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MARRIAGE 

MARRIAGE.    The  topics  which  this  subject 
presents  to  our  consideration  in  connection  with 
Biblical  literature  may  be  most  conveniently  ar- 
ranged under  the  following  five  heads :  — 
I.  Its  origin  and  history. 

II.  The   conditions  under  which    it   could   be 
legally  effected. 

III.  The  modes  by  which  it  was  effected. 

IV.  The  social  and  domestic  relations  of  married 

life. 
V.  The   typical  and  allegorical   references    to 
marriage. 

I.  The  institution  of  marriage  is  founded  on  the 
requirements  of  man's  nature,  and  dates  from  the 
time  of  his  original  creation.  It  may  be  said  to 
have  been  ordained  by  (iod,  in  as  far  as  man's 
nature  was  ordained  by  Him;  but  its  formal  ap- 
pointment was  the  work  of  man,  and  it  has  ever 
been  in  its  essence  a  natural  and  civil  institution, 
though  admitting  of  the  infusion  of  a  religious 
element  into  it.  This  view  of  marriage  is  exhib- 
ited in  the  historical  account  of  its  origin  in  the 
book  of  Genesis:  the  peculiar  formation  of  man's 
nature  is  assigned  to  the  Creator,  who,  seeing  it 
"  not  gool  for  man  to  be  alone,"  determined  to 
form  an  "help  meet  for  him  "  (ii.  18),  and  accord- 
ingly completed  the  work  by  the  addition  of  the 
female  to  the  male  (i.  27).  The  necessity  for  this 
step  appears  from  the  words  used  in  tlie  declaration 
of  the  Divine  counsel.  Man,  as  an  intellectual  and 
spiritual  being,  would  not  have  been  a  worthy  rep- 
resentative of  the  Deity  on  earth,  so  long  as  he 
lived  in  solitude,  or  in  communion  only  with  beings 
either  high  above  him  in  the  scale  of  creation,  as 
angels,  or  far  beneath  him,  as  the  beasts  of  the 
field.  It  was  absolutely  necessary,  not  only  for  his 
comfoit  and  happiness,  but  still  more  for  the  per- 


a  ")^333,  literally;  "as  over  against,"  and  so  "  cor- 
rurpynding  "to."  The  renderings,  in  the  A.  V.  "  meet 
for  him,"  in  the  LXX.  Kar  avrov,  ojuoios  ainw,  and  in 
the  Vulg.  simile  sibi,  are  inadequate. 

^  The  LXX.  introduces  Svo  into  the  text  in  Oen.  ii. 
24,  and  is  followed  by  the  Vulgate. 

c  ti^'^S  and  nW^W.    We  are  unable  to  express  the 

verbal  correspondence  of  these  words  in  ou"  language. 

The  Vulgate  retains  the  etymological  identity  at  the 

ixpenoe  of  the  sease  ;  "  Virago  quaniam  de  viro."  The 
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fection  of  the  Divine  work,  that  he  should  have  « 
"  help  meet  for  him," «  or,  as  the  words  more 
properly  mean,  "  the  exact  counterpart  of  himself" 
—  a  being  capable  of  receiving  and  reflecting  his 
thoughts  and  affections.  No  sooner  was  the  forma- 
tion of  woman  effected,  than  Adam  recognized  in 
that  act  the  will  of  the  Creator  as  to  man's  social 
condition,  and  immediately  enunciated  the  impor- 
tant statement,  to  which  his  posterity  might  refer 
as  the  charter  of  marriage  in  all  succeeding  ages, 
"  Therefore  shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and  his 
mother,  and  shall  cleave  unto  his  wife:  and  they 
shall  be  one  flesh  "  (ii.  24).  From  these  words, 
coupled  with  the  circumstances  attendant  on  the 
formation  of  the  first  woman,  we  may  evolve  the 
following  principles;  (1)  The  unity  of  man  and 
wife,  as  implied  in  her  being  formed  out  of  man, 
and  as  expressed  in  the  words  "one  flesh;"  (2) 
the  indissolubleness  of  the  marriage  bond,  except 
on  the  strongest  grounds  (comp.  Matt.  xix.  9);  (3^ 
monogamy,  as  the  original  law  of  marriage,  resuIt-^ 
ing  from  there  having  been  but  one  original  cou' 
pie,''  as  is  forcibly  expressed  in  the  subsequent  ref- 
erences to  this  passage  by  our  Lord  ("  they  Iwain^^' 
Matt.  xix.  5),  and  St.  Paul  ("  two  shall  be  one 
flesh,"  1  Cor.  vi.  16);  (4)  the  social  equality  of 
man  and  wife,  as  implied  in  the  terms  ish  and  ish- 
s/in/i,<^  the  one  being  the  exact  correlative  of  the 
other,  as  well  as  in  the  words  "  help  meet  for 
him;"  (5)  the  subordination  of  the  wife  to  the 
husband,  consequent  upon  her  sul)sequent  forma- 
tion (1  Cor.  xi.  8,  9;  1  Tim.  ii.  13);  and  (6)  the 
respective  duties  of  man  and  wife,  as  implied  in 
the  words  "  help  meet  for  him." 

The  introduction  of  sin  into  the  world  modified 
to  a  certain  extent  the  mutual  relations  of  man  and 
wife.  As  the  l)lame  of  seduction  to  sin  lay  on  the 
latter,  the  condition  of  subordination  was  turned 


old  Latin  term  ftra  would  have  been  better.  Luthei 
is  more  successful  with  mnnn  and  mannin  ;  but  evet 
this  fails  to  convey  tne  double  sense  of  ishshnh  as  =» 
f'  woman  "  and  "  wife,"  both  of  which  should  be  pre- 
served, as  in  the  German  itv)6,  in  order  to  convi-y  the 
full  force  of  the  original.  We  may  here  observe  that 
ishskah  was  the  only  term  in  ordinary  use  among  the 

Hebrews  for  "  wife."  They  occasionally  used  V^Q!^, 
as  we  use  "consort,"  for  the  wives  ot  kings  (P».  xl^ 
9:  Neh.  ii.  6;  Dan.  v.  2) 
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Into  suhjection,  and  it  was  said  to  her  of  her  nus- 
band,  »  he  shnll  rule  over  thee  "  (Gen.  iii.  16.)  — 
a  sentence  which,  iet;arded  as  a  prediction,  has  been 
strikingly  fulfilled  in  the  position  assigned  to  women 
in  Oriental  countries,"  but  which,  regarded  as  a 
rule  of  life,  is  fully  sustained  by  the  voice  of  nature 
and  by  the  teaching  of  Christianity  (I  Cor.  xiv.  34; 
Eph.  V.  22, 23;  1  Tim.  ii.  12).  'Fhe  evil  effects  of 
the  fall  were  soon  apparent  in  the  corrupt  usages 
of  marriage;  the  unity  of  the  bonrl  was  impaired 
by  polygamy,  which  appears  to  have  originated 
among  the  Cainites  (Gen.  iv.  19);  and  its  purity 
was  deteriorated  by  the  promiscuous  intermarriage 
of  the  "8c:i8  of  God  "  with  the  "daughters  of 
men,"  i.  e.  of  the  Sethites  with  the  Cainites,  in  the 
days  preceding  the  Hood  (Gen.  vi.  2). 

In  the  post-diluvial  age  the  usages  of  marriage 
were  marked  with  tlie  simplicity  that  characterizes 
a  patriarchal  state  of  society.  The  rule  of  monog- 
amy was  reestablished  by  the  example  of  Noah 
and  his  sons  (Gen.  vii.  13).  The  early  patriarchs 
selected  their  wives  from  their  own  family  (Gen. 
\i.  29,  xxiv.  4,  xxviii.  2),  and  the  necessity  for 
doing  this  on  religious  grounds  superseded  the  pro- 
hibitions that  afterwards  held  good  against  such 
marriages  on  the  score  of  kindred  (Gen.  xx.  J2; 
Ex.  vi.  20;  comp.  Lev.  xviii.  9,  12).  Polygamy 
prevailed  (Gen;  xvi.  4,  xxv.  1,  6,  xxviii.  9,  xxix.  23, 
28:  1  Chr.  vii.  14),  but  to  a  great  extent  divested 
of  the  degradation  which  in  modern  times  attaches 
to  that  practice.  In  judging  of  it  we  must  take 
into  regard  the  following  considerations:  (1)  that 
the  principle  of  monogamy  was  retained,  even  in 
the  practice  of  polygamy,  by  the  distinction  made 
between  the  chief  or  original  wife  and  the  secondary 
wives,  or,  as  the  A.  V.  terms  them,  "  concubines  '' 
—  a  term  which  is  objectionable,  inasmuch  as  it 
conveys  to  us  the  notion  of  an  illicit  and  unrecog- 
nized position,  whereas  the  secondary  wife  was 
regarded  by  the  Hebrews  as  a  wife,  and  her  rights 
were  secured  by  law;''  (2)  that  the  motive  which 
led  to  polygamy  was  that  absorbing  desire  of 
progeny  which  is  prevalent  throughout  eastern 
countries,  and  was  especially  powerful  among  the 
Hebrews;  and  (3)  that  the  power  of  a  parent  over 
his  child,  and  of  a  master  over  his  slave  (the  po- 
testas  pninn  and  doininict  of  the  Komans),  was 
paramount  even  in  matters  of  marriage,  and  led 
in  many  cases  to  phases  of  polygamy  that  are 
otherwise  quite  unintelliijilJe,  as,  for  instance,  to 
the  cases  where  it  was  adoi)ted  by  the  husband  at 
(he  request  of  Iris  wife,  under  the  idea  that  children 
bom  to  a  slave  were  in  the  eye  of  the  law  the 

"  The  relation  of  the  husband  to  the  wife  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  Hebrew  term  baal  ( V^2),  literally 
lord,  for  hn.sband  (Kx.  xxi.  3,  22 ;  Deut.  xxi.  13  ;  2 
Sam.  xi.  26,  etc.,  etc  ).     The  respectful  term  used  by 

Sarah  to  Abraham  ("'D'^S,  "  my  lord,"  Gen.  xviii.  12  ; 
comp.  1  K.  i.  17,  18,' Ps.  xlv.  11)  furnishes  St.  Peter 
with  an  illustration  of  the  wife's  proper  position  (1 
Pet.  iii.  6) 

f'  The  positi  ^n  of  the  Hebrew  concubine  may  be  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  concubine  of  the  early  Christian 
Church,  the  sole  distinction  between  her  and  the  wife 
consisting  in  this,  that  the  marriage  was  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  civil  law :  in  the  eye  of  the  Church  the 
maniage  was  perfectly  vaUd  (Bingham,  Ant.  xi.  5,  § 
II).     Tt  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  term  piLle^et<)i 

^trjl  '  5  j  ^-  ^-  "  concubine  ")  nowhere  occurs  in  the 
Mowio  iaw.     The  terms  used  are  either  "  wife  "  (Deut. 
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children  of  the  mistress*^  (Gen.  xvi.  3,  jxx.  4,  9)> 
or,  again,  to  cases  where  it  was  adopted  at  the 
instance  of  the  father  ((ien.  xxix.  23,  28;  Ex.  xxi. 
9,  10).  It  must  be  allowed  that  polygamy,  thus 
legalized  and  systematized,  justified  to  a  certaii 
extent  by  the  motive,  and  entered  into,  not  only 
without  offense  to,  but  actually  at  the  suggestion 
of,  tiio.se  who,  according  to  our  notions,  wcjuld  feel 
most  deeply  injured  by  it,  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  what  polygamy  would  be  in  our  own  state  of 
society. 

Divorce  also  prevailed  in  the  patriarchal  age, 
though  but  one  instance  of  it  is  recorded  (Gen.  xii 
14).  Of  this,  again,  we  must  not  judge  by  oui 
own  standard.  Wherever  marriages  are  effected  bj 
the  violent  exercise  of  the  pntria  jwiestas,  or  with- 
out any  bond  of  affection  between  the  pai  ties  con- 
cerned, ill-assorted  matches  must  be  of  frequent 
occurrence,  and  without  the  remedy  of  divorce,  in 
such  a  state  of  society,  we  can  understand  the 
truth  of  the  Apostles'  remark,  that  "  it  is  not  good 
to  marry''  (Matt,  xix  10).  Hence  divorce  prevails 
to  a  great  extent  in  aII  countries  where  marriage  is 
the  result  of  arbitrary  appointment  or  of  purchase: 
we  may  instance  the  Arabians  (Hurckhardt's  Notes, 
i.  Ill;  Layard's  Nineveh,  i.  3.57)  and  the  Egyp- 
tians (Lane,  i.  235  ff.).  From  the  enactments  of 
the  Mosaic  law  we  may  infer  that  divorce  was 
effected  by  a  mere  verbal  declaration,  as  it  still  is 
in  the  countries  referred  to,  and  great  injustice  wa« 
thus  committed  towards  the  wives. 

The  Mosaic  law  aimed  at  mitigating  rather  than 
removing  evils  which  »vere  inseparable  from  the 
state  of  society  in  that  day.  Its  enactments  were 
directed  (1)  to  the  discouragement  of  polygamy; 
(2)  to  obviate  the  injustice  frequently  consequent 
upon  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  a  father  or  a 
master;  (3)  to  bring  divorce  under  some  restric- 
tion; and  (4)  to  enforce  purity  of  life  during  the 
maintenance  of  the  matrimonial  bond.  The  first 
of  these  olijects  was  forwarded  by  the  following 
enactments:  the  prohibition  imposed  upon  kings 
against  multiplying  f'  wives  (Deut,  xvii.  17);  the 
prohibition  against  marrying  two  sisters  together 
(Lev.  xviii.  18);  the  assertion  of  the  matrimonial 
rights  of  each  wife  (Ex.  xxi.  10,  11);  the  slur  cast 
upon  the  eunuch  state,  which  has  been  ever  regarded 
as  indispensable  to  a  system  of  polygamy  (Deut. 
xxiii.  1);  and  the  ritual  observances  entailed  on  a 
man  by  the  duty  of  marriage  (1  ev.  xv.  18).  The 
second  object  was  attained  by  the  humane  legula- 
ttons  relative  to  a  captive  whom  a  mati  might  wish 
to  marry  (Deut.  xxi.  10-14),  to  a  purchased  wife' 


xxi.  15)  or  "maid-servant"  (Ex.  xxi.  7);  the  latter 
applying  to  a  purchased  wife. 

c  The  language  in  1  Chr.  ii.  18.  "  these  are  fi^r  goni,'' 
following  on  the  mention  of  hi.s  two  wives,  admits  ol 
an  interpretation  on  this  ground. 

^/  The  Talmudi.sts  practically  set  aside  this  prohibit 
tion,  (1)  by  explaining  the  word  "  multiply  "  of  an 
inordinate  number ;  and  (2)  by  treating  the  motive  for 
it,  "that  his  heart  turn  not  away,"  as  a  matter  of  dis- 
cretion. They  considered  eighteen  the  maximum  to 
be  allowed  a  king  (Selden,  Ux.  Ehr.  i.  8).  It  is  note- 
worthy that  the  high-priest  himself  authorizes  bigamy 
in  the  case  of  king  Joash  (2  Chr.  xxiv.  3). 

e  The  regulations  in  Ex.  xxi.  7-11  deserve  a  detailed 
notice,  as  exhibiting  the  extent  to  which  the  power  of 
the  head  of  a  family  might  be  carried.  It  must  b€ 
premised  that  the  maiden  was  born  of  Hebrew  parentA 
was  under  age  at  the  time  of  her  sale  (otherwise  hei 
fother  would  have  no  power  to  sell),  and  that  th# 
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(Ex.  xxi.  7-11),  and  to  a  slave  who  either  was  mar- 
ried at  the  time  of  their  purchase,  or  who,  having 
lince  received  a  wife  «  at  the  hands  of  his  master, 
was  unwilling  to  be  parted  from  her  (Ex.  xxi.  2-6), 
and,  lastly,  by  the  law  relating  to  the  legal  distri- 
buti©n  of  property  among  the  children  of  the  differ- 
ent wives  (Deut.  xxi.  15-17).  The  third  object 
was  effected  by  rendering  divorce  a  formal  proceed- 
ing, not  to  be  done  by  word  of  mouth  as  heretofore, 
l.ut  by  a  "bill  of  divorcement "  (Deut.  xxiv.  1), 
which  would  gener.illy  demand  time  and  the  inter- 
vention of  a  third  party,  thus  rendering  divorce  a 
l8P8  easy  process,  and  furnishing  the  wife,  in  the 
BV  jnt  of  its  being  carried  out,  with  a  legal  evidence 
of  her  marriageainlity :  we  may  also  notice  that 
Moses  wholly  prohibited  divorce  in  case  the  wife 
had  been  seduced  prior  to  marriage  (Deut.  xxii.  29), 
or  her  chastity  bad  been  groundlessly  impugned 
(Deut.  xxii.  19).  The  fourth  object  forms  the  sub- 
ject of  one  of  the  ten  commandments  {Kx.  xx.  14), 
any  violation  of  which  was  punishable  with  death 
(I^v.  XX.  10;  Deut.  xxii.  22),  even  in  the  case  of 
a  betrothed  person  (Deut.  xxii.  23,  21). 

The  practical  results  of  these  regulations  may 
have  been  very  salutary,  but  on  this  point  we  have 
but  small  opportuTiities  of  judging.  The  usages 
themselves,  to  which  we  have  referred,  remained  in 
full  force  to  a  late  period.  We  have  instances  of 
the  arbitrary  exercise  of  the  paternal  authority  in 
the  cases  of  Achsah  (-ludg.  i.  12),  Ibzan  (J udg.  xii. 
9),  Samson  (Judg.  xiv.  20,  xv.  2),  and  Michal  (1 
Sara.  xvii.  25).  The  case  of  Abishag,  and  the 
language  of  Adonijah  in  reference  to  her  (1  K.  i.  2, 
ii.  17),  prove  that  a  servant  was  still  completely  at 
the  disposal  of  his  or  her  master.  Polygamy  also 
prevailed,  as  we  are  expressly  informed  in  reference 
to  Gideon  (Judg.  viii.  30),  Elkanah  (1  Sam.  i.  2), 
Saul  (2  Sara.  xii.  8),  David  (2  Sam.  v.  13),  Solo- 
mon (1  K.  xi.  3),  the  sons  of  Issachar  (1  Chr.  vii. 
4),  Shaharaim  (1  Chr.  viii.  8,  9),  Rehoboam  (2 
Chr.  xi.  21),  Abijah  (2  Chr.  xiii.  21),  and  Joash 
^2  Chr.  xxiv.  3);  and  as  we  may  also  infer  from 
the  number  of  children  in  the  cases  of  Jair,  Ibzan, 
and  Abdon  (Judg.  x.  4,  xii.  9,  14).  It  does  not, 
however,  follow  that  it  was  the  general  practice  of 
the  country:  the  inconveniences  attendant  on  polyg- 
amy in  small  houses  or  with  scanty  incomes  are 
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so  great  as  to  put  a  serious  bai  to  its  genera, 
adoption,^  and  hence  in  modern  countries  wher* 
it  is  fully  established  the  practice  is  restricted  tv, 
comparatively  few  (Niebuhr,  Voyage,  p.  65;  Lane, 
i.  239).  The  same  rule  holds  good  with  regard  to 
ancient  times:  the  discomforts  of  polygamy  are 
exhibited  in  the  jealousies  between  the  wives  of 
Abraham  (Gen.  xvi.  6),  and  of  Elkanah  (1  Sam.  L 
6);  and  the  cases  cited  above  rather  lead  to  the 
inference  that  it  was  confined  to  the  wealthy. 
Meanwhile  it  may  be  noted  that  the  theory  of 
monogamy  was  retained  and  comes  prominently 
forward  in  the  pictures  of  domestic  bliss  portrayed 
in  the  poetical  writings  of  this  period  (Ps.  cxxviii. 
3;  Prov.  v.  18,  xviii.  22,  xix.  14,  xxxi.  10-29;  Eccl. 
ix.  9).  The  sanctity  of  the  marriage-bond  waa 
but  too  frequently  violated,  as  appears  from  the 
frequent  allusions  to  the  "  strange  woman  "  in  the 
book  of  Proverbs  (ii.  16,  v.  20,  &c.),  and  in  the 
denunciations  of  the  prophets  against  the  prev- 
alence of  adultery  (Jer.  v.  8;  Ez.  xviii.  11,  xxii 
11). 

In  the  post- Babylonian  period  monogamy  appears 
to  have  become  more  prevalent  than  at  any  pre- 
vious time:  indeed  we  have  no  instance  of  polyg- 
amy during  this  period  on  record  in  the  Bible,  all 
the  marriages  noticed  being  with  single  wives  (Tob. 
i.  9,  ii.  1 1 ;  Susan,  vv.  29,  63 ;  Matt,  xviii.  25 ;  Luke 
i.  5;  Acts  v.  1).  During  the  same  period  the 
theory  of  monogamy  is  set  forth  in  Ecclus.  xxvi. 
1-27.  The  practice  of  polygamy  nevertheless  still 
existed ; «  Herod  the  Great  had  no  less  than  nine 
wives  at  one  time  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  1,  §  3) ;  the  Tal- 
mudists  frequently  assume  it  as  a  well-known  fact 
(e.  g.  Ketub.  10,  §  1;  rebam.  1,  §  1);  and  the 
early  Christian  writers,  in  their  comments  on  1 
Tim.  iii.  2,  explain  it  of  polygamy  in  terms  which 
leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact  of  its  prevalence  in 
the  Aiwstolic  age.  The  abuse  of  divorce  continued 
unabated  (Joseph.  F<<.  §76);  and  under  the  Asmo- 
najan  dynasty  the  right  was  assumed  by  the  wife  as 
against  her  husband,  an  iimovation  which  is  attrib- 
uted to  Salome  by  Josephus  (Ant.  xv.  7,  §  10) ^ 
but  which  appears  to  have  been  prevalent  in  the 
Apostolic  age,  if  we  may  judge  from  passages  where 
the  language  implies  that  the  act  emanated  from 
the  wife  (Mark  x.  12;  1  Cor.  vii.  11),  as  well  as 


object  of  the  purchase  was  that  when  arrived  at 
puberty  she  should  become  the  wife  of  her  master,  as 
is  Implied  in  the  difference  in  the  law  relating  to  her 
(Ex.  xxi.  7),  and  to  a  slave  purchased  for  ordinary 
work  (Deut.  xv.  12-17),  as  well  as  ic  the  term  amih, 
"  maid-aervant,"  which  is  elsewhere  used  convertibly 
with  "coacubine"  (Judg.  ix.  18  ;  comp.  viii.  31).  With 
regard  to  such  it  is  enacted  (1)  that  she  is  not  to  "  go 
out  as  the  men-servants  "  (».  e.  be  freed  after  six  years' 
Bervice,  or  in  the  year  of  jubilee),  on  the  understand- 
ing that  her  master  either  already  has  made,  or  intends 
to  make  her  his  wife  (ver.  7) ;  (2)  but,  if  he  has  no 
such  intention,  he  is  not  entitled  to  retain  her  in  the 
event  of  any  other  person  of  the  Israelites  being  will- 
ing to  purchase  her  of  him  for  the  same  purpose  (ver. 
8) ;  (3)  he  might,  however,  assign  her  to  his  son,  and 
In  this  case  she  was  to  be  treated  as  a  daughter  and 
not  as  a  .'^lave  (ver.  9) ;  (4)  if  either  he  or  his  son,  hav- 
ing married  her,  took  another  wife,  she  was  still  to  be 
treated  as  a  wife  in  all  respects  (ver.  10) ;  and,  lastly, 
(  neither  of  the  three  contingencies  took  place,  :.  e. 
if  he  neither  married  her  himself,  nor  gave  her  *^ 
His  son,  nor  had  her  redeemed,  then  the  maiden  was 
to  become  absolutely  free  without  waiting  for  the  e.-v- 

plration  of  the  six  years  or  for  the  yea*-  of  jubilee 

^  11) 


a  In  this  case  we  must  assume  that  the  wife  assigned 
was  a  non-Israeli tish  slave  ;  otherwise,  the  wife  would, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  be  freed  along  with  her  bus 
band  in  the  year  of  jubilee.  In  this  case  the  wife 
and  children  would  be  the  absolute  property  of  the 
master,  and  the  position  of  the  wife  would  be  analo- 
gous to  that  of  the  Roman  contiihernalis,  who  was  not 
supposed  capable  of  any  connulium.  The  issue  of 
such  a  marriage  would  remain  slaves  in  accordance 
with  the  maxim  of  the  Talmudists,  that  the  child  is 
liable  to  its  mother's  disqualification  {Kiddmh.  3,  § 
12).  Josephus  {Ant.  iv.  8,  §  28)  states  that  in  the  year 
of  jubilee  the  slave,  having  married  during  service, 
carried  off  his  wife  and  children  with  him :  this,  how 
ever,  may  refer  to  an  Israelite  maid-servant. 

b  The  Talmudists  limited  polygamists  to  four  wives 
The  same  number  was  adopted  by  Mohammed  in  the 
Koran,  and  still  forms  the  rule  among  his  followers 
(Niebuhr,   Voyage,  p.  62). 

c  Michaelis  {Laws  of  Mosps.,  iii.  5,  §  95)  asserts  that 
polygamy  ceased  entirely  after  the  return  from  the 
Captivity  ;  Selden,  on  the  other  hand,  that  polygamy 
prevai'ed  among  the  Jews  until  the  time  of  Honoriiu 
and  A~"adius  (circ.  A.  D.  400),  when  it  w«i  prohibited 
by  an  miperial  edict  ( Ux.  Ebr.  i.  9) 
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from  some  of  tlie  coniinents  of  the  early  writers  on 
I  'liui.  V.  9.  Our  Lord  and  his  Apostles  reiistab- 
lished  tl>e  integrity  and  sanctity  of  the  niarriayo 
l)ond  by  tlie  following  measures:  (1)  by  the  con- 
firmation of  the  original  charter  of  marriage  as  the 
basis  on  which  all  regulations  were  to  be  framed 
(Matt.  xix.  4,  5);  ('2)  by  the  restriction  of  divorce 
to  the  case  of  ibrnication,  and  the  prohibition  of 
re-marriage  in  all  persons  divorced  on  improper 
grounds  (Matt.  v.  32,  xix.  9;  Kom.  vii.  3;  1  Cor. 
vii.  10,  11);  and  (3)  by  the  enforcement  of  moral 
purity  generally  (Heb.  xiii.  4,  &c.),  and  especially 
by  the  formal  condemnation  of  fornication,"  whicli 
appears  to  have  been  classed  among  acts  morally 
indifferent  {a.Sid(popa)  by  a  certain  party  in  the 
Church  (Acts  xv.  20). 

Shortly  before  the  Christian  era  an  important 
change  took  place  in  the  views  entertained  on  the 
question  of  marriage  as  affecting  the  spiritual  and 
intellectual  parts  of  man's  nature.  Throughout 
the  Old  1'estament  period  marriage  was  regarded 
as  the  indispensable  duty  of  every  man,  nor  was  it 
surmised  that  there  existed  in  it  any  drawback  to 
the  attainment  of  the  highest  degree  of  holiness. 
In  the  interval  that  elapsed  between  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  periods,  a  spirit  of  asceticism  had 
been  evolved,  probably  in  antagonism  to  the  foreign 
notions  with  which  the  Jews  were  brought  into 
close  and  painful  contact.  The  Essenes  were  the 
first  to  propound  any  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of 
marriage :  some  of  them  avoided  it  altogether,  others 
availed  themselves  of  it  under  restrictions  (Joseph. 
B.  J.  ii.  8,  §§  2,  13).  Similar  views  were  adopted 
by  the  Therapeutaj,  and  at  a  later  period  by  the 
Gnostics  (Burton's  Ledures,  i.  214);  thence  they 
passed  into  the  Christian  Church,  forming  one  of 
the  distinctive  tenets  of  the  Encratites  (Burton,  ii. 
161),  and  finally  developing  into  the  system  of 
monachism.  The  pluloso[)hical  tenets  on  which  the 
prohibition  of  marriage  was  based  are  generally 
rondemned  in  Col.  ii.  10-23,  and  specifically  in 
1  Tim.  iv.  3.  The  general  propriety  of  marriage 
is  enforced  on  numerous  occasions,  and  abstinence 
from  it  is  commended  only  in  cases  where  it  was 
rendered  expedient  by  the  calls  of  duty  (Matt.  xix. 
12;  1  Cor.  vii.  8,  26).  With  reirard  to  re-marriage 
after  the  death  of  one  of  the  parties,  the  Jews,  in 
common  with  otlier  nations,  regarded  abstinence 
from  it,  particularly  in  the  case  of  a  widow,  laud- 
able, and  a  sign  of  holiness  (Luke  ii.  36,  37 ;  Joseph. 
Ant.  xvii.  13,  §  4,  xviii.  6,  §  6):  but  it  is  clear 
from  the  example  of  .losephus  (IV/.  §  76)  that 
there  was  no  prohibition  even  in  the  ca.se  of  a 
priest.  In  the  Apo.stolic  Church  re-marriage  was 
regarded  as  occasionally  undesirable  (1  Cor.  vii.  40), 
and  as  an  .il)S()lute  disqualification  for  holy  futic- 
tions,  whether  in  a  man  or  woman  (1  'i'im.  iii.  2, 
12,  V.  9):  at  the  same  time  it  is  recommended  in 
the  ca.se  of  young  widows  (1  Tim.  v.  14). 

II.  The  conditions  of  legal  marriage  are  decided 
by  the  prohibitions  which  the  law  of  any  country 
impo.ses  upon   its  citizens.     In   the  Hebrew  com- 
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monwealth  these  prohibitions  were  ^i  two  kindii 
according  as  they  regulated  marriage,  (i.)  between 
an  Israelite  and  a  non-Israelite,  and  (ii.)  between 
an  Israelite  and  one  of  his  own  community. 

i.  The  prohibitions  relating  to  foreigners  were 
based  on  that  instinctive  feeling  of  exclusiveness, 
which  forms  one  of  the  bonds  of  every  social  Iwdy, 
and  which  prevails  with  peculiar  strength  in  a  rude 
state  of  society.  In  all  political  bodies  the  right 
of  maiTiage  (jus  connvbii)  becomes  in  some  form 
or  other  a  constituent  element  of  citizcTiship,  and, 
even  where  its  nature  and  limits  are  not  defined  by 
legal  enactment,  it  is  supported  with  rigor  by  the 
force  of  public  opinion.  The  feeling  of  aversion 
against  intermarriage  with  foreigners  becomes  mere 
intense,  when  distinctions  of  religious  creed  super- 
vene on  those  of  blood  and  language;  and  hence 
we  should  naturally  expect  to  find  it  more  than 
usually  strong  in  the  Hebrews,  who  were  endowed 
with  a  peculiar  position,  and  were  separated  from 
surrounding  nations  by  a  sharp  line  of  demarcation. 
The  warnings  of  past  history  and  the  examples  of 
the  patriarchs  came  in  support  of  natural  feeling: 
on  the  one  hand,  the  evil  effects  of  intermarriage 
with  aliens  were  exhibited  in  the  overwhelming 
sinfulness  of  the  generation  destroyed  by  the  flood 
(Gen.  vi.  2-13):  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  the 
examples  of  the  patriarchs  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob,  marrying  from  among  their  own  kindred 
(Gen.  XX.  12,  xxiv.  3,  &c.,  xxviii.  2),  and  in  each 
of  the  two  latter  cases  there  is  a  contrast  between 
these  carefully-sought  unions  and  those  of  the  re- 
jected sons  Ishmael,  who  married  an  Egyptian 
(Gen.  xxi.  21),  and  Esau,  whose  marriages  with 
Hittite  women  were  "  a  grief  of  mind "  to  his 
parents  (Gen.  xxvi.  34,  35).  The  marriages  of 
Joseph  with  an  Egyptian  (Gen.  xli.  45),  of  Manas- 
seh  with  a  Syrian  secondary  wife  (1  Chr.  vii.  14; 
comp.  Gen.  xlvi.  20,  LXX.),  and  of  Moses  with  a 
Midianitish  woman  in  the  first  instance  (Ex.  ii.  21), 
and  afterwards  with  a  Cushite  or  I':thiopian  woman 
(Num.  xii.  1),  were  of  an  exceptional  nature,  and 
yet  the  last  was  the  cause  of  great  dissatisfaction. 
A  far  greater  objection  was  entertained  against  the 
marriage  of  an  Israelitish  woman  with  a  man  of 
another  tribe,  as  illustrated  by  the  narrative  of 
Shechem's  proposals  for  Dinah,  tlie  ostensible 
ground  of  their  rejection  beinir  the  difference  in 
religious  ob.servances,  that  Shechem  and  his  coun- 
trymen were  uncirciimcised  (Gen.  xxxiv.  14). 

The  only  distinct  prohibition  in  the  Mosaic  law 
refers  to  the  Canaanites,  with  wiiom  the  Israelites 
were  not  to  marry''  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
lead  them  into  idolatry  (Ex.  xxxiv.  10;  Deut.  vii 
3,  4)  —  a  result  which  actually  orcurred  shortly 
after  their  settlement  in  the  Promised  Land  (Judg. 
iii.  6,  7).  But  beyond  this,  the  leir})!  disabilities 
to  which  the  Ammonites  and  Moaliites  were  sub- 
jected (i*eut.  xxiii  3)  acted  as  a  virtual  bar  to 
intcrniarria<te  with  them,  totally  preventing  (ac- 
cording to  the  interpretation  which  the  .lews  them- 
selves  put   upon   that  passage)   the   marriage  of 


"  The  term  Tropi'eta  is  occasionally  used  in  a  broad 
lense  to  include  both  adultery  (Matt.  v.  32)  and  iiice.xt 
[1  Cor.  V.  1).  In  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Jeru- 
ialeni  it  mu.«t  be  regarded  in  its  usual  and  restricted 
leuse. 

b  The  act  oJ  marriage  with  a  foreipner  is  described 

tn   the  Hebrfw   by   a  sijecial  term,   chatan    ()"?"). 
uprufiiTC  OJ  the  ajfinity  thus  produced,  as  appears 


from  the  cognate  terms,  thfitdn,  rhoten,  and  rhoteneh, 
for  "son-in-law,'"  "father-in-law,"  and  "mother-in- 
law."  It  is  u,<ed  in  Gen.  xxxiv.  9  :  Deut.  vii.  3 ;  Josh, 
xxiii.  12  ;  IK.  iii.  1  :  Ezr.  ix.  14  :  hh.I  metaphorically 
in  2  Chr.  xviii  1.  Tiie  same  idea  comes  prnmiiiently 
forward  in  the  term  chaiav  in  Kx.  iv  20,  where  it  il 
used  of  the  affinity  produced  by  the  rite  of  eircuinciiioi 
between  Jehovah  and  the  child 
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Uuraelitish  women  with  Moabites,  but  permitting 
that  of  Israelites  with  Moabite  womer.,  such  as  that 
of  jNIahlon  with  Kuth.  The  prohibition  against 
marriages  with  the  i*2doniites  or  Egyptians  was  less 
stringent,  as  a  male  of  those  nations  received  the 
right  of  marriage  on  his  admission  to  the  full 
citizenship  in  the  third  generation  of  proselytism 
(Deut.  xxiii.  7,  8).  There  were  thus  three  grades 
of  prohibition  —  total  in  regard  to  the  Canaanites 
on  either  side ;  total  on  the  side  of  the  males  in 
regard  to  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites;  and  tem- 
porary on  the  side  of  the  males  in  regard  of  the 
Edomites  and  Egyptians,  marriages  with  females 
In  the  two  latter  instances  being  regarded  as  legal 
(Selden,  de  Jur.  Nat.  cap.  14r).  Marriages  between 
Israelite  women  and  proselyted  foreigners  were  at 
all  times  of  rare  occurrence,  and  are  noticed  in  the 
Bible,  as  though  they  were  of  an  exceptional  nature, 
such  as  that  of  an  Egyptian  and  an  Israelitish 
woman  (Lev.  xxiv.  10),  of  Abigail  and  Jether  the 
Ishmeelite,  contracted  probably  when  Jesse's  family 
was  sojourning  in  Moab  (1  Chr.  ii.  17),  of  Sheshan'a 
daughter  and  an  Egyptian,  who  was  staying  in  his 
house  (1  Chr.  ii.  35),  and  of  a  Naphthalite  woman 
and  a  Tyrian,  living  in  adjacent  districts  (1  K.  vii. 
14).  In  the  reverse  case,  namely,  the  marriage 
of  Israelites  with  foreign  women,  it  is,  of  course, 
higlily  probable  that  the  wives  became  proselytes 
after  their  marriage,  as  instanced  in  the  case  of 
Ruth  (i.  IG);  but  this  was  by  no  means  invariably 
the  case.  On  the  contrary  we  find  that  the  Egyp- 
tian wife  of  Solomon  (1  K.  xi.  4),  and  the  Phoeni- 
cian wife  of  Ahab  (i  K.  xvi.  31),  retained  their 
idolatrous  practices  and  introduced  tliem  into  their 
adopted  countries.  Proselytism  does  not  therefore 
appear  to  have  been  a  sine  qua  nun  in  tlie  Ciise  of  a 
wife,  though  it  was  so  in  the  case  of  a  husband : 
the  total  silence  of  the  Law  as  to  any  such  condition 
in  regard  to  a  captive,  whom  an  Israelite  might 
wish  to  marry,  must  be  regarded  as  evidence  of  tlic 
reverse  (Deut.  xxi.  10-14),  nor  have  the  refinements 
of  Rabbinical  writers  on  that  passage  succeeded  in 
establishing  the  necessity  of  proselytism.  The  op- 
position of  Samson's  parents  to  his  marriage  with 
a  Philistine  woman  (Judg.  xiv.  3)  leads  to  the  same 
conclusion.  So  long  as  such  unions  were  of  merely 
occasional  occurrence  no  veto  was  placed  upon  them 
by  pul)lic  authority;  but,  wlien  after  the  return 
from  the  Babylonish  Captivity  the  Jews  contracted 
marriages  with  the  heathen  inhabitants  of  Palestine 
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in  so  wholesale  a  manner  as  to  endanger  theii 
national  existence,  the  practice  was  severely  con- 
demned (Ezv.  ix.  2,  X.  2),  and  the  law  of  positive 
prohibition  originally  pronounced  only  against  the 
Canaanites  was  extended  to  the  Moabites,  Am- 
monites, and  Philistines  (Neh.  xiii.  23-25).  Public 
feeling  was  thenceforth  strongly  opposed  to  foreign 
marriages,  and  the  union  of  Manasseh  with  a 
Cuthaean  led  to  such  animosity  as  to  produce  the 
great  national  schism,  which  had  its  focus  in  the 
temple  on  Mount  Gerizim  (Joseph.  Ant.  xi.  8,  §  2). 
A  no  less  signal  instance  of  the  same  feeling  is 
exhibited  in  the  cases  of  Joseph  {Ant.  xii.  4,  §  G; 
and  Anileus  {Ant.  xviii.  9,  §  5),  and  is  noticed  by 
Tacitus  {flist.  V.  5)  as  one  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  Jewish  nation  in  his  day.  In  the  N.  T.  no 
special  directions  are  given  on  this  head,  but  the 
general  precepts  of  separation  between  believers  and 
unbelievers  (2  Cor.  vi.  14,  17) «  would  apply  with 
special  force  to  the  case  of  marriage;  and  the  per- 
mission to  dissolve  mixed  marriages,  contracted 
previously  to  the  conversion  of  one  party,  at  the 
instance  of  the  unconverted  one,  cannot  but  be 
regarded  as  implying  the  impropriety  of  such 
unions  subsequently  to  conversion  (1  Cor.  vii.  12). 

The  progeny  of  illegal  marriages  between  Israel- 
ites and  non-Israelites  was  described  under  a  pe- 
culiar term,  mamzer^  (A.  V.  "bastard";  Deut. 
xxiii.  2),  the  etymological  meaning  of  which  ia 
uncertain.^  but  which  clearly  involves  the  notion 
of  '•  foreigner,"  as  in  Zech.  ix.  6,  where  the  LXX. 
has  aKKoy^ye^s,  "strangers."  Persons  born  in 
this  way  were  excluded  from  full  riglits  of  citizen- 
ship until  the  tenth  generation  (Deut.  xxiii.  2). 
It  follows  hence  that  intermarriage  with  such  per- 
sons was  prohibited  in  the  same  manner  as  with 
an  Ammonite  or  Moabite  (comp.  Mishna,  Kiddush 
4,  §  1). 

ii.  The  regulations  relative  to  marriage  between 
Israelites  and  Israelites  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes:  (I)  general,  and  (2)  special  —  the  former 
applying  to  the  whole  population,  the  latter  to  par- 
ticular cases. 

1.  The  general  regulations  are  based  on  consid- 
erations of  relationship.  The  most  important  pas- 
sage relating  to  these  is  contained  in  Lev.  xviii. 
6-18,  wherein  we  have  in  the  first  place  a  general 
prohibition  against  marriages  between  a  man  and 
the  "  flesh  of  his  flesh,"  '^  and  in  the  second  place 
special    prohibitions «    against    marriage    with   a 


«  The  term  eTepo^vyovvre<;  (A.  V.  "  unequally  yoked 
with  '-),  has  no  special  reference  to  marriage  :  its  mean- 
ing is  shown  in  the  cognate  term  erepo^u-yos  (Lev.  xix. 
19;  A.  V.  "of  a  diverse  kind  ").  It  is,  however,  corr 
rectly  connected  in  the  A.  V.  with  the  notion  of  a 
•'■  yoke,"  as  explained  by  Hesychius,  oi  /arj  ov^uyoui/res, 
fcnd  not  with  that  of  a  ''  balance,"  as  Theophylact. 

c  Cognate  words  appear  in  Rabbinical  writers,  sig- 
nifying (l)  to  spin  or  wave ;  (2)  to  be  corrupt,  as  an 
addled  egg  ;  (3)  to  ript-n  The  important  point  to  be 
observed  is  that  the  word  does  not  betoken  bastar  ly 
In  onr  sense  of  the  term,  but  simply  the  progeny  of  a 
mixed  m:irriage  of  a  Jew  and  a  foreigner.  It  ma>  be 
with  a  special  reference  to  this  word  that  the  Jews 
toasted  that  they  were  not  born  "  of  fornication " 
le/c  7ropv€ta?,  John  viii.  41),  implying  that  there  was 
no  admixture  of  foreign  blood,  or  consequently  of 
oreign  idolatries,  in  themselves. 

'I  The   Hebrew   expression  '11^721   "^Stt?   (A.  V. 
OKU  of  kin  ")    is  generally  regarded  as  applying  to 


blood-relationship  alone.  The  etymological  sense  of 
the  term  sliecr  is  not  decided.  By  some  it  is  connected 
with  skaar.,  "to  remain,"  as  by  Michaelis  (Laws  of 
Moses,  iii.  7,  §  2),  and  in  the  marginal  translation  of 
the  A.  V.  "  remainder ;  "  but  its  ordinary  sense  of 
"  flesh  "  is  more  applicable.  Whichever  of  these  two 
we  adopt,  the  idea  of  blood-relationship  evidently  at- 
taches to  the  term  from  the  cases  in  which  it  is  used 
(vv.  12,  13,  17  ;  A.  V.  "near-kinswoman  "),  as  well  as 
from  its  use  in  Lev.  xx.  19  ;  Num.  xxvli.  11.  The 
term  bamr,  literally  "  flesh  "  or  "  body,"  is  also  pecu- 
liarly used  of  blood-relationship  (Qen.  xxix.  14,  xxxvii. 
27  •  Judg  ix.  2  ;  2  Sam.  v.  1 ;  1  Chr.  xi.  1).  The  two 
ter'ns,  sheer  basar,  are  used  conjointly  in  Lev.  xxv.  49 
as  equivalent  to  mishpac/iah,  "  family."  The  term  is 
applicable  to  relationship  by  affinity,  in  as  far  as  it 
regards  the  blood-relations  of  a  wife.  The  relation- 
ships specified  may  be  classed  under  ibrse  heads: 
(1)  blood-ff'lationships  proper  in  vv.  7-13;  (2)  th« 
wives  of  biood-relatj.ons  in  vv.  14-16 ;  (3)  the  blood 
relations  of  the  wife  in  vv.  17,  18. 

e  Thp  dauphtftr  in  omitted  :  whether  as  b«!&g  I»t» 
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biother,  Btepniother,  sister,  or  half-sister,  wliether 
"  born  at  home  or  abroad,"  "  grand-daugliter,  aunt, 
whether  by  consanguinity  on  either  side,  or  by 
Diarriage  on  the  father's  side,  daughter-in-law, 
brother's  wife,  step-daughter,  wife's  niotlier,  step- 
grand-daughter,  or  wife's  sister  during  the  lifetime 
of  the  wife.''  An  exception  is  subsequently  made 
(Deut.  XXV.  5)  in  favor  of  marriage  with  a  brother's 
wife  in  the  event  of  his  having  died  childless :  to 
this  we  sliall  have  occasion  to  refer  at  length. 
Dirterent  degrees  of  guiltiness  attached  to  the  in- 
fringement of  these  prohibitions,  as  imphed  both 
in  the  diflerent  terms'^  applied  to  the  various 
offenses,  and  in  the  punishments  affixed  to  them, 
the  general  penalty  being  death  (Lev.  xx.  11-17), 
but  in  the  case  of  the  aunt  and  the  brother's  wife 
childlessness  (19-21),  involving  probably  the  stain 
of  illegitimacy  in  cases  where  there  was  an  issue, 
while  in  the  case  of  the  two  sisters  no  penalty  is 
stated. 

The  moral  effect  of  the  prohibitions  extended 
beyond  cases  of  formal  marriage  to  those  of  illicit 
intercourse,  and  gave  a  deejjer  dye  of  guilt  to  such 
conduct  as  that  of  Lot's  daughters  (Gen.  xix.  33), 
of  Reuben  in  his  intercourse  with  his  fathers  con- 
cubine (Gen.  xxxv.  22),  and  of  Absalom  in  the 
same  act  (2  Sam.  xvi.  22);  and  it  rendered  such 
crimes  tokens  of  the  greatest  national  disgrace  (Ez. 
xxii.  11).  The  Rabbinical  writers  considered  that 
the  prohibitions  were  abrogated  in  the  case  of 
proselytes,  inasmuch  as  their  change  of  religion 
was  deemed  equivalent  to  a  new  natural  birth,  and 
consequently  involved  the  severing  of  all  ties  of 


eminently  the  "  fiesh  of  a  man's  flesh,"  or  because 
it  was  thought  unnecessary  to  mention  such  a  con- 
nection. 

a  The  expression  "  born  at  home  or  abroad  "  has 
been  generally  understood  as  eciuivalent  to  "  in  or  out 
of  wedlock,"  ;.  c.  the  daughter  of  a  father's  concubine  ; 
but  it  may  also  be  regarded  as  a  re  statement  of  the 
preceding  words,  and  as  meaning  "  one  born  to  the 
father,  or  mother,  in  a  former  marriage  "  (comp.  Keil, 
Archaol.  ii.  55).  The  distinction  between  the  cases 
specified  in  vv.  9  and  11  is  not  very  evident :  it  prob- 
ably consists  in  this,  that  ver.  9  prohibits  the  union 
of  a  son  of  the  first  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  the 
second,  and  ver.  11  that  of  a  son  of  the  second  with  a 
daughter  of  the  first  (Keil).  On  the  other  hand, 
Knobel  {Contm.  in  loc.)  finds  the  distinction  in  the 
words  "  wife  of  thy  father"  (ver.  11),  which  according 
to  him  includes  the  mother  as  well  as  the  stepmother, 
and  thus  specifically  states  the  fuLL  sister,  while  ver.  9 
is  reserved  for  the  half-sister. 

t>  The  sense  of  this  verse  has  been  much  canvassed, 
in  connection  with  the  question  of  marriage  with  a 
deceased  wife's  sister.  It  has  been  urged  that  the 
marginal  translation,  "  one  wife  to  another,"  is  the 
correct  one,  and  thi.t  the  prohibition  is  really  directed 
against  polygamy.  The  following  considerations,  how- 
»ver,  support  the  rendering  of  the  text.  (1.)  The  writer 
would  hardly  use  the  terms  rendered  "  wife "  and 
"  sister ''  in  a  dillerent  sense  in  ver.  18  from  that 
which  he  assigned  to  them  in  the  previous  verses 
,2.)  The  usage  of  the  Hebrew  language  and  indeed  of 
isvery  language,  requires  that  the  expression  "  one  to 
vnother"  should  be  preceded  by  a  plural  noun.     The 

lases  in  which  the  expression   pn'PK"    S  H^^'-^M 

T       -:         V  T    • 

S  equivalent  to  "  one  to  another,'*  as  in  Ex.  xxvi.  3, 
I,  6,  17,  Ez.  i.  9,  23.  iii.  13.  instead  of  favoring,  as  has 
generally  been  supposed,  the  marginal  translation,  ex- 
hibit the  peculiarity  above  noted.  (3.)  The  con.sent 
of  tho  ancient  vtrsions  is  unaninious.  inc  lading  the 
[iXX.  (yuvaiKfi.  «ir'  a6eA(/)}7  avrrjs ),  the  Vul^ute  {oronm 
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previous  relationship:  it  was  necessary,  however,  Ui 
such  a  cose  that  the  wife  as  well  as  the  husband 
should  have  adopted  the  .Jewish  laith. 

Tiie  grounds  on  which  the.se  prohibitions  were 
enacted  are  reducible  to  the  following  three  heads 
(1)  moral  projiriety;  (2)  the  practices  of  heathen 
nations;  and  (3)  social  convenience.  The  first  of 
these  grounds  comes  prominently  forward  in  the 
expressions  by  which  the  various  ofienses  are  char- 
acterized, as  well  as  in  the  general  prohibition 
against  approaching  "the  flesh  of  his  flesh."  The 
use  of  such  expressions  undoulitedly  contains  an 
appeal  to  tlie  Aoriw  n<ttur(dh,  or  that  repugnance 
with  which  man  instinctively  shrinks  from  matri- 
monial union  with  one  with  whom  he  is  connected 
by  the  closest  ties  both  of  blood  and  of  family 
affection.  On  this  subject  we  need  say  no  more 
than  that  there  is  a  difference  in  kind  between 
the  affection  that  binrls  the  n)ember8  of  a  family 
together,  and  that  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the 
matrimonial  bond,  and  that  the  amalgamation  of 
these  aflections  cannot  take  place  without  a  serious 
shock  to  one  or  the  other  of  tlie  two;  hence  the 
desirability  of  drawing  a  distinct  line  between  the 
provinces  of  each,  l»y  stating  definitely  where  the 
matrimonial  affection  may  legitimately  take  root. 
The  second  motive  to  laying  down  these  prohibi- 
tions was  that  the  Hebrews  might  l)e  preserved  as 
a  peculiar  people,  with  in.stitutions  distinct  from 
those  of  the  Egyptians  and  Canaanites  (Lev.  xviii. 
3),  as  well  as  of  other  heathen  nations  with  whom 
they  might  come  in  contact.  Mariiages  within  the 
proscribed  degrees  prevailed  ui  many  civilized  coun- 


iixnris  tncp),  the  Chaldee,  Syriac  etc.  (4.)  The  Jews 
themselves,  as  shown  in  the  Misb.na,  ani  in  the  works 
of  Philo,  permitted  the  marriage.  (5.)  Polygamy  was 
recognized  by  the  Mosaic  law,  and  cannot  consequently 
be  forbidden  in  this  passage.  Another  interpretation, 
by  which  the  sense  of  the  verse  is  again  altered,  ia 
effected  by  attjiching  the  words  "in  her  life-time" 
exclusively  to  the  verb  "  vex."  The  objections  to  this 
ar»^  patent :  (1)  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
this  clause,  like  the  others,  would  depend  on  the  prin- 
cipal verb ;  and  (2),  if  this  were  denied,  it  would  be 
but  reasonable  to  attach  it  to  the  vearest  ("  uncover  "), 
rather  than  the  more  remote  secondary  verb  ;  which 
would  be  fatal  to  the  sense  of  the  passage. 

c  These  terms  are  —  (1.)   Zimmah   (HZSt  ;   A.  V. 

"  wickedness ''),  applied  to  marriage  with  mother  or 
daughter  (Lev  xx.  14),  with  mother-in-law,  step- 
daughter, or  grand-step-daughter  (xviii.  17)-  The  term 
is  elsewhere  applied  to  gross  violations  of  decency  or 
principle  (Lev.  xix.  29  ;  Job  xxxi.   11  ;  Ez.   xvi.  48, 

xxiL  11).     (2.)   Tebel  (h^lP)  ;   A.  V.    "confusion"), 

applied  to  marriage  with  a  daughter-in-law  (Lev.  xx 
12):  it  signifies  pollution,  and  is  applied  to  the  woret 

kind  of  defilement  (Lev.  xviii.  23).  (3.)  C/tesfd  C^pH  • 
A.  V.  "wicked  thing"),  applied  to  marriage  with  a 
sister  (Lev.  xx.  17) :  its  proper  meaning  appears  to  ba 

disgrace.     (4.)  Niddah  (77^3;  A.  V.    "an   unclean 

thing"),  applied  to  marriage  with  a  brother's  wift 
(I^v.  XX.  21):  it  conveys  the  notion  of  impurity. 
Michaelis  {Laws  of  Moses,  iii.  7,  §  2)  asserts  that  these 
terms  have  a  forensic  force  ;  but  there  appears  to  be 
no  ground  for  this.  The  view  which  the  same  au- 
thority propounds  (§4)  as  to  the  rea.son  for  the  pro- 
hibitions, namely,  to  prevent  seduction  under  th« 
promise  of  marringe  among  near  relations,  is  singularli 
inadequate  both  to  the  occasion  and  to  the  terms  eok- 
ployed. 
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tries  in  historical  times,  and  were  not  unusual 
unaong  the  Hebrews  themselves  in  the  pre-Mosaic 
age.  For  instance,  marriages  with  half-sisters  by 
the  same  father  were  a' lowed  at  Athens  (Plutarch 
Cim.  p.  4,  Themisiocl.  p  32),  with  half-sisters  by  the 
same  mother  at  Sparta  (Philo,  de  Spec.  Leg.  p. 
779),  and  with  full  sisters  in  Egypt  (Diod.  i.  27) 
and  Persia,  as  illustrated  in  the  well-known  in- 
stances of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  in  the  former 
(Paus.  i.  7,  §  1),  and  Cambyses  in  the  latter  coun- 
try (Herod,  iii.  31).  It  was  even  believed  that  in 
some  nations  marriages  between  a  son  and  his 
mother  were  not  unusual  (Ov.  Met.  x.  331 ;  Eurip. 
Androm.  p.  174).  Among  the  Hebrews  we  have 
iastances  of  marriage  with  a  half-sister  in  the  case 
of  Abrahwn  (Gen.  xx.  12),  with  an  aunt  in  the  case 
of  Amram  (Ex.  vi.  20),  and  with  two  sisters  at  the 
same  time  in  the  case  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xxix.  2G). 
Such  cases  were  justifiable  previous  to  the  enact- 
ments of  Moses:  subsequently  to  them  we  have 
no  case  in  the  0.  T.  of  actual  marriage  within  the 
degrees,  tliough  the  language  of  Tamar  towards 
her  half-brother  Amnon  (2  Sam.  xiii.  13)  implies 
the  possil)ility  of  their  union  with  the  consent  of 
their  father."  The  Herods  committed  some  violent 
breaches  of  the  marriage  law.  Herod  the  Great 
married  his  half-sister  (Ant.  xvii.  1,  §  3);  Archelaus 
his  brother's  widow,  who  had  children  (xvii.  13.  § 
1);  Herod  Antipas  his  brother's  wife  (xviii.  5,  §  1; 
Matt.  xiv.  3).  In  the  Christian  Church  we  have 
an  instance  of  marriage  with  a  father's  wife  (1  Cor. 
V.  1),  which  St.  Paul  characterizes  as  "  fornication  " 
(iropveia),  and  visits  with  the  severest  condemna- 
tion. The  third  ground  of  the  prohibitions,  social 
convenience,  comes  forward  solely  in  the  c:v-se  of 
marriage  with  two  sisters  simultaneously,  the  ettect 
of  which  would  be  to  "vex"  or  irritate  the  first 
wife,  and  produce  domestic  jars.^ 

A  remarkable  exception  to  these  prohibitions  ex- 
isted in  favor  of  marriage  with  a  deceased  brother's 
wife,  in  the  event  of  his   having  died  childless. 
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a  Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  reconcile  this 
language  with  the  Levitical  law.  The  Rabbinical  ex- 
planation was  that  Tamar's  mother  was  a  heathen  at 
the  time  of  her  birth,  and  that  the  law  did  not  apply 
to  such  a  case.  Josephus  (Ant.  vii.  8,  §  1)  regarded  it 
fcis  a  mere  ruse  on  the  part  of  Tamar  to  evade  Amnon's 
importunity :  but,  if  the  marriage  were  out  of  the 
question,  she  would  hardly  have  tried  such  a  poor 
device.  Thenius  (Comm.  in  loc.)  considers  that  the 
Levitical  prohibitions  applied  only  to  cases  where  a 
•lisruption  of  family  bonds  was  likely  to  result,  or 
Inhere  the  motives  were  of  a  gross  character  ;  an  argu- 
ment which  would  utterly  abrogate  the  authority  of 
this  and  every  other  absolute  law. 

b  The  expression  Tl!?7  admits  of  another  expla- 
uation,  "  to  pack  together,'  or  combine  the  two  in  one 
marriage,  and  thus  confound  the  nature  of  their  rela- 
tionship to  one  another.  This  is  in  one  respect  a 
preferable  meaning,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  clear  why 
two  sisters  should  be  more  particularly  irritated  than 
my  two  not  so  related.     The  usage,  however,  of  the 

»ognate  word  n^-?,  in  1  Sam.  i.  6,  fiivors  the  sense 

usually  given;  and  in  the  Mishna  ilTH^  is  the 
osual  term  for  the  wives  of  a  polygamis*  (Mishna, 
iebam.  i.  §  1). 

c  The  Talmudical  term  for  the  obligation  wag  yibb^m 
it3^2l"^),  from  yabam  {'O'll^),  "  husband's  brother :  " 
the  title  yebamotk  of  the  treatise  in  the  Mishna 
the  r^ulation  of  such  marriages.     Fr"Ta  the  same 


The  law  which  regulates  this  has  been  lumed  the 

"  Levirate,"  "  from  the  Latin  /ewr,  "  brother-in- 
law."  The  custom  is  supposed  to  have  originated 
in  that  desire  of  perpetuating  a  name,''  which  pre 
vails  all  over  the  world,  but  with  more  than  ordi- 
nary force  in  eastern  countries,  and  preeminently 
among  Israelites,  who  each  Vished  to  bear  part  in 
the  promise  made  to  Abraham  that  "  in  his  seed 
should  all  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed  "  (Gen, 
xxvi.  4).  The  first  instance  of  it  occurs  in  the 
patriarchal  period,  where  Onan  is  called  upon  to 
marry  his  brother  Er's  widow  (Gen.  xxxviii.  8) 
The  custom  was  confirmed  by  the  Mosaic  law, 
which  decreed  that  "  if  brethren  (i.  e.  sons  of  the 
same  father)  dwell  together  (either  in  one  family, 
in  one  house,  or,  as  the  Kal)bins  explained  it,  in 
contiguous  properties ;  the  first  of  the  three  senses 
is  probably  correct),  and  one  of  them  die  and  leave 
no  child  {ben,  here  used  in  its  broad  sense,  and  not 
specifically  son ;  compare  Matt.  xxii.  2-5,  /ir;  ex*" 
(rwep/iia;  Mark  xii.  19;  Luke  xx.  28,  &TeKuos),  the 
wife  of  the  dead  shall  not  marry  without  {i.  e.  out 
of  the  family)  unto  a  stranger  (one  unconnected  by 
ties  of  reiationsiiip);  her  husband's  brother  shall 
go  in  unto  her  and  take  her  to  him  to  wife; "  not, 
however,  without  having  gone  through  the  usual 
preliminaries  of  a  regular  marriage.  The  first-born 
of  this  second  marriage  then  succeeded  in  the  name 
of  the  deceased  brother,^  i.  e.  became  his  legal  heir, 
receiving  his  name  (according  to  Josephus,  Ant.  iv. 
8,  §  23;  but  compare  Ruth  i.  2,  iv.  17),  and  his 
property  (Deut.  xxv.  5,  6).  Should  the  brother 
ol)ject  to  marrying  his  sister-in-law,  he  was  pub- 
licly to  signify  his  dissent  in  the  presence  of  the 
authorities  of  the  town,  to  which  the  widow  re- 
sponded by  the  significant  act  of  loosing  his  shoe 
and  spitting  in  his  face,  or  (as  the  Talmudistg 
explained  it)  on  the  ground  before  him  (  Yebani.  12, 
§  6)  —  the  former  signifying  the  transfer  of  prop- 
erty from  one  person  to  another/  (as  usual  among 


root  comes  the  term  yihbem  (DS''),  to  contract  such  a 
marriage  (Gen.  xxxviii.  8). 

('  The  reason  here  assigned  is  hardly  a  satisfiictory 
one.  May  it  not  rather  have  been  connected  with  the 
purcliase  system,  which  would  reduce  a  wite  into  the 
position  of  a  chattel  or  maucipiiim,  and  give  the  sur- 
vivors a  reversionary  iatCrest  in  her?  This  view  derives 
some  support  from  the  statement  in  llaxthausen's 
Transcaucasia,  p.  404,  that  among  the  Ossetes,  who 
have  a  Levirate  law  of  their  own.  in  the  event  of  none 
of  the  family  marrying  the  widow,  they  are  entitled 
to  a  certain  sum  from  any  other  husband  whom  she 
may  marry. 

e  The  position  of  the  issue  of  a  Levirate  marriage, 
as  compared  with  other  branches  of  the  family,  is 
exhibited  in  the  case  of  Tamar,  whose  son  by  her 
father-in-law,  Judah,  became  the  head  of  the  fiimily. 
and  the  channel  through  whom  the  Messiah  was  bom 
(Gen.  xxxviii.  29 ;  Matt.  i.  3). 

/  The  technical    term   for   this  act  was    khalitzah 

(n!^"^ bn),  from  klialatz   (ybn),   ''  to    draw    oflF." 

It  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  treatise  Yebamotk, 

where  minute  directions  are  given  as  to  the  manner 

in  which  the  act  was  to  be  performed  ;  e.  g.  that  the 

shoe  Wcis  to  be  of  leather,  or  a  sandal  furnished  with 

a  heel-strap ;  a  felt  shoe  or  a  sandal  without  a  strap 

would  not  do  (  Yebam.  12,  §§  1.  2).     The  khalitzah  waa 

not  ^'ilid  when  the  person  performing  it  was  deaf  and 

dumb  (§  4),  as  he  could  not  learn  th«  precise  formula 

.  wh..h  accompanied  the  act.     The  custom  is  retained 

I  uy  thp   modern  Jews,  and  is  minutely  descrilM^d  bw 

1  Picart    Ceremonies   Religieuses,  i.  243/      It   mceivwi 
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the  Iiidiatm  and  old  Germans,  Keil,  ArcliSvl.  n.  60), 
the  latter  the  contempt  duo  to  a  man  wlio  refused 
to  perform  his  just  oljligations  (l)eut.  xxv.  7-!): 
Ruth  iv.  6-11).  In  this  case  it  was  permitted  to 
the  next  of  kin  to  come  forward  and  to  claim  both 
the  wife  and  the  inheritance. 

The  Levirate  marriage  was  not  peculiar  to  the 
Jews;  it  has  been  found  to  exist  in  many  eastern 
countries,"  particularly  in  Arabia  (Burckhardt's 
Notes,  i.  112;  Niebuhrs  Voyntje^  p.  61),  and 
among  the  tribes  of  the  Caucasus  (Haxthausen's 
Triin»cimcasi>i,  p.  403).  The  Mosaic  law  brings 
the  custom  into  harmony  with  the  general  prohibi- 
tion against  marrying  a  brother's  wife  by  restrict- 
ing it  to  (!asesof  childlessness;  and  it  further  secures 
the  maiTiage  bond  as  founded  on  affection  by  re- 
lieving the  brother  of  the  obligation  whenever  he 
was  averee  to  the  union,  instead  of  making  it  com- 
pulsory, as  in  the  case  of  Onan  (Gen.  xxxviii.  9). 
One  of  the  results  of  the  Levirate  marriage  would 
be  in  certain  cases  the  consolidation  of  two  prop- 
•  erties  in  the  same  fixmily;  but  this  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  the  oljjeot  contemplated.'' 

The  Levirate  law  ottered  numerous  opportunities 
for  the  exercise  of  that  spirit  of  casuistry,  for  which 
the  Jewish  teachers  are  so  conspicuous.  One  such 
case  is  brought  forwai-d  by  the  Sadducees  for  the 
Bake  of  entangling  our  Lord,  and  turns  upon  the 
complications  which  would  arise  in  the  world  to 
come  (the  existence  of  which  the  Sadducees  sought 
to  invalidate)  from  the  circumstance  of  the  same 
woman  having  been  married  to  several  brothers 
(Matt.  xxii.  23-30).  Tlie  Kabbinical  solution  of 
this  ditficulty  was  that  the  wife  woidd  revert  to  the 
first  husband:  our  Lord  on  the  other  hand  sub- 
verts the  hypothesis  on  which  the  difficulty  was 
based,  namely,  that  the  material  conditions  of  the 
present  life  were  to  be  carried  on  in  the  world  to 
come ;  and  thus  He  asserts  the  true  character  of 
marriage  as  a  temporary  and  merely  human  insti- 
tution. Numerous  difficulties  are  suggested,  and 
minute  regulations  laid  down  by  the  'J'almudical 
writers,  the  chief  authority  on  the  subject  being 
the  book  of  the  Mishna,  entitled  Yebmnuth.  From 
this  we  gather  the  following  particulars,  as  illus- 
trating the  working  of  the  law.  If  a  man  stood 
within  the  proscribed  degrees  of  relationship  in 
reference  to  his  brotlier's  widow,  he  was  exempt 
from  the  operation  of.  the  law  (2,  §  3),  and  if  he 
were  on  this  or  any  other  account  exempt  from  the 


illustration  from  the  expression  used  by  the  modern 
Arabs,  in  speaking  of  a  repudiated  wife,  "  She  was 
my  slipper:  I  have  cast  her  off"  (Burckhardt,  Notes, 

113). 

a  The  variations  in  tlie  usages  of  the  Levirate  mar- 
riage are  worthy  of  notice.  Among  the  Ossetes  in 
Greorgia  the  marriage  of  the  widow  takes  pljice  if  there 
are  children,  and  may  be  contracted  by  the  father 
as  well  as  the  brother  of  the  deceased  husband.  If 
the  widosv  has  no  children,  tlie  widow  is  purchaseable 
by  another  husband,  as  already  noticed  (Haxthausen, 
pp.  403,  404).  In  Araliia.  the  right  of  marriage  is 
extended  from  the  brot.'ier's  widow  to  the  cousin. 
Neither  in  this  nor  in  the  case  of  the  brother's  widow 
IS  the  marriage  compulsory  on  the  par>t  of  the  woman, 
though  in  the  former  the  man  can  put  a  veto  upon 
any  other  marriage  (liurckhardt,  Notes,  i.  112,  113). 
^nother  development  of  the  Levirate  principle  may 
perhaps  be  noticed  in  the  privilege  which  the  king 
■JUJoyed  of  succeeding  to  tiie  wives  as  well  as  the  throne 
tf  his  predecessor  (2  Sam.  xii.  8).  Hence  Absalom's 
public  seizure  of  his  father's  wives  was   not  only  a 
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obligntion  to  marry  one  of  the  widows,  he  mu  auc 
from  the  obligation  to  marry  any  of  th(!m  (I,  §  1) 
it  is  also  implied  that  it  was  only  necessary  for  on* 
brother  to  marry  one  of  the  widows,  in  cases  where 
there  were  several  widows  left.  The  marriage  wai 
not  to  take  place  within  three  months  of  the  hus- 
band's deatii  (4,  §  10).  The  eldest  l)rot her  ought 
to  perform  the  duty  of  marriage;  but,  o)i  his  de- 
clining it,  a  younger  lirother  might  also  do  it  (2,  § 
8,  4,  §  b).  The  k/i'ttitz<th  was  regarded  as  involvhig 
future  relationshij>;  so  that  a  man  who  had  receiveid 
it  could  not  marry  the  widow's  relations  within  the 
prohibited  degrees  (4,  §  7).  Special  rules  are  laid 
down  for  ca-ses  where  a  woman  married  tmder  a 
false  impression  as  to  her  husband's  death  (10,  §  1), 
or  where  a  mistake  took  place  as  to  whether  her 
son  or  her  husband  died  first  (10,  §  3),  for  in  th« 
latter  case  the  Levirate  law  would  not  apply ;  and 
again  as  to  the  evidence  of  the  husbands  death  tc 
be  produced  in  certain  cases  (caps.  15,  IG). 

From  the  prohibitions  expressed  in  the  Bible, 
others  have  been  deduced  by  a  process  of  inferential 
reasoning.  Thus  the  Talmudists  added  to  the 
Levitical  relationships  several  remoter  ones,  which 
they  termed  secondary,  such  as  grandmother  and 
great-grandmother,  great-grandchild,  etc.:  the  only 
points  in  which  they  at  all  touched  the  l>evitical 
degrees  were,  that  they  added  (1)  the  wife  of  the 
father's  uterine  brother  under  the  idea  that  in  the 
text  the  brother  described  was  oidy  by  the  same 
father,  and  (2)  the  mother's  brother's  wife,  for 
which  they  had  no  authority  (Selden,  Ux.  Ebr, 
i.  2).  Consideral)le  differences  of  opinion  have 
arisen  as  to  the  extent  to  which  this  process  of 
rea.soning  should  be  carried,  and  conflicting  laws 
have  been  made  in  different  countries,  professedly 
based  on  the  same  original  authority.  It  does  not 
fall  within  our  province  to  do  more  than  endeavor 
to  point  out  in  what  respects  and  to  what  extent 
the  Biblical  statements  bear  upon  the  subject.  In 
tiie  first  place  we  must  observe  that  the  design  of 
the  legislator  ajjparently  was  to  give  an  exhaustive 
list  of  prohiliitions;  for  he  not  only  gives  examples 
of  (lefp-ees  of  relationship,  but  he  specifies  the  pro- 
hibitions in  cases  which  are  strictly  jjarallel  to  each 
other,  e.  r/.,  son's  daughter  and  dauirbtcr's  daughter 
(Lev.  xviii.  10),  wife's  son's  daughter  and  wife's 
daughter's  daughter  (ver.  17):  whereas,  had  he 
wished  only  to  exhibit  the  prohibited  degree,  one 
of  these  instances  would  have  been  sufficient.    In 


breach  of  morality,  but  betokened  his  usurpation  of 
the  throne  (2  Sam.  xvi.  22).  And  so,  again,  Adonyah's 
request  for  the  hand  of  Abishag  was  rtigarded  by  Solo- 
mon as  almost  equivalent  to  demanding  the  throne  (1 
K.  ii.  22). 

b  The  history  of  Ruth's  marriage  has  led  to  ?ome 
misconception  on  this  point.  Boaz  stood  to  Huth  is 
the  position,  not  of  a  lA'vir  (for  he  was  only  h^  r  hus- 
band's cousin),  but  of  a  Gorl,  or  redet-mer  in  t)i« 
second  degree  (A.  V.  "  near  kinsman,"  iii.  9) :  as  such, 
he  redeemed  the  inheritance  of  Naomi,  after  the  refusal 
of  the  redeemer  in  the  nearest  degree,  in  conformity 
with  Ix-v.  xxv.  25.  It  appears  to  have  oeen  customary 
for  the  redeemer  at  tlie  same  time  to  marry  the  heiress, 
but  this  custom  is  not  founded  on  any  written  law 
The  writer  of  the  book  of  Ruth,  according  to  Selden 
{De  Success,  cap.  15),  confuses  the  laws  relating  to  th« 
Gorl  and  the  Levir,  as  Josephus  {Ant.  v.  9,  §  4)  ha* 
undoubtedly  done  ;  but  this  is  an  unne<  essary  assump 
tion  :  the  custom  is  one  that  may  well  have  -existed  is 
conformity  with  the  spiril  of  the  law  ol  the  Lev  rat* 
marriage. 
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the  second  place  it  appears  certai-:  that  he  did  not 
regard  the  deiiree  as  the  text  of  the  prohibition ; 
for  he  estahlishes  a  different  rule  in  regard  to  a 
l)rother's  widow  and  a  deceased  wife's  sister,  though 
the  deixree  of  relationship  is  in  each  case  strictly 
parallel.  It  cainiot,  therefore,  in  the  face  of  this 
express  enactment  he  argued  that  Moses  designed 
his  countrvnien  to  infer  that  marriage  with  a  niece 
was  illegal  because  that  with  the  aunt  was,  nor  yet 
Miat  niarriafie  with  a  mother's  brother's  wife  was 
included  in  the  prohil)ition  of  that  with  the  father's 
brother's  wife.  For,  though  no  explicit  statement 
is  made  as  to  the  legality  of  these  two  latter,  the 
rule  of  interpretation  casually  given  to  us  in  the 
Srst  must  be  held  to  apply  to  them  also.  In  the 
third  place,  it  must  be  assumed  that  there  were 
some  tangible  and  even  strong  grounds  for  the  dis- 
tinctions noted  in  the  degrees  of  equal  distance; 
and  it  then  becomes  a  matter  of  importance  to  as- 
certain whether  these  grounds  are  of  perpetunt 
force,  or  arise  out  of  a  peculiar  state  of  society  or 
legislation;  if  the  latter,  then  it  seems  justifiable 
to  suppose  that  on  the  alteration  of  that  state  we 
may  recur  to  the  spiiit  rather  than  the  letter  of 
the  enactment,  and  may  infer  prohibitions  which, 
thougli  not  existing  in  the  Levitlcal  law,  may  yet 
lie  regarded  as  based  upon  it. 

The  cases  to  which  these  remarks  would  most 
pointedly  apply  are  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's 
sister,  a  niece,  whether  by  blood  or  by  marriage, 
and  a  maternal  uncle's  widow.  With  regard  to 
the  first  and  third  of  these,  we  may  observe  that 
the  Hel)rews  regarded  the  relationship  existing  be- 
tween tlie  wife  and  her  hus1)and's  family,  as  of  a 
closer  nature  than  that  between  the  husband  and 
his  wife's  family.  'Jo  what  extent  this  difference 
was  supposed  to  hold  good  we  have  no  means  of 
judging;  but  as  illustrations  of  the  difference  we 
may  note  (1)  that  the  husband's  brother  stood  in 
the  special  relation  of  levir  to  his  brother's  wife, 
and  was  subject  to  the  law  of  Levirate  marriage  in 
consequence;  (2)  that  the  nearest  relation  on  the 
husband's  side,  whether  brother,  nephew,  or  cousin, 
stood  in  the  special  relation  of  fjoel,  or  avenger  of 
blood  to  his  widow;  and  (3)  that  an  heiress  was 
restricted  to  a  marriage  with  a  relation  on  her 
father's  side.  As  no  corresponding  obligations 
existed  in  reference  to  the  wile's  or  the  mother's 
family,  it  follows  almost  as  a  niatter  of  course  that 
the  decree  of  relitionship  must  have  been  regarded 
as  difTerent  in  the  two  cases,  and  that  prohibitions 
might  on  this  account  i)e  applied  to  the  one,  from 
which  the  other  was  exempt.  When,  however,  we 
transplant  the  l.evitical  regulations  from  the  He- 
brew to  any  other  connnonwealth,  we  are  fully  war- 
ranted in  taking  into  account  the  temporary  and 
local  conditions  of  relationship  in  each,  and  in  ex- 
tending the  prohibitions  to  cases  where  alterations 
in  the  social  or  legal  condition  have  taken  place. 
The  question  to  be  fairly  argued,  then,  is  not  simply 
whether  marriage  within  a  certain  degree  is  or  is 
not  permitted  by  the  Levitical  law,  but  whether, 
allowing  for  the  altered  state  of  society,  inhlotis 
mutnndh,  it  appears  in  conformity  with  the  general 
ipirit  of  that  law.  The  ideas  of  different  nations 
w  to  relationship  diff'er  widely  ;  and,  should  it 
happen  that  in  the  social  system  of  a  certain  coun- 
try a  relationship  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  regarded 
IS  an  intimate  one,  then  it  is  clearly  permissible 
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n  Ftoui  Ez.  xliv.  22  it  appears  that  the  law  relative 
A  tb>   marriasce  of  priests  waa  afterwards  made  more 


for  the  rulers  of  that  country  to  ])rohibit  marriage 
in  reference  to  it,  not  on  the  ground  of  any  ex- 
pressed or  implied  prohibition  in  reference  lo  it  in 
particular  in  the  book  of  Leviticus,  but  on  the 
general  ground  that  Moses  intended  to  prohilnt 
marriage  among  near  relations.  The  s.pplication 
of  such  a  rule  in  some  cases  is  clear  enough ;  no 
one  could  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  pronounce  mar- 
riage with  a  brother's  widow,  even  in  cases  where 
the  Mosaic  law  would  permit  it,  as  al)solutclj  illegal 
in  the  present  day :  inasmuch  as  the  pecuUar  obli- 
gation of  the  Le^nv  has  been  abolished.  As  little 
could  we  hesitate  to  extend  the  prohibition  from 
the  paternal  to  the  maternal  uncle's  widow,  now 
that  the  peculiar  differences  between  relationshipti 
on  the  father's  and  the  mother's  side  are  altolished. 
With  regard  to  the  vexed  question  of  the  deceased 
wife's  sister  we  refrain  from  expressing  an  opinion, 
inasmuch  as  the  case  is  still  in  lile ;  under  the  rule 
of  interpretation  we  h.ave  already  laid  down,  the 
case  stands  thus:  such  a  marriage  is  not  only  not 
prohibited,  but  actually  permitted  by  the  letter  of 
the  Mosaic  Law ;  but  it  remains  to  be  argued 
(1)  whether  the  permission  was  granted  under 
peculiar  circumstances ;  (2)  whether  those  or  strictly 
parallel  circumstances  exist  in  the  present  day;  and 
(3)  whether,  if  they  do  not  exist,  the  general  tenor 
of  the  Mosaic  prohibitions  would,  or  would  not, 
justify  a  community  in  extending  the  prohibition 
to  such  a  relationship  on  the  authority  of  the  Le- 
vitical law.  In  what  has  l)een  said  on  this  jwint, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  are  viewing  the 
question  simply  in  its  relation  to  the  Levitical  law: 
with  the  otlier  arguments  p7'0  and  C07i  bearing  on 
it,  we  have  at  present  nothing  to  do.  With  regard 
to  the  marriage  with  the  niece,  we  have  some  diffi- 
culty in  suggesting  any  sufficient  ground  on  which 
it  was  permitted  by  the  Mosaic  law.  The  Rab- 
binical explanation,  that  the  distinction  between 
the  aunt  and  the  niece  was  based  upon  tlie  I'especiut 
pnrentelce^  which  would  not  permit  the  aunt  to  be 
reduced  from  her  natural  seniority,  but  at  the  same 
time  would  not  olycct  to  the  elevation  of  the  niece, 
cannot  be  regarded  as  satisfactory;  for,  though  it 
explains  to  a  certain  extent  the  difference  l)etweeD 
the  two,  it  places  the  prohibition  of  mairiage  with, 
the  aunt,  and  consequently  the  permission  of  that 
with  the  niece,  on  a  wrong  basis;  for  in  I-ev.  xx. 
19  consanguinity,  and  not  respecfvs  pnvevtelm,  ig 
stated  as  the  ground  of  the  prohibition.  The  Jews 
appear  to  have  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege 
without  scruple  :  in  the  Bible  itself,  indeed,  we 
have  but  one  instance,  and  that  not  an  undoubted 
one,  in  the  case  of  Othniel,  who  was  prol)al)ly  the 
brother  of  Caleb  (Josh.  xv.  17),  and,  if  so,  then  the 
uncle  of  Achsah  his  wife.  Several  such  marriages 
are  noticed  by  Josephus,  as  in  the  case  of  .Joseph, 
the  nephew  of  Onias  {Ant.  xii.  4,  §  6),  Herod  the 
Great  {Ant.  xvii.  1,  §  3),  and  Herod  Philip  {Ant. 
xviii.  5,  §  1).  But  on  whatever  ground  thev  were 
formerly  permitted,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to 
the  propriety  of  prohibiting  them  in  the  present  day. 
2.  Among  the  special  prohibitions  we  have  to 
notice  the  following.  (1.)  The  high-priest  was  for- 
bidden to  marry  any  except  a  virgin  selected  frotri 
his  own  people,  i.  e.  an  Israelite  (Lev.  xxi.  13,  14). 
He  was  thus  exempt  from  the  action  of  the  I^virat* 
law.  (2.)  The  priests  were  less  restricted  in  theii 
choice";  they  were  only  prohibited  from  marrying 

rigia :  they  could  marry  only  maidens  of  IsraelitUb 
orisfin  or  the  widows  of  oriesta 
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prostitutes  Jiiid  divorced  women  (I>ev.  xxi.  7).  (3.) 
Heiresses  were  prohibited  from  marrying  out  of 
tlieir  own  t,rilie.«  with  tiie  view  of  keeping  tlic  pos- 
sessions of  the  several  tribes  intact  (Num.  xxxvi, 
5-9;  comp.  Tob.  vii.  10).  (4.)  Persons  defective 
in  physical  powers  were  not  to  intermarry  with 
Israelites  by  virtue  of  the  regulations  in  Dent, 
xxiii.  1.  (5.)  In  the  Christian  Church,  bishops 
and  deacons  were  prohibited  from  having  more 
than  one  wife  (1  Tim.  iji.  2,  12),  a  prohibition  of 
an  ambiguous  nature,  inasmuch  as  it  may  refer 
(1)  to  polygamy  in  tiie  ordinary  sense  of  the  term, 
as  explained  by  Theodoret  (in  loc),  and  most  of 
the  Fathers;  (2)  to  marriage  after  the  decease  of 
the  first  wife;  or  (3)  to  marriage  after  divorce 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  first  wife.  The  probable 
sense  is  second  marriage  of  any  kind  whatever, 
including  all  the  three  cases  alluded  to,  but  with 
a  special  reference  to  the  two  last,  which  were 
aliowable  in  the  case  of  the  laity,  while  the  first 
was  equally  forbidden  to  all.  The  early  Church 
generally  regarded  second  marriage  as  a  disqualifi- 
cation lor  the  ministry,  though  on  this  point  there 
was  not  absolute  unanimity  (see  Bi)igham,  Ant.  iv. 
5,  §  1-.3).  (6.)  A  similar  prohibition  applied  to 
those  who  were  candidates  for  admission  into  the 
ecclesiastical  order  of  widows,  whatever  that  order 
may  have  been  (1  'J'im.  v.  9);  in  this  case  the 
words  "  wife  of  one  man  "  can  be  applied  but  to 
two  cases,  (a)  to  re-marriage  after  the  decease  of 
the  husband,  or  (6)  after  divorce  That  divorce 
was  obtained  sometimes  at  the  instance  of  the  wife, 
is  implied  in  Mark  x.  12,  and  1  Cor.  vii.  11,  and  is 
alluded  to  by  several  classical  writers  (see  Whitby, 
in  luc).  But  St.  Paul  probably  refers  to  the  gen- 
eral question  of  re-marriage.  (7.)  Witii  regard  to 
the  general  question  of  the  re- marriage  of  divorced 
persons,  there  is  some  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the 
sense  of  Scripture.  According  to  the  IMosaic  Law, 
a  wife  divorced  at  the  instance  of  the  husband 
might  marry  whom  she  liked;  but  if  her  second 
husband  died  or  divorced  her  she  could  not  revert 
to  her  first  husband,  on  the  ground  that,  as  far  as 
he  was  concerned,  she  was  "defiled  "  (Deut.  xxiv. 
2-4);  we  may  infer  from  the  statement  of  the 
ground,  tliat  there  was  no  olyection  to  the  re-mar- 
riage of  the  original  parties,  if  the  divorced  wife 
had  remained  unmarried  in  the  interval.  If  the 
wife  was  divorced  on  the  ground  of  adultery,  her 
re-marriage  was  impossible,  inasmuch  as  the  pun- 
ishment for  such  a  crime  was  death.  In  the  N.  T. 
there  are  no  direct  precepts  on  the  subject  of  the 
re-marringe  of  divorced  persons.  All  the  remarks 
bearing  upon  the  point  had  a  primary  reference  to 
an  entirely  different  subject,  namely,  the  abuse  of 
divorce.  For  instance,  our  Lord's  declarations  in 
Matt.  V.  .32,  xix.  9,  applying  as  they  expressly  do 
to  the  case  of  a  wife  divorced  on  other  grounds 
than  tliat  of  unfaitlifulness,  and  again  St.  Pauls, 
in  1  (.'or.  vii.  11,  pre-supposing  a  contingency 
which  he  himself  had  prohibited  as  being  improper, 
cannot  be  regarded  as  directed  to  the  general  ques- 
tion of  re-marriage.  In  applying  these  passages  to 
)ur  own  circumstances,  due  regard  must  be  had 
to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  Jewish  divorce,  which 
Was  not,  as  with  us,  a  judicial  proceeding  based  on 
evidence  and  pronounced  by  authority,  but  the 
arbitrary,  and  sometimes  capricious  act  of  an  in- 

a  The  close  analogy  of  this  regulation  to  the 
Atneiiian  law  respecting  the  enUx-qpoi  has  been  al- 
ruadj  noticed  in  the  article  on  HEra. 
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dividual.  The  assertion  that  a  woman  divorced  ot 
improper  and  trivial  grounds  is  made  to  commit 
adultery,  does  not  therefore  bear  upon  the  question 
of  a  person  divorced  by  judicial  authority;  no  such 
case  as  our  I>ord  supposes  can  now  take  place;  at 
all  events  it  would  take  place  only  in  connection 
with  the  question  of  what  form  adequate  grounds 
for  divorce.  The  early  Church  was  divided  in  ita 
opinion  on  this  subject  (Pjingham,  Anl.  xxii.  2,  § 
12).     [DivoHCK,  Amer.  ed.] 

With  regard  to  age,  no  restriction  is  pronounced 
in  the  Bible.  Pearly  marriage  is  spoken  of  with 
approval  in  several  passages  (Prov.  ii.  17,  v.  18;  Is. 
Ixii.  6),  and  in  reducing  this  general  statement  to 
the  more  definite  one  of  years,  we  nnist  take  into 
account  the  very  early  age  at  which  persons  arrive 
at  pul)erty  iji  oriental  countries.  In  modern  Kgypt 
marriage  takes  place  in  general  before  the  bride 
has  attained  the  age  of  IG,  frequently  when  she 
is  12  or  13,  and  occasionally  when  she  is  only  10 
(Lane,  i.  208).  The  Talmudists  forbade  marriage 
in  the  case  of  a  man  under  13  years  and  a  day. 
and  in  the  case  of  a  woman  under  12  years  and  a 
day  (Buxtorf,  Sijnngofj.  cap.  7,  p.  143).  The 
usual  age  appears  to  have  been  higher,  about  18 
years. 

Certain  days  were  fixed  for  the  ceremonies  ol 
betrothal  and  marriage  —  the  fourth  day  for  virgin* 
and  the  fifth  for  widows  (Mishna,  Kelub.  1,  §  \). 
The  more  modern  .lews  similarly  appoint  different 
days  for  virgins  and  widows,  Wednesday  and  Friday 
for  the  former,  Thursday  for  the  latter  (Picart,  i. 
240). 

III.  The  customs  of  the  Hebrews  and  of  oriental 
nations  generally,  in  regard  to  the  preliminaries  of 
marriage  as  well  as  the  ceremonies  attending  the 
rite  itself,  differ  in  many  respects  from  those  with 
which  we  are  familiar.  In  the  first  place,  the 
choice  of  the  bride  devolved  not  on  the  bridegroom 
himself,  but  on  his  relations  or  on  a  friend  deputed 
by  the  bridegroom  for  this  purjjose.  Thus  Abra- 
ham sends  Fliezer  to  find  a  suitable  bride  for  his 
son  Isaac,  and  the  narrative  of  his  mission  affords 
one  of  the  most  charming  pictures  of  patriarchal 
life  (Gen.  xxiv.);  Hagar  chooses  a  wife  for  Ishmael 
(Gen.  xxi.  21);  Isaac  directs  Jacob  in  his  choice 
(Gen.  xxviii.  1) ;  and  Judah  selects  a  wife  for  Er  (Gen. 
xxxviii.  6).  It  does  not  follow  that  the  bridegroom*? 
wishes  were  not  consulted  in  this  arrangement;  on 
the  contrary,  the  parents  made  proposals  at  the  in- 
stigation of  their  sons  in  the  instances  of  Shecbem 
(Gen.  xxxiv.  4,  8)  and  Samson  (.ludg.  xiv.  1-10). 
A  marriage  contracted  without  the  parents'  inter- 
ference was  likely  to  turn  out,  as  in  ICsau's  case, 
"a  grief  of  mind  "  to  them  (Gen.  xxvi.  35,  xxvii. 
46).  As  a  general  rule  the  proposal  originated 
with  the  family  of  the  bridegroom:  occasionally, 
when  there  was  a  difference  of  rank,  this  rule  was 
reversed,  and  the  bride  was  offered  by  her  father, 
as  by  Jethro  to  jMoses  (Kx.  ii.  21).  by  Caleb  to 
Othniel  (.Josh.  xv.  17),  and  by  Saul  to  David 
(1  Sam.  xviii.  27).  The  imaginary  case  of  women 
soliciting  husliands  (Is.  iv.  1)  was  designed  to  con- 
vey to  the  mind  a  picture  of  the  ravaires  of  war, 
by  which  the  greater  part  of  tiie  males  had  fallen. 
The  consent  of  the  maiden  was  sometimes  asked 
(Gen.  xxiv.  58);  but  this  appears  to  have  been 
subordinate  to  the  previous  consent  of  the  fathei 
and  the  adult  brothers  (Gen.  xxiv.  51,  xxxiv.  11) 
Occasionally  the  whole  business  of  selecting  fchf 
wife  was  left  in  the  hands  of  a  friend,  and  hcnof 
the  case  might  arise  which  is  su[)posed  by  the   I'a^ 
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jiudists  (  Yebmn.  2,  §§  6,  7),  thai  a  man  might  not 
oe  aware  to  which  of  tw:  sisters  he  was  hetrotlied. 
So  in  Egypt  at  tlie  present  day  the  choice  of  a  wife 
ifl  sometimes  entrusted  to  a  professional  woman 
styled  a  khdCbeli :  and  it  is  seldom  that  the  bride- 
groom sees  the  features  of  his  bride  before  the 
marriage  has  taken  place  (Lane,  i.  20U-211). 

The  selection  of  the  bride  was  followed  by  the 
espousal,  which  was  not  altogether  like  our  "  en- 
gagement," but  was  a  formal  proceeding,  under- 
taken by  a  friend  or  legal  representative  on  the 
part  of  the  bridegroom,  and  by  the  parents  on  the 
part  of  the  bride ;  it  was  confirmed  by  oaths,  and 
accompanied  with  presents  to  the  bride.  Thus 
Eliezer,  on  behalf  of  Isaac,  propitiates  the  favor 
of  Heliekah  by  presenting  her  in  anticipation  with 
a  massive  golden  nose-ring  and  two  bracelets ;  he 
then  proceeds  to  treat  with  the  parents,  and,  having 
obtained  their  consent,  he  brings  forth  the  more 
costly  and  formal  presents,  "jewels  of  silver,  and 
jewels  of  gold,  and  raiment,"  for  the  bride,  and 
presents  of  less  value  for  the  mother  and  l)rothers 
(Gen.  xxiv.  22,  53).  These  presents  were  descrilied 
by  different  terms,  that  to  the  bride  by  mohar « 
(A.  V.   "dowry"),  and   that  to  the  relations  by 
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a  The  term  mohar  {'^7V2>)  occurs  only  thrice  in 
the  Bible  (Gen.  xxxiv.  12  ;  Ex.  xxii.  17  ;  1  Sam.  xviii. 
25).  From  the  second  of  the  three  passages,  compared 
with  Deut.  xxii.  29,  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  sum 
■was  in  all  cases  paid  to  the  father ;  but  this  inference 
is  unfounded,  because  the  sum  to  be  paid  according  to 
that  passage  was  not  the  proper  moliar,  but  a  sum 
"according  to,"  /.  e.  equivalent  to  the ??? oAar, and  this, 
not  as  a  price  for  tlie  bride,  but  as  a  penalty  for  the 
ofifense  committed.  The  origin  of  the  term,  and  con- 
«equently  its  specific  sense,  is  uncertain.  Gesenius 
{Tkes.  p.  773)  has  evolved  the  sense  of  "purchase- 
money  "  by  connecting  it  with  "13^,  "  to  sell."  It 
-    t' 

has  also  been  connected  with  HH^.    "  to   hasten," 

-  t'  ' 

as  though  it  signified  a  present  hastily  produced  for  the 
bride  when  her  consent  was  obtained;  and  again  with 

*nn^,  "morrow,"  as  though  it  were  the  gift  pre- 
sented to  the  bride  on  the  morning  after  the  wedding, 
like  the  German  Morgen-gabe  (Saalschiitz,  ArchdoL.  ii. 
193). 

*  Gussett  {Com7r)entarn  Ling.  Hebr.  ed.  2d,  p.  875) 
has  well  said  :  "  Signiflcationes  dotandi  et  accelerandi 
luomodo  coinciderint  in  unum  verbum.  quidque  com- 
hune  habeant,  vix  dixeris."  The  writer  of  the  pre- 
iieding  paragraph,  in  speaking  of  "  the  origin  of  the 
term  and  its  specific  sense,"  neglects  to  notice  Fiirst's 
phonetic  combinations,  and  the  Arabic  usage,  by  which 
he  very   naturally   connects  the  different   senses  of 

"inXD  with  the  ground  meaning  to  flow  ;  namely,  to 
flow  omvard,  to  hasten  on^  and  to  flow  away  to,  in 
the  sense  of  passing  over  from  one  to  another  in  ex- 
change, and  "  hence  to  take  in  exchange  (through  a 

gift,   *in^)  a  wife,  1.  e.  to  marry,  Ex.  xxii.  15."    He 

defines  inX3,  "a  gift,  a  marriage  gift  or  price,  paid 
to  the  parents  of  the  wife." 

In  Ex.  xxii.  15,  16  (A.  V.  16, 17)  the  offender,  in  the 
tase  supposed,  is  required  to  pay  the  usual  purchase- 
money  to  the  parent,  the  latter  being  allowed  to  give 
he  daughter  in  marriage  or  not,  at  his  own  option. 
'According  to  the  purchase-money  of  virgins  ''  means 
file  sum  usually  paid  for  a  virgin  received  in  marnage. 
The  expression,  "he  shall  pay  money,"  in  its  imnie- 
Jiate  connection  with  the  preceding  clause,  "  if  her 
fether  utterly  refu3>  to  give  her  unto  him,"  certainly 
«ij/lie8  that  it  shall  be  paid  to  the  "  father." 


mattanP  Thus  Shechem  offers  "  never  so  much 
dowry  and  gift"  (Gen.  xxxiv.  12),  the  former  foi 
the  bride,  the  latter  for  the  relations.  It  has  been 
supposed  indeed  that  the  violutr  was  a  price  paid 
down  to  the  fivther  for  the  sale  of  his  daughter. 
Such  a  custom  undoubtedly  ]irevails  in  certain 
parts  of  the  East  at  the  present  day,  but  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  the  case  with  free  women  in 
patriarchal  times ;  for  the  daughters  of  Eaban  make 
it  a  matter  of  complaint  that  their  father  had 
bargained  for  the  services  of  Jacob  in  exchange  for 
their  hands,  just  as  if  they  were  "  strangers  "  (Gen. 
xxxi.  15);  and  the  permission  to  sell  a  daughter 
was  restricted  to  the  case  of  a  "servant"  or 
secondary  wife  (Ex.  xxi.  7):  nor  does  David,  when 
complaining  of  the  non-completion  of  Saul's  bargain 
with  hira,  use  the  expression  "  I  bou/j/it  for,"  but 
"  I  esjMrused  to  me  for  an  hundred  foreskins  of  the 
Philistines"  (2  Sam.  iii.  1-1).  The  expressions  in 
Hos.  iii.  2,  "So  I  bought  her  to  me,"  and  in  Kuth 
iv.  10,  "  Kuth  have  I  purchased  to  be  ray  wife," 
certainly  appear  to  favor  the  opposite  view;  it 
should  be  observed,  however,  that  in  the  former 
passage  great  doubt  exists  as  to  the  correctness  of 
the  translation  c ;  and  that  in  the  latter  the  case 


The  point  now  at  issue  is  stated  too  strongly  in  the 
text,  by  saying,  "  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  mohar 
was  a  price  paid  down  to  the  father  for  the  sale  of  his 
daughter."  The  customary  present  to  the  father,  in 
return  for  the  gift  of  his  daughter  in  marriage,  origi- 
nating in  such  a  custom,  continued  to  be  expressed  by 
this  word,  though  only  an  honorary  acknowledgment 
of  the  favor  shown  by  him  in  bestowing  hLs  daughter-s 
hand.  This  view  of  the  case  disposes,  substantially, 
of  the  objections  urged  in  the  text.  But  it  may  br 
added,  that  the  statement  there  made  of  the  grouni^^ 
of  complaint,  on  the  part  of  Laban's  daughters,  is  an 
unnecessary  and  forced  construction  of  the  language 
in  ch.  xxxi.  15.  Ijaban's  right  to  require  Jacob's 
service,  in  return  for  giving  them  in  marriage,  wa« 
not  questioned  by  Jacob,  nor,  so  far  as  appears,  by 
them.  (See  Gen.  xxix.  15,  18,  20.)  The  natural  con 
struction  of  their  complaint  is,  that  they  are  treated, 
in  all  respects,  as  aliens,  and  not  as  of  his  own  flosh 
and  blood.  Similar  to  this,  in  effect,  is  Jacob's  com- 
plaint in  ch.  xxxi.  42,  "  Surely  thou  wouldst  now  haye 
sent  me  away  empty."  In  the  case  of  David  and  Saul 
the  mohar  is  expressly  declined  by  the  latter  (1  Sam 
xviii.  25) ;  and  in  place  of  it,  he  accepts  the  prooft 
that  a  hundred  Philistines  have  been  slain,  "  to  be 
avenged  of  the  king's  enemies."  Evidently,  this  re- 
quirement was  made  by  the  king  on  his  own  behalf, 
and  in  place  of  the  usual  present  to  the  father.  JFoi 
this  reason,  as  well  as  on  the  general  ground  above 
stated,  that  the  mohar  had  become  only  an  honorary 
present  to  the  father,  David  could  say  (2  Sam.  iii  14^ 
"  I  espoused,"  etc.,  instead  of  *'  I  bought." 

T,  J.  C. 

b  *\r\12.  The  importance  of  presents  at  the  tima 
of  betrothal  appears  from  the  application  of  the  term 
&ras  (ti?"nS),  literally,  "  to  make  a  present,"  in  the 
special  sense  of  "  to  betroth." 

c  The  term  used  (n~l3)  has  a  general  sense  "t/^ 

make  an  agreement."  The  meaning  of  the  verse  a^ 
pears  *^o  be  this :  the  Prophet  had  previously  ma? 
ried  Jv'wife,  named  Gomer,  who  had  turned  out  un- 
faithful to  him.  He  had  separated  from  her  ;  but  h« 
was  ordered  to  renew  his  intimacy  with  her,  and  pre- 
vious to  doing  this  he  places  her  on  her  proba- 
tion, setting  her  apart  for  a  time,  and  for  her  main 
tenance  agreeing  to  give  her  fifteen  pieces  of  bilTer  U 
addition  to  a  certain  amount  of  food. 
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irould  not  be  conclusive,  as  Ruth  might  well  be 
eonsidered  as  incUuled  in  tlie  purciiase  of  her  prop- 
erty. It  would  undoubtedly  be  expected  that  the 
r/»t»/m/-  should  be  proportioned  to  the  position  of  the 
bride,  and  that  a  poor  man  could  not  on  that  ac- 
count aflbrd  to  marry  a  rich  wife  (1  Sam.  xviii. 
23).  Occasionally  the  bride  recei\ed  a  dowry « 
from  her  father,  as  instanced  in  the  cases  of  Caleb's 
(Judg.  1.  15)  and  Pharaoh's  (1  K.  ix.  16)  daugh- 
ters. A  "  settlement,"  in  the  modern  sense  of  the 
term,  i.  e.  a  written  document  securing  property 
to  the  wife,  did  not  come  into  use  until  the  post- 
Babylonian  period:  the  only  instance  we  have  of 
one  is  in  Tob.  vii.  14,  where  it  is  described  as  an 
"  insti-ument "  {crvYYpvi.<p'i])-  The  Talmudists  styled 
It  a  kciubdJib  and  have  laid  down  minute  directions 
»8  to  the  disposal  of  the  sum  secured,  in  a  treatise 
of  the  JNIishna  expressly  on  that  subject,  from 
trhich  we  extract  the  following  particulars.  The 
peculiarity  of  the  Jewish  ketubnh  consisted  in  this, 
that  it  was  a  definite  sum,  varying  not  according 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  parties,  but  according 
to  the  state  of  the  bride,  '^  whether  she  be  a  spinster, 
a  widow,  or  a  divorced  woman''  (1,  §  2):  and 
further,  that  the  dowry  could  not  be  claimed  until 
the  termination  of  the  marriage  by  the  death  of  the 
husband  or  by  divorce  (5,  §  1),  though  advances 
might  be  made  to  the  wife  previously  (9,  §  8). 
Subsequently  to  betrothal  a  woman  lost  all  power 
over  her  property,  and  it  became  vested  in  the  hus- 
band, unless  he  had  previously  to  marriage  re- 
nounced his  right  to  it  (8,  §  1 ;  9,  §  1 ).  Stipulations 
were  entered  into  for  the  increase  of  the  ketubnh^ 
when  the  bride  had  a  handsome  allowance  (6,  §  3). 
The  act  of  betrothal  c  was  celelirated  by  a  feast 
(1,  §  5),  aTid  among  the  more  modern  -lews  it  is  the 
custom  in  some  parts  for  the  bridesrrocm  to  place  a 
ring  on  the  bride's  finger  (Picart.  i.  2ii9)  —  a  cus- 
tom which  also  prevailed  among  the  IJomans  {Diet. 
of  Ant.  p.  604).  Some  writers  have  endeavored 
to  prove  that  the  rings  noticed  in  the  0.  T.  (Ex. 
XXXV.  22;  Is.  iii.  21)  were  nuptial  rings,  but  there 
is  not  the  slightest  evidence  of  this.  ^Ihe  ring  was 
nevertheless  regarded  among  the  Hebrews  as  a 
token  of  fidelity  ((ien.  xli.  42),  and  of  adoption 
into  a  family  (Luke  xv.  22).  According  to  Selden 
it  was  oritjinally  given  as  an  equivalent  for  dowry- 
money  {Uxor  Kbniic.  ii.  14).  lietwteu  the  be- 
trothal and  the  marriage  an  interval  elupsed,  vary- 
ing from  a  few  days  in  the  patriarchal  age  (Gen. 

«  The  technical  tenn  of  the  Talmudist  for  the  dowry 
which  the  wife  brought  to  her  husbaud,  answering  to 

the  dos  of  the  liatins,  was  S"^  jTTD. 

*  ni}^n3,  literally  "a  writing."  The  term  was 
ilso  specitically  applied  to  the  sum  settled  on  the  wife 
by  the  husband,  answering  to  the  Latin  donatio  proptir 
lup/ias. 

c  The  practice  of  the  modern  Egyptians  illustrates 
ihis  ;  for  with  them  the  dowry,  though  its  amount  dif- 
fers according  to  the  wealth  of  the  suifor,  is  still  grad- 
nated  according  to  the  stjite  of  the  bride.  A  certain 
portion  only  of  the  dowry  is  paid  down,  the  rest  being 
leld  in  reserve  (Lane,  i  211).  Among  the  modern 
Jews  d.{r,<^  the  amount  of  the  dowry  varies  with  the 
Ktate  of  the  bride,  according  to  a  fixed  scale  (Picart,  i. 
240). 

d  The  amount  of  the  dowry,  according  to  the  Mosaic 
AW.  appears  to  have  been  fifty  shekels  (Ex.  xxii.  17, 
jompired  with    Deut.  xxii.  29). 

«  T))«  technical  term    u.i^ed  by  the   Talmudists   for 

••trothing  was  kiddits/i'm  (^''V'^'^r'),    derived   from 
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xxiv.  55),  to  a  full  year  for  virgins  and  a  month  for 
widows  in  later  times.  During  this  period  th« 
bride-elect  lived  with  her  friends,  and  all  communi- 
cation between  herself  and  her  future  husband  wai 
can-ied  on  through  the  medium  of  a  friend  deputed 
for  the  purpose,  termed  the  "  friend  of  the  bride- 
groom "  (John  iii.  29),  She  was  now  virtually 
regarded  as  the  wife  of  her  future  husband ;  for  it 
was  a  maxim  of  the  Jewish  law  that  betrothal  was 
of  equal  force  with  mairiage  (Phil.  De  spec,  leg 
p.  788).  Hence  faithlessness  on  her  part  was  pun- 
ishable with  death  (Deut.  xxii.  23,  24),  the  hus- 
band having,  however,  the  option  of  "  putting  hei 
away"  (Matt.  i.  19)  by  giving  her  a  bill  of  divorce- 
ment, in  case  he  did  not  wish  to  proceed  to  such 
an  extreme  punishment  (Deut.  xxiv.  1).  False 
accusations  on  this  ground  were  punished  by  a 
severe  fine  and  the  forfeiture  of  the  right  of  divorce 
(Deut.  xxii.  13-19).  The  betrothed  woman  could 
not  part  with  her  property  after  betrothal,  except 
in  certain  cases  {Ketub.  8,  §  1):  and,  in  short,  the 
bond  of  matrimony  was  as  fully  entered  into  by 
betrothal,  as  with  us  by  marriage.  In  this  respect 
we  may  compare  the  practice  of  the  Athenians,  who 
regarded  the  formal  betrothal  as  indispensable  to 
the  validity  of  a  marriage  contract  {Diet,  of  Ant. 
p.  598).  The  customs  of  the  Nestorians  afford 
several  points  of  similarity  in  respect  both  to  the 
mode  of  effecting  the  betrothal  and  the  importance 
attached  to  it  (Grant's  Nestorians,  pp.  197,  198). 

We  now  come  to  the  wedding  itself;  and  in  this 
the  most  observable  point  is,  that  there  were  no 
definite  religious  ceremonies  connected  with  it./ 
It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  some  formal  ratification 
of  tlie  espousal  with  an  oath  took  place,  as  implied 
in  some  allusions  to  marriage  (Ez.  xvi.  8;  Mai.  ii. 
14),  particularly  in  the  expression,  "  the  covenant 
of  her  God  "  (Prov.  ii.  17),  as  appHed  to  the  mar- 
riage bond,  and  that  a  blessing  was  pronounced 
(Gen.  xxiv.  60;  Ruth  iv.  11,  12)  sometimes  by  the 
parents  (Tob.  vii.  13).  But  the  essence  of  the 
marriage  ceremony  consisted  in  the  removal  of  the 
bride  from  her  father's  house  to  that  of  the  bride- 
groom or  his  father.t' 

The  bridegroom  prepared  himself  for  the  occa- 
sion by  putting  on  a  festive  dress,  and  especially  by 
placing  on  bis  head  the  handsome  turban  described 
by  the  term  peer  (Is.  Ixi.  10:  A.  V.  "ornaments"), 
and  a  nuptial  crown  or  garland''  (Cant.  iii.  11):  he 
was  redolent  of  myrrh  and  frankincense  and  "  all 


'^^P)  "  *°  ^^^  apart."  There  is  a  treatise  in  the 
Mishna  so  entitled,  in  which  various  questions  of  cas- 
uistry of  slight  interest  to  us  are  discussed. 

/  It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  there  is  no  term 
in  the  Hebrew  language  to  express  the  ceremony  of 

marriage.        The    substantive    chatunnah     {T^^TVTJt) 

occurs  but  once,  and  then  in  connection  with  the  day 
(Cant.  iii.  11).  The  word  "  wedding  "  does  not  occui 
at  all  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  Old  Testament. 

f/  There  seems  indeed  to  be  a  literal  truth  in  the 
Hebrew  expres-tiion  "to  take  "  a  wife  (Num.  xii.  1 ;  1 
Chr.  ii.  21);  for  the  ceremony  appears  to  have  mainly 
consisted  in  the  taking.  Among  the  modern  .\rab8 
the  same  custom  prevails,  the  capture  and  removal  of 
the  bride  being  ettected  with  a  cousidentble  show  of 
violenre  (Burckhanlt's  NiUfs,  i.  108). 

t>  The  bridegroom's  crown  was  made  of  various  ma^ 
terials  (gold  or  silver,  roses,  myrtle,  or  olive),  according 
to  his  circumstances  (Selden,  U.r.  Ehr.  ii.  15).  Th« 
use  of  the  crown  at  marriages  was  familiar  both  to  th> 
Greeks  and  Romans  {Did.  of  Ant.,  Corona' 
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wwders  of  the  merchant"  (Cant.  iii.  6).  The 
Dride  prepared  herself  for  the  ceremony  by  taking  a 
bath,  generally  on  the  day  preceding  the  wedding, 
riiis  was  probably  in  ancient  as  in  modern  times  a 
formal  proceeding,  accompanied  with  considerable 
pomp  (Picart,  i.  240;  Lane,  i.  217).  The  notices 
of  it  in  the  Bible  are  so  few  as  to  have  escaped 
general  observation  (Ruth  iii.  3;  Ez.  xxiii.  40;  Eph. 
V.  26,  27);  but  the  passages  cited  estabhsh  the 
antiquity  of  the  custom,  and  the  expressions  in  the 
bst  ("  having  purified  her  by  the  laver  of  water," 
"not  having  spot")  have  evident  reference  to  it. 
A  similar  custom  prevailed  among  the  Greeks  {Diet, 
of  Ant.  s.  V.  BnlnecB,  p.  185).  The  distinctive 
feature  of  the  bride's  attire  was  the  tsa"iph,<^  or 
"  veil  "  —  a  light  robe  of  ample  dimensions,  which 
covered  not  only  the  face  but  the  whole  person 
(Gen.  xxiv.  65;  comp.  xxxviii.  14,  15).  This  was 
regarded  as  the  symbol  of  her  submission  to  her 
husband,  and  hence  in  1  Cor.  xi.  10,  the  veil  is 
apparently  described  under  the  term  i^ovaria,  "  au- 
thority." She  also  wore  a  peculiar  girdle,  named 
kislisfiunm,b  the  "attire  "  (A.  V.),  which  no  bride 
could  forget  (Jer.  ii.  .32) ;  and  her  head  was  crowned 
with  a  chaplet,  which  was  again  so  distinctive  of 
the  bride,  that  the  Hebrew  term  cctllah,<'  "bride," 
originated  from  it.  If  the  bride  were  a  virgin, 
she  wore  her  hair  flowing  {Ketub.  2,  §  1).  Her 
robes  were  white  (Rev.  xix.  8),  and  sometimes  em- 
broidered with  gold  thread  (Ps.  xlv.  13,  14),  and 
covered  with  perfumes  (Ps.  xlv.  8):  she  was  further 
decked  out  witli  jewels  (Is.  xlix.  18,  Ixi.  10;  Rev. 
xxi.  2).  When  the  fixed  hour  arrived,  which  was 
generally  late  in  the  evening,  the  bridegroom  set 
forth  from  his  house,  attended  by  his  groomsmen, 
termed  in  Hebrew  mere^imf^  (A.  V.  "companions; 
Judg.  xiv.  11),  and  in  Greek  viol  rod  vvfx(pcavos 
(A.  V.  "  chihh'en  of  the  bride-chamber;"  Matt. 
ix.  15),  preceded  by  a  band  of  musicians  or  singers 


a  P^"^^,  See  article  on  Dress.  The  use  of  the 
TOil  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Hebrews.  It  was  cus- 
tomary among  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  and  among 
the  latter  it  gave  rise  to  the  expression  niiho,  literally 
"  to  veil,"  and  hence  to  our  word  "  nuptial."  It  is 
gtill  used  by  the  Jews  (Picart,  i.  241).  The  modern 
Egyptians  envelope  the  bride  in  an  ample  shawl,  which 
perhaps  more  than  anything  else  resembles  the  lie- 
brew  tzaipli  (Lane,  i.  220). 

6  D"^'^^*^p.  Some  difiFerence  of  opinion  exists  as 
to  this  tenu.  [Girdle.]  The  girdle  was  an  important 
article  of  the  bride's  dress  among  the  Romans,  and 
gave  rise  to  the  expression  solvere  zonam. 

c  n-  3.  The  bride's  crown  was  either  of  gold  or 
gilded.  The  use  of  it  was  interdicted  after  the  de.struc- 
tion  of  the  second  Temple,  as  a  token  of  humiliation 
(Selden,  Ux.  Ebr.  ii.  15). 

^  D"^^"n^.  Winer  {Rwb.  s.  v.  "Hochzeit") 
Identifies  the  "  children  of  the  bridechamber  "  with  the 
yhoslibenim  (a"^D3t?71tr)   of  the    Talmudists.     But 

Jihe  former  were  the  attendants  rn  the  bridegroom 
llone,  while  the  shoshbenim  were  two  persons  selected 
jn  the  day  of  the  marriage  to  represent  the  interests 
(I  bride  and  bridegroom,  apparently  with  a  special 
new  to  any  possible  litigation  that  might  sub.sequently 
i,ni%  on  the  subject  noticed  in  Deut.  xxii.  15-21  (Selden, 
Ux.  Shr.  ii.  16). 

e  Compare  the  5aSe?  wfi^LKaC  of  the  Greeks  (Aristoph. 
*tar,  1317).     Ihe'  lamps  described  in   Matt.  xxv.  7 
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(Greu.  xxxi.  27 ;  Jer.  vii.  34,  xvi.  9 ;  1  Mace  ix. 

39),  and  accompanied  by  persons  bearing  flam- 
beaux e  (2  Esdr.  X.  2 ;  Matt.  xxv.  7 ;  compare  Jer. 
XXV.  10;  Rev.  xviii.  23,  "the  light  of  a  candle") 
Having  reached  the  house  of  the  bride,  who  with 
her  maidens  anxiously  expected  his  arrival  (Matt. 
xxv.  6),  he  conducted  the  whole  party  back  to  his 
own  or  his  father's/  house,  with  every  demonstra- 
tion of  gladness  f?  (Ps.  xlv.  15).  On  their  way 
back  they  were  joined  by  a  party  of  maidens, 
friends  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  who  were  in 
waiting  to  catch  the  procession  as  it  passed  (Matt 
xxv.  6;  comp.  Trench  on  Parables,  p.  244  note). 
The  inhabitants  of  the  place  pressed  out  into  the 
streets  to  watch  the  procession  (Cant.  iii.  11).  At 
the  house  a  feast*  was  prepared,  to  which  all  the 
friends  and  neighbors  were  invited  (Gen.  xxix.  22, 
Matt.  xxii.  1-10;  Luke  xiv.  8;  John  ii.  2),  and  the 
festivities  were  protracted  for  seven,  or  even  four- 
teen days  (Judg.  xiv.  12;  Tob.  viii.  19).  The 
guests  were  provided  by  the  host  with  fitting  robes 
(Matt.  xxii.  11;  comp.  Trench,  Parables,  p.  230), 
and  the  feast  was  enlivened  with  riddles  (Judg. 
xiv.  12)  and  other  amusements.  The  bridegroom 
now  entered  into  direct  communication  with  the 
bride,  and  the  joy  of  the  friend  was  "  fulfilled  "  at 
hearing  the  voice  of  the  bridegroom  (John  iii.  29) 
conversing  with  her,  which  he  regarded  as  a  satis- 
factory testimony  of  the  success  of  his  share  in 
the  work.  In  the  case  of  a  virgin,  parched  corn 
was  distributed  among  the  guests  {Ketub.  2,  §  1), 
the  significance  of  which  is  not  apparent;  the  cus- 
tom bears  some  resemblance  to  the  distribution  of 
the  mustaceum  (Juv.  vi.  202)  among  the  guests  at 
a  Roman  wedding.  The  modern  Jews  have  a  cus- 
tom of  shattering  glasses  or  vessels,  by  dashing 
them  to  the  ground  (Picart,  i.  240).  The. last  act 
ill  the  ceremonial  was  the  conducting  of  the  bride 
to  the  bridal  chamber,  cheder »  (Judg.  xv.  1 ;  Joel 


would  be  small  hand-lamps.  Without  them  none 
could  join  the  procession  (Trench's  Parables,  p.  267 
note). 

/  The  bride  was  said  to  "  go  to  "  (bW  S^S)  the 
house  of  her  htisband  (Josh.  xv.  18 ;  Judg.  i.  14) ;  an 
expression  which  is  worthy  of  notice,  lna.-<much  as  it 
has  not  been  rightly  understood  in  Dan.  xi.  6,  whew 
"  they  that  brought  her  "  is  an  expression  for  husband. 
The  bringing  home  of  the  bride  was  regarded  in  the 
later  days  of  the  Roman  empii-e  as  one  of  the  most 
important  parts  of  the  marriage  ceremony  (Bingham, 
Ant.  xxii.  4,  §  7). 

g  From  the  joyous  sounds  used  on  these  occasions 

the  term  halal  (  V^H)  is  applied  in  the  sense  of  mar 

rying  in  Ps.  Ixxviii.  63 ;  A.  V.  "  their  maidens  wert 
not  given  to  marriage,"  literally,  "  were  not  praised," 
as  in  the  margin.  This  sense  appears  preferable  to 
that  of  the  LXX.,  ovk  eirevO-qcrav ,  which  is  adopted  by 
Gesenius  {T/ies.  p.  596).  The  noi.se  in  the  streets, 
attendant  on  an  oriental  wedding,  is  exoesHiye,  and 
enables  us  to  understand  the  allusions  in  Jcremiab 
to  the  "  voice  of  the  bridegroom  and  the  voice  of  the 
bride." 

h  The  feast  was  regarded  as  so  essential  a  part  of 
the  marriage  ceremony,  that  noLslv  yd/jLov  acquired 
the  specific  meaning  "  to  celebrate  the  marriage-feast " 
(Gen.  xxix.  22  ;  Esth.  ii.  18  ;  Tob.  viii.  iii;  1  Mace.  ix. 
37,  X.  58,  LXX. ;  Matt.  xxii.  4,  xxv.  10 ;  Luke  xiv.  8X 
and  sometimes  to  celebrate  any  ffeaat  (Esth.  ix.  22) 
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ii.  16),  where  a  canopy,  named  chuppAh  «  was  pre- 
pared (I's.  xix.  5;  Joel  ii.  16).  The  bride  was 
still  completely  veiled,  so  that  the  deception  prac- 
ticed on  Jacob  (Gen.  xxix.  25)  was  very  possil)le. 
If  proof  could  be  subseiiuently  adduced  that  the 
bride  had  not  preserved  her  maiden  purity,  tlie 
case  wiis  investigated;  and,  if  she  was  convicted. 


Lamp  suspended  at  a  modern  ] 


Igyptian wedding.  (Lane.) 


she  was  stoned  to  death  before  her  father's  house 
(Deut.  xxii.  13-21).  A  newly  married  man  was 
exempt  from  military  service,  or  from  any  public 
business  which  mio;ht  draw  him  away  from  his 
home,  for  the  space  of  a  year  (Deut.  xxiv.  5):  a 
similar  privilege  was  granted  to  him  who  was  be- 
trothed (Deut.  XX.  7). 

Hitherto  we  have  described  the  usages  of  mar- 
riage as  well  as  they  can  be  ascertained  from  the 
Bible  itself.  The  Talniudists  specify  three  modes 
by  which  marriage  might  be  effected,  namely, 
money,  marriage-contract,  and  consummation  (Kid- 
dush.  i.  §  1).  The  first  was  by  the  presentation  of 
a  sum  of  money,  or  its  equivalent,  in  the  presence 
of  witnesses,  accompanied  by  a  mutual  declaration 
of  betrothal.  The  second  was  by  a  wi-itte7i,  instead 
of  a  verbal  agreement,  either  with  or  without  a 
sum  of  money.  The  third,  though  valid  in  point 
of  law,  was  discouraged  to  the  greatest  extent,  as 
being  contrary  to  the  laws  of  morality  (Selden, 
Ux.  Ebr.  ii.  1,  2). 

IV.  In  considering  the  social  and  dome.stic  con- 
ditions of  married  life  among  the  Hebrews,  we  must 
in  the  first  place  take  into  account  the  jiosition 
assigned  to  women  generally  in  their  social  scale. 
The  seclusion  of  the  harevi  and  the  habits  conse- 
quent upon  it  were  utterly  unknown  in  early  times, 
and  the  condition  of  the  oriental  woman,  as  pic- 
tured to  us  in  the  Bible,  contrasts  most  favorably 
with  that  of  her  modern  representative.  There  is 
abundant  evidence  that  women,  whether  mairied 
or  nnman-ied,  went  about  with  their  faces  unveiled 


*»  n^ri.      The  term  occurs  in  the  Mishna  (Ketttb. 

i,  §  5),  and  is  explained  by  some  of  the  Jewish  com- 
neitta^rB  to  have  been  a  bower  of  roses  and  myrtles. 
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(Gen.  xii.  14,  xxiv.  16,  65,  xxix.  11 ;  1  Sam.  i.  13) 
An  unmarried  woman  might  meet  and' converse  with 
men,  even  strangers,  in  a  puldic  place  ((ien.  xxiv. 
24,  45-47,  xxix.  9-12;  1  Sam.  ix.  11):  nhe  might 
be  found  alone  in  the  country  without  any  reflec- 
tion on  her  character  (Deut.  xxii.  25-27):  or  she 
migiit  appear  in  a  court  of  justice  (Num.  xxvii.  2). 
Wonjen  not  unfrequently  held  important  ottices, 
w^me  were  prophetesses,  as  Miriam,  Deborah,  Hul- 
ihih,  Noadiah,  and  Anna:  of  others  advice  wsu 
sought  in  emergencies  (2  Sam.  xiv.  2,  xx.  16-22). 
They  took  their  part  in  matters  of  j)ublic  interest 
(I'^x.  XV.  20;  1  Sam.  xviii.  6,  7):  in  short,  they 
enjoyed  as  much  freedom  in  ordinary  life  as  the 
women  of  our  own  country. 

If  such  was  her  general  position,  it  is  ceifain 
that  the  wife  must  have  exercised  an  important 
influence  in  her  own  home.  She  appears  to  have 
taken  her  part  in  family  affairs,  and  even  to  have 
enjoyed  a  considerable  amounlr  of  inde])endence. 
For  instance,  she  entertains  guests  at  her  own 
desire  (2  K.  iv.  8)  in  the  absence  of  her  husband 
(Judg.  iv.  18),  and  sometimes  even  in  defiance  of 
his  wishes  (1  Sam.  xxv.  14,  &c.):  she  disposes  of 
her  child  by  a  vow  without  any  reference  to  her 
husband  (1  Sa"m.  i.  24):  she  consults  with  him  as 
to  the  marriage  of  her  children  ((Jen.  xxvii.  46): 
her  suggestions  as  to  any  don>estic  arrangements 
meet  with  due  attention  (2  K.  iv.  9):  and  occa- 
sionally she  criticizes  the  conduct  of  her  husband 
in  terms  of  great  severity  (1  Sam.  xxv.  25;  2  Sam. 
vi.  20). 

The  relations  of  husband  and  wife  appear  to  have 
been  characterized  by  affection  and  tenderness.  He 
is  occasionally  described  as  the  "friend"  of  his 
wife  (Jer.  iii.  20;  Hos.  iii.  1),  and  his  love  for  her 
is  frequently  noticed  (Gen.  xxiv.  67,  xxix.  18).  On 
the  other  hand,  the  wife  was  the  consolation  of  the 
husband  in  time  of  trouble  (Gen.  xxiv.  67),  and 
her  grief  at  his  loss  presented  a  picture  of  the  most 
abject  woe  (Joel  i.  8).  No  stronger  testimony,  how- 
ever, can  be  afforded  as  to  the  ardent  alfection  of 
husband  and  wife,  than  that  which  we  derive  from 
the  general  tenor  of  the  book  of  Canticles.  At 
the  same  time  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  ex- 
ceptions to  this  state  of  affairs  were  more  numerous 
than  is  consistent  with  our  ideas  of  matrimonial 
happiness.  One  of  the  evils  inseparable  from  polyg- 
amy is  the  discomfort  arising  from  the  jealousies 
and  quarrels  of  the  several  wives,  as  instanced  in 
the  households  of  Abraham  and  Elkanah  (Gen. 
xxi.  11;  1  Sam.  i.  6).  The  purchase  of  wives,  and 
the  small  amount  of  liberty  allowed  to  daughters 
in  the  choice  of  husbands,  nnist  inevitalily  have  led 
to  unhappy  unions.  1  he  allusions  to  the  misery 
of  a  contentious  and  brawling  wife  in  the  Proverbs 
(xix.  13,  xxi.  9,  19,  xxvii.  15)  convey  the  impres- 
sion that  the  infliction  was  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  Hebrew  households,  and  in  the  Mishna  {Kihtb. 
7,  §  6)  the  fact  of  a  woman  being  noisy  is  laid 
down  as  an  adequate  ground  lor  divorce.  In  the 
N.  T.  the  mutual  relations  of  husband  and  wife 
are  a  subject  of  frequent  exhortation  (Kph.  v.  22-33; 
Col.  iii.  18,  19;  Tit.  ii.  4,  5;  1  l*et.  iii.  1-7):  it  is 
certainly  a  noticeable  coincidence  that  these  exhor- 
tations should  be  found  exclusively  in  the  epistles 
addressed  to  Asiatics,  nor  is  it  improbable  that  they 


The  term  was  also  applied  to  the  canopy  under  which 
the  nuptial  benediction  was  pronounced,  or  to  thi 
robe  spread  over  the  heads  of  the  bride  and  brid* 
groom  (Selden,  ii.  15) 
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irei-e  more  particularly  needed  for  tnem  than  for 
Europeans. 

The  duties  of  the  wife  in  tlie  Hebrew  household 
were  multifarious:  in  addition  to  the  general  super- 
intendence of  the  domestic  arrangements,  such  as 
cooking,  from  which  even  women  of  rank  were  not 
exempted  (Gen.  xviii.  6;  2  Sam.  xiii.  8),  and  the 
distribution  of  food  at  meal-times  (Prov.  xxxi.  15), 
the  manufacture  of  the  clothing  and  tlie  various 
textures  required  in  an  eastern  establishment  de- 
volved upon  her  (Prov  xxxi.  13,  21,  22),  and  if  she 
were  a  model  of  activity  and  skill,  she  produced  a 
suri)lus  of  fine  linen  shirts  and  girdles,  which  she 
aold,  and  so,  like  a  well-freiglited  merchant-ship, 
brought  in  wealth  t(-  her  husliand  from  afiir  (Prov. 
xxxi.  14,  24).  The  poetical  description  of  a  good 
housewife  drawn  in  tlie  last  chapter  of  tlie  Proverbs 
is  both  tilled  up  and  in  some  measure  illustrated 
by  the  following  mirmte  description  of  a  wife's 
duties  towards  her  husband,  as  laid  down  in  the 
Mishna:  *'  Slie  nuist  grind  corn,  and  bake,  and 
wash,  and  cook,  and  suckle  his  child,  make  his  bed, 
and  work  in  wool.  If  she  brougl:t  her  husband 
one  bondwoman,  she  need  not  grind,  V)ake,  or  wash : 
if  two,  she  need  not  cook  nor  suckle  hrs  child :  if 
three,  she  need  not  make  his  bed  nor  work  in  wool : 
if  four,  she  may  sit  in  her  chair  of  state  "  {Ketuh. 
5»  §  5).  Whatever  money  she  earned  by  her  labor 
belonged  to  her  husband  {ib.  6,  §  1).  The  qualifi- 
cation not  only  of  working,  but  of  working  at  home 
(Tit.  ii.  5,  wliere  oiKovpyovs  is  preferable  to 
oiKovpovs),  was  insisted  on  in  the  wife,  and  to  spin 
in  the  street  was  regarded  as  a  violation  of  Jewish 
customs  {Kehib.  7,  §  G). 

The  legal  rights  of  the  wife  are  noticed  in  Ex. 
xxi.  10,  under  the  three  heads  of  food,  raiment,  and 
duty  of  marriage  or  conjugal  riglit.  These  were 
defined  with  great  precision  by  the  Jewish  doctors ; 
for  thus  only  could  one  of  the  most  cruel  effects  of 
polygamy  be  averted,  namely,  the  sacrifice  of  the 
rights  of  the  many  in  favor  of  the  one  whom  the 
lord  of  the  modern  harem  selects  for  his  si)ecial 
attention.  The  regulations  of  the  Talnmdists 
founded  on  Ex.  xxi.  10  may  be  found  in  the  Mishna 
{Keiub.  5,  §  6-9). 

V.  The  allegorical  and  typical  allusions  to  mar- 
riage have  exclusive  reference  to  one  subject,  namely, 
to  exhibit  the  spiritual  relationship  between  God 
and  his  people.  The  earUest  form,  in  which  the 
image  is  implied,  is  in  the  expression  "  to  go  a 
whoring,"  and  "  whoredom,"  as  descriptive  of  the 
rupture  of  that  relationship  by  acts  of  tdolatry. 
These  expressions  have  by  some  writers  been  taken 
in  their  primary  and  literal  sense,  as  pointing  to 
the  licentious  practices  of  idolaters.  But  this  de- 
stroys the  whole  point  of  the  comparison,  and  is 
opposed  to  the  plain  language  of  Scripture:  for 
(1)  Israel  is  described  as  the  false  wife"  "  playing 
the  harlot"  (Is.  i.  21;  Jer.  iii.  1,  6,  8);  (2)  Je- 
hovah is  the  injured  husband,  who  therefore 
divorces  her  (Ps.  Ixxiii.  27;  .ler.  ii.  20;  Hos.  iv. 
12,  ix.  1);  and  (3)  the  other  party  in  tlie  adultery 
is  specified,  sometimes  generally,  as  idols  or  false 
gods  (Deut.  xxxi.  16;  Judg.  ii.  17;  1  Chr.  v.  25; 
Ez.  XX.  30,  xxiii.  30),  and  sometimes  particularly. 
M  in  the  case  of  the  worship   of  goats  (A.  V. 
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"  devils,"  Lev.  xvii.  7),  Molech  (T^v.  xx.  5),  wizarJt 

(Lev.  XX.  6),  an  ephod  (Judg.  viii.  27),  Baalim 
(.Tudg.  viii.  33),  and  even  the  heart  and  eyes  (Num. 
XV.  39) — the  last  of  these  objects  being  such  as 
wholly  to  exclude  the  idea  of  actual  adultery.  The 
image  is  drawn  out  more  at  length  by  Ezekiel 
(xxiii.),  who  compares  the  kingdoms  of  Samaria 
and  Judah  to  the  harlots  Aholah  and  Aholibah; 
and  again  by  Hosea  (i.-iii.),  whose  man-iage  with 
an  adulterous  wife,  his  separation  from  her,  and 
subsequent  reunion  with  her,  were  designed  to  be  a 
visible  lesson  to  the  Israelites  of  their  dealings  with 
Jehovah. 

The  direct  comparison  with  marriage  is  confined 
in  the  O.  T.  to  the  prophetic  writings,  unless  ws 
regard  the  Canticles  as  an  allegorical  work.  [Can- 
TiCLKS.]  The  actual  relation  between  Jehovah 
and  his  people  is  generally  the  point  of  comparison 
(Is.  liv.  5,  Ixii.  4;  Jer.  iii.  14;  Hos.  ii.  19;  Mai.  ii. 
11);  but  sometimes  the  graces  consequent  thereon 
are  described  under  the  image  of  bridal  attire  (Is. 
xlix.  18,  Ixi.  10),  and  the  joy  of  Jehovah  in  his 
Church  under  (hat  of  the  joy  of  a  bridegroom  (Is. 
Ixii.  5). 

In  the  N.  T.  the  image  of  the  hridegroom  is 
transferred  from  Jehovah  to  Christ  (Matt.  ix.  15; 
-John  iii.  29),  and  that  of  the  bride  to  the  Church 
(2  Cor.  xi.  2;  Uvv.  xix.  7,  xxi.  2,  9,  xxii.  17),  and 
the  comparison  thus  established  is  converted  by  St. 
Paul  into  an  illustration  of  the  position  and  mutual 
duties  of  man  and  wife  (Eph.  v.  23-32).  The 
suddenness  of  the  ^Messiah's  appearing,  particularly 
at  the  last  day,  and  the  necessity  of  watchfulness, 
are  inculcated  in  the  para!)le  of  the  Ten  Virgins, 
the  imagery  of  which  is  borrowed  from  the  customs 
of  the  marriage  ceremony  (Matt.  xxv.  1-13).  The 
leather  prepares  the  marriage  feast  for  his  Son,  the 
joys  that  result  from  the  union  being  thus  repre- 
sented (Matt.  xxii.  1-14,  xxv.  10 ;  Rev.  xix.  9 ;  comp. 
INIatt.  viii.  11),  while  the  qualifications  requisite  for 
admission  into  that  union  are  prefigured  by  the 
marriage  garment  (Matt.  xxii.  11).  The  breach 
of  the  union  is,  as  before,  described  as  fornication 
or  whoredom  in  reference  to  the  mystical  Babylon 
(Kev.  xvii.  1,  2,  5). 

The  chief  authorities  on  this  subject  are  Selden's 
Uxor  Kbrnica ;  Michaelis'  Commenlmies ;  the 
Mishna,  particularly  the  books  Vebmnofh,  Ketuhotk, 
Gittin,  and  Kuhhshln ;  Buxtorf  s  Sponsal.  et 
Divort.  Among  the  writers  on  special  points  we 
*inay  notice  Benary,  de  I/ebr.  LerivAi,  Berlin, 
1835;  Kedslob's  Levirafsehe,  Leipzig,  18J0;  and 
Kurtz's  Ehe  des  Hosea,  Dorpat,  1859. 

W.  L.  B. 

*  MARS'  HILL,  another  name  in  the  A.  V., 
Acts  xvii.  22,  for  Areopagus,  ver.  19.  The  name 
is  the  same  in  Greek  (6  ''Apeios  irdyo^),  and  should 
be  the  same  in  English.  The  variation  seenrs  to 
be  without  design,  or  certainly  without  any  dis- 
tinction of  meaning;  for  the  translators  remark  iu 
the  margin  acrainst  both  passasros  that  Areopagus 
was  "  the  highest  court  in  Athens."  The  older 
versions  of  Tyndale,  Cranmer,  and  the  Genevan  ren- 
I  der  "Mars  strete"  in  both  places,  while  WycliflFe 
I  writes  ''  Areopage."  Against  the  view  that  Paul 
was  arraigned  and  tried  before  the  court,^  as  well 


a  The  term  zctnak  (713^),  in  its  ordinary  applica- 
Son,  is  almost  without  exception  applied  to  the  act  of 
'he  woman.  We  may  here  notice  the  only  exoepticns  to 
be  vrdinary  sense  of  this  term,  namely,  Is.  xxiii.  17, 


where  it  means  "  commerce,"  and  Nah.  iii.  4,  whew 
it  is  equivalent  to  "  crafty  policy,"  just  as  in  2  K.  It. 
22  thf  parallel  word  is  "  witchcrafts." 

b  *  The  modern  Greeks  in  their  disposition  to  re- 
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M  on  the  topojjrapliy  of  the  suhjecu,  see  Akkopa«ub. 

It  is  proposed  here  to  give  soido  account  of  the 
speech  itself,  wliich  Taiil  delivered  on  this  hill,  and 
which  has  given  k)  it  a  celebrity  "  above  all  Greek, 
above  all  liunian  fame.'' 

Scholars  vie  with  each  other  in  their  coninienda- 
Hon  of  this  discourse.  In  its  suggestiveness,  depth 
of  thouiriit,  cogent  reasonings,  eloquence,  and  re- 
niarkal>le  adaptation  to  all  the  congruities  of  time 
and  place,"  although  not  the  longest  it  is  beyond 
question  l!ie  first  of  all  the  recorded  speeches  of  the 
grejit  .Apostle.  I)e  Wette  pronounces  it  "a  model 
of  the  ap(*I(»getic  style  of  discourse."  "  The  address 
cf  I'aul  before  tins  assenilily,"'  says  Neander,  "  is  a 
living  proof  of  his  apostolic  wisdom  and  eloquence. 
We  perceive  here  how  the  Apostle,  according  to  his 
own  expression,  could  become  also  a  heathen  to  the 
heall4en.  that  he  might  win  the  heathen  to  a  recep- 
tion of  the  gospel."  "  The  skill,"  says  Ilemsen, 
"  with  which  he  was  able  to  luring  the  truth  Tiear 
to  the  Athenians,  deserves  admiration.  We  find  in 
this  discourse  of  Paul  nothing  of  au  ill-timed  zeal, 
notJiing  like  declamatory  potnp.  It  is  distin- 
guished for  clearness,  brevity,  coherence,  and  sim- 
plicity of  representation."  Some  object  that  the 
speech  has  been  overpraised  because  Paul  was  not 
enabled  to  l)ring  it  to  a  formal  close.  But  in  truth 
our  astonishment  is  not  that  he  was  interrujited  at 
length  when  he  came  to  announce  to  them  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  a  resurrection  of  the  body, 
but  that  he  held  their  attention  so  long  while  he 
exposed  their  en-ors  and  convicted  them  of  the 
absurdity  and  sinfulness  of  their  conduct. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  general  course 
of  thought.  The  Apostle  begins  by  declaring  that 
the  Atlienians  were  more  than  ordinarily  religious, 
and  C(  nnnends  them  for  that  trait  of  character. 
He  had  read  on  one  of  their  altars  an  inscription '' 
to  ''an  unknown  CJod."  He  recognizes  in  that  ac- 
knowledgment the  heart's  tesiimony  among  the 
heathen  themselves,  that  all  men  feel  the  limitations 
of  tlieir  reWgious  knowledge  and  their  need  of  a 
more  perfect  revelation.  It  was  saying  to  them  in 
effect:  "  You  are  correct  in  acknowledging  a  divine 
existence  lieyond  any  which  the  ordinary  rites  of 
your  worship  recognize;  there  is  such  an  existence. 
You  are  correct  in  confessing  that  this  lieing  is 
unki;own  to  you;  you  have  no  just  conception  of 
his  nature  an<l  perfections."  With  this  introduc- 
tion he  passes  to  his  theme.  "  Whom  therefore 
not  knowing,  ye  worship,  this  one  I  announce  unto 
vou."  He  thus  f)ronoses  to  guide  their  religious 
instincts  and  aspirations  to  their  proper  olject,  i.  e. 
to  teach  them  what  (iod  is,  his  nature  and  attrib- 
utes, and  men's  relations  to  Ilin),  in  opposition  to 
their  false  views  and  practices  as  idolaters  (ver.  2-3). 
In  pursuance  of  tliis  purpose  he  announces  to  them, 
first,  that  (iod  is  the  Creator  of  the  outward,  ma- 
terial universe,  and  therefore  not  to  be  confounded 
with  idols  (ver.  '24 ^  secondly,  that  lie  is  indepen- 
dent of  bis  ereatures,  possessed  of  all  sutticieiicy 
in  Iloiiself.  and  in  no  need  of  costly  gifts  or  offer- 


i«tore  the  aru-ieiit  names  of  their  history  now  call  their 
highest  ii{>peilHte  court  the  *Apeo?  xra-yo?  (Areopagus). 
It  consists  of  a  n-pdeSpo?.  or  Chief .)  ustice,  and  several 
'TupeSpoi  cr  A.>iBOciates,  and  holds  its  sessions  at 
ithens.  11- 

a  *  The  speech  if  genuine  must  exhibit  these  cor 
respondenrus ;  but  with  a  strange  perversity  Baur 
ijkr  A/'dst.  Paiiliis,  p.  I(i7  f)  admits  their  existence, 
um;  Argues  from  them  that  the  speech  must  be  flcti 
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injijs  of  food  and  drink  (ver.  25);  thirdly,  that  Hf 
is  the  Oeator  of  all  mankind,  notwithatanduig 
their  .separation  into  .so  many  nations,  and  their  wid« 
dispersion  on  the  earth  (ver.  2(J;;  and  fourth'y, 
that  he  has  placed  men,  as  individuals  and  nations, 
in  such  relations  of  dependence  on  Himself  as 
render  it  ea.sy  for  them  to  see  that  He  is  their  ( 'reator 
and  l)ispo.ser;  and  that  it  is  their  duty  to  seek  and 
serve  Him  (vv.  27,  28).  'i'he  gromid  hiis  thus  been 
won  for  a  direct  application  of  the  truth  to  his 
auditors.  At  this  point  of  the  discourse,  as  we  may 
well  suppose,  stretching  forth  his  hand  towards  the 
gorgeous  images  within  sight,  he  exclaims:  "  We 
ought  not,  therefore,  to  supi)ose  that  the  I»eity  is 
like  unto  gold,  or  silver,  or  stone,  scidptured  by  the 
art  and  device  of  man  "  (ver.  2!)).  Nor  is  this  all. 
That  which  men  ought  not  to  do,  they  may  not  with 
impunity  any  longer  do.  It  was  owing  to  the  for- 
bearance of  (iod  that  the  heathen  had  been  left 
hitherto  to  disown  the  true  (Iod,  and  transfer  to 
idols  the  worship  which  belongs  to  Him.  He  had 
borne  with  them  as  if  he  had  not  seen  their  willful 
ignorance,  and  would  not  call  them  to  account  for 
it;  but  now,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  gospel,  they 
were  required  to  re])ent  of  their  idolatry  and  for- 
sake it  (ver.  -30),  because  a  day  of  righteous  retri- 
bution awaited  them,  of  which  they  had  assurance 
in  the  resurrection  of  Christ  from  the  dead  (ver. 
31). 

Here  their  clamors  interrupted  him ;  btit  it  is 
not  difficult  to  conjecture  what  was  left  unsaid. 
The  recorded  examples  of  his  preaching  show  that 
he  would  have  held  up  to  them  more  distinctly  the 
character  of  (Jhrist  as  the  Saviour  of  men,  and  have 
urged  them  to  call  on  his  name  and  be  saved.  It 
is  impossible  to  .say  jn.st  in  what  sen.se  the  AjKjstle 
adduced  the  resurrection  of  Christ  as  proof  of  a 
general  judgment.  His  resurrection  from  the  dead 
confirmed  the  truth  of  all  his  claims.  a)id  one  of 
these  was  that  He  was  to  be  the  judge  of  men 
(.lohn  V.  28,  2!)).  His  resurrection  also  estab- 
lished the  possibility  of  such  a  resurrection  of  all 
men  as  was  implied  in  the  Apostle's  doctrine,  tJiat 
all  men  are  to  lie  raised  from  the  dead  and  stand 
before  the  judgment-.seat  of  Christ.  The  Apostle 
may  have  had  the.se  and  similar  coimections  of  the 
fact  in  his  mind ;  but  whether  he  had  developed 
them  so  far,  when  he  was  silenced,  that  the  Athenians 
perceived  them  all  or  any  of  them,  is  nncertaiu. 
It  was  enough  to  excite  their  scorn  to  hear  of  a 
single  instance  of  resurrection,  'i'he  Apostle's  ref- 
erence in  his  last  words  to  a  L^reat  flay  of  a.s.size  fo," 
all  mankind  would  no  doulit  recall  to  the  hearers 
the  judicial  character  of  the  place  where  they  were 
assembled,  but  it  was  too  es.sential  a  j)art  of  his 
train  of  thouirht  to  have  been  accidentally  sug- 
gested by  the  place. 

We  are  to  recosrnize  the  predominant  anti-poly- 
theistic aim  of  the  disconi-se  in  the  piDUiinence  which 
Paul  here  gives  to  his  doctrine  with  re8])f(t  to  the 
common  parentage  of  the  human  race,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  thereby  rebuked  the  Athenians  for 


tious,  ou  account  of  this  remarkable  fitness  to  the  oo 
casion.  11. 

b  *  The  A|)08tle's  use  of  SetaiSainovea-rfpov^,  at  tlw 
opening  of  the  speech.  Denn  Ilowson  very  jii.-*Hy  points 
out  as  one  of  the  proofs  of  his  ta<-t  and  v^r.^tttility.  (Sei 
Lectures  on  the  Character  of  Si.Pdnl,  p.  4.5.  i.  194,  not* 
a,  Amer.  ed.)  Rev  T.  Kenrick's  vindication  of  th« 
rendering  of  the  A.  V.  {BiUical  Easaijs,  pp.  lOH-129 
Lond.  1864)  shows  only  that  the  word  admits  of  thai 
i  eeuee.  U. 
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their  contempt  of  the  other  nations,  especially  of 
the  Jews.  If  all  are  the  children  of  a  common 
parent,  then  the  idea  of  a  multiplicity  of  gods  from 
whom  the  various  natioL.:3  have  derived  their  origin, 
or  whose  protection  they  specially  enjoy,  must  be 
false.  The  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  race  is 
closely  interwoven  with  that  of  the  unity  of  the 
divine  existence.  But  if  all  nations  have  the  same 
Creator,  it  would  at  once  occur  that  nothing  can 
be  more  alisurd  than  the  feeling  of  superiority  and 
contempt  with  which  one  affects  to  look  down  upon 
another.  As  the  Apostle  had  to  encounter  the 
prejudice  which  was  entertained  against  him  as  a 
foreigner  and  a  Jew,  his  course  of  remark  was 
doubly  pertinent,  if  adapted  at  the  same  time  to 
remove  this  hindrance  to  a  candid  reception  of  his 
naessags. 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  sketch  that  it 
has  been  proposed,  not  without  some  justification, 
to  arrange  the  contents  of  the  discourse  under  the 
three  heads  of  t/ieo/of/y,  anthropohxjy,  and  C'liris- 
tohfjy.  At  all  events  it  will  be  seen,  l)y  casting  the 
eye  back,  tliat  we  have  here  all  the  parts  of  a  perfect 
discourse,  namely,  the  exordium,  the  j)ropoMition 
or  theme,  tlie  proof  or  exposition,  and  the  applica- 
tion. It  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  tlie  manner  in 
which  a  powerful  and  well-trained  mind,  practiced 
in  public  speaking,  conforms  spontaneously  to  the 
rules  of  the  severest  logic.  One  can  readily  be- 
lieve, looking  at  this  feature  of  the  discourse,  that  it 
was  pronounced  by  the  man  who  wrote  the  epistles 
to  the   Romans  and  Galatians,  where  we  see  the 

j  same  mental  characteristics  so  strongly  reflected. 

I  iVs  we  must  suppose,  on  any  view  of  the  case,  that 


Mars'  Hill,  on  the  south  side,  and  west  firom  the  Acropolis.    (Photograph.) 


the  general  scheme  of  thought,  the  nexus  of  the 
argument,  has  been  preserved,  it  does  not  affect 
our  critical  judgment  whether  we  maintain  that 
the  discourse  has  been  reported  in  full,  or  that  a 
Bynopsi>;  f*\\\v  lias  been  given. 

It  miiilit  have  seemed  to  the  credit  of  Chris- 
tianity if  Luke  had  represented  the  preaching  of 
Paul  as  si'^'iially  effective  here  at  Athens,  the  centre 
of  Grecian  arts  and  refinement :  on  the  contrary,  he 
records  no  such  triumphs."  The  philosophers  who 
heard  iiim  mocked  :  the  people  at  large  derided  him 
as  "  a  h:i1)bler/'  At  the  close  of  that  day  on  which 
Paul  delivered  the  speech  it  might  seem  as  if  he 
had  spoken  almost  to  no  purpose.  But  the  end  is 
not  yet.  Our  proper  rule  for  judging  here  is  that 
which  makes  "  a  thousand  years  with  God  as  one 
day,  and  one  day  as  a  thousand  years."  We  place 
ourselves  airaiii  on  tlie  rock  where  Paul  stood,  and 
look  around  us,  and  how  different  a  spectacle  pre- 
sents iitielf  from  that  which  met  the  Apostle's  eye. 


«  *  IM^  worthy  of  notice  that  although  Paul  spent 
the  next  t^»^  years  at  Corinth,  .«o  near  Athens  that  the 
Acropolis  of  the  one  city  may  be  seen  from  the  o'lher, 
he  did  not  during  that  time  turn  his  stons  again  to 
Athens.  On  his  tliird  missionary  tour,  h<»  came  once 
Kiore  into  this  part  of  Greece,  and  on  the  way  passed 


lU 


The  monuments  of  idolatry  on  which  he  looked 
have  disappeared.  The  gorgeous  image  of  Minerva 
which  towered  aloft  on  the  Acropolis,  has  been 
broken  to  pieces,  and  scattered  to  the  winds.  The 
temples  at  that  time  there  so  masjnificent  and  full 
of  idols,''  remain  only  as  splendid  ruins,  Hterally 
inhal)ited  by  the  owls  and  the  bats.  Churches  and 
chapels  dedicated  to  Christian  worship  appear  on 
every  side,  surmounted  with  the  sign  of  tliat  cross, 
which  was  "  to  the  Jews  a  stumbling-block,  and  to 
the  Greeks  foolishness."  This  cross  itself  has  be- 
come the  national  emblem,  and  gilds  the  future  ot 
these  descendants  of  Paul's  hearers  with  its  bright- 
est hopes.  These  and  such  results  may  indeed  fall 
short  of  the  highest  spiritual  effects  of  ('liristianity; 
but  they  show  nevertheless  the  mighty  change  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  religious  ideas  and  cu  ilization 
of  pagan  Greece,  and  bear  witness  to  tlie  power  of 
St.  Paul's  seemingly  ineffective  speech  on  liars'  Hill. 
One  must  read  the  discourse  on  the  spot,  amid  the 


Athens  twice  at  least,  and  yet  he  did  not  revisit  that 
city.  H. 

b  *  Zeane  {ad  Vis;,  p.  638  a)  points  out  the  mis- 
translation of  Ko-j^ibuikov  by  '■  given  to  idolatry,"  in- 
stead of  "full  of  idols."  It  conceals  from  the  readei 
a  striking  mark  of  Luke's  accuracy.  No  ancient  citj 
%•!«  so  famous  for  its  images  as  Athens.  li 
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objectfl  aiid  associations  which  bring  the  past  and 
present  as  It  were  into  visible  contact  with  each 
other,  in  order  to  understand  and  loci  the  inipres- 
Bion  of  the  contr;ist  in  its  lull  extent. 

Paul  8ix)ke  of  course  in  the  open  air.  For  a 
description  of  the  scene  under  th-e  Ajwstle's  eye  at 
the  time,  see  Wordswortii's  I'ieios  of  Greece,  Pic- 
Un'ial,  Dtscviptice,  and  I/istoricnl,  p.  85,  also  his 
Athens  and  Attica,  ch.  xi. ;  Robinson's  BM.  lit- 
searc/ies,  i.  10  f.  (where  the  bearing;  of  Mars'  Hill 
from  the  Acroi)olis  should  be  west,  instead  of  north). 
For  a  view  of  the  Acro|K)lis  restored,  as  seen  from 
the  Areopagus,  see  Conybeare  and  Howson's  Life 
and  Letters  of  St.  Paul,  i.  442.  Stier  treats  at 
length  of  the  discourse,  exegetically  and  honii- 
letically,  in  his  Jiedeu  der  Apostel,  ii.  121-169. 
The  events  at  Athens  form  an  interesting  sketch 
in  Howson's  Scenes  from  the  Life  of  St.  Paul, 
ch.  vi.  (lx)nd.  ISBO),  and  reprint  by  the  American 
Tract  Society  ( 1 8(i8 ).  Bentley 's  famous  Sermons  on 
Atheism  and  Deiam  (first  of  the  series  of  Hoyle  Lec- 
tures, Ifjy2)  connect  themselves  almost  historically 
with  this  address.  Seven  of  the  eight  texts  on  which 
he  founds  the  sermons  are  taken  from  Paul's  Athen- 
ian speech.  The  topics  on  which  the  Apostle  touched 
as  the  preacher  enumerates  them  are  "  such  as  the 
existence,  the  spirituality,  and  all-sufhciency  of 
God ;  the  creation  of  the  world ;  the  origination  of 
mankind  from  one  common  stock,  according  to  the 
history  of  JMoses;  the  divine  Providence  in  over 
ruling  all  nations  and  people;  the  new  doctiine  of 
repentance  by  the  preaciiing  of  the  gospel;  the 
i-esurrection  of  the  dead;  and  the  appointed  day  of 
an  universal  judgment "  (see  his  Works,  iii.  33  f., 
Lond.  I8;J8).  We  find  here  the  germs  of  the  best 
arguments  employed  in  later  times  in  controversies 
of  the  nature  alluded  to.  Another  later  work  fur- 
nishes a  similar  testimony.  Mr.  Merivale  has  re- 
course to  Paul's  sententious  words  for  the  prin- 
cipal text- mottoes  prefixed  to  his  Lectures  on  the 
Concersioii  of  the  Roman  Empire  (Poyle  Lectures 
for  1804).  It  is  one  of  those  speeches  of  the  Aix)s- 
tle,  "  from  all  the  ideas  of  which  "  (as  Schnecken- 
burger  remarks  of  the  one  at  Antioch,  Acts  xiii.) 
"  may  be  drawn  lines  which  terminate  in  his  pecu- 
liar doctrinal  teachings  in  the  epistles "  {Stud. 
u.  Krit.  1855.  p.  550).  "  Nothing  can  be  more 
genuinely  Pauline,"  says  Lechler,  "  than  the  divis- 
ion here  of  history  into  its  two  great  epochs,  the 
pre-Messianic  and  post-Messianic,  and  the  union  of 
God's  manifestations  in  creation,  conscience,  and 
redemption.  It  gives  us  in  outline  the  fuller  dis- 
cussion in  Rom.  i.  and  ii."  {iJas  Apost.  u.  Nach. 
apost.  Zeit'dter,  p.  155).  Ch.  J.  Trip  refutes  some 
of  Baur's  hyi^rcritical  objections  to  the  genuineness 
of  the  speech  {Paidus  nach  der  Apostel yesch.  p. 
200  ff.).  Other  writers  who  may  be  consulted 
are  F.  W.  Laufs,  Ueber  die  areopaffische  Rede 
des  Aposte/s  Paidus  (Stud.  u.  Krit.,  1850,  pp. 
583-5!)5);  Williger's  Apostel yesch.  in  Bibektunden, 
pp.  50G-52G  (2te  Aufl.);  Lange's  Kirchenyesch. 
ii.  222  ff.  ,  Gademann's  "  Theologische  Studien." 
Zeitschrift  fiir  lather.  Theoloyie,  1854,  p.  648  ft".; 
Thoiuck,  Glaubwurdiykeit,  p.  380  f. ;  Baumgarten, 
Apostelyesch.  in  loc ;  and  Pressens<^,  I/istoire  de 
"Eylise  Chretienne,  ii.  17-22.  See  also  an  article 
on  "Paul  at  Athens"  l)y  Prof.  A.  C.  Kendrick, 
Christian  Review,  xv.  95-110,  and  one  on  "  Paul's 
Discourse  at  Athens:  A  Commentary  on  Acts  xvii. 
16-34,"  Bibl.  Sacra,  vi.  338-356.  II. 

MAB'SENA  (WP']P  {worthy,  Pers.,  Furst] : 


MAKTHA 

MaAto-eap:  [Vat.  FA.]  Alex.  MaKrffffuu:  Afar 
Sana),  one  of  the  seven  princes  of  Persia,  "  wiM 
men  which  knew  the  times,"  which  saw  the  king'a 
fiice  and  sat  first  in  the  kingdom  (Fsth.  i.  U) 
According  to  Josephus  they  had  the  otlice  of  inter- 
preters of  the  laws  (Ant.  xi.  G,  §  1). 

MAR'THA  {Mdpea:   Martha).     This  name, 
which  does  not  appear  in  the  O.  T.,  bcionga  to  tb* 

later  Aramaic,  and  is  the  feminine  form  of  S'^tt  = 
Lord.  We  first  meet  with  it  towards  the  close  of 
the  2d  century  b.  c.  Marius,  the  Itoman  dictator, 
was  attended  by  a  Syrian  or  Jewish  prophetesi 
Martha  during  the  Numidian  war  and  in  his  cam- 
paign against  the  Cimbri  (Plutarch,  Marms,  xvii.). 
Of  the  Martha  of  the  N.  T.  there  is  comparatively 
little  to  be  said.  What  is  known  or  conjectured 
as  to  the  history  of  the  family  of  which  she  was  a 
member  may  be  seen  under  Lazakus.  The  facts 
recorded  in  Luke  x.  and  John  xi.  indicate  a  char- 
acter devout  after  the  customary  Jewish  type  of 
devotion,  sharing  in  Messianic  hopes  and  accepting 
Jesus  as  the  Christ;  sharing  also  in  the  popuIsJ 
belief  in  a  resurrection  (John  xi.  24),  but  not  rising, 
as  her  sister  did,  to  the  belief  that  Christ  waa 
making  the  eternal  life  to  belong,  not  to  the  future 
only,  but  to  the  present.  When  she  first  comes 
before  us  in  Luke  x.  .']8,  as  receiving  her  Lord  into 
her  house  (it  is  uncertain  whether  at  Bethany  or 
elsewhere),  she  loses  the  calmness  of  her  spirit,  is 
"  cumbered  with  much  serving,"  is  "  careful  and 
troubled  about  many  things."  She  is  indignant 
that  her  sister  and  her  Lord  care  so  little  for  that 
for  which  she  cares  so  much.  She  needs  the  re- 
proof "one  thing  is  needful;  "  but  her  love,  though 
imperfect  in  its  form,  is  yet  recognized  as  true,  and 
she  too,  no  less  than  Lazarus  and  JNIary,  has  the 
distinction  of  being  one  whom  Jesus  loved  (John 
xi.  3).  Her  position  here,  it  may  be  noticed,  is 
obviously  that  of  the  elder  sister,  the  head  and 
manager  of  the  household.  It  has  been  conjectured 
that  she  was  the  wife  or  widow  of  "  Simon  the 
leper  "  of  Matt.  xxvi.  6  and  Mark  xiv.  3  (Schulthess, 
in  Winer,  Rwb. ;  Paulus,  in  Meyer,  in  loc. ;  Gres- 
well.  Diss,  on  Villaye  of  Martha  and  Mary).  The 
same  character  shows  itself  in  the  history  of  John 
xi.  She  goes  to  meet  Jesus  as  soon  as  she  hears 
that  He  is  coming,  turning  away  from  all  the 
Pharisees  and  rulers  who  had  come  with  their  topics 
of  consolation  (vv.  19,  20).  The  same  spirit  of 
complaint  that  she  had  shown  Ijefore  finds  utterance 
again  (ver.  21),  but  there  is  now,  what  there  was 
not  before,  a  fuller  faith  at  once  in  his  wisdom 
and  his  power  (ver.  22).  And  there  is  in  that 
sorrow  an  education  for  her  as  well  as  (or  others. 
She  rises  from  the  formula  of  the  Phar  see's  creed 
to  the  confession  which  no  "  flesh  and  blood,"  no 
human  traditions,  could  ha\e  re\ealed  to  her  (w. 
24-27).  It  was  an  immense  step  upward  from  tbe 
dull  stupor  of  a  grief  which  refused  to  be  comfortea, 
that  without  any  definite  assurance  of  an  immediate 
resurrection,  she  should  now  think  of  her  brothel 
as  living  still,  never  dying,  because  he  had  believed 
in  (Christ.  The  transition  from  vain  fruitless  re- 
grets to  this  assured  faith,  accounts  it  may  be  for 
the  words  spoken  by  her  at  the  se{>ulclire  (ver.  39). 
We  judge  wrongly  of  her  if  we  see  in  them  the 
utterance  of  an  im])atient  or  desponding  unljelief. 
The  thought  of  that  true  victory  over  death  has 
comforted  her,  and  she  is  no  lonirer  expecting  that 
the  power  of  the  eternal  life  wul  show  itself  in  the 
renewal  of  the  earthly      Tbe  wonder  that  followed 
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of  James  the  Little  and  of  Joses,  are  the  same 
person,  and  that  she  was  the  sister  of  St.  Mary  the 
Virgin.  The  arguments,  preponderating  on  the 
affirmative  side,  for  this  Mary  being  (according  to 
the  A.  V.  translation)  the  lo'ift  of  Clopas  or  Al- 
phajus,  and  the  mother  of  James  the  Little,  Joses, 
Jude,  Simon,  and  their  sisters,  have  been  given 
under  the  heading  Jamks.  There  is  an  apparent 
difficulty  in  the  fact  of  two  sisters  seeming  to  bear 
the  name  of  Mary.  To  escape  tliis  difficulty,  it  has 
been  suggested  (1 )  that  the  two  clauses  '•  his 
mothers  sister"'  and  "Mary  of  Clopas,"  are  not 
in  apposition,  and  that  St.  John  meant  to  designate 
four  persons  as  present  —  namely,  the  mother  of 
Jesus;  her  sister,  to  whom  he  does  not  assign  any 
name ;  Mary  of  Clopas  ;  and  ALiry  Magdalene 
(Lange).  And  it  has  been  further  suggested  that 
this  sister's  name  was  Salome,  wife  of  Zeliedee 
(Wieseler).  This  is  avoiding,  not  solving  a  diffi- 
culty. St.  John  could  not  have  expressed  himself 
as  he  does  had  he  meant  more  than  three  per.^ons. 
It  has  been  suggested  (2)  that  the  word  dSeAc^rj  is 
not  here  to  be  taken  in  its  strict  sense,  but  ratiier 
in  the  laxer  acceptation,  which  it  clearly  does  l)ear 
in  other  places.  Mary,  wife  of  Clopas,  it  has  been 
said,  was  not  the  sister,  but  the  cousin  of  St.  ALiry 
the  V'irgin  (see  Wordsworth,  Gk.  Test.,  Preface  to 
the  Epistle  of  .St.  James).  There  is  nothing  in  this 
suggestion  which  is  objectionable,  or  which  can  be 
disproved.  But  it  appears  unnecessary  and  un- 
likely: unnecessary,  because  the  fact  of  two  sisters 
having  the  same  name,  though  unusual,  is  not 
singular;  and  unlikely,  because  we  find  the  two 
families  so  closely  united — living  together  in  thf 
same  house,  and  moving  aI)out  together  from  place 
to  place  —  that  we  are  disposed  rather  to  consider 
them  connected  by  the  nearer  than  the  more  dis- 
tant tie.  That  it  is  far  from  impossible  for  two 
sisters  to  have  the  same  name,  may  be  seen  by  any 
one  who  will  cast  his  eye  over  IJetham's  Cenealogi- 
cal  Tal)les.  To  name  no  others,  ids  eye  will  at 
once  light  on  a  pair  of  Antonias  and  a  pair  of 
Octavias,  the  daughters  of  the  same  father,  and  in 
one  case  of  different  mothers,  in  the  other  of  the 
same  mother.  If  it  be  oI>jected  that  these  are 
merely  gentilic  names,  another  table  will  give  two 
Cleopatras.  It  is  quite  possiiile  too  that  the  same 
cause  which  operates  at  present  in  Spain,  may  have 
been  at  work  formerly  in  Judaz-a.  Miriam,  the 
sister  of  Moses,  may  have  been  the  holy  woman 
after  whom  Jewish  mothers  called  their  daughters, 
just  as  Spanish  mothers  not  uid'requently  give  the 
name  of  Mary  to  their  children,  male  and  femak» 
alike,  in  honor  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin.''  This  is 
on  the  hypothesis  that  the  two  names  are  identical, 
but  on  a  close  examination  of  the  (ireek  text,  we 
find  that  it  is  possible  that  this  was  not  the  case. 
St.  Mary  the  Virgh)  is  Mapid/j,:  her  sister  is  Mapia. 
It  is  more  than  possible  that  these  names  are 
the  Greek  representatives  of  two  forms  which  the 

antique  D'^HD  had  then  takeii ;  and  as  in  pro- 
nunciation the  emphasis  would  have  been  thrown 
on  the  last  syllable  in  Mapid/j.,  while  the  final  letter 
in  Mapia  would  have  been   almost  unheard,  there 

a  The  form  of  the  expression  "  Mary  cf  Clopas,"  |  by  triea'  surnames,  but  by  the  name  of  their  father  or 
"Mary  of  .James,"  in  its  more  colloquial  form  "  Clopas' I  husband,  or  son,  e.g.  "  William's  Mary,"  "John's 
Marv,"  "  .himes'  Mary,"   is  fiiniliar   to  every  one  ac-  j  Mary,"  etc. 

|uaiiiti!(J  with  Eiijjilish  village  life.    It  is  still  a  common  i      b  Maria,  Maria-Pia,  and  Jlaria-Immacolata,  are  th« 
,hiiig  for  the  unmarried,  and  sometimes  for  the  married  '  lirst  names  of  three  cf  the  sisters  of  the  late  king  ol 
women  of  the  laboring  classes  in  a  country  town  or  '  •;he  Two  Sicilies 
rillage,  to  be  distinguished  from  their  namesakes,  not  I 
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no  less  than  the  tears  which  preceded,  .taught  her 
how  deeply  her  Lord  sympathized  with  the  pas- 
sionate human  sorrows  of  which  He  had  seemed  to 
her  so  jnmindful.  It  taught  her,  as  it  teaches  us, 
that  the  eternal  life  in  which  she  had  learnt  to 
believe  Wiw  no  absorption  of  the  individual  being 
in  that  of  the  spirit  of  the  universe  —  that  it  recog- 
nized and  endtraced  all  true  and  pure  afl'ections. 

Iltr  name  appears  once  again  in  the  N.  T.  She 
is  present  at  the  su,/ijer  at  Bethany  as  "  serving  " 
(John  xii.  2).  The  old  character  shows  itself  still, 
but  it  has  been  freed  from  evil.  She  is  no  longer 
"cumliered,"  no  longer  impatient.  Activity  has 
been  calmed  by  trust.  When  other  voices  are  raised 
Against  her  sister's  overflowing  love,  hers  is  not 
heard  among  tliem. 

The  traditions  connected  with  Martha  have  been 
already  mentioned.  [Lazahus.]  She  goes  with 
her  brother  and  other  disciples  to  Marseilles,  gathers 
round  her  a  society  of  devout  women,  and,  true  to 
her  former  character,  leads  them  to  a  life  of  active 
mini.stration.  The  wilder  Provencal  legends  make 
her  victorious  over  a  dragon  that  laid  waste  the 
country.  The  town  of  Tarascon  boasted  of  possess- 
hig  her  remains,  and  claimed  her  as  its  patron 
saint  (Art'i  ISftncturuin,  and  Brtv.  Rum.  in  Jul. 
29;  Fabricii  Lux  Evangel,  p.  388). 

E.   H.  P. 

*  MARTYR  occurs  only  in  Acts  xxii.  15  as 
the  transliition  of  fidpTv^,  the  proper  sense  of  which 
is  simply  "witness,"  witiioiit  the  accessary  idea  of 
sealing  one's  testimony  by  his  death  as  understood 
by  our  stricter  use  of  "  martyr."  All  the  older 
English  versions  (from  Wyclitfe,  1380,  to  the 
Rheinis,  1582)  have  "  witness  "  in  this  passage.  It 
was  not  till  after  the  age  of  the  Apostles  that  the 
Greek  word  {fMoipTup  or  judpTus)  signified  "  martyr," 
thougli  we  see  it  in  its  transition  to  that  meaning 
hi  Acts  xxii.  20  and  Kev.  xvii.  G.  Near  the  close 
of  the  second  century  it  had  become  so  honorable 
R  title,  that  the  Christians  at  Lyons,  exposed  to 
torture  and  death,  and  fearful  that  they  might 
waver  in  the  moment  of  extremity,  refused  to  be 
called  "  martyrs  "  {fxaprvpes)-  "  This  name,"  said 
they,  "  pro|)erly  belongs  only  to  the  true  and  faith- 
ful witness,  the  Prince  of  Life:  or,  at  least,  only  to 
those  wliose  testimony  Christ  has  sealed  by  their 
constancy  ^o  the  end.  We  are  but  poor,  humble 
confessors,  /.  e.  6ix6\oyoi-'"'  (Luseb.  Hist,  t'ccks. 
v.  2.)  On  fxapTvs  see  Cremer's  Wovterb.  dtv 
Neulisl.  (Jnici/d/,  p.  371  f.  H. 

M  A'RY  OF  CLE'OPH  AS.  So  in  A.  V.,  but 
Rccuiately  "of  Cl.opAs"  (Mapi'a  v)  rod  Kkwira,:. 
In  St.  .b)lnr.s  (iospel  we  read  that  "  there  stood  by 
the  cross  of  .lesus  his  mother,  and  his  mother's 
sister,  Mary  of  Clopas,  and  Mary  Magdalene " 
(loliu  xix.  25).  The  same  group  of  women  is 
descrilied  by  St.  Matthew  as  consisting  of  Mary 
Magdiilfiie,  and  Mary  of  James  and  Joses,  and  the 
mother  nf  Zebedee's  children"  (Matt,  xxvii.  56); 
and  l>y  St.  Mark,  as  "  Mary  Magdalene,  and  Mary 
of  James  t!ie  Little  and  of  Joses,  and  Salome"" 
(Mark  XV.  40).  From  a  comparison  of  these  pas- 
lages,  it  apfMjars  that  Mary  of  Clopas,  and  Mary 
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would,  upon  this  Ijypothcsis,  liiivo  been  a  greater 
diHereiioe  in  the  sisters'  iiaiues  than  there  is  be- 
tween Mary  and  Maria  among  oui-selves." 

Mary  of  Clopas  was  probably  the  elder  sister  of 
the  Lord's  mother.  It  would  seem  that  she  had 
married  Clopas  or  Alphttus  while  her  sister  was 
still  a  t^irl.  She  had  i'our  sons,  and  at  legist  three 
dau^^hters.  The  names  of  the  daughters  are  un- 
known to  us:  those  of  the  sons  are  James,  Joses, 
Jude,  Simon,  two  of  whom  became  enrolled  among 
the  twelve  Apostles  [Jamks],  and  a  third  (Simon) 
may  have  succeeded  his  brother  in  the  charge  of 
the  Church  of  Jerusalem.  Of  Joses  and  the  daugh- 
ters we  know  nothing.  Mary  herself  is  brought 
before  us  for  the  first  time  on  the  day  of  the  Cru- 
cifi.xion  —  in  the  parallel  passages  already  quoted 
from  St.  Matthew,  St.  Mark,  and  St.  John.  In 
the  evening  of  the  same  day  we  find  her  sitting 
desolately  at  the  tomb  with  Mary  Magdalene  (Matt. 
xxvii.  G 1 ;  Mark  xv.  47 ),  and  at  the  dawn  of  Easter 
morning  she  was  again  there  with  sweet  spices, 
which  she  had  prepared  on  the  Friday  night  (Matt, 
xxviii.  1 ;  IMark  xiv.  1 ;  Luke  xxiii.  50),  and  was  one 
of  those  who  had  "  a  vision  of  angels,  which  said 
that  lie  was  alive"  (Luke  xxiv.  2-3).  These  are  all 
the  glimpses  that  we  have  of  her.  Clopas  or  Alphseus 
is  not  mentioned  at  all,  except  as  designating  Mary 
and  James.  It  is  probable  that  he  was  dead  before 
the  ministry  of  our  l.,ord  commenced.  Joseph,  the 
husband  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  was  likewise 
dead;  and  the  two  widowed  sisters,  as  was  natural 
both  for  comfort  and  for  protection,  were  in  the 
custom  of  living  together  in  one  house.  Thus  the 
two  families  came  to  be  regarded  as  one,  and  the 
children  of  Mary  and  Clopas  were  called  the  brothers 
and  sisters  of  Jesus.  How  soon  the  two  sisters  com- 
menced living  together  cannot  be  known.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  her  sister's  house  at  Nazareth  was  St. 
Mary's  home  at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  for  we 
never  hear  of  the  Virgin's  parents.  Or  it  may 
have  been  on  their  return  from  Kgypt  to  Nazareth 
that  Joseph  and  Mary  took  up  their  residence  with 
Mary  and  Clopas.  IJut  it  is  more  likely  that  the 
union  of  the  two  households  took  place  after  the 
death  of  Joseph  and  of  Clopas.  In  the  second 
year  of  our  Lord's  ministry,  we  find  that  they  had 
been  so  long  united  as  to  be  considered  one  by  their 
fellow-townsmen  (Matt.  xiii.  55)  and  other  Gali- 
leans (Matt.  xii.  47).  At  whatever  period  it  was 
that  this  joint  housekeeping  commenced,  it  would 
seem  to  have  continued  at  Nazareth  (Matt.  xiii.  55) 
and  at  Capernaum  (.lohn  ii.  12),  and  elsewhere,  till 
St.  .John  took  St.  Mary  the  Virgin  to  his  own  home 
in  Jerusalem,  a.  n.  '40.  After  this  time  JNIary  of 
Clopas  would  probably  have  continued  living  with 
St.  James  the  Little  and  her  other  children  at  Jeru- 
lalem  mitil  her  death.  The  fact  of  her  name  being 
omitted  on  all  occasions  on  which  her  children  and 
3cr  si.'ter  are  mentioned,  save  only  on  the  days  of 
ihe  Ciucirtxion  an<l  the  Resurrection,  would  indi- 
cate a  retiring  disposition,  or  perhaps  an  advanced 


a  The  ordinary  explanation  that  yiaptdfi  is  the  He- 
braic form,  and  Mapt'a  the  Greek  form,  and  that  the 
liflference  is  in  the  u.se  of  the  Evangelists,  not  in  the 
name  it>«elf.  seems  scarcely  adequate :  for  why  should 
the  Evangelists  invariably  employ  the  Hebraic  form 
when  writing  of  St.  .Mary  the  Virgin,  and  the  Greek 
*brm  when  writing  about  all  the  other  Maries  in  the 
Oospfti  history  ?  It  is  true  that  this  distinction  is  not 
mnstantly  observed  in  the  readings  of  the  Codex 
r»tic»uv;9,  the  Codax  Ephraonu,  and  a  few  other  MSS. ; 
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ag«)  That  his  cousins  were  older  than  Jettus,  and 
consequently  that  their  mother  was  the  elder  sistei 
of  the  Virgin,  may  be  gathered  as  likely  from  ilark 
iii.  21,  as  it  is  not  probable  that  if  they  had  beer, 
younger  than  Jesus,  they  would  have  ventured  to 
have  attempted  to  interfere  by  force  with  Him  foi 
over  exerting  himself,  as  they  thought,  in  the  pros- 
ecution of  his  ministry.  We  may  note  that  the 
Gnostic  legends  of  the  early  ages,  and  the  niediaival 
fables  and  revelations  ahke  refuse  to  acknowledge 
the  existence  of  a  sister  of  St.  Mary,  as  interfering 
with  the  miraculous  conception  and  birth  of  the 
latter.  F.  M 

MA'RY  MAG'DALENE  (Mapia  rj  Mayba 
\r)vr}-  Marid  Miifjildkne).  Four  differeiit  expla 
nations  have  been  given  of  this  name.  (1.)  That 
which  at  first  suggests  itself  as  the  most  natural, 
that  she  came  from  the  town  of  Alagdala.  The 
statement  that  the  women  with  whom  she  jour- 
neyed, followed  Jesus  in  Galilee  (iMark  xv.  41) 
agrees  with  this  notion.  (2.)  Another  explanation 
has  been  found  in  the  fact  that  the  Talmudic 
writers  in  their  calumnies  against  the  Nazarenes 

make  mention  of  a  Miriam  Megaddela  (S^"T2^), 

and  deriving  that  word  from  the  Piel  of  ^"J3?  to 
twine,  explain  it  as  meaning  "the  twiner  or  plaiter 
of  hair."  They  conriect  with  this  name  a  story 
which  will  be  mentioned  later;  but  the  derivation 
has  been  accepted  by  Lightfoot  ( Hor.  Ileb.  on  Matt, 
xxvii.  56;  IJarm.  Evany^  on  Luke  viii.  2),  as  satis- 
factory, and  pointing  to  the  previous  w'orldliness  of 
"  Miriam  with  the  braided  locks,"  as  identical  with 
"the  woman  that  was  a  sinner  "  of  Luke  vii.  37. 
It  has  been  urged  in  favor  of  this,  that  the  ^  ko- 
KovjxiVT}  of  Luke  viii.  2  implies  something  jieculiar, 
and  is  not  used  where  the  word  that  follows  points 
oidy  to  origin  or  residence.  (3.)  Either  seriously, 
or  with  the  patristic  fondness  for  jMiranomnsia, 
Jerome  sees  in  her  name,  and  in  that  of  her  town, 
the  old  Migdol  (=  a  watch-tower),  and  dwells  on 
the  coincidence  accordingly.  The  name  denotes 
the  tteadfastness  of  her  faith.  She  is  "  vere  irvp- 
yirrjs,  vere  turris  candoris  et  Libani,  quae  prospicit 
in  faciem  Daniasci"  (/'.'pis/,  ad  Princ'ijH(nn)fi  He 
is  followed  in  this  by  later  Latin  writers,  and  the 
pun  forms  the  theme  of  a  panegyric  sermon  by  Odo 
of  Clugni  {Acta  Sanctorum,  Antwerp,^727,  July 
12).  (4.)  Origen,  lastly,  looking  to  the  more  com- 
mon meaning  of  V'lS  {(jctdat,  to  be  great),  sees 
in  her  name  a  prophecy  of  her  spiritual  greatness 
as  having  ministered  to  the  Lord,  and  been  the  first 
witness  of  his  resurrection  (  Tract,  in  Mall.  xxxv.). 
It  will  be  well  to  get  a  firm  standing-ground  in 
the  facts  that  are  definitely  connected  in  the  N.  T. 
with  Mary  Magdalene  before  entering  on  the  per- 
plexed and  bewildering  conjectures  that  gather 
round  her  name. 

I.  She  comes  before  us  for  the  first  time  in  Luke 
viii.    2.     It    was   the   custom   of   Jewish    women 


but  there  is  sufficient  agreement  in  the  majority  of  the 
Codices  to  determine  the  u.<«ige.  That  it  is  possible 
for  a  name  to  develop  into  several  kindred  forms,  and 
for  these  forms  to  be  considered  sufliciently  distinct 
appellations  tbr  two  or  more  brothers  oj  sisters,  b 
evidenced  by  our  daily  experience. 

b  The  writer  is  indebted  for  this  quotation,  and  fvt 
one  or  two  references  in  the  course  of  the  srtlck,  t» 
the  kindness  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Wri«ht. 
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|Jeronie  on  1  Cor.  ix.  5)  to  contribute  to  the  sup- 
port of  Kabltis  whom  they  reverenced,  and  in  con- 
V>rrnity  with  that  custom,  there  were  among  the 
disciples  of  Jesus,  women  who  "n.inistered  unto 
Ilim  of  their  substance."  All  appear  to  have  occu- 
pied a  position  of  comparative  wealth.  With  all 
the  chief  motive  was  that  of  gratitude  for  their 
deliverance  from  "evil  spirits  and  infirmities." 
Of  Mary  it  is  said  specially  that  "seven  devils 
iSaifjiSi/ia)  went  out  of  her,"  and  the  number  in- 
dicates, as  in  Matt.  xii.  45,  and  the  "  Legion  "  of 
the  Gadarene  demoniac  (Mark  v.  9),  a  possession 
of  more  than  ordinary  raahgnity.  We  must  think 
of  her,  accordingly,  as  having  had,  in  their  most 
aggravated  forms,  some  of  the  phenomena  of  mental 
and  spiritual  disease  which  we  meet  with  in  other 
demoniacs,  the  wretchedness  of  despair,  the  divided 
consciousness,  the  preternatural  frenzy,  the  long- 
continued  fits  of  silence.  The  appearance  of  the 
Bame  description  in  Mark  xvi.  9  (whatever  opinion 
we  may  form  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  closing 
section  of  that  Gospel)  indicates  that  this  was  the 
fact  most  intimately  connected  with  her  name  in 
the  minds  of  the  early  disciples.  From  that  state 
of  misery  she  had  been  set  free  by  the  presence  of 
the  Healer,  and,  in  the  absence,  as  we  may  infer, 
of  other  ties  and  duties,  she  found  her  safety  and 
her  blessedness  in  following  Him.  The  silence  of 
the  Gospels  as  to  the  presence  of  these  women  at 
other  periods  of  the  Lord's  ministry,  makes  it  prob- 
able that  they  attended  on  Him  chiefly  in  his  more 
Bolemn  progresses  through  the  towns  and  villages 
of  Galilee,  while  at  other  times  he  journeyed  to 
and  fro  without  any  other  attendants  than  the 
Twelve,  and  sometimes  without  even  them.  In  the 
last  journey  to  Jerusalem,  to  which  so  many  had 
been  looking  with  eager  expectation,  they  again 
accompanied  Him  (Matt,  xxvii.  55;  Mark  xv.  41; 
Luke  xxiii.  55,  xxiv.  10).  It  will  explain  much  that 
follows  if  we  remember  that  this  life  of  ministration 
must  have  brought  Mary  Magdalene  into  compan- 
ionship of  the  closest  nature  with  Salome  the  mother 
of  James  and  John  (Mark  xv.  40),  and  even  also 
with  Mary  the  mother  of  the  Lord  (John  xix.  25). 
The  women  who  thus  devoted  themselves  are  not 
prominent  in  the  history:  we  have  no  record  of 
their  mode  of  Ufe,  or  abode,  or  hopes  or  fears  during 
the  few  momentous  days  that  preceded  the  cruci- 
fixion. From  that  hour,  they  con)e  forth  for  a  brief 
two  days'  space  into  marvelous  distinctness.  They 
"  stood  afar  off,  beholding  these  things  "  (Luke 
xxiii.  49)  during  the  closing  hours  of  the  Agony 
on  the  Cross.  Mary  Magdalene,  Mary  the  mother 
of  the  Lord,  and  the  beloved  disciple  were  at  one 
ime  not  afar  off,  but  close  to  the  cross,  within  hear- 
ng.  'I  he  same  close  association  which  drew  them 
together  there  is  seen  afterwards.  She  remains  by 
the  ci  osei  till  all  is  over,  waits  till  the  body  is  taken 
down,  and  wrapped  in  the  hnen  cloth  and  placed  in 
the  garden-sepulchre  of  .Joseph  of  Arimathea.  She 
remains  there  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening  watching 
what  she  must  have  looked  on  as  the  final  resting- 
place  of  the  Prophet  and  Teacher  whom  she  had 
honored  (Matt,  xxvii.  61;  Mark  xv.  47;  Luke  xxiii. 
55).  Not  to  her  had  there  been  given  the  hope  of  th3 
Resurrection.  The  disciples  to  whom  the  words  that 

o  *  The   passage   referred  to   is  one   of  acknow 
sdged  difficult}.    It  is  certainly  an  objection  to  the 
riew  proposed  above  that  it  represents  our  Lord  as 
IbrbiddiDg  ftlary  to  touch  him,  though  he  permitted 
h9  oth?r  women  to  whom  he  showed  himself  on  their 
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spoke  of  it  had  been  addressed  had  failed  to  under- 
stand them,  and  were  not  likely  to  have  reported 
them  to  her.  The  Sabbath  that  followed  brought 
an  enforced  rest,  but  no  sooner  is  the  sunset  over 
than  she,  with  Salome  and  Mary  the  mother  of 
James,  "  brought  sweet  spices  that  they  might 
come  and  anoint "  the  body,  the  interment  of 
which  on  the  night  of  the  crucifixion  they  looked 
on  as  hasty  and  provisional  (Mark  xvi.  1). 

The  next  morning  accordingly,  in  the  earliest 
dawn  (Matt,  xxviii.  1;  Mark  xvi.  2),  they  come 
with  Mary  the  mother  of  James,  to  the  sepulchre. 
It  would  be  out  of  place  to  enter  here  into  the 
hamionistic  discussions  which  gather  round  the 
history  of  the  Kesurrection.  As  far  as  they  con- 
nect themselves  with  the  name  of  Mary  iMagdalene, 
the  one  fact  which  St.  John  records  is  that  of  the 
chiefest  interest.  She  had  been  to  the  tomb  and  hao 
foiu)d  it  empty,  had  seen  the  "  vision  of  angels  ' 
(Matt,  xxviii.  5;  Mark  xvi.  5).  To  her,  however, 
after  the  first  moment  of  joy,  it  had  .seemed  to  be 
but  a  vision.  She  went  with  her  cry  of  sorrow  to 
Peter  and  John  (let  us  remember  that  Salome  had 
been  with  her),  "  they  have  taken  away  the  l^rd 
out  of  the  sepulchre,  and  we  know  not  where  they 
have  laid  Him  "  (John  xx.  1,  2).  But  she  returns 
there.  She  follows  Peter  and  John,  and  remains 
when  they  go  back.  The  one  thought  that  fills 
her  mind  is  still  that  the  body  is  not  there.  She 
has  been  robbed  of  that  task  of  reverential  love  on 
which  she  had  set  her  heart.  The  words  of  the 
angels  can  call  out  no  other  ansM-er  than  that  — 
"  They  have  taken  away  .my  Lord,  and  1  know  not 
where  they  have  laid  Him  "  (John  xx.  13).  This 
intense  brooding  over  one  fixed  thought  was,  we 
may  venture  to  say,  to  one  who  had  suffered  as  she 
had  suflfered,  full  of  special  danger,  and  called  for 
a  special  discipline.  The  spirit  inust  be  raised  out 
of  its  blank  *despair,  or  else  the  "  seven  devils " 
might  come  in  once  again,  and  the  last  state  be 
worse  than  the  first.  The  utter  stupor  of  grief  is 
shown  in  her  want  of  power  to  recognize  at  first 
either  the  voice  or  the  form  of  the  Lord  to  whom 
she  had  ministered  (John  xx.  14,  15).  At  last  her 
own  name  uttered  by  that  voice  as  she  had  heard  it 
uttered,  it  may  be,  in  the  hour  of  her  deepest  misery, 
recalls  her  to  consciousness;  and  then  follows  the 
cry  of  recognition,  with  the  strongest  word  of  rev 
erence  which  a  woman  of  Israel  could  use,  "  Kab 
boni,"  and  the  rush  forward  to  cling  to  his  feet. 
That,  however,  is  not  the  discipline  she  needs. 
Her  love  had  been  too  dependent  on  the  visible 
presence  of  her  Master.  She  had  the  same  lesson 
to  learn  as  the  other  disciples.  Though  they  had 
"  known  Christ  after  the  flesh,"  they  were  "  hence- 
forth to  know  Him  so  no  more."  She  was  to  hear 
that  truth  in  its  highest  and  sharpest  'trin.  "  Touch 
me  not,  for  I  am  not  yet  ascended  t*  ny  Father." 
For  a  time,  till  the  earthly  affection  had  been 
raised  to  a  heavenly  one,  she  was  to  hold  back. 
When  He  had  finished  his  work  and  had  ascended 
to  the  Father,  there  should  be  no  barrier  then  to 
the  fullest  communion  that  the  most  devoted  love 
could  crave  for.  Those  who  sought,  might  draw 
near  and  touch  Him  then.  He  would  be  one  with 
!tbem,  and  they  one  with  him.«— Itwas  fit  that 


return  tr  the  city,  not  only  to  approach  him,  biit  tc 
nold  him  by  the  feet  and  worship  him  (Matt.  xxTiil, 
9).  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  verb  which  describe* 
the  act  of  the  others  {eKpdnja-av i  is  a  aiff^rent  one 
from  that  which  describes  the  acf  denied  to  Marj  (u.ri 
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Ibis  should  be  the  last  mention  of  Mary.  The  Evan- 
relist,  wliose  position,  as  the  son  of  Salome,  must 
bave  jr'weu  him  the  fullest  knowledge  at  once  of 
the  facts  of  her  after-history,  and  of  her  inmost 
tho'i;i;hts,  ]>ore  witness  by  his  silence,  in  this  case 
as  in  that  of  Lazarus,  to  the  truth  that  lives,  such 
as  theirs,  were  thenceforth  "hid  with  Christ  in 
God." 

II.  What  follovfs  will  show  how  great  a  contrast 
there  is  between  the  spirit  in  whicli  he  wrote  and 
that  which  shows  itself  in  the  later  traditions. 
Out  of  these  few  facts  there  rise  a  multitude  of 
wild  conjectures;  and  with  these  there  has  been 
iX)nstructed  a  wh(;le  romance  of  hagiology. 

The  (piestions  which  meet  us  connect  themselves 
with  the  narratives  in  the  four  Gospels  of  women 
who  came  with  precious  ointment  to  anoint  the  feet 
or  the  head  of  .Jesus.  Each  Gospel  contains  an 
account  of  one  such  anointing;  and  men  have  asked, 
m  endeavoring  to  construct  a  harmony,  "  Do  they 
tell  us  of  four  distinct  acts,  or  of  three,  or  of  two, 
or  of  one  only  ?  On  any  supposition  but  the  last, 
are  the  distinct  acts  performed  by  the  same  or  by 
different  persons;  and  if  by  different,  then  by  how 
many  ?  Further,  have  we  any  grounds  for  identi- 
fying Mary  Magdalene  with  the  woman  or  with 
any  one  of  the  women  whose  acts  are  thus  brought 
before  us?  "  This  opens  a  wide  range  of  possible 
combinations,  but  the  limits  of  the  inquiry  may, 
witliout  much  difficulty,  be  narrowed.  Although 
the  o])inion  seems  to  have  been  at  one  time  main- 
tained (Origen,  Tract,  in  Mali,  xxxv.),  few  would 
now  hold  that  Matt.  xxvi.  and  Mark  xiv.  are  reports 
of  two  distinct  events.  Few,  except  critics  bent, 
like  Schleiermacber  and  Strauss,  on  getting  up  a 
case  against  the  historical  veracity  of  the  Evangel- 
ists, could  persuade  themselves  that  the  narrative 
of  Luke  vii.,  differing  as  it  does  in  well-nigh  every 
circumstance,  is  but  a  misplaced  and  embellished 
version  of  the  incident  which  the  first  two  Gospels 
connect  with  the  last  week  of  our  Lord's  ministry. 
The  supposition  that  there  were  three  anointings 
has  found  favor  with  Origen  {I.  c.)  and  Lightfoot 
{Harm.  Evunfj.  in  loc,  and  I  lor.  Ihb.  in  Matt, 
xxvi.);  but  while,  on  the  one  hand,  it  removed 
some  harmonistic  difficulties,  there  is,  on  the  other, 


\t.av  anrov)-  This  variation  is  of  itseif  suggestive  of 
a  different  purpose  on  the  part  of  Mary  in  offering  to 
touch  him,  and  on  the  Saviour's  part  in  interrupting 
the  act. 

Meyer  on  the  basis  of  this  difference  in  the  language 
suggests  another  explanation,  which  deserves  to  be 
mentioned.  It  will  be  found  in  his  remarks  on  John 
XX.  17  {(hmm.  pp.  499-502,  3te  Aufl.).  He  adopted  a 
different  view  in  his  earlier  studies.  It  should  be  ob- 
Berved  that  this  imperative  present  form  (hatj  oltttov) 
Implies  an  incipient  act  either  actually  begun,  or  one 
on  the  point  of  being  done,  as  indicated  by  some  look 
or  gesture. 

Mary,  it  may  well  be  supposed,  was  in  the  same  per- 
plexed state  of  mind  on  the  appearance  of  Christ  to 
her,  which  was  evinced  in  so  many  different  ways  by 
the  other  disciples  after  the  resurrection.  She  had 
already,  it  is  true,  exclaimed  in  the  ecstasy  of  her  joy, 
''  Rabboni,"  but  she  may  not  yet  have  been  certain  as 
tc  the  precise  form  or  nature  of  the  body  in  which  she 
beheld  her  Lord.  It  is  He,  the  Great  Master,  verily, 
ibe  is  assured ;  but  is  He  corporeal,  having  really  come 
IhrtU  o  Jt  of  the  grave  ?  Or  is  it  his  glorified  spirit, 
having  already  gone  up  to  God,  but  now  having  de- 
•cended  to  her  in  its  spiritual  investiture?  In  this 
^t&'e  of  uncertainty  she  extends  her  hand  to  assure 
aurself  of  the  truth.    She  would  procure  for  heraelf 
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something  improbable  to  the  verge  of  being  iicco- 
ceivable,  in  the  repetition  within  three  days  of  the 
same  scene,  at  the  same  place,  with  precisely  the 
same  nmrmur  and  the  same  reproof.  We  are  left 
to  the  conclusion  adopted  by  the  great  majority  of 
tcrpreters,  that  the  Gospels  record  two  anointings, 
one  in  some  city  unnamed  (Capernaum  or  Nain 
have  been  suggested),  durhig  our  Lord's  Galilean 
ministry  (Luke  vii.),  the  other  at  Bethany,  before 
the  last  entry  into  Jerusalem  (INIatt.  xxvi. ;  Mark 
xiv.;  John  xii).  VVe  come,  then,  to  the  question 
whether  in  these  two  narratives  we  meet  with  one 
woman  or  with  two.  The  one  passage  adduced  fot 
the  former  conclusion  is  John  xi.  2.  It  has  beer; 
urged  (Maldonatus  in  Matt.  xxvi.  and  .Joan.  xi.  2, 
Ada  Sanctorum,  July  22d)  that  the  words  which 
we  find  there  ("  It  was  that  Mary  which  anointed 

the   Lord  with  ointment whose  brother 

Lazarus  was  sick")  could  not  possibly  refer  by 
anticipation  to  the  history  which  was  aV>out  to 
follow  in  ch.  xii.,  and  must  therefore  presuppose 
some  fact  known  through  the  other  Gospels  to  the 
Church  at  large,  and  that  fact,  it  is  inferred,  is 
found  in  the  history  of  Luke  vii.  Against  this  it 
has  been  said  on  the  other  side,  that  the  assump- 
tion thus  made  is  entirely  an  arbitrary  one,  and 
that  there  is  not  the  slightest  trace  of  the  life  of 
Mary  of  Bethany  ever  having  been  one  of  open  and 
flagrant  impurity." 

There  is,  therefore,  but  slender  evidence  for  the 
assumption  that  the  two  anointings  were  the  acts 
of  one  and  the  same  woman,  and  that  woman  the 
sister  of  Lazarus.  There  is,  if  possible,  still  less 
for  the  identification  of  Mary  Magdalene  with  the 
chief  actor  in  either  history.  (1.)  When  hername 
appears  in  Luke  viii.  3  there  is  not  one  word  to 
connect  it  with  the  history  that  immediately  pre- 
cedes. Though  possible,  it  is  at  least  unlikely 
that  such  an  one  as  the  "  sinner  "  would  at  once 
have  been  received  as  the  chosen  companion  of 
Joanna  and  Salome,  and  have  gone  from  town  to 
town  with  them  and  the  disciples.  Lastly,  the 
description  that  is  given  —  "  Out  of  whom  went 
seven  devils "  —  points,  as  has  been  stated,  to  a 
form  of  suffering  all  but  absolutely  incompatible 
with  the  life  implied  in  afiapTca\6s^  and  to  a  very 


by  the  criterion  of  the  sense  of  touch  the  conviction 
which  the  eye  is  unable  to  give  her.  The  Saviour 
knows  her  thoughts,  and  arrests  the  act.  The  act  is 
unnecessary  :  his  words  are  a  sufficient  proof  of  what 
she  would  know.  He  "  had  not  yet  ascended  to  the 
Father,"  as  she  half  believed,  and  consequently  has 
not  the  spiritual  bodv  which  she  supposed  he  might 
possibly  have.  He  gives  her  by  this  declaration  the 
assurance  respecting  his  bodily  state  which  she  hiul 
proposed  to  gain  for  herself  through  the  medium  of 
sense.  Her  case  was  like  that  of  Thomas,  and  yet 
unlike  his  ;  she  wished,  like  him,  to  touch  the  object 
of  her  vision,  but,  unlike  him,  was  not  prompted  by 
unbelief. 

With  this  exegesis  the  confirmatory  outtw  yap  ava- 
^i^y\Ka  which  follows  has  its  logical  justification.  No 
explanation  can  be  correct  which  fails  (o  satisfy  that 
condition.  H. 

«  The  difficulty  is  hardly  met  by  the  portentous  con- 
jecture of  one  commentator,  that  the  word  dju.apT(oAof 
does  not  mean  what  it  is  commonly  supposed  to  mean 
and  that  the  ''  many  sins  "  consisted  chiefly  (as  th« 
name  Magdalene,  according  to  the  etymology  noticeO 
above,  implies)  in  her  giving  too  large  a  portif  m  of  tht 
Sabbath  to  the  braiding  or  plaiting  of  her  hair  (! 
Lamy  in  Lampe  on  John  xii.  2. 
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lifterttit  work  of  healing  from  that  of  the  divine 
words  of  pardon  —  "Thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee." 
To  say,  as  lias  been  said,  that  the  "  seven  devils  " 
are  the  "  many  sins  "  (Greg.  Mag.  Horn,  in  Evang. 
25  and  53;,  id  to  identify  two  things  which  are 
separated  in  the  whole  tenor  of  the  N.  T.  by  the 
„'learest  line  of  demarcation.  The  argument  that 
because  Mary  Magdalene  is  mentioned  so  soon  after- 
wards she  must  be  che  same  as  the  woman  of 
Luke  vii.  (Butler's  L^ces  of  the  Saints,  July  22), 
U  simply  puerile.  It  would  be  just  as  reasonable 
to  identify  "the  sinner"  with  Susanna.  Never, 
perhaps,  has  a  figment  so  utterly  baseless  obtained 
so  wide  an  acceptance  as  that  which  we  connect 
ivith  the  name  of  the  "  penitent  Magdalene."  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  the  chapter-heading  of  the 
A.  ,V.  of  Luke  vii.  should  seem  to  give  a  quasi- 
authoritative  sanction  to  a  tradition  so  utterly  un- 
certain, aTid  that  it  should  have  been  perpetuated 
in  connection  with  a  great  work  of  mercy.  (2.) 
The  l)elief  that  Mary  of  Bethany  and  Mary  Mag- 
dalene are  identical  is  yet  more  startling.  Not  one 
single  circumstance,  except  that  of  love  and  rever- 
ence for  their  Master,  is  common.  The  epithet 
Magdalene,  whatever  may  be  its  meaning,  seems 
chosen  for  the  express  purpose  of  distinguishing 
her  from  all  other  Maries.  No  one  Evangelist 
gives  the  slightest  hint  of  identity.  St.  Luke 
mentions  Martha  and  her  sister  Mary  in  x.  38,  39, 
as  though  neitlier  had  been  named  before.  St. 
John,  who  gives  the  fullest  account  of  both,  keeps 
their  distinct  individuality  most  prominent.  The 
only  siimdacruin  of  an  argument  on  behalf  of  the 
identity  is  that,  if  we  do  not  admit  it,  we  have  no 
record  of  the  sister  of  Lazarus  having  been  a  wit- 
ness of  the  resurrection. 

Nov  is  tliis  lack  of  evidence  in  the  N.  T.  itself 
compensated  by  any  such  weight  of  authority  as 
would  indicate  a  really  trustworthy  tradition.  Two 
of  the  earliest  writers  who  allude  to  the  histories  of 
the  anointing  —  Clement  of  Alexandria  {Piedar/. 
ii.  8)  and  Tertullian  {<le  Pudic.  ch.  8^  —  say  noth- 
ing that  would  imply  that  they  accepted  it.  The 
language  of  Irenaeus  (iii.  4)  is  against  it.  Origen 
(/.  c.)  discusses  the  question  fully,  and  rejects  it. 
He  is  followed  by  the  whole  succession  of  tlie  ex- 
positors of  the  Eastern  Church :  Theophilus  of  An- 
tioch,  Macarius,  Chrysostom,  Theophylact.  The 
traditions  of  that  Church,  when  they  wandered 
into  the  regi(ms  of  conjecture,  took  another  direc- 
tion, and  suggested  the  identity  of  Mary  Magda- 
lene with  the  daughter  of  the  Syro-Phcenician 
woman  of  Mark  vii.  2G  (Nicephorus,  //.  A',  i.  33). 
In  the  Western  Churcli,  however,  the  other  belief 
began  to  sj)read.  At  first  it  is  mentioned  hesita- 
tingly, as  by  Ambrose  {de  Virrj.  Vel.  and  in  Luc. 
lib.  vi. ),  Jerome  {in  Matt.  xxvi.  2 ;  contr.  Jovin.  c. 
16).  Augustine  at  one  time  inclines  to  it  (de 
Consens.  Evuif/.  c.  6!)),  at  another  speaks  very 
doubtirigly  {Trad,  in  Joann.  49).  At  the  close 
of  the  first  great  period  of  Church  history,  Gregory 
the  Great  takes  \ip  both  notions,  embodies  them  in 
liis  Homilies  {in  Ev.  25,  53)  and  stamps  them 
with  his  authority.  The  reverence  felt  for  him, 
and  the  constant  use  of  his  works  as  a  text-book 
of  theology  during  the  wliole  mediiEval  period, 
lecured  for  the  n ypothesis  a  currency  which  it  never 
would  have  gained  on  its  own  merits.  The  services 
of  the  feast  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene  were  constructed 
m  the  assumption  of  its  truth  {Brev.  Rom.  in  Jid. 
•».  22).  Hymns  and  paintings  and  sculptures  fixe<l 
t  deep  in  the  minds  of  the  Western  nations,  France 
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and  England  being  foremost  in  their  reveren*'* 
for  the  saint  whose  history  appealed  to  their  sv>n- 
pathies.  (See  below.)  Well-nigh  all  ecclesiastical 
writers,  after  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great  (.Albert 
the  Great  and  Thomas  Aquinas  are  exceptions), 
take  it  for  granted.  When  it  was  first  questioned 
by  Ffevre  d'Etaples  (F'aber  Stapulensis)  in  the  early 
Biblical  criticism  of  the  IfJth  century,  the  new 
opinion  was  formally  condemned  by  the  Sorbonne 
{Acta  Sanctorum,  1.  c),  and  denounced  by  Bishop 
Fisher  of  Rochester.  The  Prayer-book  of  1549 
follows  in  the  wake  of  the  Breviary;  l)ut  in  that 
of  1552,  either  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  or 
for  other  reasons,  the  feast  disappears.  The  Book 
of  Homilies  gives  a  doubtful  testimony.  In  one 
passage  the  "sinful  woman  "  is  mentioned  without 
any  notice  of  her  being  the  same  as  the  Magdalene 
{Serm.  on  Repentance,  Part  ii.);  in  another  it 
depends  upon  a  comma  whether  the  two  are  dis- 
tinguished or  identified  {ibid.  Part  ii.).  The  trans- 
lators under  James  I.,  as  has  Iteen  stated,  adopted 
the  received  tradition.  Since  that  period  there  has 
been  a  gradually  accumulating  consensus  against 
it.  Calvin,  Grotius,  Hammond,  Casaul)on,  among 
older  critics,  Bengel,  Lampe,  Greswell,  Alford, 
Wordsworth,  Stier,  Meyer,  Ellicott,  Olshausen, 
among  later,  agree  in  rejecting  it.  Romanist 
writers  even  (Tillemont,  Dupin,  Estius)  have  borne 
their  protest  against  it  in  whole  or  in  part;  and 
books  that  represent  the  present  teachins:  of  the 
(Jallican  Church  reject  entirely  the  identification 
of  the  two  Maries  as  an  unhappy  mistake  (Migne, 
Diet,  de  la  Bible).  The  mediaeval  tradition  has, 
however,  found  defenders  in  Baronius,  the  writers 
of  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  Maldonatus,  Bishop  An- 
drewes,  Lightfoot,  Isaac  Williams,  and  Dr.  Pusey. 

It  remains  to  give  the  substance  of  the  legend 
formed  out  of  these  combinations.  At  some  time 
before  the  commencement  of  our  Lord's  ministry, 
a  great  sorrow  fell  upon  the  household  of  Bethany. 
The  younger  of  the  two  sisters  fell  from  her  purity 
and  sank  into  the  depths  of  shame.  Her  life  waa 
that  of  one  possessed  by  the  "  seven  devils  "  of  un- 
cleanness.  From  the  city  to  which  she  then  went, 
or  from  her  harlot-like  adornments,  she  was  known 
by  the  new  name  of  Magdalene.  Then  she  hears 
of  the  Deliverer,  and  repents  and  loves  and  is  for 
given.  Then  she  is  received  at  once  into  the 
fellowship  of  the  holy  women  and  ministers  to  the 
Lord,  and  is  received  back  again  by  her  sister  and 
dwells  with  her,  and  shows  that  she  has  chosen  the 
good  part.  The  death  of  Lazarus  and  his  return 
to  life  are  new  motives  to  her  gratitude  and  love; 
and  she  shows  them,  as  she  had  shown  them  bef  -re, 
anointing  no  lons:er  the  feet  only,  but  the  head  al«o 
of  her  Lord.  She  watches  by  the  cross,  and  is 
present  at  the  sepulchre  and  witnesses  the  resur- 
rection. Then  (the  legend  goes  on,  when  the  work 
of  fantastic  combination  is  completed),  after  some 
years  of  waiting,  she  goes  with  Lazarus  and  Martha 
and  Maximin  (one  of  the  Seventy)  to  Marseilles 
[comp.  Lazarus].  They  land  there;  and  she, 
leaving  Martha  to  more  active  work,  retires  to  a 
cave  in  the  neighborhood  of  Aries,  and  tliere  leads 
a  life  of  penitence  for  thirty  years.  When  she 
dies  a  church  is  built  in  her  honor,  and  miracles 
are  wrought  at  her  tomb.  Clovis  the  Frank  Is 
healed  by  her  intercession,  and  his  new  faith  ia 
strengthened ;  and  the  chivalry  of  France  does  hom- 
age to  her  name  as  to  that  of  the  greater  INIary. 

Such  wa*  the  full-grown  form  of  the  Western 
story.     In  the  East  there  was  a  diflTerer.t  tradition 
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Niceplionis  (//.  F..  ii.  10)  states  that  she  went  to 
Rome  to  acouse  Pilate  for  his  unri;>;hteous  judsr- 
meiit;  Modestus,  patriarch  of  Constantinople  {Horn. 
\n  J\l<tna»),  that  she  came  to  Ephesus  with  the 
Virgin  and  St.  John,  and  died  and  was  burietl 
there.  The  ICtnperor  I^o  the  Philosopher  (circ. 
890)  hrctiKht  her  body  from  that  city  to  Constan- 
tinople {Actn.  Sanclorwn,  1.  c). 

The  name  apf)ears  to  have  been  conspicuous 
enough,  either  among  the  living  membei's  of  the 
Chiirch  of  Jerusalem  or  in  their  written  records,  to 
attract  the  notice  of  their  Jewish  opponents.  The 
Talmudists  record  a  tradition,  confused  enough, 
that  Stada  or  Satda,  whom  they  represent  as  the 
mother  of  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth,  was  known  by 
this  name  as  a  "  plaiter  or  twiner  of  hair;"  that 
she  was  the  wife  of  Paphus  Hen-Jehudah,  a  con- 
temporary of  (Jamaliel,  Joshua,  and  Akiba;  and 
that  she  grieved  and  angered  him  by  her  wanton- 
ness (Lightfoot,  //or.  fleb.  on  Matt,  xxvi.,  lldvm. 
Evnnfj.  on  Luke  viii.  3).  It  seems,  however,  from 
the  fuller  report  given  by  Eisenmenger,  that  there 
were  two  women  to  whom  tlie  Talmudists  gave  this 
name,  and  the  wife  of  Paphus  is  not  the  one  whom 
they  identified  with  the  Mary  Magdalene  of  the 
Gospels  {EnUltckL  .ludenth.  i.  277). 

There  is  lastly  the  strange  supposition  (rising 
out  of  an  attempt  to  evade  some  of  the  harmonistic 
difficulties  of  the  resurrection  history),  that  there 
were  two  women  both  known  by  this  name,  and 
both  among  those  who  went  early  to  the  sepulchre 
(Lampe,  Comm.  in  Joann.;  Ambrose,  Comni.  in 
Luc.  X.  24)  E.   H.  P. 

MARY,  MOTHER  OF  MARK.  The 

woman  known  by  this  description  must  have  been 
among  the  earliest  disciples.  We  learn  from  Col. 
iv.  10  that  she  was  sister  to  Barnabas,  and  it 
would  appear  from  Acts  iv.  37,  xii.  12,  that,  while 
the  brother  gave  up  his  land  and  brought  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  into  the  common  treasury  of  the 
Church,  the  sister  gave  up  her  house  to  be  used  as 
one  of  its  chief  places  of  meeting.  I'he  fact  that 
Peter  goes  to  that  house  on  his  release  from  prison 
indicates  that  there  was  some  special  intimacy 
(Acts  xii.  12)  l)etween  them,  and  this  is  confirmed 
by  the  language  which  he  uses  towards  Mark  as 
being  his  "son"'  (1  Pet.  v.  13).  She,  it  may  be 
lidded,  must  have  been,  like  Barnabas,  of  the  tribe 
of  Levi,  and  may  have  been  connected,  as  he  was, 
with  Cyprus  (.-\cts  iv.  36).  Tt  has  lieeii  surmised 
that  filial  anxiety  about  her  welfare  during  the  per- 
secutions and  tlio  famine  which  harassed  the  Church 
at  Jerusalem,  was  the  chief  cause  of  Mark's  with- 
drawal from  the  missionary  labors  of  Paul  and 
Barnabas.  The  tradition  of  a  later  age  represented 
(he  place  of  meeting  for  the  disciples,  and  therefore 
probably  the  hoiise  of  Mary,  as  having  stood  on 
the  upper  slope  of  Zion,  and  affirmed  that  it  had 
been  the  scene  of  the  wonder  of  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost, had  fscaped  the  general  destruction  of  the 
city  by  Titus,  and  was  still  used  as  a  church  in  the 
4th  century  (Epiphan.  de  Pond,  et  Mens.  xiv. : 
Cyril.  Hierosol.  Cnterh.  xvi.).  E.  H.  P. 

MARY,  SISTER  OF   LAZARUS,     for 

much  of  the  information  connected  with  this  name, 
comp.  Lazakus  and  Mary  Magdalene.  The 
facts  strictly  personal  to  her  are  but  few.  She  and 
her  sister  Martha  appear  in  Luke  x.  40,  as  receiv- 
ing Christ  in  their  house.  The  contrasted  teraper- 
iTuents  of  the  two  sisters  have  been  already  in  part 
Ji<»cu88€id    PMartha].    Mary  sat  listening  eagerly 
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for  every  word  that  fell  from  the  Divine  TejM!K?r 
She  had  chosen  the  good  part,  the  life  tliat  hai 
found  its  unity,  the  "one  thing  needful,"  in  rising 
from  the  earthly  to  the  heavenly,  no  longer  dig. 
tracted  by  the  "many  things"  of  earth.  The  same 
character  shows  itself  in  tlie  history  of  -lohn  xi. 
Her  grief  is  deeper  but  less  active.  She  sits  still 
in  the  house.  She  will  not  go  to  meet  the  friends 
who  come  on  the  formal  visit  of  consolation.  But 
when  her  sister  tells  her  secretly  "  The  Ma.ster  ia 
come  and  calleth  for  thee,"  slie  rises  quickly  and 
goes  forth  at  once  (.lohn  xi.  20,  28).  Those  who 
have  watched  the  depth  of  her  grief  have  but  one 
explanation  for  tlie  sudden  change :  "  She  goeth  *iO 
the  grave  to  weep  there!  "  lier  first  thought  when 
she  sees  the  Teacher  in  whose  power  and  love  she 
had  trusted,  is  one  of  complaint.  "  She  fell  cU)wn 
at  his  feet,  saying,  Lord,  if  thou  hadst  been  here, 
my  brother  had  not  died."  Up  to  this  point,  her 
relation  to  the  Divine  Friend  had  l)een  one  of  rev- 
erence, receiving  rather  than  giving,  blessed  in  the 
consciousness  of  his  favor.  But  the  great  joy  and 
love  which  her  brother's  return  to  life  calls  up  in 
her,  pour  themselves  out  in  larger  measure  than 
had  been  seen  before.  The  tnasured  alaI)aster-box 
of  ointment  is  brought  forth  at  the  final  feast  of 
Bethany,  John  xii.  3.  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark 
keep  back  her  name.  St.  John  records  it  as  though 
the  reason  for  the  silence  held  good  no  longer.  Of 
her  he  had  nothing  more  to  tell.  The  education  of 
her  spirit  was  completed.  The  love  which  had 
been  recipient  and  contemplative  shows  itself  in 
action. 

Of  her  after-history  we  know  nothing.  The 
ecclesiastical  traditions  about  her  are  based  on  the 
unfounded  hypothesis  of  her  identity  with  Mary 
Magdalene.  E.  H.  P. 

MARY  THE  VIRGIN  iUapii^i'.  on  the 
form  of  the  name  see  p.  1811).  There  is  no  person 
perhaps  in  sacred  or  in  profane  literature,  around 
whom  so  many  legends  have  been  grouped  as  the 
Virgin  Mary ;  and  there  are  few  whose  authentic 
history  is  more  concise.  The  very  simplicity  of  the 
evangelical  record  has  no  doul>t  been  one  cause  of 
the  abundance  of  the  legendary  matter  of  which 
she  forms  the  central  figure.  Imagination  had  ia 
be  called  in  to  supply  a  craving  which  authentic 
narrative  did  not  satisfy.  We  sliall  divide  her  life 
into  three  periods.  I.  The  period  of  her  childhood, 
up  to  the  time  of  the  birth  of  our  Lord.  11.  The 
period  of  her  middle  age,  contemporary  with  the 
Bible  Record.  III.  The  period  subsequent  to  the 
Ascension.  The  first  and  last  of  these  are  wholly 
legendary,  except  in  regard  to  one  fact  mentioned 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles;  the  second  will  contain 
her  real  history.  For  the  first  period  we  shall  have 
to  rely  on  the  early  apocryphal  gospels;  for  the 
second  on  the  Bible;  for  the  third  on  the  traditions 
and  tales  which  had  an  origin  external  to  the 
Church,  but  after  a  time  were  transplanted  within 
her  l)Oundaries,  and  there  flourished  and  increased 
Iwth  by  the  force  of  natural  growth,  and  by  the 
accretions  which  from  time  to  time  resulted  frotr 
supposed  visions  and  revelations. 

I.  The  chihUwod  of  Mnry,  wholly  legenddry.— 
Joachim  and  Anna  were  both  of  the  race  of  Davia 
The  abode  of  the  former  was  Nazareth ;  the  lattei 
passed  her  early  years  at  Beth'.ebem.  They  Wvef 
piously  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  faultlessly  beforf 
man,  dividing  their  substance  into  three  portions 
one  of  which  they  devoted  tc  the  8«rvi/ie  of  th< 
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Teiuple,  another  to  the  poor,  and  the  third  to  their 
»wn  wants.  And  so  twenty  3'ears  of  uieir  lives 
passed  Bilentl}'  away.  But  at  the  end  of  this  period 
JoacJiim  went  to  Jerusalem  with  some  others  of  his 
tribe,  to  make  his  usual  offering  at  the  Feast  of  the 
Detlication.  And  it  chanced  that  Issachar  was  high- 
prio«t  ((iospel  of  Birth  of  Mary) ;  tliat  lieuhen  was 
high-priest  (I'rotevangelion).  And  the  high-priest 
sconied  Joachim,  and  drove  him  roughly  away, 
Eiskuig  how  he  dared  to  present  hunself  in  company 
rith  those  who  had  children,  while  he  had  none; 
and  he  refused  to  accept  his  offerings  until  he 
should  have  begotten  a  child,  for  the  Scripture  said, 
"  Cursed  is  every  one  who  does  not  beget  a  man- 
child  in  Israel."  And  Joachim  was  shamed  before 
his  friends  and  neighbors,  and  he  retired  into  the 
wilderness  and  fixed  his  tent  there,  and  fasted  forty 
days  and  forty  nights.  And  at  the  end  of  this 
period  an  angel  appeiu-ed  to  him,  and  told  him  that 
his  wife  should  conceive,  and  should  bring  forth  a 
daughter,  ajid  he  should  call  her  name  Mary.  Anna 
meantime  was  nmch  distressed  at  her  husband's 
absence,  and  l)eing  reproached  by  her  maid  Judith 
with  her  barrenness,  she  was  overcome  with  grief 
of  spirit.  And  in  her  sadness  she  went  uito  her 
garden  to  walk,  dressed  in  her  wedding-dress.  And 
she  sat  down  luider  a  laurel-tree,  and  looked  up  and 
spied  among  the  branches  a  sparrow's  nest,  and  she 
bemo;uied  herself  as  more  miserable  than  the  very 
birds,  for  they  were  fruitful  and  she  was  barren; 
and  she  prayed  that  she  might  have  a  child  even  as 
Sarai  was  lilessed  with  Isaac.  And  two  angels  ap- 
peared to  her,  and  promised  her  that  she  should 
have  a  child  who  should  be  spoken  of  in  all  the 
srorld.  And  .loachiin  returned  joyfully  to  his  home, 
and  when  tlie  time  was  accomplished,  Amia  brought 
forth  a  daughter,  and  they  called  her  name  Mary. 
Now  the  cliild  Mary  increased  in  strengtli  day  by 
day,  and  at  nine  months  of  age  she  walked  nine 
steps.  And  when  she  was  three  years  old  her  par- 
ents brought  her  to  tlie  Temple,  to  dedicate  her  to 
the  Lord.  And  tliere  were  fil'teen  stairs  up  to  the 
Temple,  and  while  floseph  and  Mary  were  changing 
their  dress,  slie  walke<l  up  them  without  help;  and 
the  high-j)riest  placed  her  upon  the  tluRl  step  of 
the  altar,  and  she  danced  with  her  feet,  and  all  the 
liouse  of  Israel  loved  her.  Tlien  M;u-y  remained  at 
the  Temple  until  she  was  twelve  (Prot.)  fouiieen  (G. 
B.  M.)  ye;ir,s  old,  ministerotl  to  I)y  the  angels,  and 
advancing  in  perfection  as  in  years.  At  this  time 
the  high-priest  commanded  all  the  virgins  that 
were  in  the  Temple  to  return  to  their  homas  and  to 
be  married.  But  Mary  refusetl,  for  she  said  that  .she 
had  vowed  virginity  to  the  Lord.  Thus  tiie  high- 
priest  was  brought  into  a  perplexity,  and  he  had 
recourse  to  (ioil  to  inquire  what  he  should  do. 
Then  a  voice  from  the  ark  answered  him  (G.  B. 
M. ),  an  angel  spake  unto  him  (l*rot.);  and  they 
gathered  tDiietlierall  the  widowers  in  Israel  (Prot.), 
all  the  marriageable  men  of  the  house  of  David 
U.  B.  M. ),  and  desired  them  to  bring  each  man 
-.^  rod.  And  amongst  them  came  Joseph  and 
rought  his  rod,  hut  he  shnmiefl  to  present  it,  be- 
duse  he  was  an  old  man  and  hatl  children.   There- 


«  Three  spots  lay  claim  to  be  the  scene  of  the  An- 
nunciation. Two  of  thyse  are,  as  was  tf^  be  expected, 
[n  Nazareth,  and  one,  as  every  one  know^  is  in  Italy. 
The  Grueks  and  Latins  e;ich  clium  to  be  ^r  »  guardians 
»f  the  true  spot  in  Palestine  ;  the  third  claimant  is 
toe  holy  uuuse  of  Loretto      The  Greeks  point  out  the 
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fore  the  other  rods  were  presented  and  no  sign 
occurred.  Then  it  was  found  that  Joseph  had  not 
presented  his  rod ;  and  behold,  as  soon  as  he  had  pre- 
sented it,  a  dove  came  forth  from  the  rod  and  flew 
upon  the  head  of  Joseph  (Prot.);  a  dove  came  from 
heaven  and  pitched  on  the  rod  (G.  B.  M.).  And 
Joseph,  in  spite  of  his  reluctance,  was  compelled  to 
betroth  himself  to  Mary,  and  he  returned  to  IMh- 
leiiem  to  make  preparations  for  his  marriage  ((i.  B. 
M. ) ;  he  betook  himself  to  his  occupation  of  building 
houses  (Prot.);  while  Mary  went  back  to  her  par- 
ents' house  in  Galilee.  Then  it  chanced  that  the 
priests  needed  a  new  veil  for  the  Teraple,  and  seven 
virgins  cast  lots  to  make  different  parts  of  it;  and 
the  lot  to  spin  the  true  purple  fell  to  Mary.  And 
she  went  out  with  a  pitcher  to  draw  water.  And 
she  heard  a  voice,  saying  unto  her,  "  Hail,  thou 
that  art  highly  favored,  the  Lord  is  with  the**.. 
Blessed  art  thou  among  women!  "  and  she  lookt-d 
round  with  trembling  to  see  whence  the  voice  came, 
and  she  laid  down  the  pitcher  and  went  into  the 
house  and  took  the  purple  and  sat  down  to  work  at 
it.  And  behold  the  angel  Gabriel  stood  by  her 
and  filled  the  chamber  with  prodigious  light,  and 
said,  "  Fear  not,"  etc.  And  when  Mary  had  fin- 
ished the  purple,  she  took  it  to  the  high-priest; 
and  having  received  his  blessing,  went  to  visit  hei 
cousin  Elizabeth,  and  returned  back  again."  Then 
.loseph  returnetl  to  his  home  from  building  houses 
(Prot.);  came  into  Galilee,  to  marry  the  Virgin  to 
whom  he  was  betrothed  (G.  B.  M.),  and  finding 
her  with  child,  he  resolved  to  put  her  away  privily; 
but  being  warned  in  a  dream,  he  relincpiishetl  his 
purpose,  and  took  her  to  his  house.  'I'hen  came 
Annas  the  scribe  to  visit  Joseph,  and  he  went  back 
and  told  the  priest  that  Joseph  had  connnitted  a 
great  crime,  for  he  had  privately  married  the  Virgin 
whom  he  had  received  out  of  the  Temple,  and  had 
not  made  it  known  to  the  children  of  Israel.  And 
the  priest  sent  his  servants,  and  they  found  that 
she  was  with  child ;  and  he  called  them  to  him, 
and  Joseph  denied  that  the  child  was  his,  and  the 
priest  made  Joseph  drink  the  bitter  water  of  trial 
(Num.  V.  18),  and  sent  him  to  a  mountainous 
place  to  see  what  would  follow.  But  Joseph  re- 
turned in  perfect  health,  so  the  priest  sent  them 
away  to  their  home.  Then  after  thiee  months 
.Joseph  put  Mary  on  an  ass  to  go  to  Bethlehem  to 
be  taxed;  and  as  they  were  going,  Mary  besought 
him  to  take  her  down,  and  Josei)h  took  her  down 
and  carried  her  into  a  cave,  and  leaving  her  there 
with  his  sons,  he  went  to  seek  a  midwife.  And  as 
he  went  he  looked  up,  and  he  saw  the  clouds  aston- 
ished and  all  creatures  amazed.  The  fowls  stopped 
in  their  flight;  the  working  people  sat  a<  their  food, 
but  did  not  eat;  the  sheep  stood  still;  the  shep- 
herds' lifted  hands  became  fixed;  the  vids  were 
touching  the  water  with  their  mouths,  but  did  not 
drijik.  And  a  midwife  came  down  from  the  nwmn- 
tains,  and  Joseph  took  her  with  him  to  the  cave, 
and  a  bright  cloud  overshadowed  the  cave,  and  the 
cloud  became  a  bright  light,  and  when  the  bright 
hght  faded,  there  appeared  an  infant  at  the  breast 
of  Mary.     Then  the  midwife  went  out  and  told 

confirmatory  of  their  claim.  The  Latins  have  engraved 
on  a  marble  slab  in  the  grotto  of  their  convent  in 
Nazareth  the  words  Virbnm  hie  caro  factum  est^  and 
point  out  the  pillar  which  marks  the  spot  where  the 
angel  stood  ;  whiL^t  the  Head  of  their  Church  is  irr** 
trievably  committed   to  the  wild  loj;end  of  Iiort^tta 


ipriug  of  water  meudoned  in  the  Protevangelion  as  I  (See  Stanley,  S.  ^  P.  ch.  xiv.) 
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Salome  thit  a  Virgin  had  brought  forth,  and  Sii- 
loiue  would  not  believe;  and  they  came  back 
Again  into  the  cave,  and  Salome  received  satisfac- 
tion, but  Ler  hand  withered  away,  nor  was  it  re- 
stored, until,  by  the  command  of  an  angel,  she 
touched  the  cliild,  whereupon  slie  was  straightway 
cured.  (Giles,  Oxlex  Apocnjphus  Nuvi  Test<t- 
menti,  pp.  33-47  and  GG-81,  l/jud.  1852;  Jones, 
On  Uie  Ntio  TesUimtnt^  ii.  c.  xiii.  and  xv.,  Oxf. 
1827;  Thilo,  Codex  JjH^cryp/ius.  See  also  iV/a 
ylanmssiuice  Mniris  Aunce  per  F.  Peiruiii  Dor- 
Uindo^  ap|)ended  to  Ludolpii  of  Saxony's  Vila  Christi^ 
Lyons,  1042;  and  a  most  audacious  IJlstoiia  Chrisii, 
written  in  Persian  by  the  Jesuit  P.  Jerome  Xavier, 
and  exposed  by  Louis  de  Dieu,  Lugd.  Hat.  1639.) 

II.  T/ie  rail  history  of  Mary.  —  We  now  pass 
from  legend  to  tliat  period  of  St.  Mary's  life  which 
is  made  linown  to  us  by  Holy  Scripture.  In  order 
to  give  a  single  view  of  all  that  we  know  of  her 
who  was  chosen  to  be  the  motlier  of  tlie  Saviour,  we 
shall  in  the  present  section  put  together  the  whole 
of  her  authentic  history,  supplementing  it  after- 
wards by  the  more  prominent  legendary  circum- 
stances wliicli  are  handed  down. 

We  are  wlioUy  ignorant  of  the  name  and  occupa- 
tion of  St.  Mary's  parents.  If  the  genealogy  given 
by  St.  Luke  is  that  of  St.  Alary  (Greswell,  etc.), 
her  father's  name  was  Heli,  which  is  another  form 
of  the  name  given  to  lier  legendary  father,  Jeho- 
iakini  or  Joaciiim.  If  Jacol)  and  Heli  were  the 
two  sons  of  Matthan  or  Matthat,  and  if  Joseph, 
being  the  son  of  tlie  younger  brother,  manned  his 
cousin,  the  daughter  of  the  elder  brother  (Hervey, 
Genealof/ies  oj'  our  Lord  .lestis  Christ),  her  fether 
was  Jacob.  The  Evangelist  does  not  tell  us,  and 
we  cannot  know.  She  was,  like  Joseph,  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  and  of  the  lineage  of  David  (Ps.  cxxxii. 
11;  Luke  i.  32;  Iiom.  i.  3).  Slie  had  a  sister, 
named  probably  like  herself,  Mary  (John  xix.  25) 
[Maky  of  Cleui'Iias],  and  she  was  connected  by 
marriage  {(Tvyy^vr]s,  Luke  i.  36)  with  Elisabeth, 
who  was  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  and  of  the  lineage  of 
Aaron.  This  is  all  that  we  know  of  her  antece- 
dents. 

In  the  summer  of  the  year  which  is  known 
as  B.  c.  5.  Mary  was  living  at  Nazareth,  probably 
at  her  parents'  —  possibly  at  her  elder  sister's  — 
house,  not  having  yet  been  taken  by  .Joseph  to  his 
home.  She  was  at  this  time  betrothed  to  Joseph 
and  was  therefore  regarded  by  the  Jewish  law  and 
custom  as  his  wife,  though  he  had  not  yet  a  hus- 
band's rights  over  her.  [Makhiaoe,  p.  1804.] 
At  this  time  the  angel  Gal)riel  came  to  her  with  a 
message  from  (iod,  and  armounced  to  her  that  she 
was  to  lie  the  niotlier  of  the  long  expected  Messiah. 
He  probaldy  l)ore  the  form  of  an  ordinary  man,  like 
the  angels  who  manifested  tlieniselves  to  Gideon 
and  to  Manoah  (Judg.  vi.,  xiii.).  This  would 
appear  both  from  the  expressioii  e/VeX^oSj/,  "he 
came  in ;  "  and  also  from  the  fact  of  her  being 
troubled,  not  at  his  {)resence,  but  at  tlie  meaning  of 
his  words.  The  scene  as  well  as  the  salutation  is 
very  similnr  to  that  recounted  in  the  Book  of 
Daniel.  "  'I'hen  there  came  again  and  touched  me 
*ne  like  the  appeara.iv,e  jf  a  man,  and  he  strength- 
ened me,  and  said,  O  man  greatly  beloved,  fear  not: 
oeace  lie  unto  thee,  be  strong,  yea,  be  strong!" 
(Dan.  X.  18,  19).  The  exact  meaning  of  Kexapi- 
rasfjLfvrj  is  "  thou  that  hast  bestowed  upon  thee  a 
we  gift  of  grace."  The  A.  V.  rendering  of  "  highly 
fevored  "  is  therefore  very  exact  and  much  nearer 
JO  the  original  than  the  ^^  (/ratia  plena'' o(  the 
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Vulgate,  on  which  a  huge  and  wholly  imHubiitan 
tial  edifice  has  been  built  by  Romanist  devotiona 
writers.  The  next  part  of  the  salutation,  "The 
I.ord  is  with  thee,"  would  probacy  have  been 
Ijetter  translated,  "  The  Ix)rd  be  with  thee."  It  ia 
the  same  salutation  as  that  with  which  the  angel 
accosts  Gideon  (Judg.  vi.  12).  "  Blesseri  art  thou 
among  women  "  is  nearly  the  same  expression  as 
that  used  by  Ozias  to  Judith  (Jud.  xiii.  18).  Ga- 
briel proceeds  to  instruct  Mary  that  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Holy  Gliost  the  everlasting  Son  of  the 
Father  should  be  born  of  her;  that  in  Him  the 
prophecies  relative  to  David's  throne  and  kingdom 
should  be  accomphshed ;  and  that  his  name  was  to 
be  called  Jesus.  He  further  informs  her,  perhaps 
as  a  sign  by  which  she  might  convince  herself  that 
his  prediction  with  regard  to  herself  would  come 
true,  that  her  relative  Elisabeth  was  within  three 
months  of  being  delivered  of  a  child. 

The  angel  leit  Mary,  and  she  set  off  to  visit  Elis- 
abeth either  at  Hebron  or  Juttaii  (whichever  way 
we  understand  the  ds  r^v  opeiv^v  e/'y  ■jT6\iy 
'lovSa,  Luke  i.  39),  where  the  latter  hved  with  her 
husband  Zacharias,  about  20  miles  to  the  south  of 
Jerusalem,  and  therefore  at  a  very  considerable 
distance  from  Nazareth.  Immediately  on  her  en- 
trance into  the  house  she  was  saluted  by  Elisabeth 
as  the  mother  of  her  Lord,  and  had  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  the  angel's  saying  with  regard  to  her 
cousin.  She  embodied  her  feelings  of  exultation 
and  thankfulness  in  the  hymn  known  under  the 
name  of  the  Magnifcat.  Whether  this  was  uttered 
by  immediate  inspiration,  in  reply  to  Elisabeth's 
salutation,  or  composed  during  her  journey  from 
Nazareth,  or  was  written  at  a  later  period  of  her 
three  months'  visit  at  Heliron,  does  not  appear  for 
certain.  The  hymn  is  founded  on  Hannah's  song 
of  thankfulness  (1  Sam.  ii.  1-10),  and  exhibits  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  Psalms,  prophetical 
writings,  and  books  of  Moses,  from  which  sources 
ahnost  every  expression  in  it  is  drawn.  The  most 
remarkable  clause,  "  From  henceforth  all  genera^ 
tions  shall  call  nie  blessed,"  is  borrowed  from  Leah's 
exclamation  on  the  birth  of  Asher  (Gen.  xxx.  13). 
The  same  sentiment  and  expression  are  also  found 
in  Prov.  xxxi.  28;  Mai.  iii.  12;  Jas.  v.  11.  In  the 
latter  place  the  word  /xaKapi^o)  is  rendered  with 
great  exactness  "  count  hajipy."  The  notion  that 
there  is  conveyed  in  the  word  any  anticipation  of 
her  bearing  the  title  of  "Blessed"  ai-ises  solely 
from  ignorance. 

Mary  returned  to  Nazareth  shortly  before  the 
birth  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  continued  living  at 
her  own  home.  In  the  course  of  a  few  months 
.oseph  became  aware  that  she  was  with  child,  and 
determined  on  giving  her  a  bill  of  divorcement, 
instead  of  yielding  her  up  to  the  law  to  suffer  the 
penalty  which  he  supposed  that  she  bad  incurred. 
Being,  however,  warned  and  satisfied  by  an  angel 
who  apj)eared  to  him  in  a  dream,  he  took  her  to 
his  own  house.  It  was  soon  after  tiiis,  as  it  would 
seem,  that  Augustus'  decree  was  promulgated,  and 
Joseph  and  Mary  travelled  to  Bethlehem  to  have 
their  names  enrolled  in  the  registers  (li.  c.  4)  by 
way  of  preparation  for  the  taxing,  which  howevei' 
was  not  completed  till  ten  years  afterwnrdi  (A.  D. 
6),  in  the  governorship  of  (Juirinus.  Tliey  reached 
Bethlehem,  and  there  Mary  iirought  forth  the 
Saviour  of  the  world,  and  humbly  laid  him  in  a 
manger. 

The  visit  of  the  shepherds,  the  circumcision,  1h« 
adoration  of  tlie  wise  men,  and  the  pri«entatioii  U 
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Ac  Temple,  are  rather  scenes  in  the  life  of  ('hrist 
than  in  that  of  his  mother.  The  presentation  in 
the  Temple  might  not  take  place  till  forty  days 
after  the  birth  of  the  diild.  During  this  period 
the  mother,  according  to  the  law  of  Moses,  was 
unclean  (Lev.  xii.).  In  the  present  case  there  could 
be  no  necessity  for  offering  the  sacrifice  and  making 
atonement  beyond  that  of  obedience  to  the  Mosaic 
precept;  but  already  He,  and  his  mother  for  Him, 
were  acting  upon  the  principle  of  fulfilling  all 
righteousness.  The  poverty  of  St.  Mary  and 
Joseph,  it  may  be  noted,  is  shown  by  their  making 
the  otferiiig  of  the  poor.  The  song  of  Simeon  and 
the  thanksgiving  of  Anna,  like  the  wonder  of  the 
shepherds  and  the  adoration  of  the  magi,  only  in- 
cidentally refer  to  Mary.  One  passage  alone  in 
Suneon's  address  is  specially  directed  to  her,  "  Yea 
a  sword  shall  pierce  through  thy  own  soul  also." 
The  exact  purport  of  tliese  words  is  doubtful.  A 
comn)on  patristic  explanation  refers  them  to  the 
pang  of  unbelief  which  shot  through  her  bosom  on 
seeing  her  Son  expire  on  the  cross  (Tertullian, 
Origen,  Basil,  Cyril,  etc.).  By  modern  interpre- 
ters it  is  more  commonly  referred  to  the  pangs  of 
grief  wliich  she  experienced  on  witnessing  the  suf- 
ferings of  her  Son. 

In  the  flight  into  Egypt,  Mary  and  the  babe  had 
the  support  and  protection  of  -Joseph,  as  well  as  in 
their  return  from  thence,  in  the  following  year,  on 
the  death  of  Herod  the  (ireat  (b.  c.  3)."  It  appears 
to  have  been  the  intention  of  Joseph  to  have  settled 
at  Bethlehem  at  this  time,  as  his  home  at  Nazareth 
had  been  broken  up  for  more  than  a  year;  but  on 
finding  how  Herod's  domuiions  had  been  disposed 
of,  he  changed  his  mind  and  returned  to  his  old 
)la,ce  of  abode,  thinking  that  the  child's  life  would 
>e  safer  in  the  tetrarchy  of  Antipas  than  in  that  of 
4.rchelaus.  It  is  possible  that  -Joseph  might  have 
been  himself  a  native  of  Bethlehem,  and  tliat  before 
this  time  he  had  lieen  only  a  visitor  at  Nazareth, 
drawn  thither  by  his  betrothal  and  marriage.  In 
that  case,  his  fear  of  Archelaus  would  make  him 
exchange  his  own  native  town  for  that  of  Mary.  It 
may  be  that  the  holy  family  at  this  time  took  up 
their  residence  in  the  house  of  Mary's  sister,  the 
wife  of  Clopas. 

Henceforward,  until  the  beginning  of  our  Lord's 
ministry  —  i.  e.  from  b.  c.  -3  to  A.  d.  2(j  —  we  may 
picture  St.  Mary  to  ourselves  as  living  in  Nazareth, 
_i  a  humble  sphere  of  life,  the  wife  of  -Joseph  the 
carpenter,  pondering  over  the  sayings  of  the  angels, 
of  the  shepherds,  of  Simeon,  and  those  of  her  Son, 
as  the  latter  "  increased  in  wisdom  and  stature  and 
in  favor  with  God  and  man  "  (Luke  ii.  52).  Two 
circumstances  alone,  so  far  as  we  know,  broke  in 
on  the  otherwise  even  flow  of  the  still  waters  of 
her  life.  One  of  these  was  the  temporary  loss  of 
iier  Son  when  he  remained  behind  in  Jerusalem, 
A.  D.  8.  The  other  was  the  death  of  Joseph.  The 
exact  date  of  this  last  event  we  cannot  determine. 
But  it  was  probably  not  long  after  the  other. 


a  In  the  Gospel  of  the  Infancy,  which  seems  ta 
late  from  the  2d  century,  innumerable  miracles  are 
made  to  attend  on  St.  Mary  and  he-  Son  during  their 
sojourn  in  Egypt:  e.  g-.,Mary  lookf^d  with  pity  on  a 
woman  who  was  possessed,  and  immediately  Satan 
•ame  out  of  her  in  the  form  of  a  young  man,  saying, 
Woe  is  me  because  of  thee,  Mary ,  and  thy  Son  !  '* 
In  another  occasion  they  fell  in  with  two  thieves, 
named  Titus  and  Dumachus ;  and  Titus  was  gentle, 
»ud    Dumachus  was  harsh  ;  the  Lady   Mary  therefore 
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From. the  time  at  which  our  Lord's  luinistrv 
commenced,  St.  Mary  is  withdrawn  almost  wholly 
from  sight.  Four  times  only  is  "^he  veil  removed, 
which,  not  surely  without  a  reason,  is  thrown  over 
her.  These  four  occasions  are —  1.  The  marriage 
at  Cana  of  Galilee  (John  ii.),  2.  The  attempt 
which  she  and  his  brethren  made  '  to  speak  witL 
him"  (3Iatt.  xii.  46;  Mark  iii.  21  and  31;  Luke 
viii.  19).  3.  The  Crucifixion.  4.  The  days  suc- 
ceeding the  Ascension  (Acts  i.  14).  If  to  these  we 
add  two  references  to  her,  the  first  by  her  Nazarcne 
fellow-citizens  (Matt.  xiii.  54,  55:  Mark  vi.  1-3),  the 
second  by  a  woman  in  the  multitude  (Luke  xi.  27), 
we  have  specified  every  event  known  to  us  in  li«' 
life  It  is  noticeable  that,  on  every  occasion  of  ou* 
Lord's  addressing  her,  or  speaking  of  her,  there  ir 
a  sound  of  reproof  in  his  words,  with  tht  exception 
of  the  last  words  spoken  to  her  from  the  cross. 

1.  The  marriage  at  Cana  in  Galilee  took  place  in 
the  three  months  which  intervened  between  the 
baptism  of  Christ  and  the  passover  of  the  year  27. 
When  Jesus  was  found  by  his  mother  and  -Joseph 
in  the  Temple  in  the  year  8,  we  find  him  repndian 
ting  the  name  of  "father"  as  applied  to  Joseph. 
"  T/iy  father  and  I  have  sought  thee  sorrowing'' 
—  "  How  is  it  that  ye  sought  me?  Wist  ye  not 
that  I  must  be  about "  (not  Joseph's  and  yours, 
hni)  '■'■imj  Father'* s  business?"  (Luke  ii.  48,  49). 
Now,  in  like  manner,  at  his  first  miracle  which  in 
augurates  his  ministry.  He  solemnly  withdraws 
himself  from  the  authority  of  his  earthly  niotliei". 
This  is  St.  Augustine's  explanation  of  the  '•  What 
have  I  to  do  with  thee?  my  hour  is  not  yet  come." 
It  was  his  humanity,  not  his  divinity,  which  came 
from  Mary.  While  therefore  He  was  acting  in  his 
diyine  character  He  could  not  acknowledge  her,  nor 
does  He  acknowledge  her  again  until  He  was  hang- 
ing on  the  cross,  when,  in  that  nature  which  He 
took  from  her.  He  was  about  to  submit  to  death 
(St,  Aug.  Coinm.  in  Joan.  EvaiKj.  tract  viii.,  vol. 
iii.  p.  1455,  ed,  Migne,  Paris,  1845).     That  the 

words  Ti  l\x.o\  koX  aoi;=  "7^")  ^'^  HD,  imply 
reproof,  is  certain  (cf.  jMatt.  viii.  29;  Mark  i,  24: 
and  LXX.,  Judg.  xi.  12;  1  K.  xvii.  18;  2  K.  iii.  13), 
and  such  is  the  patristic  explanation  of  them  (see 
Iren.  Adv.  Ilcer.  iii.  18;  Apiid  Bibl.  Patr.  Max. 
tom.  ii.  pt.  ii.  293;  S.  Chrys.  florti.  in  Joan,  xxi.). 
But  the  reproof  is  of  a  gentle  kind  (Trench,  on  the 
Miracles,^.  102,  Lond.  1856;  Alford,6W?-/?i.  inloc.; 
Wordsworth,  Comm.  in  loc-)-  Mary  seems  to  have 
understood  it,  and  accordingly  to  have  drawn  back 
desiring  the  servants  to  pay  attention  to  her  divine 
Son  (Olshausen,  Comm.  in  loc).  The  modern  Ro- 
manist translation,  "  What  is  that  to  me  and  to 
thee?"  is  not  a  mistake,  because  it  is  a  willful 
misrepresentation  (Douay  version ;  Orsini,  Life  of 
Mary,  etc.;  see  The  Catholic  Layman,  p.  IIT, 
Dublin,  1852). 

2.  Capernaum  (John  ii,  12),  and  Nazareth  (Matt, 
iv.  13,  xiii.  54;  Mark  vi.  1),  appear  to  have  been 


promised  Titus  that  God  sh.ould  receive  him  on  hii 
right  hand.  And  accordingly,  thirty -three  years  after, 
wards,  Titus  was  the  penitent  thief  who  was  crucified 
on  the  right  hand,  and  Dumachus  was  crucified  on  the 
left.  These  are  sufficient  as  samples.  Throughout 
the  book  we  find  St.  Mary  associated  with  her  Son,  in 

j  the  strange  freaks  of  power  attributed  to  them,  in  a  way 
which  shows  us  whence  the  cultiis  of  St.  Mary  took  it< 
origin.  (See  .Jones,  On  the  New  Test.,  vol.  ii.  Oxf.  1827 

I  Giles,  Codex  Apocry phu.<t ;  Thilo,  Codfr  .ipocryphus.) 
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She  residence  of  St.  Mary  for  a  considerable  period. 
The  next  time  that  she  is  brought  before  us  we  find 
her  at  Cai)eniauni.  It  is  tlie  aututiui  of  the  year 
28,  more  tlian  a  year  and  a  half  after  the  miracle 
wrouj^ht  at  the  marriage  feast  in  Cana.  The  U)rd 
had  in  the  mean  time  attended  two  feasts  of  the 
passover,  and  lia<l  twice  made  a  circuit  throngiiout 
Galilee,  teaching  and  working  miracles.  His  fame 
had  spread,  and  crowds  came  pressing  round  him, 
BO  that  he  had  not  even  time  "  to  eat  bread."  ^lary 
was  still  living  with  her  sister,  and  her  nejjhews 
and  nieces,  .lames,  .loses,  Simon,  .lude.  and  their 
three  sistei-s  (Matt.  xiii.  55);  and  she  and  they 
heard  of  the  toils  which  He  was  undergoing,  and 
they  understood  that  He  was  denying himseiri'very 
relaxation  from  liis  labors.  Their  human  affection 
conquered  their  faith.  They  thought  that  He  was 
killing  himself,  and  with  an  indignation  arising 
from  love,  they  exclaimed  that  He  was  lieside  him- 
self, and  set  off  to  bring  Him  home  either  by  en- 
treaty or  compulsion."  He  was  surrounded  by  eager 
crowds,  and  they  could  not  reach  Him.  They 
therefore  sent  a  mes.sage,  begging  Him  to  allow 
them  to  speak  to  Him.  This  message  was  handed 
on  from  one  person  in  the  crowd  to  another,  till  at 
length  it  was  reported  aloud  to  Him.  Again  He 
reprves.  Again  He  refuses  to  admit  any  authority 
on  the  part  of  his  relatives,  or  any  piivilege  on 
account  of  their  relationship.  "  \A'ho  is  my  moth- 
er, and  who  are  my  brethren?  and  He  stretched 
forth  his  hand  toward  his  discii)les,  and  said,  Be- 
hold my  mother  and  my  brethren!  For  whosoever 
shall  do  the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven, 
the  same  is  my  brother,  and  sister,  and  mother  '" 
(Matt.  xii.  48,  49).  Conip.  Theoph.  in  Marc.  iii. 
.32;  S.  Chrys.  Horn.  xliv.  in  Matt.;  S.  Aug.  in  Joan. 
tract  X.,  who  all  of  them  point  out  that  the  blessed- 
ness of  St.  Mary  consists,  not  so  much  in  having 
home  Christ,  as  in  believing  on  Him  and  in  obey- 
ing his  words  (see  also  Qmest.  et  JUsj).  nd  Qitliod. 
cxxxvi.,  cp.  S.  Jvsl.  Mart,  in  Bibl.  Max.  Pair. 
tom.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  1;]8).  This  hideed  is  tiie  lesson 
taught  directly  by  our  Lord  himself  on  the  next 
occasion  on  which  reference  is  made  to  St.  ]\Iary. 
It  is  now  the  spring  of  the  year  30,  and  only  about 
a  month  before  the  time  of  his  crucifixion.  Christ 
had  set  out  on  his  last  journey  from  G;,'ilee,  which 
was  to  end  at  .lerusalem.  As  He  passet  along,  He, 
as  usual,  healed  the  sick,  and  preacha  I  the  glad 
tidings  of  salvation.  In  the  midst,  or  1 1  the  com- 
pletion, of  one  of  his  addresses,  a  woman  of  the 
Diultitutle,  whose  soul  had  been  stirred  by  his 
A'crds,  cried  out,  '•  l)lessed  is  the  womb  that  bare 
thee,  and  the  paps  which  thou  hast  sucked !  "  Im- 
mediately the  Lord  replied,  '*  Yea  rather,  blessed 
are  they  that  hear  the  word  of  (jod,  and  keep  it" 
Luke  xi.  28).  He  does  not  either  affirm  or  deny 
inything  with  regard  to  the  direct  bearing  of  the 
woman's  exclamation,  but  passes  that  by  as  a  thing 
indifiereiit,  in  order  to  point  out  in  what  alone  the 
true  blessedness  of  his  mother  and  of  all  consists. 
This  is  the  full  force  of  the  ixevoZvy^,  with  which 
He  conmiences  his  reply. 

o.  The  n»^xt  scene  in  St.  Mary's  life  brings  us  to 
the  foot  of  tlie  cross.  She  was  standing  there  with 
her  sister  Mary  and  Mary  Magdalene,  and  Salome, 
md  other  women,  having  no  doubt  followed  her 
Sou  as  she  was  able  throughout  the  terrible  morn- 

a  It  is  a  mere  subterfuge  to  refer  the  words  eAeyov 
^dp,  etc.,  to  the  people,  instead  of  to  Mary  and  his 
aretl'ren  (GaAmtt  and  Migne,  Diet  ofLhe  Bible) 
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ing  of  Good  Friday.  It  was  alxipt  3  o'clock  irj  tba 
afternoon,  and  He  was  about  to  give  up  his  spirit 
His  divine  mission  was  now,  as  it  were,  accom- 
I)lished.  While  his  ministry  was  in  progress  He 
liad  withdrawn  himself  from  her  that  He  mighl  dc 
his  Father's  work.  Hut  now  the  hour  was  cODie 
when  his  human  r  'lationship  uiight  be  again  recog 
nized.  "Tunc  enim  agnovit,"  says  St.  Augustine, 
"quando  illud  quod  peperit  moriebatur"  (S.  Aug 
In  Joan.  ix.).  Standing  near  the  company  of  the 
women  was  St.  John :  and,  v/ith  almost  his  last 
words,  Christ  commended  his  mother  to  the  care  of 
him  who  had  borne  the  name  of  the  Disciple  whom 
Jesus  loved.  "  Woman,  Iiehold  thy  son."  "  Com- 
niendat  homo  homini  hominem,"  says  St.  Augus- 
tine. And  from  that  hour  St.  John  assures  us 
that  he  took  her  to  his  own  abode.  If  by  "that 
hour  "  the  Evangelist  means  immediately  after  the 
words  were  spoken,  Mary  was  not  present  at  the 
last  scene  of  all.  The  sword  had  sufficiently  pierced 
her  soul,  and  she  was  spared  the  hearing  of  the 
last  loud  cry,  and  the  sight  of  the  bowed  head. 
St.  Ambrose  considers  the  chief  purpose  of  our 
I^ord's  words  to  have  been  a  desire  to  make  mani- 
fest the  truth  that  the  Redemption  was  his  work 
alone,  while  He  gave  human  affection  to  his  mother. 
"  Non  egebat  adjutore  ad  omnium  redemptionem. 
Suscepit  quidem  matris  affectum,  sed  non  quaesivit 
hominis  auxilium  "  (S.  Amb.  Exp.  Evang.  Ijuc. 
X   132). 

4.  A  veil  is  drawn  over  her  sorrow  and  over  her 
joy  which  succeeded  that  sorrow.  Mediaeval  imagi- 
nation has  supposed,  but  Scripture  does  not  state, 
that  her  Son  ajipeared  to  IMary  after  his  resurrec- 
tion from  the  dead.  (See,  for  example,  Ludolph  of 
Saxony,  Vita  ('liristi,  p.  666,  Lyons,  1642;  and 
IJuperti,  De  Divinis  Oj/iciis,  vii.  25,  tom.  iv.  p.  92, 
Venice,  1751.)  St.  Ambrose  is  considered  to  be 
the  first  writer  who  suggested  the  idea,  and  refer- 
ence is  made  to  his  treatise,  Dt  Vivf/initaie,  i.  3 ; 
but  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  text  has  been  cor- 
rujjted,  and  that  it  is  of  Mary  Magdalene  that  he 
is  there  speaking.  (Comp.  his  Expositiim  of  St. 
Luke,  X.  156.  See  note  of  the  Benedictine  edition, 
tom.  ii.  p.  217,  Paris,  1790.)  Another  reference 
is  usually  given  to  St.  Anselm.  The  treatise  quoted 
is  not  St.  Anselm's,  but  I-admer's.  (See  Eadmer, 
De  Excellentia  Mnrice,  ch.  v.,  appended  to  Anselm's 
Works,  p.  138,  Paris,  1721.)  Ten  appfarances  are 
related  by  the  Evangelists  as  having  occurred  in 
the  40  days  intervening  lietween  Ilaster  and  Ascen- 
sion Day,  but  none  to  Mary.  She  was  doubtless 
living  at  Jeru.sa!em  with  .lohn,  cherished  with  the 
tenderness  which  her  tender  soul  would  have  s|ie- 
cially  needed,  and  which  undoubtedly  she  found 
preeminently  in  St.  John.  M'e  have  no  record  of 
her  presence  at  the  Ascension.  Arator,  a  writei 
of  the  6th  century,  describes  her  as  being  at  the 
time  not  on  the  spot,  l)ut  in  Jerusalem  (Arat.  J^e 
Act.  Jpo.ft.  1.  50,  apud  Migne,  tom.  Ixviii  p.  95, 
Paris,  1848,  quoted  by  Wordsworth,  Gk.  Test.  Com. 
on.  the  Ads,  i.  14).  We  have  no  account  of  her 
being  present  at  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost.  What  we  do  read  of  hfr 
is,  that  she  remained  steadfast  in  prayer  in  the 
upper  room  at  Jerusalem  with  Mary  SLagdalene 
and  Salome,  and  those  known  as  the  Lord's  broth- 
ers and  the  Apostles.  This  is  tiie  last  view  that 
we  have  of  her.  Holy  Scripture  leaves  her  engaged 
in  prayer  (see  Wordsworth  as  cited  above).  Froui 
this  point  forwards  we  know  nothing  of  her.  Ii 
is  probable  that  the  rest  of  her  /ifp  »«»  qpA^t  ia 
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/eruaalem  with  St.  John  (see  Epiph.  H(Br.  p.  78). 
A.ccording  to  one  tradition  the  beloved  disciple 
urould  not  leave  Talestine  until  she  had  expired  in 
his  arms  (see  Tholuck,  Linht  from  the  Cross,  ii. 
8e7-m.  X.  p.  234,  Edinh.,  1857) ;  and  it  is  added  that 
she  lived  and  died  in  the  Ccenaculum  in  what  is 
now  the  Mosque  of  the  'J'onib  of  David,  the  tra- 
ditional chamber  of  the  Last  Supper  (Stanley,  S. 
if  P.  ch.  xiv.  p.  456).  Other  traditions  make  her 
journey  with  St.  John  to  Ephesus,  and  there  die 
in  extreme  old  age.  It  was  believed  by  some  in 
tiie  5th  century  that  she  was  buried  at  Ephesus 
(see  Cvuc.  Ephes.,  Cone.  Labb.  torn.  iii.  p.  574  <i); 
hy  others,  in  the  same  century,  that  she  was  buried 
nt  Getlisemane,  and  this  appears  to  have  been  tlie 
information  given  to  Marcian  and  I'ulcheria  by 
.luvenal  of  Jerusalem.  As  soon  as  we  lose  the 
guidance  of  Scripture,  we  have  nothing  from  which 
we  can  derive  any  sure  knowledge  about  her.  The 
darkness  in  which  we  are  left  is  in  itself  most  in- 
structive. 

5.  The  character  of  St.  IMary  is  not  drawn  by 
any  of  the  Evangelists,  but  some  of  its  lineaments 
are  incidentally  manifested  in  the  fragmentary 
record  which  is  given  of  her.  They  are  to  be  found 
for  the  most  part  in  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  whence  an 
attempt  has  been  made,  by  a  curious  mixture  of 
the  imaginative  and  rationalistic  methods  of  inter- 
pretation, to  explain  the  old  legend  which  tells  us 
that  St.  Luke  painted  the  Virgin's  portrait  (Calmet, 
Kitto,  JMigne,  Mrs.  Jameson).  We  might  have 
expected  greater  details  from  St.  John  than  from 
the  otlier  I'^vangelists ;  but  in  his  Gospel  we  learn 
nothing  of  her  except  what  may  be  gathered  from 
the  scene  at  Cana  and  at  the  cross.  It  is  clear 
from  St.  Luke's  account,  though  without  any  such 
intimation  we  might  rest  assured  of  the  fact,  that 
her  youth  had  been  spent  in  the  study  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  that  she  had  set  before  her  the 
example  of  the  holy  women  of  the  Old  Testament 
as  her  model.  This  would  appear  from  the  ^[ng- 
nificdt  (Luke  i.  46).  The  same  iij^m,  so  far  as 
it  emanated  from  herself,  would  show  no  little 
power  of  mind  as  well  as  warmth  of  spirit.  Her 
faith  and  humility  exhil)it  themselves  in  her  imme- 
diate surrender  of  herself  to  the  Divine  will,  though 
ignorant  how  that  will  should  be  accomplished 
(liUke  i.  38);  her  energy  and  earnestness,  in  her 
journey  from  Nazareth  to  Hebron  (Luke  i.  39); 
her  happy  thankfulness,  in  her  song  of  joy  (Luke 
i.  48);  her  silent  musing  thoughtfulness,  in  her 
pondering  over  the  shepherds'  visit  (Luke  ii.  19), 
uid  in  her  keeping  her  Son's  words  in  her  heart 
;Luke  ii.  51)  though  she  could  not  fully  under- 
.Htand  their  import.  Again,  her  humility  is  seen 
in  her  drawing  back,  yet  without  anger,  after  re- 
leiving  reproof  at  (Jana  in  Galilee  (.lohn  ii.  5),  and 
in  the  remarkable  manner  in  which  she  shuns  put- 
ting herself  forward  throughout  the  whole  of  her 
Son's  ministry,  or  after  his  removal  from  earth. 
v)nce  only  does  she  attempt  to  interfere  with  her 
Divine  Son's  freedom  of  action  (Matt.  xii.  40: 
Mark  iii.  31;  Luke  viii.  19);  and  even  here  we  can 
tiardly  blame,  for  she  seems  to  have  been  roused, 
not  by  arrogaTice  and  by  a  desirii  to  show  iier 
uithority  and  relationship,  as  St.  Chrysostun,  a\\\>- 
poses  {Horn.  xliv.  in  Matt.)\  but  by  a  woman's 
iud  a  mother's  feelings  of  affection  and  fear  for 
lini  whom  she  loved.  It  was  part  of  that  ex- 
quisite tenderness  which  appears  tliroughout  to  have 
belongiid  to  her.  In  a  word,  so  far  as  St.  Mary  i« 
•ortrajod  to  us  in  Scripture,  she  is,  as  we  slwHild 
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have  expected,  the  most  tender,  the  most  faithful, 
humble,  patient,  and  loving  of  women,  but  a  woman 
still. 

III.  Her  after  life,  wholly  ler/endni-y.  — We  pas* 
again  into  the  region  of  free  and  joyous  legend 
which  we  quitted  for  that  of  true  history  at  the 
period  of  the  Annunciation.  The  (Jospel  record 
confined  the  play  of  imagination,  and  as  s)on  as 
this  check  is  withdrawn  the  legend  bursts  out 
afresh.  The  legends  of  St.  Mary's  childhood  may 
be  traced  back  as  far  os  the  third  or  even  the  second 
century.  Those  of  her  death  are  probably  of  a 
later  date.  The  chief  legend  was  for  a  length  of 
time  considered  to  be  a  veritable  history,  written 
by  Melito,  Hishop  of  Sardis,  in  the  2d  century.  It 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Bibliotheca  Maxima  (torn.  iL 
pt.  ii.  p.  212),  entitled  Sancti  Melitonis  Kpiscopi 
Sardensis  de  Transitu  Virginis  Marice  Liber ; 
and  there  certainly  existed  a  liook  with  this  title  at 
the  end  of  the  5th  century,  which  was  condemned 
by  Pope  Gelasius  as  apocryphal  (Op.  Gelas.  apud 
INIigne,  tom.  59,  p  152).  Another  form  of  the 
same  legend  has  been  publislied  at  IClberfeld  in 
1854  by  Maximilian  Enger  in  Arabic.  He  supposes 
that  it  is  an  Arabic  translation  from  a  Syriac 
original.  It  was  found  in  the  library  at  IJonn, 
and  is  entitled  Juannis  Apostoll  de  Transitu  BeaUt 
.VfaricB  Virginis  Liber.  It  is  perhaps  the  same  as 
that  referred  to  in  A.ssemani  {Biblioth.  Oiient. 
tom.  iii.  p.  287,  Rome,  1725),  under  the  name  of 
Historia  Dormitionis  et  Asmniptionia  B.  Marin 
Mrf/inis  Joanni  Kvani/elistoe  fdso  in  script  a.  We 
give  the  substance  of  the  legend  with  its  main 
variations. 

When  the  Apostles  separated  in  order  to  evan- 
gelize the  world,  Mary  continued  to  live  with  St. 
John's  parents  in  their  house  near  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  and  every  day  she  went  out  to  pnty  at  the 
tomb  of  Christ,  and  at  Golgotha.  But  the  Jews 
had  placed  a  watch  to  prevent  prayers  being  offered 
at  these  spots,  and  the  watch  went  into  the  city  and 
told  the  chief  priests  that  Mary  came  daily  to  pray. 
Then  the  priests  commanded  the  watch  to  stone 
lier.  Hut  at  this  time  king  Al)garus  wrote  to 
Tiberius  to  desire  him  to  take  vengeance  on  the 
.lews  for  slaying  Christ.  They  feared  therefore  to 
add  to  his  wrath  by  slaying  Alary  also,  and  yet  they 
could  not  allow  her  to  continue  her  prayen  at 
Golgotha,  because  an  excitement  and  tumult  wa* 
thereby  made.  They  therefore  went  and  spoke 
softly  to  her,  and  she  consented  to  go  and  dwell  in 
Bethlehem;  and  thither  she  took  with  her  thrae 
holy  virgins  who  should  attend  upon  her.  And  ia 
the  twenty-second  year  after  the  ascension  of  the 
Lord,  Mary  felt  her  heart  burn  with  an  inexpressi- 
ble longing  to  be  with  her  Son;  and  behold  an 
angel  appeared  to  her,  and  announced  to  her  thai 
her  soul  should  be  taken  up  from  her  Ixniy  on  th« 
third  day,  and  he  placet!  a  palm-branch  from  para 
dise  in  her  hands,  and  desired  that  it  should  hi 
carried  before  her  bier.  And  Mary  besought  tha> 
the  Apostles  might  be  gathered  round  her  before 
she  died,  and  the  angel  replied  that  they  shouk 
come.  Then  the  Holy  Spirit  caught  up  .lohn  at 
he  was  preaching  at  Ephesus,  and  I'etcr  as  he  wa* 
offering  sacrifice  at  Rome,  and  I'aul  as  he  was  dis- 
puting with  the  Jews  near  Rome,  and  Thomas  io 
the  extremity  of  India,  and  Matthew  and  James 
these  were  all  of  the  Apostles  who  were  still  living- 
then  the  Holy  Spirit  awakened  the  dead,  Phuip  an< 
.\ndrew,  and  Luke  and  Simon,  and  Mark  a^d  Bar 
tholonvew;  and  all  of  them  were  snatched  a>*iy  i« 
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t  l»rii^ht  cloufl  and  found  themselves  at  Bethlehem. 
And  angels  and  powers  without  number  descended 
from  heaven  and  stood  roimd  alx)Ut  the  house; 
Gabriel  stood  at  blessed  Mary's  head,  and  Michael 
at  her  feet,  and  they  fanned  her  with  their  wings; 
and  Peter  and  John  wiped  away  her  tears;  and 
there  was  a  great  cry,  and  they  all  said  "  Hail 
blessed  one!  blessed  is  the  fruit  of  thy  womb!" 
And  the  people  of  Bethlehem  brought  their  sick  to 
the  house,  and  they  were  all  healed.  'ITien  news  of 
these  tilings  was  carried  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  king 
Bent  and  commanded  that  they  should  bring  ]\lary 
and  the  disciples  to  Jerusalem.  And  horsemen 
came  to  Bethlehem  to  seize  Mary,  hut  they  did  not 
find  hei,  for  the  Holy  Spirit  had  taken  her  and  the 
disciples  in  a  cloud  over  the  heads  of  the  horsemen 
to  Jerusalem.  'Hien  the  men  of  Jerusalem  saw 
»ngels  ascending  and  descending  at  the  spot  where 
Mary's  house  was.  And  the  high-priests  went  to 
the  governor,  and  craved  permission  to  burn  her 
and  the  house  with  fire,  and  the  governor  gave  them 
permission,  and  they  brought  wood  and  fire;  but 
as  soon  as  they  came  near  to  the  house,  behold 
there  burst  forth  a  fire  upon  them  which  consumed 
them  utterly.  And  the  governor  saw  these  things 
afar  off,  and  in  the  evening  he  brought  his  son,  who 
was  sick,  to  Mary,  and  she  healed  him. 

Then,  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  week,  the  Holy 
Spirit  commanded  the  Apostles  to  take  up  Mary, 
and  to  carry  her  from  Jerusalem  to  Gethseinane, 
and  as  they  went  the  Jews  saw  them.  Then  drew 
near  Juphia,  one  of  the  high-priests,  and  attempted 
to  overthrow  the  litter  on  which  she  was  being 
carried,  for  the  other  priests  had  conspired  with 
him,  and  they  hoped  to  cast  her  down  into  the 
valley,  and  to  throw  wood  ujwn  her,  and  to  burn 
her  body  with  fire.  But  as  soon  as  Juphia  had 
touched  the  litter  the  angel  smote  off  his  arms  with 
a  fiery  sword,  and  the  arms  remained  fastened  to 
the  litter.  Then  he  cried  to  the  disciples  and  Peter 
for  help,  and  they  said,  "  Ask  it  of  the  Lady  Mary ; " 
and  he  cried,  "  0  Lady,  O  Mother  of  Salvation, 
have  mercy  on  me!"  Then  she  said  to  Peter, 
"Give  him  back  his  arms; "  and  they  were  restored 
whole.  But  the  disciples  proceeded  onwards,  and 
fehey  laid  down  the  litter  in  a  cave,  as  they  were 
commanded,  and  gave  themselves  to  prayer. 

And  the  angel  Gabriel  announced  that  on  the 
first  day  of  the  week  Mary's  soul  should  be  removed 
from  this  world.  And  on  the  morning  of  that  day 
there  came  Eve  and  Anne  and  Elisabeth,  and  they 
kissed  Mary  and  told  her  who  they  were:  came 
Adam,  Seth,  Shem,  Noah,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob, 
David,  and  the  rest  of  the  old  fathers :  came  Enoch 
and  Elias  and  Moses:  came  twelve  chariots  of 
angels  innumerable:  and  then  appeared  the  Lord 
3hrist  in  his  humanity,  and  Mary  bowed  before 
aim  and  said,  "  0  my  Lord  and  my  God,  place  thy 
hand  upon  me;"  and  he  stretched  out  his  hand  and 
blessed  her;  and  she  took  his  hand  and  kissed  it, 
and  placed  it  to  her  forehead  and  said,  "  I  bow 
before  this  right  hand,  which  has  made  heaven  and 
earth  and  all  that  in  them  is,  and  I  thank  thee  and 
praise  thee  that  thou  hast  thought  me  worthy  of 
this  hour."  Then  she  said,  "  0  Lord,  take  me  to 
thyself!"  And  he  said  to  her,  "  Now  shall  thy 
body  be  in  paradise  to  the  day  of  the  resurrection, 
tnd  angels  shall  serve  thee;  but  thy  pure  spirit 

"  The  legend  ascribed  to  Melito  makes  her  soul  to 
»e  carried  tr  paradise  by  Grabriel  whil«!  her  Son  retuniB 
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shall  shine  in  the  kingdom,  in  the  dwelling-place 
of  my  Father's  fullness."  Then  the  disciples  drew 
near  and  besought  her  to  pray  for  the  world  which 
she  was  about  to  leave.  And  Mary  prayed.  And 
after  her  prayer  was  finished  her  face  shone  with 
marvelous  brightness,  and  she  stretched  out  hef 
hands  and  blessed  them  all ;  and  her  Son  put  forth 
his  hands  and  received  her  pure  soul,  and  bore  it 
into  his  Father's  treasure-house.  And  there  waa  a 
light  and  a  sweet  smell,  sweeter  than  anything  on 
earth ;  and  a  voice  from  heaven  saying,  "  Hail, 
blessed  one !  blessed  and  celebrated  art  thou  among 
women !  "  « 

And  the  Apostles  carried  her  body  to  the  Valley 
of  Jehoshaphat,  to  a  place  which  the  Ix)rd  had  told 
them  of,  and  John  went  before  and  carried  the 
palm-branch.  And  they  placed  her  in  a  new  tomb, 
and  sat  at  the  mouth  of  the  sepulchre,  as  the  Ix>rd 
commanded  them;  and  suddenly  there  appeared 
the  Lord  Christ,  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of 
angels,  and  said  to  the  Apostles,  "  What  will  ye 
that  I  should  do  with  her  whom  my  Father's  com- 
mand selected  out  of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  that 
I  should  dwell  in  her?"  And  Peter  and  the 
Apostles  besought  him  that  he  would  raise  the 
body  of  Mary  and  take  it  with  him  in  glory  to 
heaven.  And  the  Saviour  said,  "  Be  it  according 
to  your  word."  And  he  commanded  Michael  the 
archangel  to  bring  down  the  soul  of  Mary.  And 
Gabriel  rolled  away  the  stone,  and  the  Lord  said, 
"  Kise  up,  my  beloved,  thy  body  shall  not  suffer 
corruption  in  the  tomb.''  And  immediately  Mary 
arose  and  bowed  herself  at  his  feet  and  worshipped; 
and  the  l^rd  kissed  her  and  gave  her  to  the  angels 
to  carry  her  to  paradise. 

But  Thomas  was  not  present  with  the  rest,  for 
at  the  moment  that  he  was  summoned  to  come  he 
was  baptizing  Polodius,  who  was  the  son  of  the 
sister  of  the  king.  And  he  arrived  just  after  all 
these  things  were  accomplished,  and  he  demanded 
to  see  the  sepulchre  in  which  they  had  laid  his 
Lady:  "For  ye  know,"  said  he,  "that  I  am 
Thomas,  and  unless  I  see  I  will  not  believe."  Then 
Peter  arose  in  haste  and  wrath,  and  the  other  dis- 
ciples with  him,  and  they  opened  the  sepulchre 
and  went  in ;  but  they  found  nothing  therein  save 
tliat  in  which  her  body  had  been  wrapped.  Then 
Thomas  confessed  that  he  too,  as  he  was  being 
borne  in  the  cloud  from  India,  had  seen  her  hcly 
body  being  carried  by  the  angels  with  great  triumph 
into  heaven ;  and  that  on  his  crying  to  her  for  her 
blessing,  she  had  bestowed  upon  him  her  precious 
Girdle,  which  when  the  Apostles  saw  they  were 
glad.''  Then  the  Apostles  were  carried  back  each 
to  his  own  place. 

Jonnnis  Apostoli  de  Transitu  Beatce  Marice  Vir- 
(/iiiis  Liber,  Elberfeldse,  1854;  S.  Melitonis  F.pi»c. 
Sard,  de  Transitu  V.  M.  Liber,  apud  Bibl.  Max. 
Pair.  torn.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  212,  Lugd.  1677;  Jacobi 
a  Voragine  Leyenda  Aurea,  ed.  Grassse,  ch.  cxix. 
p.  50-4,  Dresd.  184G;  John  Damasc.  Serm.  de 
Dormit.  Deiparce,  Op.  tom.  ii.  p.  857  ff.,  Venice, 
174-3 ;  Andrew  of  Crete,  /n  Dormit.  Dtipnrce  Serm. 
iii.  p.  115,  Paris,  1644;  Mrs.  Jameson,  Legend: 
of  the  Madonna,  Tx)nd.  1852;  Butler,  Lives  of 
the  Saints  in  Aug.  15;  Dressel,  Edita  et  inedito 
Epiphanii  Monachi  et  Presbyteri,  p.  105,  Paris, 
1843.   [Tischendorf,  Apocalypses  Apoc.  Lips.  1866.] 


b  For  the  story  of  this  Sacra tissimo  Cintclo,  itU 
preserved  at  Prate,  see  Mrs.  Jameson's  Lrgendi  oftkt 
Madonna,  p.  344,  Lend.  1862. 
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IT.  Jewish  traditions  respectitiij  her. — These 
ue  of  a  very  different  nature  from  the  light-hearted 
fiury-tale-like  stories  which  we  liave  recounted  above. 
We  should  expect  that  the  miraculous  birth  of  our 
Lord  would  be  an  occasion  of  scoffing  to  the  un 
believing  Jews,  and  we  find   this  to  be  the  case. 
To  the  Christian  believer  the  Jewish  slander  oe- 
coraes  in  tlie  present  case  only  a  confirmation  of 
his  faith.     Tiie  most  definite   and  outspoken  of 
these  slanders  is  that  which  is  contained  in  the 
(.(.ok  called  "S^W^  Hnbin,    or    Toldoth  Jem. 
it  was  grasped  at  with  avidity  by  Voltaire,  and 
declared   by  him  to  be  the  most  ancient  Jewish 
writing  directed   against  Christianity,  and  appar- 
ently of  the  first  century.     It  was  written,  he  says, 
l)efore  the  Gospels,  and  is  altogether  contrary  to 
them    {Lettre  sur  Its  Juifs).      It    is    proved   by 
Amraon  {Biblisch.  Theohyie,  p.  203,  Erlang.  1801) 
to  be  a  composition  of  the  13th  century,  and  by 
Wagenseil  ( Tda   iynen    Satdnce ;    Confut.   Libr. 
Toldos  Jesc/iu,  p.  12,  Altorf,  1681)  to  be  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  earlier  Jewish  tales.     In  the  Gospel 
of  Nicodemus,  otherwise  called  the  Acts  of  Pilate, 
we  find  the  Jews  represented  as  charging  our  Lord 
with  illegitimate   birtli   (c.  2).     The  date  of  this 
Gospel  is  about  the  end  of  the  third  century.     The 
origin  of  the  charge  is  referred  with  great  proba- 
bility by  Thilo  (Codex  Apocr.  p.  527,  Lips.  1832) 
to  the  circular  letters  of  the  Jews  mentioned  by 
Grotius   {od   Matt,  xxvii.  63,   et  ad  Act.   Apost. 
xxviii.  22;  Op.  ii.  278  and  666,  Basil.  1732),  which 
were  sent  from  Palestine  to  all  the  Jewish  syna- 
gogues after  the  deatli  of  Christ,  with  the  view  of 
attacking  "  tlie  lawless  and  atheistic  sect  which  had 
taken  its  origin  from  the  deceiver  Jesus  of  Galilee  "" 
(Justin,  adv.  Tryph.).     The  first  time  that  we  find 
it  openly  proclaimed   is  in  an    extract   made   by 
Origen  from  the  work  of  Celsus,  which  he  is  refu- 
ting.    Celsus  introduces  a  Jew  declaring  that  tl 
mother  of  Jesus  uirh  rod  y'f)in,avTos,  tcktovos  TTf)v 
rexfV  ouTos,  e^euadai,  eAe7X0etO'OJ'  o)?  /xf/moi 
XevfX€ur)v  ( Contra  Celsum,  c.  28,  Ongenis  Opera 
xviii.  59,  Berlin,  1845).     And  again,  ^  tov  l-qaou 
[jL'flT'qp  Kvouca,  i^cti<rde'i(ra  uirh  tov  /xuri(rTevaaiJ.4- 
vov  outV  TfKTOvos,  i\eyx&e'i<ra  eVl  /xoix^ia  Kol 
TiKTOvaa  an6  rivos  (TTparidirov  XlavQiipa  roijvojxa 
{ibid.  32).     Stories  to  the  same  effect  may  be  found 
in  the  Talmud  —  not  in  the  Mishna,  which  dates 
from  the  second  century;  but  in  the  Gemara,  which 
is  of  the  fiftli  or  sixth  (see  Tract.  Sanhedrin,  cap. 
vii.  fol.  67,  col.  1 ;   Shabbalh,  cap.  xii.  fol.  104,  col. 
2;  and  the  Midrash  Koheletk,  cap.  x.  5).     Kaba- 
nus  Maurus,  in  the  ninth  century,  refers  to   the 
same  story :  "  Jesum  filium  Ethnici  cujusdam  Pan- 
dera  adulteri,  more  latroimm  punitum  esse."     We 
tlien  come  to  the    Toldoth  ,/esu,  in  which   these 
calumnies  were  intended  to    be  summed  up  and 
harmonized.     In  the  year  4671,  the  story  runs,  in 
the  reign  of  King  Jannajus,  there  was  one  Josepli 
Pandera  who  lived  at   Bethlehem.     In  the  same 
village  there  was  a  widow  who  had  a  daughter 
named  jMiriani,  who  was  betrothed  to  a  God-fearing 
man  named  .lohanan.     And  it  came  to  pass  that 
Joseph  Pandera  meeting  with  Miriam  when  it  was 
lark,   deceived   her    into  the  belief  that   he  was 
lohanoE.  her  husband.     And  after  three  months 
Johanan  consulted  Rabbi  Simeon  ShetachiJes  what 
he  should  do  with  Miriam,  and  the  rabbi  advised 
him  to  bring  her  before  the  great  council.     But 
Johanan  was  ashamed  to  do  so,  and  instead  he  left 
»is  home  and  went  and  lived  at  Babylon;  and  there 
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Miriam  brought  forth  a  son  and  gave  him  the  name 
of  Jehoshua.  The  rest  of  the  work,  which  has  no 
merit  in  a  literary  aspect  or  otherwise,  contains  an 
account  of  how  this  Jehoshua  gained  the  art  of 
working  miracles  by  stealing  the  knowledge  of  the 
unmentionable  name  from  the  Temple;  how  he  was 
defeated  by  the  superior  magical  arts  of  one  Juda; 
and  how  at  last  he  was  crucified,  and  his  body 
hidden  under  a  watercourse.  It  is  offensive  to 
make  use  of  sacred  names  in  connection  with  such 
tales:  but  in  Wagenseil's  quaint  words  we  may 
recollect,  "  hsec  nomina  non  attinere  ad  Servatorem 
Nostrum  aut  beatissimam  illius  matrem  coeterosque 
quos  significare  videntur,  sed  designari  iis  a  Diab- 
olo  supposita  Spectra,  Larvas,  I>emur€8,  Lamiai, 
Stryges,  aut  si  quid  turpius  istis"  (Tela  Jgn»a 
Satnnce,  Liber  Toldos  Jeschu,  p.  2,  Altorf,  1681). 
It  is  a  curious  thing  that  a  Pandera  or  Fuithcr 
has  been  introduced  into  the  genealogy  cf  our 
Ix)rd  by  Epiphanius  {//ceres.  Ixxviii.)  who  makes 
him  grandfather  of  Joseph,  and  by  John  of  Da- 
mascus {De  Fide  oi'thodoxa^  iv.  15),  who  makes 
him  the  father  of  Barpanther  and  grandfather  of 
St.  Mury. 

V.  Mohammednn  Traditions.  —  These  are  again 
cast  in  a  totally  diflferent  mould  from  those  of  the 
Jews.  The  Mohammedans  had  no  purpose  to  servo 
in  spreading  calumnious  stories  as  to  the  birth  of 
Jesus,  and  accordingly  we  find  none  of  the  Jewish 
malignity  about  their  traditions.  Mohanmied  and 
his  followers  appear  to  have  gathered  up  the  floating 
oriental  traditions  which  originated  in  the  legends 
of  St.  Mary's  early  years,  given  above,  and  to  have 
drawn  from  them  and  from  the  Bible  indifferently. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Koran  had  an  ob- 
ject in  magnifying  St.  Mary,  and  that  this  was  to 
insinuate  that  the  Son  was  of  no  other  nature  than 
the  mother.  But  this  does  not  appear  to  be  the 
case.  Mohammed  seems  merely  to  have  written 
down  what  had  come  to  his  ears  about  her,  without 
definite  theological  purpose  or  inquiry. 

Mary  was,  according  to  the  Koran,  the  daughter 
of  Amram  (sur.  iii.)  and  the  sister  of  Aaron  (sur. 
xix.'*,  Mohammed  can  hardly  be  absolved  from  hav- 
ing here  confounded  Miriam  the  sister  of  Moses  with 
jMary  the  mother  of  our  Lord.  It  is  possible  indeed 
that  he  may  have  meant  different  persons,  and  such 
is  the  opinion  of  Sale  {Koran.,  pp.  38  and  251),  and 
of  D'Herbelot  {Bibl.  Onent.  in  voc.  "  Miriam '■); 
but  the  opposite  view  is  more  likely  (see  (Juadagnoli, 
Apol.  pro  rel.  Christ,  ch.  viii.  p.  277,  Rom.  1631). 
Indeed,  some  of  the  Mohammedan  commentators 
have  been  driven  to  account  for  the  chronological 
difficulty,  by  saying  that  Miriam  was  miraculously 
kept  alive  from  the  days  of  Moses  in  order  that  she 
might  be  the  mother  of  Jesus.  Her  mother  Hannah 
vledicated  her  to  the  Lord  while  still  in  the  womb, 
and  at  her  birth  "  commended  her  and  her  futur* 
issue  to  the  protection  of  (Jod  against  Satan."  And 
Hannah  brought  the  child  to  the  Temple  to  be 
educated  by  the  priests,  and  the  priests  disputed 
among  themselves  who  should  take  chaise  of  her. 
Zachams  maintained  that  it  was  his  office,  because 
he  had  married  her  aunt.  But  when  the  others 
would  not  2"'ve  up  their  c.&ims,  it  was  determined 
that  the  matter  should  be  decided  by  lot.  So  they 
went  to  the  river  Jordan,  twenty-seven  of  them, 
each  man  with  his  rod ;  and  they  threw  their  rods 
into  the  river,  and  none  of  them  floated  save  that 
of  Zacharias,  whereupon  the  care  of  the  child  was 
committed  to  him  (A1  Beidavvi ;  Jallalo'ddin).  Then 
Zacharias  placed  her  in  an  itmer  chamber  bv  herself' 
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ftnd  tliough  he  kept  seven  doors  ever  locked  iijion 
her,«  he  iilw.iys  f'oinid  her  {ibiiiidantly  supplied  with 
provisions  whicli  God  sent  her  from  paradise,  winter 
i'rnits  in  sinniner,  and  summer  fruits  in  winter. 
And  the  angels  said  unto  her,  "  0  Mary,  verily  God 
hath  chosen  thee,  and  hath  purified  thee,  and  hath 
ihosen  tJ)ee  above  all  the  women  of  tlie  world  " 
Konm^  sur.  iii.).  And  she  retired  to  a  place  to- 
A'ards  the  East,  and  Gai»riel  appeared  unto  her  and 
said,  "  Verily  I  am  the  messenj^er  of  thy  Ix)rd,  and 
am  sent  to  give  thee  a  holy  Son  "  (sur.  xix.).  And 
the  anyels  said,  "  O  Mary,  verily  God  sendeth  tliee 
irood  tidiui^s  that  thou  shalt  bear  the  Word  proceed- 
ing from  Himself:  His  name  shall  be  Christ  Jesus, 
the  son  of  Mary,  honorable  in  this  world  and  in 
the  world  to  come,  and  one  of  them  who  approach 
near  to  the  presence  of  CJod :  and  he  shall  speak 
unto  men  in  his  cradle  and  when  he  is  grown  up; 
and  he  shall  be  one  of  the  righteous."  And  she 
gaid,  "  How  shall  I  have  a  son,  seeing  I  know  not  a 
man?"  The  angel  said,  "  So  God  createth  that 
which  He  pleaseth:  when  He  decreeth  a  thing,  He 
only  saitli  unto  it, '  He,'  and  it  is.  God  shall  teach 
him  the  scripture  and  M'isdon^  and  the  law  and  the 
gospel,  and  shall  appoint  him  his  apostle  to  the 
children  of  Israel  "  (sur.  iii.).  So  God  breathed  of 
his  Spirit  into  the  womb  of  Alary; ''  and  she  pre- 
sented her  chastity  (sur.  Ixvi. ) ;  for  the  Jews  have 
spoken  against  her  a  grievous  calumny  (sur.  iv.). 
And  slie  conceived  a  son,  and  retired  with  him  apart 
to  a  distant  place;  and  the  pains  of  childbirth  came 
upon  her  near  the  trunk  of  a  palm-tree;  and  God 
provided  a  rivulet  for  her,  and  she  shook  the  palm- 
tree,  and  it  let  fall  ripe  dates,  and  she  ate  and  drank, 
and  was  calm.  Then  she  carried  the  child  in  her 
arms  to  her  people;  but  they  said  that  it  was  a 
strange  thing  she  had  done.  Then  she  made  signs 
to  the  child  to  answer  them ;  and  he  said,  "  Verily 
I  am  the  servant  of  (Jod :  He  hath  given  me  the 
book  of  the  gospel,  and  hath  appointed  nie  a 
prophet;  and  He  hath  made  me  blessed,  whereso- 
ever I  shall  be;  and  hath  conmianded  me  to  observe 
prayer  and  to  give  alms  so  long  as  I  shall  live; 
and  He  hath  made  me  dutiful  towards  my  mother, 
and  hath  not  made  me  proud  or  unhappy;  and 
peace  be  on  me  the  day  whereon  I  was  born,  and 
the  day  whereon  I  shall  die,  and  the  day  whereon 
1  shall  be  raised  to  life."  'J'his  wag  Jesus  the  Son 
of  Mary,  the  ^^'ord  of  Truth  concerning  whom 
they  doubt  (sur.  xix.). 

Mohammed  is  reported  to  have  said  that  many 
men  have  arrived  at  perfection,  but  only  four 
women ;  and  that  these  are,  Asia  the  wife  of  Pha- 
raoh, Mary  the  daughter  of  Amram,  his  first  wife 
Khadijah,  and  his  daughter  Fatinia. 

The  commentators  on  the  Koran  tell  us  that 
every  person  who  comes  into  the  world  is  touched 
It  his  birth  by  the  Devil,  and  therefore  cries  out; 
out  thnt  God  placed  a  veil  between  Mary  and  her 
8on  and  the  Evil  Spirit,  so  that  he  could  not  reach 
ihem.  For  which  reason  they  were  neither  of  them 
jnilfy  of  sin,  like  the  rest  of  the  children  of  Adam. 
J  his  privilege  they  had  in  answer  to  Hannah's  prayer 
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for  their  protection  from  Satan.  (.Jallalo'ddin :  AI 
Heidawi;  Ivitada.)  The  Inmiaculate  (Conception 
therefore,  we  may  note,  was  a  Mohanmiedan  doc- 
trit)e  six  centuries  before  any  Christian  theologian! 
or  schoolmen  maintained  it. 

Sale,  Koran,  pp.  39,  70,  250,  458,  Ix)nd.  1734 
Wanier,  Compendium  IlisUn-icuin  eorum  qiuc  Mu 
hnm/nedani  tie  Christo  trddiJtrwiit,  Lugd.  Bat 
1643;  (iuadagnoli,  Apohyin  jn-o  Ckrudnna  Re- 
ll(jione,  Horn.  1031;  D'Herbelot,  BibUoihe<jue  Ori- 
entnle,  p.  583,  Paris,  1697 ;  Weil,  Biblische  i^t'yen- 
den  der  Muselinciimcr,  p.  230,  Frankf.  1845- 

VI.  Kmblems. — There  was  a  time  in  the  history 
of  the  Church  when  all  the  expressions  used  in  the 
book  of  Canticles  were  applied  at  once  to  St.  Mary. 
Consequently  all  the  eastern  metaphors  of  king 
Solomon  have  been  hardened  into  symbols,  and  rep- 
resented in  pictures  or  sculpture,  and  attached  to 
her  in  popular  litanies.  The  sanie  method  of  inter- 
pretation was  applied  to  certain  parts  of  the  book 
of  the  Kevelation.  Her  chief  emblems  are  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars  (Kev.  xii.  1;  Cant.  vi.  10;.  The 
name  of  Star  of  the  Sea  is  also  given  her,  from  a 
fanciful  interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  her  name. 
She  is  the  Pose  of  Sharon  (Cant.  ii.  1),  and  the 
Lily  (ii.  2),  the  Tower  of  David  (iv.  4),  the  Moun- 
tain of  Myrrh  and  the  Hill  of  Frankincense  (iv.  6), 
the  Garden  enclosed,  the  Spring  shut  up,  the  Foun- 
tain sealed  (iv.  12),  the  Tower  of  Ivory  (vii.  4),  the 
Palm-tree  (vii.  7),  the  Closed  Gate  (Kz.  xliv.  2). 
There  is  no  end  to  these  metaphorical  titles.  See 
Mrs.  Jameson's  Legends  of  the  Aladonmt,  and  the 
ordinary  Litanies  of  the  B.  Virgin, 

VII.  Cultus  of  the  Blessed  Viryin.  —  We  do  not 
enter  into  the  theological  bearings  of  the  worship  of 
St.  Mary;  but  we  shall  have  left  our  task  incom- 
plete if  we  do  not  add  a  short  historical  sketch  of 
the  origin,  progress,  and  present  state  of  the  devo- 
tion to  her.  What  was  its  origin  ?  Certainly  not 
the  Bible.  There  is  not  a  word  there  from  which 
it  could  be  inferred ;  nor  in  the  Creeds ;  nor  in  the 
I'athers  of  the  first  five  centuries.  We  may  scan 
each  page  that  they  have  left  us,  and  we  shall  find 
nothing  of  the  kind.  There  is  nothing  of  the  sort 
in  the  supposed  works  of  Hermas  and  Barnabas, 
nor  in  the  real  works  of  Clement,  Ignatius,  and 
Polycarp:  that  is,  the  doctrine  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  1st  century.  There  is  nothing  of  the  sort 
in  Justin  Martyr,  Tatian,  Athenagoras,  Theophilus, 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Tertullian :  that  is,  in  the 
2d  century.  There  is  nothing  of  the  sort  in  Ori- 
gen,  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  Cyprian,  Methodius, 
Lactaiitius:  that  is,  in  the  3d  century.  There  is 
nothing  of  the  sort  in  Eusebius,  Athanasius,  Cyril 
of  Jerusaleip,  Hilary,  Macarius,  l^piphanius,  Basil, 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  I-'phrem  Syrus,  Gregory  of 
Nyssa,  Ambrose:  that  is,  in  the  4th  century. 
There  is  nothing  of  the  sort  in  Chrysostom,  Augus- 
tine, Jerome,  Basil  of  Seleucia,  Orosius,  Sedulius, 
Isidore,  Theodoret,  Prosper,  Vincentius  Lirinensis, 
Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Popes  Leo,  Hilarius,  Simpli- 
cius,  Felix,  Gelasius,  Anastasius.  Symniachus:  that 
is,  in  the  5th   century.*^     Whence,  then,  did  it 


'  Othei  stories  make  the  only  entrance  to  be  by  a 
adder  and  a  door  always  kept  locked. 

h  The  commentators  have  explained  this  expreseion 
.^  signifying  the  breath  of  Gabriel  (Yahya  ;  Jallalo'd- 
«iii).  But  this  does  not  reeni  to  have  been  Moham- 
iw.A'%  meaning. 

'•  "  Origen's  Lament,"  the  "  Three  Discourses  "  pub- 
iihsd  by  Vossiuu  as  the  work  of  Qregory  Thauma- 


turgus, the  Homily  attributed  to  St.  Athanasius  con- 
taining an  invocation  of  St.  Mary,  the  Panegyric  a^ 
tributed  to  St.  Epiphanius,  the  "  Christ  Suffering,'" 
and  the  Oration  containing  the  story  of  Jui^tina  and 
St.  Cyprian,  attributed  to  Gregory  Nazianzen  •  *.h« 
Eulogy  of  the  Iloly  Virgin,  and  the  Prayer  attributed 
to  Ephrem  Syrua  ;  the  Book  of  Medit-ition.s  attributed 
to  St.  Augustine  ;  the  Two  Serm 3utj  supposed  to  baft 
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arise  V  There  ia  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  the 
origin  of  the  worship  of  St.  Mary  is  to  be  found  in 
the  apocryphal  legends  of  her  birth  and  of  her  death 
which  we  have  given  above.  There  we  find  the  germ 
of  what  afterwards  expanded  into  its  present  por- 
tentous proportions.  Some  of  the  legends  of  her 
birth  are  as  early  as  the  2d  or  3d  century.  They 
were  the  production  of  the  Gnostics,  and  were  unan- 
imously and  firmly  rejected  by  the  Church  of  the 
first  five  centuries  as  fabulous  and  heretical.  The 
Gnostic  tradition  seems  to  have  been  handed  on  to 
the  CoUyridians,  whom  we  find  denounced  by  Kpi- 
pfcxnius  for  worshipping  the  Virgin  Mary.  They 
were  regarded  as  distinctly  heretical.  The  words 
which  this  Father  uses  respecting  them  were  prob- 
ably expressive  of  the  sentiments  of  the  entire 
Church  in  the  4th  century.  "  The  whole  thing," 
Ije  says,  "  is  foolish  and  strange,  and  is  a  device 
and  deceit  of  the  Devil.  Let  Mary  be  in  honor. 
Let  the  Lord  he  worshipped.  I^t  no  one  worship 
Mary  "  (Epiph.  Hver.  Ixxxix.,  Op.  p.  lOGG,  Paris, 
1622).  Down  to  the  time  of  the  Nestorian  con- 
troversy, the  cultus  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  would 
appear  to  have  been  wholly  external  to  the 
Church,  and  to  have  been  regarded  as  heretical. 
But  the  Nestorian  controversies  produced  a  great 
change  of  sentiment  in  men's  minds.  Nestorius 
had  maintained,  or  at  least  it  was  the  tendency  of 
Nestorianism  to  maintain,  not  only  that  our  Ix)rd 
had  two  natures,  the  divine  and  the  human  (which 
was  right),  but  also  that  He  was  two  persons,  in 
such  sort  that  the  child  bom  of  Mary  was  not 
divine,  but  merely  an  ordinary  human  being,  until 
the  divinity  subsequently  united  itself  to  Him. 
This  was  condemned  by  the  Council  of  Ephesus  in 
the  year  431;  and  the  title  @eoT6Kos-,  loosely 
translated  "Mother  of  God,"  was  sanctioned. 
The  object  of  the  Council  and  of  the  Anti-Nesto- 
riaus  was  in  no  sense  to  add  honor  to  the  mother, 
but  to  maintain  the  true  doctrine  with  respect  to 
the  Son.  Nevertheless  the  result  was  to  magnify 
the  mother,  and,  after  a  time,  at  the  expense  of 
the  son.  For  now  the  title  @eoT6Kos  became  a 
shibboleth;  and  in  art  the  representation  of  the 
Madonna  and  Child  became  the  expression  of  or- 
thodox belief.  Very  soon  the  purpose  for  which 
the  title  and  the  picture  were  first  sanctioned  be- 
came forgotten,  and  the  veneration  of  St.  Mary 
began  to  spread  within  the  Church,  as  it  had  pre- 
viously existed  external  to  it.  The  legends  too 
were  no  longer  treated  so  roughly  as  before.  The 
Gnostics  were  not  now  objects  of  dread.  Nesto- 
rians,  and  afterwards  Iconoclasts,  were  objects  of 
haired.  The  old  fables  were  winked  at,  and  thus 
they  "  became  the  mythology  of  Christianity,  uni- 
versally credited  among  the  Southern  nations  of 
Europe,  while  many  of  the  dogmas,  which  they 
are  grounded  upon,  have,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
cref  t  into  the  faith  "  (Lord  Lindsay,  Christian 
Art,  i.  p.  xl.  Lond.  1847).  From  this  time  the 
worship  of  St.  Mary  grew  apace.  It  agreed  well 
with  many  natural  aspirations  of  the  heart.  To 
paint  the  mother  of  the  Saviour  an  ideal  woman, 


been  delivered  by  Pope  Leo  on  the  Beast  of  the  An- 
nunciation, —  are  all  spurious.  See  Moral  and  Devo- 
tional Theology  of  the  C/iurch  of  Rome  (Mozley,  Lond. 
1857).  The  Oration  of  Grfs^ory,  containing  the  story 
of  Justina  and  Cyprian,  is  retained  by  the  Benedictine 
editors  as  genuine  ;  and  they  pronounce  that  nowhere 
else  is  the  protection  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  so 
elaarly  and  explicitly  commended  in  the  4th  century. 
115 
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with  all  the  grace  and  tenderness  of  womanhood, 
and  yet  with  none  of  its  weaknesses,  and  then  to 
ftill  down  and  worship  the  image  which  the  imag- 
ination had  set  up,  was  what  might  easily  happen, 
and  what  did  happen.  Evidence  was  not  asked 
for.  Perfection  "  was  becoming  "  to  the  mother  of 
the  Lord;  therefore  she  was  perfect.  Adoration 
"  was  befitting"  on  the  part  of  Christians;  there- 
fore they  gave  it.  Any  tales  attributed  to  antiquity 
were  received  as  genuine ;  any  revelations  supposed 
to  be  made  to  favored  saints  were  accepted  as  true : 
and  the  Madonna  reigned  as  queen  in  heaven,  in 
earth,  in  purgatory,  and  over  hell.  We  learn  the 
present  state  of  the  religious  regard  in  which  she  is 
held  throughout  the  south  of  Europe  from  St.  Al- 
fonso de  Liguori,  whose  every  word  is  vouched  for 
by  the  whole  weight  of  his  Church's  authority 
From  the  Glories  of  Mary,  translated  from  the 
original,  and  published  in  London  in  1852,  we  find 
that  St.  Mary  is  Queen  of  Mercy  (p.  13)  and 
Mother  of  all' mankind  (p.  23),  our  Life  (p.  52), 
our  Protectress  in  death  (p.  71),  the  Hope  of  all 
(p.  79),  our  only  Refuge,  Help,  and  Asylum  (p 
81);  the  Propitiatory  of  the  whole  world  (p.  81); 
the  one  City  of  Refuge  (p.  89);  the  Comfortress  of 
the  world,  the  Refuge  of  the  Unfortunate  (p.  100); 
our  Patroness  (p.  106 ) ;  Queen  of  Heaven  and  Hell 
(p.  110);  our  Protectress  from  the  Divine  Justice 
and  from  the  Devil  (p.  115);  the  Ladder  of  Para- 
dise, the  Gate  of  Heaven  (p.  121);  the  Mediatrix 
of  grace  (p.  124);  the  Dispenser  of  all  gi-aces  (p. 
128);  the  Helper  of  the  Redemption  (p.  133);  the 
Coiiperator  in  our  Justification  (p.  133);  a  tender 
Advocate  (p.  145);  Omnipotent  (p.  146);  the  sin- 
gular Refuge  of  the  lost  (p.  156);  the  great  Peace- 
maker (p.  165);  the  Throne  prepared  in  mercy  (p 
165);  the  Way  of  Salvation  (p.  200);  the  Medi- 
atrix of  Angels  (p.  278).  In  short,  she  is  the  Way 
(p.  200),  the  Door  (p.  588),  the  Mediator  (p.  295), 
the  Intercessor  (p.  129),  the  Advocate  (p.  144),  the 
Redeemer  (p.  275),  the  Saviour  (p.  343). 

Thus,  then,  in  the  worship  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
there  are  two  distinctly  marked  periods.  The  first 
is  that  which  commences  with  the  apostolic  times, 
and  brings  us  down  to  the  close  of  the  century  in 
which  the  Council  of  Ephesus  was  held,  during  which 
time  the  worship  of  St.  Mary  was  wholly  external 
to  the  Church,  and  was  regarded  by  the  Church  as 
heretical,  and  confined  to  Gnostic  and  CoUyridian 
heretics.  The  second  period  commences  with  the  Oth 
century,  when  it  began  to  spread  within  the  Church ; 
and,  in  spite  of  the  shock  given  it  by  the  Reforma- 
tion, has  continued  to  spread,  as  shown  by  Ligu- 
ori's  teaching;  and  is  spreading  still,  as  shown  by 
the  manner  in  which  the  papal  decree  of  December  8, 
1854,  has  been,  not  universally  indeed,  but  yet  gen- 
erally, received.  Even  before  that  decree  was  issued, 
the  sound  of  the  word  "  deification  "  had  been 
heard  with  reference  to  St.  Mary  (Newman,  Kssny 
on  Developtnent,  p.  409,  Lond.  1846);  and  she  had 
been  placed  in  "  a  throne  far  above  all  created 
powers,  mediatorial,  intercessory  ; "  she  had  been 
invested  with  "a  title  archetypal;  with  a  crown 


The  words  are  :  "Justina  .  .  .  meditating  on  these  in 
stances  (and  beseeching  the  Virgin  Mary  to  assist  a 
virgin  in  peril),  throws  before  her  the  charm  of  fist 
ing."  It  is  shown  to  be  spurious  by  Tyler  (Worship 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  p.  378,  Lond.  1844).  Even  sup- 
pose it  were  genuine,  the  contrast  between  the  8tr3ng 
est  passage  of  the  4th  century  and  the  ordinary  las- 
guage  of  the  19th  would  be  sufficiently  striking 
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bright  as  the  tnorniiio;  star;  a  glory  issuing  from 
the  lOteriml  Thioiie;  rohea  pure  as  the  heavens; 
and  a  sceptre  over  all  {ibid.  p.  40G). 

VIII.  Her  Assumption. —  Not  only  religious 
Bentiments,  but  facts  grew  up  in  exactly  the  same 
way.  The  Assumption  of  St.  Mary  is  a  fact,  or 
an  alleged  ftict.  How  has  it  come  to  bo  accepted ! 
At  the  end  of  the  5th  century  we  find  that  there 
existetl  a  book,  De-  Transitu  Viryinis  Marue, 
which  was  condemned  by  Tope  Gelasius  as  apocry- 
phal. 'J'his  book  is  without  doubt  the  oldest  form 
of  the  legend,  of  which  the  books  ascribed  to  St. 
Melito  and  St.  ilohn  are  variations.  Down  to  the 
end  of  the  5th  century,  then,  the  story  of  tlie  As- 
sumption was  external  to  the  Church,  and  distinctly 
looked  upon  by  the  Church  as  belonging  to  the 
heretics  and  not  to  her.  Hut  then  came  the  change 
of  sentiment  already  referred  to,  consequent  on  the 
Nestorian  controversy.  The  desire  to  protest  against 
the  early  fables  which  had  been  spread  abroad  by 
the  heretics  was  now  passed  away,  and  had  been 
succeeded  by  the  desire  to  magnify  her  who  had 
brouglit  forth  Him  wlio  was  God.  Accordingly  a 
writer,  whose  date  Jiaronlus  fixes  at  about  this 
time  {Ann.  Eccl.  i.  347,  Lucca,  1738),  suggested 
the  possibility  of  tlie  Assumption,  but  declared  his 
inability  to  decide  tlie  question.  The  letter  in 
which  this  possibility  or  probability  is  thrown  out 
came  to  be  attributed  to  St.  -lerome,  and  may  be 
still  found  among  bis  works,  entitled  AdPuulam  ei 
Eustochium  tie  Asmmpiione  B.  Virmnis  (v.  82, 
Paris,  J  706).  About  the  same  time,  probably,  or 
rathe-  later,  an  Insertion  (now  recognized  on  all 
hands  to  be  a  forgery)  was  made  in  Eusebius' 
Chronicle,  to  the  effect  that  "  in  the  year  A.  D.  48 
Mary  the  Virgin  was  taken  up  into  heaven,  as 
some  wrote  that  they  had  it  revealed  to  them." 
Another  tract  was  written  to  prove  that  the  As- 
sumption was  not  a  thing  in  itself  unlikely;  and 
this  came  to  be  attributed  to  St.  Augustine,  and 
may  be  found  in  the  appendix  to  his  works;  and  a 
sermon,  with  a  similar  purport,  was  ascribed  to 
St.  Athanasius.  Thus  the  names  of  Eusebius, 
Jerome,  Augustine,  Athanasius,  and  others,  came 
to  be  quoted  as  maintaining  the  truth  of  the  As- 
sumption. The  first  writers  within  the  Church  in 
whose  extant  writings  we  find  the  xYssumption  as- 
serted, are  Gregory  of  Tours  in  the  6th  century, 
who  has  merely  copied  Mellto's  book,  De  Transitu 
{De  Glor.  Mart.  lib.  i.  c.  4;  Migne,  71,  p.  708); 
Andrew  of  Crete,  who  probably  lived  in  the  7th 
century;  and  John  of  Damascus,  who  lived  at  the 
beginning  of  the  8th  century.  The  last  of  these 
authors  refers  to  the  Euthymiac  history  as  stating 
that  Marcian  and  Pulcherla  being  in  search  of  the 
body  of  St.  Mary,  sent  to  Juvenal  of  Jerusalem  to 
inquire  for  it.  Juvenal  replied,  "  In  the  holy  and 
divinely  inspired  Scriptures,  indeed,  nothing  is  re- 
corded of  the  departure  of  the  holy  Mary,  Mother 
of  God.  But  from  an  ancient  and  most  true  tra- 
dition we  have  received,  that  at  the  time  of  her 
glorious  falling  asleep  all  the  holy  Apostles,  who 
were  going  through  the  world  for  the  salvation  of 
the  nations,  borne  aloft  in  a  moment  of  time,  came 
togcither  to  Jerusalem;  and  when  they  were  near 
her  they  had  a  vision  of  angels,  and  divine  melody 
nas  heard;  and  then  with  divine  and  more  than 
heavenly  melody  she  delivered  her  holy  soul  into 
the  hands  of  God  in  an  unspeakable  manner.    But 
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that  which  hatl  borne  God,  being  carriett  ^ith  an- 
gelic and  a{)08tolic  psahnody,  with  funeral  rites  was 
deposited  in  a  colHn  at  Gethseraane.  In  this  place 
the  chorus  and  singing  of  the  angels  continued 
three  whole  days.  But  after  three  days,  on  the 
angelic  music  ceasing,  those  of  the  Apostles  who 
were  present  opened  the  tomb,  as  one  of  them, 
Thomas,  had  been  absent,  and  on  his  arrival  wished 
to  adore  the  body  which  had  borne  God.  But  her 
all  glorious  body  they  could  not  find ;  but  they 
found  the  linen  clothes  lying,  and  they  were  filled 
with  an  ineflfable  odor  of  sweetness  which  pro- 
ceeded from  them.  Then  they  closed  the  coffir. 
And  they  were  astonished  at  the  mysterious  won- 
der; and  they  came  to  no  other  conclusion  thar 
that  He  who  had  chosen  to  take  flesh  of  the  \'irgir 
Mary,  and  to  >ecome  a  man,  and  to  be  born  of 
her — God  the  Word,  the  Lord  of  Glory  —  and 
had  preserved  her  virginity  aOer  birth,  was  also 
pleased,  after  her  departure,  to  honor  her  immac- 
ulate and  unpolluted  body  with  incorruption,  and 
to  translate  her  before  the  cmmon  resurrection  of 
all  men"  (St.  Joan.  Damasc.  Op.  ii.  880,  Venice, 
1748).  It  is  quite  dear  that  f  his  is  the  same  le- 
gend as  that  which  we  have  before  given.  Here, 
then,  we  see  it  brought  over  the  borders  and 
planted  within  the  Church,  if  this  "  Euthymiac 
history  "  is  to  be  accepted  as  veritable,  by  Juvenal 
of  Jerusalem  In  the  5th  century,  or  else  by  Gregory 
of  Tours  in  the  6th  century,  or  by  i^ndrew  of 
Crete  in  the  7th  century,  or  finally,  by  John  of 
Damascus  in  the  8th  century  (see  his  three  Hom- 
ilies on  the  Sleep  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  Op. 
ii.  857-886)."  The  same  legend  is  given  in  a 
slightly  dlffer^it  form  as  veritable  history  by 
Nicephorus  Calllstus  in  the  13th  century  (Niceph. 
i.  171,  Paris,  1630);  and  the  fact  of  the  Assump- 
tion is  stereotyped  in  the  Breviary  Services  for 
August  15th  {Brev.  Rom.  pars  cest.  p.  551,  Milan, 
1851).  Here  again,  then,  we  see  a  legend  originated 
by  heretics,  and  remaining  external  to  the  Church 
till  the  close  of  the  5th  centurj',  creeping  into  the 
Church  during  the  6th  and  7th  centuries,  and 
finally  ratified  by  the  authority  both  of  Rome  and 
Constantinople.  See  Baronius,  Ann.  Eccl.  (i.  344, 
Lucca,  1738),  and  Martyrohgium  (p.  314,  Paris, 
1607). 

IX.  Her  Immnculaie  Conception.  —  Similarly 
with  regard  to  the  slnlessness  of  St.  IVIary,  which 
has  issued  in  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception. Down  to  the  close  of  the  5th  century 
the  sentiment  with  respect  to  her  was  identical 
with  that  which  is  expressed  by  theologians  of  the 
Church  of  England  (see  Pearson,  On  the  Creed). 
She  was  regarded  as  "  highly  favored  ;  "  as  a  woman 
arriving  as  near  the  perfection  of  womanhood  as  it 
was  possible  for  human  nature  to  arrive,  but  yet 
liable  to  the  infirmities  of  human  nature,  and  some- 
times led  away  by  them.  Thus,  in  the  2d  cen- 
tury, Tertulllan  represents  her  as  guilty  of  unbelief 
{De  came  Christi,  vii.  315,  and  Adv.  Marcion. 
iv.  19,  p.  433,  Paris,  1695).  In  the  3d  century, 
Origen  interprets  the  sword  which  was  to  pierce  her 
bosom  as  being  her  unbelief,  which  caused  her  to 
be  oflTended  {Horn,  in  Luc.  xvii.  iii.  952,  Paris, 
1733).  In  the  4th  century  St.  Basil  gives  the 
same  interpretation  of  Simeon's  words  {I'p-  260,  iii. 
400,  Paris,  1721);  and  St.  Hilary  speaks  of  her 
as  having  to  come   into  the  severity  of  the  fuia 


a  This  "  Euthj'miau;  Uistory  "  is  involved  in  the 
confiiaiou.    Cave  considers  the  Homily  proved 


spurious  by  its  reference  to  it. 
i.  682,  626.    Oxf  1740- 
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lidgnient  (In  Ps.  cxix.  p.  202,  Paris,  1693).  In 
Jie  5th  century  St.  Chrvsostom  speaks  of  the 
''excessive  ambition,"  *' foolish  arrogancy,"  and 
•''  vain-glory,"  which  made  her  stand  and  desire 
to  speak  with  llim  (vii.  467,  Paris,  1718);  and 
St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  (so  entirely  is  he  niisrepre- 
Bented  by  popular  writers)  speaks  of  her  as  failing 
in  faith  when  present  at  the  Passion  —  as  being 
weaker  in  the  spiritual  life  than  St.  Peter  —  as  being 
entrusted  to  St.  John,  because  he  was  capable  of 
explaining  to  her  the  mystery  of  the  Cross  —as 
inferior  to  the  Apostles  in  knowledge  and  belief  of 
the  Resurrection  (iv.  1064,  vi.  391,  Paris,  1638). 
It  is  plain  from  these  and  other  passages,  which 
might  be  quoted,  that  the  idea  of  St.  Mary's  exemp- 
tion from  even  actual  sins  of  infirmity  and  imperfec- 
tion, if  it  existed  at  all,  was  external  to  the  Church. 
Nevertheless  there  grew  up,  as  was  most  natural,  a 
practice  of  looking  upon  St.  Mary  as  an  example  to 
other  women,  and  investing  her  with  an  ideal  char- 
acter of  beauty  and  sweetness.  A  very  beautiful 
picture  of  what  a  girl  ought  to  be  is  drawn  by  St. 
Ambrose  (De  Virgin,  ii.  2,  p.  164,  Paris,  1690), 
and  attached  to  St.  Mary.  It  is  drawn  wholly 
from  the  imagination  (as  may  be  seen  l)y  his  mak- 
ing one  of  her  characteristics  to  be  that  she  never 
went  out  of  doors  except  when  she  accompanied  her 
parents  to  church),  but  there  is  nothing  in  it  which 
is  in  any  way  superhuman.  Similarly  we  find  St. 
Jerome  speaking  of  the  clear  light  of  Mary  hiding 
the  little  fires  of  other  women,  such  as  Anna  and 
Elisabeth  (vi.  071,  Vei-ona,  1734).  St.  Augustine 
takes  us  a  step  further.  He  again  and  again  speaks 
of  her  as  under  original  sin  (iv.  241,  x.  654,  &c., 
Paris,  1700);  but  with  respect  to  her  actuil  sin  he 
Bays  that  he  would  rather  not  enter  on  the  ques- 
tion, for  it  was  possible  (how  could  we  tell  '?)  that 
God  had  given  her  sufficient  grace  to  keep  her  free 
from  actual  sin  (x.  144).  At  this  time  the  change 
of  mind  before  referred  to,  as  originated  by  the 
Nestorian  controversies,  was  spreading  within  the 
Church ;  and  it  became  more  and  more  the  general 
belief  that  St.  Mary  was  preserved  from  actual  sin 
by  the  grace  of  God.  This  opinion  had  become 
almost  universal  in  the  12th  century.  And  now  a 
further  step  was  taken.  It  was  maintained  by  St. 
Bernard  that  St.  Mary  was  conceived  in  original 
sin,  but  that  before  her  birth  she  was  cleansed  from 
it,  like  John  the  Baptist  and  Jeremiah.  This  was 
the  sentiment  of  the  13th  century,  as  shown  by  the 
works  of  Peter  Ix)mbard  {Sentent.  lib.  iii.  dist.  3), 
Alexander  of  Hales  [Sam.  Theol.  num.  ii.  art.  2), 
Albertus  ^lagnus  {Sentent.  lib.  iii.  dist.  3),  and 
Thomas  Aquinas  {Sum.  Theol.  quaest.  xxvii.  art. 
1,  and  Conim.  in  Lib.  Sentent.  dist.  3,  quaest.  1). 
Early  in  the  14th  century  died  J.  Duns  Scotus,  and 
he  is  the  first  theologian  or  schoolman  who  threw 
out  as  a  possibility  the  idea  of  an  Immaculate  Con- 
ception, which  would  exempt  St.  Mary  from  original 
Rs  well  as  actual  sin.  This  opinion  had  been  grow- 
ing up  for  the  two  previous  centuries,  having  orig- 
nated  apparently  in  France,  and  having  been 
Adopted,  to  St.  Bernard's  indignation,  by  the  can- 
ons of  Lyons.  From  this  time  forward  there  was  a 
struggle  between  the  maculate  and  immaculate  con- 
'.eptionists,  which  has  led  at  length  to  the  decree  of 
December  8,  1854,  Imt  which  has  not  ceased  with 
that  decree.  Here,  then,  we  may  mark  four  distinct 
theories  with  respect  to  the  sinlessnes^  jf  St.  INIary. 
The  first  is  that  of  the  early  Church  to  the  clo^e 
5f  the  5th  century.  It  taught  that  St.  Mary  was 
wni  in  original  sin,  was  liable  to  actual  sin,  and 
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that  she  fell  into  sins  of  infirmity.  Tlie  second 
extends  from  the  close  of  the  51  h  to  the  12th  cen- 
tury. It  taught  that  St.  Mary  was  born  in  original 
sin,  biit  by  God's  grace  was  saved  from  falling  into 
actual  sins.  The  third  is  par  excellence  that  of 
the  13th  century.  It  taught  that  St.  Mary  waa 
conceived  in  original  sin,  but  was  sanctified  in  the 
womb  before  birth.  The  fourth  may  be  found 
obscurely  existing,  but  only  existing  to  be  con- 
demned, in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries;  brought 
into  the  light  by  the  speculations  of  Scotus  and 
his  followers  in  the  14th  centui-y;  thenceforward 
running  parallel  with  and  struggling  with  the 
sanctijicatn  in  utero  theory,  till  it  obtained  its  ap- 
parently final  victory,  so  far  as  the  Roman  Church 
is  concerned,  in  the  19th  century,  and  in  the  life- 
time of  ourselves.  It  teaches  that  St.  Mary  waa 
not  conceived  or  bom  in  original  sin,  but  has  been 
wholly  exempt  from  all  sin,  original  and  actual,  in 
her  conception  and  birth,  throughout  her  life,  and 
in  her  death. 

See  Laborde,  La  Croyance  a  T  Tmmaculee  Con- 
ception ne  pent  devenir  Dogme  de  Foi,  Paris,  1855; 
Perrone,  De  rmmacuiato  B.  V.  M.  Concepiu, 
Avenione,  1848;  Christian  Remembrancer,  vola. 
xxiii.  and  xxxvii.;  Bp.  Wilberforce,  Rome  —  hef 
New  Dof/mn,  and  our  Duties,  Oxf.  1855 ;  Observa- 
teur  Catholique,  Paris,  1855-60;  Fray  Morgaez, 
Kxamen  Bulke  Ineffabilis,  Paris,  1858.     F.  M. 

MARY  (Rec.  Text,  with  [Sin.]  D,  Mapja/*; 
Lachniann,  with  A  B  C,  Mopta:  Maria),  a  Roman 
Christian  who  is  greeted  by  St.  Paul  in  his  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  (xvi.  6)  as  having  toiled  hard  for 
him  —  or  according  to  some  MSS.  for  them. 
Nothing  more  is  known  of  her.  But  Professor 
Jowett  {The  Epistles  of  St.  Paid,  etc.  ad  he.)  has 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  hers  is  the  only 
Jewish  name  in  the  list.  G. 

*  MAS'ADA  (Mao-aSa)  a  remarkable  Jewish 
fortress  on  the  western  sliore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  a 
few  hours  south  of  Engedi.  It  is  nientioned  by 
Pliny  and  Strabo,  but  is  not  named  in  the  Bible 
nor  in  the  Books  of  the  jVIaccabees,  although  it  waa 
first  built  by  Jonathan  Maccabaeus  and  was,  proba- 
bly, one  of  the  "strongholds  in  Judea,"  (I  Mace, 
xii.  35),  which  he  consulted  with  the  elders  about 
building.  Josephus  has  given  a  full  description  of 
it,  and  of  the  terrible  tragedy  of  whicli  it  was  the 
theatre.  {B.  .J.  vii.  8.)  It  was  an  isolated  rock, 
several  hundred  feet  high,  and  inaccessible  except 
by  two  paths  hewn  in  its  face.  The  sunniiit  was  a 
plain,  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile  in  length,  and 
a  third  of  a  mile  in  breadth.  Herod  the  (ireat 
chose  this  spot  for  a  retreat  in  case  of  danger,  built 
a  wall  around  the  top,  strengthened  the  original 
fortifications,  and  added  a  palace,  with  armories  and 
ample  store-houses  and  cisterns. 

After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  re- 
duction of  the  other  fortresses,  this  almost  impreg- 
nable post  was  held  by  a  garrison  (wliich  included 
many  families)  of  Jewish  zealots  under  the  com- 
mand of  Eleazar,  and  here  was  made  the  last  stand 
against  the  power  of  Rome.  The  Roman  general. 
Flavins  Sibon,  gathered  his  forces  to  this  fortress 
and  laid  siege  to  it,  building  a  wall  around  the  en- 
tire rock.  He  then  raised  his  Iianks  against  the 
single  narrow  promontory  by  which  it  can  non 
be  climbed,  and  when,  at  length,  it  became  evident 
tnat  he  would  subdue  it,  the  besieged,  under  the 
impassioned  harangue  of  their  leader,  devotetl  them- 
selves to  self-destruction.     Each  man.  after  tenderly 
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•mbracing  his  wife  and  children,  put  them  to  death 
with  hia  own  hand ;  ten  men  were  then  selected  by 
lot  to  massacre  the  rest ;  and  one  of  the  survivors, 
In  tiie  same  way,  to  despatch  the  others  and  then 
himself.  This  frantic  resolve  was  executed,  and 
900  i)erson8  —  men,  women,  and  children  —  lay  in 
their  blood.  The  conqueror,  pressing  the  siege,  the 
next  morning,  encountered  the  silence  of  death, 
and  entering  the  fortress,  met  the  appalling  specta- 
cle. Two  women  and  five  children,  who  had  been 
concealed  in  a  cavern,  alone  survived. 

The  spot,  thus  signalized,  was  lost  to  history 
until  the  publication  of  Robinson  and  Smith's 
researches.  At  Vim  Jidy,  their  attention  had  been 
attracted  to  this  singular  rock  with  ruins  on  its 

summit,  now  called  Sebbeh  (isJum),  but  it  was  not 

until  they  reached  Germany,  that  it  occurred  to 
them  it  must  be  the  ancient  Masada  {Bibl.  Res. 
ii.  24:0  f.).  The  writer,  in  company  with  an 
English  painter,  under  the  protection  of  a  Bedawy 
chief,  visited  the  spot  in  the  spring  of  1842.  Cross- 
ing from  Hebron  the  territory  which  lies  between 
the  highlands  of  Judaea  and  the  Dead  Sea  —  the 
hills  being  first  succeeded  by  an  undulating  coun- 
try, at  that  season  verdant  and  forming  the  princi- 
pal pasture-ground  of  the  Bedawin,  this  by  a  range 
of  white,  naked,  conical  hills,  mostly  barren,  and 
the  latter  by  a  rugged,  rocky  strip,  bordering  the 
gea,  and  cut  through  by  deep  wadies  —  we  reached, 
across  a  scorched  and  desolate  tract,  the  lofty  cliffs 
of  Sebbeh  with  its  ruins,  fronted  on  the  west  by 
precipices  of  a  rich,  reddish-brown  color,  the  motion- 
less sea  lying  far  below  on  the  east,  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Moab  towering  beyond  —  the  whole  region 
wearing  an  aspect  of  lonely  and  stern  grandeur. 
The  identification  was  complete  —  the  lower  part  of 
the  entire  wall  which  Herod  built  around  the  top, 
and  the  entire  Koman  wall  of  circumvallation  be- 
low, with  the  walls  of  the  Roman  camps  connected 
with  it,  undisturbed  for  eighteen  centuries,  remain- 
ing as  they  were  left,  except  as  partially  wasted  by 
the  elements.  As  we  looked  down  on  those  lines, 
they  vividly  recalled  the  siege  and  the  day  when 
the  crimsoned  rock  on  which  we  stood  bore  witness 
to  the  fulfillment  of  the  fearful  imprecation  :  — 
"  His  blood  be  on  us  and  on  our  children!  "  {BiOl. 
Sacra,  1843,  pp.  61-67 ).«  S.  W. 

MAS'ALOTH  {Mai(ra\ci,e  [so  Sin.];  Alex. 
Mea-a-aXcvO:  Masalofh),  a  place  in  Arbela,  which 
Bacchides  and  Alcimus,  the  two  generals  of  Deme- 
trius, besieged  and  took  with  great  slaughter  on 
their  way  from  the  north  to  Gilgal  (1  Mace.  ix.  2). 
Arbela  is  probably  the  modern  Irbid,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Wady  el  Ilumam,  about  3  miles  N.  W. 
of  Tiberias,  and  half  that  distance  from  the  Lake. 
The  name  Mesaloth  is  omitted  by  Josephus  {Ant. 
xii.  11,  §  1),  nor  has  any  trace  of  it  been  since  dis- 
covered; but  the  word  may,  as  Robinson  {BiOl. 
Res.  ii.  398)  suggests,  have  originally  signified  the 

"  steps  "  or  "  terraces  "  (as  if  HI  •  D?p).  In  that 
case  it  was  probably  a  name  given  to  the  remark- 
ible  caverns  still  existing  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
Mme  wady,  and  now  called   KuhCat  Ibn  Ma'an, 
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the  **  fortress  of  the  son  of  Maan  "  — cavems  which 
actually  stood  a  remarkable  siege  of  some  length, 
by  the  forces  of  Herod  (.Joseph.  B.  J.  i.  16,  §  4). 

A  town  with  the  similar  name  of  Misiial,  oi 
Masiial,  occurs  in  the  list  of  the  tribe  of  Asher 
but  whether  its  position  was  near  that  assumed 
above  for  Masaloth,  we  have  no  means  of  judging. 

G. 

MAS'CHIL  (b'*2^n:  civ^tn^:  irMlledv.^ 
but  in  Ps.  liii.  inielligtntin).  The  title  of  tliirteen 
psalms;  xxxii.,  xlii.,  xliv.,  xlv.,  lii.-lv.,  Ixxiv.,  Ixxviii.. 
Ixxxviii.,  Ixxxix.,  cxlii.  Jerome  in  his  version  fro:K 
the  Hebrew  renders  it  uniforndy  ertulitiv,  "  iristru> 
tion,"  except  in  Pss.  xlii.,  Ixxxix.,  where  he  has 
intelkctus,  "  understanding."  The  margin  of  oi.i 
A.  V.  has  in  Pss.  Ixxiv.,  Ixxviii.,  Ixxxix.,  "to  give 
instruction ;"  and  in  Ps.  Ixxxviii.,  cxlii.,  "giving 
instruction."  In  other  passages  in  which  the  word 
occurs,  it  is  rendered  "wise  "  (Job  xxii.  2;  Prov.  x. 
5,  19,  &c.),  "prudent  "  (Prov.  xix.  14;  Am.  v.  13), 
"expert"  (Jer.  1.  9),  and  "skillful"  (Dan.  i.  4). 
In  the  Psalm  in  which  it  first  occurs  as  a  title,  the 
root  of  the  word  ig  found  in  another  form  (Ps. 
xxxii.  8),  "I  will  instruct  thee,"  from  which  cir- 
cumstance, it  has  been  inferred,  the  title  was  ap- 
plied to  the  whole  psalm  as  "  didactic."  But 
since  "  Maschil  "  is  affixed  to  many  psalms  whicK 
would  scarcely  be  classed  as  didactic,  Gesenius  (<)» 
rather  Roediger)  explains  it  as  denoting  "  any  sacref 
song,  relating  to  divine  things,  whose  end  it  was  U 
promote  wisdom  and  piety"  {Thes.  p.  1330).  Kw- 
ald  {Dichter  d.  alt.  B.  i.  25)  regards  Ps.  xlvii.  7 
(A.  V.  "  sing  ye  praises  toith  understanding ;  "  Heb. 
mnscliil),  as  the  key  to  the  meaning  of  Maschil, 
which  in  his  opinion  is  a  musical  term,  denoting  a 
melody  requiring  great  skill  in  its  execution.  'Jhe 
objection  to  the  explanation  of  Roediger  is,  that  it 
is  wanting  in  precision,  and  would  allow  the  term 
"  Maschil "  to  be  applied  to  every  psalm  in  the 
Psalter.  That  it  is  employed  to  indicate  to  the 
conductor  of  the  Temple  choir  the  maimer  in  which 
the  psalm  was  to  be  sung,  or  the  melody  to  which 
it  was  adapted,  rather  than  as  descriptive  of  its 
contents,  seems  to  be  implied  in  the  title  of  Ps.  xlv., 
where,  after  "  Maschil,"  is  added  "  a  song  of  loves  " 
to  denote  the  special  character  of  the  psalm.  Again, 
with  few  exceptions,  it  is  associated  with  directions 
for  the  choir,  "  to  the  chief  nmsician,"  etc.,  and 
occupies  the  same  position  in  the  titles  as  Miclitam 
(Ps.  xvi.,  Ivi.-lx.),  Mizmor  (A.  V.  "  Psalm;  "'  Ps. 
iv.-vi.,  etc.),  and  Shiggaion  (Ps.  vii.).  If,  there- 
fore, we  regard  it  as  originally  used,  in  the  seise 
of  "  didactic,"  to  indicate  the  character  of  one  ]  ar- 
ticular psalm,  it  might  have  been  applied  to  otbers 
as  being  set  to  the  melody  of  the  original  IMaschil- 
psalm.  But  the  suggestion  of  P^wald,  given  above, 
has  most  to  commend  it.  Comparing  "  Maschil  " 
with  the  musical  terms  already  alluded  to,  and  ob- 
serving the  different  manner  in  which  the  character 
of  a  psalm  is  indicated  in  other  instances  (1  (  lir. 
xvi.  7;  Pss.  xxxviii.,  Ixx.,  titles),  it  seems  prol  al  le 
that  it  was  used  to  convey  a  direction  to  the  sin<:ers 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  they  were  to  sing.  There 
appear  to  have  been  Maschils  of  diflferent  kinds,  for 
in  addition  to  those  of  David  which  form  the  greater 


«  •  This  place  was  visited  in  1848  by  Lieut.  Lynch's 
farty,  wlio  iescril)es  it,  yet  -without  alluding  to  the 
previous  expforations.  We  record  with  pleasure  M.  de 
teulcyV  acknowledgment  that,  ''  the  honor  of  having 
%wn  !ii«  first  to  visit  the  ruins  of  Masada  belongs  un- 


questionably to  Messrs.  Wolcott  and  Tipping'  (Nnrra- 
live  of  a  Journey  round  the  Dead  Sea,  i.  191  f.).  Vob 
Raumer  also  refers  to  Dr.  Wolcott's  discoveries  as  set 
tling  the  question  of  the  identification  of  Masada  witft 
the  present  Sehbeh  (see  Palastina,  p.  212, 4te  Aufl.).  U 
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lumber,  there  are  others  of  Asaph  (Pss  kxiv., 
xxviii.),  Hemaii  the  Ezrahite  (Ixxxviii.),  and 
Ethan  (kxxix.).  W.  A.  W. 

MA.SH  (tt7D  :  Mo<r6x'  Mes\  one  of  the  sons 
Df  Aram,  and  the  brother  of  Uz,  Hul,  and  Gether 
(Gen.  X.  23).  in  1  Chr.  i.  17  the  name  appears  as 
Meshech,  and  the  rendering  of  the  LXX.,  as  above 
given,  leads  to  the  inference  that  a  similar  form  also 
existed  in  some  of  the  copies  of  Genesis.  It  may 
further  be  noticed  that  in  the  Chronicles,  Mash  and 
[lis  brotliers  are  described  as  sons  of  Sheni  to  the 
omission  of  Aram;  this  discrepancy  is  easily  ex- 
plained :  the  links  to  connect  the  names  are  omitted 
in  other  instances  (comp.  ver.  4),  the  ethnologist 
evidently  assuming  that  they  were  familiar  to  his 
readers.  As  to  the  geographical  position  of  Mash, 
Josephus  {Ant.  1.  6,  §  4)  connects  the  name  with 
Mcsene  iu  lower  Babylonia,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Persian  Gulf — a  locality  too  remote,  however,  from 
[the  other  branches  of  the  Aramaic  race.  The  more 
[probable  opinion  is  that  which  has  been  adopted  by 
jliochart  {Phal.  ii.  11),  Winer  (Ewb.  s.  v.),  and 
jKnobel  (  Volkert.  p.  237)  —  namely,  that  the  name 
[Mash  is  represented  by  the  Mons  Masius  of  classi- 
Ical  writers,  a  range  which  forms  the  northern 
[boundary  of  Mesopotamia,  between  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates  (Strab.  xi.  pp.  506,  527).  Knobel  recon- 
[ciles  this  view  with  that  of  Josephus  by  the  sup- 
( position  of  a  migration  from  the  north  of  Meso- 
[potamia  to  the  south  of  Babylonia,  where  the  race 
finay  have  been  known  in  later  times  under  the 
[name  of  Meshech:  the  progress  of  the  population 
[in  these  parts  was,  however,  in  an  opposite  direc- 
[tion,  from  south  to  north.  Kalisch  {Comm.  on 
Wen.  p.  280)  comiects  the  names  of  Mash  and 
'Mysia:  tliis  is,  to  say  tlie  least,  extremely  doubt- 
ful; both  the  Mysians  themselves  and  their  name 
{==^ Mvesia)  were  probably  of  European  origin. 

W.  L.  B. 

MA'SHAL  (  /C?D  {comparison^  proverb  : 
Vat.]  ^a.a(Ta.\  [Rom.  MaaaaW  Alex.^  MajraA:] 
Maud),  the  contracted  or  provincial  (Galilean)  form 
in  which,  in  the  later  list  of  Levitical  cities  (1  Chr. 
vi.  74),  the  name  of  the  town  appears,  which  in 
the  earlier  records  is  given  as  Misheal  and 
MiSHAL.  It  suggests  the  Masaloth  of  the  Mac- 
cabean  history.  G. 

M  ASI'AS  (Mto-afos  [Vat.  Met  -]  ;  Alex.  Maci- 
as-  M'dsith),  one  of  the  servants  of  Solomon, 
whose  descendants  returned  with  Zorobabel  (1  Esdr. 
r.  34). 

MAS'MAN  (Ma(T/xdu,  [Vat.];  Alex.  Maaa- 
fiav'-  Afasman).  This  name  occurs  for  Shemaiah 
in  1  Esdr.  viii.  43  (comp.  Ezr.  viii.  16).  The 
Greek  text  is  evidently  corrupt,  'Safxaias  (A.  V. 
Maniaias),  which  is  the  true  reading,  being  mis- 
jilaced  iu  ver.  44  after  Alnathan. 

*  MASONS.  [Handicraft,  3.] 
MAS  OR  A.  [Old  Testament.] 
MASTHA.  1.  (Macro-Tj^ct:  Maspha.)  A 
place  opposite  to  (/careVai/Ti)  Jerusa-iem,  at  which 
Judas  Maccabseus  and  his  followers  assembled  them- 
selves to  bewail  the  desolation  of  the  city  and  the 
lanctuary,  and  to  inflame  their  resentment  before 
the  battle  of  Emmaus,  by  the  sight,  not  only  of 
the  distant  city,  which  was  probably  visible  from 
tha  eminence,  but  also  of  the  Book  of  the  Law 
aiutikted  and  profaned,  and  of  other  objects  of 
•eculiar  preciousness  and  sanctity  (1  Mace.  ill.  46). 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  identical  with  Mizpkh 
of  Benjamin,  the  ancient  sanctuary  at  which  Sam- 
uel had  convened  the  people  on  an  occasion  of 
equal  emergency.  In  fact,  Maspha,  or  more  accu- 
rately Massepha,  is  merely  the  form  in  which  the 
LXX.  uniformly  render  the  Hebrew  name  Mizpeh. 
2.  (Matr^ol;  [Sin.  Ma(|)a;  Alex.  Mao^a;]  but 
Josephus  yidKKriV-  Maspha.)  One  of  the  cities 
which  were  taken  from  the  Ammonites  by  Judas 
Maccabaeus  in  his  campaign  on  the  east  of  Jordan 
(1  Mace.  v.  35).  It  is  probably  the  ancient  city 
of  Mizpeh  of  Gilead.     The  Syriac  has  the  curious 

variation  of  Olim,  ^■*^}j  "salt."    Perhaps  Jose- 
phus also  reads  H^^,  "salt."  G 

MASR'EKAH  (Hf^nbD  {place  of  vinet]: 
Maaa-tKKci^,  in  Chron.  Mace/c/cas,  and  so  Alex, 
in  both:  Masreca),  an  ancient  place,  the  native 
spot  of  Samlah,  one  of  the  old  kings  of  the  Edom- 
ites  (Gen.  xxxvi.  36;  1  Chr.  i.  47).  Interpreted 
as  Hebrew,  the  name  refers  to  vineyards  —  as  if 
from  Sarak,  a  root  with  which  we  are  familiar  in 
the  "vine  of  Sorek,"  that  is,  the  choice  vine;  and 
led  by  this,  Knobel  {Genesis,  p.  257)  proposes  to 
place  Mtisrekah  in  the  district  of  the  Idumaean 
mountains  north  of  Petra,  and  along  the  Hadj 
route,  where  Burckhardt  found  "extensive  vine- 
yards," and  "great  quantities  of  dried  grapes," 
made  by  the  trilje  of  the  Rcfaya  for  the  supply  of 
Gaza  and  for  the  Mecca  pilgrims  (Burckhardt, 
Syria,  Aug.  21).  But  this  is  mere  conjecture,  as 
no  name  at  all  corresponding  with  Masrekah  has 
been  yet  discovered  in  that  locality.  Schwarz  (215) 
mentions  a  site  called  En-Masrak,  a  few  miles 
soutii  of  Petra.  He  probably  refers  to  the  place 
marked  Ain  Mafrak  in  Palmer's  Map,  and  Ain 
el-Usdaka  in  Kiepert's  (Robinson,  Bibl.  Res.  1856). 
The  versions  are  unanimous  in  adhering  more  or 
less  closely  to  the  Hebrew.  G. 


MAS'SA  (HtS'^  [present,  tribute]  :  Maaarjy 
[in  1  Chron.,  Vat.  Mavaaa-r] :]  Massa),  a  son  of 
Ishmael  (Gen.  xxv.  14;  1  Chr.  i.  30).  His  de- 
scendants were  not  improbably  the  Masani,  who 
are  placed  by  Ptolemy  (v.  19,  §  2)  in  the  east  of 
Arabia,  near  the  borders  of  Babylonia. 

W.  L.  B. 

*  According  to  some  the  proper  rendering  in 
Prov.  XXX.  1  is  "  Agur  the  Massite."  It  is  in- 
ferred, therefore,  that  the  above  Massa  was  the 
name  also  of  the  place  where  the  wise  Agur  Uved 
and  where  Lemuel  reigned  as  king  (Prov.  xxxi.  1). 
In  support  of  this  conclusion  see  Bertheau,  Die 
Spriiche  Salomons,  p.  15  f.  Prof.  Stuart  adopts 
this  opinion  in  his  notes  on  the  above  passages 
{Comm.  on  Proverbs,  pp.  401,  421).  That  view, 
says  Fiirst  {Handle,  s.  v.),  is  a  doubtful  one.     The 

ordinary  signification  of  ST^"'!2^^  the  utterance^ 
proverb  (in  the  A.  V.  "the  prophecy"),  is  entirely 
appropriate,  and  is  mor"^  generally  preferred  by 
commentators.  See  Umbreit's  Spriiche  Solomo''8y 
p.  392.     [Further,  see  Agur,  Lemuel,  Ucal.] 

H. 

MAS'SAH  (n^?^:  TreioatrixS^;  [in  Deut. 
xxxiii.,  7re tpa:  Tentatio]),  i.  e.  temptation,  a  namr 
given  to  the  spot,  also  called  Meribah,  where  the 
Israelites  "tempted  Jehovah,  saying.  Is  Jehovah 
among  us  or  not?  "  (Ex.  xvii.  7).  [See  also  Deut 
vi.  l'>,  ix.  22,  xxxiii.  8.]     The  name  also  xcurii 
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irith  mention  of  the  circumstances  whicli  occ'taioued 
It,  in  Pa.  xcv.  8,  9,  and  its  Greelc  e(iuivaleiit  in 
Heb.  iii.  8.  H.  H. 

MASSI'AS  (Mao-o-ms:  [Vat.  Aaaeias  ]  His- 
Btce?*i.s)  =  Maaseiah  3  (1  Esdr.  ix.  22;  comp. 
Ezr.  X.  22). 

*  MAST.     [Ship.] 

*  MASTER  stands  in  the  A.  V.  as  the  repre- 
lentation  of  several  different  Hebrew  and  Greelc 
words,  but  the  principal  use  of  the  term  which 
demands  notice  here  is  that  in  which,  as  in  Matt, 
viii.  19  (SiSac/caAos,  given  in  John  i.  38,  xx.  16, 
HS  equivalent  to  the  Hebrew  words  Kabbi  and  Rab- 
boni),  it  is  often  applied  to  our  Lord  as  a  title  of 
respect.  [Rabbi.]  It  is  by  a  reference  to  the 
common  application  of  this  term  among  the  Jews, 
that  we  must  probably  explain  our  Lord's  reproof 
of  the  person  spoken  of  in  Mark  x.  17  and  Luke 
xviii.  18  (designated  in  the  latter  account  as  a 
ruler;  the  reading  of  the  received  text,  Matt.  xix. 
IG,  is  apparently  corrupt ),  for  addressing  him  as 
"  Good  Master."  The  expression,  in  itself  appro- 
priate, was  employed  impropei-ly  by  the  speaker, 
who  designed  nothing  more  in  the  use  of  it  than 
to  recognize  our  Saviour  as  one  who,  although 
perhaps  distinguished  by  preeminent  attainments 
and  character,  was  not  essentially  different  from 
the  ordinary  Rabbis.  Our  Lord  applies  the  term 
Bu  rendered  to  Nicodemus  (John  iii.  10),  with  spe 
cial  emphasis:  "  Art  thou  the  master  (teacher)  of 
Israel,"  as  expressive  probably  of  the  high  authority 
Nicodemus  enjoyed  among  his  countrymen  as  a 
teacher  of  religion.  This  title  of  "  master,"  as 
the  translation  of  StSatrKaAos,  is  given  to  our  Lord 
about  forty  times  in  the  Gospels.  The  sense  would 
often  be  clearer  to  the  English  reader  if  "  teacher  " 
were  substituted  for  it.  By  "  master  of  the  ship  " 
(Acts  xxvii.  11),  the  man  at  the  rudder  or  the 
helmsman  (/cujSepv^TTjs)  is  meant.  [Govkknok, 
15.]  For  the  interchange  of  "  master  of  the 
house,"  and  "good  man  of  the  house,"  see  vol.  i. 
p.  939. 

The  expression  "  master  and  scholar,"  Mai.  ii. 

12  (Heb.  nD^I  "^5?),  which  suggests  a  usage 
Bomewhat  like  that  so  common  in  the  N.  T.,  is 
probably  a  mistranslation.  The  literal  meaning 
seems  to  be  caller  (or  watcher)  and  answerer, 
apparently  a  proverbial  expression  for  every  hving 
person,  referring  perhaps  originally  to  watchmen 
calling  to  and  answering  one  another  (comp.  Ps. 
exxxiv.  1;  Is.  Ixii.  6). 

The  very  obscure  phrase  HIGpS  "^  ^^.2  (Eccl. 
xii.  11),  translated  in  A.  V.  "masters  of  assem- 
blies," is  variously  explained,  as,  e.  g.  referring  (1) 
to  the  nails  driven  in,  just  spoken  of,  represented 
liere  as  instruments  of  fastening  (Rosemniiller); 
(2)  t-o  the  gathered  "  words  of  the  wise."  contents 
if  collections  {EwaM,  Heiligsledt,  Hitzig);  (3)  to 
the  collectors  themselves,  either  as  the  masters, 
authors  of  the  collections  (De  Wette),  or  as  mem- 
bers of  an  assembly  (Gesenius,  Fiirst,  and  Hengsten- 
berg,  comp.  Jerome  in  Vulgate).     The  last  view  is 


a  This  verse  contains  a  happy  play  upon  the  word. 
•  Under  what  tree  sawest  thou  them  ?  .  .  .  undev  a 
aaastich-tree  (vno  a-x^foy).  And  Daniel  said  .  .  .  the 
ingel  of  Gcd  hath  received  the  sentence  of  God  to 
tut  th->o  in  two  (<rxio-ei  <re  fxeaov).  This  is  unfor- 
arately  lost  in  our  version  ;  but  it  is  preserved  by 
S)«  ^'ulgute,   "  sub  scbino         scindet   te ;  "  and  by 
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perhaps,  :n  the  whole,  the  most  probable,  e8i)eciaU]        J 
if  we  are  at  liberty,  with  Kirachi,  to  supply  "^"!^.?'^ 
before  n^DDS  ^b^?.  D.  S.  T. 

♦  MASTERIES  is  the  rendering  of  !i0\^  in 
2  Tim.  ii.  5,  which  is  literally  "  if  any  one  strive," 
i.  e.  for  preiiminence  as  an  athlete.  The  A.  V. 
follows  the  earlier  English  versions  from  Tyndak 
onward,  except  the  change  of  "  mastery  "  to  "  mas- 
teries."    Further,  see  Games,  vol.  i.  p.  464  ft. 

H. 

MASTICH-TREE  (ax^uos,  lentiscus)  occtin 
only  in  the  Apocrypha  (Susan,  ver.  54«),  where  the 
marsiin  of  the  A.  V,  has  lentisk.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Greek  word  is  correctly  rendered,  as 
is  evident  from  the  description  of  it  by  Theophrastug 
{Hist.  Plant,  ix.  i.  §§  2,  4,  §  7,  &c.);  Rhny  (//.  N. 
iii.  36,  xxiv.  28);  Dioscorides  (i.  90),  and  other 
writers.  Herodotus  (iv.  177)  compares  the  fruit 
of  the  lotus  (the  Rhamnus  lotus,  Linn.,  not  the 
Egyptian  Nelumbium  speciosnm)  in  size  with  the 
mastich  berry,  and  Babrius  (3,  5)  says  its  leaves 
are  browsed  by  goats.  I'he  fragrant  resin  known 
in  the  arts  as  "mastick,"  and  which  is  obtained  by 
incisions  made  in  the  trunk  in  the  month  of  August, 
is  the  produce  of  this  tree,  whose  scientific  name  is 
Pistacia  lentiscus.  It  is  used  with  us  to  strengthen 
the  teeth  and  gums,  and  was  so  applied  by  the 
ancients,  by  whom  it  was  much  prized  on  this  ac- 
count, and  for  its  many  supposed  medicinal  virtues. 
Lucian  (Lexipk.  p.  12)  uses  the  term  ax^voTpJoKT-ns 
of  one  who  chews  mastich  wood  in  order  to  whiten 
his  teeth.  Martial  (Ej).  xiv.  22)  recommends  a 
mastich  toothpick  {dentiscalpiuni).  Pliny  (xxiv. 
7)  speaks  of  the  leaves  of  this  tree  being  rubbed 
on  the  teeth  for  toothache.  Dioscorides  (i.  90) 
says  the  resin  is  often  mixed  with  other  materials 
and  used  as  tooth-powder,  and  that,  if  chewed,''  it 
imparts  a  sweet  odor  to  the  breath.  Both  Pliny 
and  Dioscorides  state  that  the  best  mastich  com«i 
from  Chios,  and  to  this  day  the  Arabs  prefer  that 
which  is  imported  from  that  island  (comp.  Nie- 
buhr,  Besclir.  von  Arab.  p.  144;  Galen,  de  fac. 
Simpl.  7,  p.  69).  Touniefort  (  Voyages,  ii.  58-61, 
transl.  1741)  has  given  a  full  and  very  interesting 
account  of  the  lentisks  or  mastich  plants  of  Scio 
(Chios):  he  says  that  "the  towns  of  the  island  are 
distinguished  into  three  classes,  those  del  Cnnipo, 
those  of  Apanomeria,  and  those  where  they  plant 
kntisk-trees,  from  whence  the  mastick  in  tears  is 
produced."  Tournefort  enumerates  several  lentisk- 
tree  villages.  Of  the  trees  he  says,  "these  trees 
are  very  wide  spread  and  circular,  ten  or  twelve  feet 
tall,  consisting  of  several  branchy  stalks  which  in 
time  grow  crooked.  The  biggest  trunks  are  a  foot 
in  diameter,  covered  with  a  l)ark,  grayish,  rugged, 

chapt the  leaves  are  disj)osed  in  three  or  four 

couples  on  each  side,  about  an  inch  long,  narrow  at 
the  beginning,  pointed  at  their  extremity,  half  an 
inch  broad  about  the  middle.  From  the  junctures 
of  the  leaves  grow  flowers  in  bundles  like  grapes 
(see  woodcut);  the  fruit  too  grows  like  bunches  of 
grapes,  in  each  berry  where<^f  is  contained  a  whit« 


Luther,  "Linde  .  .  .  finden."  A  similar  play  occur* 
in  vv.  58,  59,  between  nplvov,  and  jrp«'oat  ae.  For  th« 
bearing  of  these  and  similar  characteristics  on  the  dat# 
and  origin  of  the  book,  see  Susanna. 

b  Whence  the  derivation  of  mastich,  from  uaorixn 
the  gum  of  the  a-xtpoq,  from  fidcrra^,  juao-Ttxaw,  ^aa« 
ojixo'.,  "to  chew,"  <'  to  maiiticute." 
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leniel.  These  trees  blow  in  May,  the  fruit  does 
not  ripen  but  in  autumn  and  winter."  This  writer 
gives  the  following  description  of  the  mode  in  which 
the  niastich  gum  is  i)rocured.  "  They  begin  to 
make  incisions  in  these  trees  in  Scio  the  first  of 
August,  cutting  the  bark  crossways  with  huge 
knives,  without  touching  the  younger  branches; 
ri.ixt  day  the  nutritious  juice  distils  in  small  tears, 
i  lith  by  little  and  little  form  the  mastick  grains ; 
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they  harden  on  the  ground,  and  are  carefully  swept 
up  from  under  the  trees.  The  height  of  the  crop 
is  about  the  middle  of  August  if  it  be  dry  serene 
weather,  but  if  it  be  rainy,  the  tears  are  all  lost. 
Likewise  towards  the  end  of  September  the  same 
incisions  furnish  mastick,  but  in  lesser  quanti- 
ties." Besides  the  uses  to  which  reference  has  been 
made  above,  the  people  of  Scio  put  grains  of  this 
resin  in  perfumes,  and  in  their  bread  before  it  goes 
to  the  oven. 

Mastick  is  one  of  the  most  important  products 
uf  the  I'^ast,  being  extensively  used  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  spirits,  as  juniper  berries  are  with  us,  as 
a  sweetmeat,  as  a  masticatory  for  preserving  the 
tCums  and  teeth,  as  an  antispasmodic  in  medicine, 
a!id  as  an  ingredient  in  varnishes.  The  Greek 
writers  occasionally  use  the  word  a-x^vos  for  an 
L'utirely  different  plant,  namely,  the  Squill  (SciUa 
m-rriiirnn)  (see  Aristoph.  Plut.  p.  715;  Sprengel, 
Flor.  ffippoc.  p.  41 :  'Jlieophr.  HkL  Plant,  v.  6,  § 
10).  The  Piittacia  lentiscus  is  common  on  the 
uliores  of  the  Mediterranean.  According  to  Strand 
{Flor.  PnLest.  No.  559)  it  has  been  observed  at 
(loppa.  both  by  Rauwolf  and  Pococke.  The  mas- 
Uoh-tree  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Anacnrdincece. 

W.  H. 

*  The  Pistacta  lentiscus  is  found  in  Syria,  on 
\lt.  Lel>anon.  I  am  not  aware  that  the  gum  is 
extracted  from  it  for  purposes  of  commerce. 

G.  E.  P. 

MATHANI'AS  (Mareaviasl  [Vat.  B-ffKa- 
rraar/jLvs-]     Mathathias)  =  Mattaniah,    a   de- 
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scendant  of  Pahath-Moab  (1   Ksdr.  ix.  31 ,  oomp 
Ezr.  X.  30). 

MATHU'SALA  (Ma0oi;(raAa:  Malhusale) 
=  METHUst;LAH,  the  son  of  Enoch  (Luke  iii.  37). 

MATURED  (T^C2D  [t/irusting  foi-th,  repe. 
ling] :  MaTpaid;  Alex.  MoTpo6£0;  [in  1  Chr,  Rom. 
Vat.  omit,  Alex.  MarpaS:]  Matred),  a  daughter 
of  Mezahab,  and  mother  of  INIehetabel,  who  was 
wife  of  Hadar  (or  Hadad)  of  Pau,  king  of  Edora 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  39;  1  Chr.  i.  50).  R^-pecting  the 
kings  of  Edorn,  whose  records  are  contained  in  tha 
chapters  referred  to,  see  Hadau,  Ikam,  etc. 

E.  S.  P. 

MAT'RI  (^")t9^n,  with  the  art.,  properly 
the  Matri:  MuTTapi;  [Vat.  Marrapef-  Alex. 
MttTTupei  and  MaTTapeiT'-  Metri),  a  family  of 
the  tribe  of  Benjannn,  to  which  Saul  the  king  of 
Israel  belonged  (1  Sam.  x.  21). 

MAT'TAN  (^';lD  [jgiftlx  Uaddv,  [Vat. 
M-aydav^]  Alex.  M.axa.v  in  Kings;  Marddv  in 
Chron.:  Ma  than).  1.  The  priest  of  Baal  slain 
before  his  altars  in  tlie  idol  temple  at  Jerusalem, 
at  the  time  when  Jelioiada  swept  away  idolatry 
from  Judah  (2  K.  xi.  18;  2  Chr.  xxiii.  17).  He 
probably  accompanied  Athaliah  from  Samaria,  and 
would  thus  be  tb.e  first  priest  of  the  Baal- worship 
which  Jehoram  king  of  Judah,  following  in  the 
steps  of  his  father-in-law  Ahab,  established  at 
Jerusalem  (2  Chr.  xxi.  6.  13);  Josephus  {Ant.  ix. 
7,  §  3)  calls  him  MaaOdu. 

2.  {-Ndeau.)  The  father  of  Shephatiah.  (Jer. 
xxxviii.  1 ).  W.  A.  \V. 

MAT'TANAH  (HjnD  [gift]:  MauOauadu; 
Alex.  [MavOauLu,]  Maudaueiv:  Mattliana),  a  sta- 
tion in  the  latter  part  of  the  wanderings  of  the 
Israelites  (Num.  xxi.  18,  19).  It  lay  next  beyond 
the  well,  or  I3eer,  and  between  it  and  Nahaliel; 
Nahaliel  again  being  but  one  day's  journey  from 
tiie  Bamoth  or  heights  of  Moab.  Mattanah  was 
therefore  probably  situated  to  the  S.  E.  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  but  no  name  like  it  appears  to  have  been  yet 
discovered.  The  meaning  at  the  root  of  the  word 
(if  taken  as  Hebrew)  is  a  ''gift,"  and  accordingly 
the  Targumists  —  Onkelos  as  well  as  Pseudojonathan 
and  the  Jerusalem  —  treat  Mattanah  as  if  a  syn- 
onym for  Beer,  the  well  which  was  "  given  "  to 
the  people  (ver.  16).  In  the  same  vein  they  fur- 
ther translate  the  names  in  verse  20;  and  treat 
them  as  denoting  tlie  valleys  (Nahaliel)  an-d  the 
heights  (Bamoth),  to  which  the  miraculous  well 
followed  the  camp  in  its  journeyings.  The  legend 
is  noticed  under  Beek.«  By  Le  Clerc  it  is  sug- 
gested that  Mattanah  may  be  the  same  with  the 
mysterious  word  Valieb  (ver.  li;  A.  V.  "  what  he 
did  ")  —  since  the  meaning  of  that  word  in  Arabia 
is  the  same  as  that  of  iNIattanah  in  Hebrew.    G. 

MATTANI'AH  (H^^ri^  [gift  of  Jeho- 
vah]: Bardavias;  [Vat.  MaeOav;]  Alex.  Mea- 
davias'-  Matthanias).  1.  The  orighial  name  of 
Zedekiah  king  of  Judah,  which  was  changed  when 
Nebuchadnezzar  placed  him  on  the  throne  instead 
of  his  nephew  Jehoiachin  (2  K.  xxiv.  17).  In  like 
manner  Pharaoh  had  changed  the  name  of  hii 
brother  Eliakim  to  Jehoiakim  or  a  similar  occa- 


a  Vol.  I.  p.  264  b.  In  addition  to  the  authorities 
Aere  cited,  the  curious  reader  who  may  desir»  to  in- 
redti^ate  this  remarkable  trad'Moa  will  find  it  ex- 


hausted in  B'Jxtorf' 8  Exercitatiomt  (No.  v.  Hist.  Ft 
tree  in  Deserco). 
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lion  (2  K.  xxiii.  34),  when  he  restored  the  succes- 
sion to  the  elder  branch  of  the  royal  family  (conip. 
2  K.  xxiii.  31,  36). 

2.  {Mardavlas  in  Chr.,  and  Neh.  xi.  17;  Mot- 
Baviui  Neh.  xii.  8,35;  Alex.  Mo00a»'tas,  Neh.  xi. 
17,  Madauia,  Neh.  xii.  8,  MaOeavia,  Neh.  xii.  35; 
[Vat.  in  Ciir.,  Mavdauiasi  in  Neh.  xi.  17,  xii.  35, 
xiii-  13,  Moflai/io;  Neh.  xii.  8,  Maxavia;  35,  Na- 
eavia;  Neh.  xi.  22,  xii.  25,  Konj.  Vat.  Alex.  FA.i 
omit:]  Malkania,  exc.  Neh.  xii.  8,  35,  Mnthanias.) 
A  Levite  sinj^er  of  the  sons  of  Asaph  (1  Chr.  ix. 
15).  He  is  described  as  the  son  of  Micah,  Micha 
^Neh.  xi.  17),  or  Michaiah  (Neh.  xii.  35),  and  after 
the  return  from  Babylon  lived  in  the  villages  of  the 
Xotophathites  (1  Chr.  ix.  IG)  or  Netophathi  (Neh. 
xii.  28),  which  the  singers  had  built  in  the  neigh- 
Itorhood  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xii.  29).  As  leader 
of  the  Temple  choir  after  its  restoration  (Neh.  xi. 
17,  xii.  8)  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah,  he  took  part 
in  the  musical  service  which  accompanied  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xii.  25,  35). 
We  find  him  among  the  Levites  of  the  second  rank, 
"keepers  of  the  thresholds,"  an  office  which  fell  to 
the  singers  (comp.  1  Chr.  xv.  18,  21).  In  Neh. 
xii.  35,  there  is  a  difficulty,  for  "  Mattaniah,  the 
gon  of  Michaiah,  the  son  of  Zaccur,  the  son  of 
Asaph,"  is  apparently  the  same  with  "  Mattaniah, 
the  son  of  Micha,  the  son  of  Zabdi  the  son  of 
Asaph  "  (Neh.  xi.  17),  and  with  the  Mattaniah  of 
Neh.  xii.  8,  25,  who,  as  in  xi.  17,  is  associated 
with  Bakbukiah,  and  is  expressly  mentioned  as 
living  in  the  days  of  Nehemiah  and  Ezra  (Neh. 
xii.  26).  But,  if  the  reading  in  Neh.  xii.  35  be 
correct,  Zechariah,  the  great-grandson  of  INIattaniah 
(further  described  as  one  of  "  the  priests'  sons,"  « 
whereas  Mattaniah  was  a  Levite),  blew  the  trumpet 
at  the  head  of  the  procession  led  by  Ezra,  which 
marched  round  the  city  wall.  From  a  comparison 
of  Neh.  xii.  35  with  xii.  41,  42,  it  seems  probable 
that  the  former  is  corrupt,  that  Zechariah  in  verses 
35  and  41  is  the  same  priest,  and  that  the  clause 
in  which  the  name  of  Mattaniah  is  found  is  to  be 
connected  with  ver.  36,  in  which  are  enumerated 
his  "  brethren  "  alluded  to  in  ver.  8. 

3.  {MarOavias',  [Vat.  MavQavias'^  Mathan- 
i(is.)  A  descendant  of  Asaph,  and  ancestor  of 
Jahaziel  the  Levite  in  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat  (2 
Chron.  xx.  14). 

4.  iMareavla  ;  [Vat.  FA.  MaOavia;']  Alex. 
yiaOOavia'  Mathanin.)  One  of  the  sons  of  Elam 
who  had  married  a  foreign  wife  in  the  time  of  Ezra 
(F^r.  X.  26).     In  1  i::sdr.  ix.  27  he  is  caUed  Mat- 

THANIAS. 

5.  {MaTeavai',  [Vat.  A0aj//a;]  Alex.  MaeOa- 
rai)  One  of  the  sons  of  Zattu  in  the  time  of 
I'Lzra  who  put  away  his  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  27). 
lie  is  called  Othonias  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  28. 

6.  (MaTeavia',  [Vat.  A/xaOauia;]  Alex.  Ma0- 
Sat/La-  Matlinnias.)  A  descendant  of  Fahath-Moab 
who  lived  at  the  same  time,  and  is  mentioned  imder 
'he  same  circumstances  as  the  two  preceding  (Ezr. 
x-  30).     Li  1  Esdr.  ix.  31,  he  is  called  Matiia- 

NIAS. 

7.  [Mareai/ia;  Vat.  FA.  Ma0aj/ia;  Alex.  Mo0- 
9auia'  Mathanias.']  One  of  the  sons  of  Bani,  who 
like  the  three  above  mentioned,  put  away  his  for- 
eign wife  at  Ezra's  command  (Ezr.  x.  37).     In  the 


a  Th©  word  "  priest "  is  apparently  applied  in  a  less 
restricted  sense  in  later  times,  for  we  find  in  Ezr.  viii. 
14  Slierebiah  and  Hashabiah  described  as  among  the 
^cb»«^  of  the  priests,"  whereas,  in  tv.  18,  19,   they 
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parallel  list  of  I^sdr.  ix.  34,  the  namei  '•  IVIutta.  jah 
Mattenai,"  are  corrupted  into  Ma.mm'J'anaimu8. 

8.  {UuTQavaias;  [Vat.  Na0oi/ja;  KA.*  Mo0a- 
via'i]  Alex.  Ma00ai/jos.)  A  Levite,  father  of  Zac- 
cur. and  ancestor  of  Hanan  the  under-treasurei 
who  had  charge  of  the  offerings  for  the  Levites  in 
the  time  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xiii.  13). 

9.  (Jinjqnn  {gift  of  Jehovahy.  Mareavias; 
[Vat.  Mai/eoj/tos :]  Mathaniaii,  1  Chr.  xxv.  4,- 
Mathanias,  1  (jhr.  xxv.  16),  one  of  the  fourteen 
sons  of  Heman  the  singer,  whose. office  it  was  to 
blow  the  horns  in  the  Temple  service  as  appointed 
by  David.  He  was  the  chief  of  the  Dth  division 
of  twelve  Levites  who  were  <'uistructed  in  the 
songs  of  Jehovah." 

10.  ImaTQavias'  Mathanias.']  A  descendant 
of  Asaph,  the  Levite  minstrel,  who  assisted  in  the 
purification  of  the  Temple  in  the  reign  of  Hezo- 
kiah  (2  Chr.  xxix.  13).  W.  A.  W. 

MAT'TATHA  {Uarraed  :  Mathatha),  the 
son  of  Nathan,  and  grandson  of  David  in  the  gene- 
alogy of  our  Lord  (Luke  iii.  31). 

MAT'TATHAH  (njTiriD  {yift  of  Jeko- 
w/(,  contracted  from  the  above] :  MoT0a0<i;  Alex. 
M.aQQaQa:  Mathatha),  a  descendant  of  Hashum, 
wiio  had  married  a  foreign  wife  in  the  time  of 
Ezra,  and  was  separated  from  her  (Ezr.  x.  33). 
He  is  called  Matthias  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  33. 

MATTATHI'AS  (MaTTadias:  Mathathias). 
1.  =MATTiTniAH,  who  stood  at  Ezra's  right 
hand  when  he  read  the  Law  to  the  people  (1  E^r. 
ix.  43;  comp.  Neh.  viii.  4). 

2.  (Mathathias.)  The  father  of  the  Maccabees 
(1  Mace.  ii.  1,  14,  16,  17,  19,  24,  27,  39,  45,  49, 
xiv.  29).    [Maccabees,  vol.  ii.  p.  1710  a.] 

8.  (Mathathias.)  The  son  of  Absalom,  and 
brother  of  Jonathan  14  (1  Mace.  xi.  70,  xiii. 
U).  In  the  battle  fought  by  Jonathan  the  high- 
priest  with  the  forces  of  Demetrius  on  the  plain  of 
Nasor  (the  old  Hazor),  his  two  generals  Matta- 
thias  and  Judas  alone  stood  by  him,  when  his  army 
was  seized  with  a  panic  and  fled,  and  with  their 
assistance  the  fortunes  of   the  day  were  restored. 

4.  (Mathathias.)  The  son  of  Simon  Maccabeus, 
who  was  treacherously  murdered,  together  with  his 
father  and  brother,  in  the  fortress  of  Docus,  by 
Ptolemeus  the  son  of  Abubus  (1  Mace.  xvi.  14). 

5.  (Matt hits.)  One  of  the  three  envoys  sent  by 
Nicanor  to  treat  with  Judas  Maccabeus  (2  Mace. 
xiv.  19). 

6.  (Mathathias.)  Son  of  Amos,  in  the  genealogy 
of  Jesus  Christ  (Luke  iii.  25). 

7.  (Math'ithi'ts. )  Son  of  Semei,  in  the  same  cata- 
logue (Luke  iii.  26).  W.  A.  W. 

MAT'TBNAI  [3  syl.]  {'"IPil^  [gift  of  Je- 
hovah, see  above]:  MeT0aj/i'a;  [Vat.  FA.  Ma0a- 
;/ta;]  A\e^.  'iJiaQQavai'  Mathanni).  1.  One  of  the 
family  of  Hashum,  who  in  the  time  of  Ezra  had 
married  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  33).  In  1  Esdr. 
ix.  33  he  is  called  Altaneus. 

2.  (lHuTOavdi:  [Vat.  l/[aQavav'i  FA.  Vlafiava\\ 
Alex.  yiaSdavdi:  Mathanai.)  A  descendant  of 
Bani,  who  put  away  his  foreisjn  wife  at  Ezra's  com- 
mand (Ezr.  X.  37).  The  place  of  this  name  and 
of  JNIattaniah  which  precedes  it  is  occupied  in  1 
Esdr.  ix.  34  by  Mamnitanaimus. 

are  Merarite  Levites  ;  if,  as  is  probable,  the  same  p«<i» 
sons  are  alluded  to  in  both  instances.  Comp.  %)m 
Josh.  ui.  3  with  Num.  vu.  9. 
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J.  [Vat.  Alex.  FA.  omit ;  Rom.  MaT0aj/at]  A 
jriest  iu  the  days  of  .loiakim  the  son  of  Jeshua 
(Neh.  xii.  19).   He  repre«eiited  the  house  of  Joiarib. 

MAT'THAN  (Uec.  Text,  Marddv;  Lachm. 
[Tisch.  Treir.]  with  li,  Madddi^:  M'tihan,  Mat- 
ihnn).  The  sun  of  Eleazar,  and  grandfather  of 
Joseph  "  tiie  husband  of  Mary"  (Matt.  i.  15). 
He  occupies  tlie  same  place  in  the  genealogy  as 
Mattiiat  hi  Luke  iii.  24,  with  whom  indeed  he 
is  probably  identical  (Hervey,  Oenenhf/iesof  Christ, 
129,  1-31,  &G.).  "  He  seems  to  have  been  himself 
descended  from  Joseph  the  son  of  Judah,  of  Luke 
iii.  26,  but  to  have  become  the  heir  of  the  elder 
l)rancii  of  the  house  of  Abiud  on  the  failure  of 
Lleazar's  issue  (ib.  134). 

MATTHANI'AS  (Mardavlas;  [Vat.  Mo- 
rav])  =Mattaniaii,  one  of  the  descendants  of 
Klam  (1  Esdr.  ix.  27;  comp.  Ezr.  x.  26).  In  the 
Vuls^ate,  "  Kla,  Mathanias,"  are  corrupted  into 
"  .lolaman,  Cliamas,"  which  is  evidently  a  tran- 
scriber's error. 

MAT'THAT  (Mareir;  but  Tisoh.  [7th  ed.] 
yiaOdaT  [8th  edition,  MaOddd]:  M'lthat,  Mat- 
Int,  MdUhad,  etc. ).  1.  Son  of  \j&w\.  and  grand- 
father of  Joseph,  according  to  the  genealogy  of 
Luke  (iii.  24).  He  is  maintained  by  Lord  A. 
Hervey  to  have  been  the  same  person  as  the  Mat- 
niAN  of  Matt.  i.  15  (see  Genealogies  of  Christ, 
IV,  138,  ifec). 

2.  [Tisch.  Madddd-]  Also  the  son  of  a  Levi,  and 
i  progenitor  of  Joseph,  but  much  higher  up  in  the 
Jine,  namely,  eleven  generations  from  David  (Luke 
iii.  29).     Nothing  is  known  of  him. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  no  fewer  than  five 
names  in  this  list  are  derived  from  the  same  Hebrew 
root  as  that  of  their  ancestor  Nathan  the  son  of 
David  (see  Hervey,  Genealogies,  etc.,  p.  150). 

MATTHE'LAS(Ma0^\as;  [Vat.  MaerjAasO 
Maseas)  =Maaskiaii  1  (1  Esdr.  ix.  19;  comp. 
Ezr.  X.  18).  The  reading  of  tlie  LXX.  which  is 
followed  in  the  A.  V.  might  easily  arise  from  a 
mistake  bet  wen  the  uncial  0  and  2  (C). 

MATTHEW  (Lachm.  [Tisch.  Treg.]  with 
[Sin.]  Bl),  yiaQdoLOS,  A('  and  Rec.  Text,  Mar- 
douos-  Mntthoius).  Matthew  the  Apostle  and 
Evangelist  is  the  same  as  Levi  (Luke  v.  27-2J), 
the  son  of  a  certain  Alphaeus  (Mark  ii.  14).  His 
call  to  be  an  Apostle  is  related  by  all  three  Evan- 
gelists in  the  same  words,  except  that  Matthew  (ix. 
9)  gives  the  former,  and  Mark  (ii.  14)  and  Luke 
(v.  27)  the  latter  name.  If  there  were  two  pub- 
licans, both  called  solemnly  \i\  the  same  form  at 
the  same  place,  Capernaum,  then  one  of  them  be- 
came an  Apostle,  and  the  other  was  heard  of  no 
more:  for  Levi  is  not  mentioned  again  after  the 
feast  wliich  he  made  in  our  Lord's  honor  (Luke  v. 
29).  This  is  most  unlikely.  Euthymius  and  many 
ther  commentators  of  note  identify  Alphaeus  the 
ather  of  Matthew  with  Alphaeus  the  father  of 
tiames  the  Less.  Against  this  is  to  be  set  the  fact 
that  in  the  lists  of  Apostles  (Matt.  x.  3 ;  Mark  iii. 
18;  Luke  vi.  15;  Acts  i.  13),  Matthew  and  James 
the  Less  are  never  named  together,  liRe  other  pairs 
?f  brothers  in  the  apostolic  body.  [See  addition  to 
Ai.rn.KUS,  Amer.  ed.]  It  may  be,  as  in  other  cases, 
hat  the  name  Levi  was  replaced  by  the  name  Mat- 
hew  at  the  time  of  the  call.  According  to  Gese- 
<ius,  the  names  Matthaeus  and  Matthias  are  both 

wntractions  of  Mattathias   (=  rT^H/^D,  "gift 
4  Jehorah,"    06({5wpoy,  ©eJSjros),  a   common 
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1  Jewish  name  after  the  exile;  but  the  true  deriva- 
I  tion  is  not  certain  (see  Winer,  Lange).  The  pub- 
j  licans,  properly  so  called  (piMicani),  were  person? 
I  who  fiirmed  the  Roman  taxes,  and  they  were  usu- 
ally, in  later  times,  Roman  knights,  and  persons  of 
wealth  and  credit.  They  employed  under  them 
inferior  otKcers,  natives  of  the  province  where  the 
taxes  were  collected,  called  properly  j^ortitores,  to 
which  class  Matthew  no  doubt  belonged.  These 
latter  were  notorious  for  impudent  exactions  every- 
where (Plautus,  Mencech.  i.  2,  5;  Cic.  ad  Quint. 
Fr.  i.  1;  Flut.  De  Curios,  p.  518  e);  but  to  the 
.lews  they  were  especially  odious,  for  they  were  the 
very  spot  where  the  Roman  chain  galled  them,  the 
visible  proof  of  the  degraded  state  of  their  nation. 
As  a  rule,  none  but  the  lowest  would  accept  such 
an  unpopular  office,  and  thus  the  class  became  more 
worthy  of  the  hatred  with  which  in  any  case  the 
Jews  would  have  regarded  it.  The  readiness,  how- 
ever, with  which  Matthew  obeyed  the  call  of  Jesus 
seems  to  show  that  his  heart  was  still  open  to  re- 
ligious impressions.  His  conversion  was  attended 
by  a  great  awakening  of  the  outcast  classes  of  the 
•lews  (Matt.  ix.  9,  10).  Matthew  in  his  Gospel 
does  not  omit  the  title  of  infamy  which  had  be 
longed  to  him  (x.  3);  but  neither  of  the  other 
Evangelists  speaks  of  "^Matthew  the  publican.^'' 
Of  the  exact  share  which  fell  to  him  in  preaching 
the  Gospel  we  have  nothing  whatever  in  the  N.  T., 
and  other  sources  of  information  we  cannot  trust. 
Eusebius  (//.  IJ.  iii.  24)  mentions  that  after  our 
Lord's  ascension  Matthew  preached  in  Judrea  (some 
add  for  fifteen  years;  Clem.  Strom,  vi.),  and  then 
went  to  foreign  nations.  To  the  lot  of  Matthew  it 
fell  to  visit  Ethiopia,  says  Socrates  Scholasticus 
(//.  E\  i.  19;  Ruff.  //.  K  x.  9).  But  Ambrose 
says  that  God  opened  to  him  the  country  of  the 
Persians  (In  Ps.  45);  Isidore  the  IMaccdoniang 
(Isidore  Hi.sp.  de  Sancf.  77);  and  others  the  Par- 
thians,  the  Medes,  the  Persians  of  the  Euphrates. 
Nothing  whatever  is  really  known.  Heracleon,  the 
disciple  of  Valentinus  (cited  by  Clemens  Alex. 
S/rom.  iv.  9),  describes  him  as  dying  a  natural 
death,  which  Clement,  Origen,  and  Tertullian  seem 
to  accept :  the  tradition  that  he  died  a  martyr,  be 
it  true  or  false,  came  in  afterwards  (Niceph.  //.  E. 
ii.  41). 

If  the  first  feeling  on  reading  these  meagre  par- 
ticulars be  disappointment,  the  second  will  be  ad- 
miration for  those  who,  doing  their  part  under  God 
in  the  great  work  of  founding  the  Church  on  earth, 
have  passed  away  to  their  Master  in  heaven  with- 
out so  much  as  an  effort  to  redeem  their  names 
from  silence  and  oblivion.  (For  authorities  see  the 
works  on  the  Gospels  referred  to  under  Luke  and 
(iosPELs;  also  Fritzsche,  In  Maithceum,  I>eipzig, 
1826:  Lange,  Bibelwerk,  part  i.)  W.  T. 

MATTHEW.  GOSPEL  OF.  The  Gospel 
which  bears  the  name  of  St.  Matthew  was  written 
by  the  Apostle,  according  to  the  testimony  of  all 
antiquity. 

I.  Language  in  which  it  loas  first  vrriiten.  —  We 
are  told  on  the  authority  of  Papias,  Irenseus,  Pan- 
taenus,  Origen,  Eusebius,  Epiphanius,  Jerome,  and 
many  other  F'athers,  that  the  Gospel  was  first 
written  in  Hebrew,  i.  e.  in  the  vernacular  language 
of  Palestine,  the  Aramaic,  (a.)  Papias  of  Hierapolis 
(who  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  2d  century) 
says,  "  Matthew  wrote  the  dlvuie  oracles  (rot  x6')  la) 
in  the  Hebrew  dialect,  and  each  interpreted  them 
as  ne  was  able"  (Eusebius,  11  E.  iii.  .39/.     It  ba# 
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Deen  held  tlmt  to.  \6yia  is  to  l)e  understood  afl  a 
collection  of  (lisruurni's,  and  that  therefore  the  book 
here  alluded  to,  contained  not  the  acts  of  our  Lord 
but  his  speeches;  hut  tills  falls  through,  for  Papias 
applies  the  same  word  to  the  (Jospel  of  St.  Mark, 
and  he  uses  the  expression  \6yia  KupiaKd  in  the 
title  of  his  own  work,  which  we  know  from  frao;- 
inents  to  have  contained  facts  as  well  as  discourses 
{Stmllen  uml  Kn'iikm,  1832,  p.  735;  Meyer,  Kin- 
lei  tuny ;  De  Wette,  Kinlnluny,  §  97  a;  Alford's 
Protef/omenn  to  Gr.  Test.  p.  25).  Eusebius,  in- 
deed, in  the  same  place  pronounces  Papias  to  he 
"a  man  of  very  feeble  understanding,"  in  refer- 
ence to  some  false  opinions  which  he  held ;  but  it 
requires  little  critical  power  to  bear  witness  to  the 
fact  that  a  certain  Hebrew  book  was  in  use.  {b.) 
Irena;us  says  (iii.  1),  that  "whilst  Peter  and  Paul 
were  preaching  at  Rome  and  founding  the  Church, 
Matthew  put  forth  his  written  Gospel  amongst  the 
Hebrews  in  their  own  dialect."  It  is  objected  to 
tliis  testimony  that  Irenseus  probably  drew  from 
the  same  source  as  Papias,  for  whom  he  had  great 
respect:  this  assertion  can  neither  be  proved  nor 
refuted,  but  the  tostirnony  of  Irenaeus  is  in  itself 
no  mere  copy  of  that  of  Papias.  (c.)  According  to 
Eusebius  (//.  A\  v.  10),  Pantajnus  (who  flourished 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  2d  century)  "is  reported 
to  have  gone  to  the  Indians  "  {i.  e.  to  the  south  of 
Arabia?),  "where  it  is  .said  that  he  found  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew  already  among  some  who  had 
the  knowledge  of  (^hrist  there,  to  whom  Bartholo- 
mew, one  of  the  Apostles,  had  preached,  and  left 
them  the  (iospel  of  Matthew  written  in  Hebrew, 
which  was  preserved  till  the  time  referred  to.'^  We 
have  no  writings  of  Panta^nus,  and  Eusebius  recites 
the  story  with  a  kind  of  doubt.  It  reappears  in 
two  different  forms:  .ferome  and  Ruffinus  say  that 
Pantoenus  brou<jlit  back  with  him  this  Hebrew 
Gospel,  and  Nicephorus  asserts  that  Bartholomew 
dictated  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  to  the  inhabitants 
of  that  country.  Upon  the  M'hole,  Pantsenus  con- 
tributes but  little  to  the  weight  of  the  argument. 
{d.)  Origen  says  {Commevi.  on  Matt.  i.  in  Eusebius, 
H.  E.  vi.  25),  "  As  I  have  learnt  by  tradition  con- 
cerning the  four  Gospels,  which  alone  are  received 
without  dispute  by  the  Church  of  God  under 
heaven :  the  first  was  written  by  St.  Matthew,  once 
a  tax-gatherer,  afterwards  an  Apostle  of  Jesus 
Christ,  who  published  it  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Jewish  converts,  composed  in  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage." The  objections  to  this  passage  brought 
by  Masch,  are  disposed  of  by  Michaelis  iii.  part  i. 
p.  127;  the  "tradition  "  does  not  imply  a  doubt, 
and  there  is  no  reason  for  tracing  this  witness  also 
to  Pa^Mas.  (e.)  Kusel)ius  (//.  E.  iii.  24)  gives  as  his 
3wn  opinion  the  followuig:  "Matthew  having  first 
preached  to  the  Hebrews,  delivered  to  them,  when 
he  was  preparing  to  depart  to  other  countries,  his 
Gospel,  composed  in  their  native  language."  Other 
passages  to  the  same  effect  occur  in  Cyril  {Catech. 
p.  14).  Epiphaiiius  {Ihev.  li.  2,  1),  Hieronymjs  {de 
Vir.  ill.  ch.  3),  who  mentions  the  Hebrew  o.*iginal 
in  seven  places  at  least  of  his  works,  and  from 
Gregory  of  Xazianzus,  Chrysostom,  Augustine, 
and  other  later  writers.  From  all  these  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  old  opinion  was  that  jMatthew 
«rrote  in  the  Hebrew  language.  To  whom  we  are 
eo  attribute  the  Greek  translation,  is  not  shown; 
but  the  quotation  of  Papias  proves  that  in  the 
time  of  John  the  I'resbyter,  and  probably  in 
that  of  Papias,  there  was  no  translation  of  great 
uthority,   and    Jerome    {dt    Vir.  iU.  cb.  3)   ex- 
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pressly  HAyn  that  the  translator's  name  was  unoer 
tain. 

So  far  all  the  teetimony  is  for  a  Hebrew  originuL 

But  there  are  arginnents  of  no  mean  weight  in 
favor  of  the  Oeek  a  very  brief  account  of  which 
may  be  given  here.  1.  The  quotations  from  the 
().  T.  in  this  Gospel,  which  are  very  numerous 
(see  below),  are  of  two  kinds:  those  introduced 
into  the  narrative  to  point  out  the  ftdfillnient  f.f 
prophecies,  etc.,  and  those  where  in  the  course  ot 
the  narrative  the  |iersons  introduced,  and  especially 
our  Ix>rd  Himself,  make  use  of  0.  T.  quotations. 
Between  these  two  classes  a  difference  of  treatment 
is  observable.  In  the  latter  class,  where  the  cita- 
tions occur  in  discourses,  the  Septuagint  version  is 
followed,  even  where  it  deviates  somewhat  from  Ihs 
original  (as  iii.  3,  xiii.  14),  or  where  it  ceases  to 
follow  the  very  words,  the  deviations  do  not  coma 
from  a  closer  adherence  to  the  Hebrew  0.  T. ;  except 
in  two  cases,  xi.  10  and  xxvi.  31.  The  quotations 
in  the  narrative,  however,  do  not  follow  the  Sep- 
tuagint, hut  appear  to  be  a  translation  from  the 
Hebrew  text.  Thus  we  have  the  remarkable  phe- 
nomenon that,  whereas  the  Gospels  agree  most  ex- 
actly in  the  speeches  of  persons,  and  most  of  all  in 
those  of  our  Lord,  the  quotations  in  these  speeches 
are  reproduced  not  by  the  closest  rendering  of  the 
Hebrew,  but  from  the  Septuagint  version,  although 
many  or  most  of  them  must  have  been  spoken  in 
the  vernacular  Helirew,  and  could  have  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Septuagint.  A  mere  translator 
could  not  have  done  this.  But  an  independent 
writer,  using  the  Greek  tongue,  and  wishing  tc 
conform  his  narrative  to  the  oral  teaching  of  th« 
Apostles  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  948  b),  might  have  used  for 
the  quotations  the  well-known  Greek  O.  T.  used  by 
his  colleagues.  There  is  an  independence  in  the 
mode  of  dealing  with  citations  throughout,  which 
is  inconsistent  with  the  function  of  a  mere  trans- 
lator. 2.  But  this  difficulty  is  to  be  got  over  by 
assuming  a  high  authority  for  this  translation,  as 
though  made  by  an  inspired  writer;  and  it  baa 
been  suggested  that  this  writer  was  Matthew  him- 
self (Bengel,  Olshausen,  Lee,  and  others),  or  at 
least  that  he  directed  it  (Guericke),  or  that  it  wia 
some  other  Apostle  (Gerhard),  or  James  the  brother 
of  the  Lord,  or  John,  or  the  general  body  of  the 
Apostles,  or  that  two  disciples  of  St.  Matthew 
wrote,  from  him,  the  one  in  Aramaic  and  the  other 
in  Greek!  We  are  further  invited  to  admit,  with 
Dr.  Lee,  that  the  Hel)rew  book  "belonged  to  that 
class  of  writings  which,  although  compnsed  by 
inspired  men,  were  never  designed  to  form  part  of 
the  Canon  "  (On  Inspiratum,  p.  571).  But  sup- 
posing that  there  were  any  good  ground  for  con- 
sidering these  suggestions  as  facts,  it  is  clear  tha; 
in  the  attempt  to  preserve  the  letter  of  the  tradi 
tion,  they  have  quite  altered  tlie  spirit  of  it.  Papias 
and  Jerome  make  a  Hebrew  oriixinal,  and  dependent 
translations;  the  moderns  make  a  Greek  original, 
which  is  a  translation  only  in  name,  and  a  Hebrew 
original  never  intended  to  be  preserved.  The  mod- 
ern view  is  not  what  Papias  thought  or  uttered; 
and  the  question  would  he  one  of  mere  names,  for 
the  only  point  worthy  of  a  struggle  is  this,  whether 
the  (lospel  in  our  hands  is  or  is  not  of  apostolic 
authority,  and  authentic.  4.  Olshau.seu.  remarks, 
"  While  all  the  fathers  of  the  church  relate  that 
Matthew  has  written  in  Hebrew,  yet  they  univer- 
sally make  use  of  the  Greek  text,  as  a  genuin* 
apostolic  conipositior,  without  remarking  what  rela- 
tion  the    Hei)rcw   Matthew    bears    to  our  (irMl 
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Ekwpel.  For  that  the  earlier  ^ciesiastical  teachers 
lid  not  possess  the  Gjspel  of  St  Matthew  in  any 
jther  ft)rm  than  we  now  have  it,  is  establislied  " 
{Echtheit,  p.  35).  The  original  Hebrew  of  which 
80  many  speak,  no  one  of  the  witnesses  ever  saw 
(Jerome,  de  'Ir.  ill.  p.  3,  is  no  exception).  And 
BO  little  store  has  the  church  set  upon  it,  that  it 
has  utterly  perished.  5.  Were  there  no  explana- 
tion of  this  inconsistency  between  assertion  and 
fact,  it  would  be  hard  to  doubt  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  so  many  old  writers,  whose  belief  in 
it  is  shown  by  the  tenacity  with  which  they  held  it 
in  spite  of  their  own  experience.  But  it  is  certain 
that  a  Gospel,  not  the  same  as  our  canonical  Mat- 
thew, sometimes  usurped  the  Apostle's  name;  and 
some  of  the  witnesses  we  have  quoted  appear  to 
have  referred  to  this  in  one  or  other  of  its  various 
forma  or  names.  The  Christians  in  Palestine  still 
held  that  the  Mosaic  ritual  was  binding  on  them, 
even  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  At  the 
close  of  the  first  century  one  party  existed  who 
held  that  the  Mosaic  law  was  only  binding  on  Jew- 
ish converts  —  this  was  the  Nazarenes.  Another, 
the  Ebionites,  held  that  it  was  of  universal  obliga- 
tion on  Christians,  and  rejected  St.  Paul's  Pvpistles 
as  teacliing  the  opposite  doctrine.  These  two  sects, 
who  differed  also  in  the  most  important  tenets  as 
to  our  Lord's  person,  possessed  each  a  modification 
of  the  same  Gospel,  which  no  doubt  each  altered 
more  and  more,  as  their  tenets  diverged,  and  which 
bore  various  names  —  the  Gospel  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles,  the  Gospel  according  to  tlie  Hebrews,  the 
Gospel  of  Peter,  or  the  Gospel  according  to  Mat- 
i*hew.  Enough  is  known  to  decide  that  the  (iospel 
according  to  the  Hebrews  was  not  identical  with 
our  (iospel  of  Matthew  But  it  had  many  points 
of  resemblance  to  the  synoptical  gospels,  and  espe- 
cially to  Matthew.  What  was  its  -origin  it  is 
impossible  to  say:  it  may  have  been  a  description 
of  the  oral  teaching  of  the  Apostles,  corrupted  by 
degrees ;  it  may  have  come  in  its  early  and  pure 
form  from  the  hand  of  Matthew,  or  it  may  have 
been  a  version  of  the  Greek  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew, 
as  the  Evangelist  who  wrote  especially  for  Hebrews. 
Now  this  Gospel,  "  the  Proteus  of  criticism " 
(Thiersch),  did  exist;  is  it  impossible  that  when 
the  Hebrew  Matthew  is  spoken  of,  this  questionable 
document,  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  was  really 
referred  to?  Observe  that  all  accounts  of  it  are 
at  second  hand  (with  a  notable  exception);  no  one 
quotes  it ;  in  cases  of  doubt  about  the  text,  Origen 
even  does  not  appeal  from  the  Greek  to  the  Hebrew. 
All  that  is  certain  is,  that  Nazarenes  or  Ebionites, 
or  both,  boasted  that  they  possessed  the  original 
(Jospel  of  Miitthew.  Jerome  is  the  exception;  and 
him  we  can  convict  of  the  very  mistake  of  con- 
fcunding  the  two,  and  almost  on  his  own  confes- 
sion. "  At  first  he  thought/'  says  an  anonymous 
writer  {/■.'</in/iur(/h  Review,  1851,  July, p  39),  '-that 
it  was  the  authentic  Matthew,  and  translated  it 
into  both  (ireek  and  Latin  from  a  copy  which  he 
ybtained  at  Bercea,  in  Syria.  This  appears  from 
his  De  I'ir.  ill.,  written  in  the  year  3!)2.  Six 
Vears  later,  in  Ins  Commentar-  on  INLatthew,  he 
tpoke  mere  doubtfully  about  it,  —  *quod  vocatur 
vplerur/tie  Matthfei  authenticum.'  I^ater  still,  in 
Ms  book  on  the  Pelagian  heresy,  writter  in  the 
rear  415,  he  modifies  his  account  still  further, 
jescribing  the  work  as  the  '  Evangelium  juxta  He- 
»RKOs,  quod  Chaldaico  quidem  Syroque  s«riT,,,.ie, 
led  Hebi-'iicis  Uteris  conscriptuni  est,  o'lo  utuntur 
■que  hodie  Nazareni  secundum  Apostoios,  sive  tit 
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plerique  autu/nnni  juxta  Matthaeum,  quod  et  in 
Caesariensi  habetur  Bibliotheca  '  "  5.  Dr.  Lee  il 
his  work  on  Inspiration  asserts,  by  an  oversight 
unusual  with  such  a  writer,  that  the  theory  of  a 
Hebrew  original  is  "  generally  received  by  critics 
as  the  only  legitimate  conclusion."  Yet  there 
have  pronounced  for  a  Greek  original  —  Erasmus, 
Calvin,  I^e  Clerc,  Fabricius,  Lightfoot,  Welstein, 
Paulus,  Lardner,  Hey,  Hales,  Hug,  Schott,  1^ 
Wette,  jMoses  Stuart,  Kritzsche,  Credner,  Thiersch, 
and  many  others.  Great  names  are  ranged  siso  on 
the  other  side;  as  Simon,  Mill,  Michaelis,  Marsh, 
Eichhorn,  Storr,  Olshausen,  and  otiiers- 

With  these  arguments  we  leave  a  great  questior^ 
unsettled  still,  feeling  convinced  of  the  early  accept- 
ance and  the  Apostolic  authority  of  our  "  Gospel 
according  to  St.  Matthew;"  and  fir  from  convinced 
that  it  is  a  reproduction  of  another  Gospel  f;x)ni 
St.  Matthew's  hand.  INIay  not  the  truth  be  that 
Papias,  knowing  of  more  than  one  Aramaic  Gospel 
in  use  among  the  Judaic  sects,  may  have  assumed 
the  existence  of  a  Hebrew  original  from  which  thesr 
were  supposed  to  be  taken,  and  knowing  also  tli<» 
genuine  (ireek  Gospel,  may  have  looked  on  all  these, 
in  the  loose  uncritical  way  which  earned  for  him 
Eusebius'  description,  as  the  various  "  interpreta- 
tions" to  which  he  alludes? 

The  independence  of  the  style  and  diction  of  the 
Greek  Evangelist,  will  appear  from  the  remarks  in 
the  next  section. 

BiBLiOGKAPHY.  —  Hug's  EinleiHcTif/,  with  the 
Notes  of  Professor  M.  Stuart,  Andover,  1836. 
Meyer,  Komm.  /iinlei/ung,  and  the  Commentaries 
of  Kuinol,  Fritzsche,  Allbrd,  and  others.  The  pas- 
sages from  the  Fathers  are  discussed  in  IMichaeiis 
(ed.  Marsh,  vol.  iii.  part  i.);  and  they  will  be  found 
for  the  most  part  in  Kirchhofer,  Quellens'inimlunf/ ; 
where  will  also  be  found  the  passages  referring  to 
the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  p.  448.  Credner'g 
Einleihmy,  and  his  Beitrd.(je ;  and  the  often  cited 
works  on  the  Gospels,  of  Gieseler,  Baur,  Norton, 
Olshausen,  Weisse,  and  Hilgenfeld.  Also  ( 'ureton's 
Syridc  Gospels ;  but  the  views  in  the  preface  must 
not  be  regarded  as  established.  Dr.  Lee  on  /nspi- 
ration,  Appendix  P.,  London,  1857. 

H.  Style  and  Diction.  —  The  following  remarks 
on  the  style  of  St.  Matthew  are  founded  on  those 
of  Credner. 

1.  jNIatthew  uses  the  expression  "that  it  might 
be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  of  the  Loid  by  the 
prophet'  (i.  22,  ii.  15).  In  ii.  5,  and  in  luter 
passages  of  Matt,  it  is  abbreviated  (ii.  17,  iii  3,  iv. 
14,  viii.  17,  xii.  17,  xiii.  14,  35,  xxi.  4,  xxvi.  56, 
xxvii.  9).  The  variation  uirh  tov  @eov  in  xxii.  31 
is  notable;  and  also  the  tovto  5e  oKoi'  -yiyov^v 
of  i.  22,  not  found  in  other  Evangelists;  Imt  com- 
pare Mark  xiv.  49 ;  Luke  xxiv.  44. 

2.  The  reference  to  the  Messiah  imder  the  name 
"Son  of  David,"  occurs  in  Matthew  eight  times; 
and  three  times  each  in  Mark  and  Luke. 

3.  Jerusalem  is  called  "  the  holy  city,"  "  the 
holy  place"  (iv.  5,  xxiv.  15,  xxvii.  53). 

4.  The  expression  (jvvr^K^ia  rod  alUvos  is  used 
five  times ;  in  the  rest  of  the  N.  T.  only  or  ce,  in 
Ep.  to  Hebrews. 

5.  The  phrase  "kingdom  of  heaven,"  about 
thirty-three  times  ;  other  writer-s  use  "  kingdoir 
of  God,"  which  is  found  also  in  ^latthew. 

6  "  Heavenly  Father,"  used  about  six  tlnn*, 
and  "  Father  in  heaven  "  about  sixteei',  and  with 
out  explanation,  point  to  the  Jewish  m«>»ie  of  spcaW 
...g  in  this  Gospel. 
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7.  Mattliew  alone  of  the  Evaiierelists  nnes  rh 
briOiv^  tpl)(Qr\  as  the  form  of  quotation  troin  O.  T. 
The  app:i rent  exception  in  Mark  xiii.  14  is  rejected 
by  'I'iHchfridorf,  etc.,  as  a  wrong  rea/ling.  fn  Matt, 
fcbout  twenty  times. 

8.  ^ ^.vaxcpf'^^v  is  a  frequent  word  for  to  retire. 
Once  in  Alark. 

9.  KaT*  uvap  used  six  times;  and  here  only. 

10.  'IT.e  use  of  Trpotrf^xf'^^'"  preceding  an  in- 
terview, as  in  iv.  3,  is  niuch  more  frequent  with 
Matt,  than  Mark  and  Luke;  once  only  in  John. 
Compare  the  same  use  of  iropevtaBai^  as  in  ii.  8, 
llso  more  frequent  in  Matt. 

11-  2(//«^5/;a  after  a  verb,  or  participle,  six  times: 
the  same  word  used  once  each  by  Mark  and  Luke, 
tut  after  adjectives. 

12.  Witii  .St.  Matthew  the  particle  of  transition 
is  usually  the  indefinite  rSn',  he  uses  it  ninety 
times,  against  six  times  in  Mark  and  fourteen  in 
Luke. 

13.  KaX  iyfvero  on,  vii.  28,  xi.  1,  xiii.  53,  xix. 
1,  xxvi.  1 ;  to  be  compared  with  the  otc  iyfvero 
of  Luke. 

14.  UoicTv  dis,  &(rrrcp,  etc.,  is  characteristic  of 
Matthew:  i.  24,  vi.  2,  xx.  5,  xxi.  6,  xxvi.  19, 
xxviii.  15. 

15.  Ta^os  six  times  in  this  Gospel,  not  in  the 
others.  They  use  ixvrfixiiov  frequently,  which  is 
also  found  seven  times  in  IMatt. 

16.  'S.vix^ovXiou  Aa/uL^dueiu,  peculiar  to  Matt. 
2i/jU.  TToi  e7v  twice  in  Mark;  nowhere  else. 

17.  MaAa/ci'a,  /xaOrjTcveiu,  afkrjutd^eadat,  pe- 
raliar  to  Matt.  The  ibilowing  words  are  either 
used  by  this  Evangelist  alone,  or  by  him  more  fre- 
quently than  by  the  others:  <pp6viixos  oikiukSs- 
SffTfpoy,  fKeldev,  Siard^eiv,  Karairoi/Ti^eadat, 
fifTaipdu,  pam(iiv,  (ppd^^iv,  avvaipeiv  aSjov. 

18.  The  fiequent  use  of  iSov  after  a  genitive 
absolute  (as  i.  20),  and  of  koI  iSov  when  introdu- 
cing anything  new,  is  also  peculiar  to  St.  INIatt. 

11).  Adverbs  usually  stand  after  the  imperative, 
not  before  it;  except  outws,  which  stands  first. 
Ch.  X.  11    is  an  exception. 

20.  Upoa-Kvuuu  takes  the  dative  in  St.  Matt., 
and  elsewhere  more  rarely.  AVith  Luke  and  John 
it  takes  the  accusative.  There  is  one  apparent 
exception  in  Matt.  (iv.  10),  but  it  is  a  quotation 
from  O.  T. 

21.  The  participle  \fywv  is  used  frequently 
without  the  dative  of  the  person,  as  in  i.  20,  ii.  2. 
Ch.  vii.  21  is  an  exception. 

22.  The  expression  S/ulvvo)  eV  or  fh  is  a  He- 
braism, fre(]ueiit  in  Matt.,  and  unknown  to  the 
ether  L\angelists. 

23.  'l€po(T6\viu.a  is  the  name  of  the  holy  city 
with  IMatt.  always,  except  xxiii.  37.  It  is  the 
lame  in  Mark,  with  one  (doubtful)  exception  (xi.  1). 
Luke  uses  this  form  rarely ;  'lepovaaXiiiJ.  fre- 
jyeiitly. 

III.  CilrJiinis  from  0.  T.  —  The  following  list 
'»  nijaily  complete:  — 
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alt. 

Matt. 

28 

Is.  vii.  14. 

xvij     2. 

Ex.  xxxiT.  29. 

ft 

Mic.  v.  2. 

11. 

Mal.iii.l,iv.5. 

15. 

Hos.  xi.  1. 

xviii.  15. 

I^v.  xix.  17  (?) 

18. 

Jer.  xxxi.  15. 

xix.    4. 

Gen.  i.  27. 

3. 

Is.  xl.  3. 

5. 

Gen.  ii.  24. 

4. 

Deut.  viii.  3. 

7. 

Deut.  xxiv.  1. 

« 

Ps.  xci.  11.  12. 

18. 

Ex.  XX.  12. 

7. 

Deut.  vi.  16. 

19. 

Lev    xix.  18. 

10. 

Deut.  vi.  13. 

xxi.   5. 

Zech.  ix.  9. 

u. 

Is.  ix  1,  2. 

9 

Pb.  cxviii  25 

Matt. 

Matt. 

▼.   6. 

Ps.  XXXTii.  11. 

13. 

Is.  iTl.  7,    J« 

21. 

Ex.  XX.  13. 

vii.  11. 

27. 

Ex.  XX.  14. 

16. 

Ps.  viii.  2. 

81. 

Deut.  xxiv.  1. 

42 

Ps.  cxviii  22. 

33. 

I>ev.     xix.     12, 

44. 

Is.  viU.  14. 

Deut.  xxiii.  23. 

xxil 

24. 

Deut.  xxT.  5 

38. 

Ex.  xxi.  24. 

82. 

Ex.  ill.  6. 

48. 

Lev.  xix.  18. 

87. 

Deut.  vl.  5. 

vlii.   4. 

Lev.  xiv.  2. 

39. 

Lev.  xix.  18. 

17. 

Is.  liii.  4. 

44. 

Ps.  ex.  1. 

ix.  13. 

llos   vi.  6. 

xxiii 

35. 

Gen.   iv.   8, 

X.  35. 

Mic.  vii.  6. 

Chr.     xxil 

xi.  6. 

Is.        XXXT.        6, 

21. 

xxix.  18. 

38. 

Ps.  Ixix.  25  (?^ 

10. 

Mai  iii.  1. 

Jer.  xil.  7,  xxK 

14. 

Mai.  iv.  5 

6(?). 

xil.   8. 

1  Sam.  xxi.  6. 

89. 

Ps.  cxviii.  26. 

5. 

Num.xxviii.9(?) 

xxiv 

15. 

Dan   ix.  27. 

7. 

IIos.  vi.  6. 

29. 

Is.  xUi.  10. 

18. 

Is.  xiii.  1. 

37. 

Gen.  vi.  IL 

40. 

Jon.  1.  17. 

xxvi 

31. 

Zech.  xiii.  7. 

42. 

1  K.  X.  1. 

52. 

Gen.  ix.  6  (?). 

xiii   14. 

Is.  Ti.  9. 

64. 

Dan.  vii.  18. 

35. 

Ps.  IxxTiii.  2. 

xxTii 

9. 

Zech.  xl.  la 

XT.    4. 

Ex.  XX  12,  xxi. 

35. 

Ps.  xxii.  18. 

17. 

43. 

Ps.  xxU.  8. 

XT.  8. 

I».  xxix.  13. 

46. 

Ps.  xxii.  1. 

The  number  of  pas.sages  in  this  Gospel  which 
refer  to  the  O.  T.  is  about  65.  In  St.  Luke  they 
are  43.  But  in  St.  Matthew  there  are  43  verbal 
citnfions  of  O.  T, ;  the  number  of  these  direct  ap- 
peals to  its  authority  in  St.  Luke  is  only  about  19. 
This  fact  is  very  significant  of  the  character  and 
original  purpose  of  the  two  narratives. 

IV.  Genuineness  of  the  GosjJtl. — Some  critics, 
admitting  the  apostolic  antiquity  of  a  part  of  the 
(jospel,  apply  to  St.  Matthew  as  they  do  to  St. 
Luke  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  1695)  the  gratuitous  supposition 
of  a  later  editor  or  compiler,  who  by  augmenting 
and  altering  the  earlier  document  produced  our 
present  Gospel.  Hilgenfeld  (p.  106)  endeavors  to 
scpaMte  the  older  from  the  newer  work,  and  in- 
dues much  historical  matter  in  the  former:  since 
Schleiermacher,  several  critics,  misinterpreting  the 
\6yia  of  Papias,  consider  the  older  document  to 
have  been  a  collection  of  ''  discourses  "  only.  We 
are  asked  to  believe  that  in  the  second  century  for 
two  or  more  of  the  Gospels,  new  works,  differing 
from  them  both  in  matter  and  compass,  were  sub- 
stituted for  the  old,  and  that  about  the  end  of  the 
second  century  our  present  Gospels  were  adopted 
by  authority  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  and  that 
henceforth  the  copies  of  the  older  works  entirely 
disappeared,  and  have  escaped  the  keenest  research 
ever  since.  Kichhorn's  notion  is  that  "  the  Church  " 
sanctioned  the  four  canonical  books,  and  by  its 
authority  gave  them  exclusive  currency ;  but  there 
existed  at  that  time  no  means  for  convening  a 
Council ;  and  if  such  a  body  could  have  met  and 
decided,  it  would  not  have  been  able  to  force  on 
the  ( "hurches  books  discrepant  from  the  older  copies 
to  which  they  had  long  been  accustomed,  without 
discussion,  protest,  and  resistance  (see  Norton, 
Gemiineness,  Chap.  L).  That  there  was  no  such 
resistance  or  protest  we  have  ample  evidence. 
Irenaeus  knows  the  four  Gospels  only  (I/cpr.  iii. 
ch.  i.).  Tatian,  who  died  A.  D.  170,  composed  a 
harmony  of  the  Gospels,  lost  to  us,  under  the  name 
of  Diates.saron  (Eus.  //.  /',".  iv.  29).  Theophilus, 
bishop  of  Antioch,  about  168,  wrote  a  commentan 
on  the  Gospels  (Hieron.  ad  Alf/asinm  and  dt  Vii' 
ill.).  Clement  of  Alexandria  (flourished  about  189 
knew  the  four  Gos^jels,  and  distingiiished  betweei 
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whem  and  the  uncanonical  Gospel  according  to  the 
Egyptians.  TertuUian  (bom  about  160)  knew  tiie 
four  (Jospels,  and  was  called  on  to  vindicate  the 
text  of  one  of  them  against  the  corruptions  of 
Marcion  (see  above,  Luke).  Origen  (horn  185) 
calls  the  four  Gospels  the  four  elements  of  the 
Christian  faith;  and  it  apjjcars  that  his  copy  of 
Matthew  contained  the  genealogy  ( C"mm.  in  Joan. ). 
Passages  from  St.  Matthew  are  quoted  by  Justin 
Martyr,  by  the  author  of  the  letter  to  Diognetus 
(see  in  Otto's  Justin  Martyr,  vol.  ii.),  by  Hegesip- 
pus,  JrenoBus,  Tatian,  Athenagoras,  Theophilus, 
Clement,  TertuUian,  and  Origen.  It  is  not  merely 
from  the  matter  but  the  manner  of  the  quotations, 
from  tlie  calm  appeal  as  to  a  settled  authority,  from 
the  absence  of  all  hints  of  doubt,  that  we  regard  it 
as  proved  that  the  book  we  possess  had  not  been 
the  subject  of  any  sudden  change.  Was  there  no 
heretic  to  throw  back  with  double  force  against 
TertuUian  the  charge  of  alteration  which  he  brings 
I  against  Marcion  V  Was  there  no  orthodox  church 
[or  member  of  a  church  to  complain,  that  instead 
[■of  the  Matthew  and  the  Luke  that  had  beeii  taught 
I  to  them  and  their  fatliers,  other  and  different  writ- 
ings were  now  imposed  on  them?  Neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  appears. 

The  citations  of  Justin  Martyr,  very  imjwrtant 
for  this  sulject,  have  been  thought  to  indicate  a 
source  different  from  the  Gospels  which  we  now 
possess :  and  by  the  word  aTtofjLvrifjiovivixaru 
(memoirs),  he  has  been  supposed  to  indicate  that 
lost  work.  Space  is  not  given  here  to  sliow  that 
the  remains  referred  to  are  the  Gospels  which  ne 
possess,  and  not  anyone  book;  and  that  though 
Justin  quotes  the  Gospels  very  loosely,  so  that  his 
words  often  bear  but  a  slight  resemblance  to  the 
original,  the  same  is  true  of  his  quotations  from 
the  Septuagint.  He  transposes  words,  brings  sep- 
arate passages  together,  attril)utes  the  words  of  one 
prophet  to  another,  and  even  quotes  the  Pentateuch 
for  facts  not  recorded  in  it.  jNIany  of  the  quota- 
tions from  the  Septuagint  are  indeed  precise,  but 
these  are  chiefly  in  the  Dialogue  with  Trypho, 
where,  reasoning  with  a  Jew  on  the  0.  T.,  he  does 
not  trust  big  memory,  but  consults  the  text.  This 
question  is  disix)sed  of  in  Norton's  Genuineness, 
vol.  i.,  and  in  Hug's  Einleiluny.  [See  also  West- 
cott's  Canon  of  the  N.  T.,  2d  erl.,  p.  85  ff.] 

The  genuineness  of  the  two  first  chapters  of  the 
Gospel  has  been  questioned ;  but  is  estaltlished  on 
satisfactory  grounds  (see  Fiitzsche,  on  Mutt.,  Ex- 
cursus iii.;  Meyer,  ('»  J/a«.  p.  65).  (i.)  AU  the 
old  MSS.  and  versions  contain  them ;  and  they  are 
quoted  by  the  Fathers  of  the  2d  and  3d  centuries 
'IreniEus,  Clement  Alex.,  and  others).  Celsus  also 
fliew  ch.  ii.  (see  Origen  cont.  Cels.  i.  38).  (ii.)  Their 
contejits  would  naturally  form  part  of  a  Gospel  in- 
tended primarily  for  the  Jews.  (iii. )  The  commence- 
ment of  ch.  iii.  is  dependent  on  ii.  23 ;  and  in  iv. 
13  there  is  a  reference  to  ii.  23.  (iv. )  In  construc- 
"iions  and  expressions  they  are  similar  to  the  rest 
of  the  Gospel  (see  examples  above,  in  II.  Style  and 
diction).  Professor  Norton  disputes  the  genuine- 
ness of  these  chapters  upon  tiie  ground  of  the  diffi- 
cult'- of  harmonizing  them  with  St.  Luke's  nar- 
rative, and  upon  the  ground  that  a  large  number 
i-f  the  Jewish  Christians  did  not  possess  them  in 
their  version  of  the  (iospel.  The  former  objection 
B  discussed  in  aU  the  commentaries;  t':e  answer 
ifoulc  require  much  space.  But,  (1.)  Such  questions 
tie  by  no  means  confined  to  these  chapters,  but  are 
biwd   in   places  of  which  the  Apostolic  origin  is 
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admitted.  (2.)  The  treatment  of  St.  Luke's  Gospd 
by  Marcion  (vol.  ii.  pp.  16y4,  1695)  suggests  how 
the  Jewish  Christians  dropped  out  of  their  version 
an  account  which  they  would  not  accept.  (3.)  Prof. 
N.  stands  alone,  among  those  who  object  to  the  two 
chapters,  in  assigning  the  genealogy  to  the  same 
author  as  the  rest  of  the  chapters  (Hilgenfeld,  pp 
46,  47).  (4.)  The  difficulties  in  the  harmony  are 
all  reconcilable,  and  the  day  has  passed,  it  may  be 
hoped,  when  a  passage  can  be  struck  out,  against 
aU  the  MSS.  and  the  testimony  of  early  writers, 
for  subjective  impressions  about  its  contents. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  we  have  fo? 
the  genuineness  and  Apostolic  origin  of  our  Greek 
Gospel  of  Matthew,  the  best  testimony  that  can  l* 
given  for  any  book  whatever. 

V.  Time  wiien  the  Gospel  was  written.  —  NotU 
ing  can  be  said  on  this  {wint  with  certainty.  Somj» 
of  the  ancients  think  that  it  was  written  in  tho 
eighth  year  after  the  Ascension  (Theophylact  knd 
Euthymius):  others  hi  the  fifteenth  (Nicephorus, 
//.  A',  ii.  45);  whilst  Irenaeus  says  (iii.  I)  that  it 
was  written  "  when  Peter  and  Paul  were  preaching 
in  Rome,"  and  Eusebius  (//.  E.  iii.  24),  at  the 
time  when  Matthew  was  about  to  leave  Palestine 
From  two  passages,  xxvii.  7,  8,  xxviii.  15,  some 
time  must  hare  elapsed  between  the  events  and  the 
description  of  them,  and  so  the  eighth  year  seema 
out  of  the  question ;  but  a  term  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  would  satisfy  these  passages.  The  testimony 
of  old  writers  that  Matthew's  Gospel  is  the  earliest 
must  be  taken  into  account  (Origen  in  Eus.  //.  Z^. 
vi.  25;  Irenaeus,  iii.  1;  comp.  Muratorian  fragment, 
as  far  as  it  remains,  in  Credner's  Kanun)\  this 
would  bring  it  before  A.  D.  58-60  (vol.  ii.  p.  IB'.tfi), 
the  supposed  date  of  St.  Luke.  The  most  probable 
supposition  is  that  it  was  written  between  50  and 
60 ;  the  exact  year  cannot  even  be  guessed  at. 

VI.  Place,  ichere  it  ions  loritten.  — There  is  not 
much  doubt  that  the  Gospel  was  written  in  Pales- 
tine. Hug  has  shown  elaborately,  from  the  dif- 
fusion of  the  Greek  element  over  and  about  Pales- 
tine, that  there  is  no  inconsistency  between  the 
assertions  that  it  was  written  for  Jews  in  Palestine, 
and  that  it  was  written  in  Greek  {Kinleitung,  ii. 
ch.  i.  §  10);  the  facts  he  has  collected  are  worth 
study.     [Language  of  the  N.  T.,  Amer.  ed.] 

VII.  Purpose  of  the  Gospel.  —  The  Gospel  itself 
tells  us  by  plain  internal  evidence  that  it  was  written 
for  Jewish  converts,  to  show  them  in  .Jesus  of  Naz- 
areth the  Messiah  of  the  O.  T.  whom  they  expeoted 
Jewish  converts  over  aU  the  world  seem  to  have 
been  intended,  and  not  merely  Jews  in  Palestine 
(Irenaeus.  Origen,  and  Jerome  say  simply  that  it 
was  written  "for  the  Hebrews").  Jesus  is  the 
Messiah  of  the  O.  T.,  recognizable  by  .lews  from 
his  acts  as  such  (i.  22,  ii.  5,  15,  17,  iv.  14,  viii.  17, 
xii.  17-21,  xiii.  35,  xxi.  4,  xxvii.  9).  Kr;owledge 
of  Jewish  customs  and  of  tiie  country  is  presupposed 
in  the  readers  (Matt.  xv.  1,  2  with  Mark  vii.  1-4; 
IMatt.  xxvii.  62  with  Mark  xv.  42;  Luke  xxin  54; 
John  xix.  14,  31,  42,  and  other  places).  Jerudalem 
is  the  holy  city  (see  above.  Style  and  DiUion). 
Jesus  is  the  son  of  David,  of  the  seed  of  Abiahara 
(i.  1,  ix.  27,  xii.  23,  xv.  22,  xx.  30,  xxi.  9,  l5);  is 
to  be  born  of  a  virgin  in  David's  place,  BethJehem 
(i.  22,  ii.  6);  must  flee  into  Egypt  and  !>«  rn:alled 
thence  (ii.  15,  19);  must  have  a  forerunner.  .lohn 
the  Baptist  (iii.  3,  xL  10);  was  to  labor  ;..  tti« 
outcast  Galilee  that  sat  in  darkness  (iv.  l-l  \.<a\; 
his  healing  was  a  promised  mark  of  his  office  vvi''. 
11    xii.  17);  and  so  was  his  mode  of  teatJuifj  ia 
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|Miral)lo.s  (xiii.  14);  He  entered  the  holy  city  as 
Messiali  (xxi.  5-16);  wna  ri'jcctofl  f)y  the  j)eoi)le, 
111  fulfiUiueiit  of  u  prophecy  (xxi.  42);  and  deserted 
by  his  disciples  in  the  same  way  (xxvi.  31,  5riK 
The  Gospel  is  pervaded  by  one  jjrincipie,  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  Law  and  of  the  iMessiauic  prophecies  in 
the  person  of  .Jesus.  This  at  once  sets  it  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Judaism  of  the  time;  for  it  rebuked 
the  rharisaic  interpretations  of  the  Law  (v.,  xxiii.). 
«nd  proclaimed  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  (Jod  and  the 
Saviour  of  the  world  through  his  blood,  ideas  which 
were  strange  to  the  cramped  and  limited  Judaism 
of  the  Christian  era. 

VIIL  ConienU  of  the  Gospel.  —  There  are  traces 
in  this  Gospel  of  an  occasional  superseding  of  the 
chronological  order.  Its  principal  divisions  are  — 
I.  The  Introduction  to  the  Ministry,  i.-iv.  II. 
The  lajing  down  of  the  new  Law  for  the  Church 
in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  v.-vii.  III.  Events 
in  historical  order,  showing  Him  as  the  worker  of 
Miracles,  viii.  and  ix.  IV.  The  appointment  of 
Apostles  to  preach  the  kingdom,  x.  V.  The  doubts 
and  opposition  excited  by  his  activity  in  divers 
minds  —  in  John's  disciples,  in  sundry  cities,  in  the 
rharisees,  xi.  and  xii.  VI.  A  series  of  parables  on 
the  nature  of  the  Kingdom,  xiii.  YII.  Similar 
to  V.  The  effects  of  his  ministry  on  his  country- 
men, on  Herod,  ine  people  of  Gennesaret,  Scribes 
and  Pharisees,  and  on  multitudes,  whom  He  feeds, 
xiii.  53-xvi.  12.  VHI.  Revelation  to  his  disciples 
of  his  sufferings.  His  instructions  to  them  there- 
upon, xvi.  13-xviii.  35.  IX.  Events  of  a  journey 
to  Jerusalem,  xix.,  xx.  X.  Entrance  into  Jeru- 
salem and  resistance  to  Him  there,  and  dermncia- 
tion  of  the  Pharisees,  xxi.-xxiii.  XI.  Last  dis- 
courses; Jesus  as  Lord  and  Judge  of  Jerusalem,  and 
also  of  the  world,  xxiv.,  xxv.  XII.  Passion  and 
Kesuri-ection,  xxvi.  -xxviii. 

Sources.  —  The  works  quoted  under  Luke,  pp. 
1698,  1699;  and  Norton,  Genuineness  of  the  Gos- 
pels;  Vritz&ehe,  on  Matthew;  Lange.  Bibelwerk ; 
Credner,  Einkituncj  and  Beitrdge.  W   T. 

*  Additional  Literature.  —  Many  of  the  more 
important  recent  works  relating  to  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew  have  been  already  enumerated  in  the  ad- 
Jition  to  the  article  Gospels,  vol.  ii.  p.  959  ff. 
l-"or  the  sake  of  brevity  we  may  also  pass  o\er  the 
older  treatises  on  the  critical  questions  respecting 
this  gospel;  they  are  referred  to  with  sufficient  full- 
ress  in  such  works  as  the  Introductions  to  the  N. 
T.  by  (  redner,  De  Wette,  Week,  Keuss,  and  Guer- 
Icke,  in  Meyer's  Introduction  to  his  Commentary  on 
llie  (iospel,  and  in  the  bibliographical  works  of 
Winer,  Uanz,  and  Darling.  The  following  may 
however  be  noted,  as  either  comparatively  recent, 
cr  easily  accessible  to  the  English  reader  :  JM. 
Stuart,  Inqidry  into  the  Ori(j.  Language  of  Mat- 
ihvto'i  Gospel,  and  the  Genuineness  ofthefrsi  two 
Chapters  of  the  same,  in  the  Amer.  Bibl.  Jiepos. 
or  July  and  Oct.  1838,  xii.  133-179,  315-356,  in 
iipposition  to  Mr.  Norton's  view  (see  his  Genuine- 
ness of  the  Gospels,  2d  ed.  1846,  vol.  i.  Addit. 
Notes,  pp.  xlv. -Ixiv.).  G.  C.  A.  Harless,  Fabula 
de  Matthceo  Syro-Chahlaice  conscripto,  Erlang. 
iStl,  and  De  Coh<positione  L'vang.  quod  Matthew 
irilr.iitur,  ibid.  1842,  the  latter  trans,  by  H.  B. 
Smith  in  the  Bibl.  Sacra  for  Feb.  1844,  i.  86-99. 
^.  P.  Tregelles,  The  Original  Language  of  St. 
Mattheio's  Gospel,  in  Kitto's  Journ.  of  Saaed 
Lit.  for  Jan.  1850,  v.  151-186,  mahitaining  the 
3ebrev  original;  comp.  Dr.  W.  L.  Alexander  on 
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the  other  side,  ibid.  April,  1850,  pp.  499-510.  Dr 
Tregelles's  essay  was  also  published  separately 
C.  E.  Luthardt,  De  Cowpositioiie  L'v.  Mdlthmi^ 
Lips.  1861.  Ii.  Anger,  Uatio,  qua  loci  V.  T.  in 
Ev.  Matth.  laudantur,  quid  vateat  ad  illustr.  huiui 
Ev.  Originem,  queerilur,  3  pt.  Lips,  1861-62. 
A.  Kt'ville,  Etudes  crit.  sitr  t^vangile  selon  St. 
.Matthieu,  Leyde  et  Paris,  1862.  Alex.  Koberts, 
On  the  Original  Language  of  Matthew^a  Gospel^ 
in  his  Discussions  on  the  Gospels,  2d  ed.  1864,  pp. 
319-448,  strongly  contending  for  the  Greek.  T. 
VVizenmann,  Die  Gesch.  Jesii  nach  Matthdus  alt 
Selbstbeweis  ihrer  Ziiverliissiglceit  betrachtet,  her- 
ausg.  von  Auberlen,  Basel,  1864  (1st  ed.  1789). 
Hilgenfeld,  Ueber  Pnrticuh trismus  u.  Universal- 
ismus  in  dem  Leben  Jesu  nach  Matthdus,  zur  Ver- 
theidigung  gegen  Urn.  Dr.  Keim,  in  his  Zeitschr. 
f  wiss.  Theol.  1865,  viii.  43-61,  and  Das  Matth- 
dus-Evan  qelium  aufs  Neue  untersucht,  ibid.  1866 
and  1867,'  x.  303-323,  366-447,  xL  22-76.  J.  H, 
Scholten,  Het  oua'ste  evangelie.  Critisch  andcr- 
zoek  naar  de  zamenstelling  .  .  .  de  hist,  waarde 
en  den  oorsprong  der  evangelien  naar  MatUieus  en 
Marcus,  Leiden,  1868.  Davidson,  Jntrod.  to  the 
Stuflyof  the  N.T.,  Lond.  1868,  i.  465-520;  comp. 
his  earlier  Introduction,  Lond.  1848,  i.  1-127,  where 
the  subject  is  treated  with  greater  fullness,  from  a 
more  conservative  "  standpoint.'' 

Among  the  exegetical  uvrks  on  the  Gospel,  we 
can  only  glance  at  the  older  literature,  as  the  com- 
mentaries of  Origen,  Chrysostom  (Homilies,  best  ed. 
by  P'ield,  3  vols,  (,'antab.  1839, and  Eng.  trans.  3  vols. 
Oxford,  1843-51.  in  the  Oxford  Libr.  of  the  Fath- 
ers), the  author  of  the  Ojms  Jmpeifectum  published 
with  Chrysoston)'s  works  (vol.  vi.  of  the  Benedictine 
edition),  Theoph>lact,  and  Euthymius  Zigalienus, 
among  the  Greek  fathers,  and  of  Hilary  of  Poictiers, 
.Jerome,  Augustine  ( Qutestiones),  Bede,  Thomas 
Aquinas  {Comni.  and  Catena  oweo),  and  others, 
among  the  Latin ;  Cramer's  Catena  Grcec.  Patriim 
in  Ew.  Matthwi  et  Marci,  Oxon.  1840,  and  the 
Greek  Scholia  published  by  Card.  Mai  in  his  Class. 
Auct.  e  Vaiicanis  Codd.  edit,,  vol.  vi.  pp.  379-494. 
These  patristic  commentaries  are  generally  of  little 
critical  value,  but  are  of  some  interest  in  their  bear- 
ing on  the  history  of  interpretation  and  of  Christian 
theology.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  refer- 
ring to  the  bibliographical  works  of  Walch,  Winer, 
Danz,  and  Darling  for  the  older  commentaries  by 
Christian  divines  since  the  Heformation ;  those  of 
Calvin  and  Grotius  are  the  most  important.  See 
also  the  addition  to  the  art.  Gospels,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
960,  961,  for  the  more  recent  expositions  of  the 
Gospels  collectively.  A  few  special  works  on  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew  may  be  mentioned  here  by  way 
of  supplement,  namely:  Sir  John  Cheke,  Trans- 
lation from  the  Greek  of  the  (>ospelof  St.  Mattherr, 
etc.  ivith  Notes,  etc.  edited  by  J.  Goodivin,  Lond. 
(Pickering),  1843.  Daniel  Scott  (author  of  the 
Appendix  ad  Stephani  Thesmirum  Groicuni),  New 
Ve7:vivn  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  with  Select  N^otes, 
Lond.  1741,  4to,  of  some  value  for  its  illustrations 
of  the  language  from  Greek  authors.  Jac.  Eisner, 
Covun.  crit.-philol.  in  Evanq.  Matthcei,  2  vols. 
ZwoUae,  1767-69,  4to.  Gilb.  Wakefield,  Neu 
Translation  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  with  Notes 
Lond.  1782,  4to.  A.  Gratz  (Cath.),  f/ist.  -hit 
Comm  ub.  d.  Ev.  Matth.,  2  Theile,  Tiibing.  182]- 
23.  The  elaborate  commentary  of  Fritzsche,  publ 
in  1826,  followed  by  his  equally  or  more  thorougk 
works  on  the  Gospel  of  Mark  and  the  P-pistle  to  b« 
Konians,  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  thf  iii 
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,eq>retation  of  tlie  New  Testament.  In  connection 
ffith  VVuief,  over  whom  he  exerted  a  great  inflii- 
jnce,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  comparison  of  the  third 
edition  of  his  N.  T.  Grammar  with  the  two  pre- 
ceding, he  may  be  regarded  as  the  pioneer  of  the 
strict  grammatical  method  of  interpretation,  in 
opposition  to  the  loose  philology  prevalent  at  the 
time,  as  illustrated  by  Schleusner's  Lexicon  and  the 
commentary  of  Kuinoel.  This  grammatical  rigor 
is  sometimes,  indeed,  carried  to  an  excess,  sufficient 
allowance  not  being  made  for  the  looseness  of  pop- 
ular phraseology,  and  especially  for  the  difference 
between  the  classical  and  the  later  Greek;  but 
Fritzsche's  commentaries  will  always  claim  the 
attention  of  the  critical  student.  We  may  further 
note:  James  Ford,  The  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew 
illastrated  from  Ancient  and  Modem  Authors^ 
Loud.  1848.  H.  Goodwin,  Cominentia-y  on  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Mafthtw,  Cauibr.  (Eng.),  1857.  T. 
I.  Conant,  The  Gospel  dy  Matthew,  with  a  Revised 
I'ersion  and  Critical  and  Philolor/ical  Notes,  pre- 
//aredfor  the  Amer.  Bible  Union,  N.  Y.  1860,  4to. 
.1.  H.  Morison,  Disquisitions  and  Notes  on  the  Gos- 
pels —  Matthew,  2d  ed.  Boston,  1861,  one  of  the 
best  of  the  more  popular  commentaries,  both  in 
plan  and  execution.  J.  A.  Alexander,  The  Gos 
iiel  of  Matthew  explained,  N".  Y.  1861,  posthumous, 
and  embracing  only  chaps,  i.-  xvi.  with  an  analysis 
of  the  remainder.  Lutteroth,  Essui  dHnterpre- 
tation  de  quelques  parties  de  l^Ev.  selon  Saint 
Matthieu,  3  pt.  (ch.  i.-xiii.)  Paris,  1860-67.  The 
recent  commentaries  of  Naat  (1864)  and  Lange, 
translated  by  Dr.  Schaff  (N.  Y.  1865),  are  referred 
to  under  the  art.  Gospels.  The  latter  has  reached 
a  third  edition  (4th  impression)  in  Germany  (1868). 
Among  the  later  Roman  Catholic  commentaries, 
those  of  Bucher  (2  vol.  1855-56),  Arnoldi  (185*!). 
and  Schegg  (3  vol.  1856-58),  may  be  mentioned 
On  the  Sermon  on  the  IMount  we  have  the  masterlv 
commentary  of  Tholuck,  Die  Berr/predi(/t  ausf/tleyt, 
4«  Aufl.  Gotha,  1856,  translated  by  li.  L.  Brown, 
Piiila.  1860;  a  translation  of  an  earlier  edition  was 
published  in  Fdinburgh  in  1834-37  as  a  part  of 
the  Biblical  Cabinet.  A. 

MATTHFAS  (MaT0ms;  [Tisch.  Treg.  UaB- 
flia?:]  Matthias),  the  Apostle  elected  to  fill  the 
place  of  the  traitor  Judas  (Acts  i.  26).  All  beyond 
this  that  we  know  of  him  for  certainty  is  that  he 
had  been  a  constant  attendant  upon  the  Lord  Jesus 
during  the  whole  course  of  his  ministry ;  for  such 
was  declared  by  St.  Peter  to  be  the  necessary  quali- 
fication of  one  who  was  to  be  a  witness  of  the  resur- 
rection. The  name  of  Matthias  occurs  in  no  other 
place  in  the  N'.  T.  We  may  accept  as  probable  the 
opinion  which  is  shared  by  Eusebius  (//.  E.  lib.  i. 
12)  and  l^piphanius  (  i.  20)  that  he  was  one  of 
the  seventy  disciples.  It  is  said  that  he  preached 
tiie  Gospel  and  suffered  martyrdom  in  Ethiopia 
(Nicephor.  ii.  60).  Cave  believes  that  it  was  rather 
Di  Cappadocia.  An  apocryphal  gospel  was  pub- 
Ished  und«^r  his  name  (Euseb.  //.  E.  iii.  23),  and 
Jlement  of  Alexandria  quotes  from  the  Traditions 
if  Matthias  {Strom,  ii.  163,  &c.). 

DitferenJ  -pinions  have  prevailed  as  to  the  manner 
of  the  election  of  Matthias.  The  most  natui-al  con- 
•truction  of  the  words  of  Scripture  seems  to  be  this : 


^  1.  '^'^^^;  S'irculum,  Is.  vii.  26.    2.  nt?nnD, 
Iprfvoyoy.  sarctdun.,  and   nG7'*I[TD,  flepicTT^ptoi',  vo- 
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After  the  address  of  St.  Peter,  the  whole  assembled 
body  of  the  brethren,  amounting  in  number  to 
about  120  (Acts  i,  15),  proceeded  to  nominate  two, 
namely,  Joseph  surnamed  Barsabas,  and  Matthias, 
who  answered  the  requirements  of  the  Apostle:  the 
subsequent  selection  between  the  two  was  referred 
in  prayer  to  Him  who,  knowing  the  hearts  of  men, 
knew  which  of  them  was  the  fitter  to  be  his  witness 
and  apostle.  The  brethren  then,  under  the  heavenly 
guidance  which  they  had  invoked,  proceeded  to  give 
forth  their  lots,  probably  by  each  writing  the  name 
of  one  of  the  candidates  on  a  tablet,  and  casting  it 
into  the  urn.  The  urn  was  then  shaken,  and  the 
name  that  first  came  out  decided  the  electiou. 
Lightfoot  {Ilor.  Heb.  Luc.  i.  9)  describes  anothesf 
way  of  casting  lots  which  was  used  in  assigning  to 
the  priests  their  several  parts  in  the  service  of  the 
Temple.  The  Apostles,  it  will  be  reraembeied,  had 
not  yet  received  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  this 
solemn  mode  of  casting  the  lots,  in  accordance  with 
a  practice  enjoined  in  the  Levitical  law  (Lev.  xvi.  8;, 
is  to  be  regarded  as  a  way  of  reierring  the  decision 
to  God  (comp.  Prov.  xvi.  33).  St.  Chrysostom  re- 
marks tliat  it  was  never  repeated  after  the  descent 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  election  of  Matthias  is 
discussed  by  liishop  Beveridge,  Works,  vol.  i. 
serm.  2.  E.  H — s. 

MATTHI'AS  (MaTTadtay:  Mathathias)  = 
Mattathah,  of  the  descendants  of  Hashum  d 
Esdr.  ix.  33;  comp.  Ezr.  x.  33). 

MATTITHI'AH  (n\nrip  \jyift  ofJeho 
vah]:  MaTOadias'-  [Vat.  Sin.]  Alex.  MaTTadiaa: 
Mathaihi's).  1.  A  Levite,  the  first-born  of  Shal- 
lum  the  Korhite,  who  presided  over  the  offerings 
made  in  the  pans  (1  Chr.  ix.  31;  comp.  Lev.  vi.  20 
[12],  &c.). 

2.  (MaTTadias-)  One  of  the  Levites  of  the 
second  rank  under  Asaph,  appointed  by  David  to 
minister  before  the  ark  in  the  musical  service  (1 
Chr.  xvi.  5),  "  with  harps  upon  Sheminith  "  (comp. 
1  Chr.  XV.  2 1 ),  to  lead  the  choir.     See  below,  5. 

3.  (MaTdauias;  [Yat.  FA.  Qa/jLueia;]  Alex 
Maddadias-)  One  of  the  family  of  Nebo,  who  had 
married  a  foreign  wife  in  the  days  of  Fira  (Ezr. 
X.  43).     He  is  called  Mazitias  in  1  F^sdr.  ix.  35. 

4.  (MaTeadias;  [Vat.  FA."^  ]  Alex.  MaTradias.) 
Probably  a  priest,  who  stood  at  the  right  hand  of 
l*^ra  when  he  read  the  Law  to  the  people  (Neh.  viiL 
4).       In  1  Esdr.  ix.   43,  he   appears   as   Matta- 
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5.  (-"inNnn^  :  l  Chr.  xv.  18,  Mareaeia,  [Vat. 
l/naTTadia,  FA.  Alex.  MarTaOia;  21,  MaTTuOias, 
[Vat.  FA.]  MeTTa0ias\]  xxv.  3,  21,  Mareadias, 
[Vat.  FA.  MaTTadias;]  Alex.  MaTra^ms,  1  Chr. 
xxv.  3;  MarOias,  1  Chr.  xxv.  21).  The  same  as 
2,  the  Hebrew  being  in  the  lengtliened  form.  He 
was  a  Levite  of  the  second  rank,  and  a  doorkeeper 
of  the  ark  (1  Chr.  xv.  18,  21.)  As  one  of  the  six 
sons  of  Jeduthun,  he  was  appointed  to  preside  over 
the  14th  division  of  twelve  Levites  into  which  the 
Temple  choir  was  distributed  (1  Chr.  xxv.  3,  21). 

MATTOCK.«  The  tool  used  in  Arabia  for 
loosening  the  ground,  described  by  Niebuhr,  answers 
generally  to  our  mattock  or  grubbing-axe,  i.  e.  a 
single-headed  pickaxe,  the  sarculus  simplex,  as  op- 


mer  both  from  tt7"in,  "carve,"  ^'ecgraTe,"  1  Sam. 
xiii.  'Aj.  AVhich  of  these  is  the  ploughshare  and  which 
the  mattock  cannot  be  ascertained.     See  Qeu.  p.  530- 
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posed  to  bicomts,  of  I'alladius.  The  ancient  Egyp- 
liau  iioe  was  of  wood,  and  auswei-ed  for  lioe,  spade, 
»nd  pick.  The  blade  was  inserted  in  the  handle, 
And  the  two  were  attached  al.out  the  centre  by  a 
*wisted  rope.  (I'alladius,  f/e  Jie  rvsL  i.  43;  Nie- 
/)uhr,  Descr.  ck  VAr.  p.  i;i7;  I>ou(lon,  Kncyd.  of 
Gardening,  p.  517;  \Vilkinson,  Anc.  F.tj.  ii.  IG, 
18,  abridgm. ;  cornp.  Her.  ii.  14;  llasselquist,  Trav. 

p.  100.)    [HA.NDICUAFT.]  H.   VV.  P. 


Egyptian  hoes.     (From  Wilkinson.) 

MAUL  {i.  e.  a  hanimer:  a  variation  of  mall, 
from  malleus),  a  word  en)plo\ed  by    ur  translators 

to  render  the  Hebrew  term  Y^D^i.  The  Hebrew 
and  English  alike  occnr  in  Prov.  xxv.  18  only.  But 
a  derivative  from  the  same  root,  and  differing  but 

slightly  in  form,  namely  Vv?'^,  is  found  in  Jer 
Ii.  20,  and  is  there  translated  by  '■  battle-axe  "  —  how 
incorrectly  is  shown  by  the  constant  repetition  of 
the  verb  derived  from  the  same  root  in  the  next 
three  verses,  and  there  uniformly  rendered  "  break 

in  pieces."  The  root  V^?  ^^  V^^j  has  the  force 
of  dispersing  or  smashing,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  some  heavy  warlike  instrument,  a  mace  or 
club,  is  alluded  to.  Probably  such  as  that  which 
is  said  to  have  suggested  the  name  of  Charles  Mar- 
tel 

'ITie  mace  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  accounts 
of  ihe  wars  of  the  Europeans  with  Saracens,  Turks, 
and  other  Orientals,  and  several  kinds  are  still  in 
use  among  the  Bedouin  Arabs  of  remoter  parts 
(Buickhardt,  Notes  on  Bedovins,  i.  55).  In  their 
European  wars  the  Turks  were  notorious  for  the 
use  they  made  of  the  mace  (Ivnollys's  IJist.  of  the 
Turks). 

A  similar  word  is  found  once  again  in  the  original 

of  Ez.  ix.  2  V  ^^  '^  =  weapon  of  sma.shing  (A. 
V.  "slaughter-weapon  ").  The  sequel  shows  how 
terrible  was  the  destruction  such  iveapons  could 
effect.  G. 

MAUZ'ZIM  (C*-T!7^  [see  below]  :  [Theodot.] 
Maa>Cf'V;  ^^^^-  Macc(€i:  Maozim).  The  mar- 
ginal note  to  the  A.  \.  of  Dan.  xi.  38,  "the  God 
af/brces,"  gives,  is  the  equivalent  of  the  last  word, 
•  Mauzzim,  or  gods  protectors,  or  munitions."  The 
Geneva  version  renders  the  Hebrew  as  a  proper 
l>oth  in  Dan.  xi.  38  and  39,  where  the  word 
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occurs  again  (marg.  of  A.  V.  «' munitions  ").  It 
the  Greek  version  of  Theodotion,  given  above,  it  ii 
treated  as  a  proper  name,  as  well  as  in  the  Vulgate. 
The  LXX.  as  at  present  printeJ  is  evidently  cor- 
rupt in  this  pa.ssage,  but  laxvpd  (^'^r-  •^")  appears 
to  represent  the  word  in  question.  In  Jerome's 
time  the  reading  was  dillerent,  and  he  gives  "  Deum 
fortissimum  "  for  the  Latin  translation  of  it,  and 
"Deum  fortitudinum  "  for  that  of  Aquila.  He 
ridicules  the  interpretation  of  i'orphyry,  who,  igno- 
rant of  Hebrew,  understood  by  "  the  god  of  Mauz- 
zim'^ the  statue  of  .Jupiter  set  up  in  Afodhi,  the 
city  ot  Mattathias  and  his  sons,  by  the  generals  of 
Antiochus,  who  compelled  the  Jews  to  sacrifice  to 
it,  "  the  god  of  ISIodin."  Tiieodoret  retains  the 
raiding  of  Theodotion  {Ma^cofi/j.  being  evidently  for 
Maw^ei/i),  and  explains  it  of  Antichrist,  '-a god 
strong   and  powerful."      The  I'eshito-Syriac    has 

M-^-*-^  j**^^),  "the strong  god,"  and  Junius 
and  Tremellius  render  it  "  Deum  summi  roboris," 
C(msidering  the  Hebrew  plural  as  intensive,  and 
interpreting  it  of  the  God  of  Israel.  There  can  lie 
little  doubt  that  "Mauzzim  "  is  to  be  taken  in  hi 
literal  sense  of  "  fortresses,"  jusi:  as  in  Dan.  xi.  IJt, 
39,  "the  god  of  fortresses  "  being  then  the  deity  who 
presided  over  strongholds.  But  beyond  this  it  is 
scarcely  possi'.'le  to  connect  an  appellation  so  gen- 
eral with  any  special  object  of  idolatrous  worship, 
Grotius  conjectured  that  Mauzzim  was  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  name^A^'j^ov,  ^he  war-god  of  the  Phoi' 
nicians,  mentioned  in  Juhan's  hymn  to  the  sun. 
Calvin  suggested  that  it  denoted  "  money,"  the 
strongest  of  all  powers.  By  others  it  has  been 
supposed  to  be  Alars,  the  tutelary  deity  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  who  is  the  sulject  of  allusion.  The 
only  authority  for  this  supposition  exists  in  two 
coins  struck  at  Laodicea,  which  are  believed  to  have 
on  the  obverse  the  head  of  Antiochus  with  a  radi- 
ated crown,  and  on  the  reverse  the  figure  of  Mars 
with  a  spear.  But  it  is  asserted  on  the  contrary 
that  all  known  coins  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  bear 
his  name,  and  that  it  is  mere  conjecture  which 
attributes  these  to  him ;  and  further,  that  there  is 
no  ancient  authority  to  show  that  a  temple  to 
Mars  was  built  by  Antiochus  at  Laodicea.  The 
ophiion  of  Gesenius  is  more  probable,  that  "  the 
god  of  fortresses"  was  Jupiter  ('apitoHnus,  for  whom 
Antiochus  built  a  temple  at  Antioch  (Liv.  xli.  20). 
By  others  it  is  referred  to  Jupiter  Olympius,  to 
whom  Antiochus  dedicated  the  Temple  at  Jerusa- 
lem (2  Mace.  vi.  2).  But  all  these  are  simply  con- 
jectures. Eiirst  {Ihindw.  s.  v.),  comparing  Is. 
xxiii.  4,  wliei-e  the  reference  is  to  Tyre,  "  the 
fortress  of  the  sea,"  makes  C^-T^SS  equivalent  to 
Cn  T^l/D,  or   even    proposes   to   read    for   thfl 

former  D"'^  t^^ ;  the  god  of  the  "  stronghold  of 
the  sea  "  would  thus  be  Melkart,  the  Tyrian  Her 
cules.  A  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Layard  {Nin 
ii.  456,  note.)  is  worthy  of  being  recorded,  as  being 
at  least  as  well  founded  as  any  already  mentione«l. 
After  descril)ing  Hera,  the  Assyrian  Venus,  a£ 
"standing  erect  on  a  lion,  and  crowned  with  a 
tower  or  mural  coronet,  which,  we  learn  from  Lu- 
cian,  was  peculiar  to  the  Semitic  figure  of  th«  god- 
dess." he  adds  in  a  note,  "  May  she  be  connected 
with  the  '  El  Maozem,'  the  deity  presiding  over  bul- 
warks and  fortresses,  the  '  god  of  forces  '  of  1  )aii.  xi 
38?  "  Pfeiffer  {Dub.  Vex.  cent.  4,  loc.  72)  will  onl> 
see  in  it  "  the  idol  of  the  Mass  '  "       w"  A   W 


MAZITIAS 

MAZITI'AS  (Magmas;  [Vat.  Zeix/as:]  ^f<(- 
ihfithlds)  =  Matj-itiiiah  3  (1  Ksdr.  ix.  35;  conip. 
Ezr.  X.  43). 

MAZ'ZAROTH  (nH}^ :  MaCovpciO:  Lu- 
cifer). The  margin  of  tlie  A.  V.  of  Job  xxxviii. 
32  gives  "tlie  twelve  signs  "  as  the  equivalent  of 
"  Mazzaroth,"  and  this  is  in  all  probahilitj  it« 
true  meaning.     The  Peshito-Syriac  renders  it  by 

|£^^^,  'ognlto,  "the  wain"  or  "Great  Bear;" 

and  J.  D.  Michaelis  {Siip/)L  ad  Lex.  Ileb.  No. 
1391)  is  followed  by  Ewald  in  applying  it  to  the 
stars  of  "the  northern  crown  "  (Ewald  adds  "the 

louthern"),  deriving  the  word  from  1TD,  nezer, 
«a  crown."  Fiirst  {llamho.  s.  v.)  understands  by 
Mazzaroth  the  planet  Jupiter,  the  same  as  the 
"star"  of  Amos  v.  20.«  But  the  interpretation 
given  in  the  margin  of  our  version  is  supported 
by  the  authority  of  Gesenius  {Thes.  p.  SG'J).     On 

referring  to  2  K.  xxiii.  5,  we  find  the  word  HI  V-tD, 
mazzdloth  (A.  V.  "the  planets"),  differing  only 
from  Mazzaroth  in  having  the  liquid  I  for  »■,  and 
rendered  in  the  margin  "the  twelve  signs,"  as  in 
the  Vulgate.  The  LXX.  there  also  have  /xaCoupcod, 
which  points  to  the  same  reading  in  both  passages, 
and  is  by  Suidas  explained  as  "  the  Zodiac,"  but 
by  Procopius  of  Gaza  as  probably  "  Lucifer,  the 
morning  star,"  following  the  Vulgate  of  Job  xxxviii. 
a2.  In  later  Jewish  writings  imizzdluth  are  the 
signs  of  the  Zodiac,  and  the  singular,  niftzzdl,  is 
used  to  denote  the  single  signs,  as  well  as  the 
planets,  and  also  the  influence  which  they  were 
believed  to  exercise  upon  human  destiny  (SeJden, 
De  Dis  Syr.  Synt.  i.  c.  1).  In  consequence  of 
this,  Jarchi,  and  the  Hebrew  commentators  gen- 
erally, identify  vwzzdroth  and  mazzaloth,  though 
their  interpretations  vary.  Aben  Ezra  understands 
"stars"  generally;  but  R.  Levi  ben  Gershon,  "a 
northern  constellation."  Gesenius  himself  is  in 
favor  of  regarding  mazzaroth  as  the  older  form, 
signifying  strictly  "  premonitions,"  and  in  the 
concrete  sense,  "  stars  that  give  warnings  or  pre- 
sages," from  the  usage  of  the  root  "1T3,  ndzfir^  m 
Arabic.  He  deciphered,  as  he  believed,  the  same 
word  on   some  Cili'-'an   coins   in    the   inscription 

v3?  "7"?  '7'^^^j  which  he  r'^nders  as  a  prayer, 
"may  thy  jjure  star  (shine  over  (us)"  {Mon. 
Phmn.  p.  279,  tab.  3G).  W.  A.  W. 

*  Both  Mazzaroth  and  Arcturus  disappear  from 
Job  xxxviii.  32  in  a  more  accurate  translation. 
Dr.  Conant  {Book  of  Job,  p.  148)  renders  the  pas- 
sage thus:  "  Dost  thou  lead  forth  the  Signs  in  their 
season ;  and  the  Bear  with  her  young,  dost  thou 
guide  them?"  He  remarks  on  the  words  "that 
the  circuit  of  the  year  is  meant:  first,  as  marked 
by  the  succession  of  the  celestial  signs ;  and,  second, 
by  the  varying  position  of  the  great  northern  con- 
Btellation,  in  its  annual  circuit  of  the  Pole."  He 
jefends  the  new  of  Gesenius  against  that  of 
.*:wald.  H. 
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a  A  note  to  the  Hexaplar  Syriac  version  of  Job  (ed. 
Middeldorpf,  1835)  has  the  following  :  "  Some  say  it  \a 
the  dog  of  the  giant  (Orion,  i.  e.  Canis  major),  others 
fcliat  it  is  the  Zodiac." 

b  This   is  the  reading   of  Codex  A.     Codex  B,  if 

Te  may  accept  the  edition  of  Mai,  has  eXos ;  so  also 

the  rendering  of  Aquila  and  Symmachus,  and  of  Jose- 

phus  {Ant.  ii.  6,  §  5       Another  version,  quoted  in  the 

IIG 


MEADOW.  This  word,  so  peculiarly  Eng- 
lish, is  used  in  the  A.  V.  to  translate  two  words 
which  are  entirely  distinct  and  independent  of  each 
other. 

1.  Gen.  xli.  2  and  18.  Here  the  word  in  the 
original  is  ^nWrT  (with  the  definite  article),  hon 
Acliti.  It  appears  to  be  an  Egyptian  term,  literally 
transferred  into  the  Hebrew  text,  as  it  is  also  into 
that  of  the  Alexandrian  translators,  who  give  it 
as  T^^'Axe*.''  '^^^  same  form  is  retained  by  the 
Coptic  version.  Its  use  in  Job  viii.  11  (A.  V. 
"flag")  —  where  it  occurs  as  a  parallel  to  (jCmie 
(A..  V.  "rush  "),  a  word  used  in  Ex.  ii.  3  for  the 
"bulrushes"  of  which  Moses'  ark  was  coniix)sed 
—  seems  to  show  that  it  is  not  a  "meadow,"  but 
some  kind  of  reed  or  water-plant.  This  the  LXX. 
support,  both  by  rendering  in  the  latter  passage 
fiouTo/jLOu,  and  also  by  introducing  "Ax*  ^  the 
equivalent  of  the  word  rendered  "  paper-reeds  "  in 
Is.  xix.  7.  St.  Jerome,  in  his  con)mentary  on  the 
passage,  also  confirms  this  meaning.  He  states 
that  he  was  informed  by  learned  Egyptians  that 
the  word  achi  denoted  in  their  tongue  any  green 
thing  that  grew  in  a  marsh  —  omne  quocl  in  palwle 
virtns  nascltur.  But  as  during  high  inundation* 
of  the  Nile  —  such  inundations  as  are  the  cause  of 
fruitfid  years  —  the  whole  of  the  land  on  either  side 
is  a  marsh,  and  as  the  cultivation  extends  up  to 
the  very  lip  of  the  river,  is  it  not  possible  that 
Acliu  may  denote  the  herbage  of  the  growing 
crops  ?  The  ftict  that  the  cows  of  Pharaoh's  vision 
were  feeding  there  would  seem  to  be  as  strong  h 
figure  as  could  be  presented  to  an  Egyptian  of  the 
extreme  fruitfulness  of  the  season:  so  luxuriant 
was  the  growth  on  either  side  of  the  stream,  that 
the  very  cows  fed  amongst  it  unmolested.  The 
lean  kine,  on  the  other  hand,  merely  stand  on  the 
dry  brink.  [Nile.]  No  one  appears  yet  to  have 
attempted  to  discover  on  the  spot  what  the  signifi- 
cation of  the  term  is.  [Flag,  vol.  i.  p.  830  a  and 
6,  Anier.  ed.] 

2.  Judg.  XX.  33  only :  "  the  meadows  of  Gibeah." 

Here  the  word  is  H"!!?^,  Maareh,  which  occurs 
nowhere  else  with  the  same  vowels  attached  to  it. 
The  sense  is  thus  doubly  uncertain.  "  Meadows'- 
around  Gibeah  can  certainly  never  have  existed ; 
the  nearest  approach  to  that  sense  would  be  to 
take  inaareh  as  meaning  an  open  plain.  This  \» 
the  dictum  of  Gesenius  {Thes.  p.  1069),  on  the  au 
thority  of  the  Targum.  It  is  also  adopted  by 
De  Wette  {die  Plane  von  G.).  But  if  an  open 
plain,  where  could  the  ambush  have  concealed 
itself  •? 

The  LXX.,  according  to  the  Alex.  MS.,*'  read  a 

different  Hebrew  word  —  !2'^5^  —  "from  the  west 
of  Gibeah."  TremeUius,  taking  the  root  of  the 
word  in  a  figurative  sense,  i'eads  "  after  Gibeah  had 
been  left  open,"  i.  e.  by  the  quitting  of  its  inhabi- 
tants —  iwst  denudntionein  GUjIub.  This  is  adopted 
by  Bertheau  {Kurzgef.  Handb.  ad  loc).  But  tht 
most  plausible  interpretation  is  that  of  the  Peshito- 


fragments  of  the  Ilexapla,  attempts  to  reconcile  sound 
and  sense  by  o^ffrj.     The  Veneto-Greek  has  Aetjaiui'. 

*  Codex  B,  or  the  Vat.  MS.,  wants  Gen.  i-xlvi.  2fc 
inclusive;    this  portion  is  supplied  in  Mai's  edition' 
from  a  later  MS.  A. 

c  The  Vatican  Codex  transfers  the  woi  1  Utenltj  — 
Mapoaya/Se. 


1842     ME  AH,  THE  TOWER  OP 

Synar.  ••'lich  by  a  slight  difference  in  the  vowel- 
pointa  uiakes  the  word  HI^P,  "the  cave;"  a 
suggestion  quite  in  keeping  with  the  locality,  which 
U  very  siiiuiile  for  caves,  and  also  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  anihush.  The  only  thing  that  can 
be  said  against  this  is  that  the  liers-in-wait  were 
"set  round  ahout "  Gibeah,  as  if  not  in  one  spot, 
but  several.     [Gibkaii,  vol.  i.  p.  914,  note  b.] 

G. 

ME'AH,    THE    TOWER    OF    (b^^tt 

nS^n  [see  below]:  vvpyos  twv  kKar6v'-  turris 
centum  cu/ritoruin,  tuvHni  Kmetk),  one  of  the  tow- 
ers of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  when  rebuilt  by  Nehe- 
miah  (iii.  I,  xii.  39).  It  stood  between  the  tower 
of  Hatianeel  and  the  Sheep  Gate,  and  appears  to 
have  been  situated  somewhere  at  the  northeast  part 
of  the  city,  outside  of  the  walls  of  Zion  (see  the 
diagram,  vol.  ii.  p.  1322).  The  name  in  Hebrew 
means  "the  tower  of  the  hundred,"  but  whether  a 
hundred  cubits  of  distance  from  some  other  point, 
or  a  hundred  in  height  (Syriac  of  xii.  39 J,  or  a 
hundred  heroes  commemorated  by  it,  we  are  not 
told  or  enabled  to  infer.  In  the  Arabic  version  it 
i.s  rendered  Bub-tl-hosidn,  the  Gate  of  the  Garden, 
which  suggests  its  identity  with  the  "  Gate  Gen- 
nath  ' "  of  Josephus.  But  the  Gate  Gennath  appears 
to  have  lain  further  round  towards  the  west,  nearer 
the  spot  where  the  ruin  known  as  the  A'«s?-  Jalud 
now  stands.  G. 

MBALS.     Our  information  on  this  subject  is 


MEALS 

but  scanty:  the  early  Hebrews  do  not  ,iceii  \m  baw 
given  special  names  to  their  several  meals,  for  tba 
terms  rendered  "dine''  and  "dinner"  in  the  A.  V. 
(Gen.  xliii.  16;  I'rov.  xv.  17)  are  in  reality  genera) 
expressions,  which  might  more  correctly  be  rendered 
"eat"  and  "portion  of  food."  In  the  N.  T.  we 
have  the  Greek  terms  &ptaTot/  and  dfTnvov,  which 
the  A.  V.  renders  respectively  "dinner"  and  "sup- 
per "'' (Luke  xiv.  12;  John  xxi.  12),  but  which  ar« 
more  properly  "  breakfast  "  and  "  dinner."  Then 
is  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  hours  at  which  thi 
meals  were  taken :  the  Egyptians  undoubtedly  took 
their  principal  meal  at  noon  (Gen.  xliii.  16):  labor- 
ers took  a  light  meal  at  that  time  (Huth  ii.  14 ; 
comp.  verse  17);  and  occasionally  that  early  bom 
was  devoted  to  excess  and  reveling  (1  K.  xx.  16). 
It  has  been  inferred  from  those  passages  (somewhat 
too  hastily,  we  think)  that  the  principal  meal  gen- 
erally took  place  at  noon :  the  Egyptians  do  indeed 
still  make  a  substantial  meal  at  that  time  (Lane's 
Mod.  Egypt.  1. 189),  but  there  are  indications  that 
the  Jews  rather  followed  the  custom  that  prevails 
among  the  Bedouins,  and  made  their  principal  meal 
after  sunset,  and  a  lighter  meal  at  about  9  or  10 
A.  M.  (Burckhardt's  Notes,  i.  64).  For  instance, 
Lot  prepared  a  feast  for  the  two  angels  "  at  even  " 
(Gen.  xix.  1-3);  Boaz  evidently  took  his  meal  late 
in  the  evening  (Ruth  iii.  7):  the  Israehtes  ate  flesh 
in  the  evening,  and  bread  only,  or  manna,  in 
the  morning  (Ex.  xvL  12):  the  context  seems  to 
imply  that  Jethro's  feast  was  in  the  evening  (Ex. 
x\iii.  12,  14).     But,  above  all,  the  institution  of 


•'.J 


«,  »  Tables  with  various  dishes.  6,  p.  Figs.  </,  e,  7,  and  s.  Baskets  of  grapes.  Fig.  3  is  taking  a  wing 
from  a  goose.  Fig.  4  holds  a  joint  of  meat.  Figs.  5  and  7  are  eating  fish.  fig.  6  is  about  to  drink 
water  from  an  earthen  vessel. 


the  Paschal  feast  in  the  evening  seems  to  imply 
that  the  principal  meal  was  usually  taken  then ;  it 
appears  highly  improbable  that  the  Jews  would 
have  been  ordered  to  eat  meat  at  an  unusual  time. 
In  the  later  Biblical  period  we  have  clearer  notices 
V)  the  same  effect:   breakfast  took  place  in  the 


a  Possibly  from  ni22,  gannoth,  "  gardens,'"  per- 
tiape  alluding  to  the  gardens  which  lay  north  of  the 
tkty. 

h  Th*  Greek  word  fieiTrroi'  was  used  indiffierently  in 


morning  (John  xxi.  4,  12),  on  ordinar}-  days  not 
before  9  o'clock,  which  was  the  first  hour  of  prayer 
(Acts  ii.  15),  and  on  the  Sabbath  not  before  12, 
when  the  service  of  the  synagogue  was  completed 
(Joseph.  Vit.  §  54):  the  more  prolonged  and  sub- 
stantial meal  took  place  in  the  evening  (Joseph. 


the  Homeric  age  for  the  early  or  the  late  m«nu,  \tt 
special  meaning  being  the  principal  mra,!.  In  lal«r 
times,  however,  tne  term  was  applied  exriudlteij  tft 
the  late  meal  —  the  hop-nov  of  the  Homt  ri<>  «(£». 


MEALS 

fti.  §  44;  5.  J.  i.  17,  §  4).  The  general  tenor 
►f  the  parable  of  the  great  supper  certainly  implies 
that  the  feast  took  place  in  the  working  liours  of 
the  day  (Luke  xiv.  15-24):  but  we  may  regard 
this  perhaps  as  part  of  the  imagery  of  tlie  parable, 
rather  than  as  a  picture  of  real  hfe. 

The  posture  at  meals  varied  at  various  jjeriods : 
(here   is  sufficient  evidence  that  the  old  llel.rews 
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were  in  the  habit  of  sitting  (Gen.  xxvii.  19;  Judg. 
xix.  6;  1  Sara.  xx.  5,  24;  1  K.  xiii.  20);  but  it 
does  not  hence  follow  that  they  sat  on  chairs ;  thej 
may  have  squatted  on  the  ground,  as  was  the  oc- 
c:isional,  though  not  perhaps  the  general,  custom 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Jig.  i. 
.^8,  181).  The  table  was  in  this  case  but  slightly 
tk'Viited  above  tlie  ground,  as   is  still  the  case  in 


itecuiimg  at  Table.     (Moatfaucon.) 


iyypt.  At  the  same  time  the  chair  «  was  not  un- 
known to  the  Hebrews,  but  seems  to  iiav.)  been 
regarded  as  a  token  of  dignity.  As  luxury  in- 
creased, the  practice  of  sitting  was  exchanged  for 
that  of  reclining :  the  first  intimation  of  this  occurs 
In  the  propliecies  of  Amos,  who  reprobates  those 
"  that  lie  upon  beds  of  ivory,  and  sti-etch  them- 
selves upon  their  couches"  (vi.  4),  and  it  appeai-s 
that  the  couches  themselves  were  of  a  costly  char- 
acter—  tlie  "corners"''  or  edges  (iii.  12)  being 
finislied  with  ivory,  and  the  seat  covered  with  silk 
or  damask  coverlets. ^  Ezekiel,  again,  inveighs 
aganist  one  who  sat  "  on  a  stately  bed  witli  a  table 
prepared  before  it "  (xxiii.  41).  The  custom  may 
have  been  borrowed  in  the  first  instance  from  the 
Babylonians  and  Syrians,  among  whom  it  prevailed 
at  an  early  period  (Esth.  i.  6,  vii.  8).  A  similar 
change  took  place  in  the  habits  of  the  Greeks,  who 
are  represented  in  the  Heroic  age  as  sitting'^  {II.  x. 
578;  Od.  i.  145),  but  who  afterwards  adopted  the 
habit  of  reclining,  women  and  children  excepted. 
In  the  time  of  our  Saviour  rocUning  was  the  uni- 
versal custom,  as  is  implied  in  the  terms  ^  used  for 
sitting  at  meat,"  as  the  A.  V.  incorrectly  has  it. 
Die  couch  itself  {kKlvt))  is  ordy  once  mentioned 
(Mark  vii.  4;  A.  V.  -'tables"),  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  Koman  triclinium  had  been 
ntioduced,  and  that  the  arrangements  <jf  the  table 
rssernbled  those  described  by  classical  writers. 
Generally  speaking,  oidy  three  persons  reclined  on 
•ftcli  couch,  but  occasionally  four  or  even  five.    The 


«  The  Hebrew  term  is  hisse  (S53).  There  is  only 
mo  instance  of  its  beinar  mentioned  as  an  article  of 
»rdinary  furniture,  namely,  in  2  K.  iv.  10,  where  the 
A..  V.  incorrectly  renders  it  "  stool."  Even  tliere  it 
»eems  probable  that  it  was  placed  more  as  a  mark  of 
ipecial  honor  to  the  prophet  than  for  common  use. 

'■>  i'he  word  is  peak  (HW^),  which  wiL  apply  to 
the  KfJge  as  well  as  to  the  angle  of  a  couch.  That  the 
seats  and  couches  of  the  Assyri^as  were  handsomely 
Drnam'-ntovi  appears  from  the  -speciraeus  given  by 
Uyara  (.Ninevefi,  u.  300-2). 


couches  were  provided  with  cushions  on  which  the 
left  elbow  rested  in  support  of  the  upjjer  part  of  the 
body,  while  the  right  arm  remained  free:  a  room 
provided  with  these  was  described  as  ia-Tpo^ievoy, 
lit.  "spread"  (Mark  xiv.  15;  A.  V.  "  funiislied  " ). 
As  several  guests  reclijied  on  the  same  couch,  each 
overlapped  his  neighbor,  as  it  were,  and  rested  hig 
head  on  or  near  the  breast  of  the  one  who  lay  be- 
hind him :  he  was  then  said  to  "  lean  on  the  bosom 
[strictly  recline  on  the  bosom]  "  of  his  neighbor 
{auaKe7(T9ai  4v  r^  kSKttcj},  John  xiii.  23,  xxi.  20, 
comp.  Plin.  J-Jjnst.  iv.  22).  The  close  proximity 
into  which  persons  were  thus  brought  rendered  it 
more  tlian  usually  agreeable  that  friend  should  be 
next  to  friend,  and  it  gave  the  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing confidential  communications  (.John  xiii.  25). 
The  ordinary  ai-rangement  of  the  couches  was  in 
three  sides  of  a  square,  the  fourth  being  left  open 
for  the  servants  to  bring  up  the  dishes.  The 
couches  were  denominated  respectively  tlie  highest, 
the  middle,  and  the  lowest  couch ;  the  three  guests 
on  each  couch  were  also  denoiniiiat.ed  highest, 
middle,  and  lowest  —  the  terms  being  suggested  by 
the  circumstance  of  the  guest  who  reclined  on  an- 
other's bosom  always  appearing  to  be  Oehnv  him. 
The  protoklisia  {irpuTOKKKTia,  ^latt.  xxiii.  6), 
which  the  Pharisees  so  nmch  coveted,  was  not,  a« 
the  A.  V.  represents  it,  "  the  uppermost  room 
['rooms,'  A.  V.],"  but  the  highest  seat  in  the 
highest  couch  —  the  seat  numbered  1  in  the  an 
nexed  diagram./ 


c  The  A.  V.  has  "  in  Damascus  in  a  couch  ; "  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  name  of  the  tcvvn  was 
transferred  to  the  silk  stuffs  manufactured  there,  which 
are  still  known  by  the  name  of  "  Damsusk." 

d  Sitting  appears  to  have  been  the  posture  usual 
among  the  Assyrians  on  the  occasion  of  >rreat  festivals. 
A  bas-relief  on  the  walls  of  Khorsabad  represents  th« 
guests  seated  on  high  chairs  (Layard,  Nineveh,  U 
411). 

^  'Avatceio^ai,  KaraKeltrOai,  avaKkivf<r9ai,   KaraxkL- 

/  *  The  diOerenoe  between  our  own  and  tU*  aoeiaai 
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iMtuB  modiuf 


s 

II 

summua 

6 
7 

6    4 
8 

imus 

niedius 

8 

2 

medius 

iinus 

9 

1 

Bummus 

Some  doubt  attends  the  qiiestioti  whether  the 
females  took  their  meals  al(m<j;  with  tlie  males.  The 
present  state  of  society  in  the  East  tlirows  no  light 
upon  this  subject,  as  the  customs  of  the  Karem  date 
from  the  time  of  Mohammed.  The  cases  of  Uuth 
amid  the  reajwrs  (Ruth  ii.  14),  of  IClkaiian  with 
his  wives  (1  Sam.  i.  4),  of  Job's  sons  and  daus^hters 
(Job  i.  4),  and  the  general  intermixture  of  the 
sexes  ill  daily  Hie,  make  it  more  than  probable  that 
tliey  did  so  join ;  at  the  same  time,  as  the  duty  of 
attending  upon  the  guests  devolved  ujwn  them 
(Luke  X.  40),  they  probably  took  a  somewhat  irreg- 
ular and  bi-iefcr  repast. 

Before  conmici'cing  the  meal,  the  guests  washed 
their  hands.     This  custom  was  founded  on  natural 


r  ■ ,_. ^  1 

Washing  before  or  after  a  meal.  (From  Lane's  Modern 
Egyptians.) 

decorum ;  not  only  was  the  hand  the  substitute  for 
our  knife  and  fork,  but  the  hands  of  all  the  guests 
were  dipped  nito  one  and  the  same  dish;  uncleaii- 
liiiess  in  such  a  case  would  be  intolerable.  Hence 
lot  only  the  Jews,  but  the  Greeks  l^Od.  i.  136),  the 
nodem  Egyptians  (Lane,  i.  190).  and  many  other 
nations,  have  been  distinguished  by  tliis  practice; 
the  Bedouins  in  particular  are  careful  to  wash  their 
Iiands  before,  but  are  indifferent  about  doing  so 


custom  at  meals  obscures  the  sense  of  several  passages 
as  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  Thus  the  translation  — 
''  many  shall  come  from  the  east  and  west  and  shall 
sit  down  with  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  .lacob,  in  the 
iingdom  of  heaven  "  (Matt.  viii.  11),  instead  of  '  shall 
recline,"  puts  out  of  sight  the  figure  of  a  banquet  in 
^aradif'e  of  which  the  guests  there  partake.  Still  more 
perplexed  from  a  similar  inaccuracy  is  the  meaning 
in  LuKe  vii.  36  ;  for  if  the  Saviour  "  sat  at  meat  " 
(A.  V.)  it  is  inconceivable  how  the  woman  who 
"  washed  and  anointed  his  feet,  and  wiped  them  with 
Ihe  hairs  of  her  head ''  could  have  "  stood  behind 
aim  "  as  she  performed  this  office.  Whether  the  ex- 
pression in  John  i.  18  (6  ijiv  ei?  tov  K.6\nov  tov  Trarpos) 
to  tb«    ntimacy  of  the  relafion  of  the  Father  and 
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after  their  meals  (Burckhardt's  Notes,  I.  03).  Thf 
Bharisees  transformed  this  conventional  usage  into 
a  ritual  observance,  and  overlaid  it  with  but  den 
some  regulations  —  a  willful  perversion  which  oui 
lx)rd  reprobates  in  the  strongest  terms  (Mark  vii. 
1-13).  Another  preliminary  step  was  the  grace  or 
blessing,  of  which  we  have  but  one  instance  in  the 
O.  T.  (1  Sam.  ix.  13),  and  more  than  one  pro- 
nounced by  our  Lord  himself  in  the  N.  T.  (Matt. 
XV.  36;  Luke  ix.  16;  John  vi.  11);  it  consisted, 
as  far  as  we  may  judge  from  the  words  applied  tri 
it,  partly  of  a  blessing  upon  the  food,  partly  of 
thanks  to  the  Giver  of  it.  The  Kabbinical  writers 
have,  as  usual,  laid  down  most  minute  regulation  * 
respecting  it,  which  may  be  found  in  the  treat  L.-*-, 
of  the  Mishna,  entitled  Berachoth,  chaps.  6-8. 

The  mode  of  taking  the  food  differed  in  no  ma- 
terial point  from  the  modem  usages  of  the  East ; 
generally  there  was  a  single  dish  into  which  each 
guest  dipped  his  hand  (Matt.  xxvi.  23);  occa.sion- 
ally  separate  portions  were  served  out  to  each  (Gen. 
xUii.  34;  Buth  ii.  14:  1  Sam.  i.  4).  A  piece  of 
bread  was  held  between  the  thumb  and  two  fingers 
of  the  right  hajid,  and  was  dipped  either  into  a 
bowl  of  melted  grease  (in  which  case  it  was  termed 
\|/a)/i£ov,  "  a  sop,"  John  xiii.  26),  cr  into  the  dish 
of  meat,  whence  a  piece  was  conveyed  to  the  mouth 
between  the  layers  of  bread  (I^ne,  i.  193,  194; 
Burckhardt's  Notes,  i.  63).  It  is  esteemed  an  act 
of  politeness  to  hand  over  to  a  friend  a  delicate 
morsel  (John  xiii.  26;  Lane,  i.  194).  In  allusion 
to  the  above  method  of  eating,  Solomon  makes  it  a 
characteristic  of  the  sluggard,  that  "  he  hideth  his 
hand  in  his  bosom  and  will  not  so  much  as  bring 
it  to  his  mouth  again"  (Prov.  xix.  24,  xxvi.  15). 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  meal,  grace  was  again  said 
in  conibrmity  with  Deut.  viii.  10,  and  the  hands 
were  again  washed. 

Thus  far  we  have  described  the  ordinary  meal: 
on  state  occasions  more  ceremony  was  used,  and 
the  meal  was  enlivened  in  variou?  wajs.  Such 
occasions  were  numerous,  in  connection  partly  with 
public,  partly  with  private  events :  in  the  first  class 
we  may  place  —  the  great  festivals  of  the  Jews 
(Deut.  xvi. ;  Tob.  ii.  1 ) ;  public  sacrifices  (Deut. 
xii.  7,  xxvii.  7;  1  Sam.  ix.  13,  22;  1  K.  i.  9,  iii. 
15;  Zeph.  i.  7);  the  ratification  of  treaties  (Gen. 
xxvi.  30,  xxxi.  54);  the  offering  of  the  tithes  (Deut. 
xiv.  26),  particularly  at  the  end  of  each  third  year 
(Deut.  xiv.  28);  in  the  second  class  —  marriages 
(Gen.  xxix.  22;  Jud<r.  xiv.  10;  Esth.  ii.  18;  Tob. 
viii.  19;  Matt.  xxii.  2;  John  ii.  1),  birth-days 
(Gen.  xl.  20;  .lob  i.  4;  Matt.  xiv.  0,  9),  burials 
(2  Sam.  iii.  35;  Jer.  xvi.  7;  Hos.  ix.  4:  Tob.  iv. 
17),  sheep-shearing  (1  Sam.  xxv.  2,  36;  2  Sam. 
xiii.  23),  the  vintage  (Judg.  ix.  27),  laying  the 
foundation  stone  of  a  house  (IVov.   ix.  1-5),  thj 


the  Son  to  each  other,  as  symbolized  in  the  relati^  i 
position  of  guests  at  the  table,  may  be  uncertain.  Th< 
archaeology  explains  tlie  occurrence  between  Peter  and 
John  at  the  Last  Supper  (.John  xiii.  23-26).  John  occu- 
pied the  place  of  honor  next  to  Jesus  {iu  rtZ  koXttS' 
avTov).  Peter,  reclining  perhaps  on  the  opposite  side  ol 
the  table,  made  signs  to  John  to  inquire  who  was  to  be 
the  traitor ;  and  John  then  throwing  back  his  head 
(enLirea-div)  upon  the  breast  of  Jesus  (cnri0o(;  here  and 
not  KoKtToq  as  before)  could  ask  the  qiiestinn  at  once 
without  being  heard  by  the  others.  It  Is  not  correct 
to  charge  the  A.  V.  with  a  mistranslation  in  Matt,  xxiii 
6  (see  the  article  above);  for  in  the  older  Englisl 
"  rooms  "  often  had  the  sense  of'  spaces  "  or  "  places 
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reception  of  visitors  (Gen.  xviii.  6  -8,  xix.  3 ;  2  Sam. 
iii.  20,  xii.  4;  2  K.  vi.  23;  Tob.  vii.  9;  1  INIacc. 
xvi.  15;  2  3Iacc.  ii.  27;  I.uke  v.  2!),  xv.  23;  John 
xii.  2),  or  any  event  connected  witli  the  sovereign 
(Ilos.  vii.  5)."  On  each  of  these  occasions  a  sump- 
tuous repast  was  prepared ;  the  guests  were  previ- 
ously invited  (Esth.  v.  8;  Matt.  xxii.  3),  and  on 
the  day  of  the  feast  a  second  invitation  was  issued 
to  tliose  that  were  bidden  (Msth.  vi.  14;  Prov.  ix. 
3;  Matt.  xxii.  3).  The  visitors  were  received  with 
a  kiss  (Tob.  vii.  6;  Luke  vii.  45);  water  was  pro- 
duced for  them  to  wash  theur  feet  with  (Luke  vii. 


A  party  at  dmner  or  supper.     (From  Laae*fl  MoiJem 
Egyptians.) 

44);  the  head,  the  beard,  the  feet,  and  sometimes 
the  clothes,  were  perfumed  with  ointment  (I's.  xxiii. 
5:  Am.  vi.  6:  Luke  vii.  38;  John  xii.  3);  on 
special  occasions  robes  were  provided  (INIatt.  xxii. 
11;  comp.  Trencli  on  Parablts,  p.  230);  and  the 
head  was  decorated  with  wreaths^  (Is.  xxviii.  1; 
Wisd.  ii.  7,  8;  Jo.seph.  Ant.  xix.  9,  §  1).  The 
regulation  of  the  feast  was  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  a  special  officer,  named  apxiTpiKKiyos*' 
(.John  ii.  8;  A.  V.  "  governor  of  the  fea.st  "),  wliose 
busine.ss  it  was  to  taste  the  food  and  the  liquors 
before  tliey  were  placed  on  the  table,  and  to  settle 
about  the  toasts  and  amusements;  he  M'as  generally 
one  of  the  guests  (Ecclus.  xxxii.  1,  2),  and  might 
therefore  take  part  in  tlie  conversation.  The  places 
of  the  guests  were  settled  according  to  their  re- 
spective rank  (Gen.  xliii.  33;  1  Sam.  ix.  22;  Luke 
xiv.  8;  Mark  xii.  39;  John  xiii.  23);  portions  of 
food  were  placed  before  each  (1  Sam.  i.  4;  2  Sam. 
vi.  19;  1  Clir.  xvi.  3),  the  most  honored  guests 
receiving  either  larger  (Gen.  xliii.  34;  comp.  Herod. 
vi.  57)  or  more  choice  (I   Sam,  ix.  24;  comp.  //. 


a  "  The  day  of  the  king  "  in  this  pa.s.sage  has  been 
Tariously  understood  as  his  birthday  or  his  coronation  : 
't  may,  however,  be  equally  applied  to  any  other  event 

similar  importance. 

&  This  custom  prevailed  extensively  among  the 
Jreeks  and  Roman.s :  not  only  were  chaplets  worn  on 
the  head,  but  fc^toon-s  of  flowers  were  h«ng  over  the 
neck  and  breast  (Plut.  Sipnp.  iii.  1,  §  3  ;  M<»'-\  x.  19  ; 
9v  Fast.  ii.  739).  They  were  generally  mtroduced 
*fter  the  first  part  of  the  entertainment  was  completed. 
rhey  are  r»otic©l  in  several  familiar  passages  of  the 
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vii.  321)  portions  than  the  rest.  The  importance 
of  the  feast  was  marked  by  tlie  number  of  the  guesti 
(Gen.  xxix.  22;  1  Sam.  ix.  22;  I  K.  i.  9,  25; 
Luke  V.  29,  xiv.  16),  l)y  the  9i)lendor  of  the  vessels 
(ICsth.  i.  7),  and  by  the  profusion  or  the  excellence 
of  the  viands  (Gen.  xviii.  6,  xxvii.  9;  Judg.  vi.  19; 
1  Sam.  ix.  24;  Is.  xxv.  6;  Am.  vi.  4).  The  meal 
was  enlivened  with  music,  singing,  and  dancing 
(2  Sam.  xix.  35;  Vs.  Ixix.  12;  Is.  v.  12;  Am.  vi. 
5;  Ecclus.  xxxii.  3-G;  Matt.  xiv.  6;  Luke  xv.  25), 
or  with  riddles  (Judg.  xiv.  12);  and  amid  these 
entertainments  the  festival  was  prolonged  for  several 
days  (Esth.  i.  3,  4).  Entertainments  designed 
almost  exclusively  for  drinking  were  known  by  th** 
special  name  of  mishte/i ;  <'  instances  of  such  drink- 
ing-liouts  are  noticed  in  1  Sam.  xxv.  30;  2  Sam. 
xiii.  28;  Esth.  i.  7;  Dan.  v.  1;  they  are  reprobated 
by  the  prophets  (Is.  v.  11 ;  Am.  vi.  6).  Somewhat 
akin  to  tl)e  viisldek  of  the  Hebrews  was  the  komos* 
{kwjxos)  of  the  apostolic  age,  in  which  gross  licen- 
tiousness was  added  to  drinking,  and  which  is  fre- 
quently made  the  subject  of  warning  in  the  Epistlei 
(Horn.  xiii.  13;  Gal.  v.  21;  Eph.  v.  18;  1  Pet 
iv.  3).  W.  L,  B 

*  MEAN  (Prov.  xxii.  29  ;  Is.  ii.  9,  v.  15, 
xxxi.  8;  Acts  xxi.  39;  Hom.  xii.  16  m.)  is  repeat- 
edly applied  to  persons  in  the  sense  of  "  ordinary," 
"  obscure."  As  originally  used  it  did  not  contain  the 
idea  of  l)aseness  which  now  belongs  to  the  wordr 
a  "  mean  "'  man  was  one  low  in  biitb  or  rank. 

H. 

MEA'NI  (Maj/i;  [Tat.  Move/;  Aid.  Meaj/f;] 
Alex.  Maovt:  Munei).  The  same  as  Meiiunim 
(1  I'^sdr.  V.  31 ;  comp.  Ezr.  ii.  50).  In  the  margin 
of  the  A.  V.  it  is  given  in  the  form  "  Meunim," 
as  in  Neb.  vii.  52. 

ME A'RAH  (n:nrS?  [a  cave] :  LXX.  omit, 
both  MSS. :  }[nnrn),  a  place  named  in  Josh.  xiii. 
4  only,  in  specifying  the  boundaries  of  the  land 
which  remained  to  be  conquered  after  the  subjuga- 
tion of  tlie  southern  portion  of  Palestine.  Its  de- 
scription is  "  Mearah  which  is  to  the  Zidonians  *' 

(j.  e.  which  belongs  to —  V  :  the  "  beside  "  of  the 
A.  V.  is  an  erroneous  translation).  The  word 
mearah  means  in  Hebrew  a  cave,  and  it  is  com- 
monly assumed  that  the  reference  is  to  some  re- 
markable cavern  in  the  neighborhood  of  Zidon; 
such  as  that  which  played  a  memorable  part  many 
centuries  afterwards  in  the  history  of  the  Crusades- 
(See  William  of  Tyre,  xix.  11,  quoted  by  Kobin- 
son,  ii.  474  note.)  Hut  there  is,  as  we  have  often 
remarked,  danger  in  interpreting  these  very  ancient 
names  l)y  the  significations  which  they  bore  in  later 
Hebrew,  and  when  pointed  with  the  vowels  of  the 
still  later  Masorets.  Besides,  if  a  cave  were  in- 
tended, and  not  a  place  called  Mearah,  the  name 
would  surely  have  been  preceded  by  the  definite 


I^tin   poet.s  (Ilor.  Carm.   ii.   7,   24,   Sat.  ii,  3,  266; 
Jut.  v.  3f5). 

c  The  clas.<!ieal  designation  of  this  offlcw  among  tht 
Greeks  wa.'*  crv/aTroa-i'apxo?.  among  the  Roman?  ma<^isteT 
or  rea  :onvirii.  He  was  chosen  by  lot  out  of  th« 
guests  [Diet,  of  Ant.  p.  925). 

e  The  Acwjaos  resembled  the  comlssatio  of  the  Ro"ians. 
It  took  place  after  the  supper,  and  was  a  mere  Jrirk- 
ing  revel,  with  only  so  much  food  as  served  to  wbtt 
the  palate  for  wina  (Diet,  of  Ant.  p.  271). 
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trticlA,  and  would  huve  stood  as  n"||'^^n,  "the 
eave." 

Reland  {Pal.  p.  8flfi)  sngsrests  tliatlMearah  may  be 
the  satne  with  INferoth.a  village  named  by.Jo8ei)hus 
{Ant.  iii,  3,  §  I)  as  forming  the  Hmit  of  Galilee  on 
the  west  (see  also  Anl.  ii.  20,  §  G),  and  which 
again  may  iwssibly  have  been  coimeoted  with  the 
Watki!s  <>i^  MeuoiM.  'J'he  identification  is  not 
Improbable,  though  there  is  no  means  of  ascertain- 
ing tiie  fact. 

A  village  calletl  el  Mufihar  is  found  in  the  moun- 
tain* of  Naphtali,  some  ten  miles  ^^^  of  the  north- 
ern extremity  of  the  sea  of  (Jalilee,  which  may  pos- 
•ibly  represent  an  ancient  Meiirah  (IJob.  iii.  79, 80; 
Van  de  Velde's  map).  G. 

MEASURES.      [Weights    axd     Meas- 

UKKS.] 

MEAT.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  word 
"  meat  "  is  used  in  any  one  instance  in  the  Author- 
ized Aversion  of  either  the  Old  or  New  Testament. 
in  the  sense  which  it  now  almost  exclusively  bears 
of  animal  food.  The  latter  is  denoted  uniformly  by 
"flesh." 

1.  The  only  possible  exceptions  to  this  assertion 
in  the  0.  T.  are:  — 

{(i.)  Gen.  xxvii.  4,  &c.,  "  savory  meat." 
{b.)  lb.  xlv.  2-3,  "corn  and  bread  and  meat." 
13ut  (a)  in  the  former  of  these  two  cases  the 

Hebrew  word,  D'^?^^?!^^,  wliich  in  this  form 
appears  in  this  chapter  only,  is  derived  from  a 
root  which  has  exactly  the  force  of  our  word 
"  taste,"  and  is  eniployed  in  reference  to  the  man- 
na. In  the  passage  in  question  the  v\  ord  "  dain- 
ties "  would  be  perhaps  more  appropriate.  (6)  In 
the  second  case  the  original  word  is  one  of  almost 

equal  rarity,  ^"^ttt;  and  if  the  lexicons  did  not 
show  that  this  had  only  the  general  force  of  food 
in  all  the  other  oriental  tongues,  tliat  would  be 
established  in  regard  to  Hebrew  by  its  other  occur- 
rences, namely,  2  Chr.  xi.  23,  where  it  is  rendered 
"  victual:  "  and  Dan.  iv.  12,  21,  where  the  "  meat  " 
spoken  of  is  that  to  be  furnished  by  a  tree. 

2.  The  only  real  and  inconvenient  ambiguity 
caused  by  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
jieaning  of  the  word  is  in  the  case  of  the  "  meat- 
ofTering,"  the  second  of  the  three  great  divisions 
nto  wliich  the  sacrifices  of  the  Law  were  divided 
—  the  burnt-offering,  the  meat-offering,  and  the 
peace-offering  (Lev.  ii.  1,  <fec.)  —  and  which  con- 
listed  solely  of  flour,  or  corn,  and  oil,  sacrifices  of 
flesh  being  confined  to  the  other  two.     The  word 

thus  translated  is  nPip,  elsewhere  rendered 
"  present  "  and  "  oblation,"  and  derived  from  a 
oot  which  has  the  force  of  "sending"  or  "offer- 
ng"  to  a  |)erson.  It  is  very  desirable  that  some 
Knglish  term  should  be  proposed  which  would 
avoid  this  anil)iguity.  "  Food- offering  "  is  hardly 
admissible.  tb(Migh  it  is  perhaps  preferable  to  "  un- 
bloody or  bloodless  sacrifice." 

3.  There  are  several  other  words,  which,  though 
entirely  d'.stinct  in  the  original,  are  all  translated 
In  the  A.  V.  by  "  meat;  "  but  none  of  them  pre- 

lent  any  special  nterest  except  ^l?^-     This  word, 

«  nn^!;!,  from  the  obsolete  root  TOtt,  "to  dis- 
t:   •'  -  t' 

■tbnte  "  or  ■'  to  give." 
*»  •   « Food-oileriDg "   would   be   more   correct   at 
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from  a  root  signifying  "  to  tear,"  would  be  {)erhap) 
more  accurately  ivudered  "  prey  "  or  "  booty."  Its 
use  in  Ps.  cxi.  5,  especially  when  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  word  rendered  "  good  understand- 
ing "  in  ver.  10,  \\hich  should  rather  be,  as  in  the 
n)argin,  "  good  success,"  throws  a  new  and  unex- 
pectid  light  over  the  familiar  phrases  of  that  beau- 
tif  I.  psalm.  It  seems  to  show  how  inextingvigh- 
able  was  the  warlike  predatory  spirit  in  the  mind 
of  the  writer,  good  Israelite  and  devout  worshipper 
of  Jehovah  as  he  was.  Late  as  he  lived  in  the  his- 
tory of  his  nation,  he  cannot  forget  the  "power" 
of  Jehovah's  "works"  by  which  his  forefathers 
Ai;uired  the  "heritage  of  the  heathen;"  and  to 
him,  as  to  his  ancestors  when  conquering  the  coun- 
try, it  is  still  a  firm  article  of  belief  that  tiiose  who 
fear  Jehovah  shall  obtain  most  of  the  sjicil  of  his 
enemies  —  those  who  obey  his  commandments 
shall  have  the  best  success  in  the  field. 

4.  In  the  N.  T.  the  variety  of  the  Geeek  words 
thus  rendered  is  equally  great;  but  dismissing  such 
terms  as  avaK^laQai  or  avairi-KT^iVi  which  are  ren- 
dered by  "  sit  at  meat —  (pay^'iVi  for  which  we  oc- 
casionally find  "  meat  "  — rpaini^a  (Acts  xvi.  34), 
the  same  —  el^coKoQvra,  "  meat  offered  to  idols  " — 
KAacrjuaTa,  generally  "  fragments,"  but  twice 
"broken  meat" — dismissing  these,  we  have  left 
rpotpT]  and  fipUfxa  (with  its  kindred  words,  ^pSxris^ 
etc.),  both  words  bearing  the  widest  possible  signi- 
fication, and  meaning  everything  that  can  he  eaten, 
or  can  nourish  the  frame.  The  former  is  most 
used  in  the  Gospels  and  Acts.  The  latter  is  foun<I 
in  St.  John  and  in  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul.  It  i{ 
the  word  employed  in  the  famous  sentences,  "  fot 
meat  destroy  not  the  work  of  God,"  "  if  meat 
make  my  brother  to  offend,"  etc.  G. 

MEAT-OFFERING  (HTO^:  5^^^,^  q^ 
cria-,  or  Ovuia:  vblaiio  sncrificii,  or  sna-ificium). 
The  word  Mindiah  "  signifies  originally  a  gift  of 
any  kind ;  and  appears  to  be  used  generally  of  a 
gift  from  an  inferior  to  a  superior,  whether  God  or 
man.  Thus  in  Gen.  xxxii.  13  it  is  used  of  the 
present  from  Jacob  to  Esau,  in  Gen.  xliii.  11  of  the 
present  sent  to  Joseph  in  Egypt,  in  2  Sam.  viii.  2, 
0  of  the  tribute  from  Moab  and  Syria  to  David, 
etc.,  etc.;  and  in  Gen.  iv.  3,  4,  5  it  is  applied  to 
the  sacrifices  to  God,  oflTered  by  Cain  and  Abel, 
although  Abel's  was  a  whole  burnt-offering.  After- 
wards this  general  sense  became  attached  to  the 

word  "  Corban  (I2~)p);  "  and  the  word  Minchdh 
restricted  to  an  "unbloody  oflTering"  as  opposed 
to  HD^;  a  "  bloody  "  sacrifice.  It  is  constantly 
spoken  of  in  connection  with  the  Dhink-offei*- 
ING  (^TlPp  :  (tttoj/StJ  :  librrmen),  which  generally 
accompanied  it,  and  which  had  the  same  meaning. 
The  law  or  ceremonial  of  the  meat-ofiering  is  de- 
scril.ed  in  Lev.  ii.  and  vi.  14-23.''  It  was  to  be 
composed  of  fine  flour,  seasoned  with  salt,  and 
mixed  with  oil  and  frankincense,  but  witl  out 
leaven,  and  it  was  generally  accompanied  i)y  a 
drink-offering  of  wine.  A  i)ortion  of  it,  including 
all  the  frankincense,  was  to  be  burnt  on  the  altar 
as  "  a  memorial;  "  the  rest  belonged  to  the  priest, 


present,  since  the  rendering  of  npp^  by  "  meat 
oCfering  "  (A.  V.)  suggests  as  a  pjirt  "of  the  sacrific* 
precisely    the    part   which    the    sacrifice    excluded 

fmbat.]  a 
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but  tne  meiit-offerinss  offered  by  the  priests  them- 
lelves  were  to  be  wholly  burnt. 

Its  meaning  (which  is  analogous  to  that  of  the 
offering  of  the  tithes,  the  first-fniits,  and  the  shew- 
bread)  appears  to  be  exactly  expressed  in  the  words 
of  David  (1  Chr.  xxix.  10-14),  "  All  that  is  in  the 

heaven  and  in    the   earth  is   Thine All 

things  come  of  Thee,  and  of  Thine  own  have  loe 
yicen  Thee.''''  It  recognized  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Ix)rd,  and  his  bounty  in  giving  them  all  earthly 
blessings,  by  dedicating  to  Him  the  best  of  his 
gifts :  the  flour,  as  the  main  support  of  life ;  oil,  as 
the  symbol  of  richness;  and  wine  as  the  symbol 
of  vigor  and  refreshment  (see  Ps.  civ.  15).  All 
these  were  unleavened,  and  seasoned  with  salt,  in 
order  to  show  their  purity,  and  hallowed  by  the 
frankincense  for  God's  special  service.  This  recog- 
nition, implied  in  all  cases,  is  expressed  clearly  in 
the  form  of  offering  the  first-fruits  prescribed  in 
Deut.  xxvi.  5-11. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  meaning  involves  nei- 
ther of  the  main  ideas  of  sacrifice  —  the  atonement 
for  sin  and  the  self-dedication  to  God.  It  takes 
them  for  granted,  and  is  based  on  them.  Accord- 
uigly,  the  meat-offering,  properly  so  called,  seems 
always  to  have  been  a  subsidiary  offering,  needing 
to  be  introduced  by  the  sin  offering,  which  repre- 
gented  the  one  idea,  and  forming  an  appendage  to 
the  burnt-offering,  which  represented  the  other. 

Thus,  in  the  case  of  public  sacrifices,  a  "  meat- 
offering "  was  enjoined  as  a  part  of  — 

(1.)  The  daihj  morninc/  and  evening  sacrifice 
(Ex.  xxix.  40,  41). 

(2.)    77(6  Sabbnth-ojf'erinf]  (Num.  xxviii.  9, 10). 

(3.)  The  offering  at  the  new  moon  (Num. 
xxviii.  11-14). 

(4.)  The  offerings  at  the  great  festivals  (Num. 
ixviii.  20,  28,  xxix.  3,  4,  14,  15,  &c.). 

(5.)  The  offerings  on  the  great  day  of  atone- 
ment (Num.  xxix.  9,  10). 

The  same  was  the  case  with  private  sacrifices,  as 
at- 

(1.)  The  consecration  of  priests  (Ex.  xxix.  1,  2; 
I^v.  vi.  20,  viii.  2),  and  of  Levites  (Num.  viii.  8). 

(2.)    The  cleansing  of  the  leper  {\^\.  xiv.  20). 

(3.)  The  termination  of  the  Nazaritic  vow 
(Num.  vi.  15). 

The  unbloody  offerings  offered  alone  did  not 
properly  belong  to  the  regular  meat  offering.  They 
were  usually  substitutes  for  other  offerings.  Thus, 
for  example,  in  Lev.  v.  11,  a  tenth  of  an  ephah  of 
flour  is  allowed  to  be  substituted  by  a  poor  man  for 
the  lamb  or  kid  of  a  trespass- offering:  in  Num.  v. 
15  the  same  offering  is  ordained  as  the  "  offering 
of  jealousy  "  for  a  suspected  wife.  The  unusual 
character  of  the  offering  is  marked  in  both  cases 
by  the  absence  of  the  oil,  frankincense,  and  wine. 
We  find  also  at  certain  times  libations  of  water 
poured  out  before  (jod;  as  by  Samuel's  command 
at  Mizpeh  during  the  f:\st  (1  Sam.  vii.  6),  and  by 
David  at  Bethlehem  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  16),  and  a  liba- 
tion of  oil  poured  by  .lacob  on  tlie  pillar  at  Bethel 
(Gen.  XXXV.  14).  Hut  these  have  clearly  especial 
meanings,  and  are  not  to  be  included  in  the  ordi- 
nary drink-offerings.  The  same  remark  will  apply 
Vo  the  remarkable  liliation  of  water  customary  at 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  [Takkknaci.es],  but 
aot  mentioned  in  Scripture.  A.  B. 

*  MEATS,  UNCLEAN.  [Unclean 
Hbats.] 

MEBUN'NAI    [3  syl.]     (^3ri!5     [erected, 
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strong,  Fiirst] :  e«  twv  vluu;  [Comp.  Mefiouvai  ; 
Aid.  with  10  MSS.  2o)8ouxo''  "*^^''  ^'^S.  2a&ou- 
p^c':]  Molxmnai).  In  this  form  appears,  in  one 
passage  only  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  27),  the  name  of  one  of 
David's  guard,  who  is  elsewhere  called  Siisbkch.vi 
(2  Sam.  xxi.  18;  1  Chr.  xx.  4)  or  Sihhecai  (1 
Chr.  xi.  29,  xxvii.  11)  in  the  A.  V.     The  reading 

"  Sibbechai  "  (^55P)  ^^  evidently  the  true  one, 
of  which  "  Mebunnai  "  was  an  easy  and  early  cor- 
ruption, for  even  the  LXX,  translators  must  have 
had  the  same  consonants  before  them,  though  they 

pointed  thus,  "^32Z2.  It  is,  curious,  however,  that 
the  Aldine  edition  has  2a)3oux«^  (Kennicott,  Diss. 
i.  p.  180).  W.  A.   W. 

MECHER'ATHITE,  THE  00^5^11! 
[Rom.  Mexwpa^pi;  Vat.]  Moxop',  [FA.  o  j)ap- 
/xoxop'i]  Alex.  <pcpofiexovpadi'-  Mecherathites), 
that  is,  the  native  or  inhabitant  of  a  place  called 
Mecherah.  Only  one  such  is  mentioned,  namely, 
Hepiier,  one  of  David's  thirty-seven  warriors  (1 
Chr.  xi.  36).  In  the  parallel  list  of  2  Sam.  xxiii. 
the  name  appears,  with  other  variations,  as  "  the 
Maachathite  "  (ver.  34).  It  is  the  opinion  of  Ken- 
nicott, after  a  long  examination  of  the  passage,  that 
the  latter  is  the  correcter  of  the  two;  and  as  no 
place  named  Mecherah  is  known  to  have  existed, 
while  the  Maachathites  had  a  certain  connection 
with  Israel,  and  especially  with  Uavid,  we  may 
concur  in  his  conclusion,  more  especially  as  his 
guard  contained  men  of  almost  every  nation  round 
Palestine.  G. 

MED'ABA  (M7j8a/3a:  Madaba),  the  Greek 
form  of  the  name  Medeba.  It  occurs  only  in  1 
Mace.  ix.  36.  G. 

MET) AD.    [Eldad  and  Medad.] 

ME'DAN  (17^,  stnfe,  contention,  Ges.: 
Madd\,  MaSdfJ.',  [Alex.  *  MaSai/x,  MaSai/:]  Mar 
dim),  a  son  of  Abraham  and  Keturah  (Gen.  xxv. 
2;  1  Chr.  i.  32),  whose  name  and  descendants 
have  not  been  traced  beyond  this  record.  It  has 
been  supposed,  from  the  similarity  of  the  name, 
that  the  tribe  descended  from  Medan  was  more 
closely  allied  to  Midinn  than  by  mere  blood  rela- 
tion, and  that  it  was  the  same  as,  or  a  portion  of, 
the  latter.  There  is,  however,  no  ground  for  this 
theory  beyond  its  plausibility.  —  The  traditional 
city  iVIedyen  of  the  Arab  geographers  (tlie  classical 
Modiana),  situate  in  Arabia  on  tlie  eastern  shore 
of  the  Gulf  of  F.yleh,  must  be  held  to  have  been 
jNIidianite,  not  Medanite  (but  Buiisen,  Bihelwerk, 
suggests  the  latter  identification).  It  has  been 
elsewhere  remarked  [Ketukah]  that  many  of  the 
Keturahite  tribes  seem  to  have  merged  in  e-arly 
tinies  into  the  Ishmaelite  tribes.  The  mention  oi 
"  Islmiaelite"  as  a  convertil)le  term  with  •' Midi- 
anite,"  in  Gen.  xxxvii.  28,  30,  is  remarkable:  but 
the  Midianite  of  the  A.  V.  in  ver.  28  is  iNIedanite 
in  the  Hebrew  (by  the  LXX.  rendered  Madirjvaloi 
and  in  the  Vulgate  Ismaelitce  and  Madiaiiitie);  and 
we  may  have  here  a  trace  of  the  subject  of  this 
article,  though  Midianite  appears  on  the  whole  to 
be  more  likely  the  correct  reading  in  the  passages 
referred  to.     [Midian.]  E.  S.  F. 

MED'EBA  (S3"J^n  :  MaiSu^u  and  MtjSo- 
fid"'-  Medaba),  a  town  on  the  eastern  side  of  Jor- 


a  It  may  be  well  to  give  a  colLatlon  »f  the  passagM 
in  the  LXX.  ir  which  Medeba  occurs  in  the  Ileiw* 
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Ian.  Taken  as  a  Hebrew  word,  Me-deba  means 
'♦WRters"  of  quiet,"  but  except  the  tank  (see  below), 
R'liat  w  iters  can  there  ever  have  been  on  that  hij;h 
plain  ?  The  Arabic  name,  though  similar  in  sound, 
has  a  diflereiit  signification. 

I\Ie(lel)a  is  first  alluded  to  in  the  fragment  of  a 
popular  song  of  the  time  of  the  conquest,  preserved 
In  Num.  xxi.  (see  ver.  30).  Here  it  seems  to  denote 
the  limit  of  the  territory  of  Heshbon.  It  next 
occurs  in  the  enumeration  of  the  country  divided 
amongst  tlie  Transjordanic  tribes  (Josh.  xiii.  9),  as 
giving  its  name  to  a  district  of  level  downs  called 
"  the  JMishor  of  Medeba,"  or  "  the  Mishor  on 
RIedeba."  This  district  fell  within  the  allotment 
of  Heuben  (ver.  16).  At  the  time  of  the  conquest 
Metleba  belonged  to  the  Amorites,  apparently  one 
of  the  towns  taken  from  Moab  by  tliem.  When 
we  next  encounter  it,  four  centuries  later,  it  is 
again  in  the  hands  of  the  Moabites,  or  which  is 
nearly  the  same  thing,  of  the  Ammonites.  It  was 
before  the  gate  of  Medeba  that  Joab  gained  his 
victory  over  the  Ammonites,  and  the  horde  of 
Aramites  of  JMaachah,  Mesopotamia,  and  Zobah, 
which  tliey  had  gathered  to  their  assistance  after 
the  insult  perpetrated  by  Hanun  on  the  messengers 
of  David  (1  (3hr.  xix.  7,  compared  with  2  Sam.  x. 
8,  14,  &c.).  In  the  time  of  Ahaz  Medeba  was  a 
sanctuary  of  IMoab  (Is.  xv.  2),  but  in  the  denun- 
cintion  of  Jeremiah  (xlviii.),  often  parallel  with  that 
of  Isaiah,  it  is  not  mentioned.  In  the  Maccabaean 
times  it  had  returned  into  the  hands  of  the  Amo- 
rites, who  seem  most  probal)ly  intended  by  the 
obscure  word  Jajihhi  in  1  IMacc.  ix.  36.  (Here 
the  name  is  given  in  the  A.  V.  as  Medaba,  accord- 
nig  to  the  Greek  spelling. )  It  was  the  scene  of  the 
capture,  and  possibly  the  death,  of  John  Macca- 
beus, and  also  of  the  revenge  subsequently  taken 
by  Jonathan  and  Simon  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  1,  §  4; 
the  name  is  omitted  in  jNIacc.  on  the  second  occa- 
sion, see  ver.  38).  About  110  years  h.  c.  it  was 
taken  after  a  long  siege  by  John  Ilyrcanus  {A?U. 
xiii.  !),  §  1;  B.  .J.  i.  2,  §  4),  and  then  appears  to 
kive  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Jews  for 
at  least  thirty  years,  till  the  time  of  Alexander 
Jaimasus  (xiii.  15,  §  4);  and  it  is  mentioned  as 
Mie  of  the  twelve  cities,  by  the  promise  of  which 
.'Vretas,  the  king  of  Arabia,  was  induced  to  assist 
Hyrcarms  H.  to  recover  Jerusalem  from  his  brother 
Aristobulus  {Ant.  xiv.  1,  §  4). 

Medeba  has  retained  its  name  down  to  our  own 
times.  To  Eusebius  and  Jerome  ( Onomnst.  "  Me- 
daba " )  it  was  evidently  known.  In  Christian  times 
it  was  a  noted  bishopric  of  the  patriarchate  of 
"  Becerra,  or  Bitira  Arabia,"  and  is  named  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  (a.  d.  4-51)  and 
other  Ecclesiastical  Lists  (Keland,  pp.  217,  223,  226, 
B93.  See  also  LeQuien,  Cr/ews  CV/y/s/.).  Among 
modem  travellers  Mddeba  has  been  visited,  recog- 
nized, and  described  by  Burckhardt  {Syria,  July 
13,  1812),  Seetzen  (i.  407,  408,  iv.  223),  and  Irby 
(p.  145);  see  also  Porter  {flandbook,  p.  303).  It 
.8  in  the  pastoral  district  of  the  Bt4kn,  which  prob- 
ibly  answers  to  the  Mishor  of  the  Hebrews,  4  miles 
S.  E.  of  Ilealiljihi,  and  like  it  lying  on  a  rounded 
put  rocky  hill  (Burckh.,  Seetzen).     A  large  tank, 
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columns,  and  extensive  foundations  xre  still  <»  b« 
seen ;  the  remains  of  a  iJoman  road  exist  near  the 
town,  which  seems  formerly  to  have  connected  it 
with  Heshbon.  G. 

MEDES  01^:  MrjSoi:  Afedi),  one  of  the 
most  powerful  nations  of  Western  Asia  in  the  time« 
anterior  to  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of 
Cyrus,  and  one  of  the  most  important  tribes  com- 
posing that  kingdom.  Their  geographical  position 
is  considered  under  the  article  Mi.dia.  The  title 
by  which  they  appear  to  have  known  themselves 
was  M'tda ;  which  by  the  Semitic  races  was  made 
into  Modai,  and  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  intc 
Medi,  whence  our  "  Medes." 

1.  Primitive  Ilistxrry.  —  It  may  be  gathered  from 
the  mention  of  the  Medes,  by  Moses,  among  the 
races  descended  from  Japliet  [see  Madai],  that 
they  were  a  nation  of  very  high  antiquity;  and  it 
is  in  accordance  with  this  view  that  we  find  a 
notice  of  them  in  the  primitive  Babylonian  history 
of  Berosus,  who  says  that  the  Medes  conquered 
Babylon  at  a  very  remote  period  (circ.  n.  c.  2458^, 
and  that  eight  Median  moiiarchs  reigned  there  con- 
secutively, over  a  space  of  224  years  (Beros.  ap. 
Euseb.  Chron.  Can.  i.  4).  Whatever  difficulties 
may  lie  in  the  way  of  our  accepting  this  statement 
as  historical  —  from  the  silence  of  other  authors, 
from  the  affectation  of  precision  in  respect  of  so 
remote  a  time,  and  from  the  subsequent  disappear- 
ance of  the  Medes  from  these  parts,  and  their 
reappearance,  after  1300  years,  in  a  different  locality 
—  it  is  too  definite  and  precise  a  statement,  and 
comes  from  too  good  an  authority,  to  be  safely 
set  aside  as  unmeaning.  There  are  independent 
grounds  for  thinking  that  an  Aryan  element  existed 
in  the  population  of  the  INIesopotamian  Valley,  side 
by  side  with  the  Cushite  and  Semitic  elements,  at 
a  very  early  date.^  It  is  therefore  not  at  all  im- 
possible that  the  Medes  may  have  been  the  pre- 
dominant race  there  for  a  time,  as  Berosus  states, 
and  may  afterwards  have  been  overpowered  and 
driven  to  the  mountains,  whence  they  may  have 
spread  themselves  eastward,  northward,  and  west- 
ward, so  as  to  occupy  a  vast  number  of  localities 
from  the  banks  of  the  Indus  to  those  of  the  middle 
Danube.  The  term  Aryans,  which  was  by  the  uni- 
versal consent  of  their  neighbors  applied  to  the 
Medes  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  {Herod,  vii.  62), 
connects  them  with  the  early  Vedic  settlers  in 
western  Hindustan  ;  the  }f(tti-t\n  of  Mount  Zagros, 
the  Sauro-.1^f"/fE  of  the  steppe- country  between  the 
Caspian  and  the  Euxine,  and  the  Mcetce  or  Mceofce 
of  the  Sea  of  Azov,  mark  their  progress  towards 
the  north;  while  the  Afmdi  or  Aftdi  of  Thrace 
seem  to  indicate  their  spread  westward  into  Europe, 
which  was  directly  attested  by  the  native  traditions 
of  the  Sigynnai  {Flerod.  v.  9). 

2.  Conneciion  iciih  Assyria.  —  The  deepest  ob- 
scurity hangs,  however,  over  these  movements,  and 
indeed  over  the  whole  history  of  the  Medes  from 
the  time  of  their  bearing  sway  in  Babylonia  (b.  c 
2458-2234)  to  their  first  appearance  in  the  cunei- 
form inscriptions  among  the  enemies  of  Assyria 
about  B.  c.  880.     They  then  inhabit  a  portion  of 


.ext,  which  will  show  how  frequently  it  la  omitted: 
Num.  xxi.  30,  eirl  Mwa/3;  Josh.  xiii.  9,  [Rom.  M«u6a- 
idv,  Vat.]  Aaiia/Saf,  Alex.  Mat5a/3a,-  ib.  16.  omit, 
botli  MS8.  [but  Comp.  Me5a/3a] ;  1  Chr.  xix.  7,  [Vat.] 
Hoiia^o,  [Rom.]  Alex.  Mij6a/3a;   I"?.  XV.  2,  njs  Jtwa/3i- 


a  To  this  Burckiiardt  seems  to  allude  when  he  o& 
serves  {Syr.  p.  366),  "  this  is  the  ancient  Msdeba;  bul 
there  is  no  river  near  it." 

b  See  the  remarks  of  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  ir  Ravrlii 
son's  Hnodotiix.  i.  621,  note. 
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die  region  which  bore  their  name  down  to  the  Mo 
hanimedan  conquest  of  Persia;  but  wliether  they 
were  recent  immigrants  into  it,  or  had  lield  it  irom 
i  remote  antiquity,  is  uncertain.  On  the  one  hand 
it  is  noted  that  tlieir  absence  from  earher  cuneiform 
monuments  seems  to  suggest  that  their  arrival  was 
recent  at  the  date  above  mentioned ;  on  the  other, 
that  Ctesias  asserts  (ap.  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  1,  §  9),  and 
Herodotus  distinctly  implies  (i.  95),  that  they  had 
been  settled  in  this  part  of  Asia  at  least  from  the 
;ime  of  the  first  formation  of  the  Assyrian  Empire 
(u.  c.  1273).  However  this  was,  it  is  certain  that 
;it  firet,  and  for  a  long  series  of  years,  they  were 
\ery  inferior  in  power  to  the  great  empire  estab- 
lislied  upon  their  flank.  They  were  under  no  gen- 
tr:il  or  centralized  government,  but  consisted  of 
various  petty  tribes,  each  ruled  by  its  chief,  whose 
flominion  was  over  a  single  small  town  and  perhaps 
a  few  villages.  The  Assyrian  monarchs  ravaged 
liieir  lands  at  pleasure,  and  took  tribute  from  their 
chiefs;  while  the  Medes  could  in  no  way  retaliate 
u;)on  their  antagonists.  Between  them  and  Assyria 
lay  the  lofty  chain  of  Zagros,  inhabited  by  hardy 
mountaineers,  at  least  as  powerful  as  the  Medes 
themselves,  who  would  not  tamely  have  suffijred 
their  passage  through  their  territories.  Media, 
however,  was  strong  enough,  and  stubborn  enough, 
to  maintain  her  nationahty  throughout  the  whole 
period  of  the  Assyrian  sway,  and  was  never  absorbed 
into  the  empire.  An  attempt  made  by  Sargon  to 
hold  the  country  in  permanent  sulyection  by  means 
of  a  number  of  military  colonies  planted  in  cities 
of  his  building  failed  [Sakgon]  ;  and  both  his 
son  Sennacherib,  and  his  grandson  Ksarhaddon, 
were  forced  to  lead  into  the  territory  hostile  expe- 
ditions, which  however  seem  to  have  left  no  more 
impression  than  previous  invasions.  Media  was 
reckoned  by  the  great  Assyrian  monarchs  of  this 
period  as  a  pai't  of  their  dominions ;  but  its  sub- 
■ection  seems  to  have  been  at  no  time  much  more 
than  nominal,  and  it  frequently  threw  off"  the  yoke 
altogether. 

3.  Mtdian  History  of  HerodotvA.  —  Herodotus 
represents  the  decadence  of  Assyria  as  greatly  accel- 
erated by  a  formal  revolt  of  the  INIedes,  following 
upon  a  period  of  contented  subjection,  and  places 
this  revolt  more  than  218  years  before  the  battle 
of  Marathon,  or  a  little  before  b.  c.  708.  Ctesias 
placed  the  commencement  of  Median  independence 
still  earlier,  declaring  that  the  INIedes  had  destroyed 
Nineveh  and  established  themselves  on  the  ruins  of 
the  Assyrian  Empire,  as  far  back  as  b.  c.  875.  No 
one  now  defends  this  latter  statement,  which  ahke 
contradicts  the  Hebrew  records  and  the  native 
rlocuments.  It  is  doubtful  whether  even  the  calcu- 
lation of  Herodotus  does  not  throw  back  the  inde- 
pendence to  too  early  a  date :  his  chronology  of  the 
period  is  clearly  artificial;  and  the  history,  as  he 
rt  lates  it,  is  fabulous.  According  to  him  the  Medes, 
when  they  first  shook  oft'  the  yoke,  established  no 
government.  For  a  time  there  was  neither  king 
nor  prmce  in  the  land,  and  each  man  did  what  was 
right  in  his  own  eyes.  Quarrels  were  settled  by 
vrbitration,  and  a  certain  Deioces,  having  obtained 
I  reputation  in  this  way,  contrived  after  a  while  to 
get  himself  elected  sovereign.  He  then  rjilt  the 
leven-walled  Ecbatana  [Ecbatana].  established  a 
•ourt  after  the  ordinary  oriental  model,  and  had  a 
prosperous  and  peaceful  reign  of  53  years.  Deiocea 
ivas  succeeded  by  his  son  Phraortes,  an  ambitious 
Drince,  who  directly  after  his  accession  began  a 
t»re<r  of  conquest,  first  attacking  and  subduing 
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the  Persians,  then  reducing  nation  aftei  nation, 
and  finally  perishing  in  an  expedition  against  As 
Syria,  after  he  had  reigned  22  years.  Cyaxares,  the 
son  of  Phraortes,  then  mounted  the  throne.  Hay- 
ing first  introduced  a  new  military  system,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  carry  out  his  father's  designs  against 
Ass3'ria,  defeated  the  Assyrian  army  in  the  field, 
besieged  their  capitiil,  and  was  only  prevented  from 
capturing  it  on  this  first  attick  by  an  invasion  of 
Scythians,  which  recalled  him  to  the  defense  of  hia 
own  country.  After  a  desperate  struggle  during 
eight-and-twenty  years  with  these  new  enemies, 
Cyaxares  succeeded  in  expelling  them  and  recover- 
ing his  former  empire;  whereupon  he  resumed  tb« 
projects  which  their  invasion  had  made  him  tempo- 
rarily abandon,  besieged  and  took  Nineveh,  con- 
quered the  Assyrians,  and  extended  his  dominion 
to  the  Halys.  Nor  did  these  successes  content 
him.  Bent  on  establishing  his  sway  over  the  whole 
of  Asia,  he  passed  the  Halys,  and  engaged  in  a 
war  with  Alyattes,  king  of  Lydia,  the  father  of 
Croesus,  with  whom  he  long  maintained  a  stubborn 
contest.  This  war  was  terminated  at  length  by  an 
eclipse  of  tlie  sun,  which,  occurring  just  as  the  two 
armies  were  engaged,  furnished  an  occasion  for 
negotiations,  and  eventually  led  to  the  conclusion 
of  a  peace  and  the  fbrmation  of  an  alliance  between 
the  two  powers.  The  independence  of  Lydia  and 
the  other  kingdoms  west  of  the  Halys  was  recog- 
nized by  the  Medes,  who  withdrew  within  their 
own  borders,  having  arranged  a  marriage  between 
the  eldest  son  of  Cyaxares  and  a  daughter  of  the 
Lydian  king,  which  assured  them  of  a  friendly 
neighbor  upon  this  frontier.  Cyaxares,  soon  after 
this,  died,  having  reigned  in  all  40  years.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Astyages,  a  pacific  monarch, 
of  whom  nothing  is  related  beyond  the  fact  of  his 
deposition  by  his  own  grandson  Cjtus,  35  years 
after  his  accession  —  an  event  by  which  the  Median 
Empire  was  brought  to  an  end,  and  the  Persian 
established  upon  its  ruins. 

4.  Its  iniperftctions.  —  Such  is,  in  outline,  the 
Median  History  of  Herodotus.  It  has  been  accepted 
as  authentic  by  most  modern  writers,  not  so  much 
from  a  feeling  that  it  is  really  trustworthy,  as  from 
the  want  of  anything  more  satisfactory  to  put  in 
its  place.  That  the  story  of  Ueioces  is  a  romance, 
has  been  seen  and  acknowledged  (Grote's  Greece^ 
iii.  307,  308).  That  the  chronological  dates  are 
improbable,  and  even  contradictory,  has  been  a  fre- 
quent subject  of  complaint.  Recently  it  has  been 
shown  that  the  whole  scheme  of  dates  is  artificial 
(Rawhnson's  Herodotus,  i.  421,  422);  and  that  the 
very  names  of  the  kings,  except  in  a  single  uistance, 
are  unhistorical.  Though  the  ciuieiform  records 
do  not  at  present  supply  the  actual  history  of 
the  time,  they  enable  us  in  a  great  measure  to  \ics^ 
the  narrative  which  has  conifc  down  to  us  from  the 
Greeks.  We  can  separate  in  that  narrative  the 
authentic  portions  from  those  which  are  fabulous; 
we  can  account  for  the  names  used,  and  in  most 
instances  for  the  numbers  given ;  and  we  can  thus 
rid  ourselves  of  a  great  deal  that  is  fictitious,  leav- 
ing a  7'esiduum  which  has  a  fair  right  to  be  regarded 
as  truth. 

The  records  of  Sargon,  Sennacherib,  and  Esar- 
haddon  clearly  show  that  the  Median  kingdom  did 
not  commence  so  early  as  Herodotus  imagined. 
These  three  princes,  whose  reigns  cover  the  space 
extending  from  b.  c  720  to  B.  c.  G60,  all  carried 
their  arms  deep  into  ^letlia,  and  found  it,  not  undei 
the  dominion  of  a  single  powerful  moiiiirch,  but 
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Boder  the  rule  of  a  vast  number  of  petty  cbifftaina. 
It.  cannot  have  been  till  near  the  middle  of  the 
rth  cei  tury  n.  c.  that  the  Median  kingdom  was 
jousulidated,  and  becamt  formidable  to  its  neigh- 
Ituvii.  How  this  change  was  accomplished  is  un- 
oertnin:  the  most  probable  supjxjsition  would  seem 
to  l)e,  that  about  this  time  a  fresh  Aryan  immi- 
gration took  phico  from  the  countries  east  of  the 
Caspian,  and  that  the  leader  of  the  immigrants 
established  his  authority  over  the  scattered  tribes 
of  his  race,  who  had  been  settled  previously  in  the 
district  between  the  Oaspian  and  Mount  Zagros. 
There  is  good  reason  to  belie\'e  that  this  leader  was 
the  great  Cyaxares,  whom  Diodorus  speaks  of  in 
one  place  as  the  first  king  (Diod.  Sic.  ii.  32),  and 
whom  yEschylus  represents  as  the  founder  of  the 
Mfido- Persic  empire  {Pers.  7(il).  The  Deioces 
and  Phraortes  of  Herodotus  are  thus  removed  from 
the  list  of  historical  personages  altogether,  and 
must  take  rank  with  the  early  kings  in  the  list  of 
Ctesias,"  who  are  now  generally  admitted  to  be 
inventions.  In  the  case  of  Deioces  the  very  name 
is  fictitious,  being  the  Aryan  dahdk,  "  biter  "  or 
"snake,"  which  was  a  title  of  honor  assumed  by 
all  Median  monarchs,  but  not  a  proper  name  of 
any  individual.  Phraortes,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
a  true  name,  but  one  which  has  been  transferred  to 
this  period  from  a  later  passage  of  Median  history, 
to  which  reference  will  be  made  in  the  sequel. 
(Kawlinson's  Herod,  i.  408.) 

5.  Dtvehpmeni  of  Median  power  .^  and  formation 
of  the  Empire.  —  It  is  evident  that  the  develop- 
ment of  Median  power  proceeded  pari  j^acsu  with 
the  decline  of  Assyria,  of  which  it  was  in  part  an 
effect,  in  part  a  cause.  (Cyaxares  must  have  been 
contemporary  with  the  later  years  of  that  Assyrian 
monarch  who  passed  the  greater  portion  of  his  time 
in  hunting  expeditions  in  Susiana.  [Assykia,  § 
11.]  His  first  conquests  were  probably  undertaken 
at  this  time,  and  were  suffered  tamely  by  a  prince 
who  was  destitute  of  all  military  spirit.  In  order 
to  consolidate  a  powerful  kingdom  in  the  district 
east  of  Assyria,  it  was  necessary  to  bring  into  sub- 
jection a  number  of  Scythic  tribes,  who  disputed 
with  the  Aryans  the  possession  of  the  mountain- 
country,  and  required  to  be  incorporated  before 
Media  could  be  ready  for  great  expeditions  and  dis- 
tant conquests.  The  struggle  with  these  tribes  may 
be  the  real  event  represented  in  Herodotus  by  the 
Scythic  war  of  Cyaxares,  or  possibly  his  narrative 
may  contain  a  still  larger  amount  of  truth.  The 
Scyths  of  Zagros  may  have  called  in  the  aid  of 
their  kindred  tribes  towards  the  north,  who  may 
have  impeded  for  a  while  the  progress  of  the  Median 
arms,  while  at  the  same  time  they  really  prepared 
the  way  for  their  success  by  weakening  the  other 
nations  of  this  region,  especially  the  Assyrians. 
According  to  Herodotus,  Cyaxares  at  last  got  the 
better  of  the  Scyths  by  inviting  their  leaders  to  a 
:>anquet,  and  there  treacherously  murdering  them. 
At  any  rate  it  is  clear  that  at  a  tolerably  early  period 
pf  his  reign  they  ceased  to  be  formidable,  and  he 
W»a  able  to  direct  his  efforts  against  other  enemies. 
His  capture  of  Nineveh  and  conquest  of  Assyria 
ire  facts  which  no  skepticism  can  doubt;  and  the 


«t  Cteeias  made  the  Median  monarchy  commence 
»oout  B.  c.  875,  with  a  certain  Arbaces,  who  headed 
khti  rebellion  against  Sardanapalus,  the  voluptuary, 
^b^ees  reigned  28  years,  and  was  succeeded  bji  Man- 
laueaa,  who  reigned  50  years.  Then  followed  Sosar- 
VMU  (dO  fsara),  Artias  (50  years),  Arbiaues  (22  >ear8), 
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date  of  the  capture  may  be  fixed  with  tolerable  oet- 
tainty  to  the  yesir  b.  c.  G25.  Abydenus  (probablj 
following  lierosus)  informs  us  that  in  his  Assyrian 
war  Cyaxares  was  assisted  by  the  Babylonian! 
under  Nabo[)olassar,  between  whom  and  Cyaxarea 
an  intimate  alliance  was  formed,  cemented  by  a 
union  of  their  children ;  and  that  a  result  of  their 
success  was  the  establishment  of  Nabopolassar  as 
independent  king  on  the  throne  of  Babylon,  an 
event  which  we  know  to  belong  to  the  above-men- 
tioned year.  It  was  undoubtedly  after  this  that 
Cyaxares  endeavored  to  conquer  Lydia.  His  con- 
quest of  Assyria  had  made  him  master  of  the 
whole  country  lying  between  Mount  Zagros  and 
the  river  Halys,  to  which  he  now  hoped  to  add  the 
tract  between  the  Halys  and  the  JEgean  Sea.  It  is 
surprising  that  he  failed,  more  especially  as  he 
seems  to  have  been  accompanied  by  the  forces  of 
the  Babylonians,  who  were  perhaps  commanded  bj 
Nebuchadnezzar  on  the  occasion.  [Nebuchad- 
NEZZAu.]  After  a  war  whicli  lasted  six  years  he 
desisted  from  his  attempt,  and  concluded  the  treaty 
with  the  Lydian  monarch,  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken.  The  three  great  Oriental  monarchies, 
Media,  Lydia,  and  Babylon,  were  now  united  by 
mutual  engagements  and  intermarriages,  and  con- 
tinued at  peace  with  one  another  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  reign  of  Cyaxares,  and  during  that 
of  Astyages,  his  son  and  successor. 

6.  Extent  of  the  Emjnre.  —  The  limits  of  the 
Median  Empire  camiot  be  definitely  fixed;  but  it  is 
not  difficult  to  give  a  general  idea  of  its  size  and 
position.  From  north  to  soutli  its  extent  was  in  no 
place  great,  since  it  was  certaiidy  confined  between 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Euphrates  on  the  one  side, 
the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas  on  the  other.  From 
east  to  west  it  had,  however,  a  wide  expansion, 
since  it  reached  from  the  Halys  at  least  as  far  as 
the  Caspian  Gates,  and  possibly  farther.  It  com- 
prised Persia,  Media  Magna,  Northern  Media, 
Matiene  or  Media  Mattiana,  Assyria,  Armenia, 
Cappadocia,  the  tract  between  Armenia  and  the 
Caucasus,  the  low  tract  along  the  southwest  and 
south  of  the  Caspian,  and  possibly  some  portion  of 
Hyrcania,  Parthia,  and  Sagartia.  It  was  separated 
from  Babylonia  either  by  the  Tigris,  or  more  prob- 
ably by  a  line  running  about  half  way  between 
that  river  and  the  Euphrates,  and  thus  did  not 
include  Syria,  Phoenicia,  or  Judaea,  which  fell  tc 
Babylon  on  the  destruction  of  the  Assyrian  Em- 
pire. Its  greatest  length  may  be  reckoned  at  1500 
miles  from  N.  W.  to  S.  E.,  and  its  average  breadth 
at  400  or  450  miles.  Its  area  would  thus  be  about 
600,000  square  miles,  or  somewhat  greater  than 
that  of  modern  Persia. 

7.  Its  character.  —  With  regard  to  the  nature 
of  the  government  established  by  the  INIedes  over 
the  conquered  nations,  we  possess  but  little  trust- 
worthy evidence.  Herodotus  in  one  place  com- 
pares, somewhat  vaguely,  the  Median  with  the 
Persian  system  (i.  134),  and  Ctesias  appears  to 
have  asserted  the  positive  introduction  of  the  sa- 
trapial  organization  into  the  empire  at  its  first  foun- 
dation by  his  Arbaces  (Diod.  Sic.  ii.  28);  but  on 
the  whole  it  is  perhaps  most  probable  that  the  As- 


Artseus  (40  years),  Artynes  (22  years),  Astibaras  (40 
years),  and  finally  Aspadas,  or  Astyages,  the  laat  king 
(x  years).  This  scheme  appears  to  be  a  chiinsy  extea> 
sion  of  the  monarchy,  by  means  of  repetition,  froil 
the  data  furnished  by  Herodotus. 
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ijrian  organization  was  continued  bj  the  Medes, 
the  subject-nations  retaining  their  native  monarchs, 
And  merely  acknowledging  subjection  by  the  pay- 
ment of  an  annual  tribute.  This  seems  certainly 
to  have  been  the  case  in  Persia,  whera  Cyrus  and 
his  father  Canibyses  were  monarchs,  holding  their 
crown  of  the  Median  king,  before  the  revolt  of  the 
former;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
remainder  of  the  empire  was  organized  in  a  differ- 
ent manner.  The  satraplal  organization  was  ap- 
parently a  Persian  invention,  begun  by  Cyrus,  con- 
tiimed  by  Cambyses,  his  son,  but  first  adopted  as 
tlie  regular  governmental  system  by  Darius  Hys- 
taspis. 

8.  Its  duration.  —  Of  all  the  ancient  Oriental 
monarchies  the  ISIedian  was  the  shortest  in  dura- 
tion. It  commenced,  as  we  have  seen,  after  the 
middle  of  the  7th  century  u.  c,  and  it  terminated 
M.  c.  558.  The  period  of  tliree  quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury, which  Herodotus  assigns  to  the  reigns  of 
Cyaxares  and  Astyages,  may  be  taken  as  fairly  in- 
dicating its  probable  length,  though  we  cannot  feel 
sure  that  the  years  are  correctly  apportioned  be- 
tween the  monarchs.  Two  kings  oidy  occupied  the 
throne  during  the  period;  for  the  Cyaxares  II.  of 
Xenophon  is  an  invention  of  that  amusing  writer. 

9.  Its  final  overthrow.  —  The  conquest  of  the 
Medes  by  a  sister-Iranic  race,  the  I  'ersians,  under 
their  native  monarch  Cyrus,  is  another  of  those  in- 
disputable facts  of  remote  history,  which  make  the 
inquirer  feel  that  he  sometimes  attains  to  solid 
ground  in  these  difficult  investigations.  Tiie  details 
of  the  struggle,  which  are  given  partially  l)y  Her- 
odotus (i.  127,  128),  at  greater  length  by  Nicolaus 
of  Damascus  {Fr.  Hist.  Gr.  iii.  404-40G),  probably 
following  Ctesias,  have  not  the  same  claim  to  ac 
ceptance.  We  may  gather  from  them,  however, 
that  the  contest  was  short,  though  severe.  The 
Medes  did  not  readily  relinquish  tlie  |X)sition  of 
superiority  which  they  had  enjoyed  for  75  years; 
l)nt  their  vigor  had  been  sapped  by  the  adoption 
of  Assyrian  manners,  and  they  were  now  no  match 
for  the  hardy  mountaineers  of  Persia.  After  many 
partial  engagements  a  great  battle  was  fouglit  be- 
tween the  two  armies,  and  the  result  was  the  com- 
|)Iete  defeat  of  the  Medes,  and  the  capture  of  their 
king,  Astyages,  by  Cyrus. 

10.  Posithm  of'  Media  imder  Persia.  —  The 
treatment  of  the  Medes  by  the  victorious  Persians 
was  not  that  of  an  ordinary  conquered  nation. 
According  to  some  writers  (as  Herodotus  and 
Xenophon)  there  was  a  close  relationship  between 
Cyrus  and  the  last  Median  monarch,  who  was 
therefore  naturally  treated  with  more  than  eonniion 
tfuderness.  The  fact  of  tlie  relationship  is,  how- 
3''er,  denied  by  Ctesias;  and  whether  it  existed  or 
II ),  at  any  rate  the  peculiar  position  of  the  Medes 
under  Persia  was  not  really  owing  to  this  accident. 
The  two  nations  were  closely  akin;  they  had  the 
same  Aryan  or  Iranic  origin,  the  same  early  tradi- 
tions, tlie  same  language  (Strab.  xv.  2,  §  8),  nearly 
llie  same  religion,  and  ultimately  the  same  manners 
and  custo.ns,  dress,  and  general  mode  of  life.  It  is 
not  surprising  therefore  that  they  were  drawn  to- 
i;ether,  and  that,  though  never  actually  coalescing, 
they  still  formed  to  some  extent  a  single  privileged 
leople.  Medes  were  advanced  to  stations  of  high 
ionor  and  importance  under  Cyrus  and  his  suc- 
^ssors,  an  advantage  shared  by  no  other  conquered 
leople.  The  Median  capital  was  at  first  the  chief 
"oyai  residence,  and  always  remained  one  ck  the 
^aces  a*  which  the  court  spent  a  portion  of  the 
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year;  while  among  the  provinces  Media  claimed 
and  enjoyed  a  precedency,  which  appears  equally  in 
the  Greek  writers  and  in  the  native  records.  Still, 
it  would  seem  tiiat  the  nation,  so  lately  sovereign, 
was  not  altogether  content  with  its  secondary  posi 
tion.  On  the  first  convenient  opportunity  Media 
rebelled,  elevating  to  the  throne  a  certain  Phrjt- 
ortes  (Fraivartis/i),  who  called  himself  Xathrites. 
and  claimed  to  be  a  descendant  from  Cyaxares 
Darius  Hystaspis,  in  whose  reign  this  rebellion 
took  place,  had  great  difficulty  in  suppressing  it. 
After  vainly  endeavoring  to  put  it  down  by  his 
generals,  he  was  com|>eIled  to  take  the  field  him- 
self. He  defeated  Phraortes  in  a  pitched  battle, 
pursued,  and  captured  him  near  Rhages,  mutilated 
him,  kept  him  for  a  time  "  chained  at  his  door,'* 
and  finally  crucified  him  at  Kcbatana,  executing  at 
the  same  time  his  chief  followers  (see  the  Bthistun 
Inscription,  in  Pawlinson's  Herodotus.,  ii.  GOl,  602). 
The  Medes  hereujwn  submitted,  and  quietly  bore 
the  yoke  for  another  century,  when  they  made  a 
second  attempt  to  free  themselves,  which  was  sup- 
pressed by  Darius  Nothus  (Xen.  Hell.  i.  2,  §  19). 
Henceforth  they  patiently  acquiesced  in  their  sub- 
ordinate position,  and  followed  through  its  various 
shifts  and  changes  the  fortune  of  Persia. 

11.  Internal  Dicishms.  —  According  to  Herodo- 
tus the  Median  nation  was  divided  into  six  tribes 
i^OvY)),  called  the  liuste,  tiie  Paretaceni,  the  StrU' 
chates,  the  Arizanti,  the  Budii,  and  the  Magi.  It 
is  doubtful,  however,  in  what  sense  these  are  to  be 
considered  as  ethnic  divisions.  The  Paretaceni 
appear  to  represent  a  geographical  district,  while 
the  Magi  were  certainly  a  priest  caste;  of  tlie  rest 
we  know  little  or  nothing.  The  Arizanti,  whose 
name  would  signify  "of  noble  descent,"  or  "of 
Aryan  descent,"  must  (one  would  think)  have  been 
the  leading  trilie,  corresponding  to  the  Pasargadae 
in  Persia;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  they  have  only 
the  fourth  place  in  the  list  of  Herodotus.  The 
Budii  are  fairly  identified  with  the  eastern  Phut  — 
the  Ptitiya  of  the  Persian  inscriptions  —  whom 
Scripture  joins  with  Persia  in  two  places  (Ez. 
xxvii.  10,  xxxviii.  5).  Of  the  Busse  and  the  Stru- 
chates  nothing  is  known  beyond  the  statement  of 
Herodotus.  We  may  perhaps  assume,  from  tlio 
order  of  Herodotus's  list,  that  the  Busoe,  Pareta- 
ceni, Struchates,  and  Arizanti  were  true  Medes,  of 
genuine  Aryan  descent,  while  the  Budii  and  Magi 
were  foreifriiers  admitted  into  the  nation. 

12.  Religion.  —  The  original  religion  of  the 
Medes  must  undoubtedly  have  been  that  simple 
creed  which  is  placed  before  us  in  the  earlier  por- 
tions of  the  Zendavesta.  Its  peculiar  character- 
istic was  Dualism,  the  belief  in  the  existence  of 
two  opposite  principles  of  good  and  evil,  nearly  if 
not  quite  on  a  par  with  one  another.  Orniazd  and 
Ahriinan  were  both  self-caused  and  self-existent, 
l)otli  indestructible,  both  potent  to  work  their  will 
—  their  warfare  had  been  from  all  eternity,  and 
would  continue  to  all  eternityj  though  on  the 
whole  the  struggle  was  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
Prince  of  Darkness.  Orniazd  was  the  God  of  the 
Aryans,  the  object  of  their  worship  and  tnist; 
Ahriman  was  their  enemy,  an  ol  iect  of  fear  and 
abhorrence,  but  not  of  any  religioup  rite.  Besides 
Ormazd,  the  Aryans  worshipped  the  Sun  and 
Moon,  under  the  names  of  Mithra  and  Homa; 
and  they  believed  in  the  existence  of  numerous 
spirit.^  ir  genii,  some  good,  some  bad,  the  s'llyects 
and  ministers  respectively  of  the  two  powers  of 
Good  and  Evil.     Their  cult  was  simple  consistiun 
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II)  f>iw!e8sio.i8,  religious  chants  and  hymns,  and 
»  few  simple  offerings,  oxiiressions  of  devotion  and 
th  iilifidness.  Such  was  the  worship  and  such 
tilt*  belief  which  the  whole  Aryan  race  brought 
with  thctn  from  the  remote  cast  when  they  mi- 
grated westward.  Their  migration  brouglit  them 
Into  contact  with  the  fire-worshippers  of  Arme- 
nia and  Mount  Zagros,  among  whom  Magisra 
had  been  estal)lished 
fi-om  a  remote  antiq- 
uity. The  result  was 
either  a  combination 
of  tlie  two  religions,  or 
in  some  cases  an  actual 
y/j  version  of  the  con- 
q  lerors  to  tlie  faith  and 
worship  of  the  con- 
quered. So  far  as  caa 
bo  gathered  from  the 
scanty  materials  in  our 
possession,  tlie  latter 
was  the  case  with  the 
Medes.  While  in  Per- 
ua  the  true  Aryan  creed 
naaintained  itself,  at 
least  to  the  time  of 
I  )arius  Hystaspis,  ia 
tolerable  purity,  in  the 
n€ighl)oring  kingdom 
of  Media  it  was  early 
swallowed  up  in  Ma- 
gism,  which  was  prob- 
ably established  by 
(yyaxares  or  his  succes- 
sor as  the  religion  of 
the  state.  The  essence 
af  Magism  was  the 
worship  of  tlie  elements, 
fire,  water,  air,  and  earth,  with  a  special  preference 
of  fire  to  the  remainder.  Temples  were  not  allowed, 
but  fire-altars  were  maintained  on  various  sacred 
sites,  generally  mountain  tojis,  where  sacrifices  were 
continually  offered,  and  the  flame  was  never  suffered 
to  go  out.  A  hierarcliy  naturally  followed,  to  per- 
form these  constant  rites,  and  tlie  Magi  became 
recognized  as  a  sacred  caste  entitled  to  the  venera- 
tion of  the  faithful.  They  claimed  in  many  cases 
a  power  of  divining  the  future,  and  practiced  largely 
those  occult  arts  wliich  are  still  called  by  their 
name  in  most  of  the  languages  of  modern  Europe. 
The  fear  of  polluting  the  elements  gave  rise  to  a 
number  of  curious  superstitions  among  the  profes- 
sors of  the  Magian  religion  (Herod,  i.  138);  among 
the  rest  to  the  strange  practice  of  neither  burying 
nor  liurning  their  dead,  but  exposing  them  to  l»e 
devoured  by  l>easts  or  birds  of  prey  (Herod,  i  140; 
Strab.  Kv.  .■{,  §  20).  This  custom  is  still  observed 
by  their  representatives,  the  modern  Parsees. 

13.  Mdnners,  customs^  ami  national  character. 
—  The  customs  of  tlie  Medes  are  said  to  have 
nearly  resembled  those  of  their  neighbors,  the  Ar- 
menians and  the  Persians ;  but  they  were  regarded 
as  the  inventors,  their  neighl)ors  as  the  copyists 
(Strab.  xi.  13,  §  9).  They  were  brave  and  warlike, 
excellent  riders,  and  lemarkably  skillful  with  the 
»cw.     The  tlowing  rot)e,  so  well  known  from  the 


Median  Dress.  (From  Monu- 
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a  See  Esth.  1.  3,  14,  18,  and  19.  Tfie  only  passage 
bi  Estfier  wtiere  Media  takes  precedence  of  Persia  is 
%  "J,  whjre  >ve  hare  a  mention  of  "  the  book  of  the 
tbroniclee  cf  the  kjigs  of  Media  and  Persia."  Here 
Im  order  u>  cU-^.nol(>gical.     As   tha  Median  empira 
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Persepclitan  sculptures,  was  their  native  dress,  and 
was  certainly  among  the  points  for  which  the  Per- 
sians were  beholden  to  them.  Their  whole  costume 
was  rich  and  splendid ;  they  were  fond  of  scarlet, 
and  decorated  themselves  with  a  quantity  of  gold, 
in  the  shape  of  chains,  collars,  annlcts,  etc.  Aa 
troops  they  were  considered  little  inferior  to  the 
native  Persians,  next  to  whom  they  were  usuaJy 
ranged  in  the  battle-field.  They  fought  both  on 
foot  and  on  horseback,  and  carried,  not  bows  and 
arrows  only,  but  shields,  short  spears,  and  poniards. 
It  is  thought  that  they  must  have  excelled  in  th« 
manufacture  of  some  kinds  of  stuffs. 

14.  References  to  the  Medes  in  Scripture. — 
The  references  to  the  Medes  in  the  canonical  Scrip- 
tures are  not  very  numerous,  Ijut  they  are  striking. 
We  first  hear  of  certain  "  cities  of  the  Medes,"  in 
which  the  captive  Israelites  were  placed  by  "  the 
king  of  Assyria  "  on  the  destruction  of  Samaria,' 
B.  c.  721  (2  K.  xvii.  6,  xviii.  11).  This  implies 
the  subjection  of  Media  to  Assyria  at  the  time  of 
Shalmaneser,  or  of  Sargon,  his  successor,  and  ac- 
cords (as  we  have  shown)  very  clo.sely  with  the 
account  given  by  the  latter  of  certain  military 
colonies  which  he  planted  in  the  Median  country. 
Soon  afterwards  Isaiah  prophesies  the  part  which 
the  Medes  shall  take  in  the  destruction  of  Babylon 
(Is.  xiii.  17,  xxi.  2);  which  is  again  still  more  dis- 
tinctly declared  by  Jeremiah  (li.  11  and  28),  who 
sufficiently  indicates  the  independence  of  Media  in 
his  day  (xxv.  25).  Daniel  relates,  as  a  historian, 
the  fact  of  the  Medo-Persic  conquest  (v.  28,  31), 
giving  an  account  of  the  reign  of  Darius  the  Mede, 
who  appears  to  have  been  made  viceroy  by  Cyrus 
(vi.  1-28).  In  Ezra  we  have  a  mention  of  Ach- 
metha  (Ecbatana),  "  the  palace  in  the  province  of 
the  jVIedes,"  where  the  decree  of  Cyrus  was  found 
(vi.  2-5)  —  a  notice  which  accords  with  the  known 
fects  that  the  Median  capital  was  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment under  Cyrus,  but  a  royal  residence  only 
and  not  the  seat  of  government  under  Darius 
Hystaspis.  Finally,  in  Esther,  the  high  rank  of 
Media  under  the  Persian  kings,  yet  at  the  same 
time  its  subordinate  position,  are  marked  by  the 
frequent  combination  of  the  two  names  in  phrases 
of  honor,  the  precedency  being  in  every  case  as- 
signed to  the  Persians." 

In  the  Apocryphal  Scriptures  the  Medes  occupy 
a  more  prominent  place.  The  chief  scene  of  one 
whole  book  (Tobit)  is  Media  ;  and  in  another 
(.Judith)  a  very  striking  portion  of  the  narrative 
belongs  to  the  same  country.  But  the  historical 
character  of  both  these  books  is  with  reason 
doubted ;  and  from  neither  can  we  derive  any  au- 
thentic or  satisfactory  information  concerning  the 
lieople.  From  the  story  of  Toltias  little  could  be 
gathered,  even  if  we  accepted  it  as  true;  while  the 
history  of  Arphaxad  (which  seems  to  he  merely  a 
distorted  account  of  the  struggle  between  the  rebel 
Phraortes  and  Darius  Hystaspis)  adds  nothing  to 
our  knowledge  of  that  contest.  The  mention  of 
Rhages  in  both  narratives  as  a  Median  t/)wn  and 
region  of  importance  is  geographically  correct ;  and 
it  is  historically  true  that  Phraortes  sufTered  his 
overthrow  in  the  Rhagian  district.  But  beyond 
these  facts  the  narratives  in  question  contain  little 

preceded  the  Persian,  its  chronicles  came  first  in  "  th# 
book."  The  precedency  in  Daniel  (v.  28,  and  vl  h 
12,  &c.)  is  owing  to  the  fact  of  a  Median  viceroy  beia| 
established  on  the  thron*. 
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.hat  even  illustrates  the  true  history  of  the  Median 
nation.  (See  the  articles  on  Judith  and  Tobias 
in  Winer's  Realicoi-ttrbuch  ;  and  on  the  general 
guhject  compare  Kawlinson's  fferor/utus  i.  401-422; 
Bosanquet'3  Ciironolo(/y  of  ihe  .Ifedes,  read  l)efore 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  June  5,  1858;  Brandis, 
Rerum  Assyriarwn  tempora  eJtiend'iUi,  pp.  1-14; 
Grote's  History  of  Greece^  iii.  pp.  301-312;  and 
Hupfeld's  Kxercitationum  Ihrodoteavum  Speciinina 
duo,  p.  56  ff.)  G.  K. 

ME'DIA  (^7^,  i.  e.  ^ladai:  Mt/S/o:  Media), 
a  country  the  general  situation  of  which  is  abund- 
antly clear,  though  its  limits  may  not  be  capable 
of  beins  precisely  determined.  Media  lay  north- 
west of  Persia  Proper,  south  and  southwest  of  the 
Caspian,  east  of  Armenia  and  Assyria,  west  and 
northwest  of  the  great  salt  desert  of  Iram.  Its 
greatest  length  was  from  north  to  south,  and  in 
this  direction  it  extended  from  the  32d  to  the  40th 
parallel,  a  distance  of  550  miles.  In  width  it 
reached  from  about  long.  45°  to  53°;  but  its 
average  breadth  was  not  more  than  from  250  to 
300  miles.  Its  area  may  be  reckoned  at  about 
150.000  square  miles,  or  three-fourths  of  that  of 
modern  France.  The  natural  boundary  of  Media 
on  the  north  was  the  river  Aras ;  on  the  west 
Zagros  and  the  mountain-chain  which  connects 
Zagros  with  Ararat ;  in  the  south  Media  was  prob- 
ably separated  from  Persia  by  the  desert  which  now 
forms  the  boundary  between  Farsistnn  and  Jnik 
Ajemi  ;  on  the  east  its  natural  limit  was  the 
desert  and  the  Caspian  Gates.  West  of  the  Gates, 
it  was  bounded,  not  (as  is  commonly  said)  by  the 
Caspian  Sea,  but  by  the  mountain  range  south  of 
that  sea,  which  separates  between  the  high  and  the 
low  country.  It  thus  comprised  the  modem  prov- 
inces of  Irak  Ajemi,  Persian  Kurdistan,  part  of 
Luristan,  Azerbijan,  perhaps  Tnlish  and  Ghiitn, 
but  not  Mftzanderan  or  Asterabad. 

The  division  of  Media  commonly  recognized  by 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  was  that  into  Media 
Magna,  and  Media  Atropatene.  (Strab.  xi.  13, 
§  1;  comp.  Polyb.  v.  44;  Plin.  //.  N.  vi.  13;  Ptol. 
vi.  2,  &c.)  (1.)  Media  Atropatene,  so  named  from 
the  satrap  Atropates,  who  became  independent 
monarch  of  the  province  on  the  destruction  of  the 
Persian  empire  by  Alexander  (Strab.  ut.  sup. ;  Diod. 
Sic.  xviii.  3),  corresponded  nearly  to  the  modern 
Azerbijan,  being  the  tract  situated  between  the 
Caspian  and  the  mountains  which  run  north  from 
Zagros,  and  consisting  mainly  of  the  rich  and  fertile 
basin  of  Lake  Urumiyeh,  with  the  valleys  of  the 
Aras  and  the  Sejid  Riid.  This  is  chiefly  a  high 
tract,  varied  between  mountains  and  plains,  and 
lying  mostly  three  or  four  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea  level.  The  basin  of  Lake  Urumiyeh  has  a  still 
greater  elevation,  the  surface  of  the  lake  itself,  into 
which  all  the  rivers  run,  being  as  much  as  4,200 
feet  above  the  ocean.  The  country  is  fairly  fertile, 
well-watered  in  most  places,  and  favorable  to  agri- 
culture; its  climate  is  temperate,  though  occa- 
sionally severe  in  winter;  it  produces  rice,  corn  of 
ill  kinds,  wine,  silk,  white  wax,  and  all  manner  of 
delicious  fruits.  Tabriz,  its  modern  capital,  forms 
the  summer  residence  of  the  Persian  kings,  and  is 
I  beautiful  place,  situated  in  a  forest  of  orchards. 
The  ancient  Atropatene  may  have  included  also  the 
countries  of  Ghilan  and  Talish,  together  with  the 
plain  of  .}foghan  at  the  mouth  of  the  combined 
Kur  and  Aras  rivers.  These  tracts  are  low  and 
lat;  that  of  Moyhan  is  sandy  and  sterile;    Tnli$h 
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is  more  product  ve ;  while  Ghilnn  (like  .}fntftiideran) 
is  rich  and  fertile  in  the  highest  degree.  The 
climate  of  Ghilan,  however,  is  unhealthy,  and  at 
times  pestilential ;  the  streams  perpetually  overflow 
their  banks;  and  the  waters  which  escape  stagnate 
in  marshes,  whose  exhalations  spread  disease  and 
death  among  the  inhabitants.  (2. )  Media  Magna 
lay  south  and  east  of  Atropatene.  Its  northern 
boundary  was  the  range  of  Ellmrz  from  the  Caspian 
(Jates  to  the  Rmlbar -pass,  through  which  the  Sefd 
Rud  reaches  the  low  country  of  Ghilan.  It  then 
adjoined  upon  Atropatene,  from  which  it  may  be 
regarded  as  separated  by  a  line  running  about  S. 
W.  by  W.  from  the  bridge  of  Menjil  to  Zagim 
Here  it  touched  Assyria,  from  which  it  was  prob- 
ably divided  by  the  last  line  of  hills  towards  th« 
west,  before  the  mountains  ?ink  down  upon  i\\i 
plain.  On  the  south  it  was  bounded  by  Snsiana 
and  Persia  Proper,  the  former  of  which  it  met  in 
the  modem  Luristnn,  probably  about  lat.  33°  3(K, 
while  it  struck  the  latter  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Zagros  range,  in  lat.  32°  or  32°  30'.  Towards  the 
east  it  was  closed  in  by  the  great  salt  desert,  which 
Herodotus  reckons  to  Sagartia,  and  later  writers  to 
Parthia  and  Carmania.  Media  INIagna  thus  con- 
tained great  part  of  Kurdistan  and  Luristnn,  with 
all  Ardelai  and  Irak  Ajemi.  The  character  of 
this  tract  is  very  varied.  Towards  the  west,  in 
Ardelnn,  Kurdistan,  and  Luristnn,  it  is  highly 
mountainous,  but  at  the  same  time  well  watered 
and  richly  wooded,  fertile  and  lovely;  on  the  north, 
along  the  flank  of  Elburz,  it  is  less  charming,  but 
still  pleasatit  and  tolerably  productive;  while  to- 
wards the  east  and  southeast  it  is  bare,  arid,  rocky, 
And  sandy,  supporting  with  difficulty  a  spare  and 
wretched  population.  The  present  productions  of 
Zagros  are  cotton,  tobacco,  hemp,  Indian  corn,  rice, 
wheat,  wine,  and  fruits  of  every  variety:  every 
valley  is  a  garden ;  and  besides  valleys,  extensive 
plains  are  often  found,  furnishing  the  most  excellent 
pasturage.  Here  were  nurtured  the  valuable  breed 
of  horses  called  Nisaean,  which  the  Persians  culti- 
vated with  such  especial  care,  and  from  which  the 
horses  of  the  monarch  were  always  chosen.  Tlie 
pasture-grounds  of  Khawak  and  Alishtar  between 
Behistun  and  Khorram-abnd,  probably  represent 
the  "  Nisaean  plain  "  of  the  ancients,  which  seems 
to  have  taken  its  name  from  a  town  Nissea  (Nisaya), 
mentioned  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions. 

Although  the  division  of  Media  into  these  two 
provinces  can  only  be  distinctly  proved  to  have 
existed  from  the  t'tne  of  Alexander  the  Great,  yet 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  more  ancient, 
dating  from  the  settlement  of  the  Medes  in  the 
country,  which  did  not  take  place  all  at  once,  but 
was  first  in  the  more  northern  and  afterwards  in 
the  southem  country.  It  is  indicative  of  the  divis- 
ion, that  there  were  two  Ecbatanas  —  one,  -the 
northern,  at  Takht-i-Sideiman  :  the  other,  the 
southern,  at  JInmadan,  on  the  flanks  of  Mount 
Orontes  {FJwand)  —  respectively  the  capitals  of  tlie 
two  districts.     [Ecbatana.] 

Next  to  the  two  Ecbatanas,  the  chief  town   in 

Media  was  undoubtedly  Rhages  —  the  Raga  of  the 

inscriptions.     Hither  the  rebel  Phraortes  fled  on 

his  defeat  by  Darius  Hystaspis,  and  hither  too  came 

Darius  Codomannus  after  the  battle  of  Arbela.  on 

his  wa'-  to  the  eastern  provinces  (Arr.  Exp.  Alex. 

iii.  20       The  only  other  place  of  much  note  waa 

I  Bagisfana,  the   modern   Behistun,  which  guarded 

I  the  chief  pass  connecting  Media  with  the  Mesop^ 

I  tamian  pkiin. 
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No  doul)t  both  parts  of  Media  were  further  sub- 
jivided  into  provinces;  but  no  trustworthy  account 
•f  these  minor  divisions  has  come  down  to  us.  The 
tract  about  Ithaajes  was  certainly  called  Hha<^iana; 
*nd  the  mountain  tract  ac\joining  Persia  seems  to 
have  Ijcen  i<nown  as  I'araetacene,  or  the  country  of 
tlie  I'arajtacaj.  Ptolemy  gives  as  Median  districts 
Klymais,  Choromithrene,  Sigrina,  Daritis,  and 
Syromedia;  but  these  names  are  little  known  to 
oilier  writers,  and  suspicions  attach  to  some  of 
them.  On  the  whole  it  would  seem  that  we  do 
flot  possess  materials  for  a  minute  account  of  the 
ancient  geography  of  the  country,  which  is  very 
impoi'fectly  described  by  fcJtrabo,  and  almost  omitted 
by  Pliny. 

(See  Sir  II.  Kawlinson's  Articles  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Geogrnpliical  Society,  vol.  ix.  Art.  2,  and 
▼ol.  X.  Articles  I  and  2;  and  compare  Layard's 
Nineveh  and  Babylon,  chap.  xvii.  and  xviii. ;  Ches- 
ney's  Eujihrales  Expedition,  1.  122,  &c. ;  Kinneir's 
Persian  Empire ;  Ker  Porter's  Travels ;  and  Kaw- 
linson's Herodotus,  vol.  i.  Appendix,  Essay  ix.) 
[On  the  geography,  see  also  Hitter's  Erdkmule, 
viii.  and  ix.,  and  M.  von  Niebuhr's  Geschichle 
Assures  u.  Babel's,  pp.  380-314.]  G.  R. 

*  We  are  now  to  add  to  the  above  sources  Prof. 
Rawlinson's  Ancient  Monarchies,  vol.  iii.,  the  first 
part  of  which  (pp.  1-557)  is  occupied  with  the 
history  of  the  Medes.  This  volume  has  appeared 
since  the  foregoing  article  was  written.  On  some 
of  the  points  of  contact  between  Median  history 
and  the  Bible,  see  Rawlinson's  Historical  Evi- 
dences, lect.  v.,  and  the  Notes  on  the  text  (Bamp- 
ton  Lectures  for  1859),  and  also  Niebuhr's  Gesch. 
Assiir's  u.  Babel's,  pp.  55  f.,  144  f.,  224,  and  else- 
where. Arnold  comprises  the  history  and  the 
geography  of  the  subject  under  the  one  head  of 
"Medien,"  in  Herzog's  Real-Encyk.  ix.  2-'Jl-234. 
See  in  the  Dictionary  the  articles  on  Babylon, 
Danikl,  and  Dakius,  the  Mede.  H. 

ME'DIAN  (S^^n  ;  Keri,  nWl!^  :  6  Mf/5os: 
Medus).  Darius,  "the  son  of  Ahasuerus,  of  the 
need  of  the  Medes  "  (Dan.  ix.  1)  or  "  the  Mede  " 
(xi.  1),  is  thus  described  in  Dan.  v.  31. 

MEDICINE.  I.  Next  to  care  for  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  shelter,  the  curing  of  hurts  takes  prece- 
dence even  amongst  savage  nations.  At  a  later 
period  comes  tlie  treatment  of  sickness,  and  recog- 
nition of  states  of  disease ;  and  these  mark  a  nascent 
civilization.  Internal  diseases,  and  all  for  which 
an  obvious  cause  cannot  be  assigned,  are  in  the 
most  early  period  viewed  as  the  visitation  of  God, 
or  as  the  act  of  some  malignant  power,  human  — 
as  the  evil  eye  —  or  else  superhuman,  and  to  be 
dealt  with  l)y  sorcery,  or  some  other  occult  sup 
posed  agency,  'i'he  Indian  notion  is  that  all  dis- 
eases are  the  work  of  an  evil  spirit  (Sprengel, 
Gesch.  der  Arzeneikunde,  pt.  ii.  48).  But  among 
k  civilized  race  the  i)reeminence  of  the  medical  art 
(s  confessed  in  proportipn  to  the  increased  value  set 
m  liuman  life,  and  the  vastly  greater  amount  of 
tomfort  and  enjoyment  of  which  civilized  man  is 
iapal)le.  It  would  be  strange  if  their  close  con- 
lectiou  historically  with  Egypt  had  not  imbued 


a  Recent  researches  at  Kouyunjik  have  given  pre***, 
rt  is  saiu,  of  the  use  of  the  microscope  in  minute 
iieyices,  and  yielded  up  even  specimens  of  magnifying 
ienses.  A  cone  engraved  with  a  table  of  cubes,  so 
imail  »s  to  be  unintelligible  without  a  lens,  was  bi"OUght 
icm*  by  Sit  II   liawlinson,  and  is  now  in  the  British 
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the  Israelites  with  a  strong  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  this  art,  and  with  some  considerable  degree 
of  medical  culture.  From  the  most  ancient  te.sti- 
monies,  sacred  and  secular,  Egypt,  from  whatever 
cause,  though  perhaps  from  necessity,  was  foremost 
aniong  the  nations  in  this  most  human  of  studies 
purely  physical.  Again,  as  the  active  intelligence 
of  Greece  flowed  in  upon  her,  and  mingled  with  the 
immense  store  of  patliological  records  which  must 
have  accumulated  under  the  system  descriljed  by 
Herodotus,  —  l^gypt,  especially  Alexandria,  became 
the  medical  repertory  and  museum  of  the  world. 
Thither  all  that  was  best  worth  preserving  amid 
earlier  civilizations,  whether  her  own  or  foreign, 
had  been  attracted,  and  medicine  and  surgery  flour- 
ished amidst  political  decadence  and  artistic  decline. 
The  attempt  has  been  made  by  a  French  writer 
(Renouard,  Histoire  de  Medicine  depuis  son  Grig- 
ine,  etc.)  to  arrange  in  periods  the  growth  of 
the  medical  art  as  follows:  1st.  The  Primitivs 
or  Instinctive  Period,  lasting  from  the  earliest  re- 
corded treatment  to  the  fall  of  Troy.  2d.  The 
Sacred  or  Mystic  Period,  lasting  till  the  dis- 
persion of  the  Pythagorean  Society,  500  u.  c. 
3d.  The  Philosophical  Period,  closing  with  the 
foundation  of  the  Alexandrian  Library,  B.  c.  320. 
4th.  The  Anatomical  Period,  which  continued 
until  the  death  of  Galen,  A.  D.  200.  But  these 
artificial  lines  do  not  strictly  exhibit  the  truth 
of  the  matter.  Egypt  was  the  earliest  home 
of  medical  and  other  skill  for  the  region  of  the 
Mediterranean  basin,  and  every  Egyptian  mummy 
of  the  more  expensive  and  elaborate  sort,  involved  a 
process  of  anatomy.  This  gave  opportunities  of  in- 
specting a  vast  numl:er  of  bodies,  varying  in  every 
possible  condition.  Such  opportunities  were  sure 
to  be  turned  to  account  (Pliny,  N.  H.  xix.  5)  by 
the  more  diligent  among  the  faculty  —  for  <'  the 
physicians  "  embalmed  ((ien.  1.  2).  The  intes- 
tines had  a  separate  receptacle  assigned  them,  or 
were  restored  to  the  body  through  the  ventral 
incision  (Wilkinson,  v.  468);  and  every  such  pro- 
cess which  we  can  trace  in  the  mummies  disco\ 
ered  shows  the  most  minute  accuracy  of  manipula- 
tion. Notwithstanding  these  laborious  efforts,  we 
have  no  trace  of  any  philosophical  or  rational  sys- 
tem of  l^gyptian  origin;  and  medicine  in  I<igypt 
was  a  mere  art  or  profession.  Of  science  the 
Asclepiadfe  of  Greece  were  the  true  originators. 
Hippocrates,  who  wrote  a  book  on  "  Ancient  Medi- 
cine," and  who  seems  to  have  had  many  oppor- 
tunities of  access  to  foreign  sources,  gives  no 
prominence  to  Egypt.  It  was  no  doubt  owing  to 
the  repressive  influences  of  her  fixed  institutions 
that  this  country  did  not  attain  to  a  vast  and 
speedy  proficiency  in  medical  science,  when  post 
mortem  examination  was  so  general  a  rule  instead 
of  being  a  rare  exception.  Still  it  is  impossible 
to  believe  that  considerable  advances  in  physiology 
could  have  failed  to  be  made  there  from  time  to 
time,  and  similarly,  though  we  cannot  so  well 
determine  how  far,  in  Assyria."  The  best  guar- 
antee for  the  advance  of  medical  science  is,  aftei 
all,  the  interest  which  every  human  being  has  in 
it;  and  this  is  most  strongly  felt  in  large  grega- 


Museum.  As  to  whether  the  inyention  was  brought 
to  bear  on  medical  science,  proof  is  wanting.  Prob- 
ably such  science  had  not  yet  been  pushed  to  the  poin 
at  which  the  microscope  becomes  useful.  Only  thoM 
who  have  quick  keen  eyes  for  the  nature-worlJ  ♦'•• 
the  want  of  such  spectacles. 
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,»ious  masses  of  population.  Compared  with  tUe 
mid  countries  around  them,  at  any  rate,  Egypt 
must  have  seemed  incalculably  advanced.  Hence 
the  awe,  with  which  Homer's  Greeks  speak  of  her 
wealth,^  resources,  and  medi- 
cal skill;  and  even  the  visit 
of  Abraham,  though  prior  to 
this  period,  found  her  no 
doubt  in  advance  of  other 
30untrie3.  Representations  ^ 
of  early  Egyptian  surgery  / 
apparently  occur  on  some  of 
the  monuments  of  Beni- 
Hassan.     Flint  knives  used 

for  embalming  have  been  recovered  —  the  "Ethi- 
opic  stone"  of  Herodotus   (ii.  86;  comp.  Ex.  iv. 
25)  was  probably  either  black  flint  or  agate;  and 
those    who    have   assisted    at   the   opening   of    a 
mummy  have  noticed  that  the  teeth  exhibited  a 
dentistry  not  inferior  in  execution  to  the  work  of 
the  best  modern  experts.     Tiiis  confirms  the  state- 
ment of  Herodotus  that  every  part  of  the  body  was 
studied  l)y  a  distinct  practitioner.     Pliny  (vii.  57) 
;rts  that  the  Egyptians  claimed  the  invention 
the  healing  art,  and  (xxvi.  1)  thinks 
dem  sulyect  to  many  diseases.     Their 
many  medicines"  are  mentioned  (Jer. 
Ivi.  11).    Many  valuable  drugs  may  be 
ierived  from  the  plants  mentioned  by 
iWilkinson  (iv.  G21),  and  the  senna  of 
[the  adjacent  interior  of  Africa  still  ex- 
all  other.     Athothmes  H.,  king  of 
Jthe  country,  is   said  to    have  written 
[on  the  subject  of  anatomy.     Hermes 
^(who   may    perhaps    be    tlie   same  as 
Athothmes,   intellect  personified,  only 
disguised    as   a    deity    instead    of    a 
legendary  king),  was  said  to  have  writ- 
ten six  books  on  medicine;  in  which  an 
entire  chapter  was  devoted  to  diseases 
of  the  eye  (Ilawlinson's  He  rod,  note  to 
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had  salaries  from  the  public  treasury,  and  treated 
always  according  to  established  precedents,  or 
deviated  from  these  at  their  peril,  in  case  of  a 
fatal   termination  ;    if,    however,    the  patient  died 


Flint  Knives.     (Wilkii 


».) 


under  accredited  treatment  no  blame  was  attach  3(L 
They  treated  gratis  patients  when  ti*avelling  or 
on  military  service.  IMost  diseases  were  by  theai 
ascribed  to  indigestion  and  excessive  eating  (Diod 
Sicul.«  i.  82),  and  when  their  science  failed  them 
magic/  was  called  in.  On  recovery  it  was  also 
customary  to  suspend  in  a  temple  an  exvoto,  which 
was  commonly  a  model  of  the  part  affecteid;  and 
such  offerings  doubtless,  as  in  the  Coan  Temple  of 
JEscuIapius,  became  valuable  aids  to  the  pathological 


ii.  84),  and  the  first  half  of  which  related 


Doctors  (or  Barbers  ?)  and  Patients.     (Wilkinson. 


to  anatomy.  The  various  recipes  known  to  have  student.  The  Ii^gyptians  who  lived  in  the  corn- 
been  beneficial  were  recorded,  with  their  peculiar  I  growing  region  are  said  by  Herodotus  (ii.  77)  td 
cases,  in  the  memoirs  of  pliysic,  inscribed  among  '  have  been  si)ecially  attentive  to  health.     The  prac- 


the  laws,  and  deposited  in  the  principal  temples 
of  the  place  (Wilkinson,  iii.  396,  397).  The  repu- 
tation of  its  practitioners  in  historical  times  was 
such  that  both  Cyrus  and  Darius  sent  to  Egypt  for 
physicians  or  surgeons''  (Herod,  iii.  1,  129-132); 
and  by  one  of  the  same  country,  no  doubt,  Cam- 
byses'  wound  was*^  tended,  though  not  perhaps  with 
much  zeal  for  his  recovery. 

Of  midwifery  we  have  a  distinct  notice  (Ex  i. 
15),  and  of  women  as  its  practitioners,^  which  fact 
may  also  be  verified  from  the  sculptures  (Raw- 
Unson's  note  on   Herod,  ii.  84).     The  physicians 


a  n.  ix.  381 ;  Od.  iv.  229.  See  also  Herod,  ii.  84, 
(ind  i.  77.  The  simple  heroes  had  reverence  for  the 
healing  skill  which  extended  only  to  wounds.  There 
Is  hardly  any  n>cognitioa  of  disease  in  Homer.  There 
te  sudden  death,  pestilence,  and  weary  old  age,  but 
hardly  any  fixed  morbid  condition  save  in  a  simile 
Od.  T.  395).  See,  however,  a  letter  De  rgbus  ex 
Homero  merlicis,  D.  U.  \Volf,  Wittenberg,  1791. 

&  Comp.  the  letter  of  Benhadad  to  Joram,  2  K.  t. 

I,  to  procure  the  cure  of  Naaman. 

c  The  words  of  Herod,  (iii.  66),  w?  ecr(^aK6Ai<re  re  to 

•4ov  Kttt  6  fXTjpbs  TaxtcTTa  ea-d-rn),  appear  to  indicate 

treatment  by  the  terms  employed.     It  ia  not 


tice  of  circumcision  is  traceable  on  monuments 
certahdy  anterior  to  the  age  of  Joseph.  Its  an- 
tiquity is  involveil  in  obscurity;  especially  as  all 
we  know  of  the  l*2gyptians  makes  it  unlikely 
that  they  would  have  borrowed  such  a  practice, 
so  late  as  the  period  of  Abraham,  from  any 
mere  sojourner  among  them.  Its  beneficial  eflfecta 
in  the  temperature  of  Egypt  and  Syria  ha^'« 
often  been  noticed,  especially  as  a  preservative  of 
cleanliness,  etc.  The  scrupulous  attention  paid  to 
the  dead  was  favorable  to  the  health  of  the  living. 
Such  powerful  drugs  as  asphaltura,  natron,  rasiu, 


unlikely  the  physician  may  have  taken  the  opportunity 
to  avenge  tlie  wrongs  of  his  nation. 

d  The  sex  is  clear  from  the  Heb.  grammatical  forms. 
The  names  of  two,  Shiphrah  and  Fuah,  are  recorded. 
The  treatment  of  new-born  Hebi-ew  infants  is  men 
tioned  (Ez.  xvi.  4^  as  consisting  in  washing,  salting, 
and  swaddling:  this  last  was  not' used  in  Egypt  (Wil- 
kinson). 

e  The  same  author  adds  that  the  meat  common 
method  of  treatment  was  by  /cAvo-juois  koX  yr,areCanf  km 
cjiceTois. 

/  Magicians  and  physicians  both  belonged  to  th« 
priestly  caste,  and  perhaps  united  their  professioiu  i» 
one  person. 
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pure  'Jtumcn,  and  various  aromatic  gums,  sup- 1  importance  wliicli  would  tend  to  clieck  the  Jew« 
pressed  or  counteracted  all  noxious  effluvia  from  «  fmni  sharing  this  was  the  ceremonial  law,  the  special 
the  corpse;  even  the  8aw-<liist  of  the  floor,  on  }  reverence  of  Jewish  feelinj^  towards  human  remains, 
which  the  Itody  had  l<een  cleansed,  was  collected  I  and  the  abhorrence  of  "  uncleanness."  Vet  those 
in  small  linen  baj^s,  which,  to  the  number  of  I  .lews  —  and  there  were  at  all  times  since  the  Cap. 
twenty  or   thirty,  were  deposited   in   vases   near  |  tivity  not  a  few,  perhaps  —  who  tended  to  foreijjn 

laxity,  and  affected  Greek 
philosophy  and  culture, 
would  assuredly,  as  we 
shall  have  further  occasion 
to  notice  that  they  in  fact 
did,  enlarge  their  ana- 
tomical knowledge  from 
sources  which  repelled  theii 
stricter  brethren,  and  tlie 
result  would  be  apparent 
in  the  general  elevated 
standard  of  that  profession, 
even  as  practiced  in  Jeru- 
salem. The  diffusion  of 
Christianity  in  the  3d  and 
4th  centuries  exercised  a 
similar  but  more  univer 
sal  restraint  on  the  dis 
secting-i-oom,  until  anato- 
my as  a  pursuit  became 
.  , .  .    ,  ^.    .  ,  X    .  ^     .^  ,  .  extinct,  and  the  notion  of 

Stone  tablet  dedicated  to  Amunre,  for  the  recovery  of  a  complaint  in  the  profaneness  quelling  every- 
ear ;  found  at  Thebes.  *  ,    ^  "         •' 

where  such  researches,  sur- 
gical science  became  stag- 
nant to  a  degree  to  which  it  had  never  previously 


ExvotoB.     (Wilkinson.) 
Ivory  hand,  in  Mr.  Salt's  collection. 


8.  An  ear,  of  terra  cotta,  from  Thebes,  in  Sir  J.  Gardner  Wilkinson's  possession 

the  tomb  (Wilkinson,''  v.  4G8,  469).  For  the  extent 
to  which  these  practices  were  imitated  among  the 
Jews,  see  Emhalming;  at  any  rate  the  unclean- 
ness imputed  to  contact  with  a  corpse  was  a  pow- 
erful preservative  c  against  the  inoculation  of  the 
living  frame  with  morbid  humors.  But,  to  pursue 
to  later  times  this  merely  general  question,  it  appears 
(Pliny,  N.  H.  xix.  5  ^)  that  the  Ptolemies  them- 
selves practiced  dissection,  and  that,  at  a  period 
when  Jewish  intercourse  with  Egypt  was  complete 
and  reciprocal,e  there  existed  in  Alexandria  a  great 
zeal  for  anatomical  study.     The  only  influence  of 


a  "  L'Egypte  moderne  n'en  est  plus  la,  et,  comme 
M.  Pariset  IV  ?i  bien  signale,  les  tonibeaux  des  peres, 
Infiltr^s  par  les  eaux  du  Nil,  se  convertissent  en  autant 
de  foyers  pestilentiels  pour  leurs  enfants  "  (Michel 
fi^vy,  p.  12).  This  may  perhaps  be  the  true  account 
of  the  production  of  the  modern  plague,  which,  how- 
ever, disappears  when  the  temperature  rises  above  a 
given  limit,  excessive  heat  tending  to  dissipate  the 
miasma. 

h  This  author  further  refers  to  Pettigrew's  History 
of  Egyptian  Mumtnies. 

c  Dr.  Ferguson,  in  an  article  on  pestilential  infec- 
tion. Quarterly  Review^  vol.  xlvi.,  1832,  insists  on 
actual  contact  with  the  diseased  or  dead  as  the  condi- 
tion of  transmission  of  the  disease.  But  compare  a 
tract  by  Dr.  Macmichael,  On  the  Progress  of  Opinion 
on  the  Subject  of  Contagion.  See  also  Essays  on  State 
Medicine.^  H.  W.  Rumsey ,  London,  1856.  ess  iii.  p  130, 
4c.  For  ancient  opinions  on  the  matter,  see  fanim 
J^in.  ed.  Sydenham  Society,  i.  284,  &c.  Thucydides, 
in  his  description  of  the  Athenian  plague,  is  the  first 
who  alludes  to  it,  and  that  but  inferentially.  It  seems 
an  tne  whole  most  likely  that  contagiousness  is  a 
juality  of  morbid  condition  which  may  be  present  or 
absent.  What  the  conditions  are  no  one  seems  able 
to  say.  As  an  instance,  elephantiasis  was  said  by  early 
initers  (e.  g.  Aretaeus  and  Rhazes)  to  be  contagious, 
A'hich  some  modern  authorities  deny.  The  assertion 
md  denial  are  so  clear  and  circumstantial  in  either 
sase  that  nr  oth«r  solution  seems  open  to  the  ques- 
ior 


sunk  within  the  memory  of  human  records. 

In  comparing  the  growth  of  medicine  in  the  rest 
of  the  ancient  world,  the  high  rank  of  its  practi- 
tioners —  princes  and  heroes  —  settles  at  once  the 
question  as  to  the  esteem  in  which  it  was  held  in 
the  Homeric/  and  pre- Homeric  o  period.  To  de- 
scend to  the  historical,  the  story  of  Democedes ''  at 
the  court  of  Darius  illustrates  the  practice  of  Greek 
surgery  before  the  period  of  Hippocrates;  antici- 
pating in  its  gentler  waiting  upon  *  nature,  as 
compared  (Herod,   iii.  130)  with  that  of  the  Per- 


d  "  Regibus  corpora  mortuorum  ad  scrutandos  nior- 
bos  insecantibus." 

e  Cyrene,  the  well-known  Greek  African  colony,  had 
a  high  repute  for  physicians  of  excellence  ;  and  souu- 
of  its  coins  bear  the  impress  of  the  otto?,  or  assafatlt/a, 
a  medical  drug  to  which  miraculous  virtues  were 
ascribed.  Now  the  Cyrenaica  was  a  home  for  the 
Jews  of  the  dispersion  (Acts  ii.  10;  Paul.  JEgin. 
Sydenham  Society,  iii.  283). 

/  Galen  himself  wrote  a  book,  Trepl  ttJ?  Ka6'  'O/Lirjpov 
iarptKr}?,  quoted  by  Alexander  of  Tralles,  lib.  ix 
cap.  4. 

g  The  indistinctness  with  which  the  medical,  the 
magical,  and  the  poisonous  were  confounded  under  the 
word  ^dpfxaKa  by  the  early  Greeks  will  escape  no  one. 
(So  Ex.  xxii.  18,  the  Ileb.  word  for  «  witch  "  is  in  the 
LXX.  rendered  by  (^apjuaKos-)  The  legend  of  the  Ar 
gonauts  and  Medea  illustrates  this  ;  the  Homeric  Moly, 
and  Nepenthes,  and  the  whole  story  of  Circe,  co^ 
firm  it. 

h  The  fame  which  he  had  acquired  in  Samos  hn..* 
reached  Sardis  before  Darius  discovered  his  pre&encp 
among  the  captives  taken  from  Oroetes  (Herod,  iii. 
129). 

t  The  best  known  name  amongst  the  pioneers  of 
Greek  medical  science  is  Herodicus  of  Selymbria,  "qui 
totam  gymnasticam  medicinte  adjunxit ;  "  for  whi<-h 
he  was  censured  by  Hippocrates  {Biblinih.  Script.  Med 
8.  v.).  The  alliance,  however,  of  the  larpt/cTj  with  it.f 
yv^i/aoTiK^  iff  familiar  to  us  from  the  Dialogues  kj) 
Plato. 
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siacB  and  Egyptians,  the  method  and  maxims  of 
that  Father  of  physic,  who  wrote  against  the  the- 
ories and  speculations  of  the  so-called  philosophi- 
cal school,  and  was  a  true  Empiricist  before  that 
sect  was  formularized.  The  Dogmatic  school  was 
founded  after  his  time  by  his  disciples,  who  departed 
from  his  eminently  practical  and  inductive  method. 
It  recognized  hidden  causes  of  health  and  sickness 
arising  from  certain  supposed  principles  or  elements, 
out  of  which  bodies  were  composed,  and  by  virtue  of 
which  all  their  parts  and  members  were  attempered 
together  and  became  sympathetic.  He  has  some 
curious  remarks  on  the  sympathy  of  men  with  cli- 
mate, seasons,  etc.  Hippocrates  himself  rejected 
gUfKirnatural  accounts  of  disease,  and  especially  de- 
moniacal possession.  He  refers,  but  with  no  mys- 
tical sense,  to  numbers  <^  as  furnishing  a  rule  for 
cases  It  is  remarkable  that  he  extols  the  discern- 
ment of  Orientals  above  Westerns,  and  of  Asiatics 
above  Europeans,  in  medical  diagnosis.^  The  em- 
pirical school,  which  arose  in  the  third  century  B. 
c,  under  the  guidance  of  Acron  of  Agrigentura, 
Serapion  of  Alexandria,  and  Philinus  of  Cos,  *^ 
waited  for  the  symptoms  of  every  case,  disregard- 
ing the  rules  of  practice  based  on  dogmatic  princi- 
ples Among  its  votaries  was  a  Zachalias  (perhaps 
Zacharias,  and  possibly  a  Jew)  of  Babylon,  who 
(Pliny,  N.  H.  xxxvii.  10,  comp.  xxxvi.  10)  dedi- 
cated a  book  on  medicine  to  Mithridates  the  Great ; 
ita  views  were  also  supported '<  by  Herodotus  of 
Tarsus,  a  place  which,  next  to  Alexandria,  became 
distinguished  for  its  schools  of  philosophy  and  med- 
icine; as  also  by  a  Jew  named  Theodas,  or  Theu- 
das,«  of  Laodicea,  but  a  student  of  Alexandria,  and 
the  last,  or  nearly  so,  of  the  Empiricists  whom  its 
schools  produced.  The  remarks  of  Theudas  on  the 
right  method  of  observing,  and  the  v&lue  of  expe- 
rience, and  his  book  on  medicine,  now  lost,  in 
which  he  arranged  his  subject  under  the  heads  of 
indicatoria,  curatoria,  and  snlu/)rin,  earned  him 
high  reputation  as  a  champion  of  Empiricism  against 
the  reproaches  of  the  dogmatists,  though  they  were 
subsequently  impugned  by  Galen  and  Theodosius 
of  Tripoli.  His  period  was  that  from  Titus  to 
Hadrian.  "  The  empiricists  held  that  observation 
and  the  application  of  known  remedies  in  one  case 
to  others  presumed  to  be  similar  constitute  the 
whole  art  of  cultivating  medicine.  Though  their 
views  were  narrow,  and  their  information  scanty 
when  compared  with  some  of  the  chiefs  of  the  other 
sects,  and  although  they  rejected  as  useless  and  un- 
attainable all  knowledge  of  the  causes  and  recondite 
nature  of  diseases,  it  is  undeniable  that,  besides 
personal  experience,  they  freely  availed  themselves 


a  Thus  the  product  of  seven  and  forty  gives  the 
term  of  tlie  days  of  gestation  ;  in  his  nepl  vovaaiv  S, 
why  men  died,  ev  rfja-i  irepi.(r(rri<Tt.  twi/  iffiepeav,  is  dis- 
enssed ;  so  the  4th,  8th,  11th,  and  17th,  are  noted  as 
the  critical  days  in  acute  diseases. 

b  Sprengel,  lib.  sup.  iv.  52-5,  speaks  of  an  Alexan- 
Irian  school  of  medicine  as  having  carried  anatomy, 
especially  under  the  guidance  of  Hierophilus,  to  its 
highest  pitch  of  ancient  perfection.  It  seems  not, 
however,  to  have  claimed  any  distinctive  p-inciples, 
but  stands  chronologically  between  the  Dogmatic  and 
Elmpiric  schooLs. 

c  The  former  of  these  wrote  against  Hippocrates,  the 
latter  was  a  commentator  on  him  (Sprengel,  ub.  sup. 
iv.  81). 

d  It  treats  of  a  stone  called  hematite,  to  which  the 
«athor  ascribes  great  virtues,  especially  as  regards  the 
ty«r. 
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of  historical  detail,  and  of  a  strict  analogy  founded 
upon  observation  and  the  resemblance  of  phenom- 
ena "  (Dr.  Adams,  Paul.  jEgin.  ed.  Sydenham 
Soc). 

This  school,  however,  was  opposed  by  another, 
known  as  the  Methodic,  which  had  arisen  under  the 
leading  of  Themison,  also  of  Laodicea,  about  the 
period  of  Pompey  the  Great./  Asclepiades  paved 
the  way  for  the  "  method  ''  in  question,  finding  a 
theoretic  o  basis  in  the  corpuscular  or  atomic  theory 
of  physics  which  he  borrowed  from  Heraclides  of 
Pontus.  He  had  passed  some  early  years  in  Alex- 
andria, and  thence  came  to  Kome  shortly  before 
Cicero's  time  (comp.  quo  nos  medico  amicoque  usi 
sumus,  Crassus,  ap.  Cic.  tie  Oral.  i.  14).  He  was 
a  transitional  link  between  the  Dogmatic  and  Em- 
piric schools  and  this  later  or  Methodic  (Sprengel, 
ub.  sup.  pt.  V.  16),  which  sought  to  rescue  medicine 
from  the  bewildering  mass  of  particulars  in  which 
empiricism  had  plunged  it.  He  reduced  diseases  to 
two  classes,  chronic  and  acute,  and  endeavored  like- 
wise to  simplify  remedies.  In  the  mean  while  the 
most  judicious  of  medical  theorists  since  Hippocra- 
tes, Celsus  of  the  Augustan  period,  had  reviewed 
medicine  in  the  hght  which  all  these  schools 
afforded,  and  not  professing  any  distinct  teaching, 
but  borrowing  from  all,  may  be  viewed  as  eclectic. 
He  translated  Hippocrates  largely  verbniiin,  quoting 
in  a  less  degree  Asclepiades  and  others.  Antonius 
Musa,  whose  "cold-water  cure,"  after  its  successful 
trial  on  Augustus  himself,  became  generally  popidar, 
seems  to  have  had  little  of  scientific  basis;  but  by 
the  usual  method,  or  the  usual  accidents,  became 
merely  the  fashionable  practitioner  of  his  day  in 
Rome. A  Attalia,  near  Tarsus,  furnished  also, 
shortly  after  the  period  of  Celsus,  Athenseus,  the 
leader  of  the  last  of  the  schools  of  medicine  which 
divided  the  ancient  world,  under  the  name  of  the 
"Pneumatic,"  holding  the  tenet  "of  an  etherial 
principle  (iruevfia)  residing  in  the  microcosm,  by 
means  of  which  the  mind  performed  the  functions 
of  the  body."  This  is  also  traceable  in  Hippoc- 
rates, and  was  an  established  opinion  of  the 
Stoics.  It  was  exemplified  in  the  innate  heat, 
Oeofi^  ifx(pvTO$  (Aret.  de  Onus,  et  Sicjn.  Morb. 
Cliron.  ii.  13),  and  the  calidum  innatum  of  modem 
physiologists,  especially  in  the  17th  century  (I> 
Adams,  Pref.  Ai'etceus,  ed.  Syd.  Soc.).  It  ^4 
clear  that  all  these  schools  may  easily  have  con- 
tributed to  form  the  medical  opinions  current  at 
the  period  of  the  N.  T.,  that  the  two  earlier  among 
them  may  have  influenced  rabbinical  teaching  on 
that  subject  at  a  much  earlier  period,  and  that  es- 
pecially at  the  time  of  Alexander's  visit  to  Jeruaa- 


e  The  authorities  for  these  statements  about  Theu 
daa  are  given  by  Wunderbar,  Bi blisch- Talmud ische 
Medicin,  Ites  Heft,  p.  25.  He  refers  among  others  to 
Talmud,  Tr.  Nasir,  52  6  ;  to  Tosiphta  0/iloih,  §  iv. ;  and 
to  Tr.  Sanh^drhi,  33  a,  93  d;  Bee/wroth,  286. 

/  "Alia  est  Hippocratis  secta  [the  Dogmatic],  alia 
Asclepiadis,  alia  Themisonis  '•  (Seneca,  Epist.  95  ;  comp 
Juv.  Sat.  X  221). 

g  For  hi?  remains  see  Asclepiadis  BUkynici  Fras:- 
menta,  ed.  Christ.  Gottl.  Qumpert,  8o.  Vinar.  1794. 

h  Female  medical  aid  appears  to  have  been  current 
at  Rome,  whether  in  midwifery  only  (the  obstetric),  or 
in  general  practice,  as  the  titles  medica,  iarptfc^,  would 
seem  to  imply  (see  Martial,  Epig.  xi.  72).  The  Greck« 
were  not  strangers  to  female  study  of  medicine  ;  e  g 
some  fragments  of  the  famous  Aspa?!a  on  wonwn's  dli 
orders  occur  in  Aetius. 
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lem,  the  Jewish  i)eopIe,  whom  he  favored  and  pro- 
tected, had  an  opportunity  of  largely  gathering 
&x)m  the  medical  lore  of  the  West.  It  was  neces- 
sary therefore  to  pass  in  brief  review  the  growth  of 
the  latter,  and  especially  to  note  the  points  at  which 
it  intersects  the  medical  progress  of  the  Jews. 
Greek  Asiatic  medicine  culminated  in  Galen,  who 
was,  however,  still  but  a  commentator  on  his  west- 
em  predecessors,  and  who  stands  literally  without 
rival,  successor,  or  disciple  of  note,  till  the  period 
when  Greek  learning  was  reawakened  by  the 
Arabian  intellect.  Galen  himself «  belongs  to  the 
period  of  the  Antonines,  but  he  appears  to  have 
been  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Moses,  and 
to  have  travelled  in  quest  of  medical  experience  over 
Esrypt,  Syria,  and  Palestine,  as  well  as  Greece,  and 
a  large  part  of  the  West,  and,  in  particular,  to  have 
visited  the  banks  of  tlie  Jordan  in  quest  of  opobal- 
sanium,  and  the  coasts  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  obtain 
samples  of  bitumen.  He  also  mentions  Palestine 
as  producing  a  watery  wine,  suited  for  the  drink  of 
fiebrile  patients. 

II.  Having  thus  described  the  external  influences 
which,  if  any,  were  probably  most  influential  in 
forming  the  medical  practice  of  the  Hebrews,  we 
may  trace  next  its  internal  growth.  The  cabalistic 
legends  mix  up  the  names  of  Shem  and  Heber  in 
their  fables  about  healing,  and  ascribe  to  those 
patriarchs  a  knowledge  of  simples  and  rare  roots, 
with,  of  course,  magic  spells  and  occult  powers, 
such  as  have  clouded  the  history  of  medicine  from 
the  earliest  times  down  to  the  17th  century.''  So 
to  Abraham  is  ascri^\5d  a  taUsman,  the  touch  of 
which  healed  all  diy^ise.  We  know  that  such  sim- 
ple surgical  skill  a^  the  operation  for  circumcision 
implies  was  Abraham's;  but  severer  operations 
than  this  are  constantly  required  in  the  flock  and 
herd,  and  those  who  watch  carefully  the  habits  of 
animals  can  hardly  fail  to  amass  some  guiding 
principles  applicable  to  man  and  beast  alike,  lie- 
yond  this,  there  was  probably  nothing  but  such 
ordinary  obstetri«al  craft  as  has  always  been  tradi- 
tional among  the  women  of  rude  tribes,  which  could 
be  classed  as  medical  lore  in  the  family  of  the 
patriarch,  until  his  sojourn  brought  him  among  the 
more  cultivated  Philistines  and  Egyptians.  The 
only  notices  whi.,h  Scripture  affords  in  connection 
with  the  subject  are  the  cases  of  difficult  midwifery 
in  the  successive  households  of  Isaac, ^  Jacob,  and 
Judah  (Gen.  xxv.  20.  xxxv.  17,  xxxviii.  27),  and 
BO,  later,  in  that  of  Phinehas  (1  Sam.  iv.  19).    The 


a  The  Aiabs,  however,  continued  to  build  wholly 
upon  Uippocrates  and  Galen,  save  in  so  far  as  their 
advance  in  chemical  science  improved  their  pharmaco- 
poeia :  this  may  be  seen  on  reference  to  the  works  of 
Uhazes,  a.  d.  930,  and  Italy  Abbas,  A.  D.  980.  The  first 
mention  of  smallpox  is  ascribed  to  Rhazes,  who,  how- 
ever, quotes  several  earlier  writers  on  the  subject. 
Mohammed  himself  is  said  to  have  been  versed  in 
medicines  and  to  have  compiled  some  aphorisms  upon 
it ;  and  a  herbaHst  literature  was  always  exten- 
Bi/ely  followed  in  the  East  from  the  days  of  Solomon 
downwards  (Freind's  History  of  Medicine,  ii.  5,  27). 

b  See,  in  evidence  of  this,  Royal  and  Practical 
ITiymistry,  in  three  treatises,  London,  1670. 

e  Doubts  have  been  raised  as  to  the  possibility  of 
twins  being  born,  one  holding  the  other's  heel ;  but 
there  does  not  seem  any  such  limit  to  the  operations 
of  nature  as  any  objection  on  that  score  would  imply. 
AAer  all,  it  was  perhaps  only  just  such  a  relative  po- 
irtion  of  the  iinibe  of  the  in&nts  at  the  mere  moment 
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traditional  value  aacrii>ed  to  tba  roandiake,  in 
regard  to  generative  functions,  relates  to  the  same 
branch  of  nsitural  medicine;  but  throughout  this 
period  occurs  no  trace  of  any  attempt  to  study, 
digest,  and  systematize  the  subject.  But,  as  Israe. 
grew  and  multiplied  in  Egypt,  they  derived  doubt- 
less a  large  mental  cultivation  from  their  positior 
until  cruel  policy  turned  it  into  bondage;  eventhei 
Moses  was  rescued  from  the  lot  of  his  brethren,  an 
became  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians 
including,  of  course,  medicine  and  cognate  sciences 
(Clem.  Alex.  i.  p.  413),  and  those  attainments  per- 
haps became  suggestive  of  future  lav/s.  Some  piao 
tical  skill  in  metallurgy  is  evident  from  Ex.  mil. 
20.  But,  if  we  admit  ICgyptian  leaniing  as  ar.  in- 
gredient, we  should  also  notice  how  far  excited 
above  it  is  the  standard  of  the  whole  Jewish  legis- 
lative fabric,  in  its  exemption  f'-om  the  blemishes  of 
sorcery  and  juggling  pretenses.  The  prient,  whc 
had  to  pronounce  on  the  cure,  used  no  means  to 
advance  it,  and  the  whole  regulations  prescribed 
exclude  the  notion  of  trafficking  in  popular  super- 
stition. We  have  no  occult  practices  reserved  in 
the  hands  of  the  sacred  caste.  It  is  God  alone 
who  doeth  great  things,  working  by  the  wand  of 
Moses,  or  the  brazen  serpent ;  but  the  very  mention 
of  such  instruments  is  such  as  to  expel  all  pretense 
of  mysterious  virtues  in  the  things  themselves. 
Hence  various  allusions  to  God's  "  healing  mercy," 
and  the  title  "Jehovah  that  healeth"  (Ex.  xv.  26; 
Jer.  xvii.  14,  xxx.  17 ;  Ps.  ciii.  3,  cxlvii.  3 ;  Is.  xxx. 
26).  Nor  was  the  practice  of  physic  a  privilege  of 
the  Jewish  priesthood.  Any  one  might  practice  it, 
and  this  publicity  must  have  kept  it  pure.  Nay, 
there  was  no  Scriptural  bar  to  its  practice  by  resi- 
dent aliens.  We  read  of  "  physicians,"  "  healing," 
etc.,  in  Ex.  xxi.  19;  2  K.  viii.  29;  2  Chr.  xvi.  12; 
Jer.  viii.  22.  At  the  same  time  the  greater  leisure 
of  the  Levites  and  their  other  advantages  would 
make  them  the  students  of  the  nation,  as  a  rule,  in 
all  science,  and  their  constant  residence  in  cities 
would  give  them  the  opportunity,  if  carried  out  in 
fact,  of  a  far  wider  tield  of  observation.  The  reign 
of  peace  of  Solomon's  days  must  have  opened, 
especially  with  renewed  Egyptian  intercourse,  new 
facilities  for  the  study.  He  himself  seems  to  have 
included  in  his  favorite  natural  history  some  knowl' 
edge  of  the  medicinal  uses  of  the  creatures.  His 
works  show  him  conversant  with  the  notion  of 
remedial  treatment  (Prov.  iii.  8,  vi.  15,  xii.  18,  xvii. 
22,  XX.  30,  xxix.  1;  Eccl.  iii.  3);   and  one  passage 


of  birth  as  would  suggest  the  "  holding  by  the  heel." 
The  midwives,  it  seems,  in  case  of  twins,  were  called 
upon  to  distinguish  the  first-bom,  to  whom  important 
privileges  appertained.  The  tying  on  a  thread  or  rib- 
bon was  an  easy  way  of  preventing  mistake,  and  ths 
assistant  in  the  case  of  Tamar  seized  the  earliest  poa» 
sible  moment  for  doing  it.  "  When  the  hand  or  foot 
of  a  living  child  protrudes,  it  is  to  be  pushed  up  .  . 
and  the  head  made  to  present"  (Paul.  JEgin.  ed. 
Sydenh.  Soc.  i.  048,  Hippocr.  quoted  by  Dr.  Adams). 
This  probably  the  midwife  did  ;  at  the  same  time 
marking  him  as  first-bom  in  virtue  of  being  thus 
"  presented  "  first.  The  precise  meaning  of  the  doubt- 
ful expression  in  Gen.  xxxviii.  27  and  niarg.  is  dis- 
cussed by  Wunderbar,  nb.  sup.  p.  60,  in  reference  both 
to  the  children  and  to  the  mother.  Of  Rachel  a  Jew- 
ish commentator  says,  "  Multis  etiam  ex  itinere  diffl- 
cultatibus  praegressis,  viribusque  post  diu  protractos 
dolores  exhaustis,  atonia  uteri,  forsan  quidem  hjraa 
orrliai^a  in  pariendo  mortua  est  "  (ihid  \ 
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^see  p:  1867  f.)  indicates  considerable  knowledga  of 
inatomy.  His  repute  in  magic  is  the  univei-sal  « 
kheme  of  eastern  story.  It  has  even  been  thought 
be  had  recourse  to  the  shrine  of  ^sculapius  at 
Sidon,  and  enriched  his  resources  by  its  records  or 
relics;  but  there  seems  some  doubt  whether  this 
temple  was  of  such  high  antiquity.  Solomon,  how- 
ever, we  cannot  doubt,  would  have  turned  to  the 
account,  not  only  of  wealth  but  of  knowledge,  his 
peaceful  reign,  wide  dominion,  and  wider  renown, 
and  would  have  sought  to  traffic  in  learning,  as 
well  as  in  wheat  and  gold.     To  him  the  Talmudists 

ascribe  a  '« volume  of  cures  "  (mMIDH  ")DD), 
of  which  they  make  frequent  mention  (Fabricius, 
Ojd.  Pseudep.  V.  T.  i.  1043  f.).  Josephus  (Ant. 
vivi.  2)  mentions  his  knowledge  of  medicine,  and 
the  use  of  spells  by  him  to  expel  demons  who  cause 
sicknesses,  "  which  is  continued  among  us,''  he  adds, 
"  to  this  time."  The  dealings  of  various  prophets 
with  quasi-medical  agency  cannot  be  regarded  as 
other  than  the  mere  accidental  form  which  their 
miraculous  gifts  took  (1  K.  xiii.  6,  xiv.  12,  xvii. 
17;  2  K.  i.  4,  xx.  7;  Is.  xxxviii.  21).  Jewish  tra- 
dition has  invested  Elisha,  it  would  seem,  with  a 
function  more  largely  medicinal  than  that  of  the 
other  servants  of  God ;  but  the  Scriptural  evidence 
on  the  point  is  scanty,  save  that  he  appears  to  have 
known  at  once  the  proper  means  to  apply  to  heal 
the  waters,  and  temper  the  noxious  pottage  (2  K. 
ii.  21,  iv.  39-41).  His  healing  the  Shunammite's 
son  has  been  discussed  as  a  case  of  suspended  ani- 
mation, and  of  animal  magnetism  applied  to  resus- 
citate it;  but  the  narrative  clearly  implies  that  the 
death  was  real.  As  regards  the  leprosy,  had  the 
Jordan  commonly  possessed  the  healing  power 
which  Naaman's  faith  and  obedience  found  in  it, 
would  there  have  been  "  many  lepers  in  Israel  in  the 
days  of  Eliseus  the  prophet,"  or  in  any  other  days? 
Further,  if  our  Lord's  words  (Luke  iv.  27)  are  to 
be  taken  literally,  Elisha's  reputation  could  not 
have  been  founded  on  any  succession  of  lepers 
healed.  The  washing  was  a  part  of  the  enjoined 
lustration  of  the  leper  aj'ter  his  cure  was  complete ; 
Naaman  was  to  act  as  though  clean,  like  the  "  ten 
men  that  were  lepers,"  bidden  to  "  go  and  show 
iheraselves  to  the  priest  "  — in  either  case  it  was 
*  as  thou  hast  believed,  so  be  it  done  unto  thee." 


«  Josephus  (Ant.  viii.  2)  mentions  a  cure  of  one 
pot^sessed  with  a  devil  by  the  use  of  some  root,  the 
knowledge  of  which  was  refer»ed  by  tradition  to  Sol- 
omon. 

If  Professor  Newman  remarks  on  the  manner  of  Ben- 
hadad's  recorded  death,  that  "  when  a  man  is  so  near 
to  death  that  this  will  kill  him,  we  need  good  evi- 
dence to  show  that  the  story  is  not  a  vulgar  scandal " 
{Hebrew  Monarchy,  p.  180,  note).  The  remark  seems 
to  betray  ignorance  of  what  is  meant  by  the  crisis  of 
ft  feviir. 

c  Wunderbar,  whom  the  writer  has  followed  in  a 
large  portion  of  this  general  review  of  Jewish  medi- 
cine, and  to  whom  his  obligations  are  great,  has  here 
Bet  up  a  view  which  appears  untenable.  He  regards 
the  Babylonian  Captivity  as  parallel  in  its  efifects  to 
the  Egyptian  bondage,  and  seems  to  think  that  the 
people  would  return  debased  from  its  influence.  On 
the  contrary,  those  whom  subjection  had  made  ignoble 
iind  unpatriotic  would  remain.  If  any  returned,  it 
was  a  pledge  that  they  were  not  so  impaired  ;  and,  if 
not  impaired,  they  would  be  certainly  improved  by 
the  disciplino  they  had  undergone.  He  also  thinks 
that  sorcery  had  the  largest  share  in  any  Babylonian 
nr  Pmian  system  cf  nMdkine.     This  is  assuming  too 
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The  sickness  of  Benhadad  is  certainly  eo  de- 
scribed as  to  imply  treachery  on  the  part  of  Hazael 
(2  K.  viii.  15).  Yet  the  observation  of  Lfuce,  upon 
a  "cold-water  cure"  practiced  among  the  peoplft 
near  the  Red  Sea,  has  suggested  a  view  somewhat 
different.  The  bed-clothes  are  soaked  with  cold 
water,  and  kept  thoroughly  wet,  and  the  patient 
drinks  cold  water  freely.  But  the  crisis,  it  seems, 
occurs  on  the  third  day,  and  not  till  the  fifth  is 
it  there  usual  to  apply  this  treatment.  If  the 
chamberlain,  through  carelessness,  ignorance,  or 
treachery,  precipitated  the  application,  a  fatal*" 
issue  may  have  suddenly  resulted.  The  "  brazen 
serpent,"  once  the  means  of  healing,  and  woi 
shipped  idolatrously  in  Hezekiah's  reign,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  acquired  those  honors  under  its 
^sculapian  aspect.  This  notion  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  Scripture  narrative,  though  not  therein 
traceable.  It  is  supposed  that  something  in  the 
"  volume  of  cures,"  current  under  the  authority  of 
Solomon,  may  have  conduced  to  the  establishment 
of  these  rites,  and  drawn  away  the  popular  homage, 
especially  in  prayers  during  sickness,  or  thanks- 
giving after  recovery,  from  Jehovah.  The  state- 
ment that  King  Asa  (2  Chr.  xvi.  12)  "sought  not 
to  Jehovah,  but  to  the  physicians,"  may  seem  to 
countenance  the  notion  that  a  rivalry  of  actual 
worship,  based  on  some  medical  fancies,  had  been 
set  up,  and  would  so  far  support  the  Talmudical 
tradition. 

The  Captivity  at  Babylon  brought  the  Jews  in 
contact  with  a  new  sphere  of  thought.  Their 
chief  men  rose  to  the  highest  honors,  and  an 
improved  mental  culture  among  a  large  section  of 
the  captives  was  no  doubt  the  result  which  they 
imported  on  their  return."  We  know  too  little  of 
the  precise  state  of  medicine  in  Babylon.  Susa,  and 
the  "  cities  of  the  Medes,"  to  determine  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  impulse  so  derived  would  have 
led  the  exiles;  but  the  confluence  of  streams  of 
thought  from  opposite  sources,  which  impregnate 
each  other,  would  surely  produce  a  tendency  to  sift 
established  practice  and  accepted  axioms,  to  set  up  a 
new  standard  by  which  to  try  the  current  rules  of  art, 
and  to  determine  new  lines  of  inquiry  for  any  eager 
spirits  disposed  to  search  for  truth.  Thus  the  viait 
of  Democedes  to  the  court  of  Darius,  though  it 


much  :  there  were  magicians  in  Egypt,  but  physicians 
also  (see  above)  of  high  cultivation.  Human  nature 
has  so  great  an  interest  in  human  life,  that  only  in  th« 
savage  rudimentary  societies  is  its  economy  left  thus 
involved  in  phantasms.  The  earliest  steps  of  civiliza- 
tion include  something  of  medicine.  Of  course  super- 
stitions are  found  copiously  involved  in  such  medical 
tenets,  but  this  is  not  equivalent  to  abandoning  the 
study  to  a  class  of  professed  magicians.  Thus  in  the 
Ueberreste  der  allbabylonischen  Literatur,  p.  123,  by  D. 
Chwolson,  St.  Petersb.  1859  (the  value  of  which  is  not 
however  yet  ascertain«id),  a  writer  on  poisons  claims 
to  have  a  magic  antid;<e,  but  declines  stating  what  it 
is,  as  it  is  not  his  business  to  mention  such  things, 
and  he  only  does  so  in  cases  where  the  charm  is  in 
connection  with  medical  treatment  and  resembles  it; 
the  magicians,  adds  the  same  writer  on  another  occa- 
sion, use  a  particular  means  of  cure,  but  he  declines 
to  impart  it,  having  a  repugnance  to  witchcraft.  So 
(pp.  125,  126)  we  find  traces  of  charms  introduced  into 
Babylonish  treatises  on  medical  science,  but  apolo- 
getically, and  as  if  against  sounder  knowledge.  Simi- 
larly, the  opinion  of  fatalism  Is  not  without  its  inflo- 
e  jce  on  medicine ;  but  it  is  chiefly  resorted  to  where, 
as  in  pestilence  often  happens,  all  knovQ  aid  mmbi 
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leems  to  be  an  isolated  fact,  points  to  a  peneral 
•pening  of  oriental  manners  to  Greek  inliuence, 
which  was  not  too  late  to  leave  its  traces  in  some 
perhaps  of  the  contemporaries  of  Ezra.  I'lmt  great 
reformer,  with  the  leaders  of  national  thought 
gathered  about  him,  could  not  fail  to  recognize 
medicine  among  the  salutary  measures  which  dis- 
tinguished his  epoch.  And  whatever  advantages 
the  Levites  had  possessed  in  earlier  days  were  now 
speedily  lost  even  as  regards  the  study  of  the  divine 
Law,  and  much  more  therefore  as  regards  that  of 
medicine,  into  which  competitors  would  crowd  in 
proportion  to  its  broader  and  more  obvious  human 
interest,  and  effectually  demolish  any  narrowing 
barriers  of  established  privilege,  if  such  previously 
existed. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  priests  in  their 
ministrations,  who  performed  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year  barefoot  on  stone  pavement,  and  without  per- 
haps any  variation  of  dre.».-  to  meet  that  of  tem- 
perature, were  peculiarly  lif  ole  to  sickness.^  Hence 
the  permanent  appointment  of  a  Temple  physician 
has  been  supposed  by  some,  and  a  certain  Ben- 
Ahijah  is  mentioned  by  Wunderbar  as  occurring 
in  the  Talmud  in  that  capacity.  But  it  rather 
appears  as  though  such  an  officer's  appointment 
were  precarious,  and  varied  with  the  demands  of 
the  ministrants. 

The  book  of  Ecclesiasticus  shows  the  increased 
regard  given  to  the  distinct  study  of  medicine,  by 
the  repeated  mention  of  physicians,  etc.,  which  it 
contains,  and  which,  as  probably  belonging  to  the 
period  of  the  Ptolemies,  it  might  be  expected  to 
show.  The  wisdom  of  prevention  is  recognized  in 
Ecclus.  xviii.  19,  perhaps  also  in  x.  10.  Kank  and 
honor  are  said  to  be  the  portion  of  the  physician, 
and  his  office  to  be  from  the  Lord  (xxxviii.  1,  .3, 
12).  The  repeated  allusions  to  sickness  in  vii.  35, 
XXX.  17,  xxxi.  22,  xxxvii.  30,  xxxviii.  9,  coupled 
with  the  former  recognition  of  merit,  have  caused 
gome  to  suppose  that  this  author  was  himself  a 
physician.  If  he  was  so,  the  power  of  mind  and 
wide  range  of  observation  shown  in  liLs  work  would 
give  a  favorable  impression  of  the  standard  of 
practitioners ;  if  he  was  not,  the  great  general  popu- 
larity of  the  study  and  practice  may  be  inferred 
from  its  thus  becoming  a  common  topic  of  general 
advice  offered  by  a  non-professional  writer.  In 
Wisd.  xvi.  12,  plaister  is  spoken  of ;  anointing,  as 
a  means  of  healing,  in  Tob.  vi.  8. 

To  bring  down  the  subject  to  the  period  of  the 
N.  T.  St.  Luke,^  "the  beloved  physician,"  who 
practiced  at  Antioch  whilst  the  body  was  his  care, 


o  Thus  we  find  Kail,  De  Morhis  Sacerdotttm,  Ilafb. 
1745,  referred  to  by  Wunderbar,  Istes  Heft,  p.  60. 

b  This  is  not  the  place  to  introduce  any  discussion 
CO  the  language  of  St.  Luke ;  it  may  be  observed, 
however,  that  it  appears  often  tinctured  by  his  early 
studies:  e.  g.  v.  18,  7rapaAeXvju,«,ros,  the  correct  term, 
Instead  of  the  popular  TrapoAvTKcos  of  St.  Matthew  and 
St.  Mark ;  so  viii.  44,  eonj  i]  pv<ns,  instead  of  the  ap- 
parently Hebraisti-j  phrase  e^ijpav^  r]  -n-qyif  of  the 
latter ;  so  vi.  19,  Joto  navras,  where  Bie(Tu6ria-a.v  and 
i<ru)^ovTo  are  used  by  the  others;  and  viii.  55,  erre- 
trrpe^e  to  nuevna  (the  breath  ?),  as  though  a  token  of 
animation  returning;  and  the  list  might  easily  be 
tnlarged.  St.  Luke  abounds  in  the  narratives  of  dc- 
noniacs,  while  Hippocrates  repudiates  such  influence, 
u  producing  maniacal  and  epileptic  disorders.  See 
this  subject  discussed  in  the  Notes  on  the  "Sacred 
Diseases  "  in  the  Sydenh.  Soc.  ed.  of  Hippocr.  Are- 
tnoB,  on  the  contrary,   recognizes   the  opinion   of 
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could  hardly  have  failed  to  be  conversant  with  aO 
the  leading  opinions  current  down  to  his  own  time. 
Situated  between  the  great  schools  of  Alexandria 
and  Cilicia,  within  easy  sea-transit  of  both,  as  well 
as  of  the  western  homes  of  science,  Antioch  enjoyed 
a  more  central  position  than  any  great  city  of  the 
ancient  world,  and  in  it  accordingly  all  the  streams 
of  contemporary  medical  learning  may  have  prob- 
ably found  a  point  of  confluence.  The  m&dicine 
of  the  N.  T.  is  not  solely,  nor  even  chiefly,  Jewish 
medicine;  and  even  if  it  were,  it  is  clear  that  the 
more  mankind  became  mixed  by  intercourse,  the 
more  medical  opinion  and  practice  must  have  ceased 
to  be  exclusive.  The  great  number  of  .Jews  reai- 
dent  in  Kome  and  Greece  about  the  Christian  era. 
and  the  successive  decrees  by  which  their  banish, 
ment  from  the  former  was  proclaimed,  must  hav« 
imported,  even  into  Palestine,  whatever  from  the 
West  was  best  worth  knowing ;  and  we  may  be  as 
sure  that  its  medicine  and  surgery  expanded  under 
these  influences,  as  that,  in  the  writings  of  the  Tal- 
mudists,  such  obligations  would  be  unacknowledged. 
But,  beyond  this,  the  growth  of  large  mercantile 
communities  such  as  existed  in  Kome,  Alexandria, 
Antioch,  and  Ephesus,  of  itself  involves  a  peculiar 
sanitary  condition,  from  the  mass  of  human  elements 
gathered  to  a  focus  under  new  or  abnormal  circum- 
stances. Nor  are  the  words  in  which  an  eloquent 
modem  writer  describes  the  course  of  this  action 
less  applicable  to  the  case  of  an  ancient  than  to 
that  of  a  modern  metropohs.  "  Diseases  once  in- 
digenous to  a  section  of  humanity  are  slowly  but 
surely  creeping  up  to  commercial  centres  from 
whence  they  will  be  rapidly  propagated.  One  form 
of  Asiatic  leprosy  is  approaching  the  Levant  from 
Arabia.  The  history  of  every  disease  which  is 
communicated  from  man  to  man  establishes  this 
melancholy  truth,  that  ultimately  such  maladies 
overleap  all  obstacles  of  climate,  and  demonstrate 
a  solidarity  in  evil  as  well  as  in  good  among  the 
brotherhood  of  nations."  c  In  proportion  as  this 
"melancholy  truth  "  is  perceived,  would  an  inter- 
communication of  medical  science  prevail  also. 

The  medicine  and  surgery  of  St.  Luke,  then, 
was  probably  not  inferior  to  that  commonly  in  de- 
mand among  educated  Asiatic  Greeks,  and  must 
have  been,  as  regards  its  basis,  Greek  medicine, 
and  not  Jewish.  Hence  a  standard  Gentile  med- 
ical writer,  if  any  is  to  be  found  of  that  period, 
would  best  represent  the  profession  to  which  the 
Evangelist  belonged.  Without  absolute  certainty 
as  to  date,<^  we  seem  to  have  such  a  writer  in 
Aretaeus,    commonly    called    "  the    Cappadocian," 


demoniac  agency  in  disease.  His  words  are:  ieprjv 
KiK\T^(rKov<n  Tr}v  irdO-qv  arap  Koi  Sl  aAAas  irpotftaa'iai, 
^  jUe'-yeflos  tot)  KaKov,  lepov  yap  ro  /Lieya*  7)  liqaios  ovx 
ai^pwTTiTjs  oAAa  OeCry:  ij  8at/novos  S6^r)<;  e?  tov  avBptairot 
flaohov,  y]  ^vfinavToiv  bfiov,  rrjvSe  eKiKkiiaKOV  lepn^y, 
Ilepl  €7riA7j»//t'rjs.  (De  Cait3.  et  Sign.  Morb.  Chron.  L 
4.)     [See  Wetstein's  note  on  Matt.  iv.  24.] 

c  Dr.  Ferguson,  Pref.  Essay  to  Gooch  on  Diseases 
of  Women,  New  Sydenham  Society,  London,  1859,  p. 
xlvi.  He  adds,  "  Such  has  been  the  case  with  small- 
pox, measles,  scarlatina,  and  the  plague  .  .  .  The  yellow 
fever  has  lately  ravaged  Lisbon  under  a  temperature 
perfectly  similar  to  that  of  London  or  Paris." 

d.  The  date  here  given  is  favored  by  the  introduc- 
tory review  of  Aretaeus's  life  and  writings  prefixed  tc 
Boerhaave's  edition  of  his  works,  and  by  Dr.  Green 
hill  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Biog.  and  Myth,  sut 
voc.  Aretceus.  A  view  that  he  was  about  a  century 
later  —  a  contemporary,  in  short,  of  Oalen  —  is  a4 
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fibo  wrote  certainly  after  Nero  s  reign  began,  and 
probably  flourished  shortly  before  and  after  the 
decade  in  which  St.  i'aul  reached  Rome  and  Jeru- 
sabm  fell.  If  ho  were  of  St.  Luke's  age,  it  is  strik- 
ing that  he  should  also  be  perhaps  the  only  ancient 
medical  authority  in  favor  of  demoniacal  possession 
as  a  possible  account  of  epilepsy  (see  p.  18(>0,  note 
6).  If  his  country  be  rightly  indicated  by  his 
surname,  we  know  that  it  gave  him  the  means  of 
intercourse  with  both  the  Jews  and  the  Christians 
of  the  Apostolic  period  (Acts  ii.  9;  1  Pet.  i.  1). 
It  is  very  likely  that  Tarsus,  the  nearest  place  of 
BCAdemic  repute  to  that  region,  was  the  scene  of  at 
auy  rate  the  earlier  studies  of  Aretseus,  nor  would 
any  chronological  difficulty  prevent  his  having  been 
g  pupil  in  medicine  there  when  Paul  and  also,  per- 
haps, Barnabas  were,  as  is  probable,  pursuing  their 
early  studies  in  other  subjects  at  the  same  spot. 
Aretaeus,  tlien,  assuming  the  date  above  indicated, 
may  be  taken  as  expounding  the  medical  practice 
of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  in  the  latter  half  of  the  first 
century.  There  is,  however,  much  of  strongly 
marked  individuality  in  his  work,  more  especially 
in  the  minute  verbal  portraiture  of  disease.  That 
of  pulmonary  consumption  in  particular  is  traced 
with  the  careful  description  of  an  eye-witness,  and 
represents  with  a  curious  exactness  the  curved 
nails,  shrunken  fingers,  slender  sharpened  nostrils, 
hollow  glazy  eye,  cadaverous  look  and  hue,  the 
waste  of  muscle  and  startling  prominence  of  bones, 
the  scapula  standing  off  like  the  wing  of  a  bird : 
as  also  the  habit  of  body  marking  youthful  predis- 
position to  the  malady,  the  thin  veneer-like  frames, 
the  limbs  like  pinions,"  the  prominent  throat  and 
shallow  chest,  with  a  reniark  that  moist  and  cold 
climates  are  the  haunts  of  it  (Aret.  irepl  (pdia-eo^)- 
His  work  exhibits  strong  traits  here  and  there  of 
the  Pneumatic  school,  as  in  his  statement  regarding 
lethargy,  that  it  is  frigidity  implanted  by  nature; 
concerning  elephantiasis  even  more  emphatically, 
that  it  is  a  refrigeration  of  the  innate  heat,  "or 
rather  a  congelation  —  as  it  were  one  great  winter 
of  the  system.''  *»  The  same  views  betray  them- 
selves in  his  statement  regarding  the  blood,  that  it 
is  the  warming  principle  of  all  the  parts ;  that  dia- 
betes is  a  sort  of  dropsy,  both  exhibiting  tlie  watery 
principle ;  and  that  the  effect  of  white  hellebore  is 
as  that  of  fire :  "  so  that  w^hatever  fire  does  by 
burning,  hellebore  effects  still  more  by  penetrating 
inwardly."  The  last  remark  shows  that  he  gave 
Bome  scope  to  his  imagination,  which  indeed  we 
might  illustrate  from  some  of  his  pathological  de- 
scriptions, e.  g.  that  of  elephantiasis,  wliere  the 
resemblance  of  the  beast  to  the  afliicted  human 
being  is  wrought  to  a  fanciful  parallel.  Allowing 
for  such  overstrained  touches  here  and  there,  we 
may  say  that  he  generally  avoids  extravagant  crotch- 
ets, and  rests  chiefly  on  wide  observation,  and  on 
the  common  sense  which  sobers  theory  and  ration- 
alizes facts.  He  hardly  ever  quotes  an  authority; 
and  though  much  of  what  he  states  was  taught 
before  it  is  dealt  with  as  the  common  property  of 
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science,  or  as  become  mijuni  through  Ixiing  proved 
by  his  own  experience.     The  freedom  with  which 
he  follows  or  rejects   earlier  opinions,  has   occa- 
sioned him  to  be  classed   by  some   amongyt   the 
eclectic  school.     His  work  is  divided  into  —  I.  the 
causes  and  signs  of  (1)  acute,  and  (2)  chronic  dis* 
eases;  and  II.  the  curative  treatment  of  (1)  acute, 
and  (2)  chronic  diseases.    Ilis  boldness  of  treat- 
ment is  exemplified  in  his  selection  of  the  vein  to 
be  opened  in  a  wide  range  of  parts,  the  arm,  ankle, 
tongue,  nose,  etc.     He  first  has  a  distinct  mention 
of  leeches,  which  Themison  is  said  to  have  intro- 
duced; and  in  this  respect  his  surgical  resources 
appear  to  be  in  advance  of  Celsus.    He  was  familiar 
with  the  operation   for  the  stone  in  the  bladder, 
and  prescribes,  as  Celsus  also  does,  the  use  of  the 
catheter,  where  its  insertion  is  not  prevented  by 
inflammation,  then  the  incision  «  into  the  neck  of 
the  bladder,  nearly  as  in  modern  lithotomy.     Hia 
views  of  the  internal  economy  were  a  strange  mix- 
ture of  truth  and  error,  and  the  disuse  of  anatomy 
was  no  doubt  the  reason  why  this  was  the  weak 
point  of  his  teaching.    He  held  that  the  work  of 
producing  the  blood  pertained  to  the  liver,  "  which 
is  the  root  of  the  veins;  "  that  the  bile  was  dis- 
tributed from  the  gall  bladder  to  the  intestines; 
and,  if  this  vesica  became  gorged,   the  bile  was 
thrown  back  into  the  veins,  and  by  them  diffused 
over  the  system.     He  regarded  the  nerves  as  the 
source  of  sensation  and  motion ;  and  had  some  no- 
tion of  them  as  branching  in  pairs  from  the  spine.** 
Thus  he  has  a  curious  statement  as  regards  paral- 
ysis, that  in  the  case  of  any  sensational  iwint  bdow 
the  head,  e.  (j.  from  the  membrane  of  the  spinal 
marrow  being  affected  injuriously,  the  parts  on  the 
right  side  will  be  paralyzed  if  the  nerve  toward  the 
right  side  be  hurt,  and  similarly,  conversely,  of  the 
left  side;  but  that  if  the  head  itself  be  so  affected, 
the  inverse  law  of  consequence  holds  concerning  the 
parts  related,  since  each  nerve  passes  over  to  the 
other  side  from  that  of  its  origin,  decussating  each 
other  in  the  form  of  the  letter  X.     The  doctrine 
of  the  Pneuma,  or  ethereal  principle  existing   in 
the  microcosm  by  which  the  mind  performs  all  the 
functions  of  the  body,  holds  a  more  prominent  po- 
sition in  the  works  of  Aretaeus  than  in  those  of  any 
of  the  other  authorities  (Dr.  Adams'  pref.  to  Aret. 
pp.  X.,  xi.).    He  was  aware  that  the  nervous  func- 
tion of   sensation   was  distinct  from   the   motive 
power;  that  either  might  cease  and  the  other  con- 
tinue.   His  pharmacopoeia  is  copious  and  reason- 
able, and  the  limits  of  the  usefulness  of  this  or  that 
drug  are  laid  down  judiciously.     He  makes  large 
use  of  wine,"  and  prescribing   the  kind  and  the 
number  of  cyithi  to  be  taken;  and  some  words  of 
his  on  stomach  disorders  {irepX  KapSia\yi-ns)  forci- 
bly recall  those  of  St.  Paul  to  Timothy  (i  Tim, 
v.  23),  and  one  might  almost  suppose  them  to  have 
been  suggested  by  the  intenser  spirituality  of  hra 
.Jewish  or  Christian  patients.     "  Such  disorders," 
he  says,  "  are  common  to  those  who  toil  in  teaching, 
whose  yearning  is  after  divine  instruction,  who  de- 


ranced  in  the  Syd.  Soc.  edition,  and  ably  suppc-ted. 
"itin  the  evidence,  being  purely  negative,  is  slender, 
and  the  opposite  arguments  are  not  taken  int^  ac- 
jount. 

«   IlTepuyoiSees. 

''  i'v^i?  earrl  toO  efi^iVTOv  flepiuoD  ou  /mifcpd  re,  tj  koX 
oyos,  (I»?  eV  Tc  fxe'ya  x««M«'  '^-0«  Caus.  et  Sign.  Morb. 
CiroH.  ii.  13). 

«  Tdftveiy  rqv  rpCxaSa  koX  tw  ti^s  Kv<mSot  rpaxri^ov. 


d  Sprengel  {ub.  svp.  iv.  52-5)  thinks  that  an  approx- 
imately right  conception  of  the  nervous  system  waa 
attained  by  Hierophilus  of  the  Alexandrian  school  of 
medicine. 

e  Galen  (Hi/g.  v.)  strenuously  recommends  the  use 
of  wine  to  the  aged,  stating  the  wines  best  adapted  t« 
them.  Even  Plato  {Leg.  ii.)  allows  old  men  thus  tc 
restore  their  youth,  and  correct  the  austerity  of  a»"^ 
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ipise  delicate  and  varied  diet,  wiiose  nouriabment 
b  fasting,  and  wiiose  drink  is  water."  And  as  a 
purge  of  nielanclioly  lie  prescribes  "  a  little  wine, 
and  some  other  more  liberal  sustenance."  In  his 
Msay  on  Kausus,  or  "  brain  "  «  fever,  he  describes 
the  powers  acquired  hy  the  soul  before  dissolution 
In  the  following  reniarliablo  words:  *'  Every  sense 
is  pure,  the  intellect  acute,  the  gnostic  powers  pro- 
phetic; for  they  prognosticate  to  themselves  in  the 
first  place  their  own  departure  from  life ;  tlien  they 
foretell  what  will  afterwards  take  place  to  tliose 
present,  who  fancy  sometimes  tiiat  they  are  delirious : 
but  these  persons  wonder  at  tlie  result  of  wliat  has 
been  said.  Others,  also,  talk  to  certain  of  the  dead, 
perchance  they  alone  perceiving  them  to  be  i)resent, 
in  virtue  of  their  acute  and  pure  sense,  or  perchance 
from  their  soul  seeing  beforehand,  and  announcing 
the  men  with  whom  they  are  about  to  associate. 
For  formerly  they  were  immersed  in  humors,  as  if 
in  mud  and  darkness;  but  when  the  disease  has 
drained  these  off,  and  taken  away  the  mist  from 
their  eyes,  they  perceive  those  things  which  are  in 
the  air,  and  tlirough  the  soul  being  unencumbered 
become  true  prophets."  ^  To  those  who  wish  fur- 
ther to  pursue  the  study  of  medicine  at  this  era, 
the  edition  of  Aretaeus  by  the  Sydenham  Society, 
ftnd  in  a  less  degree  that  by  Eoerhaave  (Lugd.  Bat. 
1735),  to  which  the  references  have  here  been 
made,  may  be  recommended. 

As  the  general  science  of  medicine  and  surgery 
of  this  period  may  be  represented  by  Aretaeus,  so  we 
Lave  nearly  a  representation  of  its  Materia  Medica 
by  Dioscorides.  He  too  was  of  the  same  general 
region  —  a  Cilician  Greek,  —  and  his  first  lessons 
were  probably  learnt  at  Tarsus.  His  period  is 
tinged  by  the  same  uncertainty  as  that  of  Are- 
taeus ;  but  he  has  usually  been  assigned  to  the  end 
of  the  1st  or  beginning  of  the  2d  century  (see  Diet, 
of  Biog.  and  Mylhol.  s.  v.).  He  was  the  first 
author  of  high  mark  who  devoted  his  attention  to 
Materia  Mtdica.  Indeed,  this  branch  of  ancient 
science  remained  as  he  left  it  till  the  times  of  the 
Arabians;  and  these,  though  they  enlarged  the 
supply  of  drugs  and  pharmacy,  yet  copy  and  repeat 
Dioscorides,  as  indeed  Galen  himself  often  does,  on 
all  common  subject-matter.  Above  90  minerals, 
700  plants,  and  1G8  animal  substances,  are  said  to 
be  described  in  the  researches  of  Dioscorides,  dis- 
playing an  industry  and  skill  which  has  remained 
the  marvel  of  all  subsequent  commentators.  Pliny, 
copious,  rare,  and  curious  as  he  is,  yet  for  want  of 
scientific  medical  knowledge,  is  little  esteemed  in 
this  particular  branch,  save  when  he  follows  Dios- 


a  So  Sir  H.  Halford  renders  it.  Essay  VI.,  in  which 
occur  some  valuable  comments  on  the  subject  treated 
by  Aretaeus. 

b  Aret.  de  Sign,  et  Cavs.  Morb.  Acut.  ii.  4. 

c  To  the  authorities  there  adduced  may  be  added 
some  remarks  by  Michel  L^vy  (Traite  d^Hi/gicne, 
206-7),  who  ascribes  them  to  a  plethoric  state  pro- 
lucing  a  congestion  of  the  veins  of  the  rectum,  and 
'ollowed  by  piles.  Blood  is  discharged  from  them 
Periodically  or  continuously  ;  thus  the  plethora  is  re- 
lieved, and  hence  the  ancient  opinion  that  hemorrhoids 
were  beneficial.  Sanguineous  flux  of  the  part  may, 
however,  arise  from  other  causes  than  these  varices  — 
i.  cf.  ulceration,  cancer,  etc.,  of  rectmn.  AVunderbar 
!,Bih  .Tulm.  Med.  iii.  17  d)  mentions  a  bloodless  kind, 
dlj?tingmshed  by  the  Talmudists  aa  even  more  danger- 
•U3,  and  these  he  supposes  meant  in  1  Sam.  v.     To 

jM0e  la  added  (vi.  5, 11, 18)  a  mention  of  D*^~13337 
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corides.  The  third  volume  of  Pauliu  ^jfin.  (ed. 
Sydenham  Soc.)  contains  a  catalogue  of  medicinei 
simple  and  compound,  and  the  lar^'e  proportion  in 
which  the  authority  of  Dioscorides  has  contributed 
to  form  it,  will  be  manifest  at  the  most  cursory  in  • 
spection.  To  abridge  such  a  subject  is  impossible, 
and  to  transcribe  it  in  the  most  meagre  form  would 
be  far  beyond  the  limits  of  this  article. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  examination  of  diseases 
in  detail,  it  may  be  well  to  observe  that  the  ques- 
tion of  identity  between  any  ancient  malady  known 
by  description,  and  any  modern  one  know,  by  ex- 
perience, is  often  doubtful.  Some  diseases,  just  ax 
some  plants  and  some  animals,  will  exist  almost 
anywhere;  others  can  only  be  produced  within 
narrow  limits  depending  on  the  conditions  of  cli- 
mate, habit,  etc. ;  and  were  only  equal  obser\atioii 
applied  to  the  two,  the  habitat  of  a  disease  might 
be  mapped  as  accurately  as  that  of  a  plant.  It  ia 
also  possible  that  some  diseases  once  extensively 
prevalent,  may  run  their  course  and  die  out,  or 
occur  only  casually ;  just  as  it  seems  certain  that, 
since  the  Middle  Ages,  some  maladies  have  been 
introduced  into  Europe  which  were  previously  un- 
known {Biblioth.  Script.  Med.  Genev.  1731,  s.  v.\ 
Hippocrates,  Celsus,  Galen;  Leclerc's  History  of 
Med.  Par.  1723,  transl.  Lond.  1699;  Frehid's  i/iV 
toi'y  of  Med.). 

Eruptive  diseases  of  the  acute  kind  are  more 
prevalent  in  the  East  than  in  colder  climes.  They 
also  run  their  course  more  rapidly;  e.  g.  common 
itch,  which  in  Scotland  remains  for  a  longer  time 
vesicular,  becomes,  in  Sj-ria,  pustular  as  early  some- 
times as  the  third  day.  The  origin  of  it  is  now 
supposed  to  be  an  acarus,  but  the  parasite  perishes 
vvhen  removed  from  the  skin.  Disease  of  various 
kinds  is  commonly  regarded  as  a  divine  infliction, 
or  denounced  as  a  penalty  for  transgression;  "the 
evil  diseases  of  Egypt "  (perhaps  in  reference  to 
some  of  the  ten  plagues)  are  especially  so  charac- 
terized (Gen.  XX.  18;  Ex.  xv.  26;  Lev.  xxvi.  16; 
Deut.  vii.  15,  xxviii.  GO;  1  Cor.  xi.  30);  so  the 
emerods  (see  Emekods)  ^  of  the  Philistines  (1  Sam. 
V.  G);  the  severe  dysentery'  (2  Chr.  xxi.  15, 19)  of 
Jehoram,  which  was  also  epidemic  [Blood,  issue 
of;  and  Fevkk],  the  peculiar  symptom  of  which 
may  perhaps  have  been  ])rolapsus  ani  (Dr.  Mason 
Good,  i.  311-13,  mentions  a  case  of  the  entire  colon 
exposed);  or,  perhaps,  what  is  known  as  diarrhaa 
tubulnris,  formed  by  tlie  coagulation  of  fibrine  into 
a  membrane  discharged  from  the  inner  coat  of  the 
intestines,  which  takes  the  mould  of  the  bowel,  and 
is  thus  expelled  (Kitto,  s.  v.  "Diseases"^;  so  the 


(A.  V.  "  mice ") ;  but  according  to  Lichtenstein  (in 
Eichhom's  Biblioth.  vi.  407-66)  a  venomous  solpuga  is 
with  some  plausibility  intended,  so  large,  and  so  similar 
in  form  to  a  mouse,  as  to  admit  of  its  being  denomi- 
nated by  the  same  word.  It  is  said  to  destroy  and 
live  upon  scorpions,  and  to  attack  in  the  parts  alluded 
to.  The  reference  given  is  Pliny,  H.  N.  xxix.  4  ;  but 
Pliny  gives  merely  the  name,  "  solpuga :  "  the  rest  ot 
the  statement  finds  no  foundation  in  him.  See  below, 
p.  1867.  Wunderbar  (3tes  He/l,  p.  19)  has  anothei 
interpretation  of  the  "  miee." 

d  See  a  singular  quotation  from  the  Talmud  {iifiao 
bath,  82),  concerning  the  effect  of  tenesmus  on  thj 
sphincter,  Wunderbar,  Bib.-  Tal.  Med.  3tes  Heft,  p.  17 
The  Talmudists  say  that  those  who  die  of  such  sick 
ness  as  Jeb  Oram's  die  painfully,  but  with  full  ooo 
sciousness. 
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judden  deaths  of  Er,  Onan  (Gen.  xxxviii.  7,  10), 
the  Egyptian  first-born  (Ex.  xi.  4,  5),  Nabal,  Bath- 
gheba's  son,  and  Jeroboam'a  (1  Sam.  xxv.  38;  2 
Sam.  xii.  15;  1  K.  xiv.  1,  5),  are  ascribed  to  action 
of  Jehovah  immediately,  or  through  a  prophet. 
Pestilence  (Hab.  iii.  5)  attends  his  path  (comp. 
2  Sam.  xxiv.  15),  and  is  innoxious  to  those  whom 
He  shelters  (Ps.  xci.  3-10).  It  is  by  Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel,  and  Amos  associated  (as  historically  in  2 
Sam.  xxiv.  13)  with  "the  sword"  and  "famine" 
(.ler,  xiv.  12,  xv.  2,  xxi.  7,  9,  xxiv.  10,  xxvii.  8,  13, 
xxviii.  8,  xxix.  17,  18,  xxxii.  24,  36,  xxxiv.  17, 
xiiviii.  2,  xlii.  17,  22,  xliv.  13;  Ez.  v.  12,  17,  vi. 
11,  12,  vii.  15,  xii.  16,  xiv.  21,  xxxiii.  27;  Am.  iv. 
6,  10).  Tlie  sicknesses  of  the  widow's  son  of 
Zarephath,  of  Ahaziah,  Benhadad,  the  leprosy  of 
Uzziah,  the  boil  of  Hezekiah,  are  also  noticed  as 
diseases  sent  by  Jehovah,  or  in  which  He  interposed, 
1  K.  xvii.  17,  20;  2  K.  i.  4,  xx.  1.  In  2  Sam.  iii. 
29,  disease  is  invoked  as  a  curse,  and  in  Solomon's 
pmyer,  1  K.  viii.  37  (conip.  2  Chr.  xx.  9),  antici- 
pated as  a  chastisement.  Job  and  his  friends  agree 
in  ascribing  his  disease  to  divine  infliction;  but  the 
latter  urge  his  sins  as  the  cause.  So,  conversely, 
the  healing  character  of  God  is  invoked  or  promised, 
Ps.  vi.  2,  xii.  3,  ciii.  3;  Jer.  xxx.  17.  Satanic 
agency  appears  also  as  procuring  disease,  Job  ii.  7 ; 
Luke  xiii.  11,  16.  Diseases  are  also  mentioned  as 
ordinary  calamities,  e.  g.  the  sickness  of  old  age, 
headache  (perhaps  by  sunstroke),  as  that  of  the 
Shunammite's  son,  that  of  Elisha,  and  that  of  Ben- 
hadad, and  that  of  Joram,  Gen.  xlviii.  1;  1  Sam. 
Kx.  13;  2  K.  iv.  20,  viii.  7,  29,  xiii.  14;  2  Chr. 
xxii.  G-v^ 

Amon^  special  diseases  named  in  the  0.  Test,  is 

ophthalmia  (Gen.  xxix.  17,  ^^337  Dhbp^?),  which 
is  perhaps  more  common  in  Syria  and  Egypt  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  world ;  especially  in  the  fig 
Beason,«  the  juice  of  the  newly-ripe  fruit  having 
the  power  of  giving  it.  It  may  occasion  partial  or 
total  blindness  (2  K.  vi.  18).  The  eye-salve  (koA- 
\vpioy,  Rev.  iii.  18;  Hor.  Sat.  i.)  was  a  remedy 
common  to  Orientals,  Greeks,  and  Romans  (see 
Hippocr.  KoWovpiov'i  Celsus,  vi.  8,  de  ocukn'um 
morbis,  (2)  de  diversis  collyriis).  Other  diseases 
are  —  barrenness  of  women,  which  mandrakes  were 


«  Comp  Hippocr.  Trepl  oi/>io?.  a.  o4>0a\fiLr)<;  r^;  en€- 
Tti'ou  Kol  evSr^fiiov  ^v/x</)epet  KaOapai^  #ce(/)aAr}s  koX  717? 
itarw  KOtAtTj!. 

'>  Possibly  the  pulmonary  tuberculation  of  the  West, 
which  b  not  unknown  in  Syria,  and  common  enough 

In  Smyrna  and  in  Egypt.    The  word  nSHty  is  from 

a  root  meaning  "  to  waste  away."  In  Zech.  xiv.  12  a 
plague  is  described  answering  to  this  meaning  —  an 
Intense  emaciation  or  atrophy  ;  although  no  link  of 
causation  is  hinted  at,  such  sometimes  results  from 
Berere  internal  abscesses. 

c  It  should  be  noted  that  Hippocrates,  in  his 
Epidemics,  makes  mention  of  fevers  attended  with 
buboes,  which  affords  presumption  in  favor  of  plague 
being  not  unknown.  It  is  at  any  rate  as  old  aa  the 
Ist  century,  a.  d.  See  Littr^'s  Hippocrates,  tom.  ii. 
p.  585,  and  iii.  p.  5.  The  plague  is  referred  to  by 
raters  of  the  Ist  century,  namely,  Poseidonius  and 
\ntas. 

d  Their  terms  in  the  respective  versions  are  :  — 

^"^3,         \{/uipa  aypCa,  scabies  jugis. 

np]P^,    A.eixn«',  impetigo. 

*  Or  more  probably  blennorrhcta  (mucous  discharge). 
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supposed  to  have  the  power  of  correcting  (Gen.  xx. 
18;  comp.  xii.  17,  xxx.  1,  2,  14-16)  —  "  con  sump, 
tion,"  b  and  several,  the  names  of  which  are  derived 
from  various  words,  signifying  to  burn  or  to  be  hot 
(Lev.  XX vi.  16;  Deut.  xxviii.  22;  see  Feveh)  ; 
compare  the  kinds  of  fever  distinguished  by  Hip- 
pocrates as  Kavaos  and  irvp-    The  "  burning  boil," 

or  "  of  a  boil "  (Lev.  xiii.  23,  rn^L^  ^?!??» 
LXX.  ov\)]  rod  eA/cous),  is  again  merely  marked 
by  the  notion  of  an  effect  resembling  that  of  fire, 
like  the  Greek  (pKeyfiovfj,  or  our  "carbuncle; "  it 
may  possibly  find  an  equivalent  in  the  Uamascuit 

boil  of  the  present  time.  The  "  botch  (^H^) 
of  Egypt"  (Deut.  xxviii.  27)  is  so  vague  a  term  as 
to  yield  a  most  uncertain  sense;  the  plague,  as 
known  by  its  attendant  bubo,  has  been  suggested  by 
Scheuchzer.c    It  is  possible  that  the  KlephantiasU 

Urcecoj-um  may  be  intended  by  ]*^ntt7,  understood 
in  the  widest  sense  of  a  continued  ulceration  until 
the  whole  body,  or  the  portion  aflTected,  may  b« 

regarded  as  one  l^^Htt?.  Of  this  disease  some 
further  notice  will  be  taken  below ;  at  present  it  is 
observable  that  the  same  word  is  used  to  express 
the  "  boil "  of  Hezekiah.  This  was  certainly  a 
single  locally  confined  eruption,  and  was  probably 
a  carbuncle,  one  of  which  may  well  be  flital,  though 
a  single  "  boil "  in  our  sense  of  the  word  seldom 
is  so.  Dr.  Mead  supposes  it  to  have  been  a  fever 
terminating  in  an  abscess.  The  diseases  rendered 
"scab  "  (i  and  "  scurvy  "  in  Lev.  xxi.  20,  xxii.  22, 
Deut.  xxviii.  27,  may  be  almost  any  skin  disease, 
such  as  those  known  under  the  names  of  lepra, 
psoriasis,  pityriasis,  icthyosis,  favus,  or  common 
itch.  Some  of  these  may  be  said  to  approach  the 
type  of  leprosy  [LEriiOSv]  as  laid  down  iu  Scrip- 
ture, although  they  do  not  appear  to  have  involved 
ceremonial  defilement,  but  only  a  blemish  disquali- 
fying for  the  priestly  office.  The  quality  of  being 
incurable  is  added  as  a  special  curse,  for  these  dis- 
eases are  not  generally  so,  or  at  any  rate  are  com- 
mon in  milder  forms.  The  "  running  of  the  reins  " 
(Lev.  XV.  2,  3,  xxii.  4,  marg.)  may  perhaps  mean 
gotiorrhoea.e  If  we  compare  Num.  xxv.  1,  xxxi. 
7  with  Josh.  xxii.  17,  there  is  ground  for  thinking 


The  existebce  of  gononhaa  in  early  times  —  save  in 
the  mild  form  —  has  been  much  disputed.  Michel 
Li5vy  {Traite  W Hygiene,  p.  7)  considers  the  afflrmatire 
as  established  by  the  above  passage,  and  says  of 
syphilis,  "  Que  pour  notre  part,  nous  n'avons  jamais 
pu  considt^rer  comme  une  nouveautt5  du  xv.e  siecle." 
lie  certainly  gives  some  strong  historical  eridence 
against  the  view  that  it  was  introduced  into  France 
by  Spanish  troops  under  Gonzalvo  de  Cordova  on  their 
return  from  the  New  World,  and  so  into  the  rest  of 
Europe,  where  it  was  knowr  as  the  morbus  Gallicus. 
He  adds,  ''  La  syphilis  est  perdue  confus^ment  dans 
la  pathologie  ancienne  pai  la  diversitti  de  ses  symp- 
tSmes  et  de  ses  alti^rationss ;  leur  interpr<5tation  col- 
lective, et  leur  redaction  en  une  seule  unit^  morbide, 
a  fait  croire  a  I'introduction  d'une  maladie  nouvellc." 
See  also  Freind's  History  of  Med.,  Dr.  Mead,  Michaelis, 
Reinhart  (Bibelkrankheilen),  Schmidt  (Biblischer  Med.), 
and  others.  WanderhuT {Bib.-TcUm.  Med.  iii.  20,  com- 
menting on  Lev.  xv.,  and  comparing  Mishna,  Zabim, 
ii.  2,  and  Maimon.  ad  loc.)  thinks  that  gonorrhaa 
benigna  was  in  the  mind  of  the  latter  writers.  Dr. 
Adams,  the  editor  of  Paul.  JEgin.  (Sydenh.  Soc.  ii.  14), 
considers  syphilis  a  modified  form  of  elephantiasis, 
For  al!  ancient  notices  of  the  connate  diseases  see  tint 
work,  i.  693  foil. 
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that  some  disease  of  this  class,  derived  fktm  pol- 
luting sexual  intercourse,  remained  among  tiie 
people.  The  "  issue  '  of  Lev.  xv.  19,  may  be 
[Blood,  issue  of]  the  vienorrhagut,  the  duration 
Df  which  in  the  East  is  sometimes,  when  not  checked 
by  remedies,  for  an  indefinite  period  (Matt.  ix.  20), 
or  uterine  hemorrhage  from  other  causes.  In  Deut. 
rxviii.  35,  is  mentioned  a  disease  attacking  the 
"knees  and  legs,"  consisting  in  a  "sore  botch 
which  cannot  be  healed,"  but  extended,  in  the 
•equel  of  the  verse,  from  the  "  sole  of  the  foot  to 
the  top  of  the  head."  The  latter  part  of  the  quo- 
tation would  certainly  accord  with  Klephantiasis 
GroBComm  ;  but  this,  if  tlie  whole  verse  be  a  mere 
continuation  of  one  described  malady,  would  be  in 
contradiction  to  the  fact  that  this  disease  com- 
mences in  the  face,  not  in  the  lower  members.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  disease  which  affects  the  knees 
and  legs,  or  more  coniiiioidy  one  of  them  only  —  its 
principal  feature  being  intumescence,  distorting  and 
altering  all  the  proportions  —  is  by  a  mere  accident 
of  language  known  as  Elephantiasis «  Arabum^ 
Rucnemia  Tropica  (Kayer,  vol.  iii.  820-841),  or 
"  Barbadoes  leg,"  from  being  well  known  in  that 
island.  Supposing,  however,  that  the  affection  of 
the  knees  and  legs  is  something  distinct,  and  that 
the  latter  part  of  the  description  applies  to  the 
Elephantiasis  Groicovum^'^  the  incurable  and  the 
all-pervading  character  of  the  malady  are  well  ex- 
pressed by  it.  This  disease  is  what  now  passes 
under  the  name  of  "  leprosy  "  (Michaelis,  iii.  259) 
—  the  lepers,  e-  g  ■,  of  the  huts  near  the  Zion  gate 
of  modern  Jerusalem  are  elephantisiacs.*'  It  has 
been  asserted  that  there  are  two  kinds,  one  painfid, 
the  other  painless ;  but  as  regards  Syria  and  the 
East  this  is  contradicted.  There  the  parts  affected 
are  quite  benumbed  and  lose  sensation.  It  is  classed 
as  a  tubercular  disease,  not  confined  to  the  skin, 
but  pervading  the  tissues  and  destroying  the  bones. 
It  is  not  confined  to  any  age  or  either  sex.  It  first 
appears  in  general,  but  not  always,  about  the  face, 
as  an  indurated  nodule  (hence  it  is  improperly 
called  tubercular),  which  gradually  enlarges,  in- 
flames, and  ulcerates.  Sometimes  it  commences 
in  the  neck  or  arms.  The  ulcers  will  heal  spon- 
taneously, but  only  after  a  long  period,  and  after 
destroying  a  great  deal  of  the  neighboring  parts. 
If  a  joint  be  attacked,  the  ulceration  will  go  on  till 
its  destruction  is  complete,  the  joints  of  finger,  toe, 
etc.,  dropping  off  one  by  one.  Frightful  dreams 
and  fetid  breath  are  symptoms  mentioned  by  some 
pathologists.     More  nodules  will   develope   them- 


a  Tlio  Arabs  call  Elephantiasis  Gracorum  ^  ]  (\^ 

(judham)  =  ranti\iition,  from  the  gradual  dropping  off 
ot  the  joints  of  the  extremities.     They  give  to   E. 

Aiabum  the  name  of  JcA^f  i>|4>,  Dl-ul-fil" 
morbus  elephas,  from  the  leg  when  swelled  resembling 
that  of  the  animal ;  but  the  latter  disease  is  quite  dis- 
tinct from  the  former. 

f)  For  its  ancient  description  see  Celsus,  iii.  25,  de 
Elephantiasi.  Galen  {de  Arte  Curatoria  ad  G'aucon, 
lib.  ii.  de  Cancro  ef  Eleph.)  recommends  viper's  flesh, 
gives  anecdotes  of  cases,  and  adds  that  the  disorder 
was  common  in  Alexandria.  In  Hippocr.  (Prorr/ietic. 
II.  ap.fin.)  is  mentioned  i)  I'ovcro?  tj  ^Oivikti  Kakeofievr), 
Sat  ic  the  glossary  of  Galen  is  found,  17  4>oici»ciij  voOo-os- 
•.  /ara  ^ou'ikyiv  koL  Kara  ra  avaToKcKo.  f^epr)  irkeovd- 
^avaa.  ArjXoOcr^ai  Se  KavravOa  fio/tei  1^  eke(l>avria(ri';. 
•  Schilling  de  Lepra,  Animadv.  in  Ousselium  ad 
Ztx.  says,  "  persuasum  habeo  lepram  ab  elephantiasi 
Kn  differre  nisi  gradu  ;  ad  §  xxiii.  he  Ulustrate*  Num. 
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selves;  and,  if  the  face  be  the  chief  seat  of  the  db- 
ease,  it  assumes  a  leonine  ^  aspect,  loathsome  and 
hideous;  the  skin  becomes  thick,  rugose,  and  livid: 
the  eyes  are  fierce  and  staring,  and  the  hair  gen- 
erally falls  off  from  all  the  parts  affected.  When 
the  throat  is  attacked  the  voice  shares  the  affection, 
and  sinks  to  a  hoarse,  husky  whisper.  These  two 
symptoms  are  eminently  characteristic.  The  patient 
will  become  bed-ridden,  and,  though  a  mass  of 
bodily  coiTuption,  seem  happy  and  contented  with 
his  sad  condition,  until  sinking  exhausted  under 
the  ravages  of  the  disease,  he  is  generally  carried 
off,  at  least  in  Syria,  by  diarrhoea.  It  is  hereflitary, 
and  may  be  inoculated,  but  does  not  propagate 
itself  by  the  closest  contact ; «  e.  g.  two  women  in 
the  aforesaid  leper-huts  remained  uncontaminated 
though  their  husbands  were  both  affected,  and  yet 
the  children  bom  to  them  were,  like  the  fathers, 
elephantisiac,  and  became  so  in  early  life.  On  thj 
children  of  diseased  parents  a  watch  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  malady  is  kept ;  but  no  one  is  afraid 
of  infection,  and  the  neighbors  mix  freely  with 
them,  though,  like  the  lepers  of  the  0.  T.,  they 
live  "in  a  several  house."  It  became  first  prev- 
alent in  Europe  during  the  crusades,  and  by  their 
means  was  diffused,  and  the  ambiguity  of  desig- 
nating it  leprosy  then  originated,  and  has  been 
generally  since  retained.  Pliny  (Nat.  Hist.  xxvi.  5) 
asserts  that  it  was  unknown  in  Italy  till  the  time 
of  i'ompey  the  Great,  when  it  was  imported  from 
Egypt,  but  soon  became  extinct  {Paul.  yEgin.  ed. 
Sydenh.  Soc.  ii.  6).  It  is,  however,  broadly  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Xewpa,  \evKr),  etc.  of  the 
Greeks  by  name  and  symptoms,  no  less  than  by 
Roman  medical  and  even  popular  writers ;  comp. 
Lucretius,  whose  mention  of  it  is  the  earliest  — 
"  Est  elephas  morbus,  qui  propter  flumina  Nili, 
Gignitur^^gypto  in  media,  neque  prseterea  usquam." 

It  is  nearly  extinct  in  Europe,  save  in  Spain  and 
Norway.  A  case  was  seen  lately  in  the  Crimea, 
but  may  have  been  produced  elsewhere.  It  prevails 
in  Turkey  and  the  Greek  Archipelago.  One  case, 
however,  indigenous  in  England,  is  recorded 
amongst  the  medical  fac-si miles  at  Guy's  Hospital. 
In  Granada  it  was  generally  fatal  after  eight  or  ten 
years,  whatever  the  treatment. 

This  favors  the  correspondence  of  this  disease 
with  one  of  those  evil  diseases  of  Egypt,/ possibly 
its  "  botch,"  threatened  Deut.  xxviii.  27,  35.  This 
"  botch,"  however,  seems  more  probably  to  mean 
the  foul  ulcer  mentioned  by  Aretaeus  (de  Sign,  et 
Cans.  Morb.  Acut.  i.  9),  and  called  by  him  &,(p6a 


xji.  12,  by  his  own  experience,  in  dissecting  a  woman 
dead  in  childbed,  as  follows  :  "  Corrupti  fetus  dimidia 
pars  in  utero  adhuc  haerebat.  Aperto  utero  tam  im- 
manis  spargebatur  fetor,  ut  non  solum  omnes  adstantes 
aufugerent,"  etc.  He  thinks  that  the  point  of  Moecs' 
simile  is  the  ill  odor,  which  he  ascribes  to  lepers,  i.  e. 
elephantisiacs. 

d  Hence  called  also  Leontiasis.  Many  have  attrib- 
uted to  these  wretched  creatures  a  libido  inezplebilij 
(see  Proceedings  of  Med.  and  Cliirurg.  Soc.  of  Louden^ 
Jan.  1860,  iii.  164,  from  which  some  of  the  above  ro- 
marks  are  taken).  This  is  denied  by  Dr.  Robert  Sim 
(from  a  close  study  of  the  disease  in  Jerusalem),  sava 
in  so  far  as  idleness  and  inactivity,  with  animal  wantc 
supplied,  may  conduce  to  it. 

e  Jahn  {Heb.  Ant.  Upham's  translation,  p.  208 
denies  this. 

/  The  editor  of  Paul.  JEgin.  (Sydenham  Society,  i( 
14)  is  convinced  that  the  syphilis  of  moderi  tinMS  )l 
modified  form  of  the  elephantiasis 
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jr  iaxdfi-n.  He  ascribes  its  frequency  in  Egypt 
io  the  mixed  vegetable  diet  tliere  followed,  and  to 
the  use  of  the  turbid  water  of  the  Nile,  but  adds 
that  it  is  common  in  Ccelo-Syria.  The  Talmud 
gpeaks  of  the  Elephantiasis  (Babci  Kama,  80  b.)  as 
being  "  moist  without  and  dry  within  "  (Wunder- 
bar,  Bibliscli-Talnuulische  Med.  3tes  Heft,  10,  11). 
Advanced  cases  are  said  to  have  a  cancerous  aspect, 
and  some  <*  even  class  it  as  a  form  of  cancer,  a  dis- 
ease dependent  on  ftiults  of  nutrition.  It  has  been 
asserted  tli-at  this,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  dread- 
ful disease  cf  the  East,  was  Job's  malady.  Origen, 
Hexrtpla  on  Job  ii.  7,  mentions,  that  one  of  the 
(ireek  versions  gives  it,  loc.  cit.,  as  the  affliction 
which  befell  him.  Wunderbar  (ut  sup.  p.  10)  sup- 
poses it  to  have  been  the  Tyrian  leprosy,  resting 
chiefly  on  the  itching''  implied,  as  he  supposes,  by 
Job  ii.  7,  8.  Schmidt  (Biblischer  Med.  iv.  4) 
thinks  the  "  sore  boil  "  may  indicate  some  graver  c 
disease,  or  concurrence  of  diseases.  But  there  is 
no  need  to  go  beyond  the  statement  of  Scripture, 
which  speaks  not  only  of  this  "  boil,"  but  of  '*  skin 
loathsome  and  broken,"  "  covered  with  worms  and 
clods  of  dust:"  the  second  symptom  is  the  result 
of  the  first,  and  the  "  worms  "  are  probably  the 
larvae  of  some  fly,  known  so  to  infest  and  make  its 
nidus  in  any  wound  or  sore  exposed  to  the  air,  and 
to  increase  rapidly  in  size.  The  "  clods  of  dust  " 
would  of  course  follow  from  his  "  sitting  in  ashes." 
The  "  breath  strange  to  his  wife,"  if  it  be  not  a 
figurative  expression  for  her  estrangement  from 
him,  may  imply  a  fetor,  which  in  such  a  state  of 
body  hardly  requires  explanation.  The  expression 
my  "bowels  boiled  "  (xxx.  27)  may  refer  to  the 
burning  sensation  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  caused 
by  acrid  bile,  which  is  common  in  ague.  AretiBus 
{de  Car.  Morb.  Acut.  ii.  3)  has  a  similar  expres- 
sion, depixaait]  roov  (nr\A.yxv(t)V  oiov  anh  TrvpSs^ 
as  attending  syncope. 

The  "  scaring  dreams  "  and  "terrifying  visions  " 
are  perhaps  a  mere  symptom  (^  of  the  state  of  mind 
bewildered  by  unaccountable  afflictions.  The  in- 
tense emaciation  was  (xxxiii.  21)  perhaps  the  mere 
result  of  protracted  sickness. 

The  disease  of  king  Antiochus  (2  ]Macc.  ix.  5-10, 
&c.)  is  that  of  a  boil  breeding  worms  {ulcus  ver- 
minosum).  So  Sulla,  Pherecydes,  and  Alcman  the 
poet,  are  mentioned  (Plut.  vita  Sulke.)  as  similar 
cases.  The  examples  of  both  the  Herods  (Jos.  Ant. 
Kvii.  6,  §  5,  B.  J.  i.  33,  §  5)  may  also  be  adduced, 
13  that  of  Pheretime  (Herod,  iv.  205).  There  is 
some  doubt  whether  this  disease  be  not  allied  to 
phthiriasis,  in  which  lice  are  bred,  and  cause  ulcers. 
This  condition  may  originate  either  in  a  sore,  or  in 
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a  morbid  habit  of  body  brought  on  by  uncleanli- 
ness,  suppressed  perspiration,  or  neglect;  but  the 
vermination,  if  it  did  not  commence  in  a  sore, 
would  produce  one.  Dr.  Mason  Good  (iv.  504-6), 
speaking  of  fxaKis,  ;ttaA.ia(r/x({s  —  cutaneous  ver- 
mination, mentions  a  case  in  the  Westminster  In- 
firmary, and  an  opinion  that  universal  phthiriasis 
was  no  unfrequent  disease  among  the  ancients;  he 
also  states  (p.  500)  that  in  gangrenous  ulcers,  es- 
pecially in  warm  climates,  iniumierable  grubs  or 
maggots  will  appear  almost  every  morning.  The 
camel,  and  other  creatures,  are  known  to  be  the 
habitat  of  similar  parasites.  There  are  also  cases 
of  vermination  without  any  wound  or  faulty  out- 
ward state,  such  as  the  Vma  Medinemls,  knowL 
in  Africa  as  the  Guinea-worm,"  of  which  Galen 
had  heard  only,  breeding  under  the  skin  and  need- 
ing to  be  drawn  out  carefully  by  a  needle,  lest  it 
break,  when  great  soreness  and  suppuration  succeed 
(Freind,  Hist,  of  Med.  i.  49  ;  De  Mandelslo's  Trav- 
els, p.  4;  and  Paul.  yE(jin.  t.  iv.  Sydenh.  Soc  ed.). 

In  Deut.  xxviii.  65,  it  is  possible  that  a  palpita- 
tion of  the  heart  is  intended  to  be  spoken"  of  (comp 
Gen.  xlv.  26).  In  Mark  ix.  17  (compare  Luke  ix. 
38)  we  have  an  apparent  case  of  epilepsy,  shown 
especially  in  the  foaming,  falling,  wallowing,  and 
similar  violent  symptoms  mentioned;  this  might 
easily  be  a  form  of  demoniacal  manifestation.  The 
case  of  extreme  hunger  recorded  1  Sam.  xiv.  was 
merely  the  result  of  exhaustive  fatigue ;  but  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  Bulimia  of  which  Xenophon 
speaks  {Anab.  iv.  5,  7)  was  remedied  by  an  appli- 
cation in  which  "honey"  (comp.  1  Sam.  xiv.  27) 
was  the  chief  ingredient. 

Besides  the  common  injuries  of  wounding,  bruis- 
ing, striking  out  eye,  tooth,  etc.,  we  have  in  Ex. 
xxi.  22,  the  case  of  miscarriage  produced  by  a  blow, 
push,  etc.,  damaging  the  fetus. 

The  plague  of  "  boils  and  blains  "  is  not  said  to 
have  been  fatal  to  man,  as  the  murrain  preceding 
was  to  cattle ;  this  alone  would  seem  to  contradict 
the  notion  of  Shapter  {Medic.  Sacr.  p.  113),  that 
the  disorder  in  question  was  smallpox,/  which, 
wherever  it  has  appeared,  until  mitigated  by  vac- 
cination, has  been  fatal  to  a  great  part,  perhaps  a 
majority  of  those  seized.  The  smallpox  also  gen- 
erally takes  some  days  to  pronounce  and  mature, 
which  seems  opposed  to  the  Mosaic  account.  The 
expression  of  Ex.  ix.  10,  a  "  boil "  9  flourishing,  or 
ebullient  with  blains,  may  perhaps  be  a  disease 
analogous  to  phlegmonous  erysipelas,  or  even  com- 
mon erysipelas,  which  is  often  accompanied  by 
vesications  such  as  the  word  "  blains"  might  fitly 
describe.^ 


«  Such  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  R.  Sim,  expressed  in  a 
private  letter  to  the  writer.  But  see  a  letter  of  his  to 
Med.  Times  and  GazHU,  April  14,  1880. 

f>  The  suppuration,  etc.,  of  ulcers,  appears  at  least 
equally  likely  to  be  iatended. 

c  He  refers  to  Hippocr.  Lib.  de  Med.  torn.  viii. 
ueifoi'wi'  eoTi  vooTjuaTwi/. 

d  Hippocrates  mentioos,  ii.  514,  ed.  Klihn,  Lips. 
1826,  as  a  symptom  of  fever,  that  the  patient  ^o/Seerai 
in-b  kwTTvioiv.  See  also  i.  592,  Trept  tep^s  voaou  .  .  . 
SeiVara  vvkto<;  koX  (^o/3oi. 

*  Rayer,  vol.  iii.  803-819.  gives  a  list  of  parasites, 
most  of  them  in  the  skin.  This  "  Guinea-worm,"  it 
ippears,  is  also  found  in  Arabia  Petraea,  on  the  coasts 
>f  the  Caspian  and  Persian  Gulf,  on  the  Ganges,  in 
Upper  Egypt  and  Abyssinia  {ib.  814).  Dr.  Mead  refers 
ilerod^s  disease  to  ivro^ioa..  or  intestinal  worms. 
ihapter,  without  due  foiTndation,   objects   that  the 


word  in  that  case  should  have  been  not  o-kuAi;^,  but 
euXij  {Medica  Sacra,  p.  188). 

/  It  has  been  much  debated  whether  the  smallpox 
be  an  ancient  disease.  On  the  whole,  perhaps,  the 
arguments  in  favor  of  its  not  being  such  predominate, 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  strongly  marked  character 
of  the  symptoms,  which  makes  the  negative  argument 
of  unusual  weight. 

^  This  is  Dr.  Robert  Sim's  opinion.  On  comparing, 
however,  the  means  used  to  produce  the  disorder  (Ex. 
ix.  8),  an  analogy  is  perceptible  to  what  is  called 
«  bricklayer's  itch,"  and  therefore  to  leprosy.  [Lep- 
rosy.] A  disease  involving  a  white  spot  breaking  forth 
from  a  boil  related  to  leprosy,  and  clean  or  unclean 
according  to  symptoms  specified,  occurs  under  the 
general  locm  jf  leprosy  (Lev.  xiii.  18-23t. 
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The  "witliercd  haiid  "  of  Jeroboam  (I  K.  xiii. 
i-6),  and  of  the  vnaii  Matt.  xii.  10-13  (conip.  Luke 
ri.  10),  is  such  an  effect  ivs  is  known  to  follow  from 
the  obliteration  of  the  main  artery  of  any  member, 
or  from  paralysis  of  the  principal  nerve,  either 
through  disease  or  through  injury.  A  case  with  a 
lymptom  exactly  parallel  to  that  o*"  Jeroboam  is 
mentioned  iu  the  life  of  Gabriel,  an  Aiab  physician. 
It  was  that  of  a  woman  whose  hand  had  become 
rigid  in  the  act  of  swinging,"  and  remained  in  the 
extended  posture,  'i'he  most  remarkable  feature  in 
the  ca.se,  as  related,  is  the  remedy,  which  consisted 
in  alarm  acting  on  the  nerves,  inducing  a  sudden 
and  spontaneous  effort  to  use  the  limb  —  an  effort 
which,  like  that  of  the  dumb  son  of  Crcesus  (Herod, 
i.  85),  was  paradoxically  successful.  The  case  of 
the  widow's  son  restored  by  Elisha  (2  K.  iv.  19) 
was  probably  one  of  sunstroke. 

The  disea.se  of  Asa  "  in  his  feet "  (Schmidt, 
Biblischer  Med.  iii.  5,  §  2),  which  attacked  him 
in  his  old  age  (1  K.  xv.  23 ;  2  Chr.  xvi.  12)  and 
became  exceeding  great,  may  have  been  either 
(Bdema,  swelling,  or  podaf/m,  gout.  The  former 
is  common  in  aged  persons,  in  whom,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  the  return  upwards  of  the  sluggish 
blood,  its  watery  part  stays  in  the  feet.  The  latter, 
though  rare  in  the  East  at  present,  is  mentioned 
by  the  Talmudists  {Soiah,  10  «,  and  Snnliedrin, 
48  b),  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  may  not  have 
been  known  in  Asa's  time.  It  occurs  in  Hippocr. 
Aphor.  vi.,  Proynosl.  15;  Celsus,  iv.  24;  Aret£eus, 
Morb.  Chron.  ii.  12,  and  other  ancient  writers.^ 

In  1  Mace  vi.  8,  occurs  a  mention  of  "  sickness 
of  grief; "  in  Ecclus.  xxxvii.  30,  of  sickness  caused 
by  excess,  which  require  only  a  passing  mention. 
The  disease  of  Nebuchadnezzar  has  been  viewed  by 
Jahn  as  a  mental  and  purely  subjective  malady. 
It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  this  satisfies  the  plain 
emphatic  statement  of  Dan.  iv.  33,  which  seems  to 
Include,  it  is  true,  mental  derangement,  but  to 
assert  a  degraded  bodily  state  <^  to  some  extent,  and 
a  corresponding  change  of  habits.  We  may  regard 
it  as  Mead  {Med.  Sucr.  vii.),  following  IJurton's 
Anatomy  of  Melanchohj,  does,  as  a  species  of  the 
melancholy  known  as  Lycanthropia''  {Pauhis  jEgin. 
iii.  IG;  Avicenna,  iii.  1,  5,  22).  Persons  so  affected 
wander  like  wolves  in  sepulchres  by  night,  and 
imitate  the  howling  of  a  wolf  or  a  dog.  Further, 
there  are  well-attested  accounts  of  wild  or  half- wild 
human  creatures,  of  either  sex,  who  have  lived  as 
beasts,  losing  human  consciousness,  and  acquiring 
a  superhuman  ferocity,  activity,  and  swiftness. 
Either  the  lycanthropic  patients  or  these  latter  may 
furnish  a  partial  analogy  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  in 
regard  to  the  various  points  of  modified  outward 
appearance  and  habits  ascribed  to  him.    Nor  would 
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it  seem  impossible  that  a  sustained  iycanthropU 
might  produce  this  bitter  condition. 

Here  should  be  noticed  the  mental  malady  of 
Saul.«  His  melancholy  seems  to  have  had  its  origin 
in  his  sin ;  it  was  therefore  grounded  in  his  moral 
nature,  but  extended  its  effects,  as  commonly,  to 
the  intellectual.  'I'he  "  evil  spirit  from  God," 
whatever  it  mean,  was  no  part  of  the  medical 
features  of  his  case,  and  may  therefore  be  excluded 
from  the  present  notice.  Music,  which  soothed 
him  for  a  while,  has  entered  largely  into  the  milder 
modern  treatment  of  lunacy. 

The  palsy  meets  us  in  the  N.  T.  only,  and  in 
features  too  familiar  to  need  special  remark.  The 
words  ''grievously  tormented  "  (Matt.  viii.  6)  have 
been  commented  on  by  Baier  (de  Parol.  32),  to 
the  effect  that  examples  of  acutely  painful  paralysis 
are  not  wanting  in  modern  pathology,  e.  y.  when 
paralysis  is  complicated  with  neuralgia.  But  if 
this  statement  be  viewed  with  doubt,  we  might 
understand  the  Greek  expression  {^aaoLvi^^imvoi) 
as  used  of  paralysis  agitans,  or  even  of  chorea/  (St 
Vitus'  dance),  in  both  of  which  the  patient,  being 
never  still  for  a  moment  save  when  asleep,  might 
well  be  so  described.  The  woman's  case  who  was 
"bowed  together"  by  "a  spirit  of  infirmity,"  may 
probably  have  been  paralytic  (Luke  xiii.  11).  If 
the  dorsal  muscles  were  affected,  those  of  the  chest 
and  abdomen,  from  want  of  resistance,  would  un- 
dergo contraction,  and  thus  cause  the  patient  to 
suffer  as  described. 

Gangrene  ir/arfypaiva,  Celsus,  vii.  33,  de,  gan- 
gi-cend),  or  mortification  in  its  various  forms,  is  a 
totally  different  disorder  from  the  "  canker  "  of  the 
A.  V.  in  2  Tim.  ii.  17.  Both  gangrene  and  cancer 
were  common  in  all  the  countries  familiar  to  the 
Scriptural  writers,  and  neither  differs  from  the  mod- 
ern disease  of  the  same  name  (Dr.  M.  Good,  ii. 
669,  &c.,  and  579,  &c.). 

In  Is.  xxvi.  18 ;  Ps.  vii.  14,  there  seems  an  allu- 
sion to  false  conception,  in  which,  though  attended 
by  pains  of  quasi-labor  and  other  ordinary  symp- 
toms, the  womb  has  been  found  unimpregnated, 
and  no  delivery  has  followed.  The  medical  term 
(Dr.  M.  Good,  iv.  188)  e/jLiruevfxdTajffis,  mola  ven- 
tosa^  suggests  the  Scriptural  language,  "  we  have  as 
it  were  brought  forth  wind;  "  the  whole  passage  is 
figurative  for  disappointment  after  great  effbrt.c 

Poison,  as  a  means  of  destroying  hfe,  hardly  oc- 
curs in  the  Bible,  save  as  applied  to  arrows  (Job  vi. 
4).  In  Zech.  xii.  2,  the  niarg.  gives  "poison"  as 
an  alternative  rendering,  which  does  not  seem  pref- 
erable; intoxication  being  probably  meant.  In  the 
annals  of  the  Herods  poisons  occur  as  the  resource 
of  stealthy  murder.* 


«  "  Inter  jactandum  se  funibus  .  .  .  remansit  ilia 
(nianus)  extensa,  ita  ut  retrahere  ipsam  nequiret 
(Freind's  Hist.  Med.  ii.  Append,  p.  2). 

b  Seneca  mentions  it  (Ef/isl.  95)  as  an  extreme  note 
of  the  female  depravity  current  in  his  own  time,  that 
?ven  the  female  sex  was  become  liable  to  gout. 

c  The  "  eagles'  feathers  "  and  "  birds'  claws  "  are 
pr<"*>ably  visf-d  only  in  illustration,  not  necessarily  as 
Itiscribing  a  new  type  to  which  the  hair,  etc.,  ap- 
proximated. Oomp.  the  simile  of  Ps.  ciii.  5,  and  that 
3f  2  K.  V.  It. 

d  Ccmp.  Virg.  Bticol.  viii.  97 :  — 

"  Sspc  lupum  fieri  et  se  condere  Bilvis." 

«  TheTarg.  of  Jonathan  renders  theHeb.  SS^O'^) 
1  Bam.  X.  10,  by  '^  he  was  mad  or  insane "  (Jahn, 
UpluMo's  transl.  212-18). 


/  Jahn  (Upham's  transl.  232)  suggests  that  cramp, 
twisting  the  liuib  round  as  if  in  torture,  may  have 
been  intended.  This  suits  /Sao-avi^o/mefo;,  no  doubt, 
but  not  n  iipaXuTtKOS. 

3  For  an  account  of  the  complaint,  see  Paul  .^m., 
ed.  Syd.  Soc.  i.  p.  632. 

h  In  Chwolson's  Ueberreste  d.  Altbab.  LiteraUir,  I 
129,  Ibn  Wahschijjah's  treatise  on  poisons  contains 
references  to  several  older  writings  by  authors  of  other 
nations  on  that  subject.  His  commentator,  Jarbuqa, 
treats  of  the  existence  and  eEFects  of  poisons  and  anti- 
dotes, and  in  an  independent  work  of  his  own  thus 
classifies  the  subject:  (1)  of  poisons  which  kill  at 
sight  (wenn  sie  man  nur  ansieht) ;  (2)  of  those  which 
kill  through  sound  (Schall  oder  Laut) ;  (3)  of  thoM 
which  kill  by  smelling;  (4)  of  those  which  kill  bj 
reaching  the  interior  of  the  body ;  (5)  of  these  'vhiclf 
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The  lite  or  sting  of  venomous  beasts  can  hardly 
ae  treated  as  a  disease;  but  in  connection  with  the 
•'•fiery  (t.  c.  venomous)  serpents"  of  Num.  xxi.  6, 
and  the  deliverance  from  death  of  those  bitten,  it 
deserves  a  notice.  Even  the  Tahnud  acknowledges 
that  the  healing  power  lay  not  in  the  brazen  ser- 
pent itself,  but  "  as  soon  as  they  feared  the  Most 
High,  and  uplifted  their  hearts  to  their  Heavenly 
Father,  they  were  healed,  and  in  default  of  this  were 
brought  to  nought."  Thus  the  brazen  figure  was 
symbolical  only;  or,  according  to  the  lovers  of 
purely  natural  explanation,  was  the  stage-trick  to 
cover  a  false  miracle.  It  was  customary  to  conse- 
crate the  image  of  the  affliction,  either  in  its  cause 
or  in  its  effect,  as  in  the  golden  emerods,  golden 
jiice,  of  1  Sam.  vi.  4,  8,  and  in  the  ex-votos  com- 
mon in  Kgypt  even  before  the  exodus ;  and  these 
may  be  compared  with  this  setting  up  of  the  brazen 
serpent.  Thus  we  have  in  it  only  an  instance  of 
the  current  custom,  fanciful  or  superstitious,  being 
sublimed  to  a  higher  purix>se. 

The  bite  of  a  white  she-mule,  perhaps  in  the  rut- 
ting season,  is  according  to  the  Talmudists  fatal; 
and  they  also  mention  that  of  a  mad  dog,  with  cer- 
tain symptoms  by  which  to  discern  his  state 
(Wunderbar,  utsup.  21).  The  scorpion  and  centi- 
pede are  natives  of  the  Levant  (Kev.  ix.  5,  10),  and, 
with  a  large  variety  of  serpents,  swarm  there.  To 
these,  according  to  Lichtenstein,  should  be  added 
a  venomous  solpuga,«  or  large  spider,  similar  to  the 
Calabrian  Tarantuhi ;  but  the  passage  in  Pliny  *  ad- 
duced (//.  N.  xxix.  29),  gives  no  satisfactory  ground 
for  the  theory  based  upon  it,  that  its  bite  was  the 
cause  of  the  emerods."  It  is,  howe\er,  remarkable 
that  Pliny  mentions  with  some  fullness,  a  mus  arnn- 
eus  —  not  a  spider  resembling  a  mouse,  but  a  mouse 
resembling  a  spider  —  the  shrew-mouse,  and  called 
araneus,  Isidorus ''  says  from  this  resemblance,  or 
•rom  its  eating  spiders.  Its  bite  was  venomous, 
caused  mortification  of  the  part,  and  a  spreading  ul- 
cer attended  with  inward  griping  pains,  and  when 
crushed  on  the  wound  was  its  own  best  antidote.* 

The  disease  of  old  age  has  acquired  a  place  in 
BibUcal  nosology  chiefly  owing  to  the  elegant  alle- 
gory into  which  "  The  Preacher"  throws  the  suc- 
cessive tokens  of  the  ravage  of  time  on  man  (Eccl. 
xii.).  The  symptoms  enumerated  have  each  their 
significance  for  the  physician,  for,  though  his  art 
can  do   little  to  arrest   them,  they  yet  mark  an 
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kill  by  contact,  with  special  mention  of  the  poisoning 
of  garments. 

«  Conip.  Lucan,  Pharsalia,  ix.  837-8  :  "  Quis  calcare 
txias  timeat  solpuga  latebras,"  etc. 

f>  His  words  are  :  "  Est  et  formicarum  genus  vene- 
uatum,  non  fere  in  Italia:  golpugas  Cicero  appellat." 

c  lie  .«!ays  that  the  solpuga  causes  such  swellings  on 
the  parts  of  the  female  camel,  and  that  they  are  called 

by  the  same  word  in  Arabic  as  the  Ileb.  C^bbl?, 
ivhich  simply  means  "swellings."  He  supposes  the 
men  might  have  been  "  versetzt  bei  der  Befriedigung 
natiirlicher  Beddrfnisse."  He  seems  not  to  have  given 
due  weight  to  the  expression  of  1  Sam.  vi.  5,  "  mice 
which  mar  the  land,"  which  seems  to  distinguish  the 
"  land  "  from  the  people  in  a  way  fatal  to  the  inge- 
lious  notion  he  supports.  For  the  multiplication  of 
hese  and  similar  creatures  to  an  extraordinary  and 
taial  degree,  comp  Varro,  Fragm.  ap.  Jin.  "  M  Varro 
4.utor  est,  a  cuniculis  suflfossum  in  Uispania  oppidum, 
tfilpis  in  Thessalia,  ab  ranis  civitatem  ia  Gallia  pul- 
iun,  ab  locustis  in  Africa,  ex  Oyaro  Cycladum  insula 
mcoiMS  a  viuribus  fugatos.''^ 
d  His  words  are :  "  Mus  araneus  cnjuB  morsu  aranea 


altered  condition  calling  for  a  treatment  of  its  own. 
"  The  Preacher  "  divides  the  sum  of  human  ex- 
istence into  that  period  which  involves  every 
mode  of  gi'owth,  and  that  which  involves  every 
mode  of  decline.  The  first  reaches  from  the  point 
of  birth  or  even  of  generation,  onwards  to  the 
attainment  of  the  "  grand  climacteric,"  and  the 
second  from  that  epoch  backyards  through  a  cor- 
responding period  of  decline  till  the  point  of  disso- 
lution is  reached./  This  latter  course  is  marked  in 
metaphor  by  the  darkening  of  the  great  lights  of 
nature,  and  the  ensuing  season  of  life  is  compared 
to  the  broken  weather  of  the  wet  season,  setting  u» 
when  summer  is  gone,  when  after  eveiy  she-west 
fresh  clouds  are  in  the  sky,  as  contrasted  with  the 
showers  of  other  seasons,  which  pass  away  into 
clearness.  Such  he  means  are  the  ailments  and 
troubles  of  declining  age,  as  compared  with  those 
of  advancing  life.  The  "  keepers  of  the  house  " 
are  perhaps  the  ribs  which  support  the  frame,  or 
the  arms  and  shoulders  which  enwrap  and  protect 
it.  Their  <'  trembling,"  especially  that  of  the  arms, 
etc.,  is  a  sure  sign  of  vigor  past.  The  "strong 
men  "  are  its  supporters,  the  lower  limbs  "  bowing 
themselves"  under  the  weight  they  once  so  lightly 
bore.  The  "  grinding  "  hardly  needs  to  be  ex- 
plained of  the  teeth  now  become  "few."  The 
"  lookers  from  the  windows  "  are  the  pupils  of  the 
eyes,  now  "  darkened,"  as  Isaac's  were,  and  Eli's; 
and  Moses,  though  spared  the  dimness,  was  yet  in 
that  very  exemption  a  marvel  (Gen.  xxvii.,  comp. 
xlviii.  10;  1  Sam.  iv.  15;  Deut.  xxxiv.  7).  The 
"  doors  shut  "  represent  the  dullness  of  those  other 
senses  which  are  the  portals  of  knowledge;  thus 
the  taste  and  smell,  as  in  the  case  of  Barzillai,  be- 
come impaired,  and  the  ears  stopped  against  sound. 
The  "  rising  up  at  the  voice  of  a  bird  "  portrays 
the  light,  soon-fleeting,  easily-broken  slumber  of  the 
aged  man ;  or  possibly,  and  more  literally,  actual 
waking  in  the  early  morning,  when  first  the  cock 
crows,  may  be  intended.  The  "daughters  oif 
music  brought  low,"  suggest  the 

"  Big  manly  voice 

Now  turn'd  again  to  childish  treble ;" 

and  also,  as  illustrated  again  by  Barzillai,  the  failura 
in  the  discernment  and  the  utterance  of  musical 
notes.  The  feax*3  of  old  age  are  next  noticed: 
"  They  shall  be  afraid  of  that  which  is  high  ;  "  ff  an 


moritur  est  in  Sardinia  animal  perexiguum  arane« 
forma  quae  solifuga  dicitur,  eo  quod  diem  fugiat" 
(Orig.  xii.  3). 

e  As  regards  the  scorpion,  this  belief  and  practice 
still  prevails  in  Palestine.  Pliny  says  (H.  N.  xxix 
27),  after  prescribing  the  ashes  of  a  ram's  hoof,  young 
of  a  weasel,  etc.,  "  si  jumentii  mcmorderit  mus  (i.  *. 
araneus)  recens  cum  sale  imponitur,  aut  M  vespertil 
ionis  ex  aceto.  Et  ipse  mus  araneus  contra  se  remedio 
est  divulsus  et  impositus,"  etc.  In  cold  climates,  it 
seems,  the  venom  of  the  shrew-mouse  is  not  percep 
tible. 

/  These  are  respectively  called  the  n**'?2?n   ^H"^ 

and  the  nT^^^n  "^12^  of  the  Rabbins  (Wunderbar, 
2tes  Heft).  The  same  idea  appears  in  Soph.  Trachin. 
a  Or,  even  more  simply,  these  words  may  be  under 
stood  as  meaning  that  old  men  have  neither  vigor  nor 
breath  fcr  going  up  hills,  mountains,  or  anything  else 
that  is  "  high  ;  "  nay,  for  them  the  plain,  even  rood 
has  its  terrors  —  they  walk  timidly  and  cautiously 
even  alonf;  that. 
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obscure  expression,  perhaps,  for  what  are  popularly 
called  *' nervous"  terrors,  exaggerating  and  mag- 
nifying every  object  of  alarm,  and  "making, 
as  the  saying  is,  "  mountains  of  molehills."  "  Fear 
In  the  way  "«  is  at  first  less  obvious;  but  we  ob 
serve  that  nothing  unnerves  and  agitates  an  old 
pei-son  more  than  the  prospect  of  a  long  journey. 
Thus  regarded,  it  becomes  a  fine  and  subtile  touch 
In  the  description  of  decrepitude.  All  readiness  to 
haate  is  arrested,  and  a  numb  despondency  succeeds. 
The  ''flourishing"  of  "Uie  almond- tree  "  is  still 
more  obscure;  but  we  observe  this  tree  in  Palestine 
bloggoniing  Mhen  others  show  no  sign  of  vegetation, 
ana  when  it  is  dead  winter  all  around  —  no  ill  type, 
perhaps,  of  the  old  man  who  has  survived  his  own 
contemporaries  and  many  of  his  juniors.''  Youth- 
ful lusts  die  out,  and  their  organs,  of  M'hich  "  the 
grasshopper "  ''  is  perhaps  a  figui-e,  are  relaxed. 
The  "  silver  cord"  may  be  that  of  nervous  sensa- 
tion,'^  or  motion,  or  even  the  spinal  maiTOw  itself. 
Perhaps  some  incapacity  of  retention  may  be  signi- 
fied by  the  "  golden  bowl  broken ;  "  the  "  pitcher 
broken  at  the  well"  suggests  some  vital  supply 
stopping  at  the  usual  source  —  derangemeiit  per- 
haps of  the  digestion  or  of  the  respiration;  the 
«  wheel  shivered  at  the  cistern,"  conveys,  through 
the  image  of  the  water-lifting  process  familiar  in 
irrigation,  the  notion  of  the  blood,  pumped,  as  it 
were,  through  the  vessels,  and  fertilizing  the  whole 
gystem;  for  "  the  blood  is  the  life." 

This  careful  register  of  the  tokens  of  decline 
might  lead  us  to  expect  great  care  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  health  and  strength;  and  this  indeed  is 
found  to  mark  the  Mosaic  system,  in  the  regulations 
concerning  diet,  «  the  "  divers  washings,"  and  the 
pollution  imputed  to  a  corpse  —  nay,  even  in  cir- 
cumcision itself.  These  served  not  only  the  cere- 
monial purpose  of  imparting  self-consciousness  to 
the  Hebrew,  and  keeping  him  distinct  from  alien 
admixture,  but  had  a  sanitary  aspect  of  rare  wis- 
dom, when  we  regard  the  country,  the  climate,  and 
the  age.  The  laws  of  diet  had  the  effect  of  tempering 
by  a  just  admixture  of  the  organic  substances  of  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  the  regimen  of  He- 
brew families,  and  thus  providing  for  the  vigor  of 
future  ages,  as  well  as  checking  the  stimulus  which 
the  predominant  use  of  animal  food  gives  to  the 
passions.  To  these  effects  may  be  ascribed  the 
immunity  often  enjoyed  by  the  Hebrew  race-'" 
amidst  epidemics  devastating  the  countries  of  their 
sojourn.  The  best  and  often  the  sole  possible  exer- 
cise of  medicine  is  to  prevent  disease.  Moses  could 
not  legislate  for  cure,  but  his  rules  did  for  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  what  no  therapeutics  how- 
ever consummate  could  do,  —  they  gave  the  best 
necurity  for  the  public  health  by  provisions  incor- 


o  Compare  also  perhaps  the  dictum  of  the  slothful 
Oi*n,  Prov.  xxii.  13,  "  There  is  a  lion  in  the  vray," 
b  In  the  same  strain  Juvenal  (Sat.  x.  243-5)  says  : 
"Uaec  data  poena  diu  viventibus,  ut  renovata 
Semper  clade  dotrnis,  multis  in  luctibus  inque 
Perpetuo  mocroie  et  nigra  veste  senescant." 
c  Dr.  Mead  (Med.  Sacr.  vii.)  thinks  that  the  scro- 
tum, swoln  by  a  rupture,  is  perhaps  meant  to  be  typ- 
ified by  the  shape  of  the  grasshopper.    He  renders  the 

Hebrew  DjnH  bsrip;']  after  the  LXX.  ina- 
XxwQi)  TV  awpi's,  Vulg.  impinguabitur  locusta.  Comp. 
aor.  Odes,  ii.  xi.  7,  8. 

d  Wo  find  hints  of  the  nerves  proceeding  in  pairs 
hrom  the  brain,  both  in  the  Talmudical  writers  and  in 
iceUDUfl.     See  below  in  the  text. 
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p<.  rated  in  the  pul)lic  economy.  Whether  we  r» 
gard  the  laws  which  secluded  the  leiMsr,  as  designed 
to  prevent  infection  or  repress  the  dread  of  it,  theii 
wisdom  is  nearly  equal,  for  of  all  terrors  the  imagin- 
ary are  the  most  terrible.  The  laws  restricting  mar- 
riage have  in  general  a  similar  tendency,  degeneracy 
being  the  penalty  of  a  departure  from  those  which 
forbid  commixture  of  near  kin.  Michel  L^vy  re- 
marks on  the  salubrious  tendency  of  the  law  of 
marital  separation  (I.ev.  x v.)  imposed  (l^vy,  Tiaite 
(THyfjiene,  p.  8).  The  precept  also  concerning 
purity  on  the  necessary  occasions  in  a  desert  en- 
campment (Deut.  xxiii.  12-14),  enjoining  the  re- 
turn of  the  elements  of  productiveness  to  the  soil, 
would  probably  become  the  basis  of  the  municipal 
regulations  having  for  their  object  a  similar  purity 
in  towns.  The  consequences  of  its  neglect  in  such 
encampments  is  shown  by  an  example  quoted  by 
Michel  Ldvy,  as  mentioned  by  M.  de  Lamartine 
{ib.  8,  9).  Length  of  life  was  regarded  as  a  mark 
of  divine  favor,  and  the  divine  legislator  had  pointed 
out  the  means  of  ordinarily  insuring  a  fuller  mea- 
sure of  it  to  the  people  at  large  than  could,  accord- 
ing to  physical  laws,  otherwise  be  hoped  for.  Per- 
haps the  extraordinary  means  taken  to  prolong  vital- 
ity may  be  referred  to  this  source  (1  K.  i.  2),  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  case  of  David  should  be 
deemed  a  singular  one.  We  may  also  compare  the 
apparent  influence  of  vital  warmth  enhanced  to  a 
miraculous  degree,  but  having,  perhaps,  a  physical 
law  as  its  basis,  in  the  cases  of  Elijah,  Elisha,  and 
the  sons  of  the  widow  of  Zarephath,  and  the 
Shunammite.  Wunderbarfi'  has  collected  several 
examples  of  such  influence  similarly  exerted,  which 
however  he  seems  to  exaggerate  to  an  absurd  pitch. 
Yet  it  would  seem  not  against  analogy  to  suppose, 
that,  as  pernicious  exhalations,  miasmata,  etc.,  may 
pass  from  the  sick  and  affect  the  healthy,  so  there 
should  be  a  reciprocal  action  in  favor  of  health. 
The  climate  of  Palestine  afforded  a  great  range  of 
temperature  within  a  narrow  compass,  —  e.  g.  a  long 
sea-coast,  a  long  deep  valley  (that  of  the  Jordan), 
a  broad  flat  plain  (Esdraelon ),  a  large  portion  of 
table-land  (Judah  and  Ephraim),  and  the  higher 
elevations  of  Carmel,  Tabor,  the  lesser  and  greater 
Hermon,  etc.  Thus  it  partakes  of  nearly  all  sup- 
portal)le  climates.^  In  October  its  rainy  season 
begins  with  moist  westerly  winds.  In  Novemb/cr 
the  trees  are  bare.  In  December  snow  and  ice  are 
often  found,  but  never  lie  long,  and  only  during  the 
north  wind's  prevalence.  The  cold  disappears  at 
the  end  of  February,  and  the  "  latter  rain  "  sets  in, 
lasting  through  March  to  the  middle  of  April,  when 
thunder-storms  are  common,  torrents  swell,  and  the 
heat  rises  in  the  low  grounds.  At  the  end  of  April 
the  hot  season  begins,  but  preserves  moderation  till 


e  Michel  L^vy  quotes  Hall  6  as  acknowledging  the 
salutary  character  of  the  prohibition  to  eat  pork,  which 
he  says  is  "  sujet  a  une  alteration  du  ti-wu  graisseux 
tres  analogue  a  la  degen(5rescence  l^preuse." 

/  This  was  said  of  the  Jews  in  London  during  the 
cholera  attack  of  1849. 

9  BMisch-Talmud.  Med.  2tes  Heft,  I.  D.  pp.  15-17. 
He  speaks  of  the  result  ensuing  from  shaking  hands 
with  one's  friends,  etc. 

h  The  possession  of  an  abundance  of  salt  tended  tc 
banish  much  disease  (Ps.  Ix.  (title) ;  2  Sam.  viii.  18  ;  1 
Chr.  xviii.  12).  Salt-pits  (Zeph.  ii.  9)  are  still  dug  bv 
the  Arabs  on  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea.  For  the  QM 
of  salt  to  a  new-born  infent,  Ez.  xvi.  4,  comp.  Qalef 
de  Sank.  lib.  i.  cap.  7. 
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/une,  thence  till  September  becomes  extreme ;  and 
during  all  this  period  rain  seldom  occurs,  but  often 
heavy  dews  prevail.  In  September  it  commences 
to  be  cool,  first  at  night,  and  sometimes  the  rain 
begins  to  fall  at  the  end  of  it.  The  migration  with 
the  season  from  an  inland  to  a  sea-coast  position, 
from  low  to  high  ground,  etc.,  was  a  point  of  social 
(icvelopnient  never  systematically  reached  during 
the  Scriptural  history  of  Palestine.  But  men  in- 
habiting the  same  regions  for  centuries  could  hardly 
fail  to  notice  the  connection  between  the  air  and 
moisture  of  a  place  and  human  health,  and  those 
liavored  by  circunastances  would  certainly  turn  their 
knowledge  to  account.  The  Talmudists  speak  of 
the  north  wind  as  preservative  of  life,  and  the  south 
and  east  winds  as  exhaustive,  but  the  south  as  the 
most  insupportable  of  all,  comnig  hot  and  dry  from 
the  deserts,  producing  abortion,  tainting  the  babe 
jet  unborn,  and  corroding  the  pearls  in  the  sea. 
Further,  they  dissuade  from  performing  circumcis- 
ion or  venesection  during  its  prevalence  (Jebainoih, 
72  a,  ap.  Wunderbar,  2te3  Heft,  ii.  A.).  It  is 
stated  that  "  the  marriage-bed  placed  between  north 
and  south  will  be  blessed  with  male  issue " 
{Berachoth,  14,  ib.),  which  may.  Wunderbar  thinks, 
be  interpreted  of  the  temperature  when  moderate, 
and  in  neither  extreme  (which  these  winds  respect- 
ively represent),  as  most  favoring  fecundity.  If  the 
fact  be  so,  it  is  more  probably  related  to  the  phe- 
nomena of  magnetism,  in  connection  with  which 
the  same  theory  has  been  lately  revived.  A  num- 
ber of  precepts  are  given  by  the  same  authorities 
in  reference  to  health,  e.  g.  eating  slowly,  not  v,on- 
tracting  a  sedentary  habit,  regularity  in  natural 
operations,  cheerfulness  of  temperament,  due  sleep 
(especially  early  morning  sleep  is  recommended), 
but  not  somnolence  by  day  (Wunderbar,  ut  stq).). 

The  rite  of  circumcision,  besides  its  special  sur- 
gical operation,  deserves  some  notice  in  connection 
with  the  general  question  of  the  health,  longevity, 
and  fecundity  of  the  race  with  whose  history  it  is 
identified.  Besides  being  a  mark  of  the  covenant 
and  a  symbol  of  purity,  it  was  perhaps  also  a  pro- 
test against  the  phallus-worship,  which  has  a  re- 
mote antiquity  in  the  corruption  of  mankind,  and 
of  which  we  have  some  trace  in  the  Egyptian  myth 
of  Osiris.  It  has  been  asserted  also  (Wunderbar, 
3tes  Heft,  p.  25),  that  it  distinctly  contributed  to 
increase  the  fruitfulness  of  the  race,  and  to  check 
inordinate  desires  in  the  individual.  Its  beneficial 
effects  in  such  a  climate  as  that  of  Egypt  and  Syria, 
IS  tending  to  promote  cleanUness,  to  prevent  or  re- 
duce irritation,  and  thereby  to  stop  the  way  against 
viurious  disorders,  have  been  the  subject  of  comment 
to  various  writers  on  hygiene."  In  particular  a 
troublesome  and  sometimes  fatal  kind  of  boil  ( pky- 


«  See  some  remarks  ia  Michel  L^vy,  Traite  d^Hy- 
giine,  Paris,  1850 :  "  Rien  de  plus  rebutant  que  cette 
8ort«  de  malpropret^,  rien  de  plus  favorable  au  devel- 
oppement  des  accidents  syphilitiques.''  Circumcision 
U  said  to  be  also  practiced  among  the  natives  of  Mad- 
,  ^dscar,  "  qui  ne  paraissent  avoir  aucune  notion  du 
ludaisme  ni  du  Mahom^tisme  "  (p.  11,  note). 

6  There  is  a  good  modern  account  of  circumcision 
n  the  DuUin  Medical  Press,  May  19,  1858,  by  Dr. 
.ofleph  Ilirschfeld  (from  Oeslerelch.  Zeitsc/iri/i). 

-  Known  as  the  *^nn,  a  word  meaning  "  cut 

d  CaUed  the  ^'^"ID,  fi»m  Vl^j  "  to  expose." 

«  Called  Meziza,  from  "^l^D,  "to  suck."  This 
MMUteracted  a  tendency  to  inflammation. 
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mosis  and  parapki/mosis)  is  mentioned  as  occurring 
commonly  in  those  regions,  but  only  to  the  uncir- 
cumcised.  ft  is  stated  by  Josephus  ( Cont.  Ap.  ii. 
13)  that  Apion,  against  whom  he  wrote,  having  at 
first  derided  circumcision,  was  circumcised  of  ne- 
cessity by  reason  of  such  a  boil,  of  which,  after 
suflfering  great  pain,  he  died.  Philo  also  appears 
to  speak  of  the  same  benefit  when  he  speaks  of  the 
"  anthrax  "  infesting  those  who  retain  the  foreskin. 
Medical  authorities  have  also  stated  that  the  ca- 
pacity of  imbibing  syphilitic  virus  is  less,  and 
that  this  has  been  proved  experimentally  by  com- 
paring Jewish  with  other,  e.  y.  Christian  popula- 
tions (Wunderbar,  Stes  Heft,  p.  27).  The  opera- 
tion itself*  consisted  of  originally  a  mere  '^  incision ; 
to  which  a  further  stripping  <*  off  the  skin  fi*om  tbli 
part,  and  a  custom  of  sucking  «  the  blood  from  the 
wound  was  in  a  later  period  added,  owing  to  the 
attempts  of  Jews  of  the  Maccabean  period,  and 
later  (1  Mace.  i.  15;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  6,  §  1: 
comp.  1  Cor.  vii.  18)  to  cultivate  heathen  practices. 
[CiRCUMCisiox.]  The  reduction  of  the  remain- 
ing portion  of  the  pneputiuin  after  the  more  simple 
operation,  so  as  to  cover  what  it  had  exposed, 
known  as  epispasmus,  accomplished  by  the  elasticity 
of  the  skin  itself,  was  what  this  anti-Judaic  prac- 
tice sought  to  effect,  and  what  the  later,  more  com- 
plicated and  severe,  operation  frustrated.  To  these 
were  subjoined  the  use  of  the  warm-bath,  before 
and  after  the  operation,  pounded  cummin  as  a  styp- 
tic, and  a  mixture  of  wine  and  oil  to  heal  the 
wound.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  tightly  swathed 
rollers  which  formed  the  first  covering  of  the  new- 
born child  (Luke  ii.  7)  are  still  retained  among 
modern  Jews  at  the  circumcision  of  a  child,  effec- 
tually preventing  any  movement  of  the  body  or 
limbs  (Wunderbar/ p.  29).  No  surgical  operation 
beyond  this  finds  a  place  in  Holy  Scripture,  unless 
indeed  that  adverted  to  under  the  article  Eunuch. 
[Eunuch.]  The  Talmudists  speak  of  two  opera- 
tions  Ui    assist    birth,   one  known   as    Hl^'^np 

]3"nn  (gastrotomia),  and  intended  to  assist 
parturition,  not  necessarily  fatal  to  the  mother; 

the  other  knov?n  as  ^tO^H  n^"^1p  {hysteroto- 
mia,  sectio  ccesarea),  which  was  seldom  practiced 
save  in  the  case  of  death  in  the  crisis  of  labor,  or 
if  attempted  on  the  living,  was  either  fatal,  or  at 
least  destructive  of  the  powers  of  maternity.  An 
operation  is  also  mentioned  by  the  same  author- 
ities having  for  its  object  the  extraction  piecemeal 
of  an  otherwise  inextricable  foetus  {ibid.  pp.  53, 
&c.).  Wunderbar  enumerates  from  the  Mishna 
and  Talmud  fifty-six  surgical  instruments  or  pieces 
of  apparatus ;  of  these,  however,  the  following  only 
are  at  all  alluded  to  in  Scriptures'     A  cutting  in 


/  This  writer  gives  a  full  account  of  the  entit, 
process  bs>  now  in  practice,  with  illustrations  from  tb» 
Turkish  mode  of  operating,  gathered,  it  seems,  from 
a  fragment  of  a  rare  work  on  the  healing  art  by  ac 
anonymous  Turkish  author  of  the  16th  century,  in 
the  public  library  at  Leipsic.  The  Persians,  Tartars, 
etc.,  have  furnished  him  with  further  illustrations. 

if  Yet  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  rest  were  not 
known  in  Scriptural  times,  "it  being  a  well-known 
fact  in  the  history  of  inventions  that  many  useful  dis 
coveries  have  long  been  kept  as  family  secrets."  Thuf 
an  obstetrical  forceps  was  found  in  a  house  fxcavated 
at  Pompeii,  though  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  so  for  ai 
their  medical  works  show,  were  unacquainted  witb 
the  instrument  {Paul.  JEg.  i.  652,  ed.  Sydenham  Soo.) 
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itrament,  called  Til?,  suppofled  a  "  sharp  stone  " 
(Ex.  iv.  25).  Such  was  prohably  the  ^Ethiopian 
•tone  "  meritionetl  by  Herodotus  (ii.  86),  and  I'liny 
■peaks  of  what  he  calls  Testa  aamia,  as  a  sim- 
ilar implement.  Zipporah  seems  to  have  caught 
up  the  first  instrument  which  came  to  hand  in  her 
apprehension  for  the  life  of  her  husband.  The 
"  knife  "  (nbwS^)  of  Josh.  v.  2  was  probably  a 
more  refined  instrument  for  the  same  purpose.  An 
"awl"  (^!Jntt)  is  mentioned  (Ex.  xxi.  6)  as 
ased  to  bore  through  the  ear  of  the  bondman  who 
refused  release,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  sur- 
gical instrument. 

A  seat  of  delivery  called  in  Scripture  D"^3DM, 

Ex.  i.  16,  by  the  Talmudlsts  ")3ti7tt  (comp.  2  K. 
xix.  3),  "the  stools;"  but  some  have  doubted 
whether  the  word  used  by  Moses  does  not  mean 
rather  the  uterus  itself  as  that  which  moulds  «  and 
shapes  the  infant.  Delivery  upon  a  seat  or  stool 
is.  however,  a  common  practice  in  France  at  this 
day,  and  also  in  Palestine. 

The  "roller  to  bind  "  of  Ez.  xxx.  21  was  for  a 
broken  limb,  as  still  used.  Similar  bands  wound 
with  the  most  precise  accuracy  involve  the  mum- 
mies. 

A  scraper  (D"in),  for  which  the  "  potsherd  "  of 
Job  was  a  substitute  (Job  ii.  8). 

Ex.  xxx.  23-5  is  a  prescription  in  form.  It  may 
be  worth  while  also  to  enumerate  the  leading  sub- 
stances which,  according  to  Wunderbar,  con>pOsed 
the  pharmacopoeia  of  the  Talmudists  —  a  much 
more  limited  one  —  which  will  afford  some  insight 
into  the  distance  which  separates  them  from  the 
leaders  of  Greek  medicine.  Besides  such  ordinary 
appliances  as  water,  wine  (Luke  x.  34),  beer,  vin- 
egar, honey,  and  milk,  various  oils  are  found ;  as 
opobalsamum^  ("balm  of  Gilead"),  the  oil  of 
olive,*^  myrrh,  rose,  palma  christi,  walnut,  sesamum, 
colocynth,  and  fish;  figs  (2  K.  xx.  7), dates,  apples 
(Jtlant.  ii.  5),  pomegranates,  pistachio-nuts,'^  and 
almonds  (a  produce  of  Syria,  but  not  of  Egypt, 
Gen.  xliii.  11);  wheat,  barley,  and  various  other 
giains;  garlic,  leeks,  onions,  and  some  other  com- 
mon herbs;  mustard,  pepper,  coriander  seed,  gin- 
gei,  preparations  of  beet,  fish,  etc.,  steeped  in  wine 
or  vinegar;  whey,  eggs,  salt,  wax,  and  suet  (in 
plaisters),  gall  of  fish  «  (Tob.  vi.  8,  xi.  11),  ashes, 
cowdung,  etc. ;  fasting-saliva,/  urine,  bat's  blood, 
and  the  following  rarer  herbs,  etc.:  ammeisision^ 
menta  ffentilis,  saflfron,  mandragora,  Lawsonia  spi- 
nosa  (Arab,  nlhenna), juniper,  broom,  poppy,  acacia, 
pine,  lavender  or  rosemary,  clover-root,  jujub,  hys- 
sop, fern,  sampsuchum,  milk-thistle,  laurel,  Eruca 
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mteralis,  absynth,  jasmine,  narcissus,  madder,  curled 
mint,  fennel,  endive,  oil  of  cotton,  myrtle,  myrrh, 
aloes,  sweet  cane  {Acorn*  calamui),  cinnamon,  cor- 
nella  alba,  cassia,  ladanum,  (/albanum,  frankin- 
cense, storax,  nard,  gum  of  various  trees,  musk, 
blatta  byzaniina  ;  and  these  minerals  —  bitumen 
natrum,  borax,  alum,  clay,  aetites,c  quicksilver 
litharge,  yellow  arsenic.  The  following  prepai-a 
tions  were  also  well  knovm :  Theridcns,  an  ajitidote 
prepared  from  serpents;  various  medicuial  drinks, 
e.  g.  from  the  fruit-bearing  rosemary;  decoction 
of  wine  with  vegetables;  mixture  of  wine,  honey, 
and  pepper;  of  oil,  wine,  and  water;  of  asparagn* 
and  other  roots  steeped  in  wine ;  emetics,  purging 
draughts,  soporifics,  potions  to  produce  abortion  o» 
fruitfulness ;  and  various  salves,  some  used  cosmet- 
ically,^ e.  g.  to  remove  hair;  some  for  wounds,  and 
other  iiyuries.*  The  forms  of  medicaments  were 
cataplasm,  electuary,  liniment,  plaister  (Is.  i.  6; 
Jer.  viii.  22,  xlvi.  11,  Ii.  8;  Joseph.  B.  J.  i.  33, 
§  5),  powder,  infusion,  decoction,  essence,  syrup, 
mixture. 

An  occasional  trace  occurs  of  some  chemical 
knowledge,  e.  g.  the  calcination  of  the  gold  by 
Moses;  the  effect  of  "vinegar  upon  nitre"*  (Ex. 
xxxii.  20;  Prov.  xxv.  20;  comp.  Jer.  ii.  22);  the 
mention  of  "  the  apothecary  "  (Ex.  xxx.  35;  Eccl. 
X.  1),  and  of  the  merchant  in  "powders  "  (Cant, 
iii.  6),  shows  that  a  distinct  and  important  branch 
of  trade  was  set  up  in  these  wares,  in  which,  as  at 
a  modern  druggist's,  articles  of  luxury,  etc.,  are 
combined  with  the  remedies  of  sickness ;  see  further, 
Wunderbar,  Istes  Heft,  pp.  73,  ad  Jin.  Among  the 
most  favorite  of  external  remedies  has  always  been 
the  bath.  As  a  preventive  of  numerous  disorders 
its  virtues  were  known  to  the  Egyptians,  and  the 
scrupulous  levitical  bathings  prescribed  by  Moses 
would  merely  enjoin  the  continuance  of  a  practice 
familiar  to  the  Jews,  from  the  example  especially  of 
the  priests  in  that  country.  Besides  the  signifi- 
cance of  moral  purity  which  it  carried,  the  use  of 
the  bath  checked  the  tendency  to  become  unclean 
by  violent  perspirations  from  within  and  efiiuvia 
from  without;  it  kept  the  porous  system  in  play, 
and  stopped  the  outset  of  much  disease.  In  order 
to  make  the  sanction  of  health  more  solemn,  most 
oriental  nations  have  enforced  purificatory  rites  by 
religious  mandates  —  and  so  the  Jews.  A  treatise 
collecting  all  the  dicta  of  ancient  medicine  on  the 
use  of  the  bath  has  been  current  ever  .since  the  re- 
vival of  learning,  under  the  title  De  Balneis.  Ac- 
cording to  it  Hippocrates  and  Galen  prescribe  the 
bath  medicinally  in  peripneumonia  rather  than  in 
burning  fever,  as  tending  to  allay  the  pain  of  the 
sides,  chest,  and  back,  promoting  various  secre- 
tions, removing  lassitude,  and  suppling  joints. 
A  hot  bath   is   recommended  for  those  suffering 


a  In  Jer.  xviii.  3  the  same  word  appears,  rendered 

wheels  "  in  the  A.  V.  ;  margin,  "  frames  or  seata ;  " 
that  which  gives  shape  to  the  work  of  the  potter. 

b  See  Tacit.  Hist.  v.  7,  and  Orelli's  note  ad  loc. 

c  Tacitua,  ibtd.  v.  6. 

d  Commended  by  Pliny  as  a  specific  for  the  bite  of 
%  serpent  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxiii.  78). 

e  Rhazes  speaks  of  a  fish  named  sabot.,  the  gall  of 
which  healed  inflamed  eyes  (ix.  27) ;  and  Pliny  says, 
*  Callionymi  fel  cicatrices  sanat  et  carnes  oculorum 
mpervacuas  consumit "  (iV.  H.  xxxii.  24). 

/  Comp.  Mark  viii.  23,  John.  ix.  C  ;  also  the  men- 
ion  by  Tacitds  {Hist.  iv.  81)  of  a  request  made  of 
Vespasian  at  Alexandria.     Galen  {De  Simpl.  Facult. 


1.  10)  and  Pliny  {H.  N.  xxviii,  7)  ascribe  similar  vir- 
tues to  it. 

0  Said  by  Pliny  to  be  a  specific  against  abortion 
{N.  H.  XXX.  44). 

h  Antimony  was  and  is  used  as  a  dye  for  the  eye- 
lids, the  koHol.  See  KosenmuUer  in  the  Biblical  Cab- 
inet, xxvii.  65. 

»  The  Arabs  suppose  that  a  cornelian  stone  (th« 
Sardius  lapis,  Ez.  xxviii.  13,  but  in  Joseph.  Ant.  iii 
7,  §  5,  Sardonyx),  laid  r»n  a  fresh  wound,  will  stai 
hemorrhage. 

*  "^HD  meaning  natron:  the  Egyptian  kind  wai 
found  in  two  lakes  between  Naukratis  and  Memphis 
{Bibl.  Cab.  xxtU.  p.  1). 
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from  lichen  (De  Bain.  464).  Those,  on  the  con- 
trary, who  have  looseness  of  the  bowels,  who  are 
languid,  loathe  their  food,  are  troubled  with  nausea 
or  bile,  should  not  use  it,  as  neither  should  the 
upileptic  After  exhausting  journeys  in  the  sun 
the  bath  is  commended  as  the  restorative  of  mois- 
ture to  the  frame  (456-458).  The  four  objects 
which  ancient  authorities  chiefly  proposed  to  attain 
by  bathing  are — 1,  to  warm  and  distil  the  ele- 
ments of  the  body  throughout  the  whole  frame,  to 
equalize  whatever  is  abnormal,  to  rarefy  the  skin, 
and  promote  evacuations  through  it;  2,  to  reduce 
a  dry  to  a  moist er  habit;  3  (the  cold-bath),  to 
cool  the  frame  and  brace  it;  4  (the  warm-bath), 
a  sudorific  to  expel  cold.  lixercise  before  bathing 
is  recommended,  and  in  the  season  from  April  till 
November  inclusive  it  is  the  most  conducive  to 
health;  if  it  be  kept  up  in  the  other  months  it 
phould  then  be  but  once  a  week,  and  that  fasting. 
Of  natural  waters  some  are  nitrous,  some  saline, 
gome  aluminous,"  some  sulphureous,  some  bitu- 
minous, some  copperish.  some  ferruginous,  and 
some  compounded  of  these.  Of  all  the  natural 
waters  the  power  is,  on  the  wliole,  desiccant  and 
calefacient ;  and  they  are  peculiarly  fitted  for  those 
of  a  humid  and  cold  habit.  Pliny  (//.  N.  xxxi.) 
gives  the  fullest  extant  account  of  the  thermal 
springs  of  the  ancients  (Paul.  jEgin.  ed.  Sydenh. 
Soc.  i.  71).  Avicenna  gives  precepts  for  salt  and 
other  mineral  batlis ;  the  former  he  recommends  in 
case  of  scurvy  and  itching,  as  rarefying  the  skin, 
and  afterwards  condensing  it.  Water  medicated 
with  alum,  natron,  sulphur,  naphtha,  iron,  litharge, 
vitriol,  and  vinegar,  are  also  specified  by  him. 
Friction  and  unction  are  prescribed,  and  a  caution 
given  against  staying  too  long  in  the  water  {ibid. 
338-340;  comp.  Aiitius,  de  Bain.  iv.  484).  A  sick 
bather  should  lie  quiet,  and  allow  others  to  nib  and 
anoint  him,  and  use  no  strigil  (the  common  instru- 
ment for  scraping  the  skin),  but  a  sponge  (456). 
Mairaonides  chiefly  following  Galen,  recommends 
the  bath,  especially  for  phthisis  in  the  aged,  as 
being  a  case  of  dryness  with  cold  habit,  and  to  a 
hectic  fever  patient  as  being  a  case  of  dryness  with 
hot  habit ;  also  in  cases  of  ephemeral  and  tertian 
fevers,  under  certain  restrictions,  and  in  putrid 
fevers,  with  the  caution  not  to  incur  shivering. 
Bathing  is  dangerous  to  those  who  feel  pain  in  the 
liver  after  eating.  He  adds  cautions  regarding  the 
kind  of  water,  but  these  relate  chiefly  to  water  for 
drinking  (De  Bain.  438,  439).  The  bath  of  oil  was 
formed,  according  to  Galen  and  Aetius,  by  adding 
the  fifth  part  of  heated  oil  to  a  water-bath.  Jose- 
phus  speaks  (B.  J.  i.  33,  §  5)  as  though  oil  had, 
in  Herod's  case,  been  used  pure. 

There  were  special  occasions  on  which  the  bath 
was  ceremonially  enjoined,  after  a  leprous  eruption 
healed,  after  the  conjugal  act,  or  an  involuntary 
emission,  or  any  gonorrhceal  discharge,  after  men- 
struation, child-bed,  or  touching  a  corpse;  so  for 
the  priests  before  and  during  their  times  of  office 
such  a  duty  was  prescribed.  [Baths.]  The 
Pharisees  and  Essenes  aimed  at  scrupulous  strict- 
tess  of  all  such  rules  (Matt.  xv.  2;  Mark  vii.  5; 
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a  Dr.  Adams  {Paul.  Mgin.  ed.  Syd.  Sec  .  72)  says 
that  the  alum  of  the  ancients  found  in  mineral  springs 
cannot  have  bsea  the  alum  of  modem  commerce,  since 
it  is  Tcry  rarely  to  be  detected  there ;  but  the  cdumen 
plumositm,  or  hair  alum,  said  to  consist  chiefly  of  the 
ralphate  of  magnesia  and  iron.  The  former  exists, 
koweTer,  in  great  abundance  in  the  aluminous  spring 


Luke  xi.  3y).  Ki ver- bathing  *  was  common,  bnl 
houses  soon  began  to  include  a  bath-room  (Ler.  xr. 
13;  2  Iv.  V.  10;  2  Sam.  xi.  2;  Susanna,  p.  15). 
Vapor-baths,  as  among  the  Romans,  were  latterly 
included  in  these,  as  well  as  hot  and  cold-bath 
apparatus,  and  the  use  of  perfumes  and  oils  after 
quitting  it  was  everywhere  diffused  (Wunderbar, 
2te3  Heft,  ii.  B.).  The  vapor  was  sometimes  sought 
to  be  inhaled,  though  this  was  reputed  mischicvouk 
to  the  teeth.  It  was  deemed  healthiest  after  a 
warm  to  take  also  a  cold  bath  (Paid.  ^gin.  ed. 
Sydenh.  Soc.  i.  68).  The  Talmud  has  it  —  "Whoso 
takes  a  warm-bath,  and  does  not  also  drink  there- 
upon some  warm  water,  is  like  a  stove  hot  only  from 
without,  but  not  heated  also  from  within.  AVhotw 
bathes  and  does  not  withal  anoint  is  like  the  liquojr 
outside  a  vat.  Whoso  having  had  a  warm-batti 
does  not  also  immediately  pour  cold  water  over 
him,  is  like  an  iron  made  to  glow  in  the  fire,  but 
not  thereafter  hardened  in  the  water."  This  suc- 
cession of  cold  water  to  hot  vapor  is  commonly 
practiced  in  Russian  and  Polish  baths,  and  is  said 
to  contribute  much  to  robust  health  (Wunderbar, 
iMd.). 

Besides  the  usual  authorities  on  Hebrew  antiqul 
ties,  Talmudical  and  modem,  Wunderbar  (Istes 
Helt,  pp.  57-69)  has  compiled  a  collection  of 
writers  on  the  special  subject  of  Scriptural  etc. 
medicine,  including  its  psychological  and  botanical 
aspects,  as  also  its  political  relations:  a  distinct 
section  of  thirteen  monograplis  treats  of  the  leprosy; 
and  every  various  disease  mentioned  in  Scripture 
appears  elaborated  in  one  or  more  such  short  trea- 
tises. Those  out  of  the  whole  number  which  appear 
most  generally  in  esteem,  to  judge  from  references 
made  to  them,  are  the  following :  — 

Rosenmiiller's  Nahiral  History  of  the  Bible,  in 
the  Biblical  Cabinet,  vol.  xxvii.  De  Wette,  Hebrd- 
isch-jiklische  Archdulogie,  §  271  b.  Calmet,  Augus- 
tin.  La  Medecine  et  les  Medicins  des  anc.  Ilebr'eux, 
in  his  Comm.  litteral,  Paris,  1724,  vol.  v.  Idem, 
Dissertation  stir  la  Sueur  da  Sang^  Luke  xxii.  43, 
44.  Pruner,  Krankheiien  des  Orients.  Sprenge}, 
Kurt,  Be  medic.  Ebrceorum,  Halle,  1789,  8vo. 
Also,  idem,  Beitrdge  zur  Geschichte  der  Medicin, 
Halle,  1794,  8vo.  Idem,  Versuch  einer  pragm. 
Geschichte  der  Ai'zeneikunde,  Halle,  1792-1803, 
1821.  Also  the  last  edition  by  Dr.  Rosenbaum, 
Leipzig,  1846,  8vo.  i.  §§  37-45.  Idem,  IJistor.  Rei 
Herbar.  lib.  i.  cap.  i.  Flora  Biblica.  Bartholin!, 
Thom.,  De  morbis  biblicis,  miscellanea  medica,  in 
Ugolini,  vol.  xxx.  p.  1521.  Idem,  Paralytici  novi 
Testamenti,  in  Ugolini,  vol.  xxx.  p.  1459.  Schmidt, 
Job.  Jac,  Biblischer  Medicus,  ZLillichau,  1743, 
8vo.  p.  761.  Kail,  De  morbis  sacerdoi.  V.  T.  Hafn. 
1745,  4to.  Reinhard,  Chr.  Tob.  Ephr.,  Bibeltran/c- 
heiten,  vjelche  im  Alten  Testamente  twkommen, 
books  i.  and  ii.  1767,  8vo,  p.  384 ;  book  v.  1768, 
8vo,  p.  244.  Shapter,  Thomas,  Mtdica  Sacra,  or 
Shoi-t  Expositions  of  the  more  impoi'iant  Diseaaet 
mentioned  in  the  Sacred  Writings,  London,  1834. 
Wunderbar.  R.  J.,  Biblisch-talinudische  Medicin, 
in  4  parts,  Riga,  1850-53,  8vo.  Also  new  series, 
1857.     Celsius,  01.,  Hierobotanicon  s.  de  plantis 


of  the  Isle  of  Wight.     The  ancient  nitre  or  natron  ■was 
a  native  carbonate  of  soda  (ibid.). 

b  The  case  of  Naaman  may  be  paralleled  by  Uerod. 
iv  90,  where  we  read  of  the  Tearua,  a  trioutary  of  the 
Hebrus  —  \eyerai  etuat  wOTa/xaii/  apiaro?,  rd  re  aXXa 
es  aKt(TLV  tftepoyra,  koX  firj  koX  aySpdn  KoX  Zinroi«n 
\pu>prjy  dxco-our^cu. 
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SaercB  Scnplurce  dissertaliones  brevesy  2  parts, 
Dpsal.lMS,  1747,  8vo;  Amstelod.  1748.  Uochart, 
Sam.,  Ilierozoicon  s.  blpavtilum  opus  de  animalibus 
Saci'ce  ScrijUune,  London,  10G5,  tbl.;  l-Yancf.  1675, 
fol.  Also  edited  by,  and  with  the  notes  of,  Ern. 
F.  C.  Kosenniiiller,  Lips.  1793,  3  vols.  4to.  Spen- 
cer, De  legibus  Jlebrceoruin  lilualibus,  Tiibingen, 
1732,  fol.  Reinhard,  Mich.  H.,  De  cibis  Ikbrce- 
orum  proldbitis ;  Diss.  I.  i'esjx)n.  Seb.  Miillei', 
Viteb.  1697,  4to;  Diss.  II.  respon.  Chr.  Liske, 
Ibid.  1697,  4to.  I'-schenbach,  Chr.  Ehrenfr.,  Profjr. 
de  lepra  Judieorum,  Kostock,  1774,  4to,  in  liis 
Scripta  medic,  bibl.  pp.  17-41.  Schilling,  G.  G., 
De  lepra  commenUUiunes.,  rec.  J.  D.  Hahn,  Lugd. 
EJat.  1788,  8vo.  Chamseru,  R.,  Recherches  sur  le 
verilable  caractere  de  la  lepre  des  Hebreux,  in 
Mem.  de  la  Soc.  medic,  d'emidntion  de  Paris, 
1810,  iii.  335.  lieUdiim  chiniryicule  de  V Armee 
ie  I'  (hient,  Paris,  1804.  Wedel,«  Geo.  W.,  De 
lepra  in  sncris,  Jena,  1715,  4to,  in  his  Exercitat. 
med.  philolvg.  Cent.  II.  dec.  4,  S.  93-107.  Idem, 
De  morb.  Iliskice,  Jena,  1692,  4to,  in  his  Exercit. 
med.  philol.  Cent.  I.  Dec.  7.  Idem,  De  morbo 
Jorami  exercit.  /.,  //.  Jen.  1717,  4to,  in  his 
Exercit.  med.  philul.  Cent.  II.  Dec.  5.  Idem,  De 
Saulo  energumeno,  Jena,  1685,  in  his  Exercitat. 
med.  philol.  Cent.  I.  dec.  If.  Idem,  De  morbis 
senum  Solomonceis,  Jen.  168G,  4to,  in  his  Exercit. 
med.  phil.  Cent.  I.  Dec.  3.  Lichtenstein,  Versuch, 
etc.,  in  Eichhor7i's  Allgem.  Blbliothek,  Vf.  407- 
467.  Mead,  Dr.  R.,  Medica  Sacra,  4to,  London. 
Gudius,  G.  F.,  Exercitatio philologica  de  lleiraica 
obstetricum  oi-igine,  in  Ugolini,  vol.  xxx.  p.  1061. 
Kail,  De  obstetricibus  matruni  Ilebraiorum  in 
^gypto,  Hamburg,  1746,  4to.  Israels,  Dr.  A. 
H.,*  Tentamen  historico-medictim,  exiiibens  collec- 
tanea Gynoecologica,  qzue  ex  Talmude  BabyUmico 
depromsit,  Groningen,  1845,  8vo.  H.  H.^ 

ME'EDA  (MeeSSa;  [Vat.  AeSSo;  Aid.  Me- 
eSoO   i/ee(/c/a)  =  MEHIDA  (1  Esdr.  v.  32). 

MEGID'DO  0"^;P;  in  Zeeh.  xii.  11,  V'''^?^ 
[perh.  place  of  troops,  Ges.] :  in  the  LXX.  [gen- 
erally] Mayeddd)  or  MayeBSciu,  [but  with  a  num- 
ber of  unimportant  variations;]  in  1  K.  ix.  15  it  is 
Maydd'  [Mageddo])  was  in  a  very  marked  posi- 
tion on  the  southern  rim  of  the  plain  of  Esdrae- 
LON,  on  the  frontier-line  (speaking  generally)  of 
the  territories  of  the  tribes  of  Issaciiau  and  Ma- 
NASSEH,  and  commanding  one  of  those  passes  from 
the  north  into  the  hill-country  which  were  of  such 
critical  importance  on  various  occasions  in  the  his- 
tory of  Judaea  (tos  avafiaaeis  TTjy  op^ivris,  on 
Si'  avTcoi/  ^v  7]  e^croSos  els  tV  'lovSaiav,  Judith 
V.  7). 

Megiddo  is  usually  spoken  of  in  connection  with 
Faanacii,  and  frequently  in  connection  with 
Bethsiian  and  Jezheel.  This  combination  sug- 
Bjests  a  wide  view  alike  over  Jewish  scenery  and 
Jewish  history.  The  first  mention  occurs  in  Josh, 
lii.  21,  where  JNIegiddo  appears  as  the  city  of  one 


o  This  writer  has  several  monographs  of  much 
.nterrst  on  detached  points,  all  to  be  found  in  his 
Dissertationes  Acad.  Medic.  J«na,  17th  and  18th  cen 
.uries. 

b  This  writer  is  remarkable  for  carefully  abstain'.^,; 
from  8,ny  reference  to  the  0.  T.,  even  where  such  would 
tw  most  apposite. 

c  The  writer  wishes  to  acknowledge  hie  obligations 
to  Dr  Rolleston,  Linacre  Professor  of  Pliysiology  ;  Dr. 
fiieenhill  of  Hastings ;  Br.  Adams,  editor  of  uveral 
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of  the  "thirty  and  one  kings,"  or  petty  chieflaiM 
whom  Joshua  defeated  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan 
This  was  one  of  the  places  within  th»  limits  of 
Issachar  assigned  to  Manasseh  (Josh.  xvii.  11;  ] 
Chr.  vii.  29).  Rut  the  arrangement  gave  only  at 
imperfect  advantage  to  the  latter  tribe,  for  thej 
did  not  drive  out  the  Canaanites,  and  wen?  only 
able  to  make  them  tributary  (Josh.  xvii.  12,  13, 
Judg.  i.  27,  28).  The  song  of  Deborah  brings  th« 
place  vividly  before  us,  as  the  scene  of  the  great 
conflict  between  Sisera  and  Rarak.  The  chariots  of 
Sisera  were  gathered  "unto  the  river  ['torrent'] 
of  Klsiion"  (Judg.  iv.  13);  Rarak  went  down 
with  his  men  "  from  Mount  Tauor  "  into  the  plain 
(iv.  14);  "then  fought  the  kings  of  Canaan  in 
Taanach  by  the  waters  of  IMegiddo  "  (v.  19).  The 
course  of  the  Kishon  is  immediately  in  fi-oiil  ct 
this  position;  and  the  river  seems  to  have  beei; 
flooded  by  a  storm :  hence  what  follows ;  "  The  river 
['torrent']  of  Kishon  swept  them  away,  that  ancient 
river,  the  river  Kishon  "  (v.  21).  Still  we  do  not 
read  of  Megiddo  being  firmly  in  the  occupation  of 
the  Israelites,  and  perhaps  it  was  not  really  so  till 
the  time  of  Solomon.  That  monarch  placed  one 
of  his  twelve  commissariat  officers,  named  Raana, 
over  "  Taanach  and  Megiddo,"  with  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Reth-shean  and  Jezreel  (1  K.  iv.  12).  In 
this  reign  it  appears  that  some  costly  works  were 
constructed  at  Megiddo  (ix.  15).  These  were  prob- 
ably  fortifications,  suggested  by  its  important  mili- 
tary position.  All  the  subsequent  notices  of  the 
place  are  connected  with  mihtary  transactions. 
To  this  place  Ahaziah  fled  when  his  unfortunate 
visit  to  Joram  had  brought  him  into  collision  with 
Jehu;  and  here  he  died  (2  K.  ix.  27)  within  the 
confines  of  what  is  elsewhere  called  Samaria  (2  Chr. 
xxii.  9). 

Rut  the  chief  historical  interest  of  Megiddo  is 
concentrated  in  Josiah's  death.  When  Pharaoh- 
Necho  came  from  Egypt  against  the  King  of  As- 
syria, Josiah  joined  the  latter,  and  was  slain  at 
Megiddo  (2  K.  xxiii.  29),  and  his  body  was  carried 
from  thence  to  Jerusalem  (ib.  30).  The  story  is 
told  in  the  Chronicles  in  more  detail  (2  Chr.  xxxv. 
22-24).  There  the  fatal  action  is  said  to  have 
taken  place  "  in  the  valley  of  Megiddo."  The 
words  in  the  LXX.  are,  eV  tw  iredicp  Maye^S^v. 
This  calamity  made  a  deep  and  permanent  impres- 
sion on  the  Jews.  It  is  recounted  again  in  1  Esdr. 
i.  25-31,  where  in  the  A.  V.  "  the  plain  of  Ma- 
giddo  "  represents  the  same  Greek  words.  The 
lamentations  for  this  good  king  became  "an  ordi- 
nance in  Israel "  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  25).  "  In  aU 
Jewry  "  they  mourned  for  him,  and  the  lamenta- 
tion was  made  perpetual  "in  all  the  nation  of 
Israel"  (1  Esdr.  i.  32).  "  Their  grief  was  no  land- 
flood  of  present  passion,  but  a  constant  channell  of 
continued  sorrow,  streaming  from  an  annuall  foun  - 
tain  "  (Fuller's  Pisgah  Sight  oj"  Palestine,  p.  165). 
Thus,  in  the  language  of  the  prophets  (Zeeh.  xii. 
11),  "the  mourning  of  Hadadrimmon  in  the  vallev 
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irt^lqt,  LXX.)  of  ]Megiddon"  becomes  a  poetical 
Bxpression  for  the  deepest  and  most  despairing 
grief;  as  in  tlie  Apocalypse  (Kev.  xvi.  16)  Aujia- 
GEDDOX,  in  continuance  of  tlie  same  imagery,  is 
presented  as  the  scene  of  terrible  and  final  conflict. 
For  the  Septuagintal  version  of  this  passage  of 
Zechariah  we  may  refer  to  Jerome's  note  on  the 
passage.  "  Adadremmon,  pro  quo  LXX.  trans- 
tulerunt  'Powi/os,  urbs  est  juxta  Jesraelem,  quas 
hoc  olim  vocabulo  nuncupata  est,  et  hodie  vocatur 
Maximianopolis  in  Campo  Mageddon."  That  the 
prophet's  imagery  is  drawn  from  the  occasion  of 
Josiah's  death  there  can  be  no  doubt.  In  Stanley's 
.S'.  <}■■  /*.  (p.  347)  this  calamitous  event  is  made 
very  vivid  to  us  by  an  allusion  to  the  "  Egyptian 
archers,  in  their  long  array,  so  well  known  from 
their  sculptured  monuments."  For  the  mistake 
in  the  account  of  Pharaoh-Necho's  campaign  in 
Herodotus,  who  has  evidently  put  Migdol  by  mis- 
take for  Megiddo  (ii.  149),  it  is  enough  to  refer  to 
Bahr's  excursus  on  the  passage.  The  Egyptian 
king  may  have  landed  his  troops  at  Acre ;  but  it  is 
far  more  likely  that  he  marched  northwards  along 
the  coast-plain,  and  then  turned  round  Carmel 
into  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  taking  the  left  bank  of 
the  Kishon,  and  that  there  the  Jewish  king  came 
upon  him  by  the  gorge  of  Megiddo. 

The  site  thus  associated  with  critical  passages 
of  Jewish  history  from  Joshua  to  Josiah  has  been 
identified  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt.  Kobinson 
did  not  visit  this  corner  of  the  plain  on  his  first 
journey,  but  he  was  brought  confidently  to  the 
conclusion  that  Megiddo  was  the  modern  el-Lejjun, 
which  is  undoubtedly  the  I^gio  of  Eusebius  and 
Jerome,  an  important  and  well-known,  place  in 
their  day,  since  they  assume  it  as  a  central  point 
from  which  to  mark  the  position  of  several  other 
places  in  this  quarter  {Bib.  Res.  ii.  328-330). 
Two  of  the  distances  are  given  thus:  15  miles  from 
Nazareth  and  4  from  Taanach.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  identification  is  substantially  correct. 
The  fi4ya  ttcMou  Aeyecivos  ( Onomnst.  s.  v.  Ta^a- 
d(i>v)  evidently  corresponds  with  the  "  plain  (or 
valley)  of  Megiddo"  of  the  0.  T.  INIoreover  el- 
Lejjun  is  on  the  caravan-route  from  Egypt  to  Da- 
mascus, and  traces  of  a  Roman  road  are  found 
near  the  village.  Van  de  Velde  visited  the  spot  in 
1852,  approaching  it  through  the  hills  from  the 
S.  W.«  He  describes  the  view  of  the  plain  as 
seen  from  the  highest  point  between  it  and  the 
eea,  and  the  huge  tells  which  mark  the  positions 
of  the  "  key-fortresses  "  of  the  hills  and  the  plain, 
Taanuk  and  el-LeJjun,  the  latter  being  the  most 
considerable,  and  having  anotlaer  called  Tell  Met- 
zellim,  half  an  hour  to  the  N.  W.  {Syr.  <f  Pal. 
i.  350-356).  About  a  month  later  in  the  same 
year  Dr.  Kobinson  was  there,  and  convinced  him- 
self of  the  correctness  of  his  former  opinion.  He 
too  describes  the  view  over  the  plain,  northwards  to 
the  wooded  hills  of  Galilee,  eastwards  to  Jezreel, 
and  southwards  to  Taanach,  Tell  MetzeUim  being 
also  mentioned  as  on  a  projecting  portion  of  the 
hills  which  are  continuous  with  Carmel,  the  Kishon 
being  just  below  {Bib.  Res.  ii.  116-119).  Both 
writers  mention  a  copious  stream  flowing  down 
this  gorge  (March  and  April),  and  turning  some 
mills  before  joining  the  Kishon.  Here  are  prob- 
ably the  "waters  of  Megiddo"   of  Judg    v.  19, 
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a  *  The  writer  of  this  note  had  visited  the  spot 
Im  years  before  (1842),  and  confirmed  Robinson's  con- 
^xiMon  —  identifying   <Hhe  waters  of  Megiddo,"  and 
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thouj^  it  should  be  added  that  by  Piofessor 
ley  {S.^  P.  p.  339)  they  are  supposed  rather  to  b« 
"the  pools  in  the  bed  of  the  Kishon  "  itself.  The 
same  author  regards  the  "  plain  (or  valley)  of  Me- 
giddo "  as  denoting  not  the  whole  of  the  Esdra- 
elon level,  but  that  broadest  part  of  it  which  u 
immediately  opposite  the  place  we  are  describing 
(pp.  335,  336). 

The  passage  quoted  above  from  Jerome  suggests 
a  further  question,  namely,  whether  Von  Raumer 
is  right  in  "identifying  el-LejJun  also  with  Max- 
imianopolis, which  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary  places 
at  20  miles  from  Ccesarea  and  10  from  Jezreel." 
Van  de  Velde  {Memoir,  p.  333)  Lolds  this  view  to 
be  correct.  He  thinks  he  has  found  the  true  Ha- 
dadrimmon  in  a  place  called  Rummuneh,  "at  the 
foot  of  the  Megiddo-hills,  in  a  notch  or  valley  about 
an  hour  and  a  half  S.  of  Tell  MetzeUim,'"  and 
would  place  the  old  fortified  Megiddo  on  this  'c^ 
itself,  suggesting  further  that  its  name,  "  the  teli 
of  the  Governor,"  may  possibly  retain  a  reminis- 
cence of  Solomon's  officer,  Baana  the  son  of  Ahilud. 

J.  S.  H. 

MEGIDT)ON,     THE     VALLEY     OF 

(P'^riP  TX^'QIl  [plain  of  Megiddo  rather  than 
valley]:  ireSioy  eKKOiTTOixeuov:  campus  Maged- 
don). The  extended  form  of  the  preceding  name 
It  occurs  only  in  Zech.  xii.  11.  In  two  other  cases 
the  LXX.  [Vat.]  retain  the  n  at  the  end  of  the 
name,  namely,  2  K.  ix.  27,  and  2  Chr.  xxxv.  22 
[Vat.  MayeSacoi/,  MayeSajf,  but  Rom.  Alex,  in 
both  places  MayeSfci],  though  it  is  not  their  gen- 
eral custom.  In  this  passage  it  will  be  observed 
that  they  have  translated  the  word.  G. 

MEHET'ABEEL  [4  syl.]  (bw:?^*^np  [God 
(El)  a  benefactor,  Fiirst] :  M€TafieT}\',  Alex.  M«7- 
rafi€r}\',  [Vat.  MetrarjA;  EA.  MiTar]\:]  Meta- 
beel).  Another  and  less  correct  form  of  Mehet- 
ABEL.  The  ancestor  of  Shemaiah  the  prophet  who 
was  hired  against  Nehemiah  by  Tobiah  and  San- 
ballat  (Neh.  vi.  10).  He  was  probably  of  priestly 
descent ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  Delaiah,  who 
is  called  his  son,  is  the  same  as  the  head  of  the 
23d  course  of  priests  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr. 
xxiv.  18). 

MEHET'ABEL  (VWD^^'n^  [see  abovej: 

Samaritan  Cod.  bSatD"^na :  MerelSe-fiX:  Meet- 
abel).  The  daughter  of  Matred,  and  wife  of  Ha- 
dad,or  Hadar,  the  eighth  and  last-mentioned  king 
of  Edom,  who  had  Pai  or  Pau  for  his  birthplace  o« 
chief  city,  before  royalty  was  established  amcng 
the  IsraeUtes  (Gen.  xxxvi.  39).  Jerome  {deNondn. 
Ilebr.)  writes  the  name  in  the  form  Mettabel,  which 
he  renders  "quam  bonus  est  Deus." 

MEHFDA  (Sl^^nt?  [o:\e  famous,  noble]: 
in  Ezr.,  Maovdd,  [Comp.  Aid.]  Alex.  Mei'Sci;  in 
Neh.,  MiSd,  [Vat.  FA.]  Alex.  MeetSa:  Mahida), 
a  family  of  Nethinim,  the  descendants  of  Mehida, 
returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii. 
52;  Neh.  vii.  54).  In  1  Esdr.  the  name  occurs  i" 
the  form  Meeda. 

ME'HIR  ('^"^np  [price,  ransom]:  Maxiy 
[Vat.];  Alex.  Max^ip-  Mahir),  the  son  of  Che- 
lub,  the  brother  of  Shuah,  or  as  he  is  described  in 

the  modem  remains  of  the  ancient  Legio  {Bict.  Sac. 
1843,  p.  77  ;  Ritter'3  Geography  of  Pal.,  Gage's  trMi» 
lation,  ir.  330).  S.  W 
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tbe  LXX.,  "Caleb  the  father  of  Ascha"  (1  Chr. 
It.  H).  In  the  Targutn  of  R.  Joseph,  Mehir  ap- 
pears as  *'  Perug,"  its  Chaldee  equivalent,  both 
words  signifying  "  price." 

MEHOLATHITE,  THE  ("nVn^n 
[patron.]:  Alex,  o  iiodvXaBeiT'ns;  [Rom.]  Vat. 
omit;  [Comp.  Aid.  MoAa^^TT??:]  Molathita),  a 
word  occurring  once  only  (1  Sam.  xviii.  19),  as 
the  description  of  Adriel,  son  of  Barzillai,  to  whom 
Saul's  daughter  Merab  was  married.  It  no  doubt 
denotes  that  he  belonged  to  a  place  called  Meho- 
lah,  but  whether  that  was  Abel-AIeholah  afterwards 
the  native  place  of  Elisha,  or  another,  is  as  uncer- 
tain as  it  is  whether  Adriel's  father  was  the  well- 
known  Barzillai  the  Gileadite  or  not.  G. 

MEHU'JAEL  (bw;^np  and  bs;»>n^ 

[prob.  smitten  of  God]:  MaAeAe^A;  [Comp.  Aid.] 
Alex.  Mai'^A:  Mauiael),  the  son  of  Irad,  and 
fourth  in  descent  from  Cain  (Gen.  iv.  18).  Ewald, 
regarding  the  genealogies  in  Gen.  iv.  and  v.  as 
substantially  the  same,  follows  the  Vat.  LXX., 
considering  Mahalaleel  as  the  true  reading,  and  the 
variation  from  it  the  result  of  careless  transcrip- 
tion. It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  this  is  a 
gratuitous  assumption.  The  Targum  of  Onkelos 
follows  the  Hebrew  even  in  the  various  forms  which 
the  name  assumes  in  the  same  verse.  The  Peshito- 
Syriac,  Vulgate,  and  a  few  MSS.  retain  the  former 
of  the  two   readings;  while  the  Sam.  text  reads 

vMrr^Q,  which  appears  to  have  been  followed  by 
the  Aldine  and  Complutensian  editions,  and  the 
Alex.  MS.  W.  A.  W. 

MEHU'MAN  (ip^n^p  [peril,  tnte,  faith- 
ful]  :  'Afidv'-  Maiimam)^  one  of  the  seven  eunuchs 
(A.  V.  "chamberlains,")  who  served  before  Ahajs- 
uerus  (Esth.  i.  10).     The  LXX.  appear  to  have 

read  ^ttH^  for  l?^^npb. 

MEHU'NIM  (^'^3^37^,  without  the  article 
[inhabitants,  dwellers:  Vat.]  Mauaefielu;  [Rom. 
Moovi'ifx'-,]  Alex.  Moovvei/j.'-  Munim),  lizr.  ii.  50. 
Elsewhere  called  MeiiuniiMS  and  Meunim;  and 
in  the  parallel  list  of  1  Esdr.  Meani. 

MEHU'NIMS,  THE  (L''21VZ?n,  i.  e.  the 

Me'unim  [Vat.] :  oi  Metvaioi  [Rom.] ;  Alex,  oi 
Miya7oti  Ammonitce),  a  people  against  whom  king 
Uzziah  waged  a  successful  war  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  7). 
Although  so  different  in  its  English  «  dress,  yet  the 
name  is  in  the  original  merely  the  plural  of  Maojj 

(p^^),  a  nation  named  amongst  those  who  in 


«  The  instances  of  II  being  employed  to  render  the 
itrango  Hebrew  guttural  Ain  are  not  frequent  in  the 

K.  V.  «  Hebrew  ''  O'TD.V)  —  which  in  earlier  ver- 
sions was  "  Ebrew  "  (comp.  Shakespeare,  Henry  IV. 
Part  I.  Act  2,  So.  4)  —  is  oftenest  encountered. 

♦  IjtyO,  Ma''an,  all  but  identical  with  the  He- 
brew Maori. 

c  Here  the  Cet/iib,  or  original  Hebrew  text,  has 
MeJnim,  which  is  nearer  the  Greek  equivalent  than 
Mei'.nim  or  Meonim. 

d  The  text  of  this  passage  is  accurately  as  follows  : 
-  The  children  of  Moab  and  the  children  of  Ammon, 
»nd  with  thom  of  the  Ammonites  ;  "  the  words  "  other 
seiida  "  being  interpolated  by  our  translators. 

Thie  change  from  <=  Ammonites  "  to  "  Mehualm  "  is 
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the  earlier  days  of  their  settlement  in  PalsHtiiM 
harassed  and  oppressed  Israel.  Maon,  or  the  Ma- 
onites,  probably  inhabited  the  country  at  the  back 
of  the  great  range  of  Seir,  the  modern  e$h-iSherah^ 
which  forms  the  eastern  side  of  the  IVady  el-Ara- 
bah,  where  at  the  present  day  there  is  still  a  town 
of  the  same  name  ^  (Burckhardt,  Syria,  Aug.  24). 
And  this  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  teiTOs  of 
2  Chr.  xxvi.  7,  where  the  IMehunim  are  mentioned 
with  "the Arabians  of  Gur-baal,"  or, as  the  LXX. 
render  it,  Petra. 

Another  notice  of  the  Mehunims  in  the  reign 
of  Hezekiah  (cir.  u.  c.  72G-G97)  is  found  in  1  Chr. 
iv.  41. c  Here  they  are  spoken  of  as  a  pastoral 
people,  either  themselves  Ilamites  or  in  alliasce 
with  Hamites,  quiet  and  peaceable,  dwelling  in 
tents.  They  had  been  settled  from  "  of  old,"  ».  c. 
aboriginally,  at  the  east  end  of  the  Valley  of  Gedor 
or  Gerar,  in  the  wilderness  south  of  Palestine.  A 
coimection  with  Mount  Seir  is  hinted  at,  though 
obscurely  (ver.  42).  [See  vol.  i.  p.  879  b.]  Here, 
however,  the  A.  V.  —  probably  following  the  trans- 
lations of  Luther  and  Junius,  which  in  their  turns 
follow  the  Targum  —  treats  the  word  as  an  ordi- 
nary noun,  and  renders  it  "habitations;  "  a  read- 
ing now  relinquished  by  scholars,  who  understand 
the  word  to  refer  to  the  people  in  question  (Gese- 
nius,  Thes.  1002  a,  and  Notes  on  Burckhardt,  1069 ; 
Bertheau,  Chronik). 

A  third  notice  of  the  Mehunim,  corroborative  of 
those  already  mentioned,  is  found  in  the  narrative 
of  2  Chr.  XX.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
in  ver.  1  "  the  Ammonites "  should  be  read  as 
"  the  d  Maonites,"  who  in  that  case  are  the  "men 
of  Mount  Seir"  mentioned  later  in  the  narrative 
(vv.  10,  22). 

In  all  these  passages,  including  the  last,  the 
LXX.  render  the  name  by  oi  Meivaioiy  —  the  Mi- 
nseans,  —  a  nation  of  Arabia  renowned  for  their 
traffic  in  spices,  who  are  named  by  Strabo,  Ptol- 
emy, and  other  ancient  geographers,  and  whose 
seat  is  now  ascertained  to  have  been  the  S.  W. 
portion  of  the  great  Arabian  peninsula,  the  west- 
em  half  of  the  modern  Hadramaut  (Diet,  of  Ge- 
ography, "Minaei").  Bochart  has  pointed  out 
{Phaleg.  ii.  cap.  xxii.),  with  reason,  that  distance 
alone  renders  it  impossil)le  that  these  Minaeans  can 
be  the  IMeunim  of  the  Bible,  and  also  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Arabian  peninsula  are  Shemites,  while 
the  Meunim  appear  to  have  been  descended  from 
Ham  (1  Chr.  iv.  41).  But  with  his  usual  turn 
for  etymological  speculation  he  endeavors  never- 
theless to  establish  an  identity  between  the  two, 
on  the  ground  that  Cam  al-Manasil,  a  place  two 
days'  journey  south  of  Mecca,  one  of  the   towns 


not  so  violent  as  it  looks  to  an  English  reader.  1 1  is 
a  simple  transposition  of  two  letters,   D'^DI^Q  for 

D''D172^;  and  it  is  supported  by  the  LXX.,  and  by 
Josephus  (Ant.  ix.  1,  §  2,*Apo/3e?);  and  by  modera 
scholars,  as  De  Wette  {Bibel),  Ewald  (Gesch.  iii.  474, 
note).  A  reverse  transpositii  n  will  be  found  in  the 
Syriac  version  of  Judg.  x.  12,  where  "Ammon"  ia 
read  for  the  "  Maon  "  of  the  Hebrew.  The  LXX.  make 
the  change  again  in  2  Chr.  xxvi.  8  ;  but  hare  there  is 
no  apparent  occasion  for  it. 

The  Jewish  gloss  on  2  Chr.  xx.  1  is  curious.  "  By 
Ammonites  Edomites  are  meant,  who,  out  of  respect 
for  the  fraternal  relation  between  the  two  nation 
would  not  como  against  Israel  in  their  own  dress,  bu 
disguised  themselves  as  Ammonites."  (Jerome,  (jiccft 
Hebr.  ad  loc.) 
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»f  the  Minaeans,  signifies  the  *«honi  of  habita- 
;ions,"  and  might  therefore  be  equivalent  to  the 
Hebrew  Meonini. 

Josephus  {.Ant.  ix.  10,  §  3)  calls  them  «'the 
Arabs  who  adjoined  Egypt,"  and  speaks  of  a 
3ity  built  by  Uzziah  on  the  Red  Sea  to  overawe 
them. 

Ewald  (Geschichte,  i.  323,  note)  suggests  that 
the  southern  Minaeans  were  a  colony  from  the 
Maonites  and  Mount  Seir,  who  in  their  turn  he 
appears  to  coiwider  a  remnant  of  the  Amorites  (see 
the  text  of  the  same  page). 

That  the  Minaeans  were  familiar  to  the  transla- 
tors of  the  LXX.  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  they 
not  only  introduce  the  name  on  the  occasions 
ilready  mentioned,  but  that  they  further  use  it  as 
equivalent  to  Naamathite.  Zophar  the  Naama- 
thite,  one  of  the  three  friends  of  Job,  is  by  them 
presented  as  "  Sophar  the  Minaean,"  and  "  Sophar 
king  of  the  jNIinaeans."  In  this  connection  it  is 
not  unworthy  of  notice  that  as  there  was  a  town 
I  ealled  Maon  in  the  mountain-district  of  Judah,  so 
[there  was  one  called  Naamah  in  the  lowland  of  the 
[same  tribe.  El-Minydy,  which  is,  or  was,  the  first 
■  Btation  south  of  Gaza,  is  probably  identical  with 
Minois,  a  place  mentioned  with  distinction  in  the 
Christian  records  of  Palestine  in  the  5th  and  6th 
centuries  (Reland,  Falcestina,  p.  899;  LeQuien, 
Oiiens  Christ,  in.  669),  and  both  may  retain  a 
trace  of  the  Minaeans.  Baal,-meon,  a  town  on 
the  east  of  Jordan,  near  Heshbon,  still  called 
Ma' in,  probably  also  retains  a  trace  of  the  presence 
of  the  Maonites  or  Mehunim  north  of  their  proper 
locality. 

The  latest  appearance  of  the  name  Mehunim s 
in  the  Bible  is  in  the  lists  of  those  who  returned 
from  the  Captivity  with  Zerubbabel.  Amongst  the 
non-Israelites  from  whom  the  Nethinim  —  follow- 
ing the  precedent  of  what  seems  to  have  been  the 
foundation  of  the  «  order  —  were  made  up,  we  find 
their  name  (Ezr.  ii.  50,  A.  V.  "  Mehunim; "  Neh. 
vii.  52,  A.  V.  "Meunim").  Here  they  are  men- 
tioned with  the  Nephishim,  or  descendants  of 
Naphish,  an  Ishmaelite  people  whose  seat  appears 
to  have  been  on  the  east  of  Palestine  (1  Chr.  v.  19), 
and  therefore  certainly  not  far  distant  from  Ma' an 
the  chief  city  of  the  Maonites.  G. 

ME-JAll'KON  (f'^P'l'in  ^p  [see  below] : 
0aAoo-o-a  'UpaKoov:  AqucB  Jercon  [?Vulg.  Me- 
jarco7i] ),  a  town  in  the  territory  of  Dan  (Josh. 
xix.  46  only);  named  next  in  order  to  Gath-rim- 
mon,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Joppa  or  Japho. 
The  lexicographers  interpret  the  name  as  meaning 
"  the  yellow  waters."  No  attempt  has  been  made 
to  identify  it  with  any  existing  site.  It  is  difficult 
not  to  suspect  that  the  name  foUow^ing  that  of  Me- 
hajjarkon,  har-Rakon  (A.  V.  Rakkon),  is  a  mere 
corrupt  repetition  thereof,  as  the  two  bear  a  very 
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close  similarity  to  each  other,  and  occur  nowbero 
else.  G. 

MEKCNAH  (njbp  f>  [jAace,  base}:  LXX. 
[Rom.  Vat.  Alex.  FA.i]  omits;  [FA.3  Maxva-) 
Mochona),  one  of  the  towns  which  were  re-inhab- 
ited after  the  Captivity  by  the  men  of  Judah  (Neh. 
xi.  28).  From  its  being  coupled  with  Ziklag,  we 
should  infer  that  it  was  situated  far  to  the  south, 
while   the  mention  of   the    "  daughter  towns  " 

(rr^SS,  A.  V.  "villages")  dependent  on  it  seem 
to  show  that  it  was  a  place  of  some  magnitude. 
Mekonah  is  not  mentioned  elsewhere,  and  it  does 
not  appear  that  any  name  corresponding  with  it 
has  been  yet  discovered.  The  conjecture  of  Schwari 
—  that  it  is  identical  with  the  Mechanum,  whicA 
Jerome  c  {Onoinastlcon,  "Bethmacha")  locates  be- 
tween Eleuthcropolis  and  Jerusalem,  at  eight  miles 
from  the  former  —  is  entirely  at  variance  with  the 
above  inference.  G. 

MELATI'AH  (Pl^^b^  [delivered  by  Jeho- 
vah: Rom.]  MaArfas;  [Vat.  Alex.  FA.  omit:] 
Meltias),  a  Gibeonite,  who,  with  the  men  of  Gibeon 
and  Mizpah,  assisted  in  rebuilding  the  wall  of  Jeru 
salem  under  Nehemiah  (Neh.  iii.  7). 

MEL'CHI  iMe\xei  in  [Sin.]  Vat.  and  Alex. 
MSS.;  Me\x^  Tisch.  [in  2d  ed.,  but  MeKxeiiT^ 
7th  and  8th  eds.]  :  Mekhi).  1.  The  son  of  Janna, 
and  ancestor  of  Joseph  in  the  genealogy  of  Jesus 
Christ  (Luke  iii.  24).  In  the  list  given  by  Afri- 
canus,  Melchi  appears  as  the  father  of  Heli,  the 
intervening  Levi  and  Matthat  being  omitted  (Hot- 
vey,  Geneal.  p.  137). 

2.  The  son  of  Addi  in  the  same  genealogy  (Luke 
iii.  28). 

MELGHI'AH  (n^3^?5  {Jehovah's  king]: 
MeXx^as'  Melchias),  a  priest,  the  father  of  Pashur 
(Jer.  xxi.  1).  He  is  elsewhere  called  Malchiah  and 
Malchijah.  (See  Malchiah  7,  and  Malchijah 
1-) 

MELCHFAS  (MeXx^as:  Mekhias).  1.  The 
same  as  Malchiah  2  (1  Esdr.  ix.  26). 

2.  [Vat.  MeAxeta?.]  =  Malchiah  3  and 
Malchijah  4  (1  Esdr.  ix.  32). 

3.  ([Vat.  Me\xf'«sO  Malachias.)  The  same 
as  Malchiah  6  (1  Esdr.  ix.  44). 

MEL'CHIEL  ([Vat.]  mxx^iy)\;  [Rom. 
Alex.  Sinca.  MeAxiTJA.;  Sin.  SeAAT?^*]).  Charmis, 
the  son  of  Melchiel,  was  one  of  the  three  gov- 
ernors of  Bethulia  (Jud.  vi.  15).  The  Vulgate 
has  a  different  reading,  and  the  Peshito  give-s  the 
name  Manshajel. 

MELCHIS'EDEC  (MeAx'o-eSeV:  [Melchis- 
edech]),  the  form  of  the  name  Melchizedek 
adopted  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  New  Testament  (Heb. 
v.,  vi.,  ^^i.). 


"  The  institution  of  the  Nethinim,  i.  e.  "  the  given 
ones,"  seems  to  have  originated  in  the  Midianite  war 
Num.  xxxi.),  when  a  certain  portion  of  the  captives 
viaa  "given"  (the  word  in  the  original  is  the  same)  to 
fce  liBvites  who  kept  the  charge  of  the  Sacred  Tent 
•TV.  30,  47).  The  Qibeonites  w.^re  probably  the  next 
accession,  and  the  invaluable  lists  of  Ezra  and  Nehe- 
niah  alluded  to  above  seem  to  ^iiD.v  that  the  captives 
fifom  many  a  foreign  nation  went  to  swell  the  num- 
bers of  the  Order.  See  Mehunim,  Xephuiun,  Harsha, 
Wsera,  and  other  foreign  names  contained  in  these 
lata. 

b  Ou  translators  have  here  represented  the  Hebrew 


Caph  by  K,  which  they  usually  reserve  fbr  the  Koph. 
Other  instances  are  Kithlisu  and  Kittim. 

c  This  passage  of  Jerome  is  one  of  those  which  com- 
pletely startle  the  reader,  and  incline  him  to  mistrust 
altogether  Jerome's  knowledge  of  sacred  topography 
He  actually  places  the  Beth-maacha,  in  which  Joab 
besieged  Sheba  the  son  of  Bichri,  and  which  was  one  of 
the  first  places  taken  by  Tiglath-Pileser  on  his  entrance 
into  the  north  of  Palestine,  among  the  mountains  ol 
Judah,  south  of  Jerusalem !  A  mistake  of  the  same 
kind  is  found  in  Benjamin  of  Tudela  and  Ilap-ParcQl, 
who  place  the  Maon  of  David's  adventure}  in  tb# 
neighborhood  of  Mount  Carmel. 
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MEL'CHI-SHU'A  (VW^^ij^,  i.  e.  Mal- 

shishua :  [Me\xt(rd  ;  V^at.]  MeKxet<ra ;  Alex. 
MfKx'^o'ove,  [MiKxipovi;]  Joseph.  MeAx'^os! 
Mddusua),  a  son  of  Saul  (I  Sam.  xiv.  49,  xxxi. 
2).  An  erroneous  manner  of  representing  the 
name,  which  is  elsewhere  correctly  given  MaLt- 
cmsiiuA. 

MELCHIZ'EDEK  (n^^-'^S^D,  i.  e.  Malci- 

tzedek  [king  of  righleousness]:  MeAx'O'eSe/c:  3/e^ 
chisedecli),  king  of  Salem  and  priest  of  the  Most 
High  God,  who  met  Abram  in  the  Valley  of  Shaveh 
[or,  the  level  valley],  which  is  the  king's  valley, 
brought  out  bread  and  wine,  blessed  Abrani,  and 
received  tithes  from  him  (Gen.  xiv.  18-20).  The 
other  places  in  which  INIelchizedek  is  mentioned 
are  Ps.  ex.  4,  where  jNIessiah  is  described  as  a 
priest  for  ever,  "  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek," 
and  Heb.  v.,  vi.,  vii.,  where  these  two  passages 
»f  the  O.  T.  are  quoted,  and  the  typical  relation 
of  INIelchizedek  to  our  Lord  is  stated  at  great 
length. 

There  is  something  surprising  and  mysterious  in 
the  first  appearance  of  Melchizedek,  and  in  the 
Bubsequent  references  to  him.  Bearing  a  title 
tvhich  Jews  in  after  ages  would  recognize  as  desig- 
nating their  own  sovereign,  bearing  gifts  which 
recall  to  Christians  the  Lord's  Supper,  this  Ca- 
naanite  crosses  for  a  moment  the  path  of  Abram, 
and  is  unhesitatingly  recognized  as  a  person  of 
higher  spiritual  rank  than  the  friend  of  God.  Dis- 
appearing as  suddenly  as  he  came  in,  he  is  lost  to 
the  sacred  writings  for  a  thousand  yeai-s ;  and  then 
a  few  emphatic  words  for  another  moment  bring 
him  into  sight  as  a  type  of  the  coming  Lord  of 
David.  Once  more,  after  another  thousand  3'ears, 
the  Hebrew  Christians  are  taught  to  see  in  him  a 
proof  that  it  was  the  consistent  purpose  of  God  to 
abolish  the  Levitical  priesthood.  His  person,  his 
office,  his  relation  to  Christ,  and  the  seat  of  his 
sovereignty,  have  given  rise  to  innumerable  discus- 
sions, which  even  now  can  scarcely  be  considered  as 
settled. 

The  faith  of  early  ages  ventured  to  invest  hrs 
person  with  superstitious  awe.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  too  much  to  ascribe  to  mere  national  jealousy 
the  fact  that  Jewish  tradition,  as  recorded  in  the 
Targums  of  Pseudo-Jonathan  and  Jerusalem,  and 
in  Kashi  on  Gen.  xiv.,  in  some  cabalistic  {apud 
liochart,  Phaleg,  pt.  1,  b.  ii.  1,  §  69)  and  rab- 
binical {ap.  Schottgen,  llor.  Heb.  ii.  645)  writers, 
pronounces  IMelchizedek  to  be  a  survivor  of  the 
Deluge,  the  patriarch  Shem,  authorized  by  the 
superior  dignity  of  old  age  to  bless  even  the  father 
of  the  faithful,  and  entitled,  as  the  paramount  lord 
of  Canaan  (Gen.  ix.  20)  to  convey  (xiv.  19)  his 
right  to  Abram.  Jerome  in  his  Ep.  Ixxiii.  ad 
Evangelum  {0pp.  i.  438),  which  is  entirely  devoted 
to  a  consideration  of  the  person  and  dwelling-place 
of  Melchizedek,  states  that  this  was  the  prevailing 
opinion  of  the  Jews  in  his  time;  and  it  is  ascribed 
to  the  Samaritans  by  Epiphanius,  IIcb)\  Iv.  6,  p. 
472.  It  was  afterwards  embraced  by  I^uther  and 
Melanchthon,  by  our  own  countrymen,  H.  Brough- 
ton,  Selden,  Lightfoot  ( Choi:  Marco  j^rcem.  ch.  x. 
1,  §  2),  Jackson  ( On  the  Creed,  b.  ix.  §  2),  and 
by  many  others.  It  should  be  noted  that  this 
'upposition  does  not  appear  in  the  Targum  of 
J)nkelos,  —  a  presumption  that  it  was  not  received 
trr  the  Jews  till  after  the  Christian  era  —  nor  has 
*  fmuid  farror  with  the  Fathers.     Equally  old,  per- 
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haps,  but  less  widely  difTused,  is  the  supj^xvitioa 
not  unknown  to  Augustine  ( Qucest.  in  Gen.  Ixxii 
0pp.  iii.  396),  and  ascribed  by  Jerone  {l.  c.)  to 
Origen  and  Didymus,  that  Melchizedek  was  an 
angel.  The  Fathers  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centu- 
ries record  with  reprobation  the  tenet  of  the  Mel- 
chizedekians  that  he  was  a  Power,  Virtue,  or  Influ- 
ence of  God  (August,  de  Ilceresibus,  §  34,  0pp. 
viii.  11;  Theodoret,  IIoBret.  fab.  ii.  6,  p.  332; 
Epiphan.  7/cer.  Iv.  1,  p.  468 ;  compare  Cyril  Alex. 
Glaph.  in  Gen.  ii.  p.  57)  superior  to  Christ  (Chry- 
sost.  Horn,  in  Melchiz.  0pp.  vi.  p.  269),  and  the 
not  less  daring  conjecture  of  Hieracas  and  hi* 
followers  that  Melchizedek  was  the  Holy  Ghogt 
(Kpiphan.  Ilcer.  Ixvii.  3,  p.  711  and  I/.  5,  p.  472). 
Epiphanius  also  mentions  (Iv.  7,  p.  474)  sorce  mem- 
bers of  the  church  as  holding  the  erroneous  opinion 
that  Melchizedek  was  the  Son  of  God  appearing  in 
human  form,  an  opinion  which  St.  Ambrose  {De 
Abrah.  i.  §  3,  0pp.  t.  i.  p.  288)  seems  willing  to 
receive,  and  which  has  been  adopted  by  many 
modern  critics.  Similar  to  this  was  a  Jewish 
opinion  that  he  was  the  INIessiah  {apud  Deyling, 
Obs.  Sacr.  ii.  73,  Schottgen,  I.  c. ;  compare  the 
Book  Sohar  ap.  Wolf,  Curce  Phil,  in  Heb.  vii.  1). 
Modern  M-riters  have  added  to  these  conjectures 
that  he  may  have  been  Ham  (Jurieu),  or  a  de- 
scendant of  Japhet  (Owen),  or  of  Shem  {aptid 
Deyling,  I.  c),  or  even  Enoch  (Hulse),  or  Job 
(Kohlreis).  Other  guesses  may  be  found  in  Deyl- 
ing (/.  c.)  and  in  Pfeiffer  {De  persona  Melch. — 
0pp.  p.  51).  All  these  opinions  are  unauthorized 
additions  to  Holy  Scripture  —  many  of  them  seem 
to  be  irreconcilable  with  it.  It  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  Apostle's  argument  (Heb.  vii.  6)  that 
Melchizedek  is  "without  father,"  and  that  his 
"  pedigree  is  not  counted  from  the  sons  of  Levi;  " 
so  that  neither  their  ancestor  Shem,  nor  any  other 
son  of  Noah  can  be  identified  with  Melchizedek; 
and  again,  the  statements  that  he  fulfilled  on  earth 
the  offices  of  Priest  and  King  and  that  he  was 
"  made  like  unto  the  son  of  God  "  would  hardly 
have  been  predicated  of  a  Divine  Person.  The  way 
in  which  he  is  mentioned  in  Genesis  would  rather 
lead  to  the  immediate  inference  that  Melchizedek 
was  of  one  blood  with  the  children  of  Ham,  among 
whom  he  lived,  chief  (like  the  King  of  Sodom)  of 
a  settled  Canaanitish  tribe.  Perhaps  it  is  not  too 
much  to  infer  from  the  silence  of  Philo  {Abraham, 
xl.)  and  Onkelos  {in  Gen.)  as  to  any  other  opinion, 
that  they  held  this.  It  certainly  was  the  opinion 
of  Josephus  {B.  J.  vii.  18),  of  most  of  the  early 
Fathers  {apud  S&come,  I.  c),  of  Theodoret  {in  Gen. 
Ixiv.  p.  77),  and  Epiphanius  {Floer.  Ixvii.  p.  716), 
and  is  now  generally  received  (see  Grotius  in  Hebr. ; 
Patrick's  Commentary  in  Gen.',  Bleek,  Hebraer, 
ii.  303;  Ebrard,  Ilebvder ;  Fairbairn,  Typology, 
ii.  313,  ed.  1854).  And  as  Balaam  was  a  prophet, 
so  ISIelchizedek  was  a  priest  among  the  corrupted 
heathen  (Philo,  Abrah.  xxxix.  ;  Euseb.  Prc^. 
Evang.  i.  9),  not  self-appointed  (as  Chrysostom 
suggests,  Horn,  in  Gen.  xxxv.  §  5,  cf.  Heb.  v.  4). 
but  constituted  by  a  special  gift  from  God,  and 
recognized  as  such  by  Him. 

Melchizedek  combined  the  offices  of  priest  and 
king,  as  was  not  uncommon  in  patriarchal  tim«5S 
Nothing  is  said  to  distinguish  his  kingship  from 
that  of  the  contemporary  kings  of  Canaan ;  but  the 
emphatic  words  in  which  he  is  described,  by  a  title 
never  given  even  to  Abraham,  as  a  "  priest  of  the 
most  High  God,"  as  blessing  Abraham  and  receiving 
tithes  from  him,  seem  to  imply  that  his  jtiestJiood 
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vas  goiiiething  more  (see  Hengstenberg,  Chi-istol.^ 
^a.  ex.)  than  an  ordinary  patriarchal  priesthood, 
mch  as  Abram  himself  and  other  heads  of  families 
(Job  i.  5)  exercised.  And  although  it  has  been 
observed  (I'earson,  On  the  Creed,  p.  122,  ed.  1843) 
that  we  read  of  nc  other  sacerdotal  act  j^rformed 
by  JNIelchizedek,  but  only  that  of  blessing  [and 
receiving  tithes,  PfeifTer],  yet  it  may  be  assumed 
that  he  was  accustomed  to  discharge  all  the  ordi- 
nary duties  of  those  who  are  "ordained  to  offer 
gifts  and  sacrifices,"  Heb.  viii.  3;  and  we  might 
concede  (with  Philo,  Grotius,  /.  c.  and  others)  that 
his  regal  hospitality  to  Abram  was  possibly  preceded 
by  an  unrecorded  sacerdotal  act  of  oblation  to  God, 
without  implying  that  his  hospitality  was  in  itself, 
as  recorded  in  Genesis,  a  sacrifice. 

The  "order  of  Melchizedek,"  in  Ps.  ex.  4,  is 
explained  by  Gesenius  and  Kosenmiiller  to  mean 
"  manner"="likeness  in  official  dignity  "  =  a  king 
and  priest.  The  relation  between  Melchizedek  and 
Christ  as  type  and  antitype  is  made  in  the  Ep.  to 
the  Hebrews  to  consist  in  the  following  particulars. 
Each  was  a  priest,  (1)  not  of  the  Levitical  tribe; 
(2)  superior  to  Abraham  ;  (3)  whose  beginning 
and  end  are  unknowii;  (4)  who  is  not  only  a  priest, 
but  also  a  king  of  righteousness  and  peace.  To 
these  points  of  agreement,  noted  by  tlie  Apostle, 
human  ingenuity  has  added  others  which,  however, 
stand  in  need  of  the  evidence  of  either  an  inspired 
writer  or  an  eye-witness,  before  they  can  be  received 
as  facts  and  applied  to  establish  any  doctrine.  Thus 
J.  Johnson  {Unbloody  Sacrifice,  i.  123,  ed.  1847) 
asserts  on  very  slender  evidence,  that  the  Fathers 
who  refer  to  Gen.  xiv.  18,  understood  that  Mel- 
chizedek  offered  the  bread  and  wine  to  God ;  and 
hence  he  infers  that  one  great  part  of  our  Saviour's 
Melchizedekian  priesthood  consisted  in  offering 
bread  and  wine.  And  Bellarniine  asks  in  what 
other  respects  is  Christ  a  priest  after  the  order  of 
Melchizedek.  Waterland,  who  does  not  lose  sight 
of  the  deep  significancy  of  jNIelchizedek's  action,  has 
replied  to  Johnson  in  his  ApperuUx  to  "  the  Chris- 
tian Sacrifice  explained,"  ch.  iii.  §  2,  Works,  v. 
165,  ed.  1843.  Bellarniine's  question  is  sufficiently 
answered  by  Whitaker,  Disputation  on  Scripture, 
Quest,  ii.  ch.  x.  1G8,  ed.  1849.  And  the  sense  of 
the  Fathers,  who  sometimes  expressed  themselves 
in  rhetorical  language,  is  cleared  from  misinterpre- 
tation by  Bp.  Jewel,  Reply  to  Harding,  art.  xvii. 
{Works,  ii.  731,  ed.  1847).  In  Jackson  on  the 
Creed,  bk.  ix.  §  2,  ch.  vi.-xi.  955  tf.,  there  is  a 
lengthy  but  valuable  account  of  the  priesthood  of 
Melchizedek ;  and  the  views  of  two  different  theo- 
logical schools  are  ably  stated  by  Aquinas,  Summa 
iii.  22,  §  G,  and  Turretinus,  Theoloffia^  vol.  ii.  p. 
443-453. 

Another  fruitful  source  of  discussion  has  been 
found  in  the  site  of  Salem  and  Shaveh,  which  cer- 
tainly lay  in  Abram's  road  from  Hobah  to  the 
plain  of  Manire,  and  which  are  assumed  to  be  near 
to  each  other.  The  various  theories  may  be  briefly 
enumerated  as  follows:  (1)  Salem  is  supposed  to 
have  occupied  in  Abraham's  time  the  ground  on 
which  afterwards  Jebus  and  then  Jerusalem  stood ; 
And  Shaveh  to  be  the  valley  east  of  Jerusalem 
through  which  the  Kidron  flows.  This  opinion, 
abandoned  by  Peland,  Pal.  833,  but  adopted  by 
Winer,  is  supported  by  the  facts  that  Jerusalem  is 
»lled  Salem  in  Ps.  Ixxvi.  2,  and  that  Josephus 
[Ant.  i.  10,  §  2)  and  the  Targums  distinctly  assert 
Uieir  identity:  that  the  king's  dale  (2  Sam.  xviii. 
18),  identified  iu  Gen.  xiv.  17  with   Shaveh,   is 
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placed  by  Josephus  {Ant.  vii.  10,  §  3),  and  b) 
mediaeval  and  modern  tradition  (see  Ewald,  Gesch, 
iii.  239)  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Jerusar 
lem :  that  the  name  of  a  later  king  of  Jerusalen% 
Adonizedec  (Josh.  x.  1),  sounds  like  that  of  a 
legitimate  successor  of  Melchizedek :  and  that  Jew- 
ish writers  {ap.  Schuttgen,  Ifov.  Heb.  in  Heb.  vii 
2)  claim  Zedek  =  righteousness,  as  a  name  of  Jeru- 
salem. (2.)  Jerome  {0pp.  i.  44G)  denies  that 
Salem  is  Jerusalem,  and  asserts  that  it  is  identical 
with  a  town  near  Scythopolis  or  Bethshan,  which 
in  his  time  retained  the  name  of  Salem,  and  in 
which  some  extensive  ruins  were  shown  as  the 
remains  of  Melchizedek's  palace.  He  supports  luis 
view  by  quoting  Gen.  xxxiii.  18,  where,  however, 
the  translation  is  questioned  (as  instead  of  Salem 
the  word  may  signify  "safe");  compare  the  men- 
tion of  Salem  in  Judith  iv.  4,  and  in  John  iii.  23. 
(3.)  Professor  Stanley  {S.  if  P.  pp.  237,  238)  is  of 
opinion  that  there  is  every  probability  that  Mount 
Gerizim  is  the  place  where  Melchizedek,  the  priest 
of  the  Most  High,  met  Abram.  Eupolemus  (ap. 
Euseb.  Praip.  Evang.  ix.  17),  in  a  confused  version 
of  this  story,  names  Argerizim,  the  mount  of  the 
Most  High,  as  the  place  in  which  Abram  was  hos- 
pitably entertained.  (4.)  Ewald  {Gesch.  iii.  239) 
denies  positively  that  it  is  Jerusalem,  and  says  that 
it  must  be  north  of  Jerusalem  on  the  other  side  of 
Jordan  (i.  410):  an  opinion  which  Krdiger  (Gesen. 
Thesaurus,  1422  b)  conden)ns.  There  too  Profes- 
sor Stanley  thinks  that  the  king's  dale  was  situate, 
near  the  spot  where  Absalom  fell. 

Some  Jewish  writers  have  held  the  opinion  that 
Melchizedek  was  the  writer  and  Abram  the  subject 
of  Ps.  ex.     See  Deyling,  Obs.  Sacr.  iii.  137. 

It  may  suffice  to  mention  that  there  is  a  fabulous 
life  of  Melchizedek  printed  among  the  spurious 
works  of  Athanasius,  vol.  iv.  p.  189. 

Reference  may  be  made  to  the  following  works 
in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned :  two  tracts 
on  Melchizedek  by  M.  J.  H.  von  Elswick,  in  the 
Thesaurus  Novus  Theolog.-philologicns ;  L.  Bor- 
gisius,  Uistoria  Critica  Mdchisedeci,  1706;  Gail- 
lard,  Melchisedecus  Christus,  etc.,  168G;  M.  C- 
Hoffman,  De  Melchisedeco,  1669;  H.  Broughtoii, 
Treatise  of  Melchizedek,  1591.  See  also  J.  A. 
Fabricius,  Cod.  Pseudejng.  V.  T. ;  P.  Molinseus, 
Vates,  etc.,  1640,  iv.  11;  J.  II.  Heidegger,  Hist. 
Sacr.  Patriarcharuin,  1671,  ii.  288;  Hottinger, 
Ennead.  Disput. ;  and  P.  Cunseus,  De  RepubL 
Heb.  iii.  3,  apud  Crit.  Sacr.  vol.  v. 

W.  T.  B. 

MEL'EA  (MeAea  [Tisch.  Me\ea]  :  Melea). 
The  son  of  Menan,  and  ancestor  of  Joseph  in  th«i 
genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ  (Luke  iii.  31). 

ME'LECH  (Tfbp  =king:-m  1  Chr.  viiL 
35,  MeAcix,  [Vat.  JVIeAx^^J  ^^^x.  MaAco^;  in 
1  Chr.  ix.  41,  MaAax,  Alex.  MaKcax'  Mdech). 
The  second  son  of  Micab,  the  son  of  Merib-baal 
or  Mephibosheth,  and  therefore  great-grandson  of 
Jonathan  the  son  of  Saul. 

MEL'ICU  ('•D'l^P  ;  Keri,  J^D^Vr?  •  \\uaK- 
ovX'->  [Vat.]  Alex.  MaAoux'  Milicho\.  The  Kime 
as  Malluch  6  (Nek.  xii.  14;  comp.  ver.  2). 

MEI/ITA  (MeAiTTj:  {^felita'\),  Acts  x xviii.  i, 
the  modern  Malta.  This  island  has  an  illustrioui 
place  in  Scripture,  as  the  scene  of  that  shipwreck 
of  Sv.  Paul  which  is  described  in  such  minuta 
detail  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  An  attempt 
has  been  made,  more  than  onctu  to  cone  ect  thii 
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jccurrejice  with  another  island,  hearing  i,he  same 
name,  in  the  Gulf  of  Venice;  and  our  heat  course 
here  seems  to  ho  to  give  briefly  the  \muia  of  evi- 
dence by  which  tlie  (rue  state  of  the  case  has  been 
established. 

(1.)  Wo  take  St.  raul's  ship  in  the  condition  in 
whicli  we  find  her  about  a  day  after  leaving  Fair 
Havkns,  /.  e.  when  she  was  under  the  lee  of 
Clauua  (Acts  xxvii.  IG),  laid-to  on  the  starboard 
tack,  and  strengthened  with  "  undergirders  " 
[Ship],  the  boat  being  just  taken  on  board,  and 
the  gale  blowing  hard  from  the  E.  N.  E.  [Euuo- 
CLYDON.]  (2.)  Assuming  (what  every  practiced 
sailor  would  allow)  that  the  ship's  direction  of  drift 
would  be  about  W.  by  N.,  and  her  rate  of  drift 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  an  hour,  we  come  at  once 
to  the  conclusion,  by  measuring  the  distance  on  the 
chart,  tiiat  she  would  l)e  brought  to  the  coast  of 
Malta  on  the  thirteenth  day  (see  ver.  27).  (3.)  A 
ship  drifting  in  this  direction  to  the  place  tradition- 
ally known  as  St.  Paul's  Iky  would  come  to  that 
spot  on  the  coast  without  touching  any  other  part 
of  the  island  previously.  The  coast,  in  fact,  trends 
from  this  bay  to  the  S.  E.  This  may  be  seen  on 
consulting  any  map  or  chart  of  Malta.  (4.)  On 
Koura  Point,  which  is  the  southeasterly  extremity 
of  the  bay,  there  must  infallibly  have  been  breakers, 
with  the  wind  blowing  from  the  N.  E.  Now  the 
alarm  was  certainly  caused  by  breakers,  for  it  took 
place  in  the  night  (ver.  27),  and  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  passengers  were  at  first  aware  of  the  danger 
which  became  sensible  to  the  quick  ear  of  the 
»'  sailors."  (5.)  Yet  the  vessel  did  not  strike:  and 
this  corresponds  with  the  position  of  the  point, 
which  would  be  some  little  distance  on  the  port 
side,  or  to  th3  left,  of  the  vessel.  (6.)  Off  this 
point  of  the  coast  the  soundings  are  20  fathoms 
(ver.  28),  and  a  little  further,  in  the  direction  of 
the  supposed  drift,  they  are  15  fathoms  {ib.). 
(7.)  Though  the  danger  was  inmiinent,  we  shall 
find  from  examining  the  chart  that  there  would 
Btill  be  time  to  anchor  (ver.  20)  before  striking  on 
the  rocks  ahead.  (8.)  With  bad  holding  ground 
there  would  have  been  great  risk  of  the  ship 
dragging  her  anchors.  But  the  bottom  of  St. 
Paul's  Bay  is  remarkably  tenacious.  In  Purdy's 
Sailing  Directions  (p.  180)  it  is  said  of  it  that 
"  whiliJ  the  cables  hold  there  is  no  danger,  as  the 
anchors  will  never  start."  (9)  The  other  geological 
characteristics  of  the  place  are  in  harmony  with 
the  narrative,  which  describes  the  creek  as  having 
in  one  place  a  sandy  or  nmddy  beach  {kSXttov 
fXovTa  alyia\6u,  ver.  39),  and  which  states  that 
the  bow  of  the  ship  was  held  fast  in  the  shore, 
while  the  stern  was  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
waves  (ver.  41).  For  particulars  we  must  refer  to 
the  work  (mentioned  below)  of  Mr.  Smith,  an  ac- 
complished geologist.  (10.)  Another  point  of  local 
detail  is  of  considerable  interest  —  namely,  that  as 
the  ship  took  the  ground,  the  place  was  observed 
to  be  5idd\a(rcros,  i-  e.  a  connection  was  noticed 
between  two  apparently  separate  pieces  of  water. 
We  shall  see,  on  looking  at  the  chart,  that  this 
would  be  the  case.  The  small  island  of  Salmonetta 
would  at  first  appear  to  be  a  part  of  Malta  itself; 
jut  the  passage  would  open  on  the  right  as  the 
ressel  passed  to  the  place  of  shipwreck.  (11.)  Malta 
is  in  the  track  of  ships  between  Alexandria  and 
^uteoli;  and  this  corresponds  with  the  fact  that 
Ihe  "  Castor  and  Pollux,"  an  Alexandrian  vessel 
wbicb  ultimately  conveyed  St.  Paul  to  Italy,  had 
Vintei^   in  the  island  (Acts  xxviii.  11).     (12.) 
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Finally,  the  course  pursued  in  this  conclusion  of 
the  voyage,  first  to  Syracuse  and  then  to  Khegium, 
contributes  a  last  link  to  the  chain  of  argnmenta 
by  which  we  prove  that  Melita  is  Malla. 


The  case  is  established  to  demonstration.  Still 
it  may  be  worth  w'-Me  to  notice  one  or  two  oltjec- 
tions.  It  is  said,  in  ref<^rence  to  xxvii.  27,  that  the 
wreck  took  place  in  thr  ^  driatic,  or  Gulf  of  Venice. 
It  is  urged  that  a  well-known  island  like  Malta 
could  not  have  been  unrecognized  (xxvii.  39),  nor 
its  inhabitants  called  "  barbarous "  (xxviii.  2). 
[Barbarous,  Amer.  ed.]  And  as  regards  the 
occurrence  recorded  in  xxviii.  3,  stress  is  laid  on 
the  facts  that  Malta  has  no  poisonous  serpents,  and 
hardly  any  wood.  To  these  objections  we  reply  at 
once  that  Adria,  in  the  language  of  the  period, 
denotes  not  the  Gulf  of  Venice,  but  the  open  sea 
between  Crete  and  Sicily ;  that  it  is  no  wonder  if 
the  sailors  did  not  recognize  a  strange  part  of  th« 
coast  on  which  they  were  thrown  in  stormy  weather 
and  that  they  did  recognize  the  place  when  the^ 
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lid  leave  the  ship  (xxviii.  !)<'',  that  the  kindness 
recorded  of  the  natives  (xxviii.  2,  10)  shows  they 
were  not  '•  barbarians "  in  the  sense  of  being 
savages,  and  that  the  word  denotes  simply  that 
they  did  not  speak  Greek ;  and  lastly,  that  the  pop- 
ulation of  Malta  has  increased  in  an  extraordinary 
•nanner  in  recent  times,  that  probably  there  was 
afumdant  wood  there  formerly,  and  that  with  the 
destruction  of  the  wood  many  indigenous  animals 
would  disappear.'' 

In  adducing  positive  arguments  and  answering 
)l)jection3,  we  have  indirectly  proved  that  MeUta  in 
tlie  Gulf  of  Venice  was  not  the  scene  of  the  ship- 
wreck. But  we  may  add  that  this  island  could  not 
have  been  reached  witliout  a  miracle  under  the  cir- 
uumstances  of  weather  described  in  the  narrative; 
that  it  is  not  in  the  track  between  Alexandria  and 
I'uteoli ;  that  it  would  not  be  natural  to  proceed 
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from  it  to  Rome  by  means  of  a  voyage  em  bracing 
Syracuse;  and  that  the  soundings  on  its  shore  do 
not  agree  with  what  is  recorded  in  the  Acts. 

An  amusing  passage  in  Coleridge's  Table  Talk 
(p.  185)  is  worth  noticing  as  the  last  echo  of  what 
is  now  an  extinct  controversy.  The  question  has 
been  set  at  rest  forever  by  Mr.  Smith  of  Jordan 
Hill,  in  his  Voy(i(/e  and  Shipim-eck  of  St.  Paul,  the 
first  published  work  in  which  it  was  thoroughly 
investigated  from  a  sailor's  point  of  view.  It  had, 
however,  been  previously  treated  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  with  the  same  results,  by  Admiral  Pen- 
rose, and  copious  notes  from  his  MSS.  are  given  in 
The  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  In  that  work 
(2d  ed.  p.  42G  note)  are  given  the  names  of  some  of 
those  who  carried  on  the  controversy  in  the  last 
century.  The  ringleader  on  the  Adriatic  side  of 
the  question,  not  unnaturally  was  Padre  Georgi.  • 


Benediotino  monk  connected  witli  the  Venetian  or 
Austrian  Meleda,  and  his  Paidus  Naufragus  is 
extremely  curious.  He  was,  however,  not  the  first 
to  suggest  this  untenable  view.  We  find  it,  at  a 
much  earlier  period,  in  a  Byzantine  writer,  Const. 
Porphyrog.  De  Adin.  Imp.  (c.  36,  v.  iii.  p. 
the  Bonn  ed.). 

As  regards  the  condition  of  the  island  of  Melita, 
when  St.  Paul  was  there,  it  was  a  dependency  of 
the   Roman   province  of  Sicily.     Its  chief  officer 


(under  the  governor  ot  Sicily)  appears  from  irsciip- 
tions  to  have  had  the  title  of  irpSiTos  MeXiraicov, 
or  Primus  Melltensium,  and  this  is  the  very  phrase 
which  St.  Luke  uses  (xxviii.  7).  [Puuuus.]  Mr. 
Smith  could  not  find  these  inscriptions.  There 
164  of  1  seems,  however,  no  reason  whatever  to  doubt  their 
authenticity  (see  Bochart,  Opera,  i.  502;  Abeia, 
Descr.  Melitte,  p.  146,  appended  to  the  last  voluma 
of  the  Antiqidties  of  Graevius;  and  Boeckh,  Corp. 
Insc.  vol.  iii.  5754).     Melita,  from  its  position  in 


<»  *  It  may  have  been,  as  far  as  respects  the  verb 
{iiTeyv<aaav  or  probably  eVe'-yi'wjaei'),  by  recognition  or 
by  information  that  they  learnt  on  what  island  they 
were  cast.  In  this  instance  as  what  they  learned  was 
not  that  "the  island  is  Melita"  but  "is  called 
(KoAetTai)  Melita,"  they  were  probably  told  this  by  the 
people  whom  the  wreck  of  the  ship  had  brought  down 
o  the  coast.  If  "  the  sailors  "  as  distinguished  from 
he  others  "  recognized  the  land  "  it  would  naturally 
LPve  been  the  sea-view  which  was  familiar  to  them, 
>Tid  yet  they  had  failed  to  recognize  the  island  from 
the  sea,  though  they  had  seen  it  in  full  daylight  (ver. 
83)  before  landing.  H. 

&  ♦  There  is  a  passage  in  another  of  Dean  Howson's 
works  respecting  these  verifications  of  Luke's  accuracy 
)7hich  belongs  also  to  this  place.  "  Nothing  is  more 
f^rtain  than  that  the  writer  was  on  board  that  ship 
und  that  he  tells  the  truth.  It  might  be  thought 
Itrange  that  so  large  a  space,  in  a  volume  which  we 
Wlleve  to  be  inspired,  should  contain  so  much  circum- 
ituitial  detail  with  so  Uttle  of  religious  exhortation 


and  precept.  The  chapter  might  seem  merely  intended 
to  give  us  inforniition  concerning  the  ships  and  sea- 
faring of  the  ancient  world  ;  and  certainly  nothing  in 
the  whole  range  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature  does 
teach  us  so  much  on  these  subjects.  What  if  it  wa« 
divinely  ordained  that  there  should  be  one  large  pas- 
sage in  the  New  Testament  —  one,  and  just  one  —  thai 
could  be  minutely  tested  in  the  accuracy  of  its  mem 
circumstantial  particulars  —  and  that  it  should  have 
been  so  tested  and  attested  just  at  the  time  when  such 
accuracy  is  most  searchingly  questioned  ?  "  {Lectures  on 
the  Character  of  St.  Paul,  Ilulsean  Lectures  for  1864.) 
The  particulars  in  which  this  accuracy  of  the  narrative 
shows  itself  are  well  enumerated  in  J.  R.  Oertel's  Paulna 
in  fler  Apostelgeschichte.  pp.  107-110  (Hallo,  1888).  Klos- 
termaun  (  VinaicicR  Lucanat  seu  de  itintrarii  in  libra  Ado 
rum  asservati  auctore,  Gotting.  1866)  argues  from  inter- 
nal characteristics  that  the  writer  of  this  itinerary  (Acti 
xxvii.  and  xxviii.)  must  have  been  an  eye-witness,  and 
was  the  Luke  who  wrote  the  other  parts  of  the  book. 
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the  Mediterranean,  and  the  excellence  of  its  harbors, 
Ctas  always  been  important  both  in  coniinerce  and 
war.  It  was  a  settlement  of  the  Thoeniciana  at  an 
early  period,  and  their  lanf^uage,  in  a  corrupted 
form,  continued  to  be  spoken  there  in  St.  Paul's 
day.  (Gesenius,  Versuck  iib.  die  mall.  Spraclie^ 
liCipz.  1810.)'«  From  the  Cartliagini.ins  it  passed 
to  the  Konians  in  the  Second  Tunic  ^Var.  It  was 
famous  for  its  honey  and  fruits,  for  its  cotton 
fabrics,  for  excellent  building-stone,  and  for  a  well- 
known  breed  of  dogs.  A  few  years  before  St.  Paul's 
visit,  corsairs  from  his  native  province  of  Cilicia 
made  Jlehta  a  frequent  resort;  and  through  sub- 
sequent periods  of  its  history.  Vandal  and  Arabian, 
it  was  oiten  associated  with  piracy.  The  Chris- 
tianity, however,  introduced  by  St.  Paul  was  never 
extinct.  This  island  had  a  brilliant  period  under 
the  knights  of  St.  .John,  and  it  is  associated  with 
the  most  exciting  passages  of  the  struggle  between 
the  French  and  English  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century  an-d  the  beginning  of  the  present.  No 
island  so  small  has  so  great  a  history,  whether  Bib- 
lical or  political.  J.  S.  H. 

MELONS  (□"^ntS^SV  obaitlclnm:  TreVoj/es: 

pepones)  are  mentioned  only  in  the  following  verse: 
"  We  remember  the  fish,  which  we  did  eat  in  Egypt 
freely;  the  cucumbers,  and  the  melons,"  etc.  (Num. 
xi.  5);  by  the  Hebrew  word  we  are  probably  to  un- 
derstand both  the  melon  {Cucumis  mtlo)  ajid  the 
irater-melon   {Cucurbita  cilrullus),  for  the  Aralic 


Cumrbita  citruUus. 

noon  mngular,  batekh,  which  is  identical  with  the 
Hebrew  word,  is  used  generically,  as  we  learn  from 
Prosper  Alpinus,  who  says  (liernm  jEgypt.  Illsi.  i. 
17)  of  the  Egyptians,  *'they  often  dine  and  sup  on 


«  *  For  the  results  of  this  investigation  see  also 
Ersch  and  Gruber's  Encyklopadie,  art.  "  Arabien."  The 
Maltese  language  approaches  so  nearly  to  the  Arabic 
that  the  islanders  are  readily  understood  in  all  the  ports 
of  Africa  ana  Syria.  At  the  time  of  the  Saracen  irrup- 
tion Malta  was  overrun  by  Arabs  from  whom  the  com- 
mon people  of  the  island  derive  their  origin.  Their 
lialect  is  a  corrupt  Arabic,  interwoven  at  the  same 
time  with  many  words  from  the  Italian  Spanish,  and 
(filer  Kuropean  languages.  Although  the  ancestral 
pilde  (tf  tiie  Maltese  may  dispose  them  to  trace  back 
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fruits  alone,  such  as  cucumbers,  pumpkins,  nidon% 
which  are  known  by  the  generic  name  batech.*^ 
The  Greek  7reVa>;',and  the  Latin  pepo,  ap{)€ar  to  be 
also  occasionally  used  in  a  generic  sense.  Accord- 
ing to  Forskai  (Descr.  plant,  p.  167)  and  Hassel- 
qnjst  {Trav.  255),  the  Arabs  designated  the  water- 


Melon.    (Cucumis  melo.) 

melon  bniech,  while  the  same  word  was  used  with 
some  specific  epithet  to  denote  other  plants  belong- 
ing to  tlie  order  Cucurbit acem.  Though  the  water- 
melon is  now  quite  common  in  Asia,  Dr.  Rojle 
thinks  it  doubtful  whether  it  was  known  to  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  as  no  distinct  mention  of  it  is 
made  in  Greek  writers;  it  is  uncertain  at  what  time 
the  Greeks  applied  the  term  ayyovpiov  {anguria) 
to  the  water-melon,  but  it  was  probably  at  a  com- 
paratively recent  date.  The  modern  Greek  word 
for  this  fruit  is  ayyovpi-  Galen  {de  Fac.  Alim.  ii. 
567)  speaks  of  the  common  melon  {Cucumis  mtlo) 
under  the  name  fxr]KoiT4iT<i>v-  Serapion,  according 
to  Sprengel  {Comment,  in  Dioscor.  ii.  162), restricts 
the  Arabic  bati/ch  to  the  water-melon.  The  water- 
melon is  by  some  considered  to  be  indigenous  to 
India,  from  which  country  it  may  have  been  intro- 
duced into  Egypt  in  very  early  times;  according  to 
Prosper  Alpinus,  medical  Arabic  writers  sometimes 
use  the  term  batikJi-Jndi,  or  ariywia  /ndica,  to 
denote  this  fruit,  whose  common  Aral)ic  name  is 
according  to  the  same  authority,  batikh  el-Maovi 
(water);  but  Hasselqnist  says  {frav.  256)  that thb 
name  belongs  to  a  softer  variety,  the  juice  of  which, 
when  very  ripe,  and  almost  putrid,  is  mixed  with 
rose-water  and  sugar  and  given  in  fevers;  he  ob- 
serves that  the  water-melon  is  cultivated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  on  the  rich  clayey  earth  after  the 
inundations,  from  the  beginning  of  May  to  the  end 
of  July,  and  that  it  serves  the  Egyptians  for  meat, 
drink,  and  physic;  the  fruit,  however,  he  says,  should 
be  eaten  "  with  great  circunispection,  for  if  it  be 
taken  in  the  heat  of  the  day  when  the  body  is  warm. 
bad  consequences  often  ensue."     This  observation 


their  language  to  the  old  Punic,  yet  it  contains  noth- 
ing which  may  not  far  more  naturally  be  explained 
out  of  the  modern  Arabic.  The  Maltese  Arabic  is  such 
that  travellers  in  Arabia  and  Palestine  often  obtain 
their  guides  in  Malta.  H. 

b  From  root  ni^?,  transp.  for 


nnt^  (^^: 


), 


"  to  cook."    Precisely  similar  is   the   derivation  of 
TTeirwi',  from  irimut.     Gesenius  compares  the  Sjvatt 


bitdiecaSf  the  French  pastdqiies. 


I 


MELZAB 

BO  doubt  appUes  only  to  persons  before  they  have 
become  acclimatized,  for  the  native  Egyptians  eat 
the  fruit  with  impunity.  The  common  melon  ( Cu- 
cumis  vielo)  is  cultivated  in  the  same  places  and 
ripens  at  tiie  same  time  with  the  water-melon; 
but  the  fruit  in  Egypt  is  not  so  delicious  as 
iu  this  country  (see  Sonnini's  Travels,  ii.  328); 
the  poor  in  I>gypt  do  not  eat  this  melon.  "  A 
traveller  in  the  East,"  says  Kitto  (note  on 
N^um.  xi.  5),  "who  recollects  the  intense  gratitude 
which  a  gift  of  a  slice  of  melon  inspired  while  jour- 
neying over  the  hot  and  dry  plains,  will  readily 
coa^.prehend  the  regret  with  which  the  Hebrews  in 
Ibe  Arabian  desert  looked  back  upon  the  melons  of 
l^gypt."  'J  he  water-melon,  which  is  now  exten- 
sively cu-V.ivated  all  over  India  and  the  tropical 
parts  of  Africa  and  America,  and  indeed  in  hot 
countries  generally,  is  a  fruit  not  unlike  the  common 
melon,  but  the  leaves  are  deeply  lobed  and  gashed, 
the  flesh  is  pink  or  white,  and  contains  a  large 
quantity  of  cold  watery  juice  without  much  flavor; 
the  seeds  are  black.  The  melon  is  too  well  known 
to  need  description.  13oth  these  plants  belong  to 
the  order  Cucurbitacece,  the  Cucumber  family, 
which  contains  about  sixty  known  genera  and  300 
species  —  Cucurbita,  Bryonia,  MomoixUcct,  Cucii- 
mis,  are  examples  of  the  genera.  [Jucumber; 
Gourd.]  W.  H. 

*  Had  the  faith  of  the  children  of  Israel  been 
such  as  it  ought  to  have  been  they  needed  not  to 
have  murmured  at  the  loss  of  the  Egyptian  melons, 
inasmuch  as  Palestine  and  Syria  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing the  best  species  of  them.  Water-melons 
are  now  cultivated  all  through  Palestine,  and  those 
of  Jaffa  are  famous  for  their  lusciousness.  They 
are  carried  to  all  points  on  the  coast,  and  trans- 
ported to  the  inland  towns  on  camels  as  far  as 
Hums  and  Hamath  and  Aleppo,  before  tJie  season 
when  they  ripen  in  those  districts.  They  are 
among  the  cheapest  and  most  widely  diftused  of 
all  the  fruits  of  the  East.     In  most  parts  of  Syria 


melons  go  by  the  generic  name  of  ^^iaj,   Bottikh, 

V7hile  their  specific  names  are  yelloio  Bottikh  for  the 
muik-mehn,  Jaffa  Botlikh  for  those  from  that  city, 
gnm  Bottikh  for  the  water-melon.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, the  custom  to  name  other  plants  of  the  cucur- 
bilacece  "  Bottikh."  The  cucumber,  and  the 
Elatei-ium,  etc.  have  all  their  appropriate  generic 
names.  G.  E.  P. 

MEL'ZAR  ("^V^^  [overseer]).    The  A.  V. 

is  wrong  in  regarding  INIelzar  as  a  proper  name;  it 
is  rather  an  official  title,  as  is  implied  in  the  ad- 
dition of  the  article  in  each  case  where  the  name 
occurs  (Dan.  i.  11,  IG):  the  marginal  reading,  "  the 
^ward,"  is  therefore  more  correct.  The  LXX. 
^rather,  Theodotion]  regards  the  article  as  a  part  of 
the  name,  and  renders  it  'A/xepffoip  [so  Alex. ;  Rom. 
Vat.  A/ieA.o-a5;  the  LXX.  read  'AjStfo-Spj] ;  the 
Vulgate,  however,  has  Mnlasar.  The  viAzar  was 
gubordinate  to  the  "  master  of  the  eunuchs:  "  his 
Dflice  was  to  superintend  the  nurture  and  education 
»f  the  young;  he  thus  combined  the  duties  of  the 
Sreek  rrai8a'y(ay6s  and  rpocpevs,  and  more  nearly 
resembles  our  "  tutor  "  than  any  other  officer.  As 
to  the  origin  of  the  term,  there  is  some  doubt;  it  is 
^erally  regarded  as  of  Persian  origin,  the  words 
mal  fOAi  giving  the  sense  of  "  head  cup-bearer;  " 


MEMPHIS  i88l 

Fiirst  (Lex.  «.  v.)  suggests  its  connectioK  iriih  the 
Hebrew nrt2«r,  "to guard."  W.  L.  B. 

MEM'MIUS,  QUINTUS  (kJiVtos  Mtfi- 
fiios),  2  Mace.  xi.  34.     [Manlius,  T.J 

MEM'PHIS,  a  city  of  ancient  F^ypt,  situated 
on  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile,  in  latitude  30°  6 
N.  It  is  mentioned  by  Isaiah  (xix.  13),  Jeremiah 
(ii.  16,  xlvi.  14,  19),  and  Ezekiel  (xxx.  13,  16), 
under  the  name  of  Norn;  and  by  Hosea  (ix.  6) 
under  the  name  of  Moph  in  Hebrew,  and  Mkm- 
PHis  in  our  English  version  [LXX.  Me/i<^ts,  Vulg. 
Memphis].  The  name  is  compounded  of  two  hiero- 
glyphics "  Men  "  =  foundation,  station ;  and  "iVb- 
yre"=good.  It  is  variously  interpreted ;  e.  ^. 
"  haven  of  the  good ;  "  "  tomb  of  the  good  man  "  — 
Osiris;  "  the  abode  of  the  good;  "  <'  the  gate  of  the 
blessed."  Gesenius  remarks  upon  the  two  inter- 
pretations proposed  by  Plutarch  {De  hid.  etOs.  20) 
—  naniely,  op/xos  ayada>u,  "  haven  of  the  good," 
and  rd<pos  'Oaipidos,  "  the  tomb  of  Osiris  "  — 
that  "  both  are  applicable  to  INIemphis  as  the  sep- 
ulchre of  Osiris,  the  Necropolis  of  the  li^yptians, 
and  hence  also  the  haven  of  the  blessed,  since  the 
right  of  biu*ial  was  conceded  only  to  the  good." 
Bunsen,  however,  prefers  to  trace  in  the  name  of 
the  city  a  connection  with  Menes,  its  founder.  The 
Greek  coins  have  Memphis ;  the  Coptic  is  Memfi 
or  Menfi  and  Memf;  Hebrew,  sometimes  Moph 
(Mph),  and  sometimes  Noph ;  Arabic  Memf  or 
Menf  (Bunsen,  KytjpVs  Place,  vol.  ii.  53).  There 
can  be  no  question  as  to  the  identity  of  the  Noph 
of  the  Hebrew  prophets  with  Memphis,  the  capital 
of  lower  Egypt. 

Though  some  regard  Thebes  as  the  more  ancient 
city,  the  monuments  of  Memphis  are  of  higher  an 
tiquity  than  those  of  Thebes.  Herodotus  dates  its 
foundation  from  Menes,  the  first  really  historica' 
king  of  Egypt.  The  era  of  Menes  is  not  satisfac- 
torily determined.  Birch,  Kenrick,  Poole,  Wil- 
kinson, and  the  English  school  of  Egyptologists 
generally,  reduce  the  chronology  of  Manetho's  lists, 
by  making  several  of  his  dynasties  contemporaneous 
instead  of  successive.  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  dates  the 
era  of  Manes  from  B.  c.  2690 ;  Mr.  Stuart  Poole^ 
B.  C.  2717  (Kawliiison,  Herod,  ii.  342;  Poole, 
lIoroR  ^gypt.  p.  97).  The  Gkrman  Egyptologists 
assign  to  I'^gypt  a  much  longer  chronology.  Bun- 
sen fixes  the  era  of  Menes  at  B.  c.  3643  {EgypV^ 
Place,  vol.  ii.  579);  Brugsch  at  b.  c.  4455  (/ft's- 
ioire  d' Ecjypte,  i.  287);  and  Lepsius  at  B.  c.  3892 
{Konigsbuch  der  alien  jEgvpter),  Lepsius  also 
registers  about  18,000  years  of  the  dynasties  of  gods, 
demigods,  and  prehistoric  kings,  before  the  access; o>» 
of  Menes.  But  indeterminate  and  conjectural  as 
the  early  chronology  of  I'^gypt  yet  is,  all  agree  that 
the  known  history  of  the  empire  begins  with  Menes, 
who  founded  Memphis.  The  city  belongs  to  the 
earliest  periods  of  authentic  history. 

The  building  of  Memphis  is  associated  by  tradi- 
tion with  a  stupendous  work  of  art  which  has  per- 
manently changed  the  course  of  the  Nile  and  the 
face  of  the  Delta.  Before  the  time  of  Menes  the 
river  emerging  from  the  upper  valley  into  the  neck 
of  the  Delta,  bent  its  course  westward  to^r^^rd  the 
hills  of  the  Libyan  desert,  or  at  least  discharged  a 
large  portion  of  its  waters  through  an  arm  in  that 
direction.  Here  the  generous  flood  whose  yearly 
inundation  gives  life  and  fertility  to  Egypt,  was 
Largely  absorbed  in  the  sjinds  of  the  desert,  or 
wasted  in  stagnant  morasses.  It  is  even  conjectured 
that  up  to  the  time  of  Menes  the  whole  Delta  wm 
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ui  uninlialitable  marsh.  The  rivers  of  Damascus, 
the  Barada  and  ^Awnj,  now  lose  themselves  in  the 
same  way  in  the  marshy  lakes  of  the  great  desert 
plain  southeast  of  the  city.  Herodotus  informs  us, 
upon  the  authority  of  the  I'^j^yptian  priests  of  his 
time,  that  Menes  "  l)y  banltin^  up  the  river  at  the 
bend  which  it  forms  about  a  hundred  furlongs  soutli 
of  Memphis,  laid  the  ancient  channel  dry,  while  he 
dug  a  new  course  for  the  stream  half-way  between 
the  two  lines  of  hills,  'io  this  day,"  he  continues, 
"the  elbow  which  the  Nile  forms  at  the  point 
where  it  is  forced  aside  into  the  new  channel  is 
guarded  with  tlie  greatest  care  by  the  Persians,  and 
strengthened  every  year;  for  if  the  river  were  to 
burst  out  at  this  place,  and  pour  over  the  mound, 
there  would  be  danger  of  Memphis  being  completely 
overwhelmed  by  the  flood.  Alen,  the  first  king, 
having  thus,  by  turning  the  river,  made  the  tract 
where  it  used  to  run,  dry  land,  proceeded  in  the 
first  place  to  build  the  city  now  called  IVIemphis, 
which  lies  in  the  narrow  part  of  Egypt;  after  which 


MEMPHIS 

he  further  oxcavat<!d  a  lake  outside  the  town,  toth« 
north  and  west,  communicating  with  the  river, 
which  was  itself  the  eastern  boundary  "  (Herod, 
ii.  UD).  From  this  description  it  appears,  that  — 
like  Amsterdam  dyked  in  from  the  Zuyder  Zee,  oi 
St.  Petersburg  defended  by  the  mole  at  Cronstadt 
from  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  or  more  nearly  like  New 
Orleans  protected  by  its  levee  from  the  freshets  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  drained  by  Lake  Pontchartrain, 
—  Memphis  was  created  upon  a  marsh  reclaimed 
by  the  dyke  of  Menes  and  drained  by  his  artificial 
lake.  New  Orleans  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Mississippi,  about  90  miles  from  its  mouth,  and 
is  protected  against  inundation  by  an  embankment 
15  feet  wide  and  4  feet  high,  which  extends  from 
120  miles  above  the  city  to  40  miles  below  it. 
Lake  Pontchartrain  affords  a  natural  drain  for  the 
marshes  that  Ibrm  the  margin  of  the  city  upon  the 
east.  The  dyke  of  Menes  began  12  miles  south 
of  Memphis,  and  deflected  the  main  channel  of  the 
river  about  two  miles  to  the  eastward.     Upon  the 


The  Sphinx  and  Pyramids  at  Memphis. 


rise  of  the  Nile,  a  canal  still  conducted  a  portion  of 
its  waters  westward  through  the  old  channel,  thus 
irrigating  the  plain  beyond  the  city  in  that  direc- 
tion, while  an  inundation  was  guarded  against  on 
that  side  by  a  large  artificial  lake  or  reservoir  at 
Abousir.  The  skill  in  engineering  which  these 
works  required,  and  which  their  remains  still  indi- 
cate, argues  a  high  degree  of  material  civilization,  at 
least  in  the  mechanic  arts,  in  the  earliest  known 
jeriod  of  Egyptian  history. 

The  political  sagacity  of  Menes  appears  in  the 
.ocation  of  his  capital  where  it  would  at  once  com- 
mand the  Delta  and  hold  the  key  of  upper  Egypt, 
controlling  the  commerce  of  the  Nile,  defended  upon 
the  west  by  the  Libyan  mountains  and  desert,  and 
XI  the  east  l)y  the  river  and  its  artificial  embank- 
ments. The  climate  of  Memphis  may  be  inferred 
Irom  that  of  the  modem  Cairo  —  about  10  miles  to 
Ihe  north  —  which  is  the  most  equable  that  Egypt 
affords.  The  city  is  said  to  have  had  a  (Jircum- 
InoMcf  about  19  miles  (Diod.  S<c.  L  50),  and 


the  houses  or  inhabited  quarters,  as  was  usual  in 
the  great  cities  of  antiquity,  were  interspersed  with 
numerous  gardens  and  public  areas. 

Herodotus  states,  on  the  authority  of  the  priests, 
that  Menes  "  built  the  temple  of  Hephaestus,  which 
stands  within  the  city,  a  vast  edifice,  well  worthy 
of  mention"  (ii.  99).  The  divinity  whom  Herod- 
otus thus  identifies  with  Hephaestus  was  Ptnh^ 
**the  creative  power,  the  maker  of  all  material 
things"  (Wilkinson  in  Rawlinson's  Herod,  ii.  289; 
Bunsen,  Egypt's  Place,  i.  .^GT,  384).  Ptah  wa» 
worshipped  in  all  Egypt,  but  under  different  repre- 
sentations in  different  Nomes:  ordinarily  "as  a 
god  holding  before  him  with  both  hands  the  Niloro- 
eter,  or  emblem  of  stability,  combined  with  the 
sign  of  life  "  (Bimsen,  i.  .382).  But  at  Memphis 
his  worship  was  so  prominent  that  the  primitive 
sanctuary  of  his  temple  was  built  by  Menes;  suc- 
cessive monarchs  greatly  enlarged  and  beautified 
the  structure,  by  the  addition  of  courts,  porcheei, 
and  colossal  ornaments.     Herodotus  and  Dialom 
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lescribe  several  of  these  additions  and  restorations, 
but  nowhere  give  a  complete  description  of  the 
temple  with  measurements  of  its  various  dimensions 
(Herod,  ii.  99,  101,  108-110,  121,  136,  153,  176; 
Diod.  Sic.  i.  45,  51,  62,  67).  According  to  these 
authorities,  Moeris  built  the  northern  gateway ;  Se- 
sostris  erected  in  front  of  the  temple  colossal  stat- 
ues (varying  from  30  to  50  feet  in  height)  of  him- 
self, his  wife,  and  his  four  sons;  Khampslnitus built 
ite  western  gateway,  and  erected  before  it  the 
colossal  statues  of  Summer  and  Winter;  Asychis 
built  the  eastern  gateway,  which  "  in  size  and 
beauty  far  surpassed  the  other  three;  "  Psammeti- 
chus  built  the  southern  gateway ;  and  Aniosis  pre- 
sented to  this  temple  "  a  recumbent  colossus  75  feet 
long,  and  two  upright  statues,  each  20  feet  high." 
The  period  between  Menes  and  Amosis,  according 
to  Brugsch,  was  3731  years;  but  according  to  Wil- 
kinson only  about  2100  years;  but  upon  either  cal- 
culation, tlie  temple  as  it  appeared  to  Strabo  was 
the  growth  of  many  centuries.  Strabo  (xvii.  807) 
describes  this  temple  as  "  built  in  a  very  sumptuous 
manner,  both  as  regards  the  size  of  the  Naos  and 
in  other  respects."  The  Dromos,  or  grand  avenue 
leading  to  the  temple  of  Ptah,  was  used  for  the 
celebration  of  bull-fights,  a  sport  pictured  in  the 
tombs.  But  these  fights  were  probably  between 
aaimals  alone  —  no  captive  or  gladiator  being  com- 
nelled  to  enter  the  arena.  The  bulls  having  been 
L'ained  for  the  occasion,  were  brought  face  to  face 
and  goaded  on  by  their  masters ;  —  the  prize  being 
awarded  to  the  owner  of  the  victor.  But  though 
the  bull  was  thus  used  for  the  sport  of  the  people, 
he  was  the  sacred  animal  of  Memphis. 

Apis  was  believed  to  be  an  incarnation  of  Osiris. 
The  sacred  bull  was  selected  by  certain  outward 
symbols  of  the  indwelling  divinity;  his  color 
being  black,  with  the  exception  of  white  spots  of  a 
peculiar  shape  upon  his  forehead  and  right  side. 
The  temple  of  Apis  was  one  of  the  most  noted 
structures  of  Memphis.  It  stood  opposite  the 
southern  portico  of  the  temple  of  Ptali ;  and  Psam- 
metichus,  who  built  that  gateway,  also  erected  in 
front  of  the  sanctuary  of  Apis  a  magnificent  colon- 
nade, supported  by  colossal  statues  or  Osiride  pillars 
such  as  may  still  be  seen  at  the  temple  of  Medeenet 
Habou  at  Thebes  (Herod,  ii.  153).  Through  this 
colonnade  the  Apis  was  led  with  great  pomp  upon 
state  occasions.  Two  stables  adjoined  the  sacred 
vestibule  (Strab.  xvii.  807).  Diodorus  (i.  85)  de 
scribes  the  magnificence  with  which  a  deceased  Apis 
was  interred  and  his  successor  installed  at  Memph 
The  place  appropriated  to  the  burial  of  the  sacred 
bulls  was  a  gallery  some  2000  feet  in  length  by 
20  in  height  and  width,  hewn  in  the  rock  without 
the  city.  This  gallery  was  divided  into  numerous 
recesses  upon  each  side ;  and  the  embalmed  bodies 
of  the  sacred  bulls,  each  in  its  own  sarcophagus  of 
granite,  were  deposited  in  these  "  sepulchral  stalls." 
\.  few  years  since,  this  burial-place  of  the  sacred 
i  lulls  was  discovered  by  M.  Mariette,  and  a  large 
number  of  the  sarcophagi  have  already  been  opened. 
These  catacombs  of  nmmmied  bulls  were  approached 
from  Memphis  by  a  paved  road,  having  colossal 
lions  upon  either  side. 

At  Memphis  was  the  reputed  burial-place  of  Isis 
'Diod.  Sic.  i.  22);  it  had  also  a  temple  to  that 
'*  myriad -named  "  divinity,  which  Herodotus  (ii. 
176)  describes  as  "  a  vast  structure,  well  worthy  of 
notice,"  but  inferior  to  that  consecrated  to  her  in 
Busins,  a  chief  city  of  her  worship  (ii.  59).  Mera- 
fiut  had  also  its  Serapeium,  which  proh«blj  stood 
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in  the  western  quarter  of  the  city,  toward  the 
de.sert;  since  Strabo  describes  it  as  very  much  ex- 
posed to  sand-drifts,  and  in  his  time  partly  buried 
by  masses  of  sand  heaped  up  by  the  wind  (xvii. 
807).  The  sacred  cubit  and  other  symbols  used  in 
measuring  the  rise  of  the  Nile  were  deposited  in 
the  temple  of  Serapis. 

Herodotus  describes  "a  beautiful  and  richly 
ornamented  inclosure,"  situated  upon  the  south 
side  of  the  temple  of  Ptah,  which  was  sacred  to 
Proteus,  a  native  Mempliite  king.  Within  this 
inclosure  there  was  a  temple  to  "  the  foreign 
Venus  "  (Astarte?),  concerning  which  the  historian 
narrates  a  myth  connected  with  the  Grecian  Helen. 
In  this  inclosure  was  "the  Tyriancamp"  (ii.  112). 
A  temple  of  Ra  or  Phre,  the  Sun,  and  a  temple  of 
the  Cabeiri,  complete  the  enumeration  of  the  sacred 
buildings  of  Memphis. 

The  mythological  system  of  the  time  of  Menes  ig 
ascribed  by  Bunsen  to  "  the  amalgamation  of  the 
religion  of  Upper  and  I.ower  Egypt;  " — religion 
having  "  already  united  the  two  provinces  before  the 
power  of  the  race  of  This  in  the  Thebaid  extended 
itself  to  Memphis,  and  before  the  giant  work  of 
ISIenes  converted  the  Delta  from  a  desert,  checkered 
over  with  lakes  and  morasses,  into  a  blooming  gar- 
den." The  political  union  of  the  two  divisions  of 
the  country  was  effected  by  the  builder  of  Memphis. 
"  Menes  foimded  the  JCmpire  of  ligypt^  by  raising 
the  people  who  inhabited  the  valley  of  the  Nile 
from  a  little  provincial  station  to  that  of  an  histori 
cal  nation"  {Egypfs  Pluce,  i.  441,  ii.  409). 

The  Necropolis,  adjacent  to  Memphis,  was  on  a 
scale  of  grandeur  corresponding  with  the  city  itself. 
The  "  city  of  the  pyramids  "  is  a  title  of  Memphis 
in  the  hieroglyphics  upon  the  monuments.  The 
great  field  or  plain  of  the  Pyramids  lies  wholly  upon 
the  western  bank  of  the  Nile,  and  extends  from 
Aboo-Rocisk,  a  little  to  the  northwest  of  Cairo,  to 
Meydoom,  about  40  miles  to  the  south,  and  thence 
in  a  southwesterly  direction  about  25  miles  further, 
to  the  pyramids  of  llowava  and  of  Birthmii  in  the 
Fayvura.  Lepsius  computes  the  number  of  pyra- 
mids in  this  district  at  sixty-seven;  but  in  this  he 
counts  some  that  are  quite  small,  and  others  of  a 
doubtful  character.  Not  more  than  half  this  num- 
l)er  can  be  fairly  identified  upon  the  whole  field. 
But  the  principal  seat  of  the  pyramids,  the  JNIem- 
phite  Necropolis,  was  in  a  range  of  about  15  miles 
from  Sakkara  to  Gizeh^  and  in  the  groups  here  re- 
maining nearly  thirty  are  probably  tombs  of  the 
imperial  sovereigns  of  Memphis  (Bunsen,  Egypt's 
Place,  ii.  88).  Lepsius  regards  the  "Pyramid 
fields  of  Memphis  "  as  a  most  important  testimony 
to  the  civilization  of  Egypt  {Letters,  Bohn,  p. 
25;  also  Chronologle  der  Atgypter,  vol.  i.).  These 
royal  pyramids,  with  the  subterranean  halls  of  Aps, 
and  numerous  tombs  of  public  officers  erected  on 
the  plain  or  excavated  in  the  adjacent  hills,  gave  to 
jMemphis  the  preeminence  which  it  enjoyed  as  "  the 
haven  of  the  blessed." 

Memphis  long  held  its  place  as  a  capital;  and 
for  centuries  a  Memphite  dynasty  ruled  o\er  all 
Egypt.  Lepsius,  Bunsen,  and  Brugsch,  agree  in 
regarding  the  3d,  4th,  0th,  7th,  and  8th  dynasties 
of  the  Old  Empire  as  Memphite,  reaching  through 
a  period  of  about  a  thousand  years.  During  a  poi  - 
tion  of  this  period,  however,  the  chain  was  broken, 
or  there  were  contemporaneous  dynasties  in  otl « 
parts  of  Egypt. 

The  overthrow  of  Memphis  was  distinctly  pre- 
dicted by  th»  Hebrew  prcphets.     In  his  "  burden 
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if  Egypt,"  I«aiah  says,  **  The  princes  of  Zoan  are 
become  foo)^.  the  princes  of  Noph  are  deceived  " 
(Ig.  xix.  i:j).  Jcreuiiaii  (xlvi.  19)  declares  that 
*^Nopk  shall  be  waste  and  desolate  without  an 
Inhabitant."  Ezekiel  predicts:  *' Thus  saith  the 
Lord  God :  I  will  also  destroy  the  idols,  and  I  will 
cause  [their]  images  to  cease  out  of  Noph;  and 
there  shall  be  no  tnoie  a  prince  of  the  land  of 
Egypt."  The  latest  of  these  predictions  was  ut- 
tered nearly  600  years  before  Christ,  and  half  a 
century  before  the  invasion  of  Egypt  by  Cambyses 
(cir.  B.  c.  525).  Herodotus  informs  us  that  Cam- 
byses, enraged  at  the  opposition  he  encountered  at 
Memphis,  committed  many  outrages  upon  the  city. 
He  killed  the  sacred  Apis,  and  caused  his  priests  to 
he  scourged.  "  He  opened  the  ancient  sepulchres, 
and  examined  the  bodies  that  were  buried  in  them. 
He  likewise  went  into  the  temple  of  Hephaestus 
(Ptah)  and  made  great  sport  of  the  image.  .  .  . 
He  went  also  into  the  temple  of  the  Cabeiri,  which 
it  is  unlawful  for  any  one  to  enter  except  the  priests, 
and  not  only  made  sport  of  the  images  but  even 
burnt  them  "  (Her.  iii.  37).  Memphis  never  recov- 
ered from  the  blow  inflicted  by  Cambyses.  The 
rise  of  Alexandria  hastened  its  decline.  The  Caliph 
conquerors  founded  Fostat  (Old  Cairo)  upon  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  Nile,  a  few  miles  north  of 
Memphis,  and  brought  materials  from  the  old  city 
to  build  their  new  capital  (a.  d.  638).  The  Ara- 
bian physician,  Abd-el-Latif,  who  visited  Memphis 
in  the  13th  century,  describes  its  ruins  as  then 
marvelous  beyond  description  (see  De  Sacy's  trans- 
lation, cited  by  Brugsch,  IHsioire  d'  Egypte^  p.  18). 
Abulfeda,  in  the  14th  century,  speaks  of  the  remains 
of  Memphis  as  immense;  for  the  most  part  in  a 
state  of  decay,  though  some  sculptures  of  varie- 
gated stone  still  retained  a  remarkable  freshness  of 
color  (Desa-ipilo  ^yypti,  ed.  Michaelis,  1770). 
At  length  so  complete  was  the  ruin  of  JNIemphis, 
that  for  a  long  time  its  very  site  was  lost.  Pococke 
could  find  no  trace  of  it.  Recent  explorations, 
especially  those  of  Messrs.  Mariette  and  Linnnt, 
have  brought  to  light  many  of  its  antiquities, 
which  have  been  dispersed  to  the  museums  of 
Europe  and  America.  Some  specimens  of  sculp- 
ture from  Memphis  adorn  the  Egyptian  hall  of  tlie 
British  Museum;  other  monuments  of  this  great 
city  are  in  the  Abbott  Museum  in  New  York. 
The  dykes  and  canals  of  Menes  still  form  the  basis 
of  the  system  of  irrigation  for  Lower  Egypt;  the 
insignificant  village  of  Meet  Kaheeneh  occupies 
nearly  the  centre  of  the  ancient  capital.  Thus  the 
site  and  the  general  outlines  of  Memphis  are  nearly 
restored ;  but  "  the^  images  have  ceased  out  of 
Noph,  and  it  is  desolate,  without  inhabitant." 

J.  P.  T. 

*  In  the  six  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the 
preceding  article  was  written,  much  has  been 
brought  to  light  concerning  the  antiquities  of 
Memphis,  both  by  exploration  and  by  discussion, 
and  there  is  hardly  a  point  in  the  topography  or 
the  history  of  the  city  which  remains  in  obscurity. 
The  illustrated  work  of  Mariette-Bey,  embodying 
the  results  of  his  excavations,  when  completed,  will 
restore  the  first  capital  of  Egypt,  in  great  part,  to 
its  original  grandeur. 

Memphis  appears  upon  the  monuments  under 
three  distinct  names:  the  first  its  name  as  the 
capital  of  the  corresponding  Nome  or  district; 
the  second  its  profane,  and  the  third  its  sacred 
name.  The  first,  Sebt-k'et,  is  literally  "  the  City 
U  \^hite  Walls"  —  a  name  originally  given  to 
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the  citadel  (fTerodotus,  iii.  c.  91),  and  especiallj  to 
that  part  of  the  fortifications  within  which  wa« 
inclosed  the  temple  of  the  chief  divinity  of  the 
city.  Osiris  is  sometimes  styled  "  the  great  kin(» 
in  the  chief  city  of  the  Nome  of  the  white  walls.' 

The  second,  which  was  the  more  common  name 
of  the  city,  Mtn-nefr,  signifies  literally  mnnsic 
bona.  Brugsch  regards  the  commonly-received 
analogy  of  tliis  with  the  Moph  or  Nopk  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  as  of  slight  authority,  and  pre- 
fers to  identify  Noph  with  AVyw,  which  appears  in 
the  hieroglyphics  under  the  form  of  "the  city  of 
Nejm  ov  Nuj)''^  {(Jeoyraph.  Jnsch riftcn,  i.  106  and 
235). 

The  sacred  name  of  the  city  was  Ila-ptnh  or 
Pa-ptah^  «'  the  House  or  City  of  Piah  "  —  I/ephal- 
stqpolis. 

Another  name  frequently  given  to  Memphis  on 
the  monuments  is  Topanch ;  this  was  particularly 
applied  to  the  sacred  quarter  of  the  goddess  Basti, 
and  signifies  "  the  World  of  Life."  Brugsch 
traces  here  a  resemblance  to  the  second  clause  in 
the  surname  of  Joseph  given  by  Pharaoh  (Gen.  xli. 
45),  which  the  LXX.  render  by  (pavi\x-  Brugsch 
reads  this  title  as  equivalent  to  ns  pen-tn-panch, 
which  means  "  this  is  the  Governor  of  7^apanch," 
Joseph  being  thus  invested  with  authority  over 
that  sacred  quarter  of  the  capital,  and  bearing 
from  it  the  title  "  Lord  of  the  World  of  Life." 

The  royal  grandeur  of  Memphis  is  attested  by 
the  groups  of  pyramids  that  mark  the  burial-place 
of  her  lines  of  kings ;  but  a  rich  discovery  has  now 
brought  to  light  a  consecutive  list  of  her  sovereigns 
in  almost  unbroken  continuity  from  Menes.  ITiis 
is  the  "New  Table  of  Abydos "  which  Mariette- 
Bey  came  upon  in  1805,  in  the  course  of  his  explora- 
tions at  that  primitive  seat  of  monarchy,  and  which 
Dlimichen  has  faithfully  reproduced  in  his  work. 
Inscriptions  upon  the  great  temple  of  Abydos  show 
that  tliis  was  erected  by  Sethos  I.  and  further  orna- 
mented by  his  son,  who  is  known  in  history  as  the 
second  Kameses.  Upon  one  lobby  of  the  temple 
Sethos  and  Kameses  are  depicted  as  rendering 
homage  to  the  Gods;  and  in  the  inscription  appear 
130  proper  names  of  divinities,  together  with  the 
names  of  the  places  where  these  divinities  were 
particularly  worshipped.  Upon  the  opposite  lobby 
the  same  persons,  the  king  and  his  son,  are  repre- 
sented in  the  act  of  homage  to  their  royal  prede- 
cessors, and  an  almost  perfect  list  is  given,  embra- 
cing seventy-six  kings  from  Menes  to  Sethos.  This 
discovery  has  important  bearings  upon  the  chro- 
nology of  the  Egyptian  Pharaonic  dynasties.  There 
are  now  four  monumental  lists  of  kings  which 
serve  for  comparison  with  the  lists  of  "Manetho  and 
the  Turin  Papyrus:  (1.)  The  Tablet  of  Karnak,  on 
which  Tuthmosis  Til.  appears  sacrificing  to  hi% 
predecessors,  sixt}-«)iie  of  whom  are  represented  bj 
their  portraits  and  naiirs.  (2.)  The  Tablet  of 
Abydos,  now  in  the  Br.tisli  Museum,  which  repre- 
sents Ramesses-Sesothis  receiving  congratulations 
from  his  royal  predecessors,  fifty  in  number.  (3.) 
The  Tablet  of  Saqqarah,  discovered  by  Mariette  in 
1864,  in  a  private  tomb  in  the  necropolis  of  Mem- 
phis, which  represents  a  royal  scribe  in  the  act  of 
adoration  before  a  row  of  fifty  eight  ro3al  cartou- 
ches. (4.)  The  new  Tablet  of  Abydos  described 
above.  When  these  four  monumental  lists  are 
tabulated  with  one  another,  and  with  the  lists  of 
Manetho  and  the  Turin  Papyrus,  the  correspond- 
ences of  names  and  dynasties  are  so  many  and  M 
minute  as  to  prove  that  thej  all  stand  related  ti 
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»Dme  traditional  series  of  kings  which  was  of  com-' 
ruon  authoi  ity.  Their  variations  may  be  owing  in 
part  to  diversities  of  reading,  and  in  part  to  a 
preference  for  particular  kings  or  lists  of  kings  in 
oontemporary  dynasties;  so  that  while,  in  some 
instances,  contemporary  dynasties  have  been  drawn 
upon  by  different  authorities,  no  Tablet  incor- 
porates contemporary  dynasties  into  one.  Now, 
lince  the  date  of  Sethos  I.  falls  within  the  fifteenth 
century,  b.  c,  it  is  obvious  that  to  allow  for  a 
succession  of  seventy-six  Memphite  kings  from 
Menes  to  Sethos  I.,  and  for  the  growth  of  the 
mechanic  arts  and  the  national  resources  up  to  the 
point  indicated  at  the  consolidation  of  the  empire 
under  Jlenes,  the  received  Biblical  chronology  be- 
tween the  Flood  and  the  Exodus  must  be  some- 
what extended.  We  await  some  more  definite 
determination  of  the  Hyksos  period,  as  a  fixed 
point  of  calculation  for  the  preceding  dynasties. 
Bunsen  (vol.  v.  pp.  58,  77,  and  103)  fixes  the  era 
of  Menes  at  3059  b.  c.  —  "  the  beginning  of  chro- 
nological time  in  Egypt,  by  the  settlement  of  the 
Bystemof  the  vague  solar  year;"  this  is  a  reduction 
of  about  GOO  years,  for  in  vol.  iv.  p.  490.  he  placed 
Menes  at  3623  b.  c,  and  he  also  demanded  at  least 
0000  years  before  Menes,  for  the  settlement  of  Egypt 
;  and  the  development  of  a  national  life.  This,  how- 
:  ever,  is  not  history  but  conjecture ;  but  the  new  Table 
■  of  Abydos  is  a  tangible  scale  of  history.  (For  a 
comparison  of  these  several  tablets,  see  the  Eevue 
Arckeolofftque,  1864  and  1865,  Kouge,  Recherches 
mr  les  Monuments  Historiques,  and  Diimichen,  Zeit- 
tchrifl  Jar  ArjypU  Spracht,  1864.)        J.  P.  T. 

MEMU'CAN  CJ5^»^  [a  Persian  title]: 
Mowxa'^os  •  Mamuchan).  One  of  the  seven  princes 
of  Persia  in  the  reign  of  Ahasuerus,  who  "saw 
the  king's  face,"  and  sat  first  in  the  kingdom  (Esth. 
i.  14).  They  were  "  wise  men  who  knew  the  times  " 
(skilled  in  the  planets,  according  to  Aben  Ezra), 
and  appear  to  have  formed  a  council  of  state; 
Josephus  says  that  one  of  their  offices  was  that  of 
interpreting  the  laws  {A7it.  xi.  6,  §  1).  This  may 
also  be  inferred  from  the  manner  in  which  the  royal 
question  is  put  to  them  when  assembled  in  council ; 
"  According  to  law  what  is  to  be  done  with  the 
:iueen  Vashti?"  Memucan  was  either  the  presi- 
dent of  the  council  on  this  occasion,  or  gave  his 
opinion  first  in  consequence  of  his  acknowledged 
wisdom,  or  from  the  respect  allowed  to  his  advanced 
age.  AVhatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  this 
priority,  his  sentence  for  Vashti's  disgrace  was 
approved  by  the  king  and  princes,  and  at  once  put 
into  execution;  '-and  the  king  did  according  to 
the  word  of  Memucan"  (Esth.  i.  16,  21).  The 
Targum  of  Esther  identifies  him  with  "  Haman 
the  grandson  of  Agag."     The  reading  of  the  Cethib, 

ei  written  text,  in  ver.  16  is  ]3D1D.    W.  A.  W. 

MEN'AHEM  (CHip  Iconsoler,  whence 
Manaen,  Acts  xiii.  1]:  Mamijui.',  [Alex.  MavaTjv, 
»xc.  in  ver.  14 :]  Manaliem),  son  of  Gadi,  who  «  slew 
the  usurper  Shallum  and  seized  the  vacant  throne 
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of  Israel,  b.  o.  772.  His  reign,  which  lasted  ten 
years,  is  biiefly  recorded  in  2  K.  xv.  J 4-22.  It 
has  been  inferred  from  the  expression  in  verse  14, 
"  from  Tirzah,"  that  Menahem  was  a  general  under 
Zechariah  stationed  at  Tirzah,  and  that  he  brought 
up  his  troops  to  Samaria  and  avenged  the  murder 
of  his  master  by  Shallum  (Joseph.  Ani.  ix.  11,  §  1; 
Iveil,  Thenius). 

In  religion  Menahem  was  a  steadfast  adherent  of 
the  form  of  idolatry  establishetl  in  Israel  by  Jero- 
boam. His  general  character  is  described  by  Jose- 
phus as  rude  and .  exceedingly  cruel.  The  con- 
temporary prophets,  Hosea  and  Amos,  have  left  a 
melancholy  picture  of  the  ungodliness,  demorali?*- 
tion,  and  feebleness  of  Israel;  and  Ewald  adds  U> 
their  testimony  some  doubtful  references  to  Is»sb 
and  Zechariah. 

In  the  brief  history  of  Menahem,  his  ferocioai 
treatment  of  Tiphsah  occupies  a  conspicuous  place. 
The  time  of  the  occurrence,  and  the  site  of  the 
town  have  been  doubted.  Keil  says  that  it  can  be 
no  other  place  than  the  remote  Thapsacus  on  the 
Euphrates,  the  northeast  boundary  (1  K.  iv.  24)  of 
Solomon's  dominions;  and  certainly  no  other  place 
bearing  the  name  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 
Others  suppose  that  it  may  have  been  some  town 
which  Menahem  took  in  his  way  as  he  went  from 
Tirzah  to  win  a  crown  in  Samaria  (Ewald);  or 
that  it  is  a  transcriber's  error  for  Tappuah  (Josh. 
xvii.  8),  and  that  ]Menahem  laid  it  waste  when  he 
retumefl  from  Samaria  to  Tirzah  (Thenius).  No 
sufficient  reason  appears  for  having  recourse  to  such 
conjectures  where  the  plain  text  presents  no  hisuper- 
able  difficulty.  The  act,  whether  perpetrated  at 
the  beginning  of  Menahem's  reign  or  somewhat 
later,  was  doubtless  intended  to  strike  terror  into 
the  hearts  of  reluctant  sulyects  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  dominion  which  he  claimed.  A 
precedent  for  such  cruelty  might  be  found  in  the 
border  wars  between  Syria  and  Israel,  2  K.  viiL 
12.  It  is  a  striking  sign  of  the  increasing  degra- 
dation of  the  land,  that  a  king  of  Israel  practices 
upon  his  subjects  a  brutality  from  the  mere  sug- 
gestion of  which  the  unscrupulous  Syrian  usurpw 
recoiled  with  indignation. 

But  the  most  remarkable  event  in  INIenahem's 
reign  is  the  first  appearance  of  a  hostile  force  of 
Assyrians  on  the  northeast  frontier  of  Israel.  King 
Pul,  however,  withdrew,  having  been  converted  from 
an  enemy  into  an  ally  by  a  timely  gift  of  1000 
talents  of  silver,  which  Menahem  exacted  by  an 
assessment  of  50  shekels  a  head  on  60,000  Israelites. 
It  seems  perhaps  too  much  to  infer  from  1  Chr.  v. 
26,  that  Pul  also  took  away  Israelite  captives.  The 
name  of  Pul  (LXX.  Phaloch  or  Phalos)  appears 
according  to  Rawlinson  {Bampton  Lectures  for  1859, 
Lect.  iv.  p.  133)  in  an  Assyrian  inscription  of  a 
Ninevite  king,  as  Phallukha,  who  took  tribute  from 
Beth  Khumri  (=  the  house  of  Omri  =  Samaria) 
as  well  as  from  Tyre,  Sidon,  Damascus,  Idumsea, 
and  Philistia;  the  king  of  Damascus  is  set  down 
as  giving  2300  talents  of  silver  besides  gold  and 
copper,  but  neither  the  name  of  Menahem,  nor  the 


«  Ewald  {Gtsch.  Isr.  iii.  598),  following  the  LXX., 
».ould  translate  the  latter  part  of  2  K.  xv.  10,  "And 
|([obolain  (or  Keblaam)  smote  hiui  and  slew  him,  and 
"eigned  in  his  stead."  Ewald  considers  the  fact  of 
luch  a  king's  existence  a  help  to  the  iaterprota^ion 
if  ^ch.  xi.  8  ;  and  he  accouuta  for  the  siler,.e  of 
Scripture  as  to  his  end  by  saying  that  he  may  have 
OirowD  himself  across  the  JordiLi,  and  disappeared 


among  the  subjects  of  king  Uzziah.  It  does  not 
appear,  however,  how  such  a  translation  can  be  made 
tc  agree  with  the  subsequent  mention  (ver.  13)  of 
Shallum,  and  with  the  express  ascription  of  Shallum'a 
death  (ver.  14)  to  Menahem.  Thenius  excuses  th« 
translation  of  the  LXX.  by  supposing  that  their  MS3. 
may  have  been  in  a  defective  state,  but  ridicules  th« 
theory  of  Ewald. 
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UDount  of  his  tribale  is  stated  in  the  inscription. 
Rawlinson  also  says  that  in  another  inscription 
the  name  of  Menahem  is  given,  probably  by  mis- 
take of  the  stone-cuttei,  as  a  tributary  of  Tiglath- 
pileser. 

Menahem  died  in  peace,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Pekahiah.  W.  T.  B. 

•  ME'NAM,  the  reading  of  the  A.  V.  ed. 
1611  and  other  early  eds.  in  Luke  iii.  31  for 
Mknan,  which  see.  A. 

ME'NAN  (Mei/m;  [Rec.  Text,  MaXvdu;  Tisch. 
Treg.  with  Sin.  BLX  Mevvd]  Lachm.  Mcvva  in 
brackets  (A  omits  it);  Erasmus,  Aid.,  Gerbelius, 
Colinajus,  Mevd/x,  whence  the  reading  Men  am,  A. 
V.  ed.  1611;  Bogardns  (1543),  Mevdi/,  Uke  A.  V. 
in  later  editions:]  Menna).  The  son  of  Mattatha, 
one  of  the  ancestors  of  Joseph  in  the  genealogy  of 
Jesus  Christ  (Luke  iii.  31).  This  name  and  the 
following  Melea  are  omitted  in  some  Latin  ^ISS., 
and  are  believed  by  Ld.  A.  Hervey  to  be  corrupt 
{Genealofjies,  p.  88). 

ME'NE  (Spn:  Uavi],  Theodot.:  Mane). 
The  first  word  of  the  mysterious  inscription  written 
upon  the  wall  of  Belshazzar's  palace,  in  which 
Daniel  read  the  doom  of  the  king  and  his  dynasty 
(Dan.  V.  25, 26 ).    It  is  the  Peal  past  participle  of  the 

Chaldee  HUP,  menah^  "to  number,"  and  there- 
fore signifies  ''numbered,"  as  in  Daniel's  interpre- 
tation, "  God  hath  numbered  (H^tp,  mendh)  thy 
kingdom  and  finished  it."  W.  A.  W. 

MENELA'US  (Mej/eAaos),  a  usurping  high- 
priest  who  obtained  the  office  from  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes  (cir.  b.  c.  172)  by  a  large  bribe  (2  Mace.  iv. 
23-25),  and  drove  out  Jason,  who  had  obtained  it 
not  long  before  by  similar  means.  When  he  neg- 
lected to  pay  the  sum  which  he  had  promised,  he 
was  summoned  to  the  king's  presence,  and  by  plun 
dering  the  Temple  gained  the  means  of  silencing  the 
accusations  which  were  brought  against  him.  By 
a  similar  sacrilege  he  secured  himself  against  the 
consequences  of  an  insurrection  which  his  tyranny 
had  excited,  and  also  procured  the  death  of  Onias 
(w.  27-3-1).  He  was  afterwards  hard  pressed  by 
Jason,  who,  taking  occasion  from  his  unpopularity, 
attempted  unsuccessfully  to  recover  the  high-priest- 
hood (2  Mace.  V.  5-10).  For  a  time  he  then 
disappears  from  the  history  (yet  comp.  ver.  23), 
out  at  last  he  met  with  a  violent  death  at  the 
aands  of  Antiochus  Eupator  (cir.  b.  c.  163),  which 
seemed  in  a  peculiar  maimer  a  providential  punish- 
Taent  of  his  sacrilege  (xiii.  3,  4). 

According  to  Josephus  (Ant.  xii.  5,  §  1)  he  was 
*  younger  brother  of  Jason  and  Onias,  and,  like 
"^ason,  changed  his  proper  name  Onias  for  a  Greek 
name.  In  2  Maccabees,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is 
called  a  brother  of  Simon  the  Benjamite  (2  Mace 
iv.  23),  whose  treason  led  to  the  first  attempt  to 
plunder  the  Temple.  If  this  account  be  correct, 
the  profanation  of  the  sacred  office  was  the  more 
marked  by  the  fact  that  it  was  transferred  from 
the  family  of  Aaron.  B.  F.  W. 

MENESTHEUS  [3  syl.]  (Mej/eo-fleiJs;  Alex. 
^/[(Vfadea.-'  Mnestheus).  The  father  of  Apol- 
XDNius  3  (2  Mace.  iv.  21). 


a  KAi^pot  Trjs  rvxi?  ««'  tov  5ai>ovo9  <nj|uiatVov<rci' 
HXmv  re  KoX  2eAijvi)i'.     The  order  of  the  words  here 
to  feTor  the  received  reading  of  the  LXX. ; 


MENI 

ME'NI.     The  last  clause  of  Is.  Ixv  11  fg  ren 
dered  in  the  A.  V.  "  and  that  furnish  the  drink- 

offering  unto  that  number  ^^  C^pP^)*  the  margina. 
reading  for  the  last  word  being  "Meni."  That 
the  word  so  rendered  is  a  proper  name,  and  also 
the  proper  name  of  an  object  of  idolatrous  worship 
cultivated  by  the  Jews  in  Babylon,  is  a  supposition 
which  there  seems  no  reason  to  question,  as  it  is  in 
accordance  with  the  context,  and  has  every  proba- 
bility to  recommend  it.  But  the  identification  of 
Meni  with  any  known  heathen  god  is  still  uncer- 
tain. The  versions  are  at  variance.  In  the  LXX- 
the  word  is  rendered  ^  rixv^  "fortune"  or  "luck" 
The  old  I^tin  version  of  the  clause  is  "  impletii 
clcemoni  potionem;"  while  Symmachus  (as  quoted 
by  Jerome)  must  have  had   a  diflferent  reading, 

*^3^2  :  minni,  "  without  me,"  which  Jerome  inter- 
prets as  signifying  that  the  act  of  worship  implied 
in  the  drink-ofTering  was  not  performed  for  Gotl, 
but  for  the  daemon  ("  ut  doceat  non  sibi  fieri  sed 
daemoni").  The  Targum  of  Jonathan  is  very 
vague  —  "and  mingle  cups  for  their  idols;  "and 
the  Syriac  translators  either  omit  the  word  alto- 
gether, or  had  a  difTerent  reading,  perhaps  1^7, 
IdmOj  "for  them."  Some  variation  of  the  same 
kind  apparently  gave  rise  to  the  super  earn  of  the 
Vulgate,  referring  to  the  "table"  mentioned  in  the 
first  clause  of  the  verse.  From  the  old  versions 
we  come  to  the  commentators,  and  their  judgments 
are  equally  conflicting.  Jerome  {Comm.  in  J$. 
Ixv.  11 )  illustrates  the  passage  by  reference  to  an 
ancient  idolatrous  custom  which  prevailed  in  Egypt, 
and  especially  at  Alexandria,  on  the  last  day  of  the 
last  month  of  the  year,  of  placing  a  table  covered 
with  dishes  of  various  kinds,  and  a  cup  mixed  with 
mead,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  fertility  of  the  past 
year,  or  as  an  omen  of  that  which  was  to  come 
(comp.  Virg.  jEn.  ii.  763).  But  he  gives  no  clew 
to  the  identification  of  Meni,  and  his  explanation  is 
evidently  suggested  by  the  renderings  of  the  LXX. 
and  the  old  Latin  version ;  the  former,  as  he  quotea 
them,  translating  Gad  by  "fortune,"  and  Meni 
by  "daemon,"  in  which  they  are  followed  by  the 
latter.  In  the  later  mythology  of  Egypt,  as  we 
learn  from  Macrobius  {Saturn,  i.  19),  Aai/xuv  and 
Tvxv  W6^6  two  of  the  four  deities  who  presided 
over  birth,  and  represented  respectively  the  Sun 
and  Moon.  A  passage  quoted  by  Selden  {de  Bis 
Syris,  Synt.  i.  c.  1)  from  a  MS.  of  Yettius  Valena 
of  Antioch,  an  ancient  astrologer,  goes  also  to  prove 
that  in  the  astrological  language  of  his  day  the  sun 
and  moon  were  indicated  by  daifjLwy  and  tvxv^  ^ 
being  the  arbiters  of  human  destiny.«  This  cir- 
cumstance, coupled  with  the  similarity  between 
Meni  and  M-f)v  or  Mtji/tj,  the  ancient  name  for  the 
moon,  has  induced  the  majority  of  commentators 
to  conclude  that  Meni  is  the  Moon  god  or  goddess, 
the  Deus  Lunus,  or  Bea  Luna  of  the  Romans; 
mascuhne  as  regards  the  earth  which  she  illuminw 
{terrce  maritus),  feminine  with  respect  to  the  sun 
{Solis  uxor),  from  whom  she  receives  her  light. 
This  twofold  character  of  the  moon  is  thought  by 
David  Millius  to  be  indicated  in  the  two  names 
Gad  and  Meni,  the  former  feminine,  the  latter 
mascuhne  {Diss.  v.  §  23);  but  as  both  are  mascu- 


while  the  reading  given  by  Jerome  is  supported  b7 
the  foot  that,  in  Gen.  xxx.  11,  12,  g(\d,  is  lendnal 
rvxn 


MENI 

Jne  in  Hebrew,  his  speculation  falls  to  the  ground. 
Le  MojTie,  on  the  other  hand,  regarded  both  words 
M  denoting  the  sun,  and  his  double  worship  among 
the  Egyptians :   Gad  is  then  the  goat  of  Mendes, 
and   Mtni  =  Mnevis   worshipped   at   Heliopolis. 
The  opinion  of  Huetius  that  the  Meni  of  Isaiah 
and  tlie  MVjj'  of  Strabo  (xii.  c.  31)  both  denoted 
the   sun    was    refuted    by   Vitringa   and   others. 
Among  those  who  have  interpreted  the  word  liter- 
ally "number,"  maybe  reckoned  Jarchi  and  Abar- 
banel,  who  understand  by  it  the  "  number  "  of  tlie 
priests  who  formed  the  company  of  revelers  at  the 
feast,  and  later  Hoheisel  ( Obs.  ad  diffic.  Jes.  loca, 
p.  349)  followed  in  the  same  track.     Kimchi,  in 
his  note  on  Is.  Ixv.  11.  says  of  Meni,  "  it  is  a  star, 
and  some  interpret  it  of  the  stars  which  are  nu77i- 
bered,  and  they  are  the  seven  stars  of  motion," 
^^^  i.  e.  the  planets.     Buxtorf  {Lex.  Ilebr.)  applies  it 
^^Rto  the  "number"  of  the  stars  which  were  wor- 
I^^Bcbipped   as   gods;    Schindler   {Lex.   Pentayl.)  to 
^^B<'the  number  and  multitude"  of  the  idols,  while 
^^Baccording  to  others  it  refers  to  "  Mercury  the  god 
^^^Bof  numbers;"  all  which  are  mere  conjectures,  quol 
\^^^Kkomines,  iot  senientice,  and  take  their  origin  from 
^^Bthe  play  upon  the  word  Meni,  which  is  found  in 
^     the  verse  next  foUowuig  that  in  which  it  occurs 

("  therefore  will  I  number  ('^r\^2iy\,  umanithi)  you 

to  the  sword  "),  and  which  is  supposed  to  point  to 

its  derivation   from  the  verb    Pf^^S,    mandh,   to 

number.  But  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Noah,  as 
given  in  Gen.  v.  29,«  shows  that  such  plays  upon 
words  are  not  to  be  depended  upon  as  the  bases 
of  etymology.  On  the  supposition,  however,  that 
in  this  case  the  etymology  of  Meni  is  really  indi- 
cated, its  meaning  is  still  uncertain.  Those  who 
understand  by  it  the  moon,  derive  an  argument  for 
their  theory  from  the  fact,  that  anciently  years 
were  numbered  by  the  courses  of  the  moon.  But 
Gesenius  {Comm.  iib.  d.  Jes(tia),  with  more  proba- 
bility, while  admitting  the  same  origin  of  the  word, 
gives  to  the  root  mdndh  the  sense  of  assigning,  or 
distributing,''  and  connects  it  with  maiidh,'^  one  of 
the  three  idols  worshipped  by  the  Arabs  before  the 
time  of  Mohammed,  to  which  reference  is  made  in 
the  Koran  (Sura  53),  "What  think  ye  of  AUat, 
and  Al-Uzzah,  and  Mnnah^  that  other  third  god- 
dess? "  Manah  was  the  object  of  worship  of  "  the 
tribes  of  ILudheyl  and  Khuzd'o/i,  who  dwelt  between 
Mekkeh  and  El-Medeeneh,  and  as  some  say,  of  the 
tribes  of  Ows,  El-Khazraj,  and  Thakeek  also.  This 
idol  was  a  large  stone,  demolished  by  one  Saad,  iu 
the  8th  year  of  the  Flight,  a  year  so  fatal  to  the 
idols  of  Arabia  "  (Lane's  Sel.  from  the  Kur  an, 
pref.  pp.  30,  31,  from  Pococke's  Spec.  Hist.  Ar.  p. 
93,  ed.  White).  But  Al-Zamakhshari,  the  com- 
■nentator  on  the  Koran,  derives  Manah  from  the 

root  , -JOo,  "  to  flow,"  because  of  the  blood  which 

flowed  at  the  sacrifices  to  this  idol,  or,  as  Millius 


«  "And  he  called  his  name  Noah  (Tib),  saying, 
I'his  one  shall  comfort  us,"  etc.  (J|3tin3%  ySnachd- 
minii).  Yet  no  one  would  derive  fib  nSacA,  from 
3n3,  n&cham.     The  play  on  the  word  may  be  re- 

calned  without  detriment  to  the  sense  it  we  render 
tfeni  "destiny,"  and  the  foUowiag  clause,  "therefore 
Will  I  letttMt  you  for  the  sword." 
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explains  it,  because  the  ancient  idea  of  the  moon 
was  that  it  was  a  star  full  of  moisture,  with  which 
it  filled  the  sublunary  regions.'^  The  etymology 
given  by  Gesenius  is  more  probable;  and  Meni 
would  then  be  the  personification  of  fate  or  destiny, 
under  whatever  form  it  was  worshipped. «  Whether 
this  form,  as  Gesenius  maintains,  was  the  planet 
Venus,  which  was  known  to  Arabic  astrologers  as 
"the  lesser  good  fortune"  (the  planet  Jupiter 
being  the  "greater"),  it  is  impossible  to  say  with 
certainty ;  nor  is  it  safe  to  reason  from  the  worship 
of  Manah  by  the  Arabs  in  the  times  before  Mo- 
hammed to  that  of  Meni  by  the  Jews  more  than  a 
thousand  years  earlier.  But  the  coincidence  ii 
remarkable,  though  the  identification  may  be  in- 
complete, w.  A.  y/. 

*  MEN-PLEASERS  {iiuepcoTrdpeaKoi)  is  a 
word  which  came  into  use  with  Tyiidale's  trans- 
lation (Ep.  vi.  6;  Col.  iii.  22).  It  is  like  "eye- 
service  "  in  this  respect,  which  occurs  in  the  same 
passages.  H. 

•  MENU 'CH AH  (nm^p  :  ^^h  Novd ; 
Alex,  and  Vulg.  translate  freely)  in  Judg.  xx,  43 
has  been  regarded  by  some  critics  as  the  name  of  a 
place,  and  is  put  as  such  in  the  margin  of  the 
A.  v.,  but  in  the  text  is  rendered  "  with  ease." 
Fiirst  takes  it  to  be  the  same  as  Manaliath  in  1 
Chr.  viii.  6,  whence  the  patronymic  Manahethites, 
1  Chr.  ii.  54.  If  a  town  be  meant,  it  was  in  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin,  and  on  the  line  of  the  retreat  of 
the  Benjamites  before  the  other  tribes  at  the  siege 
of  Gibeah  (comp.  Judg.  xx.  41  ff.).  It  is  held  to 
be  a  proper  name  in  Luther's  version.  But  the 
word  has  more  probably  its  ordinary  signification : 
either  "with  ease"  (literally  "quiet"  as  the  op- 
posite of  toil,  trouble),  with  reference  to  the  almost 
unresisted  victory  of  the  other  tribes  over  the  panic- 
stricken  Benjamites ;  or  "  place  of  rest,"  i.  e.  in  every 
such  place  where  the  men  of  Benjamin  halted  for  a 
moment,  their  pursuers  fell  upon  them  and  trampled 

them  to  pieces  (^n3**'n*]n),  like  grapes  in  the 
wine-press. 

It  should  be  said  that  the  name  reappears  in  tho 
margin  of  the  A.  V.,  Jer.  Ii.  59 :  "  Seraiah  was  a 
prince  of  Menucha,  or  chief  chamberlain,"  where 
the  text  reads  "  was  a  quiet  prince."  The  Bishops' 
Bible  (connecting  the  word  with  the  previous  verb) 
translates  "  chased  them  diligently  "  or  (margin) 
"  from  their  rest."  On  the  whole,  it  appears  to 
the  writer  not  easy  to  discover  any  better  sens<» 
than  that  suggested  in  the  A.  V.  H. 

MEON'ENIM,  THE  PLAIN  OF  (]*lbN 

D^^aplVP  [see  below] :  [Vat.]  HAcoi/^aa);/€;ite/>  ; 
[Rom.  'UKcovfiauvfVLij,;']  Alex,  and  Aquila,  Spvhs 
airofiXeTrSi'Twy:  quce  respicit  qiiercum),  an  oak,  or 
terebinth,  or  other  great  tree  —  for  the  translation 
of  the  Hebrew  Elon  by  "  plain  "  is  most  probably 
incoiTect,  as  will  be  shown  under  the  head  of 


b  Like   the  Arab.      -JuO,    mana,   whence    Lx^, 

"death,"  XaJuO,  "Me,"  "destiny."  c  gljjo. 

<*  "  The  moist  Btar 

Upon  whose  influence  Neptune's  empire  stands." 

SuAKESP.  Baml.  L 1. 
«  The  presence  of  the  article  seems  to  indicate  tha* 
"  Meni "  was  originally  an  appellative. 
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?LiAlN  —  which  formed  a  well-known  oliject  in 
aentral  Talestine  in  the  days  of  the  .Judges.  It  is 
mentioned  —  at  least  under  this  name  —  only  in 
Judg.  ix.  .'J7,  where  Gaal  ben-l*LI)eti  standing  in  the 
gateway  of  Shechem  sees  the  ambushes  of  Abirae- 
lech  coming  towards  the  city,  one  by  the  middle 
[literally,  "  navel  "]  of  the  land,  and  another  "  by 

the  way  CTJ"^?!^)  of  Elon-Meonenim,"  that  is,  the 
road  leading  to  it.  In  what  direction  it  stood  with 
regard  to  tlie  town  we  are  not  told. 

The  meaning  of  Meonenim,  if  interpreted  as  a 
Hebrew  word,  is  enchanters,"  or  "  observers  of 
times,"  as  it  is  elsewhere  rendered  (Deut.  xviii.  10, 
14;  in  Mic.  v.  12  it  is  "soothsayers").  This 
connection  of  the  naine  with  magical  arts  has  led 
to  the  suggestion''  that  the  tree  in  question  is 
identical  with  that  beneath  which  Jacob  hid  the 
foreign  idols  and  amulets  of  his  household,  before 
going  into  the  presence  of  God  at  the  consecrated 
ground  of  Bethel  (Gen.  xxxv.  4).  But  the  inference 
seems  hardly  a  sound  one,  for  meonenim  does  not 
mean  "  enchant?tt6«/s  "  but  "  enchan/ers,"  nor  is 
there  any  ground  for  connecting  it  in  any  way  with 
amulets  or  images ;  and  there  is  the  positive  reason 
against  the  identification  that  while  this  tree  seems 
to  have  been  at  a  distance  from  the  town  of  Shechem, 
that  of  Jacob  was  in  it,  or  in  very  close  proximity 

to  it  (the  Hebrew  particle  used  is  D^,  which  im- 
plies this). 

Five  trees  are  mentioned  in  connection  with 
Shechem :  — 

1.  The  oak  (not  »  plain  "  as  in  A.  V.)  of  Moreh, 
where  Abram  made  his  first  halt  and  built  his  first 
altar  in  the  Promised  Land  (Gen.  xii.  6). 

2.  That  of  Jacob,  already  spoken  of. 

3.  "  The  oak  which  was  in  the  holy  place  of 
Jehovah"  (Josh.  xxiv.  2G),  beneath  which  Joshua 
let  up  the  stone  which  he  assured  the  people  had 
heard  all  his  words,  and  would  one .  day  witness 
against  them. 

4.  The  Elon-Muttsab,  or  "  oak  (not  '  plain,'  as 
in  A.  V.)  of  the  pillar  in  Shechem,"  beneath  which 
Abimelech  was  made  king  (Judg.  ix.  6). 

5.  The  Elon-Meonenim. 

The  first  two  of  these  may,  with  great  probability, 
be  identical.  The  second,  third,  and  fourth,  agree 
in  being  all  specified  as  in  or  close  to  the  town. 
Joshua's  is  mentioned  with  the  definite  article  — 
"  the  oak  "  —  as  if  well  known  previously.  It  is 
therefore  possible  that  it  was  Jacob's  tree,  or  its 
successor.  And  it  seems  further  possible  that  dur- 
ing the  confusions  which  prevailed  in  the  country 
afler  Joshua's  death,  the  stone  which  he  had  erected 
beneath  it,  and  which  he  invested,  even  though 
only  in  metaphor,  with  qualities  so  like  those  which 
the  Canaanites  attributed  to  the  stones  they  wor- 
shipped—  that  during  these  confused  times  this 
famous  block  may  have  become  sacred  among  the 
Canaanites,  one  of  their  "mattsebahs"  [see  Idol, 
vol.  ii.  p.  1119  6],  and  thus  the  tree  have  acquired 
tue  name  of  "  tb'  oak  of  Muttsab  "  from  the  fetish 
below  it. 
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That  Jacob's  oak  and  Joshua's  oak  were  tht 
same  tree  seems  still  more  likely,  when  we  observe 
the  remarkable  correspondence  between  the  circum- 
stances of  ftich  occurrence.  The  point  of  Joshua's 
address  —  his  summary  of  the  early  history  of  the 
nation  —  is  that  they  should  "  put  away  the  foreigTi 
gods  which  were  among  them,  and  incline  their 
hearts  to  Jehovah  the  God  of  Israel."  Except  in 
the  mention  of  Jehovah,  who  had  not  revealed 
Himself  till  the  Exodus,  tlie  words  are  all  but  iden- 
tical with  those  in  which  Jacob  had  addressed  hia 
followers;  and  it  seems  almost  impossible  not  to 
believe  that  the  coincidence  was  intentional  on 
Joshua's  part,  and  that  such  an  allusion  to  a  well- 
known  passage  in  the  life  of  their  forefather,  and 
which  had  occurred  on  the  very  spot  where  they 
were  standing,  must  have  come  home  with  peculiar 
force  to  his  hearers. 

But  while  four  of  these  were  thus  probably  one 
and  the  same  tree,  the  oak  of  Meonenim  for  the 
reasons  stated  above  seems  to  have  been  a  distinct 
one. 

It  is  perhaps  possible  that  Meonenim  may  have 
originally  been  Maonim,  that  is  Maonites  or  Me- 
hunim;  a  tribe  or  nation  of  non -Israelites  elsewhere 
mentioned.  If  so  it  furnishes  an  interesting  trace 
of  the  presence  at  some  early  period  of  that  tribe 
in  Central  Palestine,  of  which  others  have  been 
noticed  in  the  case  of  the  Ammonites,  Avites, 
Zemarites,  etc.    [See  vol.  i.  p.  277,  note  bJ]    G. 

MEON'OTHAI  [4  syl.]  (\nb'l^:p  \my 
dwellings,  Ges. :  see  Fiirst]  :  Moi'aSf;  .[Vat.  Mai/o- 
Qei\  Comp.  Maoji/aflei :]  Mnonailti).  One  of  the 
sons  of  Othniel,  the  younger  brother  of  Caleb 
(1  Chr.  iv.  14).  In  the  text  as  it  now  stands  there 
is  probably  an  omission,  and  the  true  reading  of 
vv.  13  and  14  should  be,  as  the  Vulgate  and  the 
Complutensian  edition  of  the  LXX.  give  it,  '*  aud 
the  sons  of  Othniel,  Hathath  nnd  Meonothai ;  and 
Meonothai  begat  Ophrah."  It  is  not  clear  whether 
this  last  phrase  implies  that  he  founded  the  town 
of  Ophrah  or  not:  the  usage  of  the  word  "  father  " 
in  the  sense  of  "  founder  "  is  not  uncommon. 

MEPHA'ATH  (n^C^  [heigJit,  Fiirst; 
beauty,  Ges.]  :  in  Chron.  and  Jerem.  il^p'^P; 
in  the  latter  the  Cethib,  or  original  text,  baa 
nrCID  :  Mai</)oc£S:  Alex.c  M7](paad:  Mephaath, 
Mephanl),  a  city  of  the  Reubenites,  one  of  the 
towns  dependent  on  Heshbon  (Josh.  xiii.  18),  Ij-ing 
in  the  district  of  the  Mishor  (comp.  17,  and  Jer. 
xlviii.  21,  A.  V.  "  plain  "),  which  probably  an swere<i 
to  the  modem  Belka.  It  was  one  of  the  cities 
allotted  with  their  suburbs  to  the  Merarite  Levites 
(.Josh.  xxi.  37 ;  1  Chr.  vi.  79 ;  the  former  does  not 
exist  in  the  Kec.  Hebr.  Text).  At  the  time  of  the 
conquest  it  was  no  doubt,  like  Heshbon,  in  the 
hands  of  the  Amorites  (Num.  xxi.  26),  but  when 
Jeremiah  delivered  his  denunciations  it  had  been 
recovered  by  its  original  possessors,  the  Moabitea 
(xlviii.  21). 

Mephaath  is  named  in  the  above  passages  with 


a  Qesenius  {Thes.  51  6),  incantalores  and  Zaubrrer ; 
ilichaelis  and  Fiirst,  Wahrsc^er.    The  root  of  the  word 

IS  ^5^,  probably  connected  with  "J"^^,  the  eye,  which 
bears  so  prominent  a  part  in  Eastern  magic.  Of  this 
Uiere  is  a  trace  in  the  respicit  of  the  Vulgate.  (See 
Besen.  Thes.  lO*"?,  1063 ;  also  Divination,  vol.  i.  pp. 
*»,  607.? 


b  See  Stanley,  S.  ^  P.,  p.  142. 

c  The  name  is  given  in  the  LXX.  as  follows  :  Josh 
xiii.  18,  Mat(|)aa6,  Alex.  Mri(f>aad  ;  xxi.  37,  rqv  Ma^a 
Alex.  T.  Ma<r<^a  ;  1  Chr.  vi.  79,  rriv  Maee^Aa,  Alex,  t 
<t>aae\  Jer.  xlviii.  (xxxi.)  21,  Mw(|)as,  Alex.  Nttpai 
[?  M«D(^a0,  according  to  Baber]. 
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Dibon,  Jahazah,  Kirjathaira,  and  other  towns,  which 
have  been  identified  with  tolerable  certainty  on  the 
north  of  the  Arnoii  {Wndy  Mojeb);  but  no  one 
appears  ^et  to  have  discovered  any  name  at  all 
resembling  it,  and  it  must  remain  for  the  further 
investigation  of  those  interesting  and  comparatively 
untrodden  districts.  In  the  time  of  Eusebius 
(Onoinnst.  Mr}<pdd)  it  was  used  as  a  military  post 
for  keeping  in  check  the  wandering  tribes  of  the 
desert,  which  surrounded,  as  it  still  surrounds,  the 
cultivated  land  of  this  district. 

The  extended,  and  possibly  later,  form  of  the 
name  which  occurs  in  Chronicles  and  Jeremiah,  as 
i  Mei  Phdfith,  "  waters  of  Phaath,"  may  be,  as  in 
jther  cases,  an  attempt  to  fix  an  intelligible  mean- 
ing on  an  archaic  or  foreign  word.  G. 

MEPHIBO'SHETH  (nt^a^DZp  [perh. 
idol- exteriniri' dor,  Sim.,  Ges.  ;  but  see  Fiirst]  : 
Mefx(()i$o(ree;  [Alex.  U^fi<pi^ocreai,  exc.  2  Sara. 
ix.  11,  13;]  .Joseph.  Mf/ncpi^ocrdos:  Mlphiboseth), 
the  name  borne  by  two  members  of  the  family  of 
Saul  —  his  son  and  his  grandson. 

The  name  itself  is  perhaps  worth  a  brief  con- 
8  deration.  Bosheth  appears  to  have  been  a  favorite 
a[)pellation  in  Saul's  family,  for  it  forms  a  part  of 
tl  e  names  of  no  fewer  than  three  members  of  it  — 
lah-bosheth  and  the  two  Mephi-bosheths.  But  in 
the  genealogies  preserved  in  1  Chronicles  these 
names  are  given  in  tiie  different  forms  of  Esh-baal 
and  Merib-baal.  The  variation  is  identical  with 
that  of  Jerub-baal  and  Jerub-besheth,  and  is  in 
accordance  with  passages  in  Jeremiah  (xi.  13)  and 
Hosea  (ix.  10),  where  Baal  and  Bosheth «  appear 
to  be  convertible,  or  at  least  related,  terms,  the 
latter  being  used  as  a  contemptuous  or  derisive 
gynonym  of  the  former.  One  inference  from  this 
would  be  that  the  persons  in  question  were  origi- 
nally* named  Baal;  that  this  appears  in  the  two 
fragments  of  the  family  records  preserved  in  Chron- 
icles ;  but  that  in  Samuel  the  hateful  heathen  name 
hafi  been  uniformly  erased,  and  the  nickname 
Bosheth  substituted  for  it.  It  is  some  support  to 
this  to  find  that  Saul  had  an  ancestor  named  Baal, 
who  appears  in  the  lists  of  Chronicles  only  (1  Chr. 
viii.  30,  ix.  36).  But  such  a  change  in  the  record 
supposes  an  amount  of  editing  and  interpolation 
which  would  hardly  have  been  accomplished  with- 
out leaving  more  obvious  traces,  in  reasons  given 


I 


«'  Translated  in  A.  V.  "  shame." 

fi  Some  of  the  ancient  Greek  versions  of  the  Hexapla 
gfivd  the  name  in  Samuel  as  Memphi-baal  (see  Bahrdt's 
Hexapla,  pp.  694,  599,  614).  Also  Procopius  Qazaeus, 
Scholia  on  2  Sam.  xvi.  No  trace  of  this,  however, 
appears  in  any  MS.  of  the  Hebrew  text. 

c  There  is  no  doubt  about  this  being  the  real  mean- 
ing of  the  word  Vp^,  translated  here  and  in  Num. 
xxf  4  "  hanged  up."  (See  Michaelis's  Supplement,  No. 
1040  ;  also  Gesenius,  Tkcs.  620  ;  and  Fiirst,  Handicb. 
639!».)  Aquila  has  a.vaTrr\ywiJ.i.,  understanding  them  to 
have  been  not  crucified  but  impaled.  The  Vulgate 
reads  cruci fixer  ant  (ver.  9),  and  qui  affiod  fuerant  (13). 

The    Hebrew    term    37p"^  is  entirely   distinct    from 

n  ^n,  also  rendered  "  tj  hang"  in  the  A.  V.,  which 

T  t' 
is  ita  real  signification.  It  is  this  latter  word  which  is 
employed  in  the  story  of  the  five  kings  at  Makkedah  ; 
in  the  account  of  tht  indignities  pi'acticed  on  Saul's 
body,  2  Sam.  xxi.  12,  on  Baauah  and  Rechab  by  David. 
2  Sam.  iv   12  ;  and  elsewhere 

d  This  follows  from  the  s^itement  that  they  hung 
^tun  barley  harvest  (April)  till  the  commencement  of 
119 
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for  the  change,  etc.  How  diflferent  it  is,  for  ex- 
ample, from  the  case  of  Jerub-besheth,  where  the 
alteration  is  mentioned  and  commented  on.  Still 
the  facts  are  as  above  stated,  whatever  explanation 
may  be  given  of  them. 

1.  Saul's  son  by  Kizpah  the  daughter  of  Aiab, 
his  concubine  (2  Sam.  xxi.  8).  He  and  his  brother 
Armoni  were  among  the  seven  victims  who  were 
siuTcndered  by  David  to  the  Gibeonites,  and  by 
them  crucified  ^  in  sacrifice  to  Jehovah,  to  avert  a 
famine  from  which  the  country  was  suflTering.  The 
seven  corpses,  protected  by  the  tender  care  of  the 
mother  of  Mephibosheth  from  the  attacks  oi  bird 
and  beast,  were  exposed  on  tlieir  crosses  to  the 
fierce  sun  ^  of  at  least  five  of  the  midsummer 
months,  on  the  sacred  eminence  of  Gibeah.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  the  attention  of  David  waa 
called  to  the  circum.stance,  and  also  possibly  to  the 
fact  that  the  sacrifice  had  failed  in  its  purpose.  A 
different  method  was  tried :  the  bones  of  Saul  and 
Jonathan  were  disinterred  from  their  resting-place  at 
the  foot  of  the  great  tree  at  Jabesh-Gilead,  the 
blanched  and  withered  remains  of  Mephibosheth,  hia 
brother,  and  his  five  relatives,  were  taken  down  from 
tlie  crosses,  and  father,  son,  and  gran'^^ons  found  at 
last  a  resting-place  together  in  the  ancestral  cave 
of  Kish  at  Zelah.  When  this  had  been  done, 
"  God  was  entreated  for  the  land,"  and  the  famine 
ceased.     [Rizpah.] 

2.  The  son  of  Jonathan,  grandson  of  Saul,  and 
nephew  of  the  preceding. 

I.  His  life  seems  to  have  been,  from  beginning 
to  end,  one  of  trial  and  discomfort.  The  name  of 
his  mother  is  unknown.  There  is  reason  to  think 
that  she  died  shortly  after  his  birth,  and  that  he 
was  an  only  child.  At  any  rate  we  know  for  cer- 
tain that  when  his  father  and  grandfather  were 
slain  on  Gilboa  he  was  an  infant  of  but  five  years 
old.  He  was  then  living  under  the  charge  of  his 
nurse,  probably  at  Gibeah,  the  regular  residence  of 
Saul.  The  tidings  that  the  army  was  destroyed,, 
the  king  and  his  sons  slain,  and  that  the  Philistines, . 
spreading  from  hill  to  hill  of  the  country,  were 
sweeping  all  before  them,  reached  the  royal  house- 
hold. The  nurse  fled,  carrying  the  child  on  her 
shoulder.*  But  in  her  panic  and  hurry  she  stumbled, 
and  Mephibosheth  was  precipitated  to  the  ground 
with  such  force  as  to  deprive  him  for  life  of  the  use 
of  both  /  feet  (2  Sam.  iv.  4).     These  early  misfor- 

the  rains  (October) ;  but  it  is  also  worthy  of  notice  that 
the  LXX.  have  employed  the  word  e^ijAia^eiv,  "  to  ex 
pose  to  the  sun."  It  is  also  remarkable  that  on  the 
only  other  occasion  on  which  this  Hebrew  term  is 
used  —  Num.  xxv.  4  —  an  express  command  was  given 
that  the  victims  should  be  crucified  "in  front  of  the 
sun." 

c  This  is  the  statement  of  Josephus  —  auo  raw 
oifkuiv  {Ant.  vii.  5,  §  5) ;  but  it  is  hardly  necessary,  for 
in  the  East  children  are  always  carried  on  the  shoulder 
See  the  woodcut  in  Lane's  Mod.  Egyptians,  ch.  i 
p.  52. 

/  It  is  a  remarkable  thing,  and  very  characteristic 
of  the  simplicity  and  unconsciousness  of  these  ancient 
records,  of  which  the  late  Professor  Blunt  has  happily 
illustrated  so  many  other  instances,  that  this  informa 
tion  concerning  Mephibosheth's  childhood,  which  con 
tains  the  key  to  his  whole  history,  is  inserted,  almost 
as  if  by  accident,  in  the  midst  of  the  narrative  of  bi« 
uncle's  death,  with  no  apparent  reason  for  the  inser- 
tiou.  or  connection  between  the  two,  further  than  thai 
of  their  being  relatives  and  having  somewhat  edmilai 
names. 
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tunes  threw  n  shade  over  his  whole  Hfe,  and  his  per- 
lonal  defuriiiily  —  as  is  often  the  ctise  where  it  has 
been  the  result  of  accident  —  seems  to  have  exercised 
%  depressinij  and  depreciatory  inHiiencc  on  his  char- 
acter. He  can  never  foryet  that  he  is  a  poor  lame 
•lave  (2  Sam.  xix.  20),  and  unahle  to  walk:  a  dead 
dog  (ix.  8) ;  that  all  the  house  of  his  father  were  dead 
(xix.  28);  that  the  king  is  an  angel  of  God  {i/j.27), 
Rnd  he  his  a'ject  dependent  (ix.  U,  8).  He  receives 
the  slanders  of  Ziha  and  the  harshness  of  David  alike 
with  a  suhmissive  equanimity  which  is  quite  touch- 
ing, and  whicli  effectually  wins  our  sympathy. 

2.  After  the  accident  which  thus  embittered  his 
ifhoh  exister)ce,  Mephibosheth  was  carried  with 
the  rest  of  his  family  beyond  the  Jordan  to  the 
mountains  of  Gilead,  where  he  found  a  refuge  in 
the  house  of  Macliir  ben-Anmiiel,  a  powerful  Gadite 
or  Manassite  sheykh  at  I^-debar,  not  far  from 
Mahanaim,  whicli  during  the  reign  of  his  uncle 
Ishbosheth  was  the  head-quarters  of  his  family. 
By  Machir  he  was  brought  up  (Jos.  Ant.  vii.  5, 
§  5),  there  he  married,  and  there  he  was  living  at 
a  later  period,  when  David,  having  completed  the 
subjugation  of  the  adversaries  of  Israel  on  every 
side,  had  leisure  to  turn  his  attention  to  claims  of 
other  and  hardly  less  pressing  descriptions.  The 
solemn  oath  which  he  had  sworn  to  the  father  of 
Mephibosheth  at  theii  critical  interview  by  the 
stone  Ezel,  that  he  "  would  not  cut  of!"  his  kindness 
from  the  house  of  Jonathan  for  ever :  no !  not  when 
Jehovah  had  cut  off  the  enemies  of  David  each  one 
from  the  face  of  the  earth  "  (1  Sam.  xx.  15);  and 
again,  that  "  Jehovah  should  be  between  Jonathan's 
seed  and  his  seed  for  ever"  (ver.  42),  was  naturally 
the  first  thing  that  occurred  to  him,  and  he  eagerly 
inquire-!  who  was  left  of  the  house  of  Saul,  that  he 
might  show  kindness  to  him  for  Jonathan's  sake 
(2  Sam.  ix.  1).  So  completely  had  the  family  of 
the  late  king  vanished  from  the  western  side  of 
Jordan,  that  the  only  person  to  be  met  with  in  any 
way  related  to  them  was  one  Ziba,  formerly  a  slave 
of  the  royal  house,  but  now  a  freed  man,  with  a 
family  of  fifteen  sons,  who  by  arts  which,  from  the 
glimpse  we  subsequently  have  of  his  character,  are 
not  difficult  to  understand,  must  have  acquired  con- 
siderable substance,  since  he  was  possessed  of  an 
establishment  of  twenty  slaves  of  his  own.  [Ziba.] 
From  this  man  David  learnt  of  the  existence  of 
Mephibosheth.  Royal  messengers  were  sent  to  the 
house  of  Machir  at  Lo-debar  in  the  mountains  of 
Gilead,  and  by  them  the  prince  and  his  infant  son 
MiCHA  were  brought  to  Jerusalem.  The  interview 
with  David  was  marked  by  extreme  kindness  on  the 
part  of  the  king,  and  on  that  of  Mephibosheth  by 
the  fear  and  humility  which  has  been  pointed  out  as 
characteristic  of  him.  He  leaves  the  royal  presence 
with  all  the  property  of  his  grandfather  restored  to 
him,  and  with  the  whole  family  and  establishment 
of  Ziha  as  his  slaves,  to  cultivate  the  land  and 
harvest  the  produce.  He  himself  is  to  be  a  daily 
guest  at  David's  table.  From  this  time  forward  he 
i-esided  at  Jerusalem. 


a  The  word  iised  both  in  xvi.  1,  2,  and  xix.  26,  is 
■^"^Drr,  i-  e-  the  strong  he-ass,  a  farm  animal,  as  op- 
posed to  the  she-a.<?s,  more  commonly  u.'^ed  for  riding 
For  the  first  see  Issachab.  vol.  ii.  p.  1180  a ;  for  the 
iecnnd,  TiUSHA,  vol.  i.  p.  717  a. 

t>  The  same  mourning  as  David  for  his  child  (xii. 
W). 

«  A  ringular  Jemsh  tradition  is  preserred  by  Jerome 
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3.  An  interval  of  aliout  seventeen  years  i  ow  jx  8ae^ 
and  the  crisis  of  David's  life  arrives.  Of  Mephi 
bosheth's  behavior  on  this  occasion  we  possess  twt 
accounts  —  his  own  (2  Sam.  xix.  24-30),  and  that 
of  Ziba  (xvi.  1-4).  They  are  naturally  at  varianw 
with  each  other.  (1.)  Ziba  meets  the  king  on  hif 
flight  at  the  most  op{X)rtune  moment,  just  as  Davia 
has  undergone  the  most  trying  part  of  that  trying 
day's  journey,  has  taken  the  last  look  at  the  city 
so  peculiarly  his  own,  and  completed  the  hot  and 
toilsome  ascent  of  the  Mount  of  Olives.  He  is  on 
foot,  and  is  in  want  of  relief  and  refreshment.  Th© 
relief  and  refreshment  are  there.  There  stand  a 
couple  of  strong  he-asses  ready  saddled  for  the  king 
or  his  household  to  make  the  descent  upon ;  and 
there  are  bread,  grapes,  melons,  and  a  skin  of  wine; 
and  there  —  the  donor  of  these  welcome  gifts  —  is 
Ziba,  with  respect  in  his  look  and  sympathy  on 
his  tongue.  Of  course  the  whole,  though  oflTered 
as  Ziba's,  is  the  property  of  Mephibosheth.  the 
asses  are  his,  one  of  them  his  own  «  ridijig  animal: 
the  fruits  are  from  his  gardens  and  orchards.  But 
why  is  not  their  owner  here  in  person  ?  Where  is 
the  "son  of  Saul  "  ?  He,  says  Ziba,  is  in  Jerusa- 
lem, waiting  to  receive  from  the  nation  the  throne 
of  his  grandfather,  that  throne  from  which  he  has 
been  so  long  unjustly  excluded.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  tale  at  first  sight  is  a  most  plausible 
one,  and  that  the  answer  of  David  is  no  more  than 
was  to  be  expected.  So  the  base  ingratitude  of 
Mephibosheth  is  requited  with  the  ruin  he  deserves, 
while  the  loyalty  and  thoughtful  courtesy  of  Ziba 
are  rewarded  by  the  possessions  of  his  master,  thus 
once  more  reinstating  him  in  the  position  from 
which  he  had  been  so  rudely  thrust  on  Mephibosh- 
eth"s  arrival  in  Judah.  (2.)  Mephibosheth's  story 
—  which,  however,  he  had  not  the  opportunity  of 
telling  until  several  days  later,  when  he  met  David 
returning  to  his  kingdom  at  the  western  bank  of 
Jordan  —  was  very  different  to  [from]  Ziba's.  He 
had  been  desirous  to  fly  with  his  patron  and  bene- 
factor, and  had  ordered  Ziba  to  make  ready  his  ass 
tliat  he  might  join  the  cortege.  But  Ziba  had 
deceived  him,  had  left  him,  and  not  returned  with 
the  asses.  In  his  helpless  condition  he  had  no 
alternative,  when  once  the  opportunity  of  accom- 
panying David  was  lost,  but  to  remain  where  he 
was.  The  swift  pursuit  which  had  been  made 
after  Ahimaaz  and  Jonathan  (2  Sam.  jvii.)  had 
shown  what  risks  even  a  strong  and  able  man  must 
run  who  would  try  to  follow  the  king.  But  all 
that  he  could  do  under  the  circumstances  he  had 
done.  He  had  gone  into  the  deepest  m  :)un)ing  pos- 
sible^ for  his  lost  friend.  From  the  very  day  thit 
David  left  he  had  allowed  his  beard  to  grow  ragged, 
his  crippled  feet  were  unwashed  '■  and  untended,  hie 
linen  remained  unchanged.  That  David  did  not 
disbelieve  this  story  is  shown  by  his  revoking  the 
judgment  he  had  previously  given.  That  he  did 
not  entirely  reverse  his  decision,  but  allowed  Ziba 
to  retain  possession  of  half  the  lands  of  Mephibosh- 
eth, is  probably  due  partly  to  weariness  at  the  whole 
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in  his  Qurpst.  Heb.  on  this  passage,  to  the  effect  that 
the  correct  reading  of  the  Hebrew  is  not  "  undressed," 
but  rather  "  ill-made "— now  iU-otis  pedibvs,  sed 
pedibus  infectis  —  alluding  to  false  wooden  feet  which 
he  was  accustomed  to  wear.  The  Hebrew  word  —  th« 
game  to  both  feet  and  beard,  though  renlend  in  A.  V 

"dressed"  and  "trimmed"  —  is  nt2!*17,  an»werin| 
to  our  word  "done." 
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ransaction,  but  mainly  to  the  conciliatory  fmme  of 
.  wind  in  which  he  was  at  that  moment.  "  Shall 
then  any  man  be  put  to  death  this  day?  "  is  the 
key-note  of  the  whole  proceeding.  Ziba  probably 
was  a  rascal,  who  had  done  his  best  to  injure  an 
Innocent  and  helpless  man:  but  the  king  had  passed 
his  word  that  no  one  was  to  be  made  unhappy  on 
this  joyful  day ;  and  so  Mephibosheth,  who  believed 
himself  ruined,  has  half  his  property  restored  to 
him,  while  Ziba  is  better  off  than  he  was  before  the 
king's  flight,  and  far  better  off  than  he  deserved 
to  be. 

4.  The  writer  is  aware  that  this  is  not  the  view 
generally  taken  of  Mephibosheth's  conduct,  and  in 
particular  the  opposite  side  has  been  maintained 
with  much  cogency  and  ingenuity  by  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Blunt  in  his  Undesigned  Coincidences  (part 
li.  §  17).  But  when  the  circumstances  on  both 
gides  are  weighed,  there  seems  to  be  no  escape  from 
the  conclusion  come  to  above.  Mephibosheth  could 
have  had  nothing  to  hope  for  from  the  revolution. 
It  was  not  a  mere  anarchical  scramble  in  which 
%\\  had  equal  chances  of  coming  to  the  top,  but 
a  civil  war  between  two  parties,  led  by  two  indi- 
viduals, Absalom  on  one  side,  David  on  the  other. 
From  Absalom,  who  had  made  no  vow  to  .Jona- 
than, it  is  obvious  that  he  had  nothing  to  hope. 
Moreover,  the  struggle  was  entirely  confined  to  the 
tribe  of  -Judah,  and,  at  the  period  with  which  alone 
we  are  concerned,  to  the  chief  city  of  Judah.  What 
chance  could  a  Benjamite  have  had  there?  — more 
especially  one  whose  very  claim  was  his  descent 
from  a  man  known  only  to  the  people  of  Judah 
as  having  for  years  hunted  their  darling  David 
through  the  hills  and  woods  of  his  native  tribe; 
least  of  all  when  that  Benjamite  was  a  poor,  nervous, 
timid  cripple,  as  opposed  to  Absalom,  the  handsom- 
est, readiest,  and  most  popular  man  in  the  country. 
Again,  Mephibosheth's  story  is  throughout  valid 
and  consistent.  Every  tie,  both  of  interest  and  of 
gratitude,  combined  to  keep  him  faithful  to  David's 
cause.  As  not  merely  lame,  but  deprived  of  the 
use  of  both  feet,  he  must  have  been  entirely  depend- 
mt  on  his  ass  and  his  servant :  a  position  which 
Ziba  showed  that  he  completely  appreciated  by  not 
only  making  off  himself,  but  taking  the  asses  and 
their  equipments  with  him.  Of  the  impossibility  of 
flight,  after  the  king  and  the  troops  had  gone,  we 
have  already  spoken.  Lastly,  we  have,  not  his  own 
statement,  but  that  of  the  historian,  to  the  fact 
that  he  commenced  his  mourning,  not  when  his 
supposed  designs  on  the  throne  proved  futile,  but 
on  the  very  day  of  David's  departure  (xix.  24). 

So  much  for  Mephibosheth.  Ziba,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose 
by  any  turn  affairs  might  take.  As  a  Benjamite 
and  an  old  adherent  of  Saul  all  his  tendencies 
must  have  been  hostile  to  David.  It  was  David, 
moreover,  who  had  thrust  him  down  from  his  inde- 
pendent position,  and  brought  himself  and  his  fif- 
teen sons  back  into  the  bondage  from  which  they 
had  before  escaped,  and  from  which  they  could  now 
be  delivered  only  by  the  fall  of  Mephibosheth.  He 
had  thus  every  reason  to  wish  his  master  out  of  the 
way,  and  human  nature  must  be  different  to  what 
t  is  if  we  can  believe  that  either  his  good  offices  to 
Oavid  or  his  accusation  of  Mephibosheth  was  the 
esult  of  anything  but  calculation  and  interest. 

With  regard  to  the  absence  of  the  name  of 
Mephibosheth  from  the  dying  words  of  David, 
irhich  is  the  main  occasion  of  Mr.  Blunt's  strictures, 
t  i*  most  natural  —  at  any  rate  it  is  quite  allow- 
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able  —  to  suppose  that,  in  the  interval  of  eight 
years  which  elapsed  between  David's  return  to 
Jerusalem  and  his  death,  Mephibosheth's  painful 
life  had  come  to  an  end.  We  may  without  diffi- 
culty believe  that  he  did  not  long  survive  the 
anxieties  and  annoyances  which  Ziba's  treachery 
had  brought  upon  him.  G. 

'^  The  arguments  which  favor  the  side  of  Mephi- 
bosheth on  this  question  of  veracity  between  him 
and  Ziba  are  somewhat  fully  stated  above.  It  is 
due  to  an  impartial  view  of  the  case  to  mention 
also  some  of  the  considerations  on  the  other  side, 
to  which  the  reader'a  attention  has  not  been  called. 
Josephus  supports  this  view,  which  was  probably 
prevalent  among  the  Jews  of  his  day.  Jerome 
names  it  as  the  early  Christian  tradition;  and 
modem  commentators  (Henry,  Jamieson,  Kitto, 
and  others)  urge  the  same  opinion.  No  tradition, 
of  course,  reaches  back  to  the  period,  and  any  in- 
ference is  legitimate  which  is  fairly  deducible  from 
the  record  itself.  We  offer  a  few  considerationB 
to  balance  some  of  the  preceding. 

(1.)  The  relation  of  Ziba  to  Mephibosheth  could 
not  have  been  degrading  and  trying.  It  would  have 
been  a  poor  return  for  the  information  which 
enabled  the  king  to  reach  the  object  of  his  favor, 
to  inflict  an  injury  on  the  informer.  In  delegating 
to  an  old  servant  of  Saul  the  care  of  his  late  royal 
master's  grandson  with  his  restored  estate— making 
him  the  steward  of  his  property  and  (in  his  help- 
lessness) the  virtual  guardian  of  his  person,  Da^id 
conferred  an  honorable  trust,  and  placed  Ziba  in  a 
more  important  post  than  he  occupied  before.  The 
novel  suggestion  that  the  king  "  ?7<rffe/?/ thrust " 
him  from  a  better  position,  and  that  he  harbored 
rancor  as  one  who  had  been  "  thrust  down  "  and 
"  brought  into  bondage  "  from  which  he  sought 
escape,  has  no  apparent  basis. 

(2.)  The  open  kindness  which  Ziba  rendered 
king  David  was  not  only  most  opportune,  but  was 
also  bestowed  at  an  hour  when  there  was  no  prospect 
of  reward,  if  it  did  not  even  involve  some  risk. 
He  could  not  have  reasonably  anticipated  that  the 
monarch,  in  his  own  extremity,  would  confiscate 
his  master's  estate  (against  whom  he  volunteered 
no  charge)  and  announce  its  transfer  to  himself. 
If,  withal,  what  was  "  oflTered  as  Ziba's  "  was  "  the 
property  of  Mephibosheth,"  would  not  the  king 
know  it  ?  And  would  the  servant  be  so  presuming 
if  the  fact  were  so  patent  ?  And  what  is  there  in 
all  his  conduct  to  countenance  the  conjecture  of 
"  tendencies  hostile  to  David  "  ? 

(3.)  It  would  be  natural  for  Mephibosheth  (as 
David's  ready  credence  shows)  to  imagine  that  dis- 
sension in  the  royal  family  and  civil  war  might 
result  in  bringing  him  to  the  throne.  As  between 
David  and  Absalom,  he  had  nothing  to  hope  from 
the  latter  and  much  from  the  former;  but  this 
deadly  breach  between  them  may  have  awakened 
hopes  of  his  own  —  and  these  failing,  the  counter- 
charge against  Ziba  would  be  the  natural  cover  and 
defense  of  his  course,  if  the  charge  of  the  latter 
were  true. 

(4.)  The  proposal  of  Mephibosheth,  when  hall 
the  estate  was  restored  to  him,  to  allow  Ziba  to 
keep  the  whole  —  a  token  of  his  indifference  to 
property,  from  genuine  joy  at  his  benefactor's  safe 
return  —  will  not,  of  itself,  mislead  any  one  who  ig 
familiar  with  eastern  phrases  and  professions  of 
friendship.  The  speech  was  purely  oriental  —  aa 
was  Ziba's  previous  acknowledgment. 

(5.)  Aside  from   the  charge  of  Mephiboahetb, 
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made  in  self-exculpation,  the  cliaracter  of  Ziba  is 
niiimpeached,  and  tiierc  is  no  indication  that  Dbm'A 
»nthdrew  his  confidence  from  him. 

(6.)  The  final  award  of  David  is  far  moro  recon- 
cilable with  his  belief  of  Mephibosheth's  guilt,  than 
of  Ziba's.  To  pity  the  son  of  Jonathan,  in  his 
abject  destitution,  and  permit  him  to  retain  half 
of  his  forfeited  possessions,  would  accord  with 
David's  known  magnanimity  and  befit  his  day  of 
triumph.  "  The  key-note  of  the  whole  proceeding," 
to  which  Mr.  Grove  properly  refers,  is  certainly 
not  less  in  harmony  with  this  construction  than 
with  the  other.  It  would  be  the  reverse  of  mag- 
nanimous, and  positively  wrong,  to  reward  the 
"  treachery "  of  Ziba,  and  permit  him  to  hold  half 
of  his  master's  estate  as  the  fruit  of  falsehood  and 
fraud  of  which  he  had  been  convicted.  Nothing 
could  justify  or  excuse  this  decision  but  the  inno- 
cence of  Ziba,  or  doubt  in  the  king's  mind  between 
the  conflicting  stories  —  which  is  a  possible  sup- 
position. 

(7.)  The  argument  of  Prof.  Blunt  (see  above) 
based  on  the  omission  of  Mephibosheth's  name  from 
the  dying  messages  of  David,  is  not  fully  met  by 
the  suggestion  that  the  former  may  have  died  "  in 
the  interval  of  eight  years ''  —  though  known  to 
be  living  some  four  years  after  (2  Sam.  xxi.  1,7)  — 
for  even  if  he  were  dead,  he  had  left  a  son  and 
grandsons  (1  Chron.  viii.  34,  35)  and  David's 
covenant  with  Jonathan  pledged  him  to  protect  his 
offspring  "  for  ever."  If  Mephibosheth  proved 
faithful  when  rebellion  was  rife,  whether  he  were 
now  living  or  dead,  it  would  be  difficult  to  account 
for  the  omission  of  any  allusion  to  this  tender  trust 
in  the  parting  charge  to  Solomon.  It  is  to  be 
noted,  moreover,  that  on  his  return  to  the  capital 
David  appears  simply  to  have  forgiven  Mephibosheth 
and  remitted  half  the  penalty  of  confiscation.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  from  this  time  the  latter  was  a 
guest  at  the  royal  table  as  he  had  been  before. 

In  view  of  this  difference  of  opinion  between 
writers  on  the  subject,  and  in  the  absence  of  all 
evidence  in  the  premises  except  that  of  the  unsup- 
ported testimony  of  the  parties  at  variance,  our 
conclusion  is  that  we  cannot  safely  pronounce  either 
of  them  "  a  rascal  "  —  though  it  is  evident  enough 
that  there  was  rascality  between  them.       S.  W. 

ME'RAB  i'y^'O  [increase,  (jrawtK]  :  MepSfi,^ 
Alex,  also  Mepw^;  Joseph.  MfpSBrj:  Merob),  the 
eldest  daughter,  possibly  the  eldest  child,  of  king 
Saul  (1  Sam.  xiv.  49).  She  first  appears  after  the 
victory  over  Goliath  and  the  Philistines,  when  David 
had  become  an  inmate  in  Saul's  house  (1  Sam. 
rviii.  2),  and  immediately  after  the  commencement 
of  his  friendship  with  Jonathan.  In  accordance 
with  the  promise  which  he  made  before  the  engage- 
ment with  Goliath  (xvii.  25),  Saul  betrothed  Merab 
to  David  (xviii.  17),  but  it  is  evidently  implied  that 
one  object  of  thus  rewarding  his  valor  was  to  incite 
him  to  further  feats,  which  might  at  last  lead  to 
his  death  by  the  Phihstines.  David's  hesitation 
,ooks  as  if  he  did  not  much  value  the  honor  —  at 
tny  rate  before  the  marriage  Merab's  younger  sister 
Michgl  had  displaj'ed  her  attachment  for  David, 
Bid  Merab  was  then  married  to  Adriel  the  Me- 


2  The  omission  of  the  name  in  the  LXX.  is  remark- 
able. In  the  Vatican  Codex  it  occurs  in  1  Sam.  xiv. 
i9  only.  The  Alexandrine  MS.  omits  it  there,  and 
InMrts  it  in  xviii.  17  and  19. 

6  •  KeU  decidfts  (JBtW.  Comm.  iib.  das  A.  T.  in  loc.) 
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holathite,  who  seems  to  have  been  one  uf  iiJi 
wealthy  sheikhs  of  the  eastern  part  of  Palestine, 
with  whom  the  house  of  Saul  always  maintained 
an  alliance.  To  Adriel  she  bore  five  sons,  who 
formed  five  of  the  seven  members  of  the  house  of 
Saul  who  were  given  up  to  the  Gibeonites  by  David, 
and  by  them  crucified  to  Jehovah  on  the  sacred 
hill  of  Gibeah  (2  Sam.  xxi.  8).     [Rizpah.] 

The  Authorized  Version  of  this  last  passage  la 
an  accommodation.  The  Hebrew  text  has  "the 
five  sons  of  Michal,  daughter  of  Saul,  which  she 
bare  to  Adriel  "  [in  the  A.  V.  "  whom  she  brought 
up  for  Adriel"],  and  this  is  followed  in  the  LXX. 
and  Vulgate.  The  Targum  explains  the  discrepancy 
thus:  "The  five  sons  of  Merab  (which  Michal, 
Saul's  daughter,  brought  up)  which  she  bare,"  etc. 
The  Peshito  substitutes  Merab  (in  the  present  stat« 
of  the  text  "  Nadab  " )  for  Michal.  J.  H.  Michaelis, 
in  his  Hebrew  Bible  (2  Sam.  xxi.  10),  suggests  that 
there  were  two  daughters  of  Saul  named  Michal,  as 
there  were  two  PLlishamas  and  two  Eliphalets  among 
David's  sons.  Prol)ably  the  most  feasible  solution 
of  the  difficulty  is  that  "  Michal "  is  the  mistake 
of  a  transcriber  for  "  Merab.''  *  But  if  so  it  is 
manifest  from  the  agreement  of  the  versions  and 
of  Josephus  {Ant.  vii.  4,  §  30)  with  the  present 
text,  that  the  error  is  one  of  very  ancient  date. 

Is  it  not  possible  that  there  is  a  connection  be- 
tween Merab's  name  and  that  of  her  nephew 
Me  rib-Baal,  or  Mephibosheth  as  he  is  ordinarily 
called  ?  G. 

MERA'IAH  [3  syl]  C^^^'^f?  [rebellion,  ob- 
stinacy, Ges.]  :^  'Afxapia  ;  [Vat-'  Mopeo  ;]  FA. 
Mapaia  ■  Maraia).  A  priest  in  the  days  of  Joiakim, 
the  son  of  Jeshua.  He  was  one  of  the  "  heads  of 
the  fathers."  and  representative  of  the  priestly 
family  of  Seraiah,  to  which  Ezra  belonged  (Neh. 
xii.  12).  The  reading  of  the  LXX. — 'A/xapia,  is 
supported  by  the  Peshito-Syriac. 

MERA'IOTH  [3  syl.]  (n')''^'Q  [rebeUlom, 
contumacies] :  MapiijX,  [Vat.  MapetTjA,]  in  1  Chr. 
vi.  6,  7,  52;  Mapaicvd,  [Vat.  MapfiwO,]  1  Chr.  ix. 
11;  Mapec60,  [Vat.  MapepuO,]  Ezr.  vii.  3;  Maptdod, 
Neh.  xi.  11 ;  Alex.  Mapaiccd,  1  Chr.  vi.  6,  7,  Ezr. 
vii.  3;  MepactiO,  1  Chr.  vi.  52;  MapitcO,  1  Chr.  ix. 
11,  Neh.  xi  11:  Meraioth,  except  1  Chr.  ix.  11, 
Ezr.  vii.  3,  Marnioth).  1.  A  descendant  of  Eleazar 
the  son  of  Aaron,  and  head  of  a  priestly  house.  It 
was  thought  by  Lightfoot  that  he  was  the  imme- 
diate predecessor  of  Eli  in  the  office  of  high-priest, 
and  that  at  his  death  the  high-priesthood  changed 
from  the  line  of  Eleazar  to  the  line  of  Ithamar 
{Temple  Service,  iv.  §  1).  Among  his  illustrious 
descendants  were  Zadok  and  Ezra.  He  is  called 
elsewhere  Meremoth  (1  Esdr.  vii.  2),  and  Mari- 
MOTH  (2  Esdr.  i.  2).  It  is  apparently  another 
Meraioth  who  comes  in  between  Zadok  and  Ahitub 
in  the  genealogy  of  Azariah  (1  Chr.  ix.  11,  Neh. 
xi.  11),  unless  the  names  Ahitub  and  Meraioth  are 
transposed,  which  is  not  improbable. 

2.  {Mapicie;  [Vat.  Alex.  FA^.  omit:]  3fara- 
loth.)  The  head  of  one  of  the  houses  of  priests, 
which  in  the  time  of  Joiakim  the  son  ^i  Jeshua  waa 
represented  by  Helkai  (Neh.  xii.  15).     He  is  else- 


that  Michal  in  the  present  text  must  be  an  erroi 
of  memory  or  a  copyist's  mistake.  11.  A.  Perret-Qenti 
substitutes  Merab  for  Michal  in  his  version  publishel 
by  the  lSociH6  Biblique  Protestante  de  Paris  (1806). 


MERAN 
where  called  Merbmoth  (Nsh.  lii  ?\  »  confusion 
aeing  made  between  the  letters   V  and  tt.     The 
Peshito-Syriac  has  Marmuih  in  both  passages. 

W.  A.  W. 
ME'RAN  {Me^^dv:  Merrha).  The  merchants 
of  Meran  and  Theman  are  mentioned  with  the 
Hagarenes  (Bar.  iii.  23)  as  "searchers  out  of  un- 
derstanding." The  name  does  not  occur  elsewhere, 
and  is  probably  a  corruption  of  *'  Medan "  or 
«« Midian."  Junius  and  Tremellius  give  Medancei, 
and  their  conjecture  is  supported  by  the  appearance 
of  the  Midianites  as  nomade  merchants  in  Gen. 
Exxvii.  Both  Medan  and  Midian  are  enumerated 
imong  the  sons  of  Keturah  in  Gen.  xxv.  2,  and  are 
closely  connected  with  the  Dedanira,  whose  "  travel- 
ling companies,"  or  caravans,  are  frequently  alluded 
to  (Is.  xxi.  13;  Ez.  xxvii.  15).  Fritzsche  suggests 
that  it  is  the  Mar  am  of  Plmy  (vi.  28,  32). 

W.  A.  W. 

MERA'RI  C^")7^  [unhappy,  sorrowful,  or, 
my  soi'vow,  i.  e.  his  mother's] :  Mepapl ;  [Vat. 
Mepap^i,  Meppapei,  and  once  Mapapei ;  Alex, 
lometimes  Mepapei:  Merari]),  third  son  of  Levi, 
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and  head  of  the  third  great  division  (HH^tptt) 

of  the  Levites,  the  Merarites,  whose  designati<Mi 
in  Hebrew  is  the  same  as  that  of  their  progenitor, 

only  with  the  article  prefixed,  namely,  "^"^^^U* 

Of  Merari's  personal  history,  beyond  the  fact  of  his 
birth  before  the  descent  of  Jacob  into  Egypt,  and 
of  his  being  one  of  the  seventy  who  a<;companied 
Jacob  thither,  we  know  nothing  whatever  (Gen. 
xlvi.  8,  11).  At  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  and  the 
numbering  in  the  wilderness,  the  Merarites  con- 
sisted of  two  famiUes,  the  Mahlites  and  the  Mushites, 
MahU  and  Mushi  being  either  the  two  nons,  or  the 
son  and  grandson,  of  Merari  (1  Chr.  vi.  19,  47). 
Their  chief  at  that  time  was  Zuriel,  and  the  whole 
number  of  the  family,  from  a  month  old  and  up- 
wards, was  6,200 ;  those  from  30  years  old  to  50 
were  3,200.  Their  charge  was  the  boards,  bars, 
pillars,  sockets,  pins,  and  cords  of  the  tabernacle 
and  the  court,  and  all  the  tools  connected  with 
setting  them  up.  In  the  encampment  their  place 
was  to  the  north  of  the  tabernacle;  and  both  they 
and  the  Gershonites  were  "  under  the  hand  "  of 
Ithamar  the  son  of  Aaron.     Owing  to  the  hearf 
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Dt'.ure  of  the  matorials  which  they  had  to  carry, 
four  wagons  and  eij^ht  oxen  were  assigned  to  them ; 
luid  in  the  march  both  they  and  the  Gershonites 
followed  imniediately  after  the  standard  of  .Jiidah, 
*nd  l)efore  that  of  Keuben,  that  they  might  set  up 
the  Tabernacle  against  the  arrival  of  the  Kohathites 
(Num.  iii.  20,  33-37,  iv.  2U-33,  42-45,  vii.  8,  x. 

17,  21).  In  the  division  of  the  land  by  Joshua, 
tlie  Meraritea  had  twelve  cities  assigned  to  them, 
out  of  Reuben,  Gad,  and  Zebulun,  of  which  one 
was  Kamoth-(Jilead,  a  city  of  refuge,  and  in  later 
times  a  frequent  subject  of  war  between  Israel  and 
Syria  (Josh.  xxi.  7,  34-40; «  1  Chr.  vi.  63,  77-81). 
In  the  time  of  David  Asaiah  was  their  chief,  and 
assisted  with  220  of  his  family  in  bringing  up  the 
ark  (1  Chr.  xv.  6).  Afterwards  we  find  the  Mera- 
rites  still  sharing  with  the  two  other  I^vitical 
families  the  various  functions  of  their  caste  (1  Chr. 
xxiii.  6,  21-23).  Thus  a  third  part  of  the  singers 
and  musicians  were  Merarites,  and  Ethan  or  Je- 
luthun  was  their  chief  in  the  time  of  David. 
[Jeduthun.]  a  third  part  of  the  door-keepers 
were  Merarites  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  5,  6,  xxvi.  10,  19), 
unless  indeed  we  are  to  understand  from  ver.  19 
that  the  doorkeepers  were  all  either  Kohathites  or 
Merarites,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Gershonites,  which 
does  not  seem  probable.  In  the  days  of  Hezekiah 
the  Merarites  were  still  flourishing,  and  Kish  the 
Bon  of  Abdi,  and  Azariah  tlie  son  of  Jehalelel,  took 
their  part  with  their  brethren  of  tlie  two  other 
Levitical  families  in  promoting  the  reformation,  and 
purifying  the  house  of  the  Lord  (2  Chr.  xxix.  12, 
15).  After  the  return  fro)i-  captivity  Shemaiah 
represents  the  sons  of  Merari,  in  1  Chr.  ix.  14,  Neh. 
xi.  15,  and  is  said,  with  other  chiefs  of  the  Levites, 
to  have  "  had  the  oversight  of  the  outward  business 
of  the  house  of  God."  There  were  also  at  that 
time  sons  of  Jeduthun  under  Obadiah  or  Abda,  the 
son  of  Shemaiah  (1  Chr.  ix.  16;  Neh.  xi.  17).  A 
little  later  again,  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  when  he  was 
in  great  want  of  Levites  to  accompany  him  on  his 
journey  from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem,  "  a  man  of 
good  understanding  of  the  sons  of  Mahli "  was 
found,  whose  name,  if  the  text  here  and  at  ver.  24 
is  correct,  is  not  given.  "  Jeshaiah  also  of  the  sons 
of  Merari,"  with  twenty  of  his  sons  and  brethren, 
came  with  him  at  the  same  time  (Ezr.  viii.  18,  19). 
But  it  seems  pretty  certain  that  Sherebiah,  in  ver. 

18,  is  the  name  of  the  Mahlite,  and  that  both  he 
and  Hashabiah,  as  well  as  Jeshaiah,  in  ver.  19,  were 
Levites  of  the  family  of  Merari,  and  not,  as  the 
actual   text   of  ver.    24   indicates,    priests.      The 

copulative  *)  has  fallen  out  before  their  names  m 
ver.  24,  as  appears  from  ver.  30  (see  also  1  Chr.  ix 
14;  Neh.  xii.  24). 

The  preceding  table  gives  the  principal  descents, 
as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  ascertain  them.  But  the 
true  position  of  Jaaziah,  Mahli,  and  Jeduthun  is 
doubtful.  Here  too,  as  elsewhere,  it  is  difficult  to 
decide  when  a  given  name  indicates  an  individual, 
ind  when  the  family  called  after  him,  or  the  head 
of  that  family.  It  is  sometimes  no  less  difficult  to 
decide  whether  any  name  which  occurs  repeatedly 
fleoignates  the  same  person,  or  others  of  the  family 
who  bore  the  same  name,  as  e.  g.  in  the  case  of 
Mahli,  Ililkiah,  Shimri,  Kishi  or  Kish,  and  others. 
Ksk  regards  the  confusion  between  Ethan  and  Jedu- 
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thun,  it  may  perhaps  lie  that  Jeduthun  WM  liu 
patronymic  title  of  the  house  (»f  which  Ethan  waa 
the  head  in  the  tinve  of  David.  Jeduthun  might 
have  been  the  brother  of  one  of  Ethan's  direct 
ancestors  Ijefore  Hashabiah,  in  which  case  Hasha- 
biah in  1  Chr.  xxv.  3,  19  might  be  the  same  as 
Hashabiah  in  vi.  45.  Hosah  and  Obed-edom  seem 
to  have  been  other  descendants  or  clansmen  ot 
Jeduthun,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  David;  and 
if  we  may  argue  from  the  names  of  Hosah's  sons, 
Simri  and  Hilkiah,  that  they  were  descendants  of 
Shamer  and  Hilkiah,  in  the  line  of  Ethan,  the 
inference  would  be  that  Jeduthun  was  a  son  either 
of  Hilkiah  or  Amaziah,  since  he  lived  after  Hilkiah, 
but  before  Hashabiah.  The  great  advantage  of  fchw 
supposition  is,  that  while  it  leaves  to  Ethan  the 
patronymic  designation  Jeduthun,  it  draws  a  wide 
distinction  between  the  term  "sons  of  Jeduthun  " 
and  "  sons  of  Ethan,"  and  explains  how  in  David's 
time  there  could  be  sons  of  those  who  are  called 
sons  of  Jeduthun  above  thirty  years  of  age  (since 
they  filled  offices,  1  Chr.  xxvi.  10),  at  the  same 
time  that  Jeduthun  was  said  to  be  the  chief  of  the 
singers.  In  like  manner  it  is  possible  that  Jaaziah 
may  have  been  a  brother  of  Malluch  or  of  Abdi, 
and  that  if  Abdi  or  Ibri  had  other  descendants 
besides  the  lines  of  Kish  and  PLleazar,  they  may 
have  been  reckoned  under  the  headship  of  Jaaziah. 
The  families  of  Merari  which  were  so  reckoned  were, 
according  to  1  Chr.  xxiv.  27,  Shoham,  Zaccur  (ap- 
parently the  same  as  Zechariah  in  1  Chr.  xv.  J  8, 
where  we  probably  ought  to  read  "Z.  son  of 
Jaaziah,"  and  xxvi.  11),  and  Ibri,  where  the  LXX. 
have  'n)85t,  'kfid'C,  and  'A;85i.  A.  C  H. 

2.  (Mepop^;  [Vat.  Mepapet;  Sin.]  Alex,  in 
Jud.  viii.  1,  Mepapet;  [Sin.  in  xvi.  7,  Mapapet:] 
Merari.)     The  father  of  Judith  (Jud.  viii.  1,  xvi. 

7). 

*  MERA'RITES  {""T^"^  '  Mepapi,  Vat.  -p«: 
MeraritcB),  descendants  of  Merari,  Num.  xxvi.  57. 
[Mkkaki  1.]  A. 

MERATHA'IM,  THE  LAND  OF  (VT^^T 

D^nnp  :  terra  dominantium),  that  is,  of  double 

rebellion  (a  dual  form  from  the  root  n~lD  ;  Ge- 
senius,  Thes.  p.  819  a;  Fiirst,  Hdwb.  p.  791  A), 
alluding  to  the  country  of  the  Chaldaeans,  and  to 
the  double  captivity  which  it  had  inflicted  on  the 
nation  of  Israel  (Jer.  1.  21).  This  is  the  opinion  of 
Gesenius,  Fiirst,  Michaelis  {Bibelfiir  Unyelehrten), 
etc.,  and  in  this  sense  the  word  is  taken  by  all  the 
versions  which  the  writer  has  consulted,  excepting 
that  of  Junius  and  Treniellius,  which  the  A.  V.  — 
as  in  other  instances  —  has  followed  here.  The 
LXX.,  cttI  TTjy  7>7S,  Ae^et  Kvpios.  ir  i  k  p  w  s 
iwi^riOiy  etc.,  take  the  root  in  its  second  sense  of 
"  bitter."  G. 

MERCU'RIUS  ('EpyUTjs:  Mercurius),  [Acta 
xiv.  12,]  properly  Hermes,  the  Greek  deity,  whom 
the  Romans  identified  with  their  Mercury  the  god 
of  commerce  and  bargains.  In  the  Greek  mythol- 
ogy Hermes  was  the  son  of  Zeus  and  Maia  the 
daughter  of  Atlas,  and  is  constantly  represented  a» 
the  companion  of  his  father  in  his  wanderings  Uf)OH 
earth.     On  one  of  these  occasions  they  were  trav- 


1 


a  Their  cities  were  Jokneam,  Kartah,  Dimnah, 
5iahalal,  in  Zebulun ;  Bezer,  Jahazah,  Kedemoth, 
Mepbaath,  in  Reuben  ;  Ramoth,  Mabanaim.  Uesbbou. 


and  Jazer,  in  Gad.     But  in  1  Chr   vi.,  instead  of  thi 
four  in  J^bulon,  only  Rimmon  and  Tabor  are 
thougb  tbe  total  is  givfn  as  twelve  in  vtr.  68 
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fjing  in  Phrygia,  and  were  refused  hospitality  bj 
ill  save  Baucis  and  Philemon,  the  two  aged  peasants 
Df  whom  Ovid  tells  the  charming  episode  in  his 
Metam.  viii.  620-72-i,  which  appears  to  have  formed 
part  of  the  folk-lore  of  Asia  Minor,  and  strikingly 
illustrates  the  readiness  with  wliich  the  simple  peo- 
ple of  L/stra  recognized  in  Barnabas  and  Paul  the 
gods  who,  according  to  their  wont,  had  come  down 
in  the  Ukeness  of  men  (Acts  xiv.  11).  They  called 
Paul  "  Hermea,  because  he  was  the  chief  speaker," 
identifying  in  him  as  they  supposed  by  this  char- 
acteristi'-,  the  herald  of  the  gods  (Horn.  Ocl.  v.  28; 
ffym.  in  Herm.  p.  3),  and  of  Zeus  {Od.  i.  38,  84; 
IL  xxiv.  333,  401),  the  eloquent  orator  {Od.  i.  86; 
Hor.  Od.  i.  10,  1),  inventor  of  letters,  music,  and 
the  arts.  He  was  usually  represented  as  a  slender 
beardless  youth,  but  in  an  older  Pelasgic  figure  he 
was  bearded.  Whether  St.  Paul  wore  a  beard  or 
not  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  this,  for  the  men 
of  Lystra  identified  him  with  their  god  Hermes, 
not  from  any  accidental  resemblance  in  figure  or 
appearance  to  tlie  statues  of  that  deity,  but  because 
of  the  act  of  healing  which  had  been  done  upon 
the  man  who  was  lame  from  his  birth.  [Jupiter, 
A.mer.  ed.]  W.  A.  W. 

MERCY-SEAT  (n^bS  :  iKatrr-hpioV.  pro- 
pitiator ium).  This  appears  to  have  been  merely 
the  lid  of  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  not  another 
surface  affixed  thereto.  It  was  that  whereon  the 
blood  of  the  yearly  atonement  was  sprinkled  by  the 
high-priest;  and  in  this  relation  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  sense  of  the  word  in  the  Hebrew  is 
based  on  the  material  fact  of  its  "  covering  "  the 
Ark,  or  from  this  notion  of  its  reference  to  the 
"  covering ''  (i.  e.  atonement)  of  sin.  But  in  any 
case  the  notion  of  a  "seat,"  as  conveyed  by  the 
name  in  English,  seems  superfluous  and  likely  to 
mislead.  Jehovah  is  indeed  spoken  of  as  "dwell- 
ing" and  even  as  "sitting"  (Ps.  Ixxx.  1,  xcix.  1) 
between  the  cherubim,  but  undoubtedly  his  seat  in 
this  conception  would  not  be  on  the  same  level  as 
that  on  which  they  stood  (Ex.  xxv.  18),  and  an 
enthronement  in  the  glory  above  it  must  be  sup- 
posed. The  idea  with  which  it  is  connected  is 
not  merely  that  of  "mercy,"  but  of  formal  atone- 
ment made  for  the  breach  of  the  covenant  (Lev. 
xvi.  14),  which  the  Ark  contained  in  its  material 
vehicle  —  the  two  tables  of  stone.  The  communi- 
cations made  to  Moses  are  represented  as  made 
"  from  off  the  Mercy-Seat  that  was  upon  the  Ark 
of  the  Testimony"  (Num.  vii.  89;  comp.  Ex.  xxv. 
22,  XXX.  6);  a  sublime  illustration  of  the  moral 
relation  and  responsibility  into  which  the  people 
were  by  covenant  regarded  as  brought  before  God. 

H.  H. 

ME'RED  (I'n^  [defection,  rebellim] :  MccpdS 
[Vat.  nojpaS],  1  Chr.  iv.  17;  Mcop^S,  1  Chr.  iv. 
18 :  Mered).  This  name  occurs  in  a  fragmentary 
genealogy  in  1  Chr.  iv.  17,  18,  as  that  of  one  of 
the  sons  of  Ezra.  He  is  there  said  to  have  taken 
to  wife  BiTHiAH  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  who  is 
enumerated  by  the  Rabbins  among  the  nine  who 
entered  Paradise  (Hottinger,  Smegma  Orientale, 
p.  315),  and  in  the  Targum  of  R.  Joseph  on 
llhronicles  is  said  to  have  been  a  proselyte.  In 
jhe  same  Targum  we  find  it  stated  that  Caleb  the 
ion  of  Jephunneh,  was  called  Mered    because  he 

withstood  or  rebelled  against  ("T"]P)  the  counsel 
n  the  spies,  a  tradition  also  recorded  by  Jarchi. 
But  another  and  very  curious  tradition  is  preserved 
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in  the  QucBsliones  in  libr.  Parnl.,  attributed  to 
Jerome.  According  to  this,  Ezra  was  Amram; 
his  sons  Jether  and  Mered  were  Aar<ra  and  Moses ; 
Epher  was  Eld  ad,  and  Jalon  Medad.  The  tradi- 
tion goes  on  to  say  that  Moses,  after  receiving  th* 
Law  in  the  desert,  enjoined  his  father  to  put  away 
his  mother  because  she  was  his  aunt,  being  the 
daughter  of  Levi:  that  Amrara  did  so,  married 
again,  and  begat  Eldad  and  Medad.  Bithiah,  the 
daughter  of  Pharaoh,  is  said,  on  the  same  authority, 
to  have  been  "taken"  by  INIoses,  because  she  for- 
sook idols,  and  was  converted  to  tlie  worship  of  the 
true  God.  The  origin  of  all  this  seems  to  have 
been  the  occurrence  of  the  name  "Miriam"  in  1 
Chr.  iv.  17,  which  was  referred  to  Mil  lain  the 
sister  of  Moses.  Rabbi  D.  Kimchi  would  put  the 
first  clause  of  ver.  18  in  a  parenthesis.  He  makes 
Bithiah  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh  the  first  wife  of 
Mered,  and  mother  of  Miriam,  Sharamai,  and 
Ishbah ;  Jehudijah,  or  "  the  Jewess,"  being  hit 
second  wife.  But  the  whole  genealogy  is  so  intri 
cat*  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  unravel  it. 

W.  A.  W 

MER'EMOTH  (H^nnp  {heights'] :  M^pi- 
fidody  [Vat.  Mepeifiwd;]  Alex.  MapficoO,  Ezr.  viii. 
33;  Fufiwd,  Neh.  iii.  4;  Mepa^wd,  Neh.  iii.  21: 
Meremoth,  [Marimuth,  Meiinmth]).  1.  Son  of 
Uriah,  or  Urijah,  the  priest,  of  the  family  of  Koz 
or  Hakkoz,  the  head  of  the  seventh  course  of  priests 
as  established  by  David.  On  the  return  frou\ 
Babylon  the  children  of  Koz  were  among  those 
priests  who  were  unable  to  establish  their  pedigree, 
and  in  consequence  were  piit  from  the  priesthood 
as  polluted  (Ezr.  ii.  61,  62).  This  probably  applied 
to  only  one  family  of  the  descendants  of  Koz,  for 
in  Ezr.  viii.  33,  Meremoth  is  clearly  recognized  as 
a  priest,  and  is  appointed  to  weigh  and  register  the 
gold  and  silver  vessels  belonging  to  the  Temple, 
which  Ezra  had  brought  from  Babylon,  a  function 
which  priests  and  Levites  alone  were  selectetl  to 
discharge  (Ezr.  viii.  24-30).  In  the  rebuilding 
of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  under  Nehemiah  vr?  ftnd 
Meremoth  taking  an  active  part,  working  between 
MeshuUam  and  the  sons  of  Hassenaah  who  restored 
the  Fish  Gate  (Neh.  iii.  4),  and  himself  restoring 
the  portion  of  the  Temple  wall  on  which  abutted 
the  house  of  the  high-priest  Eliashib  (Neh.  iii.  21). 
Burrington  {Genealogies,  ii.  154)  is  incUned  to 
consider  the  two  mentioned  in  Neh.  iii.  by  the 
same  name  as  distinct  persons,  but  his  reasons  do 
not  appear  sufficient. 

In  1  Esdr.  viii.  62,  he  is  called  "  Marmoth  th» 
son  of  Iri." 

*  The  A.  V.  ed.  1611  follows  the  Geneva  ver- 
sion in  reading  Mermioth  in  Neh.  iii.  4,  21 ;  comp. 
Merkmoth  3  The  Bishops'  Bible  also  reads 
Mertmoth  in  Neh.  iii.  21  and  xii.  3.  A. 

2.  {Mapifid}Q\  [Vat.  lepa/iwfl;  FA.  Xwtepo/uwfl :] 
Mariinuth.)  A  layman  of  the  sons  of  Bai.i,  who 
had  married  a  foreign  wife  after  the  return  fn^m 
Babylon  and  put  her  away  at  Ezra's  bidding  (Ezr, 
X.  36). 

3.  (Mepa/ic60;  [Vat.  A/tepa/iOJs;  FA.  Epa/ia)0; 
in  xii.  3,  Rom.  Vat.  Alex.  FA.'  omit,  FA.'*  Mapt- 
ficaO  ]  Meriinuth.)  A  priest,  or  more  probably  a 
famih  of  priests,  who  sealed  the  covenant  with 
Neheuvah  (Neh.  x.  5).  The  latter  supposition  ia 
more  probable,  because  in  Neh.  xii.  3  the  name 
occurs,  with  many  others  cf  the  same  list,  among 
*^ho8e  who  went   up  with  Zeruhbaliel   a  centurT 
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Defore.  In  the  next  generation,  that  is,  in  the  days 
hf  Joiiikini  the  son  of  Jcshna,  the  representative 
Df  the  family  of  Merenioth  wiis  Helkai  (Neh.  xii. 
16),  the  rcudinjjf  JNIeraioth  in  that  passage  being  an 
-nw.  [Mkkaiohi  2.]  'J'he  A.  V.  of  IGU  had 
»♦  Merimoth  "  in  Neh.  [x.  5  and]  xii.  3,  like  the 
Geneva  version.     [Michkmoth  1.]     W.  A.  W. 

ME'RES  (Onn  :  [Vat.  Alex.  FA.  omit; 
Conip.  Mfpfs-]  Mares).  One  of  the  seven  coun- 
Bellors  of  Ahasuerus  king  of  Persia,  "wise  men 
which  knew  the  times"  (Ksth.  i.  14).  His  name 
is  not  traceable  in  the  LXX.,  which  in  this  passage 
is  corrupt.  Benfey  (quoted  by  Gesenius,  Thvs. 
1.  V.)  suggests  that  it  is  derived  from  the  Sanskrit 
ow3rs/(fr,  "  worthy,"  which  is  the  same  as  the  Zend 
meres/i,  and  is  probably  also  the  origin  of  Mcir- 
$ena,  the  name  of  another  Persian  counsellor. 

W.  A.  W. 

MER'IBAH  (rfry^  [qmirrel,  strife]: 
\oiS6pr](ns  Kx.  xvii.  7;  avTiXoyia  Num.  xx.  13, 
xxvii.  14;  Deut.  xxxii.  51;  \oiSopia  Num.  xx.  24: 
contradictio).  In  Ex.  xvii.  7  we  read,  "  he  called 
the  name  of  the  place  Massah  and  Meribah,"  « 
where  the  people  murmured,  and  the  rock  was 
smitten.  [For  the  situation  see  KKriiiDiM.]  The 
name  is  also  given  to  Kadesh  (Num.  xx.  13,  24, 
xxvii.  14;  Deut.  xxii.  51  "  Meribah-kadesh  "),  be- 
cause there  also  the  people,  when  in  want  of  water, 
strove  with  God.  There,  however,  Moses  and 
Aaron  incurred  the  Divine  displeasure  because  they 
"  believed  not,"  because  they  "  rebelled,"  and 
"sanctified  not  God  in  the  midst"  of  the  people. 
Impatience  and  self-willed  assumption  of  plenary 
power  are  the  prominent  features  of  their  behavior 
in  Num.  xx.  10;  the  "speaking  to  the  rock" 
(which  perhaps  was  to  have  been  in  Jehovah's 
name)  was  neglected,  and  another  symbol,  sugges- 
tive rather  of  themselves  as  the  source  of  power, 
was  substituted.  In  spite  of  these  plain  and  dis- 
tinctive features  of  difference  between  the  event  at 
Kadesh  and  tliat  at  Rephidim  some  commentators 
have  regarded  the  one  as  a  mere  duplicate  of  the 
other,  owing  to  a  mixture  of  earlier  and  later 
legend.  H.  H. 

MER'IB-BA'AL  (b^S  2^"^^,  except  on 
its  fourth  occurrence,  and  there  less  accurately 
7^5'^"^.^?  I.  €.  Meri-baal  [strife  against  Baal], 
though  in  many  MSS.  the  fuller  form  is  preserved : 
yiepi0aa\\  [in  1  Chr.  ix.  40,  Vat.]  MopetiSoaA., 
[Sin.  Mapi^aK,  MapeifiaaW]  Alex.  Me^pi^aaX, 
McxP''^""''^ '  Meri-baal),  son  of  .Jonathan  the  son 
of  Saul  (1  Ghr.  viii.  34.  ix.  40),  doubtless  the  same 
person  svlio  in  the  narrative  of  2  Samuel  is  called 
Mephi-I'.osmkth.  The  reasons  for  the  identifica- 
tion are.  that  in  the  history  no  other  son  but  Meph 
ibosheth  is  ascribed  to  .Jonathan ;  that  Mephi- 
boshetli,  like  Merib-baal,  had  a  son  named  Micah ; 
and  that  the  terms  "  bosheth  "  and  "  baal  "  ap- 
pear from  other  examples  {e.  g.  Esh-Haal  =  Ish 
Dosheth)  to  be  convertible.  What  is  the  signifi- 
caiice  of  the  change  in  the  former  part  of  the  name, 
and  whether  it  is  more  than  a  clerical  error  betv/een 

the  two  Hebrew  letters  D  and  "1,  does  not  appear 
V)  have  been  ascertained.     It  is  perhaps  in  favor 

a  Chiding,  or  strife,  rQ'^"ip^  TVTil2 ;  ireipa<rM<)« 
wi.AotS6pi,„-.,,  also  ovrtAoYia  ,' marg.  « teriptataon," 
>nit.  xxxiU.  8. 
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of  the  latter  explanation  that  in  some  of  the  Qntk 
versions  of  1  Chr.  viii.  and  ix.  the  name  is  given 
as  Memphi-baal.  A  trace  of  the  same  thing  it 
visible  in  the  reading  of  the  Alex.  LXX.  given 
above.  If  it  is  not  a  mere  error,  thsn  there  if 
perhaps  some  connection  between  the  name  of 
Merib-baal  and  that  of  his  aunt  Merab. 

Neither  is  it  clear  why  this  name  and  that  ot 
Ishbosheth  should  be  given  in  a  different  form  in 
these  genealogies  to  what  they  are  in  the  historical 
narrative.  But  for  this  see  Ish-bosiietii  and 
Mki'HI-boshkth.  G- 

*  MER'IMOTH  is  the  reading  of  the  A.  V. 
ed.  IGU  in  Neh.  iii.  4,  21,  x.  5,  and  xii.  .t,  foi 
which  the  more  correct  form,  "  Meremotb  "  has 
been  substituted  in  later  editions.  [Mekemoth  ' 
and  3.]  A. 

MERO'DACH  Cn7'"19  ^^^^  ^^^^^^ '  JWotpa- 
5<£x;  [Vat.  MatajSa/c;  Alex.  *FA.  MecoSaxi]  Mero- 
dach)  is  mentioned  once  only  in  Scripture,  aamely, 
in  .ler.  1.  2,  where  Bel  and  Merodach  are  coupled 
together,  and  threatened  with  destruction  in  the 
fall  of  Babylon.  It  has  been  commonly  concluded 
from  this  passage  that  Bel  and  Merodach  were 
separate  gods;  but  from  the  Assyrian  and  Baby- 
lonian inscriptions  it  appears  that  this  was  not 
exactly  the  case.  Merodach  was  really  identical 
with  the  famous  Babylonian  Bel  or  Belus,  the  word 
being  probably  at  first  a  mere  epithet  of  the  god, 
which  by  degrees  superseded  his  proper  appellation. 
Still  a  certain  distinction  appears  to  have  been 
maintained  between  the  names.  The  golden  image 
in  the  great  Temple  at  BaJ)ylon  seems  to  have  been 
worshipped  distinctly  as  Bel  rather  than  Merodach, 
while  other  idols  of  the  god  may  have  represented 
him  as  Merodach  rather  than  Bel.  It  is  not  known 
what  the  word  Merodach  means,  or  what  the  special 
aspect  of  the  god  was,  when  worshipped  under  that 
title.  In  a  general  way  Bel-Merodach  may  be  said 
to  correspond  to  the  Greek  Jupiter.  He  is  "the 
old  man  of  the  gods,"  "the  judge,"  and  has  the 
gates  of  heaven  under  his  especial  charge.  Nebu- 
chadnezzar calls  him  "the  great  lord,  the  senior 
of  the  gods,  the  most  ancient,"  and  Neriglissar  "the 
first-born  of  the  gods,  the  layer-up  of  treasures." 
In  the  earlier  period  of  Babylonian  history  he  seems 
to  share  with  several  other  deities  (as  Nebo,  Nergal, 
Bel-Nimrod,  Anu,  etc.)  the  worship  of  the  people, 
but  in  the  later  times  he  is  regarded  as  the  source 
of  all  power  and  blessings,  and  thus  concentrates 
in  his  own  person  the  greater  part  of  that  homage 
and  respect  which  had  previously  been  divided 
among  the  various  gods  of  the  Pantheon.  Astro- 
nomically he  is  identified  with  the  planet  Jupiter. 
His  name  forms  a  frequent  element  in  the  appella- 
tions of  Babylonian  kings,  e.  g.  Merodach-Baladan, 
Evil-Merodach,  Merodach-adin-akhi,  etc.;  aiid  is 
found  in  this  position  as  early  as  B.  c.  1G50.  (See 
the  h'ssay  by  Sir  H.  Kawlinson  "  On  the  Religion 
of  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians,'^  in  Rawlinson'a 
Herodotus,  i.  627-631.)      "  G.  R. 

MERO'DACH-BAL'ADAN     C?TtJ^""!2 


MapwSax  BaXaddw,  [Vat.  fdai«3axi 
Vat.  and  Alex,  omit  BaXaBdv'-]  Merodach-Bala- 
dan) is  mentioned  as  king  of  Babylon  in  the  day« 
of  Hezekiah,  both  in  the  second  book  of  Kingu 
(xx.  12)  and  in  Isaiah  (xxxix.  1).  In  the  formei 
place  he  is  called  Beuouach-Bai  auan,  by  th« 

ready  interchange  of  the  letters  H  and  ^,  whic» 
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ifaa  familiar  to  the  Jews,  as  it  has  been  to  many 
>ther  nations.  The  orthography  "  Merodach  "  is, 
aowever,  to  be  preferred ;  since  this  element  in  the 
ting's  name  is  undoubtedly  identical  with  the 
appellation  of  the  famous  Babylonian  deity,  who  is 
ilways  called  "  Merodach,''  both  by  the  Helirews 
ind  by  tbe  native  writers.  The  name  of  Mero- 
dach-Baladan  has  been  clearly  recognized  in  the 
Assyrian  inscriptions.  It  appears  under  the  form 
0*^  Marudachus-lialdanes,  or  Marudach-Baldan,  in 
s,  fragment  of  Polyliistor,  preserved  by  Eusebius 
{Cliron.  C<in.  pars  i.  v.  1);  and  under  that  of 
\Iaidoc-empad  (or  rather  Mardoc-empal «)  in  the 
amous  "danoii  of  I'tolemy."  Josephus  abbrevi- 
ates U  still  more,  and  calls  the  monarch  simply 
"  Baladas  "  {Ant.  Jml.  x.  2,  §  2). 

The  Canon  gives  Merodach-Baladan  {Mardoc- 
einpal)  a  reign  of  12  years  —  from  b.  c.  721  to 
B.  c.  709  —  and  makes  him  vuen  succeeded  by  a 
certain  Arceanus.  Polyhistor  assigns  him  a  six 
'uonths"  reign,  immediately  before  Elibus,  or  Beli- 
'ms,  who  (according  to  the  Canon)  ascended  the 
throne  b.  c.  702.  It  has  commonly  been  seen  that 
these  must  be  two  different  reigns,  and  that  Mero- 
dach-Baladan must  therefore  have  been  deposed  in 
B.  C.  709,  and  have  recovered  his  throne  in  b.  c. 
702,  when  he  had  a  second  period  of  dominion 
lasting  half  a  year.  The  inscriptions  contain  ex- 
press mention  of  both  reigns.  ISargon  states  that 
in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  own  reign  he  drove 
Merodach-Baladan  out  of  Babylon,  after  he  had 
ruled  over  it  for  twelve  years;  and  Sennacherib 
tells  us  that  in  his  lii'st  year  he  defeated  and 
expelled  the  same  monarch,  setting  up  in  his  place 
"a  man  named  Belib."  Putting  all  our  notices 
together,  it  becomes  apparent  that  Merodach-Bal- 
adan was  the  head  of  the  popular  party,  which 
resisted  the  Assyrian  monarchs,  and  strove  to  main- 
tain the  independence  of  the  country.  It  is  uncer- 
tain whether  he  was  self-raised  or  was  the  son  of  a 
former  king.  In  the  second  Book  of  Kings  he  is 
styled  "the  son  of  Baladan:  "  but  the  inscriptions 
call  him  "the  son  of  Yayin; "  whence  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  Baladan  was  a  more  remote  ancestor. 
rdffin,  the  real  father  of  Merodach-Baladan,  is 
possibly  represented  in  Ptolemy's  Canon  by  the 
came  Jugoeus  —  which  in  some  copies  replaces  the 
name  Elulaeus,  as  the  appellation  of  the  immediate 
predecessor  of  Merodach-Baladan.  At  any  rate, 
rom  the  time  of  Sargon,  Merodach-Baladan  and 
lis  family  were  the  champions  of  Babylonian  inde- 
'endence  and  fought  with  spirit  the  losing  battle 
'f  their  country.  The  kinsi  of  whom  we  are  here 
reating  sustained  two  contests  with  the  power  of 
\ssyria,  was  twice  defeated,  and  twice  compelled 
o  lly  ills  country.  His  sons,  supported  by  the 
.ing  of  Elam,  or  Susiana,  continued  the  struggle, 
.nd  are  i'ound  among  the  adversaries  of  Esar- 
lladdon,  Sennacherib's  son  and  successor.  His 
grandsons  contend  against  Asshnr-bani-pal,  the 
\pn  of  Esar-Haddon.  It  is  not  till  the  fourth 
generation  that  the  family  seems  to  become  extinct, 
ind  the  Babylonians,  having  no  champion  to  main- 
tain their  cause,  contentedly  acquiesce  in  the  yoke 
:)f  the  stranger. 


«  In  the  uncial  writing  A  ifl  very  liable  to  be  nis- 
takeu  for  A,  and  in  the  ordinary  manusf  ript  chara-ter 
II  is  not  unlike  S.  M.  Bunsen  was  (we  believe)  the 
|Mf  to  suggest  that  there  had  been  a  substitution  of 
he  J  for  the  \  in  this  Instance.  See  his  work,  EgypVs 
^\0£e  in  Universal  History,  vcl.  i.  p.  726,  K.  T.     Th« 
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There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  time  at  which 
Merodach-Baladan  sent  his  ainljassadors  to  Heze- 
kiah,  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  as  to  the  astro- 
nomical marvel  of  which  .Uula;a  had  been  the  scene 
(2  Chr.  xxxii.  31).  According  to  those  commenta- 
tors who  connect  the  illness  of  Hezekiah  with  one 
or  other  of  Sennacherib's  expeditions  against  him, 
tlie  embassy  has  to  be  ascribed  to  Merodach-Bai- 
adan's  second  or  shorter  reign,  when  alone  he  was 
contemporary  with  Sennacherib.  If  however  we 
may  be  allowed  to  adopt  the  view  that  Hezekiah's 
illness  preceded  the  first  invasion  of  Sennacherib 
by  several  years  (see  aljove,  ad  voc.  HezkivIAH, 
and  compare  liawlinson's  JJerodutus,  i.  47'J,  note2), 
synchronizing  really  with  an  attack  of  Sargon,  we 
must  assign  the  embassy  to  Merodach-Baladan'g 
earlier  reign,  and  bring  it  witliin  the  period,  b.  c. 
721-709,  which  the  Canon  assigns  to  him.  New 
the  1-lth  year  of  Hezekiah,  in  which  the  embassy 
should  fall  (2  K.  xx.  6;  Is.  xxxviii.  5),  appears  to 
have  been  b.  c.  713.  This  was  the  year  of  Mero- 
dach-Baladan's  first  reign. 

The  increasing  power  of  Assyria  was  at  this 
period  causing  alarm  to  her  neighbors,  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  time  were  such  as  would  tend 
to  draw  Judaea  and  Babylonia  together,  and  to  give 
rise  to  negotiations  between  them.  The  astronom- 
ical marvel,  whatever  it  was,  which  accompanied 
the  recovery  of  Hezekiah,  would  doubtless  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Babylonians;  but  it 
was  probably  rather  the  pretext  than  the  motive 
for  the  formal  embassy  which  the  Chaldaean  king 
dispatched  to  Jerusalem  on  the  occasion.  The  real 
olyect  of  the  mission  was  most  likely  to  effect  a 
league  between  Babylon,  Judaea,  and  Egypt  (Is. 
XX.  5,  6),  in  order  to  check  the  growing  power  of 
the  Assyrians.^  Hezekiah's  exhibition  of  "  all  his 
precious  things"  (2  K.  xx.  13)  would  thus  have 
been,  not  a  mere  display,  but  a  mode  of  satisfying 
the  Babylonian  ambassadors  of  his  ability  to  sup- 
port the  expenses  of  a  war.  The  league,  however,, 
though  designed,  does  not  seem  to  have  taken^ 
effect.  Sargon,  acquainted  probably  with  the  in- 
tentions of  his  adversaries,  anticipated  them.  He- 
sent  expeditions  both  into  Syria  and  Babylonia  — 
seized  the  stronghold  of  Ashdod  in  the  one,  and' 
completely  defeated  Merodach-Baladan  in  the  other. 
That  monarch  sought  safety  in  flight,  and  hved  for 
eight  years  in  exile.  At  last  he  found  an  oppor- 
tunity to  return.  In  B.  c.  703  or  702,  Babylonia 
was  plunged  in  anarchy  —  the  Assyrian  yoke  was 
thrown  off,  and  various  native  leaders  struggled  for 
the  mastery.  Under  these  circumstances  the  exiled 
monarch  seems  to  have  returned,  and  recovered  his 
throne.  His  adversary,  Sargon,  was  dead  or  dying, 
and  a  new  and  untried  prince  was  about  to  rule 
over  the  Assyrians.  He  might  hope  that  the  reim 
of  government  would  be  held  by  a  weaker  hand, 
and  that  he  might  stand  his  ground  against  the 
son,  though  he  had  been  forced  to  yield  to  the 
father.  In  this  hope,  however,  he  was  disappointed. 
Sennacherib  had  scarcely  established  himself  on 
the  throne,  when  he  proceeded  to  engage  his  people 
in  wars ;  and  it  seems  that  his  very  first  step  waa 
to  invade  the  kingdom  of  Babylon.     Merodach- 

abbreviation  of  the  name  has  many  parallels.     (Sm 
Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  vol.  i.  p.  4.36,  note  1.) 

b  .Tosephus  expressly  states  that  Morodach-Baladae 
sent  the  ambassadors  in  order  to  form  an  alliance  willr 
Hezekiah  {A-t.  Jud.  x.  2,  §  2). 
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Baladan  iiad  obtained  a  body  of  troops  from  bis 
all}',  the  king  of  Susiana;  but  Sennacherib  de- 
feated the  combined  army  in  a  pitched  battle; 
alter  which  he  ravaged  the  entire  country,  destroy- 
ing 7U  walled  cities  and  820  towns  and  villages, 
and  carrying  vast  numbers  of  the  people  into 
captivity.  Merodach-lialadan  fled  to  "  the  islands 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates "  (Fox  Talbofs 
Assyrian  'J'lxts,  p.  1)  —  tracts  probably  now  joined 
CO  tlie  continent  —  and  succeeded  in  eluding  the 
search  whicli  the  Assyrians  made  for  him.  If  we 
may  believe  I'olyhistor  however,  this  escape  availed 
him  little.  That  writer  relates  {up.  Euseb.  Chron. 
Can.  i.  5),  that  he  was  soon  after  put  to  death  by 
Elibus,  or  Belibus,  the  viceroy  whom  Sennacherib 
ftppointed  to  represent  him  at  Babylon.  At  any 
rate  he  lost  his  recovered  crown  after  wearing  it  for 
about  six  months,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
days  in  exile  and  obscurity.  G.  R. 

ME'ROM,    THE    WATERS    OF     (^» 

DT*1I?  [waters  of  the  height,  or  from  above} : 
rh  vScap  Mapdv  [Vat.  Mappcay,  and  so  Alex.  ver. 
7];  Alex,  in  ver.  6,  Meppwu-  oquce  Merom),  a 
place  memorable  in  the  history  of  the  conquest  of 
Palestine.  Here,  after  Joshua  had  gained  posses- 
sion of  the  southern  portions  of  the  country,  a 
confederacy  of  the  northern  chiefs  assembled  under 
the  leadership  of  Jabin,  king  of  Hazor  (Josh.  xi. 
5),  and  here  they  were  encountered  by  Joshua,  and 
completely  routed  (ver.  7).  The  battle  of  Merom 
was  to  the  north  of  Palestine  what  that  of  Beth- 
horon  had  been  to  the  south,  —  indeed  more,  for 
there  do  not  appear  to  have  been  the  same  number 
of  important  towns  to  be  taken  in  detail  after  this 
victory  that  there  had  been  m  the  former  case. 

The  name  of  Merom  occurs  nowhere  in  the  Bible 
but  in  the  passage  above"  mentioned;  nor  is  it 
found  in  Josephus.  In  his  account  of  the  battle 
{Ant.  V.  1,  §  18),  the  confederate  kings  encamp 
"  near  Beroth,  a  city  of  upper  Galilee,  not  far  from 
Kedes;  "  nor  is  there  any  mention  of  water.  In 
the  Onomasticon  of  Eusebius  the  name  is  given  as 
"  Merran,"  and  it  is  stated  to  be  "a  village  twelve 
miles  distant  from  Sebaste  (Samaria),  and  near 
Dothaim."  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  though 
by  common  consent  the  "  waters  of  Merom  "  are 
identified  with  the  lake  through  which  the  Jordan 
runs  between  Banias  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee  —  the 
Seniechouitis  *  of  Josephus,  and  Bdhr  eUHuleh  of 
the  modern  Arabs  —  yet  that  identity  cannot  be 
proved  by  any  ancient  record.  The  nearest  ap- 
proach to  proof  is  an  inference  from  the  statement 


a  The  mention  of  the  name  in  the  Vulgate  of  Judg. 
?.  18  —  in  regione  Merome  —  is  only  apparent.     It  is  a 

literal  transference  of  the  words  7^1XD  *^ZiT1^  v2? 
V  T       •■        :        - 
rightly  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "  in  the  high  places  of 
the  field,"  and  has  no  connection  with  Merom. 

6  'H  2e/u.exwfms,  or  2enie;^ajviTwv,  Ai/avrj  {Ant.  v.  5, 
§  1 ;  B.  J.  iii.  10,  §  7,  iv  1,  §  1).  This  name  does 
oot  occur  in  any  part  of  the  Bible ;  nor  has  it  been 
di.scovered  in  any  author  except  Josephus.  For  the 
possible  derivations  of  it,  see  Reland  {Pal.  262-264), 
^nd  the  summary  of  Stanley  {S.  Sf  P.  p.  391  note). 
lo  thfl^e  it  should  be  added  that  the  name  Semakk 
IS  c«v^  "onfined  to  this  lake.  A  wady  of  that  name 
|8  the  principal  torrent  on  the  ea«t  of  the  Bea  of 
ClberiM. 
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of  Josephus  {Ant.  v.  5,  §  1),  that  the  second  Jabi:^ 
(Judg.  iv.,  V.)  "belonged  to  the  city  Asor  (Hayor) 
which  lay  above  the  lake  of  Semechonitis."  Th«t 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Hazor  of  the  first 
and  the  Hazor  of  the  second  Jabin  were  one  and 
the  same  place;  and  as  the  waters  of  Merom  are 
named  in  connection  with  the  former  it  is  allowable 
to  infer  that  they  are  identical  with  the  lake  of 
Semechonitis.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that 
this  inference  is  really  all  the  proof  we  have,  wiiile 
against  it  we  have  to  set  the  positive  statements  of 
Josephus  and  Eusebius  just  quoted;  and  also  the 
fact  that  the  Hebrew  word  Me  is  not  that  com 
monly  used  for  a  large  piece  of  standing  water,  but 
rather  Yam,  "a  sea,"  which  was  even  employed 
for  so  small  a  body  of  water  as  the  artificial  pond 
or  tank  in  Solomon's  Temple.  This  remark  would 
have  still  more  force  if,  as  was  most  probably  the 
case,  the  lake  was  larger  in  the  time  of  Joshua  than 
it  is  at  present.  Another  and  greater  objection, 
which  should  not  be  overlooked,  is  the  difficulty 
attendant  on  a  flight  and  pursuit  across  a  country 
so  mountainous  and  impassable  to  any  large  num- 
bers, as  the  district  which  intervenes  between  the 
lluUh  and  Sidon.  The  tremendous  ravine  of  the 
Litany  and  the  height  of  Kalnt  ts-Shukif  are  only 
two  of  the  obstacles  which  stand  in  the  way  of  a 
passage  in  this  direction.  As,  however,  the  lake  in 
question  is  invariably  taken  to  be  the  "  waters  of 
Merom,"  and  as  it  is  an  interesting  feature  in  the 
geography  of  the  upper  paii  of  the  Jordan,  it  may 
be  well  here  to  give  some  account  of  it. 

The  region  to  which  the  name  of  Huleh  ^  is  at- 
tached —  the  Ard  el-Ilukh  —  is  a  depressed  plain 
or  basin,  commencing  on  the  north  of  the  foot  of 
the  slopes  which  lead  up  to  the  Merj  Ayun  and 
Tell  el-Rady,  and  extending  southwards  to  the 
bottom  of  the  lake  which  bears  the  same  name  — 
Bahr  el-Hideh.  On  the  east  and  west  it  is  in- 
closed between  two  parallel  ranges  of  hills ;  on  the 
west  the  highlands  of  Upper  Galilee  —  the  Jebel 
SaJ'at;  and  on  the  east  a  broad  ridge  or  table-land 
of  basalt,  thrown  off  by  the  southern  base  of  Her- 
mon,  and  extending  downwards  beyond  the  Huleh 
till  lost  in  the  high  ground  east  of  the  lake  of  Ti- 
berias. The  latter  rises  abruptly  from  the  low 
ground,  but  the  hills  on  the  western  side  break 
down  more  gradually,  and  leave  a  tract  of  undulat- 
ing table-land  of  varying  breadth  between  them  and 
the  plain.  This  basin  is  in  all  about  15  miles  long 
and  4  to  5  wide,  and  tlms  occupies  an  area  about 
equal  to  that  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias.  It  is  the 
receptacle  for  the  drainage  of  the  highlands  on  each 


c  El-HMelu 


>^yl\, 


is  probably  a  very  ancient 


name  derived  from  or  connected  with  Hul,  or  more 
accurately  Chul,  who  appears  in  the  lists  of  Gen.  x.  as 
one  of  the  sous  of  Aram  (Syria,  ver.  23).  In  the 
Arabic  version  of  Saadiah  of  this  passage,  the  name  of 
Hul  is  given  exactly  in  the  form  of  the  modern  name 
—  el-Huleh.  Josephus  {Ant.  i.  6,  §  4),  in  his  account 
of  the  descendants  of  Noah,  gives  Hul  as  OSAos,  while 
he  also  calis  the  district  in  question  OuAada  {Ant  x". 
10,  §  3).  The  word  both  in  Hebrew  and  Arabic  seemi 
to  have  the  force  of  depression  —  the  low  land  (se* 
Michaelifl,  Suppl.  Nos.  687,  720) ;  and  Michaelis  mos" 
ingeniously  suggests  that  it  is  the  root  of  the  nam« 
K  o  t  A  TjoT/pta,  although  in  its  present  form  It  may 
have  been  sufficiently  modified  to  transform  it  into  at 
mtfiUigible  Greek  word  (Idem,  SpiciUgium,  ii.  jr* 
IIS8). 
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ide,  but  more  especiallj-  for  the  waters  of  the 
Merj  Ayun,  an  elevated  plateau  which  lies  above  it 
imongst  the  roots  of  the  great  iiortheri  mountains 
of  Palestine.  In  f^ct  the  whole  district  is  an 
enormous  swamp,  which,  though  partially  solidified 
at  its  upper  portion  by  the  gradual  deposit  of 
detritus  from  the  hills,  becomes  more  swampy  as  its 
length  is  descended,  and  at  last  terminates  in  the 
lake  or  pool  which  occupies  its  southern  extremity. 
It  was  probably  at  one  time  all  covered  with  water, 
and  even  now  in  the  rainy  seasons  it  is  mostly  sub- 
merged. During  the  dry  season,  however,  the  up- 
per portions,  and  tliose  immediately  at  the  foot  of 
the  western  hills,  are  sufficiently  firm  to  allow  the 
Arabs  to  encamp  and  pasture  their  cattle,  but  the 
lower  part,  more  immediately  bordering  on  the  lake, 
Is  absolutely  impassable,  not  only  on  account  of  its 
increasing  marshiness,  but  also  from  the  very  dense 
thicket  of  reeds  which  covers  it.  At  this  part  it  is 
difficult  to  say  where  the  swamp  terminates  and  the 
lake  begins,  but  farther  down  on  both  sides  the 
Bhores  are  perfectly  well  defined. 

In  form  the  lake  is  not  far  from  a  triangle,  the 
base  being  at  the  north  and  the  apex  at  the  south. 
It  measures  about  3  miles  in  each  direction.  Its 
level  is  placed  by  Van  de  Velde  at  120  feet  above 
the  Mediterranean.  That  of  Tdl  el-Kady,  20 
miles  above,  is  647  feet,  and  of  the  Lake  Tiberias, 
20  miles  below,  Gb'-i  feet,  respectively  above  and 
below  the  same  datum  (Van  de  Velde,  Memoir, 
181).  Thus  the  whole  basin  has  a  considerable 
slope  southwards.  The  Ilasbamj  river,  which  falls 
almost  due  south  from  its  source  in  the  great  Wady 
et-Teitii,  is  joined  at  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
Ard  eUHukh  by  the  streams  from  Banias  and 
Tdl  el-Kady,  and  the  united  stream  then  flows  on 
through  the  morass,  rather  nearer  its  eastern  than 
its  western  side,  until  it  enters  the  lake  close  to  the 
eastern  end  of  its  upper  side.  From  the  apex  of 
the  triangle  at  the  lower  end  the  Jordan  flows  out. 
In  addition  to  the  fidsb any  and  to  the  innumerable 
smaller  watercourses  which  filter  into  it  the  waters 
Df  the  swamp  above,  the  lake  is  fed  by  independent 
springs  on  the  slopes  of  its  inclosing  mountains. 
Of  these  the  most  considerable  is  the  Ain  el-Mel- 
hhah,'^  near  the  upper  end  of  its  western  side,  which 
sends  down  a  stream  of  40  or  50  feet  in  width. 
The  water  of  the  lake  is  clear  and  sweet ;  it  is  cov- 
ered in  parts  by  a  broad-leaved  plant,  and  abounds 
in  water-fowl.  Owing  to  its  triangular  form  a 
considerable  space  is  left  between  the  lake  and  the 
mountains,  at  its  lower  end.  This  appears  to  be 
more  the  case  on  the  west  than  on  the  east,  and 

I  This  name  seems  sometimes  to  have  been  applied 
CO  the  lake  itself.  See  the  quotation  from  William  of 
Tyre, — "  lacum  Meleha  " — in  Rob.  ii.  435,  note. 
Burckhardt  did  not  visit  it,  but,  possibly  guided  by  the 
neaning  of  the  \.rabic  word  (salt),  says  that  "  the  S. 
W.  shore  bears  the  name  of  Melaha  from  the  ground 
being  covered  with  a  saline  crust"  (June  20,1812). 
f  he  same  thing  seems  to  be  affirmed  in  the  Talmud 
I  Ahaloth,  end  of  chap.  iii.  quoted  by  Schwarz,  p. 
42  7iote) ;  but  nothing  of  the  kind  appears  to  have 
been  observed  by  other  travellers.  See  especially 
Wilson,  Lands,  etc  ,  ii.  163.  By  Schwarz  <'p.  29)  the 
aame  is  given  as  "  Ein  al-Malcha,  the  King's  spring." 
.f  this  could  be  substantiated,  it  would  be  allowable 
*o  see  in  it  a  traditional  reference  to  the  encampment 
>f  (,ha  Kings.  Schwarz  also  mentions  (pp.  41,  42,  note) 
.he  lollowing  names  for  the  lake :  "  Sibchi,"  perhaps  a 
iiifltake  for  "  Soracho,"  /.  <?.  Semechonitis  ;  "  Ki» 
iayeh,  *  the  high,'  identical  with  ^he  Hebrew  Merom  ;  " 
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the  rolling  plain  thus  formed  is  very  fertile,  and 
cultivated  to  the  water's  edge.*  This  cultivated 
district  is  called  the  Ai-d  el-Khaif,  perhaps  "  the 
undulating  land,"  el-Khait<'  being  also  the  name 
which  the  Arabs  call  the  lake  (Thomson,  Bibl.  Sa- 
cra, 199 ;  Kob.  Bibl.  Res.  1st  ed.  iii.  App.  135, 136) 
In  fact  the  name  Iluleh  appears  to  belong  rather  to 
the  district,  and  only  to  the  lake  as  occupying  a 
portion  thereof.  It  is  not  restricted  to  this  spot, 
but  is  applied  to  another  very  fertile  district  in 
northern  Syria  lying  below  Hamah.  A  town  of  the 
same  name  is  also  found  south  of  and  close  to  the 
Kasimiyeh  river  a  few  miles  from  the  castle  of 
Hunin. 

Supposing  the  lake  to  be  identical  with  the 
«'  waters  of  Merom,"  the  plain  just  spoken  of  on  \U 
southwestern  margin  is  the  only  spot  which  could 
have  been  the  site  of  Joshua's  victory,  though,  as 
the  Canaanites  chose  their  own  ground,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  that  they  would  have  encamped  in 
a  position  from  which  there  was  literally  no  escape. 
But  this  only  strengthens  the  difficulty  already  ex- 
pressed as  to  the  identification.  Still  the  district  of 
the  Huleh  will  always  possess  an  interest  for  the  Bib- 
lical student,  from  its  connection  with  the  Jordan, 
and  from  the  cities  of  ancient  fame  which  stand  on 
its  border  —  Kedesh,  Hazor,  Dan,  Laish,  Caesarea, 
Philippi,  etc. 

The  above  account  is  compiled  from  the  follow- 
ing  sources  :  The  Sources  of  the  Jordan,  etc.  by 
Rev.  W.  M.  Thomson,  in  Bibl.  Sacra,  Feb.  1846, 
pp.  198-201;  Robinson's  Bibl.  Res.  (1st  ed.  iii. 
341-343,  and  App.  135),  ii-  4-35,  436,  iii.  395,  396; 
Wilson,  Lands,  etc,  ii.  316;  Van  de  Velde,  Syria 
and  Pal.  ii.  416;  Stanley,  S.  ^  P.  chap.  xi.  [To 
these  add  Tristram's  Land  of  Israel,  2d  ed.,  pp 
58^595.] 

The  situation  of  the  Beroth,  at  which  Josephua 
(as  above)  places  Joshua's  victory,  is  debated  at 
some  length  by  Michaehs  {Ally.  Bibliothek,  etc., 
No.  84),  with  a  strong  desire  to  prove  that  it  is 
Berytus,  the  modern  Beirut,  and  that  Kedesh  is  on 
the  Lake  of  Hums  (Emessa).  His  argument  is 
grounded  mainly  on  an  addition  of  Josephus  {Ani. 
V.  1,  §18)  to  the  narrative  as  given  both  by  the 
Hebrew  and  LXX.,  namely,  that  it  occupied  Joshua 
five  days  to  march  from  Gilgal  to  the  encampment 
of  the  kings.  For  this  the  reader  must  be  referred 
to  Michaelis  himself.  But  Josephus  elsewhere 
mentions  a  town  called  Meroth,  which  may  possibly 
be  the  same  as  Beroth.  This  seems  to  have  been  a 
place  naturally  strong,  and  important  as  a  military 
post  {Vita,  §  37;   B.  J.  ii.  20,  §  6),  and  moreover 


"  Yam  Chavilah,  Hv'^in  D'^J  "  though  th's  maj 
merely  be  his  translator's  blunder  for  Chuileh,  »'.  e 
Haleh. 

h  This  undulating  plain  appears  to  be  of  volcanto 
origin.  Van  de  Velde  {Syr.  and  Pal.  415,  41t3),  speaking 
of  the  part  below  the  Wady  Feraim,  a  few  miles  only 
8.  of  the  lake,  calls  it  "a  plain  entirely  composed  o.' 
lava  ;  "  and  at  the  Jisr-Benat-  YakUb  he  speaks  of  the 
"  black  lava  sides  "  of  the  Jordan.  Wilson,  however, 
(ii.  31G),  calls  the  soil  of  the  same  part  the  "  ddbris  of 
basaltic  rocks  and  dykes." 

c  The  writer  has  not  succeeded  in  ascertaining  the 
signification  of  this  Arabic  word.  By  Sjchwarz  (p.  47) 
it  is  given  as  "  Bachr  Chit,  '  wheat  sea,'  because 
much  wheat  is  sown  in  its  neighborhood."  This  i> 
probably  what  Prof.  Stanley  alludes  to  when  he  rcptirrj 
the  name  as  Bahr  Hit  or  "sea  of  wheat"  {S.  S(  P 
391  wo/f). 
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WW  the  western  limit  of  Upper  Galilee  (B.  J.  iii. 
3,  §  1).  This  would  place  it  soniewliere  about  the 
plain  of  Akka,  much  more  suitable  ground  for  the 
chariots  of  the  Canaanitea  than  any  to  be  found 
near  the  Huleh,  while  it  also  makes  the  account  of 
the  pursuit  to  Sidon  more  intelligible.  G. 

MERON'OTHITE,  THE  Onb'lSn 
[gentilic]  :  <5  iK  MepaOwv,  Alex.  Mapadwu;  in  Neh. 
V  M-npuvwe'iT-ns,  [Vat. -0€iTi?s,  Alex.  FA.  omit:] 
Meronal/iiies),  that  is,  the  native  of  a  place  called 
probably  Meronoth,  of  which,  however,  no  further 
traces  have  yet  been  discovered.  Two  Merono- 
thites  are  named  in  the  Bible:  (1.)  Jkhueiah, 
who  had  the  charge  of  the  royal  asses  of  King  David 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  30);  and  (2.)  Jadon,  one  of  those 
who  assisted  in  the  repair  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem 
after  the  return  from  the  Captivity  (Neh.  iii.  7). 
In  the  latter  case  we  are  possibly  afforded  a  clew  to 
the  situation  of  Meronoth  by  the  fact  that  Jadon  is 
mentioned  between  a  Gibeonite  and  the  men  of 
Gibeon.  who  again  are  followed  by  the  men  of 
Mizpah:  but  no  name  like  it  is  to  be  found  among 
the  towns  of  that  district,  either  in  the  lists  of  Josh- 
ua (xviii.  11-28),  of  Nehemiah  (xi.  31-35),  or  in 
the  catalogue  of  modern  towns  given  by  Kobinson 
{BiOL  Ees.  1st  ed.  iii.  Append.  121-125).  For 
this  circumstance  compare  Mech  erathite.     G. 

ME'ROZ  (TS-112  [prob.  refuc/e,  Ges.] :  MTjpc^C? 
Alex.  Ma(cop'  terra  Mernz),  a  place  mentioned 
only  in  the  Song  of  Deborah  and  Barak  in  Judg. 
V.  23,  and  there  denounced  because  its  inhabitants 
had  refused  to  take  any  part  in  the  struggle  with 
Sisera  :  — 

"Curse  ye  Meroz,  said  the  messenger  of  Jehovah, 
Curse  ye,  curse  ye,  its  inhabitants  ; 
Because  they  came  not  to  the  help  of  Jehovah, 
To  the  help  of  Jehovah  against  the  mighty." 

The  denunciation  of  this  faint-heartediiess  is  made 
to  form  a  pendant  to  the  blessing  proclaimed  on  the 
prompt  action  of  Jael. 

Meroz  must  have  been  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Kishon,  but  its  real  position  is  not  known: 
possibly  it  was  destroyed  in  obedience  to  the  curse. 
A  place  named  Merius  (but  Eusebius  Meppdv)  is 
named  by  Jerome  {Onom.  "  Merroni  ")  as  12  miles 
north  of  Sebaste,  near  Dothain,  but  this  is  too  far 
south  to  have  been  near  the  scene  of  the  conflict. 
Far  more  feasible  is  the  conjecture  of  Schwarz  (168, 
ind  see  30 ),  tliat  Meroe  is  to  be  found  at  Merasas 
—  more  correctly  ei-  Wurussus  —  a  ruined  site  about 
4  miles  N.  W.  of  Bdsan,  on  the  southern  slopes  cf 
the  hills,  which  are  the  continuation  of  the  so-called 
"  Little  Hermon,"  and  form  the  northern  side  of 
the  valley  (  \V<uly  Jalud)  which  leads  directly  from 
'he  plain  of  Je/.reel  to  the  Jordan.  The  town  must 
lave  commanded  the  Pass,  and  if  any  of  Sisera's 
people  attempted,  as  the  Midianites  did  when 
routed  by  Gideon,  to  escape  in  that  direction,  its 
hihabitants  might  no  doubt  have  prevented  their 
ioing  so,  and  have  slaughtered  them.  El-Murus8us 
IS  mentioned  by  Burckhardt  (July  2:  he  calls  it 
Merni<£rasz),  Kobhison  (ii.  356),  and  others. 

Fiirst  {[Jiindwb.  786  a)  suggests  the  identity  of 
Meroz  with  Merom,  the  place  which  may  have  given 
Its  name  to  the  waters  of  Merom,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  which  Kedesh,  the  residence  of  Jael,  where 
Sisera  took  refuge,  was  situated.  But  putting 
ttiJe  the  fact  of  the  non-existence  of  any  town 
iam^>  Merou'  there  is  against  thia  suggestion  the 
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consideration  that  Sisera  left  his  army  and  iM 
alone  in  another  direction. 

In  the  Jewish  traditions  presen'ed  in  the  Com- 
mentary  on  the  Song  of  Deborah  attributed  to  St 
Jerome,  Meroz,  which  may  be  interpreted  as  secret, 
is  made  to  signify  the  evil  angels  who  led  on  th« 
Canaanites,  who  are  cursed  by  Michael,  the  ange 
of  Jehovah,  the  leader  of  the  Israelites.  G. 

*  The  scene  of  the  battle  was  near  the  Kishon ; 
but  nothing  in  Deborah's  ode  or  the  narrative 
obliges  us  to  find  Meroz  in  just  that  neighbor- 
hood. The  combatants  were  summoned  from  all 
parts  of  the  land.  Thomson  raises  the  question 
whether  Meroz  may  not  be  the  present  Meirdn,  tha 
place  of  the  famous  Jewish  cemetery,  about  6  miles 
west  of  Safed.  It  would  he  on  the  way  between 
Kedesh  (Kucles),  where  Barak  dwelt  (Judg.  iv.  J  2), 
and  Tabor,  so  that  as  he  marched  thither  from  the 
north  he  would  naturally  summon  the  Merozites  to 
join  his  standard  (Land  and  Book,  i.  42-i).  This 
argument  may  be  better  than  that  furnished  by  the 
slight  resemblance  of  the  names,  but  it  does  not 
prove  much.  Yet  the  Jews  have  given  Deborah's 
name  to  a  fountain  near  Mtiron  (Deborah,  vol.  i. 
p.  576,  note).  Probably  Meirdn  is  Meroth,  a  place 
mentioned  by  Josephus  and  fortified  by  him.  See 
Raumer's  Paldstlna,  p.  133  (4*"  Aufl.).  H. 

ME'RUTH  {'EniuLripove\  [Vat.  Epfi-npov; 
Aid.  iK  MvpovO-]  Emeruii).  A  corruption  of  Im- 
MER  1,  in  Ezr.  ii.  37  (1   Esdr.  v.  24). 

ME'SECH  [A.  V.  Ps.  cxx.  5,  for  Meshkch, 

which  see] . 

ME'SHA  (Strn,  perhaps  =  Wt^**^,  retreat, 
Ges.:  Mao-o-T);  [Alex.  Mao-o-Tje:]  Messn),  the  name 
of  one  of  the  geographical  limits  of  the  Joktanites 
when    they   first   settled   in   Arabia:   "  And   their 

dwelling    was    from    MesJia     (npS.Sl     Ktt^^^D 

DlJ^n  in  n"15p),  [as  thou  goest]  unto 
Sephar,  a  mount  of  the  East "  (Gen.  x.  30).  The 
position  of  the  early  Joktanite  colonists  is  clearly 
made  out  from  the  traces  they  have  left  in  the 
ethnology,  language,  and  monuments  of  Southern 
Arabia;  and  without  putting  too  precise  a  limita- 
tion on  the  possible  situation  of  Mesha  and  Sephar, 
we  may  suppose  that  these  places  must  have  fallen 
within  the  southwestern  quarter  of  the  peninsula; 
including  the  modern  Yemen  on  the  west,  and  the 
districts  of  'Oman,  Mahreh,  Shihr.  etc.,  as  far  as 
Hadramiiwt,  on  the  east.  These  general  boundaries 
are  strengthened  by  the  identification  of  Sephar 
with  the  port  of  Znfdri,  or  Dhnfdri ;  though  the 
site  of  Sephar  may  possibly  be  hereafter  connected 
with  the  old  Himyerite  metropolis  in  the  Yemen 
[see  Arabia,  vol.  i.  p.  140,  and  Sertiar],  but 
this  would  not  materially  alter  the  question.  In 
Sephar  we  believe  we  have  the  eastern  limit  of  the 
early  settlers,  whether  its  site  be  the  seaport  or  the 
inland  city;  and  the  correctness  of  this  supposition 
appears  from  the  Biblical  record,  in  which  the 
migration  is  apparently  from  west  to  east,  from  the 
probable  course  taken  by  the  immigrants,  and  from 
the  greater  importance  of  the  known  western  settle- 
ments of  the  Joktanites,  or  those  of  the  Yemen. 

If  then  Mesha  was  the  western  limit  of  the  Jok- 
tanites, it  must  be  sought  for  in  northwestern 
Yemen.  But  the  identifications  that  have  been 
proposed  are  not  satisfactory.  The  seaport  calleij 
MoGo-a  or  MouC«»  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  Pliny 
Arrian,  and  others  (see  tb  t  Dictionary  qfGtvgrnphtf 
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1.  V.  Muzn)  presents  the  most  probable  site.  It 
was  a  town  of  note  in  classical  times,  but  lias  since 
fallen  into  decay,  if  the  modern  Moosd  be  the  same 
place.  The  latter  is  situate  in  about  13°  40'  N. 
lat.,  43°  20''  E.  long.,  and  is  near  a  mountain  called 
the  Three  Sisters,  or  Jebel  Moosa,  in  the  Admiralty 
Chart  of  the  Red  Sea,  drawn  from  the  surveys  of 
Captain  PuUen,  R.  N.  Cesenius  thinks  this  iden- 
tification probable,  but  he  appears  to  have  been 
unaware  of  the  existence  of  a  modern  site  called 
Moosd,  saying  that  Muza  was  nearly  where  now  is 
Maushid.  Bochart,  also,  holds  the  identification 
with  Muza  {Phaleg,  xxx.)  Mesha  may  possibly 
have  lain  inland,  and  more  to  the  nortliwest  of 
Sephar  than  the  position  of  Moosit  would  indicate ; 
but  this  is  scarcely  to  be  assumed.  Tliere  is,  how- 
ever, a  Mount  Moosh,«  situate  in  Nejd,  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  tribe  of  Teiyi  {Mardsiddiad  Mushtarnk, 
B.  v.).  There  have  not  been  wanting  writers  among 
the  late  Jews  to  convert  Mesha  and  Sephar  into 
Mekkah  and  El-Medeneh  {Phaley,  1.  c.). 

E.  S.  P. 

ME'SHA  (l?!??"*!?  {deliverance]:  Mw<rd;  Jos. 
Micrau  '•  Mesa).  1.  The  king  of  Moab  in  the 
reigns  of  Ahab  and  his  sons  Ahaziah  and  Jehoram, 
kings  of  Israel  (2  K.  iii.  4),  and  tributary  to  the 
first.  Probably  the  allegiance  of  Moab,  with  that 
of  the  tribes  east  of  Jordan,  was  transferred  to  the 
northern  kingdom  of  Israel  upon  the  division  of  the 
monarchy,  for  there  is  no  account  of  any  subjuga- 
tion of  the  country  subsequent  to  the  war  of  exter- 
mination with  which  it  was  visited  by  David,  when 
Benaiah  displayed  his  prowess  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  20), 
and  "  the  Moabites  became  David's  servants,  bearers 
of  gifts  "  (2  Sam.  viii.  2).  When  Ahab  had  fallen 
in  battle  at  Ramoth  Gilead,  Mesha  seized  the  op- 
portunity afforded  by  the  confusion  consequent  upon 
this  disaster,  and  the  feeble  reign  of  Ahaziah,  to 
shake  off  the  yoke  of  Israel  and  free  himself  from 
the  burdensome  tribute  of  "  a  hundred  thousand 
wethers  and  a  hundred  thousand  rams  with  their 
wool."  The  country  east  of  the  Jordan  was  rich 
in  pasture  for  cattle  (Num.  xxxii.  1),  the  chief 
wealth  of  the  Moabites  consisted  in  their  large 
flocks  of  sheep,  and  the  king  of  this  pastoral  people 

is  described  as  noked  ('7J7.*'3),  "  a  sheep-master," 
tr  owner  of  herds.^  About  the  signification  of  this 
word  nuked  there  is  not  much  doubt,  but  its  origin 
is  ol)scure.  It  occurs  but  once  besides,  in  Am.  i.  I, 
where  the  prophet  Amos  is  described  as  "  among 

the  herdmen  (D'^'TH'^S,  nokedim)  of  Tekoah."  On 
this  Kimchi  remarks  that  a  herdman  was  called 
noked,   because   most  cattle  have   black  or  white 

»pot8  (comp.  *T^p3,  ndkod,  Gen.  xxx.  32,  A.  V. 
'speckled"),  or,  as  Buxtorf  explains  it,  because 
jheep  are  generally  marked  with  certain  signs  so  as 


jiyo. 


The  LXX.  leave  it  untranslated  (j/a>/(ij5,  Alex. 
naK-qd),  as  does  the  Peshito  Syriac  ;  but  Aquila  reu- 
lers  it  7roi|u.»'ioTp6(f»os,  and  Symmachus  jpe^uiv  /Soaic^- 
■lara,  foUowicg  the  Targum  and  Arabic,  and  them- 
Klves  followed  la  the  margin  of  the  Hexaplar  Syriac. 
tn  Am.  i.  1,  Symmachus  has  simply  iroifiiji/.  The 
Kamoos,  as  quoted  by  Bochart  (Hieroz.  i.  c.  44),  gives 

in  Aiabir.  word,    (\rJ,  nakad,  not  traced   to  any 
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to  be  known.  But  it  is  highly  in. probable  that 
any  such  etymology  should  be  correct,  and  Fiirst's 
conjecture  that  it  is  derived  from  an  obsolete  root, 
signifying  to  keep  or  feed  cattle,  is  more  likely  to 
be  true  (Concord,  s.  v.). 

When,  upon  the  death  of  Ahaziah,  his  brother 
Jehoram  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Israel,  one  of 
his  first  acts  was  to  secure  the  assistance  of  Je- 
hoshaphat,  his  father's  ally,  in  reducing  the  Moabites 
to  their  former  condition  of  tributaries.  The  united 
armies  of  the  two  kings  marched  by  a  circuitous 
route  round  the  Dead  Sea,  and  were  joined  by  the 
forces  of  the  king  of  Edom.  [Jehoram.]  The 
disordered  soldiers  of  Moab,  eager  only  for  spoil, 
were  surprised  by  the  warriors  of  Israel  and  their 
allies,  and  became  an  easy  prey.  In  the  panic 
which  ensued  they  were  slaughtered  without  mercy, 
their  country  was  made  a  desert,  and  the  king  took 
refuge  in  his  last  stronghold  and  defended  himself 
with  the  energy  of  despair.  With  700  fighting 
men  he  made  a  vigorous  attempt  to  cut  his  way 
through  the  beleaguering  army,  and  when  beaten 
back,  he  withdrew  to  the  wall  of  his  city,  »nd  there, 
in  sight  of  the  allied  host,  offered  his  first-born  son, 
his  successor  in  the  kingdom,  as  a  burnt-offering 
to  Chemosh,  the  ruthless  fire-god  of  Moab.  His 
bloody  sacrifice  had  so  fiu-  the  desired  effect  that 
the  besiegers  I'etired  froip  him  to  their  own  land. 
There  appeai-s  to  be  no  reason  for  supposing  that 
the  son  of  the  king  of  Edom  was  the  victim  on  this 
occasion,  whether,  as  R.  Joseph  Kimchi  supposed, 
he  was  already  hi  the  power  of  the  king  of  Moab, 
and  was  the  cause  of  the  Edomites  joining  the 
armies  of  Israel  and  Judah;  or  whether,  as  R.  Mosea 
Kimchi  suggested,  he  was  taken  prisoner  in  the 
sally  of  the  Moabites,  and  sacrificed  out  of  revenge 
for  its  failure.  These  conjectures  appear  to  have 
arisen  from  an  attempt  to  find  in  this  incident  the 
event  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  Am.  ii.  1,  where 
the  Moabite  is  charged  with  burning  the  bones  of 
the  king  of  Edom  into  lime.  It  is  more  natural, 
and  renders  the  narrative  more  vivid  and  consistent, 
to  suppose  that  the  king  of  Moab,  finding  his  last 
resource  fail  him,  endeavored  to  avert  the  wrath 
and  obtain  the  aid  of  his  god  by  the  most  costly 
sacrifice  in  his  power.     [Moab.] 

2.  (rtp'^^  :  Mapicrd ;  [Vat.  Mapeiaa;]  Alex. 
Mapicrasi  [Comp.  Mctivad;  Aid.  Mcurd:]  Mesa.) 
The  eldest  son  of  Caleb  the  son  of  Hezron  by  hia 
wife  Azubah,  as  Kimchi  conjectures  (1  Chr.  ii.  42). 
He  is  called  the  father,  that  is  the  prince  or  founder, 
of  Ziph.  Both  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions  have 
"  Elisharaai,"  apparently  from  the  previous  verse, 
while  the  LXX.,  unless  they  had  a  different  reading 

VW^T2,  seem  to  have  repeated  "  Mareahah " 
which  occurs  immediately  afterwards. 

3.  (Stt7"^P   [i-etreai,    Ges.,   firmness,    Fiirstj 
Uliad;  Alex.  Ma»(ra:  Mosa.)    A  Benjamite,  son  of 


origin,  which  denotes  an  inferior  kind  of  sheep,  ugly 
and  little  valued  except  for  its  wool.     The  keeper  of 

6  G5 
such  sheep  is  called  i>Lft3,  nakkM,  which  Bochart 
identifies  with  n6ked.  But  if  this  be  the  case,  it  is  a 
little  remarkable  that  the  Arabic  translator  should 
havp  passed  over  a  word  apparently  so  appropriate, 
and  *bllowed  the  version  of  the  Targum,  "  an  owner 
of  flocks."  Qesenius  and  Lee,  however,  accept  tbi«  « 
the  solution. 
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Bliaharnim,  by  his  wife  Hodesh,  wlio  bnre  liim  in 
the  land  of  Moab  (1  Chr.  viii.  9).     Tbe  Vulsrate 

iiid  Alex.  MS.  must  have  Lad  the  reading  Sli^lD. 

W.  A.  W. 

ME'SHACH  (tJ^'^'P  [see  below]:  Miadx; 
Alex.  MicraK '-  M'lsnch).  The  name  given  to 
Mishael,  one  of  the  companions  of  Daniel,  and  like 
him  of  the  blood-royal  of  Judah,  who  with  three 
others  was  chosen  from  among  the  captives  to  be 
taught  "the  learning  and  the  tongue «  of  the 
Chaldaians"  (Dan.  i.  4),  so  that  they  might  be 
qualified  to  "stand  before"  king  Nebuchadnezzar 
(Dan.  i.  5)  as  his  personal  attendants  and  advisers 
(i.  20).  During  their  three  years  of  preparation 
they  were  maintained  at  the  king's  cost,  under  the 
charge  of  the  cliief  of  the  eunuchs,  who  placed  them 
with  "the  aielzai-,"  or  chief  butler.  The  story  of 
their  simple  diet  is  well  known.  When  the  time 
of  their  probation  was  ended,  such  was  "  the  knowl- 
edge and  skill  in  all  learning  and  wisdom  "  which 
God  had  given  them,  that  the  king  found  them 
"  ten  times  better  than  all  the  magicians  and 
astrologers  that  were  in  all  his  realm  "  (i.  20). 
Upon  Daniel's  promotion  to  be  "  chief  of  the 
magicians,"  his  three  companions,  by  his  influence, 
were  set  "  over  the  afTairs  of  the  province  of  Ikby- 
lon"  (ii.  49).  But,  not-withstanding  their  Chal- 
daean  education,  these  three  young  Hel)rews  were 
strongly  attached  to  the  religion  of  their  lathers ; 
and  their  refusal  to  join  in  the  worship  of  the  image 
on  the  plain  of  Dura  gave  a  handle  of  accusation 
to  the.  Chaldjeans,  who  were  jealous  of  their  ad- 
vancement, and  eagerly  reported  to  the  king  the 
heretical  conduct  of  these  "  Jewish  men  "  (iii.  12) 
who  stood  so  high  in  his  favor.  The  rage  of  the 
king,  the  swift  sentence  of  condemnation  passed 
upon  the  three  offenders,  their  miraculous  preserva- 
tion from  the  fiery  furnace  heated  seven  times  hotter 
than  usual,  the  king's  acknowledgment  of  the  God 
of  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego,  with  their 
restoration  to  office,  are  written  in  the  3d  chapter 
of  Daniel,  and  there  the  history  leaves  them.  The 
name  "  Meshach"  is  rendered  by  Fiirst  {Hayidw.) 
'  a  ram,"  and  derived  from  the  Sanskrit  7nesh<ih. 
He  goes  on  to  say  that  it  was  the  name  of  the  Sun- 
god  of  the  Chaldeeans,  without  giving  any  authority, 
or  stopping  to  explain  the  phenomenon  presented 
by  the  name  of  a  Chaldaian  divinity  with  an  Aryan 
etymology.  That  Meshach  was  the  name  of  some 
god  of  the  Chaldaians  is  extremely  probable,  from 
the  fact  that  Daniel,  who  had  the  name  of  Bel- 
teshazzar,  was  so  called  after  the  god  of  Nebuchad- 
aezzar  (Dan.  iv.  8),  and  that  Abednego  was  named 
■ifter  Nego,  or  Nebo,  the  Chaldsean  name  for  the 
planet  JNlercury.  W.  A.  W. 

ME'SHECH  C?J^p  \draicing  or  sowing, 
jossessioji]:  Mo(t6x,  [Mect^x?  ^^^^-  Motrox,  once 
VIocok;  in  Ps.  cxx.  5,  and  Ez.  xxvii.  13  LXX.  trans- 
late] :  Mosoch ),  [Mesech,  A.  V.  Ps.  cxx.  5,]  a  son 
■,)f  Japheth  (Gen.  x.  2;  1  Chr.  i.  5),  and  the  pro- 
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genitor  of  a  race  frequently  noticed  in  Sciipiuie  u. 
connection  with  Tubal,  Magog,  and  other  northerc 
nations.  They  appear  as  allies  of  Gog  (Ez.  xxxviii 
2,  3,  xxxix.  1),  and  as  supplying  the  Tyrians  with 
copper  and  slaves  (Ez.  xxvii.  13);  in  Ps.  cxx.  5,* 
they  are  noticed  as  one  of  the  remotest,  and  at  the 
same  time  rudest  nations  of  the  world,  lioth  the 
name  and  the  associations  are  in  favor  of  the  iden- 
tification of  Meshech  with  the  Moschi:  the  form 
of  the  name  adopted  by  the  LXX.  and  the  Vulg. 
ai)proaches  most  nearly  to  the  classical  designation, 
while  in  Procopius  {B.  G.  iv.  2)  we  meet  with 
another  form  (MeVxoO  which  assimilates  to  the 
Hebrew.  The  position  of  the  Moschi  in  the  age 
of  Ezekiel  was  probably  the  same  as  is  described 
by  Herodotus  (iii.  94),  namely,  on  the  borders  of 
Colchis  and  Armenia,  where  a  mountain  chain  con- 
necting Anti-Taurus  with  Caucasus  was  named 
after  them  the  Moschici  Monies,  and  where  was 
also  a  district  named  by  Strabo  (xi.  497-499) 
Moschice.  In  the  same  neighborhood  were  the 
Tibareni,  who  have  been  generally  identified  with 
the  Biblical  Tubal.  The  Colchian  tribes,  the 
Chalybes  more  especially,  were  skilled  in  working 
metals,  and  hence  arose  the  trade  in  the  "  vessels 
of  brass"  with  Tyre;  nor  is  it  at  all  improbable 
that  slaves  were  lai-gely  exported  thence  as  now 
from  the  neighboring  district  of  Georgia.  Although 
the  Moschi  were  a  comparatively  unimportant  race 
in  classical  times,  they  had  previously  been  one  of 
the  most  powerful  nations  of  Western  Asia.  The 
Assyrian  monarchs  were  engaged  in  frequent  wars 
with  them,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  had 
occupied  the  whole  of  the  district  afterwards  named 
Cappadocia.  In  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  the  name 
appears  under  the  form  of  Muskai :  a  somewhat 
similar  name,  Mashoash,  appears  in  an  Egyptian 
inscription,  v.hich  commemorates  the  achievements 
of  the  third  Rameses  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  i.  398, 
Abridg.).  The  subsequent  history  of  Meshech  is 
unknown ;  Knobel's  attempt  to  connect  them  with 
the  Eigurians  (  Vdlkertaf.  p.  119,  &c.)  is  devoid  of 
all  solid  ground.  As  far  as  the  name  and  locality 
are  concerned,  Muscovite  is  a  more  probable  hy- 
pothesis (Eawlinson,  Herod,  i.  652,  653). 

W.  L.  B. 

MESHELEMI'AH  (H^p^tt^p  [wlwm  Jer- 
hovah  recompenses] :  MocroAAa/xt :  [Vat.  Maaa- 
Xafj.i(]   Alex.  MoffoAAa/i:  Mosollamia,  1  Chr.  ii 

21;  ^n^^btJ^P  :  MoaeWe/jLla,  [Moo-oAAa/xio 
Vat.  MooroAaTjA,  MoaaXrja,  Motro^aetS;]  Alex 
MoaoWaiJ.,  Mao-eAAa^m,  MeaoWefjLia'-  Mesele- 
mia,  1  Chr.  xxvi.  1,  2,  9).  A  Korhite,  sou  of 
Kore,  of  the  sons  of  Asaph,  who  with  his  seveu 
sens  and  his  brethren,  "sons  of  might,"  were 
porters  or  gate-keepers  of  the  house  of  Jehovah  in 
the  reign  of  David.  He  is  evidently  the  same  as 
Shelemiah  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  14),  to  whose  custody 
the  East  Gate,  or  principal  entrance,  was  committed, 
and  whose  son  Zechariah  was  a  wise  counsellor 


a  The  expression  'S  ^'lli?^!)  "150  *?j)  includes 
khe  whole  of  the  Ghaldaean  'literature,  written  and 
(poken. 

b  Various  explanations  have  been  offered  to  account 
lor  the  juxtaposition  of  two  such  remote  nations  as 
Mesech  and  Kedar  in  this  passage.  The  LXX.  does 
jict  recognize  it  as  a  proper  name,  but  renders  it 
ift.aKpvv07i.  Hitzig  suggests  the  identity  of  Meserh  with 
jtammeseeh,  oi  Damascus.     It  is,  h(  wever,  quite  pos- 


sible that  the  Psalmist  selects  the  two  nations  for  the 
very  reason  which  is  reg-arded  as  an  objection,  namely 
their  remoteness  from  each  other,  though  at  the  8am« 
time  their  wild  and  uncivilized  character  may  hava 
been  the  ground  of  the  selection,  as  Uengstenberg 
{Comm.  in  loc.)  suggests.  We  have  already  had  t« 
notice  Knobel's  idea,  that  the  Mesech  in  this  pasaagt 
is  the  Meshech  of  1  Chr.  i.  5,  and  the  Babyloniu 
Meseue.     [Mash.1 
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uid  flad  charge  of  tiie  north  gaLe  "Shallum 
the  8011  of  Kore,  the  son  of  Ebiasaph,  the  son  of 
Korah  "  (1  Chr.  ix.  19),  whc  was  chief  of  the 
porters  (17),  and  who  gave  hia  name  to  a  fe,mily 
which  performed  the  same  office,  and  returned  from 
the  Captivity  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  42  ;  Neh. 
vii.  45),  is  apparently  identical  with  Shelemiah, 
Meshelemiah,  and  Meshullam  (comp.  1  Chr.  ix.  17, 
with  Neh.  xii.  25).  W.  A.  W. 

MESHEZ'ABEEL  [4  syl.]  (bw?rtt77? 
[deliverer  of  God]:  Mu(e^r]\-,  [Vat.  omits;] 
Alex.  Moo-eCftTjA;  FA.  MaaeCefiv^-  Mesezebel). 

1.  Ancestor  of  Meshullam,  who  assisted  Nehe- 
miah  in  rebuilding  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii. 
4).     He  was  apparently  a  priest. 

2.  {Mea-coC^^riA  :  Mesizabel.)  One  of  the 
"  heads  of  the  people,"  probably  a  family,  who 
sealed  th?  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  21). 

3.  (Bao-Tj^a;  KA.  3d  hand,  Bc«n?(o/3677\: 
Mesezebel.)  The  father  of  Pethahiah,  and  de- 
scendant of  Zerah  the  son  of  Judah  (Neh.  xi. 
24). 

*  In  Neh.  xi.  24  the  A.  V.  ed.  1611  has  the 
more  correct  form,  Meshezabel.  A. 

MESHIL^LEMITH  (H'^nbtt^p  [see  next 
word]:  Mao-eAytiw^;  Alex.  Moo-oA\a/iaj0 :  MosoU 
Unnith).  The  son  of  Iramer,  a  priest,  and  ances- 
tor of  Amashai  or  Maasiai,  according  to  Neh.  xi. 
13,  and  of  Pashur  and  Adaiah,  according  to  1  Chr. 
ix.  12.     In  Neh.  xi.  13  he  is  called  Meshille- 

MOTH. 

MESHIL'LEMOTH  (Hltlbtpa  [reti-ibu- 
tions,  requitals] :  MuiaoXaficiO ;  [Vat.  MoaoXa- 
fia>e\]  Alex.  Mo(roAAa^ta)0 :  Mosollamolh).  An 
Ephraimite,  ancestor  of  Berechiah,  one  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  tribe  in  the  reign  of  Pekah  (2  Chr. 
xxviii.  12). 

2.  {Meo-apifxie;  [Vat.  Alex.  FA.i  omit;  FA.3 
MaaaXifxie-l )   Neh.  xi.  13.    The  same  as  Meshii^ 

LEMITH. 

MESHUL'LAM  (obtrp  [friend,  associ- 
nte]).  1.  (Meo-oAAa/x;  Alex.  MeacraXW.  Mes- 
mlam.)  Ancestor  of  Shaphan  the  scribe  (2  K. 
xxii.  3). 

2.  (MocroXKdjx^  [Vat.  MotroAoajUos;]  Alex. 
MoaoXKafjLos •  MosoUam.)  The  son  of  Zerubba- 
bel (1  Chr.  iii.  19). 

3.  (Vat.  [rather,  Rom.]  and  Alex.  MoaoWafi; 
[Vat.  Moo-oAa/i] )  A  Gadite,  one  of  the  chief 
men  of  the  tribe,  who  dwelt  in  Bashan  at  the  time 
the  genealogies  were  recorded  in  the  reign  of 
Jotham  king  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  v.  13). 

4.  [MocroAAa/i-]  A  Benjamite,  ox  the  sons  of 
Elpaal  (1  Chr.  viii.  17). 

5.  ([In  1  Chr.,  Moo-oAAa^,  Vat.  MooWa/j.'-,  in 
Neh.]  MeaovXdfx;  PA.  A/tietrouAa^.)  A  Benja- 
mite, the  son  of  Hodaviah  or  Joed,  and  father  of 
Sallu,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe  who  settled  at 
Jerusalem  after  the  return  from  Babylon  (1  Chr. 
ix.  7;  Neh.  xi.  7). 

6-  ([Moo-oAAct/t;  Vat.  Ma<reaAr;;U :]  Alex.  Ma- 
(ToAAa/i.)  A  Benjamite,  son  of  Shephathiah,  who 
lived  at  Jerusalem  after  the  Captivity  (1  Chr.  ix. 
I). 

7.  ([In  1  Chr.  MoaoXXd/j.,  Vat..  Mo<roAAo,u;] 
in  Neh.  Mi-aovXa/j.;  [Vat.  Meia-ovXa/x,]  Alex. 
MocoAAa/iO  The  same  as  Shallum,  who  was 
iigh-priest  probably  in  the  reign  of  Amon,  and 
'•ther  of  HiiKiah  (1  Chr.  ix.  11;  Neh.  xi.  11). 
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His  descent  is  traced  through  Zadok  and  Meraiotb 
to  Ahitub;  or,  as  is  more  probable,  the  name* 
Meraioth  and  Ahitub  are  transposed,  and  hir 
descent  is  from  Meraioth  as  the  more  remote 
ancestor  (comp.  1  Chr.  vi.  7). 

8.  [MoaroXXofi-]  A  priest,  son  of  Meshil- 
lemith,  or  Meshillemoth,  the  son  of  Immer,  and 
ancestor  of  Maasiai  or  Amashai  (1  Chr.  ix.  12; 
comp.  Neh.  xi.  13).  His  name  does  not  occur  in 
the  parallel  list  of  Nehemiah,  and  we  may  suppose 
it  to  have  been  omitted  by  a  transcriber  in  conse- 
quence of  the  similarity  of  the  name  which  fol- 
lows; or  in  the  passage  in  which  it  occurs  it  may 
have  been  added  from  the  same  cause. 

9.  [lAoaoXXafj.-]  A  Kohathite,  or  family  of 
Kohathite  Levites,  in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  who 
were  among  the  overseers  of  the  work  of  restora- 
tion in  the  Temple  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  12). 

10.  (Mea-oXXdfjL;  [Vat.  Meaoua/*.])  One  of 
the  "heads  "  (A.  V.  "chief  men  ")  sent  by  Ezra 
to  Iddo  "  tiie  head,"  to  gather  together  the  Levitea 
to  join  the  caravan  about  to  return  to  Jerusalem 
(Ezr.  viii.  16).  Called  Mosollamom  in  1  Esdr. 
viii.  44. 

11.  (Alex.  M erao-o AAayLi;  [Vat.  FA.  Meaov 
yafi.:]  Mesollam.)  A  chief  man  in  the  time  of 
Ezra,  probably  a  Levite,  who  assisted  Jonathan 
and  Jahaziah  in  abolishing  the  marriages  which 
some  of  the  people  had  contracted  with  foreign 
wives  (Ezr.  x.  15).  Also  called  Mosollam  in  1 
Esdr.  ix.  14. 

12.  iM-oaroXXdfjL'i  [Vat.  with  following  word, 
MeAouffa/xaAouyiiO  Mosollam.)  One  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Bani,  who  had  married  a  toreign  wife 
and  put  her  away  (Ezr.  x.  29).  Olamus  in  1 
Esdr.  ix.  30  is  a  fragment  of  this  name. 

13.  ([Moo-oAAa/i,  Neh.  iii.  3,  but  Vat.  omits;] 
Mea-ovXdfM,  Neh.  iii.  30,  vi.  18.)  The  son  of 
Berechiah,  who  assisted  in  rebuilding  the  wall  of 
Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  4),  as  well  as  the  Temple  wall, 
adjoining  which  he  had  his  "  chamber  "  (Neh.  iii. 
30).  He  was  probably  a  priest,  and  his  daughter 
was  married  to  Johanan  the  son  of  'i'obiah  the 
Ammonite  (Neh.  vi.  18). 

14.  (Meo-ouAa/i.)  ■  The  son  of  Besodeiah:  he 
assisted  Jehoiada  the  son  of  Paseah  in  restoring 
the  old  gate  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  6). 

15.  (MeaoXXdfj,;  [Vat.  FA.i  omit;  FA.3]  Alex. 
Moa-oXXa/j,.)  One  of  those  who  stood  at  the  left 
hand  of  Ezra  when  he  read  the  law  to  the  people 
(Neh.  viii.  4). 

16.  (Mea-ovXd/j..)  A  priest,  or  fiimily  of  pnestSj 
who  sealed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh 
X.  7). 

17.  {Mea-ovXXdfi',  [Vat.  FA.]  Alex.  Meo-ouAajnJ 
One  of  the  heads  of  the  people  who  sealed  the 
covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  20). 

18.  {MeaovXdfj..)  A  priest  in  the  days  of  Joia- 
kim  the  son  of  Jeshua,  and  representative  of  the 
house  of  Ezra  (Neh.  xii.  13) 

19.  (M^a-oXdfi;  [Vat.  FA.i  Alex,  omit;  FA.^ 
MocroXXafi.] )  Likewise  a  priest  at  the  same  time 
as  the  preceding,  and  head  of  the  priestly  family 
of  Ginnethon  (Neh.  xii.  16). 

20.  (Omitted  in  LXX.  [but  FA.'^  Mo<roAAa/x.] ) 
A  family  of  porters,  descendants  of  Meshullam 
(Neh.  xii.  25),  who  is  also  called  Meshelemiah  (1 
Chr.  xxvi.  1),  Shelemiah  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  14),  and 
Shalluru  (Neh.  vii.  45). 

21.  {MeaoXXdfi;  [Vat.  mecrovXajj.;  FA.i  yi^. 
ffovXa,  ^A..^    Mfa-ovXXa/j.;]    Alex.   yioa-oXXau) 
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Due  of  the  princes  of  Judali  who  were  in  the 
right  hand  company  of  those  wlio  marched  on  the 
wall  of  .leniHiiU'm  upon  the  occasion  of  its  solemn 
dedication  (Neh.  xii.  33).  W.  A.  W. 

MESHUL'LEMETH  (np^t^!?  [a  pirns 
we]:  Me(7oA\o/u;  Alex.  Ma(r(roAa|U€J0 :  Messa- 
kinet/i).  The  daughter  of  Haruz  of  .Jotbah,  wife 
of  Manasseh  king  of  Judah,  and  mother  of  his 
Biiccessor  Amon  (2  K.  xxi.  19). 

MESO^BAITE,  THE  {'n^^^T^Tl,  i.  e. 
"the  Metsobayah"  [see^  below] :  [Vat.  FA.]  o 
McjvajSfio;  [Kom.]  Alex'  Meaoofiia:  (h  Masabia), 
a  title  which  occui-s  only  once,  and  then  attached 
to  the  name  of  Jasikl,  the  last  of  David's  guard 
in  the  extended  list  of  1  Chron.  (xi.  47).  The 
word  retains  strong  traces  of  Zobah,  one  of  the 
petty  Araniite  kingdoms,  in  which  there  would  be 
nothing  surprising,  as  David  had  a  certain  con- 
nection witli  tiiese  Aramite  states,  while  this  very 
catalogue  contains  the  names  of  Moabites,  Am- 
monites, and  other  foreigners.  But  on  this  it  is 
impossible  to  pronounce  with  any  certainty,  as  the 
original  text  of  the  passage  is  probably  in  confusion. 
Kennicott's  conclusion  (Dissertation,  pp.  233,  234) 
is  that  originally  the  word  was  "  the  Metzobaites  " 

(D^iH^XSn),  and  applied  to  the  three  names  pre- 
ceding it. 

It  is  an  unusual  thing  in  the  A.  Y.  to  find  ^ 
(ts)  rendered  by  s,  as  in  the  present  case.  Another 
instance  is  Sidon.  G. 

*  It  cannot  be  "the  Mesobaite "  (A.  V.),  as 
this  Hebrew  ending  is  not  strictly  patronjTnic. 
(See  Ges.  Leh7-(/ebdude,  p.  504  f.)  If  we  abide 
by  the  reading,  it  must  be  a  compound  name  = 
Jasiel-Metsovajah.  The  latter  may  take  the  article 
in  Hebrew  from  its  appellative  force.  The  name  of 
the  place  is  unknown.  Fiirst  supposes  it  to  mean 
"  the  gathering-place  of  -Jehovah."  Different  read- 
ings have  been  suggested  (see  Bertheau,  BUc/ier 
der  Chronik).  H. 

MESOPOTA'MIA  (D^"^nrDf^  {.h^h 
land  of  two  rivers']:  Meo-OTrorayUia:  Mesopotamia) 
is  the  ordinary  Greek  rendering  of  the  Hebrew 
Aram-Nnliaraim,  or  "Syria  of  the  two  rivers/' 
whereof  we  have  frequent  mention  in  the  earlier  books 
3f  Scripture  (Gen.  xxiv.  10;  Dent,  xxiii.  4;  Judg. 
lii.  8,  10).     It  is  also  adopted  by  the  LXX.  to 

represent  the  □"1S"1"|TQ  {Paddan-Aram)  of  the 
Hebrew  text,  where  our  translators  keep  the  term 
used  in  the  original  (Gen.  xxv.  20,  xxviii.  2, 
\  etc.). 

If  we  look  to  the  signification  of  the  name,  we 
must  regard  Mesopotamia  as  tlie  entire  country 
between  the  two  rivers  —  the  Tigris  and  the  Eu- 
phrates. This  is  a  tract  nearly  700  miles  long, 
anu  from  20  to  250  miles  broad,  extending  in  a 
southeasterly  direction  from  Telek  (lat.  38°  23', 
long.  39°  18')  to  Kurnah  (lat.  31°,  long.  47°  30'). 
The  Arabian  geographers  term  it  "  the  Island,"  a 
lame  which  is  almost  literally  correct,  since  a  few 
wiiles  only  inter\ene  between  the  source  of  the 
Tigris  and  the  ICuphrates  at  Telek.  It  is  for  the 
most  part  a  vast  plain,  but  is  crossed  about  its 
centre  by  the  range  of  the  Sinjar  hills,  running 
nearly  east  and  west  from  about  Mosul  to  a  little 
below  R'ikkeh ;  and  in  its  northern  portion  it  is 
even  mountainous,  the  upper  Tigris  valley  being 
teparated  from  the  Mesopotamian  plain  by  an  im- 
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portant  range,  the  Mons  Masius  of  Stral)0  (li.  1S| 
§  4;  14,  §  2,  Ac),  whicii  runs  from  Birehjik  U 
Jezireh.  This  district  is  always  charming;  bu* 
the  remainder  of  the  region  varies  greatly  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  In  early  spring  a  tender  and 
h'lxuriant  herbage  covers  the  whole  plain,  while 
flowers  of  the  most  brilliant  hues  spring  up  in 
rapid  succession,  imparting  their  color  to  the  land- 
scai)e,  which  changes  from  day  to  day.  As  the 
sunniier  draws  on,  the  verdure  recedes  towards  the 
streams  and  mountains.  Vast  tracts  of  arid  plain, 
yellow,  parched,  and  sapless,  fill  the  intermediate 
space,  which  ultimately  becomes  a  bare  and  un- 
inhabitable desert.  In  the  Sinjar,  and  in  the 
mountain-tract  to  the  north,  springs  of  water  are 
tolerably  abundant,  and  corn,  vines,  and  figs,  are 
cultivated  by  a  stationary  population ;  but  the 
greater  part  of  tlie  region  is  only  suited  to  the 
nomadic  hordes,  which  in  spring  spread  themselves 
far  and  widg  over  the  vast  flats,  so  utilizing  the 
early  verdure,  and  in  summer  and  autumn  gather 
along  the  banks  of  the  two  main  streams  and  their 
affluents,  where  a  delicious  shade  and  a  rich  pasture 
may  be  found  during  the  greatest  heats.  Such  is 
the  present  character  of  the  region.  It  is  thought, 
however,  that  by  a  careful  water-system,  by  deriving 
channels  from  the  great  streams  or  their  affluents, 
by  storing  the  superfluous  spring-rains  in  tanks, 
by  digging  wells,  and  establishing  kandts,  or  sub- 
terraneous aqueducts,  the  whole  territory  might  be 
brought  under  cultivation,  and  rendered  capable  of 
sustaining  a  permanent  populn+ion.  That  some 
such  system  was  established  i)i  early  times  by  the 
Assyrian  monarchs  seems  to  be  certain,  from  the 
fact  that  the  whole  level  country  on  both  sides  of 
the  Sinjar  is  covered  with  mounds  marking  the 
sites  of  cities,  which,  wherever  opened,  have  pre- 
sented appearances  similar  to  those  found  on  the 
site  of  Nineveh.  [Assyria.]  If  even  the  more 
northern  portion  of  the  Mesopotamian  region  ii 
thus  capable  of  being  redeemed  from  its  present 
character  of  a  desert,  still  more  easily  might  the 
southern  division  l)e  reclaimed  and  converted  into 
a  garden.  Between  the  35th  and  34th  parallels, 
the  character  of  the  Mesopotamian  plain  suddenly 
alters.  Above,  it  is  a  plain  of  a  certain  ekvation 
above  the  courses  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates, 
which  are  separated  from  it  by  low  lime-stone 
ranges;  below,  it  is  a  n)ere  alluvium,  almost  level 
with  the  rivers,  which  frequently  overflow  large 
portions  of  it.  Consequently,  from  the  point  indi- 
cated, canalization  becomes  easy.  A  skillful  man- 
agement of  the  two  rivers  would  readily  convey 
abundance  of  tlie  life-giving  fluid  to  every  portion 
of  the  Mesopotamian  tract  below  the  34th  parallel. 
And  the  innumerable  lines  of  eml)anknient,  marking 
the  course  of  ancient  canals,  sufficiently  indicate 
that  in  the  flourishing  period  of  Babylonia  a  net- 
work of  artificial  channels  cpfered  the  country. 
[Babylonia.] 

To  this  description  of  Mesopotamia  in  the  most 
extended  sense  of  the  term,  it  seems  proper  to 
append  a  more  particilar  account  of  that  region, 
which  bears  the  name  par  excellence,  both  in 
Scripture,  and  in  tlie  classical  writers.  This  is  the 
northwestern  portion  of  the  tract  already  described 
or  the  country  between  the  great  bend  of  the  Eu- 
phrates (lat.  35°  to  37°  30')  and  the  upper  Tigris 
(See  pfirticuhrly  Ptolem.  Geoyrnph.  v.  IS,  and 
compare  Eratosth.  ap.  Strab.  ii.  1,  §  29;  Arr.  A'aga 
Al.  iii.  7;  Dexipp.  Fr.  p.  1,  &c.)  It  consiots  oi 
the  mountain  country  extending  from  BirehjiK  U 
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Jezireh  upon  the  north ;  and,  upon  the  south,  of 
the  great  uudulating  Mesopotaniian  plain,  as  far  as 
the  Sinjar  hills,  and  the  river  Khabour.  The 
northern  range,  called  by  the  Arabs  Karajuh  Dagh 
towards  the  west  and  Jtbi^l  Tur  towards  the  east, 
does  not  attain  to  any  great  elevation.  It  is  in 
places  rocky  and  precipitous,  but  has  abundant 
springs  and  streams  which  support  a  rich  vegeta- 
tion. Forests  of  chestnuts  and  pistachio-treea 
occasionally  clothe  the  mountain  sides ;  and  about 
the  towns  and  villages  are  luxuriant  orchards  and 
[gardens,  producing  abundance  of  excellent  fruit. 
The  vine  is  cultivated  with  success;  wheat  and 
Ibarley  yield  heavily;  and  rice  is  grown  in  some 
[places.  The  streams  from  the  north  side  of  this 
[range  are  short,  and  fall  mostly  into  the  Tigris. 
I  Those  from  the  south  are  more  important.  They 
flow  down  at  very  moderate  intervals  along  the 
whole  course  of  the  range,  and  gradually  collect 
uito  tvFo  considerable  rivers  —  the  Belik  (ancient 
Bilichus),  and  the  Khabour  (Habor  or  Chaboras) 

which  empty  themselves  into  the  Euphrates. 
'[Habok.]  South  of  the  mountains  is  the  gi-eat 
[plain  already  described,  which  between  the  Khnbom' 
and  the  Tigris  is  interrupted  only  by  the  Sinjcir 
range,  but  west  of  the  Khabour  is  broken  by 
several  spurs  from  the  Kavajnh  Dngh^  having  a 
general  direction  from  north  to  south.  In  this 
district  are  the  two  towns  of  Orfa  and  Ilarrnn, 
the  former  of  which  is  thought  by  many  to  be  the 
native  city  of  Abraham,  while  the  latter  is  on  good 
grounds  identified  with  Haran,  his  resting  j)lace 
between  Chaldtea  and  Palestine.  [Hakan.]  Here 
we  must  fix  the  I'adan-Aram  of  Scripture  —  the 
"plain  Syria,''  or  "district  stretching  away  from 
the  foot  of  the  hills "  (Stanley's  aS.  cf  P.  p. 
129  note)^  without,  however,  determining  the  extent 
of  country  thus  designated.  Besides  Orfa  and 
Harran,  tlie  chief  cities  of  modern  Mesopotamia 
are  Mardin  and  Nislbin,  south  of  the  Jebtl  Tur, 
and  Diarbekr,  north  of  that  range,  upon  the  Tigris. 
Of  these  places  two,  Nislbin  and  iJi  trbth\  were 
important  from  a  remote  antiquity,  Nislbin  being 
then  Nisibis,  and  Diarbtkr  Amida. 

We  first  hear  of  Mesopotamia  in  Scripture  as 
the  country  where  Nahor  and  his  flimily  settled 
after  quitting  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  ((ien.  xxiv.  10). 
Here  lived  Bethuel  and  Laiian;  and  hither  Abra- 
ham sent  his  servant,  to  fietch  Isaac  a  wife  "  of  his 
own  kindred  "  {lb.  ver.  38).  Hither  too,  a  century 
later,  came  .Jacob  on  the  same  errand ;  and  hence 
he  returned  with  his  two  wives  after  an  absence 
of  21  years.  After  this  we  have  no  mention  of 
Mesopotamia,  till,  at  the  close  of  the  wanderings 
in  the  wilderness,  Balak  the  khig  of  Moab  sends 
for  Balaam  "toPethor  of  Mesopotamia"  (Deut. 
xxiii.  4),  which  was  situated  among  "  the  moun- 
tains of  the  east"  (Num.  xxiii.  7),  by  a  river  (ib. 
ixii.  5),  probably  the  Euphrates.  About  half  a  cen- 
tury later,  we  find,  for  the  first  and  last  time, 
Mesopotamia  the  seat  of  a  powerful  monarchy. 
Chuslian-Kishathain,  king  of  Mesopotamia,  estab- 
lishes his  dominion  o\'er  Israel  shortly  after  the 
death  of  Joshua  (.Judg.  iii.  8),  and  maintains  his 
authority  for  the  s{)ace  of  eight  years,  when  his 
yoke  is  broken  by  Othniel,  Caleb's  nephew  {ib.  vv. 
9,  10).  Finally,  the  children  of  Amnion,  having 
provoked  a  war  with  1  )avi(i,  "  sent  a  thousand 
talents  of  silver  to  hire  them  chariots  and  horsemen 
ovit  of  Mesopotamia,  and  out  of  Syria-Maachah, 
and  out  of  Zobah  "  (1  Chr.  xix.  6).  It  is  uncer- 
loiu  whether  the  Mesopotamians  were  per-s^aded  to 
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lend  their  aid  at  once.  At  any  rate,  after  the  first 
great  victory  of  Joab  over  Ammon  and  the  Syrians 
who  took  their  part,  these  last  "drew  forth  the 
Syrians  that  were  beyond  the  river"  {lb.  ver.  16), 
who  participated  in  the  final  defeat  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen  at  the  hands  of  David.  The  name  of 
Mesopotamia  then  passes  out  of  Scripture,  the 
country  to  which  it  had  applied  becoming  a  part, 
first  of  Assyria,  and  afterwards  of  the  Babylonian 
empire. 

According  to  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  Mesopo- 
tamia was  inhabited  in  the  early  times  of  the 
empire  (b.  C.  1200-1100)  by  a  vast  number  of 
petty  tribes,  each  under  its  own  prince,  and  all 
quite  independent  of  one  another.  The  Assyrian 
monarchs  contended  with  these  chiefs  at  great  ad- 
vantage, and  by  the  time  of  Jehu  (a.  c.  880)  had 
fully  established  their  dominion  over  them.  The 
tribes  were  all  called  "  tribes  of  the  Nairi,"  a  term 
which  some  compare  with  the  Naharaim  of  the 
Jews,  and  translate  "  tribes  of  the  stream-lands." 
But  this  identification  is  very  uncertain.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  in  close  accordance  with  Scripture, 
first,  that  Meso{X)tamia  was  independent  of  /\ssyria 
till  after  the  time  of  David;  secondly,  that  the 
Mesopotamians  were  warlike  and  used  chariots  in 
battle;  and  thirdly,  that  not  long  after  the  time 
of  David  they  lost  their  independence,  their  country 
l)eing  absorbed  by  Assyria,  of  which  it  was  thence- 
forth commonly  reckoned  a  part. 

On  the  destruction  of  the  Assyrian  empire, 
Meso}X)tamia  seems  to  have  been  divided  between 
the  Medes  and  the  Babylonians.  The  conquests 
of  Cyrus  brought  it  wholly  under  the  Persian  yoke ; 
and  thus  it  continued  to  the  time  of  Alexander, 
being  comprised  (probably)  in  the  ninth,  or  As- 
syrian satrapy.  At  Alexander's  death,  it  feU  to 
Seleucus,  and  formed  a  part  of  the  great  Syrian 
kingdom  till  wrested  from  Antiochus  V.  by  the 
Parthians,  about  B.  c.  160.  Trajan  conquered  it 
from  Parthia  in  A.  d.  115,  and  formed  it  into  a 
Roman  province;  but  in  A.  D.  117  Adrian  relin- 
quished it  of  his  own  accord.  It  was  afterwards 
more  than  once  reconquered  by  Home,  but  never 
continued  long  under  her  sceptre,  and  finally  re- 
verted to  the  Persians  in  the  reign  of  Jovian,  A.  d. 
363. 

(See  Qumt.  Curt.  v.  1;  Dio  Cass.  Ixviii.  22-26; 
Amra.  Marc.  xv.  8,  &c. ;  and  for  the  description 
of  the  district,  compare  C  Niebuhr's  Voynge  en 
Arable,  (fee.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  300-334;  Pococke's  De- 
scription of  the  East,  vol.  ii.  part  i.  ch.  17;  and 
Layard's  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  chs.  xi.-xv.). 

G.  R. 

MESSFAH.  This  word  (n^7>,  Mashiach), 
which  answers  to  the  word  Xpi(rr6s  in  the  N.  T., 
means  anointed ;  and  is  applicable  in  its  first  sense 
to  any  one  anointed  with  the  hoi}'  oil.  It  is  applied 
to  the  high  priest  in  Lev.  iv.  3,  5,  16 ;  and  possibly 
to  the  shield  of  Saul  in  a  figurative  sense  in  2  Sam. 
i.  21.  The  kings  of  Israel  were  called  anointed, 
from  the  mode  of  their  consecration  (1  Sam.  ii.  10, 
35,  xii.  3,  5,  xvi.  6,  xxiv.  6,  10,  xxvi.  9,  11,  23; 
2  Sam.  i.  14,  16,  xix.  21,  xxiii.  1). 

This  word  also  refers  to  the  expected  Prince  of 
the  chosen  people  who  was  to  complete  God's  pur- 
poses for  them,  and  to  redeem  them,  and  of  whose 
coming  the  prophets  of  the  old  covenant  in  all  tini« 
spoke.  It  is  twice  used  in  the  N.  T.  of  Jesus  (John 
i.  41,  iv.  25,  A.  V.  "Messias");  but  the  Greek 
equivalent,  the  Ch-ist.  is  constantlv  applied,  at  firm 
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with  tie  article  as  a  title,  exactly  the  Anointed  One, 
tut  later  without  the  article,  as  a  proper  name, 
Je»U8  Christ. 

Three  points  belong  to  this  subject:  1.  The  ex- 
pectation of  a  Messiah  among  the  Jews ;  2.  Tlie 
ex|)ectation  of  a  suffering  Messiali ;  8.  The  nature 
and  power  of  tlie  exi)ected  Messiah.  Of  these  the 
gecond  will  be  discussed  under  Saviouk,  and  the 
third  under  Son  of  God.  The  present  article 
will  contain  a  rapid  survey  of  tl)e  first  point  only. 
The  interpretation  of  particular  passages  must  be 
left  in  a  great  measure  to  professed  commenta- 
tors. 

The  earliest  gleam  of  the  Gospel  is  found  in  the 
account  of  the  fall,  where  it  is  said  to  the  serpent 
"  I  will  put  enmity  between  thee  and  the  woman, 
and  between  thy  seed  and  her  seed ;  it  shall  bruise 
thy  head,  and  thou  shalt  bruise  his  heel"  (Gen. 
ill.  15).  The  tempter  came  to  the  woman  in  the 
guise  of  a  serpent,  and  the  curse  thus  pronounced 
has  a  reference  both  to  the  serpent  which  was  the 
instrument,  and  to  the  tempter  that  employed  it; 
to  the  natural  terror  and  enmity  of  man  against 
the  serpent,  and  to  the  conflict  between  mankind 
redeemed  by  Christ  its  Head,  and  Satan  that  de- 
ceived mankind.  Many  interpreters  would  under- 
Btand  by  the  seed  of  the  woman,  the  Messiah  only; 
but  it  is  easier  to  think  with  Calvin  that  mankhid, 
after  they  are  gathered  into  one  army  by  Jesus  the 
Christ,  the  Head  of  the  Church,  are  to  achieve  a 
victory  over  evil.  The  Messianic  character  of  this 
prophecy  has  been  much  questioned  by  those  who 
Bee  in  the  history  of  the  Fall  nothing  but  a  fable : 
to  those  who  accept  it  as  true,  this  passage  is  the 
primitive  germ  of  the  Gospel,  the  protevangelium. 

The  blessings  in  store  for  tlie  children  of  Shem 
are  remarkably  indicated  in  the  words  of  Noah, 
"  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Shem,"  or  (lit.) 
"  Blessed  be  Jehovah  the  God  of  Shem  "  (Gen.  ix. 
26),  where  instead  of  blessing  Shem,  as  he  had 
cursed  Canaan,  he  carries  up  the  blessing  to  the 
great  fountain  of  the  blessings  that  shall  follow 
Shem.  Next  follows  the  promise  to  Abraham, 
wherein  the  blessings  to  Shem  are  turned  into  the 
narrower  channel  of  one  family  —  "I  will  make  of 
thee  a  great  nation,  and  I  will  bless  thee,  and  make 
thy  name  great ;  and  thou  shalt  be  a  blessing ;  and 
I  will  bless  them  that  bless  thee  and  curse  him  that 
curseth  thee;  and  in  thee  shall  all  families  of  the 
earth  be  blessed "  (Gen.  xii.  2,  3).  The  promise 
is  still  indefinite;  but  it  tends  to  the  undoing  of 
the  curse  of  Adam,  by  a  blessing  to  all  the  earth 
through  the  seed  of  Abraham,  as  death  had  come 
on  the  whole  earth  through  Adam.  When  our 
L«rd  says,  "  Your  tather  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see 
my  day,  and  he  saw  it  and  was  glad  "  (John  viii. 
56),  we  are  to  understand  that  this  promise  of  a 
real  blessing  and  restoration  to  come  heieafter  was 
understood  in  a  spiritual  sense,  as  a  leading  back 
io  God,  as  a  coming  nearer  to  Him,  from  whom 
the  promise  came ;  and  he  desired  with  hope  and 
rejoicing  ("  gestivit  cum  desiderio,"  Bengel)  to  be- 
hold the  day  of  it. 

A  great  step  is  made  in  Gen.  xlix.  10,  "  The 
sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor  a  law- 
giver from  between  his  feet,  until  Shiloh  come ;  and 
unto  him  shall  the  gathering  of  the  people  be." 

The  derivation  of  the  word  Shiloh  (H'^'^E?)  is 

trohiibly  from  the  root  HvK? ;  and  if  so,  it  means 
"est,  or,  as  Hengstenberg  argues,  it  is  for  Shifon, 
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and  is  a  proper  name,  the  man  of  ptace  w  rcsi 
the  pedce-mdker.  For  other  derivations  and  inter- 
pretations see  Gesenius  {Thesaurus,  sub  voc.)  and 
Hengstenberg  (6'Arw/"/-y^ie,  vol.  i.).  Whilst  7fta?j 
of  peace  is  far  the  most  proljable  meaning  of  the 
name,  those  old  versions  which  render  it  "  He  to 
whom  the  sceptre  beloriys,''''  see  the  Messianic  ap- 
plication equally  with  ourselves.  This  then  is  the 
first  case  in  which  the  promises  distinctly  centre  in 
one  person;  and  He  is,  to  be  a  man  of  peace;  He 
is  to  wield  and  retain  the  government,  and  the 
nations  shall  look  up  to  Him  and  obey  Him.  [For 
a  different  view,  see  the  art.  SifiLOH  in  this  Dic- 
tionary.] 

The  next  passage  usually  quoted  is  l,he  prophec> 
of  Balaam  (Num.  xxiv.  17-19).  The  star  pointi 
indeed  to  the  glory,  as  the  sceptre  denotes  the 
power,  of  a  king.  And  Onkelos  aud  Jonathan 
(Pseudo)  see  here  the  Messiah.  But  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  prophecy  is  not  fulfilled  in  David 
(2  Sam.  viii.  2,  14);  and  though  David  is  himself 
a  type  of  Christ,  the  direct  Messianic  application 
of  this  place  is  by  no  means  certain. 

The  prophecy  of  Moses  (Deut.  xviii.  18),  "  I  will 
raise  them  up  a  prophet  from  among  their  brethren, 
like  unto  thee,  and  will  put  my  words  in  his  mouth ; 
and  he  shall  speak  unto  them  all  that  I  shall  com- 
mand him,"  claims  attention.  Does  this  refer  to 
the  Messiah?  The  reference  to  Moses  in  John  v. 
45-47  —  "  He  wrote  of  me,"  seems  to  point  to  this 
passage;  for  it  is  a  cold  and  forced  interpretation 
to  refer  it  to  the  whole  types  and  symbols  of  the 
Mosaic  Law.  On  the  other  hand,  many  critics 
would  fain  find  here  the  divine  institution  of  the 
whole  prophetic  order,  which  if  not  here,  does  not 
occur  at  all.  Hengstenberg  thinks  that  it  does 
promise  that  an  order  of  prophets  should  be  sent, 
but  that  the  singular  is  used  in  direct  reference  to 
the  greatest  of  the  prophets,  Christ  himself,  without 
whom  the  words  would  not  have  been  fulfilled. 
"  The  Spirit  of  Christ  spoke  in  the  prophets,  and 
Christ  is  in  a  sense  the  only  prophet."  (1  Pet.  i. 
11.)  Jews  in  earlier  times  might  have  been  ex- 
cused for  referring  the  words  to  this  or  that  present 
prophet;  but  the  Jews  whom  the  Lord  rebukes 
(John  V.)  were  inexcusable;  for,  having  the  words 
before  them,  and  the  works  of  Christ  as  well,  they 
should  have  known  that  no  prophet  had  so  fulfilled 
the  words  as  He  had. 

The  passages  in  the  Pentateuch  which  relate  to 
"  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  "  have  been  thought  by 
many  to  bear  reference  to  the  Messiah. 

The  second  period  of  Messianic  prophecy  would 
include  the  time  of  David.  In  the  promises  of  a 
kingdom  to  David  and  his  house  "for  ever  "  (2  Sam. 
vii.  13),  there  is  more  than  could  be  fulfilled  save 
by  the  eternal  kingdom  in  which  that  of  David 
merged  ;  and  David's  last  words  dwell  on  thia 
promise  of  an  everlasting  throne  (2  Sam.  xxiji.). 
Passages  in  the  Psalms  are  numerous  which  are 
applied  to  the  Messiah  in  the  N.  T. :  such  are  Ps. 
ii.,  xvi.,  xxii.,  xl,  ex.  Other  psalms  quoted  in  the 
N.  T.  appear  to  refer  to  the  actual  history  of  an- 
other king ;  but  only  those  who  deny  the  existence 
of  types  and  prophecy  will  consider  this  as  an  evi- 
dence against  an  ulterior  allusion  to  Messiah:  such 
psalms  are  xlv.,  Ixviii.,  Ixix  ,  Ixxii.  The  advance 
in  clearness  in  this  period  is  great.  The  name  of 
Anointed,  i.  e.  King,  comes  in,  and  the  Messiah  ia 
to  come  of  the  lineage  of  David.  He  is  described 
in  his  exaltation,  with  his  great  kingdom  that  shaD 
be  spiritual  rather  than  temporal.  Ps-  ii.,  xxi.,  xL 
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tx.  In  other  places  he  is  seen  in  suffering  and 
'lumiliation,  Ps.  xxii.,  xvi.,  xl 

After  the  time  of  David  the  predictions  of  the 
Messiah  ceased  for  a  time;  until  those  prophets 
arose  whose  works  we  possess  in  the  canon  of 
Scripture.  The^'  nowhere  give  us  an  exact  and 
complete  account  of  the  nature  of  Messiah;  but 
different  aspects  of  the  truth  are  produced  by  the 
various  needs  of  the  people,  and  so  they  are  led  to 
speak  of  Him  now  as  a  Conqueror  or  a  Judge,  or  a 
Redeeme:  from  sin ;  it  is  from  the  study  of  the 
whole  of  them  that  we  gain  a  clear  and  complete 
image  of  His  Person  and  kingdom.  This  third 
period  lasts  from  the  reign  of  Uzziah  to  the  Baby- 
lonish Captivity.  The  Messiah  is  a  king  and  Ruler 
of  David's  house,  who  should  come  to  reform  and 
restore  the  Jewish  nation  and  purify  the  church,  as 
in  Is.  xi.,  xl.-lxvi.  Tlie  blessings  of  the  restora- 
tion, however,  will  not  be  confined  to  Jews;  the 
heathen  are  made  to  share  them  fully  (Is.  ii.,  Ixvi.). 
Whatever  tlieories  have  been  attempted  about 
Isaiah  liii.,  there  can  be  no  doubt  tliat  the  most 
natural  is  the  received  interpretation  tliat  it  refers 
to  the  suffering  Redeemer;  and  so  in  the  N.  T.  it 
is  always  considered  to  do.  The  passage  of  Micah 
V.  2  (comp.  Matt.  ii.  6)  left  no  doubt  in  the  mind 
of  the  Sanhedrim  as  to  the  birthplace  of  the  Mes- 
siah. The  lineage  of  David  is  again  alluded  to  in 
Zechariah  xii.  lO-l-i.  The  time  of  the  second 
Temple  is  fixed  by  Haggai  ii.  9  for  Messiah's  com- 
ing ;  and  the  coming  of  the  Foreruiuier  and  of  the 
Anointed  are  clearly  revealed  in  Mai.  iii.  1,  iv. 
5,  6. 

The  fourth  period  after  the  close  of  the  canon 
of  the  0.  T.  is  known  to  us  in  a  great  measure  from 
allusions  in  the  N.  T.  to  the  expectation  of  the 
Jews.  From  such  passages  as  Ps.  ii.  2,  6,  8;  -ler. 
xxiii.  5,  6 ;  Zech.  ix.  9,  the  Pharisees  and  those  of 
the  Jews  who  expected  Messiah  at  all,  looked  for 
a  temporal  prince  only.  The  Apostles  themselves 
were  infected  with  this  opinion,  till  after  the  Resur- 
rection, Matt.  XX.  20,  21;  Luke  xxiv.  21;  Acts  i. 
B.  Gleams  of  a  purer  faith  appear,  Luke  ii.  30, 
ixiii.  42;  John  iv.  25.  On  the  other  hand  there 
was  a  skeptical  school  which  had  discarded  the  ex- 
pectation altogether.  No  mention  of  Messiah  ap- 
pears in  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  nor  in  the  writings 
of  Philo;  and  Josephus  avoids  the  doctrine.  Inter- 
course with  heathens  had  made  some  Jews  ashamed 
of  their  fathers'  faith. 

The  expectation  of  a  golden  age  that  should  re- 
turn upon  the  earth,  was  common  in  heathen 
nations  (Hesiod,  IVorks  and  Driys,  109;  Ovid, 
Afet.  i.  89 ;  Virg.  Ed.  iv. ;  and  passages  in  Euseb. 
Prcep.  Kv.  i.  7,  xii.  13).  This  hope  the  Jews  also 
iliared ;  but  with  them  it  was  associated  with  the 
coming  of  a  particular  Person,  the  Messiah.  It  has 
been  asserted  that  in  Him  the  Jews  looked  for  an 
earthly  king,  and  tliat  the  existence  of  the  hope  of 
a  Messiah  may  thus  be  accounted  for  on  natural 
grounds  and  without  a  divine  revelation.  But  the 
prophecies  refute  this:  they  hold  out  not  a  Prophet 
only,  but  a  King  and  a  Priest,  whose  business  it 
should  be  to  set  the  people  free  from  sin,  and  to 
leach  them  the  ways  of  God,  as  in  Ps.  xxii.,  xl., 
ix. ;  Is.  ii.,  xi.,  liii.  In  these  and  other  places  too 
flie  power  of  the  coming  One  reaches  beyond  the 
I  ews  and  embraces  all  the  Gentiles,  which  is  con- 
trary to  the  exclusive  notions  >f  Judaism.  A  fair 
Bonsideration  of  all  the  passages  will  convince  that 
She  growth  of  the  Messianic  id#a  in  the  prophecies  is 
■)wing  to  revelation  from  Grod.     The  witness  of  the 
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N.  T.  to  the  O.  T.  prophecies  can  bear  no  othe» 
meaning;  it  is  summed  up  in  the  words  of  Peter; 
—  "  We  have  also  a  more  sure  word  of  prophecy ; 
wheretmto  ye  do  well  that  ye  take  heed,  as  unto  a 
light  that  shineth  in  a  dark  place,  until  the  daj 
dawn,  and  the  day-star  arise  in  your  hearts :  know- 
ing this  first,  that  no  prophecy  of  the  Scripture  is 
of  any  private  interpretation.  For  the  prophecy 
came  not  in  old  time  by  the  will  of  man :  but  holy 
men  of  God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost"  (2  Pet.  i.  19-21;  compare  the  elaborate 
essay  on  this  text  in  Knapp's  Ojmscula,  vol.  i.). 
Our  Lord  affirms  that  there  are  prophecies  of  the 
Messiah  in  O.  T.,  and  that  they  are  fulfilled  in 
Him,  Matt.  xxvi.  54;  Mark  ix.  12;  Luke  xviii.  31- 
33,  xxii.  37,  xxiv.  27;  John  v.  39,  46.  The  Apo.stle8 
preach  the  same  truth.  Acts  ii.  16,  25,  viii.  28-35, 
X.  43,  xiii.  23,  32.  xxvi.  22,  23;  1  Pet.  i.  11;  and 
in  many  passages  of  St.  Paul.  Even  if  internal 
evidence  did  not  prove  that  the  prophecies  were 
much  more  than  vague  longings  after  better  times, 
the  N.  T.  proclaims  everywhere  that  although  the 
Gospel  was  the  sun,  and  0.  T.  prophecy  the 
dim  light  of  a  candle,  yet  both  were  light,  and  both 
assisted  those  who  heeded  them,  to  see  aright;  and 
that  the  propiiets  interpreted,  not  the  private  long- 
ings of  their  own  hearts  but  the  will  of  God,  in 
speaking  as  they  did  (see  Knapp's  Essay  for  thia 
explanation)  of  the  coming  kingdom. 

Our  own  theology  is  rich  in  prophetic  literature; 
but  the  most  complete  view  of  this  whole  subject  is 
found  in  Hengstenberg's  Chiistoluyit,  the  second 
edition  of  which,  greatly  altered,  is  translated  in 
Clark's  Foreign  Theological  Library.  See  as  al- 
ready mentioned,  Saviouh;  Son  of  God. 

*  A  full  critical  history  of  the  Jewish  expecta 
tion  of  a  Messiah,  with  particular  reference  to  the 
opuiions  prevalent  at  the  time  of  Christ,  is  a  desid- 
eratum. The  subject  is  attended  with  great  diffi- 
culties. The  date  of  some  of  the  most  important 
documents  bearing  upon  it  is  still  warmly  debated 
by  scholars.  See,  e.  y.,  in  this  Dictionary,  the 
articles  Daniel,  Book  of;  Enoch,  Book  of; 
MACCABiiES  (The),  vol.  ii.  pp.  1713,  1714,  and 
note  (on  the  so-called  "Psalms  of  Solomon"); 
Moses  (addition  in  Amer.  ed.  on  the  recently 
discovered  "Assumption  of  Moses");  and  Ver- 
sions, Ancient  ( Taryum).  Most  of  the  older 
works  on  the  later  opinions  of  the  Jews  (as  those  of 
Allix  and  Schc  ttgen)  were  written  with  a  polemic 
aim,  in  an  uncritical  spirit,  and  depend  lai-gely  upon 
untrustworthy  authorities,  making  extensive  use, 
for  example,  of  the  book  Zohar,  now  proved  to  be  a 
forgery  of  the  thirteenth  century.  (See  Ginsburg. 
The  kabbalah,  etc.  Lond.  1865.) 

Besides  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
and  the  Greek  Apocrypha,  the  principal  original 
sources  of  information  on  the  subject  are  the  Sep- 
tuagint  Version ;  the  Jewish  portion  of  the  Sibylline 
Oracles,  particularly  Lib.  HI.  97-817,  about  140 
B.  c.  (best  editions  by  Friedlieb,  Leipz.  1852,  and 
Alexandre,  2  vols,  in  4  parts,  Paris,  1841-56;  covc^. 
the  dissertations  of  Bleek,  Liicke,  Hilgenfeld,  and 
Ewald):  the  book  of  Enoch;  the  Psalms  of  Solomon 
(see  reference  above);  the  Assumption  of  Mosea 
(see  above);  the  works  of  Philo  and  Joseplius 
(which  contain  very  little) ;  the  Book  of  .Jubilees  or 
Little  Genesis  (trans,  from  the  Ethitpic  by  Dill- 
marm  in  Ewald's  Jahrb.  f.  Bibl.  iviss.  1849,  pp, 
230-256,  and  1850,  pp.  1-96);  the  Second  (Fourth) 
Book  of  Esdras  (Ezra);  the  Apocalypse  of  Barucb 
(pul)l.  in  Syriac  with  a  Latin  translation  bv  Ceiiani 
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In  hig  Momnnenta  taa'a  el  profana  ex  Codd.  Bibl. 
Ambrosiiince,  torn.  i.  fasc.  1,  2,  Mediolani,  1861- 
66);  the  Mishna  (wliicli  docs  Dot  contiiin  much ; 
ed.  with  Lat.  version  and  the  conini.  of  Maimonides 
and  Bartenora  by  Suroihusius,  G  vols.  fol.  1698- 
1703,  Germ,  trans,  by  Habe,  1760-63,  and  by  Jost, 
in  Helirew  letters,  Berl.  1832-34;  ei<?hteen  treatises 
in  English  by  De  Sola  and  Kaphali,  Lond.  1845); 
the  'I  argums  (see  reference  above ;  the  'i  argums  of 
Onkelos  and  rseudo-.Ionathan  on  the  Pentateuch 
trans,  by  Ktheridge,  2  vols.  Lond.  1862-65);  the 
earliest  Midrashim  {Meihiltd,  Sij)hra^  Siphri,  on 
Exod.,  Levit.,  Numb,,  and  Deut.,  publ.  with  a  Lat. 
version  in  Ugolini's  T/iesnui-us,  torn,  xiv.,  xv.); 
the  Jerusalem  and  Babylonian  Geniara,  and  other 
Rabbinical  writings.  There  is  no  complete  trans- 
lation of  the  Talniud ;  but  20  treatises  out  of  the 
39  in  the  Jerusalem  (Jeniara  are  published  with  a 
I^tin  version  in  Ugolini's  Thesaurus  (torn,  xvii., 
xviii.,  XX.,  XXV.,  xxx.),  and  three  of  the  Babylonian 
(tom.  xix.,  XXV.).  Something  on  the  opinions  of 
the  later  Jews  may  be  gathered  from  the  Chris- 
tian fathers,  particularly  Justin  Martyr  (Dial.  c. 
Tryph.),  Origen,  and  Jerome;  and  the  early  Chris- 
tians appear  to  have  transferred  many  of  the  Jew- 
ish expectations  concerning  the  Messiah  to  their  doc- 
trine of  the  Second  Advent  of  Christ,  e.  g.  with  refer- 
ence to  the  appearance  of  Elijah  as  his  precursor 
(see  vol.  i.  p.  710,  note,  and  add  the  full  illustration  of 
this  point  by  Thilo,  Codex  Apocr.  N,  T.  p.  761  ff".). 

On  the  Messianic  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment the  more  important  literature  is  referred  to 
by  Hase  in  his  Leben  Jesu^  §  36  (4e  Aufl.).  See 
also  Knobel,  Prophetismiis  d.  Hebr.,  Bresl.  1837,  i. 
311  note,  328  note,  and  Diestel,  Gescb.  d.  A.  Test. 
in  d.  christl  Kircbe,  Jena,  186!).  p.  770  ff.  With 
Hengstenberg's  Christohrjy  should  be  compared  his 
Comm.  on  the  Psabns,  in  which  his  former  views 
are  considerably  modified.  See  also  Dr.  Noyes's 
review  of  the  first  edition  of  the  Christology,  in  the 
Christ.  Exam,  for  July,  1834.  xvi.  321-364,  and 
the  Introduction  to  his  New  Trans,  of  the  IJeb. 
Pn>ijheis,  3d  ed.  Bost.  1866.  Hengstenberg's  essay 
on  the  Godhead  of  the  Messiah  in  the  Old  Test,  was 
translated  from  his  Christology  in  the  Bibl.  Repos. 
for  1833,  iii.  653-683,  and  reviewed  by  Dr.  Noyes 
in  the  Christian  Kxandner  for  January,  May,  and 
July,  1836,  the  last  two  articles  relating  to  the  "  An- 
gel of  Jehovah."  See,  further,  J.  Fye  Smith,  Script. 
Testimony  to  the  Afessiah,  5th  ed.  2  vols.  Edin. 
1859;  J.  J.  Stiihelin,,  Die  messian.  Weissayunqen 
des  A.  T.,  Berl.  1847;  Kev.  David  Green,  The 
Knowle(/(/e  and  Faith  of  the  0.  T.  Saints  respect- 
ing the  Promised  Afessiah,  in  the  Bibl.  Sacra  for 
Jan.  1857,  xiv.  166-199;  Prof.  S.  C  Bartlett, 
Theories  of  Messianic  Prophecy,  in  the  Bibl. 
Sacra  for"  Oct.  1861,  xviii.  724-770;  and  Ed. 
tiiehm,  Zur  Charakteristik  d.  messian.  Weissa- 
(jung,  in  the  Theol.  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1865,  pp.  3-71, 
425-489,  and  1869,  pp.  209-284. 

On  the  general  sufiject  of  the  Jewish  opinions 
•oncerning  the  Messiah  the  following  works  may  be 
referred  to .  Buxtorf,  Lex.  Cbnld.  Talm.  et  Rabbini- 
cum,  Basil.  1640,  fob,  espec.  coll.  1267  ff.  and  221 
5". ;  also  his  Synagoga  .fudaica,  c.  60,  "  De  venturo 
lud.  Messia."  Ant.  Hulsius,  Theot.  Jndaica, 
Bredse,  1653,  4to.  Ed.  Pocock,  Pwta  Mvsis,  etc. 
(of  Maimonides),  Oxon.  1654,  see  cap.  vi.  of  the 
Notcp.  Miscellanece.,  "  In  quo  vaiiae  Judfeorum 
ie  Resur.  Mort.  Sententise  expenduntur; "  also 
In  bJ3  Theot.  Works,  I  159-213.  W.  Schick- 
mnl,  Jus  Regivm  Hebr.  cum  Not's  Carpzovii  (1674). 
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theor.  3a.  ad  fin.^  reprinted  in  Ugolini's  Thtt 
xxiv.  792-824.  Joh.  a  Lent,  Schediagma  hist.-phil 
de  Jud(BOi-um  Pseudo-Messiis,  in  Ugolini's  Thet 
xxiii.  1019-90.  Lightfoot's  Works,  particularly  bit 
//o7-(B  Ilebraicce.  The  Dissertations  of  Witsius, 
Khenferd,  David  Mill,  and  Schctfgen  IJe  SecuU 
fuluro,  partly  reprinted  in  Meuschen  (see  below), 
comp.  Koppe's  Excursus  L  to  his  notes  on  the  Ep.  to 
the  Ephesians  (N-  T.  ed.  Koppian.  vol.  vi.).  Eisen- 
menger,  Entdecktes  Judentlmm.  2  Theile,  Konigsb. 
1711,  4to,  espec.  ii.  647-889  (aims  to  collect  every- 
thing that  can  bring  discredit  on  the  Jews,  but  givei 
the  original  of  all  the  Kabbinical  passages  transla- 
ted). Schjittgen,  Horce  Hebr.  et  Talmudicce,  2  vok. 
Dresd.  1733-42,  4to.  His  Jf«z/«  der  W(dire  Mes8ia$, 
Leipz.  1748,  is  substantially  a  German  tranelation 
of  the  treatise  "  De  Messia,"  which  occupies  a 
large  part  of  vol.  ii.  of  the  JFIm-ce.  ("  Has  accu- 
mulated a  most  valuable  coLection  of  Jewish  tra- 
ditions, but  .  .  .  exhibits  no  critical  perception 
whatever  of  the  relative  value  of  the  authorities 
which  he  quotes,  and  often  seems  to  me  to  misin- 
terpret the  real  tenor  of  their  testimony."  —  West- 
cott.)  Stehelin,  The  Traditions  of  the  Jews.,  2  voh. 
Lond.  1732-34;  also  1748  with  the  title  Rabbini- 
cal Literature.  (A  rare  book ;  in  the  Astor  Library. ) 
Meuschen,  Nov.  Test,  ex  Talmude  illustratum, 
Lips.  1736,  4to.  Wetstein,  Nov.  Test.  Grcecum,  2 
vols.  Amst.  1751-52,  fol.  Imm.  Schwarz,  Jesus 
Targumictis,  Comm.  L,  II.  Torgav.  1758-59,  4to. 
G.  B.  De-Rossi,  Delia  vana  aspettazione  degli  Ebrei 
del  loro  Re  Messia,  Parma,  1773,  4to.  Keil,  Hist. 
Dogmatis  de  Regno  Messice  Christi  et  Apost. 
^kate,  Lips.  1781,  enlarged  in  his  Opusc.  i.  22- 
83,  i.-xxxi.  Corrodi,  Krit.  Gesch.  des  Chiliasmvs, 
Theil  i.,  Zurich,  1781.  Bertholdt,  Christologia 
Judceoi'um  Jesu  Ajiostolorumque  ./Etate,  Erlang. 
1811,  a  convenient  manual,  but  superficial  and  un- 
critical. F.  F.  Fleck,  De  Regno  Christi,  Lips. 
1826,  pp.  22-64;  comp.  his  larger  work,  De  Regno 
Divino,  Lips.  1829.  John  Allen,  Modern  Judaism, 
2d  ed.  Lond.  1830,  pp.  253-289.  D.  G.  C.  von 
Coelln,  Bibl.  Theol.  (Leipz.  1836),  i.  487-511. 
GfrcJrer,  Das  Jahrhundert  des  Heils,  2  Abth. 
Stuttg.  1838,  espec.  ii.  219-444  ("has  given  the 
best  general  view  of  the  sulject  " — We&tcott  : 
but  is  too  undiscriminating  in  the  use  of  his 
authorities).  F.  Nork,  Rabbinische  Quellen  u. 
Parallelen  zu  neutest.  Schriftstellen,  Leipz.  1839 
("  has  collected  with  fair  accuracy  the  sum  of  Jew- 
ish tradition  "  —  Westcott).  Bruno  Bauer,  Kiit. 
d.  ev.  Gesch.  d.  Synoptiker  (1841),  pp.  391-416, 
maintains  that  before  the  time  of  Christ  there  was 
no  definite  expectation  among  the  Jews  respecting 
the  Messiah ;  see  in  opposition  the  remarks  of  Zeller, 
in  his  Theol.  Jahrb.  1843,  ii.  35-52,  a*!d  Ebrard, 
Wiss.  Krit.  d.  ev.  Geschichte,  2^  Aufl.  1850,  pp. 
651-669.  F.  Bcittcher,  De  Jnferis,  etc.  Dresd. 
1846,  §§  540-557,  and  elsewhere.  Liicke,  Einl.  in  d. 
Offenb.  d.  Johannes,  2e  Aufl.  (1852),  i.  7-342,  val- 
uable dissertations  on  the  Apocalyptic  literature, 
Jewish  and  Christian.  Schumann,  Christus,  Hamb. 
1852,  i.  1-272.  Robt.  Young,  Christology  of  th* 
Targums,  Itdin.  1853.  Hilgenfeld,  Die  judische 
Ajyokalyptik  inihre  geschichtl.  Entmckelung,  Jena, 
1857.  Jost,  Gesch.  d.  Judenthums  (1857-59),  i 
394-402,  ii.  172-177,  283  f.,  337  (Karaites). 
Michel  Nicolas,  Des  doctrines  rel.  des  Juifs  ptn- 
dani  les  deux  siecles  anterteurs  a  tere  chretienne 
Paris,  1860,  pp.  266-310.  [James  Martineau] 
Eai-ly  Histo)-y  of  Messianic  Ideas,  in  the  Natumat 
Rev.  Apr.  1863,  xvi.  466-483  (Book  of  Daniel  iihI 
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Bibylline  Oraoles),  and  Apr.  1864,  xviii  55^-570 
(Book  of  Enoch).  Colani,  Jesus-  Christ  et  les  croy- 
ances  messianiques  de  son  temps,  2c  dd.  Strash. 
1864.  Lan^en  (Cath.)  Das  Jiukntlium  in  Palas- 
tina  zur  Zeit  C/iristi,  Freib.  im  Br.  18G6,  pp. 
391-461.  Ewald,  Gesch.  Qiristus'  u.  seiner  Ztit, 
3e  Ausg.  Gott.  1867,  pp.  135-170.  Holtzmann, 
Die  Mesdnsidee  zur  Zeit  Jesu,  in  the  Jahrb.  f. 
deutsche  T/ieol.  1867,  xii.  389-411.  Keira,  Gesch. 
Jesu  ron  Nazara,  Zurich,  1867,  i.  23!)-250. 
Hausrath,  Neutest.  Zeityeschidde,  Heidelb.  1868, 
i.  172-184,  420-433.  C.  A.  Row,  The  Jesus  of 
the  Kvamjelists,  Lond.  1868,  pp.  145-198.  Ham- 
burger's Real-Encycl.  f.  Bibel  u.  T(dinud,  art. 
Mi^sins  (Heft  iu.  1869;  Abth.  H.,  giving  the 
Talmudic  doctrine,  is  not  yet  published). 

For  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  subject, 
see  Oehler's  art.  Messifis  in  Herzog's  Renl-A'ncykl. 
(1858)  ix.  408-441,  and  B.  F.  Westcott's  Introd. 
to  the  Study  of  the  Gotpels,  pp.  110-173,  Aiiier.  ed. 
(1862).     [Antichrist.]  A. 

MESSI'AS  (Meo-o-mj:  Messias),  the  Greek 
form  of  Messiah  (John  i.  41;  iv.  25). 

METALS.  The  Hebrews,  in  common  with 
other  ancient  nations,  were  acquainted  with  nearly 
all  the  metals  known  to  modern  metallurgy,  whether 
as  the  products  of  their  own  soil  or  the  results  of 
intercourse  with  foreigners.  One  of  the  earliest 
geographical  definitions  is  that  which  describes  the 
country  of  Havilah  as  the  land  which  abounded  in 
ffold,  and  the  gold  of  which  was  good  (Gen.  ii.  11, 
12).  The  first  artist  in  metals  was  a  Cainite,  Tu- 
bal Cain,  the  son  of  Lamech,  the  forger  or  sharpener 
of  every  instrument  of  copper  (A.  V.  "brass") 
and  iron  (Gen.  iv.  22).  "  Abram  was  very  rich  in 
cattle,  in  silver,  and  in  gold''  (Gen.  xiii.  2);  silver, 
as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  being  the  medium  of 
commerce,  while  gold  existed  in  the  shape  of  orna- 
ments, during  the  patriarchal  ages.  Tin  is  first 
mentioned  among  the  spoils  of  the  Midianites  which 
were  taken  when  BaLiam  was  slain  (Num.  xxxi.  22), 
and  lead  is  used  to  heighten  the  imagery  of  Moses' 
triumphal  song  (Ex.  xv.  10).  Whether  the  ancient 
Hebrews  were  acquainted  with  steel,  properly  so 
called,  is  uncertain;  the  words  so  rendered  in  the 
A.  V.  (2  Sam.  xxii.  35;  Job  xx.  24;  Ps.  xviii.  34; 
Jer.  xv.  12^  are  in  all  other  passages  translated 
brass,  and  would  be  more  correctly  copper.  The 
"  northern  iron  "  of  Jer.  xv.  12  is  believed  by  com- 
mentators to  be  iron  hardened  and  tempered  by 
some  peculiar  process,  so  as  more  nearly  to  cor- 
respond to  what  we  call  steel  [Steel]  ;  and  the 
"  Haming  torches  "  of  Nah.  ii.  3  are  probably  the 
flashing  steel  scythes  of  the  war-chariots  which 
should  come  against  Nineveh.  Besides  the  simple 
metals,  it  is  supposed  that  the  Hebrews  used  the 
mixture  of  copper  and  tin  known  as  bronze,  and 
probably  in  all  cases  in  which  copper  is  mentioned 
as  in  any  way  manufactured,  bronze  is  to  be  under- 
stood as  the  metal  indicated.  But  with  regard  to 
the  cho.shmal  (A.  V.  "amber")  of  Ez.  i.  4,  27, 
riii.  2.  rendered  by  the  LXX.  ij\eKTpov,  and  the 
Vulg.  electruin,  by  which  our  translators  were 
misled,  there  is  considerable  difficulty.  Whatever 
be  the  meaning  of  chashmal,  for  which  no  satis- 
betory  etymology  has  been  projwsed,  there  can  be 
>ut  little  doubt  that  by  ij\€KTpov  the  LXX.  trans- 
lators intended,  not  the  fossil  resin  known  by  that 
dame  to  the  Greeks  and  to  us  as  "  amber,"  but 
iie  metal  so  called,  which  consisted  of  a  mixture  of 
hur  parts  of  gold  with  one  of  silver,  described  by 
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Pliny  (xxxiii.  23)  as  more  brilliant  than  silver  by 
lamp-light.  There  is  the  same  difficulty  attending 
the  xa^KoKifiavov  (Kev.  i.  15,  ii.  18,  A.  V.  "  fin4 
brass  "),  which  has  hitherto  successfully  resisted  all 
the  efforts  of  commentators,  but  which  is  explained 
by  Suidas  as  a  kind  of  electron,  more  precious  than 
gold.  That  it  was  a  mixed  metal  of  great  brilliancy 
is  extremely  probable,  but  it  has  hitherto  been 
impossible  to  identify  it.  In  addition  to  the  metals 
actually  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  mercury  is  alluded  to  in  Num.  xxxi.  23, 
as  "  the  water  of  separation,"  being  "  looked  upon 
as  the  mother  by  which  all  the  metals  were  fructi- 
fied, purified,  and  brought  forth,"  and  on  this  ac- 
count kept  secret,  and  only  mysteriously  hinted 
at  (Napier,  ^fetal.  of  the  Bible,  Intr.  p.  6).  Mr. 
Napier  adds,  "  there  is  not  the  slightest  foundation 
for  this  supposition." 

With  the  ex(^eption  of  iron,  gold  is  the  most 
widely  diffused  of  all  metals.  Almost  every  country 
in  the  world  has  in  its  turn  yielded  a  certain  supply, 
and  as  it  is  found  most  frequently  in  alluvial  aoii 
among  the  d(^'l)ri3  of  rocks  washed  down  by  the  tor- 
rents, it  was  known  at  a  very  early  period,  and  was 
procured  with  little  diflSculty.  The  existence  of 
gold  and  the  prevalence  of  gold  ornaments  in  early 
times  are  no  proof  of  a  high  state  of  civilization, 
but  rather  the  reverse.  Gold  was  undoubtedly 
used  before  the  art  of  working  copper  or  iron  was 
discovered.  We  have  no  indications  of  gold  streams 
or  mines  in  Palestine.  The  Hebrews  obtained  their 
principal  supply  from  the  south  of  Arabia,  and  the 
commerce  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  ships  of  Hiram 
king  of  Tyre  brought  it  for  Solomon  (1  K.  ix. 
11,  X.  11),  and  at  a  later  period,  when  the  Hebrew 
monarch  had  equipped  a  flieet  and  manned  it  with 
Tyrian  sailors,  the  chief  of  their  freight  was  the 
gold  of  Ophii"  (1  K.  ix.  27,  28).  It  was  brought 
thence  in  the  ships  of  Tarshish  (1  K.  xxii.  48),  the 
Indiamen  of  the  ancient  world;  and  Parvaim  (2 
Chr.  iii.  6),  Baamah  (Ez.  xxvii.  22),  Sheba  (I  K.  x. 
2,  10;  Ps.  Ixxii.  15;  Is.  Ix.  6;  Ez-.  xxvii.  22),  and 
Uphaz  (Jer.  x.  9),  were  other  sources  of  gold  for 
the  markets  of  Palestine  and  TjTe.  It  was  prob- 
ably brought  in  the  form  of  ingots  (Josh.  vii.  21 ; 
A.  V.  "wedge,"  lit.  "tongue"),  and  was  rapidly 
converted  into  articles  of  ornament  and  use.  Ear 
rings,  or  rather  nose-rings,  were  made  of  it,  thosf 
given  to  Rebecca  were  half  a  shekel  {\  oz.)  in 
weight  (Gen.  xxiv.  22),  bracelets  (Gen.  xxiv.  22), 
chains  (Gen.  xli.  42),  signets  (Ex.  xxxv.  22),  bulla 
or  spherical  ornaments  suspended  from  the  neck 
(Ex.  xxxv.  22),  and  chains  for  the  legs  (Num.  xxxi. 
50:  comp.  Is.  iii.  18;  Plin.  xxxiii.  12).  It  was 
used  in  embroidery  (Ex.  xxxix.  3;  2  Sam.  i.  24; 
Plin.  viii.  74);  the  decorations  and  furniture  of  the 
tabernacle  were  enriched  with  the  gold  of  the  orna- 
ments which  the  Hebrews  willingly  offered  (Ex. 
xxxv.-xl.);  the  same  precious  metal  was  lavished 
uix)n  the  Temple  (1  K.  vi.,  vii.);  Solomon's  throne 
was  overlaid  with  gold  (1  K.  x.  18),  his  drinking- 
cups  and  the  vessels  of  the  house  of  the  forest  of 
Lebanon  were  of  pure  gold  (1  K.  x.  2L),  and  the 
neighboring  princes  brought  him  as  presents  ves- 
sels of  gold  and  of  silver  (1  K.  x.  25).  So  plentiful 
indeed  was  the  supply  of  the  precious  metals  during 
his  reign  that  silver  was  esteemed  of  little  worth 
(1  K.  X.  21,  27).  Gold  and  silver  were  devoted  to 
the  fashioning  of  idolatrous  images  (Ex.  xx.  23. 
xxxii.  4;  Deut.  xxix.  17;  1  K.  xii.  28).  The  crown 
on  the  head  of  Malcham  (A.  V.  "  their  king  " ),  th« 
idol  of  the  Ammonites  at  Kabbah,  weighed  a  talen< 
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»f  gold,  that  is  125  lbs.  troy,  a  weight  so  great  that 
It  could  not  have  been  worn  by  David  among  the 
ordinary  insignia  of  royalty  (2  Sam.  xii.  30).  'I'he 
great  abundance  of  gold  in  early  times  is  indicated 
by  its  entering  into  the  cotnposition  of  every  article 
of  ornament  and  almost  all  of  domestic  use.  Among 
the  spoils  of  the  Midianites  taken  by  the  Israelites, 
in  their  bloodless  victory  when  lialiiam  was  slain, 
were  ear-rings  and  jewels  to  the  amount  of  1G,750 
shekels  of  gold  (Num.  xxxi.  48-54),  equal  in  value 
to  more  than  30,000/.  of  our  present  money.  1700 
shekels  of  gold  (worth  more  than  300()/.)  in  nose 
'ewels  (A.  V.  "ear-rings'")  alone  were  taken  by 
Gideon's  army  from  the  slaughtered  Midianites 
(Judg.  viii.  20).  These  numbers,  though  large,  are 
not  incredibly  great,  when  we  consider  that  the 
country  of  the  IMidianites  was  at  that  time  rich  in 
gold  streams  which  have  been  since  exhausted,  and 
that  like  the  Malays  of  the  pi-esent  day,  and  the 
Peruvians  of  the  time  of  Pizari-o,  they  carried  most 
of  their  wealth  about  them.  But  the  amount  of 
treasure  accumulated  by  David  from  spoils  taken 
in  war,  is  so  enormous,  that  we  are  tempted  to 
conclude  the  numbers  exaggerated.  From  the 
gold  shields  of  Hadade/.er's  army  of  Syrians  and 
other  sources  he  had  collected,  according  to  the 
chronicler  (1  Chr.  xxii.  14),  100,000  talents  of 
gold,  and  1,000,000  talents  of  silver;  to  these 
must  be  added  his  owi\  contribution  of  3,000  tal- 
ents of  gold  and  7,000  of  ."silver  (1  Chr.  xxix. 
2-4),  and  the  additional  offerings  of  the  people, 
the  total  value  of  which,  estimating  the  weight  of 
a  talent  to  be  125  lbs.  Troy,  gold  at  73s.  per  oz., 
and  silver  at  4s.  4|r/.  per  oz.,  is  reckoned  by  Mr. 
Napier  to  be  939,929,687/.  Some  idea  of  the  large- 
ness of  this  sum  may  be  formed  by  considering  that 
in  1855  the  total  amount  of  gold  in  use  in  the 
world  was  calculated  to  be  about  820,000,000/. 
Undoubtedly  the  quantity  of  the  precious  metals 
possessed  by  the  Israelites  might  be  greater  in  con- 
sequence of  their  commercial  intercourse  with  the 
Phoenicians,  who  were  masters  of  the  sea;  but  in 
the  time  of  David  they  were  a  nation  struggling 
for  political  existence,  surrounded  I)y  powerful  ene- 
mies, and  without  the  leisure  Jiecessary  for  devel- 
oping their  commercial  capabilities.  The  numbers 
given  by  Josephus  {A7it.  vii.  14,  §  2)  are  only  one 
tenth  of  those  in  the  text,  but  the  sum,  even  when 
thus  reduced,  is  still  enormous.^  But  though  gold 
was  thus  common,  silver  appears  to  have  been  the 
ordinary  medium  of  conmierce.  The  first  com- 
mercial transaction  of  which  we  possess  the  details 
was  the  purchase  of  I'^phron's  field  by  Abraham  for 
400  shekels  of  silver  (Gen.  xxiii.  16);  slaves  were 
bought  with  silver  (Gen.  xvii.  12);  silver  was  the 
money  paid  by  Abimelech  as  a  compensation  to 
Abraham  (Gen.  xx.  16);  -Toseph  was  sold  to  the 
Ishmaelite  merchants  for  twenty  pieces  of  silver 
(Gen.  xxxvii.  28);  and  generally  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, "money"  in  the  A.  V.  is  literally  s//re/-. 
The  first  payment  in  gold  is  mentioned  in  1  Chr. 
xxi.  25,  where  David  buys  the  threshing-floor  of 
Oman,  or  Araunah,  the  Jebusite,  for  six  hundred 
Bhekels  of  f/olil  by  weight."  ^  But  in  the  parallel 
narrative  of  the  transaction  in  2  Sam.  xxiv.  24,  the 
price  paid  for  the  threshing-floor  and  the  oxen  is 
fifty  shekels  of  silver.     An  attempt  has  been  made 

a  As  an  illustration  of  the  enormous  wealth  which  It 
•►Hij  posRible  for  one  man  to  collect,  we  may  quote 
rpMn  Herodotus  (vii.  28)  the  instance  of  Pythius  the 
ifdiaa,  who  placed   tt  the  disposal  of  Xerxes,  on  his 
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by  Keil  to  reconcile  these  two  passages  by  supposinn 
that  in  the  former  the  purchase  referred  to  was  thai 
of  the  entire  hill  on  which  the  threshing-floor  stood, 
and  in  the  latter  that  of  the  threshing-floor  itself. 
But  the  close  resemblance  between  the  two  narra- 
tives renders  it  difficult  to  accept  this  explanation 
and  to  imagine  that  two  diftierent  circumstancei 
are  described.  That  there  is  a  discrepancy  ))e- 
tween  the  numbers  in  2  Sam.  xxiv.  9  and  1  Chr. 
xxi.  6  is  admitted,  and  it  seems  impossible  to  avoid 
the  conclusion  that  the  present  case  is  but  another 
instance  of  the  same  kind.  VV^ith  this  one  excep- 
tion there  is  no  case  in  the  0.  'J',  in  which  gold 
is  alluded  to  as  a  medium  of  commerce ;  the  He- 
brew coinage  may  have  been  partly  gold,  but  we 
have  no  proof  of  it. 

Silver  was  brought  into  Palestine  in  the  form  of 
plates  from  Tarshish,  with  gold  and  ivory  (1  K. 
x.  22;  2  Chr.  ix.  21;  Jer.  x.  9).  The  accumula- 
tion of  wealth  in  the  reign  of  Solomon  was  so  great 
that  silver  was  but  little  esteemed;  '*  the  king  made 
silver  to  be  in  Jerusalem  as  stones  "  (1  K.  x.  21, 
27).  With  the  treasures  which  were  brought  out 
of  Egypt,  not  only  the  ornaments  but  the  ordinary 
metal-work  of  the  tabernacle  were  made.  Silver 
was  employed  for  the  sockets  of  the  boards  (Ex. 
xxvi.  19,  xxxvi.  24),  and  for  the  hooks  of  the  pillars 
and  their  fillets  (Ex.  xxxviii.  10).  The  capitals  of 
the  pillars  were  overlaid  with  it  (Ex.  xxxviii.  17), 
the  chargers  and  bowls  ofTered  by  the  princes  at  the 
dedication  of  the  tabernacle  (Num.  \ii.  13,  &c.), 
the  trumpets  for  marshalling  the  host  (Num.  x.  2), 
and  some  of  the  candlesticks  and  tables  for  the 
Temple  were  of  silver  (1  Chr.  xxviii.  15,  16).  It 
was  used  for  the  setting  of  gold  ornaments  (Prov. 
XXV.  11)  and  other  decorations  (Cant.  i.  11),  and 
for  the  pillars  of  Solomon's  gorgeous  chariot  or 
palanquin  (Cant.  iii.  10). 

From  a  comparison  of  the  different  amounts  of 
gold  and  silver  collected  by  David,  it  appears  that 
the  proportion  of  the  former  to  the  latter  was  1  to 
9  nearly.  Three  hundred  talents  of  silver  and  thirty 
talents  of  gold  were  demanded  of  Hezekiah  by  Sen- 
nacherib (2  K.  xviii.  14);  but  later,  when  I'haraoh- 
nechoh  took  Jehoahaz  prisoner,  he  imposed  upon 
the  land  a  tribute  of  100  talents  of  silver,  and  only 
one  talent  of  gold  (2  K.  xxiii.  33).  The  difference 
in  the  proportion  of  gold  to  silver  in  these  two  cases 
is  very  remarkable,  and  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  explained. 

Brass,  or  more  properly  copper,  was  a  native  prod- 
uct of  Palestine,  "  a  land  whose  stones  are  iron, 
and  out  of  whose  hills  thou  mayest  dig  cojjper''^ 
(Deut.  viii.  9;  -Job  xxviii.  2).  It  was  so  plentiful 
in  the  days  of  Solomon  that  the  quantity  employed 
in  the  Temple  could  not  be  estimated,  it  was  so 
great  (1  K.  vii.  47).  Much  of  the  copper  which 
David  had  prepared  for  this  work  was  taken  from 
the  Syrians  after  the  defeat  of  Hadadezer  (2  San 
viii.  8),  and  more  was  presented  by  Toi,  king  of 
Hamath.  The  market  of  Tyre  was  supplied  with 
vessels  of  the  same  metal  i>y  the  merchants  of 
Javan,  Tubal,  and  Meshech  (Ez.  xxvii.  13).  There 
is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  brass,  a  mixture  of 
copper  and  zinc,  was  unknown  to  the  ancients.  To 
the  latter  metal  no  allusion  is  found.  But  tin  wa« 
well  known,  and  from  the  difficulty  which  attendi 


way  to  Greece,  2,000  talents  of  silver,  and  8,993,00( 
gold  darics ;  a  sum  which  in  these  days  would  amount 
to  about  6|  millions  of  pounds  sterling. 

b  Literally,  "  shekels  of  gold,  a  weight  of  800  "• 
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Ae  toughening  pure  copper  so  as  to  renr'-r  it  fit 
for  hammering,  it  is  probable  that  the  mode  of  de- 
oxidizing copper  by  the  admixture  of  small  quanti- 
ties of  tin  had  been  early  discovered.  "  We  are 
inclined  to  think,"  says  Mr.  Napier,  ''that  Moses 
used  no  copper  vessels  for  domestic  purposes,  but 
bronze,  the  use  of  which  is  less  objectionable. 
Bronze,  not  being  so  subject  to  tarnish,  takes  on  a 
finer  polish,  and,  besides,  [its]  being  much  more 
easily  melted  and  cast  would  make  it  to  be  more  ex- 
tensively used  than  copper  alone.  These  practical 
considerations,  and  the  fact  of  almost  all  the  antique 
castings  and  other  articles  in  metal  that  are  pre- 
served from  these  ancient  times  being  composed  of 
bronze,  prove  in  our  opinion  that  where  the  word 
'  brass '  occurs  in  Scripture,  except  where  it  refers 
to  an  ore,  such  as  Job  xxviii.  2  and  Deut.  viii.  9,  it 
should  be  translated  bronze  "  {Metal,  of  the  Bible, 
p.  66).  Arms  (2  Sam.  xxi.  16;  Job  xx.  24;  Ps. 
xviii.  34)  and  armor  (1  Sam.  xvii.  5,  6,  38)  were 
made  of  this  metal,  which  was  capable  of  being  so 
wrought  as  to  admit  of  a  keen  and  hard  edge. 
The  Egyptians  employed  it  in  catting  the  hardest 
granite.  The  Mexicans,  before  the  discovery  of  iron, 
"  found  a  substitute  in  an  alloy  of  tin  and  copper ; 
and  with  tools  made  of  this  bronze  could  cut  not 
only  metals,  but,  with  the  aid  of  a  siliceous  dust, 
the  hardest  substances,  as  basalt,  porphyry,  ame- 
thysts, and  emeralds  "  (I'rescott,  Conq.  (f  Mexico, 
ch.  5).  The  great  skill  attained  by  the  Egyptians 
in  working  metals  at  a  very  early  period  throws 
light  upon  the  remarkable  facility  with  which  the 
Israelites,  during  their  wanderings  in  the  desert, 
elaborated  the  works  of  art  connected  with  the 
structure  of  the  Tabernacle,  for  which  great  ac- 
quaintance with  metals  was  requisite.  In  the 
troublous  times  which  followed  their  entrance  into 
Palestine  tiiis  knowledge  seems  to  have  been  lost, 
for  when  the  Temple  waa  built  the  metal-workers 
employed  were  Phoenicians. 

Iron,  like  copper,  was  found  in  the  hills  of  Pales- 
tine. The  "  iron  mountain  "  in  the  trans-Jordanic 
region  is  described  by  Josephus  {B.  J.  iv.  8,  §  2), 
and  was  remarkable  for  producing  a  particular  kind 
of  palm  (Mishna,  Succa,  ed.  Dachs,  p.  182).  Iron 
mines  are  still  worked  by  the  inhabitants  of  A>/r 
Huneh  in  the  S  of  the  valley  Znhardni;  smelting 
works  are  found  at  Shenmster,  3  hoiu's  \V.  of 
Baalbek,  and  others  in  the  oak-woods  at  Masbek 
(Ritter,  Erdkumle,  xvii.  73,  201);  but  the  method 
employed  is  the  simplest  possible,  like  that  of  the 
old  Samothracians,  and  the  iron  so  obtained  is 
chiefly  used  for  horse-shoes. 

Tin  and  lead  were  both  known  at  a  very  early 
period,  though  there  is  no  distinct  trace  of  them  in 
i'alestine.  The  former  was  among  the  spoils  of  the 
Alidianites  (Num.  xxxi.  22),  who  might  have  ob- 
tained it  in  their  intercourse  with  the  Phoenician 
merchants  (comp.  Gen.  xxxvii.  25,  36),  who  them- 
selves procured  it  from  Tarshish  (Ez.  xxvii.  12)  and 
the  tin  countries  of  the  west.  The  allusions  to  it 
in  the  Old  Testament  principally  point  to  its  ad- 
mixture with  the  ores  of  the  precious  metals  (Is.  i. 
25;  Ez.  xxii.  18,  20).  It  must  have  occurred  in 
the  composition  of  bronze:  the  Assyrian  bowls  and 

a  A  large  collection  of  these  will  be  found  in  Gltus- 
tii  Philologia  Sacra  (lib.  iv.  tr.  3,  obs.  17),  together 
▼ith  a  singular  Jewish  tradition  bearing  upon  the 
point.  The  most  singular  rendering,  perhaps,  .a  that 
'>1  Aquila,  xoAii/bs  tou  v&payiaytov,  "  the  bridle  .>f  the 
\queduct,"  perhaps  -"vith  Bome  reference  to  the  irriga- 
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dishes  In  the  British  Museum  are  found  to  contaia 
one  part  of  tin  to  ten  of  copper.  "  The  tin  waa 
probably  obtained  from  Phoenicia,  and  consequently 
that  used  in  the  bronzes  in  the  British  Museum 
may  actually  have  been  exported,  nearly  three 
thousand  years  ago,  from  the  British  Isles  "  (Lay- 
ard,  Nin.  and  Bab.  p.  191). 

Antimony  (2  K.  ix.  30;  Jer.  iv.  30,  A.  V. 
"  painting  "),  in  the  form  of  powder,  was  used  by 
the  Hebrew  women,  like  the  kohl  of  the  Arabs,  for 
coloring  their  eyelids  and  eyebrows.     [Paint.] 

Further  information  will  be  found  in  the  articles 
upon  the  several  metals,  and  whatever  is  known  of 
the  metallurgy  of  the  Hebrews  will  be  discussed 
under  Mining.  W.  A.  W. 

*  METAPHORS  OF  PAUL.  [Games; 
James,  Epistle  of.] 

METE'RUS  (Bairripois:  [Aid.  Mer^pow]). 
According  to  the  list  in  1  Esdr.  v.  17,  "  the  sons 
of  Meterus  "  returned  with  Zorobabel.  There  is 
no  corresponding  name  in  the  lists  of  Ezr.  ii.  and 
Neh.  vii.,  nor  is  it  traceable  in  the  Vulgate. 

ME'THEG-AM'MAH  (H^Sn  50^  [see 
below]:  t^v  a/pcopuriufvrjv-  Frosnum  tribuii),  a 
place  which  David  took  from  the  Philistines,  ap- 
parently in  his  last  war  with  them  (2  Sam.  viii.  1). 
In  the  parallel  passage  of  the  Chronicles  (1  Chr. 
xviii.  1),  "  Gath  and  her  daughter-towns"  is  sub- 
stituted for  Metheg  ha-Ammah. 

The  rendei-ings  are  legion,  almost  each  translator 
having  his  own;"  but  the  interpretations  may  be 
reduced  to  two :  1.  That  adopted  by  Gesenius 
{Thesnur.  113)  and  Fiirst  {Handiob.  102  6),  in 
which  Ammah  is  taken  as  meaning  "  mother-city  '* 
or  "metropolis"  (comp.  2  Sam.  xx.  19),  and 
Metheg-ha- Ammah  "  the  bridle  of  the  mother-city  " 
—  namely  of  Gath,  the  chief  town  of  the  Philistines. 
If  this  is  correct,  the  expression  "  daughter-towns  " 
in  the  corresponding  passage  of  Chronicles  is  a 
closer  parallel,  and  more  characteristic,  than  it  ap- 
pears at  first  sight  to  be.  2.  That  of  Ewald 
{Oesch.  iii.  190),  who,  taking  Ammah  as  meaning 
the  "forearm,"  treats  the  words  as  a  metaphor  to 
express  the  perfect  manner  in  which  David  had 
smitten  and  humbled  his  foes,  had  torn  the  bridle 
from  their  arm,  and  thus  broken  forever  the  do- 
minion with  which  they  curbed  Israel,  as  a  rider 
manages  his  horse  by  the  rein  held  fast  on  hid 
arm. 

The  former  of  these  two  has  the  support  of  the 
parallel  passage  in  Chronicles;  and  it  is  no  vahd 
objection  to  it  to  say,  as  Ewald  in  his  note  to  the 
above  passage  does,  that  Gath  cannot  be  referred  to, 
because  it  had  its  own  king  still  in  the  days  of 
Solomon,  for  the  king  in  Solomon's  time  may  have 
been,  and  probably  was,  tributary  to  Israel,  as  the 
kings  "on  this  side  the  Euphrates"  (1  K.  iv.  24) 
were.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  an  obvious  objec 
tion  to  Ewald's  interpretation  that  to  control  hii 
horse  a  rider  must  hold  the  bridle  not  on  his  arm 
but  fast  in  Lis  hand.  G. 

METHU'SAEL  (bs:^^:1np  man  of  Godx 
Madovad\a'    Mathusael),    the   son  of  Mehujael, 

tion  of  the  rich  district  in  which  Gath  was  situated. 
Aqueduct  is  derived  from  the  Chaldee  version,  MHCM, 
whici  has  that  signification  amongst  others.  Aquila 
adopts   a  similar   renderiug  in    the   cann  of  the  liill 

AHMiUI. 
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fourth  in  descent  from  Cain,  and  father  of  I^mech 
(Gen.  iv.  18).  A.  B. 

METHU'SELAH  (nbt{>n^,  mnnofoff- 
iprinff,  or  possibly  man  of  a  d<vi't:»  MadovadKa- 
Afalhusnln),  the  son  of  ICnoch,  sixth  in  descent 
fipom  Setli,  and  father  of  Lamecli.  'I'he  reseml)lance 
of  tlie  name  to  the  preceding,  on  wliich  (with  the 
coincidence  of  the  name  Lamech  in  (he  next  gen- 
eration in  both  lines)  some  theories  have  been 
formed,  seems  to  be  apparent  rather  than  real. 
Tlie  life  of  Methuselah  is  fixed  by  Gen.  v.  27  at 
969  years,  a  period  exceeding  that  of  any  other 
patriarch,  and,  according  to  the  Hebrew  chronology, 
bringing  his  death  down  to  the  very  year  of  tlie 
Flood.  The  LXX.  reckoning  makes  him  die  six 
years  before  it;  and  the  Samaritan,  although 
shortening  his  life  to  720  years,  gives  the  same 
result  as  the  Hebrew.  [Chkonology.]  On  the 
subject  of  Longevity,  see  Patkiahchs.       A.  B. 

*  METE -YARD,  Lev.  xix.  35.  [Meas- 
ure.] 

MEU'NIM  (D^3Jirp  [Jiabilatum]:  [Rom. 
Me'iuu>i/\  Vat.]  Vleaeivoofji  ;  [FA.  Mecrcetro^;] 
Alex.  Mceij'Wju:  Munlm),  Neh.  vii.  52.  Elsewhere 
given  in  A.  V.  as  MEHu^•l^l  and  Mehunims. 

MEZ'AHAB  (nnj  ^p  [see  below] :  Mat- 
^ocifi'^  Alex.  Me^ooyS  in  Gen.,  but  omits  in  1  Chr. ; 
[in  Ghr.,  Comp.  MeCad^:]  Mezaab),  The  father 
of  Matred  and  grandfather  of  Mehetabel,  who 
was  wife  of  Hadar  or  Hadad,  the  last  named  king 
of  Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi.  39;  1  (Jhr.  i.  50).  His 
name,  which,  if  it  be  Hebrew,  signifies  "  waters  of 
gold,"  has  given  rise  to  much  s{)ecuIation.  Jarchi 
renders  it,  "  what  is  gold?  "  and  explains  it,  "  he 
was  a  rich  man,  and  gold  was  not  valued  in  his 
eyes  at  all."  Abarbanel  says  he  was  *'  rich  and 
great,  so  that  on  this  account  he  was  called  Meza- 
hab,  for  the  gold  was  in  his  house  as  water."  "  Hag- 
gaon  "  (writes  Aben  P^zra)  "  said  he  was  a  refiner 
of  gold,  but  others  said  that  it  pointed  to  those 
who  make  gold  from  brass."  The  Jerusalem  Tar- 
gum  of  course  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of 
punning  upon  the  name,  and  combined  the  explan- 
ations given  by  Jarchi  and  Haggaon.  The  latter 
part  of  Gen.  xxxvi.  39  is  thus  rendered :  "  the 
name  of  his  wife  was  Mehetabel,  daughter  of  Matred, 
the  daughter  of  a  refiner  of  gold,  who  was  wearied 

with  labor  (Sl")CpD,  matredd)  all  the  days  of  his 
life;  after  he  had  eaten  and  was  filled,  he  turned 
and  said,  what  is  gold?  and  what  is  silver?  "  A 
somewhat  similar  paraphrase  is  given  in  the  Tar- 
gum  of  the  Pseudo-Jonathan,  except  that  it  is  there 
referred  to  Matred,  and  not  to  Mezahab.  The 
Arabic  Version  translates  the  name  "  water  of  gold," 
which  must  have  been  from  the  Hebrew,  while  in 
the  Targum  of  Onkelos  it  is  rendered  "  a  refiner  of 
gold,"  as  in  the  Quaistiones  Hebraicoein  Paralip.^ 

a  There  is  some  difficulty  about  the  derivation  of 
this  name.     The  latter  portion  of  the  root  is  certainly 

nbC?  (from  nbtt\  "  to  send  "),  used  for  a  «  mis- 
itlle  "  "in  2  Chr.  xxxii.  5.  Joel  ii.  8,  and  for  a  "  branch  " 
in  Cant.  iv.  13,  Is.  xvi.  8.  The  former  portion  is  de- 
lved by  many  of  the  older  Hebraists  from  H'^D,  "  t» 
lie."  and  Tarious  interpretations  given  accordingly. 
see  in  Leusden's  Onomasticon,  "  mortem  suaui  misit," 
mortis  Blue  arma,"  etc.  Others  make  it  "he  dies, 
'•^4  it  [i  e  the  Flood]  Is  sent,"  supposing  it  either  a 
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attributed  to  Jerome,  and  the  traditicns  gl?6t 
al)ove  ;  which  seems  to  indicate  that  origiuallj 
there  was  something  in  the  Hebrew  text,  now  want 
ing,  which  gave  rise  to  this  rendering,  and  of  whici 

the  present  reading,  ''D,  me,  h  an  abbreviation. 

VV.  A.  W. 

MI'AMIN  (P^^  [on  the  right  hand,  or  perh 
son  of  the  rujht  hand] :  MfUfiiv;  [Vat.  FA.  Afia- 
fieiV,]  Alex.  MfafjLifA.:  Minmin).  1.  A  layman  of 
Israel  of  the  sons  of  Parosh,  who  had  marrietl  a 
foreign  wife  and  put  her  away  at  the  bidding  of 
Ezra  (Ezr.  x.  25).  He  is  called  Maelus  in  1  Esdr, 
ix.  26. 

2.  (Omitted  hi  Vat.  MS.,  [also  in  Rom.  Alex. 
FA.i;  FA.'^]  Mei;>ij/:  Miaiiiin.)  A  priest  or  family 
of  priests  who  went  up  from  Babylon  with  Zerub- 
babel  (Neh.  xii.  5);  probably  the  same  as  Mi.rAMiN 
in  Neh.  x.  7.  In  Neh.  xii.  17  the  name  appears  in 
the  form  Miniamin. 

MIB'HAR  O^^'^-  [choice,  and  hence  chosen, 
best]:  Mefiad\;  Ahx'Ma^ap:  Mibahar).  "  Mib- 
har  the  son  of  Haggeri "  is  the  name  of  one  of 
David's  heroes  in  tlie  list  given  in  1  Chr.  xi.  The 
verse  (38)  in  which  it  occurs  appears  to  l)e  corrupt, 
for  in  the  corresponding  catalogue  of  2  Sam.  xxiii. 
36  we  find,  instead  of  "  Mibhar  the  son  of  Haggeri," 
"of  Zobah,  Bani  the  Gadite."      It  is  easy  to  see, 


Bani  Haffgadi,  could  be  corrupted  into  "'"iSn'^S, 

ben-haggeri ;  and  '''T^n  is  actually  the  reading 
of  three  of  Kennicott's  MSS.  in  1  Chr.,  as  well  as 
of  the  Syriac  and  Arab,  versions,  and  the  Targum  of 
R.  Joseph.       But  that  "Mibhar"  is  a  corruption 

of  n^--^  (or  S:21*72,  ace.  to  some  MSS.'i, 
mitstsobah,  "  of  Zobah,"  as  Kennicott  (Dissert,  p. 
215)  and  Cappellus  (Crit.  Sacr.  i.  c.  5)  conclude, 
is  not  so  clear,  though  not  absolutely  imi^ssible.  It 
would  seem  from  the  LXX.  of  2  Sam.,  where,  in- 
stead of  "Zobah"  we  find  iroKvdwdiJLews,  that 
both  readings  originally  co-existed,  and  were  read 

by  the  LXX.  S^-^H  nTl'2y^,mibchar  hntstsdbd, 
"choice  of  the  host."  If  this  were  the  case,  the 
verse  in  1  Chr.  would  stand  thus:  "  Igal  the  brother 
of  Nathan,  flower  of  the  host;  Bani  the  Gadite." 

W.  A.  W. 

MIB'SAM  (n:Jf^"'nr,  sioeet  odoi;  Ges.:  Mtur- 
o-dfA.;  [in  1  Chr.,  Vat.  Maaaa,  Alex.  Ma^av, 
Aid.  Ma^crdfi'-]  Mabsam).  1.  A  son  of  Ishtnael 
(Gen.  XXV.  13;  1  Chr.  i.  29),  not  elsewhere  men- 
tioned. The  signification  of  his  name  has  led  some 
to  propose  an  identification  of  the  trilie  sprung 
from  him  with  some  one  of  the  Abrahamic  trii)e8 
settled  in  Arabia  aromatifera,  and  a  coimection  with 
the  balsam  of  Arabia  is  suggested  (Bunsen,  Bidet' 


name  given  afterwards  from  the  event,  or  one  given 
in  prophetic  foresight  by  Enoch.     The  later  Hebraist! 

(see  Ges.  Lex.)  derive  it  from  -inD,   the  constructiTe 

form  of  D72,  "  man,"  the  obsolete  singular,  of  which 

the  plural  D'^inp  is  found.  This  gives  one  or  othei 
of  the  interpretations  in  the  text.  We  can  only  decidf 
between  them  (if  at  all)  by  'oternal  probability,  whick 
to  incline  to  the  former. 
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cerk,  BLaliich,  Oen.  i83).  The  situation  of  Mek- 
keh  is  well  adapted  for  his  settlements,  surrounded 
as  it  is  by  traces  of  other  ishmaelite  tribes ;  never- 
theless the  identification  seems  fanciful  and  far- 
fetched. 

2.  [Ma/Sao-a/x;  Alex.  Ma$a(Tau:  Mapsnm.]  A 
son  of  Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  25),  perhaps  named  after 
the  Ishmaelite  Mibsam,  for  one  of  his  brothers  was 
named  Mishma,  as  was  one  of  those  of  the  older 
Mibsam.  E.  S.  P. 

MIB'ZAPv  (^^^P  [fortress]:  in  Gen. 
MaCdp;  in  1  Chr.,  Ba^adp;  [Vat.  Ma(ap;]  Alex. 
Maj^crap  '•  Mdbsar).  One  of  the  phylarchs  or 
"  dukes "  of  ICdom  (1  Chr.  i.  53)  or  Esau  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  42)  after  the  death  of  Hadad  or  Hadar. 
They  are  said  to  be  enumerated  "  according  to  their 
Bettlements  in  the  land  of  their  possession;"  and 
Knobel  (Genesis),  understanding  Mibzai' (lit.  "for- 
tress") as  the  name  of  a  place,  has  attempted  to 
identify  it  with  the  rocky  fastness  of  Petra,  "  the 

strong  city  "  ("1^3X3  "T^^?,  Hr  mibtsar,  Ps.  cviii. 
10;  comp.  Ps.  Ix.'  9),  "  the  cliff,"  the  chasms  of 
which  were  the  chief  stronghold  of  the  Edomites 
(Jer.  xlix.  16;  Obad.  3).  W.  A.  W. 

MI'CAH     (n^^D,     but    in    vv.    1   and   4, 

!in^D'^?p,  l.  e.  Micayehu  [loJio  is  like  Jehovah] : 
Mtxoias,  but  [Vai,.]  once  [or  more,  Mai]  Met- 
XO-to-s '^  Alex.  Meixa,  but  once  [twice]  Mjx«* 
Michas,  Micha),  an  Israelite  whose  familiar  story 
is  preserved  in  the  xviith  and  xviiith  chapters  of 
Judges.  Tliat  it  is  so  preserved  would  seem  to  be 
owing  to  Micah's  accidental  connection  with  the 
colony  of  Danites  who  left  the  original  seat  of  their 
tribe  to  conquer  and  found  a  new  Dan  at  Laish  — 
a  most  happy  accident,  for  it  has  been  the  means 
of  furnishing  us  with  a  picture  of  the  "interior" 
of  a  private  Israelite  family  of  the  rural  districts, 
which  in  many  respects  stands  quite  alone  in  the 
sacred  records,  and  has  probably  no  parallel  in  any 
literature  of  equal  age.« 

But  apart  from  this  the  narrative  has  several 
points  of  special  interest  to  students  of  Biblical  his- 
tory in  the  information  which  it  affords  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  nation,  of  the  members  of  which 
Micah  was  probably  an  average  specimen. 

We  see  (I.)  how  completely  some  of  the  most 
k  lemn  and  characteristic  enactments  of  the  Law 
had  become  a  dead  letter.  Micah  was  evidently  a 
devout  believer  in  .Jehovah.  While  the  Danites  in 
their  communications  use  the  general  term  /'Jiohi/n, 
'God"  ("ask  counsel  of  God,"  xviii.  5;  "God 
h&th  given  it   into  your  hands,"   ver.   10),  with 
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a  *  For  one  of  Stanley's  finest  sketches  (drawn  out  of 
the  inciJents  relating  to  this  Micah),  see  his  Jewish 
Churc/i,  i.  327  332.  The  fragment  is  invaluable  as  an 
lUustraMon  of  the  social  and  religious  condition  of  the 
Hebrews  in  that  rude  age.  Nothing  so  primitive  in  Greek 
M  Roman  literature  reveals  to  us  ''  such  details  of  the 
private  life  "  of  those  nations.  For  some  of  the  prac- 
tical teachings  of  this  singular  episode  for  all  times, 
lee  Bishop  Hall's  Cm  emplalions,  bk.  x.  6.  H. 

b  One  of  a  thou.sand  cases  in  which  the  point  of  the 
ipntence  is  lost  by  the  translation  of  «  Jehovah  '   by 
the  Lord." 

c  It  does  not  seem  at  all  clear  that  the  words 
'  molten  image  "  and  "  graven  image  "  accuratel"  ex- 
ifess  the  original  words  Pesel  and  Massecah.  [Idol, 
ol.  ii.  p.  1121.]  As  the  Hebrew  text  now  stands,  th« 
gravon  image  '•  only  was  carried  off  to  Laish,  and  the 
molten"  one  remained  behind  Mrtth  Micah  (xriii.  20, 


Micah  and  his  household  the  case  is  quite  different. 
His  one  anxiety  is  to  enjoy  the  favor  of  Jehovah  ^ 
(xvii.  13);  the  formula  of  blessing  used  by  his 
mother  and  his  priest  invokes  the  same  awful  name 
(xvii.  2,  xviii.  6);  and  yet  so  completely  ignorant 
is  he  of  the  Law  of  Jehovah,  that  the  mode  which 
he  adopts  of  honoring  Him  is  to  make  a  molten 
and  a  graven  image,  teraphim  or  images  of  domestic 
gods,  and  to  set  up  an  unauthorized  priesthood, 
first  in  his  own  family  (xvii.  5),  and  then  in  the 
person  of  a  Levite  not  of  the  priestly  line  (ver.  12)— 
thus  disobeying,  in  the  n)ost  flagrant  manner,  the 
second  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  the  provis- 
ions for  the  priesthood  —  both  laws  which  lay  in 
a  peculiar  manner  at  the  root  of  the  religious  ex- 
istence of  the  nation.  Gideon  (viii.  27)  had  estab- 
lished an  ephod ;  but  here  was  a  whole  chaijel  of 
idols,  a  "  house  of  gods  "  (xvii.  5),  and  all  dedicated 
to  Jehovah. 

(2.)  The  story  also  throws  a  light  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  Levites.  They  were  indeed  "  divided 
in  Jacob  and  scattered  in  Israel "  in  a  more  literal 
sense  than  that  prediction  is  usually  taken  to  con- 
tain. Here  we  have  a  Levite  belonging  to  Beth- 
lehem-judah,  a  town  not  allotted  to  the  Levites,  and 
with  which  they  had,  as  far  as  we  know,  no  con- 
nection ;  next  wandering  forth,  with  the  world 
before  him,  to  take  up  his  abode  wherever  he  could 
find  a  residence ;  then  undertaking,  without  hesita- 
tion, and  for  a  mere  pittance,  the  charge  of  Micah's 
idol-chapel;  and  lastly,  carrying  off  the  property 
of  his  master  and  benefactor,  and  becoming  the 
first  priest  to  another  system  of  false  worship,  one 
too  in  which  Jehovah  had  no  part,  and  which 
ultimately  bore  an  important  share  in  the  disrup- 
tion of  the  two  kingdoms.^ 

But  the  transaction  becomes  still  more  remark- 
able when  we  consider  (3. )  that  this  was  no  obscure 
or  ordinary  Levite.  He  belonged  to  the  chief 
family  in  the  tribe,  nay,  we  may  say  to  the  chief 
family  of  the  nation,  for  though  not  himself  a 
priest,  he  was  closely  allied  to  the  priestly  house, 
and  was  the  grandson  of  no  less  a  jjerson  than  the 
great  Moses  himself.  For  the  "  Manasseh "  in 
xviii.  30  is  nothing  else  than  an  alteration  of 
"  Moses,"  to  shield  that  venerable  name  from  the 
discredit  which  such  a  descendant  would  cast  upon 
it.  [Manasseh,  vol.  ii.  p.  1776  a.]  In  this  fact 
we  possibly  have  the  explanation  of  the  much- 
debated  passage,  xviii.  3 :  "  they  knew  the  voice  ^ 
of  the  young  man  the  Levite."  The  grandson  of 
the  Lawgiver  was  not  unlikely  to  be  personally 
known  to  the  Danites ;  when  they  heard  his  voice 
(whether  in  casual  speech  or  in  loud  devotion  wa 

•30  ;  comp.  18).  True  the  LXX.  add  the  molten  image 
in  ver.  20,  but  in  ver.  30  they  agree  with  the  Hebrew 
text. 

<^  71p  =  voice.  The  explanation  of  J.  D.  Mi- 
chaelis  {Bihi'l  fur  Ungelelirten)  is  that  they  remarked 
that  he  did  not  speak  with  the  accent  of  the  Ephraim- 
ites.  But  Gesenius  rejects  this  notion  as  repugaant 
alike  to  "  the  expression  and  the  connection,"  and 
adopts  the  explanation  given  above  ( Gesch.  der  hebr, 
Sprache,  §  15,  2,  p.  55). 

*  Professor  Cassel  (Rlrhter  und  Ruth,  p.  161)  offers 
another  explanation  of  this  "  voice."  He  understands 
that  it  was  the  sound  of  the  bells  attached  to  the 
Levite's  sacerdotal  vestments,  which  notified  the  hearep« 
of  his  entering  the  sanctuary  for  worship.  S^e  & 
xxviU.  35.  H. 
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fcre  not  told)  they  recognized  it,  and  their  inquiries 
as  tt)  wlio  broujjht  him  hitlier,  what  he  did  there, 
and  what  he  had  there,  were  in  tiiis  case  the  eager 
questiosis  of  old  acquaintances  long  separated. 

(4.)  Tiie  narrative  gives  us  a  most  vivid  idea  of 
the  terrible  anarchy  in  which  the  country  was 
placed,  when  "  there  was  no  king  in  Israel,  and 
every  man  did  wliat  wsis  right  in  his  own  eyes," 
and  shows  how  urgently  necessary  a  central  au- 
thority had  become.  A  body  of  six  liundred  men 
completely  armed,  besides  the  train  of  their  families 
and  cattle,  traverses  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land,  not  on  any  mission  for  the  ruler  or  the  nation, 
as  on  later  occasions  (2  Sam.  ii.  12,  (fee,  xx.  7,  14), 
but  simply  for  their  private  ends.  1-^ntirely  disre- 
garding tlie  rights  of  private  property,  they  burst 
in  wherever  they  please  along  their  route,  and  plun- 
dering the  valuables  and  carrying  off  persons,  reply 
to  all  remonstrances  by  taunts  and  threats.  The 
Turkish  rule,  to  which  the  same  district  has  now 
the  misfortune  to  be  subjected,  can  hardly  be  worse. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  startling  to  our  Western 
minds  —  accustomed  to  associate  the  blessings  of 
Brder  with  religion  —  to  observe  how  religious  were 
:hese  lawless  freebooters  :  "  Do  ye  know  that  in 
these  houses  there  is  an  ephod,  and  teraphim,  and 
a  graven  image,  and  a  molten  image?  Now  there- 
fore consider  what  ye  have  to  do "  (xviii.  14), 
"  Hold  thy  peace,  and  go  with  us,  and  be  to  us  a 
father  and  a  priest  "  {ib.  19). 

As  to  the  dat«  of  these  interesting  events,  the 
narrative  gives  us  no  direct  information  beyond  the 
fact  that  it  was  before  the  beginning  of  the  mon- 
archy ;  but  we  may  at  least  infer  that  it  was  also 
before  the  time  of  Samson,  because  in  this  nar- 
rative (xviii.  12)  we  meet  with  the  origin  of  the 
name  of  Mahaiieh-dan,  a  place  which  already  bore 
that  name  in  Samson's  childhood  (xiii.  25,  where 
it  is  translated  in  the  A.  V.  "  the  camp  of  Dan  "). 
That  the  Danites  had  opponents  to  their  establish- 
ment in  their  proper  territory  before  the  Philistines 
enter  the  field  is  evident  from  Judg.  i.  34.  Josephus 
entirely  omits  the  story  of  Micah,  but  he  places  the 
narrative  of  the  Invite  and  his  concubine,  and  the 
destruction  of  Gibeah  (chaps,  xix.,  xx.,  xxi.)  —  a 
document  generally  recognized  as  part  of  the  same  « 
writh  the  story  of  Micah,  and  that  document  by  a 
different  hand  to  the  previous  portions  of  the  book 
—  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  account  of  the 
period  of  the  Judges,  before  Deborah  or  even  Ehud. 
(See  Ant.  v.  2,  §  8-12.)  The  writer  is  not  aware 
that  this  arrangement  has  been  found  in  any  MS. 
of  the  Hebrew  or  LXX.  text  of  the  book  of  Judges; 
but  the  fact  of  its  existence  in  Josephus  has  a  cer- 
tain weight,  especially  considering  the  accuracy  of 
that  writer  when  his  interests  or  prejudices  are  not 
joncenied ;  and  it  is  supported  by  the  mention  of 
Phinehas  the  grandson  of  Aaron  in  xx.  28.  An 
argument  against  the  date  being  before  the  time 
of  Del)orah  is  drawn  by  Bertheau  (p.  197)  from  the 
fact  that  at  that  time  the  north  of  Palestine  was  in 
the  possession  of  the  Canaanites  —  "  Jabin  king  of 
Canaan,  who  reigned  in  Hazor,"  in  the  immediate 


a  The  proofs  of  this  are  given  by  Bertheau  in  his 
?.ommentary  on  the  Book  in  the  Kurzgef.  exeg 
^andb.  (iii.  §  2 ;  p.  192). 

b  xviii.  1.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  words  "  all 
'beir  "  are  interpolated  by  our  translators. 

"  The  full  form  of  the  name  is  ^n"^D''72,  MicayahO,, 

who  is  lili9  Jehovah."  which  is  found  io  2  Chr. 
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neighboihood  of  Laish.  The  records  of  the  louthen 
Dan  are  too  scanty  to  permit  of  our  fixing  the  dat« 
from  the  statement  that  the  Danites  had  not  yet 
entered  on  their''  allotment  —  that  is  to  say,  the 
allotment  specified  in  Josh.  xix.  40-48.  But  that 
statement  strengthens  the  conclusion  arrived  at 
from  other  passages,  that  thtse  lists  in  Joshua  con 
tain  the  towns  (dloUed,  out  not  therefore  necessarily 
iwssessed  by  the  various  tribes.  "  Divide  the  land 
first,  in  confidence,  and  then  ix)sse.s3  it  afterwards,'* 
seems  to  be  the  principle  implied  in  such  passages 
as  Josh.  xiii.  7  (comp.  1);  xix.  49,  51  (LXX.  "so 
they  went  to  take  possession  of  the  land  "). 

The  date  of  the  record  itself  may  perhaps  l»€ 
more  nearly  arrived  at.  That,  on  the  one  hand,  it 
was  after  the  beginning  of  the  ujonarchy  is  evident 
from  the  references  to  the  ante-monarchical  times 
(xviii.  1,  xix.  1,  xxi.  25);  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  may  perhaps  infer  from  the  name  of  liethlehem 
being  given  as  "  Bethlehem- J udah,"  —  that  it  was 
before  the  fame  of  David  had  conferred  on  it  a 
notoriety  which  would  render  any  such  affix  un- 
necessary. The  reference  to  the  establishment  of 
the  house  of  God  in  Shiloh  (xviii.  31)  seems  also  to 
point  to  the  early  part  of  Saul's  reign,  before  tho 
incursions  of  the  Philistines  had  made  it  necessary 
to  remove  the  Tabernacle  and  Ephod  to  Nob,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Gibeah,  Saul's  head-quarters.    G. 

MFCAH  (nD*»p,  n^p^p,''  Cethib,  Jer. 
xxvi.  18  [who  as  Jehovah]  .  M.ixa'^as;  [FA.  in 
Jer.  Mixeas;  Vat.  in  Mic.  Meixai^as'-]  Michcpas). 
The  sixth  in  order  of  the  minor  prophets,  accord- 
ing to  the  arrangement  in  our  present  canon ;  in 
the  LXX.  he  is  placed  third,  after  Hosea  and 
Amos.  To  distinguish  him  from  Micaiah  the  son 
of  Indah,  the  contemporary  of  Elijah,  he  is  called 
the  MoRASTHiTE,  that  is,  a  native  of  Moresheth, 
or  some  place  of  similar  name,  which  Jerome  and 
Eusebius  call  Morasthi  and  identify  with  a  small 
village  near  Eleutheropolis  to  the  east,  where  for- 
merly the  prophet's  tomb  was  shown,  but  which  in 
the  days  of  Jerome  had  been  succeeded  by  a  church 
{EpiL  Paulce,  c.  6).  As  little  is  known  of  the 
circumstances  of  Micah's  life  as  of  many  of  the 
other  prophets.  Pseudo-Epiphanius  {Op.  ii.  p. 
245)  makes  him,  contrary  to  all  probability,  of  the 
tril)e  of  Ephraim;  and  besides  confounding  him 
with  Micaiah  the  son  of  Imlah,  who  lived  more 
than  a  century  before,  he  betrays  additional  igno- 
rance in  describing  Ahab  as  king  of  J  udah.  For 
rebuking  this  monarch's  son  and  successor  Jehoram 
for  his  impieties,  Micah,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  was  thrown  from  a  precipice,  and  buried 
at  Morathi  in  his  own  country,  hard  by  the  ceme- 
tery  of  Enakim  ('Evafcei/X)  ^  place  which  apparently 
exists  only  in  the  LXX.  of  Mic.  i.  10),  where  his 
sepulchre  was  still  to  be  seen.  The  Chronicon 
Paschale  (p.  148  c)  tells  the  same  tale.  Another 
ecclesiastical  tradition  relates  that  the  remains  of 
Habakkuk  and  INIicah  were  revealed  in  a  vision  tc 
Zebennus  bishop  of  Eleutheropolis,  in  the  reign  of 
Theodosius  the  Great,  near  a  place  called  Berath 


xiii.   2.   xvii.  7.     This   is  abbreviated  to   ^ITl'^D'^tt 

:  ^ 

Mic&ybnU,  m  Judg.  xvn.  1,  4 :  still  further  to  ^H'^D^ 
MicayShU  (Jer.  xxxvi.  11),  71^'^^T2,  Mti&ydh  (1  K 
xxii.  13);  and  finally  to  HS'^jp,  Micah,  ot  SD'^'U 
WiccL  (2  Sam.  ix.  12). 
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Mtia,  which  is  apparently  a  corruption  of  Morasthi 
(So/omen,  H.  E.  vii.  29;  Nicepliorus,  //.  E.  xii. 
i8).  'I'he  prophet's  tomb  was  called  by  the  hi- 
babitants  Nephsameemana,  which  Sozomen  renders 
uyrj/xa  ttkttSv. 

The  period  during  which  Micah  exercised  the 
prophetical  office  is  stated,  in  the  superscription  to 
his  prophecies,  to  have  extended  over  the  reigns  of 
Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah,  kings  of  Judah,  giving 
thus  a  maximum  limit  of  59  years  (b.  c  756-697), 
from  the  accession  of  -Jotham  to  the  death  of  Heze- 
kiah, and  a  minimum  limit  of  16  years  (h.  C.  742- 
726),  from  the  death  of  Jotham  to  the  accession  of 
Hezekiah.  In  either  case  he  would  be  contem- 
porary with  Hosea  and  Amos  during  part  of  their 
ministry  in  Israel,  and  with  Isaiah  in  Judah.  Ac- 
cording to  Rabbinical  tradition  he  transmitted  to 
the  prophets  Joel,  Nahum,  and  Habakkuk,  and  to 
Seraiah  the  priest,  the  mysteries  of  the  Kabbala, 
which  he  had  received  from  Isaiah  (R.  David  Ganz, 
Tstmach  D'tvid),  and  by  Syncellus  {Chroru)(jr.  p. 
199  c)  he  is  enumerated  in  the  reign  of  Jotham  as 
contemporary  with  Hosea,  Joel,  Isaiah,  and  Oded. 
With  respect  to  one  of  his  prophecies  (iii.  12)  it  is 
distinctly  assigned  to  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (Jer. 
xxvi.  18),  and  was  probably  delivered  before  the 
great  passover  which  inaugurated  the  reformation 
hi  Judah.  The  date  of  the  others  must  be  deter- 
mined, if  at  all,  by  internal  evidence,  and  the  periods 
to  which  they  are  assigned  are  therefore  necessarily 
conjectural.  Reasons  will  be  given  hereafter  for 
considering  that  none  are  later  than  the  sixth  year 
of  Hezekiah.  Bertholdt,  indeed,  positively  denies 
that  any  of  the  prophecies  can  be  referred  to  the 
reign  of  Hezekiah,  and  assigns  the  two  earlier  of 
the  four  portions  into  which  he  divides  the  book  to 
the  time  of  Ahaz,  and  the  two  later  to  that  of 
Manasseh  {Einleilun;/,  §  411),  because  the  idolatry 
which  prevailed  in  their  reigns  is  therein  denounced. 
But  in  the  face  of  the  superscription,  the  genuine- 
ness of  which  there  is  no  reason  to  question,  and 
of  the  allusion  in  Jer  xxvi.  18,  Bertholdt's  con- 
jecture cannot  be  allowed  to  have  nuich  weight. 
The  time  assigned  to  the  prophecies  by  the  only 
direct  evidence  which  we  possess,  agrees  so  well 
with  their  contents  that  it  may  fairly  be  accepted 
as  correct.  Why  any  discrepancy  should  be  per 
ceived  between  the  statement  in  Jeremiah,  that 
"  Micah  the  Morasthite  prophesied  in  the  days  of 
Hezekiah  king  of  Judah,"  and  the  title  of  his  book 
which  tells  us  that  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to 
him  "  in  the  days  of  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah," 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine.  The  former  does  not 
limit  the  period  of  Micah's  prophecy,  and  at  most 
applies  only  to  the  passage  to  which  direct  allusion 
is  made.  A  confusion  appears  to  have  existed  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  see  in  the  prophecy  in  its 
present  form  a  connected  whole,  between  the  actual 
delivery  of  the  several  portions  of  it,  and  their  col- 
lection and  transcription  into  one  book.  In  the 
case  of  Jeremiah  we  know  that  he  dictated  to 
Baruch  the  prophecies  which  he  had  delivered  in 
the  interval  between  the  13th  year  of  Josiah  and 

he  4th  of  Jehoiakim,  and  that,  when  thus  com- 
mitted to  writing,  they  were  read  before  the  people 
on  the  fast  day  (Jer.  xxxvi.  2,  4,  6).     There  is 

Reason  to  believe  that  a  similar  process  took  place 


o  Knobel  (Prophetismtts,  ii.  §  20)  imagines  that  the 
|rophecios  which  remain  belong  to  the  time  of  Heze- 
Uah,  and  that  those  delivered  under  Jotham  and  Ahaz 
aave  perished. 
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with  the  prophecies  of  Amos.  It  is,  therefore,  oou- 
ceivable,  to  say  the  least,  that  certain  portions  of 
Micah's  prophecy  may  have  been  uttered  in  tht 
reigns  of  Jotham  and  Ahaz,  and  for  the  probability 
of  this  there  is  strong  internal  evidence,  while  they 
were  collected  as  a  whole  in  the  reign  of  Hexekiali 
and  committed  to  writing.  Caspari  {Micha,  p.  781 
suggests  that  the  book  thus  written  may  have  bee^ 
read  in  the  presence  of  the  king  and  the  whol« 
people,  on  some  great  fast  or  festival  day,  and  that 
this  circumstance  may  have  been  in  the  minds  of 
the  elders  of  the  land  in  the  time  of  Jehoiakim^ 
when  they  appealed  to  the  impunity  which  Micah 
enjoyed  under  Hezekiah."  It  is  evident  from  Mic. 
i.  6,  that  the  section  of  the  prophecy  in  which  that 
verse  occurs  must  have  been  delivered  before  the 
destruction  of  Samaria  by  Shalmaneser,  which  took 
place  in  the  6th  year  of  Hezekiah  (cir.  B.  c.  722), 
and,  connecting  the  "high-places"  mentioned  in 
i.  5  with  those  which  existed  in  Judah  in  the  reigna 
of  Ahaz  (2  K.  xvi.  4;  2  Chr.  xxviii.  4,  25)  and 
Jotham  (2  K.  xv.  35),  we  may  be  justified  in  assign- 
ing ch.  i.  to  the  time  of  one  of  these  monarchs. 
probably  the  latter;  although,  if  ch.  ii.  be  consid- 
ered as  part  of  the  section  to  which  ch.  i.  belongs, 
the  utter  corruption  and  demoralization  of  the 
people  there  depicted  agree  better  with  what  his- 
tory tells  us  of  the  times  of  Ahaz.  Caspari  main- 
tains that  of  the  two  parallel  passages,  Mic.  iv.  1-5, 
Is.  ii.  2-5,  the  former  is  the  original  and  the  latter 
belongs  to  the  times  of  Uzziah  and  Jotham.''  The 
denunciation  of  the  hoi-ses  and  chariots  of  Judah 
(v.  10)  is  appropriate  to  the  state  of  the  country 
under  Jotham,  after  the  long  and  prosperous  reign 
of  Uzziah,  by  whom  the  military  strength  of  the 
people  had  been  greatly  developed  (2  Chr.  xxvi. 
11-15,  xxvii.  4-6).  Compare  Is.  ii.  7,  which  be- 
longs to  the  same  period.  Again,  the  forms  in 
which  idolatry  manifested  itself  in  the  reign  of 
Ah:iz  correspond  with  those  which  are  threatened 
with  destruction  in  Mic.  v.  12-14,  and  the  allusions 
in  vi.  16  to  the  '•  statutes  of  Omri,"  and  the  ''  works 
of  the  house  of  Ahab  "  seem  directly  pointed  at 
the  king,  of  whom  it  is  expressly  said  that  "  he 
walked  in  the  way  of  the  kings  of  Israel "  (2  K. 
xvi.  3).  It  is  impossible  in  dealing  with  internal 
evidence  to  assert  positively  that  the  inferences 
deduced  from  it  are  correct;  but  in  the  present 
instance  they  at  least  establish  a  probability,  that 
in  placing  the  period  of  Micah's  prophetical  activity 
between  the  times  of  Jotham  and  Hezekiah  the 
superscription  is  correct.  In  the  first  years  of 
Hezekiah 's  reign  the  idolatry  which  prevailed  in 
the  time  of  Ahaz  was  not  eradicated,  and  in  assign- 
ing the  date  of  Micah's  prophecy  to  this  period 
there  is  no  anachronism  in  the  allusions  to  idola- 
trous practices.  Maurer  contends  that  ch.  i.  was 
written  not  long  before  the  taking  of  Samaria,  but 
the  3d  and  following  chapters  he  places  in  the 
interval  between  the  destruction  of  Samaria  and 
the  time  that  Jerusalem  was  menaced  by  the  army 
of  Sennacherib  in  the  14th  year  of  Hezekiah.  But 
the  passages  which  he  quotes  in  support  of  his 
conclusion  (iii.  12,  iv.  9,  &c.,  v.  5,  &c.,  vi.  9,  &c., 
vii.  4.  12,  (fee. )  do  not  appear  to  be  more  suitable 
to  that  {leriod  than  to  the  first  years  of  Hezekiah, 
while  the  context  in  many  cases  requires  a  still 

b  Mic.  iv.  1-4  may  possibly,  as  Ewald  and  otheri 
have  suggested,  be  a  portion  of  an  older  prophecy  cur. 
rent  at  the  time,  which  was  adopted  both  by  Micab 
and  Isaiah  (Is.  ii.  2-4). 
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Barlier  date.  In  the  an-angement  adopted  by  Wells 
(pref.  to  Mirah,  §  iv.-vi.)  ch.  i.  was  delivered  in 
the  conteiiiiwrary  reigns  of  Jothani  king  of  Judah 
iind  of  I'ekah  king  of  Israel;  ii.  1  -  iv.  8  in  those 
of  Ahaz,  Pekah,  and  llosea;  iii.  12  being  assigned 
to  the  last  year  of  Ahaz,  and  the  reruaiuder  of  the 
book  to  the  reign  of  liezekiah. 

But,  at  wliatever  time  the  several  prophecies 
were  first  delivered,  they  appear  in  their  present 
form  as  an  organic  whole,  marked  by  a  certain 
regularity  of  development.  Three  sections,  omit- 
ting the  superscription,  are  introduced  by  the  same 

phrase,  ^17pir,  «•  hear  ye,"  and  represent  three 
natural  divisions  of  the  prophecy  —  i.,  ii.,  iii. -v., 
vi.  -  vi'..  —  each  connnencing  with  rebukes  and 
thrcatenings  and  closing  with  a  promise.  The  first 
aection  opens  with  a  magnificent  description  of  the 
coming  of  Jehovah  to  judgment  for  the  sins  and 
idolatries  of  Israel  and  Judah  (i.  2-4),  and  the 
sentence  pronounced  upon  Samaria  (5-9)  by  the 
Judge  Himself.  The  pDphet,  whose  sympathies 
are  strong  with  Judah,  and  especially  with  the 
lowlands  which  gave  him  birth,  sees  the  danger 
which  threatens  his  country,  and  traces  in  imagi- 
nation the  devastating  march  of  the  Assyrian  con- 
querors from  Samaria  onward  to  Jerusalem  and  the 
Bouth  (i.  9-16).  The  impending  punishment  sug- 
gests its  cause,  and  the  prophet  denounces  a  woe 
upon  the  people  generally  for  the  corruption  and 
violence  which  were  rife  among  them,  and  upon 
the  false  prophets  who  led  them  astray  by  pander- 
ing to  their  appetites  and  luxury  (ii.  1-11).  The 
sentence  of  captivity  is  passed  upon  them  (10)  but 
is  followed  instantly  by  a  promise  of  restoration 
and  triumphant  return  (ii.  12,  13).  The  second 
section  is  addressed  especially  to  the  princes  and 
heads  of  the  people,  their  avarice  and  rapacity  are 
rebuked  in  strong  terms,  and  as  they  have  been 
deaf  to  the  cry  of  the  suppliants  for  justice,  they 
too  "shall  cry  unto  Jehovah,  but  He  will  not  hear 
them"  (iii.  1-1).  The  false  prophets  who  had 
deceived  others  should  themselves  be  deceived  . 
"  the  sun  shall  go  down  over  the  prophets,  and 
the  day  shall  be  dark  over  them  "  (iii.  6).  Tor 
this  perversion  of  justice  and  right,  and  the  covet- 
ousness  of  the  heads  of  the  people  who  judged  for 
reward,  of  the  priests  who  taught  for  hire,  and  of 
the  prophets  who  divined  for  money,  Zion  should 
"  be  ploughed  as  a  field,"  and  the  mountain  of  the 
Temple  become  like  the  uncultivated  woodland 
oeights  (iii.  9-12).  But  the  threatening  is  again 
succeeded  by  a  promise  of  restoration,  and  in  the 
glories  of  the  IMessianic  kingdom  the  prophet  loses 
sight  of  the  desolation  which  should  befall  his 
'.ountry.  Instead  of  the  temple  mountain  covered 
tvith  the  wild  growth  of  the  forest,  he  sees  the 
nountain  of  the  house  of  Jehovah  established  on 
the  top  of  the  mountains,  and  nations  flowing  like 
rivers  unto  it.  The  reign  of  peace  is  inaugurated 
by  the  recall  from  Captivity,  and  Jehovah  sits  as 
king  in  Zion,  having  destroyed  the  nations  who 
hatl  rejoiced  in  her  overthrow.  The  predictions  in 
this  section  form  the  climax  of  the  book,  and 
Ewald  arranges  them  in  four  strophes,  consisting 
»f  from  seven  to  eight  verses  each  (iv.  1-8,  iv.  9- 
r.  2,  V.  3-9,  V.  10-15),  with  the  exception  of  the 
ast,  which  is  shorter,  and  in  which  the  prophet 
•everts  to  the  point  whence  he  started :  all  objects 


«  Ewald    now  maintains  that  Mic.    vi.,  vii.   is   by 
uiuther  hand  ;  probably  written  in  the  course  of  the 
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of  politic  and  idolatrous  confidence  must  be  rei 
moved  before  the  grand  consummation.  In  the 
last  section  (vi.,  vii.)  Jehovah,  by  a  bold  i)oetical 
figure,  is  represented  as  holding  a  controversy  with 
his  people,  pleading  with  them  in  justification  of 
his  conduct  towards  them  and  tha  reasonablenesi 
of  his  requirements.  The  dialogue  form  in  which 
chap.  vi.  is  cast  renders  the  picture  very  draniatic 
and  striking.  In  vi.  3-5  Jehovah  speaks;  the 
inquiry  of  the  people  follows  in  ver.  6,  indicating 
their  entire  ignorance  of  what  was  required  of 
them ;  their  inquiry  is  met  by  the  almost  impatient 
rejoinder,  "Will  Jehovah  be  pleased  with  thou- 
sands of  rams,  with  myriads  of  torrents  of  oil  V  " 
The  still  greater  sacrifice  suggested  by  the  people, 
"  Shall  I  give  my  firstborn  for  my  transgression  V  " 
calls  forth  the  definition  of  their  true  duty,  "  to 
do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly 
with  their  God."  How  far  they  had  fallen  short 
of  this  requirement  is  shown  in  what  follows  (9-12), 
and  judgment  is  pronounced  upon  them  (13-16). 
The  prophet  acknowledges  and  bewails  the  justice 
of  the  sentence  (vii.  1-6),  the  people  in  repentance 
patiently  look  to  God,  confident  that  their  prayer 
will  be  heard  (7-10),  and  are  reassured  by  the 
promise  of  deliverance  announced,  as  following  their 
punishment  (11-13),  by  the  prophet,  who  in  his 
turn  presents  his  petition  to  Jehovah  for  the  resto- 
ration of  his  people  (14, 15).  The  whole  concludes 
with  a  triumphal  song  of  joy  at  the  great  deliver- 
ance, like  that  from  Egypt,  which  Jehovah  will 
achieve,  and  a  full  acknowledgment  of  his  mercy 
and  faithfulness  to  his  promises  (16-20).  The 
last  verse  is  reproduced  in  the  song  of  Zacharias 
(Luke  i.  72,  73).« 

The  predictions  uttered  by  Micah  relate  to  the 
invasions  of  Shalmaneser  (i.  6-8;  2  K.  xvii.  4,  6) 
and  Sennacherib  (i.  9-16;  2  K.  xviii.  13),  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  (iii.  12,  vii.  13),  the  Cap- 
tivity hi  Babylon  (iv.  10),  the  return  (iv.  1-8,  vii. 
11),  the  establishment  of  a  theocratic  kingdom  in 
Jerusalem  (iv.  8),  and  the  Ruler  who  should  spring 
from  Bethlehem  (v.  2).  The  destruction  of  Assyria 
and  Babylon  is  supposed  to  be  referred  to  in  v.  5,  6, 
vii.  8,  10.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  prophecies 
commence  with  the  last  words  recorded  of  the 
prophet's  namesake,  Micaiah  the  son  of  Imlah, 
"  Hearken,  0  people,  every  one  of  you  "  (1  K.  xxii. 
28).  From  this,  Bleek  {Einleitung,  p.  539)  con- 
cludes that  the  author  of  the  history,  like  the 
ecclesiastical  historians,  confounded  Micah  the 
iNlorasthite  with  Micaiah  ;  while  Hengstenberg 
{C/iristolu(jy,  i.  409,  Eng.  tr.)  infers  that  the  coin- 
cidence was  intentional  on  the  part  of  tlie  later 
prophet,  and  that  "  by  this  very  circumstance  he 
gives  intimation  of  what  may  Ije  expected  from 
him,  shows  that  his  activity  is  to  be  considered  as 
a  continuation  of  that  of  his  predecessor,  who  was 
so  jealous  for  God,  and  that  he  had  more  iji  com- 
mon with  him  than  the  mere  name."  Either  cod~ 
elusion  rests  on  the  extremely  slight  foundation  oi 
the  occurrence  of  a  formula  which  was  at  once  the 
most  simple  and  most  natural  commencement  of  a 
prophetic  discourse. 

The  style  of  Micah  has  been  compared  with  that 
of  Hosea  and  Isaiah.  The  similarity  of  their  sub- 
ject may  account  for  many  resemblances  in  lan- 
guage with  the  latter  prophet,  which  were  almost 
unavoidable  (comp.  Mic.  i.  2  with  Is.  i.  2;  Mic.  ii 


7th  cent.  B.  c,  and  that  v.  9-14  is  the  origioal  cob 
elusion  of  Micah's  prophecy  (Jihrb.  xi.  p.  29). 
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I  with  la.  V.  8;  Mic.  ii.  6,  11  with  la.  xxx.  10: 
Mic.  ii.  12  with  Is.  x.  20-22 ;  Mic.  vi.  6-8  with  Is. 
i.  11-17).  The  diction  of  Micah  is  vigorous  and 
forcible,  sometimes  obscure  from  the  abruptness  of 
its  transitions,  but  varied  and  rich  in  figures  de- 
rived from  the  pastoral  (i.  8,  ii.  12,  v.  4,  5,  7,  8, 
vii.  14)  and  rural  lif»  of  the  lowland  country  (i.  G, 
iii.  12,  iv.  3,  12,  13,  vi.  15),  whose  vines  and  olives 
and  fig-trees  were  celebrated  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  27,  28), 
and  supply  the  prophet  with  so  many  striking  allu- 
sions (i.  6,  iv.  3,  4,  vi.  15,  vii.  1,  4)  as  to  suggest 
that,  like  Amos,  he  may  have  been  either  a  herds- 
man or  a  vine-dresser,  who  had  heard  the  howling 
of  the  jackals  (i.  8,  A.  V.  "dragons")  as  he 
watched  his  flocks  or  his  vines  by  night,  and  had 
geen  the  lions  slaughtering  the  sheep  (v.  8).  One 
peculiarity  which  he  has  in  common  with  Isaiah  is 
the  frequent  use  of  paronomasia;  in  i.  10-15  there 
is  a  succession  of  instances  of  this  figure  in  the 
^^^  plays  upon  words  suggested  by  the  ^'ari()us  places 
^^K  enumerated  (comp.  albO  ii.  4)  which  it  is  impossible 
H^P  to  transfer  to  English,  though  Ewald  has  atteuipted 
T^^  to  render  them  into  German  {Prophtten  dts  A.  B. 
i.  329,  330).     The  poetic  vigor  of  the  opening  scene 

I  and  of  the  dramatic  dialogue  sustained  throughout 
the  last  two  chapters  has  already  been  noticed. 
The  language  of  Micah  is  quoted  in  Matt.  ii.  5, 
6,  and  his  prophecies  alluded  to  in  Matt.  x.  35,  36 ; 
Mark  xiii.  12;  Luke  xii.  53;  John  vii.  42. 
*  The  more  inifwrtant  older  writers  on  Mi- 
c&h  are  Chytraeus  (1565),  Calvin  (1671),  Pocock 
(1677),  Schnurrer  (1783),  Justi  (1799),  Hartmaun 
(1800).  The  later  writers  are  Theiner,  Hitzig, 
Maurer,  Umbreit,  Ewald,  Keil,  Henderson,  Pusey, 
Noyes,  Cowles.  (For  the  titles  of  their  works 
see  Amos;  Joel;  Malachi.)  Add  to  these 
Caspari,  Ueher  Micha  den  Morasthiten  u.  seine 
Schrift  (1852),  and  the  articles  of  Niigelsbach  in 
Herzog's  Real-Encyk.  ix.  517  fF,  and  of  Wunderlich 
in  Zeller's  Bibi.  Worterb.  ii.  122.  The  best  in- 
troduction to  Micah  in  the  English  language  is 
that  of  Dr.  Pusey,  prefixed  to  his  Conmientary. 
Part  xiv.  of  Lange's  Bibeluierk  des  A.  Test.,  by 
Dr.  Paul  Kleinert  (1868),  comprises  Obadiah, 
Jonah,  Micah,  Nahum,  and  Habakkuk.  It  con- 
tains a  well  classified  list  of  the  principal  com- 
mentators of  all  periods  on  all  the  minor  prophets. 
For  the  Messianic  passages  in  Micah  see  the  writers 
on  Christology  (Hengstenberg,  Hiivernick,  Tho- 
luck,  Stahelin,  Hofraann,  J.  Pye  Smith).  [Mala- 
chi.] On  the  prophet's  personal  appearance,  and 
the  general  scope  of  his  predictions,  see  especially 
Stanley  {Lectures  on  the  Jeicish  Church,  ii.  492- 
494).  Micah's  "last  words  are  those  which,  cen- 
turies afterwards,  were  caught  up  by  the  aged 
!~T  priest,  whose  song  unites  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
E  ments  together.  '  Thou  wilt  perform  the  truth  to 
r  Jacob,  and  the  mercy  to  Abraham,  which  thou 
r  hast  sworn ; '  to  send  forth  a  second  David,  the 
r  mighty  child,  whose  unknown  mother  is  already 
travailing  for  his  birth  (Mic.  vii.  18-20 ;  Luke  i.  72, 
73)." 

A  certain  minuteness  characterizes  some  of 
Micah's  predictions,  not  always  found  or  to  be 
expected  in  the  fulfillment  of  prophecy.  It  is  he 
iho  mentioned  beforehand  the  name  of  the  place 
irhere  the  Messiah  was  to  be  bom;  and,  accord- 
jigly,  on  Herod's  proposing  his  question  as  to  this 
point  to  the  Jewish  scribes  and  priests,  they  were 
•eady  at  once  with  the  anewer  that  Micah  ha:? 
declared  that  Bethlehem  was  to  be  made  memo- 
rable by  that  event  (Matt.  ii.  3-6^.     He  foretold 
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"  that  Ziou  should  be  ploughed  as  a  field  and 
Jerusalem  become  heaps;"  and  the  traveller  at  the 
present  day  sees  oxen  ploughing  and  fields  Oi  jrain 
ripening  on  the  slopes  of  the  sacred  mount.  Of 
the  doom  of  Samaria  he  said  in  the  glory  and 
pride  of  that  city :  "I  will  make  Samaria  as  an  heap 
of  the  field,  and  as  plantings  of  a  vineyard :  and 
1  will  pour  down  the  stones  thereof  into  the  val 
ley,  and  1  will  discover  the  foundations  thereof"  (i 
6).  The  site  of  Samaria  has  now  been  ploughed  for 
centuries.  Its  terraces  are  covered  with  grain  and 
fruit-trees.  The  stones  which  belonged  to  the 
town  and  walls  have  rolled  down  the  sides  of  the 
hill,  or  have  been  cast  over  the  brow  of  it,  and  lie 
scattered  along  the  edge  of  the  valley.  Yet  we 
are  not  to  insist  on  such  circumstantiality  (as  in 
the  last  two  cases)  as  essential  to  the  truth  of 
prophecy.  It  is  a  law  of  prophetic  representation 
that  it  often  avails  itself  of  specific  traits  and  inci- 
dents as  the  drapery  only  of  the  general  occurrence 
or  truth  contemplated  by  the  sacred  writer.  What 
is  peculiar  in  the  above  instances  is  that  the  form 
and  the  reaUty  of  the  predictions  so  strikingly 
agree.  Many  of  tbe  popular  treatises  on  prophecy 
(that  of  Dr.  Keith  is  not  exempt  from  this  fault) 
carry  this  idea  of  a  literal  fulfilhnent  too  far.    H. 

2.  (Mixo?  [^'at.  HxaO  Micha.)  A  descen- 
dant of -Joel  the  Keubenite  [Joel,  5],  and  ancestor 
of  Heerah,  who  was  prince  of  his  tribe  at  the  time 
of  the  captivity  of  the  northern  kingdom  (1  Chr. 
V.  5). 

3.  [In  1  Chr.  viii..  Vat.  Mtx'a?  i^->  ^at.  FA. 
MeixO']  '^^^^  8on  of  Merib-baal,  or  Mephibosheth, 
the  son  of  Jonathan  (1  Chr.  viii.  34,  35,  ix.  40,  41 ) 
In  2  Sam.  ix.  12  he  is  called  Micha. 

4.  [Mtxa;  V**"  MetxasJ  A  Kohathite  Levite, 
eldest  son  of  Uzziel  the  brother  of  Amram,  and 
therefore  cousin  to  Moses  and  Aaron  (1  Chr.  xxiii. 
20).  In  Ex.  vi.  22  neither  Micah  nor  his  brother 
Jesiah,  or  Isshiah,  appears  among  the  sons  of  Uzziel, 
who  are  there  said  to  be  Mishael,  Elzaphan,  and 
Zithri.  In  the  A.  V.  of  1  Chr.  xxiv.  24,  25,  t>ie 
names  of  the  two  brothers  are  written  Micuah 
and  Isshiah,  though  the  Hebrew  forms  are  the 
same  as  in  the  preceding  chapter.  This  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  cc.  xxiii.,  xxii^.,  were  trans- 
lated by  different  hands. 

5.  (Mtxa^as;  C^^t.  Me*xo'oy.])  The  ^ther 
of  Abdon,  a  man  of  high  stntion  in  the  reign  of 
Josiah.  in  2  K.  xxii.  12  he  is  called  "Michaiah 
the  father  of  Achbor."  W.  A.  W. 

MICA'IAH  [3  syl.]  (^n'JJ'^D  {who  a$  Je- 
hovah]'.  Mixaias]  [Vat.  Meixaias']  Michceaf). 
There  are  seven  persons  of  this  name  in  the  O.  T. 
besides  Micah  the  Levite,  to  whom  the  namo  !» 
twice  given  in  the  Hebrew  (Judg.  xvii.  1,  4); 
Micah  and  Micaiah  meaning  the  same  thing,  "  \V^ho 
like  Jehovah?"  In  the  A.  V.  however,  mih  the 
one  exception  following,  the  name  is  given  aa 
Michaiah. 

The  son  of  Imlah,  a  prophet  of  Samaria,  who, 
in  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Ahab,  king  of 
Israel,  predicted  his  defeat  and  death,  B.  c.  897. 
The  circumstances  were  as  follows:  Three  years 
after  the  great  battle  with  Benhadad,  king  of  Syria, 
in  which  the  extraordinary  number  of  100,000 
Syrian  <ioldiers  is  said  to  have  been  slain  without 
reckoning  the  27,000  who,  it  is  asserted,  were  killed 
by  the  falling  of  the  wall  at  Aphek,  Ahab  proposed 
to  Jehoshaphat  king  of  Judah  that  they  should 
iointly  go  up  to  battle  against  Kainoth  Gilead; 
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which  Benhadad  was,  apparently,  bound  by  treaty 
to  restore  to  Ahab.  Jelioshapliat,  whose  son  Jeho- 
rani  had  married  Athaliah,  Aiiab's  daughter,  as- 
dented  in  cordial  words  to  the  proposal;  but  sug- 
gested that  they  should  first  '•  inquire  at  the  word 
of  Jehovah."  Accordingly,  Ahab  assembled  400 
prophets,  while,  in  an  open  space  at  tlie  gate  of 
the  city  of  Samaria,  he  and  Jehoshaphat  sat  in 
royal  robes  to  meet  and  consult  them.  The  proph- 
ets unanimously  gave  a  favorable  response;  and 
among  them,  Zedekiah,  the  son  of  Chenaanah, 
made  horns  of  iron  as  a  symbol,  and  announced, 
from  Jehovah,  that  with  those  horns  Ahab  would 
push  the  Syrians  till  he  consumed  them.  For  some 
reason  which  is  unexplained,  and  can  now  only  be 
conjectured,  Jehoshaphat  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
answer,  and  asked  if  there  was  no  other  prophet 
of  Jehovah  at  Samaria.  Ahab  replied  that  there 
was  yet  one  —  Micaiah,  the  son  of  Imlah ;  but,  in 
words  which  obviously  call  to  mipd  a  passage  in 
the  Iliad  (i.  106),  he  added,  "  I  hate  him,  for  he 
does  not  prophecy  good  concerning  me,  but  evil." 
Micaiah  was,  nevertheless,  sent  for;  and  after  an 
attempt  had  in  vain  been  made  to  tamper  with 
him,  he  first  expressed  an  ironical  concurrence  with 
the  400  prophets,  and  then  openly  foretold  the 
defeat  of  Ahab's  army  and  the  death  of  Ahab 
himself.  And  in  opposition  to  the  other  prophets, 
he  said,  that  he  had  seen  Jehovah  sitting  on  his 
throne,  and  all  the  host  of  Heaven  standing  by 
Him,  on  his  right  hand  and  on  his  left:  that 
Jehovah  said,  Who  shall  persuade  Ahab  to  go  up 
and  fall  at  Ramoth  Gilead?  that  a  Spirit"  came 
forth  and  said  that  he  would  do  so;  and  on  being 
asked,  Wherewith?  he  answered,  that  he  would 
go  forth  and  be  a  lying  spirit  in  the  mouth  of  all 
the  prophets.  Irritated  by  the  account  of  this 
vision,  Zedekiah  struck  Micaiah  on  the  cheek,  and 
Ahab  ordered  Micaiah  to  be  taken  to  prison,  and 
fed  on  bread  and  water,  till  his  return  to  Samaria. 
Ahab  then  went  up  with  his  army  to  Kanioth 
Gilead;  and  in  the  battle  which  ensued,  Benhadad, 
who  could  not  have  failed  to  become  acquainted 
with  Micaiah's  prophecy,  uttered  so  publicly,  which 
had  even  led  to  an  act  of  public,  personal  vioknce 
on  the  part  of  Zedekiah,  gave  special  orders  to 
direct  the  attack  against  Ahab,  individually.  Ahab, 
on  the  other  hand,  requested  Jehoshaphat  to  wear 
his  royal  robes,  which  we  know  that  the  king  of 
Judah  had  brought  with  him  to  Samaria  (1  K. 
xxii.  10);  and  then  he  put  himself  into  disguise 
or  the  battle;  hoping  thus,  probably,  to  baffle  the 
iesigns  of  Benhadad,  and  the  prediction  of  Mica- 
iah —  but  he  was,  nevertheless,  struck  and  mor- 
tally wounded  in  the  combat  by  a  random  arrow. 
See  1  K.  xxii.  1-35 ;  and  2  Chr.  xviii.  —  the  two 
accounts  in  which  are  nearly  word  for  word  the 
game. 

Josephns  dwells  emphatically  on  the  death  of 
Ahab,  as  showing  the  utility  of  prophecy,  and  the 
impossibility  of  escaping  destiny,  even  when  it  is 
revealed  beforehand  {Ant.  viii.  15,  §  6).  He  says 
that  it  steals  on  human  souls,  flattering  them  with 
cheerful  hopes,  till  it  leads  them  round  to  the 
point  whence  it  will  gain  the  mastery  over  them. 
This  was  a  theme  familiar  to  the  Greeks  in  many 

a  As  the  definite  article  is  prefixed  in  Hebrew,  The- 
ttiuB,  Bertheau,  and  Bunsen  translate  the  Spirit,  and 
Dnderstand  a  personification  of  the  Spirit  of  Prophecy, 
but  the  original  words  seem  to  be  merely  an  extreme 
jistjujc*  of  the  Ilebrews  conceiving  as   iefinite  what 
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tragic  tales,  and  Josepbus  uses  words  in  unison 
with  their  ideas.  (See  Euripides,  Ilijtjxilyt.  1256 
and  compare  Herodot.  vii.  17,  viii.  77,  i.  91. 
From  his  interest  in  the  story,  Joseplms  relatet 
several  details  not  contained  in  the  Bible,  some  ol 
which  are  probable,  while  others  are  very  unlikely; 
but  for  none  of  which  does  he  give  any  authority. 
Thus,  he  says,  Micaiah  was  already  in  prison,  when 
sent  for  to  prophesy  before  Ahab  and  Jehoshaphat, 
and  that  it  was  Micaiah  who  had  predicted  death 
by  a  lion  to  the  son  of  a  prophet,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances mentioned  in  1  K.  xx.  35,  36 ;  and  had 
rebuked  Ahab  after  his  brilliant  victory  over  the 
Syrians  for  not  putting  Benhadad  to  death.  And 
there  is  no  doubt  that  these  facts  would  be  not 
only  consistent  with  the  narrative  in  the  Bible,  but 
would  throw  additional  light  upon  it;  for  the 
rebuke  of  Ahab  in  his  hour  of  triumph,  on  account 
of  his  forbearance,  was  calculated  to  excite  in  him 
the  intensest  feelings  of  displeasure  and  mortifica- 
tion ;  and  it  would  at  once  explain  Ahab's  hatred 
of  Micaiah.  if  Micaiah  was  the  prophet  by  whom 
the  rebuke  was  given.  And  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
Ahab  in  his  resentment  might  have  caused  Micaiah 
to  be  thrown  into  prison,  just  as  the  princes  of 
Judah,  about  300  years  later,  maltreated  Jeremiah 
in  the  same  way  (Jer.  xxxvii.  15).  But  some  other 
statements  of  Josepbus  cannot  so  readily  be  re- 
garded as  probable.  Thus  he  reUites  that  when 
Ahab  disguised  himself,  he  gave  his  own  royal 
robes  to  be  worn  by  Jehoshaphat,  in  the  battle  of 
Ramoth  Gilead  —  an  act,  which  would  have  been 
so  unreasonable  and  cowardly  in  Ahab,  and  would 
have  shown  such  singular  complaisance  in  Jehosha- 
phat, that,  although  supported  by  the  translation 
in  the  Septuagint,  it  cannot  be  received  as  true. 
The  fact  that  some  of  the  Syrian  captains  mistook 
Jehoshaphat  for  Ahab  is  fully  explained  by  Je- 
hoshaphat's  being  the  only  peison,  in  the  army  of 
Israel,  who  wore  royal  robes.  Again,  JoseiDhus 
informs  us  that  Zedekiah  alleged,  as  a  reaoon  for 
disregarding  Micaiah's  prediction,  that  it  was  di- 
rectly at  variance  with  the  prophecy  of  Elijah,  that 
dogs  should  lick  the  blood  of  Ahab,  where  dogs 
had  licked  the  blood  of  Naboth,  in  the  city  of 
Samaria:  inasmuch  as  Ramoth  Gilead,  where,  ac- 
cording to  Micaiah,  Ahab  was  to  meet  his  doom, 
was  distant  from  Samaria  a  journey  of  three  days. 
It  is  unlikely,  however,  that  Zedekiah  would  have 
founded  an  argument  on  Elijah's  insulting  proph- 
ecy, even  to  the  meekest  of  kings  who  might  have 
been  the  subject  of  it;  but  that,  in  order  to  prov3 
himself  in  the  right  as  against  Micaiah,  he  should 
have  ventured  on  such  an  allusion  to  a  person  of 
Ahab's  character,  is  absolutely  incredible. 

It  only  remains  to  add,  that,  besides  what  is 
dwelt  on  by  Josepbus,  the  history  of  Micaiah  ofl'ers 
several  points  of  interest,  among  which  the  tw> 
following  may  be  specified:  1st.  Micaiah's  vision 
presents  what  may  be  regarded  as  transitional  ideaii 
of  one  origin  of  evil  actions.  In  Exodus,  Jeho- 
vah Himself  is  represented  as  directly  hardening 
Pharaoh's  heart  (vii.  3,  13,  xiv.  4,  17,  x.  20,  27). 
In  the  Book  of  Job,  the  name  of  Satan  is  men- 
tioned ;  but  he  is  admitted  without  rebuke,  amonj} 
the  sons  of  God,  into  the  presence  of  Jehovah  (Joi 


would  be  indefinite  in  English.  (See  Gesen.  Gram.  \ 
107,  aud  1  K.  iii.  24,)  The  Spirit  is  conceived  u 
definite  from  its  corresponding  to  the  requiremevts  i» 
the  preceding  question  of  Jehovah. 
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i,  tJ-12''  After  tho  Captivity,  th«"  idea  of  Satan, 
M  an  independent  principle  of  evil,  in  direct  oppo- 
jition  to  goodness,  becomes  fully  established  (1 
Chr.  xxi.  1 ;  and  compare  Wisd.  ii.  24).  [Satan.] 
Now  the  ideas  presented  in  the  vision  of  Micaiah 
are  different  from  eacli  of  these  three,  and  occupy  a 
place  of  their  own.  They  do  not  go  so  far  as  the 
Book  of  Job  —  much  less  so  far  as  the  ideas  cur- 
rent after  the  Captivity;  but  they  go  farther  than 
Exodus.  See  Ewald,  Poet.  Biicher,  ;3ter  Theil, 
65.  2dly.  The  history  of  Micaiah  is  an  exempli- 
fication in  practice,  of  contradictory  predictions 
being  made  by  different  prophets.  Other  striking 
instances  occur  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah  (xiv.  13. 
U;  xxviii.  15,  16;  xxiii.  16,  25,  26).  The  only 
rule  bearing  on  the  judgment  to  be  formed  under 
such  circumstances  seems  to  have  been  a  negative 
uie,  which  would  be  mainly  useful  after  the  event. 
It  is  laid  down  in  Deut.  xviii.  21,  22,  where  the 
question  is  asked,  how  the  children  of  Israel  were 
U)  know  the  word  which  Jehovah  had  not  spoken. 
And  the  solution  is,  that  "if  ihe  thing  follow  not, 
nor  come  to  puss,  th<tt  is  the  thing  which  Jehovah 
has  not  spoken."  E.  T. 

MI'CHA  (Mp^n  Iwho  is  like  God,  Fiirst] ; 
Viixd;  [Vat.  Meix«-]  Micha).  1.  The  son  of 
Mephibosheth  (2  Sam.  ix.  12) ;  elsewhere  (1  Chr. 
ix.  40)  called  MiCAH. 

2.  [Vat.  FA.i  omits.]  A  Levite,  or  family  of 
Levites,  who  signed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah 
(Neh.  x.  11). 

3.  ([Neh.  xi.  17,  Vat.  FA.  Moxa;  22,  Vat. 
FA.=^  Metxoi  t'A.i  hfitixa.l)  The  father  of  Mat- 
taniah,  a  Gershonite  Invite  and  descendant  of 
Asaph  (Neh.  xi.  17,  22).  He  is  elsewliere  called 
MiCAH  (1  Chr.  ix.  15)  and  Michaiah  (Neh.  xii. 
35). 

4.  (Mixt^;  [Vat.  Sin.  MeiX«0  ^lex.  Xet^ua: 
Micha.)  A  Simeonite,  father  of  Ozias,  one  of  the 
three  governors  of  the  city  of  Bethulia  in  the  time 
of  Judith  (Jud.  vi.  15).  His  name  is  remarkable 
as  being  connected  with  one  of  the  few  specific 
allusions  to  the  ten  tribes  after  the  Captivity. 

MI'CHAEL  (bSD^'D  [as  above]:  [Vat. 
MetxorjA:]  Michnel).  1.  Mixa^A.;  an  Asherite, 
father  of  Sethur,  one  of  the  twelve  spies  (Num. 
xiii.  13). 

2.  [Mixa^A-]  T^^  ^°"  °^  Abihail,  one  of  the 
Gadites  who  settled  in  the  land  of  Bashan  (1  Chr. 
v.  13). 

3.  [Vat.  Meix"^''^-]  Another  Gadite,  ancestor 
of  Abihail  (1  Chr.  v.  14). 

4.  [Vat.  Meixo''?^.]  -^  Gershonite  Levite,  an- 
cestor of  Asaph  (I  Chr.  vi.  40). 

5.  [Vat.  MeiX'*^''^']  ^^^  ^^  '^^  ^^'^  ^°"^  ^^ 
Izrahiah  of  the  tribe  of  lasachar,  ''  all  of  them 
chiefs,"  who  with  their  "  troops  of  the  battle-host "' 
mustered  to  the  number  of  36,000  in  the  days  of 
David  (I  Chr.  vii.  3). 

6.  [Vat.  M€ix«^A-]  ^  Benjamite  of  t^e  sons 
of  Beriah  (1  Clir.  viii.  16). 

7.  [Vat.  Metxar^A.]  One  of  the  captains  of 
the  "  thousands  "  of  Manasseh  who  joined  the  for- 
tunes of  David  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  20,. 

8.  [Vat.  Meio-aTjA.]  The  father,  or  ancestor 
>f  Omn,  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar  in  the  reign 
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a  From  unwillingness  to  acknowledge  a  referance 
R>  a  more  Jewitii  tradition  (in  spite  of  w.  14, 16),  some 
»T*i  eupposed  St.  Jude's  reference  to  be  to  Zech.  ill. 


of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  18);  possibly  the  same  u 
No.  5. 

9.  [Vat.  Meio-OT/A,  Alex.  MitraTjA.]  One  of 
the  sons  of  Jehoshaphat  who  were  murdered  by 
their  elder  brother  Jehoram  (2  Chr.  xxi.  2,  4). 

10.  [In  Ezr.,  Vat.  Metx«^'^»  ^'®^-  MaxaTjA: 
in  1  Esdr.,  Mix«//Aoy,  Vat.  m^ixa-nXo^'-  J^itchael, 
Michelus.]  The  fatiier  or  ancestor  of  Zebadiah  ot 
the  .sons  of  Shephatiah  who  returned  with  Ezra 
(Ezr.  viii.  8;  1  Esdr.  viii.  34).  W.  A.  W. 

11.  "  One,"  or  "  the  first  of  the  chief  princes 
or  archangels  (Dan.  x.  13;  comp.  t  apx^-yy^^oi 
in  .lude  9),  described  in  Dan.  x.  21  as  the  "prince'- 
of  Israel,  and  in  xii.  1  aa  "  the  great  prince  which 
standeth  "  in  time  of  conflict  "for  the  children  ol 
thy  people."  All  these  pa-ssages  in  the  0.  T, 
belong  to  tl  at  late  period  of  its  Kevelation  when, 
to  the  gener^l  declaration  of  the  angelic  office,  waa 
added  the  d  ivision  of  that  office  into  parts,  and  the 
assignment  of  them  to  individual  angels.  [See 
Angels,  vol.  i.  p.  97  a.']  This  assignment  served, 
not  only  to  give  that  vividness  to  man's  faith  iu 
(jod's  supernatural  agents,  which  was  so  much 
needed  at  a  time  of  captivity,  during  the  abeyance 
of  his  local  manifestations  and  regular  agencies, 
but  also  to  mark  the  finite  and  ministerial  nature 
of  the  angels,  lest  they  should  be  worshipped  in 
themselves.  Accordingly,  as  Gabriel  represents  the 
ministration  of  the  angels  towards  man,  so  Michael 
is  the  type  and  leader  of  their  strife,  in  God's 
name  and  his  strength,  against  the  power  of  Satan. 
In  the  0.  T.  therefore  he  is  the  guardian  of  the 
Jewish  people  in  their  antagonism  to  godless  power 
and  heathenism.  In  the  N.  T.  (see  Rev.  xii.  7)  he 
fights  in  heaven  against  the  dragon  —  "  that  ol.l 
serpent  called  the  Devil  and  Satan,  which  deceiveth 
the  whole  toorld: "  and  so  takes  part  in  that  strug- 
gle, which  is  the  work  of  the  Church  on  earth 
The  nature  and  method  of  his  war  against  Satan 
are  not  explained,  because  the  knowledge  would  be 
unnecessary  and  perhaps  impossible  to  us:  the  facl 
itself  is  revealed  rarely,  and  with  that  mysteriouf 
vagueness  which  hangs  over  all  angelic  ministra- 
tion, but  yet  with  plainness  and  certainty. 

There  remains  still  one  passage  ( Jude  9 ;  comp 
2  Pet.  ii.  11)  in  which  we  are  told  that  "  ^Nlichaei 
the  archangel,  when,  contending  with  the  Devil,  he 
disputed  about  the  body  of  Moses,  durst  net  bring 
against  him  a  railing  accusation,  but  said,  The 
Lord  rebuke  thee."  The  allusion  seems  to  be  to  a 
Jewish  legend  attached  to  Deut.  xxxiv.  6.  The 
Targum  of  Jonathan  attributes  the  burial  of  Moses 
to  the  hands  of  the  angels  of  God,  and  particularly 
of  the  archangel  Michael,  as  the  guardian  of  Israel. 
Later  traditions  (see  OEcumen.  in  Jud.  cap.  i.)  set 
forth  how  Satan  disputed  the  burial,  claiudng  for 
himself  the  dead  body  because  of  the  blood  of  tl  e 
Egyptian  (Ex.  ii.  12)  which  was  on  Moses'  hands. 
The  reply  of  Michael  is  evidently  taken  from  Zech. 
iii.  1,  where,  on  Satan's  "resisting"  Joshua  th< 
high-priest,  because  of  the  filthy  garments  of  hij 
iniquity,  Jehovah,  or  "  the  angel  of  Jehovah  "  (see 
vol.  i.  p.  95  b),  said  unto  Satan,  "  Jehovah  rebuke 
thee,  O  Satan!  Is  not  this  a  brand  plucked  from 
the  fire?  "  The  spirit  of  the  answer  is  the  refer- 
ence to  God's  mercy  alone  for  our  justification,  and 
ttie  leaving  of  all  vengeance  and  rebuke  to  Him; 
and  in  this  spirit  it  is  quoted  by  the  Apostle.a 


1,  and  explained  the  "  body  of  Moses "  to  be  thy 
Jewish,  as  the  "  body  of  Christ "  is  the  Chrl'titiu, 
Church      Ttie  whole  explanation  is  forced ;  but  ttM 
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The  Rabbinical  traditions  about  Michael  are  very 
numerous.  They  oppose  him  constantly  to  Sam- 
niael,  tl«e  accuser  and  enemy  of  Israel,  as  disputinjj; 
for  tlie  smil  of  Moses;  as  brinjjing  the  ram  the  sub- 
stitute for  Isaac,  which  Sammael  sought  to  keep 
back,  etc.,  etc.:  they  give  him  the  title  of  the 
"  great  liigh-priest  in  heaven,"  as  well  as  that  of 
the  "  great  prince  and  conqueror;  "  and  finally  lay 
it  down  that  "  wherever  Michael  is  said  to  have 
appeared,  there  the  glory  of  the  Shechinah  is  in- 
tended." It  is  clear  that  the  sounder  among  tliem, 
in  making  such  use  of  the  name,  intended  to  per- 
sonify the  Divine  I'ower,  and  typify  the  Messiah 
(see  Schoettgen,  ffor.  Ihbr.  i.  1079,  1119,  ii.  8, 
15,  ed.  Dresd.  1742).  But  these  traditions,  as 
isual,  are  erected  on  very  slerider  Scriptural  foun- 
dation. A.  B. 

MFCHAH  (nri'^n  [as  above]:  mix<i.^  [Vat. 
Mejx«0  Michn),  eldest  son  of  Uzziel,  the  son  of 
Kohath  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  24,  25),  elsewhere  (1  Chr. 
txiii.  20)  called  Micah. 

MICHA'IAH  [3  syl.]  (H^J^^p  [who  as  Je- 
hovnli]:  Mtxa'as-  [Vat.  Meix««ay=]  -^ichn).  The 
name  is  identical  with  that  elsewhere  rendered 
Micaiah.  1.  The  father  of  Achbor,  a  man  of  high 
rank  in  the  reign  of  Josiah  (2  K.  xxii.  12).  He 
is  the  same  as  Micah  the  father  of  Abdon  (2  Chr. 
Kxxiv.  20). 

2.  {Mixaia;  Alex.  Mixaia;  [Vat.  FA.  Mei- 
Xa'ia']  '^fichnin.)  The  son  of  Zaccur,  a  descendant 
of  Asaph  (Neh.  xii.  35).  He  is  the  same  as  Micah 
the  son  of  Zichri  (1  (Jhr.  ix.  15)  and  Micha  the 
son  of  Zabdi  (Neh.  xi.  17). 

3.  (Omitted  in  Vat.  MS.  [also  Rom.  Alex. 
FA.i];  Alex,  [rather,  FA.'^]  t/lixaias'-  Mich  en  ) 
One  of  the  priests  who  blew  the  trumpets  at  the 
dedication  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  by  Nehemiah 
(Neh.  xii.  41). 

4.  (Sin^D'^^ :  Maaxd  [loho  like  Jehovah]  : 
Micha'ia.)  The  daughter  of  Uriel  of  Gibeah,  wife 
of  Rehoboam,  and  mother  of  Abijah  king  of  Judah 
(2  Chr.  xiii.  2).  She  is  elsewhere  called  "  Maachah 
the  daughter  of  Abishalom  "  (1  K.  xv.  2),  or  "  Ab- 
salom "  (2  Chr.  xi.  20),  l^eing,  in  all  probability, 
his  granddaughter,  and  daughter  of  Tamar  accord- 
ing to  Josephus.  [Maachah,  3.]  The  reading 
"  Maachah  "  is  probably  the  true  one,  and  is  sup- 
ported by  the  LXX.  and  Peshito-Syriac. 

5.  (Mixai«?  [Vat.  M6jx«'«-1  !^fi<^ha;a.)  One 
of  the  princes  of  Jehoshaphat  whom  he  sent  with 
certain  priests  and  Levites  to  teach  the  law  of  Je- 
hovah in  the  cities  of  Judah  (2  Chr.  xvii  7). 

W.  A.  W. 

6.  C^n^pp  [as  above]:  Mixa^as?  [Vat.  Mej- 
Xatas ;]  FA.  lUixeas '  Midmas.)  The  son  of 
Gemariah.  He  is  only  mentioned  on  one  occasion. 
After  Baruch  had  read,  in  public,  prophecies  of 
Jeremiah  announcing  imminent  calamities,  Micha- 
iah  went  and  declared  them  to  all  the  princes 
isserabled  in  king  Zedekiah's  house ;  and  the  princes 


analogy  on  which  the  last  part  Is  based  Is  absolutely 
unwarrantable  ;  and  the  very  attempt  to  draw  it  shows 
I  forgetfulness  of  the  true  meaning  of  that  communion 
with  Christ,  which  Is  implied  by  the  latter  expres- 

ft  Perhaps  nothing  in  the  whole  Bible  gives  so  com- 
olete  an  example  of  the  gap  which  exists  between 
Bastern  and  Western  ideas,  as  the  manner  in  which 
ttw"  tale  of  these  unclrcumclsed  enemies  of  Israel  was 
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forthwith  sent  for  Baruch  to  read  the  prophccieB 
to  tiiem  (Jer.  xxxvi.  11-14).  Michaiah  was  the 
tiiird  in  descent  of  a  princely  family,  whose  names 
are  recorded  in  connection  with  important  religious 
transactions.  His  grandfather  Sliaphan  was  the 
scribe,  or  secretary  of  king  Josiah,  to  whom  Hilkiah 
the  high  priest  first  delivered  the  book  of  the  law 
which  he  said  he  had  found  in  the  House  of  Je- 
hovah —  Shaphan  first  perusing  the  book  himself 
and  then  reading  it  aloud  to  the  youthful  king 
(2  K.  xxii.  10).  And  it  was  from  his  father 
Gemariah's  chamber  in  the  Temple,  that  Baruch 
read  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah,  in  the  ears  of  all 
the  people.  Moreover,  Gemariah  was  one  of  the 
three  who  made  intercession  to  king  Zedekiah,  al- 
though in  vain,  that  he  would  not  burn  the  roll 
containing  Jeremiah's  prophecies.  E.  T. 

MI'CHAL  (bp"^p  [who  like  Go(q:  Me\x6\\ 
[2  Sam.  xxi.  8,  Rom.  Vat.  Mix^\;]  Joseph.  Mi- 
xdKa-  Michol),  the  younger  of  Saul's  two  daughters 
(1  Sara.  xiv.  49).  The  king  had  proposed  to  be- 
stow on  David  his  eldest  daughter  Mehab;  bat 
before  the  marriage  could  be  arranged  an  unex- 
pected turn  was  given  to  the  matter  by  the  behavior 
of  Michal,  who  fell  violently  in  love  with  the  young 
hero.  The  marriage  with  her  elder  sister  was  at 
once  put  aside.  Saul  eagerly  caught  at  the  op- 
portunity which  the  change  afforded  him  of  exposing 
ins  rival  to  the  risk  of  death.  The  price  fixed  on 
Michal's  hand  was  no  less  than  the  slaughter  of 
a  hundred  Philistines."  For  these  the  usual 
"  dowry  "  by  which,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
East,  from  the  time  of  Jacob  down  to  the  present 
day.  the  father  is  piid  for  his  daughter,  was  relin- 
quished. David  by  a  brilliant  feat  doubled  the  tale 
of  victims,  and  Michal  became  his  wife.  What  her 
age  was  we  do  not  know  —  her  husband  cannot 
have  been  more  than  sixteen. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  strength  of  her  aflfec- 
tion  was  put  to  the  proof.  They  seem  to  have  been 
living  at  Gibeah,  then  the  head-quarters  of  the 
king  and  the  army.  After  one  of  Saul's  attacks 
of  frenzy,  in  which  David  had  barely  escaped  being 
transfixed  by  the  king's  great  spear,  Michal  learned 
that  the  house  was  being  watched  by  the  myrmidons 
of  Saul,  and  that  it  was  intended  on  the  next 
morning  to  attack  her  husband  as  he  left  his  door 
(xix.  11).  That  the  intention  was  real  was  evident 
from  the  behavior  of  the  king's  soldiers,  who 
paraded  round  and  round  the  town,  and  "  return- 
ing "  to  the  house  "in  the  evening,"  with  loud 
cries,  more  like  the  yells  of  the  savage  dogs  of  the 
East  than  tlie  utterances  of  human  beings,  "  belched 
out  "  curses  and  lies  against  the  young  warrior  who 
had  so  lately  shamed  them  ail  (Ps.  lix.^  3,  6,  7, 
12).  Michal  seems  to  have  known  too  well  the 
vacillating  and  ferocious  disposition  of  her  father 
when  in  these  demoniacal  moods.  The  attack  was 
ordered  for  the  morning ;  but  before  the  morning 
arrives  the  king  will  probably  have  changed  his 
mind  and  hastened  his  stroke.  So,  like  a  true 
soldier's  wife,  she  meets  stiiitagem  by  stratagem. 


to  be  counted.  Josephus  softens  It  by  substitutmg 
heads  for  foreskins,  but  it  is  obvious  that  heads  would 
not  have  answered  the  same  purpose.  The  LXX.,  wh« 
often  alter  obnoxious  expressions,  adhere  to  the  n» 
brew  text. 

b  This  Psalm,  by  its  title  in  the  Hebrew,  LXX 
Vulgate,  and  Targum,  is  referred  to  the  event  in  ques 
Uoa,  a  view  strenuously  supported  by  Hengptenbarg . 
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She  first  provided  for  David's  safetv  by  lowering 
him  out  of  the  window :  to  gain  time  for  him  to 
reach  the  residence  of  Samuel  she  next  dressed  up 
the  bed  as  if  still  occupied  by  hira:  the  teraphim. 
or  household  god,  was  laid  in  the  bed,  its  head 
.  enveloped,  liite  that  of  a  sleeper,  in  the  usual  net " 
of  goat's  hair  for  protection  from  gnats,  the  rest 
of  the  figure  covered  with  the  wide  beyed  or  plaid. 
[David,  vol.  i.  p.  567  «.]  It  happened  as  she 
had  feared ;  Saul  could  not  delay  his  vengeance  till 
David  appeared  out  of  doors,  but  sent  his  people 
into  the  house.  The  reply  of  Michal  is  that  her 
husband  is  ill  and  cannot  be  disturbed.  At  last 
Saul  will  be  baulked  no  longer:  his  messengers 
force  their  way  into  the  inmost  apartment  and  there 
discover  the  deception  which  has  been  played  off 
upon  them  with  such  success.  Saul's  rage  may 
be  imagined :  his  fury  was  such  that  Michal  was 
obliged  to  fabricate  a  story  of  David's  having  at- 
tempted to  kill  her. 

This  was  the  last  time  she  saw  her  husband  for 
many  years ;  and  when  the  rupture  between  Saul 
and  David  had  become  open  and  incurable,  Michal 
was  married  to  anotlier  man,  Phalti  or  Phaltiel  of 
Gallim  (1  Sam.  xxv.  44;  2  Sam.  iii.  15),  a  village 
probably  not  far  from  Gibeah.  After  the  death  of 
her  father  and  brothers  at  Gilboa,  Michal  and  her 
new  husband  appear  to  have  betaken  themselves 
with  the  rest  of  the  family  of  Saul  to  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Jordan.  If  the  old  Jewisli  tradition 
inserted  by  the  'i'argum  in  2  Sam.  xxi.  may  be 
followed,  she  was  occupied  in  bringing  up  the  sons 
of  her  sister  ISIerab  and  Adriel  of  Meholah.  At 
any  rate,  it  is  on  the  road  leading  up  from  the 
Jordan  Valley  to  the  Mount  of  Olives  that  we  first 
encounter  her  with  her  husband  —  Michal  under 
the  joint  escort  of  David's  messengers  and  Abner's 
twenty  men,  en  raute  to  David  at  Hebron,  the  sub- 
missive Phaltiel  behind,  bewailing  the  wife  thus 
torn  from  him.  It  was  at  least  fourteen  years  since 
David  and  slie  had  parted  at  Gibeah,  since  she  had 
watched  him  disappear  down  the  cord  into  the 
darkness  and  had  perilled  her  own  life  for  his 
against  the  rage  of  her  insane  father.  That  Davids 
love  for  his  absent  wife  had  undergone  no  change 
in  the  interval  seems  certain  from  the  eagerness 
with  which  he  reclaims  her  as  soon  as  tlie  oppor- 
tunity is  afforded  him.  Important  as  it  was  to  him 
to  make  an  alliance  with  Ishbosheth  and  the  great 
tribe  of  Benjamin,  and  much  as  he  respected  Abner, 
he  will  not  listen  for  a  moment  to  any  overtures 
till  his  wife  is  restored.  Every  circumstance  is 
fresh  in  his  memory.  "  I  will  not  see  thy  face 
except  thou  first  bring  Saul's  daughter  ....  my 
wife  Michal  whom  I  espoused  to  me  for  a  hundred 
foreskins  of  the  Philistines"  (2  Sam.  iii.  13,  14). 
The  meeting  took  place  at  Hebron.  How  Michal 
comported  herself  in  the  altered  circumstances  of 
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a  U^'\V  1^^3.  This  is  Ewald's  explanation 
of  a  term  which  has  puzzled  all  other  commentators 
{Gesch.  iii.  101).     For  "T^i^S,  the  LXX.  seem  to  have 

read  I'D.'S,  a  liver ;  since  they  state  that  Michal 
"  put  the  iiver  of  a  goat  at  David's  head."  For  an 
ingenious  suggestion  founded  on  this,  see  Magic,  vol. 
il.  p.  1745  a. 

b  No  doubt  a  similar  procession  to  that  alluded  to 

m  Ps.  Ixviii.  25.  where  it  will  be  observed  mat  the 

words  interpolated  by  our  translators  —  "  among  them 

were  the  damsels" — alter  the  sense.     The  presence 
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David's  household,  how  she  received  or  was  received 
by  Abigail  and  Ahinoani,  we  3"e  net  told ;  but  it  is 
plain  from  the  subsequent  occurrences  that  some- 
thing had  happened  to  alter  the  relations  of  herself 
and  David.  They  were  no  longer  what  they  had 
been  to  each  other.  The  alienation  was  probably 
mutual.  On  her  side  must  have  been  the  recol- 
lection of  the  long  contests  which  had  taken  place 
in  the  interval  between  her  father  and  David ;  the 
strong  anti-Saulite  and  anti-Benjamite  feeling  prev- 
alent in  the  camp  at  Hebron,  where  every  word 
she  heard  must  have  contained  some  distasteful 
allusion,  and  where  at  every  turn  she  must  have  en- 
countered men  like  Abiathar  the  priest,  or  Ismaiah 
the  Gibeonite  (1  Chr.  xii.  4;  comp.  2  Sam.  xxi.  2), 
who  had  lost  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  their 
relatives  in  some  sudden  burst  of  her  father's  fury. 
Add  to  this  the  connection  between  her  husband 
and  the  Philistines  who  had  killed  her  father  and 
brothers ;  and,  more  than  all  perhaps,  the  inevitable 
difference  between  the  boy-husband  of  her  recol- 
lections and  the  matured  and  occupied  warrior  who 
now  received  her.  The  whole  must  have  come  upon 
her  as  a  strong  contrast  to  the  affectionate  husband 
whose  tears  had  followed  her  along  the  road  over 
Olivet  [2  Sam.  iii.  16],  and  to  the  home  over  which 
we  cannot  doubt  she  ruled  supreme.  On  the  side 
of  David  it  is  natural  to  put  her  advanced  years, 
in  a  climate  where  women  are  old  at  thirty,  and 
probably  a  petulant  and  jealous  temper  inherited 
from  her  father,  one  outburst  of  which  certainly 
produced  the  rupture  between  them  which  closes 
our  knowledge  of  Michal. 

It  was  the  day  of  David's  greatest  triumph,  when 
he  brought  the  Ark  of  Jehovah  from  its  temporary 
resting-place  to  its  home  in  the  newly-acquired  city. 
It  was  a  triumph  in  every  respect  peculiarly  his 
own.  The  procession  consisted  of  priests,  Levites, 
the  captains  of  the  host,  the  eldei-s  of  the  nation ; 
and  conspicuous  in  front,  "  in  the  midst  of  the 
damsels  playing  on  the  timbrels,"  *  was  the  king 
dancing  and  leaping.  Michal  watched  this  proces- 
sion approach  from  the  window  of  her  apartments 
in  the  royal  harem ;  the  motions  of  her  husband  « 
shocked  her  as  undignified  and  indecent  —  "she 
despised  him  in  her  heart."  It  would  have  been 
well  if  her  contempt  had  rested  there;  but  it  was 
not  in  her  nature  to  conceal  it,  and  when,  after  the 
exertions  of  the  long  day  were  over,  the  last  burnt- 
offering  and  the  last  peace-offering  offered,  the  last 
portion  distributed  to  the  crowd  of  worshippers 
the  king  entered  his  house  to  bless  his  family,  he 
was  received  by  his  wife  not  with  the  congratula- 
tions which  he  had  a  right  to  expect  and  which 
would  have  been  so  grateful  to  him,  but  with  a 
bitter  taunt  which  showed  how  incapable  she  was 
of  appreciating  either  her  husband's  temper  or  the 
service  in  which  he  had  been  engaged.     David  "h 


of  the  women  as  stated  above  is  implied  in  the  words 
of  Michal  in  2  Sam.  vi.  20,  when  compared  with  the 
statement  of  P.s.  Ixviii. 

c  It  seems  from  the  words  of  Michal  (vi.  20),  which 
must  be  taken  in  their  literal  sense,  coupled  with  the 
statement  of  1  Chr.  xv.  27,  that  David  was  clad  in 
nothing  but  the  ephod  of  thin  linen.  So  it  is  under- 
stood by  Procopius  of  Gaza  (m  1  Chr.  xv.).  The  ephod 
seems  to  have  been  a  kind  of  tippet  which  went  over 
the  shoulders  (e7ra»;u.is),  and  cannot  have  afforded  much 
protection  to  the  person,  especially  of  a  man  in  viclast 
action. 
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retort  was  a  tremendous  one,  conveyed  in  words 
whicli  once  spoken  could  never  be  recalled.  It 
gathered  up  all  the  diflbrences  between  them  which 
made  s.ynipathy  no  luiij,^r  possible,  and  we  do  not 
need  the  assurance  of  the  sacred  writer  that  "Michal 
had  no  child  unto  the  day  of  her  death,"  to  feel 
quite  certain  that  all  intercourse  between  her  and 
David  must  have  ceased  from  that  date.  Josephua 
(Ant.  vii.  4,  §  3)  intimates  that  she  returned  to 
Phalticl,  but  of  this  there  is  no  mention  in  the 
records  of  the  Bible;  and,  however  much  we  may 
hesitate  at  doubting  a  writer  so  accurate  as  Josephus 
when  his  own  interests  are  not  concerned,  yet  it 
would  be  difficult  to  reconcile  such  a  thing  with 
the  known  ideas  of  the  Jews  as  to  women  who 
had  once  shared  the  king's  bed.«  See  KizPAir, 
Abishag,  AnoNiJArr. 

Her  name  appears  l)ut  once  again  (2  Sam.  xxi.  8) 
as  the  bringer-up,  or  more  accurately  the  mother, 
of  five  of  the  grandchildren  of  Saul  who  were  sacri- 
ficed to  Jehovah  by  the  Gibeonites  on  the  hill  of 
Gibeah.  But  it  is  probably  more  correct  to  sub- 
stitute Merab  for  Michal  in  this  place,  for  which 
>ee  p.  1892.  G. 

MICHE'AS  (Mlc/iceas),  the  prophet  Micah 
the  Morasthite  (2  Esdr.  i.  39). 

MICH'MAS  (Or)p^:  [in  Ezr.,]  MaxfJids; 
Alex.  XajjLfias'-,  [in  Neh.,  Maxf/nds-]  Machmas), 
a  variation,  probably  a  later''  form,  of  the  name 
MiCHMAsn  (Ezr.  ii.  27;  Neh.  vii.  31).  In  the 
parallel  passage  of  1  Esdras  it  is  given  as  Macalon. 
See  the  following  article.  G. 

MICH'MASH  (ti^'app  [someUiing  hidden, 
treasure,  Ges. ;  place  of  Chemosh,  Fiirst] :  Max" 
jiicfs;  [Vat.  in  1  Sam.  xiii.  11,  22,  23,  xiv.  31, 
Max^^as-']  Jifachmns),  a  town  which  is  known  to 
us  almost  solely  by  its  connection  with  the  Phihs- 
tine  war  of  Saul  and  Jonathan  (1  Sam.  xiii.,  xiv.). 
It  has  been  identified  with  great  probability  in  a 
village  which  still  bears  the  name  of  Mukhmas,  and 
stands  at  about  7  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  on  the 
northern  edge  of  the  great  Wady  Suweinit  —  in 
Bome  Maps  \V.  Fuwar  —  which  forms  the  main 
pass  of  communication  between  the  central  high- 
lands on  which  the  village  stands,  and  the  Jordan 
valley  at  Jericho.  Immediately  facijig  Mukhvias, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ravine,  is  the  modern 
representative  of  Geba;  and  behind  this  again  are 
Ramah  and  Gibeah  —  all  memorable  names  in  the 
long  struggle  which  has  immortalized  Michmash. 
Bethel  is  about  4  miles  to  the  north  of  Michmash, 
and  the  interval  is  filled  up  by  the  heights  of  Burka, 
Deir  Diwan,  Tell  el-II(ij(ir,  etc.,  which  appear  to 
have  constituted  the  "  Mount  Bethel"  of  the  nar- 


a  The  Jewish  tradition,  preserved  in  the  Targum  on 
Ruth  iii.  8,  states  that  Phaltiel  had  from  the  first  acted 
IQ  accordance  with  the  idea  alluded  to  in  the  text.  He 
is  placed  in  the  same  rank  with  Joseph,  and  is  com- 
memorated  as  "  Phaltiel,   son    of    Laish,    the   pious 

(ST^Dn,  the  word  used  for  the  Puritans  of  the  New 
Testament  times),  who  placed  a  sword  between  himself 
ind  Michal ,  Saul 's  daughter,  lest  he  should  go  in  unto 
her."     [AssiD^.VNS.] 

b  The  change  of  W  into  D  is  frequent  in  the 
Iat«r  Hebrew  (see  Qes.  T/us.  931  6). 

c  The  Hebrew  word  D''^3,  or  !2'^S3,  means  both 
in  olBcer  and  a  garrison  (Ges.  Thes.  903).  It  is  ren- 
Mni  in  the  A.  V.  by  the  former  in  1  E.  It.  19,  and 
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rative  (xiii.  2).  So  much  is  neces-sary  to  make  tbi 
notices  of  Michmash  contained  in  the  Bible  Intel* 
ligible. 

The  place  was  thus  situated  in  the  very  middle 
of  the  tribe  of  Beiyamin.  If  the  name  be,  as  some 
scholars  a.s8ert  (Fiirst,  Ilnndwb.  GOO  Z>,  732  6),  com- 
pounded from  that  of  Cheniosh,  the  Moabite  deity, 
it  is  not  improbably  a  relic  of  some  incursion  or 
invasion  of  the  Moabitcs,  just  as  Cliephnr-haam' 
monai,  in  this  very  neighborhood,  is  of  the  Am- 
monites. But  though  in  the  heart  of  Benjamin, 
it  is  not  named  in  the  list  of  the  towns  of  that 
tribe  (comp.  Josh,  xviii.),  but  first  appears  as  one 
of  the  chief  points  of  Saul's  position  at  the  out- 
break of  the  war.  He  was  occupying  the  range  of 
heights  just  mentioned,  one  end  of  his  line  resting 
on  Bethel,  the  other  at  Michmash  (1  Sam.  xiii.  2). 
In  Geba,  close  to  him,  but  separated  by  the  wide 
and  intricate  valley,  the  Philistines  had  a  garrison, 
with  a  chief  c  officer.  The  taking  of  the  garrison 
or  the  killing  of  the  officer  by  Saul's  son  Jonathan 
was  the  first  move.  The  next  was  for  the  Philis- 
tines to  swarm  up  from  their  sea-side  plain  in  such 
numbers,  that  no  alternative  was  left  for  Saul  but 
to  retire  down  the  wady  to  Gilgal,  near  Jericho, 
that  from  that  ancient  sanctuary  he  might  collect 
and  reassure  the  Lsraelites.  Michmash  was  then 
occupied  by  the  Philistines,  and  was  their  furthest 
post  to  the  East.''  But  it  was  destined  to  witness 
their  sudden  overthrow.  While  he  was  in  Geba, 
and  his  father  in  Michmash,  Jonathan  must  have 
crossed  the  intervening  valley  too  often  not  to  know 
it  thoroughly ;  and  the  intricate  paths  which  render 
it  impossible  for  a  stranger  to  find  his  way  through 
the  mounds  and  hummocks  which  crowd  the  bottom 
of  the  ravine  —  with  these  he  was  so  familiar —  the 
"passages"  here,  the  "sharp  rocks"  there  —  as  to 
be  able  to  traverse  them  even  in  the  dark.  It  was 
just  as  the  day  dawned  (Joseph.  Ant.  vi.  6,  §  2) 
that  the  watchers  in  the  garrison  at  Michmash 
descried  the  two  Hebrews  clambering  up  the  steeps 
beneath.  We  learn  from  the  details  furnished  by 
Josephus,  who  must  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining  the  spot  when  he  passed  it  with  Titus 
on  their  way  to  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  (see  B.  J. 
V.  2,  §  1),  that  the  part  of  Michmash  in  which  the 
Philistines  had  established  themselves  consisted  of 
three  summits,  surrounded  by  a  line  of  rocks  like 
a  natural  entrenchment,  and  ending  in  a  long  and 
sharp  precipice  believed  to  be  impregnable.  Finding 
himself  observed  from  above,  and  taking  the  invita- 
tion as  an  omen  in  his  fevor,  Jonathan  turned  from 
the  course  which  he  was  at  first  pursuing,  and 
crept  up  in  the  direction  of  the  point  leputed  im- 
pregnable.    And  it  was  there,  according  tc  Jose- 


by  the  latter  in  the  passage  in  questicn.  Ewald 
{Gesch.  iii.  41)  affirms  unhesitatingly  that  the  former 
is  correct ;  but  not  so  Michaelis,  Zunz,  and  De  Wette, 
in  their  translations,  or  Gesenius  as  above.  The  Eng- 
lish word  "  post "  embraces  some  of  the  significationa 
of  Nelsib 

d  See  xiv.  31,  where  Michmash  is  named  as  the 
point  on  the  east  at  which  the  slaughter  began,  and 
Ajalon,  on  the  west,  that  at  which  it  terminated.  Un- 
like the  Canaanites  (Josh,  x  ),  who  probably  made  off 
in  the  direction  of  Phoenicia,  and  therefore  chose  the 
upper  road  by  the  two  Beth-horons,  the  Philistinet 
when  they  reached  Qibeon  took  the  left  hand  and 
lower  road,  by  the  Wady  Suleiman  —  where  Yolo  stlL 
exists  —  the  most  direct  access  to  their  f^wn  marittBM 
plain. 
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|UU8,  that  he  and  his  armor-bearer  made  their 
mtrance  to  the  camp  (Joseph.  Ant.  vi.  6,  §  2). 
[GiBEAH,  vol.  ii.  p.  915;  Jonathan.] 

Unless  Makaz  be  Michmash  —  an  identification 
for  which  we  have  only  the  authority  of  the  LXX. 
—  we  hear  nothing  of  the  place  from  this  time  till 
the  invasion  of  Judah  by  Sennacherib  in  the  reign 
of  Hezekiah,  when  it  is  mentioned  by  Isaiah  (x.  28). 
He  is  advancing  by  the  northern  road,  and  has 
passed  Ai  and  Migron.  At  Michmash,  on  the 
further  side  of  the  almost  impassable  ravine,  the 
heavy  baggage  (A.  V.  "carriages,"  see  vol.  i.  p. 
392  a)  is  deposited,  but  the  great  king  himself 
crosses  the  pass,  and  takes  up  his  quarters  for  the 
night  at  Geba.  All  this  is  in  exact,  accordance  with 
the  indications  of  the  narrative  of  1  Samuel,  and 
with  the  present  localities. 

After  the  Captivity,  the  men  of  the  place  re- 
turned, 122  in  number  (Ezr.  ii.  27;  Neh.  vii.  31; 
in  both  these  the  name  is  slightly  altered  to  Mich- 
mas),  and  reoccupied  their  former  home  (Neh. 
xi.  31). 

At  a  later  date  it  became  the  residence  of  Jona- 
than Maccabseus,  and  the  seat  of  his  government 
(1  Mace.  ix.  73,  "Machmas;"  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii. 
1,  §  6).  In  the  time  of  Kusebius  and  Jerome 
(Onomasticon^  "Machmas")  it  was  "  a  very  large 
village  retaining  its  ancient  name,  and  lying  near 
Ramah  in  the  district  of  JEAia,  (Jerusalem),  at  9 
miles  distance  therefrom." 

Later  still  it  was  famed  for  the  excellence  of  its 
com.  See  the  quotation  from^the  Mishna  {3fenn- 
choth)  in  Reland  {Pakesl'ma^  p.  897),  and  Schwarz 
(p.  131).  Whether  this  excellence  is  still  maintained 
we  do  not  know.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  cultivation 
in  and  amongst  groves  of  old  olives  in  the  broad 
shallow  wady  which  slopes  down  to  the  north  and 
east  of  the  village;  but  ^fukhmas  itself  is  a  very 
poor  place,  and  the  country  close  to  it  has  truly 
'*a  most  forbidding  aspect."  "Huge  gray  rocks 
raise  up  their  bald  crowns,  completely  hiding  every 
patch  of  soil,  and  the  gray  huts  of  the  village,  and 
the  gray  ruins  that  encompass  them  can  hardly  be 
distinguished  from  the  rocks  themselves."  There 
are  considerable  remains  of  massive  foundations, 
columns,  cisterns,  etc.,  testifying  to  former  pros- 
perity, greater  than  that  of  either  Anathoth  or 
Geba  (Porter,  Ihmdbk.  215,  216). 

Immediately  below  the  village,  the  great  wady 
spreads  out  to  a  considerable  width  —  perhaps  half 
a  mile;  and  its  bed  is  broken  up  into  an  intricate 
mass  of  hummocks  and  mounds,  some  two  of  which, 
before  the  torrents  of  3,000  winters  had  reduced  and 
rounded  their  forms,  were  probably  the  two  "  teeth 
of  cliff"  — the  Bozez  and  Seneh  of  Jonathan's  ad- 
venture. Right  opposite  is  Jeba^  on  a  curiously 
terraced  hill.  To  the  left  the  wady  contracts  again, 
ind  shows  a  narrow  black  gorge  of  almost  vertical 
limestone  rocks  pierced  with  mysterious  caverns 
and  fissures,  the  resort,  so  the  writer  was  assured, 
of  hyenas,  porcupines,  and  eagles.  In  the  wet 
season  the  stream  is  said  to  be  often  deeper  than 
&  man's  neck,  very  strong,  and  c^  a  bright  yellow 
color. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  et-Bireh  was  believed  to  be 
Michmash  (see  Maundrell,  March  25 ;  ana  the 
sopious  details  in  Quaresmius,  Elucidatio,  ii.  786, 
787).  But  el-Bireh  is  now  ascertained  on  good 
■Tvunds  to  be  identical  with  Beeroth.  G. 

MICH'METHAH  (nnp??2rT,  t.  e.  the 
iKcmetliath :  'iKourfidy,  Ar}\audel  Alex.  MaxOwe, 
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in  both  cases:  Machmethath),  a  place  which  formed 
one  of  the  landmarks  of  the  I'oundary  of  the  ter- 
ritories of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  on  the  western 

side  of  Jordan.  (1.)  It  lay  "facing  03D  hv ■ 
Shechem ; "  it  also  was  the  next  place  on  th« 
boundary  west  of  Ashkk"  (Josh.  xvii.  7),  if  indeed 
the  two  are  not  one  and  the  same  place  —  ham- 
Micmethath  a  distinguishing  affix  to  the  commoner 
name  of  Asher.  The  latter  view  is  taken  by  Reland 
(FdUesdna,  p.  596)  — no  mean  authority  —  and  also 
by  Schwarz  (p.  147),  but  it  is  not  supported  by  the 
Masoretic  accents  of  the  passage.  'Ihe  former  is 
that  of  the  Targum  of  Jonathan,  as  well  as  our 
own  A.  V.  Whichever  may  ultimately  be  found 
correct,  the  position  of  the  place  must  be  some- 
where on  the  east  of  and  not  far  distant  from 
Shechem.  But  then  (2.)  this  appears  quite  incon- 
sistent with  the  mention  of  the  same  name  in  the 
specification  of  a  former  boundary  (Josh.  xvi.  6). 
Here  the  whole  description  seems  to  relate  to  the 
boundary  between  Beiyamiu  and  Ephraim  (i.  e. 
Ephraim's  southern  boundary),  and  Michmethath 
follows  Beth-boron  the  upper,  and  is  stated  to  be  on 
its  west  or  seaward  side.  Now  Beth-horon  is  at 
least  20  miles,  as  the  crow  flies,  from  Shechem,  and 
more  than  30  from  Asher.  The  only  escape  from 
such  hopeless  contradictions  is  the  belief  that  the 
statements  of  chap.  xvi.  have  suffered  very  great 
mutilation,  and  that  a  gap  exists  between  verses 
5  and  6,  which  if  supplied  would  give  the  land- 
marks which  connected  the  two  remote  points  of 
Beth-horon  and  Michmethath.  The  place  has  not 
been  met  with  nor  the  name  discovered  by  travel- 
lers, ancient  or  modern.  G. 

MICH'RI  ("^1?^  [perh.  purchased,  valuable^ 
Ges.]  :  Mttxip5  [Vat.  Maxe/p;]  Alex.  Moxope* 
Modiori).  Ancestor  of  Elab,  one  of  the  heads  of 
the  fathers  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  ix.  8)  after  the 
Captivity. 

MICH'TAM  (Dri?^  :  (XTtiXoypacpia-  tituti 
inscriptlo).  This  word  occurs  in  the  titles  of  six 
Psalms  (xvi.,  Ivi.-lx.),  all  of  which  are  ascribed  to 
David.  The  marginal  reading  of  our  A.  V.  is  "  a 
golden  psalm,"  while  in  the  Geneva  version  it  is 
described  as  "  a  certain  tune."  From  the  position 
which  it  occupies  in  the  title,  compared  with  that 
of  Mlzmor  (A.  V.  "  Psalm,"  Ps.  iv.-vi.,  etc.), 
Afaschil  (Ps.  xxxii.,  etc.),  and  Shiygaion  (Ps.  vii.), 
the  first  of  which  certainly  denotes  a  song  with  an 
instrumental  accompaniment  (as  distinguished  from 
shir,  a  song  for  the  voice  alone),  we  may  infer  that 
michtam  is  a  term  applied  to  these  psalms  to  de- 
note their  musical  character,  but  beyond  this  every- 
thing is  obscure.  The  A'ery  etymology  of  the  word 
is  uncertain.     1.  Kimchi  and  Aben  Ezra,  among 

Rabbinical  writers,  trace  it  to  the  root  DO^j 
cdtham,  as  it  appears  in  Dnii),  cethem,  which  ia 
rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "gold"  (Job  xxviii.  16), 
"pure  gold"  (Job  xxviii.  19),  "fine  gold"  (Job 
xxxi.  24);  because  the  psalm  was  to  David  precious 
as  fine  gold.  They  have  been  followed  by  the 
translators  in  the  margin  of  our  version,  and  the 
Michtam  Psalms  have  been  compared  with  the 
'  Golden  Sayings  "  of  Pythagoras  and  the  Proverbs 
of  Ali.  Others  have  thought  the  epithet  "  golden  " 
was  applied  to  these  psalms,  because  they  were 


a  For  the  situation  of  the  town  of  A8.iEa  see  not* 
to  MANASssa,  vol.  ii.  p.  1170. 
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written  in  lettera  of  gold  and  suspended  in  the 
Sanctuary  or  elsewliere,  like  the  MoalLikat,  or  sus- 
pended ix)eins  of  Mecca,  which  Mere  called  Afud- 
haJtaOdt,  or  "  golden,"  because  they  were  written 
In  gold  characters  upon  I'^yptian  linen.  There  is, 
however,  no  trace  among  the  Hebrews  of  a  practice 
analogous  to  this.  Another  interpretation,  based 
upon  the  same  etymology  of  the  word,  is  given  to 
Michtam  by  an  unknown  writer  quoted  by  Jarchi 
(Ps.  xvi.  1).  According  to  this,  it  signifies  "a 
crown,"  because  David  asked  God  for  his  protec- 
tion, and  He  was  as  a  crown  to  him  (Ps.  v.  12). 

2.  In  Syriac  the  root  in  conj.  Pael,  Jf^h^D^ 
oatiiem,  signifies  «'  to  stain,"  hence  "to  defile,"  the 
primary  meaning  in  Peal  being  probably  "  to  spot, 
mark  with  spots,"  whence  the  substantive  is  in 
common  use  in  Kabbinical  Hebrew  in  the  sense  of 
"spot"  or  "  mark"  (comp.  Kimchi,  on  Am.  i.  1). 
In  this  sense  the  Niphal  participle  occurs  in  Jer. 
ii.  22,  "thine  iniquity  is  spotted  before  me,"  which 
makes  the  parallelism  more  striking  than  the 
"  marked  "  of  cur  A.  V,  From  this  etymology  the 
meanings  have  been  given  to  Michtam  of  "  a  noted 
song"  (Junius  and  Tremellius,  insignis),  or  a  song 
which  was  graven  or  carved  upon  stone,  a  monu- 
mental inscription;  the  latter  of  which  has  the 
merit  of  antiquity  in  its  favor,  being  supported  by 
the  renderings  of  the  LXX.,  Theodotion,  the 
Chaldee  Targum,  and  the  Vulgate.  (See  Michaelis, 
8u2)pl.  ad  Lex.  lleb.  No.  1242.)  There  is  nothing 
in  the  character  of  the  psalms  so  designated  to 
render  the  title  appropriate ;  had  the  Hebrews  been 
acquainted  with  musical  notes,  it  would  be  as  reason- 
able to  compare  the  word  Michtam  with  the  old 
English  "  prick-song,"  a  a  song  pricked  ornoted. 
In  the  utter  darkness  which  envelopes  it,  any  con- 
jecture is  worthy  of  consideration ;  many  are  value- 
less as  involving  the  transference  to  one  language 
of  the  metaphors  of  another. 

3.  The  corresponding  Arab.  f^JiS\  catama,  "  to 

conceal,  repress,"  is  also  resorted  to  for  the  explana- 
tion of  Michtam.  which  was  a  title  given  to  certain 
psalms,  according  to  Hezel,  because  they  were 
written  while  David  was  in  concealment.  This, 
however,  could  not  be  appropriate  to  Ps.  Iviii.,  Ix. 
From  the  same  root  Hengstenberg  attributes  to 
them  a  hidden,  mystical  import,  and  renders  Mich- 
tam by  Geheiinniss,  which  he  explains  as  "  ein  Lied 
tiefen  Sinnes."  Apparently  referring  the  word  to 
the  same  origin,  Ewald  {Jahrb.  viii.  p.  68)  suggests 
Uiat  it  may  designate  a  song  accompanied  by  bass 
mstruments,  like  -'  the  cymbals  of  trumpet-sound  " 
of  Ps.  cl.  5,  which  would  be  adapted  to  the  plaintive 
character  of  Ps.  xvi.  and  others  of  the  series  to 
which  it  is  applied.  The  same  mournful  tone  is 
also  believed  to  be  indicated  in  Michtam  as  derived 
^  ^  y 

from  a  root  analogous  to  the  Arab.  *J^  cathama, 

which  in  conj.  vii.  signifies  "  to  be  sad,"  in  which 
ease  it  would  denote  "an  elegy." 


a  Shakespeare,  Rom.  and  Jul.  ii.  4 :  "He  fights  as 
\  DU  sing  pricksong,  keeps  time,  distance,  and  propor- 
Sco." 

0  Tov  TaTretvoi^povos  Kai  aTrXov  row  Aavij. 
<?  TaTreivo^ovo?  Kal  a/btto/u-ov. 
d  "  Humilis  et  simplicis  David." 
«  The  notion  that  there  were  two  peoples  called  Mid- 
Mi,  fovnded  on  the  supposed  shortness  of  the  interval 
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4.  Bui  the  explanation  which  is  most  af 
by  Kosenmiiller  and  Ceseniua  is  that  which  fiodi 

in  Michtam  the  equivalent  of  DJ^^^,  midab ;  a 
word  which  occurs  in  Is.  xxxviii.  li  (A.  V.  "  writ 
ing"),  and  which  is  believed  by  Capellus  (CWt 
Sacr.  iv.  2,  §  11)  to  have  been  the  reading  followed 
by  the  LXX.  and  Targum.     Gesenius  supports  hik 

decision  by  instances  of  similar  interchanges  of  D 

and  ID  in  roots  of  cognate  meaning.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  De  Wette  renders  "  Schrift." 

5.  For  the  sake  of  coujpleteness  another  theory 
may  be  noticed,  which  is  quite  untenable  in  itself, 
but  is  curious  as  being  maintained  in  the  versions 
of  Aquila ''  and  Synmiachus,^  and  of  Jerome  <^ 
according  to  the  Hebrew,  and  was  derived  from 
the  Hahbinical   interpreters.     According  to  these, 

DripKJ    is  an  enigmatic  word  equivalent  to  TjD 

Dn%  "humble  and  perfect,"  epithets  applied  to 
David  himself. 

It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said,  that  noth- 
ing has  been  really  done  to  throw  light  upon  the 
meaning  of  this  obscure  word,  and  there  seems  little 
likelihood  that  the  diflBculty  will  be  cleared  away. 
Beyond  the  general  probability  that  it  is  a  musi- 
cal term,  the  origin  of  which  is  uncertain  and  the 
apphcation  lost,  nothing  is  known.  The  subject 
will  be  found  discussed  in  Kosenmliller's  Scholia 
(Psalm,  vol.  i.  cxplic.  titul.  xhi.-xlvi.),  and  by  Hup- 
feld  {Die  Psalmen,  i.  308-311),  who  has  collected  all 
the  evidence  bearing  upon  it,  and  adheres  to  the 
rendering  kleinod  (jewel,  treasure),  which  Luther 
also  gives,  and  which  is  adopted  by  Ilitzig  and 
Mendelssohn.  W.  A.  W. 

MID'DIN  (^7^  [reach,  extension] :  AjVti; 
[Alex.]  MaSwv;  [Comp.  MaSSiV:]  Mtddin),  a 
city  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  61),  one  of  the  six  speci- 
fied as  situated  in  the  district  of  "  the  midbar  " 
(A.  V.  "wilderness").  This  midbar,  as  it  con- 
tained Beth  ha-Arabah,  the  city  of  Salt,  and  En- 
gedi,  must  have  embraced  not  only  the  waste  lands 
on  the  upper  level,  but  also  the  cliffs  themselves 
and  the  strip  of  shore  at  their  feet,  on  the  edge  of 
the  lake  itself.  Middin  is  not  mentioned  by  Euse- 
bius  or  Jerome,  nor  has  it  been  identified  or  per- 
haps sought  for  by  later  travellers.  By  Van  de 
Velde  {Memoir,  256,  and  Mop)  mention  is  made 
of  a  valley  on  the  southwestern  side  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  below  Masada,  called  Um  el-Bedun,  which 
may  contain  a  trace  of  the  ancient  name.         G. 

*  MIDDLE-WALL.  [Partition,  Wall 
OF,  Amer.  ed.] 

MID'IAN  (n^,  strife,  contention,  Ges.: 
MaSio/i  [occasionally  MaSidv] :  Madian),  a  son 
of  Abraham  and  Keturah  (Gen.  xxv.  2;  1  Chr.  i, 
32);  progenitor  of  the  Midianites,  or  Arabians 
dwelling  principally  in  the  desert  north  of  the  pen- 
insula of  Arabia.^  Southwards  they  extended  along 
the  eastern  shore  of  the   Gulf  of  Eyleh    {Sinm 


for  any  considerable  multiplication  from  Abraham  to 
Moses,  and  on  the  mention  of  Moses'  Cushite  wife,  the 
writer  thinks  to  be  untenable.  Even  conceding  th« 
former  objection,  wliich  is  unnecessary,  one  tribe  hat 
often  become  merged  into  another,  and  old«.r  one,  una 
only  the  name  of  the  later  retained.  See  below  an4 
Moses 
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dElamttctu);  and  northwards  they  stretched  along 
;he  eastern  frontier  of  i'alestine;  while  the  oases  ir. 
ihe  peninsula  of  Sinai  seem  to  have  afforded  them 
pasture  grounds,  and  caused  it  to  be  included  in  the 
"  land  of  Midian  "  (but  see  below  on  this  point). 
The  peojde  is  always  spoken  of,  in  the  Hebrew,  as 

'♦  Midian,"  )^7^}  except  in  Gen.  xxxvii.  36;  Num. 

XXV.  17,  xxxi.  2,  where  we  find  the  pi.   D'^3*'*TO. 

In  Gen.  xxxvii.  28,  the  form  D'*3"TD  occurs,  ren- 
dered in  the  A.  V.  as  well  as  in  the  Vulg.«  '*  Mid- 
ianites;  "  and  this  is  probably  the  correct  rendering, 
Bince  it  occurs  in  ver.  30  of  the  same  chup. ;  tliough 
the  i^eople  here   mentioned  may  be  descendants  of 

Medan  (which  see).  The  gentilic  form  ''J'^'^D, 
«  Midianite,"  occurs  once.  Num.  x.  29. 

After  the  chronological  record  of  Midian's  birth, 
^with  the  names  of  his  sons,  in  the  xxvth  chapter  of 
Genesis,  the  name  disappears  from  the  liiblical 
history  until  the  time  of  Moses;  IMidian  is  first 
mentioned,  as  a  people,  when  Moses  fled,  having 
killed  the  Egyptian,  to  the  "  land  of  Midian  "  (Ex. 
U.  15),  and  married  a  daughter  of  a  priest  of  Midian 
(21).  The  "land  of  Midian,''  or  the  portion  of  it 
Bpecially  referred  to,  was  probably  the  peninsula  of 
Sinai,  for  we  read  in  the  next  chapter  (ver.  ] )  that 
Moses  led  the  flock  of  Jethro  his  father-in-law,  the 
priest  of  Midian,  ♦•  to  the  liackside  of  the  desert,  and 
came  to  the  mountain  of  God,  even  Horeb,"  and 
this  agrees  with  a  natural  supposition  that  he  did 
not  flee  far  beyond  the  frontier  of  i'^gypt  (compare 
Ex.  xviii.  1-27,  where  it  is  recorded  that  Jethro 
came  to  Moses  to  the  mount  of  God  after  the  Exo- 
dus from  Egypt;  but  in  v.  27  "  he  went  his  way 
into  his  own  knd: ''  see  also  Num.  x.  29,  30).  It 
should,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  name 
of  Midian  (and  hence  the  '*  land  of  Midian  ")  was 
perhaps  often  applied,  as  that  of  the  most  powerful 
of  the  northern  Arab  tribes,  to  the  northern 
Arabs  generally,  i.  e.  those  of  Abrahamic  descent 
(comp.  Gen.  xxxvii.  28,  but  see  respecting  this 
passage  above;  and  Judg.  viii.  24 J;  just  as  Bexe- 
Kedem  embraced  all  those  peoples,  and,  with  a 
wider  signification,  other  Eastern  tribes.  If  this 
reading  of  the  name  be  correct,  "  Midian  "  would 
correspond  very  nearly  with  our  modern  word 
"Arab;"  limiting,  however,  the  modern  word  to 
the  Arabs  of  the  northern  and  Egyptian  deserts: 
all  the  Ishniaelite  tribes  of  those  deserts  would  thus 
be  Midianites,  as  we  call  them  Arabs,  the  desert 
being  their  "  land."  At  least,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  descendants  of  Ilagar  and  Keturah  inter- 
married; and  thus  the  Midianites  are  apparently 
railed  Ishmaelites,  in  Judg.  viii.  24:,  being  con- 
nected, both  by  blood  and  national  customs,  with 
the  father  of  the  Arabs.  The  wandering  habits  of 
nomadic  tribes  must  also  preclude  our  arguing  from 
the  fact  of  Moses'  leading  his  father's  flock  to  Horeb, 
that  Sinai  was  necessarily  more  than  a  station  of 
Midian :  those  tribes  annually  traverse  a  great  ex- 
tent of  country  in  search  of  pasturage,  and  have 
their  established  summer  and  winter  pastures.  The 
Midianites  were  mostly  (not  always)  dwellers  in 
lents,  not  towns;  and  Sinai  has  not  sufticient  pas- 
lure  to  support  more  than  a  small,  ;r  a  moving 
people.     But  it  must  be  remembered  t.iat  perhaps 
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a  Th«  LXX.  have  here  MafiMivaioi,  which  seems  to 
Je  \n  unusual  mode  of  writing  the  name  of  th*-  people 

iBMonded  from  Mn&iau    The  Samaritan  has  D^3"*"Tti. 


(or  we  may  say  proliably)  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  haa 
considerably  changed  in  its  physical  character  sine* 
the  time  of  Moses ;  for  the  adjacent  isthmus  ha? 
since  that  period,  risen  many  feet,  so  that  "  th« 
tongue  of  the  ICgyptian  Sea  "  has  "  dried  up : ''  and 
this  supposition  would  much  diminish  the  diflSculty 
of  accounting  for  the  means  of  subsistence  found  by 
the  Israelites  in  their  wanderings  in  the  wilderness, 
when  not  miraculously  supplied.  Apart  from  this 
consideration,  we  knew  that  the  Egyptians  after- 
waids  worked  mines  at  Sardbet  el-Khddini  and  a 
small  mining  population  may  have  found  sufficient 
sustenance,  at  least  in  some  seasons  of  the  year,  in 
the  few  watered  valleys,  and  wherever  ground 
could  be  reclaimed :  rock-inscriptions  (though  of 
later  date)  testify  to  the  number  of  at  least  passerg- 
by;  and  the  remains  of  villages  of  a  mining  popu- 
lation have  been  recently  discovered.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  position  of  Midian  in  the 
Sinaitic  peninsula,  if  we  may  believe  the  Arabian 
historians  and  geographers,  backed  as  their  testi- 
mony is  by  the  (ireek  geographers,  the  city  of 
Midian  was  situate  on  the  opposite,  or  Arabian, 
shore  of  the  Arabian  gulf,  and  thence  northwards 
and  spreading  east  and  west  we  have  the  true  coun- 
try of  the  wandering  Midianites.     See  further  in 

StNAI. 

The  next  occurrence  of  the  name  of  this  people 
in  the  sacred  history  marks  'their  northern  settle- 
ments on  the  border  of  the  Promised  Land,  "  on 
this  side  Jordan  [by]  Jericho "  in  the  plains  of 
Moab  (Num.  xxii.  1-4),  when  Balak  said,  of  Israel, 

to  the  elders  (D'^3)2t,  or  "  old  men,"  the  same  aa 
the  Arab  "sheykhs")  of  Midian,  "Now  shall  thia 
company  lick  up  all  [that  are]  round  about  us,  aa 
the  ox  licketh  up  the  grass  of  the  field."  In  the 
subsequent  transaction  with  Balaam,  the  elders  of 
Midian  went  with  those  of  Moab,  "  with  the  re- 
wards of  divination  in  their  hand  "  (7);  but  in  the 
remarkable  words  of  Balaam,  the  Midianites  are 
not  mentioned.  This  might  be  explained  by  the 
supposition  that  Midian  was  a  wandering  tribe, 
whose  pasture-lands  reached  wherever,  in  the  Ara- 
bian desert  and  frontier  of  Palestine,  pasture  waa 
to  be  found,  and  who  would  not  feel,  in  the  same 
degree  as  INIoab,  Amalek,  or  the  other  more  settled 
and  agricultural  inhabitants  of  the  land  allotted  to 
the  tribes  of  Israel,  the  arrival  of  the  latter.  But 
the  spoil  taken  in  the  war  that  soon  followed,  and 
more  especially  the  mention  of  the  dwellings  of 
Midian,  render  this  suggestion  very  doubtful,  and 
point  rather  to  a  considerable  pastoral  settlement 
of  Jlidian  in  the  trans-Jordanic  country.  Such 
settlements  of  Arabs  have,  however,  been  very  com- 
mon. In  this  case  tlie  Midianites  were  evidently 
tributary  to  the  Amorites,  being  "  dukes  of  Sihon, 

dwelling  in  the  country  "  (V^^^H  ^"2X0*") :  this 
inferior  position  explains  their  omission 'from  Ba- 
laam's prophecy.  It  was  here,  "  on  this  side  Jor- 
dan," that  the  chief  doings  of  the  Midianites  with 
the  Israelites  took  place.  The  latter,  while  they 
ab-^e  in  Shittim,  "joined  themselves  unto  Baal- 
Peor  "  (Nui;7.  xxv.  1,  <fec.)  —  apparency  a  Midianite 
as  well  as  a  Moabitish  deity  —  the  result  of  the 
sin  of  whoredom  with  the  Moabitish  women;  and 
when  "  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled  against 
Israel  .  .  .  and  the  congregation  of  the  children 
of  Israel  [were]  weeping  [before]  the  door  of  the 
Uibernacle  of  the  congregation,"  an  Israelite  brought 
9  MidianitiHb  woman  openly  into  the  camp      Thi 
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taik  of  thli  woman  Coziu,  that  of  a  daughter  of 
JSur,  who  WHS  "  head  over  a  people,  of  a  chief  house 
in  Midian,"  "  throws  a  strange  light  over  the  ob- 
scure page  of  that  people's  history.  'I'he  vices  of 
the  Canaanites,  idolatry  and  wl)oredoni,  had  in- 
fected the  descendants  of  Abraham,  doubtless  con- 
nected by  successive  intermarriages  witli  those 
tribes;  and  the  prostitution  of  this  chiefs  daughter, 
caught  as  it  was  from  the  customs  of  the  Canaan- 
ites, is  evidence  of  the  ethnological  type  of  the  lat- 
ter tribes.  Some  African  nations  have  a  sin)ilar 
custom:  they  ofter  their  unmarried  daughters  to 
show  hospitality  to  their  guests.     Zur  was  one  of 

tlie  five  "kings"  (^5^P)»  slain  in  the  war  with 
Midian,  recorded  in  ch.  xxxi. 

The  influence  of  the  Midianites  on  the  Israelites 
was  clearly  most  evil,  and  directly  tended  to  lead 
them  from  the  injunctions  of  Moses.  Much  of  the 
dangerous  character  of  their  influence  may  ])robably 
be  ascribed  to  the  common  descent  from  Abraham. 
While  the  Canaanitish  tribes  were  abhorred,  Midian 
might  claim  consanguinity,  and  more  readily  s«duce 
Israel  from  their  allegiance.  The  events  at  Shittim 
occasioned  the  injunction  to  vex  Midian  and  smite 
them  —  '•  for  they  vex  you  with  their  wiles,  where- 
with they  have  beguiled  you  in  the  matter  of  Peor 
and  in  the  matter  of  Cozbi,  the  daughter  of  a  prince 
of  Midian,  their  sister,  which  was  slain  in  the  day 
of  the  plague  for  Peer's  sake"  (Num.  xxv.  18); 
and  further  on,  !Moses  is  enjoined,  "  Avenge  the 
children  of  Israel  of  the  Midianites :  afterward  shalt 
thou  be  gathered  unto  thy  people "  (xxxi.  2). 
Twelve  thousand  men,  a  thousand  from  each  tribe, 
went  up  to  this  war,  a  war  in  which  all  the  males 
of  the  enemy  were  slain,  and  the  five  kings  of 
Midian  —  Evi,  Rekem,  Zur,  Hur,  and  Keba,  to- 
gether with  Balaam ;  and  afterwards,  by  the  express 
command  of  Moses,  only  the  virgins  and  female 
infants,  of  the  captives  brought  into  the  camp,  were 
spared  alive.  The  cities  and  castles  of  the  van- 
quished, and  the  spoil  taken,  afTord  facts  to  which 
we  shall  recur.  After  a  lapse  of  some  years  (the 
number  is  very  doubtful,  see  Ciikonology),  the 
Midianites  appear  again  as  the  enemies  of  the 
Israelites.  They  had  recovered  from  the  devasta- 
tion of  tlie  former  war,  probably  by  the  arrival  of 
firesh  colonists  from  the  desert  tracts  over  which 
their  tribes  wandered;  and  they  now  were  sufR- 
eiently  powerful  to  become  the  oppressors  of  the 
children  of  Israel.  The  advocates  of  a  short  chro- 
nology must,  however  unwillingly,  concede  a  con- 
Bideral)le  time  for  Midian  thus  to  recover  from  the 
severe  blow  inflicted  by  Moses.  Allied  with  the 
Amalekites,  and  the  Bent-Keclew,  they  drove  them 
to  make  dens  in  the  mountains  and  caves  and 
strongholds,  and  wasted  their  crops  even  to  Gaza, 
on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  in  the  land  of  Simeon. 
The  judgeship  of  Gideon  was  the  immediate  conse- 
quence of  these  calamities;  and  with  the  battle  he 
fought  in  the  valley  of  Jezreel,  and  his  pursuit  of 
•he  flying  enemy  over  Jordan  to  Karkor,  the  power 


«  ;2S"n''Sl  m^8  tL'S'">,  «  head  of  families  of 
t  patriarchal  house ; "  afterwards  in  ver.  18,  called 
prince,  W^tt^S.     (See  next  note.) 

6  These    are  afterwards    (Josh.    xiii.    21)     called 

princes  "    C^S^ti^^),  which  may  also  be  rendered 

iM  leader  or  captain  of  a  tribe,  or  even  of  a  family 

Q«.),  and  "dukes "  ('^D'^DS,  not  the  word  rendered 
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of  Midian  seems  to  have  l)een  broken.  It  is  written 
"  Thus  was  Midian  subdued  before  the  children  of 
Israel,  so  that  they  lifted  up  their  heads  no  more  " 
(Judg.  viii.  28).  The  part  taken  by  (jideon  in  thil 
memorable  event  has  been  treated  of  elsewhere,  but 
the  Midianite  side  of  the  story  is  pregnant  with 
interest.     [Gideon.] 

Midian  had  o])pressed  Israel  for  seven  years.  As 
a  numberless  easteni  horde  they  entered  the  land 
with  their  cattle  and  their  camels.  'J'he  imagina- 
tion shows  us  the  green  plains  of  Palestine  sprinkled 
with  the  black  goat's-hair  tents  of  this  great  Arab 
tribe,  their  flocks  and  herds  and  camels  let  loose  in 
the  standing  com,  and  foraging  parties  of  horsemen 
driving  before  them  the  possessions  of  the  Israelites; 
for  "  they  came  Uke  locusts  (A.  V.  '  grasshoppers,' 

n^'T'^)  for  multitude"  (Judg.  vi.  5),  and  when 
the  "  angel  of  the  Lord  "  came  to  Gideon,  so  severe 
was  the  oppression  that  he  was  threshing  wheat  by 
the  wine-press  io  hide  it  from  the  Midianites  (11). 
When  Gideon  had  received  the  Divine  command 
to  deliver  Israel,  and  had  thrown  down  the  altai 
of  Baal,  we  read,  "  Then  all  the  Midianites  and  the 
Amalekites  and  the  Bene-Kedem  were  gathered  to- 
gether, and  went  over,"  descended  from  the  desert 
hills  and  crossed  Jordan,  "  and  pitched  in  the  Valley 
of  Jezreel  "  (33)  —  part  of  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon, 
the  battle-field  of  Palestine  —  and  there,  from  "the 
gray,  bleak  crowns  of  Gilboa,"  where  Saul  and 
Jonathan  perished,  did  Gideon,  with  the  host  that 
he  had  gathered  together  of  Israel,  look  down  on 
the  Midianites,  who  "  were  on  the  north  side  of 
them,  by  the  hill  of  Moreh,  in  the  valley  "  (vii.  1). 
The  scene  over  that  fertile  plain,  dotted  with  the 
enemies  of  Israel,  "  the  Midianites  and  the  Amal- 
ekites and  all  the  Bene-Kedem,  [who]  lay  along* 
in  the  valley  like  locusts  for  multitude,  and  their 
camels  were  without  number,  as  the  sand  by  the 
sea-side  for  multitude "  (vii.  12),  has  been  pic- 
turesquely painted  by  Professor  Stanley  {S.  ^  P.). 

The  descent  of  Gideon  and  his  sen'ant  into  the 
camp,  and  the  conversation  of  the  Midianite  watch 
forms  a  vivid  picture  of  Arab  life.  It  does  more; 
it  proves  that  as  Gideon,  or  Phurah,  his  servant, 
01  both,  understood  the  language  of  Midian,  the 
Semitic  languages  difTered  much  less  in  the  l-lth 
or  13th  century  b.  c.  than  they  did  in  after  times 
[see  Arabia,  vol.  i.  p.  142] ;  and  we  besides  obtain 
a  remarkable  proof  of  the  consanguinity  of  the 
Midianites,  and  learn  that,  though  the  name  was 
probably  applied  to  all  or  most  of  the  northern 
Abrahamic  Arabs,  it  was  not  applied  to  the  Canaan- 
ites, who  certainly  did  not  then  speak  a  Semitic 
language  that  Gideon  could  understand. 

The  stratagem  of  Gideon  receives  an  illustration 
from  modern  oriental  life.  Until  lately  the  }>olice 
in  Cairo  M'ere  accustomed  to  go  their  rounds  with 
a  lighted  torch  thrust  into  a  pitcher,  and  the 
pitcher  was  suddenly  withdrawn  when  light  was 
required  (Lane's  Mod.  Jiff.  5th  ed.  p.  120)  —  a 
custom  affording  an  exact  parallel  to  the  ancient 


duke  in  the  enumeration  of  the  "  dukes  of  Edom  "), 
"  one  anointed,  a  prince  consecrated  by  anointing  " 
(Ges.)  of  Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites  ;  apparently  lieu 
tenants  of  the  Amorite,  or  princes  of  bis  appointing 
[HcR ;  Iram.] 

c  Prof.  Stanley  reads  here  "  wrapt  in  sleep."  Thougk 
the  Heb.  will  bear  this  interpretation,  Qesenius  hsi 
"  encamped." 
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expedient  adopted  by  Gideon.  TIio  consequent 
panic  of  the  great  multitude  in  tlie  valley,  if  it  has 
no  parallels  in  modern  ICuropean  history,  is  con- 
sistent with  oriental  character.  Of  all  peoples,  the 
nations  of  the  East  are  most  liable  to  sudden  and 
violent  emotions ;  and  a  panic  in  one  of  their 
heterogeneous,  'jndisciplined,  and  excitable  hosts 
has  always  proved  disastrous.  In  the  case  of 
Gideon,  however,  the  result  of  his  attack  was  di- 
rected by  God,  the  Divine  hand  being  especially 
ghown  in  the  small  number  of  Israel,  300  men, 
against  135,000  of  the  enemy.  At  the  sight  of 
the  300  torches,  suddenly  [)lazing  round  about  the 
camp  in  the  beginning  of  the  middle-watch  (which 
the  Midianites  had  newly  set),  with  the  confused 
din  of  the  trumpets,  "  for  the  three  companies  blew 
the  trumpets,  and  brake  the  pitchers,  and  held  the 
lamps  in  their  left  hands,  and  the  trumpets  in  their 
right  hands  to  blow  [withal],  and  they  cried,  [The 
sword]  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon"  (vii.  20),  "all 
the  host  ran,  and  cried,  and  fled"  (21).  The 
panic-stricken  multitude  knew  not  enemy  from 
friend,  for  "  the  Lord  set  every  man's  sword  against 
his  fellow  even  throughout  all  the  host"  (22).  The 
rout  was  complete,  the  first  places  made  for  being 
Beth-shittah  ("the  house  of  the  acacia")  in  Zere- 

rath,  and  the  "border"  [HSP]  of  Abel-me- 
holah,  "  the  meadow  of  the  dance,"  both  being 
probably  down  the  Jordan  Valley,  unto  'I'abbath, 
shaping  their  flight  to  the  ford  of  lieth-bai-ah,  where 
probably  they  had  crossed  the  river  as  invaders. 
The  flight  of  so  great  a  host,  encumbered  with  slow- 
moving  camels,  l)aggage,  and  cattle,  was  calamitous. 
All  the  men  of  Israel,  out  of  Naphtali,  and  Asher, 
and  Manasseh,  joined  in  the  pursuit;  and  Gideon 
roused  the  men  of  Mount  Ephraim  to  "  take  before" 
the  Midianites  "  the  waters  unto  Beth-barah  and 
Jordan  "  (2-3,  2-1).  Thus  cut  off,  two  princes,  Oreb 
and  Zeeb  (the  "raven,"  or,  more  correctly  "  crow," 
and  the  "  wolf"),  fell  into  the  hands  of  Ephraim, 
and  Oreb  they  slew  at  the  rock  Oreb,  and  Zeeb 
they  slew  at  the  wine-press  of  Zeeb  (vii.  25 ;  comp. 
Is.  X.  26,  where  the  "  slaughter  of  Midian  at  the 
rock  Oreb  "  is  referred  to).a  But  though  we  have 
seen  that  many  joined  in  a  desultory  pursuit  of  the 
rabble  of  the  Midianites,  only  the  300  men  who 
had  blown  the  trumpets  in  the  Valley  of  Jezreel 
crossed  Jordat:  with  Gideon,  "  faint  yet  pursuing  " 
(viii.  4).  With  this  force  it  remained  for  the  lib- 
erator to  attack  the  enemy  on  his  own  ground,  for 
Midian  had  dwelt  on  the  other  side  Jordan  since 
the  days  of  Moses.     Fifteen  thousand  men,  under 

the  "kings"  ["'^^P]  of  Midian,  Zebah  and  Zal- 
munna,  were  at  Karkor,  the  soie  remains  of  135,- 
000,  "for  there  fell  an  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
men  that  drew  sword  "  (viii.  10).  The  assurance 
of  God's  help  encouraged  the  weary  three  hundred, 
and  they  ascended  from  the  plain  (or  ghdr)  to  the 
higher  country  by  a  ravine  or  torrent-bed  in  the 
hills,  "  by  the  way  of  them  that  dwelt  in  tents 
[that  is,  the  pastoral  or  wandering  people  as  distin- 
guished from  towns- people],  on  the  east  of  Nobah 
wid  Jogbehah,  and  smote  the  host,  for  the  host  was 
«cure"  (viii.  11) — secure  in  that  wild  country, 
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on  their  own  ground,  and  away  from  the  frequent 
haunts  of  nian.  A'  sharp  pursuit  seems  to  hava 
followed  this  fresh  victory,  ending  in  the  capture 
of  the  kings  and  the  final  discomfiture  of  thi 
Midianites.  The  overthrow  of  Midian  in  its  en- 
campment, when  it  was  "  secure,"  by  the  exhausted 
companies  of  Gideon  (they  were  "  faint,"  and  had 
been  refused  bread  both  at  Succoth  and  at  Penuel, 
viii.  5-9),  sets  the  seal  to  God's  manifest  hand  in 
the  deliverance  of  his  people  from  the  oppression 
of  Midian.  Zebah  and  Zahnunna  were  slain,  and 
with  them  the  name  itself  of  Midian  almost  disap- 
pears from  sacred  history.  That  people  never  after- 
wards took  up  arms  against  Israel,  though  they 
may  have  been  allied  with  the  nameless  hordes  who 
under  the  common  designation  of  "  the  people  ci 
the  East,"  Bene-Kedem,  harassed  the  eastern  border 
of  Palestine. 

Having  traced  the  history  of  INIidian,  it  remains 
to  show  what  is  known  of  their  condition  and  cus- 
toms, etc.,  besides  what  has  already  been  incidentally 
mentioned.  The  whole  account  of  their  doings  with 
Israel  —  and  it  is  only  thus  that  they  find  a  place 
in  the  sacred  writings,  plainly  marks  them  as  char- 
acteristically Arab.  We  have  already  stated  our 
opinion  that  they  had  intermarried  with  Ishmael's 
descendants,  and  become  nationally  one  people,  so 
that  they  are  apparently  called  Ishmaehtes;  and 
that,  conversely,  it  is  most  probable  their  power 
and  numbers,  with  such  intermarriages,  had  caused 
the  name  of  Midian  to  be  applied  to  the  northern 
Abrahamic  Arabs  generally.  They  are  described 
as  true  Arabs  —  now  Bedawees,  or  "  people  of  the 
desert;"  anon  pastoral,  or  settled  Arabs  —  the 
flock  "  of  Jethro;  the  cattle  and  flocks  of  Midian, 
in  the  later  days  of  Moses;  their  camels  without 
number,  as  the  sand  of  the  sea-side  for  multitude 
when  they  oppressed  Israel  in  the  days  of  the 
Judges  —  all  agree  with  such  a  description.  Like 
Arabs,  who  are  predominantly  a  nomadic  people, 
they  seem  to  have  partially  settled  in  the  land  of 
Moab,  under  the  rule  of  Sihon  the  Amorite,  and  to 
have  adapted  themselves  readily  to  the  "cities" 

(an^n^),  and  forts?  (A.  V.  "goodly  castles," 

DHT^^),  which  they  did  not  build,  but  occupied, 
retaining  even  then  their  flocks  and  herds  (Num. 
xxxi.  9,  10),  but  not  their  camels,  which  are  not 
common  among  settled  Arabs,  because  they  are 
not  required,  and  are  never,  in  that  state,  healthy.* 
Israel  seems  to  have  devastated  that  settlement,  and 
when  next  Midian  appears  in  history  it  is  as  a 
desert-horde,  pouring  into  Palestine  with  innumer 
able  camels ;  and,  when  routed  and  broken  by 
Gideon,  fleeing  "  by  the  way  of  them  that  dwelt 
in  tents  "  to  the  east  of  Jordan.  The  character 
of  Midian  we  think  is  thus  unmistakably  marked. 
The  only  glimpse  of  their  habits  is  found  in  the 
vigorous  picture  of  the  camp  in  the  Valley  of  Jezreel, 
when  the  men  talked  together  in  the  camp,  and 
one  told  how  he  had  dreamt  that  "  a  cake  of  barley- 
bread  tumbled  into  the  host  of  Midian,  and  came 
into  a  tent,  and  smote  it  that  it  fell,  and  overturned 
it,  that  the  tent  lay  along"  (Judg.  vii.  13 ;. 

We  can  scarcely  doubt,  notwithstanding  the  dis- 


a  It  is  added,  in  the  same  verse,  that  they  pursued 
HicUan,  and  brought  the  heaia  of  the  princes  to  Giaeon 
*  on  the  other  side  Jordan."  This  anticipates  the  ac- 
eount  of  his  crossing  Jordan  (viii.  4),  but  such  trans 
^itions  are  frequent,  and  the  Hebrew  may  be  read 
<on  thif  side  Jordan." 


b  Thus  an  Arab,  believing  in  contagious  diseases, 
asked  Mohammed  why  camels  in  the  desert  aie,  lik« 
gsftelles,  and  l)ecome  mangy  as  soon  as  they  mix  with 
camels  in  towns.  The  prophet  answered,  "  WiO  madi 
th«  first  camel  mangy  ?  " 
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putes  of  antiquaries,  that  the  more  ancient  of  the 
remarkable  stone  buildings  In  the  Ltjd/i,  and 
itretching  far  away  over  the  land  of  Moab,  are  at 
least  as  old  as  the  days  of  Sihon ;  and  reading  Mr. 
Porter's  descriptions  of  the  wild  old-world  character 
of  the  scenery,  the  "cities,"  and  the  "goodly 
castles,"  one  may  almost  funcy  himself  in  presence 
of  the  hosts  of  Midian.  (See  Ilamlbook,  501,  508, 
523,  &c.) 

'I'he  spoil  taken  i«i  both  the  war  of  INIoses  and 
that  of  (Jideon  is  remarkable.  On  the  former  occa- 
sion, tiie  sjwil  of  575,000  sheep,  72,000  beeves,  and 
61,000  asses,  seems  to  confirm  the  other  indications 
of  the  then  pastoral  character  of  the  Midianites; 
the  omission  of  any  mention  of  camels  has  been 
already  ex[)Iained.  IJut  the  gold,  silver,  brass,  iron, 
tin,  and  lead  (Num  xxxi.  22),  the  "jewels  of  gold, 
chains,  and  bracelets,  rings,  earrings,  and  tablets '' 
(50)  —  tiie  offering  to  the  Lord  being  10,750  shekels 
(52)  —  taken  by  Moses,  is  especially  noteworthy; 
and  it  is  confirmed  by  the  booty  taken  by  Gideon; 
for  when  he  slew  Zebah  and  Zalmunna  he  "  took 
t^way  the  ornaments  that  [were]  on  their  camels' 
necks"  (Judg.  viii.  21),  and  (24-26)  he  asked  of 
every  man  the  earrings  of  his  prey,  "  for  they  had 
golden  earrings,  because  they  [were]  Ishmaelites." 
"  And  the  weight  of  the  golden  earrings  that  he 
requested  was  a  thousand  and  seven  hundred 
[shekels]  of  gold;  besides  ornaments  and  collars, 
and  purple  raiment  that  [was]  on  the  kings  of 
Midian,  and  beside  the  chains  that  [were]  about 
their  camels'  necks."  (The  rendering  of  A.  V.  is 
BuflBciently  accurate  for  our  purpose  here,  and  any 
examination  into  the  form  or  character  of  these 
ornaments,  tempting  though  it  is,  belongs  more 
properly  to  other  articles. )  We  have  here  a  wealthy 
Arab  nation,  living  by  plunder,  delighting  in  finery 
(especially  their  women,  for  we  may  here  read 
"nose-ring");  and,  where  forays  were  impossible, 
carrying  on  the  traffic  southwards  into  Arabia,  the 
land  of  gold  —  if  not  naturally,  by  trade  —  and 
across  to  Chaldsea;  or  into  the  rich  plains  of 
Egypt.« 

Midian  is  named  authentically  only  in  the  Bible. 
It  has  no  history  elsewhere.  The  names  of  places 
and  tribes  occasionally  throw  a  feeble  light  on  its 
past  dwellings ;  but  the  stories  of  Arabian  writers, 
borrowed,  in  the  case  of  the  northern  Arabs,  too 
frequently  from  late  and  untrustworthy  Jewish 
WTiters,  cannot  be  seriously  treated.  For  reliable 
facts  we  must  rest  on  the  liiblical  narrative.  The 
city  of  "  Medyen  [say  the  Arabs]  is  the  city  of  the 
people  of  Shu'eyb,  and  is  opposite  Tabook,  on  the 
shore  of  Bahr  el-Kulzum  [the  Red  Sea] :  between 
these  is  six  days'  journey.  It  [Medyen]  is  larger 
than  Tabook:  and  in  it  is  the  well  from  which 
Moses  watered  the  flock  of  Shu'eyb"  {Mardsid, 
R.  v.).     El-Makrcezee   (in  his  Khitat)  enters  into 


n  *  Modem  travellers  confinn  this  Biblical  account 
-if  the  fertility  and  wealth  of  Midian.  "AVe  suc- 
ceeded," says  Tristmm,  ''  in  reaching  Et  Taiyibeh  just 
lis  the  sun  went  down.  We  had  magnificent  views 
over  the  east  as  far  as  Jebel  Ilauran.  Great  was  our 
ustonishuient  to  find,  as  we  turned  our  glasses  on 
Bozrah,  that  all  the  vast  blank  space  on  the  map 
vhich  lies  between  Gilead  and  Boznvh,  instead  of  being 

desert,  was  one  boundless  corn  or  grass  plain,  covered 
rith  crops.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  granary  of  North  Arabia. 
Here  was  the  wealth  of  Roman  Syria,  and  the  sovuko 
9f  Its  population  ;  and  here  the  swarming  Midianites, 
Ik©  the  Beni  Sakk'r  of  to-day.  pastured  their  thousands 
If  ramels."    {Land  of  Israel,  2d  ed.,  p.  486.)         H. 
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considerable  detail  respecting  this  city  and  people 
The  substance  of  his  account,  which  is  full  of  in 
credible  fables,  is  aa  follows:  Medyen  are  the  peo- 
ple of  Shu'eyb,  and  are  the  offspring  of  Medyan  * 
[Midian],  son  of  Abraham,  and  their  mother  waa 
Kantoora,  the  daughter  of  Yuktdn  [Joktan]  the 
Canaanite:  she  bare  him  eight  children,  from  whonj 
descended  peoples.  He  here  quotes  the  passage 
above  cited  from  the  M(trd$id  ahnoeXvei  batim^SLTiA 
adds,  that  the  Arabs  dispute  whether  the  name  be 
foreign  or  Arabic,  and  whether  Medyen  spoke  Ara- 
bic, so-called.  Some  say  that  they  had  a  number 
of  kings,  who  were  respectively  named  Abjad,  liaw- 
wez,  Huttee,  Kelemen,  Saafas,  and  Karashet.  Thi» 
absurd  enumeration  forms  a  sentence  conimon  in 
Arabic  grammars,  which  gives  the  order  of  the 
Hebrew  and  ancient  Arabic  alphabets,  and  the 
numerical  order  of  the  letters.  It  is  only  curious 
as  possibly  containing  some  vague  reference  to  the 
lantjuage  of  Midian,  and  it  is  therefore  inserted 
here.  These  kings  are  said  to  have  ruled  at  Mek- 
keh.  Western  Nejd,the  Yemen,  Medyen,  and  Egypt, 
etc.,  contemporaneously.  That  Midian  penetrated 
into  the  Yemen  is,  it  must  be  observed,  extremely 
improbable,  as  the  writer  of  this  article  has  re- 
marked in  AiiAiJiA,  notwithstanding  the  hints  of 
Arab  authors  to  the  contrary,  Yakoot,  in  the  Moa- 
jam  (cited  in  the  Jourmdof  the  Deutsch.  M&i'genl. 
(itKe/kdwft),  saying  that  a  southern  Arabian  dia- 
lect is  of  Midian;  and  El-Mes'oodee  {np.  Schultens, 
pp.  158,  159)  inserting  a  Midianite  king  among  the 
rulers  of  the  Yemen:  the  latter  being,  however, 
more  possible  than  the  former,  as  an  accidental  and 
individual,  not  a  national  occuiTence.  The  story  of 
Shu'eyb  is  found  in  the  Kur-an.  He  was  sent  as 
a  prophet  to  warn  the  people  of  Midian,  and  being 
rejected  by  them,  they  were  destroyed  by  a  storm 
from  heaven  (Sale's  Kur-dn,  vii.  and  xi.).  He  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Jethro,  the 
father-in-law  of  Closes;  but  some,  as  Sale  informs 
us,  deny  this;  and  one  of  these  says  "that  he  was 
first  called  Buyoon,  and  afterwards  Shu'eyb,  that 
he  was  a  comely  person,  but  spare  and  lean,  very 
thoughtful,  and  of  few  words."  The  whole  Arab 
story  of  Medyen  and  Shu'eyb,  even  if  it  contain 
any  truth,  is  encumbered  by  a  mass  of  late  Rabbin- 
ical myths. 

El-Makreezee  tells  us  that  in  the  land  of  Midian 
were  many  cities,  of  which  the  people  had  disap- 
peared, and  the  cities  themselves  had  fallen  to  ruin; 
that  when  he  wrote  (in  the  year  825  of  the  Flight) 
forty  cities  remained,  the  names  of  some  being 
known,  and  of  others  lost.  Of  the  former,  he  says, 
there  were,  between  the  Hijaz  and  Palestine  and 
Egypt,  sixteen  cities ;  and  ten  of  these  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Palestine.  They  were  El-Khalasah,  Es- 
Saneetah,  El-]\Iedereh,  Fl-Minyeh,  El-Aawaj,  El- 
Khuweyrak,  El-Beereyn,  El-Ma-eyn,  El-Seba,  and 
El-Mu'allak.<?     The  most  important  of  these  citia 
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ffere  El-Klialasah  «  and  El-Saneetah;  the  stones 
i>f  many  of  them  had  been  removed  to  El-Ghazzah 
(Gaza)  to  build  with  them.  This  list,  however, 
must  be  taken  with  caution. 

In  the  A.  V.  of  Apocr.  and  N.  T.  the  name  is 
given  as  Madian.  E.  S.  P. 

•  MID'IANITE.  [MiDiAN.] 

MIDWIFE.^  Parturition  in  the  East  is  usu- 
ally easy.c  The  office  of  a  midwife  is  thus,  in  many 
eastern  countries,  in  little  use,  but  is  performed, 
when  necessary,  by  relatives  (Chardin,  Voy.  vii. 
23;  Harmer,  ^Obs.  Iv.  425).  [Children.]  It 
may  be  for  this  reason  that  the  number  of  persons 
employed  for  this  purpose  among  the  Hebrews 
was  so  small,  as  the  passage  Ex.  i.  19  seems  to 
show;  unless,  as  Knobel  and  others  suggest,  the 
two  named  were  the  principal  persons  of  their 
3las8. 

In  the  description  of  the  transaction  mentioned 
in  Ex.  i.,  one  expression,  "  upon  the  '^  stools,"  re- 
ceives remarkable  illustration  from  modern  usage. 
Gesenius  doubts  the  existence  of  any  custom  such 
as  the  direct  meaning  of  the  passage  implies,  and 
suggests  a  wooden  or  stone  trough  for  washing  the 
new-born  child.  But  the  modern  Egyptian  prac- 
tice, as  described  by  Mr,  Lane,  exactly  answers  to 
that  indicated  in  the  book  of  Exodus.  "  Two  or 
three  days  before  the  expected  time  of  delivery,  the 
Layeh  (midwife)  conveys  to  the  house  the  kursee 
elwilddeh,  a  chair  of  a  peculiar  form,  upon  which 
the  patient  is  to  be  seated  during  the  birth  "  (Lane, 
Mod.  Efjypt.  iii.  142). 

The  moral  question  arising  from  the  conduct  of 
the  midwives  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the 
present  article.  The  reader,  however,  may  refer  to 
St.  Augustine,  Contr.  mendacium^  ch.  xv.  32,  and 
QuuBst.  in  Iltpt.  ii.  1;  also  Corn,  a  Lap.  Com.  on 
Ex.  i. 

When  it  is  said,  "  God  dealt  well  with  the  mid- 
wives,  and  built  them  houses,"  we  are  probably  to 
understand  that  their  families  were  blessed  either 
in  point  of  numbers  or  of  substance.  Other  explana- 
tions of  inferior  value  have  been  offered  by  Kimchi, 
Calvin,  and  others  (Calniet,  Com.  on  Ex.  i. ;  Pat- 
rick; Corn,  a  Lap.;  Knobel;  Schleusner,  Zeo?.  V. 
T.  o'lKia;  Ges.  p.  193;  Crit.  Sacr.). 

It  is  worth  while  to  notice  only  to  refute  on  its 
own  ground  the  Jewish  tradition  which  identified 
Shiphrah  and  Puah  with  Jochebed  and  Miriam,  and 
interpreted  the  "  houses  "  built  for  them  as  the  so- 
called  royal  and  sacerdotal  families  of  Caleb  and 
Moses  (Joseph.  Ant.  iii.  2,  §  4 ;  Com.  a  Lap.  and 
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a  El-Khalasah  (sometimes  written  El-Idulusah,  and 
El-Khulsah),  or  Dhu-1-Khalasah,  possessed  an  idol- 
temple,  destroyed  by  order  of  Mohammad;  the  idol 
being  named  El-Khalasah,  or  the  place,  or  "  growing- 
f  lice  "  of  El-Kbalasah.  The  place  is  said  to  be  four 
days'  journey  from  Mekkeh,  in  the  'Abla,  and  called 
*'the  southern  Kaabeh,-'  El-Kiiabeh  el-Yemaneeyeh 
[Tdardsid,  s.  v.,  and  El-Bekree,  and  the  Kdmoos  there 
eited).  El-Medereh  seems  also  to  be  the  same  as  Dhu- 
l-Medcreh  {Marisid,  a.  v.),  and  therefore  (from  the 
aame)  probably  the  site  of  an  idol  temple  also. 

b  rriVp,   part  in  P.  of  ih^,  « to  bring  forth  :'' 

laia  '•  obstetrix.  It  must  be  remarked  that  n'^'^n, 
%..  v.,  Ex.  i.  19,  «  lively,"  is  also  in  Rabbinical  Ue- 
t>rew  '*  mid\vives,"  an  explanation  which  appears  to 
kave  been  had  in  view  by  the  Vulg.,  which  interprets 
\hayoth  by  "ipsje  obstetricandi  habent  scientiam." 
It  is  also  rendored  "  living  cnjatures,"  implying  that 


Ci-it.  Sacr.  I.  c. ;  Schottgen,  Uor.  Ilebr.  ii.  460 
De  Mess.  c.  iv.).  H.  W.  P. 

MIGT)AL-EL'  {^^''^-'i^}^,  [tower  of  God 
riom.  MeyaXaaplfi',  Vat.]  Me7aAaa/)6i;t;  Alex. 
Mayda\i7}a}pafi — both  hicluding  the  succeeding 
name:  Magdal-El),  one  of  the  fortified  towns  of 
the  prssession  of  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  38  only), 
named  between  Iron  and  IIorem,  possibly  deriv- 
ing its  name  from  some  ancient  tower  —  the  "  tower 
of  El,  or  God."  In  the  present  unexplored  con- 
dition of  the  part  of  Palestine  allotted  to  Naphtali, 
it  is  dangerous  to  hazard  conjectures  as  to  the  sit- 
uations of  the  towns :  but  if  it  be  possible  that  Bu- 
rah  is  Horem  and  Yarun  Iron,  the  possibility  is 
strengthened  by  finding  a  Mujtidel,  at  no  great 
distance  from  them,  namely,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
IVady  Kerkerah,  8  miles  due  east  of  the  lias  en- 
iVakvralij  6  miles  west  of  Ihirah  and  8  of  Yarun 
(see  Van  de  Velde's  Map,  1858).  At  any  rate  the 
point  is  worth  investigation. 

By  Eusebius  (^Qnomasticon,  Maydi-fjX)  it  18 
spoken  of  as  a  large  village  lying  between  Dora 
{Tantura)  and  Ptolwnais  {Akka)  at  9  miles  from 
the  former,  that  is  just  about  AlhlU,  the  ancient 
"Castellum  peregrinorum."  No  doubt  the  Cas- 
tellum  was  anciently  a  migdol^  or  tower:  but  it  is 
hard  to  locate  a  town  of  Naphtali  below  Carrael, 
and  at  least  25  miles  from  the  boundaries  of  the 
tribe.  For  a  similar  reason  Mejdd  by  I'iberias,  on 
the  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret,  is  not  likely 
to  be  Migdal-el  (Rob.  Bibl.  lies.  ii.  397),  since  it 
must  be  outside  the  ancient  limits  of  Naphtali  and 
within  those  of  Zebulun.  In  this  case,  however, 
the  distance  is  not  so  great. 

Schwarz  (184),  reading  Migdal-el  and  IToK>ra  as 
one  word,  proposes  to  identify  it  with  Mcjdel  eU 
Kerum,  a  place  about  12  miles  east  of  Akka. 

A  Mej'del  is  mentioned  by  Van  de  Velde  (Si/t . 
and  Pal.  ii.  307)  in  the  central  mountains  of 
Palestine,  near  the  edge  of  the  Ghor,  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  Wady  Fasail,  and  not  far  from  Daumeh^ 
the  ancient  Edumia.  This  very  possibly  represents 
an  ancient  Sligdal,  of  which  no  trace  has  yet  been 
found  in  the  Bible.  It  was  also  visited  by  Dr. 
Robinson  {Bibl.  Res.  iii.  295),  who  gives  good  rear- 
sons  for  accepting  it  as  the  Magdal-senna  mentioned 
by  Jerome  {Onomast.  "Senna")  as  seven  miles 
north  of  Jericho,  on  the  border  of  Judaea.  Another 
Migdal  probably  lay  about  two  miles  south  of  Jeru- 
salem, near  the  Bethlehem  road,  where  the  cluster 
of  ruins  called  Kirbet  Um-Mo(jhdala  is  now  situ- 
ated (Tobler,  Diitte  Wanderung^  p.  81). 


the  Hebrew  women  were,  like  animals,  quick  in  partn 
rition.  Gesenius  renders  "  vividae,  robustae,"  p.  468. 
In  any  case  the  general  sense  of  the  passage  Ex.  i.  19 
is  the  same,  namely,  that  the  Hebrew  women  stood  iu 
little  or  no  need  of  the  midwives'  assistance. 

c  See  an  illustration  of  Cant.  viii.  5,  suggested  in 
Mishna,  Pesach.  x.  3. 

d  D"^3IJMn"b^,  rendered  in  the  LXX.  orav 
aitri  Trpbs  Ttp  tCktsiv  ',  Vulg.  qiium  partus  tempus  advent 
erit. 

e  May  this  not  be  the  Magdolus  named  by  Herodtv. 
tus,  ii.  159,  as  the  site  of  Pharaoh  Necho's  victory  ovei 
Josiah.  (See  Rawlinson's  JT^roc/.  ii.  246,  note.)  But 
this  was  not  the  only  Migdol  along  tliis  coast.  Tht 
SrpaTwvo?  TTvpyoc,  or  "  Strato's  tower,"  must  havf 
been  another,  and  a  third  possibly  stood  near  Ashkf 
Ion.     [M£an>D0 ;  Migdal-Gaj>.] 
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MIGDAL-GAD 


The  MigdalF.uer,  at  which  Jacob  halted  on  his 
iray  from  JJcthlehem  to  Hebron,  was  a  short  dis- 
tance south  of  the  former.     [Edak,  toweu  of.] 

G. 

MI'G'DAL-GAD^  (irb*??^  [tower  of 
Gad]:  [Horn.  MayadaAyaS'i  Vat.]  MayaSayaS '-, 
Alex.  May8a\yad-  Mit<jd(il-Gad),  acityof  Judah 
(Josh.  XV.  87);  in  tiie  district  of  the  Shefdah,  or 
maritime  lowland ;  a  member  of  the  second  group 
of  cities,  which  contained  amongst  otliers  Laciiish, 
Eglon,  and  Makkkdam.  By  Eusebius  and  Je- 
rome in  the  Onomasdcun,  it  appears  to  be  men- 
tioned as  "INIagdala,"  but  without  any  sign  of  its 
being  actually  known  to  them.  A  village  called  el 
Medjckl  lies  in  the  maritime  plain,  a  couple  of 
miles  inland  from  Ascalon,  9  from  Um  Lakhis, 
and  .11  from  Ajlitn.  So  far  this  is  in  support  of 
Van  de  Velde's  identification  {Syr.  cj-  Pal.  ii.  237, 
238;  Memmr,  p.  334;  Kob.  1st  ed.  vol.  iii.  Appen- 
dix, p.  118  /!')  of  the  place  with  Migdal-gad,  and  it 
would  be  quite  satisfactory  if  we  were  not  uncer- 
tain whether  the  other  two  places  are  Lachish  and 
Eglon.  INIakkedah  at  any  rate  must  have  been 
much  ftirther  north.  But  to  appreciate  these  con- 
ditions, we  ought  to  know  the  principles  on  which 
the  groups  of  towns  in  these  catalogues  are  ai'- 
ranged,  ^vhich  as  yet  we  do  not.  INIigdal-gad  was 
probably  dedicated  to  or  associated  with  the  wor- 
ship of  the  ancient  deity  Gad,  another  of  whose 
Banctuaries  lay  at  the  opiX)site  extremity  of  the 
country  at  Baal-gad  under  Mount  Hermon. 

G. 

MIG'DOL  (VT^?^,  V*^?!?  [tower,  castlel : 
miy^aiXou,  or  -^ayiw\6u'  Magdalum),  proper 
name  of  one  or  two  places  on  the  eastern  frontier 

of  Egypt,  cognate  to  v'li^^,  which  appears  prop- 
erly to  signify  a  military  watch-tower,  as  of  a  town 
(2  K.  ix.  17),  or  isolated  (xvii.  9),  and  the  look-out 
of  a  vineyard  (Is.  v.  2 :  comp.  Matt.  xxi.  33,  Mark 
xii.  1),  or  a  shepherd's  look-out,  if  we  may  judge 

from  the  proper  name,  "ITJ^  ^??^>  "  the  tower 
of  the  flock,"  in  which,  however,  it  is  possible  that 
the  second  word  is  a  proper  name  (Gen.  xxxv 
21;  and  comp.  Mic.  iv.  8,  where  the  military  sig- 
nification seems  to  be  implied,  though  perhaps 
rhetorically  only).  This  form  occurs  only  in  Egyp- 
tian geography,  and  it  has  therefore  been  supposed 
by  Champollion  to  be  substituted  for  an  Egyptian 
name  of  similar  sound,  the  Coptic  equivalent  in 

the  Bible,    jutecyTOjJv,     jUte2tTCW?^ 

(Sah.),  being,  according  to  him,  of  Egyptian  origin 
{UEyypte  sous  les  Pharaons,  ii.  79,  80;  comp. 
09).  A  native  etymology  has  been  suggested,  giv- 
ing the  signification  «'  multitude  of  hills  "  «  (  Thes. 
i.  v.).  The  ancient  Egyptian  form  of  Migdol  hav- 
ing, however,  been  found,  written  in  a  manner 
rendering  it  not  improbable  that  it  was  a  foreign 
word,f>  aiAKTUR  or  MAKTeKU,  as  well  as  so 
ased  that  it  must  be  of  similar  meaning  to  the 

Hebrew  v"^5^,  and  the  Coptic  equivalent  occur- 
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ring  in  a  form,  jULGCTtO^  (Sah.),  sligKUj 
differing  from  that  of  tiie  geographical  name,  witk 
the  significations  "  a  circuit,  citadels,  towers,  Iml- 
wark.s,"  a  point  hitherto  strangely  overlooked,  the 
idea  of  the  Egyptian  origin  and  etymology  of  the 
latter  must  be  given  up. 

Another  name  on  the  frontier,  Baal-zephon,  ap- 
pears also  to  be  Hebrew  or  Semitic,  and  to  have  a 
similar  signification.  [BaaIv-zepiion.]  The  an- 
cient Egyptian  name  occurs  in  a  sculpture  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  north  wall  of  the  great  hypostyle 
hall  of  the  Temple  of  El-Karnak  at  I'hebes,  where 
a  fort,  or  possibly  fortified  town,  is  represented, 
with  the  name  PA-MAKTUR  EN  KA-MA-MEN, 
"the  tower  of  Bharaoh,  establisher  of  justice;" 
the  last  four  words  being  the  prenomen  of  Sethee 
I.  (b.  c.  cir.  1322).  The  sculpture  represents  the 
king's  triumphal  return  to  Egypt  from  an  eastern 
expedition,  and  the  place  is  represented  as  if  on  a 
main  road,  to  the  east  of  Leontopolis. 

1.  A  Migdol  is  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the 
Exodus.  Before  the  passage  of  the  Bed  Sea  the 
Israelites  were  commanded  "  to  turn  and  encamp 
before  Pi-hahiroth,  between  Migdol  and  the  sea, 
over  against  Baal-zephon  "  (Ex.  xiv.  2).  In  Num- 
bers we  read,  "  And  they  removed  from  Etham, 
and  turned  again  unto  Pi-hahiroth,  which  [is]  be- 
fore Baal-zephon :  and  they  pitched  before  Migdol. 
And  they  departed  from  before  Pi-hahiroth,  and 
passed  through  the  midst  of  the  sea  into  the  wilder- 
ness" (xxxiii.  7,  8).  We  suppose  that  the  position 
of  the  encampment  was  before  or  at  Pi-hahiroth, 
behind  which  was  JMigdol,  and  on  the  other  hand 
Baal-zephon  and  the  sea,  these  places  being  near 
together.  The  place  of  the  encampment  and  of 
the  passage  of  the  sea  we  believe  to  have  been  not 
far  from  the  Persepolitan  monument,  which  is 
made  in  Linant's  map  the  site  of  the  Serapeum. 
[Exodus,  the.] 

2.  A  Migdol  is  spoken  of  by  Jeremiah  and  Ejzekie'. 
The  latter  prophet  mentions  it  as  a  boundary-town, 
evidently  on  the  eastern  border,  corresponding  to 
Seveneh,  or  Syene,  on  the  southern.  He  prophesies 
the  desolation  of  Egypt  "  from  Migdol  to  Seveneh 

even  unto  the  border  of  Cush,"    Tl^^D    V'^^^tp 

tt?^3  b-132"'Tl7')  (xxix.  10),  and  predicts  slaughter 
"from  Migdol  to  Seveneh"  (xxx.  6).  That  the 
eastern  border  is  that  on  which  Migdol  was  situate 
is  shown  not  only  by  this  being  the  border  towards 
Palestine,  and  that  which  a  conqueror  from  the 
east  would  pass,  but  also  by  the  notices  in  the  book 
of  Jeremiah,  where  this  town  is  spoken  of  with 
places  in  Lower  Egypt.  In  the  prophecy  to  the 
Jews  in  Egypt  they  are  spoken  of  as  dwelling  at 
Migdol,  Tahpanhes,  and  Noph,  and  in  the  country 
of  Pathros  (Jer.  xliv.  1),  and  in  that  foretelling, 
apparently,  an  invasion  of  Egypt  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, INIigdol,  Noph,  and  Tahpanhes  are  again 
mentioned  together  (xlvi.  14).  It  seems  plain, 
from  its  being  spoken  of  with  ]\Iemphis,  and  from 
Jews  dwelling  there,  that  this  Migdol  was  an  im- 
portant town,  and  not  a  mere  fort,  or  even  military 


a  The  derivation  is  from  ffl-I^  "  multitude," 
aad  0^?\,  T^'K  (Sah.)  "a  hill,"  which  is  dar- 
ing, notwithstanding  the  instability  of  the  vowels  in 
Coptic.  The  form  J^^gCUB^'A  would  better  suit 
"his  e^.ymology,  were  there  not  other  reasons  than  iti 


rashness  against  it.  Forster  (J.  R.)  gives  it,  on  what 
authority  we  know  not:  perhaps  it  is  a  misprint 
{Epist.  ad  Mickaelis,  p.  29). 

b  Foreign  words  are  usually  written  with  all  ot 
most  of  the  vowels  in  ancient  l^yptian :  native  worl* 
rarelv. 
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ietttement.«  After  this  time  there  is  no  notice  of 
my  place  of  this  name  ii«  Egypt,  excepting  of 
Magdolus,  by  Hecatoeus  of  jNIiletus/''  and  in  the 
Itinerary  of  Antotdnus,  in  which  Mac/dob  is  placed 
twelve  Koman  miles  to  the  southward  of  Pelusium, 
in  the  route  from  the  Serapeum  to  that  town.«-' 
This  latter  place  most  prolmbly  represents  the 
Migdol  mentioned  by  Jeremiah  and  Kzekiel.  Its 
position  on  the  route  to  Palestine  would  make  it 
both  strategetically  important  and  populous,  neither 
of  which  would  be  the  case  with  a  town  in  the 
position  of  the  Migdol  of  the  Pentateuch.  Gese- 
nius,  however,  holds  that  there  is  but  one  Migdol 
mentioned  in  the  Bible  {Lex.  s.  v.).  .Lepsius  dis- 
tinguishes two  Migdols,  and  considers  IMagdolo  to 
36  the  same  as  the  Migdol  of  Jerenuah  and  Eze 
.tiel.  lie  supposes  the  name  to  be  only  the  Semitic 
rendering  of  *' the  Camp,"  STparc^TreSa,  the  set- 
tlement made  by  Psammetichus  I.  of  Ionian  and 
Carian  mercenaries  on  the  Pelusiac  branch  of  the 
Nile.^  He  ingeniously  argues  that  Migdol  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible  at  the  time  of  the  existence  — 
he  rather  loosely  says  foundation  —  of  tliis  settle- 
ment, but  omitted  by  the  Greek  geographers  —  he 
should  have  said  after  Hecataeus  of  Miletus  —  the 
mercenaries  having  been  removed  by  Amasis  to 
Memphis  (ii.  154),  and  not  afterwards  noticed  ex- 
cepting in  the  Jtlnerary  of  Antoninus  {C/ironolo- 
gie  der  jEyypter,  i.  340,  and  note  5).  The  Greek 
and  Hebrew  or  Semitic  words  do  not  however  offer 
a  sufficient  nearness  of  meaning,  nor  does  the 
Egyptian  usage  appear  to  sanction  any  deviation 
in  this  case;  so  that  we  cannot  accept  this  suppo- 
sition, which,  moreover,  seems  repugnant  to  the 
fact  that  Migdol  was  a  town  where  Jews  dwelt. 
ChampoUion  {UEgypte  som  les  Pliaraons^  ii. 
69-71)  and  others  (Ewald,  Oeschichte,  2d  ed.,  ii. 
7  note ;  Schleiden,  Die  Landenge  von  Sues,  pp. 
140,  141)  have  noticed  the  occurrence  of  Arabic 
names  which  appear  to  represent  the  ancient  name 
Migdol,  and  to  be  derived  from  its  Coptic  equiva- 
lent. These  names,  of  which  the  most  common 
form  appears  to  be  Mashtool,^  are  found  in  the 
Census  of  El-Melek  en  Nasir  (Mohammad  Ibn 
Kalaoon),  given  by  De  Sacy  in  his  translation  of 
'Abd  el-Lateef's  History  of  Egypt.  Their  fre- 
quency favors  the  opinion  that  Migdol  was  a  name 
commonly  given  in  Egypt  to  forts,  especially  on  or 
near  the  eastern  frontier.  Dr.  Schleiden  (/.  c.) 
objects  that  IVfashtool  has  an  Arabic  derivation; 
but  we  reply  that  the  modem  geography  of  Egypt 
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«  We  have  no  account  of  Jews  in  the  Egyptian 
military  service  as  early  as  this  time ;  but  it  is  not 
Impoesible  that  some  of  the  fugitives  who  took  Jere- 
miah with  them  may  have  become  mercenaries  in 
Pharaoh  Hophra's  army. 

b  Steph.  Byz.  s.  f.,  comp.  Fragmenta  Hhtorieorum 
GrcEcoriim,  i.  20.  If  the  latter  part  of  the  passage  be 
from  Hecataeus,  the  town  was  important  in  his  time. 
MayfiwAo?,  ttoAi?  AlyvnTOv.  'Efcarato?  Treptrjy^aef  to 
'0VIKOV  MaySwAtnj?,  k.  t.  \. 

o  The  route  is  as  follows  :  "  a  Serapiu  Pelusio  mpm 
Ix  Thaubasio  viii  Sile  xxviii  Magdolo  xii  Pelusio  xii " 
(Ed.  Parthey  et  Pinder,  p.  76).  These  distances  would 
place  the  Serapeum  somewhat  further  southward  than 
the  site  assigned  to  it  in  Linant's  map  [see  Exodus, 
^K],  unless  the  route  were  very  indirect,  which  in  the 
lesert  might  well  be  the  case. 

(I  Herodotus  describes  "  the  Camps  "  as  two  places, 
>ne  on  either  side  of  the  Nile,  and  puts  them  "  near 
he  sea,  a  little  below  the  city  Bubastis,  on  the  mouth 


ofiers  examples  that  render  this  by  no  means 
serious  difficulty. 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  yi.6.y^oKov  men 
tioned  by  Herodotus,  in  his  reference  to  an  expedi- 
tion of  Necho's  (ii.  159),  supposed  to  be  that  in 
which  he  slew  Josiah,  is  the  Migdol  of  the  prophets 
(Mannert,  Afrika^  i.  489),  and  it  has  even  been 
proposed  to  read  in  the  Heb.  text  Migdol  for 
Megiddo  (Harenberg,  Bibl.  Brem.  vi.  281,  ff.; 
Posenmiiller,  Alterih.  ii.  99);  but  the  latter  idea 
is  unworthy  of  modern  scholarship.        R.  S.  P. 

*  Mons.  Chabas  finds  traces  of  Migdol  in  the 
itinerary  of  an  Egyptian  grandee  who  visited 
Phoenicia,  Palestine,  and  Syria,  in  the  14th  century 
B.  c.  In  crossing  the  eastern  frontier  of  Egypt  the 
traveller  came  to  the  house  of  Ovati  erected  hy 
Rameses,  to  mark  his  victories.  This  Ovati  was 
"the  goddess  of  the  North,"  answering  to  Beel- 
Tsep/ton,  "  the  lord  of  the  North."  Rameses  had 
probably  appropriated  by  his  own  cartouche  the 
fortress  of  Ovati  already  erected  by  Sethee  I.  Of 
this  mention  is  made  in  one  of  the  pictorial  reprt^ 
sentations  of  the  wars  of  Sethee  I.  —  a  sort  of  chart, 
indicating  the  last  stations  of  this  Pharaoh  on  his 
return  from  Asia  to  Egypt.  These  are,  (1.)  The 
Ovati  of  Sethee  1.  represented  as  a  fortress  near 
a  reservoir  of  water:  (2.)  The  Miklal  of  Sethee  1., 
a  fort  with  a  well  near  by:  (3.)  The  House  of  the 
Lion,  a  much  Larger  fortress  situated  near  a  pond 
with  trees  upon  either  side:  (4.)  The  fortress  of 
Djor,  consisting  of  several  large  buildings,  separ- 
ated by  a  canal,  which  connects  with  a  lake  filled 
with  crocodiles,  and  which  Brugsch  identifies  as 
lake  Timsah. 

From  this  sketch,  the  border  of  Egypt  towards 
Palestine  and  Idumea  appears  to  have  been  lined 
witli  forts,  each  of  which,  Uke  the  modern  Suez, 
was  furnished  witli  a  reservoir  of  sweet  water 
(Chabas,  Voyage  dun  JiSgypiien,  etc  p.  287). 

The  specification  of  a  fortress  of  Sethee  I.  favors 
the  opinion  of  Ewald  that  Migdol  was  a  common 
name  of  frontier  towers.  Brugsch  makes  the 
Maktir  or  Migdol  of  Sethee  I.  identical  with  the 
Magdolo  of  the  Itin.  Anton.,  with  the  Migdol- 
Magdalon  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  and  the  Migdol 
of  the  Books  of  Moses.     (Geog.  Inschrijl.  i.  261.) 

J.  P.  T. 

MIG'RON  iVi^y'^  [precipice,  or  (Fiirst) 
land-slij)]:  [Rom.  Maydciv,  Vat.]  Ma7ft>»';  in  Isai. 
[Rom.  Ma77e5w,  Sin.l  MuKeSca,  Sinca,  Vat.] 
MayeBco,  and  Alex.  MoyeSSoi:  Ma  gran)/ a.  town, 


of  the  Nile  called  the  Pelusiac."  Eial  fie  oStoi  oi 
Xwpoi  Trpb?  floAaa-oTjs  hkCyov  evep9e  Bou/SaoTio?  ttoAio?, 
errl  TtS  ni)A.ou<n'&»  KaAevju,eVa>  o-TOfxaTt  rov  NeiXov  (U. 
154).  This  statement  is  contradictory,  as  Bubastis  ia 
far  from  the  Pelusiac  mouth  or  the  sea.  Lepsixu 
(t.  c.)  merely  speaks  of  this  settlement  as  near  Pelu- 
sium, on  the  Pelusiac  mouth  below  Bubastis,  citing 
the  last  clause  of  the  following  passage  of  Diodo- 
rus  Siculus,  who  gives  but  a  loose  repetition  of 
Herodotus,  and  is  not  to  be  taken,  here  at  least, 
as  an  independent  authority,  besides  that  he  may 
fix  the  position  of  a  territory  only,  and  not  of  "  th« 
Camp."  Tois  fie  /Aicr^o^opois  .  .  .  .  ra  Ka\ovfi.eva 
a-rparoneSa  tottov  {car.  tois  KoAov/x^rots  <rTparo7re'5ot» 
r67roi/)oi«ii'ISw»c«,  Kal  xwpav  jtoAXijj/  KarexXif* 
oovxTjce    'i~.<pbi'  kiravit)  tou  IIijAovo'ioucov   <rr6^atsi 

a.  67). 


/  Or  in  some  MSS.  in  agrum  Gabaa 
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w  a  spot —  for  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  which 
—  in  the  neighhorliood  of  Saul's  city,  Giheali,  on 
Lhe  very  edge  of  tlie  district  belonging?  to  it  (1  Sam. 
jciv.  2),  distinguislied  by  a  pome<;ninate-tree,  under 
which,  on  the  eve  of  a  memorable  event,  we  discover 
Saul  and  Ahiah  surronnded  by  the  jwior  remnants 
of  their  force.  Josoplius  (Anf.  vi.  6,  §  2)  presents 
it  as  a  high  hill  {^ovphs  v\pr]\6si  from  which 
there  was  a  wide  prospect  over  the  district  devas- 
taled  by  the  Philistines.  But  tiiis  gives  no  clew, 
for  Palestine  is  full  of  elevated  spots  commanding 
wide  prospects. 

Migron  is  presented  to  our  view  only  once  again, 
namely,  in  the  invaluable  list  of  the  places  dis- 
turbed by  Sennacherib's  approach  to  Jenisalem 
(Is.  X.  28).  But  here  its  position  seems  a  little 
ftirther  noi-th  than  that  indicated  in  the  former 
passage  —  supposing,  that  is,  that  Gibeah  was  at 
TiUeil  eUFuL  It  here  occurs  between  Aiath  — 
that  is  Ai  —  and  ]\Iichmash,  in  other  words  was  on 
the  noi-th  of  the  great  ravine  of  the  Wady-Suweinit, 
while  Gibeah  was  more  than  2  miles  to  the  south 
thereof,  [Gibeah,  vol.  ii.  p.  916.J  In  Hebrew, 
Migron  may  mean  a  "precipice,"  a  frequent  feature 
of  the  part  of  the  country  in  question,  and  it  is 
not  impossible  therefore  that  two  places  of  the  same 
name  are  intended  —  a  common  occurrence  in 
primitive  countries  and  tongues  where  each  rock  or 
ravine  has  its  appellation,  and  where  no  reluctance 
or  inconvenience  is  found  in  having  places  of  the 
game  name  in  close  proximity.  As  easily  two 
Migron s,  as  two  Gibeahs,  or  two  Shoclios. 

The  LXX.  seem  to  have  had  INIegiddo  in  their 
intentions,  b>it  this  is  quite  inadmissible.  (See 
Jo.sephus,  Ant.  vi.  6,  §  2.)  G. 

MI'JAMIN  (1'?^^  [on  the  right  hand,  or 
=  Benjamin]:  Meiafilu;  [Vat.  Beuiafieiv;  Aid. 
Bevia/j-lv;]  Alex.  Mei'd/xeij/:  Mn'iman).  1.  The 
chief  of  the  sixth  of  the  24  courses  of  priests  es- 
tablished by  David  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  9). 

2.  {Miafilu;  [Vat.]  Alex.  Mia/meiv;  FA.  Meta- 
ucav:  Miamin.)  A  family  of  priests  who  signed 
the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  7);  probably 
the  descendants  of  the  preceding,  and  the  same  as 
Miamin  2  and  Mixiamin  2. 

MIK'LOTH  (n'lbi^D  {staves,  Ges. ;  branches 
or  sticks,  Flirst:  in  1  Chr.  viii.,  Vat.  Alex.  Ma/fa- 
\(ae,  Rom.]  Maw-eAcifl;  in  1  Chr.  ix.,  Alex.  Ma- 
fceSajfl,  [Vat.  Sin.  Ma«eAAa)0:]  Macelloth).  1. 
One  of  the  sons  of  Jehiel,  the  father  or  prince  of 
Gibeon,  by  his  wife  Maachah  (1  Chr.  viii.  32,  ix. 
37,  38).  His  son  is  variously  called  Shimeah  or 
Shimeam. 

2.  (Ma/c6A\c60;  [Vat.  omits.])  The  leader 
("T*3'3,  Tidgid)  of  the  second  division  of  David's 
army  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  4),  of  which  Dodai  the  Aho- 
hite  was  captain  i'^^,  sar).  The  ndgid,  in  a  mil- 
itary sense,  appears  to  have  been  an  officer  superior 
in  rank  to  the  captains  of  thousands  and  the  cap- 
tains of  hundreds  (1  Chr.  xiii.  1).« 

MIKNE'IAH  [3  syl.]  (-in^.^P^  [possession 
]f  Jehovah]:  Ma/ceAAm,  [Vat.  Ma/ceAAem,]  Alex. 
t/luKevta,  FA.  Ma/ceAAo,  1  Chr.  xv.  18 ;  MaKevia, 
Alex.  MaKevias.  1  Chr.  xv.  21:  Macenias).  One 
of  the  Lcvites  of  the  second  rank,  gatekeepers  of 


o  This  verse  should  be  rendered,  "And  David  con- 
ralted  with  the  captains  of  thousands  and  hr  odreds, 
talcnging  to  each  leader  "  {jn&gid). 
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the  ark,  appointed  by  David  to  play  in  the  TempM 
band  "  with  harps  upon  Sheiuinith." 

MIL'ALAI  [3  syl]  C'^^'.'?  [ehijuent] :  cm 
in  LXX.:  Midalai).  Probably  a  Gershonite  \j&- 
vite  of  the  sons  of  Asaph,  who,  with  Ezra  at  thei» 
head,  played  "the  musical  instruments  of  Davic 
the  man  of  God  "  in  the  solemn  procession  round 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem  which  accompanied  their 
dedication  (Neh.  xii.  30).     [Mati'aniaii  2.] 

MIL'CAH  (nS^tt  [counsel]:  MeAxcJ:  Mel- 
cha).  1.  Daughter  of  Haran  and  wife  of  her 
uncle  Nahor,  Abraham's  brother,  to  whom  ghe 
bare  eight  ^lildren:  the  youngest,  Betbuel,  was 
the  father  of  Kebekah  (Gen.  xi.  2D,  xxii.  20,  23, 
xxiv.  15,  24,  47).  She  was  the  sister  of  I>ot,  and 
her  son  Bethuel  is  distinguished  as  "  Nahor's  son, 
whom  Milcah  bare  unto  him,"  apparently  to  indi- 
cate that  he  was  of  the  purest  blood  of  Abraham's 
ancestry,  being  descended  both  from  Haran  and 
Nahor. 

2.  The  fourth  daughter  of  Zelophehad  (Num. 
xxvi.  33,  xxvii.  1,  xxxvi.  11 ;  Josh.  xvii.  3). 

MIL'COM  (DS^rJ  [their  king] :  b  .8a<ri\evi 
avTbov,  [Comp.  MeAx^M*]  ^foloch,  1  K.  xi.  5,  33; 
0  MoA(^x>  \^^^^'  ^'^-  MoAx<^A,]  Alex.  A)ueAxo/i. 
Melchom,  2  K.  xxiii.  13).  The  "abomination  "  of 
the  children  of  Ammon,  elsewhere  called  Molech 
(1  K.  xi.  7,  <fec.)  and  Malcham  (Zeph.  i.  5,  marg. 
"their  king"),  of  the  latter  of  which  it  is  prob- 
ably a  dialectical  variation.  Movers  {Phonizier^  L 
358)  calls  it  an  Aramaic  pronunciation. 

MILE  {miXiov,  the  Greek  form  of  the  Latin 
milliarium),  a  Koman  measure  of  length  equal  to 
1618  English  yards.  It  is  only  once  noticed  in 
the  Bible  (Matt.  v.  41),  the  usual  method  of  reckon- 
ing both  in  it  and  in  Josephus  being  by  the  stadium. 
The  Koman  system  of  measurement  was  fully  in- 
troduced into  Palestine,  though  probably  at  a  later 
date;  the  Talmudists  admitted  the  term  "mile" 

(7*^X2)  into  their  vocabulary:  both  Jerome  (in  his 
Onomasficon)  and  the  Itineraries  compute  the  dis- 
tances in  Palestine  by  miles;  and  to  this  day  the 
old  milestones  may  be  seen,  here  and  there,  in  that 
country  (Robinson's  Bih.  Res.  ii.  161  note,  iii.  306). 
The  mile  of  the  Jews  is  said  to  have  been  of  two 
kinds,  long  or  short,  dependent  on  the  length  of 
the  pace,  which  varied  in  different  parts,  the  long 
pace  being  double  the  length  of  the  short  one 
(Carpzov's  Appai-at.  p.  679).  [Day's  Jourxey, 
Amer.  ed.)  W.  L.  B. 

»  MILETUM,  2  Tim.  iv.  20,  for  Miletus. 
The  A.  V.  follows  here  the  older  versions,  except 
Wycliffe,  who  writes  "Milete."  The  early  Eng- 
lish often  inflected  such  names  after  the  analogy  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin,  though  on  this  principle  it 
would  have  been  strictly  Mile  to  in  the  above  pas- 
sage. See  Trench,  Authorized  Version,  p.  79  (ed. 
1859).  H. 

MILETUS  (M/Atjtos:  Miletus),  Acts  xx.  15, 
17,  less  correctly  called  Milktum  in  2  Tim.  iv  20. 
The  first  of  these  passages  brings  before  us  the 
scene  of  the  most  pathetic  occasion  of  St.  Paul's 
life;  the  second  is  interesting  and  important  in 
reference  to  the  question  of  the  Apostle's  second 
iniprisonment. 

St.  Paul,  on  the  return  voyag.^  from  his  third 
missionary  journey,  having  left  Philippi  after  th« 
ver  (Acta  xx.  6),  and  desirous,  if  possible,  tc 
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be  in  ,ieruaa.ein  at  Pentecost  (ib.  16),  determimd 
to  pass  l)y  I'-phesus.  Wishing,  however,  to  com- 
municate with  tlie  churcli  in  which  he  had  laborwl 
JO  lonjij,  he  sent  fur  the  presbyters  of  Ephesus  to 
meet  him  at  Miletus.  In  the  context  we  have  the 
geofjraphical  relations  of  the  latter  city  brought  out 
as  distinctly  as  if  it  were  St.  Luke's  purpose  to 
state  them.  In  the  first  place  it  lay  on  the  coast 
to  the  S.  of  Kphesus.  Next,  it  was  a  day's  sail 
from  Trogyllium  (ver.  15).  IVIoreover,  to  those  who 
are  saiUng  from  the  north,  it  is  in  the  direct  line 
for  Cos.  We  should  also  notice  that  it  was  near 
enough  to  Ephesus  by  land  communication,  for  the 
message  to  be  sent  and  the  presbyters  to  come 
within  a  very  narrow  space  of  time.  All  these 
details  correspond  with  the  geographical  facts  of 
the  case.  As  to  the  last  point,  Ephesus  was  by 
land  only  about  20  or  30  miles  distant  from  Miletus. 
There  is  a  farther  and  more  minute  topographical 
coincidence,  which  may  be  seen  in  the  phrase, 
"  They  acconii)anied  hitn  to  the  ship,"  implying  as 
it  does  that  the  vessel  lay  at  some  distance  from 
the  town.  The  site  of  Miletus  has  now  receded 
ten  miles  from  the  coast,  and  even  in  the  Apostle's 
time  it  must  have  lost  its  strictly  maritime  position. 
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This  point  is  noticed  by  Prof.  Ilackett  in  bt 
Comm.  oil  the  Acts  (2d  ed.  p.  344);  compare  Acta 
xxi.  5.  In  each  case  we  have  a  low  flat  shore,  as 
a  marked  and  definite  feature  of  the  scene. 

The  passage  in  the  second  Epistle  to  Timothy, 
where  INliletus  is  mentioned,  presents  a  very  serious 
difficulty  to  the  theory  that  there  was  only  one 
lioman  imprisoimient.  When  St.  Paul  visited  the 
place  on  the  occasion  just  described,  Trophimus  was 
indeed  with  him  (Acts  xx.  4);  but  he  certainly  did 
not  *'  leave  him  sick  at  Miletus;  "  for  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  vojage  we  find  him  with  the  Apostle 
at  Jerusalem  (Acts  xxi.  29).  Nor  is  it  possible 
tiiat  he  could  have  been  so  left  on  the  voyage  from 
Csesarea  to  Home :  for  in  tlie  first  place  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  Trophimus  was  with  the 
Apostle  then  at  all ;  and  in  the  second  place  the 
ship  was  never  to  the  north  of  Cnidus  (Acts  xxvii. 
7).  But,  on  the  hypothesis  that  St.  Paul  was  lib- 
erated from  Rome  and  revisited  the  neighborhood 
of  Ephesus,  all  becomes  easy,  and  consistent  with 
the  other  notices  of  his  movements  in  the  Pastoral 
Epistles.  Various  conibinations  are  possible.  See 
Life  find  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  ch.  xxvii.  and 
Birks,  IJoi'<e  AposUUiccB. 


Temple  of  Apollo  at  Miletus. 


I 


As  to  the  history  of  Miletus  itself,  it  was  far 
more  famous  five  hundred  years  before  St.  Paul's 
day,  than  it  ever  became  afterwards.  In  early  times 
it  was  the  most  flourishing  city  of  the  Ionian 
Greeks.  The  ships  which  sailed  from  it  were  cele- 
brated for  their  distant  voyages.  IMiletus  suffered 
in  the  progress  of  the  Lydian  kingdom  and  became 
tributary  to  Croesus.  In  the  natural  order  of  events, 
it  was  absorbed  in  the  Persian  empire:  and,  re- 
volting, it  was  stormed  and  sacked.  After  a  brief 
period  of  spirited  independence,  it  received  a  blow 
from  which  it  never  recovered,  in  the  siege  con- 
ducted by  Alexander  when  on  his  I'Jistem  canv 
paign.  But  still  it  held,  even  through  the  Roman 
^riod,  (he  rank  of  a  second-rate  trading  town,  and 
Strabo  mentions  its  four  harbors.  At  this  time  it 
«as  politically  in   the  province  cf  Asia,  though 


Caria  was  the  old  ethnological  name  of  the  dis- 
trict in  which  it  was  situated.  Its  preeminence 
on  this  coast  had  now  long  been  yielded  up  to 
EiMiKSUS.  These  changes  can  be  vividly  traced  by 
comparing  the  whole  series  of  coins  of  the  two 
places.  In  the  case  of  Miletus,  those  of  the  au- 
tonomous period  are  numerous  and  beautiful,  thos«j 
of  the  imperial  period  very  scanty.  Still  IMiletus 
was  for  some  tim»  an  episcopal  city  of  Western 
Asia.  Its  final  decay  was  doubt  le.-»»  promoted  by 
that  silting  up  of  the  Maeander,  to  which  we  have 
alluded.  No  remains  worth  describing  are  now 
found  in  the  swamps  which  conceal  the  site  of  th* 
city  of  Thales  and  Hecatseus.  J.  S.  H. 

MILK.  As  an  article  of  diet,  milk  holds  a 
more  important  position  in  FAstern  countries  than 
with  us.     It  is  not  a  mere  adjunct  in  cookerv,  oi 
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WBtricted  to  the  use  of  the  young,  although  it  is 
naturally  the  characteristic  food  of  childhood,  both 
from  its  simple  and  nutritive  qualities  (1  Pet.  ii.  2), 
Kiid  particularly  as  contrasted  with  meat  (1  Cor. 
lii.  2;  lleb.  v.  12);  but  beyond  this  it  is  regarded 
as  substantial  food  adapted  alike  to  all  ages  and 
cliujses.  Hence  it  is  enumerated  among  "  the  prin- 
cipal things  for  the  whole  use  of  a  man's  life  " 
(Ecclus.  xxxix.  2G),  luid  it  appears  as  the  very 
emblem  of  abundance «  and  wealth,  either  in  con- 
junction with  honey  (Ex.  iii.  8;  Ueut.  vi.  3,  xi.  U) 
or  wine  (Is.  Iv.  1),  or  even  by  itself  (Job  xxi.  24''): 
hence  also  to  "  suck  the  milk  "  of  an  enemy's  land 
was  an  expression  betokening  its  complete  subjec- 
tion (Is.  Ix.  IG;  Kz.  XXV.  4).  Not  only  the  milk 
of  cows,  but  of  sheep  (Deut.  xxxii.  14),  of  camels 
(Gen.  xxxii.  15),  and  of  goata  (Prov.  xxvii.  27)  was 
used;  the  latter  appears  to  have  been  most  highly 
prized.  The  use  of  camel's  milk  still  prevails  among 
th«5  Arabs  (Burckhardt's  Notes,  i.  44). 

Milk  was  used  sometimes  in  its  natural  state, 
and  sometimes  in  a  sour,  coagulated  state:  the 
tbrmer  was  named  k/idldb,*'  and  the  latter  kheviah.f^ 
In  the  A.  V.  the  latter  is  rendered  "  butter,"  but 
there  can  be  no  question  that  in  every  case  (except 
perhaps  Prov.  xxx.  33)  the  term  refers  to  a  prep 
airation  of  milk  well  known  in  Eastern  couLtries 
under  the  name  of  leOen.  [Buttku,  Amer.  ed.] 
The  method  now  pursued  in  its  prejjaration  is  to 
boil  the  milk  over  a  slow  fire,  adding  to  it  a  small 
piece  of  old  lelje7i  or  some  other  acid,  in  order  to 
make  it  coagulate  (Hussell,  Aleppo,  i.  118,  370; 
Burckhart,  Arabia,  i.  60).  The  refreshing  draught 
which  Jael  offered  "  in  a  lordly  dish  "  to  Sisera 
(Judg.  V.  25)  was  leben,  as  Joseph  us  particularly 
notes  {yd\a  Siacpdophs  f^Syj,  Ant.  v.  5,  §  4):  it  was 
produced  from  one  of  the  goatskin  bottles  which 
are  still  used  for  the  purpose  by  the  Bedouins  (Judg. 
iv.  19;  comp.  Burckhardt's  JXotes,  i.  45).  As  it 
would  keep  for  a  considerable  time,  it  was  particu- 
larly adapted  to  the  use  of  travellers  (2  Sam.  xvii. 
29).  The  amount  of  milk  required  for  its  produc- 
tion was  of  course  considerable;  and  hence  in  Is. 
vii.  22  the  use  of  leben  is  predicted  as  a  consequence 
of  the  depopulation  of  the  land,  when  all  agricul- 
ture had  ceased,  and  the  fields  were  covered  with 
grass.  In  Job  xx.  17,  xxix.  6,  the  term  is  used  as 
an  emblem  of  abundance  in  the  same  sense  as  milk. 
Leben  is  still  extensively  used  in  the  East ;  at  cer- 
tain seasons  of  the  year  the  poor  almost  live  upon 
it,  while  the  upper  classes  eat  it  with  salad  or  meat 
(Russell,  i.  18).  It  is  still  offered  in  hospitality  to 
the  passing  stranger,  exactly  as  of  old  in  Abraham's 
tent  (Gen.  xviii.  8;  comp.  Kobinson,  Bibl.  lies.  i. 
571,  ii.  70,  211),  so  freely  indeed  that  in  some  parts 
of  Arabia  it  would  be  regarded  a  scandal  if  money 
were  received  in  return  (Burckhardt's  Arabia,  i. 
120,  ii.  106).  Whether  milk  was  used  instead  of 
urater  for  the  purpose  of  boiling  meat,  as  is  at 


a  This  is  expressed  in  the  Hebrew  term  for  milk, 
thalcU},  the  etymological  force  of  which  is  "  fatness." 
We  may  compare  with  the  Scriptural  expression,  "  a 
and  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,"  the  following  pas- 
sages from  the  classical  writers  :  — 

'Pet  Se  yaXaxTi  neiov, 

'Pet  h'  olvif,  pet  he  ixe\i<r<Tav 

NeKTapi.  —  EURIP.  Bacch.  142, 

"  Flumina  jam  lactis,  jam  flumina  nectarls  ibaut: 
Flavaque  de  viridi  stillabant  ilice  mella." 

Ov.  31ei.  i.  in. 
ft  In  this  passage  the  marginal  reading,  "  milk  pails," 
41  yvfcrable  to  the  text,  <^  breasts."    The  Hebrew  word 
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present  hut  unusual  among  the  Retlouins,  is  un- 
certain. [Cooking.]  The  prohibition  at^ainst 
seething  a  kid  in  its  mother's  milk  (occurring  as  it 
does  amid  the  regulations  of  the  harvest  fe8tiva^ 
Ex.  xxiii.  19,  xxxiv.  26;  Deut.  xiv.  21)  was  prob* 
ably  directetl  against  some  heathen  usage  practiced 
at  the  time  of  harvest.  W.  L.  B. 

MILL.  The  mills  (C^n^,  rechaim) «  of  tha 
ancient  Hebrews  probably  differed  but  little  from 
those  at  present  in  use  in  the  I'list.  These  consist 
of  two  circular  stones,  about  18  in.  or  two  feet  in 
diameter,  the  lower  of  which  (Lat.  vieta)  is  fixed, 
and  has  its  upper  surface  slightly  convex,  fitting 
into  a  corresponding  concavity  in  the  upper  stone 
(Lat.  caiillus).     The  latter,  called  by  the  Hebrews 

receb  (2573),  "  chariot,"  and  by  the  Arabs  rekkab, 
*'  rider,"  has  a  hole  in  it  through  which  the  grain 
passes,  immediately  above  a  pivot  or  shaft  which 
rises  from  the  centre  of  the  lower  stone,  and  about 
which  the  upper  stone  is  turned  by  means  of  an 
upright  handle  fixed  near  the  edge.  It  is  worked 
by  women,  sometimes  singly  and  sometimes  two 
together,  who  are  usually  seated  on  the  bare  ground 
(Is.  xlvii.  1,  2)  "  facing  each  other;  both  have 
hold  of  the  handle  by  which  the  upper  is  turned 


>Yoiuen  grinding  corn  with  the  hand-mill  of  modem 
Syria. 

round  on  the  'nether'  millstone.  The  one  whose 
right  hand  is  disengaged  throws  in  the  grain  as 
occasion  requires  through  the  hole  in  the  upper 
stone.  It  is  not  correct  to  say  that  one  pushes  it 
half  round,  and  then  the  other  seizes  the  handle. 
This  would  be  slow  work,  and  would  give  a  spas- 
modic motion  to  the  stone.  Both  retain  their  hold, 
and  pull  to,  or  push  yro/n,  as  men  do  with  the  whip 
or  cross-cut  saw.  The  proverb  of  our  Saviour 
(Matt.  xxiv.  41)  is  true  to  life,  for  women  only 
grind.  I  cannot  recall  an  instance  in  which  men 
were  at  the  mill  "  (Thomson,  Land  and  Booh,  ch. 
34).  The  labor  is  very  hard,  and  the  task  of  grind- 
ing in  consequence  performed  only  by  the  lowest 
servants  (Ex.  xi.  5;  comp.  Plant.  Merc.  ii.  3),  and 


does  not  occur  elsewhere,  and  hence  its  meaning  U 
doubtful.     Perhaps  its  true  sense  is  "  farm-yard  "  oi 


nbn. 


d  nw^n. 


e  Compare  Arabic      .La^»,  roAaynn,  the  dual  of 

^^.y,  raha,  a  mill.     The  dual  form  of  r  jUiie  ralan 
to  the  pair  of  stones  composing  the  miU 
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laplives  (Judg.  xvi.  21;  Job  xxxi.  li,,  Is.  xlvii.  1, 
2;  Lara.  v.  i;J;  conip.  Horn.  Od.  vii.  103;  Suet. 
Tib.  c.  51)."     So  essential  were  mill-stones  for 
daily  domestic  use,  that  they  were  forbidden  to  be 
taken  in  pledge  (Deut.  xxiv.  G;  Jos.  Ant.  iv.  8,  § 
26),  in  order  that  a  man's  family  might  not  be 
deprived   of  the  means   of  preparing  their  food. 
Among  the  Fellahs  of  the  Hauran  one  of  the  chief 
irticles  of  furniture  described  by  Burckhardt  {Syiia, 
p.  292)  is  the  " /tam/-m/// which  is  used  in  summer 
when  there  is  no  water  in   the  vvadies  to  drive  the 
mills  "     The  sound  of  the  mill  is  the  indication 
of  peaceful  household  life,  and  the  absence  of  it  is 
a  sign  of  desolation  and  abandonment,  "  When  the 
sound  of  the  mill  is  low  "  (Kocl.  xii.  4).     No  more 
affecting  picture  of  utter  destruction  could  be  im- 
agined than  that  conveyed  in  the  threat  denounced 
against  Judah  by  the  mouth  of  the  prophet  Jere- 
[miah  (xxv.  10),  "  I  will  take  from  them  the  voice 
[of  mirth,  and  the  voice  of  gladness,  the  voice  of  the 
[bridegroom  and  the  voice  of  the  bride,  (he  sound  of 
Me  millstones,  and  the  light  of  the  candle"  (comp. 
[Kev.  xviii.  22).     The  song  of  the  women  grinding 
[is  supposed  by  some  to  be  alluded  to  in  Eccl.  xii.  4, 
I  and  it  was  evidently  so  understood  by  the  LXX.'' ; 
but  Dr.  Robinson  says  (i.  485),  "we  heard  no  song 
as  an  accompaniment  to  the  work,"  and  Dr.  Hackett 
(Bibl.  lllust.  p.  49,  Amer.  ed.)  describes  it  rather 
MS  shrieking  than  singing.     It   is   alluded  to  in 
Homer  {Od.  xx.  105-119);  and  Athenaeus  (xiv.  p. 
519  n)  refers  to  a  peculiar  chant  which  was  sung 
by   women   winnowing   corn    and    mentioned   by 
Aristophanes  in  the  TJiesmophoriazusce. 

The  hand-mills  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  appear 
to  have  been  of  the  same  character  as  those  of  their 
descendants,  and  like  them  were  worked  by  women 
(Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  ii.  p.  118,  &c.).  "They 
had  also  a  large  mill  on  a  very  similar  principle; 
but  the  stones  were  of  far  greater  power  and  dimen- 
sions; and  this  could  only  have  been  turned  by 
cattle  or  asses,  like  those  of  the  ancient  Romans, 
and  of  the  modern  Cairenes."  It  was  the  mill- 
stone of  a  mill  of  this  kind,  driven  by  an  ass,<*  which 
is  alluded  to  in  Matt,  xviii.  G  (/nvKos  6virt.6s),  to 
distinguish  it,  says  Lightfoot  {Uor.  llehr.  in  loc), 
from  those  small  mills  which  were  used  to  grind 
spices  for  the  wound  of  circumcision,  or  for  the 
delights  of  the  Sabbath,  and  to  which  both  Kimchi 
and  Jarchi  find  a  reference  in  Jer.  xxv.  10  Of  a 
married  man  with  slender  means  it  is  said  in  the 
Talmud  {Kiddushin,  p.  29  6),  "  with  a  millstone 
Ml  his  neck  he  studies  the  law,"  and  the  expression 
us  still  proverbial  (Tendlau,  Spiichwovter,  p.  181). 
It  was  the  movable  upper  millstone  of  the  hand- 
mill  with  which  the  woman  of  Thebez  broke  Abira- 
slech's  skull  (Judg.  ix.  53).  It  is  now  generally 
nade,  according  to  Dr.  Thomson,  of  a  porous 
.•iva  brought  from  the  Hauran,  both  stones  being 
af  the  same  material,  but,  says  the  same  traveller, 
"  I  have  seen  the  nether  made  of  a  compact  sand- 
stone, and  quite  thick,  t/hile  the  upper  was  of  this 
lava,  probably  because  from  its  lightness  it  is  the 
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more  easily  driven  round  with  the  nand"  {Lane 
and  Book,  ch.  34).  The  porous  lava  to  which  h« 
refers  is  probably  the  same  as  the  black  tufa  men- 
tioned by  Burckhardt  {Syrin,  p.  57),  the  blocks  of 
which  are  brought  from  the  Lejah,  and  are  fash- 
ioned into  millstones  by  the  inhabitants  of  Ezra,  a 
village  in  the  Hauran.  "They  vary  in  price 
according  to  their  size,  from  15  to  GO  piastres,  and 
are  preferred  to  all  others  on  account  of  the  hard- 
ness of  the  stone." 

The  Israelites,  in  their  passage  through  the  desert, 
had  with  them  hand-mills,  as  well  as  mortars 
[Mortar],  in  which  they  ground  the  manna  (Nuna. 
xi.  8).  One  passage  (Lam.  v.  13)  is  deserving  of 
notice,  which  Hoheisel  {de  Molis  Manual.  Vet.  in 
Ugolini,  vol.  xxix)  explains  in  a  matmer  which 
gives  it  a  point  which  is  lost  in  our  A.  V.  [t  may 
be  rendered,    "the   choice   (men)   bore  tb-j  mill 

(]int2,  tech6n)d  and  the  youths  stumbled  beneath 
the  wood;  "  the  wood  being  the  woodwork  or  shaft 
of  the  mill,  which  the  captives  were  compelled  to 
carry.  There  are,  besides,  allusions  to  other  ap- 
paratus connected  with  the  operation  of  grinding, 

the  sieve,  or  bolter  (n53,  ndphdh,  Is.  xxx.  28;  or 
mis,  dbdrdh,  Am.  ix.  9),  and  the  hopper, 
though  the  latter  is  only  found  in  the  Mishna 
{Zabiin,  iv.  3),  and  was  a  late  invention.  We 
also  find  in  the  Mishna  {Dtmai,  iii.  4)  that  men- 
tion is  made  of  a  miller  (IH^tD,  tocUn),  indica- 
ting that  grinding  corn  was  recognized  as  a  distinct 
occupation.  Whid-mills  and  water-mills  are  of 
more  recent  date.  W.  A.  W. 

*  Some  other  allusions  to  the  mill  and  its  uses 
deserve  explanation.  The  common  millstone  rarely 
exceeds  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  hence  its  size 
fitted  it  to  be  used  as  an  instrument  of  punishment. 
It  was  sometimes  fastened  to  the  necks  of  criminals 
who  were  to  be  drowned.  The  Saviour  refers  to 
this  practice  in  JNIark  ix.  42,  where  he  says: 
Sooner  than  "  offend  one  of  these  little  ones,  it  were 
better  for  a  man  that  a  millstone  were  hanged 
about  his  neck,  and  he  were  cast  into  the  sea." 
See  also  Matt,  xviii.  0 ;  and  Luke  xvii.  2.  It  is 
stated  that  this  mode  of  execution  is  not  unknown 
in  the  East  at  the  present  day.  As  those  who 
grind,  in  whatever  order  they  may  sit,  have  the 
mill  before  them,  it  becomes  natural,  in  describing 
their  position  with  reference  to  the  mill,  to  speak  of 
their  being  behind  it.  Hence  it  is  said  in  Ex.  xi. 
5  that  the  pestilence  which  was  to  be  sent  on  the 
Egyptians  should  "  destroy  from  the  first-bom  of 
Pharaoh  that  sitteth  upon  his  throne,  even  unto  the 
first-born  of  the  maid-servant  that  is  behind  the 
mill" 

The  fact  that  grinding  at  the  mill  was  looked  up- 
on as  so  ignoble  (see  above),  shows  how  extreme  waa 
the  degradation  to  which  the  Philistines  subjected 
Samson.  It  is  said  (Judg.  xvi.  21)  that  the  Philis- 
thies  "  put  out "  (strictly,"  dug  out "  in  the  Hebrew) 


«  Grinding  is  reckoned  in  the  Mishna  (Shabbath, 
vil.  2)  among  the  chief  household  duties,  to  be  per- 
tbrmed  by  the  wife  unless  she  brought  with  her  one 
Vrvant  {Setkuboth,  v.  5) ;  in  which  case  she  was  re- 
fieved  from  grinding,  baking,  and  washing,  but  was 
itill  obliged  to  suckle  her  child,  make  her  husband's 
bed,  and  work  in  wool. 

*  •El'  a(F«eveC(i  ^xanjs  t^s  dXi)0ov<nic,  reading  rTDntfi, 


t8chen&h,  «  a  woman  grinding,''  for  nSH^,  tachctn&h 

»  a  mill." 

c  Comp.  Ovid,  Fast.  ri.  318,  "  et  quae   pumicea* 
veraat  asella  molas  " 

i  Compare  th«  Arabic  ^^Lb,  tahoony  a  taSSL 
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'♦  the  eyes  of  Samson,  and  made  him  grind  in  the 
prison-house;  "  that  is,  he  was  confined  in  prison, 
and  required  to  r^rind  there,  l)y  turning  a  hand- 
tnill,  such  as  has  been  described  above.  It  was  the 
great  humiliation  of  liis  captivity.  He  who  had 
been  the  liero  of  Israel,  who  had  possessed  the 
strength  of  a  giant,  was  compelled  to  sit  on  the 
ground  and  work  at  the  mill,  like  a  woman  or  a 
slave  The  blinding  was  sometimes  inflicted  to 
prevent  the  giddiness  liable  to  arise  from  the  cir- 
cular motion  (Herod,  iv.  2).  At  the  same  time  it 
was  a  frequent  barbarity  of  ancient  warfare  (Jer. 
lii.  11). 

Possibly  the  woman  of  Thebez  who  threw  the 
upper  stone  of  the  mill,  the  "  rider  "  or  "  runner," 
on  th3  head  of  Abimelech  (see  above)  was  occupied 
in  grinding  at  the  moment.  She  had  only  to  lift 
the  upper  stone  from  its  iiedestal,  and  would  then 
have  at  once  an  effectual  weapon  for  her  purpose. 
The  A.  V.  erroneously  suggests  that  it  was  *<  a 
piece  "  or  fragment  of  the  stone  which  she  hurled 
at  Abimelech.  See  the  allusion  to  this  incident  in 
2  Sam.   xii.  2J.  The  permanent  or  lower  stone  was 

called  a^'jTinri  nbs,  job  xU.  is.  some  of  the 
larger  mills  in  Syria  at  the  present  day  are  turned 
by  mules  and  asses,  as  in  ancient  times  (Matt. 
xviii.  6).  The  time  of  grinding  would  be  regulated 
by  the  wants  of  the  family,  but  from  the  nature  of 
the  case  as  a  rule  it  would  be  one  of  the  daily 
occupations.  At  Jerusalem  one  may  see  at  night- 
fall the  open  ground  on  Bezetha  alive  with  women 
performing  this  labor.  The  water-mills  at  present 
at  Ndbulus  (Shechem)  are  somewhat  noted.      H. 

MILLET  {]ri1,  dochan:  K^yxpos'  milium). 
In  all  probability  the  grains  of  Panieum  miliaceum 
and  iUdicum,  and  of  the  IIolciis  sorghum,  Linn, 
(the  Sore/hum  vulyare  of  modern  writers),  may  all 
be  comprehended  by  the  Heljrew  word.  Mention 
of  millet  occurs  only  in  Ez.  iv.  9,  where  it  is  enu- 
merated together  with  wheat,  barley,  beans,  lentils, 
and  fitches,  which  the  prophet  was  ordered  to  make 
into  bread.  Celsius  {//ieroh.  i.  454)  has  given  the 
names  of  numerous  old  writers  who  are  in  favor  of 
the  interpretation  adojited  by  the  LXX.  and  Vulg. ; 
the  Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  Arabic  versions  have  a 
word  identical  with  the  Hebrew.  That  "millet" 
is  the  correct  rendering  of  the  original  word  there 
can  be  no  doubt;  the  only  question  that  remains 
for  consideration  is,  what  is  the  particular  species  of 
millet  intended :  is  it  the  Panieum  miliaceum,  or 
the  Sorghum  vulgar e,  or  may  both  kinds  be  de- 
noted ?  The  Arabs  to  this  day  apply  the  term 
dukhan  to  the  Panieum  miliaceum,  but  Forskal 
(Descr.  Plant,  p.  174)  uses  the  name  of  the  flolcus 
dochna,  » a  plant,"  says  Dr.  Eoyle  (Kitto's  Cyc. 
»rt.  "Dokhan"),  "as  yet  unknown  to  botanists." 
The  IIolcus  durrhn  of  I'orskal,  which  he  says  the 
Arabs  call  idam,  and  which  he  distinguishes  from 
f.he  //.  dochna,  appears  to  be  identical  with  the 
dourrha.  Sorghum  vulgare,  of  modern  botanists. 
It  is  impossible,  in  the  case  of  these  and  many 
other  cereal  grains,  to  say  to  what  countries  they 
■re  indigenous.  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  enumerate 
wheat,  beans,  lentiles,  and  dourrha,  as  being  pre- 
served by  seeds,  or  by  representation  on  the  ancient 
x>mbs  of  Egypt,  and  has  no  doubt  that  the  IIolcus 
lorghum  was  known  to  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 


a  From  root  "J  H"^,    "  to  be  duBky,"  in  allusion  to 
M  eoiOT  of  the  seeds. 
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that  country.     Dr.  Royle  maintains  that  the  tm 
dukhun  of  Arab  authors  is  the  Panieum  mviacewak 


Sorghum  vulgare. 

which  is  universally  cultivated  in  the  Eut.  Cel- 
sius (Hierob.  1.  c.)  and  Hiller  {Ilierophyt.  ii.  124, 
give  Panieum  as  the  rendering  of  Ihehan;  the 


Panieum  rnHiaeewHt. 


LXX.  word  Keyxpos  in  all  probability  is  the/'ai^ 
icum  iialicum,  a  grass  cultivated  in  Europe  as  ai 
article  of  diet.     There  >s,  however,  some  difficultT 
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In  identifjing  the  precise  plants  spoken  of  by  the 
Greeks  and  Konians  under  the  names  of  Keyxposj 
^KvfJLOS,  pffnicum,  milium,  etc. 

The  Panicum  miliaceum  is  cultivated  in  Europe 
and  in  tropical  countries,  and,  like  the  dourrha,  is 
uften  used  as  an  inj^redient  in  making  bread;  in 
India  it  is  cultivated  in  the  cold  weather  with 
wheat  and  bai-ley.  Tournefort  (  Voyage,  ii.  95)  says 
that  the  poor  people  of  Samos  make  bread  by  mix- 
ing half  wheat  and  half  barley  and  white  millet. 
Tiie  seeds  of  millet  in  tliis  country  are,  as  is 
well  known,  extensively  used  as  food  for  birds.  It 
'8  probable  that  both  the  Sovfjhum  vulgnre  and 
the  Panicum  mi/iaceiim  were  used  by  the  ancient 
Hebrews  and  Egyptians,  and  that  the  Heb.  Dochan 
may  denote  either  of  these  plants.  Two  cultivated 
species  of  Panicum  are  named  as  occurring  in  Pal- 
estine, namely,  P.  miliaceum  and  P.  italicum 
(Strand's  Flo'r.  PalcesL  Nos.  35,  37).  The  gen- 
era Sorghum  and  Panicum  belong  to  the  natural 
order  GraminccB,  perhaps  the  most  important  order 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  W.  H. 

MIL'LO  (Sh ban  :  always  with  the  definite 
article  [see  below]  /;  &Kpa,  once  rh  avdh-nixixa', 
Alex,  in  1  K.  ix.  [24]  onl}',  -r)  fieKui  Melb),  a 
place  in  ancient  Jerusalem.  Both  name  and  thing 
seem  to  have  been  already  in  existence  when  the 
city  was  taken  from  the  Jebusites  by  David.  His 
first  occupation  after  getting  possession  was  to 
build  "round  about,  from  the  Millo  and  to  the 
house"  (A.  V.  "  inward; ''  2  Sam.  v.  9):  or  as  the 
parallel  passage  has  it,  "  he  built  the  city  round 
about,  and  from  the  ]\IilIo  round  about  "  (1  Chr.  xi. 
8).  Its  repair  or  restoration  was  one  of  the  great 
works  for  which  Solomon  raised  his  "levy  "  (1  K. 
ix.  15,  24:,  xi.  27);  and  it  formed  a  prominent  part 
of  the  fortifications  by  which  llezekiah  prepared  for 
the  approach  of  the  Assyrians  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  5). 
The  last  passage  seems  to  show  that  "  the  Millo  " 
was  part  of  the  "  city  of  David,"  that  is  of  Zion,  a 
conclusion  which  is  certainly  supported  by  the  sin- 
gular passage.  2  K.  xii.  20,  wliere,  whichever  view 
we  take  of  Silla,  the  "  house  of  Millo  "  must  be  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  T^ropoeon  valley  which 
lay  at  the  foot  of  Zion.  INIore  than  this  it  seems 
impossible  to  gather  from  the  notices  quoted  above 
—  all  the  passages  in  wliich  the  name  is  found  in 
the  0.  T. 

If  "Millo"  be  taken  as  a  Hebrew  word,  it 
would  be  derived  from  a  root  which  has  the  force 
of  "filling"  (seeGe3enius,r/<es.  pp.  787,789).  This 
notion  has  been  applied  by  the  interpreters  after 
their  custom  in  the  most  various  and  opposite 
ways:  a  rampart  {agger) \  a  mound;  an  open 
space  used  for  assemblies,  and  therefore  often  filled 
with  people;  a  ditch  or  valley;  even  a  trench  filled 
with  water.     It  has  led  the  writers  of  the  Targums 

to  render  Millo  by  WH'^bD,  i.  e.  Milletha,  the 
term  by  which  in  other  passages  they  express  the 
Hebrew,  n^TJD,  sotlah,  the  mound  which  in  an- 
cient  warHire  was  used  to  besiege  a  town.  But 
unfortunately  none  of  these  guesses  enable  us  to 
ascertain  what  Millo  really  was,  and  it  would  prob- 


«  Just  as  the  Knichteaa-guild  Lane  of  Saxon  Lon- 
lon  became  Nightingale  Lane,  as  the  Saxon  name  grew 
uaintelligible. 

6  Here,  and  here  only,  the  LXX.  have    to    ava- 
\ij|X|uia,  perhaps  the  "  foundation  "  or  "  substruction  ;  " 
though  Schleusner  giv's  also  the  meaning  altitudo. 
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ably  be  nearer  the  truth  —  it  is  certainly  safer  — 
to  look  on  the  name  as  an  ancient  or  archaic  term, 
Jebusite,  or  possibly  even  still  older,  adopted  by  the 
Israelites  when  they  took  the  town,  and  incorporated 
into  their  own  nomenclature.'^  That  it  waa  an 
ante-Hebraic  term  is  supported  by  its  occurrence  in 
connection  with  Shecliem,  so  eminently  a  Canaanite 
place.  (See  the  next  article.)  The  only  ray  of 
light  which  we  can  obtain  is  from  the  LXX.  Their 
rendering  in  every  case  (excepting''  only  2  Chr. 
xxxii.  5)  is  ^  6.Kpai  a  word  which  they  employ  no- 
where else  in  the  O.  T.  Now  ^  axpa  means  "  the 
citadel,"  and  it  is  remarkable  that  it  is  the  word 
used  with  unvarying  persistence  throughout  the 
Books  of  Maccabees  for  the  fortress  on  Mount  Zion, 
which  was  occupied  throughout  the  struggle  by  the 
adherents  of  Antiochus,  and  was  at  last  razed  and  the 
very  hill  leveled  by  Simon.*?  [Jeuusalkm,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  1293  f.  1295,  &c.]  It  is  therefore  perhaps  not 
too  much  to  assume  that  the  word  inilh  was  em- 
ployed in  the  Hebrew  original  of  1  Maccabees. 
The  point  is  exceedingly  obscure,  and  the  above  is 
at  the  best  little  more  than  mere  conjecture,  though 
it  agrees  so  far  with  the  slight  indications  of  2  Chr. 
xxxii.  5,  as  noticed  already.  G. 

MILXO,  THE  HOUSE  OF.    1.    {TV'S, 

STvD  :  oTko?  BriO/JLaaXcii  [Vat. -oAwj/ and  aAA.w*'] ; 
Alex.  oiKos  MaaAAwj/  :  wf^s  Jifello ;  oppidum 
Mello.)  Apparently  a  family  or  clan,  mentioned 
in  Judg.  ix.  6,  20  only,  in  connection  with  the 
men  or  lords  of  Shechem,  and  concenied  with  them 
in  the  affair  of  Abimelech.  No  clew  is  given  by 
the  original  or  any  of  the  versions  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  name. 

2.  (SvQ  5  :  qIkos  MaWd)  ;  [Vat.  Alex. 
Maa\a>:]  domus  Mtllo.)  The  "house  of  Millo 
that  goeth  down  to  Silla  "  was  the  spot  at  which 
king  Joash  was  murdered  by  his  slaves  (2  K.  xii. 
20).  There  is  nothing  to  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
the  nmrder  was  not  committed  in  Jerusalem,  and 
in  that  case  the  spot  must  be  connected  with  the 
ancient  Millo  (see  preceding  article).  Two  expla- 
nations have  been  suggested  of  the  name  Silla. 
These  will  be  discussed  more  fully  under  that  head, 
but  whichever  is  adopted  would  equally  place  Beth 
Millo  in  or  near  the  Tyropceon,  taking  that  to  be 
where  it  is  shown  in  the  plan  of  Jerusalem,  at  vol. 
ii.  p.  1312.  More  than  tliis  can  haidly  be  said  on  th«» 
subject  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge.     G 

MINES,  MINING.  "  Surely  there  is  a 
source  for  the  sllrer,  and  a  place  for  the  gold  which 
they  refine.  Iron  is  taken  out  of  the  soil,  and 
stone  man  melts  (for)  copper.  He  hath  put  an 
end  to  darkness,  and  to  all  perfection  (/'.  e.,  most 
thoroughly)  he  searcheth  the  stone  of  thick  dark 
ness  and  of  the  shadow  of  death.  He  hath  sunk 
a  shaft  far  from  the  wanderer;  they  that  are  for- 
gotten of  the  foot  are  suspended,  away  from  man 
they  waver  to  and  fro,  (As  for)  the  earth,  from 
her  cometh  forth  bread,  yet  her  nethermost  parta 
are  upturned  as  (by)  fire.  The  place  of  sapphire 
(are)  her  stones,  and  dust  of  gold  is  his.  A  track 
which  the  bird  of  prey  hath  not  known,  nor  the 


c  *  The  name  Mount  Zion  was  never  applied  to  the 
above  eminence  by  any  ancient  writer,  and  when  that 
hill  had  been  "  leveled,"  the  simile  of  the  Psalmist  wai 
still  fresh  and  forcible  :  "as  Mount  Zion,  which  can- 
not be  removed,  but  abideth  forever."  [Jercsalem 
ToLlL  1293  a,  12956.]  »  W 
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eye  of  tho  falcon  glared  uiwn ;  which  the  sons  of 
pride  (i.  e.  wild  beasts)  have  not  trodden,  nor  the 
roaring  lion  gotieovcr;  in  the  flint  man  hath  thrust 
his  hand,  he  hath  overturned  mountains  from  the 
root;  in  the  roclts  he  hath  cleft  channels,"  and 
every  rare  thing  hath  his  eye  seen;  the  streams 
hath  he  bound  tliat  they  weep  not,  and  that  which 
is  hid  he  bringetli  forth  to  light"  (Job  xxviii.1-11). 
Such  is  the  highly  poetical  description  given  by  the 
author  of  the  book  of  Job  of  the  operations  of 
mining  as  known  in  his  day,  the  only  record  of  the 
kind  which  we  inherit  from  the  ancient  Hebrews. 
The  question  of  the  date  of  the  book  cannot  be 
much  influenced  by  it;  for  indications  of  a  very 
advanced  state  of  metallurgical  knowledge  are  found 
in  the  monuments  of  the  Egyptians  at  a  period  at 
least  as  early  as  any  which  would  be  claimed  for  the 
author.  Leaving  this  point  to  be  settled  inde- 
pendently, therefore,  it  remains  to  be  seen  what  is 
implied  in  the  words  of  the  \x>em. 

It  may  be  fairly  inferred  from  the  description 
that  a  distinction  is  made  between  gold  obtained  in 
the  manner  indicated,  and  that  which  is  found  in 
the  natural  state  in  the  alluvial  soil,  among  the 
d(5bris  washed  down  by  the  torrents.  This  appears 
to  be  implied  in  the  expression  "  the  gold  they 
refine,"  which  presupposes  a  process  by  which  the 
pure  gold  is  extracted  from  tlie  ore,  and  separated 
from  the  silver  or  copper  with  which  it  may  have 
been  mixed.  What  is  said  of  gold  may  be  equally 
applied  to  silver,  for  in  almost  every  allusion  to  the 
process  of  refining  the  two  metals  are  associated. 
In  the  passage  of  Job  wliich  has  been  quoted,  so 
far  as  can  be  made  out  from  the  obscurities  with 
which  it  is  beset,  the  natural  order  of  mining 
operations  is  observed  in  the  description.  The 
whole  point  is  obviously  contained  in  the  contrast, 
"  Surely  there  is  a  source  for  the  silver,  and  a  place 
for  the  gold  which  men  refine,  —  but  where  shall 
wisdom  be  found,  and  where  is  the  place  of  under- 
standing?" No  labor  is  too  great  for  extorting 
from  the  earth  its  treasures.  The  shaft  is  sunk, 
and  the  adventurous  miner,  far  from  the  haunts  of 
men,  hangs  in  mid-air  (v.  4):  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  —  which  in  the  course  of  nature  grows  but 
corn  —  are  overthrown  as  though  wastetl  by  fire. 
The  path  which  the  miner  pursues  in  his  under- 
ground course  is  unseen  by  the  keen  eye  of  the 
falcon,  nor  have  the  boldest  beasts  of  prey  traversed 
it,  but  man  wins  his  way  through  every  obstacle, 
hews  out  tunnels  in  the  rock,  stops  the  water  from 
flooding  his  mine,  and  brings  to  light  the  precious 
metals  as  the  reward  of  his  adventure.  No  de- 
scription could  be  more  complete.  The  poet  might 
have  had  before  him  the  copper  mines  of  the  Sinaitic 
wninsula.  In  the  Wady  Magharah,  "  the  valley 
of  the  Cave."  are  still  traces  of  the  Egyptian  colony 
of  miners  who  settled  there  for  the  purpose  of 
extracting  copper  from  the  freestone  rocks,  and 
left  their  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  upon  the  face  of 
the  cliff.  That  these  inscriptions  are  of  great 
antiquity  there  can  be  little  doubt,  though  Lepsius 
may  not  be  justified  in  placing  them  at  a  date 
B.  c.  4000.  "  Already,  under  the  fourth  dynasty 
of  Manetho,"  he  says,  "the  same  which  erected 
the  great  pyramids  of  Gizeh,  4000  u.  c,  copper 
mines  had  lieen  discovered  in  this  desert,  which 
were  worked  by  a  colony.     The  peninsula  was  then 


«  It  is  curious  that  the  word  *1S^,  yeOr,  here  used, 
•PI«r«atl7  Egyptian  in  origin,  and  if  so  may  haTe 
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Inhabited  by  Asiatic,  probablj/  Semitic  racw,  ihn^ 
fore  do  we  often  see  in  those  rock  sculjitures  tha 
triumphs  of  Pharaoh  over  the  enen»ies  of  ICgypL 
Almost  all  the  inscriptions  belong  to  the  Old  Ein. 
pire,  only  one  was  found  of  tlie  co-regency  of 
Tuthmosis  III.  and  his  sister "  {Letters  from 
i'''M>^i  P-  340,  Eng.  tr.).  In  tlie  Magharah  tablet* 
Mr.  Drew  {ScrijHure  Lmuls,  p.  50,  7iote)  "saw 
the  cartouche  of  Suphis,  the  builder  of  the  Great 
Pyramid,  and  on  the  stones  at  Sun'ibit  el  Kh^im 
there  are  those  of  kings  of  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  dynasties."  But  the  most  interesting 
description  of  this  mining  colony  is  to  be  fcund  in 
a  letter  to  the  Athenaeum  (June  4,  1859,  No.  164J, 
p.  747),  signed  M.  A.  and  dated  from  "  S.irabut  el 
Khadem,  in  the  Desert  of  Sinai,  May,  1869." 
The  writer  discovered  on  the  mountain  exactlj 
opposite  the  caves  of  Magharah,  traciis  of  an  ancient 
fortress  intended,  as  he  conjectures,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  miners.  The  hill  on  which  it  stand* 
is  about  1000  feet  high,  nearly  insulated,  and 
formed  of  a  series  of  precipitous  terraces,  one  above 
the  other,  like  the  steps  of  the  pyramids.  The 
uppermost  of  these  was  entirely  suiTounded  by  a 
strong  wall  within  which  were  found  remains  of 
140  houses,  each  about  ten  feet  square.  There 
were,  besides,  the  remains  of  ancient  hammers  of 
green  porphyry,  and  reservoirs  "  so  disposed  that 
when  one  was  full  the  surplus  ran  into  the  other, 
and  so  in  succession,  so  that  they  must  have  had 
water  enough  to  last  foryesvrs."  The  ancient  fur- 
naces are  still  to  be  seen,  and  on  the  coast  of  the 
Red  Sea  are  found  the  piers  and  wharves  whence 
the  miners  shipped  their  metal  in  the  harbor  of 
Abu  Zelimeh.  Five  miles  from  Sai-abut  el  Kha- 
dem the  same  traveller  found  the  ruins  of  a  much 
greater  number  of  houses,  indicating  the  existence 
of  a  large  mining  population,  and,  besides,  five 
immense  reservoirs  formed  by  damming  up  various 
wadies.  Other  mines  appear  to  have  been  discov- 
ered by  Dr.  Wilson  in  the  granite  mountains  east 
of  the  Wady  Mokatteb.  In  the  ^Vady  Nasb  the 
German  traveller  Kiippell,  who  was  conmiissioned 
by  Mohammed  Ali,  the  Viceroy  of  l*>gypt,  to 
examine  the  state  of  the  mines  there,  met  with 
remains  of  several  large  smelting  furnaces,  sur- 
rounded by  heaps  of  slag.  The  ancient  inhabitants 
had  sunk  shafts  in  several  directions,  leaving  here 
and  there  columns  to  prevent  the  whole  from  falUng 
in.  In  one  of  the  mines  he  saw  huge  masses  of 
stone  rich  in  copper  (Hitter,  Erdkunde,  xiii.  786). 
The  copper  mines  of  Phaeno  in  Idumaea,  according 
to  Jerome,  were  between  Zoar  and  Petra:  in  the 
persecution  of  Diocletian  the  Christians  were  con- 
demned to  work  them. 

The  gold  mines  of  Egypt  in  the  Bishdree  desert, 
the  principal  station  of  which  was  Eshumnib,  about 
three  days'  journey  beyond  Wady  Allaga,  have 
been  discovered  within  the  last  iew  years  by  M. 
Linant  and  Mr.  Bonomi,  the  latter  of  whom  sup- 
plied Sir  G.  Wilkinson  vith  a  description  of  them, 
which  he  quotes  {Anc.  K(j.  iii.  229,  230).  Ruini 
of  the  miners'  huts  still  remain  as  at  Surabit  el- 
Khjidim.  "  In  those  nearest  the  mines  Uved  the 
workmen  who  were  employed  to  break  the  quarta 
into  small  fragments,  the  size  of  a  bean,  from 
whose  hands  the  pounded  stone  passed  to  the  per* 
sons  who  ground  it  in  hand-mills,  similar  to  those 

been  a  technical  term  amooj  the  Egyr^sn  mi  part  ol 
the  Sinaitio  peninsula. 
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tDW  used  for  corn  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile  made 
of  granitic  stone;  one  of  which  is  to  he  found  in 
»lmost  every  house  at  these  mines,  either  entire  or 
broken.  The  quartz  thus  reduced  to  powder  was 
washed  on  inclined  tables,  furnished  with  two  cis- 
terns, all  built  of  fragments  of  stone  collected  there; 
and  near  these  inclined  planes  are  generally  found 
little  white  mounds,  the  residue  of  the  operation." 
According  to  the  account  given  by  Diodorus  Siculus 
(iii.  12-li),  the  mines  were  worked  by  gangs  of 
convicts  and  captives  in  fetters,  who  were  kept  day 
and  night  to  their  task  by  the  soldiers  set  to  guard 
them.  The  work  was  superintended  by  an  engi- 
neer, who  selected  the  stone  and  pointed  it  out  to 
the  miners.  The  harder  rock  was  split  by  the 
application  of  fire,  but  the  softer  was  broken  up 
with  picks  and  chisels.  The  miners  were  quite 
naked,  their  bodies  being  painted  according  to  the 
color  of  the  rock  they  were  working,  and  in  order 
to  see  in  the  dark  passages  of  the  mine  they  carried 
lamps  upn  their  heads.  The  stone  as  it  fell  was 
carried  oft"  by  boys,  it  was  then  pounded  in  stone 
mortars  with  iron  pestles  by  those  who  were  over 
30  years  of  age  till  it  was  reduced  to  the  size  of  a 
lentil.  The  women  and  old  men  afterwards  ground 
it  in  mills  to  a  fine  powder.  The  final  process  of 
separating  the  gold  from  the  pounded  stone  was 
entrusted  to  the  engineers  who  superintended  the 
work,  'i'hey  spread  this  powder  upon  a  broad 
slightly  inclined  table,  and  rubbed  it  gently  with 
the  hajid,  pouring  water  upon  it  from  time  to  time 
80  as  to  carry  away  all  the  earthy  matter,  leaving 
the  heavier  particles  upon  the  board.  This  was 
repeated  several  times;  at  first  with  the  hand  and 
afterwards  with  fine  sponges  gently  pressed  upon 
the  earthy  substance,  till  nothing  but  the  gold  was 
left.  It  was  then  collected  by  other  workmen,  and 
placed  in  earthen  crucibles  with  a  mixture  of  lead 
and  salt  in  certain  proportions,  together  with  a 
little  tin  and  some  barley  bran.  The  crucibles 
were  covered  and  carefully  closed  with  clay,  and  in 
this  condition  baked  in  a  furnace  for  five  days  and 
nights  without  intermission.  Of  the  three  meth- 
ods which  have  been  employed  for  refining  gold 
and  silver,  1,  by  exposing  the  fused  metal  to  a 
current  of  air;  2,  by  keeping  the  alloy  in  a  state 
of  fusion  and  throwing  nitre  upon  it;  and  3,  by 
mixing  the  alloy  with  lead,  exposing  the  whole  to 
fusion  upon  a  vessel  of  bone-ashes  or  earth,  and 
blowing  upon  it  with  bellows  or  other  blast;  the 
latter  appears  most  nearly  to  coincide  with  the 
description  of  Diodorus.  To  this  process,  known 
as  the  cupelling  process  [Lkao],  there  seems  to 
be  a  reference  in  l*s.  xii.  6;  Jer.  vi.  28-30;  Ez. 
txii.  lR-22,  and  from  it  Mr.  Napier  {Met.  of  the 
Bible,  p.  24)  deduces  a  striking  illustration  of 
Mai.  in.  2,  3,  "  he  shall  sit  as  a  refiner  and  purifier 
^f  silver,"  etc.  "  When  the  alloy  is  melted  .  .  . 
upon  a  cupell,  and  the  air  blown  upon  it,  the 
surface  of  the  melted  metals  has  a  deep  orange-red 
cob?,  with  a  kind  of  flickering  wave  constantly 
passing  over  the  surface  ...  As  the  process  pro- 
ceeds the  heat  is  increased  .  .  .  and  in  a  little 
Ihe  color  of  the  fused  metal  becomes  lighter.  .  .  . 
\t  this  stage  the  refiner  watches  the  operation, 
lither  standing  or  sitting,  with  the  greatest  earn- 
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estness,  until  all  the  orange  color  and  shading 
disappears,  and  the  metal  has  the  appearance  of 
a  highly-polished  mirror,  reflecting  every  object 
around  it;  even  the  refiner,  as  he  looks  upon  the 
mass  of  metal,  may  see  himself  as  in  a  looking- 
glass,  and  thus  he  can  form  a  very  correct  judg- 
ment respecting  the  purity  of  the  metal.  If  he  is 
satisfied,  the  fire  is  withdrawn,  and  the  metal  re- 
moved from  the  furnace;  but  if  not  considered 
pure  more  lead  is  added  and  the  process  re- 
peated." 

Silver  mines  are  mentioned  by  Diodorus  (i.  33) 
with  those  of  gold,  iron,  and  copper,  in  the  island 
of  Meroe,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile.  But  the  chief 
supply  of  silver  in  the  ancient  world  appears  to 
have  been  brought  from  Spain.  The  mines  of  that 
country  were  celebrated  (1  Mace.  viii.  3).  Mt. 
Orospeda,  from  which  the  Guadalquivir,  the  ancient 
Baltes,  takes  its  rise,  was  formerly  called  "  the  silver 
mountiiin,"  from  the  silver-mines  which  were  in 
it  (Strabo,  iii.  p.  148).  Tartessus,  according  to 
Strabo,  was  an  ancient  name  of  the  river,  which 
gave  its  name  to  the  town  which  was  built  between 
its  two  mouths.  But  the  largest  silver-mines  is 
Spain  were  in  the  neighborhood  of  Carthago  Novj^ 
from  which,  in  the  time  of  Polybius,  the  Koman 
government  received  25,000  drachmae  daily.  These, 
when  Strabo  wrote,  had  fallen  into  private  hands, 
though  most  of  the  gold-mines  were  public  property 
(iii.  p.  148),  Near  Castulo  there  were  lead-mines 
containing  silver,  but  in  quantities  so  small  as  not 
to  repay  the  cost  of  working.  The  process  of  sep- 
arating the  silver  from  the  lead  is  abridged  by 
Strabo  from  Polybius.  The  lumps  of  ore  were  first 
pounded,  and  then  sifted  through  sieves  into  water. 
The  sediment  M'as  again  pounded,  and  again  filtered, 
and  after  this  process  had  been  repeated  five  times 
the  water  was  drawn  oft",  the  remainder  of  the  ore 
melted,  the  lead  poured  away  and  the  silver  left 
pure.  If  Tartessus  be  the  Tarshish  of  Scripture, 
the  metal  workers  of  Spain  in  those  days  must  have 
possessed  the  art  of  hammering  silver  into  sheets, 
for  we  find  in  Jer.  x.  9,  "  silver  spread  into  plate* 
is  brought  from  Tarshish,  and  gold  from  Uphaz.'' 

We  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether  the  gold 
of  (^pliir  was  obtained  from  mines  or  from  tho 
washing  of  gold-streams."  Pliny  (vi.  32),  from 
.Juba,  describes  the  littus  llnmmmim  on  the  Persian 
Gulf  as  a  place  where  gold-mines  existed,  and  in 
the  same  chapter  alludes  to  the  gold-mines  of  the 
Sabaeans.  But  in  all  probability  the  greater  part 
of  the  gold  which  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Phoe- 
nicians and  Hebrews  was  obtained  from  streams; 
its  great  abundance  seems  to  indicate  this.  At  a 
very  early  period  Jericho  was  a  centre  of  commerce 
with  the  East,  and  in  the  narrative  of  its  capture 
we  meet  with  gold  in  the  form  of  ingots  (Josh.  vii,. 
21,  A.  V.  "wedge,"  lit.  "tongue"),''  in  which  it 
was  probably  cast  for  the  convenience  of  traftic. 
That  which  Achan  took  weighed  25  oz. 

As  gold  is  seldom  if  ever  found  entirely  free  from 
silver,  the  quantity  of  the  latter  varying  from  2  per 
cent,  to  30  per  cent.,  it  has  been  supposed  that  the 
ancient  metallurgists  were  acquaintefl  with  some 
means  of  parting  them,  an  operation  performed  in 
•uodern  times  by  boiling  the  metal  in  nitric  or 


a  The  Hebrew  "1"!^2,  hetser  (Job  xxli.  24,  25),  or,'  quoted  passage  in  connection  with  Ophir,  ia  belieyed 

JO  signify  gold  and  silver  ore. 
n'^^S  bHs&r  (Job  xxxvi.   19),    which    is    rendered       6  Compare  the  Fr. /mg-or,  which  is  from  Lat.  Hiif'ia^ 

gold  »  In  the  A.  T  ,  and  is  mentioned  hi  the  flmt.   *'''^  ^  "^^  ^  ^  *^«  °"«^"  °f  *"^''* 
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mlphuric  acid.  1o  some  process  of  this  kind  it 
nas  been  imagined  that  reference  is  made  in  Prov. 
ivii.  3,  "  'V\\G Jinin(i-pot  is  lor  silver,  and  tlie  fur- 
nace for  gold;  "  and  again  in  xxvii.  21.  "  If,  for 
example,"  says  Mr.  Napier,  '^'- i\\e  term  Jinin<j-}iol 
could  refer  to  tlie  vessel  or  pot  in  which  the  silver 
is  dissolved  from  the  gold  in  parting,  as  it  may  be 
calletl  with  propriety,  tiien  tiiese  passages  have  a 
meaning  in  our  modern  practice"  {Met.  of  ilit 
Bible,  p.  28);  but  ho  admits  this  is  at  best  but 
plausible,  and  considers  that  "  the  constant  refer- 
ence to  certain  qualities  and  kinds  of  gold  in  Scrip- 
ture is  a  kind  of  presumptive  proof  that  they  were 
not  in  the  habit  of  perfectly  purifying  or  separating 
the  gold  from  the  silver." 

A  strong  proof  of  the  acquaintance  possessed  by 
the  ancient  Hebrews  with  the  manipulation  of 
metals  is  found  by  some  in  the  destruction  of  the 
golden  calf  in  the  desert  by  Moses.  "  And  he  took 
the  calf  which  they  had  made,  and  burnt  it  in  fire, 
and  ground  it  to  powder,  and  strawed  it  upon  the 
water,  and  made  tlie  children  of  Israel  drink  "  (Ex. 
xxxii.  20).  As  the  highly  malleable  character  of 
gold  would  render  an  operation  like  that  which  is 
described  in  the  text  almost  in)possible,  an  explana- 
tion has  been  sought  in  the  supposition  that  we 
have  here  an  indication  that  Moses  was  a  proficient 
in  the  process  known  in  modern  times  as  calcina- 
tion. The  object  of  calcination  being  to  oxidize 
the  metal  subjected  to  the  process,  and  gold  not 
being  aftected  by  this  treatment,  the  explanation 
cannot  be  admitted.  M.  Coguet  (quoted  in  Wil- 
kinson's A71C.  E<i.  iii.  221)  confidently  asserts  that 
the  problem  has  been  solved  by  the  discovery  of  an 
experienced  chemist  that  "  in  the  place  of  tartaric 
acid,  which  we  employ,  the  Hebrew  legislator  used 
natron,  which  is  conmion  in  the  East."  The  gold 
BO  reduced  and  made  into  a  draught  is  further  said 
to  have  a  most  detestable  taste.  Goguet's  solution 
appears  to  have  been  adopted  without  examination 
by  more  modern  writers,  but  j\Ir.  Napier  ventured 
to  question  its  correctness,  and  endeavored  to  trace 
it  to  its  source.  The  only  clew  which  he  found 
was  in  a  discovery  by  Stahl,  a  chemist  of  the  17th 
century,  "  tliat  if  1  part  gold,  3  parts  potash,  and 
3  parts  sulphur  are  heated  together,  a  compound 
is  formed  which  is  ixirtly  soluble  in  water.  If," 
he  adds,  "  this  be  the  discovery  referred  to,  which 
I  think  very  probable,"  it  certainly  has  been  made 
the  most  of  by  Biblical  critics  "  {Mel.  of  the  Bible., 
p.  49).  The  whole  difficulty  appears  to  have  arisen 
from  a  desire  to  find  too  much  in  the  text.  The 
main  object  of  the  destruction  of  the  calf  was  to 
prove  its  worth lessr. ess  and  to  throw  contempt  upon 
idolatry,  and  all  this  might  have  been  done  with- 
out any  refined  chemical  process  like  that  referred 
to.  The  calf  was  first  heated  in  the  fire  to  destroy 
its  shape,  then  beaten  and  broken  up  by  hammering 
or  filing  into  small  pieces,  which  were  thrown  into 
the  water,  of  which  the  people  were  made  to  drink 
as  a  symbolical  act.  "  JNIoses  threw  the  atoms  into 
'he  water  as  an  emblem  of  the  perfect  annihilation 
*f  the  calf,  and  he  gave  the  Israelites  that  water  to 
drink,  not  only  to  impress  upon  them  the  abomina- 
lion  and  despicable  character  of  the  image  which 
they  had  made,  but  as  a  symbol  of  purification,  to 
"emove  the  object  of  the  transgression  by  those 


a  This  uncertainty  might  have  been  at  once  re- 
noTsd  by  a  reference  to  Goguet's  Origine  des  Lois., 
ite.  (U.  1,  2,  c.  4),  where  Stahl  ( Vitulus  aureus ;  Opusc. 
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very  persons  who  hatl  committed  it"  (Dr.  &aliacU 
Comm.  on  Ex.  xxxii.  20). 

Mow  far  the  ancient  Hebrews  were  acquainted 
with  the  processes  at  present  in  use  for  extracting 
copper  from  the  ore  it  is  impossible  to  assert,  an 
there  are  no  references  in  Scripture  to  anything  of 
the  kind,  except  in  the  passage  of  Job  already 
quoted.  Copper  smelting,  however,  is  in  some 
cases  attended  with  comparatively  small  difficulties, 
which  the  ancients  had  evidently  the  skill  to  over- 
come. Ore  composed  of  copper  and  oxygen  mixed 
with  coal  and  burnt  to  a  bright  red  heat,  leafer 
the  copper  in  the  metallic  state,  and  the  san.e  .esuh 
will  follow  if  the  process  be  applied  to  the  c-ir 
bonates  and  sulphurets  of  copper.  Some  meais  of 
toughening  the  metal  so  as  to  render  it  fit  in 
manufacture  must  have  been  known  to  the  Hebrevr,-j 
as  to  other  ancient  nations.  The  Egyptians  evi- 
dently possessed  the  art  of  working  I  ronze  in  greac 
perfection  at  a  very  early  time,  and  much  of  the 
knowledge  of  metals  which  the  Israelites  had  must 
have  been  acquired  during  their  residence  among 
them. 

Of  tin  there  appears  to  have  been  no  trace  in 
Palestine.  That  the  Phoenicians  obtained  their 
supplies  from  the  mines  of  Spain  and  Cornwall 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  it  is  suggested  that  even 
the  Egyptians  may  have  procured  it  from  the  same 
source,  either  directly  or  through  the  medium  of 
the  former.  It  was  found  among  the  possessions 
of  the  Midianites,  to  whom  it  might  have  come  in 
the  course  of  traffic ;  but  in  other  instances  in  which 
allusion  is  made  to  it,  tin  occurs  in  conjunction 
with  other  metals  in  the  form  of  an  alloy.  The 
lead  mines  of  Gebel  e'  Rossass,  near  the  coast  of 
the  Red  Sea,  about  half  way  between  Berenice  and 
Kossayr  (Wilkinson,  FInndb.  for  Eyypi.,  p.  403), 
may  have  supplied  the  Hebrews  with  that  metal, 
of  which  there  were  no  mines  in  their  own  country, 
or  it  may  have  been  obtained  from  the  rocks  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Sinai.  The  hills  of  Palestine  are 
rich  in  iron,  and  the  mines  are  still  worked  there 
[Metals]  though  in  a  very  simple  rude  manner, 
like  that  of  the  ancient  Samothracians :  of  the 
method  employed  by  the  I'^gyptians  and  Hebrews 
we  have  no  certain  information.  It  may  have  been 
similar  to  that  in  use  throughout  the  whole  of 
India  from  very  early  times,  which  is  thus  described 
by  Dr.  Ure  {Diet,  of  Arts,  etc.,  art.  Steel).  "  The 
furnace  or  bloomery  in  which  the  ore  is  smelted  is 
from  four  to  five  feet  high ;  it  is  somewhat  pear- 
shaped,  being  about  five  feet  wide  at  bottom  and 
one  foot  at  top.  It  is  built  entirely  of  clay  .... 
There  is  an  opening  in  front  about  a  foot  or  more 
in  height,  which  is  built  up  with  clay  at  the  com- 
mencement and  broken  down  at  the  end  of  each 
smelting  operation.  The  bellows  are  usually  made 
of  a  goat's  skin  ....  The  bamboo  nozzles  of  the 
bellows  :irp  inserted  into  lubes  of  clay,  which  pass 
into  the  furnace  ....  I'he  furnace  is  filled  with 
charcoal,  and  a  Ughted  coal  being  introduced  before 
the  nozzles,  the  mass  in  the  interior  is  soon  kindled. 
As  soon  as  this  is  accomplished,  a  small  portion 
of  the  ore,  previously  moistened  with,  water  to  pre- 
vent it  from  running  through  the  charcoal,  but 
without  any  flux  whatever,  is  laid  on  the  top  of  the 
coals  and  covered  with  charcoal  to  fill  up  the  fur- 


chym.  phys.  med.  p.  585)  is  quoted  as  (he  anthoiitj 
for  the  statement. 
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iac6.  In  this  manner  ore  and  fuei  are  supplied, 
ind  the  bellows  are  urged  for  three  or  four  hours. 
When  the  process  is  stopped  and  the  tem^wrary. 
leall  in  front  broken  down,  the  bloom  is  removed 
with  a  pair  of  tongs  from  the  bottom  of  the  fur- 
pace." 

It  has  seemed  necessary  to  give  this  account  of  a 
very  ancient  method  of  iron  smelting,  because,,  from 
the  difficulties  which  attend  it,  and  the  intense  heat 
which  is  required  to  separate  the  metal  from  the 
ore,  it  has  been  asserted  that  the  allusions  to  iron 
and  iron  manufi\cture  in  the  Old  Testament  are 
anachronisms.  But  if  it  were  possible  among  the 
ancient  Indians  in  a  very  primitive  state  of  civiliza- 
tion, it  might  have  been  known  to  the  Hebrews, 
who  may  have  acquired  their  knowledge  by  working 
as  slaves  in  the  iron  furnaces  of  Egypt  (comp. 
Deut.  iv.  20). 

The  question  of  the  early  use  of  iron  among  the 
Egyptians,  is  fully  disposed  of  in  the  foUowitig 
remarks  of  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  (Ancient  Egyp- 
tians, ii.  pp.  154-156):  — 

» In  the  infancy  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  the 
diflSculty  of  working  iron  might  long  withhold  the 
secret  of  its  superiority  over  copper  and  bronze; 
but  it  cannot  reasonably  be  supposed  that  a  nation 
80  advanced,  and  so  eminently  skilled  in  the  art  of 
working  metals  as  the  Egyptians  and  Sidonians, 
should  have  remained  ignorant  of  its  use,  even  if 
we  had  no  evidence  of  its  having  been  known  to 
the  Greeks  and  other  people  ;  and  the  constant 
employment  of  bronze  arms  and  implements  is  not 
a  sufficient  argument  against  their  knowledge  of 
iron,  since  we  find  the  Greeks  and  Romans  made 
the  same  things  of  bronze  long  after  the  period 
when  iron  was  universally  known To  con- 
clude, from  the  want  of  iron  instruments,  or  arms, 
bearing  the  names  of  early  monarchs  of  a  Pharaonic 
age,  that  bronze  was  alone  used  is  neither  just  nor 
satisfactory;  since  the  decomposition  of  that  metal, 
especially  when  buried  for  ages  in  the  nitrous  soil 
of  Egypt,  is  so  speedy  as  to  preclude  the  possibility 
of  its  preservation.  Until  we  know  in  what  manner 
the  Egyptians  employed  bronze  tools  for  cutting 
stone,  the  discovery  of  them  affords  no  additional 
light,  nor  even  argument;  since  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  continued  to  make  bronze  instruments  of 
various  kinds  so  long  after  iron  was  known  to  them ; 
and  Herodotus  mentions  the  iron  tools  used  by  the 
builders  of  the  Pyramids.  Iron  and  copper  mines 
are  found  in  the  Egyptian  desert,  which  were  worked 
in  old  times;  and  the  monuments  of  Thebes,  and 
even  the  tombs  about  Memphis,  dating  more  than 
4000  years  ago,  represent  butchers  sharpening  their 
knives  on  a  round  bar  of  metal  attached  to  their 
apron,  which  from  its  blue  color  can  only  be  steel; 
and  the  distinction  between  the  bronze  and  iron 
weapons  in  the  tomb  of"  Remeses  III.,  one  painted 
ted,  the  other  blue,  leaves  no  doubt  of  both  having 
jeen  used  (as  in  Rome)  at  the  same  periods.  In 
r.thiopia  iron  was  much  more  abundant  than  in 
I'igypt,  and  Herodotus  states  that  copper  was  a  rare 
fietal  there;  though  we  may  doubt  his  assertion 
ii  prisoners  in  that  country  having  been  bound  with 
etters  of  gold.     The  speedy  decomposition  of  iron 
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would  be  sufficient  to  prevent  our  finding  implo. 
ments  of  that  metal  of  an  early  period,  and  th« 
greater  opportunities  of  obtaining  copper  ore,  added 
to  the  facility  of  working  it,  might  be  a  reason  foi 
preferring  the  latter  whenever  it  answered  the  piir- 
pose  instead  of  iron."     [Ikon,  Amer.  ed.] 

W.  A.  W. 
MINGLED  PEOPLE.  This  phrase 
(Iin5?'!7)  licCereb)^  like  that  of  "  the  mixed  multi- 
tude,"  which  the  Hebrew  closely  resembles,  is  ap- 
plied in  Jer.  xxv.  20,  and  Ez.  xxx.  5,  to  denote  the 
miscellaneous  foreign  population  of  Egypt  and  its 
frontier-tribes,  includmg  every  one,  says  Jerome, 
who  was  not  a  native  Egyptian,  but  was  resident 
there.  The  Targum  of  Jonathan  understands  it 
in  this  passage  as  well  as  in  Jer.  1.  37,  of  the 
foreign  mercenaries,  though  in  Jer.  xxv.  24,  where 
the  word  again  occurs,  it  is  rendered  "  Arabs."  It 
is  difficult  to  attach  to  it  any  precise  meaning,  or 
to  identify  with  the  mingled  people  any  race  of 
which  we  have  knowledge.  "  The  kings  of  the 
mingled  people  that  dwell  in  the  desert  "  «  are  the 
same  apparently  as  the  tributary  kings  (A.  V. 
"kings  of  Arabia")  who  brought  presents  to  Sol- 
omon (1  K.  X.  15);''  the  Hebrew  in  the  two  cases 
is  identical.  These  have  been  explained  (as  in  the 
Targum  on  1  K.  x.  15)  as  foreign  mercenary  chiefs 
who  were  in  the  pay  of  Solomon,  but  Thenius 
understands  by  them  the  sheykhs  of  the  border 
tribes  of  Bedouins,  living  in  Arabia  Deserta,  who 
were  closely  connected  with  the  Israelites.  The 
"mingled  people"  in  the  midst  of  Babylon  (Jer. 
1.  37)  were  probably  the  for2ign  soldiers  or  mer- 
cenary troops,  who  lived  among  the  native  popula- 
tion, as  the  Targum  takes  it.  Kimchi  compares 
Ex.  xii.  38,  and  explains  ha'ereb  of  the  foreign 
population  of  Babylon  ^  generally,  •'  foreigners  who 
were  in  Babylon  from  several  lands,"  or  it  may,  he 
saj^s,  be  intended  to  denote  the  merchants,  'ered 

being  thus  connected  with  the  Tfll'^^'?  *'??"1^» 
^orebe  ma'drdbec,  of  Ez.  xxvii.  27,  rendered  in  the 
A.  V.  "  the  occupiers  of  thy  merchandise."  Hia 
first  interpretation  is  based  upon  what  appears  to 

be  the  primary  signification  of  the  root  li'^l^, 
'drab,  to  mingle,  while  another  meaning,  "  to 
pledge,  guarantee,"  suggested  the  rendering  of  the 
Targum  "  n)ercenarie3," '^  which  Jarchi  adopts  in 
his  explanation  of  "  the  kings  of  ha'ereb,''''  in  1  K. 
X.  15,  as  the  kings  who  were  pledged  to  Solomon 
and  dependent  ujxin  him.  The  equivalent  which 
he  gives  is  apparently  intended  to  represent  the  Fr. 
garnntie. 

The  rendering  of  the  A.  V.  is  supported  by  the 
IJCX.  crvfifiiKTOs  in  Jer.,  and  iirifitKTos  in  Ezekiel. 

W.  A.  W. 

MIN'IAMIN  iV^;^^  Ion  the  right,  or  son 
of  the  right  hand]  :  Bevia/xiv;  [Vat.]  Alex.  Bav- 
lafxeiV'  Benjamin).  1.  One  of  the  Levites  in  the 
reign  of  Hezekiah  appointed  to  the  charge  of  the 
freewill  offerings  of  the  people  in  the  cities  of  the 
priests,  and  to  distribute  them  to  their  brethren 
(2  Chr.  xxxi.  15).     The  reading  "  Benjamin"  of 


a  Kimchi  observes  that  these  are  distinguished  from 
he  mingled  people  mentioned  in  ver.  20  by  the  ad- 
jpdoD,  "  that  dwell  in  the  desert." 

<)  In  the  parallel  passage  of  2  Ohr.  ix,  14  the  reading 

#  215,  'firoft,  or  Arabia. 


c  The  same  commentator  refers  the  expression  in 
Is.  xiii.  14,  "  they  shall  eve  'y  man  turn  to  his  own 
people,"  to  the  dispersion  of  the  mixed  population  of 
Babylon  at  its  capture. 
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Uie  LXX.  and  Vulg.  ia  followed  by  the  Peshito 
Byriac. 

2.  {Miafiiu;  [Vat.  Alex.  FA.i  omit;  FA.8  Bei/- 
MfifiyQ  Miiunin.)  The  same  as  Miamin  2  and 
MiJAMiN  2  (Nell.  xii.  17). 

3.  ([Ald.J  Bevm/x/v;  [Kom.  Vat.  Alex.  FA.i 
omit;  FA.=^]  Beviafx^iv^  [Conip.  M<a/iiV.])  One 
»f  the  priests  wljo  blew  the  trumpets  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xii.  41). 

*  MINISH  occurs  (Ex.  v.  19;  Ps.  cvii.  39)  in 
the  sense  of  our  present  "lessen  "  or  "diminish." 
It  comes  froai  the  Latin  minuere  through  the  old 
French  menuiser.  It  now  appears  only  as  "  dimin- 
ish," which  has  taken  its  place.  The  old  form 
is  found  in  WyclifFe's  translation  of  John  iii.  30 : 
«'  It  behoveth  him  for  to  waxe,  forsoth  me  to  be 
menusicl,  or  maad  lesse."  H. 

MIN'jN"!  C'SXS  :  Menni),  a  country  mentioned 
in  connection  with  Ararat  and  Ashchenaz  (Jer.  li. 
27).  The  LXX.  erroneously  renders  it  Trap'  ifxov- 
It  has  been  already  noticed  as  a  portion  of  Armenia. 
[AuaiENiA.]  The  name  may  be  connected  with 
the  Minyas  noticed  by  Nicolaus  of  Damascus 
(Joseph.  Ant.  i,  3,  §G),  with  the  Mlnnai  of  the 
Assyrian  inscriptions,  whom  Kawlinson  {Herod,  i. 
464)  places  about  lake  Urumiyeh,  and  with  the 
Minuas  who  appears  in  the  Ust  of  Armenian  kings 
in  the  inscription  at  Wan  (Layard's  Nin.  and  Bab. 
tk.  401).  At  the  time  when  Jeremiah  prophesied, 
Armenia  had  been  subdued  by  the  Median  kings 
{Herod,  i.  103,  177).  W.  L.  B. 

MINISTER.  This  term  is  used  in  the  A.  V. 
to  describe  various  officials  of  a  religious  and  civil 
sharacter.  In  the  O.  T.  it  answers  to  the  Hebrew 
meshdretha  which  is  applied  (1),  to  an  attendant 
upon  a  person  of  high  rank,  as  to  Joshua  in  rela- 
tion to  Moses  (Ex.  xxiv.  13;  Josh.  i.  1),  and  to  the 
attendant  on  the  prophet  Elisha  (2  K.  iv.  43);  (2) 
to  the  attaches  of  a  royal  court  (1  K.  x.  5,  where, 
it  may  be  observed,  they  are  distinguished  from  the 
"servants"  or  officials  of  higher  rank,  answering 
to  our  ministers,  by  the  different  titles  of  the  cham- 
bers assigned  to  their  use,  the  "  sitting  "  of  the 
Bcn'ants  meaning  rather  their  abode,  and  the  "  at- 
tendance ■'  of  the  ministers  the  ante-room  in  which 
they  were  stationed);  persons  of  high  rank  held 
this  post  in  the  Jewish  kingdom  (2  Chron.  xxii.  8); 
and  it  may  be  in  this  sense,  as  the  attendants  of 
the  King  of  Kuigs,  that  the  term  is  applied  to  the 
angels  (Ps.  civ.  4);  (3)  to  the  Priests  and  Levites, 
who  are  thus  described  by  the  prophets  and  later 
historians  (Is.  Ixi.  6;  Ez.  xliv.  11;  Joel  i.  9,  13; 
Ezr.  viii.  17;  Neh.  x.  36),  though  the  verb,  whence 
meshdreih  is  derived,  is  not  uncommonly  used  in 
reference  to  their  services  in  the  earlier  books  (Ex. 
ixviii.  43;  Num.  iii.  31;  Deut.  xviii.  5,  al).  In 
the  N.  T.  we  have  three  terms  each  with  its  dis- 
tinctive meaning  —  KciT0vpy6s,  virrjperrjs,  and 
SidKouos.  The  first  answers  most  nearly  to  the 
Hebrew  mesliareth  and  is  usually  employed  in  the 
LXX.  as  its  equivalent.  It  betokens  a  subordinate 
Dublic  administrator,  whether  civil  or  sacerdotal, 

b  The  term  is  derived  from  Ketrov  epyov,  "  publk 
Torlt,"  and  the  leiiourgia  was  the  name  of  certain  per- 
sonal services  which  the  citizens  of  Athens  and  some 
^ther  states  had  to  perform  gratuitously  for  the  public 
lood.  From  the  sacerdotal  use  of  the  word  in  the  N.  T., 
(t  obtained  the  special  sense  of  a  «  public  divine 
,"  which  is  perpetuated  in  our  word  "  liturgy." 


MINISTER 

and  is  applied  in  the  former  sense  to  Ihe  magistrate! 
in  their  relation  to  the  Divine  authority  (liom.  xiil 
6),  and  in  the  latter  sense  to  our  ix)rd  in  relation 
to  the  Father  (Heb.  viii.  2),  and  to  St.  Paul  in  re- 
lation to  Jesus  Christ  (Kom.  xv.  16),  where  it  occurs 
among  other  expressions  of  a  sacerdotal  character, 
"ministering"  {Upovpyovvra)t  "offering  up" 
{irDO(r<popAi  etc.).  In  all  these  instances  the  origi- 
nal  and  special  meaning  of  the  word,  as  used  by  the 
Athenians,^  is  preserved,  though  this  conies,  per- 
haps, yet  more  distinctly  forward  in  the  cognate 
terms  \eiToupyla  and  AeiTOvpyfTu,  applied  to  the 
sacerdotal  office  of  the  Jewisli  priest  (Luke  i.  23; 
Heb.  ix.  21,  x.  11),  to  the  still  higher  priesthood 
of  Christ  (Heb,  viii.  6),  and  in  a  secondary  sense 
to  the  Christian  priest  who  offers  up  to  God  the 
faith  of  his  converts  (Phil.  ii.  17,  Xeirovpyia  ttjs 
■iriaTecos),  and  to  any  act  of  public  self-devotion  ou 
the  part  of  a  Christian  disciple  (Rom.  xv.  27;  2 
Cor.  ix.  12;  Phil.  ii.  30).  The  second  term, 
vTfT/peTTjs,  differs  from  the  two  others  in  that  it 
contains  the  idea  of  actual  and  personal  attendance 
upon  a  superior.  Thus  it  is  used  of  the  attendant 
in  the  synagogue,  the  khazan  «  of  the  Talmudists 
(Luke  iv.  20),  whose  duty  it  was  to  open  and  close 
the  building,  to  produce  and  replace  the  books  em- 
ployed in  the  service,  and  generally  to  wait  on  the 
officiating  priest  or  teacher  ^  (Carpzov,  Apparat.  p. 
314).  It  is  similarly  applied  to  Mark,  who,  as  the 
attendant  on  Barnabas  and  Saul  (Acts  xiii.  5),  was 
probably  charged  with  the  administration  of  bap- 
tism and  other  assistant  duties  (De  Wette,  in  loc.)\ 
and  again  to  the  subordinates  of  the  high-priests 
(John  vii.  32,  45,  xviii.  3,  al),  or  of  a  jailer  (Matt. 
V.  25  =  wpaKTUp  in  Luke  xii.  58 ;  Acts  v.  22). 
The  idea  oijjersvncd  attendance  comes  prominently 
forward  in  J>uke  i.  2;  Acts  xxvi.  16,  in  both  of 
which  places  it  is  alleged  as  a  ground  of  trustworthy 
testimony  (ipsi  viderunt,  et,  quod  plus  est,  minis- 
trarunt,  Bengel).  Lastly,  it  is  used  interchangeably 
with  ^loLKovos  in  1  Cor.  iv.  1  compared  with  iii.  5, 
but  in  this  instance  the  term  is  designed  to  convey 
the  notion  of  subordination  and  humility.  In  all 
these  cases  the  etymological  sense  of  the  word  (uttiJ, 
epfTT]5i  literally  a  "  sub-rower,^'  one  who  rows  un- 
der command  of  the  steersman)  comes  out.  The 
term  that  most  adequately  represents  it  in  our  lan- 
guage is  "attendant."  The  third  term,  SiaKovos, 
is  the  one  usually  employed  in  relation  to  the  min- 
istry of  the  Gospel  :  its  application  is  twofold,  in 
a  general  sense  to  indicate  ministers  of  any  order, 
whether  superior  or  inferior,  and  in  a  special  sense 
to  indicate  an  order  of  inferior  ministers.  In  the 
former  sense  we  have  the  cognate  term  SiaKovia 
applied  in  Acts  vi.  1,  4,  both  to  the  ministration 
of  tables  and  to  the  higher  ministration  of  the  word, 
and  the  term  iioLKovos  itself  applied,  without  defin- 
ing the  office,  to  Paul  and  Apollos  (1  Cor.  iii.  5), 
to  Tychicus  (Eph.  vi.  21;  Col.  iv.  7),  to  Epaphraa 
(Col.  i.  7),  to  Timothy  (1  Thes.  iii.  2),  and  even  to 
Christ  himself  (Rom.  xv.  8;  Gal.  ii.  17).  In  the 
latter  sense  it  is  applied  in  the  passages  where  the 
SiaKovos  is  contradistinguished  from  the  Bishop,  as 


The  verb  KeiTovpyelv  is  used  m  tuis  sense  in  Acta 
xiii.  2. 

rf  The  vTrtjpcTi)?  of  ecclesiastical  history  occupied 
precisely  the  same  position  in  the  Christian  Ghurcli 
that  the  khazan  did  in  the  synagogue :  in  Latin  he 
was  styled  sub-dicuoniu,  or  sub-deacon  (Bingbavi,  Ant 
iU.  2). 
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n  Phil.  i.  1 ;  1  Tim.  iii.  8-13.  It  is,  perhaps,  worthy 
rf  observation  that  the  word  is  of  very  rare  occur- 
rence in  tlie  LXX.  (lilsth.  i.  10,  ii.  2,  vi.  3/,  and  then 
Dnly  in  a  general  sense :  its  special  sense,  as  known  to 
us  in  its  derivative  '*  deacon,"'  seems  to  be  of  purely 
Christian  growth.   [Deacon.]  W.  L.  B. 

MIN'NITH  {rVl}^  [perh.  given,  alloited] : 
\i.Xpis'A.pvwv]  Alex.  €ts  2e/ia>6t0;«  Joseph.  TrJAtv 
MaA«£07js:  I'esh.  Syriac,  i/rtc/u'/-:  Vulg.  Menniih), 
a  place  on  the  .east  of  the  Jordan,  named  as  the 
point  to  which  Jephthah's  slaughter  of  the  Am- 
monites extended  (Judg.  xi.  33).     "  From  Aroer  to 

the  approach  to  Minnith  "  (  J2  t|S12  ^V)  seems 
to  have  been  a  district  containing  twenty  cities. 
Miunith  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  Abel-Ceramim, 
the  "meadow  of  vineyards."  Both  places  are 
mentioned  in  the  Onomasticon  —  "Mennith"  or 
"Maanitli  "  as  4  miles  from  Heshbon,  on  the  road 
to  Philadelphia  {Amman),  and  Abel  as  6  or  7  miles 
from  the  latter,  but  in  what  direction  is  not  stated. 
A  site  bearing  the  name  Menjah  is  marked  in 
Van  de  Velde's  Map,  perhaps  on  the  authority  of 
Buckingham,  at  7  Koman  miles  east  of  Heshbon  on  a 
road  to  Amman,  thoui^h  not  on  the  frequented  track. 
But  we  must  await  further  investigation  of  these 
interesting  regions  before  we  can  pronounce  for  or 
Egainst  its  identity  with  Miimith. 

The  variations  of  the  ancient  versions  as  given 
above  are  remarkable,  but  they  have  not  suggested 
anything  to  the  writer.  Schwarz  proposes  to  find 
Minnith  in  Maged,  a  trans-Jordanic  town  named 

in  the  Maccabees,  by  the  change  of  D  to  21.  «^n 
episcopal  city  of  "  Palestina  secunda,"  named  Men- 
nith,  is  quoted  by  Keland  {PalcBstina,  p.  211),  but 
with  some  question  as  to  its  being  located  in  this 
direction  (comp.  209 ). 

The  "  wheat  of  Minnith  "  is  mentioned  in  Ez. 
xxvii.  17,  as  being  supplied  by  Judah  and  Israel  to 
Tyre;  but  tiiere  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the 
same  place  is  intended,  and  indeed  the  word  is 
thought  by  some  not  to  be  a  proper  name.  Philis- 
tia  and  Sharon  were  the  great  corn-growing  dis- 
tricts of  Palestine  —  but  there  were  in  these  eastern 
regions  also  "  fat  of  kidneys  of  wheat,  and  wine  of 
the  pure  blood  of  the  grape"  (Deut.  xxxii.  14).  Of 
that  cultivation  Miiuiith  and  Abel-Ceramim  may 
have  been  the  chief  seats. 

In  this  neighborhood  were  possibly  situated  the 
lineyards  in  wliich  Balaam  encountered  the  angel 
en  his  road  from  Mesopotamia  to  Moab  (Num. 
utii.  24).  G. 

MINSTREL.  The  Hebrew  word  in  2  K.  iii. 
15  (^23D,  menaygm)  properly  signifies  a  player 
upon  a  stringed  instrument  hke  the  harp  or  kinnor 
[Hart],  whatever  its  precise  character  may  have 
been,  on  wliich  David  played  before  Saul  (1  Sam. 
ivi.  16,  xviii.  10,  xix.  9),  and  which  the  harlots  of 
he  great  cities  used  to  carry  with  them  as  they 
valked  to  attract  notice  (Is.  xxiii.  16).  The  pas- 
lage  in  which  it  occurs  has  given  rise  to  much  con- 
lecture;  IQisha,  upon  being  consulted  by  Jehoram 
w  to  the  issue  of  the  war  with  Moab,  at  first  in- 
iignantly  refuses  to  answer,  and  is  only  induced  to 
'o  BO  by  the  presence  of  Jehoshaphat.     He  calls  for 
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a  Ews  Tou  eAdetv  ct«  vefuoeid  is  the  reading  of  th* 
Alex.  Codex,  ingeniously  corrected  by  Qrabe  to  ew;  tou 

<  Th«  Iari;ua<  translntes,  "and  now  bring  me  a 


a  harper.  Apparently  a  camp  follower  (one  of  the 
Levites  according  to  Procopius  of  Gaza),*  "  And 
now  bring  me  a  harper;  and  it  came  to  pass  as 
the  harper  harped  that  the  hand  of  Jehovah  was  on 
him."  Other  instances  of  the  same  divine  influence 
or  impulse  connected  with  nmsic,  are  seen  in  th« 
case  of  Saul  and  the  young  prophets  in  1  Sam. 
X.  5,  6,  10,  11.  In  the  present  passage  the  reason 
of  Elisha's  appeal  is  variously  explained.  Jarchi 
says  that  "  on  account  of  anger  the  Shechinah  had 
departed  from  him ;  "  ICplirem  Syrus,  that  the 
object  of  the  music  was  to  attract  a  crowd  to  hear 
the  prophecy;  J.  H.  Michaelis,  that  the  prophet's 
mind,  disturbed  by  the  impiety  of  the  Israelites, 
might  be  soothed  and  prepared  for  divine  things  by 
a  spiritual  song.  According  to  Keil  ( Comm.  on 
Kings,  i.  359,  Eng.  tr. ),  "  Elisha  calls  for  a  min- 
strel, in  order  to  gather  in  his  thoughts  by  the  soft 
tones  of  music  from  the  impression  of  the  outer 
world,  and  by  repressing  the  life  of  self  and  of  the 
world  to  be  transferred  into  the  state  of  internal 
vision  by  which  his  spirit  would  be  prepared  to 
receive  the  Divine  revelation."  This  in  effect  is  the 
view  taken  by  Josephus  {Ant.  ix.  3,  §  1).  and  the 
same  is  expressed  by  Maimonides  in  a  passage  which 
embodies  the  opinion  of  the  Jews  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  "  All  the  prophets  were  not  able  to  proph- 
esy at  anytime  that  they  wished;  but  they  pre- 
pared their  minds,  and  sat  joyful  and  glad  of 
heart,  and  abstracted ;  for  prophecy  dwelleth  not 
in  the  midst  of  melancholy  nor  in  tlie  midst  of 
apathy,  but  in  the  midst  of  joy.  Therefore  the  sons 
of  the  prophets  had  before  them  a  psaltery,  and  a 
tabret,  and  a  pipe,  and  a  harp  and  (thus)  sought 
after  prophecy"  (or  prophetic  inspiration),  {Yad 
hackazakah,  vii.  5,  Bernard's  Creed  and  Ethics  of 
the  Jev)s,  p.  16;  see  also  note  to  p.  114).  Kimchi 
quotes  a  tradition  to  the  effect  that,  after  the  ascen- 
sion of  his  master  Elijah,  the  spirit  of  prophecy  had 
not  dwelt  upon  Elisha  because  he  was  mourning, 
and  the  spirit  of  holiness  does  not  dwell  but  in  tha 
midst  of  joy.  In  1  Sam.  xviii.  10,  on  the  contrary, 
there  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  employment 
of  music  to  still  the  excitement  consequent  upon 
an  attack  of  frenzy,  which  in  its  external  manifes- 
tations at  least  so  far  resembled  the  rapture  with 
which  the  old  prophets  were  affected  when  deliver- 
ing their  prophecies,  as  to  be  described  by  the  same 
term.  "  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  morrow,  that 
the  evil  spirit  from  God  came  upon  Saul,  and  he 
prophesied  in  the  midst  of  the  house:  and  David 
played  with  his  hand  as  at  other  times."  Weemse 
{Christ.  Sgnagogue, ch.  vi.  §  3,  par.  6,  p.  143)  sup- 
poses that  the  music  appropriate  to  such  occasions 
was  "  that  which  the  Greeks  called  apfxoi/iau,  which 
was  the  greatest  and  the  saddest,  and  settled  the 
affections." 

The  '*  minstrels "  in  Matt.  ix.  23  were  the 
flute-players  who  were  employed  as  professional 
mourners,  to  whom  frequent  allusion  is  made  (EccL 
xii.  5;  2  Chr.  xxxv.  25;  Jer.  ix.  17-20),  and 
whose  representatives  exist  in  great  numbers  to  this 
day  in  the  cities  of  the  East.     [Mouknikg.] 

W.  A.  W. 

MINT  {rjBvocTfJLov  :  menlka)  occurs  only  in 
Matt,  xxiii.  23  and  Luke  xi.  42,  as  one  of  those 


man  who  knows  how  to  play  upon  the  harp,  and  '* 
came  to  pass  as  the  harper  harped  there  rested  upot 
him  tlie  spirit  of  prophecy  from  before  Jehovah  " 
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Serbs  the  tithe  of  whiclj  the  Jews  were  most 
icrupulously  exact  in  paying.  Some  commentators 
have  supposed  tiuit  such  herbs  as  mint,  anise  (dill), 
and  cummin,  were  not  tithcable  by  law,  and  that 
the  Pharisees,  solely  from  an  overstrained  zeal,  paid 
tithes  for  them;  but  as  dill  was  subject  to  tithe 
(Afass)'Oth,  cap.  iv.  §  5),  it  is  most  probable  that 
the  other  herbs  mentioned  with  it  were  also  tithed, 
and  this  is  fully  corroborated  by  our  Lord's  own 
words  :  "  these  ought  ye  to  have  done."  The 
Pharisees  therefore  are  not  censured  for  paying 
tithes  of  things  untitheable  by  law,  but  for  paying 
more  regard  to  a  scrupulous  exactness  in  these 
minor  duties  than  to  important  moral  obligations. 

There  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  the 
A.  V.  is  correct  in  the  translation  of  the  Greek 
word,  and  all  the  old  versions  are  acreed  in  under- 
standing some  species  of  mint  (Mentha)  by  it. 
Dioscorides  (iii.  36,  ed.  Sprengel)  speaks  of  ^5uoo- 
uop  ^fiepoy  {^fenihn  saliva);  the  Greeks  used  the 
teniis  fxipBa,  or  fiivQr)  and  fxivQos  for  mint,  whence 
the  derivation  of  the  English  word;  the  Romans 
have  vienthfi,  menta^  jnentastrum.  According  to 
Pliny  (//.  N.  xix.  8)  the  old  Greek  word  for  mint 
was  fiiyda,  which  was  changed  to  r^Zvotrfiov  ("  the 
sweet  smelling  "),  on  account  of  the  fragrant  prop- 


Mentha  sylvestris. 

erties  of  this  plant.  Mint  was  used  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  both  as  a  carminative  in  medicine  and 
a  condiment  in  cookery.  Apicius  mentions  the  use 
of  fresh  (virkUs)  and  dried  {aridn)  mint.  Com- 
pare also  Pliny,  //.  N.  xix.  8,  xx.  14 ;  Dioscor.  iii. 
36 ;  the  Epityrum  of  the  Romans  had  mint  as  one 
of  its  ingredients  (Cato,  de  He  Rus.  §  120).  Mar- 
tial, Epig.  X.  47,  speaks  of  "ructatrix  mentha," 
inint  being  an  excellent  carminative.  "  So  amongst 
the  Jews,"  says  Celsius  {Hierob.  i.  547),  "the  Tal- 
mudical  writers  manifestly  declare  that  mint  was 
jged  Tjith  their  food."  (Tract. /S'AfWj.  VeJobel^ch. 
vi\.  §  L',  and  Tr  Okeizin,  ch.  i.  §  2;  Sheb.  ch.  7, 
§  1.  Lady  Calcott,  (Script.  Herb.  p.  280)  makes 
.,he  following  ingenious  remark  :  "  I  know  not 
irhether  mint  was  originally  one  of  the  bitter  herbs 
vith  which  the  Israelites  eat  the  Paschal  lamb,  but 
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our  use  of  it  with  roast  lamb,  particulari) 
Easter  time,  inclines  me  to  suppose  it  was."  The 
same  writer  also  observes  that  the  modern  Jews  eat 
hoi-se-radish  and  chervil  with  lamb,  'i'lie  woodcut 
represents  the  horse-mint  (J/,  nijlvesfris)  which  is 
common  in  Syria,  and  according  to  Russell  {Ilist. 
of  Aleppo^  p.  39)  found  in  the  gardens  at  Aleppo; 
Af.  sativa  is  generally  supposed  to  be  only  a  variety 
of  3f.  ai'vensis,  another  species  of  mint;  perhaps 
all  these  were  known  to  the  ancients."  The  mints 
belong  to  the  large  natural  order  Labiatce. 

AV.  H. 

MIPH'KAD,  THE  GATE  ("Tf^^'Sn  nptt? 
[gate  of  the  census,  or  of  appmntment,  Ges.]: 
irvKt]  rod  yia<f>€K(i5  '•  porta  judicvdis),  one  of  the 
gates  of  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the  rebuilding  of 
the  wall  after  the  return  from  Captivity  (Neh.  iii. 
31).  According  to  the  view  taken  in  this  work  of 
the  topography  of  the  city,  this  gate  was  probably 
not  in  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  proper,  but  in  that  of 
the  city  of  David,  or  Zion,  and  somewhere  near  to 
the  junction  of  the  two  on  the  north  side  (see 
vol.  ii.  p.  1322).  The  name  may  refer  to  some 
memorable  census  of  the  people,  as  for  instance 
that  of  David,  2  Sam.  xxiv.  0,  and  1  Chr.  xxi.  5 
(in  each  of  which  the  word  used  for  "  number  "  is 
miph'kad),  or  to  the  superintendents  of  some  por- 
tion of  the  worship  (Pekidim,  see  2  Chr.  xxxi.  13) 

G. 

MIRACLES.  The  word  "miracle"  is  the 
ordinary  translation,  in  our  authorized  English  ver- 
sion, of  the  Greek  (rr]fie7ou.  Our  translators  did 
not  borrow  it  from  the  Vulgate  (in  which  signum 
is  the  customary  rendering  of  crj/AeiOf),  but,  ap- 
parently, from  their  English  predecessors,  Tyndale, 
Coverdale,  etc. ;  and  it  had,  probably  before  their 
time,  acquired  a  fixed  technical  import  in  theo- 
logical language,  which  is  not  directly  suggested 
by  its  etymology.  The  Latin  miraculum,  from 
which  it  is  merely  accommodated  to  an  English  ter- 
mination, corresponds  best  with  the  Greek  0oi;fto, 
and  denotes  any  object  of  wonder,  whether  super- 
natural or  not.  Thus  the  "  Seven  Wonders  of  the 
World  "  were  called  miracula,  though  they  were 
only  miracles  of  art.  It  will  perhaps  be  found 
that  the  habitual  use  of  the  term  "miracle"  has 
tended  to  fix  attention  too  much  on  the  physical 
strangeness  of  the  facts  thus  described,  and  to 
divert  attention  from  what  may  be  called  their 
signality.  In  reality,  the  practical  importance  of 
the  strangeness  of  miraculous  facts  consists  in  this, 
that  it  is  one  of  the  circumstances  which,  taken 
together,  make  it  reasonable  to  understand  the 
phenomenon  as  a  mark,  seal,  or  attestation  of  the 
Divine  sanction  to  something  else.  And  if  we 
suppose  the  Divine  intention  established  that  a 
given  phenomenon  is  to  be  taken  as  a  mark  or  sign 
of  Divine  attestation,  theories  concerning  the  mode 
in  which  that  phenomenon  was  produced  become  of 
comparatively  little  practical  value,  and  are  only 
serviceable  as  helping  our  conceptions.  In  the  case 
of  such  signs,  when  they  vary  from  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature,  we  may  conceive  of  them  as 
immediately  wrought  by  the  authorized  interven- 
tion of  some  angelic  being  merely  exerting  invisibly 
his  natural  powers;  or  as  the  result  of  a  provision 
made  in  the  original  scheme  of  the  universe,  bj 


n  *  "  There  are  various  species,"  says  Tristram  (Nat. 
H^tt.  of  the  Bible,  p.  471),  "  wild  and  cultivated,  in 
^Mtine.     The  common  wild  mint  of  the  coiintiy  is 


Mentha  sylvestris,  which  grows  on  all  the  h'il0,  and 
much  larger  than  our  garden  mint  (Mentha  m  tvi)." 
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irliicb  such  an  occurrence  was  to  taJ^e  place  ai.  a 
jiven  moment; «  or  as  the  result  of  the  interfer- 
gnce  of  some  higher  law  with  subordinate  laws;  or 
as  a  change  in  the  ordinary  worUng  of  God  in 
that  course  of  events  which  we  call  nature;  or  as  a 
suspension  bj  his  immediate  power  of  the  action 
of  certain  forces  which  He  had  originally  given  to 
what  we  call  natural  agents.  These  may  be  hy- 
[)othese3  more  or  less  probable  of  the  mode  in  which 
a  given  phenomenon  is  to  be  conceived  to  have 
been  produced;  but  if  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
Ciise  taken  together  make  it  reasonable  to  under- 
stand that  phenomenon  as  a  Divine  sign,  it  will  be 
of  comparatively  little  practical  importance  which 
of  them  we  adopt.  Indeed,  in  many  cases,  the 
phenomenon  which  constitutes  a  Divine  sign  may 
l<3  one  not,  in  itself,  at  all  varying  from  the  known 
course  of  nature.  This  is  the  common  case  of 
prophecy :  in  which  the  fulfillment  of  the  prophecy, 
which  constitutes  the  sign  of  the  proj)het's  com- 
mission, may  be  the  result  of  ordinary  causes,  and 
yet,  from  being  incapable  of  having  been  antici- 
pated by  human  sagacity,  it  may  be  an  adequate 
mark  or  sign  of  the  Divine  sanction.  In  such 
cases,  the  miraculous  or  wonderful  element  is  to  be 
sought  not  in  the  fulfillment,  but  in  the  prediction. 
Thus,  although  we  should  suppose,  for  example, 
that  the  destruction  of  Sennacherib's  army  was 
accomplished  by  an  ordinary  simoom  of  the  desert, 
called  figuratively  the  Angel  of  the  Lord,  it  would 
still  be  a  sign  of  Isaiah's  prophetic  mission,  and 
of  God's  care  for  Jerusalem.  And  so,  in  the  case 
of  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  by  the  Israelites 
under  Moses,  and  many  other  instances.  Our 
Lord's  prediction  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
is  a  clear  example  of  an  event  brought  about  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  things,  and  yet  being  a  sign 
of  the  Divine  mission  of  Jesus,  and  of  the  just 
displeasure  of  God  against  the  Jews. 

It  would  appear,  indeed,  that  in  almost  all  cases 
of  signs  or  evidential  miracles  something  prophetic 
is  involved.  In  the  common  case,  for  example,  of 
healing  sickness  by  a  word  or  touch,  the  word  or 
gesture  may  be  regarded  as  a  prediction  of  the 
cure;  and  then,  if  the  whole  circumstances  be  such 
as  to  exclude  just  suspicion  of  (1)  a  natural  antici- 
pation of  the  event,  and  (2)  a  casual  coincidence, 
it  will  be  indifferent  to  the  signality  of  the  cure 
whether  we  regard  it  as  effected  by  the  operation 
of  ordinary  causes,  or  by  an  immediate  interposi- 
tion of  the  Deity  reversing  the  course  of  nature. 
Hypotheses  by  which  such  cures  are  attempted  to 
be  accounted  for  by  ordinary  causes  are  indeed 
generally  wild,  improbable,  and  arbitrary,  and  are 
(on  that  ground)  justly  open  to  objection;  but,  if 
the  miraculous  character  of  the  predictive  ante- 
cedent be  admitted,  they  do  not  tend  to  deprive 
tlie  phenomenon  of  its  signality:  and  there  are 
winds  which,  from  particular  associations,  find  it 
easier  to  conceive  a  miraculous  agency  operating  in 
the  region  of  mind,  than  one  operating  in  the 
region  of  matter. 

It  may  be  further  observed,  in  parsing,  that  the 
proof  of  the  actual  occurrence  of  a  sign,  when  in 
Itself  an  ordinary  event,  and  invested  with  signality 
Mily  by  a  previous  prediction,  may  be,  in  some 
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«  This  is  said  by  Maimonides  (Moreh  Nevoehim, 
oart  ii.  c.  29)  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  some  of  the 
Jder  Rabbins:  "Nam  dicunt,  quando  Deus  0.  M. 
|anc  existentiam  creavit,  illmn  turn  unicuique  enti 
laturain  suam  ordiuasse  et  determiaasse,  illisi^^ue  na- 


respects,  better  circumstanced  than  the  proof  of  th* 
occurrence  of  a  miraculous  sign.  For  the  predic- 
tion and  the  fulfillment  may  have  occurred  at  a 
long  distance  of  time  the  one  from  the  other,  and 
be  attested  by  separate  sets  of  independent  wit- 
nesses, of  whom  the  one  was  ignorant  of  the  ful- 
fillment, and  the  other  ignorant,  or  incredulous,  of 
the  prediction.  As  each  of  these  sets  of  witnesses 
are  deposing  to  what  is  to  them  a  mere  ordinary 
fact,  there  is  no  room  for  suspecting,  in  the  case 
of  those  witnesses,  any  coloring  from  religious 
prejudice,  or  excited  feeling,  or  fraud,  or  that  crav- 
ing for  the  marvelous  which  has  notoriously  pro- 
duced many  legends.  But  it  must  be  admitted 
that  it  is  only  such  sources  of  suspicion  that  are 
excluded  in  such  a  case ;  and  that  whatever  inherent 
improbability  there  may  be  in  a  fact  considered  as 
miraculous  —  or  varying  from  the  ordinary  course 
of  nature  —  remains  still:  so  that  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  say  that  the  two  facts  togethtr  —  the 
prediction  and  the  fulfillment — required  no  stronger 
evidence  to  make  them  credible  than  any  two  ordi- 
nary facts.  Tills  will  appear  at  once  from  a  paral- 
lel case.  That  A  13  was  seen  walking  in  Bond 
Street,  London,  on  a  certain  day,  and  at  a  certain 
hour,  is  a  common  ordinary  fact,  credible  on  very 
slight  evidence.  That  A  B  was  seen  walking  in 
Broadway,  New  York,  on  a  certain  day,  and  at  a 
certain  hour,  is,  when  taken  by  itself,  similarly  cir- 
cumstanced. But  if  the  day  and  hour  assigned  in 
both  reports  be  the  same,  the  case  is  altered.  We 
conclude,  at  once,  that  one  or  other  of  our  inform- 
ants was  wrong,  or  both,  until  convinced  of  the 
correctness  of  their  statements  by  evidence  much 
stronger  than  would  suffice  to  establish  an  ordinary 
fact.  This  brings  us  to  consider  the  peculiar  im- 
probability supposed  to  attach  to  miraculous  signs, 
as  such. 

The  peculiar  improbability  of  Miracles  is  resolved 
by  Hume,  in  his  famous  Essay,  into  the  circum- 
stance that  they  are  "  contrary  to  experience." 
This  expression  is,  as  has  often  been  pointed  out, 
strictly  speaking,  incorrect.  In  strictness,  that 
only  can  be  said  to  be  contrary  to  experience,  which 
is  contradicted  by  the  immediate  perceptions  of 
persons  present  at  the  time  when  the  fact  is  alleged 
to  have  occurred.  Thus,  if  it  be  alleged  that  aU 
metals  are  ponderous,  this  is  an  assertion  contrary 
to  experience;  because  daily  actual  observation 
shows  that  the  metal  potassium  is  not  ponderous 
But  if  any  oi.e  were  to  assert  that  a  particular 
piece  of  potassium,  which  we  had  never  seen,  waa 
ponderous,  our  experiments  on  other  pieces  of  the 
same  metal  would  not  prove  his  report  to  be,  in 
the  same  sense,  contrary  to  our  experience,  but  only 
contrary  to  the  analogy  of  our  experience.  In  a 
looser  sense,  however,  the  terms  *'  contrary  to  ex- 
perience "  are  extended  to  this  secondary  applica- 
tion; and  it  must  be  admitted  that,  in  this  latter, 
less  strict  sense,  miracles  are  contrary  to  general 
experience,  so  far  as  their  mere  physical  circum- 
stances, visible  to  us,  are  concerned.  This  should 
j  not  only  be  admitted,  but  strongly  insisted  upon, 
'  by  the  maintainers  of  n)iracles,  because  it  is  an 
essential  element  of  their  signal  character.  It  is 
only  the  analogy  of  general  experience  (necessarily 

tuns  virtutem  indidisse  miracula  ilia  producendi :  et 
signum  prophetae  nihi".  aliud  esse,  quam  quod  lleua 
significarit  p:'ophetis  tempus  q  io  dicere  hoc  v«i  iUu4 
debeant,"  etc 
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narrow  as  all  human  experience  is)  tliat  convinces 
hs  that  a  word  or  a  touch  haa  no  efficacy  to  cure 
diseases  or  still  a  tempest.  And,  if  it  he  held  that 
the  analogy  of  daily  experience  furnishes  us  with 
no  measure  of  proliability,  tlien  the  so-called  mira- 
cles of  the  Bible  will  lose  the  cliaracter  of  marks 
of  the  Divi!;e  Commission  of  the  workers  of  them. 
They  will  not  only  become  as  probable  as  ordinary 
events,  but  they  will  assume  the  character  of  ordi- 
nary events.  It  will  be  just  as  credible  that  they 
were  wrought  by  enthusiasts  or  impostors,  as  by  the 
true  Prophets  of  God,  and  we  shall  be  compelled  to 
own  that  the  Apostles  might  as  well  have  appealed 
to  any  ordinary  event  in  proof  of  Christ's  mission 
as  to  his  resurrection  from  tlie  dead.  It  is  so  far, 
therefore,  from  being  true,  that  (as  has  been  said 
with  something  of  a  sneer)  "  religion,  follovHiiy  in 
the  wake  of  science,  has  been  compelled  to  acknowl- 
edge the  government  of  the  universe  as  being  on 
the  whole  carried  on  by  general  laws,  and  not  by 
special  interpositions,"  that  religion,  considered  as 
standing  on  miraculous  evidence,  necessarily  pre- 
supposes a  fixed  order  of  nature,  and  is  compelled 
to  assume  that,  not  by  the  discoveries  of  science, 
but  by  the  exigency  of  its  own  position ;  and  there 
are  few  books  in  which  the  general  constancy  of 
the  order  of  nature  is  more  distinctly  recognized 
than  the  Bible.  The  witnesses  who  report  to  us 
miraculous  facts  are  so  far  from  testifjing  to  the 
absence  of  geneial  laws,  or  the  instability  of  the 
order  of  nature,  that,  on  the  contrary,  their  whole 
testimony  implies  that  the  miracles  which  they 
record  were  at  variance  with  their  own  general 
experience  —  with  the  general  experience  of  their 
contemporaries  —  with  what  they  believed  to  have 
been  the  general  experience  of  their  predecessors, 
and  with  what  they  anticipated  would  be  the  gen- 
eral experience  of  posterity.  It  is  upon  the  very 
ground  that  the  apparent  natural  causes,  in  the 
cases  to  which  they  testify,  are  known  by  uniform 
experience  to  be  incapable  of  producing  the  effects 
said  to  have  taken  place,  that  therefore  these  wit- 
nesses refer  those  events  to  the  intervention  of  a 
iupernatural  cause,  and  speak  of  these  occurrences 
is  Divine  Miracles. 

And  this  leads  us  to  notice  one  grand  difference 
between  Divine  Miracles  and  other  alleged  facts, 
that  seem  to  vary  from  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature.  It  is  manifest  that  there  is  an  essential 
difference  between  alleging  a  case  in  which,  all  the 
real  antecedents  or  causes  being  similar  to  those 
which  we  have  daily  opportunities  of  observing,  a 
consequence  is  said  to  have  ensued  quite  different 
from  that  which  general  experience  finds  to  be 
uniformly  conjoined  with  them,  and  alleging  a  case 
in  which  there  is  supposed  and  indicated  by  all  the 
circumstances,  the  intervention  of  an  invisible  ante- 
cedent, or  cause,  which  we  know  to  exist,  and  to 
be  adequate  to  the  production  of  such  a  result;  for 
the  special  operation  of  which,  in  tliis  case,  we  can 
assign  probable  reasons,  and  also  for  its  not  gen- 
erally oi)erating  in  a  similar  manner.  This  latter 
is  the  case  of  the  Scripture  miracles.  They  are 
wrought  under  a  solenm  appeal  to  God,  in  proof 
of  a  revektion  worthy  of  Him,  the  scheme  of  which 
May  be  shown  to  bear  a  striking  analogy  to  the 
tonstitution  and  order  of  nature ;  and  it  is  manifest 
hat,  in  order  to  make  them  fit  slyns  for  attesting 
revelation,  they  ou(/ht  to  be  phenomena  capable 
f  bfcing  shown  by  a  full  induction  to  vary  from 
what  is  known  to  us  as  the  ordinary  course  of 
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To  this  it  is  sometimes  replied  that,  as  we  collect 
the  existence  of  God  from  tlie  course  of  nature,  we 
liave  no  right  to  assign  to  liini  i)ower8  and  attri- 
butes in  any  higher  degree  than  we  find  them  ui 
the  course  of  nature;  and  consequently  neither  the 
power  nor  the  will  to  alter  it.  But  such  jiersona 
must  be  understood  rerhis  ponere  JJewn,  re  tvlkre; 
because  it  is  impossible  really  to  assign  Power, 
Wisdom,  Goodness,  etc.,  to  the  first  cause,  as  an 
inference  from  the  course  of  nature,  without  attrib 
uting  to  Him  the  power  of  making  it  otlierwise 
There  can  be  no  design,  for  example,  or  anything 
analogous  to  design,  in  the  Author  of  the  Universe, 
unless  out  of  otlier  possible  collocations  of  things, 
He  selected  those  fit  for  a  certain  purpose.  And 
it  is,  in  truth,  a  violation  of  all  analogy,  and  au 
utterly  wild  and  arbitrary  chimera,  to  infer,  with- 
out the  fullest  evidence  of  such  a  limitation,  the 
existence  of  a  Being  possessed  of  such  power  and 
inteUigence  as  we  see  manifested  in  the  course  of 
nature,  and  yet  unable  to  make  one  atom  of  matter 
move  an  inch  in  any  other  direction  than  that  in 
which  it  actually  does  move. 

And  even  if  we  do  not  regard  the  existence  of 
God  (in  the  proper  sense  of  that  term)  as  proved 
by  the  course  of  nature,  still  if  Me  admit  his  ex- 
istence to  be  in  any  degree  prol)able,  or  CAen  possible, 
the  occurrence  of  miracles  will  not  be  incredible. 
For  it  is  surely  going  too  far  to  say,  that,  because 
the  ordinary  course  of  nature  leaves  us  in  doubt 
whether  the  author  of  it  be  able  or  unable  to  alter 
it,  or  of  such  a  character  as  to  be  disposed  to  alter 
it  for  some  great  purpose,  it  is  therefore  incredible 
that  He  should  ever  have  actually  altered  it.  The 
true  philosopher,  when  he  considers  the  narrowness 
of  human  experience,  will  make  allowance  for  the 
possible  existence  of  many  causes  not  yet  observed 
by  man,  so  as  that  their  operation  can  be  reduced 
to  fixed  laws  understood  by  us;  and  the  operation 
of  which,  therefore,  when  it  reveals  itself,  must  seem 
to  vary  from  the  ordinary  course  of  things.  Other- 
wise, there  could  be  no  new  discoveries  in  physical 
science  itself.  It  is  quite  true  that  such  forces  as 
magnetism  and  electricity  are  now  to  a  great  extent 
reduced  to  known  laws:  but  it  is  equally  true  that 
no  one  would  have  taken  the  trouble  to  find  out 
the  laws,  if  he  had  not  frst  believed  in  the  facts. 
Our  knowledge  of  the  law  was  not  the  ground  of 
our  belief  of  the  fact ;  but  our  l;elief  of  the  fact  was 
that  which  set  us  on  investigating  the  law.  And 
it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  there  may  be  forces  in 
nature,  unknown  to  us,  the  regular  periods  of  the 
recurrence  of  whose  operations  within  the  sphere 
of  our  knowledge  (if  they  ever  occur  at  all)  may  be 
immensely  distant  from  each  other  in  time  —  (as, 
e.  (J.  the  causes  which  produce  the  appearance  or 
disappearance  of  stars)  —  so  as  that,  when  they 
occur,  they  may  seem  wholly  different  from  all  the 
rest  of  man's  present  or  past  experience.  Upon 
such  a  supposition,  the  rarity  of  the  phenomenon 
should  not  make  it  incredible,  because  such  a  rarity 
would  be  involved  in  the  conditions  of  its  existence. 
Now  this  is  analogous  to  the  case  of  miracles. 
Upon  the  supposition  that  there  is  a  God,  the  im- 
mediate volition  of  the  Deity,  determined  by  Wis- 
dom, Goodness,  etc.,  is  a  "\kha  causa;  because 
all  the  phenomena  of  nature  have,  on  that  sup- 
position, such  volitions  as  at  least  their  ultimaU 
antecedents;  and  that  physical  effect,  wliatever  it 
ma_f  be,  that  stands  next  the  Divine  volition,  is  a 
case  of  a  physical  effect  having  such  a  volition 
•0  determined,  for  its  immediate  anteceden*     Aii. 
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H  for  the  iinusualnesa  of  the  way  Oi  acting,  that 

involved  in  the  very  conditions  of  the  hypoth- 
esis, because  this  very  umtsualness  would  be 
aecessary  to  fit  the  phenomenon  for  a  miraculous 
tign. 

In  the  forepjoing  remarks,  we  have  endeavored  to 
avoid  all  metaphysical  discussions  of  questions  con- 
3emin<;  the  nature  of  causation  —  the  fundamental 
principle  of  induction,  and  the  like;  not  because 
they  are  unimportant,  but  because  they  could  not 
be  treated  of  satisfactorily  within  the  limits  which 
the  plan  of  this  work  prescribes.  They  are,  for  the 
most  part,  matters  of  an  abstruse  kind,  and  much 
difficulty;  l)ut  (fortunately  for  mankind)  questions 
of  great  practical  moment  may  generally  be  settled, 
for  practical  purposes,  without  solving  those  higher 
problems  —  i.  e.  they  may  be  settled  on  principles 
which  will  hold  good,  whatever  solution  we  may 
adopt  of  those  abstruse  questions.  It  will  be  proper, 
however,  to  say  a  few  words  here  upon  some  popular 
forms  of  expression  which  tend  greatly  to  inci-ease, 
in  many  minds,  the  natural  prejudice  against 
miracles.  One  of  these  is  the  usual  description  of 
a  miracle,  as,  "  a  viutation  of  the  l(tws  of  nature.^'' 
This  metaphorical  expression  suggests  directly  the 
idea  of  naturaLagents  breaking,  of  their  own  accord, 
Borae  rule  which  has  the  authority  and  sanctity  of  a 
law  to  them.  Such  a  figure  can  only  be  applicable 
to  the  case  of  a  supposed  cnuseless  and  arbitrary 
variation  from  the  uniform  order  of  sequence  in 
natural  things,  and  is  wholly  inapplica!)le  to  a 
change  in  that  order  caused  by  God  Himself.  The 
word  "  law,"  when  applied  to  material  things,  owjltt 
only  to  be  understood  as  denoting  a  number  of 
observed  and  anticipated  sequences  of  phenomena, 
taking  place  with  such  a  resemblance  or  analogy 
to  each  other  ns  ij'a,  rule  had  been  laid  down,  which 
those  phenomena  were  constantly  observing.  Hut 
the  I'ule,  in  this  case,  is  nothing  different  from  the 
actual  order  itself;  and  there  is  no  cause  of  these 
sequences  but  the  will  of  God  choosing  to  produce 
those  phenomena,  and  choosing  to  produce  them  in 
a  certain  order. 

Again,  the  term  "nature"  suggests  to  many 
persons  the  idea  of  a  great  system  of  things  en- 
dowed with  powers  and  forces  of  its  own  —  a  sort 
of  machine,  set  a-going  originally  by  a  first  cause, 
but  continuing  its  motions  of  itself.  Hence  we  are 
apt  to  imagine  that  a  change  in  the  motion  or 
oi^eration  of  any  part  of  it  by  God,  would  produce 
the  same  disturbance  of  the  other  parts,  as  such  a 
change  would  be  likely  to  produce  in  them,  if  made 
by  us,  or  any  other  natural  agent.  But  if  the 
motions  and  operations  of  material  things  be  pro- 
duced really  by  the  Divine  will,  then  his  choosing 
to  change,  for  a  special  purpose,  the  ordinary  motion 
of  one  part,  does  not  necessarily,  or  probably,  infer 
his  choosing  to  change  the  ordinary  motions  of  other 
parts  in  a  way  not  at  all  requisite  for  the  accom- 
ylishmetit  of  that  special  purpose.  It  is  as  easy  for 
Him  to  continue  the  ordinary  course  of  the  I'est, 
with  the  change  of  one  part,  as  of  all  the  phenomena 
without  any  change  at  all.  Thus,  though  the 
stoppage  of  the  motion  of  the  earth  in  the  ordinary 
ourse  of  nature,  would  be  at^«Mded  with  terrible 
convulsions,  the  stoppage  of  the  earth  viiracuiousli/, 
for  a  special  purpose  to  be  served  by  that  only, 
ffould  not,  of  itself,  be  followed  by  any  such  conse- 
luences. 

From  the  same  conception  of  nature,  as  a  ma- 
shine,  we  are  apt  to  think  of  interferences  with  the 
!)rdinary  course  of  nature  s»  implying  some  imper- 
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fection  in  it.  Because  machines  are  considereij 
more  and  more  perfect  in  proportion  as  they  lesa 
and  less  need  the  interference  of  the  workman 
But  it  is  manifest  that  this  is  a  false  analogy;  for, 
the  reason  why  machines  are  made  is,  to  save  us 
trouble:  and,  therefore,  they  are  more  perfect  in 
proportion  as  they  answer  this  purpose.  But  no 
one  can  seriously  imagine  that  the  universe  is  a 
machine  for  the  purpose  of  saving  trouble  to  the 
Almighty. 

Again,  when  miracles  are  described  as  "  inter- 
ferences with  the  laws  of  nature,"  this  description 
makes  them  appear  improbal)le  to  many  minds, 
from  their  not  sufficiently  considering  that  the  la^f^ 
of  nature  interfere  with  one  another;  and  that  W8 
cannot  get  rid  of  "interferences"  upon  "any  hy- 
pothesis consistent  with  experience.  When  organ- 
ization is  superinduced  upon  inorganic  matter,  the 
laws  of  inorganic  matter  are  interfered  with  and 
controlled;  when  animal  life  comes  in,  there  are 
new  interferences;  when  reason  and  conscience  are 
superadded  to  will,  we  ha\e  a  new  class  of  con- 
trolling and  interfering  powers,  the  kites  of  which 
are  moral  in  their  character.  Intelligences  of  pure 
speculation,  who  could  do  nothing  but  observe  and 
reason,  surveying  a  portion  of  the  universe  —  such 
as  the  greater  part  of  the  material  universe  maj 
be  —  wholly  destitute  of  living  inhabitants,  might 
have  reasoned  that  such  powers  as  active  beings 
|X)ssess  were  incredible  —  that  it  was  incredible  that 
the  Great  Creator  would  suffer  the  majestic  uni- 
fi>rmity  of  laws  which  He  was  constantly  main- 
taining through  boundless  space  and  innumerablf 
worlds,  to  be  controlled  and  interfered  with  at  the 
caprice  of  such  a  creature  as  man.  Yet  we  knovi 
by  experience  that  God  has  enabled  us  to  control 
and  interfere  with  the  laws  of  external  nature  for 
our  own  purposes :  nor  does  this  seem  less  improb- 
able beforehand  (but  rather  more),  than  that  He 
should  Himself  interfere  with  those  laws  for  our 
advantage.  This,  at  least,  is  manifest  —  that  the 
purposes  for  which  man  was  made,  whatever  they 
are,  involved  the  necessity  of  producing  a  powev 
capable  of  controlling  and  interfering  with  the  laws 
of  external  nature;  and  consequently  that  those 
purposes  involve  in  some  sense  the  necessity  of  in- 
terferences with  the  laws  of  nature  external  to  man: 
and  how  far  that  necessity  may  reach  —  whether  it 
extend  only  to  interferences  proceeding  from  man 
himself,  or  extend  to  interferences  proceeding  from 
other  creatures,  or  immediately  from  God  also,  it  is 
impossible  for  reason  to  determine  beforehand. 

Furthermore,  Mhatever  ends  may  be  contemplated 
by  the  Deity  for  the  laws  of  nature  in  reference  to 
the  rest  of  the  universe  —  (in  which  question  we 
have  as  little  information  as  interest)  —  we  know 
that,  in  respect  of  us,  they  answer  discernil)le  moral 
ends  —  that  they  place  us,  practically,  under  gov- 
ernment, conducted  in  the  way  of  rewards  and 
punishment  —  a  government  of  which  the  tendency 
is  to  encourage  virtue  and  repress  vice  —  and  to 
form  in  us  a  certain  character  by  discipline;  which 
character  our  moral  nature  compels  us  to  consider 
as  the  highest  and  worthiest  object  which  we  can 
pursue.  Since,  therefore,  the  laws  of  nature  have, 
in  reference  to  us,  moral  purposes  to  answer,  which 
(as  far  as  we  can  judge)  they  have  not  to  serve  i» 
other  respects,  it  seems  not  incredible  that  these 
peculiar  purposes  should  occasionally  require  modi- 
fications of  those  laws  in  relation  to  us,  which  ar« 
not  necessary  in  relation  to  other  jjarts  of  the  uni- 
verse.    For  we  see  —  as  has  been  just  observed  — * 
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that  the  j-ower  given  to  man  of  modifying  the  laws 
of  nature  by  which  He  is  surrounded,  is  a  power 
directed  by  moral  and  rational  influences,  such  as 
we  do  not  tin<l  directing  the  power  of  any  other 
creature  tii.it  we  know  of.  And  how  far,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  it  woidd  he  fjossible  or  eligible, 
to  construct  a  system  of  material  laws  which  should 
at  the  sanio  time,  and  hy  the  same  kind  of  opera- 
tions, answgr  the  other  pur|X)ses  of  the  Creator,  and 
also  all  his  moral  purposes  witli  respect  to  a  creature 
endowed  with  such  faculties  as  free-will,  reason, 
conscience,  and  the  other  peculiar  attributes  of  man, 
we  cannot  be  supposed  capable  of  judging.  And 
as  the  I'egularity  of  the  laws  of  nature  in  them- 
•elveg  is  tJie  very  tiling  wliich  makes  them  capable 
of  being  usefully  controlled  and  interfered  with  by 
man  —  (since,  if  tlieir  sequences  were  irregular  and 
capricious  we  could  not  know  how  or  when  to  in- 
terfere with  them)  —  so  that  same  regularity  is  the 
very  thing  which  makes  it  possible  to  use  Divine 
interferences  with  them  as  attestations  of  a  super- 
natural revelation  from  God  to  us ;  so  that,  in  both 
eases  alike,  the  usual  regularity  of  the  laws,  in  them- 
selves, is  not  superfluous,  but  necessary  in  order  to 
make  the  interferences  with  that  regularity  service- 
able for  their  proper  ends.  In  this  point  of  view, 
miracles  are  to  be  considered  as  cases  in  which  a 
higher  law  interferes  with  and  controls  a  lower :  of 
which  circumstance  we  see  instances  around  us  at 
every  turn. 

It  seems  further  that,  in  many  disquisitions  upon 
this  sulject,  some  essentially  distinct  operations  of 
the  human  mind  have  been  confused  together  in 
Buch  a  manner  as  to  spread  unnecessary  obscurity 
over  the  discussion.  It  may  be  useful,  therefore, 
briefly  to  indicate  the  mental  operations  which  are 
chiefly  concerned  in  this  matter. 

In  the  first  place  there  seems  to  be  a  law  of  our 
mind,  in  virtue  of  whi(;h,  upon  the  experience  of 
any  new  external  event,  any  phenomenon  limited  by 
the  circumstances  of  time  and  place,  we  refer  it  to 
a  cause,  or  powerful  agent  producing  it  as  an  effect. 
The  relative  idea  involved  in  this  refererice  appears 
t/)  be  a  simple  one,  incapable  of  definition,  and  is 
denoted  by  the  term  efficiency. 

From  this  conception  it  has  been  supposed  by 
some  that  a  scientific  proof  of  the  stability  of  the 
laws  of  nature  could  be  constructed ;  but  the  at- 
tempt has  signally  miscarried.  Undoubtedly,  while 
we  abide  in  the  strict  metaphysical  conception  of  a 
cause  as  such,  the  axiom  that  "  similar  causes  pro- 
duce similar  effects  "  is  intuitively  evident;  but  it 
I?  so  because,  in  that  point  of  view,  it  is  merely  a 
jarren  truism.  For  my  whole  conception,  within 
these  narrow  limits,  of  the  cause  of  the  given 
phenomenon  B  is  that  it  is  the  cause  or  power  pro- 
ducing B.  I  conceive  of  that  cause  merely  as  the 
term  of  a  certain  relation  to  the  phenomenon ;  and 
therefore  my  conception  of  a  cause  similar  to  it, 
precisely  as  a  cause,  can  only  be  the  conception  of 
a  cause  of  a  phenomenon  similar  to  B. 

But  when  the  original  conception  is  enlarged 
into  affording  the  wider  maxim,  that  causes  similar 
as  thinr/s,  considered  in  themselves,  and  not  barely 
In  relation  to  the  eflfect,  are  similar  in  their  effects 
liso,  the  case  ceases  to  be  not  equally  clear. 

And,  in  applying  even  this  to  practice,  we  are 
met  with  insupenible  difficulties. 

For,  first,  it  may  reasonably  be  demanded,  on 
whsil  scientific  ground  we  are  justified  in  assuming 
tbat  any  one  material  phenomenon  or  substance  is, 
n  this  proper  sense,  the  cause  of  any  given  material 
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phenomenon  ?  It  does  not  appear  at  all  8e1f-«videnl^ 
a  jn'vn-i,  that  a  material  phenomenon  must  have  a 
matmal  cause.  Many  have  supposed  the  contrary, 
and  the  phenomena  of  the  apparent  results  of  out 
own  volitions  upon  matter  seem  to  indicate  that 
such  a  law  should  not  be  hastily  assumed.  Upon 
the  possible  supposition,  then,  that  the  material 
phenomena  by  which  we  are  surrounded  are  the 
eflfects  of  spiritual  causes  —  such  as  the  volitions  of 
the  Author  of  Nature  —  it  is  plain  that  these  are 
causes  of  which  vre  have  no  direct  knowledge,  and 
the  similarities  of  which  to  each  other  we  can, 
without  the  help  of  something  more  than  the  fun- 
damental axiom  of  cause  and  efl^ect,  discover  only 
from  the  eflfects,  and  only  so  far  as  the  eflfects  carry 
us  in  each  particular. 

But,  even  supposing  it  conceded  that  material 
effects  must  have  material  causes,  it  yet  remains  to 
be  settled  upon  what  ground  we  can  assume  that 
we  have  ever  yet  found  the  true  material  cause  of 
any  efTect  whatever,  so  as  to  justify  us  in  predicting 
that,  wlierever  it  recurs,  a  certain  effect  will  follow. 
All  that  our  abstract  axiom  tells  us  is,  that  if  we 
have  the  true  cause  we  have  that  which  is  always 
attended  with  the  effect:  and  all  that  experience 
can  tell  us  is  that  A  has,  so  far  a* we  can  observe, 
been  always  attended  by  B:  and  all  that  we  can 
infer  from  these  premises,  turn  them  how  we  will, 
is  merely  this:  that  the  case  of  A  and  B  is,  so  far 
as  we  have  been  able  to  observe,  tike  a  case  of  tnie 
causal  connection ;  and  beyond  this  we  cannot  ad- 
vance a  step  towards  proving  that  the  case  of  A 
and  B  is  a  case  of  causal  connection,  without  as- 
suming further  another  principle  (which  would  have 
saved  us  much  trouble  if  we  had  assumed  it  in  the 
beginning),  that  likeness  or  verisimilitude  is  a 
ground  of  belief,  gaining  strength  in  proportion  to 
the  closeness  and  constancy  of  the  resemblance. 

Indeed,  physical  analysis,  in  its  continual  ad- 
vance, is  daily  teaching  us  that  those  things  which 
we  once  regarded  as  the  true  causes  of  certain  ma- 
terial phenomena  are  only  7na7^ks  of  the  presence  of 
other  things  which  we  now  regard  as  the  true  causes, 
and  which  we  may  hereafter  find  to  be  only  assem- 
blages of  adjacent  appearances,  more  or  less  closely 
connected  with  what  may  better  claim  that  title. 
It  is  quite  possible,  for  example,  that  gravitation 
may  at  some  future  time  be  demonstrated  to  be 
the  result  of  a  complex  system  of  forces,  residing 
(as  some  philosophers  love  to  speak)  in  material 
substances  hitherto  undiscovered,  and  as  little  sus- 
pected to  exist  as  the  gases  were  hi  the  time  of 
Aristotle. 

(2.)  Nor  can  we  derive  much  more  practical 
assistance  from  the  maxim,  that  similar  antecedents 
have  similar  consequents.  For  this  is  really  r.o 
more  than  the  former  rule.  It  differs  therefrom 
only  in  dropping  the  if'ea  of  efficiency  or  causal 
connection;  and,  howeM  r  certain  and  universal  it 
may  be  supposed  in  tlie  abstract,  it  fails  in  the 
concrete  just  at  the  point  where  we  most  need 
assistance.  For  it  is  plainly  impossib'je  to  demon- 
strate that  any  two  actual  antecedents  are  precisely 
similar  in  the  sense  of  the  maxim ;  or  that  any  one 
given  apparent  antecedent  is  the  true  unconditional 
antecedent  of  any  given  apparently  consequent 
phenomenon.  Unless,  for  example,  we  know  the 
whole  nature  of  a  given  antecedent  A,  and  also  the 
whole  nature  of  another  given  antecedent  B,  we 
cannot,  by  comparing  them  together,  ascertain  their 
precise  similarity.  They  may  be  similar  in  aU 
respects  that  we  have  hitherto  observed,  and  yet  in 
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the  very  essential  qnality  which  may  raake  A  the 
anconditional  antecedent  of  a  given  effect  C,  in  this 
respect  A  and  B  may  be  quite  dissimilar. 

It  will  be  found,  upon  a  close  examination  of  all 
the  logical  canons  of  inductive  reasoning  that  have 
been  constructed  for  applying  this  principle,  that 
Buch  an  assumption  —  of  the  real  similarity  of 
things  apparently  similar  —  pervades  them  all.  Let 
us  take,  e.  </.,  what  is  called  the  first  canon  of  the 
"Method  of  Agreement,"  which  is  this:  "If  two 
or  more  instances  of  the  phenomenon  under  investi- 
gation have  only  one  circumstance  in  common,  the 
circumstance  in  lohicli  alone  all  the  instances  agree, 
is  the  cause  (or  effect)  of  the  given  phenomenon." 
Now,  in  applying  this  to  any  practical  case,  how 
can  we  be  possibly  certain  that  any  two  instances 
have  only  one  circumstance  in  common  ?  We  can 
remove,  indeed,  by  nicely  varied  experiments,  all 
the  different  agents  known  to  us  from  contact  with 
the  substances  we  are  examining,  except  those 
which  we  choose  to  employ;  but  how  is  it  possible 
that  we  can  remove  unknown  agents,  if  such  exist, 
or  be  sure  that  no  agents  do  exist,  the  laws  and 
periods  of  whose  activity  we  have  had  hitherto  no 
means  of  estimating,  but  which  may  reveal  them- 
Belves  at  any  moment,  or  upon  any  unlooked-for 
occasion  ?  It  is  plain  that,  unless  we  can  know 
the  whole  nature  of  all  substances  present  at  every 
moment  and  every  place  that  we  are  concerned  with 
in  the  universe,  we  cannot  know  that  any  two 
phenomena  have  but  one  circumstance  in  common. 
All  we  can  say  is,  that  unknown  agencies  count  for 
nothing  in  practice;  or  (in  other  words)  we  must 
assume  that  things  which  appear  to  us  similar  are 
similar. 

This  being  so,  it  becomes  a  serious  question 
whether  such  intuitive  principles  as  we  have  been 
discussing  are  of  any  real  practical  value  whatever 
in  mere  physical  inquiries.  Because  it  would  seem 
that  they  cannot  be  made  use  of  without  bringing 
in  another  principle,  which  seems  quite  sufficient 
without  them,  that  the  likeness  of  one  thing  to 
another  in  observable  respects,  is  a  ground  for  pre- 
sumhig  likeness  in  other  respects  —  a  ground  strong 
in  proportion  to  the  apparent  closeness  of  the  re- 
semblances, and  the  number  of  times  in  which  we 
have  found  ourselves  right  in  acting  upon  such  a 
presumption.  Let  us  talk  as  we  will  of  theorems 
deduced  from  intuitive  axioms,  about  true  causes 
or  antecedents,  still  all  that  we  can  know  in  fact 
of  any  particular  case  is,  that,  as  Jar  as  we  can 
observe,  it  resembles  what  reason  teaches  us  would 
be  the  case  of  a  true  cause  or  a  true  antecedent : 
and  if  this  justifies  us  in  drawing  the  inference  that 
it  is  such  a  case,  then  certainly  we  must  admit 
that  resemblance  is  a  just  ground  in  itself  of  in- 
ference in  practical  reasoning. 

And  "  therefore,  even  granting,''  it  will  be  said, 
"  the  power  of  the  Deity  to  work  miracles,  we  can 
have  no  better  grounds  of  determining  how  He  is 
likely  to  exert  that  power,  than  by  observing  how 
He  has  actually  exercised  it.     Now  we  find  Him, 

y   experience,   by   manifest   traces    and   records, 

hrough  countless  ages,  and  in  the  most  distant 
legions  of  space,  continually  —  (if  we  do  but  set 
aside  these  comparatively  few  stories  of  miraculous 

nterpositions)  —  working  according  to  what  we 
iaU,  and  rightly  call,  a  settled  order  of  nature,  and 
ire  observe  Him  constantly  preferring  an  adherence 
V)  this  order  before  a  departure  from  it,  even  in 
nrcumstances  in  which  (apart  from  experience)  we 

hcald  suppose  that  his  goodness  would  lead  Him 
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to  vary  from  that  order.  In  particular,  we  find 
that  the  greatest  part  of  mankind  have  been  left 
wholly  in  past  ages,  and  even  at  present,  without 
the  benefit  of  that  rcA-elation  which  you  suppose 
Him  to  have  made.  Yet  it  would  appear  that  the 
multitudes  who  are  ignorant  of  it  needed  it,  and 
deserved  it,  just  as  much  as  the  few  who  have  been 
made  acquainted  with  it.  And  thus  it  appears 
that  experience  refutes  the  inference  in  favor  of  the 
likelihood  of  a  revelation,  which  we  miglit  be  apt 
to  draw  from  the  mere  consideration  of  his  good- 
ness, taken  by  itself."  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
there  seems  to  be  much  real  weight  in  some  of 
these  considerations.  But  there  are  some  things 
which  diminish  that  weight:  1.  With  respect  to 
remote  ages,  known  to  us  only  l)y  physical  traces, 
and  distant  regions  of  the  universe,  we  have  no 
record  or  evidence  of  the  moral  government  carried 
on  therein.  We  do  not  know  of  any.  And,  if 
there  be  or  was  any,  we  have  no  evidence  to  de> 
termine  whether  it  was  or  was  not,  is  or  is  not, 
connected  with  a  system  of  miracles.  There  is  no 
shadow  of  a  presumption  that,  if  it  be  or  were,  wc 
should  have  records  or  traces  of  such  a  system. 
2.  With  respect  to  the  non-interruption  of  the 
course  of  nature,  in  a  vast  number  of  cases,  where 
goodness  would  seem  to  require  such  interruptions, 
it  must  be  considered  that  the  very  vastness  of  the 
number  of  such  occasions  would  make  such  inter- 
ruptions so  frequent  as  to  destroy  the  whole  scheme 
of  governing  the  universe  by  general  laws  altogether, 
and  consequently  also  any  scheme  of  attesting  a 
revelation  by  miracles  —  /.  e.  facts  varying  from  an 
established  general  law.  This,  therefore,  is  rather 
a  presumptioti  against  God's  interfering  so  often 
as  to  destroy  the  scheme  of  general  laws,  or  make 
the  sequences  of  things  irregular  and  capricious, 
than  against  his  interfering  by  miracles  to  attest  a 
revelation,  which,  after  that  attestation,  should  be 
left  to  be  propagated  and  maintained  by  ordinary 
means ;  and  the  very  manner  of  the  attestation  of 
which  {{.  e.  by  miracles)  implies  that  there  is  a 
regular  and  uniform  course  of  nature,  to  which  God 
is  to  be  expected  to  adhere  in  all  other  cases.  3.  It 
should  be  considered  whether  the  just  conclusion 
from  the  rest  of  the  premises  be  (not  so  much  this 
—  that  it  is  unlikely  God  would  make  a  revelation  — 
as)  this  —  that  it  is  likely  that,  if  God  made  a 
revelation.  He  would  make  it  subject  to  similar  con 
ditions  to  those  under  which  He  bestows  his  other 
special  favors  upon  mankind  —  i.  e.  bestow  it  first 
directly  upon  some  small  part  of  the  race,  and  im- 
pose upon  them  the  responsibility  of  communicating 
its  benefits  to  the  rest.  It  is  thus  that  He  acts 
with  respect  to  superior  strength  and  intelligence, 
and  in  regard  to  the  blessings  of  civilization  and 
scientific  knowledge,  of  which  the  greater  part  of 
mankind  have  always  been  left  destitute. 

Indeed,  if  by  "  the  course  of  nature  "  we  mean 
the  whole  course  and  series  of  God's  government 
of  the  universe  carried  on  by  fixed  laws,  we  cannot 
at  all  determine  beforehand  that  miracles  (L  e 
occasional  deviations,  under  certain  moral  circum- 
stances, from  the  mere  physical  series  of  causes 
and  effects)  are  not  a  part  of  the  course  of  nature 
in  that  sense ;  so  that,  for  aught  we  knoio,  beings 
with  a  larger  experience  than  ours  of  the  history 
of  the  universe,  might  be  able  confidently  to  pre- 
dict, from  that  experience,  the  occurrence  of  such 
miracles  in  a  world  circumstanced  like  ours.  In 
this  point  of  view  as  Bishop  Butler  has  truly  said, 
nothing  less   than   knowledge  of  anotb"!  world 
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placed  ill  circumstances  similar  to  our  own,  can 
furnish  an  ar<i;tunent  from  analogy  against  the 
credibility  of  miracles. 

And,  again,  for  aiij^ht  we  know,  personal  inter- 
course, or  what  Scripture  seems  to  call  "seeing 
God  face  to  face,"  may  be  to  myriads  of  beings 
the  normal  condition  of  God's  intercourse  with 
his  intelligent  and  moral  creatures;  and  to  them 
the  state  of  things  in  which  we  are,  debarred  from 
such  direct  perceptible  intercourse,  may  be  most 
contrary  to  their  ordinary  experience;  so  that  what 
is  to  us  miraculous  in  the  history  of  our  race  may 
seem  most  accordant  with  the  course  of  nature,  or 
their  customary  experience,  and  what  is  to  us  most 
uatural  may  appear  to  them  most  strange. 

After  all  deductions  and  abatements  have  been 
made,  however,  it  must  be  allowed  that  a  certain 
antecedent  improbability  must  always  attach  to 
miracles,  considered  as  events  varying  from  the 
ordinary  experience  of  mankind  as  known  to  us: 
because  likelihood,  verismilitude,  or  resemblance  to 
what  we  know  to  have  occurred,  is,  by  the  consti- 
tution of  our  minds,  the  very  ground  of  proba- 
bility; and,  though  we  can  perceive  reasons,  from 
the  moral  character  of  God,  for  thinking  it  likely 
that  He  may  have  wrought  miracles,  yet  we  know 
too  little  of  his  ultimate  designs,  and  of  the  best 
mode  of  accomplishing  them,  to  argue  confidently 
from  his  character  to  his  acts,  except  where  the 
connection  between  the  character  and  the  acts  is 
demonstrably  indissoluble  —  as  in  the  case  of  acts 
rendered  necessary  by  the  attributes  of  veracity 
and  justice.  JNIiracles  are,  indeed,  in  the  notion  of 
them,  no  breach  of  the  high  generalization  that 
"similar  antecedents  have  similar  consequents;" 
nor,  necessarily,  of  the  maxim  that  "  God  works 
by  general  laws;"  because  we  can  see  some  laws 
of  miracles  (as  e.  g.  that  they  are  infrequent,  and 
that  they  are  used  as  attesting  signs  of,  or  in  con- 
junction with,  revelations),  and  may  suppose  more; 
but  they  do  vary,  when  taken  apart  from  their 
proper  evidence,  from  this  rule,  that  "  what  a 
general  experience  would  lead  us  to  regard  as  simi- 
lar antecedents  are  similar  antecedents;  "  because 
the  only  assignable  specific  difference  observable  by 
us  in  the  antecedents  in  the  case  of  miracles,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  experiments  from  the  analogy 
of  which  they  vary  in  their  physical  phenomena, 
consists  in  the  moral  antecedents;  and  these,  in 
cases  of  physical  phenomena,  we  generally  throw 
out  of  the  account ;  nor  have  we  grounds  d  priori 
for  concluding  with  confidence  that  these  are  not  to 
oe  thrown  out  of  the  account  here  also,  although 
fiQ  can  see  that  the  moral  antecedents  here  (such  as 
the  fitness  for  attesting  a  revelation  like  the  Chris- 
tian )  are,  in  many  important  respects,  different  from 
;hose  which  the  analogy  of  experience  teaches  us  to 
lisregard  in  estimating  the  probability  of  physical 
events. 

But,  in  order  to  form  a  fair  judgment,  we  must 
take  in  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and, 
amongst  the  rest,  the  testimony  on  which  the  mira- 
jle  is  reported  to  us. 

Our  belief,  indeed,  in  human  testimony  seems  to 
fest  upon  the  same  sort  of  instinct  on  which  our 
belief  in  the  testimony  (as  it  may  be  called)  of 
aature  is  built,  and  is  to  be  checked,  modified,  and 
'onfirmed  by  a  process  of  experience  similar  to  that 
which  is  applied  in  the  other  case.  As  we  learn, 
"y  extended  observation  of  nature  and  the  com- 
Darison  of  analogies,  to  distinguish  the  real  laws  of 
phyiical  seciucnces  from  the  casual  coiyunctions  of 
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phenomena,  so  are  we  taught  in  the  same  in:iniMl 
to  distinguish  the  circumstjinces  under  which  hu- 
man testimony  is  certain  or  incredible,  probable  or 
suspicious,  'i'he  circumstances  of  our  condition 
force  us  daily  to  make  continual  okservations  upon 
the  phenomena  of  human  testimony;  and  it  is  a 
matter  upon  which  we  can  make  such  experiments 
with  peculiar  advantage,  because  every  man  carries 
within  his  own  breast  the  whole  sum  of  the  ulti- 
mate motives  which  can  influence  human  testi- 
mony. Hence  arises  the  aptitude  of  human  tes- 
timony for  overcoming,  and  more  than  overcoming, 
almost  any  antecedent  improbability  in  the  thing 
reported. 

"  The  conviction  produced  by  testimony,"  saya 
Bishop  Young,  "  is  capable  of  being  carried  much 
higher  than  the  conviction  produced  by  experience : 
and  the  reason  is  this,  because  there  may  be  con- 
current testimonies  to  the  truth  of  one  individual 
fact;  whereas  there  can  be  no  concurrent  experi- 
ments with  regard  to  an  individual  experiment. 
There  may,  indeed,  be  anahgous  experiments,  in 
the  same  manner  as  there  may  be  analogous  testi- 
monies ;  but,  in  any  course  of  nature,  there  is  but 
one  continued  series  of  events:  whereas  in  testi- 
mony, since  the  same  event  may  be  observed  by 
different  witnesses,  their  concurrence  is  capable  of 
producing  a  conviction  more  cogent  than  any  that 
is  derived  from  any  other  species  of  events  in  the 
course  of  nature.  In  material  phenomena  the 
probability  of  an  expected  event  arises  solely  from 
analogous  experiments  made  previous  to  the  event; 
and  this  probability  admits  of  indefinite  increase 
from  the  unlimited  increase  of  the  number  of  these 
previous  experiments.  The  credibility  of  a  witness 
likewise  arises  from  our  experience  of  the  veracity 
of  previous  witnesses  in  similar  cases,  and  admits 
of  unlimited  increase  according  to  the  number  of 
the  previous  witnesses.  But  there  is  another  source 
of  the  increase  of  testimony,  likewise  unlimited, 
derived  from  the  number  of  concurrent  witnesses. 
The  evidence  of  testimony,  therefore,  admitting  of 
unlimited  increase  on  two  different  accounts,  and 
the  physical  probabihty  admitting  only  of  one  of 
them,  the  former  is  capable  of  indefinitely  sur- 
passing the  latter." 

It  is  to  be  observed  also  that,  in  the  case  of  the 
Christian  miracles,  the  truth  of  the  facts,  varying 
as  they  do  from  our  ordinary  experience,  is  far  more 
credible  than  the  falsehood  of  a  testimony  so  cir- 
cumstanced as  that  by  which  they  are  attested; 
because  of  the  former  strange  phenomena  —  the 
miracles  —  a  reasonable  known  cause  may  be  as- 
signed adequate  to  the  efiect  —  namely,  the  will  of 
God  producing  them  to  accredit  a  revelation  that 
seems  not  unworthy  of  Him ;  whereas  of  the  latter 
—  the  falsehood  of  such  testimony  —  no  adequate 
cause  whatever  can  be  assigned,  or  reasonably  con- 
jectured. 

So  manifest,  indeed,  is  this  inherent  power  of 
testimony  to  overcome  antecedent  improbabilities, 
that  Hume  is  obliged  to  allow  that  testimony  may 
be  so  circumstanced  as  to  require  us  to  believe,  in 
some  cases,  the  occurrence  of  things  quite  at  vari- 
ance M'ith  general  experience;  but  he  pretends  to 
show  that  testimony  to  such  facts  when  connectea 
with  religion  can  never  be  so  circumstanced.  The 
reasons  for  this  paradoxical  exception  are  partly 
general  remarks  upon  the  proneness  of  men  to 
believe  in  portents  and  prodigies ;  upon  the  temp- 
tations to  the  indulgence  of  pride,  vanity,  ambitiou, 
and  such  like  passions  which  the  human  mind  k 
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lubject  to  in  religious  matters,  and  the  strange 
mixture  of  entliusiaam  and  knavery,  sincerity  and 
:raft,  that  is  to  be  found  in  fanatics,  and  partly 
particular  instances  of  confessedly  false  miracles 
that  seem  to  be  supported  by  an  astonishing  weight 
of  evidence  —  such  as  those  alleged  to  have  been 
wrought  at  the  tomb  of  the  Abb6  Paris. 

But  (1)  little  weight  can  be  attached  to  such 
general  reflections,  as  discrediting  any  particular 
body  of  evidence,  until  it  can  be  shown  in  detail 
that  they  apply  to  the  special  circumstances  of  that 
pai-ticular  body  of  evidence.     In  reality,  most  of 
his  general  objections  are,  at  bottom,  objections  to 
human  testimony  itself — i.   e.  objections  to  the 
medium  by  which  alone  we  can  know  what  is  called 
the  general  experience  of   mankind,  from  which 
general  experience  it  is  that  the  only  considerable 
objection   to  miracles  arises.      Thus,   by  general 
reflections   upon   the  proverbial   fallaciousness  of 
"travellers'  stories"  we  might  discredit  all  ante- 
cedently improbable  relations  of  the  manners  or 
physicad  peculiarities  of  foreign  lands.     By  general 
reflections  upon  the  illusions,  and  even  temptations 
to  fraud,   under  which  scientific  observex's  labor, 
we  might  discredit  all  scientific  observations.     By 
jneral  reflections  upon  the  way  in  which  supine 
lulity,  and  passion,  and  party-interest  have  dis- 
jlored  civil  history,  we  might  discredit  all  ante- 
iently  improbable  events  in  civil  history  —  such 
the  conquests  of  Alexander,  the  adventures  of 
le  Buonaparte  family,  or  the  story  of  the  late 
lutiny  in  India.     (2.)  The  same  experience  which 
[informs  us  that  credulity,  enthusiasm,  craft,  and  a 
mixture  of  these,  have  produced  many  false  relig- 
[ions  and  false  stories  of  miracles,  informs  us  also 
what  sort  of  religions,  and  what  sort  of  legends, 
|tiiese  causes  have  produced,  and  are  likely  to  pro- 
Iduoe;  and,  if,  upon  a  comparison  of  the  Christian 
'religion  and  miracles  with  these  products  of  human 
weakness  or  cunning,  there  appear  specific  differ- 
ences between  the  two,  unaccountable  on  the  hy- 
pothesis of  a  common  origin,  this  not  only  dimin- 
ishes the  presumption  of  a  common  origin,  but 
raises  a  distinct  presumption  the  other  M'ay  —  a 
presumption  strong  in  proportion  to  the  extent  and 
accuracy  of  our  induction.     Remarkable   specific 
differences  of  this  kind  have  been  pointed  out  by 
Christian  apologists  in  respect  of  the  nature  of  the 
religion  —  the  nature  of  the   miracles  —  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  evidence  by  which  they  are 
attested. 

Of  the  first  kind  are,  for  instance,  those  assigned 
by  Warburton,  in  his  Divine  Legation ;  and  by 
Archbp.  Whately,  in  his  Essays  on  the  PecuUari- 
ties  of  the  Christian  Religion,  and  on  Romanism. 

Differences  of  the  second  and  third  kind  are 
largely  assigned  by  almost  every  writer  on  Chris- 
tian evidences.  We  refer,  specially,  for  sample's 
sake,  to  Leslie's  Short  Method  icith  the  Deists  —  to 
Bishop  Douglas's  Criterion,  in  which  he  fully  ex- 
amines the  pretended  parallel  of  the  cures  at  the 
tomb  of  Abbd  Paris  —  and  to  Paley's  Evidences, 
which  may  be  most  profitably  consulted  in  the  late 
edition  by  Archbp.  Whately. 

Over  and  above  the  direct  testimonv  of  human 
witnesses  to  the  Bible-miracles,  we  have  also  what 
may  be  called  the  indirect  testimony  of  events  con- 
arming  the  former,  and  raising  a  distinct  presump- 
tion that  some  such  miracles  must  have  been 
wrought.  Thus,  for  example,  we  know,  by  a  copi- 
ous induction,  that,  in  no  nation  of  the  ancient 
«orU,  and  in  no  nation  of  the  modem  world 
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unacquainted  with  the  Jewish  or  Christian  rerela* 
tion,  has  the  knowledge  of  the  one  true  God  as 
the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  w.)rld,  and  the 
public  worship  of  Him,  been  kept  up  by  the  mere 
light  of  nature,  or  formed  the  groundwork  of  such 
religions  as  men  have  devised  for  themselves.  Yet 
we-  do  find  that,  in  the  Jewish  people,  though  no 
way  distinguished  above  others  by  mental  power  or 
high  civilization,  and  with  as  strong  natural  ten- 
dencies to  idolatry  as  others,  this  knowledge  and 
worship  was  kept  up  from  a  very  early  period  of 
their  history,  and,  according  to  their  uniform  his- 
torical tradition,  kept  up  by  revelation  attested  by 
undeniable  miracles. 

Again,  the  existence  of  the  Christian  religion,  m 
the  belief  of  the  most  considerable  and  intelligent 
part  of  the  world,  is  an  undisputed  fact;  and  it  is 
also  certain  that  this  religion  originated  (as  far  as 
human  means  are  concerned)  with  a  handful  of 
Jewish  peasants,  who  went  about  preaching  —  on 
the  very  spot  where  Jesus  was  crucified  —  that  He 
had  risen  from  the  dead,  and  had  been  seen  by,  and 
had  conversed  with  them,  and  afterwards  ascended 
into  heaven.  This  miracle,  attested  by  them  as 
eye-witnesses,  was  the  very  ground  and  foundation 
of  the  religion  which  they  preached,  and  it  was 
plainly  one  so  circumstanced  that,  if  it  had  been 
false,  it  could  easily  have  been  proved  to  be  false. 
Yet,  though  the  preachers  of  it  were  everywhere 
persecuted,  they  had  gathered,  before  they  died, 
large  churches  in  the  country  where  the  facts  were 
best  known,  and  through  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  Egypt, 
and  Italy ;  and  these  churches,  notwithstanding  the 
severest  persecutions,  went  on  increasing  till,  in 
about  300  years  after,  this  religion  —  i.  e.  a  re- 
ligion which  taught  the  worship  of  a  Jewish 
paasant  who  had  been  ignominiously  executed  as 
a  malefactor  —  became  the  established  religion  of 
the  Roman  empire,  and  has  ever  since  continued 
to  be  the  prevailing  religion  of  the  civilized  world. 

It  would  plainly  be  impossible,  in  such  an  article 
as  this,  to  enumerate  all  the  various  lines  of  con- 
firmation —  from  the  prophecies,  from  the  morality, 
from  the  structure  of  the  Bible,  from  the  state  of 
the  world  before  and  after  Christ,  etc.  —  which  all 
converge  to  the  same  conclusion.  But  it  will  be 
manifest  that  almost  all  of  them  are  drawn  ulti- 
mately from  the  analogy  of  experience,  and  that 
the  conclusion  to  which  they  tend  cannot  be  re- 
jected without  holding  something  contrary  to  the 
analogies  of  experience  from  which  they  are  drawn. 
For,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  (/i^sbelieving 
one  thing  necessarily  involves  believing  its  contra- 
dictory. 

It  is  manifest  that,  if  the  miraculous  facts  of 
Christianity  did  not  really  occur,  the  stories  about 
them  must  have  originated  either  in  fraud,  or  ia 
fancy.  The  coarse  explanation  of  them  by  the 
hypothesis  of  unlimited  fraud,  has  been  generally 
abandoned  in  modern  times:  but,  in  Germany 
especially,  many  persons  of  great  acuteness  have 
long  labored  to  account  for  them  by  referring  them 
to  fancy.  Of  these  there  have  been  two  principal 
schools  —  the  Naturalistic,  and  the  Mythic. 

1.  The  Naturalists  suppose  the  miracles  to  have 
been  natural  events,  more  or  less  unusual,  that  were 
mistaken  for  miracles,  through  ignorance  or  enthu- 
siastic excitement.  But  the  result  of  their  labors 
in  detail  has  been  (as  Strauss  has  shown  in  his 
Leben  Jesu)  to  turn  the  New  Testament,  as  inter- 
preted by  them,  into  a  narrative  far  less  credible 
than  any  narrative  of  miracles  could  be:  jost  u  a 
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novel,  made  up  of  a  multitude  of  surprising;  natural 
events  crowded  into  a  few  days,  is  'ess  consistent 
with  its  own  data  than  a  tale  of  genii  and  en- 
ehanters.  "  Some  infidels,"  says  Archbishop 
Whately,  *'  have  labored  to  prove,  concerning  some 
one  of  our  Lord's  miracles  tliat  it  mij^lit  have  been 
the  result  of  an  accidental  conjuncture  of  natural 
circumstances;  and  they  endeavor  to  prove  the  same 
concernine;  another,  and  so  on;  and  thence  infer 
that  nil  of  them,  occurring  as  a  series,  might  have 
been  so.  They  might  argue,  in  like  manner,  that, 
because  it  is  not  very  inipi*obal)le  one  may  throw 
sixes  in  any  one  out  of  an  hundred  throws,  there- 
fore it  is  no  more  improbable  that  one  may  throw 
sixes  a  hundred  times  running."  The  truth  is,  that 
everything  that  is  improbable  in  the  mere  physical 
siraiif/eness  of  miracles  apjjlies  to  such  a  series  of 
odd  events  as  these  explanations  assume ;  while  the 
hypothesis  of  their  non-miraculous  character  de- 
prives us  of  the  means  of  accounting  for  them  by 
the  extraordinary  interposition  of  the  Deity.  These 
and  other  objections  to  the  thorough-going  applica- 
tion of  the  naturalistic  method,  led  to  the  substitu- 
tion in  its  place  of 

2.  The  Mythic  theory  —  which  supposes  the 
N.  T.  Scripture-narratives  to  have  been  legends, 
not  stating  the  grounds  of  men's  belief  in  Chris- 
tianity, but  springing  out  of  that  belief,  and  em- 
bodying the  idea  of  what  Jesus,  if  he  were  the 
Messiah,  must  have  been  conceived  to  have  done 
in  order  to  fulfill  that  character,  and  was  therefore 
supposed  to  have  done.  Rut  it  is  ol)vious  that  this 
leaves  the  origin  of  the  belief,  that  a  man  who  did 
not  fulfill  the  idea  of  the  INIessiah  in  any  one  re- 
markal)le  particular,  was  the  INIessiah  —  wholly  un- 
accounted for.  It  begins  with  assuming  that  a 
person  of  mean  condition,  who  was  publicly  executed 
as  a  malefactor,  and  who  wrought  no  miracles,  was 
so  earnestly  believed  to  be  their  Messiah  by  a  great 
multitude  of  Jews,  who  expected  a  Messiah  that 
was  to  work  miracles,  aud  was  not  to  die,  but  to 
be  a  great  conquering  prince,  that  they  modified 
their  whole  religion,  in  which  they  had  been  brought 
up,  into  accordance  with  that  new  belief,  and  im- 
agined a  whole  cycle  of  legends  to  eml  ody  their 
idea,  and  brought  the  whole  civilized  world  ulti- 
mately to  accept  their  system.  It  is  obvious,  also, 
that  all  the  arguments  for  the  geimineness  and 
authenticity  of  the  writings  of  the  N.  T.  bring 
them  up  to  a  date  when  the  memory  of  Christ's 
real  history  was  so  recent,  as  to  make  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  set  of  mere  legends  in  its  place  utterly 
incredible;  and  it  is  obvious,  also,  that  the  gravity, 
iimplicity,  historical  decorum,  and  consistency  with 
what  we  know  of  the  circumstances  of  the  times  in 
which  the  events  are  said  to  have  occurred,  ob- 
servable in  the  narratives  of  the  N.  T.,  make  it 
impossible  reasonably  to  accept  them  as  mere  myths. 
The  same  appears  from  a  comparison  of  them  with 
the.  style  of  writings  really  mythic  —  as  the  Gospels 
of  the  infancy,  of  Nicodemus,  etc.  —  and  with 
heathen  or  Mohammedan  legends;  and  from  the 
omission  of  matters  which  a  mythic  fancy  would 
certainly  have  fastened  on.  Thus,  though  John 
Baptist  was  typified  by  Elijah,  the  great  wonder- 
worker of  the  Old  Testament,  there  are  no  miracles 
ascribed  to  John  Baptist.  There  are  no  miracles 
iscribed  to  Jesus  during  his  infancy  and  youth. 
There  is  no  description  of  his  personal  appearance; 
ao  account  of  his  adventures  in  the  world  of  spirits ; 
ao  miracles  ascribed  to  the  Virgin  INIary,  and  very 
little   said  about   her  at  all;  no  a^'count  of  the 
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martyrdom  of  any  A[)ostle,  but  of  one,  and  tLat 
given  in  the  driest  manner,  etc.  —  and  80  in  a 
hundred  other  particulars. 

It  is  observable  that,  in  the  early  ages,  the  fact 
that  extraordinary  miracles  were  wrought  by  Jesua 
and  his  Apostles,  does  not  seem  to  have  l^een  gen- 
erally denied  by  the  opponents  of  Christianity. 
They  seem  always  to  have  preferred  adopting  the 
expedient  of  ascribing  tliem  to  art,  magic,  and  the 
power  of  evil  spirits.  'Jhis  M'e  learn  from  the  N.  T. 
itself;  from  such  Jewish  \\;riting3  as  the  ISepher 
Toldoth  Jeshu  ;  from  the  Fragments  of  Celsus, 
Porphyry,  Hierocles,  Julian,  etc.,  whicli  have  come 
down  to  us,  and  from  the  jiopular  objections  which 
the  ancient  C'hristian  Apologists  felt  themselves 
concerned  to  gra[)ple  with.  We  are  not  to  sup- 
pose, however,  that  this  would  have  been  a  solution 
which,  even  in  those  days,  would  have  been  nat- 
urally preferred  to  a  denial  of  the  facts,  if  the  facts 
could  have  been  plausibly  denied.  On  the  contrary 
it  was  plainly,  even  then,  a  forced  and  improbable 
solution  of  such  miracles.  For  man  did  not  com- 
monly ascribe  to  magic  or  evil  demons  an  unlimited 
power,  any  more  than  we  ascribe  an  unlimited 
power  to  mesmerism,  in)agination.  and  the  occult 
and  irregular  forces  of  nature.  "VVe  know  that  in 
two  instances,  in  the  Gospel  narrative  —  the  cute 
of  the  man  born  blind  and  the  Resurrection  —  the 
Jewish  priests  were  unable  to  pretend  such  a  solu- 
tion, and  were  driven  to  maintain  unsuccessfully 
a  charge  of  fraud ;  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
Christian  miracles  were,  in  almost  all  respects,  so 
utterly  unlike  those  of  any  pretended  instances  of 
magical  wonders,  that  the  Apologists  have  little 
difficulty  in  refuting  this  plea.  This  they  do  gen- 
erally from  the  following  considerations. 

(1.)  The  greatness,  number,  completeness,  and 
publicity  of  the  miracles.  (2. )  The  natural  bene- 
ficial tendency  of  the  doctrine  they  attested.  (3.) 
The  connection  of  them  with  a  whole  scheme  of 
revelation  extending  from  the  first  origin  of  the 
human  race  to  the  time  of  Christ. 

It  is  also  to  be  considered  that  the  circumstance 
that  the  world  was,  in  the  times  of  the  Apostles, 
full  of  Thaumaturgists,  in  the  shape  of  exorcists, 
magicians,  ghost-seers,  etc.,  is  a  strong  presumption 
that,  in  order  to  command  any  special  attention 
and  gain  any  large  and  permanent  success,  the 
Apostles  and  their  followers  must  have  exhibited 
works  quite  different  from  any  wonders  which  people 
had  been  accustomed  to  see.  I'his  presumption  is 
confirmed  by  what  we  read,  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  concerning  the  efi'ect  jiroduced  upon  the 
Samaritans  by  Philip  the  luangelist  in  opposition 
to  the  prestiges  of  Simon  Magus. 

This  evasion  of  the  force  of  the  Christian  mira- 
cles, by  referring  them  to  tiie  power  of  evil  spirits 
has  seldom  been  seriously  recuired  to  in  modern 
times;  but  the  English  infidels  of  the  last  century 
employed  it  as  a  kind  of  oi-(jUimntnm  ad  hominem, 
to  tease  and  embarrass  their  opponents— contending 
that,  as  the  Bible  speaks  of  "  lying  wonders  "  of 
Antichrist,  and  relates  a  long  contest  of  apparent 
miracles  between  Moses  and  the  I'^gyptian  magicians, 
Christians  could  not  on  their  own  jn-inciples,  hav«« 
any  certainty  that  miracles  were  not  wrought  by 
evil  spirits. 

In  answer  to  this,  some  divines  (as  Bishop  Fleet- 
wood in  his  Dialogues  on  Miracles)  have  endeavored 
to  establish  a  distinction  in  the  nature  of  the  works 
themselves,  between  the  seeming  miracles  withia 
the  reach  of  intermediate  spirits,  —  and  the  tru% 
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niiriicles,  which  can  only  be  wrought  by  God  —  and 
others  (as  IJekker,  in  his  curious  work  Le  M(nide 
KnchanU;,  and  banner,  in  his  Cast  of  the  De- 
moniacs) have  entirely  denied  the  power  of  inter- 
mediate spirits  to  interfere  with  the  course  of  nature. 
But.  without  entering  into  these  questions,  it  is 
sufficient  to  observe  — 

(1.)  That  the  light  of  nature  gives  us  no  reason 
to  believe  that  there  are  any  evil  spirits  having 
[wwer  to  interfere  with  the  course  of  nature  at  all. 

(2.)  That  it  shows  us  that,  if  there  be,  they  are 
continually  controlled  from  exercising  any  such 
wwer. 

(3.)  That  the  records  we  are  supposed  to  have 
f  such  an  exercise  in  the  Bible,  show  us  the  power 
here  s[joken  of,  as  exerted  completely  under  the 
control  of  God,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make 
t  evident  to  all  candid  observers  where  the  ad- 
vantage lay,  and  to  secure  all  well-disposed  and 
reasonable  persons  from  any  mistake  in  the  matter. 
(4.)  That  the  circumstatices  alleged  by  the  early 
Christian  Apologists— the  numtier,  greatness,  benefi- 
mce,  and  variety  of  the  Bible  miracles  —  their 
nnection  with  prophecy  and  a  long  scheme  of 
hings  extending  from  the  creation  down  —  the 
character  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles  —  and  the 
manifest  tendency  of  the  Christian  religion  to  serve 
the  cause  of  truth  and  virtue  —  make  it  as  incredible 
tliat  the  miracles  attesting  it  should  have  been 
wrought  by  evil  beings,  as  it  is  that  the  order  of 
nature  should  proceed  from  such  beings.  For,  as 
we  gather  the  character  of  the  Creator  from  his 
works,  and  the  moral  instincts  which  He  has  given 
us ;  so  we  gather  the  character  of  the  author  of 
revelation  from  his  works,  and  from  the  drift  and 
tendency  of  that  revelation  itself.  This  last  point 
is  sometimes  shortly  and  unguardedly  expressed  by 
8a3dng,  that  "  the  doctrine  proves  the  miracles:" 
the  meaning  of  which  is  not  tliat  the  particular 
doctruies  which  miracles  attest  must  fii-st  be  proved 
to  be  true  aliunde,  before  we  can  believe  that  any 
such  works  were  wrought  —  (which  would,  mani- 
festly, be  making  the  miracles  no  attestation  at  all) 
—  but  the  meaning  is  that  the  whole  body  of  doc- 
trine in  connection  with  which  the  miracles  are 
alleged,  and  its  tendency,  if  it  were  divinely  re- 
vealed, to  answer  visible  good  ends,  makes  it  reason- 
able to  think  that  the  miracles  by  which  it  is  at- 
tested were,  if  they  were  wrought  at  all,  \vrought 
by  God. 

Particular  theories  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
miracles  have  been  wrought  are  matters  rather 
jurious  than  practically  useful.  In  all  such  cases 
we  must  bear  in  mind  the  great  maxim  Subtilitas 
Natuk.e  longe  supekat  Subtilitatem  Men- 
tis HuMAN.E.  Malebranche  regarded  the  Deity 
a.s  the  sole  agent  in  nature,  acting  always  by  gen- 
eral I'tivs ;  but  he  conceived  those  general  laws  to 
contain  the  original  provision  that  the  manner  of 
the  Divine  acting  should  modify  itself,  under  certain 
conditions,  according  to  the  particular  volitions  of 
finite  intelligences.  Hence,  he  explained  man's 
apparent  power  over  external  nature;  and  hence 
also  he  regarded  miracles  as  the  result  of  particular 
volitions  of  angels,  employed  by  the  Deity  in  the 
government  of  the  world.  This  was  called  the 
system  of  jccasionnl  causes. 

The  system  of  Clarke  allowed  a  proper  real, 
though  limited,  efficiency  to  the  wills  of  inferior 
intelligences,  but  denied  any  true  powers  to  matter. 
Hence  he  referred  the  phenomena  of  the  y)urse  of 
mfttenal  nature  immediately  to  the  will  of  God  as 
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their  cause;  making  the  distinction  between  natural 
events  and  miracles  to  consit  it.  this,  that  the 
former  happen  according  to  what  is,  relatively  to 
us,  God's  tisual  way  of  working,  and  the  latter 
according  to  his  unusual  way  of  working. 

Some  find  it  easier  to  conceive  of  miracles  as  not 
really  taking  place  in  the  external  order  of  nature, 
but  in  the  impressions  made  by  it  upon  our  minds. 
Others  deny  that  there  is,  in  any  miracle,  the  pro 
duction  of  anything  new  or  the  alteration  of  any 
natural  power;  and  maintain  that  miracles  are  pro- 
duced solely  by  the  intensifyiny  of  known  natural 
powers  already  in  existence. 

It  is  plain  that  these  various  hypotheses  are 
merely  ways  in  which  different  minds  find  it  more 
or  less  easy  to  conceive  the  mode  in  which  miracles 
may  have  l)een  v.rought. 

Another  question  more  curious  than  pi-actical,  is 
that  respecting  the  precise  period  when  miracles 
ceased  in  the  Christian  Church.  It  is  plain,  that, 
whenever  they  ceased  in  point  of  fact,  they  ceased 
relatively  to  us  wherever  a  sufficient  attestation  of 
them  to  our  faith  fails  to  be  supplied. 

It  is  quite  true,  indeed,  that  a  real  miracle,  and 
one  sufficiently  marked  out  to  the  spectators  as  a 
real  miracle,  may  be  so  imperfectly  reported  to  us, 
as  that,  if  we  have  only  that  imperfect  report,  there 
may  be  little  to  show  conclusively  its  miraculous 
character;  and  that,  therefoi-e,  in  rejecting  accounts 
of  miracles  so  circumstanced,  we  may  possibly  be 
rejecting  accounts  of  what  were  real  miracles.  But 
this  is  an  inconvenience  attending  probable  evidence 
from  its  very  nature.  In  rejecting  the  improbable 
testimony  of  the  most  mendacious  of  witnesses,  we 
may,  almost  always,  be  rejecting  something  which 
is  really  true.  But  this  would  be  a  poor  reason 
for  acting  on  the  testimony  of  a  notorious  liar  to  a 
story  antecedently  improbable.  The  narrowness 
and  imperfection  of  the  human  mind  is  such  that 
our  wisest  and  most  prudent  calculations  are  con- 
tinually baffled  by  unexpected  combinations  of  cir- 
cumstances, upon  which  we  could  not  have  reason- 
ably reckoned.  But  this  is  no  good  ground  for  not 
acting  upon  the  calculations  of  wisdom  and  pru- 
dence; because,  after  all,  such  calculations  are  in, 
the  long  run  our  surest  guides. 

It  is  quite  true,  also,  that  several  of  the  Scripture 
miracles  are  so  circumstanced,  that  if  the  reports 
we  have  of  them  stood  alone,  and  came  down  to  us 
only  by  the  channel  of  ordinary  history,  we  should 
be  without  adequate  evidence  of  their  miraculous 
chai'acter;  and  therefore  tliose  particular  miracles 
are  not  to  us  (though  they  doubtless  were  to  the 
original  spectators,  who  could  mark  all  the  circum  ■ 
stances),  by  themselves  and  taken  alone,  siynal- 
or  proper  evidences  of  revelation.  But,  then,  they 
may  be  very  proper  objects  of  faith,  though  not  the 
grounds  of  it.  For  (1.)  these  incidents  are  really 
reported  to  us  as  parts  of  a  course  of  things  which 
we  have  good  evidence  for  believing  to  have  been 
miraculous ;  and,  as  Bishop  Butler  justly  observe^ 
"  supposing  it  acknowledged,  that  our  Saviour  spent 
some  years  in  a  course  of  working  miracles,  there  is 
no  more  peculiar  presumption  worth  mentioning, 
against  his  having  exerted  liis  miraculous  powers 
in  a  certain  degree  greater,  than  in  a  certain  degree 
less ;  in  one  or  two  more  instances,  than  in  one  or 
two  fewer:  in  this,  than  in  another  manner."  And 
(2.)  these  incidents  are  reported  to  us  by  writers 
whom  we  have  good  reasons  for  believing  to  have 
been,  not  ordinary  historians,  but  persons  speciallj 
assisted  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  for  the  purpose  ■'>< 
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givii)f;  a  correct  acoount  of  the  ministry  of  our  Ix)rd 
and  Liis  Apostles. 

In  the  case  of  the  Scripture  miracles,  we  must 
l)e  careful  to  distinguish  the  particular  occadonn 
upon  wliicii  tliey  were  wrought,  from  their  general 
\yurpose  and  design;  yet  not  so  as  to  overlook  ihe 
connection  between  these  two  things. 

There  are  but  few  miracles  recorded  in  Scripture 
of  which  tlie  whole  character  was  merely  evidential 

—  few,  tliat  is,  tiiat  were  merely  displays  of  a  super- 
natural power  made  for  the  sole  purpose  of  attesting 
a  Divine  Kevelation.  Of  this  cliaracter  were  the 
ciiange  of  Moses'  rod  into  a  serpent  at  the  burning 
bush,  the  burning  bush  itself,  the  going  down 
of  the  shadow  upon  the  sun-dial  of  Ahaz,  and  some 
others. 

In  general,  however,  the  mii-acles  recorded  in 
Scripture  have,  besides  the  ultimate  purpose  of 
affording  evidence  of  a  Divine  interposition,  some 
immediate  temporary  purposes  which  they  were 
apparently  wrought  to  serve  —  such  lus  the  curing 
of  diseases,  the  feeding  of  the  hungry,  the  relief  of 
innocent,  or  the  punishment  of  guilty  persons. 
These  immediate  temporary  ends  are  not  without 
value  in  reference  to  the  ultimate  and  general  design 
of  miracles,  as  providing  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
revelation ;  because  they  give  a  moral  character  to 
the  works  wrouglit,  wliich  enables  them  to  display 
not  only  the  power,  but  the  other  attributes  of  the 
agent  performing  them.  And,  in  some  cases,  it 
would  appear  that  miraculous  works  of  a  particular 
kind  were  selected  as  emblematic  or  typical  of  some 
characteristic  of  the  revelation  which  they  were 
intended  to  attest.  Thus,  e.  g.,  the  cure  of  bodily 
diseases  not  only  indicated  the  general  benevolence 
of  the  Divine  Agent,  but  seems  sometimes  to  be 
referred  to  as  an  emblem  of  Christ's  power  to 
remove  the  disorders  of  the  soul.  The  gift  of 
tongues  appears  to  have  been  intended  to  manifest 
the  universality  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  by 
which  all  languages  were  consecrated  to  the  wor- 
ship of  God.  The  casting  out  of  demons  was 
a  type  and  pledge  of  the  presence  of  a  Power  that 
was  ready  to  "destroy  the  works  of  the  devil,"'  in 
every  sense. 

In  this  point  of  view.  Christian  miracles  may  be 
fitly  regarded  as  specimens  of  a  Divine  Power,  al- 
leged to  be  present  —  specimens  so  circumstanced 
as  to  make  obvious,  and  bring  under  the  notice  of 
common  understandings,  the  operations  of  a  Power 

—  tlie  gilt  of  the  Holy  Ghost  —  which  was  really 
supernatural,  but  did  not,  in  its  moral  effects, 
reveal  itself  externally  as  supernatural.  In  this 
sense,  they  seem  to  be  called  the  manifestation  or 
exhibition  of  the  Spirit  —  outward  phenomena 
which  manifested  sensibly  his  presence  and  opera- 
tion in  the  Church :  and  the  record  of  these  mira- 
cles becomes  evidence  to  us  of  the  invisible  presence 
of  Christ  in  his  Church,  and  of  his  government  of 
it  through  ail  ages ;  though  that  presence  is  of  such 
a  nature  as  not  to  be  immediately  distinguishable 
Jrom  the  operation  of  known  moral  motives,  and 
^lat  government  is  carried  on  so  as  not  to  interrupt 
the  ordinary  coune  of  things. 

In  the  case  of  the  Old  Testament  miracles,  again, 
in  order  fully  to  understand  their  evidential  char- 
acter, we  must  consider  the  general  nature  and 
design  of  the  dispensation  with  which  they  were 
connected.  The  sjeneral  design  of  that  dispensa- 
tion appears  to  ha\e  been  to  keep  up  in  one  partic- 
ular race  a  knowledge  o,''  the  one  true  God,  and  of 
-ke  promise  of  a  Messiah  in.  whom  "  all  the  fanjilies 
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of  the  earth  "  should  he  "  blessed."  Ai  d  in  onlei 
to  this  end,  it  appeare  to  have  been  necessiirj  that, 
for  some  time,  God  should  have  assumed  the  char- 
acter of  the  local  Tutelary  Deity  and  Prince  of  that 
particular  people.  And  from  this  peculiar  relation 
in  which  He  stood  to  the  Jewish  people  (aptly  called 
by  Josephus  a  Tiikochacy)  resulted  the  necessity 
of  frequent  miracles,  to  manifest  and  make  sensibly 
perceptible  his  actual  presence  among  a.:d  govern- 
ment over  them.  The  miracles,  therefore,  of  the  Old 
Testament  are  to  be  regarded  as  evider  tial  of  the 
theocratic  government;  and  this  again  is  to  be  con- 
ceived of  as  subordinate  to  the  further  jiurpose  of 
preparing  the  way  for  Christianity,  by  keeping  t  p 
in  the  world  a  knowledge  of  the  true  (Jod  and  of 
his  promise  of  a  Redeemer.  In  this  view,  we  can 
readily  understand  why  the  miraculous  administra- 
tion  of  the  theocracy  was  withdrawn,  as  soon  as  the 
purpose  of  it  had  been  answered  by  working  deeply 
and  permanently  into  the  nund  of  the  Jewish  people 
the  two  great  lessons  which  it  was  intended  to 
teach  them ;  so  that  they  might  be  safely  left  to  the 
ordinary  means  of  instruction,  until  the  publication 
of  a  fresh  revelation  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles 
rendered  further  miracles  necessary  to  attest  their 
mission.  Upon  this  view  also  we  can  perceive  that 
the  miracles  of  the  Old  Testament,  upon  whatever 
immediate  occasions  they  may  have  been  wrought, 
were  subordinate  (and,  in  general,  necessary)  to  the 
design  of  rendering  possible  the  establishment  in 
due  time  of  such  a  religion  as  the  Christian;  and 
we  can  perceive  further  that,  though  the  Jewish 
theocracy  implied  in  it  a  continual  series  of  miracles, 
yet  —  as  it  was  only  temporary  and  local  —  those 
miracles  did  not  violate  God's  general  purpose  of 
carrying  on  the  government  of  the  wmid  by  the 
ordinary  laws  of  nature;  whereas  if  the  Christian 
dispensation  — which  is  permanent  and  univergal  — 
necessarily  implied  in  it  a  series  of  constant  miracles, 
tliat  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  general  purpose 
of  carrying  on  the  government  of  the  world  by 
those  ordinary  laws. 

With  respect  to  the  character  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment miracles,  we  must  also  remember  that  the 
whole  structure  of  the  Jewish  economy  had  reler- 
ence  to  the  peculiar  exigency  of  the  circumstances 
of  a  people  imperfectly  civilized,  and  is  so  distinctly 
described  in  the  New  Testament,  as  dealing  with 
men  according  to  tiie  "hardness  of  their  hearts,"' 
and  being  a  system  of  "  weak  and  beggarly  ele- 
ments," and  a  rudimentary  instruction  for  "chil- 
dren "  who  were  in  the  condition  of  "  slaves."' 
We  are  not,  therefore,  to  judge  of  the  probability 
of  the  miracles  wrought  in  support  of  that  economy 
(so  far  as  i\\e  forms  under  which  they  were  wrought 
are  concerned)  as  if  those  miracles  were  immediately 
intended  for  ourselves.  We  are  not  justified  in 
arguing  either  that  those  miracles  are  incredible 
because  wrought  in  such  a  manner  as  that,  if 
addressed  to  us,  they  would  lower  our  conceptions 
of  the  Divine  J3eing;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
because  those  miracles  —  wrought  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Jewish  economy  —  are  credible 
and  ought  to  be  believed,  there  is  therefore  no 
reason  for  objecting  against  stories  of  similar 
miracles  alleged  to  have  been  wrought  under  the 
quite  different  circumstances  of  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation. 

In  dealing  with  human  testimony ,  it  may  b« 
further  needful  to  notice  (though  very  briefly)  soni* 
refined  subtilties  that  have  been  ocaslonally  intro- 
duced into  this  discussion. 
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It  has  been  sometimes  alleged  that  the  freedom 
f  the  human  will  is  a  circumstance  whicli  renders 
^liance  upon  the  stability  of  laws  in  the  case  of 
auman  conduct  utterly  precarious.  "  In  arguing," 
t  is  said,  "  that  human  beings  cannot  be  supposed 
bo  have  acted  in  a  particular  way,  because  that  would 
involve  a  violation  of  tlie  analogy  of  human  conduct, 
BO  far  as  it  has  been  observed  in  all  ages,  we  tacitly 
assume  that  the  human  mind  is  unalterably  deter- 
mined by  fixed  laws,  in  the  same  way  as  material 
substances.  But  tliis  is  not  the  case  on  the 
hypothesis  of  the  freedom  of  the  will.  The  very 
notion  of  a  fiee  will  is  that  of  a  faculty  which 
determines  itself;  and  which  is  capable  of  choosing 
a  line  of  conduct  quite  repugnant  to  the  influence 
of  any  motive,  however  strong.  There  is  therefore 
no  reason  for  expecting  that  the  operations  of 
human  volition  will  be  conformable  throughout  to 
wiy  fixed  rule  or  analogy  whatever." 

In  reply  to  this  far-sought  and  barren  refinement, 
we  may  observe  —  1.  That,  if  it  be  worth  anything, 
it  is  an  objection  not  merely  against  the  force  of 
human  testimony  in  religious  matters,  but  against 
human  testimony  in  general,  and,  indeed,  against 
all  calculations  of  probability  in  respect  of  human 
conduct  whatsoever.  2.  That  we  have  already 
shown  that,  even  in  resiiect  of  material  phenomena, 
our  practical  measure  of  probability  is  not  derived 
from  any  scientific  axioms  about  crm.se  and  effect, 
or  antecedents  and  consequences,  but  simply  from 
the  likeness  or  unlikeness  of  one  thing  to  another; 
and  therefore,  not  being  deduced  from  premises 
which  assume  causali/y,  cannot  be  shaken  by  the 
denial  of  causality  in  a  particular  case.  3.  That  the 
thing  to  be  accounted  for,  on  the  supposition  of  the 
falsity  of  the  testimony  for  Christian  miracles,  is 
not  accounted  for  by  any  such  capricious  prhiciple 
as  the  arbitrary  freedom  of  the  human  will ;  because 
the  thing  to  be  accounted  for  is  the  agreement  of 
a  number  of  witnesses  in  a  falsehood,  for  the  propa- 
gation of  which  they  could  have  no  intelligible  in- 
jucement.  Now,  if  we  suppose  a  mitnber  of  inde- 
pendent witnesses  to  liave  determined  themselves 
by  rational  motives,  then,  under  the  circumstances 
of  this  particular  instance,  their  agreement  in  a 
true  story  is  sufficiently  accounted  for.  But,  if  we 
suppose  tliem  to  have  each  determined  themselves 
by  mere  whim  and  caprice,  then  their  agreement 
in  the  same  false  story  is  not  accounted  for  at  all. 
The  concurrence  of  such  a  number  of  chances  is 
utterly  incredil)le.  4.  And  finally  we  remark  that 
no  sober  maintainers  of  tlie  freedom  of  the  human 
will  claim  for  it  any  such  unlimited  power  of  self- 
determination  as  this  objection  supposes.  The  free- 
dom of  the  human  will  exhibits  itself  either  in 
cases  where  there  is  no  motive  for  selecting  one 
rather  than  another  among  many  possible  courses 
of  action  that  lie  before  us  —  in  which  cases  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  there  is  nothing  ni07-al  in  its  elec- 
tions whatsoever ;  —  or  in  cases  in  which  there  is  a 
ronflict  of  motives,  and,  e.  g.,  passion  and  appetite, 
jr  custom  or  temporal  interest,  draw  us  one  way, 
*nd  reason  or  conscience  another.  In  these  latter 
iases  the  maintainers  of  the  freedom  of  the  will 
!ontend  that,  under  certain  limits,  we  can  deter- 
nine  ourselves  (not  by  no  motive  at  all,  but)  by 
Hther  of  the  motives  actually  operating  upon  our 
liinds.  Now  it  is  manifest  that  if,  in  the  case  of 
whe  witnesses  to  Christianity,  we  can  show  that 
theiis  was  a  case  of  a  conflict  of  motives  (as  it 
tlearly  was),  and  can  show,  further,  that  their  con- 
iuct  is  inconsistent  with  one  set  of  motives,  the 
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reasonable  inference  is  that  they  determined 
selves,  in  point  of  fact,  by  the  other.  Thug,  though 
in  the  case  of  a  man  strongly  tried  by  a  conflict  of 
motives,  we  might  not,  even  with  the  fullest  knowl- 
edge of  his  character  and  circumstances,  have  been 
able  to  predict  beforehand  how  he  would  act,  that 
would  be  no  reason  for  denying  that,  after  we  had 
come  to  know  how  he  did  act,  we  could  tell  by 
what  motives  he  had  determined  himself  in  choos 
ing  that  particular  line  of  conduct. 

It  has  been  often  made  a  topic  of  complaint 
against  Hume  that,  in  dealing  with  testimony  as  a 
medium  for  proving  miracles,  he  has  resolved  its 
force  entirely  into  our  experience  of  its  veracity, 
and  omitted  to  notice  that,  antecedently  to  all  ex- 
perience, we  are  predisposed  to  give  it  credit  by  a 
kind  of  natural  instinct.  But,  however  nietaphys- 
ically  erroneous  Hume's  analysis  of  our  belief  in 
testimony  may  have  been,  it  is  doubtful  whether, 
in  this  particular  question,  such  a  mistake  is  of  any 
great  practical  importance.  Our  original  predis- 
position is  doubtless  (whether  instinctive  or  not) 
a  predispo-iition  to  believe  all  testimony  indiscrimi- 
rkately:  but  this  is  so  completely  checked,  modified, 
and  controlled,  in  after-life,  by  experience  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  testimony  can  be  safely 
relied  upon,  and  of  those  in  which  it  is  apt  to  mis- 
lead us,  that,  practically,  our  experience  in  these 
respects  may  be  taken  as  a  not  unfair  measure  of 
its  value  as  rational  evidence.  It  is  also  to  be 
observed  that,  while  Hume  has  omitted  this  origi- 
nal instinct  of  belief  in  testimony,  as  an  element  in 
his  calculations,  he  has  also  omitted  to  take  into 
account,  on  the  otlier  side,  any  original  instinctive 
belief  in  the  constancy  of  the  laws  of  nature,  or 
expectation  that  our  future  experiences  will  resem- 
ble our  past  ones.  In  reality,  he  seems  to  have 
resolved  both  these  principles  into  the  mere  associa- 
tion of  ideas.  And,  however  theoretically  erroneous 
he  may  have  been  in  this,  still  it  seems  manifest 
that,  by  making  the  same  mistake  on  both  sides, 
he  has  made  one  error  compensate  another;  and  so 
—  as  far  as  this  branch  of  the  argument  is  con- 
cerned —  brought  out  a  practically  correct  result 
As  we  can  only  learn  by  various  and  repeated  ex- 
periences under  what  circumstances  we  can  safely 
trust  our  expectation  of  the  recurrence  of  apparently 
similar  phenomena,  that  expectation,  being  thus 
continually  checked  and  controlled,  modifies  itself 
into  accordance  with  its  rule,  and  ceases  to  spring 
at  all  where  it  would  be  manifestly  at  variance  with 
its  director.  And  the  same  would  seem  to  be  the 
case  with  our  behef  in  testimony. 

The  argument,  indeed,  in  Hume's  celebrated 
Essay  on  Miracles,  was  very  far  from  being  a  new 
one.  It  had,  as  Mr.  Coleridge  has  pointed  out. 
been  distinctly  indicated  by  South  in  his  sermon  on 
the  incredulity  of  St.  Thomas;  and  there  is  a  re- 
markable statement  of  rrmch  the  same  argument 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Woolston's  Advocate,  in 
Sherlock's  Trial  of  the  Witnesses.  The  restate- 
ment of  it,  however,  by  a  person  of  Hume's  abilities, 
was  of  service  in  putting  men  upon  a  more  f.ccu- 
rate  examination  of  the  true  nature  and  measure 
of  probability;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Hume's 
bold  statement  of  his  unbounded  skepticism  had, 
as  he  contended  it  would  have,  many  useful  results 
in  stimulating  inquiries  that  might  not  otherwise 
have  been  suggested  to  thoughtful  men,  or,  at  least, 
not  prosecuted  with  sufficient  zeal  and  patience. 

Bishop  Butler  seems  to  have  been  very  sensible 
of  the  imperff  ft  state,  in  his  own  time,  of  the  loci'' 
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»f  Proliability;  and,  though  he  appears  to  have 
formed  a  more  accurate  conception  of  it  than  the 
Scotch  school  of  Fhilosopliers  who  succeeded  and 
undertook  to  refute  Hume,  yet  there  is  one  passaj^e 
in  wiiich  we  may  perliaps  detect  a  niisconc('j)tion 
of  the  suhject  in  the  pages  of  even  this  great  writer. 

"There  is,"  he  observes,  "a  very  strong  pre- 
sumption against  common  speculative  truths,  and 
(i(/ainst  the  most  oi'dinary  facts,  before  the  proof 
of  them,  which  yet  is  o\ercome  by  nlvust  any 
Itroof.  There  is  a  presumption  of  millions  to  one 
against  the  story  of  Cajsar  or  any  other  man.  For, 
suppose  a  number  of  common  facts  so  and  so  cir- 
cumstanced, of  which  one  had  no  kind  of  proof, 
slimdd  happen  to  come  into  one's  thoughts;  every 
one  would,  without  any  possible  doubt,  conclude 
them  to  be  false.  And  the  like  may  be  said  oj"^ 
slnyle  common  fact.  And  from  hence  it  appears 
that  the  question  of  importance,  as  to  the  matter 
before  us,  is,  concerning  the  degree  of  the  peculiar 
presumption  against  miracles:  not,  whether  there 
be  any  peculiar  presumption  at  all  against  them. 
For  if  there  he  a  presumption  of  vtill'nms  to  one 
against  the  most  common  facts,  what  can  a  small 
presumption,  additional  to  this,  amount  to,  though 
it  be  peculiar?  It  cannot  be  estimated,  and  is  as 
nothing.'^      {Analogy,  part  2,  c.  ii.) 

It  is  plain  that,  in  this  passage,  Butler  lays  no 
stress  upon  i\\&  peculiarities  of  the  story  of  Cajsar, 
which  he  casually  mentions.  For  he  expressly  adds 
"or  of  any  other  man;"  and  repeatedly  explains 
that  what  he  says  applies  equally  to  any  ordinary 
facts,  or  to  a  single  fact;  so  that,  whatever  be  his 
drift  (and  it  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  somewhat 
obscure),  he  is  not  constructing  an  argument  simi- 
lar to  that  which  has  been  pressed  by  Archbishop 
Whately,  in  his  Historic  Doubts  respecting  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte.  And  this  becomes  still  more  evi- 
dent, when  we  consider  the  extraordinary  medium 
by  which  he  endeavors  to  show  that  there  is  a 
presumption  of  millions  to  one  against  such  "  com- 
mon ordinary  facts"  as  he  is  speaking  of.  For  the 
way  in  which  he  proposes  to  estimate  the  presump- 
tion against  ordinary  facts  is,  by  considering  the 
likelihood  of  their  being  anticipated  beforehand  by 
a  person  guessing  at  random.  But,  surely,  this  is 
not  a  measure  of  the  likelihood  of  the  facts  con- 
sidered in  themselves,  but  of  the  likelihood  of  the 
coincidence  of  the  facts  with  a  rash  and  arbitrary 
anticipation.  The  case  of  a  person  guessing  before- 
hand, and  the  case  of  a  witness  reporting  what  has 
occurred,  are  essentially  different.  In  the  common 
instance,  for  example,  of  an  ordinary  die,  before  the 
cast,  there  is  nothing  to  determine  my  mind,  with 
any  probability  of  a  correct  judgment,  to  the  selec- 
tion of  any  one  of  the  six  faces  rather  than  another: 
and,  therefore,  we  rightly  say  that  there  are  five 
jhances  to  one  against  any  one  side,  considered  as 
"hus  arbitrarily  selected.  But  when  a  person,  who 
nas  had  opportunities  of  observing  the  cast,  reports 
o  me  the  presentation  of  a  particular  face,  there  is 
evidently  no  such  presumption  against  the  coinci- 
lenceof /r/.s  statement  and  the  actual  fact;  because 
he  has,  by  the  supposition,  had  ample  means  of 
ascertaining  the  real  state  of  the  occurrence.  And 
it  seems  plain  that,  in  the  case  of  a  credible  witness, 
me  should  as  readily  believe  his  report  of  the  cast 
»f  a  die  with  a  million  of  sides,  as  of  one  with  only 
«x;  though  in  respect  of  a  random  guess  before- 
hand, the  chances  against  the  correctness  of  the 
^ess  would  be  vastly  greater  in  the  former  case, 
than  in  that  of  an  ordinary  cube. 
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Furthermore,  if  any  common  by-stander  were  to 
rejwrt  a  series  of  successive  throws,  as  having  taken 
place  in  the  following  order —  1,  6,  3,  6,  6,  '2  —  no 
one  would  feel  any  difficulty  in  receiving  his  testi- 
niony;  but  if  we  further  become  aware  that  he,  or 
anybody  else,  hafl  beforehand  professed  to  guess  or 
predict  that  precise  series  of  throws  upon  that  par- 
ticular occasion,  we  shoidd  certainly  no  longer  give 
his  report  the  same  ready  and  uidiesitating  acqui- 
escence. We  should  at  once  suspect,  either  that 
the  witness  was  deceiving  us,  or  that  the  die  was 
loaded,  or  tampered  with  in  some  way,  to  producp 
a  conformity  with  the  anticipated  sequence.  Th'c 
places  in  a  clear  light  the  difference  between  tlw 
case  of  the  coincidence  of  an  ordinary  event  with  i, 
random  predetermination,  and  the  case  of  an  ordi- 
nary event  considered  in  itself. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  chances  to  which  Butler 
seems  to  refer  as  a  presumption  against  ordinary 
events,  are  not  in  ordinary  cases  overcome  by  testi- 
mony at  all.  The  testimony  has  nothing  to  do 
with  them ;  because  they  are  chances  against  the 
event  considered  as  the  subject  of  a  random  vatici- 
nation, not  as  the  subject  of  a  report  made  by  an 
actual  observer.  It  is  possible,  however,  that, 
throughout  this  obscure  passage,  Butler  is  arguing 
upon  the  principles  of  some  objector  unknown  to 
us;  and,  indeed,  it  is  certain  that  some  writers 
upon  the  doctrine  of  chances  (who  were  far  from 
friendly  to  revealed  religion)  have  utterly  confounded 
together  the  questions  of  the  chances  against  the 
coincidence  of  an  ordinary  event  with  a  random 
guess,  and  of  the  probability  of  such  an  event  con- 
sidered by  itself. 

But  it  should  be  observed  that  what  we  com- 
monly call  the  chances  against  an  ordinary  event 
are  not  specif  c,  but  particular.  They  are  chances 
against  this  event,  not  against  this  kind  of  event. 
The  chances,  in  the  case  of  a  die,  are  the  chances 
against  a  particular  face;  not  against  the  coming 
up  (f  some  face.  The  coming  up  of  some  face  is 
not  a  thing  subject  to  random  anticipation,  and, 
therefore,  we  say  that  there  are  no  chances  against 
it  at  all.  But,  as  the  presumption  that  some  face 
will  come  up  is  a  specif  c  presumption,  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  presumption  against  any  particular 
face;  so  the  presumption  against  no  face  coming 
up  (which  is  really  the  same  thing,  and  equivalent 
to  the  presumption  against  a  miracle,  considered 
merely  in  its  physical  strangeness)  must  be  specif  c 
also,  and  diflTerent  from  the  presumption  against 
any  particular  form  of  such  a  miracle  selected 
beforehand  by  an  arbitrary  anticipation.  For  mi- 
raculous facts,  it  is  evident,  are  sulject  to  the 
doctrine  of  chances,  each  in  particidar,  in  tlie  same 
way  as  ordinary  facts.  Thus,  e.  g.  supposing  a 
mira-'le  to  be  wrought,  the  cube  might  be  changed 
into  M)y  geometrical  figure:  and  we  can  see  no 
reason  for  selecting  one  rather  than  another,  or  the 
substance  might  be  changed  from  ivory  to  metal, 
and  then  one  metal  would  be  as  likely  as  another. 
But  no  one,  probably,  would  say  that  he  would 
believe  the  specific  fact  of  svch  a  miracle  upon 
the  same  proof,  or  anything  like  the  same  proof, 
as  that  on  which,  such  a  miracle  being  svyposed, 
he  would  believe  the  report  of  any  particular  form 
of  it — such  form  being  just  as  likely  beforehand 
as  any  other. 

Indeed,  if  "almost  any  proof"  were  capable  of 
overcoming  presumptions  of  millions  to  one  againit 
a  fact,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  we  could  rea^onablj 
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fqect  any  report  of  anything,  on  the  ground  of 
intecedent  presumptions  against  its  credibility. 

The  Ecciedadicril  Miracles  are  not  delivered  to 
us  by  inspired  historians;  nor  do  they  seem  to  form 
any  part  of  the  same  series  of  events  as  the  mira- 
cles of  the  New  Testament. 

The  miracles  of  the  New  Testament  (setting 
aside  those  wrought  by  Christ  Himself)  appear  to 
have  been  worked  by  a  power  conferred  upon  par- 
ticular persons  according  to  a  regular  law,  in  virtue 
of  which  that  power  was  ordinarily  transmitted 
from  one  person  to  another,  and  the  only  persons 
privileged  thus  to  transmit  that  power  were  the 
Apostles.  The  only  exceptions  to  this  rule  were, 
(1)  the  Apostles  themselves,  and  (2)  the  family  of 
Conielius,  who  were  the  first-fruits  of  the  Gentiles. 
In  all  other  cases,  miraculous  gifts  were  conferred 
oidy  by  the  laying  on  of  the  Apostles'  hands.  By 
this  ari-angement,  it  is  evident  that  a  provision  was 
made  for  the  total  ceasing  of  that  miraculous  dis- 
pensation within  a  limited  period :  because,  on  the 
death  of  the  last  of  the  Apostles,  the  ordinary  chan- 
nels would  be  all  stopped  through  which  such  gifts 
were  transmitted  in  the  Church. 

Thus,  in  Acts  viii.,  though  Philip  is  described  as 
working  many  miracles  among  the  Samaritans,  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  ever  thought  of  imparting 
the  same  power  to  any  of  his  converts.  That  is 
reserved  for  the  Apostles  Peter  and  John,  who 
confer  the  miraculous  gifts  by  the  innx)sition  of 
their  hands:  and  this  power,  of  imparting  miracu- 
lous gifts  to  others,  is  clearly  recognized  by  Simon 
Magus  as  a  distinct  privilege  belonging  to  the 
Apostles,  and  quite  beyond  anything  that  He  had 
seen  exercised  before.  •'  When  Simon  saw  that 
throufjh  laying  on  of  the  Apostles''  hands  the  Holy 
Ghost  was  given,  he  offered  them  money,  saying, 
Give  me  also  this  power,  that  on  whomsoever  I  lay 
hands,  he  may  receive  the  Holy  Ghost." 

This  separation  of  the  Rite  by  which  miraculous 
^fts  were  conferred  from  Baptism,  by  which  mem- 
bers were  admitted  into  the  Church,  seems  to  have 
Oeen  wisely  ordained  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
\wo  ideas,  of  ordinary  and  extraordinary  gifts,  dis- 
tinct, and  providing  for  the  approaching  cessation 
of  the  former  without  shaking  the  stabihty  of  an 
institution  which  was  designed  to  be  a  permanent 
Sacrament  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 

And  it  may  also  be  observed  in  passing,  that  this 
same  separation  of  the  effects  of  these  two  Kites, 
aflfords  a  presumption  that  the  miraculous  gifts, 
bestowed,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  only  in  the  former, 
were  not  merely  the  result  of  highly  raised  enthu- 
siasm ;  because  experience  shows  that  violent  symp- 
toms of  enthusiastic  transport  would  have  been 
much  more  likely  to  have  shown  themselves  in  the 
first  ardor  of  conversion  than  at  a  later  period  —  in 
the  very  crisis  of  a  change,  than  after  that  cliange 
had  been  confirmed  and  settled. 

One  passage  has,  indeed,  been  appealed  to  as 
seeming  to  indicate  the  permanent  residence  of  mi- 
raculous powers  in  the  Ciiristian  Church  through 
all  ages,  Mark  xvi.  17,  18.     But  — 

(1.)  That  passage  itself  is  of  doubtful  authority, 
lince  we  know  that  it  was  omitted  in  most  of  the 
lireek  MSS.  which  Eusebius  was  able  to  examine 
n  the  4th  century:  and  it  is  still  wanting  in  some 
>f  the  most  important  that  remain  to  us. 

(2.)  It  does  not  necessarily  itnpb  more  than  a 
oromise  that  such  miraculous  powers  should  exhibit 
Uieraselves  among  the  immediate  converts  of  the 
iposties. 
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And  (3)  this  latter  interpretation  is  supported 
by  what  follows — "And  they  went  forth,  and 
preached  everywhere,  the  Lord  working  with  them, 
and  confirming  the  loord  with  the  accompanying 
signs  J''' 

It  is,  indeed,  confessed  by  the  latest  and  ablest 
defenders  of  the  ecclesiastical  miracles  that  the 
great  mass  of  them  were  essentially  a  new  dispen- 
sation; but  it  is  contended,  that  by  those  who 
believe  in  the  Scripture  miracles  no  strong  ante- 
cedent improbability  against  such  a  dispensatioiA 
can  be  reasonably  entertained ;  because,  for  them, 
the  Scripture  miracles  have  already  "  borne  the 
brunt ''  of  the  infidel  objection,  and  "  broken  the 
ice." 

But  this  is  wholly  to  mistake  the  matter. 

If  the  only  olyection  antecedently  to  proof  against 
the  ecclesiastical  miracles  were  a  presumption  of 
their  impossibility  or  incredibility  —  simply  as  mira- 
cles, this  allegation  might  be  pertinent;  because 
he  that  admits  that  a  miracle  has  taken  place,  can- 
not consistently  hold  that  a  miracle  as  such  is 
impossible  or  incredible.  But  the  antecedent  pre- 
sumption against  the  ecclesiastical  miracles  rises 
upon  four  distinct  grounds,  no  one  of  which  can  be 
properly  called  a  ground  of  infidel  objection. 

( 1 . )  It  arises  from  the  very  nature  of  probability, 
and  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  which 
compels  us  to  take  the  analogy  of  general  expe- 
rience as  a  measure  of  likelihood.  And  this  pre- 
sumption it  is  manifest  is  neither  religious  nor 
irreligious,  but  antecedent  to,  and  involved  in,  all 
probable  reasoning. 

A  miracle  may  be  said  to  take  place  when,  under 
certain  moral  circumstances,  a  physical  consequent 
follows  upon  an  antecedent  which  general  experi- 
ence shows  to  have  no  natural  aptitude  for  pro- 
ducing such  a  consequent;  or,  when  a  consequent 
fails  to  follow  upon  an  antecedent  which  is  always 
attended  by  that  consequent  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  nature.  A  blind  man  recovering  sight  upon  his 
touching  the  bones  of  SS.  Gervasius  and  Protasius, 
is  an  instance  of  the  former.  St.  Alban,  walking 
after  his  head  was  cut  off,  and  carrying  it  in  his 
hand,  may  be  given  as  an  example  of  the  latter 
kind  of  miracle.  Now,  though  such  occurrences 
cannot  be  called  impossible,  because  they  involve  no 
self-contradiction  in  the  notion  of  them,  and  we 
know  that  there  is  a  power  in  existence  quite  ade- 
quate to  produce  them,  yet  they  must  always  remain 
antecedently  improbable,  unless  we  can  see  reasons 
for  expecting  that  that  power  will  pi'oduce  them. 
The  invincible  original  instinct  of  our  nature  — 
without  reliance  on  which  we  could  not  set  one  foot 
before  another  —  teaches  as  its  first  lesson  to  expect 
similar  consequents  upon  what  seem  similar  physi- 
cal antecedents;  and  the  results  of  this  instinctive 
belief,  checked,  modified,  and  confirmed  by  the 
experience  of  mankind  in  countless  times,  places, 
and  circumstances,  constitutes  what  is  called  our 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature.  Destroy,  or  even 
shake,  this  knowledge,  as  applied  to  practice  in 
ordinary  life,  and  all  the  uses  and  purposes  of  life 
are  at  an  end.  If  the  real  sequences  of  things 
were  liable,  like  those  in  a  drea  n,  to  random  and 
capricious  variations,  on  which  no  one  could  calcu- 
late beforehand,  there  would  Ije  no  measures  of 
probability  or  improbability.  If  e.  g.  it  were  a 
measuring  case  whether,  upon  immersing  a  lighted 
candle  in  water,  the  candle  should  be  extinguished, 
or  the  water  ignited,  —  or,  whether  inhaling  th« 
common  air  should  support  life  or  produce  death  - 
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t  is  plain  that  the  whole  course  of  the  world  ^ould 
be  brought  to  a  stand-still.  There  would  be  no 
irder  of  nature  at  all ;  and  all  the  rules  that  are 
built  on  the  staliility  of  that  order,  and  all  the 
measures  of  judgment  that  are  derived  from  it, 
would  be  worth  nothing.  We  should  be  living  in 
fairy-land,  not  on  earth. 

(2. )  This  (/eneral  antecedent  presumption  against 
miracles,  as  varying  from  the  analogy  of  general 
experience,  is  (as  we  have  said)  neither  religious 
nor  irreligious  —  neither  rational  nor  irrational  — 
but  springs  from  the  very  nature  of  probability: 
and  it  cannot  be  denied  without  shaking  the  basis 
of  all  probable  evidence  whether  for  or  against  re- 
ligion. 

Nor  does  the  admission  of  the  existence  of  the 
Deity,  or  the  admission  of  the  actual  occurrence 
of  the  Christian  miracles,  tend  to  remove  this  ante- 
cedent improbability  against  miracles  circumstanced 
as  the  ecclesiastical  miracles  generally  are. 

If,  indeed,  the  only  presumption  against  miracles 
were  one  against  their  possibility  —  this  might  be 
truly  described  as  an  atheistic  presumption ;  and 
then  the  proof,  from  natural  reason,  of  the  existence 
of  a  God,  or  the  proof  of  the  actual  occurrence  of 
any  one  miracle  would  ivlwlly  remove  that  pre- 
sumption; and,  upon  the  removal  of  that  presump- 
tion, there  would  remain  none  at  all  against 
miracles,  however  frequent  or  however  strange ;  and 
miraculous  occurrences  would  be  as  easily  proved, 
and  also  as  likely  beforehand^  as  the  most  ordinary 
events ;  so  that  there  would  be  no  improbability  of 
a  miracle  being  wrought  at  any  moment,  or  upon 
any  conceivable  occasion;  and  the  slightest  testi- 
mony would  suffice  to  establish  tlie  truth  of  any 
story,  however  widely  at  variance  with  the  analogy 
of  ordinary  experience. 

But  the  true  presumption  against  miracles  is  not 
against  i\\e\v  possibility^  but  their  probability.  And 
this  presumption  cannot  be  wholly  removed  by 
showing  an  adequate  cause;  unless  we  hold  that 
(dl  presumptions  drawn  from  the  analogy  of  expe- 
rience or  the  assumed  stability  of  the  order  of  nature 
are  removed  by  showing  the  existence  of  a  cause 
capable  of  changing  the  order  of  nature  —  i.  e.  un- 
less we  hold  that  the  admission  of  God's  existence 
involves  the  destruction  of  all  measures  of  prob- 
ability drawn  from  the  analogy  of  experience.  The 
ordinary  sequences  of  nature  are,  doubtless,  the  re- 
sult of  the  Divine  will.  But  to  suppose  the  Divine 
will  to  vary  its  mode  of  operation  in  conjunctures 
upon  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  calculate,  and 
under  circumstances  apparently  similar  to  those 
which  are  perpetually  recurring,  would  be  to  sup- 
{X)se  that  the  course  of  things  is  (to  all  intents  and 
purposes  of  human  life)  as  mutable  and  capricious 
as  if  it  were  governed  by  mere  chance. 

Nor  can  the  admission  that  God  has  actually 
wrought  such  miracles  as  attest  the  Christian 
religion,  remove  the  general  presumption  against 
miracles  as  improliable  occurrences.  The  evidence 
on  which  revelation  stands  has  proved  that  the 
Almighty  has,  under  special  circumstances  and  for 
gpecial  ends,  exerted  his  power  of  changing  the 
vrdinary  course  of  nature.  This  may  be  fairly 
relied  on  as  mitigating  the  presumption  against 
Piracies  under  the  same  ci/rcumstances  as  those 
vhich  it  has  established :  but  miracles  which  can- 
uot  avail  themselves  of  the  benefit  of  that  Inio  (as  it 
may  he  called)  of  miravles,  which  such  conditions 
Indicate,  are  plaiidy  involved  in  all  the  antecedent 
Uffieulties  which  attacii  to  miracles  in  general,  as 
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vaiying  from  the  law  of  nature,  besides  the  npecial 
difficulties  which  Ijelotig  to  them  as  varying  from 
the  laio  of  miracles,  so  far  as  we  know  anything 
of  that  law.  And  it  is  vain  to  allege  that  God  may 
have  other  ends  for  miracles  than  those  plain  onea 
for  which  the  Scripture  miracles  were  wrought. 
Such  a  plea  can  be  of  no  weight,  unless  we  can 
change  at  pleasure  the  ^'■may'"  into  a  "must"  or 
"  has."  Ui)til  the  design  appear,  we  cannot  use 
it  as  an  element  of  probability;  but  we  must,  in 
the  mean  while,  determine  the  question  by  the  or- 
dinary rules  which  regulate  the  proof  of  fkcts.  A 
mere  "  may  "  is  counterbalanced  by  a  "  may  not." 
It  cannot  surely  be  meant  that  miracles  have,  bj 
the  proof  of  a  revelation,  ceased  to  be  miracles  — 
i.  e.  rare  and  wonderful  occurrences  —  so  as  t.n 
make  the  chances  equal  of  a  miracle  and  an  ordinary 
event.  And  if  this  be  not  held,  then  it  nm.st  be 
admitted  that  the  laws  which  regulate  miracles  are. 
in  some  way  or  other,  laws  which  render  them 
essentially  strant/e  or  unusual  events,  and  insure 
the  general  stability  of  the  course  of  nature.  What- 
ever other  elements  enter  into  the  law  of  miracles, 
a  necessary  infrequency  is  one  of  them :  and  until 
we  can  see  some  of  the  positive  elements  of  the  law 
of  miracles  in  operation  (/.  e.  some  of  the  elements 
which  do  not  check,  but  require  miracles)  this 
negative  element,  which  we  do  see,  must  act  strongly 
against  the  probability  of  their  recurrence. 

It  is  indeed  quite  true  that  Christianity  has 
revealed  to  us  the  permanent  operation  of  a  super- 
natural order  of  things  actually  going  on  around 
us.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  notion  of  such  a 
supernatural  system  as  the  Christian  dispensation 
is,  to  lead  us  to  expect  continual  interferences  with 
the  common  course  of  nature.  Not  the  necessity 
of proviriff  its  supernatural  character:  for  (1.)  that 
has  been  sufficiently  proved  once  for  all,  and  the 
proof  sufficiently  attested  to  us,  and  (2.)  it  is  not 
pretended  that  the  mass  of  legendary  miracles  are, 
in  this  sense,  evidential.  Nor  are  such  continual 
miracles  involved  in  it  by  express  promise,  or  by 
the  very  frame  of  its  constitution.  For  they  mani- 
festly are  not.  "  So  is  the  kingdom  of  God,  as  if 
a  man  should  cast  seed  into  the  ground,  and  should 
sleep  and  rise,  night  and  day,  and  the  seed  should 
spring  and  grow  up  he  knoweth  not  how,"  etc. — 
the  parable  manifestly  indicating  that  the  ordinary 
visible  course  of  things  is  only  interfered  with  by 
the  Divhie  husbandman,  in  planting  and  renjnng 
the  great  harvest.  Nor  do  the  answers  given  to 
prayer,  or  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  our 
minds,  interfere  discoverably  with  any  one  law  of 
outward  nature,  or  of  the  inward  economy  of  our 
mental  frame.  The  system  of  grace  is,  indeed, 
sujyernatural,  but,  in  no  sense  and  in  no  case,  pi'e- 
ternatural.  It  disturbs  in  no  way  the  regular 
sequences  which  all  men's  experience  teaches  them 
to  anticipate  as  not  improbable. 

(3.)  It  is  acknowledged  by  the  ablest  defenderg 
of  the  ecclesiastical  miracles  that,  for  the  most  part, 
they  belong  to  those  classes  of  miracles  which  are 
described  as  ambiguous  and  tentative  —  i.  e.  they 
are  cases  in  which  the  effect  (if  it  occurred  at  all) 
may  have  been  the  result  of  natural  causes,  and 
where,  upon  the  application  of  the  same  means,  the 
desired  effect  was  only  sometimes  produced.  These 
characters  are  always  highly  suspicious  marks.  And 
though  it  is  quite  true  —  as  has  been  remarked 
already  —  that  real  miracles,  and  sxwh  as  were 
clearly  discernible  as  such  U)  the  original  spectator* 
may  be  so  imperfectly  reported  to  us  as  to  wear  ta 
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Miiti^uous  appearance  —  it  still  remains  a  violation 
if  all  the  laws  of  evidence  to  admit  a  narrative 
which  leaves  a  miracle  ambiguous  as  the  ground  ol 
3ur  belief  that  a  miracle  has  really  been  wrought. 
If  an  inspired  author  declare  a  particular  effect  to 
have  been  wrought  by  the  immediate  interj)osition 
of  God,  we  then  admit  the  miraculous  nature  of 
that  event  on  his  authority,  though  his  description 
of  its  outward  circumstances  may  not  be  full  enough 
to  enable  us  to  form  such  a  judgment  of  it  from 
the  repoi-t  of  those  circumstances  alone:  or  if, 
amongst  a  series  of  indubitable  miracles,  some  are 
but  hastily  and  loosely  repoi-ted  to  us,  we  may  safely 
admit  them  as  a  part  of  that  series,  though  if  we 
met  them  in  any  other  connection  we  should  view 
them  in  a  different  light.  Thus,  if  a  skillful  and 
experienced  physician  records  his  judgment  of  the 
nature  of  a  particular  disorder,  well  known  to  him, 
and  ii-  the  diagnosis  of  which  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible foi  him  to  be  mistaken,  we  may  safely  take 
his  word  f^r  that,  even  though  he  may  have  men- 
tioned only  a  few  of  the  symptoms  which  marked 
a  particulai  case:  or,  if  we  knew  that  the  plague 
was  raging  at  a  particular  spot  and  time,  it  would 
require  much  less  evidence  to  convince  us  that  a 
particular  person  had  died  of  that  distemper  there 
and  then,  than  if  his  death  were  attributed  to  that 
disease  in  a  place  which  the  plague  had  never  visited 
for  centuries  before  and  after  the  alleged  occurrence 
of  his  case. 

(4  )  Though  it  is  not  true  that  the  Scripture 
miracles  have  so  "  borne  the  brunt"  of  the  a  priori 
objection  to  miracles  as  to  remove  all  peculiar  pre- 
sumption against  them  as  improbable  events,  there 
is  a  sense  in  which  they  may  be  truly  said  to  have 
prepared  the  way  for  those  of  the  ecclesiastical 
legends.  But  it  is  one  which  aggravates,  instead 
of  extenuating,  their  improbability.  The  narratives 
of  the  Scripture  miracles  may  very  probably  have 
tended  to  raise  an  expectation  of  miracles  in  the 
minds  of  weak  and  credulous  persons,  and  to  en- 
courage designing  men  to  attempt  an  imitation  of 
them.  And  this  suspicion  is  confirmed  when  we 
observe  that  it  is  precisely  those  instances  of  Scrip- 
ture miracles  which  are  most  easily  imitable  by 
fraud,  or  those  which  are  most  apt  to  strike  a  wild 
and  mythical  fancy,  which  seem  to  be  the  types 
which  —  with  extravagant  exaggeration  and  distor- 
tion —  are  principally  copied  in  the  ecclesiastical 
niracles.  In  this  sense  it  may  be  said  that  the 
!)cripture  narratives  "  broke  the  ice,"  and  prepared 
ke  way  for  a  whole  succession  of  legends;  just  as 
any  great  and  striking  character  is  followed  by  a 
host  of  imitators,  who  endeavor  to  reproduce  him, 
not  by  copying  what  is  really  essential  to  his  great- 
ness, but  by  exaggerating  and  distorting  some  minor 
peculiarities  in  which  his  great  qualities  may  some- 
times have  been  exhibited. 

But  —  apart  from  any  leading  preparation  thus 
afforded  —  we  know  that  the  ignorance,  fraud,  and 
enthusiasm  of  mankind  have  in  almost  every  age 
and  country  produced  such  a  lumierous  spawn  of 
fmrious  prodigies,  as  to  make  false  stories  of  mir- 
icles,  under  certain  circumstances,  a  thing  to  be 
aturally  expected.  Hence,  unless  it  can  be  dis- 
tinctly shown,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  that 
■narratives  of  miracles  are  not  attrihidnbte  to  such 
sausea  —  that  they  are  mot  the  offspring  of  such  a 
iiarentage  —  the  reasonable  rules  of  evidence  seen: 
5i)  require  that  we  should  refer  them  to  their  usua.' 
Did  best  known  causes. 

Nor  can  there  be,  as  some  weak  persons  are  apt 
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to  imagine,  any  impiety  in  such  a  course.  On  the 
contrary,  true  piety,  or  religious  reverence  of  God, 
requires  us  to  abstain  with  scrupulous  care  from 
attributing  to  Him  any  works  which  we  have  not 
good  reason  for  believing  Him  to  have  wrought 
It  is  not  piety,  but  profane  audacity,  which  vei> 
tures  to  refer  to  God  that  which,  according  to  the 
best  rules  of  probability  which  He  has  Himself 
furnished  us  with,  is  most  likely  to  have  been 
the  product  of  human  ignorance,  or  fraud,  or 
folly. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  may  conclude  that 
the  mass  of  the  ecclesiastical  miracles  do  not  form 
any  part  of  the  same  series  as  those  related  in 
Scripture,  which  latter  are,  therefore,  unaffected  by 
any  decision  we  may  come  to  with  respect  to  the 
former;  and  that  they  are  pressed  by  the  weight 
of  three  distinct  presumptions  against  them  — being 
improbable  (1)  as  varying  from  the  analogy  of 
nature;  (2)  as  varying  from  the  analogy  of  the 
Scripture- miracles;  (3)  as  resembhng  those  legen- 
dary stories  which  are  the  known  product  of  the 
credulity  or  imposture  of  mankind. 

The  controversy  respecting  the  possibility  of 
miracles  is  as  old  as  philosophic  literature.  There 
is  a  very  clear  view  of  it,  as  it  stood  in  the  Pagan 
world,  given  by  Cicero  in  his  books  de  Divinntione 
In  the  works  of  Josephus  there  are,  occasionally, 
suggestions  of  naturalistic  explanations  of  O.  T. 
miracles :  but  these  seem  rather  thrown  out  for  the 
purpose  of  gratifying  skeptical  Pagan  readers  than 
as  expressions  of  his  own  belief.  The  other  chief 
authorities  for  Jewish  opinion  are,  Maimonides, 
Moreh  Nebochim,  lib.  2,  c.  35,  and  the  Pirke  Aboth, 
in  Surenhusius's  Mishna,  tom.  iv.  p.  469,  and 
Abarbanel,  Miphnhth  Ehhini,  p.  93.  It  is  hardly 
worth  while  noticing  the  extravagant  hypothesis 
of  Cardan  {De  contrmUctione  Afedicorwn,  I.  2, 
tract.  2)  and  of  some  Italian  atheists,  who  referred 
the  Christian  miracles  to  the  influence  of  the  stars. 
But  a  new  era  in  the  dispute  began  with  Spinoza's 
Trnctatm  Theologico-po/itlciis,  which  contained  the 
germs  of  almost  all  the  infidel  theories  which  have 
since  appeared.  A  list  of  the  principal  replies  to  it 
may  be  seen  in  Fabricius,  Dtlectus  Argumentorum, 
etc.,  c.  43,  p.  697,  Hamburg,  1725. 

A  full  account  of  the  controversy  in  England 
with  the  deists,  during  the  last  century,  will  be 
found  in  Leland's  View  of  the  Deistical  Writers^ 
reprinted  at  London,  1836. 

The  debate  was  renewed,  about  the  middle  of 
that  century,  by  the  publication  of  Hume's  cele- 
brated essay  —  the  chief  replies  to  which  are :  Prin- 
cipal Campbell's  Dissertation  on  Miracles  ;  Hey's 
Norrisinn  Lectures,  vol.  i.  pp.  127-200  :  Bp.  El- 
rington's  Donnellan  Lectures,  Dublin,  1796;  Dr. 
Thomas  Brown,  On  Cause  and  Lffect ;  Paley's 
Evidences  (Introduction);  Archbp.  Whately,  Logic 
(Appendix),  and  his  Historic  Doidds  respecting 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  (the  argument  of  which  the 
writer  of  this  article  has  attempted  to  apply  to  the 
objections  of  Strauss  in  Historic  Cei-tainties,  or  the 
Chronicles  of  Ecnarj\  Parker,  London,  1862).  See 
also  an  interesting  work  by  the  late  Dean  Lyall, 
Propmdla  Prophetica,  reprinted  1854,  Hivington, 
London.  Compare  also  Bp.  Douslas,  Criterion^  or 
Miracles  Examined,  etc.,  London,  1754. 

Within  tne  last  few  years  the  controversy  has 
been  reopened  by  the  late  Professor  Baden  Powell 
in  The  Unity  of  Worlds,  and  some  remarks  on  t^fl 
study  of  evidences  pubhshed  in  the  now  celebrated 
volume  of  Essays  and  Utviews.     It  would  be  pre- 
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QiAture,  al  present,  i/^  give  a  list  of  the  repliea  to 
10  recent  a  work. 

Tlie  question  of  the  ecclesiastical  miracles  was 
slightly  toucliod  by  Spencer  in  his  notes  on  Origen 
against  (.'elsus,  and  more  fully  by  Le  Moine;  but 
did  not  attract  general  attention  till  Middleton  pub- 
lished liis  famous  Free  Am/uiry,  1748.  Several 
replies  were  written  by  Dodwell  (junior),  Chapman, 
Church,  etc.,  which  do  not  seem  to  have  attracted 
much  permanent  attention.  Some  good  remarks 
on  the  general  sulyect  occur  in  Jortin's  Rtmarks 
on  Eccksiitstical  History,  and  in  Warburton's 
Julian.  This  controversy  also  has  of  late  years 
been  reopened  by  Ur.  Newman,  in  an  essay  on 
miracles  originally  prefixed  to  a  translation  of 
Fleury's  A'cclesi'isticnl  History,  and  since  repub- 
lished in  a  separate  form.  Dr.  Newman  had  pre- 
viously, while  a  Protestant,  examined  the  whole 
subject  of  miracles  in  an  article  upon  ApoUonius 
Tyanseus  in  the  Encyclopcedia  Metropolitann. 

W.  F. 

*  The  differences  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
reality  of  miracles  arise  often  from  differences  of 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  word ;  and 
the  differences  in  regard  to  the  word  "  miracles." 
arise  often  from  differences  in  regard  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term  "laws  of  nature."  Therefore  we 
inquire :  — 

A.  What  are  the  laws  of  nature  ? 

One  definition  involving  several  others  is  this: 
the  forces  and  tendencies  essential  to  material  sub- 
stances and  the  finite  minds  of  the  world,  and  so 
adjusted  to  each  other  in  a  system  as,  in  their 
established  mode  of  operation,  to  necessitate  uniform 
phenomena.  We  speak  of  these  forces  and  tenden- 
cies not  as  accidental  but  as  essential ;  not  as  essen- 
tial to  matter  as  sur/i,  but  to  the  different  species 
of  matter;  not  to  all  finite  minds,  but  to  those  of 
which  we  are  informed  by  reason  as  distinct  from 
,  revelation.  When  the  angel  is  described  (Bel,  36) 
as  carrying  Habbacuc  l>y  tlie  hair  of  the  bead  to 
Babylon,  he  is  not  described  as  complying  with  tfie 
laws  of  nature,  althouy;h  he  may  have  complied 
with  a  law  of  the  av.//els.  On  the  preceding  defi- 
nition of  the  laws  of  nature  both  an  atheist  and 
a  theist  can  unite  in  discussing  the  question  of 
miracles.  Still,  from  those  laws  a  theist  infers  that 
there  is  a  law-giver  and  a  law-administrator;  from 
the  system  of  natural  forces  and  tendencies  lie  in- 
fers the  existence  of  a  mind  who  once  created  and 
now  preserves  tliem.  Believing  that  they  are  only 
the  instruments  by  which  God  uniformly  causes 
or  occasions  the  phenomena  which  take  place,  a 
thaist  is  correct  when  be  defines  the  laws  of  nature 
in  their  idtiiiiale  reference  as  "  the  established 
method  of  God's  operation."  It  may  seem,  but  it 
.8  far  from  heintj,  needless  to  add,  tliat  the  phrase, 
laws  of  nature,  is  a  figure  of  speech,  and  gives  rise 
'o  other  figures.  Derived  from  the  Saxon  lagu,  lag. 
Ink,  the  word  law  suiji:<j;ests  that  which  is  (1)  laid, 
fixed,  settled  (Gesetz,  soinething  laid  down);  (2)  laid 
(loton  by  a  superior  being;  (3)  so  fixed  as  to  make 
uniform  sequences  necessary.  In  its  literal  use  it 
denotes  such  a  command  of  a  superior  as  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  conscience  and  will,  and  is  accom- 
^aniefl  with  a  threat  making  obedience  necessary 
hi  relation  to  happiness.  In  its  figurative  use  the 
^onmiand  is  the  system  of  natural  forces  and  ten- 
dencies ;  the  obetlience  is  the  course  of  natural 
phenomena  which  are  necessary  not  in  the  relative 
but  in  the  absolute  sense.  God  said:  "  I^t  the 
wuth  bring  forth  grass "" ;  he  spake  to  the  animals 
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and  said:  "  Be  fruitful  and  muhipi}.  '  The  i^^ 
words  which  he  spoke  in  the  creation  he  continuet 
to  speak  in  the  preservation  of  the  natural  fotoea 
and  tendencies;  and  they  being,  as  it  were,  man- 
datory words,  are  followed  by  events  which  are,  as 
it  were,  obedient  acts. 

B.   What  is  a  miracle? 

Of  this  term  various  definitions  may  be  given, 
each  of  them  correct,  one  of  them  more  convenient 
for  one  use,  another  for  a  diflferent  use. 

1.  A  general  definition,  comprehending  many 
specific  statements,  and  appropriate  to  a  miracle 
considered  as  an  event,  as  a  phenomenon,  is  this: 
a  manifest  violation  of  laws  of  nature  in  reference 
to  the  results  dependent  upon  them.  It  is  objected 
to  this  definition  that  it  supposes  all  the  laws  of 
nature  to  be  violated,  whereas  in  a  miracle  some 
of  these  laws  are  complied  with  (B.  5-8).  But  the 
definition  teaches  only  that  laws,  not  all  the  laws, 
of  nature  are  prevented,  by  some  other  than  natural 
force,  from  producing  the  effects  which,  when  they 
are  not  interfered  with,  they  produce  uniformly. 
It  is  again  objected,  that  the  definition  supposes 
the  laws  of  nature  to  be  violated  m  all  their  rela- 
tions. Just  the  reverse ;  it  does  not  suppose  these 
laws  to  be  violated  in  their  reference  to  a  supposed 
or  imagined  power  on  which  they  depend,  but  only 
in  reference  to  the  results  which  almost  uniformly 
depend  upon  them ;  not  in  respect  of  any  thing 
which  is  above  and  before  them,  but  merely  in 
respect  of  events  which  are  beneath  and  after  them. 
It  is  again  objected,  that  there  is  no  power  above 
the  laws  of  nature,  and  therefore  these  laws  cannot 
be  violated  {vis,  violave).  But  the  objector  has  no 
right  to  assume  that  there  is  no  superior  force  able 
to  control  the  physical  forces  and  tendencies.  An 
objector  adds:  If  the  laws  of  nature  be  laws  of  God, 
they  cannot  be  broken  down  by  a  created  power, 
and  will  not  be  broken  down  by  himself:  he  will 
not  break  through  his  own  ordinances.  But  here 
again  is  a  Petilio  Principii,  a  mere  assumption 
that  while  for  one  purpose  the  author  of  nature 
sustains  its  laws,  he  will  not  for  another  purpose 
interfere  with  their  usual  sequences.  An  objector 
says:  The  word  violation  is  too  figurative  to  be 
used  in  defining  a  miracle.  But  it  is  a  mere 
drawing  out  of  the  figure  involved  in  the  phrase 
"  nature's  laws."  It  gives  consistency  and  com- 
pleteness to  the  metaphor  which  suggests  it.  (A.) 
When  the  customary  sequences  of  physical  laws 
are  suspended  by  some  force  which  is  not  one  of 
those  laws,  then  the  laws  are  said  to  be  lebufl^ed, 
as  when  the  Saviour  "  rebuked  "  the  fever,  and 
"rebuked  "  the  winds,  and  said  to  the  sea:  '  Peace, 
be  still"  (iNIatt.  viii.  20;  Mark  iv.  39;  Luke  viii. 
24,  iv.  39).  It  is  again  oljected  that  a  violation 
of  natural  laws  is  a  miracle,  whether  the  violation 
be  manifest  or  not.  "  This  alters  not  its  nature 
and  essence  '*  (Hume).  But  we  do  not  care  to 
include  in  our  definition  such  imajxinary  events  as 
never  occurred,  and  we  do  not  lielleve  that  there 
have  been  violations  of  natural  law  unless  they  have 
been  manifest.  Besides,  if  secret  violations  of  this 
law  have  occurred,  they  excite  no  theological  in- 
terest, and  are  not  within  the  pale  of  our  theolog- 
ical discussion.  In  proportion  as  men  fail  to  see 
evidence  that  a  physical  law  was  violated  in  the 
phenomenon  described  as  .losbua's  "  stopping  the 
sun,"  just  in  that  proportion  do  men  lose  their 
special  motives  for  proving  that  the  narrative  ii 
fabulous,  or  poetical,  or  a  true  history.  A  secret 
miracle  belongs  to  a  secret  ipvelation.  but  ii  ih» 
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irfo/^an,  as  such,  does  not  care  for  things  "  clone  in 
»  corner."  A  true  miracle  is  proved  to  be  such  by 
its  own  nature,  and  not  by  the  mere  testimony  of 
the  person  who  works  it.  Usage  and  convenience 
permit  our  limiting  the  word  to  those  supernatural 
phenomena  which  give  in  themselves  proof  of  their 
contrariety  to  natural  law.  Mohammed  and  his 
prophets  may  affirm  the  Koran  to  be  a  miracle; 
but  we  cannot  take  their  word  for  it;  the  book  does 
not,  more  than  the  Iliad  or  the  vEneid,  present 
ofwious  signs  of  a  power  going  beyond  the  human. 
It  h  further  olyected,  that  as  thi  phrase,  violation 
af  nature's  laws,  may  imply  something  more  than 
a  miracle,  even  an  impossibility,  so  it  may  denote 
something  less  than  a  miracle.  Thus  we  say  that 
a  clumsy  mechanic  liulutes  the  laws  of  the  screw, 
le\er,  etc.,  when  he  breaks  them  Ijy  a  violent  use 
for  which  they  were  never  adapted  ;  a  student 
violates  the  laws  of  the  eye;  an  orator  violates  the 
laws  of  the  larynx ;  a  debauchee  violates  the  laws 
of  his  constitution.  But  in  these  and  similar  in- 
stances the  laws  of  nature  are  regarded  in  reference 
to  their  uses  ;  in  a  miracle,  they  are  regarded  in 
reference  to  the  results  which  would  ensue  from 
them  if  they  were  not  suspended  by  a  foreign 
I  power. 

2.  The  general  definition  may  be  explained  by 
a  a/;eci/?c  one ;  a  miracle  is  a  phenomenon  which, 
occurring  without  regularity  of  time  and  place,  and 
in  manifest  violation  of  nature's  laws  as  they  com- 
monly operate,  could  not  have  been  definitely  fore- 
seen and  calculated  upon  by  the  man  wlio  pretends 
that  it  was  wrought  in  his  l)ehalf.  If  it  did  not 
occur  without  regularity  of  time  and  place,  it  could 
not  occur  in  iiKinifcst  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature. 
Many  writers  (like  an  Edinburgh  Reviewer  in  No. 
254)  descril>e  miracles  as  "  the  aiTangements  by 
which,  at  crossing  places  in  tiieir  orbits,  man's 
world  is  met  and  illumined  by  phenomena  belong- 
ing to  another  zone  and  moving  in  another  plane  " ; 
but  such  phenomena,  like  the  appearance  of  a  comet 
once  in  six  hundred  years,  are  still  regular,  and 
therefore  are  not  obviuiis  counteractions  uf  nature's 
laws,  and  of  course  do  not  baSle  the  precise  calcula- 
tions of  men. 

3.  If  tliere  are  laws  which,  as  ordinarily  pre- 
served, necessitate  uniform  phenomena,  and  if  they 
are  in  a  miracle  as  forcibly  suspended  as  the  gen- 
eral definition  indicates,  then  the  suspension  must 
be  a  striking  prodigy  (hence  the  words,  miraculum 
miror ;  daufxa,  Oau/uLacnov,  irapido^ou) ;  must  ex- 
cite the  emotion  of  wonder  (Mark  i.  27,  ii.  12,  iv. 
41,  vi.  51;  Luke  xxiv.  12,  41;  Acts  iii.  10,  11); 
and,  arousing  the  minds  of  men,  will  lead  them  to 
anticipate  some  message  connected  with  it.  The 
kingdom  of  nature,  ns  nature,  "  suffereth  violence"  ; 
and  whyV  John  Foster  describes  the  phenomenon 
as  the  ringing  of  the  great  bell  of  the  universe 
calling  the  multitudes  to  hear  the  sermon.  There- 
fore one  specific  definition  of  a  miracle  may  be:  a 
phenomenon  which  occurs  in  violation  of  the  laws 
of  nature  as  they  commonly  operate,  and  which  is 
d«signe<l  to  attest  the  di\ine  authority  of  the  mes- 
genger  in  whose  liehalf  it  occurs.  Indirectly  the 
fiiracle  indicates  the  truth  of  the  message  (1  K. 
tvii.  24;  Coleridge's  Works,  i.  p.  323);  directly  it 
8  intended  to  indicate  the  divip-?  sanction  of  the 
messenger  (Ex.  vii.  9,  10;  1  K.  xiii.  3-6,.  If  a 
nan  pretend  to  have  received  a  new  revelation  from 
Heaven,  we  may  say  to  him,  as  Talleyrand  said  to 
licpaux  :  The  Founder  of  the  Christian  system 
'  su'fered  himself  to  be  crucified  and  He  rose  again : 
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you  should  try  and  do  as  much."  This  second 
definition  is  a  decisive  one;  because  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  miracle  are  learned  from  the  design 
of  it.  If  the  miracle  be  intended  to  signify  the 
divine  authority  of  the  worker,  it  must  be  an  event 
which,  in  and  of  itself,  gives  evidence  of  its  not 
being  the  eflfect  of  natural  causes.  This  intent  oi 
the  miracle  is  not  essential  to  its  abstract  nature 
but  is  always  connected  with  its  actual  occurrence. 
Without  such  an  intent  an  obvious  violation  of 
nature's  laws  would  be  a  mii-acle;  but  without  such 
an  intent  there  never  is  such  a  violation.  There- 
fore the  Bible,  as  a  practical  volume,  gives  prom- 
inence to  the  end  for  which  the  miracle  is  wrought; 
see  Exodus  iii.  2  ff.,  iv.  1-9;  2  K.  i.  10;  Matt.  xL 
3-5;  Mark  ii.  10,  11;  John  ii.  23,  iii.  2,  v.  36,  37, 
ix.  16,  30-33,  X.  25,  38,  xi.  4,  40,  42,  xii.  30,  xiv. 
10,  11,  XX.  30,  31;  Acts  ii.  22,  x.  37-43;  Heb.  ii. 
3,4. 

4.  If  the  material  and  mental  forces  and  tenden- 
cies receive  so  violent  a  shock  as  is  implied  in  the 
general  definition,  the  miracle  will  lead  men  to 
infer:  "  This  is  the  finger  of  God  "  (Ex.  viii.  19). 
Even  if  it  be  performed  instrumentally  by  an  angd 
or  any  superhuman  creature,  still  it  is  God  who 
sustains  that  creature,  and  gives  him  power  and 
opportunity  to  perform  the  miracle.  Preserving 
the  laws  of  nature,  (lod  also  compels  them  to  pro- 
duce their  efliects.  No  created  power  can  counter- 
act his  compulsory  working.  If  he  choose  to  inter- 
mit that  working,  and  allow  an  angel  to  prevent 
the  sequences  of  the  law  which  God  preserves,  then 
it  is  God  who  works  the  miracle  by  means  of  an 
angel  who  is  divinely  permitted  to  come  through 
the  opened  gates  of  nature.  "  Qui  facit  per  alium," 
etc.  Therefore  another  specific  definition  of  a 
miracle  may  be:  a  work  wrought  by  God  inter- 
posing and  manifestly  violating  laws  of  nature  as 
they  are  viewed  in  reference  to  their  ordinary  re- 
sults. It  is  not  a  mere  "  event "  or  "  phenomenon," 
it  is  a  "  work,"  a  work  wrought  by  God  (the  Spirit 
of  God,  Matt.  xii.  28);  a  work  wrought  by  Godi 
interposing  (the  finger  of  God,  Luke  xi.  20).  If 
the  laws  of  nature  be  obviously  violated  (B.  1)  there 
is  a  miracle,  wliether  they  be  violated  by  a  created 
or  an  ujicreated  cause,  or  by  no  cause  at  all.  Still,; 
in  point  of  fact  they  never  have  been  violated 
except  by  the  divine  interposition;  not  even  by 
demons  unless  (iod  first  interposed,  and  opened  the 
door  of  the  world,  and  let  them  pass  through,  and 
perform  the  lesser  works  in  order  that  he  may  at 
once  overpower  them  by  the  greater.  Ev^jn  if  the 
laws  of  nature  were  violated  without  the  divine 
interposition,  the  irregularity  would  not  fulfill  the 
main  design  of  a  miracle  (B.  4),  and  therefore 
should  be  distinguished  by  the  word  prodigy,  cr  by 
a  synonym  ("  mirabile  non  miraculum").  Hence 
it  is  tlie  prevailing  style  of  tlie  Bil)le,  to  connect  the 
miraculous  phenomenon  with  the  interposed  power 
of  Jehovah;  see  Exodus  iv.  11,  12;  Ps.  cxvi.  8; 
Matt.  xii.  24,  28 ;  .John  iii.  2,  ix.  33,  x.  21 ;  Acts 
X.  38,  40,  and  passages  under  B.  2. 

5.  In  order  to  make  the  truth  more  prominent 
that  the  forces  and  tendencies  which  our  unaided 
reason  reveals  to  us  are  not  thwarted  in  r*//,  but 
only  in  some  of  their  relations;  that  they  are  not 
made  (as  Spinoza  thinks  them  to  be)  inconsistent 
with  themselves,  and  that  their  Preserver  inter- 
calates a  new  force  preventing  their  usual  sequences, 
another  specific  definition  of  a  miracle  is :  A  work 
wrought  by  the  divine  power  interposed  between 
certain  na*^ural  laws  and  the  results  which  the' 
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must  have  produced  if  they  had  nol  Veen  violated 
by  tliat  power.  It  is  often  said,  that  the  creation 
of  tlie  world  was  a  miracle ;  but  before  the  creation 
no  laws  of  nature  had  been  established,  and  of 
30urse  no  jjower  was  inter^wsed  (as  a  sign  B.  3) 
between  non-existing  laws  and  their  normal  results. 
So  it  is  said  that  the  creation  of  new  species  of 
plants  and  animals  was  a  miracle;  but  it  was  not, 
unless  the  preestablished  laws  of  some  olfie?-  sub- 
stances were  violated  by  the  creating  act  interposed 
(as  a  sign)  between  those  laws  and  their  legitimate 
results.  It  is  said  again,  that  the  preservation  of 
the  world  is  a  constant  miracle;  but  what  forces 
and  tendencies  are  tiiere  which  must  be  resisted  by 
a  preserving  energy  interposed  (as  a  sign)  between 
them  and  their  otherwise  uniform  effects  ? 

6.  Since  the  phrase,  "violation  of  nature's  laws,'' 
is  condemned  sometimes  as  expressing  too  much, 
and  sometimes  as  expressing  too  little,  it  may  give 
place  to  a  synonymous  phrase,  and  a  miracle  may 
be  defined :  A  work  wrought  by  God  interposing 
and  producing  what  otherwise  the  laws  of  nature 
must  (not  merely  wouUl)  have  prevented,  or  prevent- 
ing (Dan.  iii.  27)  what  otherwise  the  laws  of  nature 
must  (not  merely  would)  have  produced.  Thus  the 
non-occurrence  as  well  as  the  occurrence  of  a  phe- 
nomenon may  be  a  miracle  (see  B.  7),  and  thus 
also  a  miraculous  is  distinguished  from  a  super- 
natural event  (C.  7). 

7.  As  we  sometimes  overlook  the  truth  that  all 
the  laws  of  nature  are  constantly  upheld  and  con- 
trolled by  God,  and  in  this  sense  are  his  established 
method  of  operation  (A),  and  as  we  accordingly 
imagine  that  when  they  are  violently  broken  over 
his  power  is  counteracted,  and  an  event  takes  place 
arbitrarily  and  wildly,  another  of  the  specific  defini- 
tions, harmonizing  in  fact  though  not  in  phrase 
with  all  the  preceding,  may  be:  A  miracle  is  an 
effect  wl)ich,  unless  it  had  been  produced  by  an 
interposition  of  God,  would  have  been  a  violation 
of  the  laws  of  nature  as  they  are  related  to  Him 
and  to  their  established  sequences.  If  we  suppose 
that  a  human  body  is  thrown  into  a  furnace  heated 
as  Daniel  iii,  21-30  describes  it,  the  law  of  fire  is 
to  consume  that  body.  If  the  forces  and  tenden- 
cies of  the  fire  are  preserved,  and  if  no  volition  of 
God  be  intercalated  to  resist  them,  and  if  in  these 
circumstances  the  body  remains  uninjured,  then 
the  law  of  the  fire  is  violated.  If,  however,  God 
intercalates  his  volition  and  thwarts  the  action  of 
the  fire,  He  does  not  violate  its  laws  in  their  relation 
to  him,  for  it  has  no  laws  which  can  produce  or 
prevent  any  phenomena  in  opposition  to  his  inter- 
posed will  (Brown  on  Cause  and  Effect).  A  miracle 
is  natural  to  the  supernatural  act  of  God  choosing 
to  produce  it. 

8.  Since  the  Jaws  of  nature  are  often  supposed 
to  include  all  existing  forces,  and  are  thus  con- 
founded (e-\en  by  Dr.  Thomas  Brown)  with  the 
hw3  of  the  universe  (B.  4),  still  another  of  the 
specific  definitions,  illustrating  each  of  the  pre- 
ceding, may  be:  A  miracle  is  a  phenomenon  whicli, 
■f  not  produced  by  the  interposition  of  God,  would 
f)e  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  universe.  In  the 
universe  God  himself  is  included ;  it  is  no  violation 
of  any  law  in  his  nature  that  He  is  perfectly 
benevolent;  it  is  in  unison  with  all  the  laws  of  his 
ttcing  that  He  perform  all  those  outward  acts  which 
^Tfect  benevolence  requires,  and  conseqilently  that 
•Its  put  forth  a  volition  for  a  miracle  when  the 
(oneral  good  deu'ands  it.  As  it  is  consonant  with 
■lie  laws  of  God   to  choose  the  occurrence  of  a 
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needed  miracle,  so  it  is  consonant  with  the  lawt 
of  matter  and  finite  mind  to  obey  his  volition* 
It  would  be  a  violation  of  their  laws  if  He  should 
exert  his  omnipotence  upon  his  creatures  and  the} 
should  eflfectually  resist  it  Since  then  it  is  his 
invariable  method  of  action  to  do  all  which  the 
well-being  of  his  universe  demands,  and  to  make 
that  effect  necessary  which  He  wills  to  ixake  so. 
and  since  it  is  the  invariable  order  of  sequence 
that  matter  and  finite  mind  yield  to  the  fiat  of 
their  Maker,  it  follows  that  a  miracle  (even  as  de- 
fined in  B.  1)  may  not  only  be  in  harmony  with 
the  laws  of  the  created  urJ  verse  a.s  they  are  related 
to  the  divine  will,  but  may  be  actually  required  by 
the  laws  of  the  entire  universe,  and  while  abnormal 
in  their  lower,  may  be  normal  in  their  higher  rela- 
tions (D.  1,  c.  d). 

C.  What  are  the  distinctions  between  a  miracle 
and  other  real  or  imagined  phenomena? 

1.  A  miracle  is  not  an  event  without  an  ade- 
quate cause.  The  atheist  and  pantheist,  believing 
that  there  is  no  personal  author  of  nature,  and 
that  a  miracle  has  no  cause  in  the  forces  of  nature, 
are  misled  to  believe  that  it  can  have  no  cause 
at  all. 

2.  A  miracle  is  not  an  interposition  amending 
or  rectifying  the  laws  of  nature.  Some  (Spinoza, 
Schleiermacher)  have  regarded  the  common  defini- 
tions of  a  miracle  as  implying  that  the  courses  of 
nature  are  imperfect  and  need  to  be  set  right.  M. 
Kenan  describes  a  miracle  as  a  special  intervention 
"  like  that  of  a  clock-maker  putting  his  fingers  in 
to  remedy  the  defects  of  his  wheels;"  and  Alex- 
andre Dumas,  borrowing  an  Italian  epigram,  de- 
scribes a  miracle  as  "  the  coup  d'  ePit  of  the 
Deity/'  By  no  means,  however,  is  it  an  after- 
thought of  God ;  by  no  means  the  result  of  a  dis- 
covery that  the  laws  of  nature  are  not  fitted  to 
fulfill  tlieir  design.  Those  laws  were  planned  for 
the  miracle  as  much  as  the  miracle  was  planned 
for  them.  It  would  not  be  of  use,  unless  they 
were  essentially  what  they  are.  It  is  performed 
not  because  the  works  of  God  need  to  be  supple- 
mented, but  because  men  will  not  make  the  right 
use  of  his  works.  It  is  jjrompted  not  by  a  desire 
to  improve  what  He  has  done,  but  by  his  con- 
descending pity  for  men  who  willfully  pervert  what 
He  has  done.  It  does  not  imply  that  the  uniform- 
ity of  nature  is  a  mistake,  but  that  it  is  a  wise 
arrangement  —  so  wise  that  it  enables  him  by  a 
sudden  deviation  from  it  to  give  an  emphatic  proof 
of  his  grace.  It  does  not  imply  that  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  human  mind  in  expecting  this  uni- 
formity is  wrong,  but  that  it  is  right,  and  specially 
right  as  it  prepares  the  mind  to  be  impressed  be- 
cause startled  by  the  miraculous  sign  of  super- 
human love. 

3.  A  miracle  is  not  a  counteraction  of  somt 
laws  by  other  laws  of  nature.  Dynamic  forces 
counteract  the  mechanical;  vital  forces  counteract 
the  chemical;  voluntary  forces  counteract  the  physi- 
cal. This  counteraction  of  one  force  by  another 
is  not  even  supernatural,  still  less  miraculous  (B. 
6,  (y.  7).  It  would  not  take  place  unless  natural 
laws  were  uniform;  it  is  a  compliance  with  the 
law  counteracted,  as  well  as  with  the  law  counter- 
acting; not  only  is  it  produced  by  nature,  but 
must  be  produced,  unless  a  power  be  interposed 
thwarting  nature.  A  chemist,  like  Prof.  Faraday 
cannot  prove  his  divine  commission  by  his  novt 
experiments  of  one  chemical  law  resisting  another 
In  such  resist  unce  lies  one  secret  of  various  magi 
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ui  arts;  of  the  feats,  for  example,  which  the 
Egyptian!*  performed  "  by  their  enchantments." 
A  miraculous  is  distinguished  from  a  magical  won- 
der partly  by  its  being  such  a  "mighty  work" 
(Svi^ajjits)  as  transcends  all  created  energy;  such  a 
work  as  science  in  iLf  2>'>'oy'^'essive  tendencies  be- 
comes less  and  less  able  to  explain  by  natural 
causes. 

4.  A  miracle  is  not  merely  a  sign  of  divine 
authority.  It  is  a  "sign  "  (ar]fx^7ou,  repas',  mon- 
strum,  i7i07is(rans),  but  it  is  more.  If  we  could 
make  exact  distinctions  between  the  nearly  synon- 
ymous woids  of  the  Bible,  we  might  say  that 
miracles  are  signs,  and  wonderful  signs,  and  such 
wonderful  signs  as  could  not  have  been  wrought 
by  finite  power  (Acts  ii.  22 ;  2  Cor.  xii.  12 ;  2  Thess. 
ii.  !)).  Mr.  Webster,  in  his  eulogy  on  Adams  and 
Jeflerson,  speaks  of  their  dying  on  the  same  fourth 
day  of  July  as  a  sign  from  heaven;  many  persons 
regard  many  remarkable  events  as  tokens  of  the 
divine  will;  many  divines  regard  the  internal  worth 
of  the  Bible  as  an  indication  of  its  celestial  origin; 
controversialists  may  believe  in  all  these  phenomena 
and  yet  not  believe  in  them 'as  signs;  or  may 
believe  in  them  as  signs  />?-te/er-natural  and  even 
«M/;e?'-natural,  but  not  miraculous.  The  conveni- 
ence of  scientific  inquiry  demands  a  distinction 
between  that  which  is  aside  from  nature,  that 
which  is  above  nature,  and  that  which  is  against 
nature  as  such. 

5.  A  miracle  is  not  precisely  defined  as  "  an 
exception  "  to,  or  a  "  deviation  "  from  "  the  laws 
of  nature,"  "from  some  of  the  laws  of  nature," 
"  from  the  uniform  manner  in  which  God  exercises 
his  power  throughout  the  world;  "  "  from  the  uni- 
form method  in  which  second  causes  produce  their 
effects."  Some  writers  teach  that  if  an  event  be 
"simply  inexplicable  by  any  known  laws  of  nature" 
it  is  a  miracle  in  the  nefjntive  sense;  if  it  be  also  a 
"  distinct  sign  by  which  the  divine  power  is  made 
known "  in  favor  of  a  religious  system,  it  is  a 
miracle  in  the  positive  sense.  But  it  is  a  common 
belief  of  theologians  that  the  divine  process  of 
sanctifying  the  soul  (Heb.  xiii.  20,  21)  is  not  mi- 
raculous, and  yet  is  "  an  exception  to,  or  deviation 
from  some  laws  of  nature."  It  is  common,  more- 
over, to  speak  of  physical  events  as  praeter-natural, 
when  the  speaker  does  not  imagine  them  to  be  even 
supernatural.  One  of  the  chaplains  to  Archbishop 
Sancroft  was  born  with  two  tongues;  but  this 
"deviation  from  ordinary  phenomena"  was  not  a 
"sign"  that  his  faith  had  or  had  not  the  divine 
approval.  True,  in  the  large  view  of  mere  nature 
(C.  3),  such  phenomena  are  not  real  but  only  appar- 
ent deviations  from  nature's  laws,  for  they  result 
"ormally  from  peculiar  combinations  of  these  laws. 
^till  they  are  familiarly  called  "  deviations  from 
liature,"  and  for  the  sake  of  precision  ought  to  be 
iistinguished  from  miracles.  A  miracle  is  indeed  a 
ronder  (B.  3),  but  we  may  conceive  of  wonders 
which  are  not  miracles,  and  are  on  the  whole 
stranger  than  miracles  (D.  2). 

6.  A  miracle  is  not  (as  Schleiermacher  supposes 
t  to  be)  a  phenomenon  produced  by  an  occult  law 
jf  nature.  The  following  beautiful  illustration  of 
this  theory  is  quoted  by  Dr.  J.  F.  Clarke  ( Ortho- 
doxy, etc.,  pp.  64,  65)  from  Dr.  Ephraim  Peabody 
»  A  story  is  told  of  a  clock  on  one  of  the  high 
eathedral  towers  of  the  older  world,  so  oonstructec' 
tfiat  at  tlie  close  of  a  century  it  strikes  the  years 
kR  it  ordinarily  strikes  the  hours.  As  a  hundred 
•ears  come  to  a  close,  suddenly,  in  the  immenst^ 
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mass  of  complicated  mechanism,  a  little  wheel 
turns,  a  pin  slides  into  the  appointed  place,  and  in 
the  shadows  of  the  night  the  bell  tolls  a  requiem 
over  the  generations  which  during  a  century  havft 
lived  and  labored  and  been  buried  around  it.  One 
of  these  generations  might  live  and  die,  and  witness 
nothing  peculiar.  The  clock  would  have  what  we 
call  an  established  order  of  its  own;  but  what 
should  we  say  when,  at  the  midnight  which  brought 
the  century  to  a  close,  it  sounded  over  a  sleeping 
city,  rousing  all  to  listen  to  the  world's  age? 
Would  it  be  a  violation  of  law?  No;  only  a 
variation  of  the  accustomed  order,  produced  by 
the  intervention  of  a  force  always  existing,  but 
never  appearing  in  this  way  until  the  appointed 
moment  had  arrived.  The  tolling  of  the  century 
would  be  a  variation  from  the  observed  order  of 
the  clock;  but  to  an  artist,  in  constructing  it,  it 
would  have  formed  a  part  of  that  order.  So  a 
miracle  is  a  variation  of  the  order  of  nature  as  it 
has  appeared  to  us ;  but  to  the  Author  of  nature  it 
was  a  part  of  that  predestined  order  —  a  part  of 
that  order  of  which  he  is  at  all  times  the  imme- 
diate Author  and  Sustainer;  miraculous  to  us,  seen 
from  our  human  point  of  view,  but  no  miracle  to 
God;  to  our  circumscribed  vision  a  violation  of 
law,  but  to  God  only  a  part  in  the  great  plan  and 
progress  of  the  law  of  the  universe."  We  reply: 
If  such  a  marvelous  phenomenon  be,  like  the 
blooming  of  the  century  plant,  a  result  of  physicsil 
laws  as  already  defined  (A.),  we  cannot  be  certain 
that  some  philosophers  have  not  detected  these 
laws,  as  some  have  proved  the  existence  of  a  par- 
ticular planet  before  that  planet  had  been  detected 
by  the  eye.  We  cannot  be  certain  that  these 
sagacious  philosophers  have  not  waited  for  the 
foreseen  phenomenon  and  delivered  their  message 
in  connection  with  it,  as  some  deceitful  navigators 
have  uttered  their  threats  to  a  savage  king  a  few 
hours  before  a  solar  or  lunar  ecUpse,  and  have 
represented  the  eclipse  as  giving  a  divine  authority 
for  those  threats.  If  a  miracle  is  wrought  at  all, 
it  is  wrought  for  an  end ;  if  for  an  end,  then  for  a 
special  sign  of  the  divine  will  (B.  3;;  if  for  a  sign 
of  the  divine  will,  then  probably  not  by  an  occult 
law  of  nature;  for  if  it  be  wrought  by  an  occult  law, 
then  it  becomes  the  less  decisive  as  a  sign,  less  con- 
ducive to  its  end.  Therefore  the  antecedent  pre- 
sumptions for  a  miracle  (D.  1,  c.  d.)  are  presump- 
tions for  it  as  the  result  of  a  force  other  than  a 
natural  law.  It  may  be  rejoined,  however,  that 
the  Deity  has  at  the  creation  inserted  in  matter  or 
spirit  certain  exceptional  forces,  having  no  uniform 
activity,  and  becoming  operative  only  at  irregular 
and  exceptional  emergencies,  for  no  other  purpose 
than  that  of  giving  to  certain  teachers  an  excep- 
tional divine  authority.  But  forces  Uke  these  are 
not  in  the  system  of  uniform  agencies,  but  out  of 
it,  consequently  they  are  not  laws  of  nature  (A ) ; 
their  existence  is  at  least  as  difficult  to  prove  as  is 
the  occurrence  of  transient  divine  volitions;  they, 
as  mediate,  represent  and  are  equivalent  to  the 
immediate  interpositions  of  God's  will;  no  essential 
advantage  can  be  gained,  and  in  some  cases  per- 
haps no  essential  (but  only  a  rhetorical)  advantage 
is  lost,  by  referring  the  miracle  to  these  special 
and  abnormal  forces,  instead  of  referring  it  to  the 
bare  and  immediate  ictus  of  the  divine  volition. 

7.  A  miracle  is  not  a  merely  supernatural  phe- 
nomenon. The  supernatural  is  the  genus,  in- 
cluding all  events  produced  by  a  power  above  the 
.latural  laws  (B.  6).     Of  these  events  the  merely 
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(Upcmatimil  is  <mf  species  including  those  only 
which  are  not  violations,  the  miraculous  is  nnotfitr 
•pecies  including  those  only  which  tire  violations, 
of  tlie  natural  laws.  The  renewal  of  tlie  soul  as 
described  in  John  i.  12,  13,  iii.  3-S;  Eph.  ii.  4-10, 
is  merely  supernatural,  and  not  (as  Coleridge  terms 
it)  miraculous ;  for  the  essential  tendencies  of  the 
soul,  the  laws  essential  to  its  being  a  soul  (A)  are 
not  manifestly  violated  when  they  are  rectified ; 
neither  is  the  occurrence  so  irregular  as  to  defy  all 
possibility  of  anticipating  definite  examples  of  it 
(B.  2).  So  it  might  be  maintiined,  consistently 
with  the  strict  meaning  of  the  terms,  that  Jesus 
perfonued  his  first  miracle  at  the  wedding  of  Cana 
(John  ii.  11),  and  his  second  miracle  upon  the  son 
of  the  Capernaum  nobleman  (John  iv.  47-54);  and 
still  before  the  Jirst  of  these  miracles  he  had  given 
gupeniatural  signs  of  his  Messiahship  (John  i.  48), 
and  before  the  sec<md  he  had  given  many  such 
signs,  as  in  his  calling  of  the  Apostles,  his  conver- 
sation with  the  Samaritan  woman,  his  predictions, 
etc.;  and  Nicodemus  (in  John  iii.  2)  referred  not 
merely  to  the  miraculous  but  also  to  other  super- 
natural "  signs  "  that  Jesus  had  a  divine  authority. 

D.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  proof  of 
the  Biblical  and  the  proof  of  other  alleged  mira- 
cles? 

1.  There  is  a  difference  between  the  antecedent 
presumptions  in  regard  to  the  Biblical,  and  the 
antecedent  presumptions  in  regard  to  other  mira- 
cles. 

a.  There  is  a  strong  presumption  against  all 
miracles  considered  merely  as  viol  it  ions  oj"  physical 
law.  At  the  outset  of  our  inquiries  we  presume 
that  the  coui*se  of  events  will  be  as  it  ha.s  been ; 
that  it  has  been  in  the  past  ages  as  it  is  in  the 
present  age;  and  of  course  that  no  event  rieiced 
simply  as  an  event  has  occurred  in  contrariety  to 
this  uniform  order.  While  the  testimony  for  com 
mon  events  is  to  be  credited  at  once  without  strong 
reasons  for  rejecting  it,  tiie  testimony  for  niiracle.- 
as  mere  phenomena  is  to  be  rejected  at  once  with- 
out strong  reasons  for  crediting  it.  When  divines 
refuse  to  say  that  a  miracle  is  a  violation  of  physi 
cal  laws  (B.  1)  because  the  term  violation  makes 
the  miracle  appear  intrinsically  iniprobable,  they 
seem  to  forget  that  so  far  as  a  niiracle  in  itself, 
»'.  e.  viewed  as  a  mere  phenomenon,  is  improbable, 
just  so  far  does  it  become  useful  in  proving  that 
God  has  interposed  in  behalf  of  iiis  revealed  word; 
and  so  far  as  a  miracle,  in  itself,  and  apart  from 
it«  relations  to  a  special  divine  intention,  is  prob- 
able, just  so  far  does  it  lose  its  usefulness  as  a  sign 
jf  (Jod's  interest  in  that  word.  The  Christian 
ipolo>rist  contends  against  his  own  cause,  when  he 
"ontends  against  Humes  doctrine  that  a  miracle 
18  a  mere  event  is  conti^ry  to  experience;  ibr  if  it 
were  not  contrary  to  experience  it  could  be  calcu- 
lated on  (B.  2),  and  would  thus  lose  its  power  to 
surprise  and  convince.  He  injures  his  own  cause 
when  he  asserts,  in  opposition  to  Hume,  that  a 
miricle  as  a  mere  event  is  confoiined  to  experience ; 
for  if  an  event  be  conformed  to  experience,  then  it 
is  conformed  to  the  general  truth  learned  from 
experience,  that  physical  changes  have  physical  or 
Suite  causes:  and  if  it  be  conformed  to  this  truth 
then  it  is  no  miracle  (B.  4-8).  Let  us  represent 
Ihe  munber  of  alleged  miracles  by  the  figure  1,000; 
whet.lier  these  have  been  actually  wrought  is  the 
question :  at  the  outset  we  cannot  say  that  they 
have  been,  or  have  not  been ;  we  cannot  beg  the 
icestion  in  the  attirmative  or  in  the  n«>gative;  we 
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I  can  sajr,  however,  that  leaving  out  of  account  the  di» 
puted  number  1,000,  we  have  never  experienced,  ano 
no  other  men  have  experienced  the  phenomenon  of 
a  physical  change  without  a  physical  or  a  finite 
cause.  Thus  the  miracle  is  contrary  to  experience 
and  to  all  experience  (Mark  i.  27,  ii.  12;  Luke  v 
20;  John  ix.  32,  xv.  24).  It  is  therefore  intrinsi- 
cally improbable.  W^iether  we  suppose  (with  lieid 
Stewart,  Campbell)  that  we  have  a  constitutional 
tendency  to  believe  the  course  of  events  to  be  uni- 
form; or  (with  Mill,  McCosh)  that  this  belief 
results  from  experience;  or,  that  it  is  both  intui- 
tive and  confirmed  by  experience,  it  is  a  fii  nr.  belief 
of  all  men.  liecause  it  is  deep-seated,  the  pre- 
sumption against  miracles  as  mere  phenomena  is 
strong,  and  therefore  when  miracles  are  wrought 
they  become  the  more  startling  and  convincing, 
and  are  regarded  not  as  mere  phenomena  but  as 
divine  signals. 

b.  Against  the  great  majority  of  alleged  mira- 
cles the  presumption  remains  unrebutted.  Some 
of  them  are  connected  with  no  apparent  design 
good  or  bad;  some  with  a  design  to  commend  a 
system  of  morals  or  religion  which  is  false  and 
Injurious.      No   amount   of   testimony   is   strong 

j  enough  to  give  us  rest  in  believing  that  God  has 
I  interposed  and  checked  the  operation  of  his  own 
laws  without  any  design,  without  a  good  design, 
without  a  great  and  good  design.  The  presump- 
tion against  such  miracles  as  are  said  to  have  been 
wrought  at  the  tomb  of  the  AbW  Paris,  or  upon 
the  daughter  of  Pascal,  cannot  be  invalidated  by 
the  witnesses  for  them.  "  I  should  not  believe 
such  a  stt^ry  were  it  told  me  by  Cato."  We  need 
not  deny  that  the  witnesses  were  honest,  that  they 
actually  saw  wonderful  and  even  inexplical)Ie  phe- 
nomena; but  they  drew  a  wrong  inference;  they 
did  not  refer  the  phenomena  to  the  real,  though 
concealed  causes ;  they  mistook  a  monstrosity  for  a 
miracle;  the  amazing  operation  of  some  ime  law, 
as  of  electricity,  odyle,  concealed  mental  forces,  for 
the  palpable  violation  of  the  lairs  of  nature. 

c.  Against  the  Biblical  miracles,  however,  the 
antecedent  presumption  does  not  remain  unrebut- 
ted ;  for  they  are  not  mere  physical  phenomena;  for, 
first,  they  were  wrought  by  a  Mind  infinitely  de- 
sirous of  the  spiritual  and  eternal  welfare  of  men 
(see  Dr.  Channing,  iii.  p.  118);  secondly,  they  were 
needed  for  attesting  a  revelation  which  w.as  immi- 
nently and  deploi-aUy  neetled ;  thirdly,  the  revela- 
tion was  grand  enough  to  deserve  such  miracles 
('■  Nee  Dens  intersit,"  etc.),  and  the  miracles  were 
noble  enough  to  fit  such  a  revelation.  If,  as  Paley 
says,  the  one  message  recorded  in  John  v.  28,  29, 
was  "well  worthy  of  that  splendid  apj)aratus  "  of 
miracles  which  accompanied  it,  how  niucli  more 
worthy  was  such  a  condense<l  treatise  as  our  Lord's 
discourse  to  Nicodemus  V  That  discourse  is  a  gem; 
there  is  an  antecedent  presumption  that  it  wUl  have 
a  costly  setting.  The  inspired  word  is  called  by 
Locke  a  telescope  for  the  mind;  there  is  an  antece- 
dent presumption  that  it  will  be  momited  on  a 
strong  frame  work.  Miracles  are  the  setting  and 
the  frame-work  for  the  CJospel.  There  is  an  ante- 
cedent presumption  that  the  Father  who  is  '•  very 
pitiful  "  will  interpose  for  the  children  whom  He 
loves  with  infinite  tenderness,  will  reveal  to  them 
the  truth  which  is  essential  to  their  ])eace.  and  will 
confirm  it  l)y  miracles  which  are  needed  for  its  ap- 
propriate influence.  Our  (onclusion  then  is  exactly 
opposite  to  that  of  Hume.  He  says  (whatever  h« 
means)  tha*  a  miracle  may  possibly  be  proved,  bvi 
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iot  "  80  as  tx)  be  the  foundation  of  a  system  of  re- 
Egion; "  we  say  that  we  have  heard  of  no  miracle 
which  can  be  proved  umess  it  be  the  foundation  of 
»  system  of  religion.  The  presumption  against 
miracles  as  mere phydcal phenomena  isreuutted  by 
the  presumption  in  favor  of  miracles  as  related  to 
infinite  Benevoltiice.  The  antecedent  improbability 
of  their  occurring  as  violations  of  physical  law  is 
counterbalanced  by  the  antecedent  probability  of 
their  occurring  as  attestatiims  of  religious  truth. 
The  favorable  presumption  offsetting  the  antago- 
nistic one  prepares  us  to  examine  the  testimony  for 
miracles  with  as  little  impulse  to  reject  it  as  if  the 
testimony  related  to  an  ordinary  event.  In  the 
logical  order  our  belief  in  their  necessity,  fitness, 
worthiness,  may  be  either  the  conditio  priecedens  or 
the  conditio  subsequens  of  our  belief  in  their  actual 
occurrence,  but  in  the  chronological  order  the  testi- 
mony for  them  may  be  so  overwlielming  as  to  con- 
vince us  of  their  occurrence  and  their  worthiness 
at  one  and  the  same  time. 

d.  In  favor  of  the  Biblical  miracles  there  is  not 
only  one  presumption  which  equals  and  thus  rebuts, 
but  there  is  at\otlier  presumption  which  more  than 
equals,  which  overpowers  the  presumption  against 
them,  and  thus  not  only  prepares  but  also  predis- 
poses us  to  credit  the  testimony  in  their  favor. 
The  religious  system  in  behalf  of  which  they  were 
wrought  involves  internal  marks  of  its  having  been 
revealed  by  God,  but  from  that  system  the  Biblical 
miracles  are  inseparable.  (1.)  We  may  take  a 
particular  view  of  this  argument.  According  to 
the  belief  of  many  divines,  some  of  the  most  inijwr- 
tant  parts  of  the  Christian  system  are  in  themselves 
miraculous  phenomena.  "  Miracles  and  prophecies 
are  not  adjuncts  appended  from  without  to  a  revela- 
tion in  itself  independent  of  them,  but  constitutive 
elements  of  the  revelation  itself"  (Rothe).  He 
who  believes  in  the  f/eneral  resurrection  of  the 
dead  believes  in  the  certainty  of  a  future  miracle 
far  more  stupendous  than  the  resurrection  of  the 
widow's  only  son ;  how,  then,  can  he  a  priori  hesi- 
tate to  believe  in  that  past  miracle?  He  who  ac- 
cepts the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  as  revealed  in 
John  i.  1-1-4,  assents  to  a  miracle  far  more  aston- 
ishing than  the  appearance  of  the  angels  to  the 
shepherds,  and  of  the  star  to  the  Magi ;  how  then 
can  he  be  reluctant  to  receive  the  narrative  of  the 
less  ast^mishing  miracles  ?  For  a  man  to  believe 
that  a  child  was  born  in  whom  dwelt  "all  the  ful- 
ness of  the  Godhead  bodily  "  (Col.  ii.  9),  and  at  the 
same  time  to  demur  at  the  statement  that  the 
child  who  was  named  "  The  Wonderful"  performed 
wonders  which  were  miraculous,  is  as  illogical  as 
for  a  man  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  a  sun,  but 
not  in  the  possibility  of  planets  revolving  around  it. 
"  Kevelation  itself  is  miraculous,  and  miracles  are 
the  proof  of  it."  (Bp.  Butler.)  (2.)  We  may  take 
a  7nore  general  view  of  this  argument.  The  super- 
natural truths  of  the  Bible  prompt  us  to  believe  that 
miracles  have  been  wrought  in  attestation  of  them. 
Miracles  are  to  such  truths  what  the  polish  is  to 
the  agate,  what  the  aroma  is  to  the  flower,  what 
music  is  to  the  march  of  a  triumphant  army.  It 
would  be  strange  if  tax-gatherers  and  publicans 
recorded  sublimer  truths  than  were  recorded  by 
^Lito  and  Aristotle,  and  did  not  also  attest  them 
^v  miracles;  if  men  received  a  supernatural  inspira- 
fian,  and  did  not  record  such  truths  as  mply  a 
•iiraculous  interposition.  Why  were  they  inspired 
f  they  were  not  to  reveal  doctrines  which  transcended 
ibe  buuum  power  of  discovery,  and  did  not  condrm 
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them  by  wonders  which  transcended  the  hanuui 
power  of  performance  ?  Should  we  hear  a  man  like 
Jesus  Christ  announce  for  the  first  time  that  ha 
would  cause  the  spiritually  blind  and  deaf  and  dead 
to  see  and  hear  and  live  spiritually,  we  should  ex- 
pect that  He  would  accompany  his  announcement 
with  the  miraculous  gift  of  sight,  hearing,  life,  tc 
the  corporeally  blind,  deaf,  and  dead.  If  we  should 
hear  Him  predict  the  neu)  creation  of  souls  "  unto 
good  works"  we  should  expect  that  He  would  illus- 
trate his  prediction  by  some  miraculous  control 
over  nature.  In  themselves  the  miracles  are  im- 
probable ;  in  itself  the  revelation  of  such  truths  is 
improbable;  but  if  such  truths  are  to  be  revealed 
for  the  first  time,  then  the  miracles  are  to  be  ex- 
pected ;  if  the  one  improbability  become  a  reality, 
we  are  to  presume  that  the  other  will.  The  super- 
natural truths  of  the  Bible  are  eflSorescent,  and 
miracles  have  been  happily  called  their  "efflores- 
cence." They  are  so  fit  an  accompaniment  and  so 
important  a  part  of  the  truths  connected  with  them 
that  Dr.  Channing  (Memoir,  ii-  442)  goes  so  far 
as  to  say :  "  They  are  so  inwoven  in  all  his 
[Christ's]  teachings  and  acts,  that  in  taking  them 
away  we  have  next  to  nothing  left;"  and  he  says  also 
(Works,  iii.  119 ;  see  also  iv.  392)  as  Augustine  and 
others  have  said  before  him,  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
wonder  is  not  that  any  but  that  so  few  miracles 
have  been  wrought.  (3.)  We  may  take  a  still  more 
general  view  of  this  argument.  The  miracles  of 
the  Bible  are  so  interwoven  with  its  didactic  system, 
that  if  it  stands,  they  stand ;  if  they  fall,  it  does  not 
utterly  fall,  but  it  loses  one  strong  prop ;  the  intrin- 
sic evidence  in  its  favor  becomes  then  a  positive 
evidence  in  their  favor.  For  example:  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ  is  an  appropriate  appendage  to  his 
atoning  work.  It  is  proljable  that  if  He  died  as  our 
sacrifice.  He  rose  from  the  dead ;  and  if  He  rose  from 
the  dead,  He  died  as  our  sacrifice;  if  He  ascended 
to  the  throne.  He  rose  from  the  grave;  and  if  He 
rose  from  the  gra\e.  He  ascended  to  the  throne. 
In  various  other  methods  is  his  resurrection  inter- 
locked with  the  main  teachings  as  well  as  with  the 
personal  character  of  his  Apostles.  Now  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ  was  an  actual  event,  or  it  was  not. 
If  it  were  not,  the  narratives  of  it  are  not  true ;  and 
if  these  narratives  are  not  true,  then  the  general 
system  with  which  they  are  interlaced  becomes  the 
less  probable.  But  that  system  is  true;  it  so  com- 
mends itself  to  our  religious  nature  as  to  prove  its 
divine  original.  Then  the  narratives  of  Christ's 
resujrection  which  are  so  inextricably  intertwined 
with  the  system  are  true.  To  strike  out  those  nar- 
ratives from  the  New  Testament  and  to  retain  the 
remainder,  is  like  blotting  out  the  figure  of  the  Vir- 
gin from  the  Sistine  Madonna. 

The  old  objection  arises :  You  prove  the  miraclei 
by  the  doctrine,  but  you  profess  to  prove  the  doc- 
trine by  the  miracles.  We  do  both.  Each  of  the 
arguments  lends  aid  to  the  other.  Our  Saviour 
did  not  perform  his  miracles  as  an  anatomist  con- 
ducts his  demonstrations,  by  appealing  to  the 
intellect  alone;  but  he  required  faith,  or  a  right 
moral  state,  as  a  condition  for  his  miraculous  works ; 
and  on  the  other  hand  his  miraculous  works  cor- 
roborated the  moral  faith  (Mark  vi.  5;  Matt.  xiii. 
58).  M.  Renan  mistakes  the  logical  characteristics 
of  the  Bible,  when  he  supposes  that  the  resurrection 
of  Lazarus  should  have  been  inquired  into  by  a 
college  of  physicians  relying  on  their  anatomical 
instruments  and  demonstrating  their  conclusions. 
This  might  have  been  done  safely;  but  the  B'bU 
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ioes  not  profess  to  be  a  treatise  on  naked  science ; 
It  relies  not  on  ciemanstrntive  but  on  moral  reason- 
ing, and  makes  our  intellectual  pursuits  a  means 
jf  moral  probation.  We  are  predisposed  by  our 
proper  reverence  for  tbe  doctrine  to  believe  in  the 
miracles,  which,  however,  are  commended  to  us  by 
their  own  independent  proof  (John  v.  36,  x.  25, 
Ji8,  xiv.  10,  11);  and  we  are  predisposed  by  the 
miracles  to  believe  in  the  doctrine,  which,  in  its 
turn,  is  oomni3nded  to  us  by  its  own  independent 
evidence.  The  doctrine  is  the  title-deed,  and  is 
essential  to  the  significance  of  the  seal  attached  to 
it.  The  miracle  is  the  seal  and  is  itnparlant  for 
tlie  authority  of  the  title-deed.  The  seal  torn  away 
from  the  parchment  cannot  fulfill  its  main  design, 
and  the  parchment  with  the  seal  cut  out  is  lessened 
iu  value  (Gerhard).  The  doctrine  is  the  soul  and 
is  essential  to  the  life  of  the  body ;  the  miracle  is 
the  body  and  is  important  for  the  full  development 
of  the  soul.  "  Miracles  test  doctrine,  and  doctrine 
tests  miracles"  (Pascal). 

'2.  There  is  a  difference  between  the  testimony  in 
favor  of  the  Biblical,  and  that  in  favor  of  other 
alleged  miracles.  Under  the  following  seven  heads 
are  classified  some  of  the  peculiar  evidences  from 
testimony  for  the  miracles  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  all  these 
evidences  are  not  combined  in  support  of  Pagan, 
Mohammedan,  post-apostolic,  or  any  other  than  the 
Scriptural  miracles. 

1.  The  nature  of  the  miracles,  {a.)  They  were 
guch  as  could  be  judged  by  the  senses  (John  xi. ; 
Luke  xxiv.  39).  {b.)  Many  of  them  are  not  am- 
biguous ;  for  how  can  we  explain  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead  by  any  natural  law?  (c.)  They  were 
not  tentative;  for  we  hear  of  no  one  viho  faithfully 
attempted  to  perform  any  miracle  which  he  was 
authorized  to  perform,  and  who  failed  in  the  at- 
tempt. All  who  applied  to  Jesus  were  healed  by 
his  word  (Matt.  iv.  23,  24,  viii.  16,  ix.  35,  xii.  15, 
xiv.  14;  Markvi.  56;  Luke  iv.  40,  vi.  19).  {cl) 
The  alleged  miracles  were  obviously  connected  with 
the  volition  of  the  person  who  professed  to  perform 
them,  and  were  not,  like  the  tentative  works  per- 
formed at  the  tombs  and  altars  of  saints,  apparently 
independent  of  any  particular  volition  producing 
them,  {e.)  They  were  connected  mwiec/«V(/e/^  with 
the  volition  to  produce  them ;  a  distant  sutlerer  is 
instantly  relieved  by  the  spoken  word  (Matt.  xxi. 
19,  20;  John  iv.  47-53).  (/.)  Many  of  them  were 
of  such  a  nature  as  cannot  be  explained  by  the 
acting  of  the  imagination.  The  miracles  of  Christ 
were  not  like  the  cures  effected  by  the  touch  of  a 
Hny,  but  were  wrought  by  a  Galilean  peasant  in 
whoso  personal  appearance  we  do  not  know  that 
there  was  anything  remarkable.  In  such  methods 
as  the  preceding  are  the  Biblical  miracles  distin- 
guished from  mere  wonders,  and  the  testimony  in 
their  favor  from  simply  marvelous  tales. 

2.  The  circumstances  in  whicli  they  were  per- 
fonned.  {a.)  They  were  wrought  at  ~such  times 
wid  places  as  favored  the  thorough  examination  of 
them:  in  broad  daylight;  in  close  contiguity  to 
the  observers  (Luke  xxiv.  39;  John  xx.  27).  {b.) 
They  were  performed  not  privately,  not  before 
packed  companies,  but  before  promiscuous  multi- 
tudes who  could  not  be  induced  to  combine  in  a 
itratagem  (John  ix. ;  Acts  iii.  7  ff ).  (c.)  They  were 
lot  performed  by  a  band  of  artists  or  experts  who 
remained  together,  and  might  cover  each  other's 
awlings,  and  who  were  superintended  by  a  skillful 
uanager ;    but  the  Apostles  separated   from  each 
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other,  did  not  act  in  concert,  manifested  no  solioi- 
tude  for  each  other's  proceedings,  imparted  thi 
miraculous  gifts  to  men  of  diflerent  characteristics 
who  were  selected  not  for  their  dexterity  but  for 
their  moral  worth  (Acts  xviii.  14-23,  xix.  G ;  1  Cor 
xii.  7-11). 

3.  'I'he  charactei  of  the  men  on  whose  testimony 
we  accept  the  miracles,  {a.)  Some  of  them  were 
personal  observers,  eye  and  ear  witnesses;  John  xv. 
27;  Acts  ii.  32,  iii."  15,  iv.  20,  v.  29-32,  x.  39-41, 
xiii.  31;  2  Peter  i.  16-18;  1  John  i.  1-3.  {b.) 
Whether  personal  witnesses  or  not,  they  were  abU 
to  know  the  truth;  men  of  sound  and  stal)le  sense; 
practical  men,  like  Mark,  and  Luke  the  physician, 
not  credulous,  not  fanciful,  not  easily  excited  and 
beguiled  (Mark  xvi.  14;  John  xx.  24-29).  If  they 
had  l)een  poetical  instead  of  prosaic,  scholars  instead 
of  business  men,  politicians  instead  of  tax-gatherers 
they  would  have  wanted  one  sign  of  credibility, 
(c. )  They  were  disposed  to  utter  the  exact  truth 
They  have  such  an  air  of  veracity  as  cannot  be 
mistaken.  This  air  is  made  up  (1)  sometimes  of 
childlike  statements,  as  in  Isaiah  xxxviii.  21;  (2) 
sometimes  of  omissions  to  ascribe  miracles  to  par- 
ticular men,  as  to  Abraham,  to  Jacob,  to  David,  to 
Solomon,  to  the  Baptist  (John  x.  41),  who  however 
were  special  favorites  of  the  historians,  and  would 
have  been  celebrated  for  their  miraculous  achieve- 
ments, if  the  historians  had  indulged  in  mythical 
or  fanciful  narratives;  (3)  sometimes  of  incidental 
allusions  to  the  labor  of  scrutinizing  the  reported 
facts,  Luke  i.  1-4;  (4)  sometimes  of  confessions 
of  incipient  incredulity,  as  in  Matt,  xxviii.  17; 
^Lark  xvi.  11,  13,  14;  Luke  xxiv.  11,  25;  (5)  some- 
times of  obvious  freedom  from  anxiety  to  make  out 
a  consistent  narrative.  The  reporters,  seeming  to 
be  ejitirely  at  their  ease,  have  admitted  into  their 
records  unimportant  discrepancies,  which  are  ap- 
parent; and  unimportant  coincidences,  which  are 
occult.  If  their  narratives  had  been  written  with  a 
dishonest  aim,  the  discrepancies  would  have  been 
carefully  concealed,  and  the  coincidences  would 
have  been  openly  paraded.  (6.)  Sometimes  their 
constitutional  faults  give  an  air  of  truthfulness  to 
the  Biblical  narrators.  Such  an  open-hearted  man 
as  Simon  Peter  could  never  have  held  out  in  a 
conspiracy  to  deceive  the  public.  Such  a  skeptic 
as  Thomas  could  never  have  united  with  him  in  so 
bold  an  enterprise.  ((/.)  The  historians  were  sure 
that  their  statements  were  correct.  They  appealed 
to  their  interested  contemporaries.  They  chal- 
lenged investigation.  John  x.  37;  Acts  ii.  22. 
(e.)  Although  able  and  disposed  to  give  a  true 
record,  they  were  not  able,  had  they  been  disposed, 
to  fabricate  such  a  record  as  they  have  given. 
Some  of  them,  as  Matthew,  were  deficient  in  genius, 
and  this  is  an  argument  for  rather  than  ayainai 
their  exact  truthfulness.  How  could  these  men 
have  invented  a  record  of  Christ's  miracles  so  con- 
sonant with  the  principles  of  the  divine  adminis- 
tration, with  the  character  of  Christ,  with  the  spirit 
of  his  Gospel?  The  great  forces  which  God  em- 
ploys, gravitation  for  example,  are  noiseless.  Christ's 
miracles  were  in  the  solitudes  of  Palestine.  Christ 
was  meek  and  lowly;  he  was  born  not  in  Home  but 
in  Bethlehem,  and  dwelt  not  in  the  palace  l)ut  in 
the  cottage;  so  he  did  not  perform  his  miracles 
upon  consuls  and  praetors,  but  upon  the  little 
daughter  of  Jairus  and  upon  the  woman  who  waa 
"  bowed  together."  The  spirit  of  his  Gospel  is 
that  of  mercy  and  grace;  his  miracles  were  wrought 
for  the  hungry,  the  epileptic,  the  paralytic,  brgjjan 
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md  sick  children.     Whose  exuberant  imagination 
Invented  this  series  of  apposite  wonders? 

4.  The  circumstances  in  which  tlie  original  nar- 
rators gave  their  testimony,  (ft.)  They  gave  it  at 
the  time  when  the  miracles  were  performed,  not 
as  the  original  reporters  of  many  Pagan  and  Romish 
wonders,  after  the  lapse  of  centuries  from  the  per- 
formance of  the  exploits.  (6.)  There  is  reason  to 
believe  (Douglas's  Criterkm.,  pp.  80,  286-294)  that 
the  testimony  for  the  Biblical  miracles  was  first 
given  at  tlie  place  where  they  were  performed  (the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  risen  from  the  dead  was  first 
preached  at  Jerusalem),  and  not  like  the  testimony 
for  the  miracles  of  Loyola  and  Xavier,  at  distant 
localities  where  the  local  evidence  against  them 
could  not  be  scrutinized. 

5.  The  effect  of  the  miracles,  {a.)  They  were 
paitly  the  means  of  overcoming  the  opposition  of 
the  original  narrators.  The  disciples  of  Christ  were 
expecting  him  to  be  a  temporal  king,  were  looking 
forward  to  their  own  princely  honors,  and  were 
hostile  to  the  lowly  and  spiritual  character  of  his 
mission.  His  miracles  helped  to  break  down  their 
hostility  They  were  changed  from  enemies  to 
friends  partly  by  the  a-qixfla  which  they  described 
(Heb.  ii.  4),  and  which  they  would,  if  they  could, 
have  rejected.  (6.)  The  miracles  were  partly  the 
means  of  turning  masses  of  the  people  from  a  de- 
cided anti-Christian  to  a  Christian  belief  (John  ii. 
23,  iii.  2,  vii.  31).  (c.)  Their  converting  influence 
is  the  more  decisive  sign  of  their  reality,  because 
every  believer  in  them  knew  that  he  would  be  called 
by  his  faith  to  a  continuous  course  of  hard,  self- 
denying,  and  often  self-sacrificing  work.  Not  with- 
out the  most  rigid  scrutiny  will  men  assent  to  a 
proposition  which  requires  them  to  go  through  toil 
not  only  arduous  but  persevering,  not  only  attended 
with  habitual  self-denial,  but  liable  to  end  in  the 
utter  sacrifice  of  earthly  good  (John  xi.  47-57). 
The  alleged  miracles  of  Pagans  and  Romanists  have 
been  performed  among  persons  previously  favorable 
to  them,  or  liable  to  be  imposed  upon  by  excited 
fancy  and  feeling,  and  have  not  been  connected  with 
rigorous  and  repulsive  exactions,  {d.)  A  new  re- 
ligion was  founded  on  the  first  Christian  miracles. 
Men  have  a  strong  presumption  against  a  faith 
not  only  exacting  but  new,  and  will  disbelieve,  if 
they  can,  in  any  miracles  corroborating  it.  In 
order  that  the  alleged  miracles  at  the  tomb  of  the 
Abbe  Paris  might  be  compared  with  the  Biblical 
wonders,  some  instrumental  worker  of  the  miracles 
should  have  appeared^  and  should  have  declared 
his  design  in  working  them,  and  that  design  should 
have  been  to  attest  before  unbelievers  a  novel  as 
well  as  humiliatuig  system  of  religious  truth,  (e.) 
External  institutions  (as  the  Passover,  the  Eucharist, 
the  Lord's  Day)  were  founded  on,  or  in  intimate 
connection  with  the  Biblical  miracles,  and  were 
established  at  the  time  and  place  when  and  where 
the  miracles  were  said  to  have  been  wrought.  Men 
who  are  to  pay  the  cost  have  an  economical  objec- 
tion to  the  rearing  of  expensive  monuments  for  com- 
memorating scenes  of  recent  occurrence  in  their 
own  neighborhood,  when  there  is  not  clear  proof 
that  the  scenes  did  occur.  (_/'.)  Not  only  the 
lature,  but  the  degree  of  the  influence  exerted  by 
the  Biblical  miracles  is  a  proof  of  their  reality. 
Against  the  selfishness  and  the  prejudices  of  men 
he  Christian  system,  originating  with  a  few  persons 
who  were  despised  in  Galilee,  which  was  itself  de- 
ipised  throughout  Judaea,  which  in  its  turn  was 
lespised  in  other  countries,  fought  its  own  way  into 
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the  favor  of  the  most  enlightened  nations,  and 
partly  by  the  aid  of  pretended  miracles  which,  ir 
they  had  been  merely  pretended,  might  have  been 
shown  to  be  such. 

6.  The  testimony  of  persistent  enemies.  Men 
who  denied  the  Biblical  truths  admitted  the  roality 
of  the  Biblical  miracles.  lYue,  they  ascribed  the 
phenomena  to  magic;  but  this  proves  that  they 
could  not  ascribe  them  to  the  working  of  natural 
law.  True,  they  admitted  the  miraculous  agency 
of  all  other  religionists ;  but  they  had  not  the  s  ime 
motive  for  admitting  the  Christian  miracles  which 
they  had  for  admitting  others.  The  Christian 
system  was  exclusive,  and  would  thus  impel  them 
to  disprove  it  if  they  could ;  almost  every  Pagan 
system  was  liberal,  and  was  thereby  saved  from 
arraying  objectors  in  personal  hostility  to  it.  la 
it  said,  that  the  early  opponents  of  the  Gospel  con- 
fessed its  miraculous  attestation,  because  they  were 
weak  and  credulous  ?  But  is  it  not  said  by  the 
same  objectors,  that  the  early  friends  of  the  Gospel 
were  weak  and  credulous?  Why  then  did  the 
alleged  friends  of  the  Gospel  deny  the  miracles, 
"lying  wonders,""  of  heathenism?  "The  more 
weak  and  credulous  any  man  is,  the  harder  it  is  to 
convince  him  of  anything  that  is  opposite  to  his 
habits  of  thought  and  his  inclinations.  He  will 
readily  receive  without  proof  anything  that  falls 
in  w'th  his  prejudices,  and  will  be  disposed  to 
hold  out  against  any  evidence  that  goes  against 
them  "  (Whately's  Introductory  Lessons,  p.  219, 
Cam.  ed.). 

7.  The  general  coincidences  of  the  Biblical  nar- 
ratives, (a.)  The  witnesses  who  recorded  the  Chris- 
tian miracles  differed  from  each  other  in  personal 
character  and  style,  and  still  agree  with  each  other 
in  the  substance  of  their  narratives.  Their  sub- 
stantial concurrence  is  a  sign,  additional  to  every 
individual  mark,  that  their  narratives  are  true. 
(b.)  The  coincidence  of  the  miraculous  attestations 
with  the  internal  character  of  the  Biblical  system 
(which  moreover  is  itself  composed  of  harmonizing 
doctrines,  all  of  them  witnesses  concurring  to  rec- 
ommend it,  D.  1,  d)  forms  another  comprehensive 
sign  that  the  simple-hearted  men  who  recorded  the 
miracles  uttered  the  truth,  (c.)  The  coincidence 
of  the  Biblical  narratives  with  many  general  facts 
of  history  makes  these  narratives  the  more  plausil)le. 
Miracles  were  expected  by  the  nations  to  whom  the 
Biblical  theology  was  preached.  Such  an  expecta- 
tion is  a  correlate  to  the  presumption  that  a  be- 
nevolent God  will  interpose  in  behalf  of  such  a 
theology  (D.  1,  c.  d.).  It  is  natural  to  think  that 
the  expectation  would  be  met  by  the  original 
preachers  (Mark  xvi.  20;  Acts  xiv.  3;  Rom.  xv. 
18,  19),  or  that  the  hearers  would  have  complained 
of  the  preachers,  and  the  preachers  would  have 
apologized  for  their  failure  to  meet  it.  Where  are 
the  complaints  ?  Where  are  the  apologies  ?  Again, 
the  Jews  were  an  ignorant  nation,  but  they  retained 
their  belief  in  one  infinite  God,  who  was  to  lie 
worshipped  spiritually;  why  did  they  cling  to  this 
sublime  faith,  while  more  cultivated  nations,  Egyp- 
tians, Greeks,  Romans,  did  not  rise  alx)ve  polytheisui 
and  idolatry?  Had  they  more  refined  intuitions, 
or  more  logical  skill  than  the  masters  of  the  Ly- 
ceum and  Academy? 

We  have,  then,  a  constitutional  tendency  to  be- 
lieve that  as  the  original  narrators  of  the  Christian 
miracles  were  plain,  sound,  apparently  ingetmoue 
but  not  ingenious  men,  their  narratives  are  true. 
Our  experience  fswcn  *hi8  belief.     The  falsehood 
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3t  this  testimony,  as  mere  testimony,  would  be  a 
nioiistrous  dcviatioM  from  the  ordinary  course  of 
phenoinena.  The  concurrence  of  all  the  precedinj; 
marks  of  truth  in  such  a  falsehood  would  be  a  still 
more  monstrous  deviation  from  the  course  of  nature. 
It  would  be  a  deviation  more  monstrous  than  are 
the  Biblical  miracles  themselves.  It  would  be  not 
only  a  marvel,  but  a  mere  marvel,  for  which  there 
ia  no  good  moral  reason ;  therefore  it  would  be  a 
mere  monstrosity ;  but  the  miracles  are  not  mere 
marvels,  there  is  a  good  moral  reason  for  them. 
We  can  see  no  adequate  natural,  and  of  course  no 
supernatural  cause  of  the  mere  monstrosity,  but  we 
can  see  an  eflicient  cause  of  the  miracles  and  an 
adorable  one.  The  mere  monstrosity  has  nothing 
to  recommend  it  in  its  agreement  with  the  laws 
of  the  universe;  the  miracles  have  much  (B.  7,  8). 
If  now  there  be  two  contradictory  hypotheses  both 
of  which  are  marvelous,  but  one  of  them  more 
unaccountable,  more  unreasonable,  and  thus  more 
monstrous  than  the  other,  we  are  bound  to  reject 
the  greater  monstrosity. 

Christian  apologists  have  often  adopted  the 
maxim  of  Hume  :  Of  two  miracles,  reject  the 
greater;  and  they  have  said  that  if  testimony  hav- 
ing the  preceding  signs  of  trustworthiness  were 
false  the  falsehood  would  be  more  viiracuhus  than 
the  miracles  attested.  But  no;  the  falsehood  of 
testimony  which  appears  credil)le  may  be  more 
wonderful  than  a  miracle,  and  yet  be  in  itself  no 
miracle  at  all.  While  it  may  l>e  difficult  to  account 
for  the  falsehood,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  ac- 
count for  the  miracle,  on  any  known  principle  of 
human  or  physical  nature  (B).  Except  in  a  few 
disputed  cases  there  has  never  been  an  approxima- 
tion to  the  phenomenon  of  raising  the  dead,  but  in 
numerous  cases  there  has  been  an  approximation 
to  the  phenomenon  of  false  testimony  which  had 
all  the  appearance  of  being  true.  The  falsehood 
of  such  testimony,  then,  must  be  less  contrary  to 
experience  than  the  niiracle,  the  \ery  nature  of 
which  requires  that,  except  in  the  few  disputed 
instances,  it  be  contrary  to  all,  i.  e.  to  the  analogy 
of  all  experience  (1).  1,  a).  Experience,  however, 
is  not  our  only  guide.  Antecedently  to  experience 
we  have  two  contrary  presumptions,  and  of  these 
two  the  stronger  prompts  us  to  believe  in  such 
miracles  as  are  recorded  in  the  Bible  (B.  5-8,  C.  5, 
I).  1,  c.  (L).  The  cliaracter  of  God  and  his  relations 
to  men  make  it  more  mtional  to  suppose  that  a 
tvonderful  event  has  occurred  for  which  we  can  see 
a  moral  reason  and  an  efficient  cause,  than  that  a 
monstrous  event  has  occurred  for  which  we  see  no 
moral  reason  and  no  natural  cause. 

E.  Tiie  proper  time  for  discussing  the  Question 
of  Miracles. 

In  some  rare  cases  it  may  be  needful  to  discuss 
the  question  with  an  atheist,  pantheist,  or  skeptic. 
In  these  cases  the  definitions  of  a  miracle  under 
B.  1,  2,  are  a[)propriate.  As  at  the  outset  we  can- 
»ot  require  him  to  assert,  and  he  cannot  require  us 
»o  deny  the  existence  of  (Jod,  so  these  definitions 
leither  assert  nor  deny  it.  A  more  appropriate, 
as  well  as  a  more  common  time,  however,  for  dis- 
eussinir  the  question  of  miracles  is  after  we  have 
provec"  the  existence  and  attril»utes  of  God.  The 
discustjion  is  between  the  Christian  and  the  Deist, 
aftener  than  between  the  Theist  and  the  Atheist. 
But  the  inasl  appropriate  time  for  the  discussion  is 
tfter  we  have  proved  man's  need  of  a  revelation 
and  the  fitness  of  the  Biblical  revelation  to  supply 
Uiat  need.     ]'he  internal  evidence  of  the  inspiration 
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of  the  Bible  removes  the  obstacles  which  obgtniot 
the  proof  of  miracles,  and  also  lends  additional  foro« 
to  that  proof  and  forms  a  part  of  it.       E.  A.  P. 

MIR'IAM  i^^ip,  their  rebellion:  LXX. 
Mapid/j.;  hence  Joseph.  MapidfinT-  in  the  N.  T. 
Mapidfj.  or  Mapla,  Mapid/j.  being  the  form  alwayg 
employed  for  the  nominative  case  of  the  name  of 
the  Vir(jin  Mary,  though  it  is  declined  Moptos 
Mapm;  while  Map/o  is  employed  in  all  cases  for 
the  three  other  Maries).  The  name  in  the  0.  T. 
is  given  to  two  persons  only :  the  sister  of  Moset, 
and  a  descendant  of  Caleb.  At  the  time  of  th« 
Christian  era  it  seems  to  have  been  common. 
Amongst  others  who  bore  it  was  Herod's  celebrated 
wife  and  victim,  Mariamne.  And  through  the 
Virgin  Mary,  it  has  become  the  most  frequent 
female  name  in  Christendom. 

1.  IMiHiAiM,  the  sister  of  Moses,  was  the  eldest 
of  that  sacred  family;  and  she  first  appears,  prob- 
ably as  a  young  girl,  watching  her  infant  brother's 
cradle  in  the  Nile  (Ex.  ii.  4),  and  sugsresting  her 
mother  as  a  nurse  (ih.  7).  The  independent  and 
high  position  given  by  her  superiority  of  age  she 
never  lost.  "The  sister  of  Aaron  "  is  her  Biblical 
distinction  {\i\.  xv.  20).  In  Num.  xii.  1  she  is 
placed  before  Aaron ;  and  in  Mic.  vi.  4  reckoned 
as  amongst  the  Three  Deliverers  —  "I  sent  before 
thee  Moses  and  Aaron  and  Miriam."  She  is  the 
first  personage  in  that  household  to  whom  the 
prophetic  gifts  are  directly  ascribed  —  "  Miriam  the 
Prophetess  "  is  her  acknowledged  title  (Ex.  xv.  20). 
The  jirophetic  power  showed  itself  in  her  under  the 
same  form  as  that  which  it  assumed  in  the  days 
of  Samuel  and  David,  —  poetry,  acconq)anied  with 
music  and  processions.  The  only  instance  of  this 
prophetic  gift  is  when,  after  the  passage  of  the  Red 
Sea,  she  takes  a  cymbal  in  her  hand,  and  goes 
forth,  like  the  Hebrew  niaidens  in  later  times  after 
a  victory  (-hidg.  v.  1,  xi.  34;  1  Sam.  xviii.  6;  Ps. 
Ixviii.  11,  25),  followed  by  the  whole  female  pop- 
ulation of  Israel,  also  beating  their  cymltals  and 

striking  their  guitars  (H  VH^,  mistrai; slated 
"dances").  It  does  not  appear  how  far  they 
joined  in  the  whole  of  the  song  (Iix.  xv.  1-19); 
Init  the  opening  words  are  repeated  again  bv 
Miriam  herself  at  the  close,  hi  the  form  of  a  com- 
mand to  the  Hebrew  women.  "She  answered 
them,  saying,  Sing  ye  to  Jkiiovam.  f<.r  He  hath 
triumphed  gloriously :  the  horse  and  his  ridei  hath 
He  thrown  into  the  sea." 

She  took  the  lead,  with  Aaron,  in  the  complaint 
against  Moses  fur  his  marriage  with  a  Cushite. 
[ZiPPOHAH.]  "  Hath  .Ikmovaii  spoken  l)y  Moses? 
Hath  He  not  also  spoken  by  usV"  (Num.  xii.  1, 
2).  The  question  implies  that  the  prophetic  gift 
was  exercised  by  them;  while  the  answer  iinp'ies 
that  it  was  communicated  in  a  less  direct  form 
than  to  Moses.  "  If  there  be  a  prophet  among 
you,  I  Jehovah  will  make  myself  known  unto 
him   in  a  vision,  and  will   .speak   unto  him  in  a 

dream.     My  servant  Moses  is  not  so With 

him  will  I  speak  mouth  to  mouth,  even  iip])arently, 
and  not  in  dark  speeches"  (Num.  xii.  U-8).  A 
stern  rebuke  was  administered  in  front  of  the 
sacred  Tent  to  both  Aaron  and  Miriam.  But  t^e 
punishment  i'ell  on  Miriam,  as  the  chief  offender 
The  hateful  I'^gyptian  leprosy,  of  which  for  a  mo- 
ment the  sign  h:ul  been  seen  on  the  hand  of  hta 
youngei-  brother,  broke  out  over  the  whole  persot 
of  the  proud   prophetess.     How   grand   was    ha 
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^ition,  and  how  heavy  the  bioyf,  is  implied  in 
the  cry  of  anguish  which  goes  up  from  both  her 
brothers  —  "Alas,  my  lord!  ...  Let  her  not  be  as 
one  dead,  of  whom  the  flesh  is  half  consumed  when 
he  cometh  out  of  his  mother's  womb.  .  .  .  Heal  her 
now,  O  God  '  J  beseech  thee."  And  it  is  not  less 
evident  in  the  silent  grief  of  the  nation :  "  The 
people  journeyed  not  till  Miriam  was  brought  in 
again"  (Num.  xii.  10-15).  The  same  feeling  is 
reflected,  though  in  a  strange  and  distorted  form, 
in  the  ancient  tradition  of  the  drying-up  and  re- 
flowing  of  the  marvelous  well  of  the  Wanderings. 
[Bkek,  vol.  i.  p.  2G4  a.] 

This  stroke,  and  its  removal,  which  took  place  at 
llazerctli,  form  the  last  public  event  of  Miriam's 
life.  She  died  towards  the  close  of  the  wanderings 
at  Kadesh,  and  was  buried  there  (Num.  xx.  1). 
Her  tomb  was  shown  near  Petra  in  the  days  of 
Jerome  (De  Loc.  Ihb.  in  voce  "  Cades  Bumea'"). 
According  to  the  Jewish  tradition  (Joseph.  AtU.  iv. 
4,  §  6 ),  her  death  took  place  on  the  new  moon  of 
the  month  Xaiithicus  («'.  e.  about  the  end  of 
February);  which  seems  to  imply  that  the  anni- 
versary was  still  observed  in  the  time  of  Josephus. 
The  burial,  he  adds,  took  place  with  great  pomp 
an  a  mountain  called  Zin  (i.  e.  the  wilderness  of 
Zin);  and  the  mourning  —  which  lasted,  as  in  the 
3ase  of  her  brothers,  for  thirty  days  —  was  closed 
by  the  institution  of  the  purification  through  the 
sacrifice  of  the  heifer  (Num.  xix.  1-10),  which  in 
the  Pentateuch  immediately  precedes  the  story  of 
her  death. 

According  to  Josephus  (Ant.  iii.  2,  §  4,  and  6, 
§  1),  she  was  married  to  the  famous  Huh,  and, 
through  him,  was  grandmother  of  the  architect 
Bezalkkl. 

In  the  Koran  (ch.  iii.)  she  is  confounded  with 
the  Virgin  Mary;  and  hence  the  Holy  Family  is 
called  the  Family  of  Amram,  or  Imran.  (See  also 
D'Herbelot,  Bi(Jl.  Oritnt.  <■<■  Z<ikariii:')  In  other 
Arabic  traditions  her  name  is  given  as  Kvliknm 
(see  Weil's  Bihl.  Legends,  p.  101). 

2.  (Both  Vat.  and  Alex,  rov  Mcrwi/;  [Rom. 
yiafidivx  Comp.  Mapiciju:]  MnHam).  A  person  — 
whether  man  or  woman  does  not  appear  —  men- 
tioned in  the  genealogies  of  the  tribe  of  Judah 
and  house  of  Caleb  (1  Chr.  iv.  17);  but  in  the 
present  state  of  the  Hebrew,  text  it  is  impossible  to 
say  more  than  that  Miriam  was  sister  or  brother  to 
the  founder  of  the  town  of  Eshtemoa.  Out  of  the 
numerous  conjectures  of  critics  and  translators  the 
following  may  be  noticed:  {a)  that  of  the  LXX., 
"and  Jetlier  ijegat  M.; "  and  (6)  that  of  Bertheau 
(Chronlk,  ad  loc  ),  that  Miriam,  Shammai,  and 
Ishbah  are  the  children  of  Mered  by  his  Egyptian 
wife  Bithiah,  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh:  the  last 
clause  of  ver.  18  having  been  erroneously  trans- 
posed from  its  proper  place  in  ver.  17.     A.  P.  S. 

MIR'MAinanrj  [fraud,  falsekood\:  Map- 
lid  ;  [Vat.  Ifxa/uLa  :]  Manna).  A  IJenjamite, 
"chief  of  the  fathers,"  son  of  Shaharaim  by  his 
wife  Hodesh;  born  in  the  land  of  Moab  (1  Chr. 
viii.  10). 

MIRROR.     The  two  words,  HS"]^,  mardh 

(Ex.  xxxviii.  8;  Kdroirrpovy  speculum),  and  ''S"!, 
rii  (Job  xxxvii.  18),  are  rendered  "looking-glass" 
(n  the  A.  V.,  but  from  the  context  evidently  denote 


a  Silrer  mirrors  are  alluded  to  in  Plautus  {Mostell. 
*  4,  ver  101)  and  Piiilostratus  (Icon.  i.  6) ;  and  one 
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a  mirror  of  polished  metal.  The  mirrors  of  the 
women  of  the  congregation,  according  to  the  former 
passage,  furnished  the  bronze  for  the  laver  of  the 
tabernacle,  and  in  the  latter  the  beauty  of  the 
figure  is  heightened  by  rendering  "  Wilt  thou  beat 
out  with  him  the  clouds,  strong  as  a  molten  mir- 
ror'?"; the  word  translated  "spread  out"  in  the 
A.  V.  being  that  which  is  properly  applied  to  the 
hammering  of  metals  into  plates,  and  from  which 
the  Hebrew  term  for  "  firmament "  is  derived. 
[Firmament.]  The  metaphor  in  Deut.  xxviii. 
23,  "  Thy  heaven  that  is  over  thy  head  shall  be 
brass,"  derived  its  force  from  the  same  popular 
belief  in  the  solidity  of  the  sky. 

The  Hebrew  women  on  coming  out  of  Egypt 
probably  brought  with  them  mirrors  like  those 
which  were  used  by  the  Egyptians,  and  were  made 
of  a  mixed  metal,  chiefly  copper,  wrought  with  such 
admirable  skill,  says  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  (Anc.  Kg. 
iii.  384),  that  they  were  "susceptible  of  a  lustre, 
which  has  even  been  partially  revived  at  the  present 
day,  in  some  of  those  discovered  at  Thebes,  though 


Egyptian  Mirror.     (From  Mr.  Salt's  collection.; 

buried  in  the  earth  for  many  centuries.  The  mir- 
ror itself  was  nearly  round,  inserted  into  a  handle 
of  wood,  stone,  or  metal,  whose  form  varied  accord 
ing  to  the  taste  of  the  owner.  Some  presented  the 
figure  of  a  female,  a  flower,  a  column,  or  a  rod 
ornamented  with  the  head  of  Athor,  a  bird,  or  a 
fancy  device;  and  sometimes  the  face  of  a  Typho- 
nian  monster  was  introduced  to  support  the  mirror, 
serving  as  a  contrast  to  the  features  whose  beauty 
was  displayed  within  it."  With  regard  to  the 
metal  of  which  the  ancient  mirrors  were  composed 
there  is  not  much  difterence  of  opinion.  Pliny 
mentions  that  anciently  the  best  were  made  at 
Brundusium  of  a  mixture  of  copper  and  tin  (xxxiii. 
45),  or  of  tin  alone  (xxxiv.  48).  Praxiteles,  in  the 
time  of  Pompey  the  Great,  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  who  made  them  of  silver,  though  these  were 
afterwards  so  common  as,  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  i» 
be  used  by  the  ladies'  maids.«  They  are  mentioned 
by  Chrysostom  among  the  extravagances  of  fashion 
for  which  he  rebuked  the  ladies  of  his  time,  and 
Seneca  long  before  was  loud  in  his  denunciation  of 
similar  follies  (Natur.  QtuBst.  i.  17).     Mirrors  wer« 


of  steel  is  said  to  have  been  fovmd.     They  were  ever: 
made  »f  gold  (Eur.  Hec.  925;  Sea.  Nat   Qtutsl.  i.  17 » 
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used  by  the  Roman  women  in  the  worship  of  Juno 
(Seneca,  Kp.  95;  Apuleius,  Metam.  xi.  c  9,  p. 
770).  In  the  ICgyptiaii  temples,  says  Cyril  of 
Alexandria  {De  odor,  in  Sjdr.  ix.;  Opera,  i.  p. 
314,  ed.  Paris,  1638),  it  was  the  custom  for  the 


MIRROR 

women  to  worship  in  linen  garments,  holding  a  mii 
ror  in  their  left  hands  and  a  sistrura  in  their  rieht, 
and  tlie  Israelites,  having  fallen  into  the  idolatries 
of  the  country,  had  brought  with  tlieni  the  mir- 
rors which  they  used  in  their  worship  " 


■gjrptian  Mirrors.     1,  3,  4,  from  Mr.  Salt's  collection ;  2,  from  a  painting  at  Thebes  ;  4  is  about  11  inches  high. 


According  to  Beckmann  (F/ist.  of  Inv.  n.  64, 
Bohn),  a  mirror  whicli  was  discovered  near  Naples 
was  tested,  and  found  to  be  made  of  a  mixture  of 
copper  and  regulus  of  antimony,  with  a  little  lead. 


Egyptian  Mirror.  2  and  3  show  the  bottom  of  the 
handle,  to  which  something  has  been  fastened. 
(Was  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Hogg.) 

Beckmann's  editor  (Mr.  Francis)  gives  in  a  note 
the  result  of  an  analysis  of  an  Etruscan  mirror, 


«  Apparently  in  allusion  to  this  custom  Moore 
yEpicurecn,  c.  5),  in  describing  the  maidens  who 
danced  at  the  Island  Temple  of  the  Moon,  says,  "  As 
they  passed  under  the  lamp,  a  gleim  of  light  flashed 
6«m  their  bosoms,  which,  I  could  perceive,  was  the 


which  he  examined  and  found  to  consist  of  67-19 
copper,  24-93  tin,  and  8-13  lead,  or  nearly  8  parts 
of  copper  to  3  of  tin  and  1  of  lead,  but  neither  in 
this,  nor  in  one  analyzed  by  Klaproth,  was  there 
any  trace  of  antimony,  which  Beckmann  asserts 
was  unknown  to  the  ancients.  Modern  experi- 
ments have  shown  that  the  mixture  of  copper  and 
tin  produces  the  best  metal  for  specula  (Phil. 
Trans,  vol.  67,  p.  296).  Much  curious  informa- 
tion will  be  foimd  in  l^eckniann  upon  the  various 
substances  employed  by  the  ancients  for  mirrors 
but  which  has  no  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  this 
article.  In  his  opinion  it  was  not  till  the  13th 
century  that  glass,  covered  at  the  back  with  tin  or 
lead,  was  used  for  this  purpose,  the  doubtful  allu- 
sion in  Pliny  (xxxvi.  66)''  to  the  mirrors  made  in 
the  glass-houses  of  Sidon  having  reference  to  ex- 
periments which  were  unsuccessful.  Other  allu- 
sions to  bronze  mirrors  will  be  found  in  a  fragment 
of  ^schylus  preserved  in  StoI)aeus  (Serm.  xviii.  p. 
164,  ed.  Gesner,  1608),  and  in  Calliniachus  {Hyni. 
in  Lav.  Pall.  p.  21).  Convex  mirrors  of  polished 
steel  are  mentioned  as  common  in  the  East,  in  a 
manuscript  note  of  Chardin"s  upon  Ecclus.  xii.  11, 
quoted  by  Harmer  {Ohserr.  vol.  iv.  c.  11,  obs.  55). 
The  metal  of  which  the  mirrors  were  composed 
being  liable  to  rust  and  tarnish,  required  to  be  con- 
stantly kept  bright  (Wisd.  vii.  20;  Ecclus.  xii.  11). 
This  was  done  by  means  of  pounded  pumice-stone, 
rubbed  on  with  a  sponge,  which  was  generally  sus- 
pended from  the  mirror.  The  Persians  used  emery- 
powder  for  the  same  purpose,  according  to  Chardin 
(quoted  by  Hartmann,  die  Ihbr.  am  Putztische.  ii. 
245).  The  obscure  image  produced  by  a  tarnished 
or  imperfect  mirror  [5i*  iaSirrpov,  iv  alviyfiarilt 


reflection  of  a  small  mirror,  that  in  the  manner  at  the 
women  of  the  Esist  each  of  the  dancers  wore  beneath 
her  left  shoulder." 

b  « Sidone  quondam   iis  offlciuis  mtbili :   siquiilME 
etiam  specula  excogitarerat." 
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ippears  to  be  alluded  to  in  1  Cor.  xiii.  12.  On  the 
other  hand  a  polished  mirror  is  among  the  Arabs 
the  emblem  of  a  pure  reputation.  "  More  spotless 
than  the  mirror  of  a  forei});n  woman  "  is  with  them 
a  proverbial  expression,  wliich  Meidani  explains  of 
a  woman  who  has  married  out  of  her  country,  and 
polishes  her  mirror  incessantly  that  no  part  of  her 
face  may  escape  her  observation  (Ue  Sacy,  Chrest. 
Arab.  iii.  p.  2;J6). 

The  obscure  word  0*^31"^  v3,  gilyonirn  (Is.  iii. 
23),  rendered  "  glasses  "  in  the  A.  V.  after  the  Vul- 
gate specuic,  and  supported  by  the  Targum,  and 
the  commentaries  of  Kirachi,  Abarbanel,  and  Jarchi, 
is  explained  by  Schroeder  {de  Vest.  3Iul.  Htbr. 
ch.  18)  to  signify  "transparent  dresses"  of  fine 
linen,  as  the  LXX.  (ra  biacpavT)  AaKoouiKo.)  and 
even  Kimchi  in  his  Lexicon  understand  it  (comp. 
muldci'i,  Juv.  SfiL  ii.  6(i,  7t)).  In  support  of  this 
view,  it  is  urged  that  the  terms  which  follow  denote 
articles  of  female  attire ;  but  in  Is.  viii.  1,  a  word 
closely  resembling  it  is  used  for  a  smooth  writing 
tablet,  and  the  rendering  of  the  A.  V.  is  approved 
by  Gesenius  {Jesaia^  i.  215)  and  the  best  authori- 
ties. W.  A.  W. 

MIS'AEL  (Mi(raT7A;  [Vat.  Mei(rar}\:]  Mis- 
ael).  1.  The  same  as  Misiiael  2  (1  Esdr.  ix.  44; 
oomp.  Neh.  viii.  4). 

2.  =  MisHAKL  3,  the  Hebrew  name  of  Meshach 
(Song  of  the  Three  Child.  G6). 

MIS'GAB  (.nSti'^n,  with  the  def.  article, 
{the,  height,  rejuye:]  'Afidd;  [Aid.  MaaiyaO-.l 
foi'tU,  subliinia),  a  place  in  Moab  named  in  com- 
pany with  Neuo  and  Kiuiathaim  in  the  denun- 
ciation of  .Jeremiah  (xlviii.  1).  It  appears  to  be 
mentioned  also  in  Is.  xxv.  12,«  though  there  ren- 
dered in  the  A.  V.  "high  fort."  [Moab.]  In 
neither  passage  is  there  any  clew  to  its  situation 
beyond  the  fact  of  its  mention  with  the  above  two 
places ;  and  even  that  is  of  little  avail,  as  neither  of 
them  has  been  satisfactorily  identified. 

The  name  may  be  derived  fi-om  a  root  signify- 
ing elevation  (Gesenius,  Thes.  1320),  and  in  that 
case  was  probably  attached  to  a  town  situated  on 
a  height.  It  is  possibly  identical  with  Mizpku 
OF  Moab,  named  only  in  1  Sam.  xxii.  3.  Flirst 
[Handwb.  794  a)  understands  "  the  Misgab  "  to 
mean  the  highland  country  of  Moab  generally,  but 
its  mention  in  company  with  other  places  which 
we  know  to  have  been  definite  spots,  even  though 
not  yet  identified  with  certainty,  seems  to  forbid 
this.  G. 

MISH'AEL  (^Stp"'^  [who  (is)  what  God  is] : 
[Rom.]  MiaavA  in  Ex.,  [\'at.  Alex,  omit;]  Miaa- 
5arj,  [V^it.  Alex.  Mia-a^ai  in  Lev.:]  Mis'iel,  Mis- 
atlt).  1.  One  of  the  sons  of  Uzziel,  the  uncle  of 
Aaron  and  Moses  (Ex.  vi.  22).  When  Nadab  and 
Abihu  were  struck  dead  for  offering  strange  fire, 
Mishael  and  his  brother  Elzaphan,  at  the  command 
of  Moses,  removed  their  bodies  from  the  sanctuary, 
and  buried  them  without  the  camp,  their  loose  fit- 
ling  tunics '^  (cM<W/i(5<A,  A.  V.  "coats  "),  the  sim- 
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a  In  this  passage  it  is  without  *he  article.  As  a 
Here  appellative,  the  word  Misiiab  is  frequently  u.«!ed 
n  the  poetical  parts  of  Scripture,  in  the  sense  of  a 
x>fty  place  of  refuge.  Thus  2  Sam.  xxii.  3  ;  Ps.  ix.  9, 
lix  9 ;  Is.  xxxiii.  16 ;  in  which  and  ?ther  places  i  is 
rariou.sly  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "  high  tower," 
•-refuge,"  "defence,"  etc.  See  Stanley,  S.  if  P. 
M>P-  §  31. 


plest  of  eastern  dresses,  serving  for  winding-sheeti 
(Lev.  X.  4,  5).  The  late  Prof.  Blunt  {l/ndes.  Co- 
incidences, pt.  i.  §  xiv.)  conjectured  that  the  two 
brothers  were  the  "  men  who  were  defiled  by  tbi 
dead  body  of  a  man  "  (Num.  ix.  6),  and  thus  pre- 
ented  from  keeping  the  second  passover. 

2.  (MiararjX;  [Vat.  EA.]  Alex.  MejaarjA:  Mis 
ael).  One  of  those  who  stood  at  Ezra's  left  hand 
on  the  tower  of  wood  in  the  street  of  the  water 
gate,  when  he  read  the  Law  to  the  people  (Neh.  viii. 
4).     Called  Misael  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  44. 

3.  [Vat.  (Theodot.)  Meicar/A.]  One  of  Dan- 
iel's three  companions  in  captivity,  and  of  the  blood- 
royal  of  Judah  (Uan.  i.  6,  7,  11,  19,  ii.  17).  He 
received  the  Babylonian  title  of  Meshach,  by 
which  he  is  better  known.  In  the  Song  of  the 
Three  Children  he  is  called  Misael. 

MISH'AL  and  MISH'EAL  (both  bwrpD 
[request]:  Madaa,  Alex.  Ma(ra\|/  [Comp.  Aid. 
Mao-ctA;]  T^j'  Boo-eAAciJ/,  Alex.  MacaaA:  Messal, 
MtiS'il),  one  of  the  towns  in  the  territory  of  Asher 
(Josh.  xix.  2G),  allotted  to  the  Gershonite  Levites 
(xxi.  30).  It  occurs  between  Amad  and  Carmel, 
but  the  former  remains  unknown,  and  this  cata- 
logue of  Asher  is  so  imperfect,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  conclude  with  certainty  that  Mishal  was  near 
(Jarrael.  True,  Eusebius  (0/io;«.  "  Ma.san  " )  sayg 
that  it  was,  but  he  is  evidently  merely  quoting  the 
list  of  Joshua,  and  not  speaking  from  actual  knowl- 
edge. In  the  catalogue  of  1  Chr.  vi.  it  is  given  as 
Mashal,  a  form  which  suggests  its  identity  with 
the  Masaloth  of  later  history;  but  there  is  noth- 
ing to  remark  for  or  against  this  identification. 

G. 

MISH'AM  (a^C?7^  [purijication,  beauty, 
Dietr.]:  Mio-aciA;  [Vat.  Meo-aa/xt]  J/^«Vf«m).  A 
Benjamite,  son  of  Elpaal,  and  descendant  of  Shaha- 
raim  (1  Chr.  viii.  12). 

MISH'MA  (27ptpP  [hearing,  repoi-t]- 
Maa-fid--  Masma). 

1.  A  son  of  Ishmael  and  brother  of  Mibsam 
(Gen.  xxv.  14;  1  Chr.  i.  30).  The  Masamani  of 
Ptolemy  (vi.  7,  §  21)  may  represent  the  tribe  of 
Mishma;  their  modern  descendants  are  not  known 
to  the  writer,  but  the  name  (Misma')*^  exists  in 
Arabia,  and  a  tribe  is  called  the  Benee-Misma'.  In 
the  Mir-iit  ez-Zemsln  (MS.),  Mishma  is  written 
Misma'  —  probably  from  Kabbinical  sources ;  but  it 
is  added  "  and  he  is  Mesma'ah."c<  The  Arabic 
word  has  the  same  signification  as  the  Hebrew. 

2.  A  son  of  Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  25),  brother  of 
MiBSAM.  These  brothers  were  perhaps  namoH 
after  the  older  brothers,  Mishma  and  Mibsam. 

E.  S.  P. 

MISHMAN'NAH  (r3^t]^>D  [fatness-]. 
Maa/xavd;  [Vat.  MacrefXjuLavrj;]  Alex.  Maa-fxav  ; 
FA.  M.acre/j.aui/r]'-  Masmana).  The  fourth  of  th« 
twelve  lion-faced  Gadites,  men  of  the  host  for  th« 
battle,  who  "  separated  themselves  unto  David  "  in 
the  hold  of  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  10). 


6  Their  priestly  frocks,    or   cassocks  (Ex.  xl.  14) 
which,  as  Jarchi  remarks,  were  not  burned. 


^,».wJO. 
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*  The  A.  V.  ed.  IGll  reads  Mashinaniiah  for 
Mwhnmnuali,  in  accordance  with  six  MSS.  and 
printed  editions  noted  liy  Micliaelis  {liiOl.  Hebr.). 
This  is  also  tlie  niarifinal  readinj?  of  the  Geneva 
version;  tlie  liisliops'  Bible  has  "Masmana."     A. 

MISH'RAITES,  THE  (^17n^7^rT  [as 
l,ppel.,  slippery  place]  :  'lifx.a(TapatfM  [Vat.  -dfi] ; 
Alex.  Hfi.a<rapa(iv'  MttSivti),  the  fourth  of  the  four 
"families  of  Kirjath-jearim,"  i.  e.  colonies  proceed- 
ing tlierefroni  and  (bunding  towns  (1  Chr.  ii.  53). 
Like  the  other  three,  Mishra  is  not  elsewhere  men- 
tioned, nor  does  any  trace  of  it  appear  to  have  been 
since  discovered.  But  in  its  turn  it  founded  —  so 
the  passage  is  doubtless  to  be  understood  —  the 
towns  of  Zorah  and  Eshtaol,  the  former  of  which 
has  been  identified  in  our  own  times,  while  the  lat- 
ter is  possibly  to  be  found  in  the  same  neighl)or- 
hood.     [MahAx\eh-Dan.]  G. 

*  MIS'PAR.  So  correctly  A.  V.  ed.  1611  in 
VJZT.  ii.  2,  where  later  editions  have  Mizpar.     The 

Hebrew  is  "^SPp.  A. 

MISPE'RETH  {rr)^D72  [number]:  Maa- 
<f>apa.6;  [Vat.  Maa(()€pav;  Alex.  Maaacpapad '■,]  FA. 
Maacpapad-  Mtspharutli).  One  of  those  who  re- 
turned witli  Zerubbabel  and  Jeshua  from  Babylon 
(Neh.  vii.  7).  In  Kzr.  ii.  2  he  is  called  Mizi^\k, 
and  in  1  Esdr,  v.  8  Asphakasus. 

MIS'REPHOTH  MAIM  (D.'^p  nhcnt^p, 

and  in  xiii.  6,  12>  nb^ti?^  [see  below] :  Mao- 
epwj/,  and  Macepe^  Me^^aj/xai/i;  Alex.  Mao-- 
pe(pcod  fiaei/Li,  and  MaaspecpccO  fxaifi'-  oquce  Mis- 
erepliuth),  a  place  in  northern  Palestine,  in  close 
connection  with  Zidon-rabbah,  i.  e.  Sidon.  From 
*'  the  waters  of  Merom  "  .Joshua  chased  the  Canaan- 
tte  kings  to  Zidon  and  Misrephoth-maim,  and  then 
eastward  to  the  "  plain  of  iSlizpth,"  probably  the 
great  plain  of  Baalbek  —  the  Bikah  of  the  He- 
brews, the  BukiCa  of  the  modern  Syrians  (Josh.  xi. 
8).  The  name  occurs  once  again  in  the  enumera- 
tion of  the  districts  remaining  to  be  conquered 
(xiii.  6)  —  "all  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountain 
from  Lebanon  unto  M.  Maim,"  all  the  Zidonians." 
Taken  as  Hebrew,  the  literal  meaning  of  the  name 
is  "burnings  of  waters,"  and  accordingly  it  is  taken 
by  the  old  interpreters  to  mean  "warm  waters," 
whetlKT  natural,  i.  e.  hot  ])aths  or  springs  —  as  by 
Kimchi  and  the  interpolation  in  the  Vulgate;  or 
lirtificial,  /.  e.  salt,  glass,  or  smelting-works  —  as  by 
Jarchi.  and  the  others  mentioned  by  Fiirst  {/hiivb. 
803  b),  Ui  diger  (in  Gesen.  llies.  1341),  and  Keil 
yjosvn,  ad  loc). 

Lord  A.  Hervey  (Genealoyies,  etc.,  228  note)  con- 
siders the  name  as  conferred  in  consequence  of  the 
"  burning  "  of  Jabin's  chariots  there.  But  were 
they  burnt  at  that  spot?  and,  if  so,  why  is  the 
name  the  "burning  of  waters  V  The  probability 
here,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  is,  that  a  meaning 
has  been  forced  on  a  name  originally  belonging  to 
another  languajxe,  and  therefore  unintelligible  to  the 
later  occupiers  of  the  country. 

Dr.  'I'homson  {Land  and  Book,  ch.  xv.),  reviv- 
mg  the  conjecture  of  himself  and  Schultz  (Bibl. 
Sacra,  1855),  treats  Misrephoth-maim  as  identical 
iritha  collection  of  springs  called  Ain- MusheiriJ'eh, 

a  The  "  and "  here  inserted  in  the  A.  V.  is  quite 
fmtuitouB. 

h  Derived  from  pnp,  »' sweetness,"  with  the  suffix 
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on  the  Bea-sbore,  close  under  the  Rai  en-Nakhura , 
but  this  has  the  disadvantage  of  being  very  fu 
from  Sidon.  May  it  not  rather  be  the  place  with 
which  we  are  familiar  in  the  later  history  as  Zare- 
phath  ?  In  Hebrew,  allowing  for  a  change  not  un- 
frequent  of  S  to  Z  (reversed  in  the  form  of  the  name 
current  still  later  —  Sarepta),  the  two  are  from 
roots  almost  identical,  not  only  in  sound,  but  also 
in  meaning;  while  the  close  connection  of  Zare- 
phath  with  Zidon  —  "  Zareplmth  which  belongeth 
to  Zidon,"  —  is  another  point  of  strong  reseni 
blance.  G. 

MITE  (AeTrrJ;/),  a  coin  current  in  Palestine  in 
the  time  of  our  Lord.  It  took  its  name  from  a 
very  small  Greek  copper  coin,  of  which  with  the 
Athenians  seven  went  to  the  ;^aA/coCy.  It  seema 
in  Palestine  to  have  been  the  smallest  piece  of 
money,  being  the  half  of  the  farthing,  which  was  a 
coin  of  very  low  value.  The  mite  is  famous  from 
its  being  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  poor 
widow's  piety  whom  Christ  saw  casting  two  mites 
into  the  treasury  (Maik  xii.  41-44;  Luke  xxi. 
1-4).  From  St.  Mark's  explanation,  "  two  mites, 
which  make  a  farthing"  (AeTrrct  8vo,  '6  iari 
KoSpduTT}?,  ver.  42),  it  may  perhaps  be  inferred 
that  the  /coSpavTTjs,  or  farthing,  was  the  commoner 
coin,  for  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  be  there 
spoken  of  as  a  money  of  account,  though  this  might 
be  the  case  in  another  passage  (Matt.  v.  26).  In 
the  Grasco-FJoman  coinage  of  Palestine,  in  which 
we  include  the  money  of  the  Herodian  family,  the 
two  smallest  coins,  of  which  the  assarion  is  the 
more  common,  seem  to  correspond  to  the  farthing 
and  the  mite,  the  larger  weighing  about  twice  as 
much  as  the  smaller.  This  correspondence  is  made 
more  probable  by  the  circumstance  that  the  larger 
seems  to  be  reduced  from  the  earlier  "  quarter  "  of 
the  Jewish  coinage.  It  is  noticeable,  that  although 
the  supposed  mites  struck  about  the  time  referred 
to  in  the  (iospels  are  rare,  those  of  Alex.  Jannaeus's 
coinage  are  numerous,  whose  abundant  money 
must  have  long  continued  in  use.  [Money; 
Faktiikng.]  R.  S.  p. 

MITH'CAH  (n[?rjt2  [sweetness]:  Ma6- 
(KKO.',  [Vat.  MoreK/ca :]  Methca),  the  name  of  an 
unknown  desert  encampment  of  the  Israelites, 
meaning,  perhaps,  "place  of  sweetness"''  (Num. 
xxxiii.  28,  29).  H.  H. 

MITH'NITE,  THE  (^^H.^n  [appel.  ea:<cn- 
sion]:  6  BaiQavd',  Alex,  o  Ma00aj/«;  [Vat.  o 
Baidav€i\  FA  o  ^^Qavef.]  Mai/innites),  the  desig- 
nation of  Joshapiiat,  one  of  David's  guard  in  the 
catalogue  of  1  Chr.  xi.  (ver.  43).  No  doubt  it 
signifies  the  native  of  a  place  or  a  tribe  bearing  the 
name  of  Methen ;  but  no  trace  exists  in  the  Bible 
of  any  such.  It  should  he  noticed  that  Joshaphat 
is  both  preceded  and  followed  by  a  man  from  be- 
yond Jordan,  but  it  would  not  be  safe  to  infer  there- 
from that  Methen  was  also  in  that  region.       G 

MITH'REDATH  (Hinn^  [see  below]. 
Mt^paSttTTjs;  [Alex.  Vat.2  MiepiBarrjs-]  Mith- 
ridat.es).  1.  The  treasurer  ("1)?^3,  gizbar)  of 
Cyrus  king  of  Persia,  to  whom  the  king  gave  the 
vessels  of  the  Temple,  to  be  by  him  transferred  to 


n  of  locality,  which  (or  ita  plur.  TVi)  is  often  foan4 
in 
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iie  hands  of  Sheshbazzar  (Ezr.  i.  8).  The  LXX. 
take  y'ahdr  as  a  gentilic  name,  Ta(T^ap-r\u6s,  tha 
Vuljjate  as  a  patronymic,  JiUm  gazftbnr,  but  there 
Is  little  doubt  as  to  its  meaning.  The  word  occurs 
hi  a  Slightly  different  form  in  Dan.  iii.  2,  3,  and  is 
there  rendered  '-treasurer;"  and  in  the  parallel 
history  of  1  Esdr.  ii.  11,  Mithredath  is  called  Mith- 
KIDATES  the  treasurer  {■ya^o(pv\a^).  The  name 
Mithredath,  "  given  by  Mithra,"  is  one  of  a  class 
of  compounds  of  frequent  occurrence,  formed  from 
the  name  of  Mithra,  the  Iranian  sun-god. 

2.  A  Persian  officer  stationed  at  Samaria,  in  the 
reign  of  Artaxerxes.  or  Smerdis  the  Magian  (Ezr. 
iv.  7).  He  joined  with  his  colleagues  in  prevailing 
upon  the  king  to  hinder  the  rebuilding  of  the  Tem- 
ple.    In  1  Esdr.  ii.  16  he  is  called  Mini  hid  axes. 

MITHRIDA'TES  Hyiven  by  Mithra]:  MiO- 
pa5aT77$;  [Vat.]  Alex.  Mt^ptSaTrjy:   Mithridatus). 

1.  (1  Esdr.  ii.  11)^=  Mithredath  1. 

2.  (1  Esdr.  ii.  16)  =  Mithredath  2. 

MITRE.      [Crown;  Head-dress.] 

MITYLE'NE  (MjtuA^j/tj,  in  classical  authoi-s 
ai>d  on  inscriptions  frequently  MuTi\-f]vr}-  [.l//^ 
ylene,  Cod.  Amiat.  Mi/tik7it]),  the  chief  town  of 
Lesbos,  and  situated  on  the  east  coast  of  the  island. 
Its  position  is  very  accurately,  though  incidentally, 
marked  (Acts  xx.  14,  15)  in  the  account  of  St. 
Paul's  return-voyage  from  his  third  apostolical 
journey.  Mitylene  is  the  intermediate  place  where 
he  stopped  for  the  night  between  Assos  and  Chios. 
It  may  be  gathered  from  the  circumstances  of  this 
voyage  that  the  wind  vras  blowing  from  the  N.  VV. ; 
and  it  is  worth  while  to  notice  that  in  the  harbor 
or  in  the  roadstead  of  Mitylene  the  ship  would  be 
sheltered  from  that  wind.  Moreover  it  appears  that 
St.  Paul  was  there  at  the  time  of  dark  moon :  and 
this  was  a  sufficient  reason  for  passing  the  night 
there  before  going  through  the  intricate  passages 
to  the  southward.  See  Life  and  Episdes  of  ISt. 
Paul,  ch.  XX.,  where  a  view  of  the  place  is  given, 
showing  the  fine  forms  of  the  mountains  behind. 
The  town  itself  was  celebrated  in  Roman  times  for 
the  beauty  of  its  buildings  ("Mitylene  pulehra," 
Hor.  Kpist.  I.  xi.  17;  see  Cic.  c.  Rail.  ii.  16).  In 
St.  Paul's  day  it  had  the  privileges  of  a  free  city 
(Plin.  N.  II.  v.  3'J).  It  is  one  of  the  few  cities 
of  the  ^gean  which  have  continued  without  inter- 
mission to  flourish  till  the  present  day.  It  has 
given  its  name  to  the  .vhole  island,  and  is  itself 
now  called  sometimes  Castro,  sometimes  Mltyltn. 
Tournefort  gives  a  rude  picture  of  the  place  as  it 
appeared  in  1700  ( Voyiye  du  Levant,  i.  148,  149). 
It  is  more  to  our  purpose  to  refer  to  our  own  Ad- 
miralty charts,  Nos.  1665  and  1654.  Mitylene 
concentrates  in  itself  the  chief  interest  of  Lesbos, 
an  island  peculiarly  famous  in  the  history  of  poetry, 
and  especially  of  poetry  in  connection  with  music. 
But  for  these  points  we  must  refer  to  the  articles  in 
the  Diet,  of  Geography.  J.  S.  H. 

MIXED  MULTITUDE.  With  the  Israel- 
lltes  who  journeyed  from  Kameses  to  Succoth,  the 
first  stage  of  the  Exodus  from   Egypt,  there  went 

»p  (Ex.  xii.  38)  "a  mixed  multitude"  (3^^  : 
iirifxiKTos'  vulgus  proviiscuum),  who  have  not 
litherto  been  identified.  In  the  Targum  the  phrase 
B  vaguely  rendered  "  many  foreigners,"  and  Jarchi 
sxplains  it  as  "  a  medley  of  outlandish  people." 
4ben  Ezra  goes  further  and  saj's  it  signifies  "  the 
Egyptians  who  were  mixed  with  them,  and  they 
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are  the  '  mixed  multitude  '  (P|^D2pS,  N"um.  xi. 
4),  who  were  gathered  to  them."*  Jarchi  on  the 
latter  passage  also  identifies  the  "mixed  multi- 
tude "  of  Num.  and  Exodus.  During  their  resi- 
dence in  Egypt  marriages  were  naturally  contracted 
between  the  Israelites  and  the  natives,  and  the  son 
of  such  a  marriage  between  an  Israelitish  womao 
and  an  Egyptian  is  especially  mentioned  as  being 
stoned  for  blasphemy  (Lev.  xxiv.  11),  the  same  law 
holding  good  for  the  resident  or  naturalized  foreign- 
er as  for  the  native  Israelite  (Josh.  viii.  35).  This 
hybrid  race  is  evidently  alluded  to  by  Jarchi  and 
Aben  Ezra,  and  is  most  probably  that  to  which 
reference  is  made  in  Exodus.  Knobel  understands 
by  the  "  mixed  multitude "  the  remains  of  the 
Hyksos  who  left  t^}'pt  with  the  Hebrews.  Dr. 
Kalisch  {Comm.  on  Ex.  xii.  38)  interprets  it  of  the 
native  Egyptians  who  were  involved  in  the  same 
oppression  with  the  Hebrews  by  the  new  dynasty, 
which  invaded  and  subdued  Lower  Egypt;  and 
Kurtz  {Hist,  of  Old  Cor.  ii.  312.  Eng.  tr.),  while 
he  supposes  the  "  mixed  multitude  "  to  have  been 
Egyptians  of  the  lower  classes,  attributes  their 
emigration  to  their  having  "endured  the  same  op- 
pression as  the  Israelites  from  the  proud  spirit  of 
caste  which  prevailed  in  Egypt,"  in  consequence  of 
which  they  attached  themselves  to  the  Hebrews, 
"and  served  henceforth  as  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water."  That  the  "  mixed  multitude  " 
is  a  general  term  including  all  those  who  were  not 
of  pure  Israelite  blood  is  evident ;  more  than  this 
cannot  be  positively  asserted.  In  Exodus  and 
Numbers  it  probably  denoted  the  miscellaneous 
hangers-on  of  the  Hebrew  camp,  whether  they  were 
the  issue  of  spurious  marriages  with  Egyptians,  or 
were  themselves  Egyptians  or  belonging  to  other 
nations.  The  same  happened  on  the  return  from 
Babylon,  and  in  Neh.  xiii.  3,  a  slight  clew  is  given 
by  which  the  meaning  of  the  "mixed  multitude" 
may  be  more  definitely  ascertained.  Upon  reading 
in  the  Law  "  that  the  Ammonite  and  the  Moabite 
should  not  come  into  the  congregation  of  God  for 
ever,"  it  is  said,  "  they  separated  from  Israel  all 
the  mixed  multitude.'"  The  remainder  of  the  chap- 
ter relates  the  expulsion  of  Tobiah  the  Ammonite 
from  the  Temple,  of  the  merchants  and  men  of 
Tyre  from  the  city,  and  of  the  foreign  wives  of  Ash- 
dod,  of  Ammon,  and  of  ^Moab,  witli  whom  the  Jews 
had  intermarried.  All  of  these  were  included  in 
the  "  mixed  multitude,"  and  Nehemiah  adds, 
"thus  cleansed  I  them  froni  a\\foreigne7'S.^^  The 
Targ.  Jon.  on  Num.  xi.  4,  explains  the  "mixed 
multitude  "  as  proselytes,  and  this  view  is  appar- 
ently adopted  by  Ewald,  but  there  does  not  seem 
any  foundation  for  it.  W.  A.  W. 

MIZAR,  THE  HILL  ("l^^D  njl 
[mountain  .vnall]:  Jjpos  [jUt«p({j,  Vat  ]  '^eiKpor: 
7noMs  modicus),  a  mountain  —  for  the  reader  will 
observe  that  the  word  is  har  in  the  original  (see 
vol.  ii.  p.  1077^0  —  apparently  in  the  northern 
part  of  trans-.Iordanic  Palestine,  from  wiiich  the 
author  of  Psalm  xlii.  utters  his  pathetic  appeal 
(ver.  6).  The  name  appears  nowhere  else,  and  the 
only  clew  we  have  to  its  situation  is  the  mention 
of  the  "  land  of  Jordan  "  and  the  "  Hermons," 
combined  with  the  general  impression  conveyed  by 
the  Psalm  that  it  is  the  cry  of  an  exile  "  from  Je- 


a  In  the  Peshlto-Syriac  It  bears  the  title,  « Th« 
Psalm  which  David  sang  whea  he  was  in  exile,  and 
longfng  to  return  to  JeruBalem*  " 
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•usalera,  possibly  on  bis  road  to  Babylon  (Ewald, 
Dichter,  ii.  185).  If  talten  as  Hebrew,  the  word  is 
derivable  from  a  i"oot  signifying  smallness  —  the 
game  l)y  which  Zoar  is  explained  in  Gen.  xix.  20- 
£2.  Tiiis  is  adopted  by  all  the  ancient  versions,  and 
In  the  Prayer-Iiook  Psalms  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land Appeal's  in  the  inaccurate  form  of  "  the  little 
hill  of  Hemion."  G. 

MIZ'PAH  and  MIZTEH.  The  name 
borne  by  several  places  in  ancient  Palestine.  Al- 
though in  the  A.  V.  most  frequently  presented  as 
•Mizi'KH,  yet  in  the  original,  with  but  few  excep- 
tions, the  name  is  Mizpah,  and  with  equally  few  « 
exceptions  is  acconipanifed  with   the  definite  article 

—  nQ^^n,  kam-Mitzpah^  [i.e.  the  watch  tower']. 

1.  Mizpah  (HQ^^rT  ;  Samar.  nin^JDH, 
i.  e.  the  pillar:  ^  'opaais'-,  Veneto-Gk.  b  arivic- 
fjL6s'  Vulg.  omits).  The  earliest  of  all,  in  order  of 
the  narrative,  is  the  heap  of  stones  piled  up  by 
Jacob  and  Laban  (Gen.  xxxi.  48)  on  Mount  Gilead 
(ver.  25),  to  serve  both  as  a  witness  to  the  cove- 
nant then  entered  into,  and  also  as  a  landmark  of 
the  boundary  between  them  (ver.  52).  'J'his  heap 
received  a  name  from  each  of  the  two  chief  actors 
in  the  transaction  —  Galkkd  and  .Jegak  Saha- 
DUTiiA.  But  it  had  also  a  third,  namely,  Mizpah, 
which  it  seems  from  the  terms  of  the  narrative  to 
have  derived  from  neither  party,  but  to  have  pos- 
sessed already;  which  third  name,  in  the  address 
of  Laban  to  Jacob,  is  seized  and  played  upon  after 
the  manner  of  these  ancient  people:  "Therefore 
he  called  the  name  of  it  Galeed,  and  the  Mizpah ; 

for  he  said,  Jehovah  watch  {itzeph,  H^^)  between 
me  and  thee,"  etc.  It  is  remarkable  that  this 
Hebrew  paronomasia  is  put  into  the  mouth,  not  of 
Jacob  the  Hebrew,  but  of  Laban  the  Syrian,  the 
difference  in  whose  language  is  just  before  marked 
by  "  Jegar-Sahadutha."  Various  attempts  *  have 
been  made  to  reconcile  this ;  but,  whatever  may  be 
the  result,  we  may  rest  satisfied  that  in  Mizpah  we 
possess  a  Hebraized  form  of  the  original  name, 
whatever  that  may  have  been,  bearing  somewhat  the 
same  relation  to  it  that  the  Arabic  Beit-ur  bears 
to  the  Hebrew  Beth-horon,  or  —  as  we  may  after- 
wards see  reason  to  suspect  —  as  Snjieh  and  Shafat 
bear  to  ancient  Mizpehs  on  the  western  side  of 
Jordan.  In  its  Hebraized  form  the  word  is  de- 
rived from  the  root  te4^Ad/!,  nSlJ,  "to  look  out" 

(Gesen.  Lexicon^  ed.  Robinson,  s.  v.  HD-?)  and 
signifies  a  watch-tower.  The  root  has  also  the 
signification  of  breadth  —  expansion.  But  that 
the  original  name  had  the  same  signification  as  it 
possesses  in  its  Hebrew  form  is,  to  say  the  least, 
unlikely;  because  in  such  linguistic  changes  the 
meaning  always  appears  to  be  secondary  to  the 
likeness  in  sound. 

Of  this  early  name,  whatever  it  may  have  been, 
we  find  other  traces  on  both  sides  of  Jordan,  not 
•nly  in  the  various  Mizpahs,  but  in  such  names  as 
/^ophim,  which  we  know  formed  part  of  the  lofty 
Pisgah;  Zaphon,  a  town  of  Moab  (Josh.  xiii.  27); 
Zuph  and  i^amathaim-Zophim,  in  the  neighbor- 
lood  of  Mizpeh  of  Benjamin;  Zephathah  in  the 


a  These  exceptions  may  be  collected  here  with  con- 
renlence :  1.  Mizpeh,  without  the  article,  is  found  in 
he  Hebrew  in  Josh,  xi  8,  Judg.  xi.  29,  and  1  Sam. 
tah.  i  only  ;  2.  Mizpah  without  the  article  in  Ilos.  v. 
i  OTiiy  ;  8.  Mizpeh  with   the  article  In  Josh.  xv.  88 
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neighborhood  of  Mizpeh  of  Judah ;  possibly  alao  in 
Safed,  the  well-known  city  of  Galilee. 

But,  however  this  may  be,  the  name  remained 
attached  to  the  ancient  meeting-place  of  Jacob  and 
I-iaban,  and  the  spot  where  their  conference  had 
been  held  became  a  sanctuary  of  Jehovah,  and  a 
place  fur  solenm  conclave  and  deliberation  in  timei 
of  difficulty  long  after.  On  this  natural  "  watch- 
tower"  (LXX.  aKoirid  [Alex.  Aid,  Maaari^d]), 
when  the  last  touch  had  been  put  to  their  "  misery  " 
by  the  threatened  attack  of  the  Bene-Anmion,  did 
the  children  of  Israel  assemble  for  the  choice  of  a 
leader  (Judg.  x.  17,  comp.  ver.  16);  and  when  the 
outlawed  Jepbthah  had  been  prevailed  on  to  leave 
his  exile  and  take  the  head  of  his  people,  his  first 
act  was  to  go  to  "the  Mizpah,"  and  on  that  con- 
secrated ground  utter  all  his  words  "  before  Jeho- 
vah." It  was  doubtless  from  Mizpah  that  he  made 
his  appeal  to  the  king  of  the  Ammonites  (xi.  12), 
and  invited,  though  fruitlessly,  the  aid  of  his  kins- 
men of  Ephraim  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan  (xii. 
2).  At  Mizpah  he  seems  to  have  henceforward 
resided ;  there  the  fatal  meeting  took  place  with  bis 
daughter  on  his  return  from  the  war  (xi.  34),  and 
we  can  hardly  doubt  that  on  the  altar  of  that  sanc- 
tuary the  father's  terrible  vow  was  consummated. 
The  topographical  notices  of  .Jepbthah 's  course  in 
his  attack  and  pursuit  (ver.  29)  are  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  unravel ;  but  it  seems  most  probable  that 
the  "  Mizpeh- Gilead  "  which  is  mentioned  here, 
and  here  only,  is  the  same  as  the  ham-Mizpah  of 
the  other  parts  of  the  narrative;  and  both,  as  we 
shall  see  afterwards,  are  probably  identical  with 
the  Ramath-Mizpkh  and  Ramoth-Gilead,  so 
famous  in  the  later  history. 

It  is  still  more  difficult  to  determine  whether 
this  was  not  also  the  plaee  at  which  the  great 
assembly  of  the  people  was  held  to  decide  on  the 
measures  to  be  taken  against  Gibeah  after  the  out- 
rage on  the  Levite  and  his  concubine  (Judg.  xx. 
1,  3,  xxi.  1,  5,  8).  No  doubt  there  seems  a  certain 
violence  in  removing  the  scene  of  any  part  of  so 
local  a  story  to  so  great  a  distance  as  the  other  side 
of  Jordan.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  are  the  limits 
of  the  story  so  circumscribed  ?  The  event  is  repre- 
sented as  one  affecting  not  a  part  only,  but  the 
whole  of  the  nation,  east  of  Jordan  as  well  as  west 
—  "  from  Dan  to  Beer-sheba,  and  the  land  of  Gilead  " 
(xx.  1).  The  only  part  of  the  nation  excluded 
from  the  assembly  was  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  and 
that  no  communication  oi.  the  subject  was  held 
with  them,  is  implied  in  tht  statement  that  they 
only  "heard  "  of  its  taking  place  (xx.  3);  an  ex- 
pression which  would  be  meaningless  if  the  place 
of  assembly  were  —  as  Mizpah  of  Benjamin  was  — 
within  a  mile  or  two  of  Gibeah,  in  the  very  heart 
of  their  own  territory,  though  perfectly  natural  if  it 
were  at  a  distance  from  them.  And  had  there  not 
been  some  reason  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
combined  possibly  with  some  special  claim  in  Miz- 
pah —  and  that  claim  doubtless  its  ancient  sanctity 
and  the  reputation  which  Jephthah's  success  bad 
conferred  upon  it  —  why  was  not  either  Bethel, 
where  the  ark  was  deposited  (xx.  26,  27),  or  Sbilohj 
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only  ;  4.  In  every  other  case  the  Hebrew  text  presente 
the  name  as  ham-Mitzpah. 

6  See  Ewald,  Komposition  der  Genesis.  Thus  in 
the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  versions  of  ver.  49,  the  woro 
Mizpefi  is  not  treated  as  a  proper  name  at  all ;  and  • 
different  turn  is  given  to  the  verse. 
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ehosfn  for  the  purpose  ?  Suppose  a  Mizpah  near 
(jibeah,  and  the  subject  is  full  of  difHculty :  remove 
it  to  the  place  of  Jacob  and  Laban's  meeting,  and 
the  difficulties  disappear;  and  the  allusions  to 
Gilead  (xx.  1),  to  -labesh-Gilead  (xxi.  8,  &c.),  and 
to  Shiloh,  as  "  in  the  land  of  Canaan,"  all  fall  nat- 
urally into  their  places  and  acquire  a  proper  force. 
Mizpah  is  probably  the  same  as  Kamatii-Miz- 

FKH  (HQ^^n  n),  mentioned  Josh.  xiii.  26  only. 
The  prefix*  merely  signifies  that  the  spot  was  an 
elevated  one,  which  we  already  believe  it  to  have 
been;  and  if  the  two  are  not  identical,  then  we 
have  the  anomaly  of  an  enumeration  of  the  chief 
places  of  Gilead  with  the  omission  of  its  most 
famous  sanctuary.  Kamath  ham-Mizpeh  was  most 
probably  identical  also  with  Ramoth-Gilead ;  but 
this  is  a  point  which  will  be  most  advantageously 
discussed  under  the  latter  head. 

Mizpah  still  retained  its  name  in  the  days  of  the 
Maccabees,  l)y  whom  it  was  besieged  and  taken  with 
the  other  cities  of  Gilead  (1  Mace.  v.  35).  From 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  {Oiiomasticon,  "Maspha") 
it  receives  a  bare  mention.  It  is  probable,  both 
from  their  notices  {Onomastico?},  "Rammoth") 
and  from  other  considerations,  that  Ramoth-Gilead 
is  the  modern  es-Salt;  but  it  is  not  ascertained 
whether  INIizpah  is  not  rather  the  great  mountain 
Jebel  0,iha,  a  short  distance  to  the  northwest. 
The  name  Safut  appears  in  Van  de  Velde's  map  a 
few  miles  east  of  es-Salt. 

A  singular  reference  to  Mizpah  is  found  in  the 
title  of  Ps.  Ix.,  as  given  in  the  Targum,  which  runs 
as  follows:  "  For  the  ancient  testimony  of  the  sons 
of  Jacob  and  Laban  ....  when  David  assembled 
his  army  and  passed  over  the  heap"  of  witness." 

2.  A  second  Mizpeh,  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  was 

the  MizPEH-MoAB  (3S1^  ^^^-^P  '•  Mao-arfcpad 
[Vat.  -(pa,  Alex.  Maa-rjcjia]  tt^s  Mcoaj8:  Masplia 
quce  est  Muab),  where  the  king  of  that  nation  was 
living  when  David  committed  his  parents  to  his 
care  (1  Sam.  xxii.  3).  The  name  does  not  occur 
^ain,  nor  is  there  any  clew  to  the  situation  of  the 
place.  It  may  have  been,  as  is  commonly  con- 
jectured, the  elevated  and  strong  natural  fortress 
afterwards  known  as  Kik-Moab,  the  modern 
Kerak.  But  is  it  not  at  least  equally  possible 
that  it  was  the  great  Mount  Pisgah,  which  was  the 
most  commanding  eminence  in  the  whole  of  Moab, 
which  contained  the  sanctuary  of  Nebo,  and  of 
which  one  part  was  actually  called  Zophira  (Num. 
xxiii.  14),  a  name  derived  from  the  same  root  with 
Mizpeh  ? 

3.  A  third  was  The   Land  of  Mizpeh,  or 

more  accurately  "of  Mizpah"  (HQ^I^n  "^7?^?.- 
yiijv  Maaavfjca;  [Comp.  Aid.  yriv  Maaa-rjcpd-  Vat. 
Tr)v  Maaev/xa;  Alex,  ttjv  Maa(rri(pad ■] '^  term 
Maspha),  the  residence  of  the  Hivites  who  joined 
the  northern  confederacy  against  Israel,  headed  by 
Jabin  king  of  Hazor  (Josh.  xi.  3).  No  other  men- 
tion is  found  of  this  district  in  the  Bible,  unless  it 
be  identical  with 

4.  The  Valley  of  Mizpeh  (HQ^D  np"^  : 
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rwv  ireSloou  yi.aaa<ax  [Alex.  Aid.  'yiacrarfcpa]  '• 
campus  Mispke),  to  which  the  discomfited  hosti 
of  the  same  confederacy  were  chased  by  Joshut 
(xi.  8).  It  lay  eastward  from  Misrephoth-maim  ; 
but  this  affords  us  no  assistance,  as  the  situation 
of  the  latter  place  is  by  no  means  certain.  If  we 
may  rely  on  the  peculiar  term  here  rendered  "  val- 
ley "  —  a  term  applied  elsewhere  in  the  records  of 
Joshua  only  to  the  "  valley  of  Lebanon,"  which  is 
also  said  to  have  been  "  under  Mount  Hermon," 
and  which  contained  the  sanctuary  of  Baal-gad 
(Josh.  xi.  17,  xii.  7)  —  then  we  may  accept  the 
"  land  of  Mizpah  "  or  "  the  valley  of  Mizpeh  "  as 
identical  with  that  enormous  tract,  the  great  coun- 
try of  Coele-S}Tia,  the  Buka'n  alike  of  the  modem 
Arabs  and  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  (comp.  Am.  i. 
5),  which  contains  the  great  sanctuary  of  Baal-bek, 
and  may  be  truly  said  to  lie  at  the  feet  of  Hermon 
(see  Stanley,  8.  cf  P.  p.  392  note).  But  this  must 
not  be  taken  for  more  than  a  probable  inference, 
and  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the  name 
Mizpeh  is  here  connected  with  a  "  valley "  or 
"plain"  —  not,  as  in  the  other  cases,  with  an 
eminence.  Still  the  valley  may  have  dei'ived  its 
appellation  from  an  eminence  of  sanctity  or  repute 
situated  therein ;  and  it  may  be  remarked  that  a 
name  not  impossibly  derived  from  Mizpeh  —  Hnush 
Tell-Safiyeh  —  is  now  attached  to  a  hill  a  short 
distance  north  of  Baalbek. 

5.  Mizpeh  (HQV^U  •  Ma<r^a:  Masepha),  a 
city  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  38);  in  the  district  of  the 
Shefdah  or  maritime  lowland;  a  member  of  the 
same  group  with  Dilean,  Lachish,  and  Eglon,  and 
apparently  in  their  neighborhood.  Van  de  Velde 
{.]femoir,  p.  335)  suggests  its  identity  with  the 
present  Tell  es-Safiyeh  —  the  Blanchegarde  of  tne 
Crusaders ;  a  conjecture  which  appears  very  feasible 
on  the  ground  both  of  situation  and  of  the  likenesu 
between  the  two  names,  which  are  nearly  identical 
—  certainly  a  more  probable  identification  than 
those  proposed  with  Gath  and  with  Libnah. 
Tina,  which  is  not  improbably  Dilean,  is  about 
3  miles  N.  W.,  and  Ajlun  and  um  Lakls,  respect 
ively  10  and  12  to  the  S.  W.  of  Tell  es-Safieh, 
which  itself  stands  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains 
of  Judah,  completely  overlooking  the  maritime 
plain  (Porter,  Handhk.  p.  252).  It  is  remarkable 
too  that,  just  as  in  the  neighborhood  of  other 
Mizpahs  we  find  Zophim,  Zuph,  or  Zaphon,  so  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Tell  es-Safieh  it  is  vary  prob- 
able that  the  valley  of  Zephathah  was  situated. 
(See  Rob.  Bibl  Res.  ii.  31.) 

6.  Mizpeh,  in  Josh,  and  Samuel ;  elsewhere  ]\f  iz- 

PAH  (PTQ^^n  in  Joshua;  elsewhere  HQV^n  : 
y[aa(rT](f)dd;  in  Josh.  Maaarjfxd  [Alex.  Mancpa]; 
Chron.  and  Neh.  ■^  Maaipd,  and  &  Maafpe:  Kinga 
and  Hos.  in  both  MSS.  ■}]  a-Komd',  Alex.  Macrrjcpa', 
[there  are  other  variations  not  worth  noting;^ 
Mesphe,  Maspha,  Masp/int/i),  a  "city"  of  Ben- 
jamin, named  in  the  list  of  the  allotment  between 
Beeroth  and  Chephirah,  and  in  apparent  proximity 
to  Ramah  and  Gibeon  (Josh,  xviii.  26).  Its  con- 
nection  with   the   two    last-named   towns  is  also 


a  The  word  here  used  —  SH^inp  "I^^S  —  ex- 
tibits  the  transition  from  the  "  Jegar  "  of  the  ancient 
jLTamaic  of  liaban  to  the  Hajar  of  the  modern  Arabs 
—  the  word  by  which  they  designate  the  heaps  which 
t  is  ttieir  custom,  as  it  was  Laban 's,  to  erect  as  land- 
narks  of  a  boundary. 

f>  Here   the  L\X.  (ed.  Mai)  omit   "  Hivites."  and 


perhaps  read  "  Hermon  "    (^Din),    as   "  Arabah'- 

(n^n^?)  —  the  two  words  are  more  alike  to  the  eai 
than  the  eye  —  and  thus  give  the  ?ent€nce,  "  they 
under  the  desert  in  the  Maseuma."  A  somewhat  rfmi 
lar  substitution  ii«  found  In  the  LXX  version  of  Gen 
xxxT.  27. 
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ttnplicKl  in  the  later  history  (I  K.  xv.  22;  2  Chr. 
Kvi.  (»;  Nrsh.  iii.  7).  It  was  one  of  the  places 
fortified  by  Asa  a'^ainst  the  incursions  of  the  klnf^s 
of  tlie  northern  Israel  (1  K.  xv.  22;  2  Chr.  xvi.  6; 
Jer.  xli.  10);  and  after  tlie  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem it  l)ecanie  the  residence  of  the  superintendent 
appointed  l)y  the  king  of  Hahjlon  (Jer.  xl.  7,  <fec.), 
and  the  scene  of  his  murder  and  of  the  romantic 
incidents  connected  with  the  name  of  Ishmael  the 
3011  of  Nethaniah. 

Hut  Mizpali  was  more  than  this.  In  the  earlier 
periods  of  the  history  of  Israel,  at  the  first  founda- 
tion of  the  monarchy,  it  was  the  great  sanctuary 
of  Jehovah,  the  special  resort  of  the  people  in 
times  of  difficulty  and  solemn  deliberation.  In  the 
Jewish  traditions  it  was  for  .some  time  the  resi- 
dence of  the  ark  (see  .Jerome,  Qu.  llebr.  on  1 
Sam.  vii.  2;  IJelaiid,  Antiq.  i.  §  6);«  but  this  is 
possibly  an  inference  from  the  expression  "  before 
Jehovah  "  in  Judg.  xx.  1.  It  is  suddenly  brought 
before  us  in  the  history.  At  Mizpah,  when  suffer- 
ing the  very  extremities  of  Philistine  bondage,  the 
natior.  assembled  at  the  call  of  the  great  Prophet, 
and  with  strange  and  significant  rites  confessed 
their  sins,  and  were  blessed  with  instant  and  signal 
deliverance  (1  Sam.  vii.  5-13).  At  Mizpah  took 
place  no  less  an  act  than  the  public  selection  and 
appointment  of  Saul  as  the  first  king  of  the  nation 
(1  Sam.  X.  17-25).  It  was  one  of  the  three  holy 
cities  (LXX.  rols  riyia<rfji.4vois  tovtoi^)  which 
Samuel  visited  in  turn  as  judge  of  the  people  (vii. 
6,  16),  the  other  two  being  Bethel  and  Gilgal. 
But,  unlike  Bethel  and  Gilgal,  no  record  is  pre- 
served of  the  cause  or  origin  of  a  sanctity  so 
abruptly  announced,  and  yet  so  fully  asserted.  We 
have  seen  that  there  is  at  least  some  ground  for 
believing  that  the  Mizpah  spoken  of  in  the  tran- 
sactions of  the  early  part  of  the  period  of  the  judges, 
was  the  ancient  sanctuary  in  the  mountains  of 
Gilead.  There  is,  however,  no  reason  for,  or  rather 
every  reason  against,  such  a  supposition,  as  applied 
to  the  events  last  alluded  to.  In  the  interval  be- 
tween the  destruction  of  Gibeah  and  the  rule  of 
Samuel,  a  very  long  period  had  elapsed,  during 
which  the  ravages  of  Ammonites,  Amalekites,  Mo- 
abites,  and  Midianites  (Judg.  iii.  13,  14,  vi.  1,  4, 
33,  X.  9)  in  the  districts  beyond  Jordan,  in  the 
Jordan  Valley  itself  at  both  its  northern  and  south- 
ern ends  —  at  Jericho  no  less  than  Jezreel  —  and 
along  the  passes  of  communication  between  the 
Jordan  Valley  and  the  western  table-land,  must 
have  rendered  communication  between  west  and 
east  almost,  if  not  quite,  impossible.  Is  it  possi- 
ble that  as  the  old  Mizpah  became  inaccessible,  an 
eminence  nearer  at  hand  was  chosen  and  invested 
with  the  sanctity  of  the  original  spot  and  used  for 
the  same  purposes?  Kven  if  the  name  did  not 
previously  exist  there  in  the  exact  shape  of  Mizpah, 
it  may  easily  have  existed  in  some  shape  sufficiently 
near  to  allow  of  its  formation  by  a  process  both 
natural  and  frequent  in  Oriental  speech.  To  a 
Hebrew  it  would  require  a  very  slight  inflection  to 
change  Zophim  or  Zuph  —  botli  of  which  names 
were  attached  to  places  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  — 
w  M\zpah.  This,  however,  must  not  be  taken  for 
laore  than  a  mere  hypothesis.     And   against  it 


«  Rabbi  Schwarz  (127  note)  very  ingeniously  finds 
%  refjrence  to  Mizpeh  in  1  Sam.  iv.  13 ;   where  he 

would  point  the  word  H.^^D  (A.  V.  «  watching  '')aa 
'75^12,  and  thus  read  "by  the  road  to  Mispeb." 
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there  is  the  serious  objection  that  if  it  had  beet 
necessary  to  select  a  holy  place  in  the  territory  ol 
Ephraim  or  Benjamin,  it  would  seem  more  natura 
that  the  choice  should  have  fallen  on  Shiloh,  o! 
Bethel,  than  on  one  which  had  no  previous  claim 
but  that  of  its  name. 

With  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  and  the  estab- 
lishment there  of  the  Ark,  the  sanctity  of  Mizpah, 
or  at  least  its  reputation,  seems  to  have  declined 
The  "m^  of  Mizpah"  (Neh.  iii.  7),  and  the 
"ruler  of  Mizpah,"  and  also  of  "  part  of  Mizpah  " 
(19  and  15)  —  assisted  in  the  :ebuilding  of  the 
wall  of  Jerusalem.  The  latter  expressions  perhaps 
point  to  a  distinction  between  the  sacred  and  th« 
secular  parts  of  the  town.  The  illusion  in  \e».  7 
to  the  "  throne  of  the  governor  on  this  side  the 
river  "  in  connection  with  Mizpah  is  curious,  and 
recalls  the  fact  that  Gedaliah,  wlio  was  left  in  charge 
of  Palestine  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  had  his  abode 
there.'  But  we  hear  of  no  religious  act  in  con- 
nection with  it  till  that  affecting  assembly  called 
together  thither,  as  to  the  ancient  sanctuary  of 
their  forefathers,  by  Judas  Maccabaeus,  "  when  the 
Israelites  assembled  themselves  together  and  came 
to  Massepha  over  against  Jerusalem ;  for  in  Mas- 
pha  was  there  aforetime  a  place  of  prayer  {rSiros 
irpoaevxv^)  ^^r  Israel"  (1  Mace.  iii.  40).  The 
expression  "over  against"  (KarfvauTi),  no  less 
than  the  circumstances  of  the  story,  seems  to 
require  that  from  Mizpah  the  City  or  the  Temple 
was  visible:  an  indication  of  some  importance, 
since,  scanty  as  it  is,  it  is  the  only  information 
given  us  in  the  Bible  as  to  the  situation  of  the 
place.  Josephus  omits  all  mention  of  the  circum- 
stance, but  on  another  occasion  he  names  the  place 
so  as  fully  to  corroborate  the  inference.  It  is  in 
his  account  of  the  visit  of  Alexander  the  Great  to 
Jerusalem  {Ant.  xi.  8,  §  5),  where  he  relates  that 
Jaddua  the  high-priest  went  to  meet  the  king  "  to 
a  certain  place  called  Sapha  (2a<^o);  which  name, 
if  interpreted  in  the  Greek  tongiie,  signifies  a  look- 
out place  {(TKOTrriv),  for  from  thence  both  Jerusalem 
and  the  sanctuary  are  visible."  Sapha  is  doubtless 
a  corruption  of  the  old  name  Mizpah  through  its 
Greek  form  Maspha;  and  there  can  he  no  reason- 
able doul)t  that  this  is  also  the  spot  which  Josephus 
on  other  occasions  —  adopting  as  he  often  does  the 
Greek  equivalent  of  tlie  Hel)rew  name  as  if  it  were 
the  original  (witness  the  avca  ayopd,  "AKpa,  rj  tS)v 
Tvponomv  (pdpay^,  etc,  etc.)  —  mentions  as  "ap- 
propriately named  Scopus"  {'XkottSs),  because  from 
it  a  clear  view  was  olitained  both  of  the  city  and  of 
the  great  size  of  the  Temple  {B.  ./.  v.  2,  §  3). 
The  position  of  this  he  gives  minutely,  at  least 
twice  (B.  ./.  ii.  19,  §  4,  and  v.  2,  §  3),  as  on  the 
north  quarter  of  the  city,  and  about  7  stadia  there- 
from ;  that  is  to  say,  as  is  now  generally  agreed, 
the  broad  ^  ridge  which  forms  the  continuation  of 
the  Mount  of  Olives  to  the  north  and  east,  from 
which  the  traveller  gains,  like  Titus,  his  first  view, 
and  takes  his  last  farewell,  of  the  domes,  walls,  and 
towers  of  the  Holy  City. 

Any  one  who  will  look  ait  one  of  the  numerous 
photographs  of  -Jerusalem  taken  from  this  point, 
will  satisfy  himself  of  the  excellent  view  of  both 
city  and  temple  which  it  commands;  and  it  is  the 


b  The  word  used  by  Josephus  in  speaking  of  it  (J? 
J.  V.  2,  &  3)  is  x^aM-fltAo? ;  and  it  will  be  observed  th» 
the  root" of  the  word  Mizpah  has  the  force  of  bre«  Itk 
as  well  as  of  elevation.     See  above. 
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.dily  »pot  from  which  such  a  view  is  possible,  which 
30uld  answer  the  condition  of  the  situation  of  Miz- 
pah.    Neby  S'lmwll,  for  which  Dr.  Robinson  argues 
(B.  R.  i.  4G0),  is  at  least  five  miles,  as  the  crow 
flies,  from  .Jerusalem ;  and  althoui^ ii  from  that  lofty 
station  tlie  domes  of  the  '•  Church  of  the  Sepulchre," 
and  even  that  of  the  Sakrah  can  be  discerned,  the 
distance  is  too  great  to  allow  us  to  accept  it  as  a 
spot   "  over   against   Jerusalem,"    or  from   which 
either  city  or  temple  could  with  satisfaction  be  in- 
gpected."     Nor  is  the  moderate  height  of  Scopus, 
aa   compared    with    Neby  Samiml,   any   argimient 
against  it,  for  we  do  not  know  how  far  the  height 
of  a  "  high  place  "  contributed  to  its  sanctity,  or 
indeed    wJiat    that  sanctity  exactly  consisted  in.'' 
On  the  other  hand,  some  corroboration  is  afforded 
to  the  identification  of  Scopus  with  Mizpah,  in  the 
foot  that  Mizpah  is  twice  rendered  by  the  LXX. 
rKoirid. 
Titus's  approach  through  the  villages  of  ancient 
enjamin  was,   as  far  as   we  can  judge,   a  close 
vrallel  to  that  of  an  earlier  enemy  of  .Jerusalem  — 
macherib.     In  his  case,  indeed,  there  is  no  men- 
ion  of  Mizpah.     It  was  at  Nob  that  the  Assyrian 
ing  remained  for  a  day  feasting  his  eyes  on  "  the 
louse  of  Zion  and  the  hill  of  -Jerusalem,"  and  men- 
Bing  with  "  his  hand  "  the  fair  booty  before  him. 
it  so  exact  is  the  correspondence,  that  it  is  diffi- 
It  not  to  su.spect  that  Nob  and  Mizpah  must  have 
m  identical,  since  tliat  part  of  the  rising  ground 
)rth  of  Jerusalem  which  is  crossed  by  the  northern 
froad  is  tlie  oidy  spot  from  which   a  view  of  both 
fcity  and  temple  at  once  can  be  obtained,  without 
I  making  a  long  detour  by  way  of  the  Mount  of 
lOlives.    This,  however,  will  be  best  discussed  under 
jNoB.     Assuming  that  the  hill  in  questio:i  is  the 
(Scopus  of  Josephus,  and  that  that  again  was  the 
[Mizpah  of  the  Hebrews,  the  skopla  ((TKoirid)  and 
jMassepltath  of  the  LXX.  translators,  it  is  certainly 
'Btartling  to  find  a  village  named  S/tdJ'dt'^  lying  on 
\tixe  north  slope  of  the  mountain  a  very  short  dis- 
[tance  below  the  summit— if  summit  it  can   be 
[called  —  from  which  the  view  of  Jerusalem,  and  of 
[Zion  (now  occupied  by  the   Sakrah),   is  obtained. 
^Can  SkdfiU,  or  S^ijat,  be,  as  tliere  is  good  reason 
I  to  believe  in  the  case  of  Tell  es-Safieh,  the  remains 
rof  the  ancient  Semitic  name?     Our  knowledge  of 
[the  topography  of  the  Holy  Land,  even  of  the  city 
'and  environs  of  Jerusalem,  is  so  very  imperfect, 
[that  the  above  can  only  be  taken  as  suggestions 
rhich  may  be  not  unworthy  the  notice  of  future 
[Bxplorers  in  their  investigations. 

Professor  Stanley  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
to  suggest  the  identity  of  Scopus  with  Mizpah 
{S.  (f  P.  1st  edit.  222).  But  since  writing  the 
ibove,  the  writer  has  become  aware  that  the  same 
view  is  taken  by  Dr.  Bonar  in  his  Land  of  Promise 
(Appendix,  §  viii.).     This  traveller  has  investigated 


a  *  Dr.  Valentin«r,  for  several  years  a  missionary  at 
Jerusalem,  and  familiar  with  the  topography  of  the 
region,  agrees  with  Dr.  Robinson  that  Neby  Samtvil  is 
ihe  ancient  Mizpah.  See  Zeitsr'ir.  der  rJeutsch.  M. 
Vesellsch.  xii.  164.  Van  rle  Velde  thinks  this  to  be  the 
;ight  opinion  {Si/r.  and  Pal.  ii.  53).  This  Neby  Samwil 
'fi  so  marked  a  feature  of  the  landscape,  that  it  may 
wry  justly  be  said  to  "  confront "  {ita.Tiva.vTL,  see  above) 
he  observer  as  he  looks  towards  it  from  Jerusalem. 
The  impression  in  such  a  case  depends  less  on  the  dis- 
tance than  on  tne  position  and  conspicuousness  of  the 
atject     See  wood-cut,  vol.  i.  p.  917.  H. 

b  Id  the  Safit,  at  the  present  time,  a  sanctity  is 
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the  subject  with  great  ability  and  clearness;  and 
he  points  out  one  circumstance  in  favor  of  Scopm 
being  Mizpah,  and  against  Neby  Samwil,  which 
had  escaped  the  writer,  namely,  that  the  former  lay 
directly  in  the  road  of  the  pilgrims  from  Samaria 
to  Jerusalem  who  were  murdered  by  Ishmael  (Jer. 
xli.  7),  while  the  latter  is  altogether  away  from  it. 
Possibly  the  statement  of  Josephus  (see  vol.  ii.  p. 
1173  a)  that  it  was  at  Hebron,  not  Gibeon,  that 
Ishmael  was  overtaken,  coupled  with  Dr.  B.'s  own 
statement  as  to  the  pre-occupation  of  the  districts 
east  of  Jerusalem  —  may  remove  the  only  scruple 
which  he  appears  to  entertain  to  the  identification 
of  Scopus  with  Mizpah.  G. 

MIZTAR  (n2D!2  {number']'.  Maa<l>dpi 
[Vat.  Madcap :]  Mesphar).  Properly  Mispak,  ag 
in  the  A.  V.  of  1611  and  the  Geneva  vei'sion;  the 
same  as  Mispereth  (Ezr.  ii.  2). 

MIZ'PEH.     [Mizpah.] 

MIZRA'IM  (a^'.l^p  [see  below]  :  Me<7paiV: 
Mesraim),  the  usual  name  of  t^ypt  in  the  0.  T., 

the  dual  of  Mazor,  Tl^tS,  which  is  less  frequently  fi* 

employed:  gent,  noun,  *'"]?^. 

If  the  etymology  of  Mazor  be  sought  in  Hebrew 
it  might  signify  a  "  mound,"  "  bulwark,"  or 
"  citadel,"  or  again  "  distress;  "  but  no  one  of  these 
meanings  is  apposite.    We  prefer,  with  Gesenius 

(  Thes.  s.  V.  ~l'l^^),  to  look  to  the  Arabic,  and 
we  extract  the  article  on  the  corresponding  word 


from  the  Kdmoos,  " 


w*ax) 


,  a  partition   between 


two  things,  as  also  y.O  Lo :  a  limit  between  two 

lands:  a  receptacle:  a  city  or  a  province  [the  ex- 
planation means  both] :  and  red  earth  or  mud. 
The  well-known  city  [Memphis]."  Gesenius  ac- 
cepts the  meaning  "  limit "  or  the  like,  but  it  is 
hard  to  see  its  fitness  with  the  Shemites,  who  had 
no  idea  that  the  Nile  or  Egypt  was  on  the  border 
of  two  continents,  unless  it  be  supposed  to  denote 
the  divided  land.  We  believe  that  the  last  mean- 
ing but  one,  "  red  earth  or  mud,"  is  the  true  one, 
from  its  correspondence  to  the  Egyptian  name  of 
the  country,  KEM,  which  signifies  "  black,"  and 
was  given  to  it  for  the  blackness  of  its  alluvial  soil. 
It   must    be    recollected    that    the   term    "red* 


(^4^1)    is 


not  used  in  the  Kamoos,  or  indeed  in 


Semitic  phraseology,  in  the  limited  sense  to  which 
Indo-European  ideas  have  accustomed  us ;  it  em- 
braces a  wide  range  of  tints,  from  what  we  call  red 


attached  to  the  spot  from  which  any  holy  place  is 
visible.  Such  spots  may  be  met  with  all  through  the 
hills  a  few  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  distinguished  by 
the  little  heaps  of  stones  erected  by  thoughtful  or  pious 
Mussulmans.  (See  Miss  Beaufort's  Egypt.  Sepulchres, 
etc.  ii.  88.) 

c  This  is  the  spelling  given  by  Van  de  Velde  in  h.\a 
map.  Robinson  gives  it  as  Slia\fnt  (i.  e.  with  the  Ain\ 
and  P".  Eli  Smith,  in  the  Arabic  lists  attached  t* 
RobinsonV  Ist  edition  (iii.  App.  121),  Saydt. 

d  It  occurs  only  2  K.  xix.  24 ;  Is.  xix.  6.  xxxTii 
25  ;  Mia  vii.  12. 
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M  a  reddish  brown.  So,  in  like  manner,  in  Egyp- 
tian the  word  "  Mack  "  signifies  dark  in  an  equally 
wide  sense.  We  have  aiready  shown  that  the  He- 
brew word  Ham,  the  name  of  the  ancestor  of  the 
Kgyptians,  is  evidently  tlie  same  as  the  native  ap- 
pellation of  the  country,  the  former  signifying 
"warm "or  "hot,"  and  a  cognate  Arabic  word, 

^  t"*^)  meaning  "  black  fetid  mud  "  (Kamoas),  or 
"black  mud"  (Si/id/i,  MS.),  and  suggested  that 
Ham  and  Mazor  ma^  be  identical  with  the  Egyp- 
tian KEM  (or  KHEiM),  which  is  virtually  the  same 
in  both  sound  and  sense  as  the  former,  and  of  the 
same  sense  as  the  latter.  [Egypt;  Ham.]  How 
then  are  we  to  explain  this  double  naming  of  the 
country?  A  recent  discovery  throws  light  upon 
the  question.  We  had  already  some  reason  for 
conjecturing  that  there  were  Semitic  equivalents, 
with  the  same  sense,  for  some  of  the  PLgyptian 
geofjraphical  names  with  which  the  Shemites  were 
well  acquainted.  M.  de  Koug(^  has  ascertained  that 
Zoan  is  the  fiimous   Shepherd-stronghold  Avaris, 

and  that  the  Hebrew  name  ]V^)  frona  I'^V,  "  he 
moved  tents,  went  forward,"  is  equivalent  to  the 
Egyptian  one  HA-WAK,  "  the  place  of  departure" 
(Rtvue  Archevl.o(/i(jue,  1861,  p.  250).  This  dis- 
covery, it  should  be  noticed,  gives  remarkable  sig- 
nificance to  the  passage,  "  Now  Hebron  was  built 
seven  years  before  Zoan  in  Egypt "  (Num.  xiii. 
22).  Perhaps  a  similar  case  may  be  found  in  Kush 
and  Phut,  both  of  which  occur  in  Egyptian  as  well 
as  Hebrew.  In  the  Bible,  African  Cush  is  Ethiopia 
above  Egypt,  and  Phut,  an  African  people  or  land 
connected  with  Egypt.  In  the  Egyptian  inscrip- 
tions, the  same  Ethiopia  is  KEESH,  and  an  Ethi- 
opian people  is  called  ANU-PET-MERU,  "  the 
Anu  of  the  island  of  the  bow,"  probably  Meroe, 
where  the  Nile  makes  an  extraordinary  bend  in  its 
course.  We  have  no  Egyptian  or  Hebrew  etymology 
for  KEESH,  or  Cush,   unless   we   may  compare 

27 1p,  which  would  give  the  same  connection  with 
bow  that  we  find  in  Phut  or  PET,  for  which  our 
Mily  derivation  is  from  the  P'gyptian.PET,  "a  bow." 
There  need  be  no  difficulty  in  thus  supposing  that 
Mizraim  is  merely  the  name  of  a  country,  and  that 
Ham  and  Mazor  may  have  been  the  same  person, 
for  the  very  form  of  Mizraim  forbids  any  but  the 
former  idea,  and  the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis  is 
obviously  not  altogether  a  genealogical  list.  Egyp- 
tian etymologies  have  been  sought  in  vain  for  Miz- 
-^ira;      JtieTOTpO,     "kingdom"      (Gesen. 

Thes.  8.  V.  ni^J^),  is  not  an  ancient  form,  and 
the  old  came,  TO-MAR  (Brugsch,  Geog.  Jnschr. 
pi.  X.  nos.  367-370,  p.  74),  suggested  as  the  source 
of  Mizraim  by  Dr.  Hincks,  is  too  different  to  be 
accepted  as  a  derivation. 

Mizraim  first  occurs  in  the  account  of  the 
Hamites  in  Gen.  x.,  where  we  read,  "  And  the  sons 
of  Ham;  Cush,  and  Mizraim,  and  Phut,  and  Ca- 
naan" (ver.  6;  comp.  1  Chr.  i.  8V  Here  we  have 
3onject.ured  that  instead  of  the  dual,  the  original 
text  had  the  gentile  noun  in  the  plural  (suggesting 

2^n^p  instead  of  the  present  C'^nV!2),  since 

t  seems  strange  that  a  dual  form  should  occur  in 
th.3  first  generation  after  Ham,  and  since  the  plural 
rf  the  gentile  noun  would  be  consistent  with  the 
pinral  forms  of  the  names  of  the  Mizraite  nations 
M  tribes  afterwards  enumerated,  as  well  as  with 


the  like  singular  forms  of  the  names  of  the  (J 
ites,  excepting  Sidon.     [Ham.] 

If  the  names  l)e  in  an  order  of  seniority,  whether 
as  indicating  children  of  Ham,  or  older  and  younger 
branches,  we  can  form  no  theory  as  U)  their  settle- 
ments from  their  places ;  Itut  if  the  arrangement  be 
geographical,  which  is  probai)le  from  the  occurrence 
of  the  form  Mizraim,  which  in  no  case  can  be  a 
man's  name,  and  the  order  of  some  of  the  Mizraites, 
the  placing  may  afford  a  clew  to  the  positions  of 
the  Hamite  lands.  (Jush  would  itand  first  as  the 
most  widely  spread  of  these  peoples,  extending  from 
Babylon  to  the  upper  Nile,  the  territory  of  Mizraim  _^ 
would  be  the  next  to  the  north,  embracing  Egjpt 
and  its  colonies  on  the  northwest  and  northeast. 
Phut  as  dependent  on  Egypt  might  follow  Mizraim, 
and  Canaan  as  the  northernmost  would  end  the  list. 
Egypt,  the  "land  of  Ham,"  may  have  been  the 
primitive  .seat  of  these  four  stocks.  In  the  enumera^ 
tion  of  the  Mizraites,  though  we  have  tribes  ex- 
tending far  beyond  I'^gypt,  we  mav  suppose  that 
they  all  had  their  first  seat  in  Mizraim,  and  spread 
thence,  as  is  distinctly  said  of  the  Philistines.  Here 
the  order  seems  to  be  geographical,  though  the 
same  is  not  so  clear  of  the  Canaanites.  The  ligt 
of  the  Mizraites  is  thus  given  in  Gen.  x.:  "And 
Mizraim  begat  Ludim,  and  Anamim,  and  Lehabim, 
and  Naphtuhim,  and  Pathrusim,  and  CasluhiiA 
(whence  came  forth  the  Philistines),  and  Caph- 
torim  "  (13,  14;  comp.  1  Chr.  i.  11,  12).  Here  it 
is  certain  that  we  have  the  names  of  nations  or 
tribes,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  are  all  derived 
from  names  of  countries.  We  find  elsewhere 
Pathros  and  Caphtor,  probably  Lud  (for  the  Miz- 
raite Ludim),  and  perhaps,  Lub  for  the  Lubim, 
which  are  almost  certainly  the  same  as  the  I>ebabim. 
There  is  a  diflSculty  in  the  Philistines  being,  ac- 
cording to  the  present  text,  traced  to  the  Casluhim, 
whereas  in  other  places  they  come  from  the  land 
of  Caphtor,  and  are  even  called  Caphtorim.  It 
seems  probable  that  there  has  been  a  misplacement, 
and  that  the  parenthetic  clause  originally  followec 
the  name  of  the  Caphtorim.  Of  these  names  we 
have  not  yet  identified  the  Anamim  and  the  Caslu- 
him; the  Lehabim  are,  as  already  said,  almost  cer- 
tainly the  same  as  the  Lubim,  the  KIBIJ  of  the 
Egyptian  monuments,  and  the  primitive  Libyans*, 
the  Naphtuhim  we  put  immediately  to  the  west  of 
northern  Egypt;  and  the  Pathrusim  and  Caphtorim 
in  that  country,  where  the  Casluhim  may  also  be 
placed.  There  would  therefore  be  a  distinct  order 
from  west  to  east,  and  if  the  Philistines  be  trans- 
ferred, this  order  would  be  perfectly  preserved, 
though  perhaps  these  last  would  necessarily  be 
placed  with  their  immediate  parent  among  the 
tribes. 

Mizraim  therefore,  Hke  Cush,  and  perhaps  Ham 
geographically  represents  a  centre  whence  colonic! 
went  forth  in  the  remotest  period  of  post-diluvian 
history.  The  Philistines  were  originally  settled  in 
the  land  of  Mizraim,  and  there  is  reason  to  suppose 
the  same  of  the  Lehabim,  if  they  be  those  Libyans 
who  revolted,  according  to  Manelho,  from  the 
Egyptians  in  a  very  early  age.  [Lubim.]  The 
list,  however,  probably  arranges  them  according  to 
the  settlements  they  held  at  a  later  time,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  notice  of  the  Philistines"  migration, 
but  the  mention  of  the  spread  of  the  Canaanites 
must  be  considered  on  the  other  side.  We  r^ard 
the  distribution  of  the  Mizraites  as  showing  that 
their  colonies  were  but  a  part  of  the  great  migr» 
tion  that  gave  the  Cushites  the  command  of  th« 
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indiui  Ocean,  and  which  explains  the  affinit)  the 
Hlgjptian  monuments  show  us  between  the  pre- 
Hellenic  Cretans  and  Carians  (the  latter  no  doubt 
khe  Leleges  of  the  Greek  writers)  and  the  Philis- 
tines. 

The  history  and  ethnology  of  the  Mizraite  na- 
tions have  been  given  under  the  article  Ham,  so 
that  here  it  is  not  needful  to  do  more  than  draw 
attention  to  some  remarkable  particulars  which  did 
not  fall  under  our  notice  in  treating  of  the  early 
Egyptians.  We  find  from  the  monuments  of 
Egypt  that  the  white  nations  of  western  Africa 
were  of  what  we  call  the  Semitic  type,  and  we 
must  therefore  be  careful  not  to  assume  that  they 
formed  part  of  the  stream  of  Arab  colonization 
that  has  for  full  two  thousand  years  steadily  flowed 
into  northern  Africa.  The  seafaring  race  that  first 
passed  from  Egypt  to  the  west,  though  physically 
like,  was  mentally  different  from,  the  true  pastoral 
Arab,  and  to  this  day  the  two  elements  have  kept 
ipart,  the  townspeople  of  the  coast  being  unable 
to  settle  amongst  the  tribes  of  the  interior,  and 
these  tribes  again  being  as  unable  to  settle  on  the 
coast. 

The  affinity  of  the  Egyptians  and  their  neigh- 
bors was  long  a  safeguard  of  the  empire  of  the 
Pharaohs,  and  from  the  latter,  whether  Cretans, 
Lubim,  or  people  of  Phut  and  Cush,  the  chief 
mercenaries  of  the  Egyptian  armies  were  drawn; 
facts  which  we  mainly  learn  from  the  Bible,  con- 
firmed by  the  monuments.  In  the  days  of  the 
Persian  dominion  Libyan  Inaros  made  a  brave 
stand  for  the  liberty  of  Egypt.  Probably  the  tie 
was  more  one  of  religion  than  of  common  descent, 
for  the  Egyptian  belief  appears  to  have  mainly 
prevailed  in  Africa  as  far  as  it  was  civilized,  though 
of  course  changed  in  its  details.  The  Philistines 
had  a  different  religion,  and  seem  to  have  been 
identified  in  this  matter  with  the  Canaanites,  and 
thus  they  may  have  lost,  as  they  seem  to  have  done, 
their  attachment  to  tlieir  mother  country. 

In  the  use  of  the  names  Mazor  and  Mizraim  for 
Elgypt  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  dual  indicates 
the  two  regions  into  which  the  country  has  always 
\)een  divided  by  nature  as  well  as  by  its  inhabitants. 
Under  the  Greeks  and  Romans  there  was  indeed 
a  third  division,  the  Heptanomis,  which  has  been 
called  Middle  Egypt,  as  between  Upper  and  Lower 
Egypt,  but  we  must  rather  regard  it  as  forming, 
with  the  Thebais,  Upper  I'^gypt.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  Mazor,  as  distinct  from  Mizraim,  signi- 
fies Lower  Egypt;  but  this  conjecture  cannot  be 
maintained.  For  fuller  details  on  the  subject  of 
this  article  the  reader  is  referred  to  Ham,  Egypt, 
and  the  articles  on  the  several  Mizraite  nations  or 
tribes.  R.  S.  P. 

*  According  to  Dr.  Geo.  Ebers,  of  Jena,  who 
has  made  this  name  the  subject  of  a  thorough 
and  learned  discussion  {jEgypten  unci  die  B'dcher 
Must's),  Mizraim  was  a  Semitish  term,  which  origi- 
nated entirely  outside  of  Egyptian  forms  of  speech, 
and  was  probal)ly  suggested  by  that  feature  of 
Egypt  which  would  most  powerfully  impress  a 
people  living  to  the  east  of  the  Nile.  In  striking 
contrast  with  the  tribes  of  Northern  Arabia  which 
roved  from  place  to  place,  following  the  herbage 
for  their  flocks,  Egypt  was  an  inclosed  and  secluded 
•ountry.  At  an  early  period  the  Pharaohs  forti- 
led  themselves  against  ths  incursions  of  Asiatic 
ribes,  and  for  a  long  time  they  were  extremely 
,«aI«>U8  even  of  commerce  with  foreigners.  Hence 
fhe  most  secluded  country  known  to  the  Semitic 
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peoples  received  the  name  of  the  Inclosed,  the  Forti- 
tified  —  the   name   Mizraim    being   derived    from 

"^  i^^-  Knobel,  who  gives  the  same  derivation, 
traces  the  idea  of  insulation  {Einschliessung),  to 
the  geographical  configuration  of  the  country,  as 
shut  in  within  the  hills  and  the  desert  —  the  double 
chain  of  mountains  suggesting  the  dual  form  —  or 
possibly  this  may  have  been  intended  to  mark  the 
contrast  between  the.  Nile  Valley  and  the  Delta. 
To  this,  however,  it  is  objected  by  Ebers,  that  for 
a  long  time,  perhaps  until  the  invasion  of  the 
Hyksos,  Egypt  was  known  to  the  Phoenicians  and 
other  nations  of  the  East,  only  through  its  Delta. 
Indeed  Pliny  and  other  classic  writers  speak  of  the 
Thebaid  as  a  distinct  country,  and  not  as  a  part 
of  Egypt  itself.  Hence  to  account  for  the  dual 
form  of  Mizraim,  Fibers  falls  back  upon  the  double 
line  of  fortifications  that  guarded  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez ;  the  one  terminating  at  Heliopolis,  the  other 
at  KJysma,  at  the  head  of  the  gulf,  near  the  site 
of  the  modern  Suez.  The  dual  would  then  signify 
the  doubly-fortified.  If  this  hypothesis  is  not  tena- 
ble, then  the  dual  form  may  have  been  derived  froiv 
the  twofold  division  which  appeared  very  early  in 
the  political  constitution  of  the  countrv,  and  under 
the  consolidated  empire  was  still  repres^^ited  in  the 
colors  and  symbols  of  the  double-crown.  [Egyit.] 
The  fundamental  idea  of  the  inclosed  country 
being  retained,  the  term  was  adapted  to  this  double 
form.  The  Hebrews,  already  familiar  with  this 
Semitic  notion  of  Egypt,  received  their  first  im- 
pressions of  the  country  from  that  doubly-fortified 
section  which  was  their  allotted  home,  and  they 
naturally  adhered  to  a  descriptive  name  which  is 
not  found  in  the  hieroglyphics,  nor  explained  by 
the  Coptic,  and  which  probably  the  old  Egyptians 
never  employed  to  designate  their  native  land.  In 
Is.  xi.  11  and  Jer.  xliv.  15  the  plural  Mizraim 
appears  to  be  used  for  the  Delta  alone. 

J.  P.  T. 

MIZ'ZAH(nj^  [/ea;-]:  MoCe;  Alex,  yiox^ 
[and  Vat.  O/Ao^eJ  in  1  Chr. :  Meza).  Son  of 
lieuel  and  grandson  of  Esau;  descended  likewise 
through  Bashemath  from  Ishmael.  He  was  one  of 
the  ''dukes"  or  chiefs  of  tribes  in  the  land  of 
Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi.  13,  17;  1  Chr.  i.  37).  The 
settlements  of  his  descendants  are  believed  by  Mr. 
Forster  {Hist.  Geoy.  of  Arab.  ii.  55)  to  be  indi- 
cated in  the  fna-ayiTTjs  kSAttos,  or  Phrat-i/isan, 
at  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 

MNA'SON  {Mudacav)  is  honorably  mentioned 
in  Scripture,  like  Gains,  Lydia.  and  others,  as  one 
of  the  hosts  of  the  Apostle  Paul  (Acts  xxi.  16). 
One  or  two  questions  of  some  little  interest,  though 
of  no  great  importance,  are  raised  by  the  context. 
It  is  most  likely,  in  the  first  place,  that  his  i-esi- 
dence  at  this  time  was  not  Csesarea,  but  Jerusalem. 
He  was  well  known  to  the  Christians  of  Caesarea, 
and  they  took  St.  Paul  to  hia  house  at  Jerusalem. 
To  translate  the  words  ^-yoi/res  irap'  &  ^eviffdufieyy 
as  hi  the  A.  V.,  removes  no  granmiatical  difiSculty, 
and  introduces  a  slight  improbability  into  the  nar- 
rative. He  was,  however,  a  Cyprian  by  birth,  and 
may  have  been  a  friend  of  Barnabas  (Acts  iv.  36;, 
and  possibly  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  Chris- 
tianitj  by  him.  The  Cyprians  who  are  so  promi- 
nently mentioned  in  Acts  xi.  19,  20,  may  have 
included  Mnason.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  he  could 
have  been  converted  during  the  journey  of  Paul 
land   Barnabas  through  Cypri's  (Acts  xiii.  4-13 V 
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otherwise  tlie  Apostle  would  have  been  personally 
acquainted  with  him,  which  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  tho  cise.  And  the  plirase  dpyatos 
uadrjTfis  l)oint8  to  an  earUer  period,  possihly  to  the 
day  of  i'entecost  (compare  ^u  apxp,  Acts  xi.  15), 
or  to  direct  intercourse  with  our  blessed  Lord  Him- 
self.    [Cyi'UUS.]  J.  S.  H. 

MO'AB  (3S"1tt  [fiee  below]:  Ma>o)8;  Jose- 
phu8,  Mwafios-  AJofib),  the  name  of  the  son  of 
I^t's  eldest  dauf^hter,  the  elder  brother  of  Hen- 
Ammi,  the  progenitor  of  the  Ammonites  (Gen. 
xix.  37);  also  of  the  nation  descended  from  him. 
though  the  name  "  Moabites  "  is  in  both  the  origi- 
nal an(".  A.  V.  more  frequently  used  for  tiiem. 

No  explanation  of  the  name  is  given  us  in  the 
original  record,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  throw  an 
interpretation  into  it  unless  by  some  accommoda- 
tion. Various  explanations  have  however  been  pro- 
posed, (a.)  The  LXX.  hisert  the  words  \4yov<ra. 
eK  Tov  Trarpds  fiov,  "saying  'from  my  father,'  " 

us  if  i^^^.  This  is  followed  by  the  old  inter- 
preters; as  Josephus  (Ant.  i.  11,  §  5),  Jerome's 
QucEst.  Jlebr.  in  Genesim,  the  gloss  of  the  Pseu- 
dojon.  Targum;  and  in  modern  times  by  De  Wette 
{Blbel),  Tuch  {(Jm.  p.  370),  and  J.  D.  MichaeUs 
{B.  fur  Unyelehrten).  (b.)  By  Ililler  {Onom.  p. 
414),  Simonis  {Onom.  p.  479),  it  is  derived  from 

liM  Mj^D,  ''ingressus,  i.  e.  coitus,  patris."  (c.) 
Uosenmiiller  (see  Schumann,  Genesis,  p.  302)  pro- 
jioses  to  treat  ID  as  equivalent  for  C^^,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  figure  employed  by  Balaam  in 
Num.  xxiv.  7.  This  is  countenanced  by  Jerome  — 
"  aqua  paterna  "  (Comm.  in  Mic.  vi.  8)  — and  has 
the  great  authority  of  Gesenius  in  its  favor  ( Tlies. 
p.  775  a);  also  of  Fiirst  {Uandwb.  p.  707)  and 
Bunsen  (Bibelwerk).  (d.)  A  derivation,  probably 
more  correct  etymologically  than  either  of  the  above, 

is  that  suggested  by  Maurer  from  the  root  ^W^, 
"  to  desire  "  —  "  the  desirable  land  "  — with  refer- 
ence to  the  extreme  fertility  of  the  region  occupied 
by  Moab.  (See  also  Fiirst,  Handwb.  p.  707  6.) 
No  hint,  however,  has  yet  been  discovered  in  the 
Bible  records'  of  such  an  origin  of  the  name. 

Zoar  was  the  cradle  of  the  race  of  Lot.«  "Jlie 
situation  of  this  town  appears  to  have  been  in  the 
district  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  to  the  north  or 
northeast  of  tlie  Dead  Sea.  [Zoaj{.]  From 
this  centre  the  brother  tribes  spread  themselves. 
Ammon,  whose  disposition  seems  throughout  to 
hive  been  more  roving  and  unsettled,  went  to  the 
northeast  and  took  possession  of  the  pastures  and 
waste  tracts  which  lay  outside  the  district  of  the 
mountains;  that  which  in  earlier  times  seems  to 
ftive  been  known  as  Ham,  and  inhabited  by  the 
>^uzim  or  Zamzummim  (Gen.  xiv.  5;  Deut.  ii.  20). 
MoAM,  whose  habits  were  more  settled  and  peace- 
ful, remained  nearer  their  original  seat.  The  rich 
tiighlands  which  crown  the  eastern  side  of  the 
ciiasm  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  extend  northwards  as 
far  as  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Gilead.  appear 
at  that  early  date  to  have  borne  a  name,  which  in 
its  Hebrew  form  is  presented  to  us  as  Shaveh- 
Kiriathaim,  and  to  have  been  inhabited  by  a 
branch  of  the  great  race  of  the  Rephaim.     Like 


*  This  is  an  inadvertence.     The  "  cradle  of  the 
of  Lot "  vv£»«  in  the  mountain  above.         S.  W. 


the  Horim  befoiie  the  descendants  of  Esau 
Avim  before  the  Philistines,  or  the  indigenoui 
races  of  the  New  World  before  the  settlers  froni 
the  West,  this  ancient  people,  the  Emim,  gradually 
became  extinct  before  the  Moabites,  who  thus  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  whole  of  the  rich  elevated 
tract  referred  to  —  a  district  forty  or  fifty  miles  in 
length  by  ten  or  twelve  in  width,  the  celel)rated 
Btlka  and  Kerrak  of  the  modern  Arabs,  the  most 
fertile  on  tiiat  side  of  Jordan,  no  less  eminently 
fitted  for  pastoral  pursuits  than  the  maritime  plans 
of  Philistia  and  Sharon,  on  the  west  of  Palestine, 
are  for  agriculture.  With  the  highlands  they  occu- 
pied also  the  lowlands  at  their  feet,  the  plain  which 
intervenes  betweeii  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  and 
the  one  perennial  stream  of  Palestine,  and  through 
which  they  were  enabled  to  gain  access  at  pleasure 
to  the  fords  of  the  river,  and  thus  to  the  country 
beyond  it.  Of  the  valuable  district  of  the  high 
lands  they  were  !iot  allowed  to  retain  entire  pos- 
session. The  warlike  Amorites  —  either  forced  from 
their  original  seats  on  the  west,  or  perhaps  lured 
over  by  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the  young 
nation  —  crossed  the  Jordan  and  overran  the  richer 
portion  of  the  territory  on  the  north,  driving  Moab 
back  to  his  original  position  behind  the  natural 
bulwark  of  the  Arnon.  The  plain  of  the  Jordan 
Valley,  the  hot  and  humid  atmosphere  of  which 
had  perhaps  no  attraction  for  the  Amorite  moun- 
taineers, appears  to  have  remained  in  the  power 
of  Moab.  When  Israel  reached  the  boundary  of 
the  country,  this  contest  had  only  very  recently 
occurred.  Sihon,  the  Amorite  king  under  whose 
command  Heshbon  had  been  taken,  was  still  reign- 
ing there  —  the  ballads  commemorating  the  event 
were  still  fresh  in  the  popular  mouth  (Num.  xxi. 
27-30).6 

Of  these  events,  which  extended  over  a  period, 
according  to  the  received  Bible  chronology,  of  not 
less  than  500  years,  from  the  destruction  of  Sodom 
to  the  arrival  of  Israel  on  the  borders  of  the  Prom- 
ised Land,  we  obtain  the  above  outhne  only  from 
the  fragments  of  ancient  documents,  which  are 
found  embedded  in  the  records  of  Numbers  and 
Deuteronomy  (Num.  xxi.  26-30;  Deut.  ii.  10,  11). 

The  position  into  which  the  Moabites  were  driven 
by  the  incursion  of  the  Amorites  was  a  very  cir- 
cumscribed one,  in  extent  not  so  much  as  half  that 
which  they  had  lost.  But  on  the  other  hand  its 
position  was  much  more  secure,  and  it  was  well 
suited  for  the  occupation  of  a  people  whose  disposi- 
tion was  not  so  warlike  as  that  of  their  neighbors. 
It  occupied  the  southern  half  of  the  high  table- 
lands which  rise  above  the  eastern  side  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  On  every  side  it  was  strongly  fortified  by 
nature.  On  the  north  was  the  tremendous  chasm 
of  tlie  Arnon.  On  the  west  it  was  Umited  by  the 
precipices,  or  more  accurately  the  cliffs,  which 
descend  almost  perpendicularly  to  the  shore  of  the 
lake,  and  are  intersected  only  by  one  or  two  steep 
and  narrow  passes.  Lastly,  on  the  south  and  east, 
it  was  protected  by  a  half  circle  of  hills  which 
open  only  to  allow  the  passage  of  a  branch  of  the 
Arnon  and  another  of  the  torrents  which  descend 
to  the  Dead  Sea. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  descriptioi' 
that  the  territory  occupied  by  Moab  at  the  period 
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h  For  an  examination  of  this  remarkable  passaga 
in  some  respects  without  a  parallel  in  the  Old  Teste 

ment,  see  Ndmbers 
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»f  its  greatest  extent,  before  the  invasion  of  '.he 
Amorites,  divided  itself  naturally  into  three  distinct 
Mid  independent  portions.  Each  of  these  portions 
jppears  to  have  had  its  name  by  which  it  is  almost 
invariably  designated.  (1.)  The  enclosed  corner" 
or  canton  south  of  the  Arnon  was  the  "  field  of 
Moab"  (Ruth  i.  1,  2,  6,  &c.).  (2.)  The  more 
0{)en  rolling  country  north  of  the  Arnon,  opposite 
Jericho,  and  up  to  the  hills  of  Gilead,  was  the 
"land  of  iMoab  "  (Deut.  i.  5,  xxxii.  49,  &c.).  (3.) 
The  sunk  district  in  the  tropical  depths  of  the 
.lordan  Valley,  taking  its  name  from  tiiat  of  the 
frreat  valley  itself  —  the  Arabah  —  was  the  Arboth- 
Moab,  the  dry  regions  —  in  the  A.  V.  very  incor- 
rectly rendered  the  "plains  of  Moab"  (Num.  xxii. 
1,  Ac). 

Outside  of  the  hills,  which  inclosed  the  "  field 
of  Moab,"  or  Moab  proper,  on  the  southeast,  and 
rhich  are  at  present  called  the  Jebd  Uru-Karniyth 
[ftnd  Jebel  el-  Tarfayeh,  lay  the  vast  pasture  grounds 
Uf  the  waste  uncultivated  country  or  "  Midbar," 
jwhich  is  described  as  "  facing  Moab  "  on  the  east 
f(Num.  xxi.  11).  Through  this  hitter  district 
Israel  appears  to  have  approached  the  Promised 
[Land.  Some  communication  had  evidently  taken 
Eplace,  though  of  what  nature  it  is  impossible  clearly 
to  ascertain.  For  while  in  Deut.  ii.  28,  29,  the 
pftttitude  of  the  Moabites  is  mentioned  as  friendly, 
'  this  seems  to  be  contradicted  by  the  statement  of 
xxiii.  4,  while  in  Judg.  xi.  17,  again,  Israel  is  said 
!  to  have  sent  from  Kadesh  asking  permission  to 
pass  through  Moab,  a  permission  which,  like  Edom, 
Moab  refused.  At  any  rate  the  attitude  per- 
petuated by  the  provision  of  Deut.  xxiii.  3  —  a 
provision  maintained  in  full  force  by  the  latest  of 
Ihe  Old  Testament  reformers  (Neb.  xiii.  1,  2,  23) 
—  is  one  of  hostility. 

But  whatever  the  communication  may  have 
been,  the  result  was  that  Israel  did  not  traverse 
Moab,  but  turning  to  the  right  passed  outside  the 
mountains  through  the  "wilderness,"  by  the  east 
«ide  of  the  territory  above  described  (Deut.  ii.  8; 
Judg.  xi.  18),  and  finally  took  up  their  position  in 
the  country  north  of  the  Arnon,  from  which  Moab 
had  so  lately  been  ejected.  Here  the  headquarters 
»f  the  nation  remained  for  a  considerable  time  while 
the  conquest  of  Bashan  was  being  effected.  It  was 
during  this  period  that  the  visit  of  Balaam  took 
place.  The  whole  of  the  country  east  of  the  Jor- 
dan, with  the  exception  of  the  one  little  corner 
occupied  by  Moab,  was  in  possession  of  the  invaders, 
and  although  at  the  period  in  question  the  main 
body  had  descended  from  the  upper  level  to  the 
plains  of  Shittim,  the  Arboth-Moab,  in  the  Jordan 
Valley,  yet  a  great  number  must  have  remained  on 
the  upper  level,  and  the  towns  up  to  the  very  edge 
of  the  ravine  of  the  Arnon  were  still  occupied  by 
their  settlements  (Num.  xxi.  24;  Judg.  xi.  26). 
It  was  a  situation  full  of  alarm  for  a  nation  which 
had  already  suffered  so  severely.  In  his  extremity 
the  Moabite  king,  Balak  —  whose  father  Zippor  was 
doubtless  the  chieftain  who  had  lost  his  life  in  the 
encounter  with  Sihon  (Num.  xxi.  26)  — appealed 
to  the  Midianites  for  aid  (Num.  xxii.  2-4).     With  a 
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a  The  word  "^ilSQ  (A.  V.  "  comers  ")  is  twice  used 
with  respect  to  Moab  (Num.  xxiv.  17 ;  Jer.  xlviii.  46). 
ITo  one  appears  yet  to  have  discovered  its  force  in  this 
ftlation.  It  can  hardly  have  any  connection  with  the 
hape  of  the  territory  as  noticed  in  the  text. 

^  Midian  was  eminently  a  pastoral  people.     Sm  th« 


metaphor  highly  appropriate  both  to  his  month  and 
to  the  ear  of  the  pastoral  tribe  he  was  addressing,* 
he  exclaims  that  "  this  people  will  lick  up  all  round 
about  us  as  the  ox  licketh  up  the  grass  of  the 
field."  What  relation  existed  between  Moab  and 
Midian  we  do  not  know,  but  there  are  various  indi- 
cations that  it  was  a  closer  one  than  would  aris« 
merely  from  their  common  descent  from  Terah. 
The  tradition  of  the  Jews  <^  is,  that  up  to  this  time 
the  two  had  been  one  nation,  with  kings  taken 
alternately  from  each,  and  that  Balak  was  a  Midian- 
ite.  This,  however,  is  in  contradiction  to  the  statft- 
ments  of  Genesis  as  to  the  origin  of  each  people. 
The  whole  story  of  Balaam's  visit  and  of  the  sub- 
sequent events,  both  in  the  original  narrative  <rf 
Numbers  and  in  the  remarkable  statement  of 
Jephthah  —  whose  words  as  addressed  to  AmmcBi- 
ites  must  be  accepted  as  literally  accurate  —  bears 
out  the  inference  already  drawn  from  the  earlier 
history  as  to  the  pacific  character  of  Moab. 

The  account  of  the  whole  of  these  transactions 
in  the  Book  of  Numbers,  familiar  as  we  are  with 
its  phrases,  perhaps  hardly  conveys  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  extremity  in  which  Balak  found  himself 
in  his  unexpected  encounter  with  the  new  nation 
and  their  mighty  Divinity.  We  may  realize  it 
better  (and  certainly  with  gratitude  for  the  oppor- 
tunity), if  we  consider  what  that  last  dreadful  agony 
was  in  which  a  successor  of  Balak  was  placed,  when, 
all  hope  of  escape  for  himself  and  his  people  being 
cut  off,  the  unhappy  Mesha  immolated  his  own  son 
on  the  wall  of  Kir-haraseth,  —  and  then  remember 
that  Balak  in  his  distress  actually  proposed  the 
same  awful  sacrifice  —  "  his  first-bom  for  his  trans- 
gression, the  fruit  of  his  body  for  the  sin  of  his 
soul "  (Mic.  vi.  7),  a  sacrifice  from  which  he  wag 
restrained  only  by  the  wise,  the  almost  Christian  <^ 
counsels,  of  Balaam.  This  catastrophe  will  b<» 
noticed  in  its  proper  place. 

The  connection  of  Moab  with  Midian,  and  the 
comparatively  inoffensive  character  of  the  former, 
are  shown  in  the  narrative  of  the  events  which  fol 
lowed  the  departure  of  Balaam.  Ihe  women  of 
Moab  are  indeed  said  (Num.  xxv.  1)  to  have  com 
menced  the  idolatrous  fornication  which  prced  go 
destructive  to  Israel,  but  it  is  plain  that  their  shim 
in  it  was  insignificant  compared  with  that  of  Midian 
It  was  a  Midianitish  woman  whose  shameless  act 
brought  down  the  plague  on  the  camp,  the  Midian- 
itish women  were  especially  devoted  to  destruction 
by  Moses  (xxv.  16-18,  xxxi.  16),  and  it  was  upon 
Midian  that  the  vengeance  was  taken.  Except  in 
the  passage  already  mentioned,  Moab  is  not  once 
named  in  the  whole  transaction. 

The  latest  date  at  which  the  two  nan-ifcs  appeal 
in  conjunction,  is  found  in  the  notice  of  the  defeat 
of  Midian  "  in  the  field  of  Moab  "  by  the  Edoirate 
king  Hadad-ben-Bedad,  which  occurred  five  genera- 
tions before  the  establishment  of  the  monarchy  of 
Israel  (Gen.  xxxvi.  35;  1  Chr.  1.  46).  By  the 
Jewish  ititerpreters — e.  g.  Soloinon  Jarchi  in  his 
commentary  on  the  passage  —  this  is  treated  as 
implying  not  alliance,  but  war,  between  Moab  and 
Midian  (comp.  1  Chr.  iv.  22). 


account  of  the  spoil  taken  from  them  (Num.  xxxi, 
32-47).  For  the  pastoral  wealth  of  Moab,  even  at  thii 
early  period,  see  the  expressions  in  Mic.  vi.  6,  7. 

c  See  Targum  Pseudojonathan  on  Num.  xxii.  4. 

d  Balaam's  words  (M*;.  vi.  8)  are  nearly  Identic* 
with  those  quoted  by  our  Lord  Himself  (Matt.  ix.  1]/ 
and  xU.  71 
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It  is  remarkable  iliat  Moses  should  have  taken 
his  view  of  the  Promised  Land  from  a  Moabite 
sanctuary,  and  been  buried  in  the  land  of  Moab. 
It  is  singular  too  that  his  resting-place  is  marked 
in  the  Hebrew  Kecords  only  by  its  proximity  to 
the  sanctuary  of  that  deity  to  whom  in  his  lifetime 
he  had  been  such  an  enemy.  He  lies  in  a  ravine 
in  the  land  of  Moab,  fiicing  Iieth-1'eor,  i.  e.  the 
abode  of  Baal-Teor  (Dcut.  xxxiv.  G). 

After  the  conquest  of  Canaan  the  relations  of 
Moab  with  Israel  were  of  a  mixed  character.  With 
the  tril)e  o'  Benjamin,  whose  possessions  at  tlieir 
easterr  sii  were  separated  from  those  of  Moab  only 
kj  tJ3  Jordan,  they  had  at  least  one  severe  struggle, 
in  union  with  their  kindred  the  Ammonites,  and 
also,  for  this  time  only,  the  wild  Anialekites  from 
the  south  (Judg.  iii.  12-30).  The  Moabite  king, 
JSglon,  actually  ruled  and  received  tribute  in  Jericho 
for  eighteen  years,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  he 
was  killed  by  tlie  Ifenjamite  hero  Ehud,  and  the 
return  of  the  Moabites  being  intercepted  at  the 
fords,  a  large  nimiber  were  slaughtered,  and  a  stop 
put  to  such  incursions  on  their  part  for  the  future." 
A  trace  of  this  invasion  is  visible  in  the  name  of 
Chephar-ha-Ammonai,  the  "  hamlet  of  the  Am- 
monites," one  of  the  Benjamite  towns;  and  another 
is  possibly  preserved  even  to  the  present  day  in  the 
name  of  3fuk/imas,  the  modern  representative  of 
Michmash,  which  is  by  some  scholars  believed  to 
have  received  its  name  from  Chemosh  the  Moabite 
deity. 

The  feud  continued  with  true  oriental  pertinacity 
to  the  time  of  Saul.  Of  his  slaughter  of  the  Am- 
monites we  have  full  details  in  1  Sam.  xi.,  and 
aaaongst  his  other  conquests  Moab  is  especially 
mentioned  (1  Sara.  xiv.  47).  There  is  not,  how- 
ever, as  we  should  expect,  any  record  of  it  during 
Ishbosheth's  residence  at  Mahanaim  on  the  east  of 
Jordan. 

But  while  such  were  their  relations  to  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin,  the  story  of  Ruth,  on  the  other  hand, 
testifies  to  the  existence  of  a  friendly  intercourse 
between  INIoab  and  Bethlehem,  one  of  the  towns  of 
Jfidah.  The  Jewish  /*  tradition  ascribes  the  death 
of  Mahlon  and  Chilion  to  punishment  for  having 
broken  the  commandment  of  Deut.  xxiii.  3,  but  no 
trace  of  any  feeling  of  the  kind  is  visible  in  the 
Book  of  Ruth  itself —  which  not  only  seems  to 
imply  a  considerable  intercourse  between  the  two 
nations,  but  also  a  complete  ignorance  or  disregaird 
of  the  precept  in  question,  which  was  broken  in  the 
most  flagrant  manner  when  Ruth  became  the  wife 
of  Boaz.  By  his  descent  from  Ruth,  David  may 
Ve  said  to  have  had  Moabite  blood  in  his  veins. 
The  relationship  was  sufficient,  especially  when  com- 
bined with  the  blood  feud  between  Moab  and  Ben- 
jamin, already  alluded  to,  to  warrant  his  visiting 
the  land  of  his  ancestress,  and  committing  his 
parents  to  the  protection  of  the  king  of  Moab,  when 
hard  pressed  by  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxii.  3,  4).  But  here 
*11  friendly  relation  stops  for  ever.  The  next  time 
the  name  is  mentioned  is  in  the  account  of  David's 
war,  at  least  twenty  years  after  the  last-mentioned 
event  (2  Sam.  viii.  2;  1  Chr.  xviii.  2). 

The  abrupt  manner  in  which  this  war  is  intro- 
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«  The  account  of  Shaharaim,  a  man  of  Benjamin, 
rho  "begat  children  in  the  field  of  Moab,  '  in  1  Chr. 
riii.  8,  seems,  from  the  mention  of  Ehud  (ver.  6),  to 
t>elong  to  this  time ;  but  the  whole  passage  is  very 
«l»cure. 

*  See  Targum  Jonathan  on  Ruth  i.  4.    The  marriage 


duced  into  the  history  is  no  less  remarkable  thai. 
the  brief  and  passing  terms  in  which  its  horron 
are  recorded.  The  account  occupies  but  a  few 
words  in  either  Samuel  or  Chronicles,  and  yet  it 
must  have  been  for  the  time  little  short  of  a  virtual 
extirpation  of  the  nation.  Two  thirds  of  the  people 
were  put  to  death,  and  the  remainder  became  bond- 
men, and  were  subjected  to  a  regular  tribute.  An 
incident  of  this  war  is  probably  recorded  in  2  Sam. 
xxiii.  20,  and  1  Chr.  xi.  22.  The  spoils  taken  from 
the  Moabite  cities  and  sanctuaries  went  to  swell 
the  treasures  acquired  from  the  enemies  of  Jehovaii, 
which  David  was  amassing  for  the  future  Temple 
(2  Sam.  viii.  11,  12;  1  Chr.  xviii.  11).  It  was  the 
first  time  that  the  prophecy  of  Balaam  had  been 
fulfilled,  —  "  Out  of  Jacob  shall  come  he  that  shall 
have  dominion,  and  shall  destroy  him  that  re- 
maineth  of  Ar,"  that  is  of  Moab. 

So  signal  a  vengeance  can  only  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  some  act  of  perfidy  or  insult,  Uke  that 
M'hich  brought  down  a  similar  treatment  on  the 
Ammonites  (2  Sam.  x.).  But  as  to  any  such  act 
the  narrative  is  absolutely  silent.  It  has  been  con- 
jectured that  the  king  of  Moab  betrayed  the  trust 
which  David  reposed  in  him,  and  either  himself 
killed  Jesse  and  his  wife,  or  surrendered  them  to 
Saul.  But  this,  though  not  improbable,  is  nothing 
more  than  conjecture. 

It  must  have  been  a  considerable  time  before 
Moab  recovered  from  so  severe  a  blow.  Of  this  we 
have  evidence  in  the  fact  of  their  not  being  men- 
tioned in  the  account  of  the  campaign  in  which  the 
Ammonites  were  subdued,  when  it  is  not  probable 
they  would  have  refrained  from  assisting  their  rela- 
tives had  they  been  in  a  condition  to  do  so. 
Throughout  the  reign  of  Solomon,  they  no  doubt 
shared  in  the  universal  peace  which  surrounded 
Israel ;  and  the  only  mention  of  the  name  occurs 
in  the  statement  that  there  were  Moabites  amongst 
the  foreign  women  in  the  royal  harem,  and,  as  a 
natural  consequence,  that  the  Moabite  worship  was 
tolerated,  or  perhaps  encouraged  (1  K.  xi.  1,  7,  33). 
The  high  place  for  Chemosh,  "the  abomination  of 
Moab,"  was  consecrated  "on  the  mount  facing 
Jerusalem,"'  where  it  remained  till  its  "defilement " 
by  Josiali  (2  K.  xxiii.  13),  nearly  four  cent  ;r;eB 
afterwards. 

At  the  disruption  of  the  kingdom,  Moab  seen:  a 
to  have  fallen  to  the  northern  realm,  probably  for 
the  same  reason  that  has  been  already  remarked  in 
the  case  of  Eglon  and  Ehud  —  that  the  fords  of 
Jordan  lay  within  the  territory  of  Benjamin,  who 
for  some  time  after  the  separation  clung  to  its 
ancient  ally  the  house  of  Ephraim.  But  be  this  as 
it  may,  at  the  death  of  Ahab,  eighty  years  later, 
we  find  IMoab  paying  him  the  enormous  tribute, 
apparently  annual,  of  100,000  rams,  and  the  same 
number  of  wethers  with  their  fleeces;  an  amount 
which  testifies  at  once  to  the  severity  of  the  terms 
imposed  by  Israel,  and  to  the  remarkable  vigor  of 
character,  and  wealth  of  natural  resources,  which 
could  enalile  a  little  country,  not  so  large  as  the 
county  of  Huntingdon,  to  raise  year  by  year  tbi« 
enormous  impost,  and  at  the  same  time  support  it« 
own  people  in  prosperity  and  affluence.*^     It  is  not 


of  Boaz  with  the  stranger  is  vindicated  by  making 
Ruth  a  proselyte  in  desire,  if  not  by  actual  initiation 
c  This  affluence  is  shown  by  the  treasures  which 
they  left  on  the  field  of  Berachah  (2  Cnr.  xx.  26),  no 
less  than  by  the  general  condition  of  the  country, 
indicated  in  the  narrative  of  J  Oram's  invasion  ;  and  il 
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lurpriring  that  the  Moabites  should  have  seized  the 
moment  of  Ahab'a  death  to  throw  off  so  burden- 
■ome  a  yoke;  but  it  is  surprising,  that,  notwith- 
standing such  a  drain  on  tlieir  resources,  they  were 
ready  to  incur  the  risk  and  expense  of  a  war  with 
a  state  in  every  respect  far  their  superior.  Their 
first  step,  after  asserting  their  independence,  was 
to  attack  the  kingdom  of  .ludah  in  company  with 
tlieir  kindred  the  Ammonites,  and,  as  seems  prob- 
able, the  Mehunim,  a  roving  semi-Edomite  people 
from  the  mountains  in  the  southeast  of  I'alestine 
(2  Chr.  XX.).  The  army  was  a  huge  heterogeneous 
horde  of  ill-assorted  elements.  The  route  chosen 
for  the  invasion  was  round  the  southern  end  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  thence  along  the  beach,  and  by  the  pass 
of  En-gedi  to  the  level  of  the  upper  country.  But 
the  expedition  contained  within  itself  the  elements 
of  its  own  destruction.  IJefore  they  reached  the 
aemy  dissensions  arose  between  the  heathen  stran- 
and  the  children  of  Lot;  distrust  followed, 
finally  panic;  and  when  the  army  of  Jehosh- 
>hat  came  in  sight  of  them  they  found  that  they 
nothing  to  do  but  to  watch  the  extermination 
one  half  the  huge  host  by  the  other  half,  and  to 
ize  the  prodigious  booty  which  was  left  on  the 
>ld. 

Disastrous  as  was  this  proceeding,  that  which 
allowed  it  was  even  still  more  so.     As  a  natural 
)n3equence  of  the  late  events,  Israel,  Judah,  and 
:lom  united  in  an  attack  on  Moab.     For  reasons 
rhich  are  not  stated,  but  one  of  which  we  may 
sonably  conjecture  was  to  avoid  the  passage  of 
[the  savage  Edomites  through  Judah,  the  three  con- 
ierate  armies  approached    not  as   usual  by  the 
[north,  but  round  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
hrough  the  parched  valleys  of  upper  Edom.     As 
le  host  came  near,  the  king  of  Moab,  doubtless 
le  same  Mesha  who  threw  ofl'  the  yoke  of  Ahab, 
jmbled  the  whole  of  his  people,  from  the  youngest 
[who  were  of  age  to  bear  the  sword-girdle,«  on  the 
jundary  of  his  territory,  probably  on   the  outer 
slopes  of  the  line  of  liills  which  encircles  the  lower 
portion  of  Moab,  overlookuig  the  waste  which  ex- 
tended below  them  towards  the  east.'*     Here  they 
remained  all  night  on  the  watch.     With  the  ap- 
proach of  mornine;  the  sun  rose  suddenly  above  the 
horizon  of  the  rolling  plain,  and  as  his  level  beams 
burst    through  the  night-mists   they  revealed    no 
masses  of  the  enemy,  but  shone  with  a  blood-red 
glare  on  a  multitude  of  pools  in   the  bed  of  the 
wady  at  their  feet.     They  did  not  know  that  these 
pools  had  been  sunk  during  the  night  by  the  order 
of  a  mighty  Prophet  who  was  with   the  host  of 
Israel,  and  that  they  had  been  filled  by  the  sudden 
Row  of  water  rushing  from  the  distant  highlands 
f)f  I^dom.     To  them  the  conclusion  was  inevitable. 
Th^  army  had,  like  their  own  on  the  late  occasion, 
fallen  out  in  the  night;  these  red  pools  were  the 
Vlood  of  the  slain ;  those  who  were  not  killed  had 
.led,   and    nothing   stood    between  them   and   the 
pillage  of  the  camp. 
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the  passages  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  wbich  are  cited 
further  on  in  this  article. 

a  2  K.  ill.  21.  This  passage  exhibits  one  of  the 
most,  singular  variations  of  the  LXX.  The  Hebrew 
text  is  literally,  <'  and  all  gathered  themselves  together 
that  v/ere  girt  with  a  girdle  and  upward."  This  the 
tXX.  originally  rendered  dce/SoTjo-av  f<  iravrh^  nepif^- 
0atJ.fvoi  foivTji'  <ai  en-di'a)'  which  the  Alexandrine  Codex 
itiU  retains  ;  but  in  the  Vatican  MS.  the  bist  words 
tave  actually  been  corrupted  into  koX  tlnov,  w —  "  and 
*h»j  said,  Ob  !  " 


The  cry  ««Moab  to  the  spoil!"  was  raised. 
Down  the  slopes  they  rushed  in  headlong  disordet, 
but  not,  as  they  expected,  to  empty  tents;  thev 
found  an  enemy  ready  prepared  to  reap  the  result 
of  his  ingenious  stratagem. ^^  Then  occurred  one 
of  those  scenes  of  carnage  which  can  happen  but 
once  or  twice  in  the  existence  of  a  nation.  The 
Moabites  fled  back  in  confusion,  followed  and  cut 
down  at  every  step  by  their  enemies.  Far  inwards 
did  the  pursuit  reach,  among  the  cities  and  farma 
and  orchards  of  that  rich  district:  nor  when  the 
slaughter  was  over  was  the  horrid  work  of  destruc- 
tion done.  The  towns  both  fortified  and  unfortified 
were  demolished,  and  the  stones  strewed  over  th« 
carefully  tilled  fields.  The  fountains  of  water,  tha 
life''  of  an  eastern  land,  were  choked,  and  all  tim- 
ber of  any  size  or  goodness  felled.  Nowhere  else  do 
we  hear  of  such  sweeping  desolation;  the  very 
besom  of  destruction  passed  over  the  land.  At 
last  the  struggle  collected  itself  at  Kir-hareseth, 
apparently  a  newly  constructed  fortress,  which,  if 
the  modern  Kerak  —  and  there  is  every  probability 
that  they  are  identical  —  may  well  have  resisted  ali 
the  efforts  of  the  allied  kings  in  its  native  impreg- 
nability. Here  Mesha  took  refuge  with  his  family 
and  with  the  remnants  of  his  army.  The  heights 
around,  by  which  the  town  is  entirely  commanded, 
were  co\'ered  with  slingers,  who,  armed  parti]-  with 
the  ancient  weapon  of  David  and  of  the  Benjamites, 
partly  perhaps  with  the  newly-invented  ma- 
chines shortly  to  be  famous  in  Jerusalem  (2  Chr. 
xxvi.  15),  discharged  their  volleys  of  stones  on  the 
town.  At  length  the  annoyance  could  be  borne  no 
longer.  Then  Mesha,  collecting  round  him  a  for- 
lorn hope  of  700  of  his  best  warriors,  made  a  des- 
perate sally,  with  the  intention  of  cutting  his  way 
through  to  his  special  foe  the  king  cf  Edom.  But 
the  enemy  were  too  strong  for  him,  and  he  was  driven 
back.  And  then  came  a  fitting  crown  to  a  tragedy 
already  so  terrible.  An  awful  spectacle  amazed 
and  horrified  tiie  besiegers.  The  king  and  his 
eldest  son,  the  heir  to  the  throne,  mounted  the  wall, 
and,  in  the  sight  of  the  thousands  who  covered  thj 
sides  of  that  vast  amphitlieatre,  the  father  killed 
and  burnt  his  child  as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  to  tha 
cruel  gods  of  his  country.  It  was  the  same  dread- 
ful act  to  which,  as  we  have  seen,  Balak  had  been 
so  nearly  tempted  in  his  extremity .«  But  the  dan- 
ger, though  perhaps  not  really  greater  than  his, 
was  more  inmiinent ;  and  Mesha  had  no  one  like 
Balaam  at  hand,  to  counsel  patience  and  submis- 
sion to  a  mightier  Power  than  Chemosh  or  Baal- 
1  *eor. 

Hitherto,  though  able  and  ready  to  fight  when 
necessary,  the  Moabites  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
a  fighting  people;  perhaps,  as  suggested  elsewhere, 
the  Ammonites  were  the  warriors  of  the  nation  of 
Lot.  But  this  disaster  seems  to  have  altered  their 
disposition,  at  any  rate  for  a  time.  Shortly  after 
these  events  we  hear  of  "  bands ''  —  that  is  pillaging 
marauding    parties/ — of    the  Moabites    making 

h  Compare  Num.  xxi.  11  —  "  towards  the  sun 
ri.sing." 

c  The  lesson  was  not  lost  on  king  Joram,  who  proved 
himself  more  cautious  on  a  similar  occasion  (2  K.  Tii 
12,  18). 

d  Prius  erat  luxuria  propter  irriguos  agros  (Jerome, 
on  Is.  XV.  9). 

e  Jerome  alone  of  all  the  commentators  seena  t« 
hare  noticed  this.     See  his  Comm.  in  Mich.  vi. 

/   ''I'llJ.      The  word  "  bands,"  by  which  thi»  to 
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their  Incursions  into  Israel  in  the  spring,  as  if  to 
ipoil  the  early  corn  before  it  was  fit  to  cut  (2  K. 
xiil.  20).  with  iuloni  there  must  have  hceu  many 
a  contest.  One  of  tiiese,  marked  by  savage  ven- 
Cjeance — recalling  in  some  der^ree  the  tragedy  of 
Kir-haraseth  —  is  alludwl  to  by  Amos  (ii.  1 ),  where 
%  kin<?  of  Edom  seems  to  have  been  killetl  and  burnt 
by  Moab.  This  may  have  been  one  of  the  incidents 
of  the  battle  of  Kir-haraseth  itself,  occurring  per- 
haps after  tlie  lulomites  had  parted  from  Israel,  and 
were  overtaken  on  their  road  home  by  the  furious 
kingof  Moab  (Gesenius,  Jesnia,  i.  504);  or  accord- 
ing to  the  Jewish  tradition  (Jerome,  on  Amos  ii. 
1 ),  it  was  a  vengeance  still  more  savage  because 
more  piotracted,  and  lasting  even  beyond  the  death 
o?  the  king,  wliose  remains  were  torn  from  his 
tomb  and  thus  consumed  :  Non  dico  crudelitatem 
sed  i-abieni;  ut  inoenderent  ossa  regis  Idumaese, 
et  non  paterentur  mortem  esse  omnium  extreraum 
malorum  {/b.  ver.  4). 

In  tlie  '*  Burden  of  Moab  "  pronounced  Ijy  Isaiah 
(chaps.  XV.,  xvi.),  we  possess  a  document  full  of  in- 
teresting details  as  to  the  condition  of  the  nation, 
at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Ahaz  king  of  Judah, 
B.  c.  726.  More  than  a  century  and  a  half  had 
elapsed  since  the  great  calaujity  to  which  we  have 
'ust  referred.  In  that  interval,  Moab  has  regained 
all,  and  more  than  all  of  his  former  prosperity,  and 
has  besides  extended  himself  over  the  district  which 
he  originally  occupied  in  the  youth  of  the  nation, 
and  which  was  left  vacant  when  the  removal  of 
Reuben  to  Assyria,  which  had  been  begun  by  Pul 
in  T^O,  was  completed  by  Tiglath-pileser  about  the 
year  740  (1  Chr.  v.  25,  2G). 

This  passage  of  Isaiah  cannot  be  considered  apart 
from  that  of  .leremiah,  ch.  xlviii.  The  latter  was 
pronounced  more  than  a  century  later,  about  the 
year  600,  ten  or  twelve  years  before  the  invasion 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  by  which  Jerusalem  was  de- 
stroyed. In  n)any  respects  it  is  identical  with 
that  of  Isaiah,  and  both  are  believed  by  the  best 
modern  scholars,  on  account  of  the  archaisms  and 
other  peculiarities  of  language  which  they  contain. 


commonly  rendered  with  A.  V.  has  not  now  the  force 
of  the  original  term.  ^!^^!Jl  is  derived  from  Tl!!, 
to  rush  together  and  fiercely*,  and  signifies  a  troop  of 
irregular  marauders,  as  opposed  to  the  regular  soldiers 
of  an  army.  It  is  employed  to  denote  (1.)  the  bands  of 
the  Amalekites  and  other  Bedouin  tribes  round  Pales- 
tine :  as  1  Sam.  xxx.  8, 16, 23  (A.  V.  "  troop  "  and  "com- 
ptny  ") :  2  K.  vi.  23,  xiii.  20,  21,  xxiv.  2  ;  1  Chr.  xii, 
21 ,  2  Chr.  xxif .  1  (A.  V. ''  band  ").  It  Is  in  this  connec- 
tion that  it  occurs  in  the  elaborate  play  on  the  name 
Df  Gad,  contained  in  Gen.  xlix.  19  [see  vol.  i.  p.  848  6], 
i  passage  strikingly  corroborated  by  1  Chr.  xii.  18, 
where  the  Gadites  who  resorted  to  David  in  his  difficul- 
ties —  swift  as  roes  on  the  mountains,  with  faces  like 
the  fiices  of  lions  —  were  formed  by  him  into  a  "  band." 
In  1  K.  xi.  24  it  denotes  the  roving  troop  collected  by 
Rezcn  from  the  renmants  of  the  army  of  Zobah,  who 
took  the  city  of  Damascus  by  surprise,  and  by  their 
forays  molested  —  literacy  ''  played  the  Satan  to  "  — 
Solomon  (ver.  26).  How  formidable  these  bands  were, 
may  be  gathered  from  2  Sam.  xxii.  80,  where  in  a 
moment  of  niost  solemn  exultation  David  speaks  of 
breaking  through  one  of  them  as  among  the  most 
owmorable  exploits  of  his  life. 

(2.)  The  word  is  used  in  the  general  sense  of  hired 
iHjldiers  —  mercenaries  ;  as  of  the  host  of  100,000 
Epuraimites  hired  by  Amazlah  in  2  Chr.  xxv.  9, 10, 13  ; 
where  the  point  is  missed  in  the  A.  V.  by  the  use  of 
tne  word  "army."  No  Bedouins  could  have  shown  a 
appetite  for  plunder  th«,a  did    these  Israelites 


to  he  adopted  from  a  common  source  —  the  woi% 
of  some  much  more  ancient  pi*ophet  « 

Isaiah  ends  his  denunciation  l)y  a  prediction  — 
in  his  own  words  —  tliat  within  three  years  Moat 
should  be  greatly  rednctnl.  This  was  pro.Sably 
with  a  view  to  Shalmaiieser  who  destroyed  Samaria, 
and  no  doubt  overran  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan  * 
in  725,  and  again  in  723  (2  K.  x\ii.  3,  xviii.  9) 
The  oidy  event  of  which  we  have  a  record  to  which 
it  would  seem  possil^le  that  the  pas.sage,  as  orig- 
inally uttered  by  the  older  prophet,  applied,  is  the 
invasion  of  Pul,  who  about  the  year  770  appears  to 
have  commenced  the  deiKjrtation  of  Heulien  (1  Chr. 
V.  26),  and  who  very  probal)ly  at  the  same  time 
molested  Moal).<^  The  difiiculty  of  so  many  of  the 
towns  of  Reuben  lieing  mentioned.  a.s  at  that  early 
date  already  in  the  [lossession  of  Moab,  may  perhaps 
be  explained  by  remembering  that  the  idolatry  of  the 
neighl)oring  nations  —  and  therefore  of  Moab  —  had 
been  adopted  by  the  trans-Jordan ic  tribes  for  some 
time  previously  to  the  final  deportation  by  Tiglath- 
pileser  (see  1  Chr.  v.  25),  and  that  many  of  the 
sanctuaries  were  probably  even  at  the  date  of  the 
original  delivery  of  the  denimciation  in  the  handa 
of  the  priests  of  Chemosh  and  Milcom.  If,  as 
Kwald  {Gesc/i.  iii.  588)  with  much  probability 
infers,  the  Moabites,  no  less  than  the  Ammonites, 
were  under  the  protection  of  the  powerful  Uzziah  <^ 
(2  Chr.  xxvi.  8),  then  the  obscure  expressions  of  the 
ancient  seer  as  given  in  Is.  xvi.  1-5,  referring  to  a 
tribute  of  lambs  (comp.  2  K.  iii.  4)  sent  fiom  the 
wild  pasture-grounds  south  of  Moab  to  Zion,  and 
to  protection  and  relief  from  oppression  afforded  by 
the  throne  «  of  David  to  the  fugitives  and  outeaste 
of  Moab  —  acquire  an  intelligible  sense. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  calamities  which  Jeremiah 
describes  may  have  been  inflicted  in  any  one  of 
the  numerous  visitations  from  the  Assyrian  army, 
under  which  these  unhappy  countries  suffered  at 
the  period  of  his  prophecy  in  rapid  succession. 

But  the  uncertainty  of  the  exact  dates  referred  to 
in  these  several  demuiciations  does  not  in  the  least 
aflfect  the  interest  or  the  value  of  the  allusions  thoj 


(ver.  13).  In  this  sense  it  is  probably  used  in  2  Chi 
xxvi.  11  for  the  irregular  troops  kept  by  Uzziah  for 
purposes  of  plunder,  and  who  are  distinguished  from 
his  "  army  "  (ver.  13)  maintained  for  regular  engage- 
ments. 

(3.)  In  2  Sam.  iii.  22  ("  troop  ")  and  2  K.  v.  2  ("  by 
companies  ")  it  refers  to  marauding  raids  for  th«  pur- 
pose of  plunder. 

a  See  Kwald  (Propheten,  229-31).  He  seems  to  bo- 
lleve  that  Jeremiah  has  preserved  the  old  prophecy 
more  nearly  in  its  original  condition  than  Isaiah. 

b  Amos.  B.  c.  cir.  780,  prophesied  that  a  nation 
should  afflict  Israel  from  the  entering  in  of  Hamatfa 
unto  the  "  torrent  of  the  desert  "  (probably  one  of  the 
wadies  on  the  S.  E.  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea) ;  that  is, 
the  whole  of  the  country  east  of  Jordan. 

c  Knobel  refers  the  original  of  Is.  xv..  xvi.  to  the 
time  of  Jeroboam  II.,  a  great  conqueror  beyond  Jor- 
dan. 

fl  He  died  768,  i.  e.  12  years  after  the  invasion  of 
Pul. 

«  The  word  used  in  this  passage  for  the  palace  of 
David  in  Zion,  namely  "  tent  "  (A.  V.  "  tabernacle  "),  is 
remarkable  as  an  instance  of  the  persistence  with  which 
the  memory  of  the  original  military  foundation  of 
Jerusalem  by  the  warrior-king  was  preserved  by  the 
Prophets.  Thus,  in  Ps.  Ixxvi.  2  and  Lam.  II.  6  it  h 
the  "  booth  or  bivouacXing-hut  of  Jehovah  ;  "  and  ia 
Is.  xxlx.  1  the  city  where  David  "pitched,"  or  "•n- 
camped  "  (not  "  dwelt,"  as  in  A.  V.). 
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contain  to  the  condition  of  IMoab.  They  bear  the 
evident  stamp  of  portraiture  by  artists  who  knew 
their  subject  thoroughly.  The  nation  appears  in 
them  as  higli-spirited,"  wealthy,  populous,  anjd 
even  to  a  certain  extent  civilized,  enjoying  a  wide 
reputation  and  popularity.  With  a  metaphor  which 
well  expresses  at  once  the  pastoral  wealth  of  the 
country  and  its  commanding,  almost  regal,  position, 
but  which  cannot  be  conveyed  in  a  translation,  Moab 
ifl  depicted  as  the  strong  sceptre,*  the  beautiful 
stafF,*^  whose  fracture  will  be  bewailed  by  all  about 
him,  and  by  all  who  know  him.  In  his  cities  we  dis- 
cern a  "great  multitude"  of  people  living  in 
"  glory,"  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  great  "  treasure," 
crowding  the  public  squares,  the  housetops,  and  the 
iwcents  and  descents  of  the  numerous  high  places  and 
sanctuaries  where  the  "priests and  princes"  of 
Ohemosh  or  Baal-Peor  minister  to  the  anxious  devo- 
tees. Outside  the  towns  he  the  "  plentiful  fields," 
luxuriant  as  the  renowned  Carmel  ^  —  the  vineyards, 
and  gardens  of  "  summer  fruits  "  ;  —  the  harvest  is 
being  reaped,  and  the  "  hay  stored  in  its  abundance," 
the  vineyards  and  the  presses  are  crowded  with 
peasants,  gathering  and  treading  the  grapes, 
the  land  resounds  with  the  clamor «  of  the  vin- 
tagers. I'hese  characteristics  contrast  very  favorably 
with  any  traits  recorded  of  Ammon,  Edom,  Midian, 
Amalek,  the  Philistines,  or  the  Canaanite  tribes. 
And  since  the  descriptions  we  are  considering  are 
adopted  by  certainly  two,  and  probably  three  proph- 
ets—  Jeremiah,  Isaiah,  and  the  older  seer  —  ex- 
tending over  a  period  of  nearly  200  years,  we  may 
safely  conclude  that  they  are  not  merely  temporary 
circumstances,  but  were  the  enduring  characteris- 
tics of  the  people.  In  this  case  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  amongst  the  pastoral  people  of  Syria, 
Moab  stood  next  to  Israel  in  all  matters  of  material 
wealth  and  civilization. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  remark  the  feeling  which 
actuates  the  prophets  in  these  denunciations  of 
a  people  who,  though  the  enemies  of  Jehovah,  were 
the  blood-relations  of  Israel.  Half  the  allusions  of 
Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  in  the  passages  referred  to, 
must  forever  remain  obscure.  We  shall  never 
know  who  the  "  lords  of  the  heathen  "  were  wh<j,  in 
that  ten-ible  /  night,  laid  waste  and  brought  to 
Biience  the  prosperous  Ar-moab  and  Kir-moab.  Or 
the  occasion  of  that  flight  over  the  Arnon,  when  the 
Moabite  women  were  huddled  together  at  the  ford, 
like  a  flock  of  young  birds,  pressing  to  cross  to  the 
safe  side  of  the  stream,  —  when  the  dwellers  in 
Aroer  stood  by  the  side  of  the  high  road  which 
passed  their  town,  and  eagerly  questioning  the 
fugitives  as  they  hurried  up,  "  What  is  done  ?  "  — 


o  Is.  XTi.  6  ;  Jer.  xlviii.  29.  The  word  Gaon  (]*1M!!), 
like  our  own  word  "  pride,"  is  susceptible  of  a  good\s 
well  as  a  bad  sense.  It  is  the  term  used  for  the 
"  m^sty  »  and  "  excellency  "  of  Jehovah  (Is.  11.  10, 
&c.,  Ex.  XT.  7),  and  is  frequently  in  the  A.  V.  ren- 
dered by  "  pomp." 

*  n^^  ;  the  "  rod  "  of  Moses,  and  of  Aaron,  and 
of  the  heads  of  the  tribes  (Num.  xvii.  2.  &c.).  The 
term  also  means  a  "  tribe."  No  English  word  ex- 
presses all  these  meanings. 

''  V)y*D  ;  the  word  used  for  the  '■  rods  "  of  Jacob's 
stratagem  ;  also  for  the  "  staves  "  in  the  pastoral  para- 
ble of  Zechartah  (xl.  7-14). 

d  Carmel  is  the  word  rendered  "  plentiful  field  •'  in 
Ifl.  xvi.  10  and  Jer.  xlviii.  33. 

'  What  the  din  of  a  vintage  in  Palestine  was  may 
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received  but  one  answer  from  all  alike  —  "  All  is 
lost !  Moab  is  confounded  and  broken  down !  " 

Many  expressions,  also,  such  as  the  "  weeping  o( 
Jazer,"  the  "heifer  of  three  years  old,"  the 
"shadow  of  Ileshbon,"  the  "lions,"  must  remain 
obscure.  But  nothing  can  obscure  or  render  obso- 
lete the  tones'  of  tenderness  and  affection  which 
makes  itself  felt  in  a  hundred  expressions  through- 
out these  precious  documents.  Ardently  as  the 
Prophet  longs  for  the  destruction  of  the  enemy  of 
his  country  and  of  Jehovah,  and  earnestly  as  he 
curses  the  man  "  that  doeth  the  work  of  Jehovah 
deceitfully,  that  keepeth  back  his  sword  from 
blood,"  yet  he  is  constrained  to  bemoan  and  lament 
such  dreadful  calamities  to  a  people  so  near  him 
both  in  blood  and  locality.  His  heart  mourns  — 
it  sounds  like  pipes  —  for  the  men  of  Kir-heres;  his 
heart  cries  out,  it  sounds  like  a  harp  for  Moab. 

Isaiah  recurs  to  the  subject  in  another  passage 
of  extraordinary  force,  and  of  fiercer  character 
than  before,  namely,  xxv.  10-12.  Here  the  ex- 
termination, the  utter  annihilation,  of  Moab,  is 
contemplated  by  the  Prophet  with  triumph,  as  one 
of  the  first  results  of  the  reestablishment  of  Jeho- 
vah on  Mount  Zion:  "In  this  mountain  shall  the 
hand  of  Jehovah  rest,  and  Moab  shall  be  trodden 
down  under  Him,  even  as  straw  —  the  straw  of  his 
own  threshing-floors  at  Madmenah  —  is  trodden 
down  for  the  dunghill.  And  He  shall  spread  forth 
his  hands  in  the  midst  of  them  —  namely,  of  the 
Moabites  —  as  one  that  swimmeth  spreadeth  forth 
his  hands  to  swim,  buffet  following  buflfet,  right 
and  left,  with  temble  rapidity,  as  the  strong  swim- 
mer urges  his  way  forward:  and  He  shall  bring 
down  their  pride  together  with  the  spoils  of  their 
hands.  And  tlie  fortress  of  Misgab  *  —  thy  walls 
shall  He  bring  down,  lay  low,  and  bring  to  the 
ground,  to  the  dust." 

If,  according  to  the  custom  of  interpreters,  this 
and  the  preceding  chapter  (xxiv.)  are  understood 
as  referring  to  the  destruction  of  Babylon,  then 
this  sudden  burst  of  indignation  towards  Moab  is. 
extremely  puzzling.  But,  if  the  passage  is  exam- 
ined with  that  view,  it  will  perhaps  be  found  tc 
contain  some  expressions  which  suggest  the  possi- 
bility of  Moab  having  been  at  least  within  the 
ken  of  the  Prophet,  even  though  not  in  the  fore- 
ground of  his  vision,  during  a  great  part  of  the 
passage.  The  Hebrew  words  rendered  "  city  "  in 
xxv.  2  —  two  entirely  distinct  terms  —  are  posi- 
tively, with  a  slight  variation,  the  names  of  the 
two  chief  Moabite  strongholds,  the  same  which  are 
mentioned  in  xv.  1,  and  one  of  which  *  is  in  the 
Pentateuch  a  synonym  for  the  entire  nation  of 


be  inferred  from  Jer.  xxv.  30 :  "  Jehovah  shall  roar 
from  on  high.  ...  He  shall  mightily  roar.  ...  lie 
shall  give  a  shout  as  those  that  tread  the  grapes  " 

/  La  nocke  triste. 

9  It  is  thus  characterized  by  Ewald  (Propheten 
230).  "  Eine  so  ganz  von  Trauer  und  Mitleid  hingeria 
sene,  von  Weichheit  zerfliessende,  mehr  elegisch  als 
prophetisch  gestimmte  Empfindung  steht  unter  den 
altern  Propheten  einzig  da  ;  sogar  bei  Ilosea  ist  nichta 
ganz  aehnliches." 

h  In  the  A.  V.  rendered  "  the  high  fort."  But  ther« 
is  good  reason  to  take  it  as  the  name  of  a  place  (Jer. 
xlviii.  1).     [MisGAB.] 

t   Gesenius  believes  Ar,  "^V,  to  be  a  Moabite  fona 

of  Ir,  "l**^,  one  of  the  two  words  spoken  of  above 
Num.  xxiv.  19  acquires  a  new  force,  if  the  word  ren- 
dered "  city  "  is  interpreted  as  Ar,  that  is  Moab.     «•• 
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Moftb.  In  this  light,  verse  2  may  be  read  as 
follows:  "For  thou  hast  made  of  Ar  a  lieap;  of 
Kir  the  defenccd  a  ruin;  a  palace"  of  strangers  no 
longer  is  Ar,  it  shall  ne\er  be  rebuilt."  The  same 
words  are  found  in  verses  10  and  12  of  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  in  company  with  hutaoth  (A.  V. 
'*  streets")  which  we  know  from  Num.  xxii.  39  to 
have  been  the  name  of  a  Moabite  town.  [Kiu- 
JATii-HuzoTH.]  A  distinct  echo  of  them  is  again 
heard  in  xxv.  3,  4;  and  finally  in  xxvi.  1,  5,  there 
seems  to  be  yet  another  reference  to  the  same  two 
towns,  Jicquiring  new  force  from  the  denunciation 
which  closes  the  preceding  chapter:  "Moab  shall 
be  brought  down,  the  fortress  and  the  walls  of  Mis- 
gab  shall  be  laid  low;  but  in  the  land  of  Judah 
this  song  shall  be  sung,  '  Our  Ar,  our  city,  is  strong 

Trust  in  the  Lord  Jehovah  who  bringeth 

down  those  that  dwell  on  high :  the  lofty  Kir  He 
layeth  it  low,'  "  etc. 

It  is  perhaps  an  additional  corroboration  to  this 
view  to  notice  that  the  remarkable  expressions  in 
xxiv.  17,  "  Fear,  and  tlie  pit,  ?.nd  the  snare,"  etc., 
actually  occur  in  Jeremiah  (xlviii.  43),  in  his  de- 
nunciation of  Moab,  embedded  in  the  old  proph- 
ecies out  of  wliich,  like  Is.  xv.,  xvi.,  this  passage 
is  compiled,  and  the  rest  of  which  had  certainly, 
as  originally  uttered,  a  direct  and  even  exclusive 
reference  to  Moab. 

Between  the  time  of  Isaiah's  denunciation  and 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  we  have. hardly  a 
reference  to  Jloab.  Zephaniah,  writing  in  the 
reign  of  Josiah,  reproaches  them  (ii.  8-10)  for 
their  taunts  against  the  people  of  Jehovah,  but  no 
acts  of  hostility  are  recorded  either  on  the  one  side 
or  the  other.  From  one  passage  in  Jeremiah  (xxv. 
9-21)  delivered  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim, 
just  before  the  fust  appearance  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
it  is  apparent  that  it  was  the  belief  of  the  Prophet 
that  the  nations  su.Tounding  Israel  —  and  Moab 
among  the  rest  — wen^  on  the  eve  of  devastation  by 
the  Chaldasans  and  of  a  captivity  for  seventy  years 
(see  ver.  11),  from  which,  however,  they  should 
eventually  be  restored  to  their  own  country  (ver. 
12,  and  xlviii.  47).  From  another  record  of  the 
events  of  the  same  period  or  of  one  only  just 
subsequent  (2  K.  xxiv.  2),  it  would  appear,  how- 
ever, that  Moab  made  terms  with  the  Chaldaeans, 
and  for  the  time  acted  in  concert  with  them  in 
harassing  and  plundering  the  kingdom  of  Je- 
hoiakim. 

Four  or  five  years  later,  in  the  first  year  of  Zede- 
kiah  (Jer.  xxvii.  !),'>  these  hostilities  must  have 
ceased,  for  there  was  then  a  regular  intercourse  be- 
tween JVIoab  and  the  court  at  Jerusalem  (ver.  3), 
possibly,  as  Bunsen  suggests  iBibelice7%  Propheien, 
p.  536),  negotiating  a  combined  resistance  to  the 


also  in  Mic.  vi.  9,  at  the  close  of  the  remarkable  con- 
versation between  Balak  and  Balaam  there  preserved, 

the  word  *T*27  occurs  again,  in  such  a  manner  that 
it  is  difficult  not  to  believe  that  the  capital  city  of 
Moab  is  intended:  "Jehovah's  voice  crieth  unto  Ar 

hear  ye  the   rod,  and  who  hath  appointed 

•t." 

«  Armon.  The  same  word  is  used  by  Amos  (ii.  2) 
In  his  denunciation  of  Moab. 

ft  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  "  Jehoiakim  "  in  this 
Terse  should  be  "  Zedekiah."  See  ver.  3  of  the  same 
!hap.,  and  xxviii.  1. 

c  Jer.  xxili.  6. 

d  This  foeUng  is  brought  out  very  strongly  in  Jer. 
Klf  01. 11,  where  oven  the  successive  devastations  from 
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common  enemy.  The  brunt  of  the  storni  must 
have  fallen  on  .!udah  and  Jerusalem.  The  neigh* 
boring  nations,  including  Moab,  when  the  dangei 
actually  arrived  probably  adopted  'he  advice  of 
Jeicmiah  (xxvii.  11)  and  thus  escaped,  though  not 
without  much  danrage,  yet  without  being  carried 
away  as  the  Jews  were.  That  these  nations  did 
not  suffer  to  the  same  extent  as  Judaja  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  many  of  the  Jews  took  refuge 
there  when  their  own  land  was  laid  waste  (Jer.  xl. 
11).  Jeremiah  expressly  testifies  that  those  K»ho 
submitted  themselves  to  the  King  of  Babylon, 
though  they  would  have  to  bear  a  severe  yoke,  —  ar> 
severe  that  their  very  wild  animals  '^  would  be  en- 
slaved, —  yet  by  such  submission  should  purchaw 
the  privilege  of  remaining  in  their  own  country. 
The  removal  fi-om  home,  so  dreadful  to  the  Semitic 
mindjt'  was  to  be  the  fate  only  of  those  who  resisted 
(Jer.  xxvii.  10,  11,  xxviii.  14).  This  is  also  sup- 
ported by  the  allusion  of  lilzekiel,  a  few  years  later, 
to  the  cities  of  Moab,  cities  formerly  belonging  to 
the  Israelites,  which,  at  the  time  when  the  Prophet 
is  speaking,  were  still  flourishing,  *'  the  glory  of 
the  country,"  destined  to  become  at  a  future  day  a 
prey  to  the  Bene-Kedem,  the  "men  of  the  East'* 
—  the  Bedouins  of  the  great  desert  of  the  Eu- 
phrates«  (Ez.  xxv.  8-11). 

After  the  return  from  the  Captivity  it  was  a 
Moabite,  Sanballat  of  Horonaim,  who  took  the 
chief  part  in  annoying  and  endeavoring  to  hinder 
the  operations  of  the  rebuilders  of  Jerusalem  (Neh. 
ii.  19,  iv.  1,  vi.  1,  &c.).  He  confines  himself,  how- 
ever, to  the  same  weapons  of  ridicule  and  scurrility 
which  we  have  already  noticed  Zephaniah/  resent- 
ing. From  Sanballat's  words  (Neh.  ii.  19)  we 
should  infer  that  he  and  his  country  were  subject 
to  "the  king,"  that  is,  the  King  of  Babylon. 
During  the  interval  since  the  return  of  the  first 
caravan  from  Babylon  the  illegal  practice  of  mar- 
riages between  the  Jews  and  the  other  people 
around,  Moab  amongst  the  rest,  had  become  fre- 
quent. So  far  had  this  gone,  that  the  son  of  the 
high-priest  was  married  to  an  Ammonite  woilian. 
Even  among  the  families  of  Israel  who  returned 
from  the  Captivity  was  one  bearing  the  name  of 
Pahatii-Moab  (Ezr.  ii.  6,  viii.  4;  Neh.  iii.  11, 
&c.),  a  name  which  must  certainly  denote  a  Moab- 
ite connection, ff  though  to  the  nature  of  the  con- 
nection no  clew  seems  to  have  been  yet  discovered. 
By  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  the  practice  of  foreign 
marriages  was  strongly  repressed,  and  we  never  hear 
of  it  again  becoming  prevalent. 

In  the  book  of  Judith,  the  date  of  which  is  laid 
shortly  after  the  return  from  Captivity  (iv.  3), 
Moabites  and  Anmionites  are  represented  as  dwell- 
ing in  their  ancient  seats  and  as  obeying  the  call 


which  Moab  had  suffered  are  counted  as  nothing— 
as  absolute  immunity  —  since  captivity  had  been  es- 
caped. 

e  To  the  incursions  of  these  people,  true  Arabs,  It 
is  possibly  due  that  the  LXX.  in  Is.  xv.  9  introduce 
"Apa/Sas  —  "I  vvill  bring  Arabs  upon  Dimon." 

/  The  word  n?3nn,  rendered  "reproach"  in 
Zeph.  ii.  8,  occurs  several  times  in  Nehemiah  in  refer- 
ence to  the  taunts  of  Sanballat  and  his  companions. 
vSee  iv.  4,  vi.  13,  &c.) 

g  It  will  be  observed  that  this  name  occurs  in  coi> 
junction  with  Joab,  who,  if  the  well-known  son  oS 
Zeruiah,  would  be  a  descendant  of  Ruth  the  Moabiteai 
But  this  is  uncertain.     [Vol.  ii.  p.  l?97a.l 
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if  the  Assyrian  general.  Their  "  princes  *'  (ap- 
ySyras)  and  "governors"  {jiyovixevoi)  are  men- 
tioned (v.  2,  vii.  8).  Tiie  Maccabees,  much  as  they 
ravaged  the  country  of  the  Ammonites,  do  not 
appear  to  have  molested  Moab  Proper,  nor  is  the 
name  eitlier  of  Moab  or  of  any  of  the  towns  south 
of  the  Anion  mentioned  throughout  those  books. 
Josephus  not  only  speaks  of  the  district  in  which 
Heshbon  was  situated  as  "Moabitis"  (^n^  xiii. 
15,  §  4;  also  B.  J.  iv.  8,  §  2),  but  expressly  says 
tliut  even  at  the  time  he  wrote  they  were  a  "  very 
great  nation "  {Ant.  i.  11,  §  5).  (See  5  Mace. 
Kxix.  19.) 

In  the  time  of  Eusebius  {Onomast.  Mccdfi),  i-  e. 

car.  A.  D.  320,  the  name  appears  to  have  been 

attached  to  the  district,  as  well  as  to  the  town  of 

Rabbath  —  both  of  which  were  called  Moab.     It 

also  lingered  for  some  time  in  the  name  of  the 

[ancient  Kir-Moab,  which,  as  Charakmoba,  is  men- 

ioned  by  Ptolemy  «  (Keland,  Pakestina,  p.  463), 

nd  as  late  as  the  Council  of  Jerusalem,  A.  d.  530, 

armed  the  see  of  a  bishop  under  the  same  title 

Ujib,  p.  533).     Since  that  time  the  modern  name 

\Kerak  has  superseded  the  older  one,  and  no  trace 

Moab  has  been  found  either  in  records  or  in  the 

)untry  itself. 

Like  the  other  countries  east  of  Jordan  Moab  has 

[been  very  little  visited  by  Europeans,  and  beyond 

[its  general  characteristics  hardly  anything  is  known 

rof  it.    The  following  travellers  have  passed  through 

[the  district  of  Moab  l*roper,  from  Wady  Mojeb  on 

^the  N.  to  Kerak  on  the  S. :  — 

Seetzen,  March,  1S03,  and  January,  1807.     (U.  I. 
Seetzen's   Reisen,  etc.,  von  Prof.  Kruse,  etc., 
vol.  i.  p.  405-426 ;  ii.  320-377.     Also  the  edi- 
tor's notes  thereon,  in  vol.  iv.) 
Burckhardt,  1812,  July  13,  to  Aug.  4.     {Travels^ 
London,  1822.     See  also  the  notes  of  Qesenius 
to  the  German  translation,  Weimar,  1824,  vol. 
ii.  p.  1061-1064.) 
irby  and  Mangles,  1818,  June  5  to  8.     ( Travels  in 
Egypt,  etc.,  1822,  8vo;  1847,  12mo.      Chap, 
viii.) 
De  Saulcy,  1851,  January.     {Voyage  autour  de  la 
Mer  Morte^  Paris,  1853.     Also  translated  into 
English.) 

Of  the  character  of  the  face  of  the  country  these 

ti-avellers  only  give  slight  reports,  and  among  thase 

there  is  considerable  variation  even  when  the  same 

[district  is  referred  to.     Thus  between  Kerak  and 

Rabba,  Irby  (141  a)  found  "a  iine  country,"  of 

lijreat  natural  fertility,  with  "  reapers  at  work  and 

I  the  corn  luxuriant  in  all  directions;  "  and  the  same 

[district  is  described  by  Burckhardt  as  "  very  fertile, 

^and  large  tracts  cultivated"  {Siji:  July  15);  while 

De  Saulcy,  on  the  other  hand,   pronounces  that 

"  from  Shihan  (6  miles  N.  of  Eabba)  to  the  AVady 

Kerak  the  country  is  perfectly  bare,  not  a  tree  or  a 

bush  to  be  seen  "  —  '*  Toujours  aussi  nu  .  .  .  pas 

ttn  arbre,  pas  un  arbrisseau  "   ( Voyage,  i.  353) ; 

*hich  again  is  contradicted  by  Seetzen,  who  not 

»nly  found  the  soil  very  good,  but  encumbered  with 

wormwood   and   other   shrubs    (Seetzen,   i.   410). 

These  discrepancies  are  no  doubt  partly  due  to 
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a  From  the  order  of  the  lists  as  they  now  stand, 
and  the  latitude  affixed  to  Charakmoba,  Pto'emy  ap- 
pears to  refer  to  a  place  south  of  Petra. 

b  Some  materials  for  an  investigation  of  tnis  sub- 
ject may  be  found  in  the  curious  variations  of  some 
of  the  Moabite  names  —  Chemosh,  Chemish  ;  Kir- 
toraseth,  Kir-heres,  etc. ;  Shomer,  Shimrith  ;  and  — 
^membering  the  close  connection  of  Ammon  with 


diflference  in  the  time  of  year,  and  other  temporary 
causes;  but  they  also  probably  proceed  from  the 
disagreement  which  seems  to  be  inherent  in  all 
descriptions  of  the  same  scene  or  spot  by  varioua 
describers,  and  which  is  enough  to  drive  to  despaij 
those  whose  task  it  is  to  endeavor  to  combine  thenc 
into  a  single  account. 

In  one  thing  all  agree,  the  extraordinary  num- 
ber of  ruins  which  are  scattered  over  the  country, 
and  which,  whate^•er  the  present  condition  of  the 
soil,  are  a  sure  token  of  its  wealth  in  former 
ages.  "  Wie  schrecklich,"  says  Seetzen,  "  ist  diese 
Residenz  alter  Konige  und  ihr  Land  verwiistet!  " 
(i.  412). 

The  whole  country  is  undulating,  and,  after  the 
general  level  of  the  plateau  is  reached,  without  any 
serious  inequalities ;  and  in  this  and  the  absence  of 
conspicuous  vegetation  has  a  certain  resemblance  to 
the  downs  of  our  own  southern  counties. 

Of  the  language  of  the  Moabites  we  know  nothing 
or  next  to  nothing.  In  the  few  communications 
recorded  as  taking  place  between  them  and  Israel- 
ites no  interpreter  is  mentioned  (see  Ruth ;  1  Sam. 
xxii.  3,  4,  &c.).  And  from  the  origin  of  the  nation 
and  other  considerations  we  may  perhaps  conjecture 
that  their  language  was  more  a  dialect  of  Hebrew 
than  a  different  tongue.^  This  indeed  would  follow 
from  the  connection  of  Lot,  their  founder,  with 
Abraham.     [Writing,  Amer.  ed.] 

The  narrative  of  Num.  xxii.  -  xxiv.  must  be 
founded  on  a  Moabite  chronicle,  though  in  its  pres- 
ent condition  doubtless  much  altered  from  what 
it  originally  was  before  it  came  into  the  hands  of 
the  author  of  the  Book  of  "  Numbers.  No  attempt 
seems  yet  to  have  been  made  to  execute  the  diffi- 
cult but  interesting  task  of  examining  the  record, 
with  the  view  of  restoring  it  to  its  pristine  form. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  Moabite  persons 
preserved  in  the  Bible  —  probably  Hebraized  in 
their  adoption  into  the  Bible  records.  Of  such  a 
transition  we  seem  to  have  a  trace  in  Shomer  and 
Shimrith  (see  below). 

Zippor. 
Balak. 
Eglon. 
Ruth 

orpah  (nsn:^). 

Mesha  (VK7"^P). 

Ithmah  (1  ChrV  xi.  46). 

Shomer  (2  K.  xii.  21),  or  Shimrith  (2  Chr.  xxtw. 

26). 
Sanballat. 

Add  to  these  — 
Emim,  the  name  by  which  they  called  the  Repha 
im  who  originally  inhabited  their  country 
and  whom  the  Ammonites  called  Zamzummim 
or  Zuzim. 
Cemosh,  or  Cemish  (Jer.  xlviii,  7),  the  deity  of 
the  nation. 

Of  names  of  places  the  following  may  be  men 
tioned : — 

Moab,  with  its  compounds,  Sede-Moab,  the  fields 

Moab  —  the  names  of  the  Ammonite  god,  Moleeh, 
Milcom,  Malcham. 

c  If  this  suggestion  is  correct  —  and  there  must  b« 
seme  truth  in  it  —  then  this  passage  of  Numbers  be- 
comes no  less  historically  important  than  Gen  xir., 
which  Ewald  {Geschichte,  i.  73,  181,  &c.)  with  great 
reason  maintains  to  be  the  work  ( f  a  Canaanite  chron- 
iclet 
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ofM.  (A.  V.  "the  country  of  M.") ;  Arboth- 
Moab,  the  deserts  (A.  V.  the  ('plains  ")  of  M., 
that  i8,  the  part  of  the  Arabah  occupied  by 
the  MoabitcM. 
Ilain-Mishor,  the  high  undulating  country  of 
Moab  Proper  (A.  V.  «'  the  plain  "). 

Ar,  or  Ar-Moab  (^37).  This  Gesenius  conjec- 
tures to  be  a  Moabite  form  of  the  word  which 
in  Ilebrew  appears  as  Ir  ("T'lS?),  a  city. 

Amon,  the  river  (^linS). 

Bainoth  Baal. 

Beer  Eliin. 

Beth-diblathaim. 

Dibon,  or  Dimon. 

Eglaim,  or  perhaps  Eglath-Shelishiya  (Is.  xt.  8). 

Iloronaim. 

Kiriathaim. 

Kirjath-huzoth  (Niun.  xxii.  39 ;  comp.  Is.  xxiy. 
11). 

Kir-haraseth  -haresh,  -heres. 

Kir-Moab. 

Luhith. 

Medeba. 

Nimrim,  or  Nimrah. 

Nobah  or  Nophah  (Num.  xxi.  30) 

hap-Pisgah. 

hap-Peor. 

Shaveh-Kariathaim  (?) 

Zophim. 

Zoar. 
It  should  be  noticed  how  krge  a  proportion  of 
lliese  names  end  in  im.f* 

For  the  religion  of  the  Moabites  see  Chemosh, 
MoLECH,  Peok.     [See  especially  Baal-Peor.] 

Of  their  habits  and  customs  we  have  hardly  a 
trace.  The  gesture  employed  by  Balak  when  he 
found  that  Balaam's  interference  was  fruitless  — 
"  he  smote  his  hands  together  "  —  is  not  mentioned 
again  in  the  Bible,  but  it  may  not  on  that  account 
have  been  peculiar  to  the  Moabites.  Their  mode 
of  mourning,  namely,  cutting  off  the  hair  at  the 
back  ^  of  the  head  and  cropping  the  beard  (Jer. 
xlviii.  37),  is  one  which  they  followed  in  common 
with  the  other  non-Israelite  nations,  and  which  was 
forbidden  to  the  Israelites  (Lev.  xxi.  5),  who  in- 
deed seem  to  have  been  accustomed  rather  to  leave 
their  hair  and  beard  disordered  and  untrimmed 
when  in  grief  (see  2  Sam.  xix.  24;  xiv.  2). 

For  a  singular  endeavor  to  identify  the  IVIoabites 
with  the  Druses,  see  Sir  G.  H.  Rose's  pamphlet, 
The  Ajf'yhans  the  Ten  Tribes,  etc.  (London,  1852), 
especially  the  statement  therein  of  Mr.  Wood,  late 
British  consul  at  Damascus  (p.  154-157).         G. 

*  MOAB,  COUNTRY  or  FIELD  OF 
(nM'^!3  n"7C!^n)  denotes  the  cultivated  ground 
in  the  upland  ((ien.  xxxvi.  35;  Num.  xxi.  20;  Ruth, 
i.  1,  2,  6,  22,  ii.  G,  iv  3;  1  Chr.  i.  46,  viii.  8). 
[Moab.]  H. 

»  MOAB,  PLAINS  [X.  V.,  but  properly 
DESEirrs)  OF  (nSin  n'^n"]^).  Num.  xxii. 
I,  xxvi.  3,  63,  xxxi.  12,  xxxiii.  4-50,  xxxv.  1,  xxxvi. 
i3 ;  Deut.  xxxiv.  1,  8 ;  Josh.  viii.  32.    [Moab.]   H. 

*  MO'ABITE  (n«lD,  Mccdff,  Num.  xxii. 
4;  Judg.  iiu  28;  2  Sam.  viii.  2;  1  K.  xi.  33;  2  K. 
.ii.   18,   21,   22,   24,  xiii.   20,  xxiii.  13,  xxiv.  2; 

^2^b,    Maa/Sr,  Vat.  Ma)a)8,  Ezr.  ix.  1;   '^:?S'l», 


a  So  also  does  Shaharaim,  a  i)erson  who  had  a  spe- 
cial connection  with  Moab  (1  Chr.  viii.  8). 

«*  nnfj,  aa    distinguished   from  HSSl. 
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M«aj8fT77J,  Gen.  xix.  37;  ditto,  Vat.  -/J«-,  Deiit 

ii.  9,  11,  29,  xxiii.  3;  1  Chr.  xi.  46;   Neh.  xiii.  1 
1  Esdr.  viii.  69;  viol  Mcodfiy  Jud.  vi.  1  (Vat.  and 

Vulg.  omit);  fern.  ilJ^S'lD,  Mua07ris,  Vat 
-/8«*-,  1  K.  xi.  1:  Moab,  Moabites,  Moabitis)^  z 
descendant  of  Moab,  or  an  inhabitant  of  the  coun- 
try so  called.     [Moab.]  A. 

*  MO'ABITESS  (n^n^^*'ia:  M«aj8*Ti5, 
Vat.  -fiei-:  Moabitis),  a  Moabite  woman,  Ruth  i. 
22,  ii.  2,  21,  iv.  5,  10;  2  Chr.  xxiv.  26.  A. 

*MO'ABITISH(n^3S^D:  M«a)8?Tij,Vat. 
-jSei-:  Moabiiis),  belonging  to  Moab  (Ruth  ii.  6). 

A. 

MOADFAH  (nn:?'lD  [festivol  of  Jeho. 
vah]:  MoaSof:  [Vat.' Alex.  FA.i  omit;]  FA.a 
iv  Kaipols-  Moadia).  A  priest,  or  family  of  priests, 
who  returned  with  Zerubbabel.  The  chief  of  the 
house  in  the  time  of  Joiakim  the  son  of  Jeshua 
was  Piltai  (Neh.  xii.  17).  Elsewhere  (Neh.  xii. 
5)  called  Maadiah. 

MOCHMUR,  THE  BROOK  (<5  x"/*£i/J- 

bos  Moxfji-ovp ;  [Sin.  Movx/^ovp ;]  Alex,  omits  Mox-  '• 
Vulg.  omits;  Syr.  Nachal  de  Peor),  a  torrent,  i.  e.  a 
small  wady  —  the  word  "  brook  "  conveys  an  entirely 
false  impression  —  mentioned  only  in  Jud.  vii.  18 
and  there  as  specifying  the  position  of  ICkrebel  — 
"near  unto  Chusi,  and  upon  the  brook  Mochmur." 
Ekrebel  has  been  identified,  with  great  proba- 
bility, by  Mr.  Van  de  Velde  in  Akrabeh,  a  ruined 
site  in  the  mountains  of  Central  Palestine,  equidis- 
tant from  Nabulus  and  Seilun,  S.  E.  of  the  former 
and  N.  E.  of  the  latter;  and  the  torrent  Mochmour 
may  be  either  the  Wady  Mnkfuriyeh^  on  the 
northern  slopes  of  which  Akrabeh  stands,  or  the 
Wady  Ahmar,  which  is  the  continuation  of  the 
fonner  eastwards. 

The  reading  of  the  Syriac  possibly  points  to  the 
existence  of  a  sanctuary  of  Baal-Peor  in  this  neigh- 
borhood, but  is  more  probably  a  corruption  of  the 

original  name,  which  was  apparently  I^JinQ 
(Simonis,  Onomasticon,  N.  T.  etc.  p.  111).     G'. 

MO'DIN  (MwSet;/;  Alex.  M«Se€J/i,  Mw5t6i/i, 
McoSaej/i,  and  in  chap.  ii.  MojSeeiv;  Joseph.  Mw5- 
lejyii,  and  once  MwSefjj/:   Modin:  the  Jewish  form 

is,  in  the  Mishna,  D'^27'^"l*l?2n,  in  Joseph  ben- 

Gorion,  ch.  xx.,  i'T'^TlttrT;  the  Syriac  version  of 
Maccabees  agrees  with  the  Mishna,  except  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  article,  and  in  the  usual  substitution 
of  r  for  d,  MoraHm),  a  place  not  mentioned  in  either 
Old  or  New  Testament,  though  rendered  immortal 
by  its  connection  with  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  the 
interval  between  the  two.  It  was  the  native  city 
of  the  Maccabean  family  (1  Mace.  xiii.  25),  and  aa 
a  necessary  consequence  contained  their  ancestnil 
sepulchre  {r6.(pos)  (ii-  70,  ix.  19).  Hither  Mat- 
tathias  removeid  from  Jerusalem,  where  up  to  that* 
time  he  seems  to  have  been  residing,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Antiochian  persecution  (ii.  1). 
It  was  here  that  he  struck  the  first  blow  of  resist- 
ance, by  slaying  on  the  heathen  altar  which  had 
been  erected  in  the  place,  both  the  commissioneT 
of  Antiochus  and  a  recreant  Jew  whom  he  had  in 
duced  to  sacrifice,  and  then  demolishing  the  altar. 
Mattathias  himself,  and  subsequently  his  sent 
Judas  and  Jonathan,  were  buried  in  the  family 
tomb,  and  over  them  Simon  erected  a  stnictur* 
which  is  minutely  described  in  the  book  of  Macc» 
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b«ei  (xiii.  25-30),  and,  with  less  detail,  by  Josephus 
(Ant.  xiii.  G,  §  G ),  but  the  restoration  of  which  has 
Hitherto  proved  as  difficult  a  puzzle  as  that  of  the 
mausoleum  of  Artemisia. 

At  Mod  ill  the  Maccabaeaa  armies  encamped  on 
:he  eves  of  two  of  their  most  memorable  victories 
—  that  of  Judas  over  Antiochus  Eupator  (2  Mace, 
xiii.  14),  and  that  of  Simon  over  Cendebaeus  (1 
Mace.  xvi.  4)  —  the  last  battle  of  the  veteran  chief 
before  his  assassination.  The  only  indication  of 
the  position  of  the  place  to  be  gathered  from  the 
above  notices  is  contauied  in  the  last,  from  which 
we  may  infer  that  it  was  near  "  the  plain  "  (t^ 
ireS/oi'),  i-  «•  the  great  maritime  lowland  of  Philis- 
Ua  (ver.  5).  By  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (Oriom. 
MrjSeflix  and  "  Modim")  it  is  specified  as  near 
Diospolis,  i.  e.  Lydda;  while  the  notice  in  theMish- 
lia  (Pes'ic/niit,  Ik.  2),  and  the  comments  of  Barten- 
ora  and  Maimonides,  state  that  it  was  15  (Roman) 
miles  from  Jerusalem.  At  the  same  time  the  de- 
Bcription  of  the  monument  seems  to  imply  (though 
for  this  see  below)  that  the  spot  was  so  lofty"  as 
to  be  visible  from  the  sea,  and  so  near  that  even  the 
details  of  the  sculpture  were  discernible  therefrom. 
All  these  conditions,  excepting  the  last,  are  tolera- 
bly fulfilled  in  either  of  the  two  cites  called  Lcitrun 
and  KababP  The  former  of  these  is,  by  the  shortest 
road  —  that  through  Wady  All  —  exactly  15  Ro- 
man miles  from  Jerusalem ;  it  is  about  8  English 
miles  from  Lydd.,  15  from  the  Mediterranean,  and 
9  or  10  from  the  river  Rubin,  on  which  it  is  prob- 
able that  Cedron  —  the  position  of  Cendebajus  in 
Simon's  battle  —  stood.  Kiibab  is  a  couple  of  miles 
further  from  Jerusalem,  and  therefore  nearer  to 
Lydd  and  to  the  sea,  on  the  most  westerly  spur  of  the 
hills  of  Benjamin.  Both  are  lofty,  and  both  appar- 
ently—  Latrun  certainly  —  command  a  view  of  the 
Mediterranean.  In  favor  of  Latrun  are  the  exten- 
■ive  ancient  remains  with  which  the  top  of  the  hill 
Is  said  to  be  covered  (Rob.  Bibl.  Res.  iii.  151; 
Tobler,  Diitle  Wand.  186),  though  iftheirngeand 
particulars  we  have  at  present  no  accurate  inibrma- 
tion.  Kabdb  appears  to  possess  no  ruins,  but  on 
the  other  hand  its  name  may  retain  a  trace  of  the 
monument. 

The  mediaeval  and  modern  tradition «"  places 
Modin  at  Soba ,  an  eminence  south  of  Kuriet  el- 
Enah;  but  this  being  not  more  than  7  miles  from 
Jerusalem,  while  it  is  as  much  as  25  from  Lydd  and 
30  from  the  sea,  and  also  for  removed  from  the 
plain  of  Philistia,  is  at  variance  with  every  one  of 
tlie  conditions  implied  in  the  records.  It  has  found 
advocates  in  our  own  day  in  M.  de  Saulcy  {I'Art 
Judaique,  etc.,  377,  378)  and  M.  Salzmami;  '^  the 
latter  of  \vhom  explored  chambers  there  which  may 
have  been  tombs,  though  he  admits  that  there  was 
nothing  to  prove  it.  A  suggestive  fact,  which  Dr. 
Robinson  first    pointed  out,  is  the  want  of   una- 
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a  Thus  the  Vulg.  of  1  Mace.  ii.  1  has  Mons  Modin. 

b  Ewali  ( Ge.sch.  iv.  350,  note)  suggests  that  the  name 
Uodin  may  be  still  surviving  in  Deir  JVfa'm.  But  is 
Dot  this  questionable  on  philological  grounds  ?  and 
the  position  of  Deir  Ma'in  is  less  in  accordance  with 
the  facts  than  that  of  the  two  named  in  the  text. 

«-'  See  the  copious  references  given  by  Robinson 
[Bibl.  Ref:.  ii.  7.  note). 

«■'  The  lively  account  of  M.  Salzraann  {Jerusalem, 
^tude,  etc.,  pp.  37,  38),  would  be  more  satisfactory  if 
V  were  less  encumbered  witix  mistakes.  To  name  but 
"WO.  The  great  obstacle  which  interposes  itself  in 
JB  quest  of  Modin  is  that  Eusebius  and  Jerome  steite 
■Jist  it  was  "  near  Diospolis,  oa  a  mountaiQ  in  the 


nimity  in  the  acco\>nts  of  the  mediaeval  travellem, 
some  of  whom,  as  William  of  Tyre  (viii.  1),  place 
Modin  in  a  position  near  Emmaus-Nicopolis,  Nol 
{Annabeh),  and  Lydda.  M.  Mislin  also  —  usually 
so  vehement  in  favor  of  the  traditional  sites  —  ha€ 
recommended  further  investigation.  If  it  should 
turn  out  that  the  expression  of  the  book  of  Macca- 
bees as  to  the  monument  being  visible  from  the 
sea  has  been  misinterpreted,  then  one  impediment 
to  the  reception  of  Soba  will  be  removed ;  but  it  is 
difficult  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  tradition 
in  the  teeth  of  those  which  remain. 

The  descriptions  of  the  tomb  by  the  author  of 
the  book  of  IMaccabees  and  Josephus,  who  had  both 
apparently  seen  it,  will  be  most  conveniently  com- 
pared by  being  printed  together. 


Josephus,  Ant.  xiii.  6,  §0 
'■  And  Simon  built  a  very 
large  monument  to  hii 
father  and  his  brethren 
of  white  and  polished 
stone.  And  he  raised  it 
up  to  a  great  and  conspic- 
uous height,  and  threw 
cloisters  around,  and  set 
up  pillars  of  a  single  stone, 
a  work  wonderful  to  be 
hold  :  and  near  to  these  h« 
built  seven  pyramids  to  hii 
parents  and  his  brothers, 
one  for  each,  terrible  to 
behold  both  for  size  and 
beauty. 


And  these  things  are  pro- 
served  even  to  this  day  " 


1  Mace.  xiii.  27-30. 

"  And  Simon  made  a 
building  over  the  sepul- 
chre of  his  father  and  his 
brethren,  and  raised  it 
aloft  to  view  with  polished c 
stone  behind  and  before. 
And  he  sec  up  upon  it 
seven  pyramids,one  against 
another,  for  his  father  and 
his  mother  and  his  four 
brethren.  And  on  these 
he  made  engines  of  war, 
and  set  great  pillars  round 
about,  and  on  the  pillars  he 
made  suits  of  armour  for  a 
perpetual  memory  ;  and  by 
the  suits  of  armour  ships 
carved,  so  that  they  might 
be  seen  by  all  that  sail  on 
the  sea.  This  sepulchre 
he  made  at  Modin,  and  it 
stands  unto  this  day." 

The  monuments  are  said  by  Eusebius  (Onom.) 
to  have  been  still  showu  when  he  wrote  —  A.  D. 
circa  320. 

Any  restoration  of  the  structure  from  so  imper- 
fect an  account  as  the  above  can  never  be  anything 
more  than  conjecture.  Something  has  been  already 
attempted  under  Maccabees  (vol.  ii.  p.  1715). 
But  in  its  absence  one  or  two  questions  present 
themselves.     [  Pojib,  Amer.  ed.] 

(1.)  The  "ships  "  (TrAora,  naves).  The  sea  and 
its  pursuits  were  so  alien  to  the  ancient  Jews,  and 
the  life  of  the  Maccabaean  heroes  who  preceded 
Simon  was  —  if  we  except  their  casual  relations 
with  Joppa  and  Jamnia  and  the  battle  field  of  the 
maritime  plain  —  so  unconnected  therewith,  that  it 
is  difficult  not  to  suppose  that  the  word  is  cor- 
rupted from  what  it  originally  was.  This  was  the 
view  of  J.  D.  Michaelis,  but  he  does  not  propose 
any  satisfactory  word  in  substitution  for  TrAoTa  (see 
his  suggestion  in  Grimm,  ad  he).     True,  Simon 

tribe  of  Judah."  This  difficulty  (which  however  is 
entirely  imaginary,  for  they  do  not  mention  the  name 
of  Judah  in  connection  with  Modin)  would  have  been 
"enough  to  deter  him  entirely  from  the  task,"  if  he 
had  not  "'  found  in  the  book  of  Joshua  that  M'dim 
(from  which  Modim  is  derived)  was  a  part  of  the  terri- 
tory allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Judah."  Now  Middin 
(not  M'dim)  was  certainly  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  hut 
not  within  many  miles  of  the  spot  in  question,  since 
it  was  one  of  the  six  towns  which  lay  in  the  district 
immediately  bordering  on  the  Dead  Sea,  probably  ia 
the  depths  of  the  Ghor  itself  (Josh.  xv.  61). 

e  AiOta  ^ea-rta.  This  Ewald  (iv.  388)  renders  "to 
scribed,    or  "  jpraven  "  —  beachriebenen  Steinen 
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appears  to  have  been  to  a  certain  extent  alive  to 
the  importiuice  of  commerce  to  his  country,"  and 
lie  is  especially  commemorated  for  having  acquired 
the  harbor  of  Joppa,  and  thus  opened  an  inlet  for 
the  isles  of  the  sea  (I  Mace.  xiv.  5).  Hut  it  is 
difficult  to  eee  the  connection  between  this  and  the 
placing  of  ships  on  a  monument  to  his  father  and 
brothere,  whose  memorable  deeds  had  been  of  a 
diflerent  description.  It  is  perhaps  more  feasible 
to  suppose  that  the  sculptures  were  intended  to  be 
symbolical  of  the  departed  heroes.  In  this  case  it 
seems  not  improbable  that  during  Simon's  inter- 
course with  the  Romans  he  had  seen  and  been 
struck  with  their  war-galleys,  no  inapt  synibols  of 
the  fierce  and  rapid  career  of  Judas.  How  far 
such  symbolical  representation  was  likely  to  occur 
to  a  Jew  of  that  period  is  another  question. 

(2.)  The  distance  at  which  the  "ships"  were  to 
be  seen.  Here  again,  when  the  necessary  distance 
of  Modin  from  the  sea  —  Lniri'm  15  miles,  Kubab 
ly,  Lydila  itself  10  —  and  the  limited  size  of  the 
sculptures  are  considered,  the  doubt  inevitably  arises 
whetlier  the  Greek  text  of  the  book  of  Maccabees 
accurately  represents  tlie  original.  De  Saulcy 
(L'Art  Judn'ique,  p.  377)  ingeniously  suggests  that 
the  true  meaning  is,  not  that  the  sculptures  could 
be  discerned  from  the  vessels  in  tlie  Mediterranean, 
but  that  they  were  worthy  to  be  inspected  by  those 
who  were  sailors  by  profession.  The  consideration 
of  this  is  recommender^  to  scholars.  G. 

MO'ETH  (Maj60:  Medias).  In  1  Esdr.  viii. 
83,  "  NoADiAH  the  son  of  Binnui  "  (Ezr.  viii.  33), 
a  I-«vite,  is  called  "  Moeth  the  son  of  Sabban." 

MOL'AD  AH  (nibSQ  ;  but  in  Neh.  Hlbb 
\birth,  lineage]  :  MwAuSa,  Alex.  MwSaSo ;  [KaAo- 
5a/x,  Vat.i]  K(a\a\afx,  Alex.  MwAaSa;  [Vat.] 
Moa\5a,  [Rom.]  Alex.  MwAaSa:  Molida),^  city 
of  Judah,  one  of  those  which  lay  in  the  district  of 
"the  south,"  next  to  Edom.  It  is  named  in  the 
original  list  between  Shema  and  Hazar-gaddah,  in 
the  same  group  with  Beer-sheba  (Josh.  xv.  26); 
and  this  is  confirmed  by  another  list  in  which  it 
appears  as  one  of  the  towns  which,  though  in  the 
allotment  of  Judah,  were  given  to  Simeon  (xix.  2). 
In  the  latter  tribe  it  remained  at  any  rate  till  the 
reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  iv.  28),  but  by  the  time  of 
the  Captivity  it  seems  to  have  come  back  into  the 
hands  of  Judah,  by  whom  it  was  reinhabited  after 
the  Captivity  (Neh.  xi.  26).  It  is,  however,  omit- 
ted from  the  catalogue  of  the  places  frequented  by 
David  during  his  wandering  life  (1  Sam.  xxx. 
27-31). 

In  the  Onomasticon  it  receives  a  bare  mention 
under  the  head  of  "  Molada,"  but  under  "  Ether" 
and  "  lether  "  a  place  named  Malatha  is  spoken  of 
as  in  the  interior  of  Daroma  (a  district  which 
answered  to  the  Negeb  or  "South"  of  the  He- 
brews); and  further,  under  "  Arath  "  or  'Apajxa 
(I.  e.  Arad)  it  is  mentioned  as  4  miles  from  the 
.atter  place  and  20  from  Hebron.  Ptolemy  also 
speaks  of  a  Maliattha  as  near  Elusa.  And  lastly, 
Josephus  states  that  Herod  Agrippa  retired  to  a 
certain  tower  "in  INIalatha  of  Idumaea"  (iv  MaAo- 
9cis  rrjs  'IS.)-  The  requirements  of  these  notices 
ire  all  very  fairly  answered  by  the  position  of  the 
liodern  el-Milh,  a  site  of  ruins  of  some  extent,  and 


a  For  the  notice  of  this  fact  I  am  indebted  to  the 
Ut.  B.  F.  Westcott, 

b  Bt  Behvan  (100)  the  Azallc  luune  is  quoted  «s 
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two  lai^e  wells,  one  of  the  regular  stations  on  tht 
road  from  I'etra  and  Ain  tl-  Weibek  to  Hebron. 
El-Milk  is  about  4  EngUsh  n)iles  from  Ttll  Arad 
17  or  18  from  Hebron,  and  9  or  10  due  east  of 
Beer-sheba.  Five  niiles  to  the  south  is  Ararah, 
the  AuoEK  of  1  Sam.  xxx.  28.  It  is  between  2C 
and  30  from  Elusa,  assuming  tl-Khulasiik  to  be 
that  place;  and  although  Dr.  IJobinson  is  probably 
correct  in  saying  that  there  is  no  verbal  affinity, 
or  only  a  slight  one,  between  Molada  or  Malatha 
and  el-Milh,'^  yet,  taking  that  slight  resemblance 
into  account  with  the  other  considerations  above 
named,  it  is  very  probable  that  this  identification 
is  correct  (see  Bibl.  lies.  ii.  201).  It  is  accepted 
by  Wilson  {Lands,  i.  347),  Van  de  Velde  {Menmr^ 
p.  335),  Bonar,  and  others.  G. 

MOLE,  the  representative  in  the  A.  V.  of  til* 
Hebrew  words  Tinshemeih  and  Chejihor  peroth. 

1.  Tinshemeih  (H^K'^P'R  :  a(r7raAa|,  Aid.  airi- 
Aa|,  in  Lev.  xi.  30;  hapos.  Aid.  \dpo5-  cyr/nvs, 
ialpa,  ibis),  lliis  word  occurs  in  the  list  of  unclean 
birds  in  Lev.  xi.  18;  Deut.  xiv.  16,  where  it  is 
translated  "swan"  by  the  A.  V.;  in  Lev.  xi.  30, 
where  the  same  word  is  found  amongst  the  unclean 
"creeping  things  that  creep  upon  the  earth,"  it 
evidently  no  longer  stands  for  the  name  of  a  bird, 
and  is  rendered  "mole"  by  the  A.  V,  adopting 
the  interpretation  of  the  LXX.,  Vulg.,  Onkelos, 
and  some  of  the  Jewish  doctoi-s.  Bochart  has, 
however,  shown  that  the  Hebrew  Clioled,  the  Arabic 
Khuld  or  Khild,  denotes  the  "  mole,"  and  haa 
argued  with  much  force  in  behalf  of  the  "  chame- 
leon "  being  the  tinshemeih.  The  Syriac  version 
and  some  Arabic  MSS.  undo-stand  "  a  centipede  " 
by  the  original  word,  the  Targum  of  Jonatlian  a 
"  salamander,"  some  Arabic  versions  read  sam- 
mabras,  which  Golius  renders  "  a  kind  of  lizard." 
In  Lev.  xi.  30,  the  "chameleon  "  is  given  by  the 


The  Chameleon.     {ChameUo  vulgaris.) 

A.  V.  as  the  translation  of  the  Hebrew  H?, 
coach,  which  in  all  probability  denotes  some  lai^er 
kind  of  lizard.  [Citameleon.]  The  only  clew  to 
an  identification  of  tinshemeih  is  to  be  found  in  its 
etymology,  and  in  the  context  in  which  the  word 
occurs.  Bochart  conjectures  that  the  root  <^  from 
which  the  Hebrew  name  of  this  creature  is  derived, 
has  reference  to  a  vulgar  opinion  amongst  the 
ancients  that  the  chameleon  lived  on  air  (comp. 
Ov.  Met.  XV.  411,  "  Id  quoque  quod  ventis  animal 
nutritur  et  aura,"  and  .see  numerous  quotations 
from  classical  authors  cited  by  Bochart  [llieroz. 
ii.  505).  The  lung  of  the  chameleon  is  very  large, 
and  when  filled  with  air  it  renders  the  body  semi- 
transparent;  from  the  creatm-e's  power  of  absti- 
nence, no  doubt  arose  the  fable  that  it  lived  on  air. 


Midadah ;  by  Stewart  ( Tent  and  Klian,  p.  217)  as  A 
Melech. 
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Ft  is  p'  ol)a1)le  that  the  animals  mentioned  with  the 
tinshe^eth  (I.ev.  xi.  30)  denote  different  kinds  of 
Jzards;  perhaps  therefore,  since  the  etymology  of 
the  word  is  favorable  to  that  view,  the  chameleon 
may  be  the  animal  intended  by  iinshemeth  in  Lev. 
xi.  30.  As  to  the  change  of  color  in  the  skin  of 
this  animal  numerous  theories  have  been  proposed ; 
but  as  this  subject  has  no  Scriptural  bearing,  it 
will  be  enough  to  refer  to  the  explanation  given  by 
Milne-Edwards,  whose  paper  is  translated  in  vol. 
xvii.  of  the  Edinburyh  New  Philosophicd  Journal. 
The  chameleon  belongs  to  the  tribe  Dendrosiura, 
order  Saum;  the  family  inhabits  Asia  and  Africa, 
and  the  south  of  Europe;  tlie  C.  vutffai-is  is  the 
■pecies  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  As  to  the  bird 
Hmfiemeih,  see  Swan. 

2.  ChejMrperdth{nT^^  "lhDq:«  ra  fidraia: 
talpce)  is  rendered  "  moles  "  by  the  A.  V.  in  Is.  ii. 
20;  three  MSS.  read  these  two  Hebrew  words  as 
one,  and  so  the  LXX.,  Vulg.,  Aquila,  Symmachus, 
and  Theodotion,  with  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  ver- 
sions, though  they  adopt  different  interpretations 
of  the  word  (Bochart,  Hleroz.  ii.  449).  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  what  Hebrew  word  the  LXX.  could 

ve  read;  but  compare  Schleusner,  Nov.  Thes.  in 
LXX.  s.  V.  fioLTaios.  Cesenius  follows  Bochart  in 
considering  the  Hebrew  words  to  be  the  plural 
feminine  of  the  noun  chapharpSrd/i,^  but  does  not 
limit  the  meaning  of  the  word  to  "moles."  Mi- 
chaelis  also  {Suppl.  ad  Lex.  Ileh.  p.  876  and  2042) 
believes  the  words  should  be  read  as  one,  but  that 
"  sepulchres,"  or  "  vaults  "  dug  in  the  rocks  are 
intended.  The  explanation  of  Oedmann  ( Ver- 
mischt.  Samni.  iii.  82,  83),  that  the  Hebrew  words 
signify  "  (a  bird)  tliat  follows  cows  for  the  sake  of 
their  milk,"  and  that  the  goat-sucker  ( Cnjn-iimdgus 
Europceus)  is  intended,  is  improbable.  Perhaps 
no  reference  is  made  by  the  Hebrew  words  (which, 
as  so  few  MSS.  join  them,  it  is  better  to  consider 
distinct)  to  any  particular  animal,  but  to  the  holes 
and  burrows  of  rats,  mice,  etc.,  which  we  know 
frequent  ruins  and  deserted  places.  (Harmer's 
Observ.  ii.  450.)  "  Kemembering  the  extent  to 
which  we  have  seen,"  says  Kitto  (PicL  Bib.  on 
Is.  XX.),  «'  the  forsaken  sites  of  the  East  perforated 
with  the  holes  of  various  cave-digging  animals,  we 
are  inclined  to  suppose  that  the  words  might  gen- 
erally denote  any  animals  of  this  description." 
Kosenmiiller's  explanation,  "  in  effossionem,  i.  e. 
^ramen  Murium,^''  appears  to  be  decidedly  the 
^eat  proposed ;  for  not  only  is  it  the  literal  trans- 
.ition  of  the  Hebrew,  but  it  is  more  in  accordance 
with  the  natural  habits  of  rats  and  mice  to  occupy 
with  bats  deserted  places  than  it  is  with  the  habits 
of  moles,  which  for  the  most  part  certainly  frequent 
cultivated  lands,  and  this  no  doubt  is  true  of  the 
,  articular  species,  Spnlax  typliltis,  the  mole-rat  of 
Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  which  by  some  has  been 
supposed  to  represent  the  mole  of  the  Scriptures; 
if,  moreover,  the  piophet  intended  to  speak  exclu- 
lively  of  "  moles,"  is  it  not  probable  that  he 
would  have  used  the  term  Choled  (see  above)? 
[Weasel.]  W.  H. 

MO'LECH  (TfV^n,  with  the  article,  except 
p  1  K.  xi.  7  [the  king] :  6.px^v,  m  Lev. ;  ^  Qaffi- 
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a  «  Holes  of  rats." 


119,  «»cow.'» 


\ehs  avT&u,  1  K.  xi.  7 ;  6  Mo\6x,  2  K.  xxiii.  10. 
and  6  Mo\hx  ySacrtAeus,  Jer.  xxxii.  35:  Moloch) 
The  fire-god  JNIolech  was  the  tutelary  deity  of  tha 
children  of  Ammon,  and  essentially  identical  with 
the  Moabitish  Chenjosh.  Fire-gods  appear  to  have 
been  common  to  all  the  Canaanite,  Syrian,  and 
Arab  tribes,  who  worshipped  the  destructive  ele- 
ment under  an  outward  symbol,  with  the  most 
inhuman  rites.  Among  these  were  human  sacri- 
fices, purifications  and  ordeals  by  fire,  devoting  of 
the  first-born,  mutilation,  and  vows  of  perpetual 
celibacy  and  virginity.  To  this  class  of  divinities 
belonged  the  old  Canaanitish  Molech,  against  whose 
worship  the  Israelites  were  warned  by  threats  of 
the  severest  punishment.  The  offender  who  de- 
oted  his  offspring  to  IMolech  was  to  be  put  to 
death  by  stoning;  and  in  case  the  people  of  tha 
land  refused  to  inflict  upon  him  this  judgment, 
Jehovah  would  Himself  execute  it,  and  cut  him  off 
from  among  his  people  (Ixv.  xviii.  21,  xx.  2-5). 
The  root  of  the  word  Molech  is  the  same  as  that  of 

TjIPP,  melee,  or  "  king,"  and  hence  he  is  identified 

with  Malcham  ("their  king"),  in  2  Sam.  xii.  30, 
Zeph.  i.  5,  the  title  by  which  he  was  known  to  the 
Israelites,  as  being  invested  with  regal  honors  in 
his  character  as  a  tutelary  deity,  the  lord  and 
master  of  his  people.  Our  translators  have  recog- 
nized this  identity  in  their  rendering  of  Am.  v. 
26  (where  "your  Moloch  "  is  Uterally  "  your  king," 
as  it  is  given  in  the  margin),  following  the  Greek 
in  the  speech  of  Stephen,  in  Acts  vii.  43.  Dr. 
Geiger,  in  accordance  with  his  theory  that  the 
worship  of  Molech  was  far  more  widely  spread 
among  the  Israelites  than  appears  at  first  sight 
from  the  Old  Testament,  and  that  many  traces  are 
obscured  in  the  text,  refers  "  the  king,"  in  Is.  xxx. 
33,  to  that  deity :  "  for  Tophet  :.<  ordained  of  old ; 
yea  for  the  king  it  is  prepared."  Again,  of  the 
Israelite  nation,  personified  as  an  adulteress,  it  is 
said,  '*  Thou  wen  test  to  the  king  with  oil  "  (Is.  Ivii. 
9);  Amaziah  the  priest  of  Bethel  forbade  Amos  to 
prophecy  there,  "for  it  is  the  king's  chapel  "  (Am. 
vii.  13j;  and  in  both  these  instances  L)r.  Geiger 
would  find  a  disguised  reference  to  the  worship 
of  ^lolech  {Urschnft,  etc.,  pp.  299-308).  But 
whether  his  theory  be  correct  or  not,  the  traces  of 
Molech-worship  in  the  Old  Testament  are  suflS- 
ciently  distinct  to  enable  us  to  form  a  correct  esti- 
mate of  its  character.  The  first  direct  historical 
allusion  to  it  is  in  the  description  of  Solomon's 
idolatry  in  his  old  age.  He  had  in  his  harem 
many  women  of  the  Ammonite  race,  who  "  turned 
away  his  heart  after  other  gods,"  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  their  influence,  high  places  to  Molech, 
"  the  abomination  cf  the  children  of  Amnion," 
were  built  on  "the  mount  that  is  facing  Jerusa- 
lem "  —  one  of  the  summits  of  Olivet  (1  K.  xi.  7). 
Two  verses  before,  the  same  deity  is  called  Milcom, 
and  from  the  circumstance  of  the  two  names  being 
distinguished  in  2  K.  xxiii.  10,  13,  it  has  been  in- 
ferred by  Movers,  Ewald,  and  others,  that  the  two 
deities  were  essentially  distinct.  There  does  not 
appear  to  be  suflScient  ground  for  this  conclusion. 
It  is  true  that  in  the  later  history  of  the  Israelites 
the  worship  of  Molech  is  connected  with  the  Valley 
of  Hinnom,  while  the  high  place  of  Milcom  wag 
on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  that  no  mention  ii 
made  of  human  sacrifices  to  the  latter.  But  it 
seems  impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  in 
1  K.  xi.  "  Milcom  the  abomination  of  the  Am- 
monites," in  ver.  5,  is  the  sam  J  as  '^  Molech  tbi 
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fcbomhiation  of  the  children  of  Amnion,"  in  ver. 
7.  To  avoid  this  Movers  contends,  not  very  con- 
nncingly,  that  the  latter  verse  is  hy  a  different 
hand.  He  this  as  it  may,  in  the  reformation  car- 
ried out  by  Josiah,  the  high  place  of  Milcom,  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  Mount  of  Corruption,  and 
Tophet  in  the  valley  of  the  children  of  liinnom 
were  defiled,  that  "no  man  might  make  his  son  or 
his  daughter  to  pass  through  the  fire  to  Molech  " 
(2  K.  xxiii.  10,  13).  In  the  narrative  of  Chroni- 
cles these  are  included  under  the  general  term 
"  Baalim,"  and  the  apostasy  of  Solomon  is  not 
onc8  alluded  to.  'i'ophet  soon  appears  to  have  been 
restored  to  its  original  uses,  for  we  find  it  again 
olludod  to,  in  the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  as  the  scene 
of  child-slaughter  and  sacrifice  to  Molech  (Jer. 
XKii.  35). 

Most  of  the  Jewish  interpreters,  Jarchi  (on  Lev. 
xviii.  21),  Kiujchi,  and  Maimonides  (Afor.  Neb.  iii. 
38)  among  the  number,  say  that  in  the  worship  of 
Molech  the  children  were  not  burnt  but  made  to 
pass  between  two  burning  pyres,  as  a  purificatory 
rite.  But  the  allusions  to  the  actual  slaughter  are 
too  plain  to  be  mistaken,  and  Aben  P^ra  in  his  note 
on  Lev.  xviii.  21,  says  that  "to  cause  to  pass 
through  "  is  the  same  as  "  to  burn."  "They  sac- 
rificed their  sons  and  their  daughters  unto  devils, 
and  shed  innocent  blood,  the  blood  of  their  sons  and 
of  their  daughters,  whom  they  sacrificed  unto  the 
idols  of  Canaan  "  (P.<!.  cvi.  37,  38).  In  Jer.  vii. 
31,  the  reference  to  the  worship  of  Molech  by  hu- 
man sacrifice  is  still  more  distinct;  "they  have 
built  the  high  places  of  Tophet  .  .  .  to  burn  their 
sons  and  their  daughters  in  the  fire^''  as  "  burnt- 
offerings  unto  Baal,"  the  sun-god  of  Tyre,  with 
whom,  or  in  whose  character,  Molech  was  wor- 
shipped (Jer.  xix.  5).  Compare  also  Deut,  xii.  31; 
Ez.  xvi.  20,  21,  xxiii.  37.  But  the  most  remark- 
able passage  is  that  in  2  Chr.  xxviii.  3,  in  which 
the  wickedness  of  Ahaz  is  described :  "  Moreover, 
he  burnt  incense  in  the  valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnoni, 

and  burnt  ("157^*5)  his  children  in  the  fire,  after 
the  abominations  of  the  nations  whom  Jehovah 
had  driven  out  before  the  children  of  Israel."  Now, 
in  the  parallel  narrative  of  2  K.  xvi.  3,  instead  of 

"11^5 1])  "  a"<i  he  burnt,"  the  reading  is  'T'^rn, 
''  he  made  to  pass  through,"  and  Dr.  Geiger  sug- 
gests that  the  former  may  be  the  true  reading,  of 
which  the  latter  is  an  easy  modification,  serving  as 
a  euphemistic  expression  to  disguise  the  horrible 
nature  of  the  sacrificial  rites.  But  it  is  more  nat- 
ural to  suppose  that  it  is  an  exceptional  instance, 

and  that  the  true  reading  is  "121?^1,  than  to  as- 
sume that  the  other  passages  have  been  intention- 
illy  altered."  Tlie  worship  of  Molech  is  evidently 
illude<l  to,  though  not  expre'>sly  mentioned,  in  con- 
nection with  star-worship  and  the  worship  of  Baal 
in  2  K.  xvii.  IG,  17,  xxi.  5,  6,  which  seems  to  show 
that  Molech,  the  flame-god,  and  Baal,  the  sun-god, 
whatever  their  distinctive  attributes,  and  whether 
or  not  the  latter  is  a  general  appellation  including 
the  former,  were  worshipped  with  the  same  rites. 
The  sacrifice  of  children  is  said  by  Movers  to  have 
been  not  so  much  an  expiatory,  as  a  purificatory 
*ite,  by  which  the  victims  were  purged  from  the 
iross  of  the  body  and  attained  union  with  the 


a  We  may  infer  from  the  expression,  "after  the 
abominations  of  the  nations  whom  Jehovah  had 
IriTen  out  before  the  children  of  Israel,"  that  the 
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deity.  In  support  of  this  he  quotes  the  myth  tk 
Baaltis  or  lais,  whom  Malcander,  king  of  Byblu% 
employed  as  nurse  for  his  child.  Isis  suckled  th« 
infant  with  her  finger,  and  each  night  burnt  what- 
ever was  mortal  in  its  body.  When  Astarte  the 
mother  saw  this  she  uttered  a  cry  of  terror,  and 
the  child  was  thus  deprived  of  immortality  (Plut. 
h.  tf  Os.  ch.  16).  But  the  sacrifice  of  Mesha  king 
of  Moab,  when,  in  despair  at  failing  to  cut  his  way 
through  the  overwhelming  forces  of  Judah,  Israel, 
and  Edoni,  he  offered  up  his  eldest  son  a  burnt- 
offering,  probably  to  Chemosh,  his  national  divin- 
ity, has  more  of  the  character  of  an  expiatory  rite 
to  appease  an  angry  deiiy,  than  of  a  ceremonial 
purification.  Besides,  the  passage  from  Plutarch 
bears  evident  traces  of  Egyptian,  if  not  of  Indian 
influence. 

Acccording  to  Jewish  tradition,  from  what 
source  we  know  not,  the  image  of  Molech  was  of 
brass,  hollow  within,  and  was  situated  without 
Jerusalem.  Kimchi  (on  2  K.  xxiii.  10)  describes  it 
as  "  set  within  seven  chapels,  and  whoso  offered  fine 
flour  they  open  to  him  one  of  them,  (whoso  offered) 
turtle-doves  or  young  pigeons  they  open  to  him 
two;  a  lamb,  they  open  to  him  three;  a  ram,  they 
open  to  him  four;  a  calf,  they  open  to  him  five;  an 
ox,  they  open  to  him  six,  and  so  whoever  offered  his 
sori  they  open  to  him  seven.  And  his  face  was 
(that)  of  a  calf,  and  his  hands  stretched  forth  like 
a  man  who  opens  his  hands  to  receive  (something) 
of  his  neighbor.  And  they  kindled  it  with  fire, 
and  the  priests  took  the  babe  and  put  it  into  the 
hands  of  Molech,  and  the  babe  gave  up  the  ghost. 
And  why  was  it  called  Tophet  and  Hinnom  ?  Be- 
cause they  used  to  make  a  noise  with  drums  (po~ 
phim),  that  the  father  might  not  hear  the  cry  of 
his  child  and  have  pity  upon  him,  and  return  to 

him.  Hinnom,  because  the  babe  wailed  (DHDD, 
menaheni),  and  the  noise  of  his  wailing  went  up. 
Another  opinion  (is  that  it  was  called)  Hinnom, 
because  the  priests  used  to  say  —  "  May  it  profit 

(HDn"^)  thee!  may  it  be  sweet  to  thee!  may  it 
be  of  sweet  savor  to  thee!"  All  this  detail  is 
probably  as  fictitious  as  the  etymologies  are  un- 
sound, but  we  have  nothing  to  supply  its  place. 
Selden  conjectures  that  the  idea  of  the  seven  chap- 
els may  have  been  borrowed  fron»  the  worship  of 
Mithra,  who  had  seven  gates  corresponding  to  the 
seven  planets,  and  to  whom  men  and  women  were 
sacrificed  {De  Dis  Syr.  Syni.  i.  c.  6).  Benjamin 
of  Tudela  describes  the  remains  of  an  ancient  Am- 
monite temple  which  he  saw  at  Gebal,  in  which 
was  a  stone  image  richly  gilt  seated  on  a  throne. 
On  either  side  sat  two  female  figures,  and  before  it 
was  an  altar  on  which  the  Ammonites  anciently 
burned  incense  and  offered  sacrifice  {Early  TraveU 
in  Palestine,  p.  79,  Bohn).  By  these  chapels 
Lightfoot  explains  the  allusion  in  Am.  v.  26 ;  Acts 
vii.  43,  to  "the  tabernacle  of  Moloch;"  "these 
seven  chapels  (if  there  be  truth  in  the  thing)  help 
us  to  understand  what  is  meant  by  Molech's  tab- 
ernacle, and  seem  to  give  some  reason  why  in  the 
Prophet  he  is  called  Siccutli,  or  the  Covert  God, 
because  he  was  retired  within  so  many  Cnncelli 
(for  that  word  Kimchi  useth)  before  one  could 
come  at  hiri"  {Comm.  on  Acts  vii.  43;.     It  wai 


character  of  the  Molech-worship  of  the  time  of  Ahai 
was  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  the  o.'d  Gasaao 
ites,  although  Movers  maintains  the  contrary. 
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snore  probably  a  shrine  or  ark  in  which  the  figure 
»f  the  god  was  carried  in  processions,  or  which 
eontained,  as  Movers  conjectures,  tho  bones  of  chil- 
dren who  had  been  sacrificed  and  were  used  for 
magical  purposes.    [Amjion,  vol.  i.  p.  85  a.] 

Many  instances  of  human  sacrifices  are  found  in 
ancient  writers,  which  may  be  compared  with  the 
descriptions  in  the  Old  Testament  of  the  manner 
in  which  Molech  was  worshipped.  The  Carthagin- 
ians, according  to  Augustine  {De  Civil.  Dei,  vii. 
19),  offered  children  to  Saturn,  and  by  the  Gauls 
even  grown-up  persons  were  sacrificed,  under  the 
idea  that  of  all  seeds  the  best  is  the  human  kind, 
Eusebius  (Pnep.  Ev.  iv.  IG)  collected  from  Porphyry 
numerous  examples  to  the  same  effect,  from  which 
the  following  are  selected.  Among  the  Rhodians 
a  man  was  offered  to  Kronos  on  the  6th  July ;  after- 
wards a  criminal  condemned  to  death  was  substi- 
tuted. The  same  custom  prevailed  in  Salamis,  but 
was  abrogated  by  Diiphihis  king  of  Cyprus,  who 
substituted  an  ox.  According  to  Manetho,  Amosis 
abolished  the  same  practice  in  Itgypt  at  Heliopolis 
gacred  to  Juno.  Sanchoniatho  relates  that  the 
Phoenicians,  on  the  occasion  of  any  great  calamity, 
sacrificed  to  Saturn  one  of  their  relatives.  Istrus 
says  the  same  of  the  Curetes,  but  the  custom  was 
abolished,  according  to  Pallas,  in  the  reign  of  Ha- 
drian. At  Laodicea  a  virgin  was  sacrificed  yearly 
to  Athene,  and  the  Dumatii,  a  people  of  A  rabia, 
buried  a  boy  alive  beneath  the  altar  each  year. 
Diodorus  Siculus  (xx.  14)  relates  that  the  Cartha- 
ginians, when  Ijesieged  by  Agathocles  tyrant  of 
Sicily,  offered  in  public  sacrifice  to  Saturn  200  of 
their  noblest  children,  while  others  voluntarily  de- 
voted themselves  to  the  number  of  300.  His  de- 
scription of  the  statue  of  the  god  differs  but  slightly 
from  that  of  Molech,  which  has  been  quoted.  The 
image  was  of  brass,  with  its  hands  outstretched 
towards  the  ground  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
child  when  placed  upon  them  fell  into  a  pit  full  of 
fire. 

Molech,  "  the  king,"  was  the  lord  and  master  of 
the  Ammonites ;  their  country  was  his  possession 
(Jer.  xlix.  1),  as  Moab  was  the  heritage  of  Che- 
mosh;  the  princes  of  the  land  were  the  princes  of 
Malcham  (Jer.  xlix.  3;  Am.  i.  15).  His  priests 
were  men  of  rank  (Jer.  xlix.  3),  taking  precedence 
of  the  princes.  So  the  priest  of  Hercules  at  Tyre 
was  second  to  the  king  (Justin,  xviii.  4,  §  5),  and 
like  Molech,  the  god  himself,  Baal  Chamman,  is 
Mdkai't,  "  the  kinr/  of  the  city."  The  priests  of 
Molech,  like  those  of  other  idols,  were  called  Che- 
marira  (2  K.  xxxiii.  5 ;  Hos.  x.  5 ;  Zeph.  i.  4). 

Traces  of  the  root  from  which  Molech  is  derived 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Milichus,  INIalica,  and  Mal- 
cander  of  the  Phoenicians ;  with  the  last  mentioned 
may  be  compared  Adrammeleeh,  the  fire-god  of 
Sepharvaim.  These,  as  well  as  Chemosh  the  fire-god 
•f  Moab,  Urotal,  Dusares,  Sair,  and  Thyandrites, 
•)f  the  Edomites  and  neighboring  Arab  tribes, 
and  the  Greek  Dionysus,  were  worshipped  under 
the  symbol  of  a  rising  flame  of  fire,  which  was 
imitated  in  the  stone  pillars  erected  in  their  honor 
^Movers,  Plmn.  i.  c.  9).  'iVadition  refers  the  origin 
Df  the  fire-worship  to  Chaldaea.  Abraham  and  his 
ancestors  are  r-aid  to  have  been  fire-worshippers, 
uid  the  Assyrian  and  Chaldaean  armies  took  with 
Ihem  the  sacred  fire  accompanied  by  the  Magi.        ) 
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o  The  crown  of  Malcham,  taken  by  David  at  Rab- 
lah,  is  said  tc  have  had  in  it  a  precious  stone  (a  mag- 
«Ct) according  to  Kimchi),  which  is  described  by  Cyril 


There  remains  to  be  noticed  one  passage  (2  Sam 
xii.  31)   in  which   the  Hebrew  written   text  ha. 

ISvJD,  malken,   while  the   marginal  reading  ig 

15  vD,  malben,  which  is  adopted  by  our  trans 
lators  in  their  rendering  "brick-kiln."  Kimchi 
explains  malken  as  "  the  place  of  Molech,"  where 
sacrifices  were  offered  to  him,  and  the  children  of 
Amnion  made  their  sons  to  pass  through  the  fire. 
And  Milcom  and  Malken,  he  says,  are  one."  On 
the  other  hand  Movers,  rejecting  the  points,  reads 

"j37^»  malcdn,  "our  king,"  which  he  explains 
as  the  title  by  which  he  was  known  to  the  Ammo- 
nites. Whatever  may  be  thought  of  these  inter- 
pretations, the  reading  followed  by  the  A.  V.  is 
scarcely  intelligible.  W.  A.  W. 

MO'LI  (MooA^  [Vat.  -Aet]:  Moholi).  M-UILI, 
the  son  of  Merari  (1  Esdr.  viii.  47;  comp.  Ezx. 
viii.  18). 

MO'LID  (1^'Vin  \begetter-]:  Mco-fi\]  Alex. 
Mo5o5:  Molid).  The  son  of  Abishur  by  his  wife 
Abihail,  and  descendant  of  Jerahmeel  (1  Chr.  ii 
29). 

MO'LOCH.  The  Hebrew  corresponding  to 
"your  Moloch"  in  the  A.  V.  of  Amos  v.  26  is 

DD!S7)2,  malkekem,  "your  king,"  as  in  the  mar- 
gin. In  accordance  with  the  Greek  of  Acts  vii. 
43  {6  Mo\6x'  Moloch),  which  followed  the  LXX. 
of  Amos,  our  translators  have  adopted  a  form  of 
the  name  Molech  which  does  not  exist  in  He- 
brew. Kimchi,  following  the  TarguMi,  takes  the 
word  as  an  appellative,  and  not  as  a  proper  name, 

while  with  regard  to  siccuth  (H^SD^  A.  V.  "  tab- 
ernacle ")  he  boMs- the  opposite  opinion.  His  note 
is  as  follows:  '■^Siccuth  is  the  name  of  an  idol; 
and  (as  for)  malkekem  he  spake  ©f  a  star  which 
was  made  an  idol  by  its  namcj  and  he  calls  it 
'  king,'  because  they  thought  it  a  king  over  them, 
or  because  it  was  a  great  star  in  the  host  of  heaven, 
which  was  as  a  king  over  his  host ;  and  so  '  to  burn 
incense  to  the  queen  of  heaven,'  as  I  have  explained 
in  the  book  of  Jeremiah."  Geaenius  compares 
with  the  "tabernacle  "  of  Moloch  the  sacred  tent 
of  the  Carthaginians  mentioned  by  Diodorus  (xx. 
65).  Rosenmiiller,  and  after  him  Ewald,  under- 
stood by  siccuth  a  pole  or  stake  on  which  the  figure 
of  the  idol  was  placed.  It  was  more  probably  a 
kind  of  palanquin  in  which  the  image  was  carried 
in  processions,  a  custom  which  is  alluded  to  in  Is. 
xlvi.  1;  Epist.  of  Jer.  4  (Selden,  Be  Dis  S^r.  Synt. 
i.  c.  6).  W.  A.  W. 

*  MOLTEN  IMAGE.    [Idol,  21.] 

*  MOLTEN  SEA.    [Sea,  Moltex.] 
MOMT)IS  (Mo;u5toj;  [Vat.  MofiSuos;]  Alc> 

MoyuSets:  Moadias).  The  same  as  Maadai,  of 
the  sons  of  Bani  (1  Esdr.  ix.  34;  comp.  Ezr.  x. 
34). 

MONEY.  This  article  treats  of  two  principal 
matters,  the  uncoined  money  and  the  coined  money 
mentioned  in  the  Bible.  Before  entering  upon  the 
first  subject  of  inquiry,  it  will  be  necessary  to  speak 
of  uncoined  money  in  general,  and  of  the  antiquity 
of  coined  money.  An  account  of  the  principal  mon- 
etary systems  of  ancient  times  is  an  equally  need- 


on  Amos  as  transparent  and  like  the  day-star,  wheno* 
Molech  has  groundlessly  been  identified  with  the  planoT 
Venus  (Vossius,  De  Orig.  Idol.,  ii.  c.  6,  p.  3S1). 
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hil  introduction  to  the  second  subject,  which  re- 
juires  a  sj^cial  knowledge  of  the  (jreek  coinages. 
A.  notice  of  the  Jewish  coins,  and  of  the  coins  cur- 
rent in  Judaea  as  late  as  tiie  time  of  Hadrian,  will 
be  interwoven  with  the  examination  of  the  passages 
in  the  Bible  and  Apocrypha  relating  to  them,  in- 
stead of  being  seiKvrately  given. 

1.  Uncoined  M<jney.  1.  Uncoined  Money  in 
(/enernl.  —  It  has  been  denied  by  some  that  there 
ever  has  been  any  nionej'  not  coined,  but  this  is 
merely  a  question  of  terms.  It  is  well  known  that 
ancient  nations  that  were  without  a  coinage  weighed 
the  precious  metals,  a  practice  represented  on  the 
Egyptian  monuments,  on  which  gold  and  silver  are 
shown  to  have  been  kept  in  the  form  of  rings  (see 
cut,  p.  1995).  Tlie  gold  rings  found  in  the  Celtic 
countries  have  been  hekl  to  have  had  the  same  use. 
[t  has  indeed  been  argued  that  tliis  could  not  have 
been  the  case  with  the  latter,  since  they  show  no 
monetary  system;  yet  it  is  evident  from  their 
weights  that  they  all  contain  complete  multiples  or 
parts  of  a  unit,  so  that  vre  may  fairly  suppose  that 
the  Celts,  before  they  used  coins,  had,  like  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  the  practice  of  keeping  money 
in  rings,  which  they  weighed  when  it  was  neces- 
sary to  pay  a  fixed  amount.  We  have  no  certain 
record  of  the  use  of  ring-money  or  other  uncoined 
money  in  antiquity  excepting  among  the  Egyptians. 
With  them  the  practice  mounts  up  to  a  remote 
age,  and  was  probably  as  constant,  and  perhaps  as 
regulated  with  respect  to  the  weight  of  the  rings, 
as  a  coinage.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the 
highly  civilized  rivals  of  the  Egyptians,  the  As- 
syrians and  Babylonians,  adopted  if  they  did  not 
originate  this  custom,  clay  tablets  having  been 
found  specifying  grants  of  money  by  weight  (Raw- 
linson,  //er.  vol.  i.  p.  084);  and  there  is  therefore 
every  probability  that  it  obtained  also  in  Palestine, 
although  seemingly  unknown  in  Greece  in  the  time 
before  coinage  was  there  introduced.  There  is  no 
trace  in  Egypt,  however,  of  any  difTerent  size  in 
the  rings  represented,  so  that  there  is  no  reason  for 
supposing  that  this  further  step  was  taken  towards 
the  invention  of  coinage. 

2.  7Vie  Atidqutty  of  Coined  Money.  —  Respect- 
ing the  origin  of  coinage,  there  are  two  accounts 
seemingly  at  variance:  some  saying  that  Phidon 
king  of  Argos  first  struck  money,  and  according  to 
Ephorus,  in  ^gina;  but  Herodotus  ascribing  its 
invention  to  the  Lydians.  The  former  statement 
probably  refers  to  the  origin  of  the  coinage  of 
European  Greece,  the  latter  to  that  of  Asiatic 
Greece;  for  it  seems,  judging  from  the  coins  them- 
selves, that  the  electrum  staters  of  the  cities  of  the 
coast  of  Asia  INIinor  were  first  issued  as  early  as 
the  silver  coins  of  ^Egina,  both  classes  appearing 
to  comprise  the  most  ancient  pieces  of  money  that 
are  known  to  us.  When  Herodotus  speaks  of  the 
l.ydians,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  refers  not 
x>  the  currency  of  Lydia  as  a  kingdom,  which 
iscms  to  commence  with  the  darics  and  similar 
lilver  pieces  now  fawid  n«ar  Sardis,  and  probably 
\f  the  time  of  Croesus,  being  {perhaps  the  same  as 
ihe  staters  of  Croesus  [Kpoia-eioi,  Jul.  Poll.),  of 
liie  ancients;  but  that  he  intends  the  money  of 
Sreek  cities  at  the  tinte  when  the  coins  were  issued 
iir  later  under  tlie  autliority  of  the  Lydians.  If  we 
jonclude  that  coinage  commenced  i«  Eurc^an  and 
Asiatic  Greece  about  the  same  time,  the  next  ques- 
tion IS  whether  we  can  approxiraat^/ly  determine 
Lhe  date.  This  is  extremely  difficult,  since  there 
lie  no  coiuA  of  known  peiiod  befoi«  the  dme  of  the 
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expedition  of  Xerxes.  The  pieces  of  that  age  an 
of  so  archaic  a  style,  that  it  is  hard,  at  first  sight, 
to  believe  that  there  is  any  length  of  time  between 
them  and  the  rudest  and  therefore  earliest  of  th« 
coins  of  A^jgmn,  or  the  Asiatic  coast.  It  must, 
however,  be  recollected  that  in  some  conditions  of 
art  its  growth  or  change  is  extremely  slow,  and 
that  this  was  the  case  in  the  early  period  of  Greek 
art  seems  evident  from  the  results  of  the  excava- 
tions on  what  we  may  believe  to  be  the  oldest  sites 
in  Greece.  The  lower  limit  obtained  from  the 
evidence  of  the  coins  of  known  date,  may  perhaps 
be  conjectured  to  be  two,  or  at  most  three,  centuries 
before  their  time;  the  higher  limit  is  as  vaguely 
determined  by  the  negative  evidence  of  the  Homeric 
writings,  of  which  we  cannot  guess  the  age,  except- 
ing as  before  the  first  Olympiad.  On  the  whole  it 
seems  reasonable  to  carry  up  (jreek  coinage  to  the 
8th  century  b.  c.  Purely  Asiatic  coinage  cnnnot 
be  taken  up  to  so  early  a  date.  The  more  archaic 
Persian  coins  seem  to  be  of  the  time  of  Darius 
Hystaspis,  or  possibly  Cyrus,  and  certainly  not 
much  older,  and  there  is  no  Asiatic  money,  not 
of  Greek  cities,  that  can  be  reasonably  assigned  to 
an  early  period.  Croesus  and  Cyrus  probably  orig- 
inated this  branch  of  the  coinage,  or  else  Darius 
Hystaspis  followed  the  example  of  the  Lydian  king. 
Coined  money  may  therefore  have  been  known  in 
Palestine  as  early  as  the  fall  of  Samaria,  but  only 
through  commerce  with  the  Greeks,  and  we  cannot 
suppose  that  it  was  then  current  there. 

o.  Notices  of  Uncoined  Money  in  the  0.  T. — 
There  is  no  distinct  mention  of  coined  money  in 
the  books  of  the  O.  T.  written  before  the  return 
from  Babylon.  The  contrary  was  formerly  sup- 
posed to  be  the  case,  partly  because  the  word  shekel 
has  a  vague  sense  in  later  times,  being  used  for  a 
coin  as  well  as  a  weight.  Since  however  there  is 
some  seeming  ground  for  the  older  opinion,  we  may 
here  examine  the  principal  passaf^es  relating  to 
money,  and  the  principal  terms  employed,  in  the 
boolcs  of  the  Bible  written  before  the  date  above 
mentioned. 

In  the  history  of  Abraham  we  read  that  Abime- 
lech  gave  the  patriarch  "  a  thousand  [pieces]  of 
silver,"  apparently  to  purchase  veils  for  Sarah  and 
her  attendants;  but  the  passage  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult (Gen.  XX.  16).  The  LXX.  understood  shekels 
to  be  intended  {xiKia.  SiSpa-xfia,  I-  c.  also  ver.  14 ), 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were  right, 
though  the  rendering  is  accidentally  an  unfortunate 
one,  their  equivalent  being  the  name  of  a  coin. 
The  narrative  of  the  purchase  of  the  burial  place 
from  Ephron  gives  us  further  insight  into  the  use 
of  money  at  that  time.  It  is  related  that  Abraham 
offered  "  full  silver  "  for  it,  and  that  Ephron  valued 
it  at  "  four  hundred  shekels  of  silver,"  which  ac- 
cordingly the  patriarch  paid.  We  read,  "  And 
Abraham  hearkened  unto  Ephron;  and  Abraham 

weighed  (vJTW-'*^)  to  Ephron  the  silver,  which  he 
had  named  in  the  audience  of  the  sons  of  Heth, 
four  hundred  shekels   of  silver,  current  with  the 

merchant  "  C^Hbb  "^5^?  xxiii.  3  adftn.  esp.  9, 
16).  Here  a  currency  is  clearly  indicated  like  that 
which  the  monuments  of  Egypt  show  to  have  been 
there  used  in  a  very  remote  age;  for  the  weighing 
proves  that  this  curi-ency,  like  the  Egyptian,  did 
not  bear  the  stamp  of  authority,  and  was  therefore 
weighed  when  employed  in  commerce.  A  similar 
purchase  is  recorded  of  Jacob,  who  bought  a  parca 
of  a  field  at  Shalem  for  a  hundred  kesitahs  (zxxiii 
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18, 19).  The  occurrence  of  a  name  different  from 
jhekel,  and,  unlike  it,  not  distinctly  applied  in  any 
other  passage  to  a  weighty  favors  the  idea  of  coined 
money.  But  what  is  the  kesilah  (H^^Cpp)  ?  The 
Did  interpreters  supposed  it  to  mean  a  lamb,  and  it 
has  been  imagined  to  have  been  a  coin  bearing  the 
figure  of  a  lamb.  There  is  no  known  etymological 
ground  for  this  meaning,  the  lost  root,  if  we  com- 
^  *'  *» 

pare  the  Arabic  ia*^*,  "  he  or  it  divided  equally," 
being  perhaps  connected  with  the  idea  of  division. 
Yet  "the  sanction  of  the  LXX.,  and  the  use  of 
weights  having  the  forms  of  lions,  bulls,  and  geese, 
by  the  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  and  probably  PCToians, 
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From  Lepsius,  DenkmiUer,  Abth.  iii.  Bl  39,  No.  3.  See 
also  Wilkinson's  Anc.  Eg.  ii.  10,  for  weights  in  the 
form  of  a  crouching  antelope  :  and  comp.  Layard's 
Nin.  and  Bab.  pp.  600-602. 

must  make  us  hesitate  before  we  abandon  a  render- 
ing 80  singularly  confirmed  by  the  relation  of  the 
Latin  pecunin  and  pecus.  Throughout  the  history 
of  Joseph  we  find  evidence  of  the  constant  use  of 
money  in  preference  to  barter.  This  is  clearly  shown 
in  the  case  of  the  famine,  when  it  is  related  that 
all  the  money  of  Egypt  and  Canaan  was  paid  for 
corn,  and  that  then  the  Egj-ptians  had  recourse  to 
barter  (xlvii.  13-26).  It  would  thence  appear  that 
money  was  not  very  plentiful.  In  the  nari-ative  of 
the  visits  of  Joseph's  brethren  to  Egypt,  we  find 
that  they  purchased  corn  with  money,  which  was, 
as  in  Abraham's  time,  weighed  silver,  for  it  is 
spoken  of  by  them  as  having  been  restored  to  their 
sacks  in  "its  [full]  weight"  (xliii.  21).  At  the 
time  of  the  exodus,  money  seems  to  have  been  still 
weighed,  for  the  ransom  ordered  in  the  Law  is 
stated  to  be  half  a  shekel  for  each  man  —  "  half  a 
shekel  after  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary  [of]  twenty 
gerahs  the  shekel"  (Ex.  xxx.  13).  Here  the  shekel 
is  evidently  a  weight,  and  of  a  special  system  of 
which  the  standard  examples  were  probably  kept  by 
the  priests.  Throughout  the  Law,  money  is  spoken 
of  as  in  ordinary  use;  but  only  silver  money,  gold 
being  mentioned  as  valuable,  but  not  clearly  as  used 
in  the  same  manner.  This  distinction  appears  at 
ihe  time  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  when  covetous 
Achan  found  in  Jericho  "a  goodly  Babylonish 
];armcnt,  and  two  himdred  shekels  of  silver,  and  a 
tongue  of  gold  of  fifty  shekels  weight "  (.Tosh.  vii. 
11).  Throughout  the  period  before  the  return  from 
3abylon  this  distinction  seems  to  obtain :  whenever 
Mijrthing  of  the  character  of  money  is  mentioned 
ttw  usual  metal  is  silver,  and  gold  generally  occurs 
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as  the  material  of  ornaments  and  costly  works.  A 
passage  in  Isaiah  has  indeed  been  supposed  to  show 
the  use  of  gold  coins  in  that  prophet's  time :  speak- 
ing of  the  makers  of  idols,  he  says,  ♦♦  They  Lavish 
gold  out  of  the  bag,  and  weigh  silver  in  the  balance" 
(xlvi.  6).  The  mention  of  a  bag  is,  however,  a 
very  insufficient  reason  for  the  supposition  that  the 
gold  was  coined  money.  Rings  of  gold  may  have 
been  used  for  money  in  Palestine  as  early  as  this 
time,  since  they  had  been  long  previously  so  used 
in  Egypt;  but  the  passage  probably  refers  to  the 
people  of  Babylon,  who  may  have  had  uncoined 
money  in  both  metals  like  the  Egyptians.  A  etUl 
more  remarkable  passage  would  be  that  in  Ezekiel, 

which  Gesenius  supposes  {Lex.  s.  v.  niLTI^)  to 
mention  brass  as  money,  were  there  any  sound 
reason  for  following  the  Vulg.  in  the  literal  render- 
ing of  Tfritrn?  T|pti?n  ]V^  <7wi«  efusum  eti 
CBS  tuum,  instead  of  reading  "  because  thy  filthiness 
was  poured  out"  with  the  A.  V.  (xvi.  36).  The 
context  does  indeed  admit  the  idea  of  money,  but 
the  sense  of  the  passage  does  not  seem  to  do  so, 
whereas  the  other  translation  is  quite  in  accordance 
with  it,  as  well  as  philologically  admissible  (sefl 
Gesen.  Lex.  1.  c).  The  use  of  brass  money  at  this 
period  seems  unlikely,  as  it  was  of  later  introduction 
in  Greece  than  money  of  other  metals,  at  least  silver 
and  electrum :  it  has,  however,  been  supposed  that 
that  there  was  an  independent  copper  coinage  in 
further  Asia  before  the  introduction  of  silver  monej 
by  the  Seleucidte  and  the  Greek  kings  of  Bac- 
triana. 

We  may  thus  sum  up  our  results  respecting  th« 
money  mentioned  in  the  books  of  Scripture  written 
before  the  return  from  Babylon.  From  the  time 
of  Abraham  silver  money  appears  to  have  beer  in 
general  use  in  Egypt  and  Canaan.  This  money 
was  weighed  when  its  value  had  to  be  determined, 
and  we  may  therefore  conclude  that  it  was  not  of  a 
settled  system  of  weights.  Since  the  money  of 
Egypt  and  that  of  Canaan  are  spoken  of  together 
in  the  account  of  Joseph's  administration  during 
the  famine,  we  may  reasonably  suppose  they  were 
of  the  same  kind ;  a  supposition  which  is  confirmed 
by  our  finding,  from  the  monuments,  that  the  Egyp- 
tians used  uncoined  money  of  gold  and  of  silver. 
It  is  even  probable  that  the  form  in  both  cases  was 
similar  or  the  same,  since  the  ring-money  of  Egypt 
resembles  the  ordinary  ring-money  of  the  Celts, 
among  whom  it  was  probably  first  introduced  by 
the  Phoenician  traders,  so  that  it  is  Hkely  that  this 
form  generally  prevailed  before  the  introduction  of 
coinage.  We  find  no  evidence  in  the  Bible  of  the 
use  of  coined  money  by  the  Jews  before  the  time 
of  Ezra,  when  other  evidence  equally  shows  that  it 
was  current  in  Palestine,  its  general  use  being  prcb 
ably  a  very  recent  change.  This  first  notice  of 
coinage,  exactly  when  we  should  expect  it,  is  not 
to  be  overlooked  as  a  confirmation  of  the  usual 
opinion  as  to  the  dates  of  the  several  books  of  Scrip- 
ture founded  on  their  internal  evidence  and  the 
testimony  of  ancient  writers ;  and  it  lends  no  sup- 
port to  those  theorists  who  attempt  to  show  that 
there  have  been  great  changes  in  the  text.  Minor 
confirmations  of  this  nature  will  be  found  in  the 
later  part  of  this  article. 

II.  CoiNKD  MoNKY.  1.  The  Principal  A f 0116' 
tary  Systems  of  Antiquity.  —  Some  notice  of  the 
principal  monetary  systems  of  antiquity,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  joint  evidence  of  the  coins  and  of 
ancient  writers,  is  necessary  to  render  the  next 
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wction  comprehensible.  We  must  here  distinctly  I 
lay  down  what  we  mean  by  the  difterent  systems 
witli  which  we  shall  compare  the  Hebrew  coinage, 
■8  current  works  are  generally  very  vague  and  dis- 
cordant on  this  subject.  The  common  opinions 
respecting  the  standards  of  antiquity  have  been 
formed  from  a  study  of  the  statements  of  writers 
of  diflcrent  age  ajid  authority,  and  without  a  due 
discrimination  between  weights  and  coins.  The 
ooins,  instead  of  being  taken  as  the  basis  of  all 
hypotheses,  have  been  cited  to  confirm  or  refute 
previous  theories,  and  thus  no  legitimate  induction 
has  been  formed  from  their  study.  If  the  contrary 
method  is  adopted,  it  has  firstly  the  advantage  of 
resting  upon  the  indisputable  authority  of  monu- 
ments which  have  not  been  tampered  Mith;  and, 
in  the  second  place,  it  is  of  an  essentially  inductive 
character.  The  result  simplifies  the  examination 
of  the  statements  of  ancient  writers,  by  showing 
that  they  speak  of  the  same  thing  by  different  names 
on  account  of  a  change  which  the  coins  at  once 
explain,  and  by  indicating  that  probably  at  least 
one  talent  was  only  a  weight,  not  used  for  coined 
money  unless  weighed  in  a  mass. 

The  earliest  Greek  coins,  by  which  we  here  intend 
those  struck  in  the  age  before  the  Persian  War, 
are  of  three  talents  or  standards:  the  Attic,  the 
^ginetan,  and  the  Macedonian  or  earlier  Phoe- 
nician. The  oldest  coins  of  Athens,  of  iEgina, 
and  of  Macedon  and  Thrace,  we  should  select  as 
typical  respectively  of  these  standards;  obtaining 
as  the  weight  of  the  Attic  drachm  about  67-5  grains 
troy,  of  the  ^ginetan,  about  96 ;  and  of  the  Mace- 
donian, about  58  —  or  116,  if  its  drachm  be  what 
is  now  generally  held  to  be  the  didrachm.  The 
electrum  coinage  of  Asia  Minor  probably  affords 
examples  of  the  use  by  the  Greeks  of  a  fourth 
talent,  which  may  be  called  the  later  Phoenician, 
if  we  hold  the  staters  to  have  been  tetradrachms, 
for  their  full  weight  is  about  248  grs. ;  but  it  is 
possible  that  the  pure  gold  which  they  contain, 
about  186  grs.,  should  alone  be  taken  into  account, 
in  which  case  they  would  be  didrachms  on  the 
iEginetan  standard.  Their  division  into  sixths 
(hectae)  may  be  urged  on  either  side.  It  may  be 
supposed  that  the  division  into  oboli  was  retained ; 
sut  then  the  half  hecta  has  its  proper  name,  and 
\8  not  called  an  obolus.  However  this  may  be,  the 
gold  and  silver  coins  found  at  Sardis,  which  we 
may  reasonably  assign  to  Croesus,  are  of  this  weight, 
and  may  be  taken  as  its  earliest  examples,  without 
of  course  proving  it  was  a  Greek  system.  They 
give  a  tetradrachm,  or  equivalent,  of  about  246 
grains,  and  a  drachm  of  61-5:  but  neither  of  these 
joins  is  found  of  this  early  period.  Among  these 
systems  the  Attic  and  the  iKginetan  are  easily 
n?cognized  in  the  classical  writers;  and  the  Mace- 
Ionian  is  probably  their  Alexandrian  talent  of  gold 
and  silver,  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Alexan- 
drian talent  of  copper.  Kespecting  the  two  Phoe- 
nician talents  there  is  some  difficulty.  The  Euboic 
talent  of  the  writers  we  recognize  nowhere  in  the 
coinage.  It  is  useless  to  search  for  isolated  in- 
itances  of  Euboic  weight  in  Euboea  and  elsewhere, 
when  the  coinage  of  the  island  and  ancient  coins 
generally  afford  no  class  on  the  stated  Euboic 
weight.    It  is  still  more  unsound  to  force  an  agree- 
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ment  between  the  Macedonian  talent  of  the  ooloT 
and  the  Euboic  of  the  writers.  It  may  be  sup- 
posed that  the  Euboic  talent  was  ne\er  »i»ed  for 
money;  and  the  statement  of  Herodotus,  that  the 
king  of  Persia  received  his  gold  tribute  by  thit 
weight,  may  mean  no  more  than  that  it  was 
weighed  in  Euboic  talents.  Or  perhaps  the  near- 
ness of  the  Euboic  talent  to  the  Attic  caused  the 
coins  struck  on  the  two  standards  to  approximate 
in  their  weights;  as  the  Cretan  coins  on  the 
JEgmetaxi  standard  were  evidently  lowered  in  weight 
by  the  influence  of  the  Asiatic  ones  on  the  later 
Phoenician  standard. 

We  must  now  briefly  trace  the  history  of  these 
talents. 

(a.)  The  Attic  talent  wa«  from  a  very  early 
period  the  standard  of  Athens.  If  Solon  really 
reduced  the  weight,  we  have  no  money  of  the  city 
of  the  older  cun-ency.  Corinth  followed  the  samt 
system;  and  its  use  was  diflfiised  by  tho  great 
influence  of  these  two  leading  cities.  In  Sicily 
and  Italy,  after,  in  the  case  of  the  former,  a  limited 
use  of  the  JEginetan  talent,  the  Attic  weight  be- 
came universal.  In  Greece  Proper  the  ^ginetan 
talent,  to  the  north  the  Macedonian,  and  in  Asia 
Minor  and  Africa  the  later  Phoenician,  were  long 
its  rivals,  until  Alexander  made  the  Attic  standard 
universal  throughout  his  empire,  and  Carthage 
alone  maintained  an  independent  system.  After 
Alexander's  time  the  other  talents  were  partly 
restored,  but  the  Attic  always  remained  the  chief. 
From  the  earliest  period  of  which  we  have  speci- 
mens of  money  on  this  standard  to  the  time  of  the 
Koman  dominion  it  suffered  a  great  depreciation, 
the  drachm  falling  from  67-5  grains  to  about  65-5 
under  Alexander,  and  about  55  under  the  early 
Ctesars.  Its  later  depreciation  was  rather  by  adul- 
teration than  by  lessening  of  weight. 

(b.)  The  ^ginetan  talent  was  mainly  used  in 
Greece  Proper  and  the  islands,  and  seems  to  have 
been  annihilated  by  Alexander,  unless  indeed  after- 
wards restored  in  one  or  two  remote  towns,  as 
Leucas  in  Acarnania,  or  by  the  general  issue  of  a 
coin  equally  assignable  to  it  or  the  Attic  standard 
as  a  heniidrachm  or  a  tetrobolon. 

(c. )  The  Macedonian  talent,  besides  being  used 
in  Macedon  and  in  some  Thracian  cities  before 
Alexander,  was  the  standard  of  the  great  Phoe- 
nician cities  under  Persian  rule,  and  was  afterwards 
restored  in  most  of  them.  It  was  adopted  in 
Egypt  by  the  first  Ptolemy,  and  also  mainly  used 
by  the  later  Sicilian  tyrants,  whose  money  we 
believe  imitates  that  of  the  Egyptian  sovereigns. 
It  might  have  been  imagined  that  Ptolemy  did  not 
borrow  the  talent  of  Macedon,  but  struck  money 
on  the  standard  of  Egypt,  which  the  commerce  of 
that  country  might  have  spread  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean in  a  remote  age,  had  not  a  recent  discovery 
shown  that  the  Egyptian  standard  of  weight  waa 
much  heavier,  and  even  in  excess  of  the  ^ginetan 
drachm,  the  unit  being  above  140  grs.,  the  half 
of  which,  again,  is  greater  than  any  of  the  drachma 
of  the  other  three  standards.  It  cannot  therefore 
be  compared  with  any  of  them. 

((/.)  The  later  Phoenician  talent  was  always  used 
for  the  official  coinage  of  the  Persian  kings  and 
commanders,"  and  after  the  earliest  period  was  very 


«  Mr.  Waddington  has  shown  {Melanges  de  Numis- 
matique)  that  the  so-called  coins  of  the  satraps  were 
gever  issued  excepting  when  these  govern  ors  were  in 
tomToand  of  expeditions,  and  were  therefore  invested 


with  special  powers.  This  discovery  explains  th« 
putting  to  death  of  Aryandes,  satrap  of  Egypt,  fd 
striking  a  coinage  of  his  own. 
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reneral  in  the  Persian  empire.  After  Alexander,  it 
iras  scarcely  used  excepting  in  coast-towns  of  Asia 
Minor,  at  Carthage,  and  in  the  Phoenician  town  of 
Aradiis. 

Respecting  the  Roman  coinage  it  is  onlj  neces- 
lary  here  to  state  that  tlie  origin  of  the  weights 
of  its  gold  and  silver  money  is  undoubtedly  Greek, 
and  that  the  denarius,  the  chief  coin  of  the  latter 
metal,  was  under  the  early  emperors  equivalent  to 
the  Attic  drachm,  then  greatly  depreciated. 

2.  Coined  Money  mentiontd  in  the  Bible.  —  The 
earliest  distinct  mention  of  coins  in  the  Bible  is 
held  to  refer  to  the  Persian  money.  In  Ezra  (ii. 
69,  viii.  27)  and  Nehemiah  (vii.  70,  71,  72)  current 

gold  coins  are  spoken  of  under  the  name  pD?"^^, 
^"IS^IW,  which  only  occurs  in  the  plural,  and  ap- 
pears to  correspond  to  the  Greek  araT^p  Aapei- 
k6s  or  AapeiK6s,  the  Daric  of  numismatists.  The 
renderings  of  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.,  ^pvaovsy  soU- 
du8,  drachma^  especially  the  first  and  second,  lend 
weight  to  the  idea  that  this  was  the  standard  gold 
coin  at  tlie  time  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  and  this 
would  explain  the  use  of  the  same  name  in  the 
First  Book  of  Chronicles  (xxix.  7),  in  the  account 
of  the  offerings  of  David's  great  Uien  for  the  Tem- 
ple, where  it  would  be  employed  instead  of  shekel, 
as  a  Greek  would  use  the  term  stater.  [See  Art. 
Daric] 
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Daric.  Obv. :  King  of  Persia  to  the  right,  kneeling, 
bearing  bow  and  javelin.  Rev. :  Irregular  incuse 
square.     Britisb  Museum. 

The  Apocrypha  contains  the  earliest  distinct 
allusion  to  the  coining  of  Jewish  money,  where  it 
is  narrated,  in  the  First  Book  of  IMaccahees,  that 
Antiochus  VII.  granted  to  Simon  the  INIaccabee 
permission  to  coin  money  with  his  own  stamp,  as 
well  as  other  privileges  (Kal  eVeTpeifa  <roi  iroiria-ai 
KSfjLua  t^iov  vSjXKTjxa  Trij  x^P^  (^ov.  xv.  6).  This 
was  in  the  fourth  year  of  Simon's  pontificate,  n.  C. 
140.  It  must  be  noted  that  Demetrius  II.  had  in 
the  first  5'ear  of  Simon,  b.  c.  143,  made  a  most 
important  decree  granting  freedom  to  the  Jewish 
people,  which  gave  occasion  to  the  dating  of  their 
cftiitracts  and  covenants,  — "  In  the  first  year  of 
Simon  the  great  high-priest,  the  leader,  and  chief 
of  the  Jews"  (xiii.  34-42),  a  form  which  .losephus 
gives  differently,  "  In  the  first  year  of  Simon, 
i>enefactor  of  the  Jews,  and  ethnarch  "  {Ant.  xiii. 
6). 

The  earliest  Jewish  coins  were  until  lately  con- 
lidered  to  have  been  struck  by  S|non  on  receiving 
Uie  permission  of  Antiochus  VII.  They  may  be 
t<hu3  described,  following  M.  de  Saulcy's  arrange- 
Tient :  — 

SILVER. 

1.  bWnU?"^  bpti:?,  ««  Shekel  of  Israel."     Vaae, 

above  which  S  [Year]  1. 

I^  r^]D^X^  rhwr^'^,  "Jerusalem  the  holy." 
Grtnch  bearing  three  flowei^.     M. 


2.  bptrn  '^Sn,  "Half-shekel."     Same  typi 
and  date. 


Ip' nt271p  nVj:7'n\    same  type.   M,  (Cus> 
B.  M. 

3.  bWntt?''  bpir,  «  Shekel  of  Israel."     Same 
type,  above  which  ^W  (3  HDIZ?),  «  Year  2." 

^  nWT^'^U  D>bli71-1\     Same  type.     M. 

4.  bp:Z?rT  ^l^n,     «  Half-shekel."     Same  type 
and  date. 

I^  n^7npn  D'>b^7'n\     same  type.    M. 


5.  bS-ltt?"^  bp^7,  «  Shekel  of  Israel." 

type,  above  which  !ltt7  (3  HDli?),  "Year  3." 

I^  n^7*npn  D>b^7n\  same  type.  A 
(Cut)  B.  M. 

COPPER. 

1.  •'Vn  37nnS  ryyW,  "Year  four:  Half 
A  fruit,  lietween  two  sheaves  f 

^  ]V!J  nbs:ib,  "Of  the  redemption  of 
Zion."     Palm-tree  between  two  baskets  f    J^. 


2.  3?"^^  ^n-1«  n^W,  "Year  four:  Quarter 
Two  sheaves  f 

I^  )T^  nbs:ib,  "Of  the  redemption  of 
Zion."  A  fruit.  JE.  (Cut)  Mr.  Wigan'a  col 
lection. 

3.  37mW  row,  "Year  four."  A  $l,en/  U 
tween  two  fruits? 
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I^r  1V!5    nbwnb,   "Of  the   redemption   of 
Zion."     Vaae.     M.    (Cut)  Wigan. 


The  average  weight  of  the  silver  coins  is  about 
S20  grains  troy  for  the  shekel,  and   110  for  the 

half-sliekel.o  The  name,  from  V|'2l?^  shows  that 
the  shekel  was  the  Jewish  stater.  Tlie  determina- 
tion of  the  standard  weight  of  the  shekel,  which, 
be  it  remembered,  was  a  weight  as  well  as  a  coin, 
and  of  its  relation  to  the  other  weights  used  by 
tiie  Hebrews,  belongs  to  another  article  [Weights 
AND  Measures]  :  here  we  have  only  to  consider 
its  relation  to  the  different  talents  of  antiquity. 
The  shekel  corresponds  almost  exactly  to  the  tetra- 
drachm  or  didrachm  of  the  earlier  Phoenician  talent 
in  use  in  the  cities  of  Phoenicia  under  Persian 
rule,  and  after  Alexander's  time  at  Tyre,  Sidon, 
and  lierytus,  as  well  as  in  I'-gypt.  It  is  repre- 
sented in  the  LXX.  by  didrachm,  a  rendering 
which  has  occasioned  great  difficulty  to  numis- 
matists. Col.  Leake  suggested,  but  did  not  adopt, 
what  we  have  no  doulit  is  the  true  explanation. 
After  speaking  of  the  shekel  as  probably  the  Phoe- 
nician and  Hebrew  unit  of  weight,  he  adds:  "  This 
weight  appears  to  have  been  the  same  as  the 
Egyptian  unit  of  weight,  for  we  learn  from  Hora- 
pollo  that  the  Movds,  or  unit,  which  they  held  to 
be  the  basis  of  all  numeration,  was  equal  to  two 
drachmae;  and  SiSpoxAtoj/  is  employed  synony- 
mously with  aiKXos  for  the  Hebrew  word  shekel 
by  the  Greek  Septuagint;  consequently,  the  shekel 
and  the  didrachmon  were  of  the  same  weight.  1 
am  aware  that  some  learned  commentators  are 
of  opinion  that  the  translators  here  meant  a  di- 
drachmon of  the  Graeco-r^gyptian  scale,  which 
weighed  about  110  grains;  but  it  is  hardly  credible 
that  SiSpaxfiov  should  have  been  thus  employed 
without  any  distinguishing  epithet,  at  a  time  when 
the  Ptolemaic  scale  was  yet  of  recent  origin  [in 
Egypt],  the  word  didrachmon  on  the  other  hand, 
having  for  ages  been  applied  to  a  silver  money,  of 
about  130  grains,  in  the  currency  of  all  cities  which 
follow  the  Attic  or  Corijithian  standard,  as  well  as 
in  the  silver  money  of  Alexander  the  Great  and 
[n)ost  of  J  his  successors.  In  all  these  currencies, 
Hs  well  as  in  those  of  Lydia  and  Persia,  the  stater 
was  an  Attic  didrachmon,  or,  at  least,  with  no 
greater  difference  of  standard  than  occurs  among 
modern  nations  using  a  denomination  of  weight  or 
measure  common  to  all ;  and  hence  the  word  8i- 
^paxfJ-ov  was  at  length  employed  as  a  measure  of 
veight,  without  any  reference  to  its  origin  in  the 
Attic  drachma.  Thus  we  find  the  drachma  of  gold 
iescribed  as  equivalent  to  ten  didrachma,  and  the 
Salf-shekel  of  the  Pentateuch,  translated  by  the 
Septuagint  rl  ^jxiav  tov  5i8pdxfJiov.  There  can 
De  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  Attic,  and  not 
(he  Grseco-Egyptian  didrachmon,  was  intended  by 


a  Coins  are  not  always  exact  in  relative  weight :  In 
■DC  modern  coinages  the  smaller  coins  are  intcntion- 
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them."  lie  goes  on  to  conjecture  that  Moget 
adopted  the  I'^yptian  tmit,  and  to  state  tlie  im> 
portance  of  distinguishing  between  the  Mosaic 
weight  and  the  extant  Jewish  shekel.  "  It  ap- 
pears," he  continues,  "  that  the  half-shekel  of  ran- 
som had,  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  been  converted 
into  the  payment  of  a  didrachmon  to  the  Tenii)Ie : 
and  two  of  these  didraclima  formed  a  stater  of  the 
Jewish  currency.  Tiiis  stater  was  evidently  the 
extant  '  Shekel  Israel,'  which  was  a  tetradrachmon 
of  the  Ptolemaic  scale,  though  generally  below  thn 
standard  weight,  like  most  of  the  extant  specimens 
of  the  Ptolemies;  the  didrachmon  paid  to  the 
Temple  M'as,  therefore,  of  the  same  monetary  scale. 
Thus  the  duty  to  the  Temple  was  converted  from 
the  half  of  an  Attic  to  the  whole  of  a  Ptolemaic 
didrachmon,  and  the  tax  was  nominally  raised  in 
the  proportion  of  about  105  to  65 ;  but  probably 
the  value  of  silver  had  fallen  as  much  in  the  two 
preceding  centuries.  It  was  natural  that  the  Jews, 
when  they  began  to  strike  money,  should  have 
revived  the  old  name  shekel,  and  applied  it  to  their 
stater,  or  principal  coin ;  and  equally  so,  that  they 
should  have  adopted  the  scale  of  the  neighboring 
opulent  and  powerful  kingdom,  the  money  of  which 
they  must  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  employ- 
ing. The  inscription  on  the  coin  appears  to  have 
been  expressly  intended  to  distinguish  the  mone- 
tary shekel  or  stater  from  the  Shekel  ha-Kodesh, 
or  Shekel  of  the  Sanctuary."  Appendix  to  Nu- 
mismata  Ilellenica,  pp.  2,  3. 

The  great  point  here  gained  is  that  the  Egyptian 
unit  was  a  didrachm,  a  conclusion  confirmed  by  the 
discovery  of  an  Egyptian  weight  not  greatly  ex- 
ceeding the  Attic  didrachm.  The  conjecture,  how- 
ever, that  the  LXX.  intend  the  -Attic  weight  ia 
forced,  and  leads  to  this  double  dilemma,  the  sup- 
position that  the  didrachm  of  the  LXX.  is  a  shekel 
and  that  of  the  N.  T.  half  a  stater,  which  is  the 
same  as  half  a  shekel,  and  that  the  tribute  was 
greatly  raised,  whereas  there  is  no  evidence  that  in 
the  N.  T.  the  term  didrachm  is  not  used  in  exactly 
the  same  sense  as  in  the  LXX.  The  natural  ex- 
planation seems  to  us  to  be  that  the  Alexandrian 
Jews  adopted  for  the  shekel  the  term  didrachm  as 
the  common  name  of  the  coin  corresponding  in 
weight  to  it,  and  tliat  it  thus  became  in  Hebra- 
istic Greek  tlie  equivalent  of  shekel.  There  is  no 
ground  for  supposing  a  difference  in  use  in  the 
LXX.  and  N.  T.,  more  especially  as  there  happen 
to  have  been  few,  if  any,  didrachms  current  in  Pal- 
estine in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  a  fact  which  gives 
great  significance  to  the  finding  of  the  stater  in  the 
fish  by  St.  Peter,  showing  the  minute  accuracy  of 
the  Evangelist.  The  Ptolemaic  weight,  not  being 
Egyptian  but  Phoenician,  chanced  to  agree  with 
the  Hebrew,  which  was  probably  derived  from  the 
same  source,  the  primitive  system  of  Palestine,  and 
perhaps  of  Habylon  also.  —  Kespecting  the  weights 
of  the  copper  coins  we  cannot  as  yet  speak  with 
any  confidence. 

The  fabric  of  the  silver  coins  aboA'e  described  is 
so  different  from  that  of  any  other  ancient  money, 
that  it  is  extremely  hard  to  base  any  argument  on 
it  alone,  and  the  cases  of  other  special  classes,  as 
the  ancient  money  of  Cyprus,  show  the  danger  of 
such  reasoning.  Some  have  been  disposed  to  c(n- 
sider  that  it  proves  that  these  coins  cannot  be  later 
than  the  time  of  Nehemiah,  others  will  not  admit 


ally  heavier  than  they  would  be  if  exact  dlTiaioui  d 

the  larger. 
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t  to  be  later  than  Alexander's  time,  while  some 
rtill  hold  (hat  it  is  not  too  archaic  for  the  Macca- 
Dean  period.  Against  its  being  assigned  to  the 
earlier  dates  we  may  remark  that  the  forms  are  too 
exact,  and  that  apart  from  style,  which  we  do  not 
exclude  in  considering  fabric,  the  mere  mechanical 
work  is  like  that  of  the  coins  of  I'hoenician  towns 
struck  under  the  Seleucidaj.  The  decisive  evidence, 
however,  is  to  be  found  by  a  comparison  of  the 
copper  coins  which  cannot  be  doubted  to  complete 
the  series.  These,  tliough  in  some  cases  of  a  sim- 
ilar style  to  the  silver  coins,  are  generally  far  more 
like  the  undoubted  pieces  of  the  Maccabees. 

The  inscriptions  of  these  coins,  and  all  the  other 
Hebrew  inscriptions  of  Jewish  coins,  are  in  a  char- 
acter of  which  there  are  few  other  examples.  As 
Gesenius  has  observed  (^(Iram.  §  5),  it  bears  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  Samaritan  and  Phoeni- 
cian, and  we  may  add  to  the  Aramaean  of  coins, 
which  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the 
Aramaean  of  the  pap3ri  louiid  in  r>gypt.«  The  use 
of  this  character  does  not  afford  any  positive  evi- 
dence as  to  age;  but  it  is  important  to  notice  that, 
although  it  is  found  upon  the  Maccabean  coins, 
there  is  no  palaeographic  reason  why  the  pieces  of 
doubtful  time  bearing  it  should  not  be  as  early  as 
the  Persian  period. 

The  meaning  of  the  inscriptions  does  not  offer 
matter  for  controversy.  Their  nature  would  indi- 
cate a  period  of  Jewish  freedom  from  Greek  influ- 
ence as  well  as  independence,  and  the  use  of  an 
era  dating  from  its  commencement.  The  form  used 
on  the  copper  coins  clearly  shows  the  second  and 
third  points.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  dating 
is  by  the  sabbatical  or  jubilee  year,  since  the  re- 
demption of  Zion  is  particularized.  These  are  sep- 
arated from  the  known  Maccabean  and  later  coins 
by  the  absence  of  Hellenism,  and  connected  with 
them  by  the  want  of  perfect  uniformity  in  their  in- 
scriptions, a  point  indicative  of  a  time  of  national 
decay  like  that  which  followed  the  dominion  of  the 
earlier  Maccabees.     Here  it  may  be  remarked  that 

the  idea  of  Cavedoni,  that  the  form  D*>b{271~l^, 

succeeding  in  the  second  year  to  D  vli^TT^,  is  to 
be  taken  as  a  dual,  because  in  that  year  (accord- 
ing to  his  view  of  the  age  of  the  coins)  the  fortress 
of  Sion  was  taken  from  the  Syrians  {Num.  B'ibl. 
p.  23),  notwithstanding  its  ingenuity  must,  as  De 
Saulcy  has  already  said,  be  considered  untenable. 

The  old  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  the  types 
of  the  shekels  and  half-shekels,  that  they  represent 
the  pot  of  manna  and  Aaron's  rod  that  budded, 
seems  to  us  remarkably  consistent  with  the  inscrip- 
tio*»f>  and  with  what  we  should  expect.  Cavedoni 
has  suggested,  however,  that  the  one  type  is  simply 
a  vase  of  the  Temple,  and  the  other  a  lily,  arguing 
against  the  old  explanation  of  the  former  that  the 
l)ot  of  manna  had  a  cover,  which  this  vase  has  not. 
But  it  may  be  replied,  that  perhaps  this  vase  had 
a  flat  cover,  that  on  later  coins  a  vase  is  represented 
both  with  and  without  a  cover,  and  that  the  differ- 
ent forms  given  to  the  vase  which  is  so  constant  on 
the  Jewish  coins  seem  to  indicate  that  it  is  a  rep- 
resentation of  something  like  the  pot  of  manna  lost 
when  Nebuchadnezzar  took  Jerusalem,  an</  :f 
irhich  there  vis  therefore  only  a  traditional  recol- 
jBction. 
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a  See  Mr.  Waddingtoa's  paper  on  the  so-called 
«»p  coins  {Melanges  de  Numismatique). 


Respecting  the  exact  meaning  of  the  types  of  the 
copper,  save  the  vase,  it  is  dithcult  to  form  a  prob- 
able conjecture.  They  may  reasonably  be  supposed 
to  have  a  reference  to  the  great  festivals  of  th« 
Jewish  year,  which  were  connected  with  thanks- 
giving for  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  But  it  may,  on 
the  other  hand,  be  suggested  that  they  merely  in- 
dicate the  products  of  the  Holy  Land,  the  fertility 
of  which  is  so  prominently  brought  forward  in  the 
Scriptures.  With  this  idea  the  representation  of 
the  vine-leaf  and  bunch  of  giai)e3  upon  the  later 
coins  would  seem  to  tally ;  but  it  must  be  recol- 
lected that  the  lower  portion  of  a  scries  generally 
shows  a  departure  or  divergence  from  the  higher  in 
the  intention  of  its  types,  so  aa  to  be  an  imsafe 
guide  in  interpretation. 

Upon  the  copper  coins  we  have  especially  to  ob- 
serve, as  already  hinted,  that  they  form  an  impor- 
tant guide  in  judging  of  the  age  of  the  silver. 
That  they  really  belong  to  the  same  time  is  not  to 
be  doubted.  Everything  but  the  style  proves  this. 
Their  issue  in  the  4th  year,  after  the  silver  cease 
in  the  3d  year,  their  types  and  inscriptions,  leave 
no  room  for  doubt.  The  style  is  remarkably  dif- 
ferent, and  we  have  selected  two  specimens  for  en- 
graving, which  afford  examples  of  their  diversity. 
We  venture  to  think  that  the  difference  between 
the  silver  coins  engraved,  and  the  small  copper 
corn,  which  most  nearly  resembles  them  in  the 
form  of  the  letters,  is  almost  as  great  as  that  be- 
tween the  large  copper  one  and  the  copper  pieces 
of  John  Hyrcanus.  The  snuU  copper  coin,  be  it 
remembered,  more  nearly  resembles  the  silver  money 
than  does  the  large  one. 

Prom  this  inquiry  we  may  lay  down  the  follow- 
ing particulars  as  a  basis  for  the  attributioix  of  thia 
class.  1.  The  shekels,  half-shekels,  and  correspond- 
ing copper  cohis,  may  be  on  the  evidence  of  fabric 
and  inscriptions  of  any  age  from  Alexander's  time 
until  the  earlier  period  of  the  Alaccabees.  2.  They 
must  belong  to  a  time  of  independence,  and  one  at 
which  Greek  influence  was  excluded.  3.  They  date 
from  an  era  of  Jewish  independence. 

M.  de  Saulcy,  struck  by  the  ancient  appearance 
of  the  silver  coins,  and  disregarding  the  difference 
in  style  of  the  copper,  has  conjectured  that  the 
whole  class  was  struck  at  some  early  period  of 
prosperity.  He  fixes  upon  the  pontificate  of  Jad- 
dua,  and  supposes  them  to  have  been  first  issued 
when  Alexander  granted  great  privileges  to  the 
Jews.  If  it  be  admitted  that  this  was  an  occasion 
from  which  an  era  might  be  reckoned,  there  is  a 
serious  difficulty  in  the  style  of  the  copper  coins, 
and  those  who  have  practically  studied  the  subject 
of  the  fabric  of  coins  will  admit  that,  though  archaic 
style  may  be  long  preserved,  there  can  be  no  mis 
take  as  to  late  style,  the  earlier  limits  of  which  are 
far  more  rigorously  fixed  than  the  later  limits  of 
archaic  style.  But  there  is  another  diflBculty  of 
even  a  graver  nature.  Alexander,  who  was  essen- 
tially a  practical  genius,  suppressed  all  the  varying 
weights  of  money  in  his  empire  excepting  the  At- 
tic, which  he  made  the  lawful  standard.  Philip  had 
struck  his  gold  on  the  Attic  weight,  his  silver  on 
the  Macedonian.  Alexander  even  changed  his  native 
currency  in  carrying  out  this  great  commercial  ns- 
form,  of  which  the  importance  has  never  been  recog- 
nized. Is  it  likely  that  he  would  have  allowed  a 
new  currency  to  have  been  issued  by  Jaddua  on  a 
system  different  from  the  Attic?  If  it  be  urged 
that  this  was  a  sacred  coinage  for  the  tribute,  and 
that  therefore  an  exception  may  have  been  made, 
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it  must  be  recollected  that  an  excess  of  weight 
would  not  have  been  so  serious  a  matter  as  a  defi- 
ciency, and  besides  that  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that 
the  shekels  follow  a  Jewish  weight.  On  these 
grounds,  therefore,  we  feel  bound  to  reject  M.  de 
Saulcy's  theory. 

The  basis  we  have  laid  down  is  in  entire  accord- 
ance with  the  old  theory,  that  this  class  of  coins 
was  issued  by  Simon  the  Maccabee.  M.  de  Saulcy 
would,  however,  urge  against  our  conclusion  the 
circumstance  that  he  has  attributed  small  copper 
coins,  all  of  one  and  the  same  class,  to  Judas  the 
Maccabee,  Jonathan,  and  John  Hyrcanus,  and  that 
the  very  dissimilar  coins  hitherto  attributed  to 
Simon  must  therefore  be  of  another  period.  If 
these  attributions  be  correct,  his  deduction  is  per- 
fectly sound,  but  the  circumstance  that  Simon 
alone  is  unrepresented  in  the  series,  whereas  we 
have  most  reason  to  look  for  coins  of  him,  is  ex- 
tremely suspicious.  We  shall,  however,  show  in 
discussing  tliis  class,  that  we  have  discovered  evi- 
dence which  seems  to  us  sufficient  to  induce  us  to 
abandon  M.  de  Saulcy's  classification  of  copper 
coins  to  Judas  and  Jonathan,  and  to  commence 
the  series  with  those  of  John  Hyrcanus.  For  the 
present  therefore  we  adhere  to  the  old  attribution 
of  the  shekels,  half-shekels,  and  similar  copper 
coins,  to  Simon  the  INIaccabee. 

We  now  give  a  list  of  all  the  principal  copper 
coins  of  a  later  date  than  those  of  the  class  de- 
scribed above  and  anterior  to  Herod,  according  to 
M.  de  Saulcy's  arrangement. 

corrER  COINS. 
1.  Judaa  Maccabceus. 
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Within  a  wreath  of  olive  ? 


"Judah, 

the  illustrious  priest, 

and  friend  of  the  Jews.' 


I^.  Two  cornua  copise  united,  within  which 
pomegranate.    M.     W. 

2.  Jonathan. 


"  Jonathan 

the  high-priest, 

friend  of  the  Jews." 


Within  a  wreath  of  olive  t 
^.  Theiame.    JE,.    W. 


I^.  The  same.     M.    W. 
3.  Simon. 
(Wanting.) 
4.  John  Uyrcanm, 


"John 

the  high-prifltt, 

and  fiieod  of  the  Jewi  < 


A 

Within  a  wreath  of  olive  f 
I^.  Two  cornua  copiae,  within  which  a 
granate.     M. 


I^.  The  same.    M.    W. 

5.  Judas-Arisiobulm  and  Anligonui, 

lOTAA  .  . 
BA2IA  ? 

A? 

Within  a  crown. 

I^.  Two  cornua  copiae,  within  which  a  pomr 
granate. 

Similar  coins. 

7.  Alexander  Jannceus. 


(A.)  BASIAEft OT  (BASIAEftJ 

AAEHANAPOT).     Anchor. 

I^.  "]br)n  inbl^,  «« Jonathan  the  king  • 
within  the  spokes  of  a  wheel.     M.     W. 
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vtJ.)  A25 AEHANAPO.     Anchor. 

I^.  *7^^^  l*^^  •  •  •  "^ ;  within  the  spokes 
of  a  wheel.     M.     ^Y. 

(C.)  BA5IAEn5  AAEHANAPOT.     Anchor. 

-jb^n    ^n3in%     "Jonathan    the    king." 
Tlower. 

The  types  of  this  last  coin  resemble  those  of  one 
cf  Antiochus  VII. 

(D.)  BA5IAEn5  AAEHANA  .  .  .  Anchor. 

JE^'.  Star. 

Alexandra. 

BA2IAI5  AAEHANA.     Anchor. 

ISf.  Star:  within  the  rays  nearly-ef&ced  Hebrew 
inscription. 

Hyrcanus  (no  coins). 

Aristobulus  (no  coins). 

Hyrcanus  restored  (no  coins). 

Oligarchy  (no  coins). 

Aristobulus  and  Alexander  (no  coins). 

Hyrcanus  again  restored  (no  coins). 
Antigonu$. 


....  irONOT  (BA2IAEfl2  ANTirONOT) 
around  a  crown. 

^ "^nn-^  (b-rnn  pDn  n\nntt?) 

«  Mattathiah  tl\e  high-priest  "  ?     M.     W. 

This  arrangement  is  certainly  the  most  satisfac- 
tory that  has  been  yet  proposed,  but  it  presents 
gerious  difficulties.  The  most  obvious  of  these  is 
the  absence  of  coins  of  Simon,  for  whose  money  we 
have  more  reason  to  look  than  for  that  of  any  other 
Jewish  ruler.  INI.  de  Saulcy's  suggestion  that  we 
may  some  day  find  his  coins  is  a  scarcely  satisfac- 
tory answer,  for  this  would  imply  that  he  struck 
very  few  coins,  whereas  all  the  other  princes  in  the 
list,  Judas  only  excepted,  struck  many,  judging 
from  those  found.  Tliat  Judas  should  have  struck 
but  few  coins  is  extremely  probable  from  the  un- 
settled state  of  the  country  during  his  rule;  but 
the  prosperous  government  of  Simon  seems  to  re- 
quire a  large  issue  of  money.  A  second  difficulty 
is  that  *he  series  of  small  copper  coins,  having  the 
same,  or  essentially  the  same,  reverse-type,  com- 
mences with  Jud;is,  and  should  rather  Oj.amence 
with  Simon.  A  third  difficulty  is  that  Judas  bears 
the  title  of  priest,  and  probably  of  high- priest,  for 

the  word    ^YTl  is  extremely  doubtful,  and  the 
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extraordinary  variations  and  blunders  in  the  in^ 
scriptions  of  these  copper  coins  make  it  more  prob- 
able that  vlli  is  the  term,  whereas  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  that  he  took  the  office  of  high-priest.  It 
is,  however,  just  possible  that  he  may  have  taken 
an  inferior  title,  while  acting  as  high-priest  during 
the  lifetime  of  Alcinms.  These  objections  are,  how- 
ever, all  trifling  in  comparison  with  one  that  seems 
never  to  have  struck  any  inquirer.  These  small 
copper  coins  have  for  the  main  part  of  their  reverse- 
type  a  Greek  symbol,  the  united  cornua  copiae,  and 
tliey  therefore  distinctly  belong  to  a  period  of  Greek 
influence.  Is  it  possil)le  that  Judas  the  Mixccabee, 
the  restorer  of  the  Jewish  worship,  and  the  sworn 
enemy  of  all  heathen  customs,  could  have  struck 
money  with  a  type  derived  from  the  heathen,  and 
used  by  at  least  one  of  the  hated  family  that  then 
oppressed  Israel,  a  type  connected  with  idolatry, 
and  to  a  Jew  as  forbidden  as  any  other  of  the  rep- 
resentations on  the  coins  of  the  Gentiles  ?  It  seems 
to  us  that  this  is  an  impossiliility,  and  that  the  use 
of  such  a  type  points  to  the  time  when  prosperity 
had  corrupted  the  ruling  flvmily  and  Greek  usages 
once  more  were  powerful  in  tlieir  influence.  This 
period  may  be  considered  to  commence  in  the  rule 
of  John  Hyrcanus,  whose  adoption  of  foreign  cus- 
toms is  evident  in  the  naming  of  his  sons  far  more 
than  in  the  jwlicy  he  followed.  If  we  examine  the 
whole  series,  the  coins  bearing  the  name  of  "  John 
the  high -priest"  are  the  best  in  execution,  and 
therefore  have  some  clivim  to  be  considered  the 
earliest. 

It  is  important  to  endeavor  to  trace  the  origin 
of  the  type  which  we  are  discussing.  The  two 
cornua  copiae  first  occur  on  the  Egyptian  coins, 
and  indicate  two  sovereigns.  In  the  money  of  the 
Seleucidae  the  type  probably  originated  at  a  mar- 
riage with  an  Egyptian  princess.  The  cornua 
copiae,  as  represented  on  the  Jewish  coins,  are  first 
found,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  on  a  coin  of  Alex- 
ander II.  Zebina  (n.  c.  128-1 22),  who,  be  it  rec- 
ollected, was  set  up  by  Ptolemy  Physcon.  The 
type  occurs,  however,  in  a  different  form  on  the 
unique  tetradrachm  of  Cleopatra,  ruling  alone,  in 
the  British  jNIuseuni,  but  it  may  have  been  adopted 
on  her  marriage  with  Alexander  i-  Balas  (r.  c 
150).  Yet  even  this  earlier  date  is  after  the  rule 
of  Judas  (b.  c.  167-161),  and  in  the  midst  of  that 
of  Jonathan ;  and  Alexander  Zebina  was  contem- 
porary with  John  Hyrcanus.  We  have  seen  that 
Alexander  Janiiaeus  (b.  c.  105-78)  seems  to  have 
followed  a  type  of  Atitiochus  VII.  Sidetes,  of  which 
there  are  coins  dated  B.  c.  1;J2-1.j1. 

Thus  far  there  is  high  probability  that  INI.  do 
Saulcy's  attributions  before  .lohn  Hyrcanus  are  ex- 
tremely doubtful.  This  probability  has  been  almost 
changed  to  certainty  by  a  discovery  the  writer  has 
recently  had  the  good  fortune  to  make.  The  acute 
Barth^Iemy  mentions  a  coin  of  "Jonathan  the 
high-priest,"  on  which  he  jjerceived  traces  of  the 
words  BASIAEHS  AAEHANAPOT,  and  he  ac- 
cordingly conjectures  that  these  coins  are  of  the 
same  class  as  the  bilingual  ones  of  Alexander  Jan- 
najus,  holding  them  both  to  be  of  Jonathan,  and 
the  latter  to  mark  tlie  close  alliance  between  that 
ruler  and  Alexander  I.  Balas.  An  examination  oi 
the  money  of  Jonathan  the  high-priest  has  led  ua 
to  the  discovery  that  many  of  his  coins  are  restruck, 
that  some  of  these  restruck  coins  exhibit  traces  of 
Greek  inscriptions,  showing  the  original  pieces  to 
be  probably  of  the  class  attributed  to  Alexander 
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JannsBUS  by  M.  do  Saulcy,  and  tliat  one  of  the 
latter  distinctly  bears  the  letters  ANAI.  T  [AAEH- 
ANAPOT]-  The  two  impressions  of  restruck  coins 
are  in  general  of  closely  consecutive  dates,  the  ob- 
ject of  restriking  having  usually  been  to  destroy  an 
obnoxious  coinage.  That  this  was  the  motive  in 
the  present  instance  appears  from  the  large  number 
of  restruck  coins  among  those  with  the  name  of 
Jonathan  the  high-priest,  whereas  we  know  of  no 
other  restruck  Jewish  coins,  and  from  the  change 
in  the  style  from  Jonathan  the  king  to  Jonathan 
Uie  high-priest. 

Under  these  circumstances  but  two  attributions 
of  the  bilingual  coins,  upon  which  ever}  thing  de- 
|»ends,  can  be  entertained,  either  that  they  are  of 
Jonathan  the  ]Maccabee  in  alliance  with  Alexander 
I.  Balas,  or  that  they  are  of  Alexander  Jannaius; 
the  Jewish  prince  having,  in  either  case,  changed 
his  coinage.  AVe  learn  from  the  case  of  Antigonus 
that  double  names  were  not  unknown  in  the  family 
of  the  JIaccabees.  To  the  former  attribution  there 
are  the  following  objections.  1.  On  the  bilingual 
coins  the  title  Jonathan  the  king  corresponds  to 
Alexander  the  king,  implying  that  the  same  prince 
is  intended,  or  two  princes  of  equal  rank.  2.  Al- 
though Alexander  I.  Balas  sent  j)reseiits  of  a  royal 
character  to  Jonathan,  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that 
the  Jewish  prince  would  have  taken  the  regal  title, 
or  that  the  king  of  Syria  would  have  actually 
granted  it.  3.  The  Greek  coins  of  Jewish  fabric 
with  the  inscription  Alexander  the  king,  would 
have  to  be  assigned  to  the  Syrian  Alexander  I., 
jistead  of  the  Jewish  king  of  the  same  name.  i.  It 
would  be  most  strange  if  Jonathan  should  have  first 
struck  coins  with  Alexander  I.,  and  then  cancelled 
that  coinage  and  issued  a  fresh  llel)rew  coinage  of 
his  own  and  Greek  of  the  Syrian  king,  the  whole 
series  moreover,  excepting  those  with  only  the  He- 
brew inscription,  having  been  issued  within  the 
years  b.  c.  153-146,  eight  out  of  the  nineteen  of 
Jonathan's  rule.  5.  Tlie  reign  of  Alexander  Jan- 
nsBUS  would  be  unrepresented  in  the  coinage.  To 
the  second  attribution  there  is  this  objection,  that 
it  is  unlikely  that  Alexander  Jannaeus  would  have 
changed  the  title  of  king  for  that  of  high-priest; 
but  to  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  his  quarrel  with 
the  Pharisees  with  reference  to  his  performii)g  the 
duties  of  the  latter  office,  the  turning-point  of  his 
reign,  might  have  made  him  abandon  the  recent 
kingly  title  and  recur  to  the  sacerdotal,  already 
used  on  his  father's  coins,  for  the  Hel)rew  currency, 
while  probably  still  issuing  a  Greek  coinage  with 
the  regal  title.  On  these  grounds,  therefore,  we 
maintain  Bayer's  opinion  that  the  Jewish  coinage 
begins  with  Simon,  we  transfer  the  coins  of  Jona- 
than the  high-priest  to  Alexander  Jannaeus,  and 
propose  the  following  arrangement  of  the  known 
money  of  the  princes  of  the  period  we  have  been 
just  considering. 

John  Hi/rcanus,  B.  c.  135-106. 

Copper  coins,  with  Hebrew  inscription,  «  John 
the  high-priest;  "  on  some  A,  markuig  alliance  with 
Antiochus  VH.  Sidetes. 

Aristobulus  and  Aniigonus,  b.  c.  106-105. 
(Probable  Attribution.) 

Copper  coins,  with  Hebrew  inscription,  "  Judah 
the  hiyh{'^)  priest;"  copper  coins  with  Greek  in- 
scription, "Judah,  the  king,"  and  A.  for  Antigonus  ? 
M.  de  Saulcy  supposes  that  Aristobulus  bore  tlie  He- 
rew  name  Judah,  and  there  is  certainly  some  prob- 
abilit}  in  the  coiyecture,  though  the  classification 
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of  these  coins  cannot  be  regarded  as  mora  that 
tentative. 

Alexander  Jannceua,  b.  c.  105-78. 

First  coinage:  copper  coins  with  bilingual  in- 
scriptions—  Greek,  "Alexander  the  king;"  Hfr 
brew,  "  Jonathan  the  king." 

Second  coinage:  copper  coins  with  Hebrew  in- 
scription, "  Jonathan  the  high-priest;  "  and  copper 
coins  with  Greek  inscription,  "  Alexant^er  the  king." 
(The  assigning  of  these  latter  two  to  the  same  ruler 
Is  confirmed  by  the  occun-ence  of  Hebrew  coins  of 
"Judah  the  high-priest,"  and  Greek  ones  of  "  Judas 
the  king,"  which  there  is  good  reason  to  attribute 
to  one  and  the  same  person.) 

Alexandra^  b.  c.  78-69. 

The  coin  assigned  to  Alexandra  by  M.  de  Saaioj 
may  be  of  this  sovereign,  but  those  of  Alexander 
are  so  frequently  blundered  that  we  are  not  certain 
that  it  was  not  struck  by  him. 

I/i/rciinus,  b.  c.  69-66  (no  coins). 

Aristobulus^  B.  c.  66-03  (no  coins). 

Ifi/rcanus  restored,  b.  c.  63-57  (no  coins). 

Ollfjai'c/iy,  B.  c.  57-47  (no  coins). 

Arhtobidm  and  Alexander,  b.  c.  49  (no  coina) 

Ilyrcnnus  again  b.  c.  47-40  (no  coins). 

Antir/o?ius,  B.  c.  40-37.  Copper  coins,  with  bi- 
lingual inscriptions. 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  whole  j^eriod  unrep- 
resented in  our  classification  is  no  more  than  twen- 
ty-nine years,  only  two  years  in  excess  of  the  length 
of  the  reign  of  Alexander  Jannaeus,  that  it  was  a 
very  troublous  time,  and  that  Ilyrcanus,  whose  rule 
occupied  more  than  half  the  period,  was  so  weak  a 
man  that  it  is  extremely  likely  that  he  would  have 
neglected  to  issue  a  coinage.  It  is  possible  that 
some  of  the  doubtful  small  pieces  are  of  this  unrep- 
resented time,  but  at  present  we  caimot  even  con- 
jecturally  attribute  any. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  in  detail  the 
money  of  the  time  commencing  with  the  reign  of 
Herod  and  closing  under  Hadrian.  We  must, 
however,  speak  of  the  coinage  generally,  of  th* 
references  to  it  in  the  N".  T.,  and  of  two  important 
classes  —  the  money  attributed  to  the  revolt  pre- 
ceding the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  and  that  of  the  famous 
Barkokab. 

The  money  of  Herod  is  abundant,  but  of  inferior 
interest  to  the  earlier  coinage,  from  its  generallj 
having  a  thoroughly  Greek  character.  It  is  of 
copper  only,  and  seems  to  be  of  three  denomina- 
tions, the  smallest  being  apparently  a  piece  of  brass 
ixa\Kovs),  the  next  larger  its  double  (St'xaA- 
Kos),  and  the  largest  its  triple  (rpixaKKos),  as  M. 
de  Saulcy  has  ingeniously  suggested.  The  smallest 
is  the  commonest,  and  appears  to  be  the  farthing 
of  the  N.  T.  The  coin  engraved  below  is  of  the 
smallest  denomination  of  these:  it  may  \<e  thui 
describe^  : — 


H  6JA  BACI.     Anchor. 

I^  Two  comua  copiae,  within  which  a  cadi 
(degraded  from  pomegranate).     ^  W. 
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We  have  chosen  this  specimen  from  its  remark- 
%h\e  relation  to  the  coinage  of  Alexander  Jannaeus, 
which  makes  it  probaMe  that  the  latter  was  still 
current  money  in  Herod's  time,  having  been  abun- 
dantly issued,  and  so  tends  to  explain  the  seeming 
neglect  to  coin  in  the  period  from  Alexander  or 
Alexandra  to  Antigonus. 

The  money  of  Herod  Archelaus,  and  the  similar 
coinage  of  the  Greek  Imperial  class,  of  Koman 
rulers  with  Greek  inscriptions,  issued  by  the  procu- 
ratorg  of  Judaea  under  the  emperors  from  Augustus 
to  Nero,  present  no  remarkable  peculiarities,  nor  do 
the  coins  attributed  by  M.  de  Saulcy  to  Agrippa  I., 
but  po8:3ibly  of  Agrippa  11.  We  engrave  a  speci- 
men of  the  money  last  mentioned  to  illustrate  this 
glass. 
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BAilAECdG  AFPinA.     State  umbrella. 

I^  Corn-stalk  bearing  three  ears  of  bearded 
vrheat.     L  S  Year  0.     JE. 

There  are  several  passages  in  the  Gospels  which 
throw  light  upon  the  coinage  of  the  time.  When 
the  twelve  were  sent  forth  our  Lord  thus  com- 
manded tliem,  "  Trovide  neither  gold,  nor  silver, 
nor  brass  in  your  purses  "  (lit.  "  girdles  "),  Matt.  x. 
!).  In  the  parallel  passages  in  St.  INIark  (vi.  8),  cop- 
per alone  is  mentioned  for  money,  the  Palestinian 
currency  being  mainly  of  this  metal,  although  silver 
was  coined  by  some  cities  of  Phoenicia  and  Syria, 
and  gold  and  silver  Koman  money  was  also  in 
use.  St.  Luke,  however,  uses  the  term  "  money," 
da»;;'ptoi/  (ix.  3),  which  may  be  accounted  for  by 
hie  less  Hebraistic  style. 

The  coins  mentioned  by  the  Evangelists,  and  first 
those  of  silver,  are  the  following:  the  stater  is 
ipoken  of  in  the  account  of  the  miracle  of  the  tribute 
luoney.  The  receivers  of  didmchms  demanded  the 
tribute,  but  St.  Peter  found  in  the  fish  a  stater, 
which  he  paid  for  our  Lord  and  himself  (Matt.  xvii. 
24-27).  This  stater  was  therefore  a  tetradrachm, 
and  it  is  very  notewortliy  that  at  this  period  almost 
the  only  Greek  Imperial  silver  coin  in  the  East  was 
a  tetradrachm,  the  didrachm  being  probably  un- 
known, or  very  little  coined. 

The  (Udrnchin  is  mentioned  as  a  money  of 
account  in  the  passage  above  cited,  as  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  Hebrew  shekel.    [Siiiskel.] 

The  denarius,  or  Roman  penny,  as  well  as  the 
otreek  drachm,  then  of  about  the  same  weight,  are 
spoken  of  as  current  coins.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  tlie  latter  is  merely  employed  as  another 
name  for  the  former.  In  the  iamous  passages  re- 
•pecting  the  tribute  to  Caesar,  the  Koman  denarius 
af  the  time  is  correctly  described  (Matt.  xxii.  15- 
21;  Luke  xx  l'J-25).  It  bears  the  head  of  Tibe- 
rius, who  has  the  title  Caesar  in  the  accompany- 
ing inscription,  most  later  emperors  having,  after 
heir  accession,  the  title  Augustus:  here  again 
therefore  we  have  an  evidence  of  the  date  of  the 
Gospels.     [Denarius;  Duachm.] 

Of  copper  coins  the  farthing  and  its  half,  the 
Tttite,  are  spoken  of,  and  these  probably  formed  the 
:hief  native  currency.     [Fakthlng;  Mite.] 


To  the  revolt  of  the  Jews,  which  ended  in  th« 
capture  and  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  M.  de  Saulcy 
assigns  some  remarkable  coins,  one  cf  which  is  rep- 
resented in  the  cut  beneath 


]V!S  mn,  "The  liberty  of  Zion."  Vine- 
stalk,  with  leaf  and  tendril. 

I^  D'^n27  n^W.     "  Year  two."     Vase.   JE. 

There  are  other  pieces  of  the  year  following, 
which  slightly  vary  in  their  reverse-type,  if  indeed 
we  be  right  in  considering  the  side  with  the  date 
to  be  the  reverse. 

Same  obverse. 

H/  WbW  n^W,  "Year  three."  Vase  with 
cover. 

M.  de  Saulcy  remarks  on  these  pieces:  "De  cea 
deux  monnaies,  celle  de  Tan  HI.  est  incomparable- 
ment  plus  rare  que  celle  de  Tan  II.  Cela  tienl 
probablement  a  ce  que  la  liberty  des  Juifs  dtait  a 
son  apogde  dans  ladeuxienie  annde  de  la  guerre  ju- 
daique,  et  deja  a  son  ddclin  dans  I'annt^  troisiferae. 
Les  pieces  analogues  des  amides  I.  et  IV.  manquent, 
et  cela  doit  etre.  Dans  la  premiere  annde  de  la 
guerre  judaique,  I'autonomie  ne  fut  pas  rdtablie  a 
Jdrusalem ;  et  dans  la  quatrit;me  annde  I'anarchie 
et  les  divisions  intestines  avaient  ddja  prdpard  et 
facilite  a  Titus  la  conquete  qu'il  avait  entreprise  " 
(p.  154). 

The  subjugation  of  Judaea  was  not  alone  signal- 
ized by  the  issue  of  the  famous  Koman  coins  with 
the  inscription  IVDAEA  CAPTA,  but  by  that  of 
similar  Greek  Imperial  coins  in  Judaea  of  Titus,  one 
of  which  may  be  thus  described: — 

AVrOKP  TIT02  KAI2AP.  Head  of  Titus, 
laureate,  to  the  right. 

•  I^  I0VAAIA2  EAAnKTIAS.  Victory,  to  the 
right,  writing  upon  a  shield:  before  her  a  palm 
tree.     JE. 

The  proper  Jewish  series  closes  with  the  money 
of  the  famous  Barkokab,  who  headed  the  revolt  in 
the  time  of  Hadrian.  His  most  important 
are  shekels,  of  which  we  here  engrave  one. 


Db:i71"T«  mnnb.  "Of  the  deliverance  ot 
Jerusalem."     Bunch  of  fruits  ? 

1^  pV^tC  "Simeon."  Tetrastyle  temple: 
above  which  star.     M.     B.  M.  (Shekel. ) 

The  half-shekel  is  not  known,  but  the  quarter, 
which  is  simply  a  restruck  de'iarhis,  is  common 
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fhe  specimen  ropreseiited  below  sliows  traces  of  the 
ltd  types  of  a  denarius  of  'i'n\jun  on  both  sides. 


^11?ttl27.     "Simeon."    Bunch  of  grapes. 

Ip'  Dbt27*n\n'nnb.  «'0f  the  ddiverance 
of  Jerusalem."     Two  trumpets.     JR.     15.  M. 

The  denarius  of  (his  time  was  so  nearly  a  quar 
ter  of  a  shekel,  that  it  could  le  used  for  it  witlioul 
occasioning  any  difficulty  in  the  coinage.  The 
copper  coins  of  Barkokab  are  numerous,  and  like 
his  silver  pieces,  have  a  clear  reference  to  the  money 
of  Simon  tJie  IMaccabee.  It  is  indeed  possible  that 
the  name  Simon  is  not  that  of  IJarkokab,  whom  we 
know  only  by  his  surnames,  but  that  of  the  earlier 
ruler,  employed  here  to  recall  the  foundation  of 
Jewish  autonomy.  "What  high  importance  was 
attached  to  the  issue  of  money  by  the  Jews,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  whole  history  of  their  coinage. 

The  money  of  Jerusalem,  as  the  Roman  Colonia 
^lia  Capitolina,  has  no  interest  here,  and  we  con- 
clude this  article  with  the  last  coinage  of  an  inde- 
pendent Jewish  chief. 

The  chief  works  on  Jewish  coins  are  Bayer's  trea- 
tise De  Numis  Ilebnvo-Samaritanis ;  De  Saulcy's 
Ntimismatiqtte  Judaique  ;  Cavedoni's  Numis7natica 
Biblica,  of  which  there  is  a  translation  und^r  the 
title  BiOlische  Numismniik,  by  A.  von  Werlhof, 
with  large  additions.  Since  writing  this  article  we 
find  that  the  translator  had  previously  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  coins  attributed  by  M.  de  Sani- 
ty to  Judas  Maccabaeus  are  of  Aristobulus,  and 
that  Jonathan  the  high-priest  is  Alexander  Jam  sens. 
We  have  to  express  our  sincere  obligations  to  Mr. 
M'igan  for  permission  to  examine  his  valuable  col- 
lection, and  have  specimens  drawn  for  this  article. 

R.  S.  P. 

MONEY-CHANGERS  {KoWv^iari)^,  Matt. 
xxi.  12;  Mark  xi.  15;  John  ii.  15).  According  to 
Ex.  XXX.  13-15,  every  Israelite,  whether  rich  or 
poor,  who  had  reached  or  passed  the  age  of  twenty, 
must  pay  into  the  sacred  treasury,  whenever  the 
uation  was  numbered,  a  half-shekel  as  an  offering 
:o  Jehovah.  Maimonides  (S/iekaL  cap.  1)  says 
tliat  this  was  to  be  paid  annually,  and  that  even 
paupers  were  not  exempt.  The  Talmud  exempts 
priests  and  women.  The  tribute  must  in  every 
case  be  paid  in  coin  of  the  exact  Hebrew  half-shekel, 
about  Ib^d.  sterling  of  English  money.  The  pre- 
mium for  obtaining  by  exchange  of  other  money 

he  half-shekel  of  Hebrew  coin,  according  to  the 
Talmud,  was  a  k6\\v,8os  (collybus),  and  hence  the 
money-broker  who  made  the  exchange  was  called 
\coK\v$iaT'f}s-  The  coUybus,  according  to  the  same 
nuthority,  was  equal  in  value  to  a  silver  obolus, 
ivhich  has  a  weiglit  of  12  grains,  and  its  money 
value  is  about  1  ^d.  sterling.  'Jlie  money-changers 
(KoWv^ia-Tai)  whom  Christ,  for  their  impiety, 
avarice,  and  fraudulent  dealing,  expelled  from  the 
1  emple,  were  the  dealers  who  supplied  half-shekels, 
for  such  a  premium  as  they  might  be  able  to  exact, 
U>  the  Jews  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  who  as- 
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scmhied  at  Jerusalem  during  the  great  festivals,  and 
were  required  to  pay  tlieir  tribute  or  ransom-money 
in  the  Hebrew  coin;  and  also  for  other  purposes  of 
exchange,  such  as  would  be  necessary  in  so  great  a 
resort  of  foreign  residents  to  the  ecclesiastical  me- 
tropolis. The  word  rpairfCirvs  (trnpezik's),  vhich 
we  find  in  Matt.  xxv.  27,  is  a  genera"  term  for 
banker  or  broker.  Of  this  branch  of  business  we 
find  traces  very  early  both  in  the  oriental  and  clas- 
sical literature  (comp.  Matt.  xvii.  2-i-27:  see  Light- 
foot,  //('/•.  I/eb.  on  Matt.  xxi.  12;  Buxtorf,  Lex. 
Rabbin.  2032).  C.  E.  S. 

*  The  exchangers  were  called  Tpair((^iTai  from 
the  tables  {rpdiT((ai,  John  ii.  15)  at  which  thej 
sat  in  the  open  air,  with  the  coin  before  them 
{rhKfpfia  collective,  John  ii.  15)  which  they  were 
accustomed  to  pay  out  or  receive  in  return.  This 
is  a  very  common  sight  at  the  present  day  in  eastern 
cities,  as  well  as  in  the  south  of  Europe.  H. 

MONTH  (t^^7^;  Hn;:).  The  terms  for 
"  month  "  and  "  moon  ''  have  the  same  close  con- 
nection in  the  Hebrew  language,  as  in  our  own  and 
in  the  Indo-European  languages  generally ;  we  need 
only  instance  the  familiar  cases  of  the  Greek  ^^v 
and  fi-fivT],  and  the  Latin  mensis  ;  the  German  viond 
and  monat ;  and  the  Sanskrit  vmsn,  which  answers 
to  both  month  and  moon.  The  Hebrew  chodesh 
is  perhaps  more  distinctive  than  the  corresponding 
terms  in  other  languages;  for  it  expresses  not 
simply  the  idea  of  a  lunation,  but  the  recun-ence  of 
a  period  commencing  definitely  with  the  neio  moon , 
it  is  derived  from  the  word  diddds/i,  "  new,"  which 
was  transferred  in  the  first  instance  to  the  "  new 
moon,"  and  in  the  second  instance  to  the  »*  month," 

or  as  it  is  sometimes  more  fully  expressed,  Cl^^H 

Q*'^'',  "a  month  of  days"  (Gen.  xxix.  14;  Num 
xi.  20,  21;  comp.  Deut.  xxi.  13;  2  K.  xv.  13) 
The  term  yeracli  is  derived  from  ydrenc/i,  "  the 
moon;  "  it  occurs  occasionally  in  the  historical  (Ex. 
ii.  2;  1  K.  vi.  37,  38,  viii.  2;  2  K.  xv.  13),  but 
more  frequently  in  the  poetical  portions  of  the  Bible 
The  most  important  point  in  connection  with  the 
month  of  the  Hebrews  is  its  length,  and  the  mode 
by  which  it  was  calculated.  The  difficulties  attend- 
ing this  inquiry  are  considerable  in  consequence  of 
the  scantiness  of  the  data.  Though  it  may  fairly 
be  presumed  from  the  terms  used  that  the  month 
originally  corresponded  to  a  lunation,  no  reliance 
can  be  placed  on  the  mere  verbal  argument  to  prove 
the  exact  length  of  the  month  in  historical  times. 
The  word  appears  even  in  the  earliest  times  to  have 
passed  into  its  secondary  sense,  as  describing  a 
period  approaching  to  a  lunation ;  for,  in  Gen.  \ii. 
11,  viii.  4,  where  we  first  meet  with  it,  equal  peri''>ds 
of  30  days  are  described,  the  interval  between  the 
17th  days  of  the  bcccmd  and  the  seventh  montli* 
being  cn-nl  to  150  da's  (Gen.  vii.  11,  viii.  3,  4). 
We  have  liierefore  in  iliis  instance  an  approxima- 
tion to  the  solar  month,  and  as,  in  addition  to  this, 
an  indication  of  a  double  calculation  by  a  solar  and 
a  lunar  year  has  been  detected  in  a  subsequent  date 
(for  from  viii.  14,  compared  with  vii.  11,  we  find 
that  the  total  duration  of  the  flood  exceeded  the 
year  by  eleven  days,  in  other  words  by  the  precise 
difference  between  the  lunar  year  of  354  days  and 
the  solar  one  of  365  days),  the  passage  has  attracted 
considerable  attention  on  the  part  of  certain  critics, 
who  have  endeavored  to  deduce  from  it  argumenti 
prejudicial  to  the  originality  of  the  Biblical  nar- 
rative.   It  has  been  urged  that  the  Hebrews  them 
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lelves  knew  nothing  of  a  solar  month,  that  they 
must  have  derived  their  knowledge  of  it  from  more 
sasterly  nations  (Kwald,  Jahrb'dch.  1854,  p.  8),  and 
3onsequently  that  the  materials  for  the  narrative, 
and  the  date  of  its  composition,  must  be  referred  to 
.he  period  when  close  intercourse  existed  between 
the  Hebrews  and  the  Babylonians  (Von  Bohlen's 
IrUrod.  to  Gen.  ii.  155  ff.).  It  is  unnecessary  for 
us  to  discuss  in  detail  the  arguments  on  which 
theae  conclusions  are  founded ;  we  submit  in  answer 
to  them  that  the  data  are  insufficient  to  form  any 
decided  opinion  at  all  on  the  matter,  and  that  a 
more  obvious  explanation  of  the  matter  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Egyptian  system  of  months.  'I'o  prove 
tlie  first  of  these  points,  it  will  be  only  necessary 
to  state  the  various  calculations  founded  on  this 
passage:  it  has  been  deduced  from  it  (1)  that  there 
were  12  months  of  30  days  each  [Chkonology]  ; 
(2)  that  there  were  12  months  of  30  days  with  5 
intercalated  days  at  the  end  to  make  up  the  solar 
year  (Ewald,  /.  c);  (3)  that  there  were  7  months 
of  30  days,  and  5  of  31  days  (Yon  Bohlen) ;  (4)  that 
there  were  5  months  of  30  days,  and  7  of  23  days 
(Knobel,  in  Gen.  viii.  1-3):  or,  lastly,  it  is  possible 
to  cut  away  the  foundation  of  any  calculation  what- 
ever by  assuming  that  a  period  might  have  elapsed 
between  the  termination  of  the  150  days  and  the 
17th  day  of  the  7th  month  (Ideler,  Clironol.  i.  70). 
But,  assuming  that  the  narrative  implies  equal 
months  of  30  days,  and  that  the  date  given  in  viii. 
14,  does  involve  the  fact  of  a  double  calculation  by 
a  solar  and  a  lunar  year,  it  is  unnecessary  to  refer 
to  the  Babylonians  for  a  solution  of  the  difficulty. 
The  month  of  30  days  was  in  use  among  the  Egyp- 
tians at  a  period  long  anterior  to  the  period  of  tlie 
exodus,  and  formed  the  basis  of  their  computation 
either  by  an  unintercalated  year  of  300  days  or  an 
intercalated  one  of  365  (Hawlinson's  Herodotus,  ii. 
283-286 ).  Indeed,  the  Bible  itself  furnishes  us  with 
an  indication  of  a  double  year,  solar  and  lunar,  in 
that  it  assigns  the  regulation  of  its  length  indiffer- 
ently to  both  sun  and  moon  (Gen.  i.  14).  [Year.] 
From  the  time  of  the  institution  of  the  Mosaic 
l.aw  downwards  the  month  appears  to  have  been  a 
lunar  one.  The  cycle  of  religious  feasts,  com- 
mencing with  the  Passover,  depended  not  simply 
on  the  month,  but  on  the  moon  (Joseph.  Ant.  iii. 
10,  §  5);  the  14th  of  Abib  was  coincident  with  the 
full  moon  (Philo,  VU.  Mas.  iii.  p.  680);  and  the 
new  moons  themselves  were  the  occasions  of  regular 
."festivals  (Num.  x.  10,  xxviii.  11-14).  The  state- 
ments of  the  Talmudists  (Mislma,  Rash  hash.  1-3) 
are  decisive  as  to  the  practice  in  their  time,  and 
the  lunar  month  is  observed  by  the  modern  Jews. 
The  commencement  of  the  month  was  generally 
decided  by  observation  of  the  new  moon,  which  may 
be  detected  about  forty  hours  after  the  period  of  its 
conjunction  with  the  sun:  in  the  later  times  of 
Jewish  history  this  was  effected  according  to  strict 
rule,  the  appearance  of  the  new  moon  being  re- 
ported by  competent  witnesses  to  the  local  authori- 
ses who  then  officially  announced  the  commence- 
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a  Jahn  {Ant.  iii.  3,  §  352)  regards  the  discrepancy 
t  f  the  dates  in  2  K.  xxv  27.  and  Jer.  Iii.  31.  as  origi- 
nating in  the  different  modes  of  computing,  by  ascro- 
nomical  calculation  and  by  observ.ition.  It  is  more 
probable  that  it  arises  from  a  mistake  of  a  copyist, 

nibstituting  T  for  H,  as  a  similar  discrepancy  exists 
to  2  K.  xxT.  19  and  Jer.  Iii.  25,  without  admitting  of 
'  explanation. 


ment  of  the  new  month  by  the  twice  repeated  word, 
"Mekiidash,"  i.  e.  connecrnted. 

According  to  the  Rabbinical  rule,  however,  there 
must  at  all  times  jiave  been  a  little  uncertainty 
beforehand  as  to  the  exact  day  on  which  the  month 
would  begin ;  for  it  depended  not  only  on  the  ap- 
pearance, but  on  the  announcement:  if  the  im- 
portant word  Mekudash  were  not  pronounced  until 
after  dark,  the  following  day  was  the  first  of  the 
month;  if  before  dark,  then  that  day  (Rosh  hash, 

3,  §  1).  But  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  such  a 
strict  rule  of  observation  prevailed  in  early  times, 
nor  was  it  in  any  way  necessary;  the  recurrence 
of  the  new  moon  can  be  predicted  with  considerable 
accuracy  by  a  calculation  of  the  interval  that  would 
elapse  either  from  the  last  new  moon,  from  the  full 
moon  (which  can  be  detected  by  a  practiced  eye), 
or  from  the  disappearance  of  the  waning  moon. 
Hence,  David  announces  definitely  "  To-morrow  \i 
the  new  moon,"  that  being  the  first  of  the  month 
(1  Sam.  XX.  5,  24,  27)  though  the  new  moon  could 
not  have  been  as  yet  observed,  and  still  less  an- 
nounced." The  length  of  the  month  by  observation 
would  be  alternately  29  and  30  days,  nor  was  it 
allowed  by  the  Talmudists  that  a  month  should 
fall  short  of  the  former  or  exceed  the  latter  number, 
whatever  might  be  the  state  of  the  weather.  The 
months  containing  only  29  days  were  termed  in 
Talmudical  language  chasar,  or  "  deficient,"  and 
those  with  30  male,  or  "  full." 

The  usual  number  of  months  in  a  year  was 
twelve,  as  implied  in  1  K.  iv.  7;  1  Chr.  xxvii.  1-15; 
but  inasmuch  as  the  Hebrew  months  coincided,  as 
we  shall  presently  show,  with  the  seasons,  it  follows 
as  a  matter  of  course  that  an  additional  month 
nnist  have  been  inserted  about  every  third  year, 
which  would  bring  the  number  up  to  thirteen.  No 
notice,  however,  is  taken  of  this  month  in  the  Bible. 
We  have  no  reason  to  think  that  the  intercalary 
month  was  inserted  according  to  any  exact  rule;  it 
was  sufficient  for  practical  purposes  to  add  it  when- 
ever it  was  discovered  tliat  the  barley  harvest  did 
not  coincide  with  the  ordinary  return  of  the  month 
of  Abib.  In  the  modern  Jewish  calendar  the  in 
tercalary  month  is  introduced  seven  times  in  every 
19  years,  according  to  the  Metonic  cycle,  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Jews  about  A.  D.  360  (Prideaux's 
Connection,  i.  209  note).  At  the  same  time  the 
length  of  the  synodical  month  was  fixed  by  R.  Hillel 
at  29  days,  12  hours,  44  min.,  3|  sec,  which  ac- 
cords very  nearly  with  the  truth. 

The  usual  method  of  designating  the  months 
was  by  their  numerical  order,  e.  g.  "  the  second 
month"  (Gen.  vii.  11),  "  the  fourth  month  "  (2  K. 
xxv.  3);  and  this  was  generally  retained  even  when 
the  names  were  given,  e.  g.  *'  in  the  month  Zif, 
which  is  the  second  month  "  (IK.  vi.  1),  "  in  the 
third  month,  that  is,  the  month  Sivan "  (Esth. 
viii.  9).  An  exception  occurs,  however,  in  regard 
to  Abih^  in  the  early  portion  of  the  Bible  (Ex.  xiii. 

4,  xxiii.  15;  Deut.  xvi.  1),  which  is  always  men 
tioned  by  name  alone,  inasmuch  as  it  was  neces- 


&  We  doubt  indeed  whether  Abib  was  really  a  proper 
name.  In  the  first  place  it  is  always  accompanied  by 
the  article,  "  the  Abib  ;  "  in  the  second  place,  it  appears 
almost  impossible  that  it  could  have  been  superseded 
by  Nisan,  if  it  had  been  regarded  as  a  proper  name, 
considering  the  important  associations  connected  with 
it. 
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Wtfily  coincident  with  a  certain  season,  while  the 
Qumerical  order  niij^ht  have  changed  from  year  to 
year.  'I'ho  practice  of  the  writers  of  the  post- 
Babylonian  period  iy  this  respect  varied  :  Ezra, 
ICstlier,  and  /echariah  specify  both  the  names  and 
the  numerical  order;  Neherniah  only  the  former; 
Paniel  and  Ilaj^gai  oidy  the  latter.  'J'he  names  of 
the  months  belong  to  two  distinct  periods;  in  the 
fiist  place  we  have  those  peculiar  to  the  period  of 
.lewish  independence,  of  which  four  only,  even  in- 
cluding Abib,  which  we  hardly  regard  as  a  proper 
name,  are  mentioned,  namely,  Abib,  in  which  the 
Passover  fell  (Kx.  xiii.  4,  xxiii.  15,  xxxiv.  18;  Deut. 
xvi.  1),  and  wliich  was  established  as  the  first 
month  in  commemoration  of  the  exodus  {Ex.  xii.  2); 
Zif,  the  second  month  (1  K.  vi.  1,  37);  Bui,  the 
eighth  (1  K.  vi.  38);  and  Ethanira,  the  seventh 
(1  K.  viii.  2)  —  the  three  latter  being  noticed  only 
in  connection  with  the  building  and  dedication  of 
the  Temple,  so  that  we  might  almost  infer  that 
their  use  was  restricted  to  the  official  documents 
of  the  day,  and  that  they  never  attained  the  popular 
use  which  the  later  names  had.  Hence  it  is  not 
difficult  to  account  for  their  having  been  super- 
seded. In  the  second  place  we  have  the  names 
which  prevailed  subsequently  to  the  Babylonish 
Captivity ;  of  these  the  following  seven  appear  in 
the  Bible;  Nisan,  the  first,  in  which  the  I'ass- 
over  was  held  (Neh.  ii.  1;  Esth.  iii.  7);  Sivan,  the 
third  (Esth.  viii.  9;  Bar.  i.  8);  EIul,  the  sixth 
(Neh.  vi.  15;  1  Mace.  xiv.  27);  Chi.sleu,  the  ninth 
(Neh.  i.  1;  Zech.  vii.  1;  1  Mace.  i.  54);  Tebeth, 
the  tenth  (Esth.  ii.  IG);  Sebat,  the  eleventh  (Zech. 
i.  7;  1  Mace.  xvi.  14);  and  Adar,  the  twelfth 
(Esth.  iii.  7,  viii.  12;  2  Mace.  xv.  36).  The  names 
of  the  remaining  five  occur  in  the  Talmud  and 
other  works;  they  were  lyar,  the  second  (largum, 
2  Chr.  XXX.  2);  Tammuz,  the  fourth  (Mishn.  Tami. 
i,  §  5);  Ab,  the  fifth,  and  Tisri,  the  seventh  (Rosh 
hash.  1,  §  3) ;  and  Marcheshvan,  the  eighth  (  Ta<m. 
i.  §  3;  Joseph.  Ant.  i.3,  §  3).  The  name  of  the  inter- 
calary month  was  Veadar,«  i.  e.  the  aclcUtional  Adar. 
The  first  of  these  series  of  names  is  of  Hebrew 


«  The  name  of  the  intercalary  month  originated  in 
Its  position  in  the  calendar  after  Adar  and  before  Nisan. 
The  opinion  of  Ideler  ( Chronol.  i.  539),  that  the  first 
Adar  was  regarded  as  the  intercalary  month,  because 
the  feast  of  Purim  was  held  in  Veadar  in  the  inter- 
calary year,  has  little  foundation. 

b  D^2M.     [See  Chronology.] 

e  iy  or  VT,  or,  more  fully,  as  in  the  Targum,  *)"^T 

S^'S^D,  "  the  bloom  of  flowers."  Another  explana- 
tion is  given  in  Kawlinson's  Herodotus,  i.  622  ;  namely, 
that  Ziv  is  the  same  as  the  Assyrian  Giv,  "  bull,"  and 
answers  to  the  zodiacal  «!ign  of  Taurus. 

''  V^2l.  The  name  occurs  in  a  recently  discovered 
Phoenician  inscription  (Ewald,  Jahrb.  1856,  p.  135).  A 
jognate  term,  V^S^,  is  used  for  the  "  deluge  "  (Gen. 
vi.  17,  &c.) ;  but  there  is  no  ground  for  the  inference 
Jrawn  by  Von  Bohlen  (Introd.  to  Gen.  ii.  156),  that 

here  is  any  allusion  to  the  month  Bui. 

fi  Thenius  on  1  K.  viii.  2,  suggests  that  the  true  name 

^as  D**3nW,  as  in  the  LXX.  *A0a«/i>,  and  that  its 
aieaning  was  the  •'  month  of  gifts,"  i.  ? .,  of  fruit, from 
nSn,  "to  give.'-  There  is  the  same  peculiarity  in  this 
«s  in  Abib,  namely,  the  addition  of  the  definite  article. 
/  The  names  of  the  months,  as  read  on  the  Behistun 
ru^riptions,  Garmapada,  Bagayadish^  Atriyata^  etc.. 
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origin,  and  has  reference  to  the  characteristics  ol 
the  sesisons  —  a  circumstance  which  clearly  shows 
that  the  months  returned  at  the  same  period  of  the 
year,  in  other  words,  that  the  Jewish  year  waa  a 
golar  one.  Thus  Abib  *  was  the  month  of  "  ears 
of  corn,"  Zifc  the  month  of  "  blossom,"  and  BuH 
the  month  of  <'rain."  With  regard  to  Ethanini« 
there  may  be  some  doubt,  as  the  usiial  explanation, 
"  the  month  of  violent  or,  rather,  incessant  rain," 
is  decidedly  inappropriate  to  the  seventh  month. 
With  regard  to  the  second  series,  both  the  origin 
and  the  meaning  of  the  name  is  controverted.  It 
was  the  opinion  of  the  Talmudists  that  the  names 
were  introduced  by  the  Jews  who  returned  from 
the  Babylonish  Captivity  (Jerusalem  Talmud,  Jicsk 
hash.  1,  §  1),  and  they  are  certainly  used  exclusivelj 
by  writers  of  the  post-Babylonian  period.  It  was, 
thei-efore,  perhaps  natural  to  seek  for  their  crigin 
in  the  Persian  language,  and  this  was  done  some 
years  since  by  Beiifey  (Monafsmwicn)  in  a  manner 
more  ingenious  than  satisfactory.  I'he  view,  though 
accepted  to  a  certain  extent  by  Gesenius  in  his 
Thesaurufi,  has  been  sincd  abandoned,  both  on 
philological  grounds  and  because  it  meets  with  no 
confirmation  from  the  monumental  documents  of 
ancient  Persia./  The  names  are  probably  borrowed 
from  the  Syrians,!?  in  whose  regular  calendar  w* 
find  names  answering  to  Tisri,  Sebat,  Adar,  Nisar , 
lyar,  Tammuz,  Ab,  and  Elul  (Ideler,  Chronol.  i. 
430),  while  Chisleu  and  Tebeth /*  appear  on  the 
Palmyrene  inscriptions  (Gesen.  TJiesrtur.  pp.  702, 
543).  Sivan  may  be  borrowed  from  the  Assyrians, 
who  appciir  to  have  had  a  month  so  named,  sacred 
to  Sin  or  the  moon  (Kawlinson,  i.  615).  Marchesh- 
van, coinciding  as  it  did  with  the  rainy  season  in 
Palestine,  was  probably  a  purely  Hebrew '  term. 
With  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  Syrian  names 
we  can  only  conjecture  from  the  case  of  Tammuz, 
which  undoubtedly  refers  to  the  festival  of  the  deity 
of  that  name  mentioned  in  Ez.  viii.  14,  that  some 
of  them  may  have  been  derived  from  the  names  of 
deities.^"  Hebrew  roots  are  suggested  by  Gesenius 
for  others,  but  without  much  confidence.^ 


bear  no  resemblance  to  the  Hebrew  names  (Rawlinson's 
Herodotus,  ii.  593-596). 

0  The  names  of  the  months  appear  to  have  been  in 
many  instances  of  local  use  :  for  instance,  the  calendar 
of  Ileliopolis  contains  the  names  of  Ag  and  Gelon 
(Ideler,  i.  440),  which  do  not  appear  in  the  regular 
Syrian  calendar,  while  that  of  Palmyra,  again,  con- 
tains names  unknown  to  either. 

h  The  resemblance  in  sound  between  Tebeth  and 
the  Egyptian  Tobi,  as  well  as  its  correspondence  in  tht 
order  of  the  months,  was  noticed  by  Jerome,  ad  Ez 
xxxix.  1. 

t  Von  Bohlen  connects   it  with  the  root   rSiehash 

(trrn),  "to  boil  over"  (Introd.  to  Gen.  ii.  150). 
The  modern  Jews  consider  it  a  compound  word,  mar, 
"  drop,"  and  Cheshvan,  the  former  betokening  that  It 
was  wet,  and  the  latter  being  the  proper  name  of  tb« 
month  (De  Sola's  Mishna,  p.  168  note). 

k  We  draw  notice  to  the  similarity  between  Elul  and 
the  Arabic  name  of  Venus  Urania,  Alil-al  (Ilerod.  iii. 
8);  and  again  between  Adar,  the  Egyptian  Athor,  and 
the  Syrian  Atar-gatis. 

1  The  Hebrew  forms  of  the  names  are:  —  ^D^3, 

]^^t??g"!*?,  ''!?P?»  ririt?,  lagip,  nis,  and 
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Subsequently  to  the  establishment  of  the  Syro- 
Macedonian  empire,  the  use  of  the  Macedonian 
salendar  was  gradually  adopted  for  purposes  of 
literature  or  intercommunication  with  other  coun- 
tries. Josephus,  for  instance,  constantly  uses  the 
Macedonian  months,  even  where  he  gives  the  He- 
brew names  (e.  g.  in  Ant.  i.  3,  §  3,  he  identifies 
Marcheshvan  with  Dins,  and  Nisan  with  Xanthicus, 
and  in  xii.  7,  §  G,  Cliisleu  with  Appellseus).  The 
only  instance  in  which  the  Macedonian  names 
appear  in  the  l?ible  is  in  2  Mace.  xi.  30,  33,  38, 
where  we  have  notice  of  Xanthicus  in  combination 
with  anotlier  named  Dioscorinthius  (ver.  21),  which 
does  not  appear  in  the  Macedonian  calendar.  Vari- 
ous explanations  have  been  offered  in  respect  to 
the  latter.  Any  attempt  to  connect  it  with  the 
Macedonian  Dius  fails  on  account  of  the  interval 
being  too  long  to  suit  the  narrative,  Dius  being 
the  first  and  Xanthicus  the  sixth  month.  The 
opinion  of  Scaliger  {Emend.  Temp.  ii.  94),  that  it 
was  the  Macedonian  intercalary  month,  rests  on  no 
foundation  whatever,  and  Ideler's  assumption  that 
that  intercalary  month  preceded  Xanthicus  must 
be  rejected  along  with  it  (Chronol.  i.  399).  It  is 
most  probable  that  the  author  of  2  Mace,  or  a 
copyist  was  familiar  with  the  Cretan  calendar, 
which  contained  a  month  named  Dioscurus,  hold- 
ing the  same  place  in  the  calendar  as  the  Mace- 
donian Dystrus  (Ideler,  i.  426),  i.  e.  immediately 
before  Xanthicus,  and  that  he  substituted  one  for 
the  other.  This  view  derives  some  confirmation 
from  the  Vulgate  rendering,  Dioscorus.  We  have 
further  to  notice  the  reference  to  the  Egyptian  cal- 
endar in  3  Mace.  vi.  38,  Paclion  and  Epiphi  in  that 
passage  answering  to  Pachons  and  Epep,  the  ninth 
and  eleventh  months  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egyp.  i. 
14,  2d  ser.). 

The  identification  of  the  Jewish  months  with 
our  own  cannot  be  effected  with  precision  on  ac- 
count of  the  variations  that  must  inevitably  exist 
between  the  lunar  and  the  solar  month,  each  of  the 
former  ranging  over  portions  of  two  of  the  latter. 
It  must,  therefore,  be  understood  that  the  follow- 
ing remarks  apply  to  the  general  identity  on  an 
average  of  years.  As  the  Jews  still  retain  the 
names  Nisan,  etc.,  it  may  appear  at  first  sight 
needless  to  do  more  than  refer  the  reader  to  a 
modern  almanac,  and  this  would  have  been  the 
case  if  it  were  not  evident  that  the  modern  Nisan 
does  not  correspond  to  the  ancient  one.  At  present 
Nisan  answers  to  INIarch,  but  in  early  times  it 
coincided  with  April ;  for  the  barley  harvest  —  the 
first  fruits  of  which  were  to  be  presented  on  the 
15th  of  that  month  (Lev.  xxiii.  10)— does  not 
take  place  e\en  in  the  warm  district  about  Jericho 
until  the  middle  of  April,  and  in  the  upland  dis- 
tricts not  before  the  end  of  that  month  (Robinson's 
Researches,  i.  551,  iii.  102,  145).  To  the  same 
effect  Josephus  {Ant.  ii.  14,  §  6)  synchronizes 
Nisan  with  the  Egyptian  Pharmuth,  which  com- 
menced on  the  27th  of  March  (Wilkinson,  I.  c), 
and  with  the  Macedonian  Xanthicus,  which  answers 
generally  to  the  early  part  of  April,  though  con- 
siderable variation  occurs  in  the  local  calendars 
as  to  its:  place  (comp.  Ideler,  i.  435,  442).  He 
further  informs  us  (iii.  10,  §  5)  that  the  Passover 
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took  place  when  the  sun  was  in  Aries,  which  it 
does  not  enter  until  near  the  end  of  March.  As- 
suming from  these  data  that  Abib  or  Nisan 
answers  to  April,  then  Zif  or  lyar  would  cor- 
respond with  May,  Sivan  with  June,  Tammuz  with 
July,  Ab  with  August,  Elul  with  September,  Etha- 
nim  or  Tisri  with  October,  Bui  or  ^Marcheshvan 
with  November,  Chisleu  with  December,  Tebeth 
with  January,  Sebat  with  February,  and  Adar  with 
March.  W.  L.  B. 

*  MONUMENTS  (D''"?^^?,  (rir^Xaia,  Is. 
Ixv.  4).  The  precise  meaning  of  the  Heb.  word,  as 
employed  here  (elsewhere  rendered  ^;resc?Tef/,  Is. 
xlix.  6,  hidden,  xlviii.  6,  besieged,  i.  8;  Ezek.  vi. 
12,  subtil,  Prov.  vii.  10)  is  somewhat  obscure.  It 
refers  apparently  to  certain  retired  places,  such 
perhaps  as  the  adyta  of  heathen  temples  (Vulg. 
deluhra  idulorum)  or  (observe  the  parallelism)  se- 
pulchral caverns  (less  probably,  l(me  watch-towers, 
see  Fiirst,  Lex.  s.  v. ),  resorted  to  for  necromantic 
purposes,  or  (as  LXX.  Sia  ivviruia)  in  order  to 
obtain  prophetic  dreams.  D.  S.  T. 

MOON  (nn^  ;  nSn^).  it  is  worthy  of  ob- 
servation that  neither  of  the  terms  by  which  the 
Hebrews  designated  the  moon  contauis  any  refer- 
ence to  its  ofi5ce  or  essential  character;  they  sim- 
ply describe  it  by  the  accidental  quality  of  color, 
ydreach,  signifying  "pale,"  or  "yellow,"  lebdndh," 
"white."  The  Indo-European  languages  recog- 
nized the  moon  as  the  measurer  of  time,  and  have 
expressed  its  office  in  this  respect,  all  the  terras 
applied  to  it,  yu,7jj/,  moon,  etc.,  finding  a  common 
element  with  fierpeTy,  to  measure,  in  the  Sanscrit 
root  via  (Pott's  Etym.  Forsch.  i.  194).  The  na- 
tions with  whom  the  Hebrews  were  brought  into 
more  immediate  contact  worshipped  the  moon  under 
various  designations  expressive  of  its  influence  in 
the  kingdom  of  nature.  The  exception  which  the 
Hebrew  language  thus  presents  would  appear  to  be 
based  on  the  repugnance  to  nature-worship,  which 
runs  through  their  whole  system,  and  which  in- 
duced the  precautionary  measure  of  giving  it  in 
reality  no  name  at  all,  substituting  the  circuitous 
expressions  "  lesser  light "  (Gen.  i.  16),  the  "pale," 
or  the  "  white."  The  same  tendency  to  avoid  the 
notion  of  personality  may  perhaps  be  observed  in 
the  indiflTerence  to  gender,  ydreach  being  mascu- 
line, and  lebdndh  feminine. 

The  moon  held  an  important  place  in  the  king- 
dom of  nature,  as  known  to  the  Hebrews.  In  the 
history  of  the  creation  (Gen.  i.  14-16),  it  appears 
simultaneously  with  the  sun,  and  is  described  in 
terms  which  imply  its  independence  of  that  body 
as  far  as  its  light  is  concerned.  Conjointly  with 
the  sun,  it  was  appointed  "for  signs  and  for 
seasons,  and  for  days  and  years;"  though  in  this 
respect  it  exercised  a  more  important  influence,  if 
by  the  "seasons"  we  understand  the  great  relig- 
ious festivals  of  the  Jews,  as  is  particularly  stated 
in  Ps.  civ.  19  ("  He  appointed  the  moon  for  sea- 
sons"), and  more  at  length  in  Ecclus.  xliii.  6,  7 
Besides  this,  it  had  its  special  office  in  the  distri- 
bution cf  light ;  it  was  appointed  "  to  rule  over  the 
night,"  as  the  sun  over  the  day,  and  thus  thf 
appearance  of  the  two  founts  of  light  served  "  tc 
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o  The  term  lebhnah  occurs  only  three  times  in  the 
Bible  (Cant.  vi.  10 ;  Is.  xxiv.  23,  xxx.  26).  Another 
(xplanation  of  the  term  is  proposed  in  Rawlinson's 
Herodotus,  1.  615,  to  the  effect  that  it  has  reference  to 
nUncihi  "a   brick,"  and  embodies  the   Babylonian 


notion  of  f'in,  the  moon,  as  being  the  god  of  archi- 
tecture The  strictly  parallel  use  of  y&rcach  in  Joel 
li.  31  and  Ez.  xxxii.  7,  as  well  as  the  analogy  in  the 
sense  of  the  two  words,  seems  a  strong  argumen 
against  the  view. 
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divide  between  the  day  and  between  the  night 
In  order  to  enter  fully  into  this  idea,  we  must 
remember  both  the  greater  brilliancy"  of  the  moon 
light  in  eastern  countries,  and  the  larger  amount 
of  work,  particularly  travelling,  that  is  carried  on 
by  its  aid.  The  appeals  to  sun  and  moon  con- 
jointly {ire  hence  more  frequent  in  the  literature 
of  the  Hebrews  than  they  might  otherwise  have 
been  (Josh.  x.  12;  Pa.  Ixxii.  5,  7;  Eccl.  xii.  2; 
Is.  xxiv.  23,  &c.);  in  some  instances,  indeed,  the 
moon  receives  a  larger  amount  of  attention  than 
the  sun  (e.  g.  Vs.  viii.  3,  Ixxxix.  37'').  The  in- 
feriority of  its  light  is  occasionally  noticed,  as  in 
Gen.  i.  16;  in  Cant.  vi.  10,  where  the  epithets 
"fair,"  and  "clear"  (or  rather  spotless,  and  hence 
extremely  brilliant)  are  applied  respectively  to  moon 
and  sun;  and  in  Is.  xxx.  2G,  whore  the  equalizing 
of  its  light  to  that  of  the  sun  conveys  an  image  of 
the  highest  glory.  Its  influence  on  vegetable  or 
animal  life  receives  but  little  notice ;  the  expression 
in  Deut.  xxxiii.  14,  which  the  A.  V.  refers  to  the 
moon,  signifies  rather  months  as  the  period  of 
ripening  fruits.  The  coldness  of  the  night-dews  is 
prejudicial  to  the  health,  and  particularly  to  the 
eyes  of  those  who  are  exposed  to  it,  and  the  idea 
expressed  in  Ps.  cxxi.  G  ("The  moon  shall  not  smite 
thee  by  night")  may  have  reference  to  the  gen- 
eral or  the  particular  evil  effect:  blindness  is  still 
attributed  to  the  influence  of  the  moon's  rays  on 
those  who  sleep  under  the  open  heaven,  both  by 
the  Arabs  (Carne's  Letters,  i.  88),  and  by  Euro- 
peans. The  connection  between  the  moon's  phases 
and  certain  forms  of  disease,  whether  madness  or 
epilepsy,  is  expressed  in  the  Greek  af\7}vidC^(rBai 
(Matt.  iv.  24,  xvii.  15),  in  the  Lathi  derivative 
"lunatic,"  and  hi  our  "moon-struck." 

The  worship  of  the  moon  was  extensively  prac- 
ticed by  the  nations  of  the  East,  and  under  a 
variety  of  aspects.  In  Egypt  it  was  honored  under 
the  form  of  Isis,  and  was  one  of  the  only  two 
deities  which  commanded  the  reverence  of  all  the 
Egyptians  {Herod,  ii.  42,  47).  In  Syria  it  was 
represented  by  that  one  of  the  Ashtaroth  {i.  e.  of 
the  varieties  which  the  goddess  Astarte,  or  Ash- 
toreth,  underwent)  surnamed  "  Karnaim,"  from 
the  horns  of  the  crescent  moon  by  which  she  was 
distinguished.  [Ashtohetii.]  In  Babylonia,  it 
formed  one  of  a  triad  in  conjunction  with  ^ther, 
and  the  sun,  and,  under  the  name  of  Sin,  received 
the  honored  titles  of  "  Lord  of  the  month,"  "King 
of  the  Gods,"  etc.  (Kawlinson's  Herodotus,  i. 
614.)  There  are  indications  of  a  very  early  intro- 
duction into  the  countries  adjacent  to  Palestine  of 
a  species  of  worship  distinct  from  any  that  we  have 
hitherto  noticed,  namely,  of  the  direct  homage  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  which 
is  the  characteristic  of  Sabianism.  The  first  notice 
we  have  of  this  is  in  Job  (xxxi.  26,  27),  and  it  is 
observable  that  the  warning  of  Moses  (Deut.  iv. 
19)  is  directed  against  this  nature  worship,  rather 


a  The  Greek  o-eAijioj,  from  cre'Aas,  expresses  this  idea 
rf  brilliancy  more  vividly  than  the  Hebrew  terms. 

ft  In  the  former  of  these  passages  the  sun  may  be 
Included  in  the  general  expression  "  heavens  '•  in  the 
preceding  verse.  In  the  latter,  "  the  fiiithful  witness 
in  heaven  "  is  undoubtedly  the  moon,  and  not  the 
rainbow,  as  some  explain  it.  The  regularity  of  the 
tioon's  changes  impressed  the  mind  with  a  sense  of 
lurabillty  and  certainty ;  and  hence  the  moon  was 
pedally  qualified  to  be  a  witness  to  God's  promise. 

c  Tb«  ambiguous   expression  of   Hosea  (ver.  7), 
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than  againgt  the  form  of  moon-worship,  which  Um 
Israelitea  must  have  witnessed  in  Egypt.  At  • 
later  period,*^  however,  the  worship  of  the  moon  in 
its  grosser  form  of  idol-wor«Iiip  was  introduced 
from  Syria:  we  have  no  evidence  indeed  that  the 
Ashtoreth  of  the  Zidonians,  whom  Solomon  intro- 
duced (1  K.  xi.  5),  was  identified  in  the  minds  of 
the  Jews  with  the  moon,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  moon  was  worshipped  under  the  form 
of  an  image  in  Manasseh's  reign,  although  Movera 
(Phoniz.  i.  66,  164)  has  taken  up  the  opposite 
view;  for  we  are  distinctly  told  that  the  king 
"made  an  nsherah  (A.  V.  "grove"), t.  e.  an  image 
of  Ashtoreth,  and  worshipped  all  the  host  of 
heaven"  (2  K.  xxi.  3),  which  asherah  was  de- 
stroyed  by  Josiah,  and  the  priests  that  bunied 
incense  to  the  moon  were  put  down  (xxiii.  4,  5). 
At  a  somewhat  later  period  the  worhhip  of  the 
"  queen  of  heaven  "  was  practiced  in  Palestine  CJer. 
vii.  18,  xliv.  17);  the  title  has  been  generally  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  the  moon,  but  we  think  it  more 
probable  that  the  Oriental  Venus  is  intended,  for 
the  following  reasons:  (1)  the  title  of  Urania  "of 
heaven  "  was  peculiarly  appropriated  to  Venus, 
whose  worship  was  borrowed  by  the  Persians  from 
the  Arabians  and  Assyrians  {Herod,  i.  131,  199): 
(2)  the  votaries  of  this  goddess,  whose  chief  func- 
tion it  was  to  preside  over  births,  were  women,  and 
we  find  that  in  Palestine  the  married  women  are 
specially  noticed  as  taking  a  prominent  part:  (3) 
the  peculiarity  of  the  title,  which  occurs  only  in 
the  passages  quoted,  looks  as  if  the  worship  was  a 
novel  one;  and  this  is  corroborated  by  the  term 
cawdnd  applied  to  the  "cakes,"  which  is  again  so 
peculiar  that  the  LXX.  has  retained  it  {xavdv), 
deeming  it  to  be,  as  it  not  improbalJy  was,  a  for- 
eign word.  Whether  the  Jews  derived  their  knowl- 
edge of  the  "queen  of  heaven"  from  the  Philis- 
tines, who  possessed  a  very  ancient  temple  of  Venus 
Urania  at  Askalon  {Herod,  i.  105),  or  from  the 
Egyptians,  whose  god  Athor  was  of  the  same  char- 
acter, is  uncertain. 

In  the  figurative  language  of  Scripture  the  moon 
is  frequently  noticed  as  presaging  events  of  the 
greatest  importance  through  the  temporary  or  per- 
manent withdrawal  of  its  light  (Is.  xiii.  10;  Joel 
ii.  31;  Matt.  xxiv.  29;  Mark  xiii.  24);  in  these 
and  similar  passages  we  have  an  evident  allusion  to 
the  mysterious  awe  with  which  eclipses  were  viewed 
by  the  Hebrews  in  common  with  other  nations  of 
antiquity.  With  regard  to  the  symbolic  meaning 
of  the  moon  in  Rev.  xii.  1,  we  have  only  to  observe 
that  the  ordinary  explanations,  namely,  the  sublu- 
nary world,  or  the  changeableness  of  its  affairs, 
seem  to  derive  no  authority  from  the  language  of 
the  0.  T.,  or  from  the  ideas  of  the  Hebrews. 

W.  L.  B. 
MOON,  NEW.     [New  Moon.] 
*  MOONS  or  LUNETTES  as  ornament* 
[Bells,  Camels,  Tires.] 


"Now  shall  a  month  devour  them  with  their  por- 
tioas,"  is  understood  by  Bunsen  (Bibelwerk,  in  loc. 
ae  referring  to  an  idolatrous  worship  of  the  new  moon 
It  is  more  generally  understood  of  '"  a  month  "  as  a 
short  space  of  time.  Hitzig  ( Comment,  in  loc.)  ex 
plains  it  in  a  novel  manner  of  the  crescent  moon,  a< 
a  symbol  of  destruction,  from  its  msemb lance  to  « 
scimitar. 
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MOOSIAS 

MOOSFAS  (Moo<r/as;  [Vat.  Mooraeias;  Al- 
BX.  Moos  Stay :]  Moosias).  Apparently  the  same 
fts  Maaseiaii  4  (1  Esdr.  ix.  31,  comp.  Ezr.  x. 
JO). 

MO'RASTHITE,  THE  Cnt^^lXan ;   in 

KDrab,  ^i^trn^SH:  6 /xcopaOeirris,  d  rod  Matpaa"- 
Sii;  Alex,  in  Micah,  MupaOeii  de  Moi'asthi,  Mo- 
rnstliites),  that  is,  the  native  of  a  place  named 
MoKESiiETii,  such  being  the  regular  formation  in 
Hebrew. 

It  occurs  twice  (.Jer.  xxvi.  18;  Mic.  i.  1),  each 
time  as  the  description  of  the  prophet  Micah. 

The  Tar<i;um,  on  each  occasion,  renders  the 
word  "of  Mareshah;"  but  the  derivation  from 
Mareshah  would  be  JNIareshathite,  and  not  Moras- 
thite,  or  more  accurately  Morashtite.  G. 

MOR'DECAI  [3  syl.]  C'?'=T"1»  [see  below] : 
Mo/>5oxa'os=  Mardochceus),  the  deliverer,  under 
Divine  Providence,  of  the  Jews  from  the  destruction 
plotted  against  them  by  Haman  [Esther],  the 
chief  minister  of  Xerxes:  the  institutor  of  the  feast 
of  Purira  [Purim],  and  probably  the  author  as 
well  as  the  hero  of  the  Book  of  Esther,  which  is 
sometimes  called  the  book  of  Mordecai."  The 
Scripture  narrative  tells  us  concerning  him  that  he 
was  a  Benjauiite,  and  one  of  the  Captivity,  residing 
in  Shushan,  whether  or  not  in  the  king's  service 
before  Esther  was  queen,  does  not  appear  certainly. 
From  the  time,  however,  of  Esther  behig  queen  he 
was  one  of  those  "  who  sat  in  the  king's  gate."  In 
this  situation  he  saved  the  king's  life  by  discovering 
the  conspiracy  of  two  of  the  eunuchs  to  kill  him. 
When  the  decree  for  the  massacre  of  all  the  Jews 
in  the  empire  was  known,  it  was  at  his  earnest 
advice  and  exhortation  that  Esther  undertook  the 
perilous  task  of  interceding  with  the  king  on  their 
behalf.  He  might  feel  the  more  impelled  to  exert 
himself  to  save  them,  as  he  was  himself  the  cause 
of  the  meditated  destruction  of  his  countrymen. 
Whether,  as  some  think,  his  refusal  to  bow  before 
Haman  arose  from  religious  scruples,  as  if  such 
salutation  as  was  practiced  in  Persia  {irpoaKvur](ns) 
were  akin  to  idolatry,  or  whether,  as  seems  far 
more  probable,  he  refused  from  a  stern  unwilling- 
ness as  a  Jew  to  bow  before  an  Amalekite,  in  either 
case  the  affront  put  by  him  upon  Haman  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  fatal  decree.  Anyhow,  he 
and  Esther  were  the  instruments  in  the  hand  of 
God  of  averting  the  threatened  ruin.  The  concur- 
rence of  Esther's  favorable  reception  by  the  king 
with  the  Providential  circumstance  of  the  passage 
in  the  Medo-Persian  chronicles,  which  detailed 
Mordecai's  fidelity  in  disclosing  the  conspiracy, 
being  read  to  the  king  that  very  night,  before  Ha- 
oian  came  to  ask  leave  to  hang  him ;  the  striking 
incident  of  Haman  being  made  the  instrument  of 
:he  exaltation  and  honor  of  his  most  hated  adver- 
sary, which  he  rightly  interpreted  as  the  presage 
of  his  own  downfall,  and  finally  the  hanging  of  Ha- 
man and  his  sons  upon  the  very  gallows  which  he 
nad  reared  for  Mordecai,  while  Mordecai  occupied 
Haman's  post  as  vizier  of  the  Persian  monarchy ; 
* 

a  De  Wette  thinks  that  "  the  opinion  that  Mordecai 
%rote  the  book  does  not  deserve  to  be  confuted,''  al- 
though the  author  ''  designed  that  the  book  should  be 
^nsidered  as  written  by  Mordecai."  His  trao^'ator 
fcdds,  that  "  the  greatest  part  of  the  Jewisa  and  Chris- 
tian scholars  "  refer  it  to  him.  But  he  adds,  "  more 
iiodem  writers,  with  better  judgment  affirm  only 
ttislr  ignorance  cf  the  authorship  "  {Introd.  ii  815- 
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are  incidents  too  well  known  to  need  to  be  furthei 
dwelt  upon.  It  will  be  more  useful,  probably,  to  add 
such  remarks  as  may  tend  to  point  out  ^Mordecai's 
place  in  sacred,  profane,  and  rabbinical  history  re- 
spectively. The  first  thing  is  to  fix  his  date.  This  ia 
pointed  out  with  great  particularity  by  the  writei 
himself,  not  only  by  tlie  years  of  the  king's  reign, 
but  by  his  own  genealogy  in  ch.  ii.  5,  6.  Some, 
however,  have  understood  this  passage  as  stating 
that  Mordecai  himself  was  taken  captive  with  Jec- 
oniah.  But  that  any  one  who  had  been  taken  cap- 
tive by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  8th  year  of  M« 
reign  should  be  vizier  after  the  12th  year  of  anj 
Persian  king  among  the  successors  of  Cyrus,  is  ob- 
viously impossible.  Besifles,  too,  the  absurdity  of 
supposing  the  ordinary  laws  of  human  life  to  ht 
suspended  in  the  case  of  any  person  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  when  the  sacred  history  gives  no  such 
intimation,  there  is  a  peculiar  defiance  of  probabil- 
ity in  the  supposition  that  the  cousin  german  of 
the  youthful  Esther,  her  father's  brother's  son 
should  be  of  an  age  ranging  from  90  to  170  years, 
at  the  time  that  she  was  cho.sen  to  be  queen  on  ac- 
count of  her  youth  and  beauty.  But  not  only  is 
this  interpretation  of  Esth.  ii.  5,  6,  excluded  by 
chronology,  but  the  rules  of  grammatical  propriety 
equally  point  out,  not  Mordecai,  but  Kish,  as  being 
the  person  who  was  taken  captive  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar at  the  time  when  Jeconiah  was  carried  away. 
Because,  if  it  had  been  intended  to  speak  of  Mor- 
decai as  led  captive,  the  ambiguity  would  easily 
have  been   avoided    by   either  placing  the  clausa 

nb:in  ~!;rh|,  etc.,  immediately  after  ]ty-1t^2 
'^'^.''-^.n)  ***d  tiien  adding  his  name  and  gene- 
alogy,  Q  iDt?;^,  or  else  by  writing  S^HT  in- 
stead of  "^^K,  at  the  beginning  of  verse  6. 
Again,  as  the  sentence  stands,  the  distribution  of 
the  copulative  ^  distinctly  connects  the  sentence 
■JSSS  ^7V,^  in  ver.  7,  with  (l^n  in  ver.  5,  show- 
ing that  three  things  are  predicated  of  INIordecai: 
(1)  that  he  lived  in  Shushan;  (2)  that  his  name 
was  Mordecai,  son  of  Jair,  son  of  Shimei,  son  of 
Kish  the  Benjamite  who  was  taken  captive  with 
Jehoiachin;  (3)  that  he  brought  up  Esther.  This 
genealogy  does  then  fix  with  great  certainty  the 
age  of  Mordecai.  He  was  great  grandson  of  a  con- 
temporary of  Jehoiachin.  Now  four  generations 
cover  120  years  —  and  120  years  from  b.  c.  599 
bring  us  to  b.  c.  479,  i.  e.  to  the  Gth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Xerxes;  thus  confirming  with  singular 
force  the  arguments  which  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  Ahasuerus  is  Xerxes.  [Ahasuerus.]  *  The 
carrying  back  the  genealogy  of  a  captive  to  the 
time  of  the  Captivity  has  an  obvious  propriety,  as 
connecting  the  captives  with  the  family  record  pre- 
served in  the  public  genealogies,  before  the  Captiv- 
ity, just  as  an  American  would  be  likely  to  carry 
up  his  pedigree  to  the  ancestor  who  emigrated 
from  England.  And  now  it  would  seem  both  jws- 
sible  and  probable  (though  it  cannot  be  certainly 


347).  But  the  objections  to  Mordecai's  authorship  are 
only  such  as,  if  valid,  would  impugn  the  truth  and 
autnenticity  of  the  book  itself. 

b  Justin  has  the  singular  statement,  "  Primum 
Xerxes,  rex  Persarum,  Judaeos  domuit  "  (lib.  xxxvl 
cap.  ni.).  May  not  this  arise  from  a  confused  bnowl 
edge  of  the  events  recorded  n  Esther  ? 
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proved)  that  the  Mordecai  mentioned  in  the  dupli- 
cate passage,  Ezr.  ii.  2;  Neh.  vii.  7,  as  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  captives  who  returned  from  time  to 
time  from  Babylon  to  Judaea  [Ezra],  was  tlie 
same  as  Mordecai  of  the  hook  of  Father.  It  is 
very  probable  that  on  the  death  of  Xerxes,  or  pos- 
sibly durin;;  his  lifetime,  he  may  have  obtained 
leave  to  lead  back  such  .lews  as  were  willing  to  ac- 
company him,  and  that  he  did  so.  His  age  need 
act  have  exceeded  50  or  60  years,  and  his  character 
points  him  out  as  likely  to  lead  his  countrymen 
back  from  exile,  if  he  had  the  opportunity.  'J'he 
name  Mordecai  not  occurring  elsewhere,  makes  this 
■upposition  the  more  probable. 

As  regards  his  place  in  profane,  history,  the  do- 
mestic annals  of  the  reign  of  Xerxes  are  so  scanty, 
that  it  would  not  surprise  us  to  find  no  mention 
of  Mordecai.  But  there  is  a  person  named  by 
Ctesias,  who  probably  saw  the  very  chronicles  of 
the  kings  of  Media  and  Persia  referred  to  in  Esth. 
X.  2,  whose  name  and  character  present  some 
Joints  of  resemblance  with  Mordecai,  namely,  Mat- 
acas,  or  Natacas  (as  the  name  is  variously  written ), 
whom  he  describes  as  Xerxes's  chief  favorite,  and 
the  most  powerful  of  them  all.  His  brief  notice 
of  him  in  these  words,  'Jifiiap^evuv  Se  fi4yiarov 
TjSwaro  NaTaKas,  is  in  exact  agreement  with  the 
description  of  Mordecai,  Esth.  ix.  4,  x.  2,  3.  He 
further  relates  of  him,  that  when  Xerxes  after  his 
return  from  Greece  had  commissioned  Megabyzus 
to  go  and  plunder  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  J3elphi,a 
upon  his  refusal,  he  sent  ISIatacas  the  eunuch,  to 
insult  the  god,  and  to  plunder  his  property,  which 
Matacas  did,  and  returned  to  Xerxes.  It  is  ob- 
vious how  grateful  to  the  feelings  of  a  Jew,  such 
as  Mordecai  was,  would  be  a  commission  to  dese- 
crate and  spoil  a  heathen  temple.  There  is  also 
much  probability  in  the  selection  of  a  Jew  to  be 
his  prime  minister  by  a  monarch  of  such  decided 
iconoclastic  propensities  as  Xerxes  is  known  to  have 
had  (Prideaux,  Connect,  i.  231-233).  Xerxes 
would  doubtless  see  much  analogy  between  the 
Magian  tenets  of  which  he  was  such  a  zealous  pat- 
ron, and  those  of  the  Jews'  religion;  just  as  Pliny 
actually  reckons  Moses  (wlioni  he  couples  with  Jan- 
nes)  among  the  leaders  of  the  Magian  sect,  in  the 
very  same  passage  in  which  he  relates  that  Osthanes 
the  ]\lagiaii  author  and  heresiarch  accompanied 
Xerxes  in  his  Greek  expedition,  and  widely  diffused 
the  Magian  doctrines  (lib.  xxx.  ch.  \.  §  2);  and  in 
§  4  seems  to  identify  Christianity  also  with  Magic. 
From  the  context  it  seems  highly  probable  that  this 
notice  of  Moses  and  of  Jannes  may  be  derived  from 
the  work  of  Osthanes,  and  if  so,  the  probable  in- 
tercourse of  Osthanes  with  IMordecai  would  readily 
account  for  his  mention  of  them.  The  point,  how- 
jver,  here  insisted  upon  is,  that  the  known  hatred 
■>f  Xerxes  to  idol-worship  makes  his  selaition  of  a 
Jew  for  his  prime  minister  very  probable,  and  that 
there  are  strong  points  of  resemblance  in  what  is 
thua  related  of  ^latacas,  and  what  we  know  from 
Scripture  of  Mordecai.  Again,  that  Mordecai  was, 
ivhat  INIatacas  is  related  to  have  been,  a  eunuch, 
seems  not  improbable  from  his  having  neither  wife 
nor  child,  from  hi.«s  bringing  up  his  cousin  Esther 


«  It  seems  probable  that  some  other  temple,  not 
that  at  Delphi,  was  at  this  time  ordered  by  Xerxes  to 
be  spoiled,  as  no  other  writer  mentions  it.  It  might 
^9  that  of  Apollo  Didymseus,  near  Miletus,  which  was 
lestroj-eil  by  Xerxes  after  his  return  (Strab.  xir.  cap. 
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in  his  own  hou3e,'>  from  his  situation  in  the  king'i 
gate,  from  his  access  to  the  court  of  the  woman, 
and  from  his  being  raised  to  the  highest  post  of 
power  by  the  king,  which  we  know  from  Persian 
history  was  so  often  the  case  with  tlie  king'i 
eunuchs.  With  these  points  of  agreement  between 
them,  there  is  sufficient  resemblance  in  their  namet 
to  add  additional  probabiUty  to  the  supposition  of 
their  identity.  The  most  plausible  etyn)ology  usu- 
ally given  for  the  name  Mordecni  h  that  I'avored 
by  Gesenius,  who  connects  it  witli  Merodach  the 
Babylonian  idol  (called  Mardok  in  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions),  and  which  appears  in  the  names  Mes- 
essi  Mordacus,  Sisi-Mortlachus,  in  nearly  the  same 
form  as  in  the  Greek,  MapSoxa7os-  But  it  is  highly 
improbable  that  the  name  of  a  Bal)}  Ionian  idol  should 
have  been  given  to  him  under  the  Persian  dynasty ,« 
and  it  is  equally  improbable  that  Mordecai  should 
have  been  taken  into  the  king's  service  before  the 
commencement  of  the  Persian  dynasty.  If  then 
we  suppose  the  original  form  of  the  name  to  have 
been  Matacai,  it  would  easily  in  the  Chaldee  or- 
thography become  Mordecai,  just  as  SD"13  is 
for  SB3,  tO'^nniW  for  t^nr,  pt^^i.  for 
P^^l,  etc.     In  the  Targum  of  Esther  he  is  said 

to  be  called  Mordecai,  because  he  was  like  S'^'^D  V 
'  T  ••  : 

S"*2"l'  "  to  pure  mpTh." 

As  regards  his  place  in  Rabbinical  estimation, 
Morde^-ai,  as  is  natural,  stands  very  high.  Ths 
interpolations  in  the  Greek  book  of  Esther  are  one 
indication  of  his  popularity  with  his  countrymen. 
The  Targum  (of  late  date)  shows  that  this  increased 
rather  than  dimuiished  with  the  lapse  of  centuries. 
Therfe  Shimei  in  Mordecai's  genealogy  is  identified 
with  Shimei  the  son  of  Gera  who  cursed  David, 
and  it  is  said  that  the  reason  why  David  would  not 
permit  him  to  be  put  to  death  then  was,  that  it 
was  revealed  to  him  that  Mordecai  and  I'Lsther 
should  descend  from  him ;  but  that  in  his  old  age, 
when  this  reason  no  longer  applied,  he  was  slain. 
It  is  also  said  of  Mordecai  that  he  knew  (he  sevenly 
lan(/u(i(/ts,  i.  e.  the  languages  of  all  the  nations 
mentioned  in  Gen.  x.,  which  the  Jews  count  aa 
seventy  nations,  and  that  his  age  exceeded  400 
years  {Jucliusin  ap.  Wolf,  and  Stehelin,  Habb. 
Liter,  i.  179).    He  is  continually  designated  by  the 

appellation  ^^|^'^"7^?  "  the  Just,"  and  the  ampli- 
fications of  Esth.  viii.  15  abound  in  the  most  glow- 
ing descriptions  of  the  splendid  robes,  and  Persian 
buskins,  and  Median  scimitars,  and  golden  crowns, 
and  the  profusion  of  precious  stones  and  Macedonian 
gold,  on  which  was  engraved  a  view  of  Jerusalem, 
and  of  the  phylactery  over  the  crown,  and  the 
streets  strewed  with  myrtle,  and  the  attendants, 
and  the  heralds  with  trumpets,  all  proclaiming  the 
glory  of  Mordecai  and  the  exaltation  of  the  Jewish 
people.  Benjamin  of  Tudela  mentions  the  ruins  of 
Shushan  and  the  remains  of  the  palace  of  Ahas- 
uerus  as  still  existing  in  his  day,  but  places  tlw 
tomb  of  Mordecai  and  Esther  at  Hamadan,  or  !Ec- 
batana  (p.  128).     Others,  however,  place  the  tomb 


b  To  account  for  this,  the  Targum  adds  that  he  waa 
75  years  old. 

c  Mr.  Rawlinson  (Herod,  i.  270)  points  out  Mr.  lAy* 
ard's   conclusion   (Nin.   ii.   441),    tha*    the    Porsiani 
adopted  generally  the  Assyrian  rvUgiou,  as  "  qnitt 
mistake." 
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of  Mordticai  in  Susa,  and  that  of  Esther  in  or  near 
Baram  in  Galilee  (note  to  Asher's  Benj.  of  Tml. 
p.  16G).  With  reference  to  the  above-named  palace 
of  Ahasuerus  at  Shushan,  it  may  be  added  that 
considerable  remains  of  it  were  discovered  by  Mr. 
Ix)ftu8's  excavations  in  1852,  and  that  he  thinks 
the  plan  of  the  great  colonnade,  of  which  he  found 
the  bases  remaining,  corresponds  remarkably  to  the 
description  of  the  palace  of  Ahasuerus  in  Esth.  i. 
(I^ftus,  Chaldcen,  ch.  xxviii.)-  It  was  built  or 
begun  by  Darius  Hystaspis.  A.  C.  H. 

MO'REH  [nniXD,  archer  or  teacher ;  perh. 
fitiitful].  A  local  name  of  central  Palestine,  one 
.)f  the  very  oldest  that  has  come  down  to  us.  It 
occurs  in  two  connections. 

1.  The  I'LAix,  or  plaixs  (or,  as  it  should 
rather  be  rendered,  the  oak  or  oaks)  of  Moreii 

(nnSa  ]""lbs   and  il'iT:^   '^P.'I^H;    Samar.  in 

both  cases,  S"1'D  ^1 /M  :  rj  Spvs  7}  yi//rj\^:  con- 
vallis  illustris,  vnl/is  tendens  [et  intrans  procul]), 
the  first  of  that  long  succession  of  sacred  and  ven- 
erable trees  which  dignified  the  chief  places  of  Pal- 
estine, and  formed  not  the  least  interesting  link  in 
the  chai-n  which  so  indissolubly  united  the  land  to 
the  history  of  the  nation. 

The  Oak  of  INIoreh  was  the  first  recorded  halting- 
place  of  Abram  after  his  entrance  into  the  land  of 
Canaan  (Gen.  xii.  6).  Here  Jehovah  "appeared" 
to  him,  and  here  he  built  the  first  of  the  series  of 
altars"  which  marked  the  various  spots  of  his 
residence  in  the  Promised  Land,  and  dedicated  it 
"to  Jehovah,  who  appeared''  unto  him"  (ver.  7). 
It  was  at  the  "  place  of  <^Shechem  "  (xii.  6),  close 

to  (v^S)  the  mountains  of  Ebal  and  Gerizim 
(Deut.  xi.  30),  where  the  Samar.  Cod.  adds  "  over 
against  Shechem." 

There  is  reason  for  believing  that  this  place,  the 
scene  of  so  important  an  occurrence  in  Abram's 
early  residence  in  Canaan,  may  have  been  also  that 
of  one  even  more  important,  the  crisis  of  his  later 
life,  the  offering  of  Isaac,  on  a  mountain  in  "  the 
land  of  Moriah."     rj^ouiAii.] 

A  trace  of  this  ai».  ent  name,  curiously  reappear- 
mg  after  many  centuries,  is  probably  to  be  found 
In  Morthia,  which  is  given  on  some  ancient  coins 
as  one  of  the  titles  of  Neapolis,  i.  e.  Shechem,  and 
by  Pliny  and  Josephus  as  Mamortha  f^  or  Mabortha 
(Reland,  Diss.  iii.  §  8).  The  latter  states  (B.  J. 
iv.  8,  §  1),  that  "  it  was  the  name  by  which  the 
place  was  called  by  the  country-people  "  iimx(i>pioi), 
who  thus  kept  alive  the  ancient  appellation,  just  as 
the  peasants  of  Hebron  did  that  of  Kirjath-arba 
flown  to  the  date  of  Sir  John  IMaundeville's  visit. 
[See  vol.  ii.  p.  1505  a,  and  note.] 

Whether  the  oaks  of  Moreh  had  any  connection 
with 


o  It  may  be  roughly  said  that  Abraham  built  altars  ; 
Isaac  dug  wells  ;  Jacob  erected  stones. 

^  nMnSn.  This  is  a  play  upon  the  same  word 
%  \»ich,  as  we  shall  see  afterwards,  performs  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  name  of  MoRi.\H. 

c  Ecclus.  1.  26  perhaps  contains  a  play  on  the  name 
Moreh  —  "that  foolish  people  (6  Aabs  6  joicopo?)  who 
iwell  in  Sichem."  If  the  pun  existed  in  the  Hebrew 
text  it  may  have  been  between  Sichem  and  Sichor 
(ilmnken). 

d  This  form  is  possibly  due  to  a  confusion  Itetween 
'(oreh  and  Mamn..     (See  Reland  as  above.) 

•  •  Ihi«  idi:ntifli>Ation  of  Moreh  and  Harod  (ascribed 
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2  The  Hill  of  Moreh  (nn^^Sn  HV^l : 
Ta^xaOa/xapal  [Vat.  -/bKapa] ;  Alex.  aTro  rov  ^cojuov 
rov  a&cap:  collis  excelsiis),  at  the  foot  of  which  the 
Midianites  and  Amalekites  were  encamped  before 
Gideon's  attack  upon  them  (Judg.  vii.  1),  seems, 
to  say  the  least,  most  uncertain.  Copious  as  are 
the  details  furnished  of  that  great  event  of  Jewish 
history,  those  which  enable  us  to  judge  of  its  precise 
situation  are  very  scanty.  But  a  comparison  of 
Judg.  vi.  'S'i  with  vii.  1  makes  it  evident  that  it  lay 
in  the  valley  of  Jezreel,  rather  on  the  north  side  of 
the  valley,  and  north  also  of  the  eminence  on  which 
Gideon's  little  band  of  heroes  was  clustered.  At 
the  foot  of  this  latter  eminence  was  the  spring  of 
Ain-Charod  (A.  V.  «  the  well  of  Harod  "),  and  a 
sufficient  sweep  of  the  plain  intei-vened  between  it 
and  the  hill  Moreh  to  alloM'  of  the  encampment  of 
the  Amalekites.  No  doubt  —  although  the  fact  is 
not  mentioned  —  they  kept  near  the  foot  of  Mount 
Moreh,  for  the  sake  of  some  spring  or  springs  which 
issued  from  its  base,  as  the  Ain-Charod  did  from 
that  on  which  Gideon  was  planted.  These  con- 
ditions are  most  accurately  fulfilled  if  we  assume 
Jebel  ed-Duhy,  the  "  Little  Ilermon  "  of  the  modern 
travellers,  to  be  Moreh,  the  Ain-Jalud  to  be  the 
spring  of  Harod,  and  Gideon's  position  to  have  been 
on  the  northeast  slope  of  Jebel  Fukua  (Mount 
Gilboa),  between  tlie  village  of  Nurh  and  the  last- 
mentioned  spring.  Between  Ain  Jalud  and  the 
foot  of  the  "  Little  Hermon,"  a  space  of  between 
2  and  3  miles  intervenes,  ample  in  extent  for  the 
encampment  even  of  the  enormous  horde  of  the 
Amalekites.  In  its  general  form  this  identification 
is  due  to  Professor  Stanley.e  The  desire  to  find 
Moreh  nearer  to  Shechem,  where  the  "oak  of 
Moreh  "  was,  seems  to  have  induced  INIr.  Van  de 
Velde  to  place  the  scene  of  Gideon's  battle  many 
miles  to  the  south  of  the  valley  of  Jezreel,  "  possibly 
on  the  plain  of  Ttibrrs  or  of  Ydsir ;  "  in  which  case 
the  encampment  of  the  Israelites  may  have  been  on 
the  ridge  between  Wadi  Fen-a'  and  Wadi  Tubas, 
near  Buij  eUFen-a'  {Syr.  cf  Pal.  ii.  341-2).  But 
this  involves  the  supposition  of  a  movement  in  the 
position  of  the  Amalekites,  for  which  there  is  no 
warrant  either  in  the  narrative  or  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case ;  and  at  any  rate,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge,  we  may  rest  tolerably  cer- 
tain that  Jebel  ed-Duhy  is  the  hill  of  Moreh 

G. 

MORE'SHETH-GATH'  (n3  n^^n'lD : 
KK-npouofJiia  Fed:  hcerediias  Geth),  a  place  named 
by  the  prophet  Micah  only  (Mic.  i.  14),  in  company 
with  Lachish,  Achzib,  Mareshah,  and  other  towns 
of  the  lowland  district  of  Judah.  His  words,  "  there- 
fore shalt  thou  give  presents  to  Morcsheth-gath," 
are  explained  by  Ewald  (Propheten,  330,  331)  ai 
referring  to  Jerusalem,  and  as  containing  an  allusion 

above  to  Stanley)  is  suggested  also  in  Bertheau's  Rich- 
ter  u.  Ruth,  p.  119,  and  Bunsen's  Bibelwerk  on  Judg. 
vii.  1.     The  reasons  for  this  view  are  less  obvious  in 

the  A.  v.,  owing  to  the   mistranslation  of  ^^3?  by 

"  well "  (which  would  be  strictly  "^SiSl),  instead  ol 

"  foimtaia,"  and  of  7^  by   "  beside,"  instead  of 

"  above."  The  identification  of  the  places  in  question 
depends  on  these  intimations.  The  position  of  Oideon 
"  above  the  focntaln  of  Harod  "  Is  evident  from  vii.  8, 
where  it  is  said  that  the  host  of  Midian  were  belon 
him  in  the  valley  H 
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to  the  signification  of  the  name  Moresheth,  which, 
though  not  so  litenvl  ns  the  play  on  those  of  Achzib 
and  Marcshah,  is  yet  toleralily  obvious:  ««  Tlierefore 
shalt  tliou,  0  Jerusalem,  give  compensation  to  More- 
gheth-gath,  itself  only  tlie  possession  of  another  city." 

Micah  was  liimsolf  the  native  of  a  place  called 
Moresheth,  since  he  is  designated,  in  tlie  only  two 
cases  in  which  his  name  is  mentioned,  "  Micah  the 
Morashtite,"  which  latter  word  is  a  regular  deriva- 
tion from  Moresheth ;  but  whether  Moresheth-gath 
was  that  place  cannot  be  ascertained  from  any  in- 
formation given  us  in  the  IJible. 

Kusebius  and  Jerome,  in  the  Onomnsllcon,  and 
Jerome  in  his  Commentary  on  Micah  {Prdofjiis), 
give  Morasthi  as  the  name,  not  of  the  person,  but 
of  the  place :  and  describe  it  as  "  a  moderate-sized 
village  {lutud  c/randis  viculus)  near  Eleutheropolis, 
the  city  of  Philistia  (Palaestinae),  and  to  the  east 
thereof." 

Supposing  Bat-jibrln  to  be  Eleutheropolis,  no 
traces  of  the  name  of  Moresheth-gath  have  been  yet 
discovered  in  this  direction.  The  ruins  of  Maresha 
lie  a  mile  or  two  due  south  of  Beit-jibrin  ;  but  it 
is  evident  from  Mic.  i.  14,  15,  that  the  two  were 
distinct. 

The  affix  »  gath  "  may  denote  a  connection  with 
the  famous  Philistine  city  of  that  name  —  the  site 
of  which  cannot,  however,  be  taken  as  yet  ascer- 
tained —  or  it  may  point  to  the  existence  of  vine- 
yards and  wine-presses,  "gath"  in  Hebrew  signi- 
fying a  wine-press  or  vat.  G. 

MORI'AH.  A  name  which  occurs  twice  in 
the  Bible  (Gen.  xxii.  2;  2  Chr.  iii.  1). 

1.  The  Laxd  of  "Mohiaii  (nn'll^n  V?^ 

[see  below]  ;  Samar.  HSTlt^n  S :  ^  77}  ^ 
vypri\r)'  terra^  visionis).  On  «' one  of  the  moun- 
tains" in  this  district  took  place  the  sacrifice  of 
Isaac  (Gen.  xxii.  2).  What  the  name  of  the  moun- 
tain was  we  are  not  told ;  but  it  was  a  conspicuous 
one,  visible  from  «'  afar  ofl[""  (ver.  4).  Nor  does 
the  narrative  afford  any  data  for  ascertaining  its 
position ;  for  although  it  was  more  than  two  days' 
journey  from  the  "  land  of  the  Philistines "  — 
meaning  no  doubt  the  district  of  Gerar  where  Beer- 
Bheba  lay,  the  last  place  mentioned  before  and  the 
first  after  the  occurrence  in  question  —  yet  it  is  not 
said  how  much  more  than  two  days  it  was.  The 
mountain  —  the  "  place  "  —  came  into  view  in  the 
course  of  the  third  day;  but  the  time  occupied  in 
performing  the  remainder  of  the  distance  is  not 
stated.  After  the  deliverance  of  Isaac,  Abraham, 
with  a  play  on  the  name  of  IMoriah  impossible  to 
convey  in  English,  called  the  spot  Jehovah-jireh, 
"Jehovah  sees  "  (1.  e.  provides),  and  thus  originated 
3  proverb  referring  to  the  providential  and  op- 
portune interference  of  God.  "  In  the  mount  of 
Jehovah,  He  will  be  seen." 

It  is  most  natural  to  take  the  "land  of  Moriah" 
as  the  same  district  with  that  in  which  the  "  Oak 


a  Michaelis  {Suppl.  No.  1458)  suprgests  that  the  name 
may  be  more  accurately  Ilammoriah,  since  it  is  not 
the  practice  in  the  early  names  of  districts  to  add  the 

rticle.     Thus  the  land  of  Canaan  is   1V2'D   V"lS, 

not  1173371.     [See  Lasharox.] 

6  Following  Aquila,  rqv  yrju  ttjv  KaTa<f)avri  ;  and 
Symmachus,  -nfv  yqv  ttJs  oTrrao-ia?.  The  same  ren- 
Jering  is  adopted  by  the  Samaritan  version. 

e  Others  take  Moriab  as  Moreh-jah  (t.  e.  Jehoyah). 
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(A.  V.  « plain')  of  Moreh "  was  Situated,  and  no« 
as  that  which  contiins  Jerusalem,  as  the  modem 
tradition,  which  would  identify  the  Moriah  of  Gen. 
xxii.  and  that  of  2  Chr.  iii.  1,  affirms.  The  formet 
was  well  known  to  Abraham.  It  was  the  first  spot 
on  which  he  had  pitched  his  tent  in  the  Promised 
Land,  and  it  was  hallowed  and  eiideared  to  him  by 
the  first  manifestation  of  Jehovah  with  which  he 
had  been  favored,  and  by  the  erection  of  his  first 
altar.  With  Jerusalem  on  the  other  hand,  except 
as  possibly  the  residence  of  Melchizedek,  he  had  not 
any  connection  whatever;  it  lay  as  entirely  out  of 
his  path  as  it  did  out  of  that  of  Isaac  and  Jacob. 
The  LXX.  appear  to  have  thus  read  or  interprete<l 
the  original,  since  they  render  both  Moreh  and 
Moriah  in  Gen.  by  u^r]\^,  while  in  2  Chr.  iii.  they 
have  'Aficapia.  The  one  name  is  but  the  feminine 
of  the  other  c  (Simonis,  0mm.  414),  and  there  is 
hardly  more  difference  between  them  than  between 
Maresha  and  JSIareshah,  and  not  so  much  as  be- 
tween Jerushalem  and  Jerushalaim.  The  Jewish 
tradition,  which  first  appears  in  Josephus  —  unless 
2  Chr.  iii.  1  be  a  still  earlier  hint  of  its  existence  — 
is  fairly  balanced  by  the  rival  tradition  of  the 
Samaritans,  which  affirms  that  Mount  Gerizim  was 
the  scene  of  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  and  which  i) 
at  least  as  old  as  the  3d  century  after  Christ. 
[Gerizim.] 

2.  Mount  Moriah  (nnh^H  ^71 :  j^pot 
Tov  'A/xupla  [Vat.  -peiaj  ;  Alex.  A/xopia'  Mont 
Moriad).  The  name  ascribed,  in  2  Ciir.  iii.  1  only, 
to  the  eminence  on  which  Solomon  built  the  Tem- 
ple. "  And  Solomon  began  to  build  the  house  of 
Jehovah  in  Jerusalem  on  the  INIount  Moriah,  where 
He  appeared  to  David  his  father,  in  a  place  which 
David  prepared  in  the  threshing-floor  of  Araunah 
the  Jebusite."  From  the  mention  of  Araunah,  the 
inference  is  natural  that  the  "  appearance  "  alluded 
to  occurred  at  the  time  of  the  purchase  of  the 
threshing-floor  by  David,  and  his  erection  thereon 
of  the  altar  (2  Sam.  xxiv. ;  1  Chr.  xxi.).  But  it 
will  be  observed  that  nothing  is  said  in  the  narra- 
tives of  that  event  of  any  "  appearance  "  of  Jehovah. 
The  eai-lier  and  simpler  record  of  Samuel  is  abso- 
lutely silent  on  the  point.  And  in  the  later  and 
more  elaborate  account  of  1  Chr.  xxi.  the  only  oc- 
currence which  can  be  construed  into  such  a  mean- 
ing is  that  "Jehovah  answered  David  by  fire  on 
the  altar  of  burnt-oflering." 

A  tradition  which  first  appears  in  a  definite 
shape  in  Josephus  {Ant.  i.  13,  §§  1,  2,  vii.  13,  §  4), 
and  is  now  almost  universally  accepted,  asserts  that 
the  »  Mount  Moriah  "  of  the  Chronicles  is  identica'. 
with  the  "mountain"  in  "the  land  of  Moriali'- 
of  Genesis,  and  that  the  spot  on  which  Jehovah 
appeared  to  David,  and  on  which  the  Ten)ple  was 
built,  was  the  very  spot  of  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac.  In 
the  early  Targum  of  <  Mikelos  on  Gen.  xxii.,  this 
belief  is  exhibited  in  a  very  mild  form.  The  land 
of  Moriah  is  called  the  "land  of  worship,"  «  and 


but  this  would  be  to  anticipate  the  existence  of  the 
name  of  Jehovah,  and,  as  Michaelis  has  pointed  ou* 
(Suppl.  No.  1458),  the  name  would  more  probably  De 
Moriel,  El  being  the  name  by  which  God  waa  known 
to  Abraham.     [But  see  Jehovah,  Amer.  ed.] 

d  *  For  topographical  notices  of  Mount  Moriah  se* 
the  articles  on  Jerusalem;  Kidbon;  Tempi b;  Ttbo 
POCON  (Amer.  ed.).  8.   W. 
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rer.  14  is  given  as  follows:  "  And  Abraham  sacri- 
ficed and  prayed  in  that  place;  and  he  said  before 
Jehovah,  In  this  place  shall  generations  worship, 
because  it  shall  he  said  in  that  day,  In  this  moun- 
tain did  Abraham  worship  before  Jehovah."  But 
in  the  Jerusalem  Targum  the  latter  passage  is  thus 
given,  »'  Because  in  generations  to  come  it  shall  be 
said.  In  the  mount  of  the  house  of  the  sanctuary 
of  Jehovah  did  Abraham  offer  up  Isaac  his  son,  and 
in  this  mountain  which  is  the  house  of  the  sanc- 
tuary was  the  glory  of  Jehovah  much  manifest." 
And  those  who  wish  to  see  the  tradition  in  its  com- 
plete and  detailed  form,  may  consult  the  Targum 
of  K.  Joseph  on  1  Chr.  xxi.  15,  and  2  Chr.  iii.  1, 
and  the  passages  collected  by  Beer  (Leben  Abrahams 
iiich  jiuUscke  Sarje,  57-71)."  But  the  single  oc- 
currence of  the  name  in  this  one  passage  of  Chron- 
icles is  surely  not  enough  to  establish  a  coincidence, 
which  if  we  consider  it  is  little  short  of  miraculous.'' 
Had  the  fact  been  as  the  modern  belief  asserts,  and 
had  the  belief  existed  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
of  the  Old  or  New  Testament,  there  could  not  fail 
to  be  frequent  references  to  it,  in  the  narrative  —  so 
detailed  —  of  the  original  dedication  of  the  spot  by 
David;  in  the  account  of  Solomon's  building  in 
the  book  of  Kings;  of  Xehemiah's  rebuilding  (com- 
pare especially  the  reference  to  Abraham  in  ix.  7); 
or  of  the  restorations  and  purifications  of  the  Mac- 
cabees. It  was  a  fact  which  must  have  found  its 
way  into  the  paronomastic  addresses  of  the  prophets, 
into  the  sermon  of  St.  Stephen,  so  full  of  allusion 
to  the  Founders  of  the  nation,  or  into  the  argument 
of  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  But 
not  so ;  on  the  contrary,  except  in  the  case  of  Salem, 
and  that  is  by  no  means  ascertained  —  the  name 
of  Abraham  does  not,  as  far  as  the  writer  is  aware, 
appear  once  in  connection  with  Jerusalem  or  the 
later  royal  or  ecclesiastical  glories  of  Israel.  Jeru- 
salem lies  out  of  the  path  of  the  patriarchs,  and  has 
no  part  in  the  history  of  Israel  till  the  establish- 
ment of  the  monarchy.  The  "  high  places  of  Isaac," 
as  far  as  we  can  understand  the  allusion  of  Amos 
(vii.  9,  16)  were  in  the  northern  kingdom.  To 
connect  Jerusalem  in  so  vital  a  manner  with  the 
hfe  of  Abraham,  is  to  antedate  the  whole  of  the 
later  history  of  the  nation  and  to  commit  a  serious 
anachronism,  warranted  neither  by  the  direct  nor 
indirect  statements  of  the  sacred  records. 

But  in  addition  to  this,  Jerusalem  is  incompati- 
ble with  the  circumstances  of  the  narrative  of  Gen. 
xxii.  To  name  only  two  instances  —  (1.)  The 
Temple  Mount  cannot  be  spoken  of  as  a  conspicu- 
ous eminence.  "  The  towers  of  Jerusalem,"  says 
Professor  Stanley  {S.  (f  P.  p.  251),  "are  indeed 
«een  from  the  ridge  of  Mar  Elias  at  the  distance 
vf  three  miles  to  the  south,  but  there  is  no  eleva- 
tion ;  nothing  corresponding  to  the  *  place  afar  off' 
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a  The  modem  form  of  the  belief  is  well  expressed 
-y  the  latest  Jewish  commentator  (Kalisch,  Genesis, 
144,  445) :  "  The  place  of  the  future  temple,  where  it 
jcas  promised  the  glory  of  God  should  dwell,  and 
whence  atonement  and  peace  were  to  bless  the  hearts 
Dt  the  Ilebrews,  was  hallowed  by  the  most  brilliant 
act  of  piety,  and  the  deed  of  their  ancestor  was  thus 
more  prominently  presented  to  the  imitation  of  his 
iescendants."  The  spot  of  the  sticriflce  of  Isaac  is 
Mitually  shown  in  Jerusalem  (Barclay,  C/fy,  109). 
Tiirst  likewise  regards  the  mount  of  Abraham's  sacri- 
ice  and  that  of  Solomon's  temple  as  the  same  {Handw. 

788).— H.] 

*<  There  is  ia  the  Ea«t  a  natural  tendency  when  a 


to  which  Abraham  •  lifted  up  his  eyes.'  And  the 
special  locality  which  Jewish  tradition  has  assigned 
for  the  place,  and  whose  name  is  the  chief  guaran- 
tee for  the  tradition  —  Mount  Moriah,  the  hill  of 
the  Temple  —  is  not  visible  till  the  traveller  is  close 
upon  it  at  the  southern  edge  of  the  Y  alley  of  Hin- 
nom,  from  whence  he  looks  down  upon  it  as  on  a 
lower  <^  eminence." 

(2.)  If  Salem  was  Jerusalem,  then  the  trial  of 
Abraham's  faith,  instead  of  taking  place  in  the 
lonely  and  desolate  spot  implied  by  the  narrative; 
where  not  even  fire  was  to  be  obtained,  and  whjre 
no  help  but  that  of  the  Almighty  was  nigh,  actu- 
ally took  place  under  the  very  walls  of  the  city  of 
Melchizedek. 

But,  while  there  is  no  trace  except  in  the  single 
passage  quoted  of  Moriah  being  attached  to  any 
part  of  Jerusalem  —  on  the  other  hand  in  tho 
slightly  different  form  of  Mokku  it  did  exist  at- 
tached to  the  town  and  the  neighborhood  of  She- 
cheni,  the  spot  of  Abram's  first  residence  in  Pales- 
tine. The  arguments  in  favor  of  the  identity  of 
Mount  Gerizim  with  the  mountain  in  the  land 
of  Moriah  of  Gen.  xxii.,  are  stated  under  Gerizim 
(vol.  ii.  pp.  901,  902).  As  far  as  they  establish 
that  identity,  they  of  course  destroy  the  claim  of 
Jerusalem.  G. 

*  III  another  article,  Gerizim  (Amer.  ed.),  wt 
have  given  our  reasons  for  rejecting  the  theory 
which  would  identify  the  Moriah  of  Genesis  witl 
Mount  Gerizim,  and  which  is  again  brought  for 
ward  in  the  present  article.  This  theory  has  thi 
respectable  authority  of  Dean  Stanley  (reviving 
the  discredited  Samaritan  claim),  and  the  weighty 
endorsement  of  Mr.  Grove  and  Mr.  Ffoulkes.  On 
the  other  side,  in  corroboration  of  the  view  of  its 
untenableness  already  given,  may  be  cited  the  testi- 
mony of  three  most  competent  writers  who  have 
lately  traversed  the  ground  and  examined  this 
point.  Prof.  J.  Leslie  Porter,  author  of  the  valu- 
able na7idbook,  etc.,  pronounces  it  "  simply  impos- 
sible "  (Kitto's  BM  Cyc.  ii.  113);  Dr.  Thomson, 
the  veteran  American  missionary,  whose  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  country  is  unsurjjassed,  de- 
clares it  "incredible"  {Land  and  Book,  ii.  212); 
and  Mr.  Tristram,  the  observant  English  traveller 
who  visited  Gerizim  two  or  three  times,  says :  "  1 
have  traversed  and  timed  these  routes  repeatedly, 
in  a  greater  or  less  portion  of  their  course,  and 
feel  satisfied  that  as  long  as  the  sacred  text  remains 
as  it  is,  «on  the  third  day,'  the  claims  of  Gerizim 
are  untenable  "  {Land  of  Israel,  p.  153). 

In  disproving  "  that  identity,''  we  leave  "  the 
claim  of  Jerusalem  "  clear  of  a  rival.  But  thil 
claim  is  distinct,  and,  like  the  other,  must  rest  on 
its  own  merits.     Its  principal  proofs  are  the  ideO" 


place  is  established  as  a  sanctuary  to  make  it  the  scene 
of  all  the  notable  events,  possible  or  impossible,  which 
can  by  any  play  of  words  or  other  pretext  be  connected 
with  it.  Of  this  kind  were  the  early  Christian  legends 
that  Golgotha  was  the  place  of  the  burial  of  the  first 
Adam  as  well  as  of  the  death  of  the  Second  (see  Mislin, 
Saints  Lietix,  ii.  304,  305).  Of  this  kind  also  are  the 
Mohammedan  legends  which  cluster  round  all  the 
shrines  and  holy  places,  both  of  Palestine  and  Arabia. 
In  the  Targum  of  Chronicles  (2  Chr.  iii.  1)  alluded  to 
above,  the  Temple  mount  is  made  to  be  also  the  scene 
of  the  vision  of  Jacob. 

c  See  Jerusalem,  vol.  ii  p.  1277  a,  and  the  plate  5» 
Bartlett's  Walks  there  refrrred  to. 
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tity  of  its  name;  the  distance  from  Beer-sheba, 
which  8iiit3  exactly  tlie  requirements  of  the  narra- 
tive; and  the  tradition  of  the  Jews,  twice  recorded 
by  Josephiis:  "  It  was  thai  mountain  upon  which 
King  David  afterwards  built  [purposed  to  build] 
the  Temple"  (Ant.  i.  J3,  §  2).  "  Njw  it  hap- 
pened that  Abraham  came  and  offered  his  son 
Isaac  for  a  burnt-offerinfij  at  that  very  place,  as  we 
have  before  related.  When  King  David  saw  that 
God  had  heard  his  prayer  and  graciously  accepted 
his  sacrifice,  he  resolved  to  call  that  entire  place 
the  altar  of  all  the  people,  and  to  build  a  temple 
to  God  there"  (Ant.  vii.  13,  §  4). 

Without  countervailing  evidences  these  grounds 
would  be  accepted  as  sufficient.  We  will  now 
examine  the  objections  to  this  view  which  are 
brought  forward  in  the  present  article. 

(1.)  "Although  it  was  more  than  two  days' 
journey  from  '  the  land  of  the  Philistines,'  jet  it 
is  not  said  how  much  more  than  two  days  it  was." 
This  does  not  weigh  against  Jerusalem.  It  is 
merely  a  negative  argument  in  behalf  of  the  more 
distant  locality,  Gerizim,  and  has  been  answered 
under  that  head. 

(2.)  The  Septuagint  makes  "Moreh  and  Mo- 
riah"  etymologically  the  same;  "the  one  name  is 
but  the  feminine  of  the  other."  This  argument, 
which  belongs  properly  to  the  former  article,  we 
have  already  answered,  and  are  sustained  by  a 
recent  able  author:  "Moreh  is  strictly  a  proper 
name,  and  as  such,  both  in  Gen.  xii.  6  and  Deut. 
xxis.  30,  though  in  the  genitive  after  a  definite 
noun,  rejects  the  article;  the  '  hill  of  Moreh,'  men- 
tioned in  Judg.  vii.  1,  where  the  name  has  the 
article,  being  a  totally  different  place.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  name  Moriah,  in  the  two  places  of 
its  occurrence,  namely,  Gen.  xxii.  and  2  Chr.  iii. 
1,  bears  the  article  as  an  appellative,  whether  it 
denotes  the  same  situation  in  both  places  or  not. 
It  is  true  the  LXX.  render  the  Moreh  of  Gen.  xii. 
and  the  Moriah  of  Gen.  xxii.  alike  by  the  adjective 
v\pr}\-fi,  in  one  case  translating  by  the  words  '  the 
lofty  oak,'  in  the  other,  by  '  the  high  land.'  It  is 
plain  that,  on  whatever  grounds  they  proceeded  in 
thus  translating,  this  gives  no  support  to  the  sup- 
position that  the  names,  as  names  of  places,  are 
synonymous,  inasmuch  as  they  did  not  take  the 
words  for  names  of  places  at  all,  but  as  descriptive 

adjectives.     Mr.  Grove  tells  us  that    n^"]^!3  is 

only  the  feminine  form  of  nni!2.  According  to 
DO  analogy  of  the  construction  of  feminine  forms 
3an  this  be  said;  the  masculine  form  should  in 

Ilia  case  have  been  "''I'^D  (Quarry,  Genesis  and 
48  Authorship,  pp.  210,  211). 

(3.)  Abraham  had  little  or  no  "connection 
with  Jerusaleaa.  "  It  lay  out  of  his  path,"  while 
Gerizim  was  "well-known"  to  him,  and  "was 
hallowed  and  endeared  to  him."  The  obvious 
answer  to  this  is,  that  the  patriarch  did  not  choose 
the  spot;  he  went  to  the  place  which  the  Lord 
selected  for  him,  and  started  apparently  ignorant 
of  his  precise  destination.  This  argument  further 
assumes  that  he  not  only  went  to  a  place  of  his 
.\wn  selection,  but  also  that  he  started  on  an 
igi-eeable  excursion,  which  he  would  naturally  wish 
lo  associate  with  the  pleasant  memories  of  his 
pilgrimage ;  the  reverse  of  which  we  know  to  have 
Deen  the  fact. 

(4.)  "  Had  the  fact  been  as  the  modem  belief 
UBeits,  there  could  not  fail  to  be  frequent  refer- 
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ence  to  it,  by  the  writers  both  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments."  The  reply  to  this  is  strongly 
put  by  a  learned  writer  whom  we  have  already 
quoted:  •*  This  argumentum  ah  silentio  is  notori- 
ously not  to  be  relied  on;  the  instances  of  unac- 
countable silence  respecting  undoubted  facts,  where 
we  might  have  expected  them  to  be  mentioned,  are 
too  numerous  among  ancient  writers  to  allow  it 
any  weight,  except  as  tending  to  corroborate  argu- 
ments that  may  have  considerable  weight  in  them- 
selves.    In  the  present  case,  the  clause  in  2  Chr 

iii.  1,  *  which  was  seen '  (nS"}D)  or  '  provided  by 
David,'  may  fairly  be  taken  as  containing  an 
obscure  reference  to  the  Jehovah-Jireh,  and  the 
saying,  *  In  the  moimt  of  the  Lord  it  shall  be 
seen,'  of  Gen.  xxii.  14,  so  that  the  absence  of  all 
such  reference  is  not  so  complete  as  is  alleged  " 
(Quan-y,  pp.  213,  214). 

Still,  if  this  site  had  been  selected  for  the  Tem- 
ple by  King  David  because  it  was  the  scene  of  the 
offering  of  Isaac  (and  another  reason  is  assigned 
by  the  sacred  writer,  1  Chr.  xxi.,  xxii.,  without 
any  intimation  of  this),  the  absence  of  some  more 
distinct  allusion  to  the  fact,  though  not  more  un- 
accountable than  other  omissions  in  the  Scriptures, 
must  yet  be  admitted  to  be  unaccountable. 

(5.)  "The  Jewish  tradition  is  fairly  balanced 
by  the  rival  tradition  of  the  Samaritans."  Surely 
not  "  balanced;  "  the  latter  is  later  and  less  relia- 
ble. Josephus  and  the  rabbinical  writers  doubt- 
less embodied  the  honest  tradition  of  their  coun- 
trymen supported  by  the  identity  of  names;  the 
Moriah  of  Genesis  and  the  Moriah  of  Chronicles 
being  not  only  the  same  word,  but  used  in  no  other 
connection.  The  first  tradition  is  natural;  the 
second  is  suspicious  —  in  keeping  with  other  Sa- 
maritan claims,  which  we  know  to  have  been 
false. 

(G.)  "The  temple-mount  is  not  a  conspicuous 
eminence,  like  the  one  to  which  Abraham  '  lifted 
up  his  eyes.'  "  This  objection  we  have  already 
answered.  The  phrase  simply  indicates  the  direc- 
tion of  the  eyes,  whether  up  or  down,  and  a  fur- 
ther illustration  is  furnished  in  ver.  13  of  this 
chapter. 

(7.)  The  eminence  was  seen  "afar  off,"  and 
"the  hill  of  the  Temple  is  not  visible  till  the 
traveller  is  close  upon  it."  The  phrase,  "  afar 
off,"  is  relative.  It  is  modified  by  circumstances, 
as  in  Gen.  xxxvii.  18,  where  it  is  limited  to  the 
distance  at  which  a  person  would  be  seen  and 
recognized  on  a  plain.  In  most  connections  it 
would  indicate  a  greater  distance  than  is  admissi- 
ble here ;  but  there  is  a  circumstance  which  quali- 
fies it  in  this  passage.  From  the  spot  where  the 
place  became  visible  (as  is  conceded  by  Mr.  Ffoulkes) 
Abraham  and  Isaac  proceeded  alone  to  the  ap- 
pointed spot,  the  latter  bearing  the  wood.  The  dis- 
tance to  be  traversed  with  this  load  from  the  point 
at  which  Moriah  becomes  visible  to  a  traveller 
from  the  south  to  its  summit  is  fully  as  great  as 
any  reader  would  naturally  associate  with  this  fact 
in  the  narrative. 

(8.)  "  If  Salem  was  Jerusalem,  instead  of  tne 
lonely  and  desolate  spot  implied  by  the  narrative, 
it  took  place  under  the  very  walls  of  the  city  o^" 
Melchizedek."  Mr.  Grove,  who  suggests  this,  not 
being  convinced  of  their  identity — ("the  argu« 
ments  are  almost  equally  balanced,"  ii.  1272)  — 
while  Dean  Stanley  is  fully  convinced  that  they  ait 
not  identical,  this  argument  is  for  other  lulndg,  kt 
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who  hold  other  and  positive  views  on  this 
point.  We  accept  the  identity,  and  we  feel  the 
force  of  the  objection.  Our  only  reply  to  it  is, 
that  the  environs  of  an  eastern  walled  town  are 
often  as  free  from  observation,  as  secluded  and 
still,  as  a  solitude.  The  writer  of  this  has  passed 
hours  together  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  walls 
of  the  modern  Jerusalem  at  various  points  undis- 
turbed by  any  sound,  and  as  unobserved  as  though 
the  city  had  been  tenantless.  This  view  is  sup- 
jjorted  by  a  writer  already  quoted ;  "  Even  under 
the  walls  of  the  city  of  Melchizedek  the  whole 
limy  have  taken  place  without  attracting  the  notice 
jf  the  inhabitants,  and  the  desolate  loneliness  of 
the  spot,  supposed  to  be  implied  in  the  narrative, 
has  no  place  in  it  whatever.  It  is  not  implied 
that  Abraham  could  not  obtain  fire,  but  going  to 
an  unknown  place,  he  took  with  hira,  by  way  of 
precaution,  what  would  be  needful  for  the  intended 
sacrifice  "  (Quarry,  p.  213). 

This  partially  relieves  the  difficulty  which  Mr. 
Grove  has  raised  for  those  of  his  readers  who 
identify  Salem  and  Jerusalem;  but  only  in  part, 
we  think.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  close 
proximity  to  a  city  is  not  a  natural  locality  for 
Buch  a  scene.  We  should  suppose  that  the  patri- 
arch would  have  been  directed  —  we  should  natu- 
rally infer  from  the  narrative  itself  that  he  was 
directed  —  to  some  spot  remote  from  the  dwellings 
of  men,  where,  in  the  performance  of  this  remark- 
able rite,  which  even  his  servants  were  not  to 
witness,  he  would  not  be  liable  to  interruption  or 
intrusive  observation. 

It  must  also  be  admitted  that  the  selection  of 
this  spot,  with  or  without  a  design,  for  the  two 
events  associated  with  it,  is  a  most  unlikely  occur- 
rence. "  It  would  take  a  vast  amount  of  contrary 
evidence  to  force  me  to  abandon  this  idea,"  says 
Dr.  Thomson.  It  would  require  very  little  to  lead 
us  to  relinquish  it;  for  in  itself  it  seems  to  us  the 
height  of  improbability.  That  the  altar  of  burnt- 
oflfering  for  the  Hebrew  worship  should  have  been 
erected  on  the  identical  spot  where  centuries  be- 
fore the  great  progenitor  of  the  nation  had  erected 
the  altar  for  the  sacrifice  of  his  son,  led  thither  for 
the  purpose  three  days'  journey  from  home  —  that 
this  should  have  occurred  without  design,  have  been 
a  mere  "coincidence,"  —  we  must  concur  with  Mr. 
Grove  in  pronouncing  "little  short  of  miraculous." 
Yet  if  it  did  occur,  this  is  a  somewhat  less  incredi- 
ble supposition  than  that  it  was  by  design.  That 
the  locality  became  invested  with  any  sanctity  in 
the  Divine  mind  —  was  divinely  selected  as  the  site 
of  the  Temple,  the  scene  of  the  second  manifesta- 
tion, because  it  had  been  the  scene  of  the  first  —  is 
an  assumption  wholly  uncountenanced  by  any  fact 
or  analogy  within  our  knowledge.  The  "  natural 
tendency"  of  the  eastern  mind,  moreover,  to 
cluster  supernatural  or  sacred  events  around  the 
supposed  scene  of  a  known  miracle,  is  correctly 
stated  by  Mr.  Grove.  Nothing  could  be  more 
latural  than  for  the  Jews,  without  any  clear  war- 
rant, to  connect  if  possible  the  scene  of  their  sacri- 
fices with  the  offering  of  Isaac,  and  associate  the 
altars  of  their  typical  worship  with  the  altar  Dn 
which  the  son  of  promise  was  laid.  This  corre- 
ipondence  is  thought  by  some  to  favor  the  identity; 
we  cannot  but  regard  a  double  claim,  so  peculiar, 
«s  in  itself  a  suspicious  circumstance. 

We  would  say  in  conclusion  that  in  favor  of  the 
'jdantity  of  the  two  sites  may  be  urged  the  identity 
if  the  name,  used  without  explanation  in  these  two 
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of  Scripture  alone,  and  "in  both  places 
alike  as  an  appellative  bearing  the  article;"  the 
possible  allusion  in  a  clause  of  the  latter  to  a  claus* 
in  the  former ;  the  correspondence  of  the  distance 
with  the  specifications  of  the  journey ;  the  ancient 
and  consistent  Hebrew  tradition,  universally  re- 
ceived in  Christendom ;  the  failure  to  establish  a 
single  presumption  in  fiivor  of  any  other  locality ; 
and  the  absence  of  any  fatal  or  decisive  objection 
to  this  identification.  On  these  grounds  the  tradi- 
tional belief  will  probably  abide.  Nevertheless,  for 
reasons  above  intimated,  we  cannot  feel  the  absolute 
confidence  in  it  which  some  express.  And  the 
most  which  we  think  can  be  safely  affirmed  is,  that 
Mount  IMoriah  in  Jerusalem,  on  which  the  Tempb 
of  Solomon  was  built,  was  probably,  also,  the  spot 
where  Abraham  off"ere(l  up  Isaac.  S.  W. 

*  MORNING,  SON  OF  THE.  [Luci- 
fer.] 

MORTAR.  The  simplest  and  probably  most 
ancient  method  of  preparing  corn  for  food  was  by 
pounding  it  between  two  stones  (Virg.  ^71.  i.  179) 
C'onvenience  suggested  that  the  lower  of  the  two 
stones  should  be  hollowed,  that  the  corn  might  not 
escape,  and  that  the  upper  should  be  shaped  so  aa 
to  be  convenient  for  holding.  The  pestle  and  mor- 
tar must  have  existed  from  a  very  early  period. 
The  Israelites  in  the  desert  appear  to  have  possessed 
mortars  and  handmills  among  their  necessary  do- 
mestic utensils.  AVhen  the  manna  fell  they  gath- 
ered it,  and  either  ground  it  in  the  mill  or  pounded 

it  in  the  mortar  (rTDTD,  mldocah)  till  it  was  fit 
for  use  (Num.  xi.  8).  So  in  the  present  day  stone 
mortars  are  used  by  the  Arabs  to  pound  wheat  for 
their  national  dish  kibby  (Thomson,  The  Land  and 
the  Book,  ch.  viii.  p.  94).  Niebuhr  describes  one 
of  a  very  simple  kind  which  was  used  on  board  the 
vessel  in  which  he  went  from  Jidda  to  I^oheia. 
Every  afternoon  one  of  the  sailors  had  to  take  the 
dun-a,  or  millet,  necessary  for  the  day's  consump- 
tion and  pound  it  "  upon  a  stone,  of  which  the 
surface  was  a  little  cun-ed,  with  another  stone 
which  was  long  and  rounded  "  {Descr.  de  VArah 
p.  45).  Among  the  inhabitants  of  Ezzehhoue,  a 
Druse  village,  Burckhardt  saw  coff'ee-mortars  made 
out  of  the  trunks  of  oak-trees  {Syria,  pp.  87,  88). 
The  spices  for  the  incense  are  said  to  have  been 
prepared  by  the  house  of  Abtines,  a  family  set 
apart  for  the  purpose,  and  the  mortar  which  they 
used  was,  with  other  spoils  of  the  Temple,  after 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  carried  to 
Rome,  where  it  remained  till  the  time  of  Hadrian 
(Reggio  in  Martinet's  Hebr.  Chrest.  p.  35).     Eux- 

torf  mentions  a  kind  of  mortar  (t27j^^3,  cuUash) 
in  which  olives  were  slightly  bruised  before  they 
were  taken  to  the  olive-presses  {Lex.  Talm.  n.  ▼. 

tt7nU).  From  the  same  root  as  this  last  ia  de- 
rived mactesh  (tI7Pl?Ci,  Prov.  xxvii.  22),  which 
probably  denotes  a  mortar  of  a  larger  kind  in 
which  com  was  pounded.  "  Though  thou  bray 
the  fool  in  the  mortar  among  the  bruised  corn  with 
the  pestle,  yet  will  not  his  folly  depart  from  him." 
Corn  may  be  separated  from  its  husk  and  all  its 
good  properties  preserved  by  such  an  operation, 
but  the  fool's  folly  is  so  essential  a  part  of  himself 
that  no  analogous  process  can  remove  it  from  him. 
Such  seems  the  natural  interpretation  of  this  re- 
markable proverb.  The  language  is  intentionally 
exaggerated,  and  there  is  no  necessity  for  supposing 
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an  allusion  to  a  mode  of  puniahnietit  by  which 
criminals  were  put  to  death,  by  being  pounded  in  a 
mortar.  A  custom  of  this  kind  existed  among  the 
Turks,  but  there  is  no  distinct  trace  of  it  among 
the  Hebrews.  The  Ulemats,  or  body  of  lawyers, 
in  Turkey  had  the  distinguislied  privilege,  accord- 
ing to  De  Tott  {Mem.  i.  p.  28,  Eng.  tr.),  of  being 
put  to  death  only  by  the  pestle  and  the  mortar. 
Such,  however,  is  supposed  to  be  the  reference  in 
the  proverb  by  Mr.  Roberts,  who  illustrates  it  from 
his  Indian  experience.  "  I^rge  mortars  are  used 
in  the  I'^ast  for  the  purpose  of  separating  the  rice 
from  the  husk.  When  a  considerable  quantity  has 
to  be  prepared,  the  mortar  is  placed  outside  the 
door,  and  two  women,  each  with  a  pestle  of  five 
feet  long,  begin  the  work.  They  strike  in  rotation, 
as  blacksmiths  do  on  the  anvil.  Cruel  as  it  is,  this 
is  a  punishment  of  the  state:  the  poor  victim  is 
thrust  into  the  mortar,  and  beaten  with  the  pestle. 
The  late  king  of  Kandy  compelled  one  of  the  wives 
of  his  rebellious  chiefs  thus  to  beat  her  own  infant 
to  death.  Hence  the  saying,  '  Though  you  beat 
that  loose  woman  in  a  mortar,  she  will  not  leave 
her  ways : '  which  means,  Though  you  chastise  her 
ever  so  much,  she  will  never  improve"  {Orient. 
Illuslr.  p.  368).  W.  A.  W. 

MORTER«  (Gen.  xi.  3;  Ex.  i.  U;  I.ev.  xiv. 
42,  45;  Is.  xli.  25;  Ez.  xiii.  10,  11,  14,  15,  xxii. 
28;  Nah.  iii.  14).  Omitting  iron  cramps,  lead 
[Handicraft],  and  the  instances  in  which  large 
stones  are  found  in  close  apposition  without  cement, 
the  various  compacting  substances  used  in  oriental 
buildings  appear  to  be — 1,  bitumen,  as  in  the 
Babylonian  structures ;  2.  common  mud  or  moist- 
ened clay ;  3,  a  very  firm  cement  compounded  of 
sand,  ashes,  and  lime,  in  the  proportions  respectively 
of  1,  2,  3,  well  pounded,  sometimes  mixed  and  some- 
times coated  with  oil,  so  as  to  form  a  surface  almost 
impenetrable  to  wet  or  the  weather.  [Plaster.] 
In  Assyrian,  and  also  Egyptian  brick  buildings 
stubble  or  straw,  as  hair  or  wool  among  ourselves, 
wa3  added  to  increase  the  tenacity  (Shaw,  Trav. 
p.  206 ;  Volney,  Trnv.  ii.  436 ;  Chardin,  Voy.  iv. 
110).  If  the  materials  were  bad  in  themselves,  as 
mere  mud  would  necessarily  be,  or  insufficiently 
mixed,  or,  as  the  Vulgate  seems  to  understand  (Ez. 
xiii.  10),  if  straw  were  omitted,  the  mortar  or  cob- 
wall  would  be  liable  to  crumble  under  the  influence 
of  wet  weather.       See  Shaw,   Trav.  p.  136,  and 

Ges.  p.  1515,  a.  v.  /CJ^  :  a  word  connected  with 
the  Arabic  Tafal^  a  substance  resembling  pipe- 
clay, believed  by  Burckhardt  to  be  the  detritus  of 
±e  felspar  of  granite,  and  used  for  taking  stains 
mt  of  cloth  (Ijurckhardt,  Syria.^  p.  488;  Mishn. 
t*eii%ch.  X.  3).  Wheels  for  grinding  chalk  or  lime 
l)t  morter,  closely  resembling  our  own  machines 
301  the  same  purpose,  are  in  use  in  Egypt  (Niebuhr, 
^oy  i.  122,  pi.  17;  Burckhardt,  Nubia,  pp.  82,97, 
102,  140;  Hasselquist,  Trav.  p.  90).  [House; 
JLAY.]  H.  W.  P. 

*  MORTGAGE,  Neh.  v.  3.     [Loan.] 
»  MORTIFY  (from  the  late  Latin  mortijico) 
18  used  in  its  primitive  sense,  though  metaphori- 

«  1.   "^Dn  :  TTijAos :  ccemcntum,  a  word  from  the 

ame  root  ("l^n,  "  boil '')  as  l^n,  "  slime  "  or 
'bitumen,"  used  in  the  same  passage,  Qen.  xi.  3. 
Shom&r  is  also  rendered  "clay,"  evidently  plastic 

'lay,  Jj.  xxix.  16,  and  elsewhere.     2.  HQV  :  xovs: 


cally,  in  Rom.  viii.  13  (A.  V.):  "If  ye  through 
the  Spirit  do  mortify  {dayarovre,  lit.  "put  to 
death,"  "  make  an  end  of,"  Noyes)  the  deeds  of  the 
body,  ye  shall  live."  So  in  Col.  iii.  5,  where  it  is 
the  rendering  of  veKpdaaTc:  ^'- .\fortify  ('make 
dead,'  EUicott,  Noyes;  'sle,'  Wycliffe)  therefore 
your  members  which  are  upon  the  earth ; "  comp. 
Gal.  V.  24,  "  They  that  are  Christ's  have  a'ucijiea 
the  flesh  with  its  affections  and  lusts."  A. 

MOSE'RAH  (nnD'lT:^  [perh.  fetter,  chas- 
tisement] :  Mia-adai;  Alex.  Met<raSai;  Comp.  Moat- 
pa'-]  Mosera,  Deut.  x.  6,  apparently  the  game  as 
MosEROTH,  Num.  xxxiii.  30,  its  plural  form),  the 
name  of  a  place  near  Mount  Hor.  Hengstenberg 
{Authent.  der  Pentat.)  thinks  it  lay  in  the  Arabah, 
where  that  mountain  overhangs  it.  Burckhardt 
suggests  that  possibly  Watly  Moufa,  near  Petra 
and  Mount  Hor,  may  contain  a  corruption  of 
Mosera.  This  does  not  seem  likely.  Used  as  a 
common  noun,  the  word  means  "bonds,  fetters." 
In  Deut.  it  is  said  that  "there  Aaron  died."  Prob- 
ably the  people  encamped  in  this  spot  adjacent  to 
the  mount,  which  Aaron  ascended,  and  where  he 
died.  H.  H. 

*  MOSE'ROTH  (nh"lpS»:  Uaaovpo{,B\ 
Vat.  in  ver.  30,  Maa-ovpcaQ:  Moseroth)^  Num. 
xxxiii.  30,  31.     See  Mosekaii.  A. 

MO'SES  (Heb.  Mosheh,  H^D  =  dravm: 
LXX.,  Josephus,  Philo,  the  most  ancient  MSS.  of 
N.  T.,  M.uva-ris,  declined  Mcoi)(re&)9,  Mwi)<r«t  or 
Mft>Do-p ,  Ma)i)<rea  or  m.ai)crriv  •  Vulg.  Moyses,  de- 
clined Moysi,  gen.  and  dat.,  Moysen,  ace:  Rec. 
Text  of  N.  T.  and  Protestant  versions,  Moses: 
Arabic,  Miisn:  Numenius  ap.  Eus.  Prcep.  Kv.  ix. 
8,  27,  Movtraios-  Artapanus  ap.  Eus.  Ibid.  27, 
Mcoi)(ros:  Manetho  ap.  Joseph,  c.  Ap.  i.  26,  28,  31. 
Osarsiph:  Chaeremon,  ap.  t6.  32,  Tisithen:  "the 
man  of  God,"  Ps.  xc,  title,  1  Chr.  xxiii.  14;  "the 
slave  of  Jehovah,"  Num.  xii.  7,  Deut.  xxxiv.  5, 
Josh.  i.  1,  Ps.  cv.  26;  "the  chosen,"  Ps.  cvi.  23). 
The  legislator  of  the  Jewish  people,^  and  in  a  cer- 
tain sense  the  founder  of  ^the  Jewish  religion.  No 
one  else  presented  so  imposing  a  figure  to  the 
external  Gentile  world;  and  although  in  the  Jew- 
ish nation  his  fame  is  eclipsed  by  the  larger  details 
of  the  life  of  David,  yet  he  was  probably  always 
regarded  as  their  greatest  hero. 

The  materials  for  his  life  are  — 

I.  The  details  preserved  in  the  four  last  books 
of  the  Pentateuch. 

II.  The  allusions  in  the  Prophets  and  Psalms, 
which  in  a  few  instances  seem  independent  of  the 
Pentateuch. 

III.  The  Jewish  traditions  preserved  in  the  N. 
T.  (Acts  vii.  20-38;  2  Tim.  iii.  8,  9;  Heb.  xi. 
23-28;  Jude  9);  and  in  Josephus  {Ani.  ii.,  iii., 
iv.),  Philo  {Vita  Moysis),  and  Clemens.  Alex. 
{Strom.). 

IV.  The  heathen  traditions  of  ^lanetho,  Lysim- 
achus,  and  Cha?remon,  preserved  in  Josephus  (c. 
Ap.  i.  26-32),  of  Artapanus  and  others  in  Ease- 


lutum,  also  limuSy  pulvis,  A.  V.  "  dust,"  ''  powder," 
in  2  K.  xxiii.  6,  and  Gen.  ii.  7. 

c  IIptoTos  oTTavTwv  o  BavfJLcurThi  Btokiytii  rt  koa  vo^ 
e^mi,  fiu8.  Prop.  Ev.  Til.  8.     Comp.  Philo,  V.  Ml 
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ij!M  {Prcep.  Ev.  ix.  8,  26,  27),  and  of  Hecatseus 
in  Diod.  Sic.  xl.,  Strabo  xvi.  2. 

V.  The  Mussulman  traditions  in  the  Koran  (ii., 
vii.,  X.,  xviii.,  xx.,  xxviii.,  xl.),  and  the  Arabian 
legends,  as  given  in  Weil's  Biblical  Legends, 
D'Herbelot  ("Mousa"),  and  Lane's  Selections, 
p.  182. 

VI.  Apocryphal  Books  of  Moses  (Fabricius,  Cod. 
Pseud.  V.  T.  i.  825):  (1.)  Prayers  of  Moses. 
(2. )  Apocalypse  of  Moses.  (3. )  Ascension  of  Moses. 
(Tbesa  are  only  known  by  fragments.) 

VII.  In  modern  times  his  career  and  legislatLn 
faas  been  treated  by  Warburton,  Michaelis,  Ewald, 
and  Bunscn. 

Ilis  life,  in  the  later  period  of  the  Jewish  his- 
tory, was  divided  into  three  equal  portions  of  forty 
years  each  (Acts  vii.  23,  30,  36).    This  agrees  with 
the  natural  arrangement  of  his  history  into  the  three 
of  his  Egyptian  education,  his  exile  in  Arabia, 
id  his  government  of  the  Israelite  nation  in  the 
'^ilderncss  and  on  the  confines  of  Palestine. 
I.  His  birth  and  education.  The  immediate  ped- 
of  Moses  is  as  follows :  — 
Levi 
I 
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Gershon  Kohath  Merari 

Ainram  =  Jochebed 
I 

Miriam     Aaron  =  Elisheba     Moses  =  Zipporali 
I  I 


Nadab  Abihu  Eleazar  Ithamar    Gershom  Ehezer 


Jonathan. 


In  the  Koran,  by  a  strange  confusion,  the  family 
of  Moses  is  confounded  with  the  Holy  Family  of 
Nazareth,  chiefly  through  the  identification  of  Mary 
and  Miriam,  and  the  3d  chapter,  which  describes 
the  evangelical  history,  bears  the  name  of  the 
"  Family  of  Amram."  Although  little  is  known 
of  the  family  except  through  its  connection  with 
this  its  most  illustrious  memlier,  yet  it  was  not 
without  influence  on  his  after-life. 

The  fact  that  he  was  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  no 
doubt  contributed  to  the  selection  of  that  tribe  as 
the  sacred  caste.  The  tie  that  bound  them  to 
Moses  was  one  of  kinship,  and  they  thus  naturally 
rallied  round  the  religion  which  he  had  been  the 
means  of  establishing  (Ex.  xxxii.  28)  with  an  ardor 
which  could  not  have  been  found  elsewhere.  His 
own  eager  devotion  is  also  a  quality,  for  good  or 
evil,  characteristic  of  the  whole  tribe. 

The  Levitical  parentage  and  the  Egyptian  origin 
both  appear  in  the  family  names.  Gershom,  Eleazar, 
M€'  both  repeated  in  the  younger  generations. 
Mose^  {vide  infra)  and  Phinehas  (see  Brugsch, 
Hiit.  de  I'Egypte,  i.  173)  are  Egyptian.  The  name 
of  his  mother,  Jochebed,  implies  the  knowledge  of 
Uie  name  of  Jehovah  in  the  bosom  of  the  family. 
It  is  its  fijst  distinct  appearance  in  the  sacred  his- 
tory. 


«  She  was,  according  to  Artapanus,  Eus.  Preep.  Eo. 
Ix.  27)  the  daughter  of  Palmanothes,  who  was  reign- 
ng  at  Heliopolis,  and  the  wife  of  Chenephres,  who  was 
reigning  at  Memphis.  In  this  t^^dition,  and  that  of 
Philo  (  V.  M.  i.  4),  she  has  no  child,  and  hence  her 
delight  at  finding  on«. 


Miriam,  who  must  have  been  considerably  elder 
than  himself,  and  Aaron,  who  was  three  years 
older  (Ex.  vii.  7),  afterwards  occupy  that  indepen- 
dence of  position  which  their  superior  age  would 
naturally  give  them. 

Moses  was  born,  according  to  Manetho  (Jos.  c. 
Ap.  i.  26,  ii.  2),  at  Heliopolis,  at  the  time  of  the 
deepest  depression  of  his  nation  in  the  Egyptian 
servitude.  Hence  the  Jewish  proverb,  "  When  the 
tale  of  bricks  is  doubled  then  comes  Moses."  His 
birth  (according  to  Josephus,  Ant.  ii.  9,  §  2,  3,  4) 
had  been  foretold  to  Pharaoh  by  the  Egyptian  ma- 
gicians, and  to  his  father  Amram  by  a  dream  —  as 
respectively  the  future  destroyer  and  deUverer.  The 
pangs  of  his  mother's  labor  were  alleviated  so  as  to 
enable  her  to  evade  the  Egyptian  midwives.  The 
story  of  his  birth  is  thoroughly  Egyptian  in  its 
scene.  The  beauty  of  the  new-born  babe  —  in  the 
later  versions  of  the  story  amplified  into  a  beauty 
and  size  (Jos.  ib.  §  1,  5)  almost  divine  (acreios 
T(p  Q(^i  Acts  vii.  20;  the  word  acTTcios  is  taken 
from  the  LXX.  version  of  Ex.  ii.  2,  and  is  used 
again  in  Heb.  xi.  23,  and  is  applied  to  none  but 
Moses  in  the  N.  T. )  —  induced  the  mother  to 
make  extraordinary  efforts  for  its  preservation  from 
the  general  destruction  of  the  male  children  of  Is- 
rael.  For  three  months  the  child  was  concealed  in 
the  house.  Then  his  mother  placed  him  in  a  small 
boat  or  basket  of  papyrus  —  perhaps  from  a  current 
Egyptian  belief  that  the  plant  is  a  protection  from 
crocodiles  (Plut.  Is.  ^  Os.  358)  —  closed  against 
the  water  by  bitumen.  This  was  placed  among 
the  aquatic  vegetation  by  the  side  of  one  of  the 
canals  of  the  Nile.  [Nile.]  The  mother  departed 
as  if  unable  to  bear  the  sight.  The  sister  lingered 
to  watch  her  brother's  fate.  The  basket  (Jos.  ib, 
§  4)  floated  down  the  stream. 

The  Egyptian  princess  (to  whom  the  Jewish 
traditions  gave  the  name  of  Tliermuihis,  Jos.  Ant. 
ii.  9,  §  5 ;  Artapanus,  Prcep.  Ev.  ix.  27,  the  nam© 
of  Merrhis,  and  the  Arabic  traditions  that  of  Asiat,. 
Jalaladdin,  387)  came  down,  after  the  Homeric 
simplicity  of  the  age,  to  bathe  in  the  sacred  river,« 
or  (Jos.  Ant.  ii.  9,  §  5)  to  play  by  its  side.  Her 
attendant  slaves  followed  her.  She  saw  the  basket 
in  the  flags,  or  (Jos.  ib.)  borne  down  the  stream, 
and  dispatched  divers  after  it.  The  divers,  or  on& 
of  the  female  slaves,  brought  it.  It  was  opened, 
and  the  cry  of  the  child  moved  the  princess  to 
compassion.  She  determined  to  rear  it  as  her  own. 
The  child  (Jos.  ib.)  refused  the  milk  of  Egyptian, 
nurses.  The  sister  was  then  at  hand  to  reconmiend 
a  Hebrew  nurse.  The  child  was  brought  up  a*  the 
princess's  son,  and  the  memory  of  the  incident  wa» 
long  cherished  in  the  name  given  to  the  foundling, 
of  the  water's  side  —  whether  according  to  it» 
Hebrew  or  Egyptian   form.     Its  Hebrew  form  is 

nUTXD,  Mosheh,  from  Htt^'D,  3fdshdh,  ««to  draw 

out" — "because  I  have  drawn  him  out  of  the 
water."  But  this  (as  in  many  other  instances,. 
Babel,  etc.)  is  probably  the  Hebrew  form  given  ta 
a  foreign  word.  •  In  Coptic,  mo=  water,  and  ti^he 
= saved.     This  is  the  explanation  ^  given  by  Ja 


k 


b  Brugsch,  however  {VHistoire  (Vkgypte,  pp.  15>, 
173),  renders  the  name  Mes  or  Messon  =  child,  bonw 
by  one  of  the  princes  of  Ethiopia  under  Ramesos  II 
In  the  Arabic  traditions  the  name  is  derived  from  hi» 
discovery  in  the  water  and  among  the  trees  ;  "  fn»  in 
the  Egyptian  language  mo  is  the  name  of  watwr,  sol 
»e  b  that  of  a  tree  "  (Jalaladdin.  387) 
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lephus  {Anf.  ii.  9,  §  6;  c.  Apion.  i.  31«),  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Greek  form  of  the  word  adopted  in 
the  LXX.,  and  thence  in  the  Vulyatc,  Mwuc^s, 
Moyses,  and  by  Artapanus  Mci>'v(Tos  (I'-us.  Prcep. 
Ev.  ix.  27).  His  former  Hebrew  name  is  said  to 
have  been  Joachim  (Clem.  Alex.  Utroiii.  i.  p.  343). 
The  child  was  adopted  by  the  princess.  Tradition 
describes  its  beauty  as  so  great  that  passers-by 
Btood  fixed  to  look  at  it,  and  laborers  left  their 
work  to  steal  a  glance  (Jos.  Ant.  ii.  9,  §  6). 

From  this  time  for  many  years  Moses  must  be 
considered  as  an  J'^gyptian.  In  the  I'entateuch  this 
period  is  a  blank,  l>ut  in  the  N.  T.  he  is  repre- 
sented as  "educated  {eTraLSfvdr])  in  all  the  wisdom 
of  the  Egyptians,"  and  as  "  mighty  in  words  and 
deeds  "  (Acts  vii.  22).  The  following  is  a  brief 
summary  of  the  Jewish  and  Egyptian  traditions 
which  fill  up  tlie  silence  of  the  sacred  writer.  He 
was  educated  at  HeliojX)lis  (comp.  Strabo,  xvii.  1), 
and  grew  up  there  as  a  priest,  under  his  Egyptian 
name  of  Osarsiph  (Manetho,  apud  Jos.  a  Ap.  i. 
26,  28,  31)  or  Tisitlien  (Chagremon,  apud  ib.  32). 
"Osarsiph"  is  derived  by  Manetho  from  Osiris, 
i.  e.  (Osiri-tsfV)  "saved  by  Osiris  "  (Osburn,  3fon- 
umental  E(jypt).  He  was  taught  the  whole  range 
of  Greek,  Chaldee,  and  Assyrian  literature.  From 
the  Egyptians,  especially,  he  learned  mathematics, 
to  train  his  mind  for  the  unprejudiced  reception  of 
truth  (Philo,  V.  M.  i.  5).  "  He  invented  boats 
and  engines  for  building  —  instruments  of  war  and 
of  hydraulics  —  hieroglyphics  —  division  of  lands  " 
(Artapanus,  ap.  Eus.  Prvep.  Ev.  ix.  27).  He  taught 
Orpheus,  and  was  hence  called  by  the  Greeks  IMu- 
Bseus  (i^.),  and  by  the  Egyptians  Hermes  (i6.).  He 
taught  grammar  to  the  Jews,  whence  it  spread  to 
Phoenicia  and  (ireece  (Rupolemus,  ap.  Clem.  Alex. 
Strom,  i.  p.  343).  He  was  sent  on  an  expedition 
against  the  P^thiopians.  He  got  rid  of  the  serpeTits 
of  the  country  to  be  traversed  by  turning  baskets 
full  of  ibises  upon  them  (Jos.  Ant.  ii.  10,  §  2),  and 
founded  the  city  of  Hermopolis  to  commemorate  his 
victory  (Artapanus,  ap.  Eus.  ix.  27).  He  advanced 
to  Saba,  the  capital  of  Ethiopia,  and  gave  it  the 
name  of  Meroe,  from  his  adopted  mother  Merrhis, 
whom  he  buried  there  {ib.).  Tharbis,  the  daughter 
of  the  king  of  Ethiopia,  fell  in  love  with  him,  and 
he  returned  in  triumph  to  Egypt  with  her  as  his 
wife  (Jos.  ibid.). 

H.  The  nurture  of  his  mother  is  probably  spoken 
of  as  the  link  which  bound  him  to  his  own  people, 
and  the  time  had  at  last  arrived  when  he  was  re- 
solved to  reclaim  his  nationality.  Here  again  the 
N.  T.  preserves  the  tradition  in  a  disthicter  form 
tlian  the  account  in  the  Pentateuch.  "  IMoses,  when 
he  was  come  to  years,  refused  to  be  called  the  son 
of  Pharaoh's  daughter;  choosing  rather  to  suffer 
affliction  with  the  people  of  God  than  to  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season;  esteeming  the  re- 
pioach  of  Christ  greater  riches  than  the  treasures  " 
—  the  ancient  accumulated  treasure  of  Khampsin- 
itus  and  the  old  kings  —  "  of  Egypt  "  (Heb.  xi. 
24-26).  In  his  earliest  infancy  he  was  reported 
to  have  refused  the  milk  of  Egyptian  nurses  (Jos. 
Ant.  ii.  9,  §  5),  and  when  three  years  old  to  have 
trampled  under  his  feet  the  crown  which  Pharaoh 
had  playfully  placed  on  his  head  {ib.  7).  According 
'o  the  Alexandrian  representation  of  Philo  ( V.  Af. 

6),  he  led  an  ascetic  life,  in  order  to  pursue  his 


a  Philo  (7.  M.  i.  4),  twos  =  water;    Clem.  Alex. 
[Stntm.  i.  p.  343),  mou=  water.   Clement  (t6.)dsriTes 
trcan  "  drawing  breath.''     In  an  ancient  Egyp- 
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high  philosophic  speculations.  According  to  th* 
Egyptian  tradition,  although  a  i  riest  of  Heliopolia, 
he  always  performed  his  prayers,  accordinjL,  to  the 
custom  of  his  fathers,  outside  the  walls  of  the  city, 
in  the  open  air,  turning  towards  the  sun-rising  (Jos. 
c.  Apiun,  ii.  2).  The  king  was  excited  to  hatred 
by  the  priests  of  Egypt,  who  foresaw  their  destroyer 
(/6.),  or  by  his  own  envy  (Artapanus,  ap.  Eus.  Pnep. 
Ev.  ix.  27).  Various  plots  of  assassination  were 
contrived  against  him,  which  failed.  The  last  was 
after  he  had  already  escaped  across  the  Nile  from 
Memphis,  warned  by  his  brother  Aaron,  and  when 
pursued  by  the  assassin  he  killed  him  {ib.).  The 
same  general  account  of  conspiracies  against  hiv 
life  appears  in  Josephus  {Ant.  ii.  10).  Al)  that  re- 
mains of  these  traditions  in  the  sacred  na  rative  ii 
the  simple  and  natural  incident,  that  seeing  an  Is- 
raelite suffering  the  bastinado  from  an  ICgyptian,  and 
thinking  that  they  were  alone,  he  slew  the  Egyptian 
(the  later  tradition,  preserved  by  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, said,  "with  a  word  of  his  mouth"),  and 
buried  the  corpse  in  the  sand  (the  sand  of  the  des- 
ert then,  as  now,  running  close  up  to  the  cultivated 
tract).  The  fire  of  patriotism  which  thus  turned 
him  into  a  deliverer  from  the  oppressors,  turns  him 
in  the  same  story  into  the  peacemaker  of  the  op- 
pressed. It  is  characteristic  of  the  faithfulness  of 
the  Jewish  records  that  his  flight  is  there  occasioned 
rather  by  the  malignity  of  his  countrymen  than  by 
the  enmity  of  the  Egyptians.  And  in  St.  Stephen's 
speech  it  is  this  part  of  the  story  which  is  drawn 
out  at  greater  length  than  in  the  original,  evidently 
with  the  view  of  showing  the  identity  of  the  narrow 
spirit  which  had  thus  displayed  itself  equally  against 
their  first  and  their  last  Deliverer  (Acts  vii.  25-35). 

He  fled  into  Midian.  Beyond  the  fact  that  it 
was  in  or  near  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai,  its  precise 
situation  is  unknown.  Arabian  tradition  points  to 
the  country  east  of  the  Gulf  of  Akaba  (see  La- 
borde).  Josephus  {Ant.  ii.  11,  §  1)  makes  it  "by 
the  Ked  Sea."  There  was  a  famous  well  ("  the 
well,"  Ex.  ii.  15)  surrounded  by  tanks  for  the 
watering  of  the  flocks  of  the  Bedouin  herdsmen. 
By  this  well  the  fugitive  seated  himself  "  at  noon  " 
(Jos.  ibid.),  and  watched  the  gathering  of  the  sheep. 
There  were  the  Arabian  shepherds,  and  there  were 
also  seven  maidens,  whom  the  shepherds  rudely 
drove  away  from  the  water.  The  chivalrous  spirit 
(if  we  may  so  apply  a  modern  phrase)  which  had 
already  broken  forth  in  behalf  of  his  oppressed 
countrymen,  broke  forth  again  in  behalf  of  the  dis- 
tressed maidens.  They  returned  unusually  soon  to 
their  father,  and  told  him  of  their  adventure. 
Their  father  was  a  person  of  whom  we  know  little, 
but  of  whom  that  little  shows  how  great  an  influ- 
ence he  exercised  over  the  future  career  of  Moses. 
It  was  Jethro,  or  Kicuel,  or  HofvAB,  chief  d 
priest  ("  Sheykh  "  exactly  expresses  the  union  of 
the  religious  and  poUtical  influence)  of  the  Midian* 
ite  tribes. 

IMoses,  who  up  to  this  time  had  been  "  an  Egyp- 
tian "  (Ex.  ii.  19),  now  became  for  an  unknown 
period,  extended  by  the  later  tradition  over  forty 
years  (Acts  vii.  30),  an  Arabian.  He  married  Zip- 
porah,  daughter  of  his  host,  to  whom  he  also  became 
the  slave  and  shepherd  (Ex.  ii.  21,  iii.  1). 

The  blank  which  during  the  stay  in  Egypt  ii 
filled  up  by  Egyptian  traditions,  can  here  only  be 

tian  treatise  on  agriculture  cited  by  Chwolson  (  Utbw 
reste,  etc.,  12  note)  his  name  in  giyen  as  Monioa. 
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lupplietl  from  indirect  allusiDns  in  other  parts  of 
llie  0.  T.  The  alliance  between  Israel  and  the 
Kenite  branch  of  the  Midianites,  now  first  formed, 
was  never  broken.  [Kenites.]  Jethro  became 
their  guide  through  the  desert.  If  from  Egypt,  as 
we  have  seen,  was  derived  the  secular  and  religious 
learning  of  Moses,  and  with  this  much  of  their  out- 
ward ceremonial,  so  from  ,Iethro  was  derived  the 
organization  of  their  judicial  and  social  arrange- 
ments during  their  nomadic  state  (Ex.  xviii.  21- 
23).  Nor  is  the  conjecture  of  Ewald  {Gesch.  ii. 
59,  60)  improbable,  that  in  this  pastoral  and  simple 
relation  there  is  an  indication  of  a  wider  concert 
than  is  directly  stated  between  the  rising  of  the  Is- 
raelites in  Egypt  and  the  Arabian  tribes,  who,  under 
the  name  of  "the  Shepherds,"  had  been  recently 
expelled.  According  to  Artapanus  (Eus.  Prcep,  Kv. 
ix.  27)  Reuel  actually  urged  Moses  to  make  war 
upon  Egypt.  Something  of  a  joint  action  is  im- 
plied in  the  visit  of  Aaron  to  the  desert  (Ex.  iv. 
27;  comp.  Artapanus,  ut  supra)',  something  also 
in  the  sacredness  of  Sinai,  already  recognized  both 
by  Israel  and  by  the  Arabs  (Ex.  viii.  27;  Jos.  Ant. 
ii.  12,  §  1). 

But  the  chief  effect  of  this  stay  in  Arabia  is  on 
Moses  himself.  It  was  in  the  seclusion  and  sim- 
plicity of  his  shepherd -life  that  he  received  his  call 
as  a  prophet.  The  traditional  scene  of  this  great 
event  is  the  valley  of  Shoayb,  or  Hobab,  on  the 
N.  side  of  Jebel  Milsa.  Its  exact  spot  is  marked 
by  the  convent  of  St.  Catherine,  of  which  the  altar 
is  said  to  stand  on  the  site  of  the  Burning  Bush. 
The  original  indications  are  too  slight  to  enable  us 
to  fix  the  spot  with  any  certainty.  It  was  at  "  the 
back"  of  "the  wilderness"  at  Horeb  (Ex.  iii.  1): 
to  which  the  Hebrew  adds,  whilst  the  LXX.  omits, 
"the  mountain  of  God."  Josephus  further  par- 
ticularizes that  it  was  the  loftiest  of  all  the  moun- 
tains in  that  region,  and  best  for  pasturage,  from 
its  good  grass ;  and  that,  owing  to  a  belief  that  it 
was  inhabited  by  the  Divinity,  the  shepherds  feared 
to  approach  it  (Ant.  ii.  12,  §  1).  Philo  (  V.  M. 
i.  12)  adds  "  a  grove  "  or  "  glade." 

Upon  the  mountain  was  a  well-known  acacia 
[Shittim]  (the  definite  article  may  indicate  either 
"the  particular  celebrated  tree,"  sacred  perhaps 
already,  or  "  the  tree  "  or  "  vegetation  peculiar  to 
the  spot"),  the  thorn-tree  of  the  desert,  spreading 
out  its  tangled  branches,  thick  set  with  white 
thorns,  over  the  rocky  ground.  It  was  this  tree 
which  became  the  symbol  of  the  Divine  Presence : 
a  flame  of  fire  in  the  midst  of  it,  in  which  the  dry 
branches  would  naturally  have  crackled  and  burnt 
in  a  moment,  but  which  played  round  it  without 
consuming  it.  In  Philo  (  V.  M.  i.  12)  "  the  angel  " 
is  described  as  a  strange,  but  beautiful  creature. 
Artapanus  (Eus.  Prcep.  Ev.  ix.  27)  represents  it 
ag  a  fire  suddenly  bursting  from  the  bare  ground, 
and  feeding  itself  without  fuel.  But  this  is  far  less 
expressive  than  the  Biblical  image.  Like  all  the 
risions  of  the  Divine  Presence  recorded  in  the  O. 
r.,  as  manifested  at  the  outset  of  a  prophetical 
career,  this  was  exactly  suited  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  tribe.  It  was  tlie  true  likeness  of  the  condi- 
tion of  Israel,  in  the  furnace  of  affliction,  yet  not 
lestroyed  (comp.  Philo,  V.  M.  i.  12).     The  place, 


a  The  Mussulman  legends  speak  of  his  white  shin- 
jig  hand  as  the  instrument  of  his  miracles  (D'Herbe- 
'ot).  Hence  "  the  white  hand  "  is  proverbial  for  the 
dealing  art. 

«•  So  Ewald  ( Gesehiehte,  toI.  ii.  pt.  2,  p.  106).  taking 
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too,  in  the  desert  solitude,  was  e\|ua]ly  appropriate, 
as  a  sign  that  the  Divine  protection  was  not  con- 
fined either  to  the  sanctuaries  of  Egypt,  or  to  the 
Holy  Land,  but  was  to  be  found  with  any  faithful 
worshipper,  fugitive  and  solitary  though  he  might 
be.  The  rocky  ground  at  once  became  "  holy,' 
and  the  shepherd's  sandal  was  to  be  taken  off  no 
less  than  on  the  threshold  of  a  palace  or  a  temple. 
It  is  this  feature  of  the  incident  on  which  St. 
Stephen  dwells,  as  a  proof  of  the  universality  of  the 
true  religion  (Acts  vii.  29-33). 

The  call  or  revelation  was  twofold  — 

1.  The  declaration  of  the  Sacred  Name  expresses 
the  eternal  self-existence  of  the  One  God.  The 
name  itself,  as  already  mentioned,  must  have  been 
known  in  the  family  of  Aaron.  But  its  grand 
significance  was  now  first  drawn  out.  [Jeho- 
vah.] 

2.  The  mission  was  given  to  Moses  to  deliver  his 
people.  The  two  signs  are  characteristic  —  the 
one  of  his  past  Egyptian  life  —  the  other  of  his 
active  shepherd  life.  In  the  rush  of  leprosy  into  his 
haind  a  is  the  link  between  him  and  the  people 
whom  the  Egyptians  called  a  nation  of  lepers.  In 
the  transformation  of  his  shepherd's  staff  is  the 
glorification  of  the  simple  pastoral  life,  of  which 
that  staff  was  the  symbol,  into  the  great  career 
which  lay  before  it.  The  humble  yet  wonder- 
working crook  is,  in  the  history  of  Moses,  as  Ewald 
finely  observes,  what  the  despised  Cross  is  in  the 
first  history  of  Christianity. 

In  this  call  of  Moses,  as  of  the  Apostles  after- 
wards, the  man  is  swallowed  up  in  the  cause.  Yet 
this  is  the  passage  in  his  history  which,  more  than 
any  other,  brings  out  his  outward  and  domestic 
relations. 

He  returns  to  Egypt  from  his  exile.  His  Ara- 
bian wife  and  her  two  infant  sons  are  with  him. 
She  is  seated  with  them  on  the  ass  —  (the  ass  wag 
known  as  the  animal  peculiar  to  the  Jewish  people 
from  Jacob  down  to  David).  He  apparently  walks 
by  their  side  with  his  shepherd's  staff.  (The  LXX- 
substitute  the  general  term  ret  viro(vyta.) 

On  the  journey  back  to  Egypt  a  mysterious  in- 
cident occurred  in  the  family,  which  can  only  be 
explained  with  difficulty.  The  most  probable  ex- 
planation seems  to  be,  that  at  the  caravanserai 
either  Moses  or  Gershom  (the  context  of  the  pre- 
ceding verses,  iv.  22,  23,  rather  points  to  the  latter) 
was  struck  with  what  seemed  to  be  a  mortal  illness. 
In  some  way,  not  apparent  to  us,  this  illness  was 
connected  by  Zipporah  with  the  fact  that  her  son 
had  not  been  circumcised  —  whether  in  the  general 
neglect  of  that  rite  amongst  the  Israelites  in  Egypt, 
or  in  consequence  of  his  birth  in  Midian,  She 
instantly  performed  the  rite,  and  threw  the  sharp 
instrument,  stained  with  the  fresh  blood,  ut  the 
feet  of  her  husband,  exclaiming  in  the  agony  of  a 
mother's  anxiety  for  the  life  of  her  child  —  "  A 
bloody  husband  thou  art,  to  cause  the  death  of  my 
son."  Then,  when  the  recovery  from  the  illness 
took  place  (whether  of  Moses  or  Gershom),  she 
exclaims  again,  "  A  bloody  husband  still  thou  art, 
but  not  so  as  to  cause  the  child's  death,  but  only  to 
bring  about  his  cb-cumcision."  ^ 


the  sickness  to  have  visited  Moses.  Rosenmiillei 
makes  Gershom  the  victim,  and  makes  Zipporah  ad- 
dress Jehovah,  the  Arabic  word  for  ^*  marriage  "  beiol 
a  synonym  for  "  circumcision."  It  is  possible  that  on 
this  story  is  founded  the  tradition  of  Artapr  jj  is  (Ron 
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It  would  seem  to  have  been  in  consequence  of  this 
event,  whatever  it  was,  that  the  wife  and  her  chil- 
dren wore  sent  hack  to  Jethro,  and  remained  with 
liini  till  Moses  joined  them  at  Hephidim  (Kx.  xviii. 
2-C).  which  is  the  last  time  that  she  is  distinctly 
mentioned.  In  Num.  xii.  1  wc  hear  of  a  Cushite 
wife  who  gave  umbrage  to  Miriam  and  Aaron. 
This  maybe — (1)  an  Ethiopian  (Cushite)  wife, 
taken  after  Zipporah's  death  (Kwald,  Gesch.  ii.  229). 
(2.)  The  Ethiopian  princess  of  Josephus  {Ant.  i. 
10,  §  2):  (but  that  whole  story  is  probably  only  an 
inference  from  Num.  xii.  1).  (ii.)  Zipporah  her- 
self, which  is  rendered  probable  by  the  juxtaposition 
of  Cushan  with  Midian  in  Hab.  iii.  7. 

The  two  sons  also  sink  into  obscurity.  Their 
names,  though  of  Levitical  origin,  relate  to  their 
foreign  birthplace.  Gershom,  "stranger,"  and 
Eli-ezer,  "  God  is  my  help,"  commemorated  their 
father's  exile  and  escape  (Ex.  xviii.  3,  4).  Gershom 
was  the  father  of  the  wandering  Levite  Jonathan 
(Judg.  xviii.  30),  and  the  ancestor  of  Shebuel, 
David's  chief  treasurer  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  16,  xxiv.  20). 
Eliezer  had  an  only  son,  Rehabiah  (1  Chr.  xxiji. 
17),  who  was  the  ancestor  of  a  numerous  but  ob- 
scure progeny,  whose  representative  in  David's 
time  —  the  last  descendant  of  Moses  known  to  us 
—  was  Shelomith,  guard  of  the  consecrated  treas- 
ures in  the  Temple  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  25-28). 

After  this  parting  he  advanced  into  the  desert, 
and  at  the  same  spot  where  he  had  had  his  vision 
encountered  Aaron  (Ex.  iv.  27).  From  that  meet- 
ing and  coijperation  we  have  the  first  distinct  in- 
dication of  his  personal  appearance  and  character. 
The  traditional  representations  of  him  in  some 
respects  well  agree  with  that  which  we  derive  from 
Michael  Angelo's  famous  statue  in  the  church  of 
S.  Pietro  in  Vincidi  at  Rome.  Long  shaggy  hair 
and  beard  is  described  as  his  characteristic  equally 
by  Josephus,  Diodorus  (i.  p.  424),  and  Artapanus 
iK0/x^T7)s,  apud  Eus.  Prcep.  Ev.  ix.  27).  'Jo  this 
Artapanus  adds  the  curious  touch  that  it  was  of  a 
reddish  hue,  tinged  with  gray  {irvppdKrjs,  ttoXiSs)- 
The  traditions  of  his  beauty  and  size  as  a  child 
have  been  already  mentioned.  They  are  contimied 
to  his  manhood  in  the  Gentile  descriptions.  "  Tall 
and  dignified,"  says  Artapanus  {(xdnpos,  a^icuiuLaTi- 
k6s)  —  "  Wise  and  beautiful  as  his  father  Joseph  " 
(with  a  curious  confusion  of  genealogies),  says  Jus- 
tin (xxxvi.  2). 

But  beyond  the  slight  glance  at  his  infantine 
beauty,  no  hint  of  this  grand  personality  is  given 
in  the  P)ible.  What  is  described  is  rather  the 
reverse.  The  only  point  there  brought  out  is  a 
lingular  and  unlooked  for  infirmity.  "  0  my  Lord, 
I  am  not  eloquent,  neither  heretofore  nor  since  Thou 
hast  spoken  to  i'hy  servant;  but  1  am  slow  of 
apeech  and  of  a  slow  tongue.  .  .  .  How  shall  Pharaoh 
hear  me,  which  am  of  uticircumcised  lips?"  (i.  e. 
slow,  without  words,  stammering,  hesitating :  lax- 
v6<pcovos  Ka\  0apvy\cc(r(ro^,  LXX.),  his  "speech 
contemptible,"  Uke  St.  Paul's  —  hke  the  English 
Cromwell  (comp.  Carlyle's  CrormveU,  ii.  219)  —  like 
the  first  efforts  of  the  (ireek  Demosthenes.  In  the 
lolul  ion  of  this  difficulty  which  Moses  ofltrs,  we  read 
Soth  the  disinterestedness,  which  is  the  most  distinct 
trait  of  his  personal  character,  and  the  future  rela- 
tion of  the  two  brothers.  "  Send,  I  pray  Thee,  by 
the  hand  of  hiro  'vhom  Thou  wilt  send "  (».  e. 
'make  any  one  Thy  ajuostle  rather  than  me"). 
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Tn  outward  appearance  this  prayer  was  granted. 
Aaron  spoke  and  acted  for  Moses,  and  was  the  peiv 
manent  inheritor  of  the  sacred  staff  of  power.  But 
Moses  was  the  inspiring  soul  behind;  and  so  ak 
time  rolls  on,  Aaron,  the  prince  and  priest,  hai 
almost  di.sappeared  from  view,  and  Moses,  the  dumb, 
backward,  disinterested  prophet,  is  in  appearance, 
what  he  was  in  truth,  the  foremost  leader  of  the 
chosen  people. 

III.  The  history  of  Moses  "henceforth  is  the  his- 
tory of  Israel  for  forty  years.  But  as  the  incident* 
of  this  history  are  related  in  other  articles,  under 
the  heads  '/f  Egyit,  P^xodijs,  Plagues,  S;yAi, 
Law,  Passover,  Wanderings,  WILI)ER^»•8Jl 
it  will  be  best  to  confine  ourselves  here  to  such  in 
dications  of  his  personal  character  as  transpiit 
through  the  general  framework  of  the  narrative. 

It  is  important  to  trace  his  relation  to  his  im- 
mediate 'circle  of  followers.  In  the  Exodus,  h« 
takes  the  decisive  lead  on  the  night  of  the  flight. 
Up  to  that  point  he  and  Aaron  appear  almost  on  an 
equality.  But  after  that,  Moses  is  usually  men- 
tioned alone.  Aaron  still  held  the  second  plaee, 
but  the  character  of  interpreter  to  Moses  which  ha 
had  borne  in  speaking  to  Pharaoh  withdraws,  and 
it  would  seem  as  if  Moses  henceforth  became  alto- 
gether, what  hitherto  he  had  only  been  in  part,  the 
prophet  of  the  people.  Another  who  occupies  a 
place  nearly  equal  to  Aaron,  though  we  know  but 
little  of  him,  is  HuR,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  husband 
of  Miriam,  and  grandfather  of  the  artist  Bezaleel 
(Joseph.  Ant.  iii.  2,  §4).  He  and  Aaron  are  the 
chief  supporters  of  Moses  in  moments  of  weariness 
or  excitement.  His  adviser  in  regard  to  the  route 
through  the  wilderness  as  well  as  in  the  judicial 
arrangements,  was,  as  we  have  seen,  Jethro.  His 
servant,  occupying  the  same  relation  to  him  as 
Elisha  to  Elijah,  or  Gehazi  to  Elisha,  was  the 
youthful  Hoshea  (afterwards  Joshua).  Miriam 
always  held  the  independent  position  to  which  her 
age  entitled  her.  Her  part  was  to  supply  the  voice 
and  song  to  her  brother's  prophetic  power. 

But  Moses  is  incontestably  the  chief  personage  of 
the  history,  in  a  sense  in  which  no  one  else  is  de- 
scribed before  or  since.  In  the  narrative,  the 
phrase  is  constantly  recurring,  "  The  Lord  spake 
unto  Moses,"  "  IVIoses  spake  unto  the  children  of 
Israel."  In  the  traditions  of  the  desert,  whether 
late  or  early,  his  name  predominates  over  that  of 
every  one  else,  "The  Wells  of  Moses" — on  the 
shores  of  the  Red  Sea.  "  The  iNIountain  of  Moses  " 
(Jebel  Miisa)  —  near  the  convent  of  St.  Catherine. 
The  Ravine  of  Moses  (Shuk  Musa)  —  at  Mount 
St.  Catherine.  The  Valley  of  Moses  (Wady  Musa) 
—  at  Petra.  "  The  Books  of  Moses  "  are  so  called 
(as  afterwards  the  Books  of  Samuel),  in  all  proba- 
bility from  his  being  the  chief  subject  of  them. 
The  very  word  "  Mosaic  "  has  been  in  later  timet 
applied  (as  the  proper  name  of  no  other  saint  of 
the  O.  T.)  to  the  whole  religion.  Even  as  applied 
to  tesselated  pavement  ("  Mosaic,"  Musivum^ 
ixovadovy  ixov(TaCK6u),  there  is  some  probability 
that  the  expression  is  derived  from  the  viriegated 
pavement  of  the  later  Temple,  which  had  then  be- 
come the  representative  of  the  religion  of  Moses 
(see  an  Essay  of  Redslob,  Zeitschrift  der  J)eutsch. 
Morgenl.  Gcsells.  xiv.  663). 

It  has  sometimes  been  attempted  to  reduce  this 
great  character  into  a  mere  passive  instrument  of 
the  Divine  Will,  as  though  he  had  himself  bom« 
no  conscious  part  in  the  actions  in  which  he  figure* 
or  the  messages  which  he  delivprs.     This,  however 
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ii  as  incompatible  with  the  genera)  t«nor  of  the 
Scriptural  account,  as  it  is  with  the  common  lan- 
guage in  which  he  has  been  described  by  the 
Church  in  all  ages.  The  frequent  addresses  of  the 
Divinity  to  him  no  more  contravene  his  personal 
activity  and  intelligence,  than  in  the  case  of  Elijah, 
Isaiah,  or  St.  Paul.  In  the  N.  T.  the  Mosaic  leg- 
islation is  expressly  ascribed  to  him :  "  Muses 
gave  you  circumcision  "  (John  vii.  22).  "  Moses, 
because  of  the  hardness  of  your  hearts,  suffered  you  " 
(Matt.  xix.  8).  "  Did  not  Muses  give  you  the 
law?"  (John  vii.  19).  "  yl/osfs  accuseth  you" 
(John  V.  45).  St.  Paul  goes  so  far  as  to  speak  of 
him  as  the  founder  of  the  Jewish  religion :  "  They 
were  all  baptized  unto  Moses  "  (1  Cor.  x.  2).  He 
is  constantly  called  "  a  Prophet."  In  the  poetical 
language  of  the  0.  T.  (Num.  xxi.  18;  Deut.  xxxiii. 
21),  and  in  the  popular  language  both  of  Jews  and 
Christians,  he  is  known  as  "  the  Lawgiver."  The 
terms  in  which  his  legislation  is  described  by  Philo 
V.  M.  ii.  1-4)  is  decisive  as  to  the  ancient  Jewish 
iew.  He  must  be  considered,  like  all  the  saints 
d  heroes  of  the  Bible,  as  a  man  of  marvelous 
ifts,  raised  up  by  Divine  Providence  for  a  special 
purpose;  but  as  led,  both  by  his  own  disposition 
and  by  the  peculiarity  of  the  Revelation  which  he 
received,  into  a  closer  communication  with  the  in- 
visible world  than  was  vouchsafed  to  any  other  in 
the  Old  Testament. 

There  are  two  main  characters  in  which  he  ap- 
pears, as  a  Leader  and  a  Prophet.  The  two  are 
more  frequently  combined  in  the  East  than  in  the 
West.  Several  remarkable  instances  occur  in  the 
history  of  Mohammedanism  :  Mohammed  him- 
gelf,  Abd-el-Kader  in  Algeria,  Schamyl  in  Circas- 
sia. 

(a.)  As  a  Leader,  his  life  divides  itself  into  the 
three  epochs  —  of  the  march  to  Sinai ;  the  march 
from  Sinai  to  Kadesh ;  and  the  conquest  of  the  trans- 
Jordanic  kingdoms.  Of  his  natural  gifts  in  this 
capacity,  we  have  but  few  means  of  judging.  The 
two  main  difficulties  which  he  encountered  were  the 
reluctance  of  the  people  to  submit  to  his  guidance, 
and  the  impracticable  nature  of  the  country  which 
they  had  to  traverse.  The  patience  with  which  he 
bore  their  murmurs  is  often  described  —  at  the  Red 
Sea,  at  the  apostasy  of  the  golden  calf,  at  the  re- 
bellion of  Korah,  at  the  complaints  of  Aaron  and 
Miriam.  The  incidents  with  which  his  name  was 
specially  connected,  both  in  the  sacred  narrative  and 
in  the  Jewish,  Arabian,  and  heathen  traditions, 
were  those  of  supplying  water,  when  most  wanted. 
This  is  the  only  point  in  his  life  noted  by  Tacitus, 
who  describes  him  as  guided  to  a  spring  of  water 
by  a  herd  of  wild  asses  {Hist.  v.  3).  In  the  Penta- 
teuch these  supplies  of  water  take  place  at  Marah,  at 
Horeb,  at  Kadesh,  and  in  the  land  of  Moab.  That 
at  Marah  is  produced  by  the  sweetening  of  waters 
through  a  tree  in  the  desert,  those  at  Horeb  and 
%\i  Kadesh  by  the  opening  of  a  rift  in  the  "rock  " 
and  in  the  "  cliff;  "  that  in  Moab,  by  the  united 
efforts,  under  his  direction,  of  the  chiefs  and  of  the 
people  (Num.  xxi.  18).«  (See  Philo,  V.  M.  i.  40.) 
Of  the  three  first  of  these  incidents,  traditional 
Bites,  bearing  his  name,  are  shown  in  the  desert  at 
the  present  day,  though  most  of  them  are  rejected 
oy  modern  travellers.     One  is  Ayun  Mustt,  "  the 
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wells  of  Moses,"  immediately  south  of  Suez,  which 
the  tradition  (probably  from  a  confusion  with  Ma- 
rah) ascribes  to  the  rod  of  Moses.  Of  the  wat«r  at 
Horeb,  two  memorials  are  shown.  One  is  the  Shuk 
Musa,  or  "  cleft  of  Moses,"  in  tlje  side  of  Mount  Sfc 
Catherine,  and  the  other  is  the  remarkable  stone, 
first  mentioned  expressly  in  the  Koran  (ii.  57), 
which  exhibits  the  12  marks  or  mouths  out  of 
which  the  water  is  supposed  to  have  isaued  for  the 
12  tribes.*  The  fourth  is  the  celebrated  "  Sik,"  or 
ravine,  by  which  Petra  is  a))proached  from  the 
east,  and  which,  from  the  story  of  its  being  torn 
open  by  the  rod  of  Moses,  has  given  his  name  (the 
Wady  Musa)  to  the  whole  valley.  The  quails  and 
the  manna  are  less  directly  ascribed  to  the  inter- 
cession of  Moses.  The  brazen  serpent  that  was 
lifted  up  as  a  sign  of  the  Divine  protection  against 
the  snakes  of  the  desert  (Num.  xxi.  8,  9)  was  di- 
rectly coimected  with  his  name,  down  to  the  latest 
times  of  the  nation  (2  K.  xviii.  4;  John.  iii.  14). 
Of  all  the  relics  of  his  time,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Ark,  it  was  the  one  longest  preserved.     [Ne- 

HUSHTAX.] 

Ihe  route  through  the  wilderness  is  described  as 
having  been  made  under  his  guidance.  The  par- 
ticular spot  of  the  encampment  is  fixed  by  the 
cloudy  pillar.  But  the  direction  of  the  people  first 
to  the  Red  Sea,  and  then  to  Mount  Sinai  (where 
he  had  been  before),  is  communicated  through 
Moses,  or  given  by  him.  According  to  the  tradi- 
tion of  Memphis,  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  was 
effected  through  Moses's  knowledge  of  the  move- 
ment of  the  tide  (Eus.  Prmp.  Ev.  ix.  27).  And  in 
all  the  wanderings  from  Mount  Sinai  he  is  said  to 
have  had  the  assistance  of  Jethro.  In  the  Mussul- 
man legends,  as  if  to  avoid  this  appeai-ance  of  hu- 
man aid,  the  place  of  Jethro  is  taken  by  El  Kuhdr, 
the  mysterious  benefactor  of  mankind  (D'Herbelot, 
Moiissti).  On  approaching  Palestine  the  office  of 
the  leader  becomes  blended  with  that  of  the  general 
or  the  conqueror.  By  Moses  the  spies  were  sent  to 
explore  the  country.  Against  his  advice  took  place 
the  first  disastrous  battle  at  Hormah.  To  his  guid- 
ance is  ascribed  the  circuitous  route  by  which  the 
nation  approached  Palestine  from  the  east,  and  to 
his  generalship  the  two  successful  campaigns  in 
which  SiHON  and  Og  were  defeated,  The  narra- 
tive is  told  so  shortly,  that  we  are  in  danger  of  for- 
getting that  at  this  last  stage  of  his  life  Moses  must 
have  been  as  much  a  conqueror  and  victorious  sol- 
dier as  Joshua. 

(6.)  His  character  as  a  Prophet  is,  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  case,  more  distinctly  brought  out.  He 
is  the  first  as  he  is  the  greatest  example  of  a  prophet 
in  the  0.  T.  The  name  is  indeed  applied  to  Abra- 
ham before  (Gen.  xx.  7),  but  so  casually  as  not  to 
enforce  our  attention.  But,  in  the  case  of  Moses, 
it  is  given  with  peculiar  emphasis.  In  a  certain 
sense,  he  appears  as  the  centre  of  a  prophetic  circle, 
now  for  the  first  time  named.  His  brother  and 
sister  were  both  endowed  with  prophetic  gifts. 
Aaron's  fluent  speech  enabled  him  to  act  the  part 
of  Prophet  for  Moses  in  the  first  instance,  and 
Miriam  is  expressly  called  "  the  Prophetess."  The 
seventy  eioers,  and  Eldad  and  Medad  also,  all 
«  prophesied  "  (Num.  xi.  25-27). 

but  Moses  (at  least  after  the  Exodus)  rose  high 


a  An  illustration  of  these  passages  is  to  be  found  in 
ipe  of  the  representations  of  Rameses  II.  (contempo- 
«cy  with  Moeai),  in  like  manner  calling  out  water 


from  the  desert-rocks  (see  Brugsch,  Hist,  de  PEg.  toJ. 
i.  p.  153). 

b  See  S.  If  P.,  46,  47,  also  VTolff's  TVaveta.  2d  ed 
p.  125 
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.\bove  all  these.  The  others  are  spoTten  of  as  more 
*r  less  inferior.  Their  coinniuiiicatioiis  were  made 
to  them  in  dreams  and  fissures  (Deut.  xiii.  1-4; 
Num.  xii.  G).  IJut  *»  Moses  was  not  so."  With 
him  tlie  Divine  revelations  were  made  *'  mouth  to 
mouth,  even  apparently,  and  not  in  dark  speeches, 
and  the  similitude  of  Jehovah  shall  he  behold" 
(Num.  xii.  8).  In  the  Mussuhuan  legends  his  sur- 
name is  "  Kelim  Allah,"  "the  spoken  to  by  God." 
Of  the  especial  modes  of  this  more  direct  conmiu- 
nication,  four  great  examples  are  given,  correspond- 
nj;  to  four  critical  epochs  in  his  historical  career, 
w'.iich  help  us  in  some  degree  to  understand  what 
ii  meant  by  these  expressions  in  the  sacred  text. 
(1.)  The  appearance  of  the  Divine  Presence  in  the 
flaming  acacia-tree  has  been  already  noticed.  The 
usual  pictorial  representations  of  that  scene  —  of  a 
winged  human  form  in  the  midst  of  the  bush,  be- 
longs to  Philo  ( V.  M.  i.  12),  not  to  the  Bible.  No 
form  is  described.  The  "  Angel,"  or  "  Messenger," 
is  spoken  of  as  being  •'  in  the  flame."  On  this  it 
was  that  Moses  was  afraid  to  look,  and  hid  his  face, 
in  order  to  hear  the  Divine  voice  (Ex.  iii.  2-6).  (2.) 
In  the  giving  the  Law  from  Mount  Sinai,  the  out- 
ward form  of  the  revelation  was  a  thick  darkness  as 
of  a  thunder-cloud,  out  of  which  proceeded  a  voice 
(Ex.  xix.  19,  XX.  21).  The  revelation  on  this  occa- 
sion was  especially  of  the  Name  of  Jehovah.  Out- 
side this  cloud  Moses  himself  remained  on  the  moun- 
tain (I'Lx.  xxiv.  1,  2,  15),  and  received  the  voice,  as 
from  the  cloud,  which  revealed  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, and  a  short  code  of  laws  in  addition  (Ex. 
xx.-xxiii.).  On  two  occasions  he  is  described  as 
having  penetrated  within  the  darkness,  and  re- 
mained there,  successively,  for  two  periods  of  forty 
days,  of  which  the  second  was  spent  in  absolute  se- 
clusion and  fasting  (Ex.  xxiv.  18,  xxxiv.  28).  On 
the  first  occasion  he  received  instructions  respecting 
the  tabernacle,  from  a  "pattern  showed  to  him  " 
(xxv.  9,  40;  xxvi.,  xxvii.),  and  respecting  the  priest- 
hood (xxviii.-xxxi.).  Of  the  second  occasion  hardly 
anything  is  told  us.  But  each  of  these  periods  was 
concluded  by  the  production  of  the  two  slabs  or 
tables  of  granite,  containing  the  successive  editions 
of  the  Ten  Commandments  (Ex.  xxxii.  15,  16). 
On  the  first  of  the  two  occasions  the  ten  moral 
commandments  are  those  commonly  so  called  (comp. 
Ex.  XX.  1-17,  xxxii.  15;  Deut.  v.  6-22).  On  the 
second  occasion  (if  we  take  the  literal  sense  of  Ex. 
xxxiv.  27,  28),  they  are  the  ten  (chiefly)  ceremonial 
commandments  of  Ex.  xxxiv.  14-26.  The  first  are 
said  to  have  been  the  writing  of  God  (Ex.  xxxi.  38, 
xxxii.  16:  Deut.  v.  22);  the  second,  the  writing  of 
Moses  (Ex.  xxxiv.  28).  (3.)  It  was  nearly  at  the 
close  of  those  communications  in  the  mountains  of 
Sinai  that  an  especial  revelation  was  made  to  him 
personally,  answering  in  some  degree  to  that  which 
first  called  him  to  his  mission.  In  the  despondency 
produced  by  the  apostasy  of  the  molten  calf,  he 
besought  Jehovah  to  show  him  "  His  glory." 
The  wish  was  thoroughly  Egyptian.  The  same  is 
recorded  of  Amenoph,  the  Pharaoh  preceding  the 
Exodus.  But  the  Divine  answer  is  thoroughly  Bib- 
lical. It  announced  that  an  actual  vision  of  God  was 
impossible.  "  Thou  canst  not  see  my  face ;  for  there 
ihall  no  man  see  my  face  and  live."  He  was  com- 
manded to  hew  two  blocks  of  stone,  like  those  which 
ae  had  destroyed.  He  was  to  come  absolutely  alone. 
K\en  the  flocks  and  herds  which  fed  in  the  neigh- 


a  It  is  this  moment  which  is  seized  in  the  recent 
•oulpture  by  Mr.  VVoolner  in  Llaudaff  Calhediil. 
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boring  valleys  were  to  be  removed  out  of  the  sighl 
of  the  mountain  (Ex.  xxxiii.  18,  20;  xxxiv.  1,  3) 
He  took  his  place  on  a  well-known  or  prominent 
rock  ("the  rock,"  xxxiii.  21).  The  cloud  passed 
by  (xxxiv.  5,  xxxiii.  22).  A  voice  proclaimed  the 
two  imnmtable  attributes  of  God,  Justice  and  Ix)ve 

—  in  words  which  became  part  of  the  religious 
creed  of  Israel  and  of  the  world  (xxxiv.  6,  7).  The 
importance  of  this  incident  in  the  life  of  Moses  is 
attested  not  merely  by  the  place  which  it  holds  in 
the  sacred  record,  but  by  the  deep  hold  that  it  has 
taken  of  the  Mu.ssulman  traditions,  and  the  local 
legends  of  Mount  Sinai.  It  is  told,  with  some 
characteristic  variations,  in  the  Koran  (vii.  139), 
and  is  commemorated  in  the  Mussulman  chapd 
erected  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain  which  from 
this  incident  (rather  than  from  any  other)  bat 
taken  the  name  of  the  Mountain  of  Moses  {.Jebtl 
Ah'isa).  A  cavity  is  shown  in  the  rock,  as  produced 
by  the  pressure  of  the  back  of  Moses,  when  he 
shrank  from  the  Divine  glory"  (S.  <f  P.  p.  30). 

(4).  The  fourth  mode  of  Divine  manifestation 
was  that  which  is  described  as  commencing  at  this 
juncture,  and  which  continued  with  more  or  less 
continuity  through  the  rest  of  his  career.  Imme- 
diately after  the  catastrophe  of  the  worship  of  the 
calf,  and  apparently  in  consequence  of  it,  Moses 
removed  the  chief  tent  ^  outside  the  camp,  and  in- 
vested it  with  a  sacred  character  under  the  name 
of  "  the  Tent  or  Tabernacle  of  the  Congregation  " 
(xxxiii.  7).  This  tent  became  henceforth  the  chief 
scene  of  his  communications  with  God.  He  left 
the  camp,  and  it  is  described  how,  as  in  the  expec- 
tation of  some  great  event,  all  the  people  rose  up 
and  stood  every  man  at  his  tent  door,  and  looked 

—  gazing  after  Moses  until  he  disappeared  within 
the  tent.  As  he  disappeared  the  entrance  was 
closed  behind  him  by  the  cloudy  pillar,  at  the  sight 
of  which  c  the  people  prostrated  themselves  (xxxiii. 
10).  The  communications  within  the  tent  were 
described  as  being  still  more  intimate  than  those 
on  the  mountain.  "Jehovah  spake  unto  Moses 
face  to  face,  as  a  man  speaketh  unto  his  friend  " 
(xxxiii.  11).  He  was  apparently  accompanied  on 
these  mysterious  visits  by  his  attendant  Hoshea 
(or  Joshua),  who  remained  in  the  tent  after  his 
master  had  left  it  (xxxiii.  11).  All  the  revelations 
contained  in  the  books  of  Leviticus  and  Numbers 
seem  to  have  been  made  in  this  manner  (Lev.  i.  1; 
Num.  i.  1). 

It  was  during  these  communications  that  a  pecu- 
liarity is  mentioned  which  apparently  had  not  been 
seen  before.  It  was  on  his  final  descent  from  Mount 
Sinai,  after  his  second  long  seclusion,  that  a  splen- 
dor shone  on  his  face,  as  if  from  the  glory  of  thp 
Divine  Presence.  It  is  from  the  Vulgate  translation 

of  "  ray  "  (1"^P),  "  coi-nutam  habens  faciera,"  that 
the  conventional  representation  of  the  horns  of 
Moses  has  arisen.  The  rest  of  the  story  is  told  so 
difl^erently  in  the  diflTerent  versions  that  both  must 
be  given.  (1.)  In  the  A.  V.  and  most  Protestant 
versions,  Moses  is  said  to  wear  a  veil  in  order  to 
hide  the  splendor.  In  order  to  produce  this  sense, 
the  A.  V.  of  Ex.  xxxiv.  33  reads,  "  and  [till]  Moses 
had  done  speaking  with  them  "  —  and  other  ver- 
sions, "he  had  put  on  the  veil."  (2.)  In  the  LXX- 
and  the  Vulgate,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  said  to 
put  on  the  veil,  not  during,  but  after  the  cc  uvep 


According  to  the  LXX.  it  was  his  own  tent 
Ewald,  Altertkumer,  p.  329. 
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lation  with  the  people  —  in  order  to  hide,  not  the 
iplendor,  but  the  vanishing  away  of  the  spler'ior; 
»nd  to  have  worn  it  till  the  moment  «  of  his  return 
to  the  Divine  Presence  in  order  to  rekindle  the 
light  there.  With  this  reading  agrees  the  obvious 
meaning  of  the  Hebrew  words,  and  it  is  this  ren- 
dering of  the  sense  which  is  followed  by  St.  Paul 
iu  2  Cor.  iii.  13,  14,  where  he  contrasts  the  fear- 
lessness of  the  Apostolic  teaching  with  the  conceal- 
ment of  that  of  the  O.  T.  "  We  have  no  fear,  as 
Moses  had,  that  our  glory  will  pass  away." 

There  is  another  form  of  the  prophetic  gift,  in 
which  Moses  more  nearly  resembles  the  later  proph- 
ets. We  need  not  here  determine  (what  is  l)est 
considered  under  the  several  books  which  bear  his 
name,  Pentateuch,  etc.)  the  extent  of  his  author- 
ship, or  the  period  at  which  these  books  were  put 
together  in  their  present  form.  Eupolemus  (Eus. 
Prcep.  Kv.  ix.  26)  makes  him  the  author  of  letters. 
But  of  this  the  Hebrew  narrative  gives  no  indica- 
tion. There  are  two  portions  of  the  Pentateuch, 
and  two  only,  of  which  the  actual  nndting  is  as- 
cribed to  Moses;  (1.)  The  second  Edition  of  the 
Ten  Commandments  (Ex.  xxxiv.  28).  (2.)  The 
register  of  the  Stations  in  the  Wilderness  (Num. 
xxxiii.  1).  But  it  is  clear  that  the  prophetical 
office,  as  represented  in  the  history  of  Moses,  in- 
cluded the  poetical  form  of  composition  which  char- 
acterizes the  Jewish  prophecy  generally.  These 
poetical  utterances,  whether  connected  with  Moses 
by  ascription  or  by  actual  authorship,  enter  so 
largely  into  the  full  Biblical  conception  of  his  char- 
acter, that  they  must  be  here  mentioned. 

1.  "  The  song  which  Moses  and  the  children  of 
Israel  sung"  (after  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea, 
Ex.  XV.  1-19).  It  is,  unquestionably,  the  earliest 
written  account  of  that  event;  and,  although  it 
may  have  been  in  part,  according  to  the  conjec- 
tures of  Ewald  and  Bunsen,  adapted  to  the  sanctu- 
ary of  Gerizim  or  Shiloh,  yet  its  framework  and 
ideas  are  essentially  Mosaic.  It  is  probably  this 
Bong  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  Rev.  xv.  2,  3 : 
"  They  stand  on  the  sea  of  glass  mingled  with  fire 
....  and  sing  the  song  of  Moses  the  servant  of 
Gkxl." 

2.  A  fragment  of  a  war-song  against  Amalek  — 
"As  the  hand  is  on  the  throne  of  Jehovah, 

So  will  Jehovah  war  with  Amalek 
From  generation  to  generation." 

(Ex.  xvii.  16). 

3.  A  fragment  of  a  lyrical  burst  of  indignation  — 
"  Not  the  voice  of  them  that  shout  for  mastery. 

Nor  the  voice  of  them  that  cry  for  being  overcome. 
But  the  noise  of  them  that  sing  do  I  hear." 

(Ex.  xxxii.  18). 

4.  Probably,  either  from  him  or  his  immediate 
prophetic  followers,  the  fragments  of  war-songs  in 
Num.  xxi.  14,  15,  27-30,  preserved  in  the  "  book 
rf  the  wars  of  Jehovah,"  Num.  xxi.  14;  and  the 
•ddress  to  the  well,  xxi.  16,  17,  18. 

5.  The  song  of  Moses  (Deut.  xxxii.  1-43),  setting 
forth  the  greatness  and  the  failings  of  Israel.  It 
is  remarkable  as  bringing  out  with  much  force  the 
idea  of  God  as  the  Rock  (xxxii.  4,  15,  18,  30,  31, 
37).     The  special  allusions  to  the  pastoral  riches 
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a  In  Ex.  xxxiv.  34,  85,  the  Vulgate,  apparently  b" 
|>llowing  a  different  reading,  CPIS    "with   them," 

r    •  ' 

br  ins,  "  with  him,"  differs  both  from  the  LXX. 
ind  A.  y 


of  Israel  point  to  the  trans-Jordanic  territory  aa 
the  scene  of  its  composition  (xxxii.  13,  14). 

6.  The  blessing  of  Moses  on  the  tribes  (Deut 
xxxiii.  1-29).  If  there  are  some  allusions  in  this 
psalm  to  circumstances  only  belonging  to  a  later 
time  (such  as  the  migration  of  Dan,  xxxiii.  22),  yei 
there  is  no  one  in  whose  mouth  it  could  be  so  ap- 
propriately placed,  as  in  that  of  the  great  leader  on 
the  eve  of  the  final  conquest  of  Palestine.  This 
poem,  combined  with  the  similar  blessing  of  Jacob 
(Gren.  xlix. ),  embraces  a  complete  collective  view  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  tribes. 

7.  The  90th  Psalm,  « A  prayer  of  Moses,  the 
man  of  God."  The  title,  like  all  the  titles  of  the 
Psalms,  is  of  doubtful  authority  —  and  the  psalm 
has  often  been  referred  to  a  later  author.  But 
Ewald  {Psalmen,  p.  91)  thinks  that,  even  though 
this  be  the  case,  it  still  breathes  the  spirit  of  the 
venerable  Lawgiver.  There  is  something  extremely 
characteristic  of  Moses,  in  the  view  taken,  as  from 
the  summit  or  base  of  Sinai,  of  the  eternity  of  God, 
greater  even  than  the  eternity  of  mountains,  in 
contrast  with  the  fleeting  generations  of  man.* 
One  expression  in  the  Psalm,  as  to  the  limit  of 
human  life  (70,  or  at  most  80  years)  in  ver.  10, 
would,  if  it  be  Mosaic,  fix  its  date  to  the  stay  at 
Sinai.  Jerome  {Adv.  Ruffin.  i.  §  13),  on  the 
authority  of  Origen,  ascribes  the  next  eleven 
Psalms  to  Moses.  Cosmas  ( Cosmoyr.  v.  223 )  sup- 
poses that  it  is  by  a  younger  Moses  of  the  time  of 
David. 

How  far  the  gradual  development  of  these  revo 
lations  or  prophetic  utterances  had  any  connection 
with  his  own  character  and  history,  the  materials 
are  not  such  as  to  justify  any  decisive  judgment. 
His  Egyptian  education  must,  on  the  one  hand, 
have  supplied  him  with  much  of  the  ritual  of  the 
Israelite  worship.  The  coincidences  between  the 
arrangements  of  the  priesthood,  the  dress,  the  sacri- 
fices, the  ark,  in  the  two  countries,  are  decisive. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  proclamation  of  the  Unity 
of  God  not  merely  as  a  doctrine  confined  to  the 
priestly  order,  but  communicated  to  the  whole 
nation,  implies  distinct  antagonism,  almost  a  con- 
scious recoil  against  the  Egyptian  system.  And 
the  absence  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  (with- 
out adopting  to  its  fuU  extent  the  paradox  of  War- 
burton)  proves  at  least  a  remarkable  independence 
of  the  Egyptian  theology,  in  which  that  great 
doctrine  held  so  prominent  a  place.  Some  modern 
critics  have  supposed  that  the  Levitical  ritu;d  was 
an  after-growth  of  the  Mosaic  system,  necessitated 
or  suggested  by  the  incapacity  of  the  Israelites  to 
retain  the  higher  and  simpler  doctrine  of  the  Divine 
Unity  —  as  proved  by  their  return  to  the  worship 
of  the  Heliopolitan  calf  under  the  sanction  of  the 
brother  of  iSIoses  himself.  There  is  no  direct 
statement  of  this  connection  in  the  sacred  narra- 
tive. But  there  are  indirect  indications  of  it, 
sufficient  to  give  some  color  to  such  an  explanation. 
The  event  itself  is  described  as  a  crisis  in  the  life 
of  Moses,  almost  equal  to  that  in  which  he  received 
his  first  call.  In  an  agony  of  rage  and  disappointr 
ment  he  destroyed  the  moimment  of  his  first  reve- 
lation (Ex.  xxxii.  19).     He  threw  up   his  sacred 

ft  Lord  Bacon  has  given  a  metrical  version  of  thi« 
90tti  Psalm,  rising  in  some  parts  to  a  tone  of  grandeul 
which  makes  it  one  of  the  noblest  hynms  in  our  lac* 
guage.     Se^  his  Works,  xiv.  125-127  (N.  Y.  1864). 
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mission  {ih.  32).  He  craved  and  he  received  a 
new  and  specuil  rtvelation  of  the  attributes  of  Cod 
to  fonsole  him  {ib.  xxxiii.  18).  A  fresh  start  was 
made  in  his  career  {ib.  xxxiv.  20).  His  relation 
with  liis  countrymen  henceforth  became  more  awful 
and  mysterious  {ib.  32-35).  In  point  of  fact,  the 
greater  part  of  the  details  of  the  Levitical  system 
were  8ul)sequent  to  this  catastrophe.  The  institu- 
tion of  the  Levitical  tribe  grew  directly  out  of  it 
(xxxii.  2(5).  And  tlie  inferiority  of  tliis  part  of 
the  system  to  the  rest  is  expressly  stated  in  the 
Prophets,  and  expressly  connected  witli  the  idola- 
trous tendencies  of  the  nation.  "  Wherefore  I  gave 
them  statutes  that  were  not  good,  and  judgments 
whereby  they  should  not  live"  (Kz.  xx.  25).  "I 
spake  not  luito  your  fathers,  nor  commanded  them 
in  the  day  that  I  brought  them  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt,  concerning  burnt-offerings  or  sacrifices " 
(Jer.  vii.  22). 

Other  portions  of  the  Law,  such  as  the  regula- 
tions of  slavery,  of  blood-feud,  of  clean  and  unclean 
food,  were  probably  taken,  with  the  necessary  modi- 
fications, from  the  customs  of  the  desert  tribes. 

But  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  law  of 
Israel,  which  have  remained  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent in  Christendom,  are  })ecuharly  Mosaic:  the 
Ten  Commandments;  and  the  general  spirit  of 
justice,  humanity,  and  liberty,  that  pervades  even 
the  more  detailed  and  local  observances. 

The  prophetic  office  of  Moses,  however,  can  only 
be  fully  considered  in  connection  with  his  whole 
character  and  appearance.  "  By  a  prophet  Jehovah 
brought  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  and  by  a  prophet 
was  he  preserved  "  (Hos.  xii.  13).  He  was  in  a 
sense  peculiar  to  himself  the  founder  and  repre- 
sentative of  his  people.  And,  in  accordance  with 
this  complete  identification  of  himself  with  his 
nation,  is  the  only  strong  personal  trait  which  we 
are  able  to  gather  from  his  history.  "  The  man 
Moses  was  very  meek,  above  all  the  men  that  were 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth  "  (Num.  xii.  3).  The 
word  "  meek  "  is  hardly  an  adequate  reading  of  the 

Hebrew  terra  131?,  which  should  be  rather  "much 
enduring;"  and,  in  fact,  his  onslaught  on  the 
Egyptian,  and  his  sudden  dashing  the  tables  on 
the  ground,  indicate  rather  the  reverse  of  what  we 
should  call  "meekness."  It  represents  what  we 
should  now  designate  by  the  word  "disinterested." 
All  that  is  told  of  him  indicates  a  withdrawal  of 
himself,  a  preference  of  the  cause  of  his  nation  lo 
his  own  interests,  which  makes  him  the  most  com- 
plete example  of  Jewish  patriotism.  He  joins  his 
Eountrymen  in  their  degrading  servitude  (Kx.  ii. 
11,  v.  4).  He  forgets  himself  to  avenge  their 
wrongs  (ii.  14).  He  desires  that  his  brother  may 
take  the  lead  instead  of  himself  (Ex.  iv.  13).  He 
♦vishes  that  not  he  only,  but  all  the  nation  were 
giftsd  alike:  "  Enviest  thou  for  my  sake?  "  (Num. 
xi.  29).  When  the  offer  is  made  that  the  people 
should  be  destroyed,  and  that  he  should  be  made 
"a  great  nation"  (Ex.  xxxii.  10),  he  prays  that 
they  may  be  forgiven  —  if  not,  blot  me,  I  pray 
Thee,  out  of  Thy  book  which  Thou  hast  written  " 
(xAxii.  32).  His  sons  were  not  raised  to  honor. 
The  leadership  of  the  people  passed,  after  his  death, 
to  another  tribe.  In  the  books  which  bear  his 
name,  Abraham,  and  not  himself,  appears  as  the 
teal  father  of  the  nation.  In  spite  of  his  great 
preemiaence,  they  are  never  "  the  children  of 
Hoees." 
la  exact  conformity  with  his  hfe  is  the  account 
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of  his  end.  The  Book  of  Deuteronomy  de8:^bea 
and  is,  the  long  last  farewell  of  the  prophet  to  h!i 
people.  It  takes  place  on  the  first  day  of  th4 
eleventh  month  of  the  fortieth  year  of  the  wander- 
ings, in  the  plains  of  Moab  (Heut.  i.  3,  5).  in  the 
palm-groves  of  Abila  (Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  8,  §  1) 
[Abel-Sihttim.]  He  is  described  as  120  years 
of  age,  but  with  his  sight  and  his  freshness  of 
strength  unabated  (Dent,  xxxiv.  7).  The  address 
from  ch.  i.  to  ch.  xxx.  contains  the  recapitulation 
of  the  Law.  Joshua  is  then  appointed  his  suc- 
cessor. The  Law  is  written  out,  and  ordered  to 
be  deposited  in  the  Ark  (ch.  xxxi).  The  song  and 
the  blessing  of  the  tribes  conclude  the  farewell  (cc. 
xxxii.,  xxxiii.). 

And  then  comes  the  mysterious  close.  As  if  to 
carry  out  to  the  last  the  idea  that  the  prophet  wa» 
to  five  not  for  himself,  but  for  his  people,  he  is  told 
that  he  is  to  see  the  good  land  beyond  the  Jordan, 
but  not  to  possess  it  himself.  The  sin  for  which 
this  penalty  was  imposed  on  the  prophet  is  difficult 
to  ascertain  clearly.  It  was  because  he  and  Aaron 
rebelled  against  .Jehovah,  and  "  believed  Him  nol 
to  sanctify  him,"  in  the  murmurings  at  Kadesb 
(Num.  XX.  12,  xxvii.  14;  Deut.  xxxii.  51),  or,  aa  it 
is.  expressed  in  the  Psalms  (cvi.  33),  because  he 
spoke  unadvisedly  with  his  lips.  It  seems  to  have 
been  a  feeling  of  distrust.  "  Can  we  (not,  as  often 
rendered,  can  we)  bring  water  out  of  the  cfiff ? ' 
(Num.  XX.  10;  LXX.  ^^  i^d^ofxey,  "surely  we 
caimot.")  The  Talmudic  tradition,  characteristic- 
ally, makes  the  sin  to  be  that  he  called  the  chosen 
people  by  the  opprobrious  name  of  "rebels."  He 
ascends  a  mountain  in  the  range  which  rises  above 
the  Jordan  Valley.  Its  name  is  specified  so  par- 
ticularly that  it  must  have  been  well  known  in 
ancient  times,  though,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
exploring  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan,  it  is  un- 
known at  present.  The  mountain  tract  was  known 
by  the  general  name  of  the  risGAir.  Its  sum- 
mits apparently  were  dedicated  to  different  divini- 
ties (Num.  xxiii.  14).  On  one  of  these,  consecrated 
to  Nebo,  Moses  took  his  stand,  and  surveyed  the 
four  great  masses  of  Palestine  west  of  the  Jordan 
—  so  far  as  it  could  be  discerned  from  that  height. 
The  view  has  passed  into  a  proverb  for  all  nations. 
In  two  remarkable  resjiects  it  illustrates  the  office 
aihd  character  of  Moses.  First,  it  was  a  view,  in 
its  full  extent,  to  be  imagined  rather  than  actually 
seen.  The  foreground  alone  could  be  clearly  dis- 
cernilile;  its  distance  had  to  l)e  supplied  by  what 
was  beyond,  though  suggested  by  what  was  within 
the  actual  prospect  of  the  seer. 

Secondly,  it  is  the  likeness  of  the  great  discoverer 
pointing  out  what  he  himself  will  never  reach.  To 
English  readers  tliis  has  been  made  familiar  by  the 
application  of  this  passage  to  Lord  Bacon,  orig 
inally  in  the  nol)le  poem  of  Cowley,  and  then  drawn 
out  at  length  by  Lord  Macaulay. 

"  So  Moses  the  servant  of  Jehovah  died  there  in 
the  land  of  Moab,  according  to  the  word  of  Jeho- 
vah, and  He  buried  him  in  a  » ravine '  in  the  land 
of  Moab,  '  before  '  Beth-peor  —  but  no  man  know- 
eth  of  his  sepulchre  unto  this  day  ....  And  the 
children  of  Israel  wept  for  Closes  in  the  plaina  of 
Moab  thirty  days"  (Deut.  xxxiv.  5-8).  This  is 
all  that  is  said  in  the  sacred  record.  Jewish,  Ara- 
bian, and  Christian  traditions  have  labored  to  fill 
up  the  detail.  "  Amidst  the  tears  of  the  people  — 
the  women  beating  their  breasts,  and  the  child/et 
giving  way  to  imcontrolled  wailing  —  he  withdrew 
At  a  certain  point  in  his  ascent  he  made  a  sign  U 
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Ae  weeping  multitude  to  advance  no  further,  taking 
irilh  him  only  the  elders,  the  high-priest  Eliezer, 
and  the  general  Joshua.  At  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain he  dismissed  the  elders  —  and  then,  as  he  was 
srabracing  Eliezer  and  Joshua,  and  still  speaking 
to  then),  a  cloud  suddenly  stood  over  him,  and  he 
vanished  in  a  deep  valley.  He  wrote  the  account 
of  his  own  death  "  in  the  sacred  books,  fearing  lest 
be  should  be  deified"  (Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  8,  48). 
"  He  died  in  the  last  month  of  the  Jewish  year."  ^ 
After  his  death  he  is  called  "  Melki  "  (Clem.  Alex. 
Strom,  i.  343). 

His  grave,  though  studiously  concealed  in  the 
gacred  narrative,  in  a  maimer  which  seems  to  point 
a  warning  against  the  excessive  veneration  of  all 
gacred  tombs,  and  though  never  acknowledged  by 
the  Jews,  is  shown  by  the  Mussulmans  on  the 
west  (and  therefore  the  wrong)  side  of  the  Jordan, 
l)etween  the  Dead  Sea  and  St.  Saba  (S.  ^  P.  p. 
302). 

The  Mussulman  traditions  are  chiefly  exaggera- 
tions of  the  0.  T.  accounts.  But  there  are  some 
stories  independent  of  the  Bible.  One  is  the 
striking  story  (Koran,  xviii,  65-80)  on  which  is 
founded  Parnell's  Hermit.  Another  is  the  proof 
given  by  Moses  of  the  existence  of  God  to  the 
atheist  king  (Chardin,  x.  836,  and  in  Fabricius,  p. 
836). 

In  the  0.  T.  the  name  of  Moses  does  not  occur 
BO  frequently,  after  the  close  of  the  Pentateuch,  as 
might  be  expected.  In  the  Judges  it  occurs  only 
once  —  in  speaking  of  the  wandering  Levite  Jona- 
than, tis  grandson.  In  the  Hebrew  copies,  fol- 
lowed by  the  A.  V.,  it  has  been  superseded  by 
"  Manasseh,"  in  order  to  avoid  throwing  discredit 
on  the  family  of  so  great  a  man.  [Manasskh, 
vol.  ii.  p.  1776  a.]  In  the  Psalms  and  the  Prophets, 
however,  he  is  frequently  named  as  the  chief  of  the 
prophets. 

In  the  N.  T.  he  is  referred  to  partly  as  the 
representative  of  the  Law  —  as  in  the  numerous 
passages  cited  above  —  and  in  the  vision  of  the 
Transfiguration,  where  he  appears  side  by  side  with 
Elijah.  It  is  possible  that  the  peculiar  word  ren- 
dered "decease"  (€|o5os)  —  used  only  in  Luke  ix. 
31  and  2  Pet.  i.  15,  where  it  may  have  been  drawn 
from  the  context  of  the  Transfiguration  —  was  sug- 
gested by  the  I^^xodus  of  Moses. 

As  the  author  of  the  Law  he  is  contrasted  with 
Christ,  the  Author  of  the  Gospel :  "  The  law  was 
given  by  Moses"  (John  i.  17).  The  ambiguity 
and  transitory  nature  of  his  glory  is  set  against  the 
permanence  and  clearness  of  Christianity  (2  Cor.  iii. 
13-18),  and  his  mediatorial  character  (-'the  law 
in  the  hand  of  a  mediator")  against  the  unbroken 
communication  of  God  in  Christ  (Gal.  iii.  19). 
His  "  service  "  of  God  is  contrasted  with  Christ's 
sonship  (Heb.  iii.  5,  6).  But  he  is  also  spoken  of  as 
a  likeness  of  Christ;  and,  as  this  is  a  point  of  view 
».'hieh  has  been  almost  lost  in  the  Church,  com- 
pared with  the  more  familiar  comparisons  of  Christ 
k)  Adam,  David,  Joshua,  and  yet  has  as  firm  a 
isis  in  fact  a?  any  of  them,  it  may  be  well  to  draw 

out  in  detail. 

I.  Moses  is,  as  it  would  seem,  the  only  character 
)f  the  O.  T.  to  whom  Christ  expressly  likens  Him- 
elf,  "Moses  wrote  of  me"  (John  v.  46).  It  is 
jncertain  to  what  passage  our  Lord  alludes,  but 
lie  general  opinion  seems  to  be  the  true  one  —  that 


-I  According  t(    the  view  also  of  Philo  (F.  M.  iii. 
Ci  M'ifies  wrote  ths  account  of  his  death. 
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it  is  the  remarkable  prediction  in  Deut.  xviii.  16, 
18,  19  —  "  The  Lord  thy  God  will  raise  up  unto 
thee  a  prophet  from  the  midst  of  ihee,  from  thy 
brethren,  like  unto  me:  unto  him  ye  shall  hearken 
.  .  .  .  I  will  raise  them  up  a  prophet  from  among 
their  brethren,  like  unto  thee,  and  will  put  my 
words  in  his  mouth ;  and  he  shall  s[)eak  unto  theit 
all  that  I  shall  command  him.  And  it  shall  com« 
to  pass,  that  whosoever  will  not  hearken  unto  my 
words  which  he  shall  speak  in  my  name,  I  will 
require  it  of  him."  This  passage  is  also  expressly 
quoted  by  Stephen  (Acts  vii.  37,  [and  by  Peter, 
Acts  iii.  22] ),  and  it  is  probably  in  allusion  to  it, 
that  at  the  Transfiguration,  in  the  presence  of  Mosea 
and  Elijah,  the  words  were  uttered,  "  Hear  ye  Him." 

It  suggests  three  main  points  of  likeness :  — 

{a.)  Christ  was,  Uke  Moses,  the  great  Prophet  of 
the  people  —  the  last,  as  Moses  was  the  first.  lo 
greatness  of  position,  none  came  between  them. 
Only  Samuel  and  Elijah  could  by  any  possibility  be 
thought  to  fill  the  place  of  Moses,  and  they  only  in 
a  very  secondary  degree.  Christ  alone  appears, 
like  Moses,  as  the  Kevealer  of  a  new  name  of  God 
—  of  a  new  religious  society  on  earth.  The  Israel- 
ites "  were  baptized  unto  Moses "  (1  Cor.  x.  2). 
The  Christians  were  baptized  unto  Christ.  There 
is  no  other  name  in  the  Bible  that  could  be  used 
in  like  manner. 

{b.)  Christ,  like  Moses,  is  a  Lawgiver:  "Him 
shall  ye  hear."  His  whole  appearance  as  a  Teacher, 
differing  in  much  beside,  has  this  in  common  with 
Moses,  unlike  the  other  prophets,  that  He  lays 
down  a  code,  a  law,  for  his  followers.  The  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  almost  Inevitably  suggests  the  paral- 
lel of  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai. 

(c.)  Christ,  like  Moses,  was  a  Prophet  out  of  the 
midst  of  the  nation  —  "  from  their  brethren."  As 
Moses  was  the  entire  representative  of  his  people, 
feeling  for  them  more  than  for  himself,  absorbed 
in  their  interests,  hopes,  and  fears,  so,  with  rever- 
ence be  it  said,  was  Christ.  The  last  and  greatest 
of  the  Jewish  prophets,  He  was  not  only  a  Jew  by. 
descent,  but  that  Jewish  descent  is  insisted  upon' 
as  an  integral  part  of  his  appearance.  Two  of 
tlie  Gospels  open  with  his  genealogy.  "  Of  the 
Israelites  came  Christ  alter  the  flesh  "  (Rom.  ix.  5). 
He  wept  and  lamented  over  his  country.  He  con- 
fined himself  during  his  life  to  their  needs.  H* 
was  not  sent  "  but  unto  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house 
of  Israel "  (Matt.  xv.  24).  It  is  true  that  his 
absorption  into  the  Jewish  nationality  was  but  the 
symbol  of  his  absorption  into  the  fiir  wider  and 
deeper  interests  of  all  humanity.  But  it  is  only  by 
understanding  the  one  that  we  are  able  to  under- 
stand the  other;  and  the  life  of  Moses  is  the  best 
means  of  enabling  us  to  understand  them  both. 

2.  In  Heb.  iii.  1-19,  xii.  24-29,  Acts  vii.  ^7, 
Christ  is  described,  though  more  obscurely,  as  the 
Moses  of  the  new  dispensation  —  as  the  Apostle,  or 
Messenger,  or  Mediator,  of  God  to  the  people  —  a? 
the  Controller  and  Leader  of  the  flock  or  household 
of  God.  No  other  person  in  the  0.  T.  could  have 
furnished  this  parallel.  In  both,  the  revelation 
was  communicated  partly  through  the  life,  partly 
through  the  teaching ;  but  in  both  the  Prophet  was 
incessantly  united  with  the  Guide,  the  Ruler,  the 
ShepheH. 

3.  The  details  of  their  lives-  are  sometimes 
though  not  often,  compared.     Stephen  (Acts  vii. 

&  In  the  Arabic  traditions  the  Tth  of  Adar  (.»•!* 
ladoLn,  p.  863). 
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B4-28,  35)  dwells,  evidently  with  this  view,  on  the 
jkeness  of  Moses  in  striving  to  act  aa  a  peace- 
maker, and  njisunderstood  and  rejected  on  that 
very  account.  'I'he  death  of  Moses,  especially  as 
related  by  Josephus  {nt  supra)^  innnediately  sug- 
gests  the  Ascension  of  Christ;  and  the  retardation 
of  the  rise  of  the  Christian  Church,  till  after  its 
Fotnider  was  withdrawn,  gives  a  moral  as  well  as  a 
material  resemblance.  IJut  this,  though  dwelt  upon 
in  the  services  of  the  Church,  has  not  been  expressly 
laid  down  in  the  Bible. 

In  Jude  y  is  an  allusion  to  an  altercation  between 
Michael  and  Satan  over  the  body  of  Moses.  It  has 
been  endeavored  (by  reading  ^Iriaov  for  McoDo-ews) 
to  refer  this  to  Zech.  iii.  2.  But  it  probably  refers 
to  a  lost  apocryphal  book,  mentioned  by  Origen, 
called  the  "  Ascension,  or  Assumption,  of  Moses." 
All  that  is  known  of  this  book  is  given  in  Fabri- 
cius,  Cod.  Pseudepigr.  V.  T.  i.  839-844.  The 
"  dispute  of  Michael  and  Satan  "  probably  had 
reference  to  the  concealment  of  the  body  to  prevent 
idolatry.  Gal.  v.  6  is  by  several  later  writers  said 
to  be  a  quotation  from  the  "  Kevelation  of  Moses  " 
(Fabricius,  ib.  i.  8.38).»  A.  P.  S. 

*  If  the  birth  of  Moses  fell  within  the  period 
of  the  XVIIIth  Dynasty,  this  surely  cannot  be 
styled  an  "age  of  Homeric  simplicity."  On  the 
contrary,  it  was  the  most  brilliant  era  of  Egypt  in 
arts  and  arms,  and  the  monuments  show  that  the 
manners  of  the  people  were  highly  luxurious. 
Women  were  allowed  a  freedom  which  is  nowhere 
tolerated  in  the  East  at  the  present  day,  and  which 
was  exceptional  among  civilized  nations  of  an- 
tiquity; hence  the  use  of  the  Nile  for  bathing  could 
not  have  been  forbidden  to  their  sex  by  any  code 
of  Egyptian  propriety.  Moreover,  a  princess  would 
have  been  able  to  command  a  degree  of  privacy  in 
her  ablutions,  such,  for  instance,  as  could  easily  be 
Becured  to-day  along  the  margin  of  the  palace 
garden  in  the  island  of  Koda  in  the  Nile  —  where, 
indeed,  the  Mohammedan  tradition  locates  the 
Bcene  of  the  finding  of  Moses.  This  incident  of  the 
bathing,  so  contrary  to  the  customs  of  other  nations 
of  antiquity  with  regard  to  women,  gives  veri- 
similitude to  the  story. 

The  entire  absence  of  the  marvelous  in  this 
Biblical  narrative  of  the  infancy  of  INloses  is  in 
striking  contrast  with  the  Rabbinical  legends,  and 
with  the  tendency  of  an  inventor  to  exatigerate  the 
early  history  of  such  a  hero,  and  to  multiply  fables 
and  wonders.  The  stories  of  Komulus  and  Kemus, 
exposed  on  the  bank  of  the  Tiber,  suckled  by  a 
wolf  and  fed  by  a  wood-pecker,  and  of  Semiramis 
preserved  in  infancy  by  pigeons  that  brought  her 
food,  bear  no  analogy  to  this  account  of  the  preser- 
vation of  Moses.  'J'he  whole  air  of  the  former  is 
fabulous;  while  the  latter  gives  a  natural  and  suffi- 
cient explanation  of  the  incident,  without  seeking 
to  magnify  the  incident  itself.  It  was  natural,  for 
the  reason  assigned,  that  the  Egyptian  king,  jealous 
of  the  growing  numbers  of  a  foreign  race,  should 
■eek  to  exterminate  them  by  destroying  their  male 


a  In  later  histor}',  the  name  of  Moses  has  not  been 
firgotten.  In  the  early  Christian  Church  he  appears 
in  the  Roman  catucombs  in  the  likeness  of  St.  Peter, 
^rlly,  doubtless,  from  his  being  the  leader  of  the 
f<^wish,  as  Peter  of  the  Christian  Church,  partly  from 
hi.«i  connection  with  the  Rock.  It  is  as  striking  the 
*,<ck  that  he  appears  under  Peter's  name. 

In  the  Jewish,  as  m  the  Arabian  nation,  his  name 
|M  in  lat«>r  years  bi'en  more  common  than  in  former 
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offspring.  It  was  natural  that  the  pareiita  of  Momi 
should  seek  to  save  him  alive.  VVhen  they  could 
no  longer  hide  him,  the  expedient  of  committing 
him  to  a  floating  cratlle  upon  the  reedy  margin  oi 
the  river  that  flowed  by  the  door,  was  but  th« 
natural  ingenuity  of  maternal  affection.  The  find- 
ing of  the  child  by  the  king's  own  daughter  was 
a  perfectly  natural  incident,  and  her  immediate 
adoption  of  the  child  was  but  the  natural  prompting 
of  a  woman's  sympathy.  The  addition  of  Philo 
that  she  afterwards  used  devices  upon  her  own 
person  with  a  view  to  represent  Moses  as  her  own 
child,  is  one  of  those  fanciful  legends  which  by  con- 
trast enable  one  the  better  to  appreciate  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  Bible  story.  (Phil.  Mos.  i.  5.)  Tbij 
narrative  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  mythi- 
cal inventions  of  later  times. 

The  incident  which  first  brings  INfoses  before  U8 
in  the  character  of  a  deliverer  illustrates  the  mag- 
nanimity of  his  nature,  in  openly  espousing  the 
cause  of  the  injured,  and  identifying  himself  with 
his  oppressed  race,  while  at  the  same  time  it  ex- 
hibits a  rude  impulsiveness  of  spirit  which  needed 
to  be  subdued  before  he  could  be  fitted  for  his  great 
work  of  leadership.  Augustine  condemns  his  kill- 
ing the  F2gyptian  as  a  deed  of  unjustifiable  violence 
The  Koran  represents  it  as  a  work  of  Satan,  of 
which  Moses  repented.  Philo  applauds  it  as  a 
pious  action.  In  his  own  code  Moses  makes  a  wide 
distinction  between  killing  by  guile,  and  killing 
through  sudden  heat,  to  avenge  an  injury  or  injus- 
tice. Certainly  a  quick  sympathy  with  the  suffei- 
ing  and  oppressed  marks  a  noble  nature;  yet,  from 
the  subsequent  narrative,  it  would  appear  that 
Moses  in  this  act  had  mistaken  the  will  of  God  as 
to  the  manner  of  delivering  Israel,  since  this  would 
be  accomplished  not  by  a  violent  insurrection,  but 
by  the  manifestation  of  Divine  power. 

In  the  wilderness  of  Arabia  Petraea  INIoses  would 
find  a  secure  retreat  from  the  rage  of  Pharaoh  — 
especially  if  at  that  time  the  Egyptians  had  been 
dispossessed  of  their  dominion  in  the  peninsnla. 
Bunsen  ( /u/ypfs  Place,  bk.  iv.  pt.  ii.  sec.  v. )  argues 
that  since  the  copper  mines  of  Sarbiit  el  Khadini 
were  worked  from  the  time  of  Tuthmosis  II.  dowr 
to  that  of  Barneses  the  Great,  the  life  of  Moses 
could  not  have  fallen  within  this  period.  I^epsius 
{Briefe  aus  jEgypten)  traces  the  steles  of  Sarbfit 
from  the  last  dynasty  of  the  old  monarchy  to  the 
last  king  of  the  XlXth  Dynasty.  Yet  the  presence 
of  an  Egyptian  garrison  at  Sarbiat  may  have  been 
no  greater  restraint  upon  the  Nomads  of  that  tin)e, 
than  are  the  garrisons  of  Nukhl  and  Akaba  upf<n 
the  Alouins  of  to-day. 

The  scenes  of  the  desert  life  of  Moses,  following 
so  clo«ely  upon  his  life  in  Egypt,  again  verify  the 
narrative  by  their  fidelity  to  nature.  The  incident 
at  the  well  could  hardly  have  happened  in  Egypt, 
where  water  for  almost  all  purposes  was  drawn 
from  the  river,  and  where  the  people  were  more 
agricultural  than  pastoral,  —  but  it  belongs  to 
Arabian  life. 


ages,  though  never  occurring  again  (perhaps,  as  in  th« 
case  of  David,  and  of  Peter  in  the  Papacy,  from  mo- 
tives of  reverence)  in  the  earlier  annals,  as  recorded 
in  the  Bible.  Moses  Maimonides,  Moses  Mendelssohn, 
Musa  the  conqueror  of  Spain,  are  obvious  instances 
Of  the  first  of  these  three  a  Jewish  proverb  testifier 
that  ''  From  Moses  to  Moses  there  was  none  lUu 
Moses." 
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It  was  in  the  desert,  where  the  greatness  and 
pQigesty  of  God  are  so  strikingly  contrasted  with 
the  littleness  and  nothingness  of  man,  and  where 
e>'erything  invites  to  religious  contemplation,  that 
Moses  attained  to  that  high  spirit  aal  development 
which  qualified  him  to  be  "  the  spokesman  and 
interpreter  of  the  divine  mysteries."  As  Ewald 
{Gesc/iiclde  des  Volkes  Israel)  has  said,  "It  was 
necessary  for  Moses,  before  his  prophetic  work  be- 
gan, to  be  so  imbued  with  the  power  of  religion  oaat 
from  that  moment  he  became  a  new  man.  This 
fii'st  seized  on  him  in  the  calm  and  stillness  of  life ; 
—  the  bush  in  the  desolate  waste  suddenly  became 
to  the  simple  shepherd  a  .urning  shrine,  out  of 
whose  brightness  the  angei  of  God  spake  to  him. 
Thenceforth  he  thought  and  acted  under  the  direct 
assurance  of  God.  That  there  is  no  redemption 
from  Egyptian  l)ondage  but  in  free  obedience  to  the 
clearly  perceived  will  of  the  Heavenly  Father,  no 
deliverance  from  idolatry  and  tlie  whole  superstition 
of  Egypt  but  by  the  service  of  the  purely  spiritual 
Grod ;  these  truths,  and  such  as  these,  must  have 
tcome  before  the  eye  of  Moses  in  all  tlie  power  of  a 
divine  illumination,  while  as  yet  they  had  never 
^been  recognized  with  equal  certainty  by  any  one. 
In  Moses  were  present  all  the  necessary  conditions 
to  make  hiju  the  greatest  prophet  of  high  an- 
tiquity." 

The  influence  of  Egyptian  thought,  manners,  and 
institutions  upon  Moses  has  been  considered  in 
another  place.  [Law  of  Moses.]  But  his  con- 
ception of  God  as  a  pure  spirit,  infinitely  holy,  and 
his  conception  of  love  as  the  true  basis  of  human 
society,  are  so  remote  from  Egyptian  influence,  and 
Bo  sublime  in  themselves,  as  almost  to  necessitate 
the  theory  of  a  divine  inspiration  to  account  for 
their  existence. 

As  the  incident  of  the  burning  bush  rests  solely 
upon  the  authority  of  Moses  himself,  some  have 
treated  it  as  a  spiritual  hallucination,  and  others 
have  classed  it  with  the  pretended  night-vision  of 
Mohammed.  But  Mohammed  never  wrought  a 
miracle  openly;  whereas  Moses,  using  the  staff" 
given  him  at  the  burning-bush,  wrought  miracles 
upon  the  grandest  scale  in  presence  of  two  nations. 
Hence,  to  discredit  his  story  of  the  burning  bush 
and  the  serpent-rod,  is  either  to  set  aside  the  whole 
history  of  the  Exodus  and  of  Israel  in  the  desert, 
or  to  assume  that  by  the  miracles  in  Egypt  Jehovah 
put  his  seal  to  a  fantasy  or  an  imposture.  More- 
over there  is  nothing  in  this  story  to  magnify  Moses 
as  a  hero ;  on  the  contrary,  with  a  hesitancy  that 
borders  upon  stubbornness,  and  a  distrust  that  be- 
trays a  lurking  unbelief,  he  appears  quite  at  disad- 
vantage. The  story  of  the  divine  call  of  Moses  is 
very  unlike  the  mythical  treatment  of  a  hero.  And 
the  same  is  ti-ue  of  the  whole  narrative  of  his  inter- 
views with  Pharaoh,  and  of  the  wonders  performed 
in  Egypt,  at  the  Red  Sea,  and  in  the  wilderness 
of  Sinai.  Never  was  there  a  great  leader  who  ob- 
juded  himself  so  little,  and  was  so  caraful  to  ascribe 
ill  his  achievements  to  God  —  even  putting  upon 
record  his  own  infirmities,  whenever  he  was  for  a 
moment  betrayed  into  petulance  or  presumption. 
The  artlessness  and  honesty  of  the  story  in  all  that 
concerns  Moses  himself  prepares  us  to  receive  as 
Tedible  the  supernatural  events  that  are  incor- 
"orated  with  it. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  some  traces  of  Moses  will 
fet  be  found  in  Egyptian  literature,  more  definite  and 
tecisive  than  ,Uie  b."ief  allusions  of  Manetho  which 
«ave  come  doM  n  to  us  through  Jogephus.     Lauth 
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(.Ifoses  der  Ebvaer)  finds  the  Moses  of  the  Hebrew 
books  in  the  Mem  of  the  Papyri  at  Leyden,  regis-, 
tered  as  Anastasi  I.  and  Anastasy  I.  350,  and  he 
has  even  attempted  to  identify  him  with  the  I\Iohar 
or  hero  whose  travels  in  Syria  and  Phoenicia  in  the 
fourteenth  century  b.  c.  have  lately  been  deciphered 
by  Chabas  (  Voyage  d'un  Egyptien).  As  yet,  how* 
ever,  this  interpretation  is  simply  tentative;  but  we 
may  confidently  hope  to  obtain  from  Egyptian 
som-ces  some  verification  of  the  personality  and  the 
period  of  a  man  who  figured  so  grandly  in  Egyptian 
and  Arabian  history.  J.  P.  T. 

*  A  Latin  version  of  a  large  portion  of  the  work 
referred  to  by  some  of  the  Christian  fathers  as  the 
"  Ascension "  or  "  Assumption  {'AvaKyjy^iis)  of 
Moses "  is  contained  in  a  palimpsest  manuscript 
of  the  sixth  century  belonging  to  the  Ambrosian 
Library  at  Milan,  and  was  first  published  by  the 
Librarian,  A.  M.  Ceriani,  in  his  Monwnenta  sacra 
et  profana,  etc.  Tom.  I.  Fasc.  i.,  Mediolani,  1861. 
It  was  first  critically  edited  by  Hilgenfeld  in  his 
Novum  Testamenhim  extra  Canonem  receptum, 
Fasc.  i.  pp.  93-115  (Lips.  1806),  who,  \»ith  the 
aid  of  Gutschmid,  Lipsius,  and  others,  corrected 
many  of  the  errors  of  the  manuscript,  and  brought 
the  text,  for  the  most  part,  into  a  readable  con- 
dition. It  was  next  edited  with  a  German  trans- 
lation and  copious  notes  by  Volkmar,  as  the  third 
volume  of  his  flandbuch  zu  den  Apokryplien,  Leipz. 
1867,  and  again  by  M.  Schmidt  and  A.  Merx  in 
Merx's  Archiv  fiir  toissensch.  Erforschunrj  des 
alien  Test.,  1867,  Heft  2.  Still  more  recently  it 
has  been  retranslated  from  Latin  into  Greek,  with 
critical  and  explanatory  notes,  by  Hilgenfeld,  in  his 
Zeitschr.  f.  wiss.  T/ieoL,  1868,  pp.  273-309,  356. 
Critical  discussions  of  various  points  connected  with 
the  work  will  also  be  found  in  the  same  periodical 
for  1867,  pp.  217  ff.  (against  Volkmar),  448  (by  M. 
Haupt),  1808,  pp.  76-108  (by  H.  Ronsch),  466  ft', 
(do. ),  and  1869,  pp.  213-228  (do. ).  See  also  Ewald 
in  the  (Jottinyer  Gel.  Anz.  for  1862,  pp.  3-7;  1867, 
pp.  110-117 ;  and  Gesch.  Christm\  3e  Ausg.  (1867), 
pp.  73-82;  Langen  (Cath.),  Das  Judenthum,  etc. 
(1866),  pp.  102-110;  F.  Philippi,  Das  Buck  Henoch, 
etc.  (1868),  pp.  166-191;  and  an  article  by  Wiese- 
ler,  Die  jiinyst  aufyefundene  Aufnalune  Most? 
nach  Ursprung  und  Inhalt  U72tersucht,  in  the  Jahrb 
f.  deutsche  Theol,  1868,  pp.  622-648. 

The  work  may  be  divided  into  two  principal 
parts.  In  the  first,  Moses,  just  before  his  death, 
is  represented  as  giving  to  Joshua,  as  his  appointed 
successor,  a  sketch  of  the  future  history  of  the 
chosen  people,  ending  with  their  final  triumph  over 
the  Roman  power,  here  symbolized  by  the  Eagle, 
as  in  the  2d  book  of  Esdras.  This  is  followed  b\ 
a  self-distrustful  speech  of  Joshua,  to  which  Moses 
makes  an  encouraging  reply,  broken  off  abruptly 
by  the  imperfection  of  the  manuscript,  which  has, 
besides,  a  considerable  number  of  illegible  lines  or 
words.  Though  the  importance  of  this  documer:t 
is  strangely  exaggerated  by  Volkmar,  it  is  of  no 
little  interest  as  illustrating  the  state  of  feeling  and 
the  theocratic  or  Messianic  expectations  of  a  por- 
tion, at  least,  of  the  Jews,  at  the  time  when  it  was 
written.  The  critics  as  yet  differ  pretty  widely 
concerning  the  date.  Ewald  assigns  its  origin  to 
the  year  6  A.  i).  Wieseler  supposes  it  to  have  been 
written  by  a  Galilsean  Zealot,  about  2  years  before 
Christ,  soon  after  the  troubles  coimected  with  the 
death  of  Herod.  Hilgenfeld  places  it  in  the  reign 
of  Claudi>is,  A.  d.  44 ;  Langen  soon  after  the  de- 
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itruction  of  Jerusalem ;  Volkniar  and  Philippi  about 
lf'<7  A.  r>.  The  most  importunt  passa<;e  bearing 
on  the  date  is  unfortunately  mutilated  in  the  manu- 
script. To  discuss  here  this  or  other  questions 
connected  with  tlie  work  would  lead  us  too  far. 

It  should  be  added  that  a  "  Kevelation  of  Moses  " 
has  recently  been  [niblished  from  lour  (Jreek  nianu- 
Bcripts  by  Tischendorf  in  his  Apocalypses  ajwcry- 
phm,  Lips.  1866.  It  is  a  fanciful  amplification  of 
the  Biblical  history  of  Adam  and  Kve  and  their 
immediate  descendants,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Jewish 
Haggada,  resembling  the  Book  of  JuWlees  or  Little 
Genesis.  A. 

*  MOSES,  BOOKS  OF.    [Pektateuch.] 

*  MOSES,  LAW  OF.     [Law  of  Moses.] 
MOSOL'LAM  (MocrSAXafMOs-  Bosoramus)  = 

Meshullam  11  (1  Esdr.  ix.  14;  comp.  Ezr.  x. 
15). 

MOSOL'LAMON  {Moa6\\a^os\  [Vat.  Me- 
coXafiu>v  :]  Mosolmnus)  =  Meshullam  10  (1 
Esdr.  viii.  44;   comp.  Ezr.  viii.  16). 

*  MOTE  (Kcipcpos:  festuca),  Matt.  vii.  3-5; 
Luke  vi.  41,  42.  The  original  word  here  used 
properly  denotes  a  small  particle  of  something  dry^ 
as  wood,  chaft",  or  straw.  The  rendering  "  straw  " 
or  "splinter"  is  preferred  by  some  as  forming  a 
more  lively  antithesis  to  "beam."  For  the  proverb 
Bee  the  notes  of  Wetstein  and  Tholuck  on  IMatt. 
vii.  3-5.  A. 

MOTH  (try,"  'dsA:  ah,  apAxv-n,  rapax-f], 
XP^vos;  Sym.  eifpcis',  Aq.  ^pwais'-  tinea,  aranea). 
By  the  Hebrew  word  we  are  certainly  to  under- 
stand some  species  of  clothes-moth  (iined);  for  the 
Greek  a^s,  and  the  Latin  tinea.,  are  used  by  ancient 
authors  to  denote  either  the  larva  or  the  imago  of 
this  destructive  insect,  and  the  context  of  the  sev- 
eral passages  where  the  word  occurs  is  sufficiently 
indicative  of  the  animal.  Keference  to  the  de- 
structive habits  of  the  clothes-moth  is  made  in 
Job  iv.  19,  xiii.  28;  Ps.  xxxix.  11;  Is.  1.  9,  li.  8; 
Hos.  V.  12;  Matt.  vi.  19,  20;  Luke  xii.  33,  and  in 
Ecclus.  xix.  3,  xlii.  13;  indeed,  in  every  instance 
but  one  where  mention  of  this  insect  is  made,  it  is 
in  reference  to  its  habit  of  destroying  garments; 
in  Job  xxvii.  18,  "  He  buildeth  his  house  as  a 
moth,"  it  is  clear  that  allusion  is  made  either  to 
the  well-known  case  of  the  Tinea  pelliondln  (see 
woodcut),  or  some  allied  species,  or  else  to  the  leaf- 
building  larvae  of  some  other  member  of  the  Lepi- 
doptera.  "J  will  be  to  Ephraira  as  a  moth,"  in 
Hos.  V.  12,  clearly  means  "  I  will  consume  him  as 
a  moth  consumes  givrments."  The  expression  of 
the  A.  V.  in  Job  iv.  19,  "  are  crushed  before  the 
moth,"  is  certainly  awkward  and  ambiguous;  for 
the  different  interpretations  of  this  passage  see 
Hosenniuller's  Sc/iol.  ad  loc,  where  it  is  argued 
that  the  words  rendered  "before  the  moth"  signify, 
"a«  a  moth  (destroys  garments)."  So  the  Vulg. 
"  consumentur  veluti  a  tinea"  (for  this  use  of  the 
Hebrew  phrase,  see  1  Sam.  i.  16.  Similair  is  the 
Latin  ad  /acie?n,  in  Plaut.  Cistell.  i.  1,  73). 
Others  take  the  passage  thus  —  "who  are  crushed 
»ven  as  the  frail  moth  is  crushed."  Either  sense 
mil  suit  the  passage;  but  see  the  different  explana- 
tion of  Lee  (Comment,  on  Job,  ad  loc).  Some 
mriters  understand  the  word  fipwais  of  Matt.  vi. 
t9,  2i),  bo  denote  some  species  of  moth  {tinta  gru- 

a  from  the  root  tS7tL^^,  "  to  fall  away." 
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nell'if);  others  think  that  a^  «ol  ^pwais  bj 
hendiadys  =  (r);s  ^ifipucKovaa  (see  Scultet.  /ix. 
Evany,  ii.  c.  35}.  [KusT.J  The  Orientals  were 
fond  of  forming  repositories  of  rich  apparel  (Ham- 
mond, Annot.  on  Matt.  vi.  19),  whence  the  frequent 
allusion  to  the  destructiveness  of  the  clothes-moth. 


_^^^^'M 


The  Clothes-Moth.     {Tinea  pellioneUa.) 

a.  Larva  in  a  case  constructed  out  of  the  substance 

on  which  it  is  feeding 

b.  Case  cut  at  the  ends. 

c.  Case  cut  open  by  the  larva  for  enlarging  it. 
«/,  e.  The  perfect  insect. 

The  British  tinere  which  are  injurious  to  clothes, 
fur,  etc.,  are  the  following:  tinea  tapetzella,  a  com- 
mon species  often  found  in  caiTiages,  the  larva  feed- 
ing under  a  gallery  constructed  from  the  lining, 
/.  pellioneUa.,  the  larva  of  which  constructs  a  port 
able  case  out  of  the  substance  in  which  it  feeds, 
and  is  very  partial  to  feathers.  This  species,  writes 
Mr.  H.  T.  Stainton  to  the  author  of  this  article, 
"  certainly  occurs  in  Asia  Minor,  and  I  think  you 
may  safely  conclude,  that  it  and  biselliata  (an 
abundant  species  often  found  in  horse-hair  linings 
of  chairs)  will  be  found  in  any  old  furniture  ware- 
house at  Jerusalem."  For  an  interesting  account 
of  the  habits  and  economy  of  the  clothes-moths, 
see  Kennie's  Jnsect  Arciiitecture,  p.  190,  and  for 
a  systematic  enumeration  of  the  British  species  of 
the  geiuis  Tinea.,  see  Insecta  Biitannica,  vol.  iii. 
The  clothes-moths  belong  to  the  group    Tineina., 

order  Lepidoptern.     For  the  Hebrew    DD  {Sd$) 
see  WoKM.  W.  H. 

MOTHER  (CS  :  f^i^r-np :  mater).  The  supe- 
riority of  the  Hebrew  over  all  contemporaneous 
systems  of  legislation  and  of  morals  is  strongly 
shown  in  the  higher  estimation  of  the  mother  in 
the  Jewish  family,  as  contrasted  with  modem 
oriental,  as  well  as  ancient  oriental  and  classical 
usage.  The  king's  mother,  as  appears  in  the  case 
of  Bathsheba,  was  treated  with  especial  honor  (1 
K.  ii.  19;  Ex.  xx.  12;  Lev.  xix.  3;  Deut.  v.  16, 
xxi.  18,  21;  Prov.  x.  1,  x\'.  20,  xvii.  25,  xxix.  15, 
xxxi.  1,  30).  [Children;  Father;  Kinuked; 
King,  vol.  ii.  p.  1540  6;  Women.] 

H.  W.  P. 

MOUNT,  MOUNTAIN.  In  the  0.  T.  our 
translators  have  employed  this  word  to  represent 
the  following  terms  only  of  the  original:  (1)  the 

Hebrew  "Tl,  har.,  with  its  derivative  or  kindred 

Tin,  hArar,  or  "l"in,  herer ;  and  (2)  the  Chal- 

dee  "H^tD,  tur:  this  last  occurs  only  in  Dan.  ii.  35, 
46.     In  the  New  Testament  it  is  confined 
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wclusivelj  to  representing  iipos.  In  the  Apocrypha 
the  *atne  usage  prevails  as  in  the  N.  T.,  the  only 
exception  behig  in  1  IMacc.  xii.  36,  where  "mount" 
is  put  for  y»|/os,  probably  a  mound,  as  we  should 
now  say,  or  euibauknient,  by  which  Simon  cut  off 
the  communication  between  the  citadel  on  the  Tem- 
ple mount  and  the  town  of  Jerusalem.  For  this 
Josephus  (Ant.  xiii.  5,  §  11)  has  reixos,  a  wall. 

But  while  they  have  employed  "mount"  and 
"  mountain "  for  the  above  Hebrew  and  Greek 
terms  only,  the  translators  of  the  A.  V.  have  also 
occasionally  rendered  the  same  terms  by  the  Eng- 
lish word  "  hill,"  thereby  sometimes  causing  a 
confusion  and  disconnection  between  the  different 
parts  of  the  narrative  which  it  would  be  desirable 
to  avoid.  Examples  of  this  are  given  under  Hills 
(vol.  ii.  p.  1077).  Others  will  be  found  in  1  Mace, 
xiii.  52,  compared  with  xvi.  20;  Jud.  vi.  12,  13, 
comp.  with  X.  10,  xiii.  10. 

The  Hebrew  word  har,  like  the  English  "  moun- 
tain," is  employed  both  for  single  eminences  more 
or  less  isolated,  such  as  Sinai,  Gerizim,  Ebal,  Zion, 
and  01i\'et,  and  for  ranges,  such  as  Lebanon.  It  is 
also  applied  to  a  mountainous  country  or  district, 
as  in  Josh.  xi.  16,  where  "  the  mountain  of  Israel " 
is  the  highland  of  Palestine,  as  opposed  to  the 
"  valley  and  the  plain;  "  and  in  Josh.  xi.  21,  xx.  7, 
where  "the  mountain  of  Judah  "  (A.  V.  in  the 
former  case  "mountains")  is  the  same  as  "the 
hill-country  "  in  xxi.  11.  Similarly  Mount  Ephraim 
(Har  Ephraim)  is  the  mountainous  district  occupied 
by  that  tribe,  which  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
the  Mount  Gaash,  Mount  Zemaraim,  the  hill  of 
Phinehas,  and  the  towns  of  Shechem,  Shamir, 
Timnath-Serach,  besides  other  cities  (2  Chr.  xv.  8), 
were  all  situated  upon  it.«  So  al;>o  the  "  mountain 
of  the  Amorites"  is  apparently  the  elevated  coun- 
try east  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  Jordan  (Ueut.  i.  7, 
19,  20),  and  "Mount  Naphtali  "  the  very  elevated 
and  hilly  tract  allotted  to  that  tribe. 

The  various  eminences  or  mountain-districts  to 
which  the  word  har  is  applied  in  the  0.  T.  are  as 
follow :  — 

Abarim;  Amana;  of  the  Amalekites;  of 
THE  Amorites;  Ararat;  Baalau;  Baal- 
Hermon;  Bashan;  Bethel;  Bether;  Car- 
mel;  Ebal;  Ephraim;  Ephrox:  Esau;  Gaash; 
Gerizim;  Gilboa;  Gilead;  Halak;  Heres; 
Hermon;  Hor''  (2);  Horeb;  of  Israel;  Je- 
arim;  Judah;  Olivet,  or  of  Olives;  Mizar; 
Moriah;  Naphtali;  Nebo;  Paran;  Pera- 
zim;  c Samaria;  Seir;  Sephar;  Sinai;  Sion, 
SiRiON,  or  Shemir  (all  names  for  Hermon);  Sha- 
pher;  Tabor;  Zalmox;  Zemaraim;  Zion. 

The  Mount  of  the  Valley  (p/^VH  "in : 
6  opos  ^Evdd;  Alex.  ^'Ej/ok:  rrums  convaUis)  was  a 
district  on  the  East  of  Jordan,  within  the  territory 
allotted  to  Reuben  (Josh.  xiii.  19),  contaming  a 
number  of  towns.  Its  name  recalls  a  similar  juxta- 
position of  "  mount "  and  "  valley  "  in  the  name 
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a  In  the  same  manner  "  The  Peak,"  originaliy  the 
name  of  the  highest  mountain  of  Derbyshire,  ha^  now 
oeen  extended  to  the  whole  district. 

t>  Mount  Hor  is  probably  the  "  great  mouurain  '  — 
■Jie  "  mountain  of  mountains,"  according  to  the  jri- 
»ntal  custom  of  emphasizing  an  expression  by  doubling 
ihe  word 

e  1  K.  xvi.  24,  "  the  hill  Samaria ;  "  accurately,  "  the 
fiountain  Shomeron." 

d  The  same  reading  is  found  in  the  LXX.  of  Jer. 
iItU.  5.  xlix.  4. 
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of  "  Langdale  1  ikes,"  a  well-known  mountain  in 
our  own  country. 

The  word  har  became,  at  least  in  one  instance, 
incorporated  with  the  name  which  accompanied  it, 
so  as  to  form  one  word.  Har  Gerizzim,  Mount 
Gerizim,  appears  in  the  WTiters  of  the  first  centuries 
of  the  Christian  era  as  ir6\is  'Aoyapt(iv  (Eupole- 
nms),  opos  'ApyapiCos  (Marmus),  mons  Agazaren 
(I tin.  Hierosolym.  p.  587).  This  is  also,  as  has 
already  been  noticed  (see  vol.  i.  p.  156  6),  the  origin 
of  the  name  of  Armageddon ;  and  it  may  possibly 
be  that  of  Atabyrion  or  Itabyrion,  the  form  under 
which  the  name  of  Mount  Tabor  is  given  by  the 
LXX.,  Stephanus  of  Byzantium,  and  others,  and 
which  may  have  been  a  corruption,  for  the  sake 
of  euphony,  from  'Apra^vpioi/  ;  —  'Ara^vpiov., 
'Ira^vpiov- 

The  frequent  occurrence  throughout  the  Scrip 
tures  of  personification  of  the  natural  features  of 
the  country  is  very  remarkable.  The  following  are, 
it  is  believed,  all  the  words  «  used  with  this  object 
in  relation  to  mountains  or  hills :  — 

1.  Heap,  tt7S1,  Eosh,  Gen.  viii.  5;  Ex.  xix. 
20 ;  Deut.  xxxiv.  1 ;  1  K.  xviii.  42  (A.  V 
"top"). 

2.  Ears,  n'l3T^,  Azndth.  Aznoth-Tabor,  Josh 
xix.  34 :  possibly  in  allusion  to  some  projection  on 
the  top  of  the  mountain.  The  same  word  is  perhaps 
found  in  Uzzen-Sherah. 

3.  Shoulder,  ^HS,  Cdthepk.  Deut.  xxxiii. 
12;  Josh.  XV.  8,  and  xviii.  16  ("side");  all  re- 
ferring to  the  hills  on  or  among  which  Jerusalem 
is  placed.  Josh.  xv.  10,  "  the  side  of  Mount 
Jearim." 

4.  Side,  "T^,  Tsad.  (See  the  word  for  the 
"  side"  of  a  man  in  2  Sam.  ii  16,  Ez.  iv.  4,  Sec.) 
Used  in  reference  to  a  mountain  in  1  Sam.  xxiii. 
26,  2  Sam.  xiii.  34. 

5.  Loins  or  Flanks,  HvpS,  Cisloth.  Chis- 
loth-Tabor,  Josh.  xix.  12.  It  occurs  also  in  the 
name  of  a  village,  probably  situated  on  this  part 

of  the  mountain,  Ha-CesuUoth,  HIv'pSrT,  i.  e. 
the  "  loins  "  (Josh.  xix.  18).     [Chesulloth.] 

6.  Rib,  27^^,  Tseld.  Only  used  once,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  2  Sam.  xvi.  13,  and 
there  translated   "  side,"  e/c  7r\evpas  rod  opovs. 

7.  Back,  Dpti7,  Shecem.  Possibly  the  root  of 
the  name  of  the*  town  Shechem,  which  may  be 
derived  from  its  situation,  as  it  were  on  the  back 
of  Gerizim. 

8.  Thigh,  r7!3n^,  Jarcdh.  (See  the  word  for 
the  "  thigh"  of  a  man  in  Judg.  iii.  16,  21.)  Ap- 
plied to  Mount  Ephraim,  Judg.  xix.  1,  18 ;  and  to 
Lebanon,  2  K.  xix.  23;  Is.  xxxvii.  24.  Used  also 
for  the  "  sides  "  of  a  cave,  1  Sam.  xxiv.  3. 


«  With  perhaps  four  exceptions,  all  the  above  terms 
are  used  in  our  own  language  ;  but,  in  addition,  we 
speak  of  the  "  crown,"  the  "  instep,"  the  ''  foot,'- 
the  "toe,"  and  the  "breast"  or  "bosom"  of  a 
mountain  or  hill.  "  Top  "  is  perhaps  only  a  corrup- 
tion of  kopf,  "  head."  Similarly  we  speak  of  th« 
'  mouth,"  and  the  "  gorgp  "  (i.  e.  the  "  throat ")  of 
a  ravine  ;  and  a  "  tongue ''  of  land.  Oompaie  too  tiM 
word  eolf  "  neck,"  in  Frem  a. 
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d.  The  word  translated  "  covert "  in  1  Sam.  xxv. 
20  is  "^05,  ISelher,  from  '^HD,  "  to  hide,"  and 
probably  refers  to  the  shrubbery  or  thicket  throush 
which  Abigail's  path  lay.  In  this  passage  "  hill*' 
should  be  "  mountain." 

The  Clialdee  "1^12,  tur,  is  the  name  still  given 
to  the  Mount  of  Olives,  the  Jebel  et-  Tur. 

The  above  is  principally  taken  from  the  Appendix 
to  Professor  Stanley's  Sinai  and  Palestine,  §  23. 
See  also  249,  and  338  note,  of  that  work.         G. 

MOUNT  (Is.  xxix.  3;  Jer.  vi.  6,  &c.). 
[Siege.] 

^  *  MOUNT  OF  THE  AM'ALEKITES 
(Judg.  xii.  15,  and  comp.  v.  14,  A.  V.),  or 
MOUNT  OF  AM'ALEK.    [Amalekite.«  ] 

*  MOUNT  ETHRAIM.  [Ephraim, 
Mount,  Amer.  ed.] 

MOUNTAIN  OF  THE  AM'ORITES 
C^nZSMn  in  :  upos  rov  'A/JLoppaiov  '  Mons 
Amorrhin),  specifically  mentioned  Deut.  i.  19,  20 
(comp.  44),  in  reference  to  the  wandering  of  the 
Israelites  in  the  desert.  It  seems  to  be  the  range 
which  rises  abruptly  from  the  plateau  of  et-7'tli, 
running  from  a  little  S.  of  W.  to  the  N.  of  E.,  and 
of  which  the  extremities  are  the  Jebel  Araif  en- 
Nabih  westward,  and  Jebtl  el-Mukra,h  eastward, 
and  from  which  line  the  country  continues  moun- 
tainous all  the  way  to  Hebron.  [Wilderness  of 
Wandering.]  H.  H. 

MOURNING."  The  numerous  list  of  words 
employed  in  Scripture  to  express  the  various  actions 
which  are  characteristic  of  mourning,  show  in  a 
great  degree  the  nature  of  the  Jewish  customs  in 
this  respect.  'Hiey  appear  to  have  consisted  chiefly 
in  the  following  particulars :  — 

1.  Beating  the  breast  or  other  parts  of  the  body. 

2.  Weeping  and  screaming  in  an  excessive  de- 
gree. 

3.  Wearing  sad-colored  garments. 

4.  Songs  of  lamentation. 

5.  Funeral  feasts. 

6.  Employment  of  persons,  especially  women,  to 
lament. 

And  we  may  remark  that  the  same  words,  and 
in  many  points  the  same  customs  prevailed,  not 
i>nly  in  the  case  of  death,  but  in  cases  of  affliction 
or  calamity  in  general. 

(1.)  Although  in  some  respects  a  similarity  exists 
between  Eastern  and  Western  usage,  a  similarity 
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which  in  remote  times  and  in  particular  viaiioot 
was  stronger  than  is  now  the  case,  the  dKferei^cfi 
between  each  is  on  the  whole  very  striking.  One 
marked  feature  of  oriental  mourning  is  what  may 
be  called  its  studied  publicity,  and  the  careful 
observance  of  the  prescribed  ceremonies,  'i'hua 
Abraham,  after  the  death  of  Sarah,  came,  as  it  were 
in  state,  to  mourn  and  weep  for  her.  Gen.  xxiii.  2. 
Job,  after  his  misfortunes,  "arose  and  rent  his 
mantle  (mei7.  Dress,  i.  621  a),  and  shaved  his 
head,  and  fell  down  upon  the  ground,  on  the  ashes," 
Job  i.  20,  ii.  8,  and  in  like  manner  his  friends 
"  rent  every  one  his  mantle,  and  sprinkled  dust 
upon  their  heads,  and  sat  down  with  him  on  the 
ground  seven  days  and  seven  nights "  without 
speaking,  ii.  12,  13.  We  read  also  of  high  places, 
streets,  and  house-tops,  as  places  especially  chosen 
for  mourning,  not  only  by  Jews  but  by  other  nations, 
Is.  XV.  3;  Jer.  iii.  21,  xlviii.  38;  1  Sam.  xi.  4,  xxx. 
4;  2  Sam.  xv.  30. 

(2.)  Among  the  particular  forms  observed  the 
following  may  be  mentioned :  — 

a.  Kending  the  clothes,  Gen.  xxxvii.  29,  34,  xliv. 
13;  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  27;  Is.  xxxvi.  22;  Jer.  xxxvi. 
24  (where  the  absence  of  the  form  is  to  be  noted), 
xli.  5;  2  Sam.  iii.  01,  xv.  32;  Josh.  vii.  6;  Joel  ik 
13;  l!zr.  ix.  5;  2  K.  v.  7,  xi.  14;  Matt.  xxvi.  65, 
IfidrioV,  Mark  xiv.  63,  ^'Tt^v. 

b.  Dressing  in  sackcloth  [Sackcloth],  Gen. 
xxxvii.  34;  2  Sam.  iii.  31,  xxi.  10;  Ps.  xxxv.  13; 
Is.  xxxvii.  1;  Joel  i.  8,  13;  Am.  viii.  10;  Jon.  iii. 
8,  man  and  beast;  Job  xvi.  15;  Esth.  iv.  3,  4;  Jer. 
vi.  26;  Lam.  ii.  10;  IK.  xxi.  27. 

c.  Ashes,  dust,  or  earth  sprinkled  on  the  person, 
2  Sam.  xiii.  19,  xv.  32;  Josh.  vii.  6;  Esth.  iv.  1, 
3;  Jer.  vi.  26;  Job  ii.  12,  xvi.  15,  xlii.  6;  Is.  Ixi. 
3;  Rev.  xviii.  19. 

(/.  Black  or  sad-colored  garments,  2  Sam.  xiv.  2; 
Jer.  viii.  21;  Ps.  xxxviii.  6,  xlii.  9,  xliii.  2;  Mai. 
iii.  14,  marg. ;  Ges.  p.  1195. 

e.  Removal  of  ornaments  or  neglect  of  person, 
Deut.  xxi.  12,  13;  Ex.  xxxiii.  4:  2  Sam.  xiv.  2, 
xix.  24;  Ez.  xxvi.  16;  Dan.  x.  3;  Matt.  vi.  16,  17. 
[Nail.] 

f.  Shaving  the  head,  plucking  out  the  hair  of 
the  head  or  beard.  Lev.  x.  6 ;  2  Sam.  xix.  24 ;  Ezr. 
ix.  3;  Job  i.  20;  Jer.  vii.  29,  xvi.  6. 

g.  Laying  bare  some  part  of  the  body.  Isaiah 
himself  naked  and  barefoot.  Is.  xx.  2.  The  Egyp- 
tian and  Ethiopian  captives,  ib.  ver.  4;  Is.  xlvii.  2, 
1.  6;  Jer.  xiii.  22,  26;  Nah.  iii.  5;  Mic.  i.  11;  Am. 
viii.  10. 


a  1.  To  mourn.    Vill^)  irevOeui,  Itigeo. 

2.  (a)  ps,  voyyv^co,  and  (b)  H^S,  mvOeu>,moereo. 
?rom  (6)  n'^pS  and  TT^pS^ri,  arevayjuos,  gemiius. 
In  Lam.  ii.  5,  raTreivovtx.t!vo^,  humiliatus ;  A.  v. 
•* mourning,"  "lamentation.''" 

3.  n^D2l,  TreVSos,  fletus;  A.  V.  Bachuth.  Also 
n"^23,  and  S133,  Baca,  from  HDS,  K\ai.u>,fleo. 

•     :  T  T  '  T    T  ' 

4.  "^713,  6pr\vo<:,  cantus.    In  Ez.  ii.  10,  ^H,  Oprivoi, 

amentatio.      In   Ez.    xxvii.   32,  "^3,  ^prjvos,   carmen 

'u°;uhre,  from  nn3,   Bpriveo),  canto. 
'  T  t'     '^ 

6     T\3,  Opriveoi,  lugeo. 

6.  TQDTS,  KOTTCTOs,  planctus,  from  TCC  kottto), 
planso.     See  Ecc].  xii.  5. 


7.  n"Tp,  a-Koreop-ai,  contn'stor,  i.  e.  to  wear  dai* 
colored  clothes.     Jer.  viii.  21. 

8.  P_W,   dolor.     [Ben-oni.] 

9.  n^n,  fie\o<;,  carmen.     Ez.  ii.  10. 

10.  nf^tS,  Oia<ro<:,  convivium ;  A.  V.  marj^ 
"  mourning  feast."     Jer.  xvi.  5. 

11.  I^^P,  or  ]'^|^,  "to  beat."  Hence  part 
n'lDpIp^,  Jer.  ix.  17 ;  OpTji/ovo-at,  lamentatricet 
"  mourning  women." 

In  N.  T.  Oprfvioi,  aXaXa^w,  oAoAv'^co,  OopvPeofxai 
Trev6e<o,  K\ai<o,  KOTTTO/xai,  /correTOS,  nevOo<;,  KXav0)uidf 
oSvpfi-oq  :  lugeo, fleo,  ploro,  plango,  moereo,  ejulo,  luetut 
fletus,  nioeror,  planctus,  uliilaius. 
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A.  Fasting  or  abstinence  m  meat  and  drink^  2 
iam.  i.  12,  iii.  33,  xii.  16,  22;  1  Sam.  xxxi.  13; 
Ear.  X.  6;  Neh.  i.  4;  Dan.  x.  3,  vi.  IS;  Joel  i.  14, 
li.  12;  Ez.  xxiv.  17;  Zecli.  vii.  5,  a  periodical  fast 
during  captivity ;  1  K.  xxi.  9,  12 ;  Is.  Iviii.  3,  4,  5, 
xxiv.  7,  9,  11;  Mai.  iii.  14;  Jer.  xxxvi.  9;  Jon. 
iii.  5,  7  (of  Nineveh);  Judg.  xx.  2(j;  2  Chr.  xx.  3; 
Ezr.  viii.  21;  Matt.  ix.  14,  15. 

t.  In  the  same  direction  may  be  mentioned 
diminution  in  offerings  to  God,  and  prohibition  to 
partake  in  sacrificial  food,  Lev.  vii.  20;  Deut.  xxvi. 
14;  Hos.  ix.  4;  Joel  i.  9,  13,  16. 

k.  Covering  the  "  upper  lip,"  i.  e.  the  lower 
part  of  the  face,  and  sometimes  the  head,  in  token 
of  silence;  specially  in  the  case  of  the  leper.  Lev. 
xiii.  45;  2  Sara.  xv.  30,  xix.  4;  Jer.  xiv.  4;  Ez. 
xxiv.  17 ;  Mic.  iii.  7. 

/.  Cutting  the  flesh,  Jer.  xvi.  6,  7 ;  xli.  5. 
[Cuttings  in  the  Flesh.]  Beating  the  body, 
Ez.  xxi.  12;  Jer.  xxxi.  19. 

m.  Employment  of  persons  hired  for  the  purpose 
of  mourning,  women  "skillful  in  lamentation," 
EccL  xii.  5;  Jer.  ix.  17;  Am.  v.  16;  Matt.  ix.  23. 
Also  flute -players,  Matt.  ix.  23  [Minstrkl]  ;  2 
Chr.  XXXV.  25. 

n.  Akin  to  this  usage  the  custom  for  friends  or 
passers-by  to  join  in  the  lamentations  of  bereaved 
or  afflicted  persons,  Gen.  1.  3;  Judg.  xi.  40;  Job 
ii.  11,  XXX.  25,  xxvii.  15;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  64;  Jer.  ix.  1, 
xxii.  18;  1  K.  xiv.  13,  18;  1  Chr.  vii.  22;  2  Chr. 
XXXV.  24,  25;  Zecli.  xii.  11;  Luke  vii.  12;  John  xi. 
31;  Acts  viii.  2,  ix.  39;  Rom.  xii.  15  So  also  in 
times  of  general  sorrow  we  find  large  numljers  of 
persons  joining  in  passionate  expressions  of  grief, 
Judg.  ii.  4,  XX.  26 ;  1  Sara,  xxviii.  3,  xxx.  4 ;  2 
Sam.  i.  12;  Ezr.  iii.  13;  Ez.  vii.  16,  and  the  like 
is  mentioned  of  the  priests,  Joel  ii.  17 ;  Mai.  ii.  13 ; 
see  below. 

0.  The  sitting  or  lying  posture  in  silence  indica- 
tive of  grief.  Gen.  xxiii.  3;  Judg.  xx.  26,  2  Sam. 
xii.  16,  xiii.  31;  Job  i.  20,  ii.  13;  Ezr.  ix.  3;  Lam. 
ii.  10 ;  Is.  iii.  26. 

p.  Mourning  feast  and  cup  of  consolation,  Jer. 
xvi.  7,  8. 

The  period  of  mourning  varied.  In  the  case  of 
Jacob  it  was  seventy  days,  Gen.  1.  3 ;  of  Aaron, 
Num.  XX.  29,  and  Moses,  Deut.  xxxiv.  8,  thirty. 
A  further  period  of  seven  days  in  Jacob's  case, 
Gren.  I.  10.  Seven  days  for  Saul,  which  may  have 
been  an  abridged  period  in  time  of  national  danger, 
1  Sam.  xxxi.  13. 

Excessive  grief  in  the  case  of  an  individual  may 
be  noticed  in  2  Sam.  iii.  16 ;  Jer.  xxxi.  15,  and  the 
same  hypocritically,  Jer.  xli.  6. 

(3.)  Similar  practices  are  noticed  in  the  Apocry- 
phal books. 

a.  Weeping,  fasting,  rending  clothes,  sackcloth, 
ashes,  or  earth  on  head,  1  Mace.  ii.  14,  iii.  47,  iv. 
39,  V.  14,  xL  71,  xiiL  45;  2  Mace.  iii.  19,  x.  25, 
xiv.  15;  Jud.  iv.  10,  11;  viii  6,  ix.  1,  xiv.  }'^ 
(Assyrians),  x.  2,  3,  viii.  5;  3  Mace.  iv.  6;  2  Esdr. 
X.  4;  Esth.  xiv.  2. 

b.  Funeral  feast  with  wailing,  Bar.  vi.  32  [or 
Epist.  of  Jer.  32]  ;  also  Tob.  iv.  1";  see  in  reproof 
of  the  practice,  Aug.  Civ.  D.  viii.  27. 

c.  Period  of  mourning,  Jud,  viii.  6 ;  Eccla^i.  xxii. 
.  %  seven  days,  so  also  perhaps  2  Esdr.  v.  20.  Bel 
ind  Dragon  ver.  40. 

d.  Priests  ministering  in  sackcloth  and  ashes, 
Jie  altar  dressed  hi  sackcloth,  Jud.  iv.  11,  14,  15. 

«.  Idol  priests  vith  clothes  rent,  head  and  beard 
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shorn,  and  head  bare,  Bar.  vi.  31  [or  Epiat  of  Jec. 
316]. 

(4.)  In  Jewish  writings  not  Scriptural,  these 
notices  are  in  the  main  confirmed,  and  in  some 
cases  enlarged. 

a.  Tearing  hair  and  beating  breast,  Joseph.  Ani 
xvi.  7,  §  5,  XV.  3,  §  9. 

b.  Sackcloth  and  ashes,  Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  6,  §  1, 
xix.  8,  §  2,  BeU.  Jud.  u.  12,  §  5;  clothes  rent,  iL 
15,  §  4. 

c.  Seven  days'  mourning  for  a  father,  Joseplt. 
Ant.  xvii.  8,  §  4,  Btll.  Jvd.  ii.  1,  §  1;  for  thirty 
days,  B.  J.  iii.  9,  §  5. 

d.  I'hose  who  met  a  funeral  required  to  jcic  U^ 
Joseph,  c.  Ap.  ii.  26 ;  see  Luke  vii.  12,  and  Hero, 
xii.  15. 

e.  Flute-players  at  a  funeral,  Bdl.  Jud.  iii.  S, 
§  5.     [Jairus,  Amer.  ed.] 

The  Mishna  prescribes  seven  days'  mourning  fog 
a  father,  a  mother,  son,  daughter,  brother,  sister, 
or  wife  (Bartenora,  on  Moed  Katon^  iii.  7). 

Rending  garments  is  regularly  graduated  accori- 
ing  to  the  degree  of  relationship.  For  a  father  or 
mother  the  garment  was  to  be  rent,  but  not  wilh 
an  instrument,  so  as  to  show  the  breast;  to  Imj 
sewn  up  roughly  after  tliirtydays,  but  never  closed. 
The  same  for  one's  own  teacher  in  the  Law,  but  for 
other  relatives  a  palm  breadth  of  the  upper  garment 
to  suffice,  to  be  sewn  up  roughly  after  seven  days 
and  fully  closed  after  thirty  days,  Motd  Kat.  iii. 
7:  Shabb.  xiii.  3;  Carpzov,  App.  Bib.  p.  650. 
Friendly  mourners  were  to  sit  on  the  ground,  not 
on  the  bed.  On  certain  days  the  lamentation  was 
to  be  only  partial,  Afoed  Knt.  1.  c.  For  a  wife 
there  was  to  be  at  least  one  hired  mourner  and  two 
pipers,  Cetuboth,  iv.  4. 

(5.)  In  the  last  place  we  may  mention  n,  the 
idolatrous  "  mourning  for  Tammuz,"  Ez.  viii.  14, 
as  indicating  identity  of  practice  in  certain  cases 
among  Jews  and  heathens ;  and  the  custom  in  later 
days  of  oflferings  of  food  at  graves,  Ecclus.  xxx.  18. 

b.  The  prohibition  both  to  the  high-priest  and  to 
Nazarites  against  going  into  mourning  even  for  a 
father  or  mother.  Lev.  xxi.  10,  11;  Num.  vi.  7; 
see  Nezir,  vii.  1.  I'he  inferior  priests  were  limited 
to  the  cases  of  their  near  relatives.  Lev.  xxi.  1,  2,  4. 

c.  The  food  eaten  during  the  time  of  mourning  was 
regarded  as  impure,  Deut.  xxvi.  14;  Jer.  xvi.  5,  7; 
Ez.  xxiv.  17;  Hos.  ix.  4. 

(6.)  When  we  turn  to  heathen  writers  we  find 
similar  usages  prevailing  among  various  nations  of 
antiquity.  Herodotus,  speaking  of  the  Egyptians, 
says,  "  When  a  man  of  any  account  dies,  all  the 
womankind  among  his  relatives  proceed  to  smear 
their  heads  and  faces  with  mud.  They  then  leave 
the  corpse  in  the  house,  and  parade  tlie  city  with 
their  breasts  exposed,  beating  themselves  as  they 
go,  and  in  this  they  are  joined  by  all  the  women 
belonging  to  the  family.  In  like  manner  the  men 
als^.  meet  them  from  opposite  quarters,  naked  to  tlw 
waist  and  beating  themselves"  (Her.  ii.  85).  He 
also  mentions  seventy  days  as  the  period  of  embalm- 
ing (ii.  86).  This  doubtless  includes  the  whole 
mourning  period.  Diodorus,  speaking  of  a  king's 
death,  mentions  rending  of  garmerits,  suspension  of 
sacrifices,  heads  smeared  with  clay,  and  breasts 
bared,  and  says  men  and*  women  go  about  in  com- 
panies of  200  or  300,  making  a  wailing  twice-a-day, 
eupvO/xcas  fxer^  wSrjy.  They  abstain  from  flesh, 
wheat-bread,  wine,  the  bath,  dainties,  and  in  gen- 
eral all  pleasure;  do  not  lie  on  beds,  but  lament  as 
for  an  only  child  during  seventy-two  day*.    U'i  thfl 
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ast  day  a  sort  of  trial  was  held  of  the  merits  of 
the  deceased,  and  according  to  the  verdict  pro- 
nounced by  the  acclamations  of  the  crowd,  lie  was 
treated  with  funeral  honors,  or  the  contrary  (Diod. 
Sic.  1-  72).  Similar  usages  prevailed  in  the  case  of 
private  persons,  ib.  Ul,  92. 

The  Egyptian  paintings  confirm  these  accounts 
as  to  the  exposure  of  the  person,  the  beating,  and 
the  throwing  clay  or  mud  upon  the  head;  and 
women  are  represented  who  appear  to  be  hired 
mourners  (Long,  %.  Ant  ii.  154-159;  Wilkinson, 
Eff.  Ant.  ii.pp.  358,  387).  Herodotus  also  mentions 
the  Persian  custom  of  rending  the  garments  with 
wailing,  and  also  cutting  off  the  hair  on  occasions 
of  death  or  calamity.  The  last,  he  says,  was  also 
usual  among  the  Scythians  (Her.  ii.  GG,  viii.  99, 
ix.  24,  iv.  71). 

Lucian,  in  his  discourse  concerning  Greek  mourn- 
ing, speaks  of  tearing  the  hair  and  flesh,  and 
wailing,  and  beating  the  breast  to  the  sound  of  a 
flute,  burial  of  slaves,  horses,  and  ornaments  as 
likely  to  be  useful  to  the  deceased,  and  the  practice 
for  relatives  to  endeavor  to  persuade  the  parents  of 
the  deceased  to  partake  of  the  funeral-feast,  (irepi- 
denrj/'ou)  by  way  of  recruiting  themselves  after 
their  three  days'  fast  {De  Lucfu,  vol.  11.  p.  303, 
305,  307,  ed.  Amsterdam).  Plutarch  mentions 
that  the  Greeks  regarded  all  mourners  as  unclean, 
and  that  women  in  mourning  cut  their  hair,  but 
the  men  let  it  grow.  Of  the  Romans,  in  carrying 
corpses  of  parents  to  the  grave,  the  sons,  he  says, 
cover  their  heads,  but  the  daughters  uncover  them, 
contrary  to  their  custom  in  eacli  case  (  Qiuest.  Rom. 
vol.  vii.  pp.  74,  82,  ed.  Reiske). 

Greeks  and  Romans  both  made  use  of  hired 
mourners,  proejicce,  who  accompanied  the  funeral 
procession  with  chants  or  songs.  Ilowers  and  per- 
fumes were  also  thrown  on  the  graves  (Ov.  Fast. 
vi.  G60;  Trist.  v.  1,  47;  Plato,  Legg.  vii.  9;  Diet, 
of  Antiq.  art.  Funus).  The  jrrajicce  seem  to  be  the 
predecessors  of  the  "  mutes  "  of  modern  funerals. 

(7.)  With  the  practices  above  mentioned,  orien- 
tal and  other  customs,  ancient  and  modern,  in 
great  measure  agree.  D'Arvieux  says,  Arab  men 
are  silent  in  grief,  but  the  women  scream,  tear 
their  hair,  hands,  and  face,  and  throw  earth  or  sand 
on  their  heads.  The  older  women  wear  a  blue  veil 
and  an  old  abba  by  way  of  mourning  garments. 
They  also  sing  the  praises  of  the  deceased  ( Trav. 
pp.  5f69,  270).  Niehuhr  says  both  Mohammedans 
and  Christians  in  Egypt  hire  wailing  women,  and 
wail  at  stated  times  (  Vinj.  1.  150).  Burckhardt 
says  the  women  of  Atbara  in  Nubia  shave  their 
heads  on  the  death  of  their  nearest  relatives,  a  cus- 
tom prevalent  also  among  several  of  the  peasant 
tribes  of  L'pper  Egypt.  In  Berber  on  a  death  they 
usually  kill  a  sheep,  a  cow,  or  a  camel.  He  also 
mentions  waning  women,  and  a  man  in  distress 
besmearing  his  face  with  dirt  and  dust  in  token  of 
grief  {Nubia,  pp.  176,  226,  374).  And,  speaking 
af  the  ancient  Arab  tribes  of  Upper  l*>gypt,  "  I  have 
•een  the  female  relations  of  a  deceased  man  dance 
'efore  his  nouse  with  sticks  and  lances  in  their 
nands  and  behaving  like  furious  soldiers"  {Notes 
on  Btd.  i.  280).  Shaw  says  of  the  Arabs  of  Bar- 
bary,  after  a  funeral  the  female  relations  during 
the  space  of  two  or  three  months  go  once  a  week  to 


Arab.  J«J«.  Heb.  bV,  Gk.  6\oAv^a>,  oXaAi^w, 
onto,  h/m/o,  an  onomatopoetic  word  cammon  to 
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weep  over  the  grave  and  offer  eatables  (see  Ecclut 
XXX.  18).  He  also  mentions  mourning  women 
{Trav.  pp.  220,  242).  "In  Oman,"  Wellsted 
says,  "there  are  no  hired  mourning  women,  buw 
the  females  from  the  neighborhood  assemble  afte/ 
a  funeral  and  continue  for  eight  days,  from  sunris* 
to  sunset,  to  utter  loud  lamentations*'  {Trav.  i. 
216).  In  the  Arabian  Nights  are  frequent  allu- 
sions to  similar  practices,  as  rending  clothes, 
throwing  dust  on  the  head,  cutting  off  the  hair 
loud  exclamation,  visits  to  the  tomb,  plucking  the 
hair  and  beard  (i.  65,  263,  297.  358,  518,  11.  354, 
237,  409).  They  also  mention  ten  days  and  forty 
days  as  periods  of  mourning  (i.  427,  11.  409).  Sir 
J.  Chardin,  speaking  of  Persia,  says  the  tombs  are 
visited  periodically  by  women  (  Voy.  vi.  489).  He 
speaks  also  of  the  tumult  at  a  death  {ib.  482^. 
Mourning  lasts  forty  days :  for  eight  days  a  fast  ig 
observed,  and  visits  are  paid  by  friends  to  the  be- 
reaved relatives;  on  the  ninth  day  the  men  go  to 
the  bath,  shave  the  head  ajid  beard,  and  return 
the  visits,  but  the  lamentation  continues  two  or 
three  times  9.  week  till  the  fortieth  day.  The 
mourning  garments  are  dark-colored,  but  never 
black  {ib.  p.  481).  Russell,  speaking  of  the  Turks 
at  Aleppo,  says,  "  the  Instant  the  death  takes 
place,  the  women  who  are  in  the  chamber  give  the 
alarm  by  shrieking  as  if  distracted,  and  are  joined 
by  all  the  other  females  in  the  harem.  This  con- 
clamation  is  termed  the  "  wulwaly  "  :  «  it  is  so  shrill 
as  to  be  heard,  especially  in  the  night,  at  a  pro- 
digious distance.  The  men  disapprove  of  and  take 
no  share  in  it;  they  drop  a  few  tears,  assume  a  re- 
signed silence,  and  retire  in  private.  Some  of  the 
near  female  relations,  when  apprised  of  what  has 
happened,  repair  to  the  house,  and  the  wulwaly, 
which  had  paused  for  some  time,  is  renewed  upon 
the  entrance  of  each  visitant  into  the  harem " 
{Aleppo.^  i.  306).  He  also  mentions  professional 
mourners,  visits  to  the  grave  on  the  third,  seventh, 
and  fortieth  days,  prayers  at  the  tomb,  flowers 
strewn,  and  food  distributed  to  the  poor.  At 
these  visits  the  shriek  of  wailing  is  renewed :  the 
chief  mourner  appeals  to  the  deceased  and  re- 
proaches him  fondly  for  his  departure.  The  men 
make  no  cliange  in  their  dress;  the  women  lay 
aside  their  jewels,  dress  in  their  plainest  garments, 
and  wear  on  the  head  a  handkerchief  of  a  dusky 
color.  They  usually  mourn  twelve  months  for  a 
husband  and  six  for  a  father  {ib.  311,  312).  Of 
tlie  .Jews  he  says,  the  conclamation  is  practiced  by 
the  women,  but  hired  mourners  are  seldom  called 
in  to  assist  at  the  wulwaly.  Both  sexes  make  some 
alteration  in  dress  by  way  o*"  mourning.  The  women 
lay  aside  their  jewels,  tiie  men  make  a  small  rent 
in  their  outer  vestment  (ii.  86,  87). 

Lane,  speaking  of  the  modern  Egyptians,  says, 
"  After  death  the  women  of  the  family  raise  cries 
of  lamentation  called  '  welweleh  '  or  '  wilwal,'  utter- 
ing the  most  piorcing  shrieks,  and  calling  upon  the 
name  of  the  deceased,  '  C),  my  master!  0,  my  re- 
source !  0,  my  misfortune !  O,  my  <rl'  ry  ! '  (see  Jer. 
xxii.  18).  The  females  of  the  neighborhood  come 
to  join  with  them  in  this  conclamation ;  generally, 
also,  the  family  send  for  two  or  more  nedddbehs,  OT 
public  wailing  women.  Each  brings  a  tambourine 
and   beating  them  they  exclaim,  'Alas  for  him.' 


many  languages.  See  Ges.  p.  596;  Schabel,  Anal 
Constit.  p.  54 ;  and  Russell,  vol.  i.  note  83,  clMlBf 
from  Schultens. 
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The  female  relatives,  domestics,  and  friends,  with 
their  hair  disheveled,  and  sometimes  with  rent 
clothes,  beating  their  faces,  cry  in  like  manner, 
*  Alas,  for  him !  '  These  make  no  alteration  in 
dress,  but  women,  in  some  cases,  dye  their  shirts, 
head-veils,  and  handkerchiefs  of  a  dark-blue  color. 
They  visit  the  tombs  at  stated  periods  "  (Mod.  Eg. 
iii.  152,  171,  195).  Wealthy  families  in  Cairo  have 
in  the  burial-grouiMls  regularly  furnished  houses  of 
mourning,  to  which  the  females  repair  at  stated 
periods  to  bewail  their  dead.  The  art  of  mourning 
is  only  to  be  acquired  by  long  practice,  and  regular 
professors  of  it  are  usually  hired,  on  the  occasion 
of  a  death,  by  the  wealthier  classes  (Mrs.  Poole, 
Enylishw.  in  Eyypt,  ii.  100).  Dr.  Wolff  men- 
tions the  wailing  over  the  dead  in  Abyssinia,  Auto- 
bioy.  ii.  273.  Pietro  della  Valle  mentions  a  prac- 
tice among  the  Jews  of  burning  perfumes  at  the 
site  of  Abraham's  tomb  at  Hebron,  for  which  see 
2  Chr.  xvi.  14,  xxi.  19;  Jer.  xxxiv.  5;  P.  della 
Valle,  Vmygh  i.  306.  The  customs  of  the  N. 
American  Indians  also  resemble  those  which  have 
been  described  in  many  particulars,  as  the  howling 
and  wailing,  and  speeches  to  the  dead :  among  some 
tribes  the  practice  of  piercing  the  flesh  with  arrows 
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or  sharp  stones,  visits  to  the  place  of  the  dead 
(Carver,  Travels,  p.  401;  Bancroft,  Hist,  of  U. 
States,  ii.  912;  Cathn,  N.  A.  Indians,  i.  90). 

The  former  and  present  customs  of  the  Welsh, 
Irish,  and  Highlanders  at  funerals  may  also  be 
cited  as  similar  in  several  respects,  c.  g.  wailing 
and  howling,  watching  with  the  corpse,  funeral  en- 
tertainments ("funeral  baked  meats  "),  flowers  on 
the  grave,  days  of  visiting  the  grave  (Brand,  Pop. 
Antiq.  ii.  128,  &c. ;  Harmer,  Obs.  iii.  40). 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  tradi- 
tional customary  lamentation  is  found  in  the  weekly 
wailing  of  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem  at  a  spot  as  near 
to  the  Temple  as  could  be  obtained.  This  custom, 
noticed  by  St.  Jerome,  is  alluded  to  by  Benjamin 
of  Tudela,  and  exists  to  the  present  day.  Jerome, 
ad  Sophon.  i.  15;  ad  Paulam,  Ep.  xxxix. ;  Early 
Trav.  in  Pal.j^.  83;  Raumer,  Paldstina,  p.  293; 
Mai-tineau,  Eastern  Life,  p.  471;  Robinson,  1.  237. 

H.  W.  P. 

*  It  is  customary  among  the  Christian  men  of 
the  upper  classes  in  Syria  to  make  a  change  t« 
black  garments  on  occasion  of  a  death  in  the  fam- 
ily, or  at  least  to  wear  black  crape  over  the  tar- 
boosh. G.  JE.  P. 


Copper  Coins  of  Vespasian,  represeatiug  the  mouroing  of  Judaea  for  her  Captiyity. 


MOUSE  03^1'',  ^akbdr:  fxvs'-  mus)  occurs 
.n  Lev.  xi.  29  as  one  of  the  unclean  creeping 
things  which  were  forbidden  to  be  used  as  food.  In 
1  Sam.  vi.  4,  5,  five  golden  mice,  "  images  of  the 
mice  that  mar  the  land,"  are  mentioned  as  part  of 
the  trespass  offering  which  the  Philistines  were 
to  send  to  the  Israelites  when  they  returned  the 
ark.  In  Is.  Ixvi.  17,  it  is  said,  "  They  that  sanc- 
tify themselves  ....  eating  swine's  flesh,  and  the 
abomination,  and  the  mouse,  shall  be  consumed 
together."  The  Hebrew  word  is  in  all  probability 
generic,  and  is  not  intended  to  denote  any  partic- 
ular species  of  mouse;  although  Bochart  {Hieroz. 
'%  427),  following  the  Arabic  version  of  Is.  Ixvi. 
7,  restricts  its  meaning  to  the  jerboa  (Dipus  jac- 
ulus).  The  original  word  denotes  a  field-ravager,« 
and  may  therefore  comprehend  any  destructive  ro- 
dent. It  is  probable,  however,  that  in  1  Sam.  vi. 
5,  "  the  mice  that  mar  the  land  "  may  include  and 
more  particularly  refer  to  the  short-tailed  field-mice 
(Arvicola  ngrestis,  Flem.),  which  Dr.  Kitto  says 
cause  great  destruction  to  the  corn-lands  of  Syria. 
"  Of  all  the  smaller  rodentia  which  are  injurious, 
both  in  the  fields  and  in  the  woods,  there  is  not,'' 
«ays  Prof.  Bell  {Hist.  Brit.  Quad.  p.  325),  "one 


a  Bochart  derives  it  from  bpV)  "  ** 
"'S,  ''corn." 


which  produces  such  extensive  destruction  as  this 
Uttle  animal,  when  its  increase,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case,  becomes  multitudinous."  The  ancient  writers 
frequently  speak  of  the  great  ravages  committed  by 
mice.  Herodotus  (ii.  141)  ascribes  the  loss  of  Sen- 
nacherib's army  to  mice,  which  in  the  night  timf 
gnawed  through  the  bow-strings  and  shield-straps 
Col.  Hamilton  Smith  (Kitto's  Cycl.  art 
"  Mouse  ")  says  that  the  hamster  and  the  dormouse 
are  still  eaten  in  common  with  the  jerboa  by  the 
Bedoueens;  and  Gesenius  (Thes.  s.  v.)  believes 
some  esculent  species  of  dormouse  is  referred  to  in 
Is.  Ixvi.  17.  W.  H. 

MOWING  (^5  ;  tonsio,  Am.  vii.  1  —  LXX. 
reads  Tcby  6  fiaaiKevs,  either  from  a  various  reading 
or  a  confusion  of  the  letters  T  and  !l  —  a  word  sig- 
nifying also  a  shorn  fleece,  and  rendered  in  Ps. 
Ixxii.  6  "  mown  grass  " ).  As  the  great  heat  of  the 
climate  in  Palestine  and  other  similarly  situated 
countries  soon  dries  up  the  herbage  itself,  hay- 
making in  our  sense  of  the  term  is  not  in  use.  The 
term  "  hay,"  therefore,  in  P.  B.  version  of  Ps.  evi. 

20,  for  ^ii?V,  is  incorrect.  A.  V.  "  grass."  So 
also  Prov.  xxvii.  25,  and  Is.  xv.  6.  The  com  de»« 
tined  for  forage  is  cut  with  a  sickle.     The  term 

l^p,  A.  V.  "  mower,"  Ps.  cxxix.  7,  is  most  oomr' 
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ir.ofily  io  A.  V.  "  reaper;  "  and  once,  Jer.  ix.  22, 
"  harvett-iium/' 

The  "  kiny's  mowings,"  Am.  vii.  1,  i.  e.  mown 
gniss,  Ps.  Lxxii.  G,  may  perhaps  refer  to  some  royal 
right  of  early  pasturage  for  the  use  of  the  cavalry. 
See  1  K.  xviii.  5.  (Shaw,  Irav.  p.  138;  Wilkinson, 
Anc.  Eg.  abridgm.  ii.  43,  50 ;  Early  Trav.,  p.  305. 
Pietro  della  Valle,  Viayyi,  ii.  p.  237;  Chardin,  Voy., 
iii.  370;  Layard,  Nin.  l}  Bab.,  p.  330;  Niebuhr, 
Besa:  de  VAr,  p.  139;  Ilarmer,  Obs.,  iv.  380; 
Burckhardt,  Notes  on  Bed.,  i.  210.)       H.  W.  P. 

MO'ZA  (S^'lD  [going  farlh,  dam-,  (jate:] 
Moad;  [Vat.  Iwo-av;]  Alex,  laaa'-  Mosa). 
1.  Son  of  Caleb  the  son  of  Hezron  by  his  concubine 
Ephah  (1  Chr.  ii.  46). 

2.  (Maio-a,  1  Chr.  viii.  36,  37;  Moaad,  Alex. 
[FA.]  Mao-a,  1  Chr.  ix.  42,  43).  Sou  of  Zimri, 
and  descendant  of  Saul  through  Micah  the  son  of 
Mephibosheth. 

MO'ZAH  (ni^bn  [perh.  the  fountain],  with 
the  definite  article,  ham-Motsah:  'A/xw/c^;  Alex. 
A/xcocra:  A7nosa),  one  of  the  cities  in  the  allotment 
of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  26  only),  named  between 
hac-Cephirah  and  Kekera.  The  former  of  these 
has  probably  been  identified  with  Kefir,  2  miles 
east  of  Yalo,  but  no  trace  of  any  name  resembling 
Mofcsah  has  hitherto  been  discovered.  Interpreting 
the  name  according  to  its  Hebrew  derivation,  it 
may  signify  "  the  spring-head  "  —  the  place  at 
which  the  water  of  a  spring  gushes  out  (Stanley, 
<S.  ^  P.  App.  §  52).  A  place  of  this  name  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Mishna  {Succah,  iv.  §  5)  as  follows: 
— "  There  was  a  place  below  Jerusalem  named 
Motsa;  thither  they  descended  and  gathered  willow- 
branches,"  i.  e.  for  the  "  Feast  of  Tabernacles'"  so 
called.     To  this  the  Gemara  adds,  "  the  place  was 

a  Colonial  (S"^3  7'1p),  that  is,  exempt  from  the 
king's  tribute"  (Buxtorf,  Lex.  Talm.  2043), 
which  other  Talmudists  reconcile  with  the  original 
name  by  observing  that  Motsah  signifies  an  outlet 
or  liberation,  c.  g.  from  tribute.  Bartenora,  who 
lived  at  Jerusalem,  and  now  lies  in  the  "  valley  of 
Jehoshaphat  "  there,  says  (in  Surenhusius'  Mishna, 
ii.  274)  that  Motsah  was  but  a  short  distance  from 
the  city,  and  in  his  time  retained  the  name  of  Colo- 
nia.  On  these  grounds  Schwarz  (127)  would 
vdentify  Mozah  with  the  present  Kuhnieh,  a  village 
about  4  miles  west  of  Jerusalem  on  the  Jaffa  road, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  great  Wady  Beit  Hannah. 
The  interpretations  of  the  Kabbis,  just  quoted,  are 
not  inconsistent  with  the  name  being  really  derived 
from  its  having  been  the  seat  of  a  Roman  colovia, 
as  suggested  by  Robinson,  (Bibl.  Res.  iii.  158).  The 
only  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  identification  is 
that  Kulonieh  can  hardly  be  spoken  of  as  "  l)elow 
Jerusalem  "  — an  expression  which  is  most  natural- 
ly interpreted  of  the  ravine  beneath  the  city,  where 
he  Bir-Eyuh  is,  and  the  royal  gardens  formerly 
were.  Still  there  are  vestiges  of  much  vegetation 
about  Kulonieh,  and  when  the  country  was  more 
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generally  cultivated  and  wooded,  and  the  chmat« 
less  arid  than  at  present,  the  dry  river-bed  ''  which 
the  traveller  now  crosses  may  have  flowed  with 
water,  and  have  formed  a  not  unfavoiibla  Bpr)t  for 
the  growth  of  willows.  G. 

•  MUFFLERS.     [Veiub,  (3.)] 

MULBERRY-TREES  (D'W?2,  bec&im : 
K\au6fji.(iu,  &irioi:  l>yri)  occurs  only  in  2  Sam.  v. 
23  and  24,  and  in  the  parallel  passage  of  1  Chr. 
xiv.  14.  The  Philistines  having  spread  themselves 
in  the  Valley  of  Rephaim,  David  was  ordered  to 
fetch  a  compass  behind  them  and  come  upon  thera 
over  against  the  mulberry-trees ;  and  to  attack  then 
when  he  heard  the  "  sound  of  a  going  in  the  topi*' 
of  the  mulberry-trees." 

We  are  quite  unable  to  determine  what  kind  of 

tree  is  denoted  by  the  Hebrew  S^)'^  ;  many  at- 
tempts at  identification  have  been  made,  but  they 
are  mere  conjectures.  The  Jewish  Rabbis,  with 
several  modem  versions,  understand  the  mulberry- 
tree;  others  retain  the  Hebrew  word.  Celsius 
{Hierob.  i.  335)  believes  the  Hebrew  bdcd  is  iden- 
tical with  a  tree  of  similar  name  mentioned  in  a 
MS.  work  of  the  Arabic  botanical  writer  Abu'l 
Fadli,  namely,  some  species  of  Amyris  or  Bnlsam- 
odendron.  Most  lexicographers  are  satisfied  with 
this  explanation.  Some  modern  EngUsh  authors 
have  adopted  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Royle,  who  (Kitto's 
Cyc.  art.  Baca)  refers  the  Hebrew  bdcd  to  the 
Arabic  Shajrat-al-bak,c  "the  gnat-tree,"  which  he 
identifies  with  some  species  of  poplar,  several  kinds 
of  which  are  found  in  Palestine.  Rosen  mii  Her  fol- 
lows the  LXX.  of  1  Chr.  xiv.  14,  and  believes 
"  pear-trees"  are  signified.  As  to  the  claim  of  the 
mulberry-tree  to  represent  the  becdim  of  Scripture, 
I  it  is  difficult  to  see  any  foundation  for  such  an  in- 
te»pretation  —  for,  as  Rosenmiiller  has  observed 
i^Bib.  Bat.  p.  256),  it  is  neither  "countenanced  by 
the  ancient  versions  nor  by  the  occurrence  of  any 
similar  term  m  the  cognate  languages" — unless 
we  adopt  the  opinion  of  Ursinus,  who  {Arboi:  Bib. 
iii.  75),  having  in  view  the  root  of  the  word  bacah,^ 
"to  weep,"  identifies  the  name  of  the  tree  in  ques- 
tion with  the  mulberry,  "  from  the  blood-like  tearn 
which  the  pressed  berries  pour  forth."  Equally  un- 
satisfactory is  the  claim  of  the  "  pear-tree  "  to  repre^ 
sent  the  bdcd  ;  for  the  uncertainty  of  the  LXX.,  in 
the  absence  of  further  evidence,  is  enough  to  show 
that  little  reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  this  ren- 
dering. 

As  to  the  tree  of  which  Abu'l  Fadli  speaks,  and 
which  Sprengel  (Ilist.  Rei  herb.  p.  12)  identifies 
with  Amyris  yileadensis,  Lin.,  it  is  impossible  that 
it  can  denote  the  bdcd  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  al- 
though there  is  an  exact  sin)ilarity  in  form  betwef  i; 
the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  terms  :  for  the  Amyii- 
dacece  are  tropical  shrubs,  and  never  could  havi 
grown  in  the  Valley  of  Rephaim,  the  Scriptural 
locality  for  the  becdim. 

The  explanation  given  by  Royle,  that  some  poplaf 


o  Can  this  title  be  in  any  way  connected  with  the 
aoalon  (kovAov))  which  is  one  of  the  eleven  names 
Inserted  by  the  LXX.  in  the  catalogue  of  the  cities  of 
Jndah,  between  verses  59  and  60  of  Josh,  xv.? 

6  *  It  depends  on  the  season  of  the  year  whether 
this  river-bed  is  "  dry  "  or  contains  water.  Several 
travoUen,  as  Richardson,  Otto  von  Richter,  Prokesch, 
testify  that  it  is  quite  a  running  stream,  at  certain 
psriodB  of  the  year,  of  which  indeed  proof  is  seen  in 


the  striking  fertility  of  the  valley  which  it  irrigates. 
(See  Deceitfully,  vol.  i.  p.  .577.  Am.  ed.)  H. 

c  ^  }^jj}   iy^XjMy  of  which,  however,  Frtytaj 

says,  ^'  Arbor  culicum,  ulmus,  quia  ex  sueeo  bi  fclU 
culis  exsiccato  culices  gignuntur." 

<*  nD2:  «  to  flow  by  drops,"  «tow«ep.»» 
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fa  signified,  although  in  some  respects  it  is  well 
Riited  to  the  context  of  the  Scriptural  passages,  is 
fflntenable;  for  the  Hebrew  bdcd  and  the  Arabic 
baka  are  clearly  distinct  both  in  form  and  significa- 
tion, as  is  evident  from  the  difierence  of  the  second 
radical  letter  in  each  word." 

As  to  the  MDS  of  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  6,  which  the  A. 
V.  retains  as  a  proper  name,  we  entirely  agree  with 
Hengstenberg  ( Com.  on  Ps.  ad  loc),  that  the  word 
denotes  "  weeping,"  and  that  the  whole  reference 
to  Baca  trees  must  be  given  up,  but  see  Baca. 

Tl)ough  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the 
raulberry-tree  occurs  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  yet  the 
fruit  of  this  tree  is  mentioned  in  1  Mace.  vi.  34, 
as  having  been,  together  with  grape  juice,  shown 
to  the  elephants  of  Antiochus  Eupator  in  order  to 
Irritate  these  animals  and  make  them  more  formida- 
ble opponents  to  the  army  of  the  Jews.  It  is  well 
known  that  many  animals  are  enraged  when  they 
Bee  blood  or  anything  of  the  color  of  blood.  For 
further  remarks  on  the  mulberry-trees  of  Palestine 
gee  Sycamine.  W.  H. 

MULE,  the  representative  in  the  A.  V.  of 
the  following  Hebrew  words,  —  Pered  or  Pirddh, 
Rechesh,  and  Yemim. 

1.  Pered,  Pirddh  (1'!}^,  H^'jlQ  :i>  6  vp-iovos, 
f]  Tiixiovos-  'imdus,  mida),  the  common  and  feminine 
Hebrew  nouns  to  express  the  "  mule;  "  the  first  of 
which  occurs  in  numerous  passages  of  the  Bible, 
the  latter  only  in  1  K.  i.  33,  38,  44.  It  is  an 
interesting  fact  that  we  do  not  read  of  mules  till 
l;he  time  of  David  (as  to  the  yemim,  A.  V. 
"  mules,"  of  Gen.  xxxvi.  24,  see  below),  just  at  the 
time  when  the  Israehtes  were  becoming  well  ac- 
quainted with  horses.  After  this  time  horses  and 
mules  are  in  Scripture  often  mentioned  together. 
After  the  first  half  of  David's  reign,  as  MichaeUs 
{Comment,  on  Laws  of  Moses,  ii.  477)  observes, 
they  became  all  at  once  very  common.  In  Ezr.  ii. 
66,  Neh.  vii.  68,  we  read  of  two  hundred  and  forty- 
five  mules ;  in  2  Sam.  xiii.  29,  "  all  the  king's  sons 
arose,  and  every  man  gat  him  up  upon  his  mule." 
Absalom  rode  on  a  mule  in  the  battle  of  the  wood 
of  Ephraim  at  the  time  when  the  animal  went 
away  from  under  him  and  so  caused  his  death. 
Mules  were  amongst  the  presents  which  were 
brought  year  by  year  to  Solomon  (1  K.  x.  25). 
The  Levitical  law  forbade  the  coupling  together  of 
animals  of  different  species  (Lev.  xix.  19),  conse- 
quently we  must  suppose  that  the  mules  were  im- 
ported, unless  the  Jews  became  subsequently  less 
strict  in  their  observance  of  the  ceremonial  injunc- 
tions, and  bred  their  mules.  We  learn  from  Ezekiel 
(xxvii.  14)  that  the  Tyrians,  after  the  time  of  Solo- 
mon, were  supplied  with  both  horses  and  mules 
from  Armenia  (Togarmah),  which  country  was  cele- 
brated for  its  good  horses  (see  Strabo,  xi.  13,  §  7, 
sd.  Kramer;  comp.  also  Xenoph.  Annb.  iv.  £,36; 
Herod,  vii.  40),  Michaelis  conjectures  that  the 
Israelites  first  became  acquainted  with  mules  in  the 
ivar  which  David  carried  on  with  the  king  of  Nisibis 


**  3 in  the  Hebrew,  jj  in  the  Arabic ;  S!D2j  L^' 
b  A  word  of  doubtful  etymology.     Geseniua  refers  it 
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(Zobah),  (2  Sam.  viii.  3,  4).  In  Solomon's  time  it 
is  possible  that  mules  from  Egypt  occasionally  ac- 
companied the  horses  which  we  know  the  king  of 
Israel  obtained  from  that  country ;  for  though  the 
mule  is  not  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  monu- 
ments of  Egypt  (Wilkinson's  Anc.  E(jypt.  i.  386, 
Lond.  1854),  yet  it  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  the 
Egyptians  were  not  well  acquainted  with  this 
animal.  That  a  friendship  existed  between  Solo- 
mon and  Pharaoh  is  clear  from  1  K.  ix,  16,  as  well 
as  from  the  fact  of  Solomon  having  married  the 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Egypt;  but  after  Shishak 
came  to  the  throne  a  very  diflerent  spirit  prevailed 
between  the  two  kingdoms:  perhaps,  therefore, 
from  this  date  mules  were  obtained  from  Annenia. 
It  would  appear  that  kings  and  great  men  only 
rode  on  mules.  We  do  not  read  of  mules  at  all  in 
the  N.  T.,  perhaps  therefore  they  had  ceased  to  be 
imported. 

2.  Rechesk  (127?*^).    See  Dkomedaky. 

3.  Yemim  {UO\ :  <:  rhv  'lafiely.  Vat.  and  Alex. ; 
rhf  ettjuf J/,  Compl.;  Tou 9  lafitiv,  Aq.  and  Sym.: 
aquce  calidce)  is  found  only  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  24,  where 
the  A.  V.  has  "  mules  "  as  the  rendering  of  the 
word.  The  passage  where  the  Hebrew  name  oc- 
curs is  one  concerning  which  various  explanations 
have  been  attempted.  Whatever  may  be  the  proper 
translation  of  the  passage,  it  is  quite  certain  that 
the  A.  V.  is  incorrect  in  its  rendering  — "  This 
was  that  Anah  that  found  the  mules  in  the  wilder- 
ness as  he  fed  the  asses  of  Zibeon  his  father." 
Michaelis  has  shown  that  at  this  time  horses  were 
unknown  in  Canaan;  consequently  mules  could  not 
have  been  bred  there.  The  Talmudical  writers  be- 
lieve that  Anah  was  the  first  to  find  out  the  man- 
ner of  breeding  mules :  but,  besides  the  objection 
urged  above,  it  may  be  stated  that  neither  the  He- 
brew nor  its  cognates  have  any  such  a  word  to  sig- 
nify "  mules."  Bochart  (Ilieroz.  i.  209,  10),  follow- 
ing the  reading  of  the  Samaritan  Version  and  Onk- 
elos,  renders  yemim  by  "emims"  or  "giants" 
(Gen.  xiv.  5);  but  this  explanation  has  been  gen- 
erally abandoned  by  modern  critics  (see  Rosenmiil- 
ler,  Schol.  in  Qen.;  Geddes,  Crit.  Rem.  xiv.  5). 
The  most  probable  explanation  is  that  which  inter- 
prets yemim  to  mean  "warm  springs,"  as  the 
Vulg.  has  it;  and  this  is  the  interpretation  adopted 
by  Gesenius  and  modem  scholars  generally:  the 
passage  will  then  read,  "  this  was  that  Anah  who 
while  he  was  feeding  his  fother's  asses  in  the  desert 
discovered  some  hot  springs."  This  would  be  con- 
sidered an  important  discovery,  and  as  such  worthy 
of  record  by  the  historian ;  but  if,  with  some  writers, 
we  are  to  understand  merely  that  Anah  discovered 
water,  there  is  nothing  very  remarkable  in  the  fact, 
for  his  father's  asses  could  not  have  survived  with- 
out it.  ^  W.  H. 

MUPTIM  (D"^Q7P  [perh.  darkness,  sorroio, 
Fiirst]:  Maficpifj.;  [Alex.  Ma/i(/)6t^:]  Mophim),  9. 
Benjamite,  and  one  of  the  fourteen  descendants  of 
Rachel  who  belonged  to  the  original  colony  of  the 
sons  of  Jacob  in  Egypt  (Gen.  xlvi.  21 ).  In  Num. 
xxvi.  39  the  name  is  written  Shupham,  and  the 


to    the   Syriac 


);-a. 


avolavit."     Comp.    Gterman 


^trd,  Lat.  burdo,  and  see  Michaelis'  remarks. 

e  From  unused  root  Dl**,   "  quae  c»'on5  potestatem 
labuisse  vldfltur  "  (Qesen.  Thes.). 


(C^??' 


rs^ 


d  The  plural  form  of  a  noun 
which  is  apparently 
«  camel  "  by  the  A.  V.,  occurs  in  Esth.  viii.  10,  14, 
and  seems  to  denote  some  fine  breed  of  mules.  Set 
Bochart  ^Hieroz.  i.  219).  [On  Gen.  xxxvi.  24,  see  ad 
dition  to  Anah,  Amer.  ed.l 
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Eunilj  Hprung  from  him  are  called  Shupbamites. 
In  1  Chr.  vii.  12,  15,  it  is  Shuppira  (the  same  as 
ixvi.  16),  and  viii.  5,  Shephuphan.  Hence  it  is 
probable  that  Muppim  is  a  corruption  of  the  text, 
and  that  Shupham  is  the  true  form.  [Bkcheh.] 
According  to  1  Chr.  vii.  12,  he  and  his  brother 
Huppim  were  the  sons  of  Ir,  or  Iri  (ver.  7),  the 
Bon  of  Bela,  the  son  of  Benjamin,  and  their  sister 
Maachah  appears  to  have  married  into  the  tribe  of 
Manasseh  {ib.  15,  16).  But  ver.  15  seems  to  be 
in  a  most  corrupt  state.  1  Chr.  viii.  3,  5,  assigns 
in  like  manner  Shephuphan  to  the  family  of  Bela, 
as  do  the  LXX.  in  Gen.  xlvi.  21.  As  it  seems  to 
be  impossible  that  Benjamin  could  have  had  a 
great-grandson  at  the  time  of  Jacob's  going  down 
into  Egypt  (comp.  Gen.  1.  23),  and  as  Machir  the 
husband  of  Maachah  was  Manasseh's  son,  perhaps 
the  explanation  of  the  matter  may  be  that  Shu- 
pham was  Benjamin's  son,  as  he  is  represented 
Num.  xxvi.  39,  but  that  his  family  were  afterwards 
reckoned  with  that  of  which  Ir  the  son  of  Bela  was 
chief  (comp.  1  Chr.  xxv.  9-31,  xxvi.  8,  9,  11). 

A.  C.  H. 

MURDER.«  The  principle  on  which  the  act 
of  taking  the  life  of  a  human  being  was  regarded 
by  the  Almighty  as  a  capital  offense  is  stated  on 
its  highest  ground,  as  an  outrage,  Philo  calls  it 
sacrilege,  on  the  likeness  of  God  in  man,  to  be 
punished  even  when  caused  by  an  animal  (Gen.  ix. 
5,  6,  with  Bertheau's  note;  see  also  John  viii.  44; 
1  John  iii.  12,  15;  Philo,  Be  Spec.  Leg.  iii.  15, 
vol.  ii.  p.  313).  Its  secondary  or  social  ground  ap- 
pears to  be  implied  in  the  direction  to  replenish  the 
earth  which  immediately  follows  (Gen.  ix.  7).  The 
exemption  of  Cain  from  capital  punishment  may 
thus  be  regarded  by  anticipation  as  founded  on  the 
social  ground  either  of  expediency  or  of  example 
(Gen.  iv.  12,  15).  The  postdiluvian  command, 
enlarged  and  infringed  by  the  practice  of  blood- 
revenge,  which  it  seems  to  some  extent  to  sanction, 
was  limited  by  the  Law  of  Moses,  which,  while  it 
protected  the  accidental  homicide,  defined  with 
additional  strictness  the  crime  of  murder.  It  pro- 
hibited compensation  or  reprieve  of  the  murderer, 
or  his  protection  if  he  took  refuge  in  the  refuge- 
city,  or  even  at  the  altar  of  Jehovah,  a  principle 
which  finds  an  eminent  illustration  in  the  case  of 
Joab  (P:x.  xxi.  12,  14;  Lev.  xxiv.  17,  21;  Num. 
XXXV.  16,  18,  21,  31;  Deut.  xix.  11,  13;  2  Sam. 
xvii.  25,  XX.  10;  1  K.  ii.  5,  6,  31;  Philo,  /.  c; 
Michaelis,  On  Laios  of  Moses,  §  132).  Bloodshed 
even  in  warfare  was  held  to  involve  pollution  (Num. 
XXXV.  33,  34;  Deut.  xxi.  1,  9;  1  Chr.  xxviii.  3). 
Philo  says  that  the  attempt  to  murder  deserves 
punishment  equally  with  actual  perpetration ;  and 
the  Mishna,  that  a  mortal  blow  intended  for 
another  is  punishable  with  death ;  but  no  express 
legislation  on  this  subject  is  found  in  the  Law 
(Philo,  /.  c;  Mishn.  Sank.  ix.  2). 

No  special  mention  is  made  in  the  Law  (a)  of 
child-murder,  {b)  of  parricide,  nor  (c)  of  taking 
Ufe  by  poison,  but  its  animus  is  sufficiently  obvious 
in  all  these  cases  (Ex.  xxi.  15,  17;  1  Tim.  i.  9: 
Matt.  XV.  4),  and  the  3d  may  perhaps  be  specially 
intended  under  the  prohibition  of  witchcraft  (Ex. 
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xxii.  18;  Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  8,  §  34;  Philo,  Dt  8pto 
Leg.  iii.  17,  voL  ii.  p.  315). 

It  is  not  certain  whether  a  master  who  killed  liii 
slave  was  punished  with  death  (Ex.  xxi,  20;  Knobel, 
ad  loc).  In  Egypt  the  murder  of  a  slave  wa« 
l)unishable  with  death  as  an  example  a  fortioi'i  in 
the  case  of  a  freeman ;  and  parricide  was  punished 
with  burning;  but  child-murder,  though  treated 
as  an  odious  crime,  waa  not  punished  with  death 
(L)iod.  Sic.  i.  77).  The  Greeks  also,  or  at  least 
the  Athenians,  protected  the  life  of  the  slave  {Diet, 
of  Antiq.  art.  Sermis,  p.  1036 ;  Midler,  Dorian$, 
iii.  3,  §  4;  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Jig.  ii.  208,  209). 

No  punishment  is  mentioned  for  suicide  at- 
tempted, nor  does  any  special  restriction  appear 
to  have  attached  to  the  property  of  the  suicide 
(2  Sam.  xvii.  23). 

Striking  a  pregnant  woman  so  as  to  cause  h«r 
death  was  punishable  with  death  (Ex.  xxi.  23; 
Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  8,  §  33). 

If  an  animal  known  to  be  vicious  caused  the 
death  of  any  one,  not  only  was  the  animal  de- 
stroyed, but  the  owner  also,  if  he  had  taken  no 
steps  to  restrain  it,  was  held  guilty  of  murder  (Ex. 
xxi.  29,  31 ;  Michaelis,  §  274,  vol.  iv.  pp.  234,  235). 

The  duty  of  executing  punishment  on  the  mur- 
derer is  in  the  Law  expressly  laid  on  the  "  revenger 
of  blood;"  but  the  question  of  guilt  was  to  be 
previously  decided  by  the  Levitical  tribunal.  A 
strong  bar  against  the  license  of  private  revenge 
was  placed  by  the  provision  which  required  the 
concurrence  of  at  least  two  witnesses  in  any  capital 
question  (Num.  xxxv.  19-30;  Deut.  xvii.  6-12, 
xix.  12,  17).  In  regal  times  the  duty  of  execution 
of  justice  on  a  murderer  seems  to  have  been  as- 
sumed to  some  extent  by  the  sovereign,  as  well  as 
the  privilege  of  pardon  (2  Sam.  xiii.  39,  xiv.  7,  11; 
1  K.  ii.  34).  During  this  period  also  the  practice 
of  assassination  became  frequent,  especially  in  the 
kingdom  of  Israel.  Among  modes  of  effecting  this 
object  may  be  mentioned  the  murder  of  Benhadad 
of  Damascus  by  Hazael  by  means  of  a  wet  cloth 
(1  K.  XV.  27,  xvi.  9;  2  K.  viii.  15;  Thenius,  ad 
loc,  Jahn,  Hist.  i.  137;  2  K.  x.  7,  xi.  1.  16,  xii. 

20,  xiv.  5,  XV.  14,  25,  30). 

It  was  lawful  to  kill  a  burglar  taken  at  night  in 
the  act,  but  unlawful  to  do  so  after  sunrise  (Ex. 
xxii.  2,  3). 

The  Koran  forbids  child-murder,  and  aUowa 
blood-revenge,  but  permits  money-compensativ/n  for 
bloodshed  (ii.  21,  iv.  72,  xvu.  230,  ed.  Sale). 
[Blood,  Revenger  of  ;  Manslayer.] 

H.  W.  P. 

*  MURRAIN.     [Plagues,  the  Ten,  5  ] 

MU'SHI  (^tt?-')tt  [withdrawing,  forsaking] 
'Ofjiovcri,  Ex.  vi.  19 ;  6  Movai,  1  Chr.  vi.  19,  xxiii, 

21,  xxiv.  26,  30;  Movcri,  Num.  iii.  20;  1  Chr.  vi. 
47,  xxiii.  23;  [Vat.  Ofiovcrei,  o  Movaei,  Mowcrei, 
etc.;]  Alex.  Ofiova-ei,  Ex.  vi.  19;  Ofiovai,  Num. 
iii.  20;  1  < 'hr.  vi.  47;  o  Movcri,  1  Chr.  vi.  19 
xxiv.  30 ;  Movcri,  1  Chr.  xxiii.  21,  xxiv.  26 :  Musi^ 
The  son  of  Merari  the  son  of  Kohath. 

*  MU'SHITES  0^^^  :  ^ovffL  Vat.  Mov 


( 


a  (Verb.)  1.  PI^"!,  «  to  crush,"  « to  kill,"  whence 
par*;.  Ht^T  ;  o  ^ovevnj?;  interfector,  reus  homicidii, 
3m.  p.  1807.     %  y^TJ^  "  kiU  ; ''  inroKreivio,  ^owv'w  ; 


interficio,  occido ;  whence  Tyil  (subs.),  "  murder  j 

<r<^ayij ;  occisio,  Qes. 
«  kill,"  Qes.  p.  1212. 
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MUSIC 

r««,  Alex.  OfAOvffi:  Musitce,  Musi),  Num.  iii.  33, 
Kvi.  58.     Descendants  of  Musiii.  A. 

MUSIC  Of  music  as  a  science  among  the 
Hebrews  we  have  no  certain  knowledge,  and  the 
traces  of  it  are  so  slight  as  to  afford  no  ground  for 
reasonable  coryecture.  But  with  regard  to  its 
practice  there  is  less  uncertainty.  The  mventor 
oi  musical  instruments,  hke  the  first  poet  and  the 
first  forger  of  metals,  was  a  Cainite.  Accorning 
.0  fhe  narrative  of  Gen.  iv.,  Jubal  the  sot.  of 
Lameco  wsa  -*the  father  of  all  such  as  handle  the 
harp  and  organ,"  that  is  of  all  placers  upon 
stringed  and  wind  instruments."  It  has  been 
conjectured  that  Jubal's  discovery  may  have  been 
perpetuated  by  the  pillars  of  the  Sethites  men- 
tioned by  Josephus  (Aiit.  i.  2),  and  that  in  this 
way  it  was  preserved  till  after  the  Flood ;  but  such 
conjectures  are  worse  than  an  honest  confession 
of  ignorance.  The  first  mention  of  music  in  the 
times  after  the  Deluge  is  in  the  narrative  of  I^ban's 
interview  with  Jacob,  when  he  reproached  his  son- 
in-law  with  having  stolen  away  unawares,  without 
allowing  him  to  cheer  his  departure  "  with  songs, 
with  tabret,  and  with  harp  "  (Gen.  xxxi.  27).  So 
that,  in  whatever  way  it  was  preserved,  the  prac- 
tice of  music  existed  in  the  upland  country  of 
Syria,  and  of  the  three  possible  kinds  of  musical 
instruments,  two  were  known  and  employed  to 
accompany  the  song.  The  three  kinds  are  alluded 
to  in  Job  xxi.  12.  On  the  banks  of  the  Red  Sea 
sang  Moses  and  the  children  of  Israel  their  tri- 
umphal aong  of  deliverance  from  the  hosts  of  Egypt ; 
and  Miriam,  in  celebration  of  the  same  event, 
exercised  one  of  her  functions  as  a  prophetess  by 
leading  a  procession  of  the  women  of  the  camp, 
chanting  in  chorus  the  burden  to  the  song  of 
Moses,  "  Sing  ye  to  Jehovah,  for  He  hath  tri- 
umphed gloriously;  the  horse  and  his  rider  hath 
He  thrown  into  the  sea.''  Their  song  was  accom- 
panied by  timbrels  and  dances,  or,  as  some  take 
the  latter  word,  by  a  musical  instrument  of  which 
the  shape  is  unknown  but  which  is  supposed  to 
have  resembled  the  modern  tamborine  (Uance, 
vol.  i.  p.  536  6),  and,  like  it,  to  have  been  used  as 
an  accompaniment  to  dancing.  The  expression  in 
the  A.  V.  of  Ex.  xv.  21,  "and  Miriam  answered 
them,"  seems  to  indicate  that  the  song  was  alter- 
nate, Miriam  leading  off  with  the  solo  while  the 
women  responded  in  full  chorus.  But  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  Hebrew  word,  like  the  corresponding 
Arabic,  has  merely  the  sense  of  singing,  which  is 
retained  in  the  A.  V.  of  Ex.  xxxii.  18:  Num.  xxi. 
17;  1  Sam.  xxix.  5;  Ps.  cxlvii.  7;  Hos.  ii.  15. 
The  same  word  is  used  for  the  shouting  of  soldiers 
in  battle  (Jer.  li.  1-4),  and  the  cry  of  wild  beasts 
(Is.  xiii.  22),  and  in  neither  of  these  cases  can  the 
notion  of  response  be  appropriate.  All  that  can 
be  inferred  is  that  Miriam  led  off  the  song,  and 
this  is  confirmed  by  the  rendering  of  the  Vulg. 
vrcecinebnt.  The  triumphal  hymn  of  Moses  had 
unquestionably  a  religious  character  about  it,  but 
the  employment  of  music  in  religious  service, 
though  idolatrous,  is  more  distinctly  marked  in 

o  From  the  occurrence  of  the  name  Mahalaleel, 
third  in  descent  from  Seth,  which  signifie?  "  giving 
Braise  to  God,"  Schneider  concludes  that  vocal  music 
IQ  religious  services  must  have  been  still  earlier  in  use 
unong  the  Sethites  {Bibl.-gesch.  Darstellung  der  Hebr. 
Musik,  p.  xi.). 

b  With  this  may  be  compared  the  musical  service 
rhich  accompanied  the  dedication  of  the  golden  image 
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the  festivities  which  attended  the  erection  of  the 
golden  calf.*  The  wild  cries  and  shouts  which 
reached  the  ears  of  Moses  and  Joshua  as  they  came 
down  from  tiie  mount,  sounded  to  the  latter  as  the 
din  of  battle,  the  voices  of  victor  and  vanquished 
blending  in  one  harsh  chorus.  But  the  quicket 
sense  of  Moses  discerned  the  rough  music  with 
which  the  people  worshipped  the  visible  represcTita- 
tion  of  the  God  that  l^rought  them  out  of  Egypt. 
Nothing  could  show  more  clearly  than  Joshua'e 
mistake  the  rude  character  of  the  Hebrew  music 
at  this  period  (Ex.  xxxii.  17,  18),  as  untrained  and 
wild  as  the  notes  of  their  Syrian  forefathers.^ 
The  silver  trumpets  made  by  the  metal  workers 
of  the  Tabernacle,  which  were  used  to  direct  the 
movements  of  the  camp,  point  to  music  of  a  very 
simple  kind  (Num.  x.  1-10),  and  the  long  bbst 
of  the  jubilee  horns,  with  which  the  priests  brought 
down  the  walls  of  Jerittho,  had  probably  nothing 
very  musical  about  it  (Josh,  vi.),  any  more  than 
the  rough  concert  with  which  the  ears  of  the 
sleeping  Midianites  were  saluted  by  Gideon's  three 
hundred  warriors  (Judg.  vii.).  The  song  of  Debo- 
rah and  Barak  is  cast  in  a  distinctly  metrical  form, 
and  was  probably  intended  to  be  sung  with  a  musi- 
cal accompaniment  as  one  of  the  people's  songs, 
like  that  with  which  Jephthah's  daughter  and  her 
companions  met  her  father  on  his  victorious  return 
(Judg.  xi.). 

The  simpler  impromptu  with  which  the  women 
from  the  cities  of  Israel  greeted  David  after  the 
slaughter  of  the  Philistine,  was  apparently  struck 
off  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  under  the  influence 
of  the  wild  joy  with  which  they  welcomed  their 
national  champion,  "  the  darling  of  the  songs  of 
Israel."  The  accompaniment  of  timbrels  and  in- 
struments of  music  must  have  been  equally  simple, 
and  such  that  all  could  take  part  in  it  (1  Sam. 
xviii.  6,  7).  Up  to  this  time  we  meet  with  noth- 
ing like  a  systematic  cultivation  of  music  among 
the  Hebrews,  but  the  establishment  of  the  schools 
of  the  prophets  appears  to  have  supphed  this  want. 
Whatever  the  students  of  these  schools  may  hav«« 
been  taught,  music  was  an  essential  part  of  their 
practice.  At  Bethel  (1  Sam.  x.  5)  was  a  school 
of  this  kind,  as  well  as  at  Naioth  in  Kamah 
(1  Sam.  xix.  19,  20),  at  Jericho  (2  K.  ii.  5,  7, 
15),  Gilgal  (2  K.  iv.  38),  and  perhaps  at  Jeru- 
salem (2  K.  xxii.  14).  Professional  musicians  soon 
became  attached  to  the  court,  and  though  Saul,  a 
hardy  warrior,  had  only  at  intervals  recourse  to 
the  soothing  influence  of  David's  harp,  yet  David 
seems  to  have  gathered  round  him  "  singing  men 
and  singing  women,"  who  could  celebrate  his  vic- 
tories and  lend  a  charm  to  his  hours  of  peace  (2 
Sam.  xix.  35).  Solomon  did  the  same  (Keel.  ii. 
8),  adding  to  the  luxury  of  his  court  by  his  patron- 
age of  art,  and  obtaining  a  reputation  himself  as 
no  mean  composer  (1  K.  iv.  32). 

But  th€  Temple  was  the  great  school  of  music, 
and  it  was  consecrated  to  its  highest  service  in  the 
worship  of  Jehovah.  Before,  however,  the  elaborate 
aiTangements  had  been   made   by  David   for  the 


in  the  plains  of  Dura  (Dan.  iii.),  the  commencement 
of  which  was  to  be  the  signal  for  the  multitude  to 
prostrate  themselves  in  worship. 

c  Compare  Lam.  ii.  7,  where  the  war-cry  of  fhe 
enemy  in  the  Temple  is  likened  to  the  noise  of  tht 
multitude  on  a  solemn  feast-day :  <'  They  have  madt 
a  noise  in  the  house  of  Jehovah  as  in  th«  day  of  » 
TOlemn  teast." 
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Mmple  choir,  there  must  have  been  a  considerable 
ootly  of  musicians  throughout  the  country  (2  Sam. 
vi.  6),  and  in  the  procession  which  accompanied  the 
ark  from  the  house  of  Obededora,  the  Levites,  with 
Chenaniah  at  their  head,  who  had  acquired  sliill 
from  previous  training,  played  on  psalteries,  harps, 
and  cymbals,  to  the  words  of  the  psalm  of  thanks- 
giving which  David  had  composed  for  the  occasion 
(1  Chr.  XV.,  xvi.).  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
Levites  all  along  had  practiced  music  and  that 
some  musical  service  was  part  of  the  worship  of 
the  Tabernacle ;  for  unless  this  supposition  be  made, 
it  is  inconceivable  that  a  body  of  trained  singers 
and  musicians  should  be  found  ready  for  an  occa- 
sion like  that  on  which  they  make  their  first  ap- 
pearance. The  position  which  the  tribe  of  Levi 
occupied  among  the  other  tribes  naturally  favored 
the  cultivation  of  an  art  which  is  essentially  char- 
acteristic of  a  leisurely  and  peaceful  life.  They 
were  free  from  the  hardships  attending  the  struggle 
for  conquest  and  afterwards  for  existence,  which 
the  Hebrews  maintained  with  the  nations  of  Ca- 
naan and  the  surrounding  countries,  and  their  sub- 
sistence was  provided  for  by  a  national  tax.  Con- 
sequently they  had  ample  leisure  for  the  various 
ecclesiastical  duties  devolving  upon  them,  and 
among  others  for  the  service  of  song,  for  which 
lome  of  their  families  appear  to  have  possessed  a 
remarkable  genius.  The  three  great  divisions  of 
the  tribe  had  each  a  representative  family  in  the 
choir:  Heman  and  his  sons  represented  the  Ko- 
hathites,  Asaph  the  Gershonites,  and  Ethan  (or 
Jeduthun)  the  Merarites  (1  Chr.  xv.  17,  xxiii.  6, 
XXV.  1-6).  Of  the  38,000  who  composed  the  tribe 
in  the  reign  of  David,  4,000. are  said  to  have  been 
appointed  to  praise  Jehovah  with  the  instruments 
which  David  made  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  5)  and  for  which 
he  taught  them  a  special  chant.  This  chant  for 
Bges  afterwards  was  known  by  his  name,  and  was 
sung  by  the  Levites  before  the  army  of  Jehosha- 
phat,  and  on  laying  the  foundation  of  the  second 
Temple  (comp.  1  Chr.  xvi.  34,  41 ;  2  Chr.  vii.  6, 
XX.  21;  Ezr.  iii.  10,  11);  and  again  by  the  Mac- 
cabsean  army  after  their  great  victory  over  Gorgias 
(1  Mace.  iv.  24).  Over  this  great  body  of  musi- 
cians presided  the  sons  of  Asaph,  Heman,  and 
Jeduthun,  twenty-four  in  number,  as  heads  of  the 
twenty-four  courses  of  twelve  into  which  the  skilled 
minstrels  were  divided.     These  skilled  or  cunning 

(V^i^)  1  Chr.  XXV.  6,  7)  men  were  288  in  num- 
ber, and  under  them  appear  to  have  been  the  scholars 
T^D^^i)  1  Chr.  XXV.  8),  whom,  perhaps,  they 
rained,  and  who  made  up  the  full  number  of 
4,000.  Supposing  4,000  to  be  merely  a  round 
number,  each  course  would  consist  of  a  full  band 
of  166  musicians  presided  over  by  a  body  of  twelve 
skilled  players,  with  one  of  the  sons  of  Asaph,  He- 
man,  or  Jeduthun  as  conductor.  Asaph  himself 
appears  to  have  played  on  the  cymbals  ( 1  Chr.  xvi. 
5),  and  this  was  the  case  with  the  other  leaders 
(1  Chr.  XV.  19),  perhaps  to  mark  the  time  more 
distinctly,  while  the  rest  of  the  band  played  on 
^alteries  and  harps.  The  singers  were  distinct 
iTom  both,  as  is  evident  in  Ps.  Ixviii.  25,  "  the 
lingers  went  before,  the  players  on  instruments 
followed  after,  in  the  midst  of  the  damsels  playing 
with  timbrels;"  unless  the  shigers  in  this  case 
rere  the  cyirbal-players,  like  Heman,  Asaph,  and 
F-than,  who,  in  1  Chr.  xv.  19,  are  called  "  singers," 
uid  perhaps  while  giving  the  time  with  their  cyra- 
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b»l8  led  the  choir  with  their  voices.  The  "  pUyen 
on  instruments  "  (D'^323>  n6gSnim\  as  the  word 
denotes,  were  the  performers  upon  stringed  instru- 
ments, like  the  psaltery  and  harp,  who  have  been 
alluded  to.  The  "players  on  instruments' 
(D*^ bVn,  chdimm),  in  Ps.  Ixxxvii.  7,  were  differ- 
ent from  these  last,  and  were  properly  pipers  w 
performers  on  perforated  wind-instruments  (see  1 
K.  i.  40).  '<  The  damsels  playing  with  timbrels  '" 
(comp.  1  Chr.  xiii.  8)  seem  to  indicate  that  women 
took  part  in  the  temple  choir,  and  among  the 
family  of  Heman  are  specially  mentioned  thren 
daughters,  who,  with  his  fourteen  sons,  were  all 
"  under  the  hands  of  their  father  for  song  in  the 
house  of  Jehovah  "  (1  Chr.  xxv.  6,  6).  Besides, 
with  those  of  the  Captivity  who  returned  with 
Zerubbabel  were  "  200  singing  men  and  singing 
Twmen''  (Ezr.  ii.  65).  Bartenora  adds  that  chil- 
dren also  were  included. 

The  trumpets,  which  are  mentioned  among  the 
instruments  played  before  the  ark  (1  Chr.  xiii.  8), 
appear  to  have  been  reserved  for  the  priests  alone 
(1  Chr.  XV.  24,  xvi.  6).  As  they  were  also  used  in 
royal  proclamations  (2  K.  xi.  14),  they  were  prob- 
ably intended  to  set  forth  by  way  of  symbol  the 
royalty  of  Jehovah,  the  theocratic  king  of  his 
people,  as  well  as  to  sound  the  alarm  against  his 
enemies  (2  Chr.  xiii.  12).  A  hundred  and  twenty 
priests  blew  the  trumpets  in  harmony  with  the 
choir  of  Levites  at  the  dedication  of  Solomon's 
Temple  (2  Chr.  v.  12,  13,  vii.  6),  as  in  the  restora- 
tion of  the  worship  under  Hezekiah.in  the  descrip- 
tion of  which  we  find  an  indication  of  one  of  the 
uses  of  the  temple  music.  "  And  Hezekiah  com- 
manded to  offer  the  burnt-oflering  upon  the  altar. 
And  when  the  burnt-offering  began,  the  song  of 
Jehovah  began  also,  with  the  trumpets  and  with 
the  instruments  of  David  king  of  Israel.  And  all 
the  congregation  worshipped,  and  the  singers  sang, 
and  the  trumpeters  sounded;  all  until  the  burnt - 
offering  was  finished  "  (2  Chr.  xxix.  27,  28).  The 
altar  was  the  table  of  Jehovah  (Mai.  i.  7),  and  the 
sacrifices  were  his  feasts  (Ex.  xxiii.  18),  so  the 
solemn  music  of  the  Levites  corresponded  to  the 
melody  by  which  the  banquets  of  earthly  monarchs 
were  accompanied.  The  Temple  was  his  palace 
and  as  the  Levite  sentries  watched  the  gates  by 
night  they  chanted  the  songs  of  Zion ;  one  of  these 
it  has  been  conjectured  with  probability  is  Ps 
cxxxiv. 

The  relative  numbers  of  the  instruments  in  the 
temple  band  have  been  determined  in  the  traditions 
of  Jewish  writers.  Of  psalteries  there  were  to  be 
not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  six;  of  flutes  not 
less  than  two  nor  more  than  twelve;  of  trumpets 
not  less  than  two  but  as  many  as  were  wished ;  of 
harps  or  citherns  not  less  than  nine  but  as  many  a* 
were  wished ;  while  of  cymbals  there  was  only  one 
pair  (Forkel,  AUg.  Gesch.  der  Musik,  c.  iii.  §  28}. 
The  enormous  number  of  instruments  and  dresses 
for  the  Levites  provided  during  the  magnificent 
reign  of  Solomon  would  seem,  if  Joseph  us  be  cor- 
rect (Ant.  viii.  3,  §  8),  to  have  been  intended  for  aL 
time.  A  thousand  dresses  for  the  high-priest,  linen 
garments  and  girdles  of  purple  for  the  priests 
10,000;  trumpets  200,000;  psalteries  and  harps  of 
electrum  40,000;  all  these  were  stored  up  in  th# 
temple  treasury.  The  costume  of  the  Levite  sing- 
ers at  the  dedication  of  the  Temple  was  of  fini 
linen  (2  Chr.  v.  12). 
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In  the  private  as  well  as  in  the  religious  life  of  the 
tlebrews  music  held  a  prominent  place.  The  kings 
had  their  court  musicians  (Eccl.  ii.  8)  who  bewailed 
their  death  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  25),  and  in  the  luxurious 
tunes  of  the  later  monarchy  the  effeminate  gallants 
of  Israel,  reeking  with  perfumes  and  stretched  upon 
their  couches  of  ivory,  were  wont  at  their  banquets 
to  accompany  the  song  with  the  tinkling  of  the 
psaltery  or  guitar  (Am.  vi.  4-6),  and  amused  them- 
selves with  devising  musical  instruments  while  their 
nation  was  perishing,  as  Nero  fiddled  when  Kome 
was  in  flames.  Isaiah  denounces  a  woe  against 
those  who  sat  till  the  morning  twilight  over  their 
wine,  to  the  sound  of  "  the  harp  and  the  viol,  the 
tabretand  pipe"  (Is.  v.  11,  12).  But  while  music 
was  thus  made  to  minister  to  debauchery  and  ex- 
cess, it  was  the  legitimate  expression  of  mirth  and 
gladness,  and  the  indication  of  peace  and  pros- 
perity. It  Wiis  only  when  a  curse  was  upon  the 
land  that  the  prophet  could  say,  *'  the  mirth  of 
tabrets  ceaseth,  the  noise  of  them  that  rejoice  end- 
eth,  the  joy  of  the  harp  ceaseth,  they  shall  not 
drink  wine  with  a  song  "  (Is.  xxiv.  8,  9).  In  the 
sadness  of  captivity  the  harps  hung  upon  the  wil- 
lows of  Babylon,  and  the  voices  of  the  singers  re- 
fused to  sing  the  songs  of  Jehovah  at  their  foreign 
captors'  bidding  (Ps.  cxxxvii.)-  The  bridal  proces- 
sions as  they  passed  through  the  streets  were  ac- 
companied with  nnisic  and  song  (Jer.  vii.  34),  and 
these  ceased  only  when  the  land  was  desolate  (Ez. 
xxvi.  13).  The  high  value  attached  to  music  at 
banquets  is  indicated  in  the  description  given  in 
Ecclus.  xxxii.  of  the  duties  of  the  master  of  a  feast. 
"  Pour  not  out  words  where  there  is  a  musician, 
and  show  not  forth  wisdom  out  of  time.  A  con- 
cert of  music  in  a  banquet  of  wine  is  as  a  signet 
of  carbuncle  set  in  gold.  As  a  signet  of  an  em- 
erald set  in  a  work  of  gold,  so  is  the  melody  of 
music  with  pleasant  wine."  And  again,  the  mem- 
ory of  the  good  king  Josiah  was  "  as  music  at  a 
banquet  of  wine"  (Ecclus.  xlix.  1).  The  music 
of  the  banquets  was  accompanied  with  songs  and 
dancing  (Luke  xv.  25).«  The  triumphal  proces- 
sions which  celebrated  a  victory  were  enlivened  by 
minstrels  and  singers  (Ex.  xv.  1,  20;  Judg.  v.  1, 
xi.  34;  1  Sam.  xviii.  6,  xxi.  11;  2  Chr.  xx.  28; 
Jud.  XV.  12,  13),  and  on  extraordinary  occasions 
they  even  accompanied  arniies  to  battle.  Thus  the 
Invites  sang  the  chant  of  David  before  tlie  array  of 
Jehoshaphat  as  he  went  forth  against  the  hosts  of 
Ammon,  and  Moab,  and  Mt.  Seir  (2  Chr.  xx.  19, 
21);  and  the  victory  of  Abijah  over  Jeroboam  is 
attributed  to  the  encouragement  given  to  Judah 
by  the  priests  sounding  their  trumpets  before  the 
ark  (2  Chr.  xiii.  12,  14),  It  is  clear  from  the  nar- 
rative of  Elisha  and  the  minstrel  who  by  his  play- 
ing calmed  the  prophet's  spirit  till  the  hand  of  Je- 
hovah was  upon  him,  that  among  the  camp  follow- 
ers of  Jehoshaphat's  army  on  that  occasion  there 
v^ere  to  be  reckoned  musicians  who  were  probably 
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a  At  the  royal  banquets  of  Babylon  were  sung 
hymns  of  praise  in  honor  of  the  gods  (Dan.  v.  4,  23), 
und  perhaps  on  some  such  occasion  as  the  feast  of  Bel- 
shazzar  the  Hebrew  captives  might  tave  been  brought 
In  to  sing  the  songs  of  their  native  land  (Ps.  cxxxvii.). 

b  Thfi  use  of  music  in  the  religious  services  of  the 
rherapeutae  is  described  by  Philo  (De  Vita  contempt, 
f.  901,  ed.  Frankof.).  At  a  certain  period  in  the  service 
9ne  of  the  worshippers  rose  and  sang  a  song  of  praise 
Jo  God,  either  of  his  own  composition,  or  one  from  the 
tlder  poets.     He  waa  lollowed  by  others  In  a  regular 


Levites  (2  K.  iii.  15).  Besides  song*  of  triumph 
there  were  also  religious  songs  (Is.  xxx.  29;  Am. 
V.  23;  Jam.  v.  13),  "songs  of  the  temple"  (Am. 
viii.  3),  and  songs  which  were  sung  in  idolatrous 
worship  (Ex.  xxxii.  18).''  Love  songs  are  allude(? 
to  in  Ps.  xlv.  title,  and  Is.  v.  1.  There  were  also 
the  doleful  s6ngs  of  the  funeral  procession,  and  the 
wailing  chant  of  the  mourners  who  went  about  the 
streets,  the  professional  "keening  "of  those  who 
were  skillful  in  lamentation  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  25 ;  Eccl. 
xii.  5;  Jer.  ix.  17-20;  Am.  v.  16).  Lightfoot 
(Hor.  Heb.  on  Matt.  ix.  23)  quotes  froM  the  Tal- 
mudists  {Cheliibh.  cap.  4,  hal.  6),  to  the  effect  that 
every  Israelite  on  the  death  of  his  wife  "  will  afford 
her  not  less  than  two  pipers  and  one  woman  tc 
make  lamentation."  The  grape  gatherers  sang  ac 
they  gathered  in  the  vintage,  and  the  wine-presses 
were  trodden  with  the  shout  of  a  song  (Is.  xvi.  10; 
Jer.  xlviii.  33);  the  women  sang  as  they  toiled  at 
the  mill,  and  on  every  occasion  the  land  of  the  He- 
brews during  their  national  prosperity  was  a  land 
of  music  and  melody.  There  is  one  class  of  musi- 
cians to  which  allusion  is  casually  made  (Ecclus. 
ix.  4),  and  who  were  probably  foreigners,  the  har- 
lots who  frequented  the  streets  of  great  cities,  and 
attracted  notice  by  singing  and  playing  the  guitar 
(Is.  xxiii.  15,  16). 

There  are  two  aspects  in  which  music  appears, 
and  about  which  little  satisfactory  can  be  said :  the 
mysterious  influence  which  it  had  in  driving  out 
the  evil  spirit  from  Saul,  and  its  intimate  connec- 
tion with  prophecy  and  prophetical  inspiration. 
Miriam  "  the  prophetess  "  Pxercised  her  prophet- 
ical functions  as  the  leader  of  the  chorus  of  women 
who  sang  the  song  of  triumph  over  the  Egyptians 
(Ex.  XV.  20).  The  company  of  prophets  whom 
Saul  met  coming  down  from  the  hill  of  God  had 
a  psaltery,  a  tabret,  a  pipe,  and  a  harp  before  them, 
and  smitten  with  the  same  enthusiasm  he  '■''proph- 
esied among  them  "  (1  Sam.  x.  5,  10).  The  priests 
of  Baal,  challenged  by  Elijah  at  Carmel,  cried  aloud, 
and  cut  themselves  with  knives,  and  prophesied  till 
sunset  (1  K.  xviii.  29).  The  sons  of  Asaph,  He- 
man,  and  Jeduthun,  set  apart  by  David  for  the 
temple  choir,  were  to  ^^jjrophesy  with  harps,  with 
psalteries,  and  with  cymbals"  (1  Chr.  xxv.  1); 
Jeduthun  ^^ prophesied  vfith  the  harp"  (1  Chr. 
xxv.  3),  and  in  2  Chr.  xxxv.  15  is  called  "  the 
king's  see?',"  a  term  which  is  applied  to  Heman 
(1  Chr.  xxv.  5)  and  Asaph  (2  Chr.  xxix.  30)  as 
musicians,  as  well  as  to  (tad  the  prophet  (2  Sam. 
xxiv.  11;  1  Chr.  xxix.  29).  The  spirit  of  Jehovah 
came  upon  Jahaziel,  a  Levite  of  the  sons  of  Asaph, 
in  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  he  foretold  the 
success  of  the  royal  army  (2  Chr.  xx.  14).  From 
all  these  instances  it  is  evident  that  the  same  H> 

brew  root  (SI2>)  is  used  to  denote  the  inspiration 
under  which  the  prophets  spoke  and  the  minstrels 
sang:  Gesenius  assigns  the  latter  as  a  secondary 


order,  the  congregation  remaining  quiet  till  the  con- 
cluding prayer,  in  which  all  joined.  After  a  simpl« 
meal,  the  whole  congregation  arose  and  formed  two 
choirs,  one  of  men  and  one  of  women,  with  the  most 
skillful  singer  of  each  for  leader;  and  in  this  way 
sang  _/mns  to  God,  sometimes  with  the  full  chorus, 
and  sometimes  with  each  choir  alternately.  In  con- 
clusion, ooth  men  and  women  joined  in  a  single  choir 
in  imitation  of  that  on  the  shores  of  *be  Bed  ?«• 
which  was  led  by  Moses  and  Miriam 
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meaning.  In  the  case  of  Elisha,  the  minstrel  and 
Ihe  prophet  are  distinct  personages,  but  it  is  not 
till  the  minstrel  has  played  that  the  hand  of  Jeho- 
vah comes  upon  the  prophet  (2  K.  iii.  15).  This 
influence  of  music  has  been  explained  as  follows  by 
a  learned  divine  of  the  I'latonist  school:  "These 
divine  enthusiasts  were  commonly  wont  to  compose 
their  songs  and  hymns  at  the  sounding  of  some 
one  musical  instrument  or  other,  as  we  find  it 
often  suggested  in  the  Psalms.  So  Plutarch  .... 
describes  the  dictate  of  the  oracle  antiently  .... 
•  how  that  it  was  uttered  in  verse,  in  pomp  of 
words,  similitudes,  and  metaphors,  at  the  sound  of 
a  pipe.'  Thus  we  have  Asaph,  Heman,  and  Jedu- 
thun  set  forth  in  this  prophetical  preparation,  1 
Chr.  xxy.  1  .  .  .  .  Thus  K.  Sal.  expounds  the  place 
.  .  .  .  '  when  they  played  upon  their  musical  in- 
Btrcments  they  prophesied  after  the  manner  of 
Elisha '  .  .  .  .  And  tliis  sense  of  this  place,  I  think, 
is  much  more  genuine  than  that  which  a  late  au- 
thor of  our  own  would  fasten  upon  it,  namely,  that 
this  prophesying  was  nothing  but  the  singing  of 
psalms.  For  it  is  manifest  that  these  prophets 
were  not  mere  singers  but  composers,  and  such  as 
were  truly  called  prophets  or  enthusiasts"  (Smith, 
Select  Discourses,  vi.  c.  7,  pp.  238,  239,  ed.  1660). 
All  that  can  be  safely  concluded  is  that  in  their 
external  manifestations  the  effect  of  nmsic  in  ex- 
citing the  emotions  of  the  sensitive  Hebrews,  the 
frenzy  of  Saul's  madness  (1  Sam.  xviii.  10),  and 
the  religious  enthusiasm  of  the  prophets,  whether 
of  Baal  or  .Jehovah,  were  so  nearly  alike  as  to  be 
described  by  the  same  word.  The  case  of  Saul  is 
more  difficult  still.  We  cannot  be  admitted  to  the 
secret  of  his  dark  malady.  Two  turning  points  in 
his  history  are  the  two  interviews  with  Samuel,  the 
first  and  the  last,  if  we  except  that  dread  encounter 
which  the  despairing  monarch  challenged  before  the 
fatal  day  of  (iilboa.  On  the  first  of  these,  Samuel 
foretold  his  meeting  with  the  company  of  prophets 
with  their  minstrelsy,  the  external  means  by  which 
the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  should  come  upon  him,  and 
he  should  be  changed  into  another  man  (1  Sam.  x. 
5).  The  last  occasion  of  their  meeting  was  the 
disobedience  of  Saul  in  sparing  the  Amalekites,  for 
which  he  was  rejected  from  being  king  (1  Sam.  xv. 
26).  Immediately  after  this  we  are  told  the  Spirit 
of  Jehovah  departed  from  8aul,  and  an  "  evil  spirit 
from  Jehovah  troubled  hira  "  (1  Sam.  xvi.  14); 
and  his  attendants,  who  had  perhaps  witnessed  the 
strange  transformation  wrought  upon  him  by  the 
music  of  the  prophets,  suggested  that  the  same 
means  should  be  employed  for  his  restoration. 
*  Let  our  lord  now  command  thy  servants  before 
thee,  to  seek  out  a  man,  a  cunning  player  on  an 
harp :  and  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  the  evil  spirit 
from  God  is  upon  thee,  that  he  shall  play  with  his 

hand,  and  thou  shalt  be  well And  it  came  to 

pass  when  the  spirit  from  God  was  upon  Saul,  that 
David  took  an  harp  and  played  with  his  hand.  So 
Saul  was  refreshed,  and  was  well,  and  the  evil  spirit 
departed  from  him  "  (1  Sara.  xvi.  16,  23).  But  on 
*wo  occasions,  when  anger  and  jealousy  supervened, 
he  remedy  which  had  soothed  the  frenzy  of  insanity 
lad  lost  its  charm  (1  Sam.  xviii.  10,  11;  xix.  9, 10). 
It  seems  therefore  that  the  passage  of  Seneca,  which 
has  often  been  quoted  in  explanation  of  this  phe- 
nomenon, "  Pythagoras  perturbationes  lyra  compo- 
aebat"  {Be  Ira,  iii.  9),  is  scarcely  applicable,  and 
ire  must  be  content  to  leave  the  narrative  as  it 
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MUSICAL    INSTRUMENTS.     In  addi 

tion  to  the  instruments  of  music  which  have  been 
represented  in  our  version  by  some  modern  word, 
and  are  treated  under  their  respective  titles,  ther« 
are  other  terms  which  are  vaguely  or  generally 
rendered.     These  are  — 

1.  )^r?"il)  dnchdvdn,  Chald.,  rendered  "instru- 
ments of  musick  "  in  Dan.  vi.  18.  The  margin 
gives  "or  table,  perhaps  fit.  cmicubines.''''  The 
last-mentioned  rendering  is  that  approved  by  Gese- 
nius,  and  seems  most  probal)le.  The  translation, 
"  instruments  of  musick,"  seems  to  have  originated 
with  the  Jewish  commentators,  K.  Natlian,  K, 
Ixvi,  and  Aben  Ezra,  among  others,  who  represent 
the  word  by  the  Hebrew  nefjinoth,  that  is,  stringed 
instruments  which  were  played  by  being  struck 
with  the  hand  or  the  plectrum. 

2.  D"^2^,  minniin,  rendered  with  great  proba 
biiity  "  stringed-instruments "  in  Ps.  cl.  4.  It 
appears  to  be  a  general  term,  but  beyond  this 
nothing  is  known  of  it;  and  the  word  is  chiefly 
interesting  from  its  occurrence  in  a  difficult  pas- 
sage in  Ps.  xlv.  8,  which  stands  in  the  A.  V.  "out 

of  the  ivory  palaces  whereby  C^2Si,  minni)  they 
have  made  thee  glad^''  &  rendering  which  is  neither 
intelligible  nor  supported  by  the  Hebrew  idiom. 
Gc/senius  and  most  of  the  moderns  follow  Sebastian 
Schniid  in  tianslating,  "out  of  the  ivory  palaces 
the  stringed-instruments  make  thee  glad." 

3.  "I'W'^y  'asm^,  "an  instrument  of  ten  strings,' 

Ps.  loii.  3.  The  full  phrase  is  "iSc^y  bl23,  nebe* 
'dA>j',  "a  ten-stringed  psaltery,"  as  in  Ps.  xxxiii. 
2,  cxliv.  9;  and  the  true  rendering  of  the  first- 
mentioned  passage  would  be  "  upon  an  instrument 
of  ten  strings,  even  upon  the  psaltery."      [Psal- 

TEIIY.] 

4.  rr^lL"',  shidddh,  is  found  only  in  one  very 
obscure  passage,  Eccl.  ii.  8,  "  I  gat  me  men-singers 
and  women-singers,  and  the  delights  of  the  sons  of 
men,  musical  instruments,  and  that  of  all  sorts'''' 

(n""^"^an  n'^ir,  shidddh  veslddddlh).  The  words 
thus  rendered  have  received  a  great  variety  of 
meanings.  They  are  translated  "drinking- vessels" 
by  Aquila  and  the  Vulgate;  "cup-bearers"  by  the 
LXX.,  Peshito-Syriac,  Jerome,  and  the  Arabic  ver- 
sion ;  "baths"  by  the  Chaldee;  and  "musical 
instruments  "  by  Dav.  Kimchi,  followed  by  Luther 
and  the  A.  V.,  as  well  as  by  many  commentators. 
By  others  they  are  supposed  to  refer  to  the  womet 
of  the  i-oyal  harem.  But  the  most  probable  inter- 
pretation to  be  put  upon  them  is  that  suggested 

by  the  usage  of  the  Talmud,  where  n"l**t£',  sliidM, 
denotes  a  "palanquin"  or  "htter"  for  women. 
The  whole  question  is  discussed  in  Gesenius' 
Thesaurus,  p.  1365. 

5.  C'^t^'''/K7,  s/?d/isAi»«,  rendered  "instruments 
of  musick  "  in  the  A.  V.  of  1  Sam.  xviii.  6,  and 
in  the  margin  "three-stringed  instruments,"  from 
the  root  shalosh,  "  three."  Koediger  (Gesen.  Thee 
p.  1429)  translates  "triangles,"  which  are  said  to 
have  been  invented  in  Syria,  from  the  same  root. 
We  have  no  means  of  deciding  which  is  the  mow 
correct.  The  LXX.  and  Syriac  give  "  cymbals,' 
and  the  Vulgate  "sistra;  "  while  others  render  i) 
"noble  songs"  (comp.  Prov.  xxii.  20). 
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MUSTARD  ifflvairi'.  sinapiii  occurs  in  Matt 
^£ii.  31;  Mark  iv.  3i;  Luke  xiii.  19,  in  which  pas- 
lages  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  compared  to  a 
grain  of  mustard-seed  which  a  man  took  and 
BOwed  in  his  garden;  and  in  Matt.  xvii.  20,  Luke 
xvii.  6,  where  our  Lord  says  to  his  Apostles,  "  if 
ye  had  faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  ye  might 
gay  to  this  mountain,  remove  hence  to  yonder 
place." 

The  subject  of  the  mustard-tree  of  Scripture  has 
of  lite  years  been  a  matter  of  considerable  contro- 
versy, the  common  mustard-plant  being  supposed 
unable  to  fuliill  the  demands  of  the  Biblical  allu- 
sion. In  a  paper  by  the  late  Dr.  Koyle,  read 
before  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and  published  in 
No.  XV.  of  their  Journal  (1844:),  entitled,  "  On  the 
Identification  of  the  Mustard-tree  of  Scripture,'" 
the  author  concludes  that  the  Saleadora  peisicn  is 
the  tree  in  question,  lie  supposes  the  Salvadwa 
persica  to  be  the  same  as  the  tree  called  Khardal 
(the  Arabic  for  mustard),  seeds  of  which  are  em- 
ployed throughout  Syria  as  a  substitute  for  mus- 
tard, of  which  they  have  the  taste  and  properties. 
jThis  tree,  according  to  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Ameuny,  a  Syrian,  quoted  by  Dr.  Koyle,  is  found 
all  along  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  near  the  lake 
of  Tiberias,  and  near  Damascus,  and  is  said  to  be 
generally  recognized  in  Syria  as  the  mustard-tree 
of  Scripture.  It  apjjears  that  Captains  Irby  and 
Mangles,  who  had  observed  this  tree  near  the 
Dead  Sea,  were  struck  with  the  idea  that  it  was 
the  mustard-tree  of  the  parable.  As  these  travel- 
lers were  advancing  towards  Kerek  from  the  south- 
ern extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea,  alter  leaving  its 
borders  they  entered  a  wooded  country  with  high 
rushes  and  marshes.  "  Occasionally,"  they  say, 
»'we  met  with  specimens  of  trees,  etc.,  such  as 
none  of  our  party  had  seen  before.  .  .  .  Amongst 
the  trees  which  we  knew,  were  various  species  of 
A^cacia,  and  in  some  instances  we  met  with  the 
dwarf  Mimosa.  .  .  .  There  was  one  curious  tree 
which  we  observed  in  great  numbers,  and  which 
bore  a  fruit  in  bunches,  resembling  in  appearance 
the  currant,  with  the  color  of  the  plum ;  it  has  a 
pleasant,  though  strong  aromatic  taste,  resembling 
mustai'd,  and  if  taken  in  any  quantity,  produces  a 
similar  irritability  in  the  nose  and  eyes.  The 
leaves  of  this  tree  have  the  same  pungent  flavor  as 
the  fruit,  though  not  so  strong.  We  think  it 
probable  that  this  is  the  tree  our  Saviour  alluded 
to  in  the  parable  of  the  mustard-seed,  and  not  the 
mustard -plant  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  north  " 
{Trav.  May  8).  Dr.  Royle  thus  sums  up  his 
arguments  in  favor  of  the  Salvadora  persica  repre- 
senting the  mustard-tree  of  Scripture:  "The  S. 
persica  appears  better  calculated  than  any  other 
tree  that  has  yet  been  adduced  to  answer  to  every 
thing  that  is  required,  especially  if  we  take  into 
account  its  name  and  the  opinions  held  respecting 
it  in  Syria.  We  have  in  it  a  small  seed,  which 
sown  in  cultivated  ground  grows  up  and  abounds 
in  foliage.  This  being  pungent,  may  like  the 
seeds  have  been  used  as  a  condiment,  as  mustard- 
and-cress  is  with  us.  The  nature  of  the  plant  is 
»K»  become  arboreous,  and  thus  it  will  form  a  large 
shrub  or  a  tree,  twenty-five  feet  high,  under  which 
a  horseman  may  stand  when  the  soil  and  climate 
»re  favorable ;  it  produces  nu.^aerous  branches  and 
leaves,  under  which  birds  may  and  do  take  shelter, 
)s  well  as  build  their  nests ;  it  has  a  name  in  Syria 
which  may  b'^.  considered  as  traditionati  from  the 
tarlieit  tinier    of  which  the  Greek  is  a  correct 
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translation;  its  seeds  are  used  for  the  pame  pur- 
poses as  mustard;  and  in  a  country  where  trees 
are  not  plentiful,  that  is,  the  shores  of  the  lake  of 
Tiberias,  this  tree  is  said  to  abound,  that  is  in  th« 
very  locality  where  the  parable  was  spoken " 
{Treatise  on  the  Mustard-tree,  etc.,  p.  2-1). 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  adduced  by 
Dr.  Royle  in  support  of  his  argument,  we  confess 
ourselves  unable  to  believe  that  the  subject  of  the 
mustard-tree  of  Scripture  is  thus  finally  settled. 
But,  before  the  claims  of  the  Salvadora  persica 
are  discussed,  it  will  be  well  to  consider  whether 
some  mustard-plant  (Sinapis)  may  not  after  all 
be  the  mustard-tree  of  the  parable:  at  any  rate 
this  opinion  has  been  held  by  many  writers,  who 
appear  never  to  have  entertained  any  doubt  upon 
the  subject.  Hiller,  Celsius,  Kosenmiiller,  who  all 
studied  the  botany  of  the  Bible,  and  older  writers, 
such  as  Erasmus,  Zegerus,  Grotius,  are  content  to 
believe  that   some  common   mustard-plant  is  the 


Salvadora  Persica. 

plant  of  the  parable;  and  more  recently  Mr.  Lam- 
bert in  his  "  Note  on  the  Mustard-plant  of  Scrip- 
ture" (see  Linnean  Trans,  vol.  xvii.  p.  449),  has 
argued  in  behalf  of  the  Sinapis  nigra. 

The  objection  commonly  made  against  any  Sina- 
pis being  the  plant  of  the  parable  is,  that  the 
seed  grew  into  "  a  tree  "  (dei/Spov),  or  as  St.  Luke 
has  it,  "  a  great  tree "  {Seudpov  yue'^o),  in  the 
branches  of  which  the  fowls  of  the  air  are  said  to 
come  and  lodge.  Now  in  answer  to  the  above 
objection  it  is  urged  with  great  truth,  that  the 
expression  is  figurative  and  oriental,  and  that  in  a 
proverbial  simile  no  literal  accuracy  is  to  be  ex- 
pected ;  it  is  an  error,  for  which  the  lai  guage  of 
Scripture  is  not  accountable,  to  assert,  as  Dr.  Royle 
and  some  others  have  done,  that  the  passage  im- 
plies that  birds  "built  their  nests"  in  the  tree,  the 
Greek  word  KaTaa-KTfvSc*}  has  no  such  meaning,  the 
word  merely  means  "  to  settle  or  rest  upon  "  any 
thing  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time;  the  birds  came, 
'■'■  insidendi  et  versandi  causa ''^  as  Hiller  {Hiero^ 
phyi.  ii.  63)  explains  the  phrase:  nor  is  there  anj 
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jccasioii  to  suppose  that  the  expression  "  fowls  of 
the  air"  denotes  any  other  tlian  the  smaller  inses- 
toi'ial  kinds,  linnets,  finches,  etc.,  and  not  the 
"  aquatic  fowls  by  the  lake  side,  or  partridges  and 
pigeons  hovering  over  the  rich  plain  of  Gennesa- 
reth,"  which  Prof.  Stanley  {S.  cf-  P.  p.  427)  recog- 
nizes as  ''  the  birds  that  came  and  devoured  the 
seed  by  the  way-side  "  — for  the  larger  birds  are 
wild  and  avoid  the  way-side  —  or  as  those  "which 
took  refuge  in  the  spreading  branches  of  the  mus- 
tard-tree." Killer's  explanation  is  probably  the 
correct  one ;  that  the  birds  came  and  settled  on  the 
mustard-plant  for  the  sake  of  the  seed,  of  which 
they  are  very  fond.  Again,  whatever  the  crivairi 
may  be,  it  is  expressly  said  tx)  be  an  herb,  or  more 
properly  "  a  garden  herb  "  {\a.xayou,  olus).  As 
to  tlie  plant  being  called  a  "tree"  or  a  "great 
tree,"  the  expression  is  not  only  an  oriental  one, 
but  it  is  clearly  spoken  with  reference  to  some  other 
thing;  the  aivain  with  respect  to  the  other  herbs 
of  the  garden  may,  considering  the  size  to  which 
it  grows,  justly  be  called  "  a  great  tree,''^  though 


Sinapis  Nigra. 

of  sourse,  with  respect  to  trees  properly  so  named, 
it  could  not  be  called  one  at  all.  This,  or  a  some- 
what similar  explanation  is  given  by  Celsius  and 
Hiller,  and  old  commentators  generally,  and  we 
conffess  we  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  be 
satisfied  with  it.  Irby  and  Mangles  mention  the 
large  size  which  the  mustard-plant  attains  in  Pales- 
tine. In  their  journey  from  Bysan  to  Adjeloun, 
in  the  Jordan  Valley,  they  crossed  a  small  plain 
very  thickly  covered  with  herbage,  particularly  the 
mustard-plant,  which  reached  as  high  as  their 
horses' heads.  (Tj-oty.  March  12.)  Dr.  Kitto  says 
^is   plant    was    probably   the    Sinapis   orientalis 


a  Dr.  Hooker  has  read  the  proof-sheet  of  this  article, 
ind  returned  it  with  the  following  remarks  :  "  I  quite 
ngree  with  all  you  say  about  Mustard.  My  best  in- 
Ibrmants  laughed  at  the  idea  of  the  Salvadora  persica 
alther  being  the  mustard,  or  as  being  sufficiently  well 
LDOWD  to  be  made  use  of  in  a  parable  at  all.     I  am 


MUSTARD 

(nigra),  which  attains  under  a  favoring  clitnate  i 
stature  which  it  will  not  reach  in  our  country 
Dr.  Thomson  also  (The  Land  and  the  Book,  p 
414)  says  he  has  seen  the  Wild  Mustard  on  th« 
7-ich  plain  of  Akkar  as  tall  as  the  horse  and 
the  rider.  Now,  it  is  clear  from  Scripture  that  th« 
aiuavi  was  cultivated  in  our  Lord's  time,  the  seed 
a  "man  took  and  sowed  in  his  field;"  St.  Luke 
says,  "cast  into  his  garden:"  if  then,  the  wild 
plant  on  the  rich  plain  of  Akkar  grows  as  high  as 
a  man  on  horseback,  it  might  attain  to  the  same 
or  a  greater  height  when  in  a  cultivated  garden; 
and  if,  as  I^y  Callcott  has  observed,  we  take  into 
account  the  very  low  plants  and  shrubs  upon  which 
birds  often  roost,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  some 
common  mustard-plant  is  able  to  fulfill  all  the 
Scriptural  demands.  As  to  the  story  of  the  Habbi 
Simeon  Ben  Calaphtha  having  in  his  garden  a 
mustard-plant,  into  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
climb  as  men  climb  into  a  fig-tree,  it  can  only  be 
taken  for  what  Talmudical  statements  generally 
are  worth,  and  must  be  quite  insufficient  to  afford 
grounds  for  any  argument.  But  it  may  be  asked 
Why  not  accept  the  explanation  that  the  Salva- 
dora pei-sica  is  the  tree  denoted  ?  —  a  tree  which 
will  literally  meet  all  the  demands  of  the  parable. 
Because,  we  answer,  where  the  commonly  received 
opinion  can  be  shown  to  be  in  full  accordance  with 
the  Scriptural  allusions,  there  is  no  occasion  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  it;  and  again,  because  at  present 
we  know  nothing  certain  of  the  occurrence  of  the 
Salvadora  persica  in  Palestine,  except  that  it 
occurs  in  the  small,  tropical,  low  valley  of  Engedi, 
near  the  Dead  Sea,  from  whence  Dr.  Hooker  saw 
specimens,  but  it  is  evidently  of  rare  occurrence. 
Mr.  Ameuny  says  he  had  seen  it  all  along  the 
banks  of  the  Jordan,  near  the  lake  of  Tiberias  and 
Damascus ;  but  this  statement  is  certainly  errone- 
ous. We  know  from  Pliny,  Dioscorides,  and  other 
Greek  and  Koman  writers,  that  mustard-seeds  were 
much  valued,  and  were  used  as  a  condiment;  and 
it  is  more  probable  that  the  Jews  of  our  Lord's 
time  were  in  the  habit  of  making  a  similar  use  of 
the  seeds  of  some  common  mustard  (Sinajns),  than 
that  they  used  to  plant  in  their  gardens  the  seed  of 
a  tree  which  certainly  cannot  fulfill  the  Scriptural 
demand  of  being  called  "a  pot-herb." 

The  expression  "  which  is  indeed  the  least  of  all 
seeds,"  is  in  all  probability  hyperbolical,  to  denote 
a  very  small  seed  indeed,  as  there  are  many  seeds 
which  are  smaller  than  mustard.  "  The  Lord,  in 
his  popular  teaching,"  says  Trench  (Notes  on  Par- 
ables, 108),  "adhered  to  the  popular  language;  " 
and  the  mustard-seed  was  used  proverbially  to  de- 
note anything  very  minute  (see  the  quotations  from 
the  Talmud  in  Buxtorf,  Lex.  Talm.  p.  322;  also  the 
Koran,  Sur.  31). 

I'he  parable  of  the  mustard-plant  may  be  thus 
paraphrased  :  "  The  Gospel  dispensation  is  like 
a  grain  of  mustard  -seed  which  a  man  sowed  in  his 
garden,  which  indeed  is  one  of  the  least  of  all 
seeds;  but  which,  when  it  springs  up,  becomes  -a 
tall,  branched  plant,  on  the  branches  of  which  th« 
birds  come  and  settle  seeking  their  food."  « 

W.  H. 


satisfied  that  it  is  a  very  rare  plant  in  Syria,  and  i« 
probably  confined  to  the  hot,  low,  sub-tropical  Enged.' 
valley,  where  various  othor  Indian  and  Arabian  typefl 
appear  at  the  UUi7na  Tkule  of  their  northern  wan 
derings.  Of  the  mustard-plants  which  I  saw  ou  tht 
banks  of  the  Jrrdan,  one  was  10  feet  high    drawl 


MUTH-LABBEN 

*  The  writer,  iu  crossing  the  Plain  of  Akka 
fct>m  Bii-wehy  on  the  north  side,  to  Mount  Carrael, 
m  the  south,  met  with  a  field  —  a  little  forest  it 
might  ahnost  be  called  —  of  the  common  mustard- 
plant  of  the  country.  It  was  in  blossom  at  the 
time,  full  grown;  in  some  cases,  as  measured,  six, 
seven,  and  nine  feet  high,  with  a  stem  or  trunk 
more  than  an  inch  thick,  throwing  out  branches  on 
every  side.  It  might  well  be  called  a  tree,  and 
certainly,  in  comparison  with  its  tiny  seed,  "a 
great  tree."  But  still  the  branches,  or  stems  of 
the  branches,  were  not  very  large,  and  to  the  eye 
did  not  appear  very  strong.  Can  the  birds,  I  said 
to  myself,  rest  upon  them  ?  Are  they  not  too  slight 
and  flexible  ?  Will  they  not  bend  or  break  beneath 
the  superadded  weight  ?  At  that  very  instant,  as 
I  stood  and  revolved  the  thought,  lo !  one  of  the 
fowls  of  heaven  stopped  iu  its  flight  through  the 
air,  alighted  down  on  one  of  the  branches,  which 
hardly  moved  beneath  the  shock,  and  then  began, 
perched  there  before  my  eyes,  to  warble  forth  a 
strain  of  the  richest  music. 

In  this  occurrence  every  condition  of  the  parable 
was  fully  met.  As  remarked  above,  the  Greek  ex- 
pression does  not  say  that  tlie  birds  build  their  nests 
among  such  branches,  but  hght  upon  them  or  make 
their  abode  among  them.  [Nests,  Amer.  ed.] 
This  plant  is  not  only  common  in  Palestine  in  a 
wild  state,  but  is  cultivated  in  gardens  (comp.  Matt. 
xiii.  31).  This  circumstance  shows  that  the  Khai-- 
dal  or  mustard-tree  of  the  Arabs  {Salvadora  per- 
sica)  cannot  be  meant,  for  that  grows  wild  only. 
Certain  birds  are  fond  of  the  seeds,  and  seek  them 
as  food.  The  associating  of  the  birds  and  this 
plant  as  in  the  parable  was  the  more  natural  on 
that  account.  Further,  see  Tristram,  Nat.  Hist, 
of  the  Bible,  p.  472  f.  H. 

MUTH-LAB'BEN.  "  To  the  chief  nmsician 
upon  Muth-Labben  "  ("J!2  /  P^J2  ^V  '.  vittp  tuv 
Kpv^iujv  rov  viov-  pro  occuUis  Jilu)  is  the  title  of 
Ps.  ix.,  which  has  given  rise  to  infinite  conjecture. 
Two  difficulties  ui  connection  with  it  have  to  be 
resolved :  first,  to  determine  the  true  reading  of  the 
Hebrew,  and  then  to  ascertain  its  meaning.  Neither 
of  these  points  has  been  satisfactorily  explained. 
It  is  evident  that  the  LXX.  and  Vulgate  must 
have  read  nS^bl?  727,  "  concerning  the  mys- 
teries," and  so  the  Arabic  and  Ethiopic  versions. 
The  Targum,  Synmachus,«  and  Jerome,''  in  his 
translation  of  the  Hebrew,  adhered  to  the  received 
text,  while  Aquila,''  retaining  the  consonants  as 
they  at  present  stand,  read  al-muth  as  one  word, 
n^ttb^,  "  youth,"  which  would  be  the  regular 
form  of  the  abstract  noun,  though  it  does  not 
occur   in    BibUcal   Hebrew.      In    support    of  the 

'eading  mi!^  vl?  as  one  word,  we  have  the  au- 
thority of  28  of  Kennicott's  MSS.,  and  the  asser- 
tion of  Jarchi  that  he  had  seen  it  so  written,  as  in 
Ps.  xlviii.  14,  in  the  Great  Masorah.  If  the  read- 
mg  of  the  Vulgate  and  LXX.  be  correct  with  regard 
to  the  consonants,  the  words  might  be  pointed 
fius,  niDb^  b!^»  'al  'dldmoth,  "  upon  Ala-- 
^oth,"  as  in  the  title  of  Ps.  xlvi.,  and  ^^^  is 
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possibly  a  fragment  of  PTHp  "^3^7,  libne  Kor(v\ 
"  for  the  sons  of  Korah,"  which  appears  in  the 
same  title.  At  any  rate,  such  a  reading  would 
have  the  merit  of  being  intelligible,  which  is  more 
than  can  be  said  of  most  explanations  which  have 
been  given.  But  if  the  Masoretic  reading  be  the 
true  one,  it  is  hard  to  attach  any  meaning  to  it. 
The  Targum  renders  the  title  of  the  Psahn,  —  <'  on 
the  death  of  the  man  who  came  forth  from  between 

(1"^]II)  ^^6  camps,"  alluding  to  Gohath,  the  Philis- 
tine champion  (D^5**?rj  ^''^i  1  Sam.  xvil.  4). 
That  David  composed  the  psalm  as  a  triumphal 
song  upon  the  slaughter  of  his  gigantio  adversary 
was  a  tradition  which  is  mentioned  by  Kimchi 
merely  as  an  o«  dit.  Others  render  it  "on  the 
death  of  the  son,"  and  apply  it  to  Absalom ;  but, 
as  Jarchi  remarks,  there  is  nothing  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  psalm  to  warrant  such  an  application. 
He  mentions  another  interpretation,  which  appears 
to  have  commended  itself  to  Grotius  and  Hengsten- 
berg,  by  which  labbtn  is  an  anagram  of  nab(d,  and 
the  psalm  is  referred  to  the  death  of  Nabal,  but  the 
Rabbinical  commentator  had  the  good  sense  to  re- 
ject it  as  untenable,  though  there  is  as  little  to  bs 
said  in  favor  of  his  own  view.  His  words  are  — 
"  but  1  say  that  this  song  is  of  the  future  to  come, 
when  the  childhood  and  youth  of  Israel  shall  be 

made  white  (^^vn"^),  and  their  righteousness  be 
revealed  and  their  salvation  draw  nigh,  when  Esau 
and    his   seed   shall  be  blotted  out."      He  takes 

n^^S^X'  aa  one  word,  signifying   "  youth,"  and 

^37  ^=  ^S7  V'  "  to  whiten."  Menahem,  a  com- 
mentator quoted  by  Jarchi,  interprets  the  title  as 
addressed  "  to  the  musician  upon  the  stringed  in- 
struments  called    Alamoth,   to  instruct,"    taking 

■jab  as  if  it  were  T^*?^  o«"  P.'^^b-  Donesh 
supposes  that  labben  was  the  name  of  a  man  who 
warred  with  David  in  those  days,  and  to  whom 
reference  is  made  as  "  the  wicked  "  in  verse  5. 
Arama  (quoted  by  Dr.  Gill  in  his  Exposition)  iden- 
tifies him  with  Saul.  As  a  last  resource  Kimchi 
suggests  that  the  title  was  intended  to  convey  in- 
structions to  the  Levite  minstrel  Ben,  whose  name 
occurs  in  1  Chr.  xv.  18,  among  the  temple  choir, 
and  whose  brethren  played  "  with  psalteries  on 
Alamoth."  There  is  reason,  however,  to  suspect 
that  the  reading  in  this  verse  is  corrupt,  as  the 
name  is  not  repeated  with  the  others  in  verse  20. 
There  stiU  remain  to  be  noticed  the  conjectuies  of 
Delitzsch,  that  Muth-labben  denotes  the  tone  or 
melody  with  the  words  of  the  song  associated  with 
it,  of  others  that  it  was  a  musical  instrument,  and 
of  Hupfeld  that  it  was  the  commencement  of  an 
old  song,  either  signifying  "die  for  the  son,"  or 
"death  to  the  son."  Hitzig  and  others  regard  it 
as  an  abbreviation  containing  a  reference  to  Ps. 
xlviii.  14.  The  difficulty  of  the  question  is  suflS- 
ciently  indicated  by  the  explanation  which  Geseniua 
himself  ( Tlies.  p.  741,  a)  was  driven  to  adopt,  that 
the  title  of  the  psalm  signified  that  it  was  "  to  be 
chanted  by  boys  with  virgins'  voices." 

The  renderings  of  the  LXX.  and  Vulgate  in- 
duced the  early  Christian  commentators  to  refei 


ip  among  bushes,  etc.,  and  not  thicker  than  whip- 
«oni.  I  was  told  it  was  a  well-known  condiment,  and 
sultiTated  by  the  Arabs ;  it  is  the  coaunon  wild  Sin- 
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the  psalm  to  the  Messiah.  Aujiustiiie  understands  |  Myn.  (called  Dembra  by  the  Greeks)  is  reniark- 
"the  son  "  as  "the  only  bes^otten  son  of  Ciod."  |  able  still  for  its  remains  of  varioiirt  iteriods  of  his- 
The  Syriac  version  is  (luoted  in  support  of  tliis  in- ;  tory.  The  tombs,  enriched  with  ornament,  and 
terpretation,  but  the  titles  of  the  I'sahns  in  tiiat  many  of  them  having  inscriptions  in  the  ancient 
version  are  generally  constructed  without  any  ref- 1  Lycian  character,  show  that  it  must  have  been 
erence  to  the  Hebrew,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  j  wealthy  in  early  times  Its  enormous  theatre  at- 
appealed  to  as  an  autliority.  tests  its  considerable  population  in  what  niay  be 

On  all  accounts  it  seems  extremely  probable  that 'called  its  Greek  age.  In  the  deep  gorge  which 
the  title  in  its  present  form  is  only  a  fragment  of  [  leads  hito  the  mountains  is  a  large  Byzantine 
the  original,  which  may  liavo  been  in  full  what  has  |  church,  a  relic  of  the  Christianity  which  may  have 
been  suggested  above.  But,  in  the  words  of  the  i  begim  with  St.  Paul's  visit.  It  is  reasonable  to 
Assembly's  Annotations,  "  when  all  hath  been  said  conjecture  that  this  may  have  been  a  metropolitan 
that  can  be  said,  the  conclusion  must  be  the  same  I  church,  inasmuch  as  we  find  that  when  Lycia  was 
as  before;  that  these  titles  are  very  uncertain  |  a  province,  in  the  later  Roman  empire,  Myra  was 
things,  if  not  altogether  unknown  in  these  days."    |  its  capital  [Hierod.  p.  684).    In  later  times  it  was 

W.  A.  W.      I  curiously  called  the  port  of  the  Adriatic,  and  visited 

*  MUZZLE.      [Ox.]  j  by  Anglo-Saxon  travellers  (/s a Wy  Traveh  in  Pales- 

MYN'DUS  (Muj/Sos),  a  town  on  the  coast  of  '  <"ie.  PP-  33,  138).     Legend  says  that  St.  Nicholas, 

Cakia,  between  Miletus  and  Halicarxassus.  \  the  patron  saint  of  the  modem  Greek  sailors,  was 


1 


The  convenience  of  its  position  in  regard  to  trade  [ 
was  f)r()l)ably  the  reason  why  we  find  in  1  Mace.  ' 
XV.  23  that  it  was  the  residence  of  a  Jewish  popu-  ! 
lation.     Its  ships  were  well  known  in  very  early  { 
tin)es  (Herod,  v.  33),  and  its  harbor  is  specially 
mentioned  by  Strabo  (xiv.  658).     The  name  still 
lingers  in  the  modern  Mentesche,  though  the  re-  i 
mains  of  the  city  are  probably  at  Gutnishlu,  where  ! 
Admiral  Beaufort  found  an  ancient  pier  and  other 
ruins.  J.  S.  H. 

M Y'RA  (to  Mvpa  [ointments :  Vulg.  Lystm] ), 
an  important  town  in  Lycia,  and  interesting  to  us 
as  the  place  wliere  St.  Paul,  on  his  voyage  to  Rome 
(Acts  xxvii.  5),  was  removed  from  the  Adramyttian 
ship  which  had  brought  him  from  Caesarea,  and 
entered   tlie  Alexandrian    ship   in  which    he  was 


born  at  Pataka,  and  buried  at  Myra,  and  his  sup- 
posed relics  were  taken  to  St.  Petersburg  by  a  Rus- 
sian frigate  durintr  the  Greek  revolution. 

The  remains  of  Myra  have  had  the  advantage  of 
very  full  description  by  the  followiiifr  travellers: 
Leake,  Beaufort,  Fellows,  Texier,  and  Spratt  and 
Forbe.s.  ,7.   S.   H. 

MYRRH,  the  representative  in  the  A.  V.  of 
the  Hebrew  words  Mar  and  Lot. 

1.  Moi'  ("1^  :  ajxipva,  cTTaKT-h,  fxvpvivos, 
kp6kos:  myrrha,myrrhinus,imjrrha)  is  mentioned 
i  in  Ex  XXX.  23,  as  one  of  the  ingredients  of  the 
j  ''oil  of  holy  ointment;  "  in  Esth  ii.  12,  as  one  of 
j  the  substances  used  in  the  purification  of  women; 
I  in  Ps.  xlv.  8,  Prov.  vii.  17,  and  in  several  passages 


wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Malta.    [Adkamyttium.I  I  ^"  Canticles,  as  a  perfume.     The  Greek  cfiipva 


The  travellers  had  availed  themselves  of  the  first  of !  °«^"'"^'  "\  ^^^^^-  "•  ^  amongst  the  gifts  brought 

by  the  wise  men  to  the  infant  Jesus,  and  in  Mark 
XV,  23,  it  is  said  that  "  wine  mingled  with  myrrh  " 


these  vessels  because  their  course  to  Italy  necessa- 
rily took  them  past  the  coasts  of  the  province  of 
Asia  (ver.  2),  expecting  in  .some  harbor  on  these 
coasts  to  find  another  vessel  bound  to  the  west- 
ward.    This  expectation  was  fulfilled  (ver.  6). 

It  might  be  asked  how  it  hapi)ened  that  an  Alex- 
andrian ship  bound  for  Italy  was  so  far  out  of  her 
course  as  to  be  at  Myra.  This  question  is  easily 
answered  by  those  who   have  some   acquaintance 


{oivos  eafjLvpiaixevos)  was  offered  to,  but  refused 
by,  our  Lord  on  the  cross.  Myrrh  was  also  used 
for  embalming  (see  John  xix.  39,  and  Herod,  ii.  86). 
Various  conjectures  have  been  made  as  to  the  real 
nature  of  the  substance  denoted  by  the  Hebrew  mor 
i  (see  Celsius,  Ilitrob.  i.  522);  and  much  doubt  has 
I  existed  as  to  the  countries  in  which  it  is  produced. 


with  the  navigation  of  the  Levant.     M}ra  is  nearly  [ 


According  to  the  testimony  of  Herodotus  (iii 


107) 
dueriorthof  Alexandria,"the"harbors"inThe^"iel2h'  ^  ''^h    Theophrastus    (ix.  4,   §  1) 


borhood  are  numerous  and  good,  the  mountains  l^'^^orus  Siculus  (ii.  49),  Strabo,  Pliny,  etc,  the 
high  and  easily  seen,  and  the  current  sets  along  the  '  ^''^^  ^•^'''^^  produces  myrrh  grows  in  Arabia  -  Pliny 
coast  to  the  westward  (Smith's  Voyaae  and  Ship-  '  (''^  1^)  says,  m  different  parts  of  Arabia,  and 
wreck  of  St.  Paul).  Moreover,  to  say  nothing  of  ^^^^''t*  that  there  are  several  kinds  o  myrrh  both 
the  possibility  of  landing  or  taking  in  passengers  or  i  ^'^^^^  ^"^  cultivated  :  it  is  probable  that  under  the 
goods,  the  wind  was  blowing  about  this  time  con-  I  "^"^«  "^  '''y'''"'  ^'«  '"  de.scribmg  difl^Vrent  resinous 
tinuously  and  violently  from  the  N.  W  ,  and  the  Productions.  Theophrastus,  who  is  generally  pretty 
same   weather   which    impeded    the    Adramyttian 


ship  (ver.  4)  would  be  a  hindrance  to  the  Alexan 
drian  (see  ver.  7 ;  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul, 
ch.  xxiii.). 

Some  unimportant  MSS.  having  Avcrrpa  in  this 
passage,  Grotius  conjectured  that  the  true  reading 
might  be  Af/^wpa  ( Bentleii  Critica  Sacra,  ed.  A.  A. 
Ellis).  This  supposition,  though  ingenious,  is  quite 
unnecessary.  Both  Limyra  and  Myra  were  well 
known  among  the  maritime  cities  of  Lycia.  The 
harbor  of  the  latter  was  strictly  Andriace,  distant 
from  it  between  two  and  three  miles,  but  the  river 
was  navigable  to  the  city  (Appian,  B  C  iv.  82). 


a  From  root   "1"^^,    "  to  drop." 

b  Plutarch,  however,  was  probably  in  error,  and 


accurate  in  his  observations,  remarks  (ix  4,  §  1' 
that  myrrh  is  ])roduced  in  the  middle  of  Arabia, 
around  Saba  and  Adramytta.  Some  ancient  wri- 
ters, as  Propertius  (i.  2,  3)  and  Oppian  (Ilalieut. 
iii.  403),  speak  of  myrrh  as  found  in  Syria  (see  also 
Belon,  Observ.  ii.  ch  80);  others  conjecture  India 
and  ^Ethiopia;  Plutarch  {Is.  et  Osir.  p.  383)  asserts 
that  it  is  produced  in  Egypt,  and  is  there  called 
B(d.  "The  fact,"  observes  Dr.  Ro^le  (s.  v.  Mdi; 
Kitto's  CycL),  "of  myrrh  being  called  bal  among 
the  Egyptians  is  extremely  curious,  for  bul  is  the 
Sanscrit  bola,  the  name  for  myrrh  throughout 
India."'' 

It  would  appear  that  the  ancients  generally  are 


has  confounded  the  Coptic  sal,  "  myrrh,"  with  bat, 
"an  eye."    See  Jablonski,  Opusc.  i.  49,  ed.  te  Water. 
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eomect  in  what  they  state  of  the  locaJties  where 
myrrh .  is  produced,  for  Ehrenberg  and  Hempricl 
have  proved  that  myrrh  is  found  in  Arabia  Fehx 
thus  confirming  the  statements  of  Theophrastus 
and  Pliny;  and  Mr.  Johnson  {Travels  in  Abyssinin, 
i.  249)  found  myrrh  exuding  from  cracks  in  the 
back  of  a  tree  in  Koran-hedulaa  in  Adal,  and 
Forsk4l  mentions  two  m}Trh-producing  trees, 
Amyiis  Kataf  and  Amyris  Ka/'al,  as  occurring 
near  Haes  in  Arabia  Felix.  The  myrrh-tree  which 
Ehrenberg  and  Hemprich  found  in  the  borders  of 
Arabia  Felix,  and  that  which  Mr.  Johnson  saw  in 
Abyssinia,  are  believed  to  be  identical;  the  tree  is 
the  Bnlsmnodenrlron  myrrha^  "  a  low,  thorny, 
ragged-looking  tree,  with  bright  trifoliate  leaves:  " 
it  is  probably  the  Murr  of  Abu  '1  Fadli,  of  which 
he  says  "  murr  is  the  Arabic  name  of  a  thorny  tree 
like  an  acacia,  from  which  flows  a  white  liquid, 
irhich  thickens  and  becomes  a  gum." 


Balsamodendron  Myrrha. 

That  myrrh  has  been  long  exported  from  Africa 
we  learn  from  Arrian,  who  mentions  (Tfivpva  as  one 
of  the  articles  of  export  from  the  ancient  district 
of  Barbaria:  the  Egyptians  perhaps  obtained  their 
myrrh  from  the  country  of  the  Troglodytes  (Nubia), 
33  the  best  wild  myrrh-trees  are  said  by  Pliny 
(xii.  15)  to  come  from  that  district.  Pliny  states 
also  that  "  the  Sabsei  even  cross  the  sea  to  procure 
it  in  the  country  of  the  Troglodytae."  From  what 
Athenaeus  (xv.  689)  says,  it  would  appear  that 
mjrrh  was  imported  into  Egypt,  and  that  the 
Greeks  received  it  from  thence.  Dioscorides  de- 
scribes many  kinds  of  myrrh  under  various  names, 
for  which  see  Sprengel's  Annotations,  i.  73,  &c. 

The  Balsamodendron  ?nyrrhn,  which  produces 
the  myrrh  of  commerce,  has  a  wood  and  bark  which 
emit  a  strong  odor;  the  gum  which  exudes  from 
ihe  bark  is  at  first  oily,  but  becomes  hard  by  ex- 
oosure  to  the  air:  it  belongs  to  the  natural  ord« 
Terebinthacece.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
his  tree  is  identical  with  the  Murr  of  Abu'l  Fadli, 
the  (TjLLvpva  of  the  Greek  writers,  the  "  stillata  cor- 
Mce  myrrha  "  of  Ovid  and  the  Latin  writers,  and 
he  TtiSr  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

The  "wine  mingled  with  myrrh,"  which  the 
iomao  soldiem  presented  to  our  Lord  on  the  cross. 
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was  given,  according  to  the  opinion  of  some  com- 
mentators, in  order  to  render  him  less  sensitive  to 
pain ;  but  there  are  differences  of  opinion  on  thii 
subject,  for  which  see  Gall. 

2.  Lot  {X^P  :  (TTaKT-ff :  stacte),  erroneously 
translated  "myrrh"  in  the  A.  V.  in  Gen.  xxxvii. 
25,  xliii.  11,  the  only  two  passages  where  the  word 
is  found,  is  generally  considered  to  denote  the  odor- 
ous resin  which  exudes  from  the  branches  of  the 
Cislus  cveticus,  known  by  the  name  of  ladanum 
or  labdanum.  It  is  clear  that  lot  cannot  signify 
"  myrrh,"  which  is  not  produced  in  Palestine,  yet 
the  Scriptm^al  passages  in  Genesis  speak  of  this  8ul>- 
I  being  exported  from  Gilead  into  Egypt. 


Obtofl  CrBticus. 


Ladanum  was  known  to  the  early  Greeks,  for 
Herodotus  (iii.  107,  112)  mentions  xiihavov,  or 
Xa^auov,  as  a  product  of  Arabia,  and  says  it  is 
found  "  sticking  like  gum  to  the  beards  of  he-goats, 
which  collect  it  from  the  wood;"  similar  is  the 
testimony  of  Dioscorides  (i.  128),  who  says  that  the 
best  kind  is  "  odorous,  in  color  inclining  to  green, 
easy  to  soften,  fat,  free  from  particles  of  sand  and 
dirt;  such  is  that  kind  which  is  produced  in  Cyprus, 
but  that  of  Arabia  and  Libya  is  inferior  in  quality." 
There  are  several  species  of  Cisfus,  all  of  which  are 
believed  to  yield  the  gum  ladanum :  but  the  species 
mentioned  by  Dioscorides  is  in  all  probability  iden- 
tical with  the  one  which  is  found  in  Palestine, 
namely,  the  Cistus  creticus  (Strand,  Flor.  PalcesL 

a  From  root  10^7,  "  *o  cover ;  ♦'  the  gum  coTeriag 
tne  plant. 
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No.  289),  The  C  ladnniferus,  a  native  of  Spain 
and  PortughJ,  produces  the  greatest  quantity  of  the 
ladanum ;  it  has  a  white  flower,  while  that  of  the 
C.  ci'eiicus  is  rose-colored.  Tournefort  ( Voyage, 
\.  79)  has  given  an  interesting  account  of  the  mode 
in  which  the  gum  ladanum  is  gathered,  and  has 
figured  the  instrument  conmionly  employed  by  the 
people  of  Candia  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  it. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Hebrew  lot,  the 
Arabic  ladnn,  the  Greek  \i\davov,  the  Latin  and 
English  ladanum,  are  identical  (see  Rosenmiiller, 
BU)  But.  p.  158;  Celsius,  Hierob.  i.  288).  Ladanum 
waa  formerly  much  used  as  a  stimulant  in  medicine, 
Knd  is  now  of  repute  amongst  the  Turks  as  a  per- 
ftime. 

The  Cistus  belongs  to  the  Natural  order  Cista- 
eece,  the  Rock-rose  family.  W.  H. 

MYRTLE  {Oinf  hadas:  /ivpaluv,  6pos:^ 
myrtus,  myrtetum).  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
A.  V.  is  correct  in  its  translation  of  the  Hebrew 
word,  for  all  the  old  versions  are  agreed  upon  the 
point,  and  the  identical  noun  occurs  in  Arabic  — 
in  the  dialect  of  Yemeu,  S.  Arabia  —  as  the  name 
of  the  "  myrtle."  « 

Mention  of  the  mjTtle  is  made  in  Neh.  viii.  15; 
Is.  xli.  19,  Iv.  13 ;  Zech.  i.  8,  10,  11.  When  the 
Fea8t  of  Taberoacles  was  celebrated  by  the  Jews  on 


Myrtus  commtiiib 

the  return  from  Babylon,  the  people  of  Jerusalem 
were  ordered  to  "  go  forth  unto  the  mount  and 
fetch  olive-branches,  and  pine-branches,  and  myrtle- 
branches,  and  to  make  booths."  The  prophet 
Isaiah  foretells  the  coming  golden  age  of  Israel, 
when  the  Lord  shall  plant  in  the  wilderness  "  the 
Bliittah-tree  and  the  myrtle-tree  and  the  oil-tree." 
The  modern  Jews  still  adorn  with  myrtle  the  booths 
and  sheds  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  Myrtles 
{Afyi'ius  amimunis)  will  grow  either  on  hills  or  in 
ralleys,  but  it  is  in  the  latter  locality  where  they 


«  The  derivation  of  this  word  Is  uncertain  ;  but  iee 
M  Hebrew  Lexicons. 

6  The  LXX.  reading  D^HnH,  instead  of  D'^DIH. 
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attain  to  their  greatest  perfection,  formerly,  aa 
we  learn  from  Nehemiah  (viii.  15),  myrtles  grew 
on  the  hills  about  Jerusalem.  "  On  Olivet,"  sayi 
Prof.  Stanley,  "  nothing  is  now  to  be  seen  but  the 
olive  and  the  fig  tree: "  on  some  of  the  hills,  how- 
ever, near  Jerusalem,  Hasselquist  ( Trav.  127,  I>ond. 
1766)  observed  the  myrtle.  Dr.  Hooker  says  it  ii 
not  uncommon  in  Samaria  and  Galilee.  Irby  and 
Mangles  (p.  222)  describe  the  rivers  from  Tripoli 
towards  Galilee  as  having  their  banks  covered  with 
myrtles  (see  also  Kitto,  Phys.  Hut.  of  Palest,  p. 
268). 

The  myrtle  {hadas)  gave  her  name  to  Iladassah 
or  Esther  (Esth.  ii.  7);  the  Greek  names  Myrtilus, 
Myrtoessa,  etc.,  have  a  similar  origin.  There  are 
several  species  of  the  genus  Myrlus,  but  the 
Myrtus  communis  is  the  only  kind  denoted  by  the 
Hebrew  hadas:  it  belongs  to  the  natural  order 
iMyrtacece,  and  is  too  well  known  to  need  descrip- 
tion. W.  H. 

*  The  myrtle  is  found  very  widely  distributee! 
through  Mt.  Lebanon,  and  on  the  whole  sea-coast. 
I  have  collected  it  as  far  north  as  the  plain  of 
Lattakiyeh.     The  black  berries  are  eaten  in  Syria. 

The  bush  is  known  by  the  two  names  of  As,  lyj}, 

and  Rihan,  i^L:^)*     The  dried  leaves  of  this 

plant  are  employed  by  the  natives  as  a  stuffing  for 
the  beds  of  children,  with  the  idea  that  their  odor 
is  promotive  of  health,  and  that  they  keep  off 
vermin.  G.  E.  P. 

MY'SIA  (Muo-Ia).  If  we  were  required  to  fix 
the  exact  limits  of  this  northwestern  district  of 
Asia  Minor,  a  long  discussion  might  be  necessary 
But  it  is  mentioned  only  once  in  the  N.  T.  (Acts 
xvi.  7,  8),  and  that  cursorily  and  in  reference  to  a 
passing  journey.  St.  Paul  and  his  companions,  on 
the  second  missionary  circuit,  were  divinely  pre- 
vented from  staying  to  preach  the  Gospel  either  in 
Asia  or  Bithynia.  They  had  then  come  Karh 
tV  Muo-i'ai',  and  they  were  directed  to  Troas, 
irapeXdSuT^^  t^v  MvaiaV,  which  means  either 
that  they  skirted  its  border,  or  that  they  passed 
through  the  district  without  staying  there.  In  fact 
the  best  description  that  can  be  given  of  Mysia 
at  this  time  is  that  it  was  the  region  about  the 
frontier  of  the  provinces  of  Asia  and  Bithynia. 
The  term  is  evidently  used  in  an  ethnological,  not  a 
political  sense.  Winer  compares  it,  in  this  point  of 
view,  to  such  German  terms  as  Suabia,  Breisgau, 
etc.  Illustrations  nearer  home  might  be  found  in 
such  districts  as  Craven  in  Yorkshire  or  Appin 
in  Argyllshire.  Assos  and  Adkamyttium  were 
both  in  Mysia.  Immediately  opposite  was  the 
island  of  Lesbos.  [Mitylene.]  Troas,  though 
within  the  same  range  of  country,  had  a  small 
district  of  its  own,  which  was  viewed  as  politically 
separate.  J.  S.  H. 

*  MYSTERY  (fiva-T-fipiou).  The  origin  and 
etymological  import  of  the  Greek  word  (/jLvcr-fipiov) 
are  partially  involved  in  doubt.  Its  claims  to  a 
Hebrew  derivation,  though  plausible,  are  undoubt- 
edly to  be  rejected.  It  evidently  stands  connected 
with  [iiffTiis,  one  initiated,  namely,  into  the  mya- 


Arabia  Felicis. 


(Heb.     Din).      Myrhui    idioma$ 
KanoTM  (Freytag,  Ar.  Lex.  «.  T  i 
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teries,  and  thus  with  fiv4a>j  to  initiate.  Thla  v«rb 
again  is  probably  from  fxico  ifii^oo)  to  close,  to 
$hut,  but  whether  the  eyes,  or  the  mouth,  seems 
ancertiiin.  If  the  former,  the  [xvcttt^s  may  either 
be  one  who  voluntarily  closes  his  bodily  eyes  that 
the  eye  of  his  spirit  may  be  opened,  or  one  who 
closes  them  as  it  were  in  death,  the  initiated  being 
regarded  as  dead  to  the  world  of  sense,  and  living 
only  in  the  world  of  unseen  realities.  If  the  latter, 
!ie  may  be  denominated  either  from  whispering 
secrets  with  compressed  lips,  or  from  taking  the 
vow  of  perpetual  silence  and  secrecy,  symbolized 
by  the  sealed  mouth.  Whichever  be  the  precise 
explanation,  tlie  etymology  of  /uLvarr-fjpiou  links  it 
first  naturally  with  religious  doctrines  and  symbols, 
and  secondly  with  trutlis  hidden  from  the  natural 
sense,  and  from  the  merely  natural  reason.  It 
points  to  facts  which  need  a  revehttion  {airoKd- 
\yi//is),  and  which  revelation  may  be  made  either 
by  the  sole  internal  influence  of  the  Spirit,  or  by 
this  conjointly  with  the  progress  of  outward  events. 
But  while  the  [xv(TTi]piov  thus  implies  something 
hidden,  and  inaccessible  to  the  unaided  reason, 
and  usually  also  of  weighty  import,  it  by  no  means 
necessarily  denotes  anything  strictly  mysterious 
and  incomprehensible.  The  fact  or  truth,  though 
requiring  to  be  revealed,  may,  when  revealed,  be 
of  a  very  elementary  character.  It  may  be  very 
adequately  made  known,  and  the  sole  condition  of 
the  reception  of  the  knowledge  is  a  spiritual  mind ; 
to  the  animal  {}\ivxiK6'i)  nian  the  outward  revela- 
tion is  of  course  made  in  vain  (1  Cor.  ii.  14). 

That  such  is  the  New  Testament  meaning  of 
fiva-T-fjpiou,  namely,  a  hidden  truth  unveiled,  but 
not  unknowable,  may  be  abundantly  demonstrated. 
Thus  Paul  speaks  of  "  knowing  all  mysteries  "  (1 
Cor.  xiii.  2),  and  prays  that  the  Colossians  may 
come  into  the  "  recognition  of  the  mysteries  of 
Christ"  (Col.  ii.  2).  Our  Lord  declares  to  his 
disciples  that  to  them  it  is  given  "to  know  the 
mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  God  "  (Matt.  xiii.  11; 
Mark  iv.  11);  and  even  the  person  speaking  with 
tongues,  who  "  with  the  spirit  speaketh  mysteries  " 
(1  Cor.  xiv.  2),  utters  what  is  unintelligible  indeed 
to  others,  but  not  to  himself. 

The  word  is  applied  in  the  New  Testament  to 
the  doctrines  and  facts  of  the  Gospel,  as  formerly 
hidden,  but  now  unveiled  both  by  outward  facts 
and  spiritual  communications.  The  kingdom  of 
heaven  (Matt.  xiii.  11),  the  doctrine  of  the  cross 
(1  Cor.  i.  18,  ii.  7),  the  resurrection  of  the  dead 
(1  Cor.  XV.  51),  are  the  great  New  Testament 
"  mysteries."  In  fact  the  entire  life  of  our  Lord 
in  its  various  cardinal  features  is  the  actual  un- 
veiled "great"  mystery  of  godliness  (1  Tim.  iii. 
16).  Special  mysteries  are  also  the  divine  purpose 
in  the  partial  hardening  of  Israel  (Rom.  xi.  25), 
tnd  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles  to  co-heirship 
with  tlie  Jews  (Eph.  iii.  5,  6).  In  accordance  too 
with  the  etymology  of  the  word,  it  applies  natu- 
rally to  the  hidden  import  of  parables  and  symbols, 
which,  as  partly  veiling  the  truths  they  set  forth, 
demand  a  d'^ine  elucidation.  Thus  the  hidden 
sense  of  the  Saviour's  parables  (Matt.  xiii.  11); 
the  import  of  the  seven  stws  and  seven  candle- 
sticks (Rev.  i.  20);  and  of  the  woman  clothed  in 
scarlet  (Rev.  xvii.  7);  the  deeper  significance  of 
maiTiage  as  syn.bolizing  the  union  of  Christ  and 
lis  Church  (Eph.  v.  32),  are  illustrations  of  this 
«K  of  the  term.  A.  C.  K. 
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NA'AM  (C^3  [pleasantness,  grace]:  NoJa 
[Alex.  Naa/*:]  Naham).  One  of  the  sons  of 
Caleb  the  son  of  Jephunneh  (1  Chr.  iv.  15). 

NA'AMAH  (nD5?5  [pleasing,  lovely])/!. 
(No6/ic{:  Noema.)  One  of  the  four  women  whoM 
names  are  preserved  in  the  records  of  the  world 
before  the  Flood;  all  except  Eve  being  Cainitea. 
She  was  daughter  of  Lamech  by  his  wife  ZiUah, 
and  sister,  as  is  expressly  mentioned,  to  Tubal-cain 
(Gen.  iv.  22  only).  No  reason  is  given  us  why 
these  women  should  be  singled  out  for  mention  ia 
the  genealogies;  and  in  the  absence  of  this  most 
of  the  commentators  have  sought  a  clew  in  th« 
significance  of  the  names  interpreted  as  Hebrew 
terms;  endeavoring,  in  the  characteristic  words  of 
one  of  the  latest  Jewish  critics,  by  "  due  energy  to 
strike  the  living  water  of  thought  even  out  of  the 
rocky  soil  of  dry  names"  (Kalisch,  Genesis,  p. 
149).  Thus  Naamah,  from  No' am,  *' sweet,  pleas- 
ant," signifies,  according  to  the  same  interpreter 
'<  the  lovely  beautiful  woman,"  and  this  and  othar 
names  in  the  same  genealogy  of  the  Cainites  are 
interpreted  as  tokens  that  the  human  race  at  this 
period  was  advancing  in  civilization  and  arts.  But 
not  only  are  such  deductions  at  all  times  hazard- 
ous and  unsatisfactory,  but  in  this  particular  in- 
stance it  is  surely  begging  the  question  to  assume 
that  these  early  names  are  Hebrew;  at  any  rate 
the  onus  prohandi  rests  on  those  who  make  im- 
portant deductions  from  such  slight  premises.  In 
the  Targum  Pseudojonathan,  Naamah  is  commemo- 
rated as  the  "  mistress  of  lamenters  and  singers;  " 
and  in  the  Samaritan  Version  her  name  is  given  as 
Zalkipha. 

2.  ([Rom.  Naa/tc^,  Noavci^,  Noo^ujuci;  Vat.  in 
1  K.  xiv.  21]  MaaxwAt;  Alex.  Naa^a,  Noofi/xa; 
Joseph.  Noo;uas:  Naa?na.)  Mother  of  king  Keho- 
boam  (1  K.  xiv.  21,  31;  a  2  Chr.  xii.  13).  On 
each  occasion  she  is  distinguished  by  the  title  "  the 
(not  'an,'  as  in  A.  V.)  Ammonite.''  She  was 
therefore  one  of  the  foreign  women  whom  Solo- 
mon took  into  his  establishment  (1  K.  xi.  1).  In 
the  LXX.  (1  K.  xii.  24,  answering  to  xiv.  31  of 
the  Hebrew  text)  she  is  stated  to  have  been  the 
"daughter  of  Ana  (i.  e.  Hanun)  the  son  of  Na- 
hash."  If  this  is  a  translation  of  a  statement 
which  once  formed  part  of  the  Hebrew  text,  and 
may  be  taken  as  authentic  history,  it  follows  that 
the  Ammonite  war  into  which  Hanun's  insults 
had  provoked  David  was  terminated  by  a  re-alli- 
ance; and,  since  Solomon  reigned  forty  years,  and 
Rehoboam  was  forty-one  years  old  when  he  cam* 
to  the  throne,  we  can  fix  with  tolerable  certaintj 
the  date  of  the  event.  It  took  place  before  David 'l 
death,  during  that  period  of  profound  quiet  whicl 
settled  down  on  the  nation,  after  the  failure  of 
Absalom's  rebellion  and  of  the  subsequent  attempt 
of  Sheba  the  son  of  Bichri  had  strengthened  more 
than  ever  the  affection  of  the  nation  for  the  throne 
of  David ;  and  which  was  not  destined  to  be  agair 
disturbed  till  put  an  end  to  by  the  shortsighted 
rashness  of  the  son  of  Naamah.  G. 

NA'AMAH  (n9]?3  [bvely]:  Ncoj^dw,  Alex. 
Na>fia:  Naamn,),  one  of  the  towns  of  Judah  Ii 


a  TlM  LXX.  tnuupose 


10  ch.  xii.  uier  tm.  aff 
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the  district  of  the  lowland  or  Shefela,h,  belonging 
to  the  same  group  with  I^ichish,  Eglon,  and  Mak- 
kedah  (Josh.  xv.  41).  Nothing  more  is  known  of 
Jt,  nor  has  any  name  corresponding  with  it  been 
yet  discovered  in  the  proper  direction.  But  it 
geema  probable  that  Naainah  should  be  connected 
with  the  Naamathites,  who  again  were  perhaps 
cdaiitical  with  th'i  Mehunim  or  Minseans,  traces  of 
whom  are  fomid  on  the  southwestern  outskirts  of 
Judah;  one  such  at  Minois  or  el-Minyay^  a  few 
miles  below  Gaza.  G. 

NA'AMAN  (1^5?3  \_pleasantn€8s,  grace]: 
Vfaijuidu;  N.  T.  Kec.  text,  Nee/icJi/,  but  Lachro. 
[Tisch.  Treg.]  with  [Sin.]  A  B  D,  Nat/iav;  Joseph. 
AfjLavoS'  Naaman)  —  or  to  give  him  the  title  con- 
ferred on  him  by  our  Lord,  "  Naaman  the  Syrian." 
An  Aramite  warrior,  a  remarkable  incident  in 
whose  life  is  preserved  to  us  through  his  connec- 
tion with  the  prophet  Elisha.  The  narrative  is 
given  in  2  K.  v. 

The  name  is  a  Hebrew  one,  and  that  of  ancient 
date  (see  the  next  article),  but  it  is  not  improbable 
that  in  the  present  case  it  may  have  been  slightly 
aUered  in  its  insertion  in  the  Israelite  records. 
Of  Naaman  the  Syrian  there  is  no  mention  in  the 
Bible  except  in  this  connection.  But  a  Jewish 
tradition,  at  least  as  old  as  the  time  of  .Josephus 
{A7iL  viii.  15,  §  5),  and  which  may  very  well  be  a 
genuine  one,  identifies  him  with  the  archer  whose 
arrow,  whether  at  random  or  not, « struck  Ahab 
with  his  mortal  wound,  and  thus  "gave  deliver- 
ance to  Syria."  The  expression  is  remarkable  — 
"  because  that  by  him  Jehovah  had  given  deliver- 
jince  to  Syria."  To  suppose  the  intention  to  be 
that  Jehovah  was  the  universal  ruler,  and  that 
therefore  all  deliverance,  whether  afforded  to  his 
sen'ants  or  to  those  who,  like  the  Syrians,  ac- 
knowledofed  Him  not,  was  wrought  by  Him,  would 
be  thrusting  a  too  modern  idea  into  the  expression 
of  the  writer.  Taking  the  tradition  above-men- 
tioned into  account,  the  most  natural  explanation 
perhaps  is  that  Naaman,  in  delivering  his  country, 
had  killed  one  who  was  the  enemy  of  Jehovah  not 
less  than  he  was  of  Syria.  Whatever  the  particu- 
lar exploit  referred  to  was,  it  had  given  Naaman  a 
great  position  at  the  court  of  Benhadad.  In  the 
first  rank  for  personal  prowess  and  achievements, 
he  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  array,  while  in 
civil  matters  he  was  nea'-est  to  the  person  of  the 
king,  whom  he  accompanied  officially,  and  sup- 
ported, when  the  king  went  to  worship  in  the 
Temple  of  Kimmon  (ver.  18).  He  was  afflicted 
with  a  leprosy  of  the  white  kind  (ver.  27),  which 
had  hitherto  defied  cure.  In  Israel,  according  to 
the  enactments  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  this  would 
nave  cut  off"  even ''  Naaman  from  intercourse  with 
every  one;  he  would  there  have  been  compelled  to 
dwell  iti  a  "several  house."  But  not  so  in  Syria; 
he  maintained  his  access*^  to  the  king,  and  his  con- 
tact with  the  members  of  his  own  household.  The 
jlrcumstances  of  his  visit  to  Elisha  have  been 
drawn  out  under  the  latter  head  [vol.  i.  p.  718], 
and  need  not  be  repeated  here.  Naaman's  appear- 
Mice  throughout  the  occurrence  is  most  character- 
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istio  and  consistent.  He  is  every  inch  &  ooldier 
ready  at  once  to  resent  what  he  considers  as  a 
slight  cast  either  on  himself  or  the  natural  glories 
of  his  country,  and  blazing  out  in  a  moment 
into  sudden  "  rage,"  but  calmed  as  sf>eedily  b}' 
few  good-humored  and  sensible  words  from  his 
dependants,  and,  after  the  cure  has  been  effected, 
evincing  a  thankful  and  simple  heart,  whose 
gratitude  knows  no  bounds  and  will  listen  to  no 
refusal. 

His  request  to  be  allowed  to  take  away  two 
mules'  burden  of  earth  is  not  easy  to  understand. 
The  natural  explanation  is  that,  with  a  feeling  akiii 
to  that  which  prompted  the  I'isan  invaders  to  take 
away  the  earth  of  Aceldama  for  the  Campo  Santo 
at  Pisa,  and  in  obedience  to  which  the  pilgrims  to 
Mecca  are  said  to  bring  back  stones  from  that 
sacred  territory,  the  grateful  convert  to  Jehovah 
wished  to  take  away  some  of  the  earth  of  bis 
country,  to  form  an  altar  for  the  burnt-offering  and 
sacrifice  which  henceforth  he  intended  to  dedicate 
to  Jehovah  only,  and  which  would  be  inappropria^^n 
if  offered  on  the  profane  earth  of  the  country  ot 
Rimmon  or  Hadad.  But  it  should  be  remembered 
that  in  the  narrative  there  is  no  mention  of  an 
altar ;  «^  and  although  Jehovah  had  on  one  occasion 
ordered  that  the  altars  put  up  for  offerings  to  Him 
should  be  of  earth  (Ex.  xx.  24),  yet  Naaman  could 
hardly  have  been  aware  of  this  enactment,  unless 
indeed  it  was  a  custom  of  older  date  and  wider 
existence  than  the  Mosaic  law,  and  adopted  into 
that  law  as  a  significant  and  wise  precept  for  some 
reason  now  lost  to  us. 

How  long  Naaman  lived  to  continue  a  worship- 
per of  Jehovah  while  assisting  officially  at  that  of 
Kimmon,  we  are  not  told.  When  next  we  hear 
of  Syria,  another,  Hazael,  apparently  holds  the 
position  which  Naaman  formerly  filled.  But,  as 
has  been  elsewhere  noticed,  the  reception  which 
Elisha  met  with  on  this  later  occasion  in  Damascus 
proba^bly  implies  that  the  fame  of  "  the  man  of 
(jod,"  and  of  the  mighty  Jehovah  in  whose  name 
he  wrought,  had  not  been  forgotten  in  the  city  of 
Naaman. 

It  is  singular  that  the  narrative  of  Naaman's 
cure  is  not  found  in  the  present  text  of  Josephus. 
Its  absence  makes  tlie  reference  to  him  as  the 
slayer  of  Ahab,  already  mentioned,  still  more  re- 
markable. 

It  is  quoted  by  our  I^rd  (Luke  iv.  27)  as  an 
instance  of  mercy  exercised  to  one  who  was  not 
of  Israel,  and  it  should  not  escape  notice  that  the 
reference  to  this  act  of  healing  is  recorded  by  noiM 
of  the  Evangelists  but  St.  Luke  the  physician. 

G. 

NA'AMAN  (]^^5  [amenity,  pleasantness]'. 
Noefidu;  [in  Num.,  Alex.  Noe/xa,  Vat.  omits;  iu 
1  Chr.,  Noa/to,  Noo^ua:  Vat.  Noojut-a;  Alex,  in  ver. 
4,  MaajULuy'.  Na/iman,  in  Num.  Noeinan]).  One 
of  the  family  of  Benjamin  who  came  down  to 
Egypt  with  Jacob,  as  we  read  in  Gen.  xlvi.  21. 
According  to  the  LXX.  version  of  that  passage  he 
was  the  son  of  Bela,  which  is  the  parentage  as- 
signed  to  him   in  Num.  xxvi.  40,  where,  in  titM 


a  LXX.  evoToxws,  *•  <•  "  ^'h  good  aim,"  possibly  a 
transcriber's  variation  from  evrwxws. 

t  It  did  drive  a  king  into  strict  seclusion  (2  Chr. 
CTTi.  21). 

o  Tiie  A.  V.  of  ver.  4  conveys  a  wrong  impression. 
It  is  accurately  i  ot  "one  went  in,"  but  "he  (t.  «. 


Naaman)  went  in  and  told  liis  master  "  (t.  e.  the  Mug) 
The  word  rendered  "  lord  "  is  the  same  as  is  renderse 
"master"  in  ver.  1. 

d  The  LXX.  (Vat.  MSS.)  omits  even  the  worJs  «o# 
earth,"  ver.  17 
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mumeration  of  the  sons  of  Benjamin,  he  is  said 
to  be  the  son  cf  Bela,  and  head  of  the  family  of 
the  Naamites.  lie  is  also  reckoned  among  the 
gons  of  Bela  in  1  Chr.  viii.  3,  4.  Nothing  is 
known  of  hw  personal  history,  or  of  tliat  of  the 
Naamites.  For  the  account  of  the  migrations, 
apparently  compulsory,  of  some  of  the  sons  of 
Benjamin  from  Geba  to  Manahath,  in  1  Chr.  viii. 
6,  7,  is  so  confused,  probably  from  the  corruption 
of  the  text,  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the 
family  of  Naamau  was  or  w;is  not  included  in  it. 
The  repetition  in  ver.  7  of  the  three  names  Naaman, 
Ahiah,  Gera,  in  a  context  to  which  they  do  not 
•earn  to  belong,  looks  like  the  mere  error  of  a 
copyist,  inadvertently  copying  over  again  the  same 
names  which  he  had  written  in  the  same  order  in 
ver.  4,  5  — Naaman,  Ahoah,  Gera.  If,  however, 
the  names  are  in  their  place  in  ver.  7,  it  would 
■eem  to  indicate  that  the  family  of  Naaman  did 
migrate  with  the  sons  of  Ehud  (called  Abihud  in 
ver.  3)  from  Geba  to  Manahath.  A.  C  H. 

NA'AMATHITE  (^"l^??3  [patr.  as  below] : 
Ulivaiav  [Vat.  Sin.  lH^ivaiuv]  fiaffiXeiis,  6  Miv- 
OLLOS  [Vat.  Met-]:  Naamaihites),  the  gentilicname 
of  one  of  Job's  friends,  Zophar  the  Naamathite 
(Job  ii.  11,  xi.  1,  XX.  1,  xlii.  9).  There  is  no  other 
trace  of  this  name  in  the   Bible,  and   the  town, 

n^^3,  whence  it  is  derived,  is  unknown.  If  we 
may  judge  from  modern  usage,  several  places  so 
called  probably  existed  on  the  Arabian  borders  of 
Syria.  Thus  in  the  Geographical  Dictionary, 
Mardsid  eLIttdlia,  are  Noam,  a  castle  in  the  Ye- 
men, and  a  place  on  the  Euphrates;  Niameh,aplace 
belonging  to  the  Arabs ;  and  Noamee,  a  valley  in 
Tihameh.  The  name  Naaman  (of  unlikely  deriva- 
tion however)  is  very  common.  Bochart  (Pholeg, 
cap.  xxii.),  as  might  be  expected,  seizes  the  LXX. 
reading,  and  in  the  "  king  of  the  Minaei  "  sees  a 
confirmation  to  his  theory  respecting  a  Syrian,  or 
northern  Arabian  settlement  of  that  well-known 
people  of  classical  antiquity.  It  will  be  seen,  in 
art.  DiKLA,  that  the  present  writer  identifies  the 
Minaei  with  the  people  of  JNIa'een,  in  the  Yemen; 
and  there  is  nothing  improbable  in  a  northern 
colony  of  the  tribe,  besides  the  presence  of  a  place 
80  named  in  the  Syro-Arabian  desert.  But  we 
regard  this  point  as  apart  from  the  subject  of  this 
artidte,  thinking  the  LXX.  reading,  unsupported  as 
It  is,  to  be  too  hypothetical  for  acceptance. 

E.  S.  P. 

NA'AMITES,    THE    05???3n:    Samar. 

''JDrin  [the  lovely  one]  :  Brjfio9  f>  Noefxavl  [Vat. 
-i/6i],  Alex,  omits:  f (I milla  Naamitarum, and  Noe- 
manitarum),  the  fiimily  descended  from  Naajian, 
the  grandson  of  Benjamin  (Num.  xxvi.  40  only). 
[Naaman,  p.  2048  6.]  The  name  is  a  contraction, 
of  a  kind  which  does  not  often  occur  in  Hebrew. 
Accordingly  the  Samaritan  Codex,  as  will  be  seen 
above,  presents  it  at  length  —  "  the  Naamanites." 

NA'ARAH  (nni?.3  [mrdden} :  ®oadd  [rather 
A»5({];  Alex.  Uoopd'  Naar a), the  second  wife  of 
Aflhur,  a  descendant  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  5,  6). 
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o  Perhaps  treating  m^??)  "  *  ^*™^el  '*  as  equir- 

alont  to  nS,  "  a  dau^-hter,"  the  term  commonlv  used 
to  sxpress  the  hamlets  dependent  on  a  city. 
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Nothing  is  known  of  the  persons  (or  places)  record- 
ed as  the  children  of  Naarah.  In  the  Vat.  LXX. 
the  children  of  the  two  wives  are  interchanged. 
[Rather,  in  ver.  5  the  names  of  the  two  wives  are 
transposed.    A.] 

NA'ARAI  [3  sjl]  (•'^53  [Jehovah  reveals  T] . 
"Naapcd'i  [Alex.  Noopa:]  Naai-al).  One  of  the 
valiant  men  of  David's  armies  (1  Chr.  xi.  37).  In 
1  Chr.  he  is  called  the  son  of  Ezbai,  but  in  2  Sam. 
xxiii.  35  he  appears  as  *'  Paarai  the  Arbite."  Ken- 
nicott  (Diss.  pp.  209-211)  decides  that  the  former 
is  correct. 

NA'ARAN  (1*^53  [boyish,  juvenile,  Ges.] : 
[Rom.  Uoapavj  Vat.]  Uaapvav',  Alex.  Naapoj/: 
Noran),  a  city  of  Ephraim,  which  in  a  very  ancient 
record  (1  Chr.  vii.  28)  is  mentioned  as  the  eastern 
limit  of  the  tribe.  It  is  very  probably  identical 
with  Naarath,  or  more  accurately  Naarah,  which 
seems  to  have  been  situated  in  one  of  the  great 
valleys  or  torrent-beds  which  lead  down  from  the 
highlands  of  Bethel  to  the  depths  of  the  Jordan 
valley. 

In  1  Sam.  vi.  21  the  Peshito-Syriac  and  Arabic 
versions  have  respectively  Naarin  and  Naaran  for 
the  Kirjath-jearim  of  the  Hebrew  and  A.  V.  If 
this  is  anything  more  than  an  error,  the  Naaran  to 
which  it  refers  can  hardly  be  that  above  spoken 
of,  but  must  have  been  situated  much  nearer  to 
Bethshemesh  and  the  Philistine  lowland.  G. 

NA'ARATH   (the  Heb.  is  nnn5?3,  =  to 

Naarah,  iTn^S,  [maiden:']  which  is  therefore  the 
real  form  of  the  name:  o*  "  Ku/j-ai  avrau;  Alex. 
Naapada  Kai  ai  Kwfiai  avTcav:  Naratha),  a  place 
named  (Josh.  xvi.  7,  only)  as  one  of  the  landmarks 
on  the  (southern )  boundary  of  Ephraim.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  lain  between  Ataroth  and  Jericho. 
If  Ataroth  be  the  present  Atara,  a  mile  and  a  half 
south  of  el-Bireh  and  close  to  the  great  natural 
boundary  of  the  IVady  Suweinit,  then  Naarah  was 
probably  somewhere  lower  down  the  wady.  Euse- 
bius  and  Jerome  {Onomast.)  speak  of  it  as  if  well 
known  to  them  —  "  Naorath,^  a  small  village  of  the 
Jews  five  miles  from  Jericho."  Schwarz  (147)  fixes 
it  at  "  Neama,"  also  "  five  miles  from  Jericho," 
meaning  perhaps  NaHmeh,  the  name  cf  the  lower 
part  of  the  great  Wady  Mutyah  or  el-Asas^  which 
runs  from  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Ruimnon  into  the 
Jordan  valley  above  Jericho,  and  in  a  direction  gen- 
erally parallel  to  the  Wady  Suweinit  (Rob.  Bibl. 
Res.  iii.  290).  A  position  in  this  direction  is  in 
agreement  with  1  Chr.  vii.  28,  where  Naaran  is 
probably  the  same  name  as  that  we  are  now  con- . 
sidering.  G. 

NAASH'ON,  Ex.  vi.  23.     [Nahsiton.] 

NAAS'SON  (Naao-o-dJv:  Naasson).  The 
Greek  form  of  the  name  Nahshon  (Matt.  L  4: 
Luke  iii.  32  only). 

NA'ATHUS  (Nc{a0os;  [Vat.  Ao9os:]  Na- 
athus).  One  of  the  family  of  Addi,  according  to 
the  list  of  1  Esdr.  ix.  31.  There  is  no  name  corre- 
sponding in  Ezr.  x.  30. 

NA'BAL  (bn3  =fool:  Na$d\),  one  of  the 


b  The  'OopdO  in  the  present  text  ol  Kusebius  should 
obviously  have  prefixed  to  it  the  v  from  the  iartt 
which  precedes  it.  [The  edition  of  Larsow  and  Vbj 
they  reads  Noopdfl.]     Compare  Nasok. 
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characlem  introduced  to  us  in  David's  wanderings, 
H)parently  to  give  one  detailed  glimpse  of  his  whole 
Btat«  of  life  at  that  time  (I  Sam.  xxv.).  Nabal 
himself  is  remarkable  as  one  of  the  few  examples 
given  to  us  of  the  private  life  of  a  Jewish  citi- 
Ecn.  He  ranks  in  this  respect  with  BoAZ,  Bar- 
ZILL.M,  Nabotii.  He  was  a  sheep-master  on  the 
confines  of  Judoea  and  the  desert,  in  that  part  of 
the  country  which  bore  from  its  great  conqueror 
the  name  of  Caleb  (1  Sam.  xxx.  14,  xxv.  3;  so 
Vulgate,  A.  V.,  and  Ewald).  He  was  himself,  ac- 
cording to  Josephus  (Ant.  vi.  13,  §  6),  aZiphite, 
and  his  residence  Emmaus,  a  place  of  that  name 
not  otherwise  known,  on  the  southern  Carmel,  in 
the  pasture  lands  of  Maon.  (In  the  LXX.  of  xxv. 
4  he  is  called  "  the  Carmelite,"  and  the  LXX.  read 
"  Maon  "  for  *'  Paran  "  in  xxv.  1.)  With  a  usage 
of  the  word,  which  reminds  us  of  the  like  adapta- 
tion of  similar  words  in  modern  times,  he,  like 
Barzillai,  is  styled  '*  very  gi-eat,"  evidently  from  his 
wealth.  His  wealth,  as  might  be  expected  from 
his  abode,  consisted  chiefly  of  sheep  and  goats, 
which,  as  in  Palestine  at  the  time  of  the  Christian 
era  (Matt.  xxv. ),  and  at  the  present  day  (Stanley, 
S.  cf  /'.),  fed  together.  The  tradition  preserved 
in  this  case  the  exact  number  of  each  —  3000  of 
the  former,  1000  of  the  latter.  It  was  the  custom 
of  the  shepherds  to  drive  them  into  the  wild  downs 
on  the  slopes  of  Carmel;  and  it  was  whilst  they 
were  on  one  of  these  pastoral  excursions,  that  they 
met  a  band  of  outlaws,  who  showed  them  unexpected 
kindness,  protecting  them  by  day  and  night,  and 
never  themselves  committing  any  depredations  (xxv. 
7,  15,  16).  Once  a  year  there  was  a  grand  ban- 
quet, on  Carmel,  when  they  brought  back  their 
sheep  from  the  wilderness  for  shearing  —  with  eat- 
ing and  drinking  "  like  the  feast  of  a  king  "  (xxv. 
2,  4,  3G). 

It  was  on  one  of  these  occasions  that  Nabal  came 
across  the  path  of  the  man  to  whom  he  owes  his 
place  in  history.  Ten  youths  were  seen  approach- 
ing the  hill;  in  them  the  shepherds  recognized  the 
slaves  or  attendants  of  the  chief  of  the  freebooters 
who  had  defended  them  in  the  wilderness.  To 
Nabal  they  were  unknown.  They  approached  him 
with  a  triple  salutation  —  enumerated  the  services 
of  their  master,  and  ended  by  claiming,  with  a 
mixture  of  courtesy  and  defiance,  characteristic  of 
the  East,  «  whatever  cometh  into  thy  hand  for  thy 
servants  (LXX.  omit  this  —  and  have  only  the 
next  words),  and  for  ihy  son  David."  The  great 
sheep-master  was  not  disposed  to  recognize  this  un- 
expected parental  relation.  He  was  a  man  notorious 
for  his  obstinacy  (such  seems  the  meaning  of  the 
word  translated  "  churlish  ")  and  for  his  general 
low  conduct  (xxv.  3,  <'  evil  in  his  doings;  "  xxv.  17, 
"a  man  of  Pelial").  Josephus  and  the  LXX. 
taking  the  word  Caleb  not  as  a  proper  name,  but 
as  a  quality  (to  which  the  context  certainly  lends 
itself )  —  add  "  of  a  disposition  like  a  dog  "  —  cyn- 
ical —  KvuiKdi-  On  hearing  the  demand  of  the 
ten  petitioners,  he  sprang  up  (LXX.  av6irT)bri(re), 
and  broke  out  into  fury,  "  Who  is  David  ?  and  who 
is  the  son  of  Jesse?  "  —  "  What  runaway  slaves 
are  these  to  interfere  with  my  own  domestic  ar- 
rangements?''  (xxv.  10,11).  The  moment  that 
the  messengers  were  goi  e,  the  shepherds  that  stood 
by  perceived  the  danger  that  their  master  and  them- 
lelves  wouCd  incur.  To  Nabal  himself  they  durst 
aot  ^eak  (xxv.  17).  But  the  sacred  writer,  with  a 
iinge  of  the  sentiment  which  such  a  contrast 
llways  suggests,  proceeds  to  describe  that  this  brutal 
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ruffian  was  married  to  a  wife  as  beautiful  Mid  m 
wise,  as  he  was  the  reverse  (xxv.  3).   [AnioAii..] 
To  her,  as  to  the  good  angel  of  the  liousehold,  on« 
of  the  shepherds  told  the  state  of  affairs.  She,  with 
the  offerings    usual  on  such  occasions  (xxv.    18, 
comp.  xxx.  11,  2  Sam.  xvi.  1,  1  Chr.  xii.  40),  load- 
ed the  asses  of  Nabal's  large  establishment  —  her- 
self mounted  one  of  them,  and,  with  her  attendants 
running  before  her,  rode  down  the   hill  toward 
David's  encampment.      David  had  already  made 
the  fatal  vow  of  extermination,  couched  in  the  usual 
terms  of  destroying  the  household  of  Nabal,  so  tM 
not  even  to  leave  a  dog  behind  (xxv.  22).     At  thri 
moment,  as  it  would  seem,  Abigail  appealed,  threw 
herself  on  her  face  before  him,  and  poured  forth  her 
petition  in  language  which  both  in  form  and  ex- 
pression almost   assumes   the  tone  of  poetry :  — 
"  I^t  thine  handmaid,  I  pray  thee,  speak  in  thine 
audience,  and  hear  the  words  of  thine  handmaid." 
Her  main  argument  rests  on  the  description  of  her 
husband's  character,  which  she  draws  with  that  mix- 
ture of  playfulness  and  s<  riousness  which  above  all 
things  turns  away  wrath.     His  name  here  came  in 
to  his  rescue.     "As  his  name  is,  so  is  he:  Nabal 
[fool]   is  his  name,  and  folly  is  with  him  "    (xxv. 
25;  see  also  ver.  26).     She  returns  with  the  news 
of  David's  recantation  of  his  vow.     Nabal  is  then 
in,  at  the  height  of  his  orgies.     Like  the  revellers 
of  Palestine  in  the  later  times  of  the  monarchy,  he 
had  drunk  to  excess,  and  his  wife  dared  not  com- 
municate to  him  either  his  danger  or  his  escape 
(xxv.  36).     At  break  of  day  she  told  him  both. 
The  stupid  reveller  was  suddenly  roused  to  a  sense 
of  that  which  impended  over  him.  "  His  heart  died 
within  him,  and  he  became  as  a  stone."    It  was  as 
if  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  or  paralysis  had  fallen  upon 
him.     Ten  days  he  lingered,  "and  the  Lord  smote 
Nabal,  and   he   died"    (xxv.  37,  38).     The  sus- 
picions entertained  by  theologians  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, that  there  was  a  conspiracy  between  David 
and  Abigail  to  make  away  with  Nabal  for  their 
own  alliance  (see  "  Nabal "  in  Winer's  Realm,  ii. 
129),  have  entirely  given  place  to  the  better  spirit 
of  modern  criticism,  and   it  is  one  of  the  many 
proofs  of  the  reverential,  as  well  as  truthful  appre- 
ciation of  the  Sacred  Narrative  now  inaugurated 
in  Germany,  that  Ewald  enters  fully  into  the  feel- 
ing of  the  narrator,  and  closes  his  sunmiary  of 
Nabal's  death,  with  the  reflection  that  "  it  wa^iot 
without  justice  regarded  as  a  Divine  judgment." 
According  to  the  (not  improbable)  LXX.  version 
of  2  Sam.  iii.  33,  the  recollection  of  Nabal's  death 
lived  afterwards  in  David's  memory  to  point  the 
contrast  of  the  death  of  Abner:  "Died  Abner  as 
Nabal  died  ?  "  A.  P.  S. 

NAB ARI'AS  (Na/8apfas  [Vat.  -pet-]  :  Kabor 
rias).  Apparently  a  corruption  of  Zechariah  (i 
Esdr.  ix.  44;  comp.  Neh.  viii.  4). 

NA'BATHITES,  THE  {ol  NajSaTTaioi, 
and  Navarorot;  [Sin.  in  v.  25,  ot  ava^a.raioi\] 
Alex,  [in  ix.  35]  l<ia^arcoi'  Nabuihcei),  1  Maco. 
V.  25;  ix.  35.     [Nebaioth.] 

NA^OTH  (ninj  [fruits,  productions]  : 
No(8o0oi(),  victim  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel.  He  waa 
a  Jezreelite,  and  the  owner  of  a  small  portion  of 
ground  (2  K.  ix.  25,  26)  that  lay  on  the  efistem 
slope  of  the  hill  of  Jezreel.  He  had  also  a  vine- 
yard, of  which  the  situation  is  not  quite  certaiu 
According  to  the  Hebrew  text  (1  K.  xxi.  1^  it  was 
in  Jezreel,  but  the  LXX.  render  the  wtc.t  clau« 
differently^  omitting  the  words   "wb:ci:  ir»s  m 
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/eocel,"  and  reading  instead  of  «'  the  palace,"  the 
ihredang-Jloor  of  Ahab  king  of  Samaria."     This 
points  to  the  view,  certainly  most  consistent  with 
Ihe  subsequent  narrative,  that  Naboth's  vineyard 
was  on  the  hill  of  Samaria,  close  to  the  "  threshing- 
floor  "  (the  word  translated  in  A.  V  "  void  place  ") 
which  undoubtedly  existed  there,  hard  by  the  gate 
of  the  city  (1  K.  xxiv.).     The  royal  palace  of  Ahab 
was  close  upon  the  city  wall  at  Jezreel.     According 
to  both  texts  it  immediately  adjoined  the  vineyard 
(1  K.  xxi.  1,  2,  Heb.;  1  K.  xx.  2,  LXX.;  2  K.  ix. 
30,  36),  and  it  thus  became  an  object  of  desire  to 
the  king,  who  offered  an  equivalent  in  money,  or 
another  vineyard  in  exchange  for  this.     Naboth,  in 
the  independent  spirit  of  a  Jewish  landholder,"  re- 
fused.    Perhaps  the  turn  of  his  expression  implies 
that  his  objection  was  mingled  with  a  religious 
scruple  at  forwarding  the  acquisitions  of  a  half- 
heathen  king:  "Jehovah  forbid  it  to  me  that  I 
should  give  the  inheritance  of  my  fathers  unto 
thee."     Ahab  was  cowed  by  this  reply;  but  the 
proud  spirit  of  Jezebel  was  roused.     Slae  and  her 
husband  were  apparently  in  the  city  of  Samaria 
(1  K.  xxi.  18).     She  took  the  matter  into  her  own 
hands,  and  sent  a  warrant  in  Ahab's  name  and 
sealed  with  Ahab's  seal,  to  the  elders  and  nobles 
of  Jezreel,  suggesting  the  mode  of  destroying  the 
man  who  had  insulted  the  royal  power.     A  solemn 
fast  was  proclaimed  as  on  the  announcement  of 
Bome  great  calamity.    Naboth  was  "  set  on  high  "  b 
in  the  public  place  of  Samaria ;  two  men  of  worth- 
less character  accused   him  of   having   "  cursed  c 
God  and  the  king."     He  and  his  children  (2  K. 
Ix.  26),  who  else  might  have  succeeded   to   his 
ather's  inheritance,  were  dragged  out  of  the  city 
and  despatched  the  same  night.«^     The  place  of 
execution  there,  as  at  Hebron  (2  Sam.  iii.),  was 
by  the  large  tank  or  reservoir,  which  still  remains 
on  the  slope  of  the  hill  of  Samaria,  immediately 
outside  the  walls.     The  usual  punishment  for  blas- 
phemy was  enforced.     Naboth  and  his  sons  were 
Btoned;  their  mangled  remains  were  devoured  by 
the  dogs  (and  swine,  LXX.)  that  prowled  under 
the  wails;  and  the  blood  from  their  wounds  ran 
down  into  the  waters  of  the  tank  below,  which  was 
the  common  bathing-place  of  the  prostitutes  of  the 
city  (comp.  1  K.  xxi.  19,  xxii.  38,  LXX.).     Jose- 
phus  {Ant.  viii.  15,  §  6)  makes  the  execution  to  have 
been  at  Jezreel,  where  he  also  places  the  washing 
»f  Ahab's  chariot. 

For  the  signal  retribution  taken  on  this  judicial 
murder  —  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  high  regard 
paid  in  the  old  dispensation  to  the  claims  of  justice 
and  independence  —  see  Ahab,  Jehu,  Jezebel, 
Jezreel.  A.  P.  S. 

NABUCHODON'OSOR      (Na)3ouxoSoi'<{- 


«  Compare  the  cases  of  David  and  Araunah  (2  Sam. 
Wiv.),  Omri  and  Shemer  (1  K.  xvi.). 

&  The  Hebrew  word  which  is  rendered,  here  only, 
''on  high,"  is  more  accurately  "at  the  head  of"  or 
^  in  the  chiefest  place  among  "  (1  Sam.  ix.  22).  The 
passage  is  obscured  by  our  ignorance  of  the  nature 
•>f  the  ceremonial  in  which  Naboth  was  made  to  take 
part ;  but,  in  default  of  this  knowledge,  we  may 
'ccept  the  explanation  of  Josephus,  that  an  assembly 
s,iKKKy\<TLa.)  was  convened,  at  the  head  of  which  Na- 
both, in  virtue  of  his  position,  was  placed,  in  ;rder 
that  the  charge  of  blasphemy  and  the  subseq-aent 
"•tastrophe  might  be  more  telling. 

c  By  the  LXX.  tuis  is  given  evAoy»,<re,  «  bleesed ;  » 
Soiribly  merely  for  the  sake  of  euphemism. 
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aop\  Nabuchodonosor).  Nebuchadnezzar  king  ol 
Babylon  (1  Esdr.  i.  40,  41,  45,  48,  [ii.  10,  v.  7,  tL 
15,  18,  26;]  Tob.  xiv.  15;  Jud.  i.  1,  5,  7,  11,  12 
ii.  1,  4,  19,  iii.  2,  8,  iv.  1,  vi.  2,  4,  xi.  [1,  4,]  7,' 
23,  xii.  13,  xiv.  18;  [Bar.  i.  9,  12;  Esth.  xi.  4]. 

NA'CHON'S  THRESHING  -  FLOOR 
Cl'^^JiPil*  [Rom.  SiXcos  Naxdp;  Vat.]  oXa>j 
nSa)8;  Alex.  aXcafioovo^  liax<»v'  Area  Nachon\ 
the  place  at  which  the  ark  liad  arrived  in  its  prog- 
ress from  Kirjath-jearim  to  Jerusalem,  when  Uzzah 
lost  his  life  in  his  too  hasty  zeal  for  its  safety  (2 
Sam.  vi.  0).  In  the  parallel  narrative  of  Chron- 
icles the  name  is  given  as  Chidon,  which  is  also 
found  in  Josephus.  After  the  catastrophe  it  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Perez-uzzah.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  Bible  narrative  to  guide  us  to  a  conclusion  aa 
to  the  situation  of  this  threshing-floor,  —  whether 
nearer  to  Jerusalem  or  to  Kirjath-jearim.  The 
words  of  Josephus  {Ant.  vii.  4,  §  2),  however,  imply 
that  it  was  close  to  the  former.«  Neither  is  it  cer^ 
tain  whether  the  name  is  that  of  the  place  or  of  a 
person  to  whom  the  place  belonged.  The  carefuj 
Aquila  translates  the  words  —  cwy  aKwpos  (Toifii^s 
—  "to  the  prepared/  threshing-floor,"  which  ia 
also  the  rendering  of  the  Targura  Jonathan.  G. 

NA'CHOR.  The  form  (slightly  the  more  ac- 
curate) in  which  on  two  occasions  the  name  else- 
where given  as  Nahor  is  presented  in  the  A.  V. 

1.  ("Tin^  [piercer^  slayer,  Fiirst;  snorting, 
Ges.]:  Uaxcap-  Nachor.)  The  brother  of  Abra- 
ham (Josh.  xxiv.  2).     [Nahor  1.] 

Ch  is  commonly  used  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  Old 

Testament  to  represent  the  Hebrew^  3,  and  only 

very  rarely  for  H,  as  in  Nachor.  Charashim,  Ra- 
chel, ^Marchesvan,  are  further  examples  of  the  latter 
usage. 

2.  {Naxcdp-  [Nachor].)  The  grandfather  of 
Abraham  (Luke  iii.  34).     [Nahor,  2.]  G. 

NA'DAB  (2*53  [noble,  generotis:  NaBdfi  '■ 
Nadab] ).  1.  The  eldest  son  of  Aaron  and  Eli- 
sheba,  Ex.  vi.  23;  Num.  iii.  2.  He,  his  father 
and  brother,  and  seventy  old  men  of  Israel  were 
led  out  from  the  midst  of  the  assembled  people  (Ex. 
xxiv.  1),  and  were  commanded  to  stay  and  worship 
God  "  afar  ofl^,"  below  the  lofty  summit  of  Sinai, 
where  IMoses  alone  was  to  come  near  to  the  Lord. 
Subsequently  (Lev.  x.  1)  Nadab  and  his  brother 
[Abihu]  were  struck  dead  before  the  sanctuary  by 
fire  from  the  Lord.  Their  offense  was  kindling  the 
incense  in  their  censers  with  "  strange  "  fire,  i.  e., 
not  taken  from  that  which  burned  perpetually  (I>ev. 
vi.  13)  on  the  altar.  From  the  injunction  given. 
Lev.  X.  9,  10,  immediately  after  their  death,  it  ha« 


«f  t27^M.  The  word  rendered  "yesterday"  in  2 
K.  ix.  26  has  really  the  meaning  of  yesternig-A^,  and 
thus  bears  testimony  to  the  precipitate  haste  both  of 
the  execution  and  of  Ahab's  entrance  on  his  new 
acquisition.     [See  Elijah,  vol.  i.  p.  706  b.] 

c  His  words  are,  «  Having  brought  the  ark  into  Jerth 
sa^em  "  (ecs  'lepoaoAu/ixa).  In  some  of  the  Greek  ver. 
sions,  or  variations  of  the  LXX.,  of  which  fragmen<i 
are  preserved  by  Bahrdt,  the  name  is  given  ^  aA«*c 
Epva.  (Oman)  tqv  le/Sovo-atov,  identifying  it  with  tlM 
floor  of  Araunah. 

/  As  if  from  *^'!\'3    to  make  ready.     A  similar  nm- 

dering,  ]|?n!2  "^HM'  is  employed  in  the  Targov 
Joseph,  of  1  Chr.  xiii*  9,  for  the  floor  of  Chidon 
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been  inferred  (IJosennniller,  in  loco)  that  the  broth- 
•n  were  in  a  state  of  intoxication  when  they  com- 
mitted the  offense.  Tlie  spiritual  meaning  of  tlie 
Injunction  is  drawn  out  at  great  lengtli  by  Origen, 
Horn.  vii.  in  Leviiic.  On  this  occasion,  as  if  to 
mark  more  decidedly  the  divine  displeasure  with  the 
offenders,  Aaron  and  his  surviving  son  were  for- 
bidden to  go  through  the  ordinary  outward  cere- 
monial of  jnourning  for  the  dead. 

2.  [Kom.  Nafidr;  Vat.  Na)8o0,  NojSot;  Alex. 
NajBar,  Na)8oS:  N((d(tb.]  King  Jeroboam's  son, 
who  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Israel  B.  c.  954, 
and  reigned  two  years,  1  K.  xv.  25-31.  Gibbethon 
in  the  territory  of  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  44),  a  Levitical 
town  (Josh.  xxi.  23),  was  at  that  time  occupied  by 
the  Philistines,  perhaps  having  been  deserted  by  its 
lawful  possessors  in  the  general  self-exile  of  the 
I-^vites  from  the  polluted  territory  of  Jeroboam. 
Nadab  and  all  Israel  went  up  and  laid  siege  to  this 
frontier-town.  A  conspiracy  broke  out  in  the  midst 
of  the  army,  and  the  king  was  slain  by  Baasha,  a 
man  of  Issachar.  Ahijah's  prophecy  (1  K.  xiv.  10) 
was  literally  fulfilled  by  the  murderer,  who  proceeded 
to  destroy  the  whole  house  of  Jeroboam.  So  per- 
ished the  first  Israelitish  dynasty. 

We  are  not  told  what  events  led  to  the  siege  of 
Gibbethon,  or  how  it  ended,  or  any  other  incident 
in  Nadab's  short  reign.  It  does  not  appear  what 
ground  Ewald  and  Newman  have  for  describing  the 
war  with  the  Philistines  as  unsuccessful.  It  is  re- 
markable that, when  a  similar  destruction  fell  upon 
the  family  of  the  murderer  Baasha  twenty-four 
years  afterwards,  the  Israelitish  army  was  again 
engaged  in  a  siege  of  Gibbethon,  1  K.  xvi.  15. 

3.  [No5ai8.]  A  son  of  Shammai,  1  Chr.  ii.  28, 
30,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah. 

4.  [Vat.  in  1  Chr.  viii.  30,  ASo5.]  A  son  of 
Gibeon  [rather,  of  Jehiel],  1  Chr.  viii.  30,  ix.  36, 
of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  W.  T.  B. 

NADAB'ATHA  [Sin.  TajSoSai/;  Kom.]  Alex. 

9       9 

No5o)8a0:  Syriac,  *-^^-^-'j  Nobot:  Madaba),  a 
place  from  which  the  bride  was  being  conducted 
by  the  children  of  Jambri,  when  Jonathan  and 
Simon  attacked  them  (1  Mace.  ix.  37).  Josephus 
{Ant.  xiii.  1,  §  4)  gives  the  name  Tafiadd-  Jerome's 
conjecture  (in  the  Vulgate)  can  hardly  be  admittetl, 
because  Medeba  was  the  city  of  the  Jambrites  (see 
ver.  36)  to  which  the  bride  was  being  brought,  not 
that  from  which  she  came.  That  Nadabatha  was 
on  the  east  of  Jordan  is  most  probable;  for  though, 
even  to  the  time  of  the  Gospel  narative,  by  "  Chana- 
anites  "  —  to  which  the  bride  in  this  case  belonged 
—  is  signified  Phoenicians,  yet  we  have  the  author- 
ity (such  as  it  is)  of  the  Book  of  Judith  (v.  3)  for 
attaching  that  name  especially  to  the  people  of 
Moab  and  Ammon;  and  it  is  not  probable  that 
when  the  whole  country  was  in  such  disorder  a  wed- 
ding carte (/e  would  travel  for  so  great  a  distance  as 
from  Phoenicia  to  Medeba. 

On  the  east  of  Jordan  the  only  two  names  that 
occur  as  possible  are  Nebo  —  by  Eusebius  and  Je- 
rome written  Nabo  and  Nabau  —  and  Nabathsea. 
Compare  the  lists  of  places  round  es-Salt,  in  Robin- 
son, 1st  ed.  iii.  167-70.  G. 

NAG'GE  (Na77oO,  or,  as  some  MSB.  read, 
Vo7aO»  one  of  the  ancestors  of  Christ  (Luke  iii. 

i5).  It  represents  the  Ileb.  PS^,  Nogah  (SayaU 
IXX.),  which  was  the  name  of  one  of  David'a 
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sons,  as  we  read  in  1  Chr.  iii.  7.  Nagge  ntiust  hnn 
lived  about  the  time  of  Onias  I.  and  tlie  commence- 
ment of  the  Macedonian  dynasty.  It  is  interesting 
to  notice  the  evidence  afforded  by  tiiis  name,  both 
as  a  name  in  the  family  of  David,  and  from  ita 
meaning,  that,  amidst  the  revolutions  and  conquests 
which  overthrew  the  kingdoms  of  the  nations,  the 
house  of  David  still  cherished  the  hope,  founded 
upon  promise,  of  the  revival  of  the  splendor  {noyah) 
of  their  kingdom.  A.  C.  11. 

NA'HALAL  (bbn^  [perh.joortMre] :  ^cAAtf ; 
Alex.  NaoAwA:  N(tabl)\  one  of  the  cities  of  Zeb- 
ulun,  given  with  its  "  suburbs  "  to  the  IMerarite  I^ 
vites  (Josh.  xxi.  35).  It  is  the  same  which  in  the 
list  of  the  allotment  of  Zebulun  (Josh,  xix,  15)  i« 
inaccurately  given  in  the  A.  V.  as  Naiijlllai^ 
the  Hebrew  being  in  both  cases  identical.  Else- 
where it  is  called  Naiialol.  It  occurs  in  the  list 
between  Kattath  and  Shimron,  but  unfortunately 
neither  of  these  places  has  yet  been  recognized. 
The  Jerusalem  Talmud,  however  (Mefjillak,  eh.  i.; 
M (laser  Hheni,  ch.  v.),  as  quoted  by  Schwarz  (172), 
and  Reland  {Pcd.  717),  asserts  that  Nahalal  (or 
Mahalal,  as  it  is  in  some  copies)  was  in  post-bib- 
lical times  called  Mahlul ;  and  this  Schwarz  iden- 
tifies with  the  modem  Malul,  a  village  in  the  plain 
of  Esdraelon  under  the  mountains  which  inclose 
the  plain  on  the  north,  4  miles  west  of  Nazareth, 
and  2  of  Japhia;  an  identification  concurred  in  by 
Van  de  Velde  (Memoir).     One  Hebrew  MS.  (30 

K.)  lends  countenance  to  it  by  reading  V  VilXS, 
i.  e.  Mahalal,  in  Josh,  xxi,  35.  If  the  town  was  in 
the  great  plain  we  can  understand  why  the  Israel- 
ites were  unable  to  drive  out  the  Canaanites  from 
it,  since  their  chariots  must  have  been  extremely 
formidable  as  long  as  they  remained  on  level  or 
smooth  ground. 

NA'HALLAL  (^^05  [pasture]:  Na^SacU; 
Alex.  NaaAwA:  Naalol),  an  inaccurate  mode  of 
spelling,  in  Josh.  xix.  15,  the  name  which  in  Josh, 
xxi.  35,  is  accurately  given  as  Nahalal.  The 
original  is  precisely  the  same  in  both.  G. 

N AHA'LIEL  (Vs>y  n.3  =  torrent  [or  valley] 

of  God;  Samar.vSbnD  :  [Vat.]  Maj/a^A;  [Rom.] 
Alex.  NaoAj^A:  Nalialiel)^  one  of  the  haltiiig- 
places  of  Israel  in  the  latter  part  of  their  progress 
to  Canaan  (Num.  xxi.  19).  It  lay  "  beyond,"  that 
is,  north  of  the  Arnon  (ver.  13),  and  between  Mat- 
tanah  and  Bamoth,  the  next  after  Bamoth  being 
Pisgah.  It  does  not  occur  in  the  catalogue  of  Num. 
xxxiii.,  nor  anywhere  besides  the  passage  quoted 
above.  By  Eusebius  and  Jerome  ( Onomast.  "  Na- 
aliel  ")  it  is  mentioned  as  close  to  the  Arnon.  Its 
name  seems  to  imply  that  it  was  a  stream  or  wady, 
and  it  is  not  impossibly  preserved  in  that  of  the 

Wady  EncJieyle,  which  runs  into  the  M(>jeb,  the 
ancient  Arnon,  a  short  distance  to  the  east  of  the 
place  at  which  the  road  between  Rabba  and  Aroer 
crosses  the  ravine  of  the  latter  river.    The  name 

^/icheyle,     when     written     in     Hebrew     letters 

(nb'^n::S),  is  little  more  than  bS"*bn3,  trans- 
posed. Burckhardt  was  perhaps  the  first  to  report 
this  name,  but  he  suggests  the  Wady  Wale  as  thi 
Nahliel  {Syj-ia,  July  14).  This,  however,  seenu 
unnecessarily  far  to  the  north,  and,  in  addition, 
retains  no  likeness  to  the  original  name. 
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NATIALOL  P^n.D  [pa»ture]i  Aojwai/i, 
Alex.  Euam-iau;  [Comp-  Nao\<w\:]  Naalul),  a  va- 
riation in  the  mode  of  giving  the  name  (both  in 
Hebrew  and  A.  V.)  of  the  place  elsewhere  called 
Nahalal.  It  occurs  only  in  Judg.  i.  30.  The  vari- 
ation of  the  LXX.  is  remarkable.  G. 

NA'HAM(Dn3[corwo/a/toH]:  Naxafit;  [Vat. 
UaxfB;  Alex.  Naxe/x:]  Nahim).  The  brother 
of  Hodiah,  or  .Tehudijah,  wife  of  Ezra,  and  father 
of  Keilah  and  Eshtemoa  (1  Chr.  iv.  19). 

NAHAMA'NI  ("*^^7.^  Icompassionate]  : 
Saefiavi  ;  [Vat.  Naeixavei;]  FA.  Uaafifiavef- 
y^dh'tinnnl).  A  chief  man  among  those  who  re- 
turned from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  and  Jeshua 
(Neh.  vii.  7.)  His  name  is  omitted  in  Ezr.  ii.  2, 
and  in  the  parallel  list  of  1  Esdr.  v.  8,  is  written 
Enenius. 

NA'HARAI  [3  syl.]  O'DH?  [snorer,  Ges.] : 
Noxc^p;  Alex.  NaapaV:  ynarni).  The  armor- 
bearer  of  Joab,  called  in  the  A.  V.  of  2  Sara,  xxiii. 
37,  Naiiaki.  [So  in  later  editions,  here  and  in  1 
Chr.  xl.  39,  but  not  in  the  ed.  of  1611  and  other 
early  editions.]  He  was  a  native  of  Beeroth  (1 
Chr.  xi.  39). 

NA'H ARI  (^^ni  [snorer] :  TeAwpe';  Alex. 
reSwpe;  [Comp.  Nax'apai-:]  Naharai).  The  same 
as  Nahakai,  Joab's  armor-bearer  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
37).  In  the  A.  V.  of  IGll  the  name  is  printed 
"  Nahauai  the  Berothite." 

NA'HASH  (t^^nj,  serpent).  1.  (Naciy,  but 
In  1  Chr.  ix.  2  [Vat.]  Kvas\  [Rom.]  Alex,  in  both 
Noos:  Naas.)  "  Nahash  the  Ammonite,  king  of 
the  Bene-Ammon  at  the  foundation  of  the  mon- 
archy in  Israel,  who  dictated  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Jabesh-Gilead  that  cruel  alternative  of  the  loss  of 
their  right  eyes  or  slavery,  which  roused  the  swift 
muth  of  Saul,  and  caused  the  destruction  of  the 
whole  of  the  Ammonite  force  (1  Sam.  xi.  1,  2-11). 
According  to  Josephus  {AnL\\.  5,  §  1)  the  siege 
of  Jabesh  w^as  but  the  climax  of  a  long  career  of 
limilar  «  ferocity  with  which  Nahash  had  oppressed 
the  whole  of  the  Hebrews  on  the  east  of  Jordan, 
and  his  success  in  whicli  had  rendered  him  so  self- 
confident  that  he  despised  the  chance  of  relief 
which  the  men  of  Jabesh  eagerly  caught  at.  If, 
as  Josephus  {lb.  §  3)  also  states,  Nahash  himself 
was  killed  in  the  rout  of  his  army,  then  the  Na- 
hash who  was  the  f:\ther  of  the  foolish  young  king 
Hanun  (2  Sam.  x.  2;  1  Chr.  xix.  1,  2)  must  have 
been  his  son.  In  this  case,  like  Pharaoh  in  Egypt, 
and  also  perhaps  like  Benhadad,  Achish,  and  Agag, 
in  the  kingdoms  of  Syria,  Philistia,  and  Amalek, 
"  Nahash  "  would  seem  to  have  been  the  title  of 
the  king  of  the  Ammonites  rather  than  the  name 
of  an  individual. 

However  this  was,  Nahash  the  father  of  Hanun 
had  rendered  David  some  special  and  valuable  ser- 
vice, which  David  was  anxious  for  an  opportunity 
of  requiting  (2  Sam.  x.  2).  No  doubt  this  had 
''een  during  his  wanderings,  and  when,  as  the  victim 
■»f  Saul,  the  Ammonite  king  would  naturally  syra- 
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pathize  with  and  assist  him.  The  particulars  of 
the  service  are  not  related  in  the  Bible,  but  the 
Jewish  traditions  affirm  that  it  consisted  in  hif 
having  afforded  protection  to  one  of  David's  brothers, 
who  escaped  alone  when  his  family  were  massacred 
by  the  treacherous  king  of  Moab,  to  whose  care 
they  had  been  entrusted  by  David  (1  Sam.  xxii. 
3,  4),  and  who  found  an  asylum  with  Nahash. 
(See  the  Mldrash  of  R.  Tanchum,  as  quoted  by  S. 
Jarchi  on  2  Sam.  x.  2.) 

The  letribution  exacted  by  David  for  the  annoy- 
ing insults  of  Hanun  is  related  elsewhere.  [David, 
vol.  i.  561  6 ,-  Joab,  vol.  ii.  1395  b  ;  Uiuah.]  One 
casual  notice  remains  which  seems  to  imply  that 
the  ancient  kindness  which  had  existed  between 
David  and  the  family  of  Nahash  had  not  l)een  ex- 
tinguished even  by  the  horrors  of  the  Ammonite 
war.  When  David  was  driven  to  Mahanaim,  into 
the  very  neighborhood  of  Jabesh-Gilead,  we  find 
"  Shobi  the  son  of  Nahash  of  Kabbah  of  the  Bene- 
Ammon  "  (2  Sam.  xvii.  27)  among  the  great  chiefs 
who  were  so  forward  to  pour  at  the  feet  of  the  fallen 
monarch  the  abundance  of  their  pastoral  wealth, 
and  that  not  with  the  grudging  spirit  of  tributaries, 
but  rather  with  the  sympathy  of  friends,  "  for  they 
said,  the  people  is  hungry  and  weary  and  thirsty 
in  the  wilderness  "  (ver.  29). 

2.  (Naas.)  A  person  mentioned  once  only  (3 
Sam,  xvii.  25)  in  stating  the  parentage  of  Amasa, 
the  commander-in-chief  of  Absalom's  army.  Amasa 
is  there  said  to  have  been  the  son**  of  a  certain 
Ithra,  by  Abigail,  "daughter  of  Nahash,  and  sister* 
to  Zeruiah."  By  the  genealogy  of  1  Chr.  ii.  16  it 
appears  that  Zeruiah  and  Abigail  were  sisters  of 
David  and  the  other  children  of  Jesse.  The  question 
then  arises.  How  could  Abigail  have  been  at  the  same 
time  daughter  of  Nahash  and  sister  to  the  children 
of  Jesse  ?     To  this  three  answers  may  be  given :  — 

1.  The  universal  tradition  of  the  Rabbis  that 
Nahash  and  Jesse  were  identical.^'  "  Nahash," 
says  Solomon  Jarchi  (in  his  commentary  on  2  Sam. 
xvii.  25),  "was  Jesse  the  father  of  David,  because 
he  died  without  sin,  by  the  counsel  of  the  serpent " 
(nac/iash) ;  i.  e.  by  the  infirmity  of  his  fallen 
human  nature  only.  It  must  be  owned  that  it  is 
easier  to  allow  the  identity  of  the  two  than  to  accept 
the  reason  thus  assigned  for  it. 

2.  The  explanation  first  put  forth  by  Professor 
Stanley  in  this  work  (vol.  i.  552  a),  that  Nahash 
was  the  king  of  the  Ammonites,  and  that  the  same 
woman  had  first  been  his  wife  or  concubine  —  in 
which  capacity  she  had  given  birth  to  Abigail  and 
Zeruiah  —  and  afterwards  wife  to  Jesse,  and  the 
mother  of  his  children.  In  this  manner  Abigail 
and  Zeruiah  would  be  sisters  to  David,  without 
being  at  the  same  time  daughters  of  Jesse.  This 
has  in  its  favor  the  guarded  statement  of  1  Chr.  ii. 
16,  that  the  two  women  were  not  themselves  Jesse's 
children,  but  sisters  of  his  children ;  and  the  im- 
probahility  (otherwise  extreme)  of  so  close  a  con- 
nection between  an  Israelite  and  an  Ammonite 
king  is  alle\iated  by  Jesse's  known  descent  from  a 
Moabitess,  and  by  the  connection  which  has  been 
shown  above  to  have  existed  between  David  and 
Nahash  of  Ammon. 


'I  The  statement  in  1  Sam.  xii.  12  appears  to  be  at 
rariance  with  that  of  viii.  4,  5  ;  but  it  bears  £  remark- 
ble  testimony  to  the  dread  entertained  of  ti~a  savage 
'hief,  in  ascribing  the  adoption  of  monarchy  by  Israel 
o  the  panic  caused  by  his  approach. 

b  The  whole  expre&sioa  eeems  to  denote  that  he 
n»  an  illegitimate  son 


c  The  Alex.  LXX.   regards  Nahash  as  brother  at 
Zeruiah  —  Ovyarepa  Naas  a5€k<f>ov  Sapovias. 

d  See  the  extract  from  the  Targum  on  Ruth  It.  22 
given  in  the  note  to  Jesse,  toi  ii.  p.  1346  a.  Aleo  th« 
citations  from  the  Talmud  in  Meyer,  Seder  0lam,M9 
also  Jerome,  Quetst.  Hebr,  ad  loc. 
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3.  A  third  possible  explanation  is  that  Nahash 
iras  the  name  not  of  Jesse,  nor  of  a  former  husband 
»f  his  wife,  but  of  liis  wife  liereelf.  'Inhere  is  nothing 
In  the  name  to  prevent  its  being  borne  equally  by 
either  sex,  and  other  instances  may  be  quoted  of 
women  who  are  given  in  the  genealogies  as  the 
daughters,  not  of  their  fathers,  but  of  their  mothers : 
e.  g.  Mehetabel,  daughter  of  Matred,  daughter  of 
Mezaliab.  Still  it  seems  very  iniprobable  that 
Jesse's  wife  would  be  suddenly  intruded  into  the 
narrative,  as  she  is  if  this  hypothesis  be  adopted. 

G. 

NAIIATH  (rin2  {setting  down,  rest]  : 
Naxo'0,  Alex.  Naxo/i,  Gen.  xxxvi.  13;  Noxc60, 
Alex.  Naxod,  Gen.  xxxvi.  17;  Noxe's,  [Alex.  No- 
X€0,]  1  Chr.  1.  37:  Nahath).  1.  One  of  the 
*'  dukes  "  or  phylarchs  in  the  land  of  Edom,  eldest 
ton  of  Reuel  the  son  of  Esau. 

2.  {Kaivade\  [Vat.  Alex.^  KaivaQ.'])  A  Ko- 
bathite  Levite,  son  of  Zophai  and  ancestor  of 
Samuel  the  prophet  (1  Chr.  vi.  26). 
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3.  (Naf'e;  [Vat.  Macfl.])  A  Levite  in  the  reign 
of  Hezekiah,  who  with  others  was  overseer  of  th« 
tithes  and  dedicated  things  under  Cononiah  and 
Shimei  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  13). 

NAH'BI  C^an?  [hidden,  Ges.;  protection 
Fiiret]:  Na)3(;  [Vat.  Na)8€i;]  Alex.  JiaBa:  Nk 
hnbi).  The  son  of  Vophsi,  a  Naphtalite,  and  one 
of  the  twelve  spies  (Num.  xiii.  14). 

NA'HOR  ("I'lnj  [see  Naciior]  :  liaxdop ; 
Joseph,  Noxc^pTJs:  "  Nahor,  and  Naclm-),  the 
name  of  two  persons  in  the  family  of  Abraham. 

1.  His  grandfather:  the  son  of  Serug  and  father 
of  Terah  (Gen.  xi.  22-25;  [1  Chr.  i.  26]).  He  it 
mentioned  in  the  genealogy  of  our  I^rd,  Luke  iii. 
34,  though  there  the  name  is  given  in  the  A.  V. 
in  the  Greek  form  of  Nachor. 

2.  Grandson  of  the  preceding,  son  of  Terah  and 
brother  of  Abraham  and  Haran  (Gen.  xi.  26,  27). 
The  members  of  the  family  are  brought  together  in 
the  following  genealogy:  — 


Terah 

1 


Milcah=NAUOB=Beumah 


Huan 


Buz 


Huz 
(t.  c.  Uz) 


Job       Elihu 


Kemuel    Chesed      Ilazo 
(futlier  of 
Chasdim  or 
Chaldeans; 

Aramj 

(Ram 

Job  xxxii.  2). 


Fildash     Jidlaph 


Bethuel 
I 


Tebah 
Galiam 
Thahash 
Maacah 


ii: 


Milcah 


Rebekah°=  Isaac 


Rachel 


Emu 


Jacob 


It  has  been  already  remarked,  under  Lot  (vol. 
Ii.  p.  1685  note),  that  the  order  of  the  ages  of  the 
fomily  of  Terah  is  not  improbably  inverted  in  the 
narrative;  in  which  case  Nahor,  instead  of  being 
younger  than  Abraham,  was  really  older.  He  mar- 
ried Milcah,  the  daughter  of  his  brother  Hai-an ; 
and  when  Abraham  and  Lot  migrated  to  Canaan, 
Nahor  remained  behind  in  the  land  of  his  birth,  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Euphrates  —  the  boundary 
between  the  Old  and  the  New  "World  of  that  early 
?ige  —  and  gathered  his  family  around  him  at  the 
sepulchre  of  his  father.*     (Comp.  2  Sam.  xix.  37.) 

Like  Jacob,  and  also  like  Ishmael,  Nahor  was 
the  father  of  twelve  sons,  and  further,  as  in  the 
case  of  Jacob,  eight  of  them  were  the  children  of 
his  wife,  and  four  of  a  concubine  (Gen.  xxii.  21-24). 
Special  care  is  taken  in  speaking  of  the  legitimate 
branch  to  specify  its  descent  from  Milcah  —  "  the 
son  of  Milcah,  which  she  bare  unto  Nahor."  It 
was  to  this  pure  and  unsullied  race  that  Abraham 
and  Kebekah  in  turn  had  recourse  for  wives  for 
their  sons.  But  with  Jacob's  flight  from  Haran 
the  intercourse  ceased.  The  heap  of  stones  which 
he  and  "  Laljan  the  Syrian "  erected  on  Mount 
Gilead  (Gen.  xxxi.  46)  may  be  said  to  have  formed 
*t  once  the  tomb  of  their  past  connection  and  the 
xirrier  against  its  continuance.  Even  a<.  that  time 
a  wide  variation  had  taken  place  in  their  language 
(ver.  47),  and  not  only  in  their  language,  but,  as 
it  would  seem,  in  the  Object  of  their  worship.  The 
■'God  of  Nahor"  appears  as  a  distinct  divinity 
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from  the  «  God  of  Abraham  and  the  Fear  of  Isaac" 
(ver.  53).  Doubtless  this  was  one  of  the  "  other 
gods"  which  before  the  Call  of  Abraham  were 
worshipped  by  the  family  of  Terah ;  whose  images 
were  in  Rachel's  possession  during  the  conference 
on  Gilead ;  and  which  had  to  be  discarded  before 
Jacob  could  go  into  the  Presence  of  the  "  God  of 
Bethel"  (Gen.  xxxv.  2;  comp.  xxxi.  13).  Hence- 
forward the  line  of  distinction  between  the  two 
families  is  most  sharply  drawn  (as  in  the  allusion 
of  Josh.  xxiv.  2),  and  the  descendants  of  Nahor 
confine  their  communications  to  their  own  imme- 
diate kindred,  or  to  the  members  of  other  non- 
Israelite  tribes,  as  in  the  case  of  Job  the  man  of 
Uz,  and  his  friends,  Elihu  the  Buzite  of  the  kindred 
of  Ram,  Eliphaz  the  Temanite,  and  Bildad  the 
Shuhite.  Many  centuries  later  David  appears  to 
have  come  into  collision  —  sometimes  friendly, 
sometimes  the  reverse  —  with  one  or  two  of  tho 
more  remote  Nahorite  tribes.  Tibhath,  probably 
identical  with  Tebah  and  Maacah,  are  mentioned 
in  the  relation  of  his  wars  on  the  eastern  frontier 
of  Israel  (1  Chr.  xviii.  8,  xix.  6);  and  the  mother 
of  Absalom  either  belonged  to  or  was  connected 
with  the  latter  of  the  above  nations. 

No  certain  traces  of  the  name  of  Nahor  have  been 
recognized  in  Mesopotamia.  Ewald  (Geschichte,  i. 
359)  proposes  Iladitha,  a  town  on  the  Euphrates 
just  above  Hit,  and  bearing  the  additional  name 
of  el-Naura ;  also  another  place,  likewise  called 
el-Na'ura,  mentioned  by  some  Arabian  geographers 


o  This  is  the  form  given  in  the  Benedictine  edition 
V  Jerome's  Bibliotheca  Divina.  The  other  is  found 
n  the  ordinary  copies  of  the  Vulgate. 

b  The  statements  of  Gen.  xi.  27-32  appear  to  imply 
(hat  NahCT  did  not  advance  from  Ur  to  Haran  at  the 
June  time  with  Terah,  Abraham,  and  Lot,  but  re- 
there  tail  a  later  date.     Coupling  this  with  the 


statement  of  Judith  v.  8,  and  the  universal  tradition 
of  the  East,  that  Tenth's  departure  from  Ur  was  a  re- 
linquishment of  false  worship,  an  additional  force  ii 
given  to  the  mention  of  "  tiie  god  of  Nahor  "  (Qen. 
xxxi.  53)  as  distinct  from  the  God  of  Abraham's  d^ 
scendants.  Two  generations  later  Nahor's  family  wen 
certainly  living  at  Haran  (Gen.  xxviii.  10,  xxix  4). 
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M  lyii»i;  further  north;  and  Nachrein,  which,  how- 
5ver,  seems  to  lie  out  of  Mesopotamia  to  the  east. 
Others  liave  mentioned  Naarda,  or  Nehardea,  a 
tovm  or  district  in  the  neighborhood  of  tlie  above, 
celebrated  as  tlie  site  of  a  college  of  the  Jews  {Did. 
of  Geogr.  "  Naarda"). 

May  not  Aram-Naharaira  have  originally  derived 
ifas  name  from  Nahor  V  The  fact  that  in  its  present 
form  it  has  another  signification  in  Hebrew  b  no 
argument  against  such  a  derivation. 

In  Josh.  zxiv.  2  the  name  is  given  in  the  A.  V. 
in  the  form  (raore  nearly  approaching  the  Hebrew 
khan  the  other)  of  Nachok.  G. 

NAH'SHON,  or  NAASH'ON  (V^trn? 
[enchanter,  Ges.] :  Uaaorcdv,  IJCX.  and  N.  T. : 
Nahasson,  0.  T.;  Naassm,  N.  T.),  son  of  Am- 
minadab,  and  prince  of  the  children  of  Judah  (as 
he  is  styled  in  the  genealogy  of  Judah,  1  Chr.  ii. 
10)  at  the  time  of  the  first  numbering  in  the  wilder- 
ness (Exod.  vi.  23;  Num.  i.  7,  &c.).  His  sister, 
Ellisheba,  was  wife  to  Aaron,  and  his  son,  Salmon, 
was  husband  to  Rahab  after  the  taking  of  Jericho. 
From  Elisheba  being  described  as  "  sister  of  Naa- 
shon  "  we  may  infer  that  he  was  a  person  of  con- 
siderable note  and  dignity,  which  his  being  ap- 
pointed as  one  of  the  twelve  princes  who  assisted 
Moses  and  Aaron  in  taking  the  census,  and  who 

were  all  "  renowned  of  the  congregation 

heads  of  thousands  in  Israel,"  shows  him  to  have 
been.  No  less  conspicuous  for  high  rank  and  posi- 
tion does  he  appear  in  Num.  ii.  3,  vii.  12,  x.  14, 
where,  in  the  encampment,  in  the  oflTerings  of  the 
princes,  and  in  the  order  of  march,  the  first  place 
is  assigned  to  Nahshon  the  son  of  Amniinadab  as 
captain  of  the  host  of  Judah.  Indeed,  on  these 
three  last-named  occasions  he  appears  as  the  first 
man  in  the  state  next  to  Moses  and  Aaron,  whereas 
at  the  census  he  comes  after  the  chiefs  of  the  tribes 
of  Reuben  and  Simeon.o  Nahshon  died  in  the 
wilderness  according  to  Num.  xxvi.  64,  G5,  but  no 
further  particulars  of  his  life  are  given.  In  the 
N.  T.  he  occurs  twice,  namely,  in  Matt.  i.  4  and 
Luke  iii.  32,  in  the  genealogy  of  Christ,  where  his 
lineage  in  the  preceding  and  following  descents  are 
exactly  the  same  as  in  Ruth  iv.  18-20 ;  1  Chr.  ii. 
10-12,  which  makes  it  quite  certain  that  he  was 
the  sixth  in  descent  from  Judah,  inclusive,  and 
that  David  was  the  fifth  generation  after  him. 
[Ammixadab.]  a.  C.  H. 

NAIIUM  (D-ina  [comolation]:  Naovfx:  Na- 
hum).  "  The  book  of  the  vision  of  Nahum  the 
Klkoshite"  stands  seventh  in  order  among  the 
writings  of  the  minor  prophets  in  the  present  ar- 
^ngement  of  the  canon.  Of  the  author  himself  we 
lave  no  more  knowledge  than  is  afforded  us  by  the 
»canty  title  of  his  book,  which  gives  no  indication 
»vhatev£r  of  his  date,  and  leaves  his  origin  obscure. 
The  site  of  Elkosh,  his  native  place,  is  disputed, 
some  placing  it  in  Galilee,  with  Jerome,  who  was 
shown  the  ruins  by  his  guide;  others  in  Assyria, 
where  the  tomb  of  the  propliet  is  still  visited  as  a 
wired  spot  by  Jews  from  all  parts.  Benjamin  of 
Tudela  (p.  53,  Heb.  text,  ed.  Asher)  thus  briefly 
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«  It  ia  curious  to  notice  that,  in  the  second  num- 
bering (Num.  xxvi.),  Reuben  still  comes  first,  and 
'udah  fourth.     So  also  1  Chr.  ii.  1. 

6  Capernaum,  literally  "village  of  Nahum,"  is  sup- 
|DMd  to  have  derived  its  name  firom  the  prophet. 
kshwan  ( tksar.  of  Pal.  p.  188)  mentions  a  Kefar  Ten- 


alludes  to  it:  "And  in  the  city  of  Asshur  (Mo- 
sul) is  the  synagogue  of  Obadiah,  and  the  synagogue 
of  Jonah  the  son  of  Araittai,  and  the  synagogue  of 
Nahum  the  Elkoshite."  [Elkosh.]  Those  who 
maintain  the  Latter  view  assume  that  tlie  prophet'd 
parents  were  carried  into  captivity  by  Tiglatli-  pile- 
ser,  and  planted,  with  other  exile  colonists,  in  the 
province  of  Assyria,  the  modern  Kurdistan,  and 
that  the  prophet  was  born  at  the  village  of  Alkush, 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Tigris,  two  miles  north  of 
Mosul.  Ewald  is  of  opinion  that  the  prophecy  waa 
written  there  at  a  time  when  Nineveh  was  threat- 
ened from  without.  Against  this  it  may  be  urged 
that  it  does  not  appear  that  the  exiles  were  carried 
into  the  province  of  Assyria  rroi)er,  but  into  the 
newly-conquered  districts,  such  as  Mesopotamia, 
Babylonia,  or  Media.  The  arguments  in  favor  of 
an  Assyrian  locality  for  the  prophet  are  supported 
by  the   occurrence   of  what  are  presumed  to  be 

Assyrian  words:  3^?!,  ii.  7  (Heb.  8),  Tl^r'J?^* 

Tf^nDD^,    iii.    17  ;     and    the    strange    form 

n55^  V^  in  ii.  13  (Heb.  14),  which  is  supposed 
to  indicate  a  foreign  influence.  In  addition  to  thia 
is  the  internal  evidence  supplied  by  the  vivid  de 
scription  of  Nineveh,  of  whose  splendors  it  is  con- 
tended Nahum  must  have  been  an  eye-witness; 
but  Hitzig  justly  observes  that  these  descriptions 
display  merely  a  lively  imagination,  and  such 
knowledge  of  a  renowned  city  as  might  be  pos- 
sessed by  any  one  in  Anterior  Asia.  The  Assyrian 
warriors  were  no  strangers  in  Palestine,  and  that 
there  was  sufficient  intercourse  between  the  two 
counti'ies  is  rendered  probable  by  the  history  of  the 
prophet  Jonah.  There  is  nothing  in  the  prophecy 
of  Nahum  to  indicate  that  it  was  written  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  Nineveh,  and  in  full 
view  of  the  scenes  which  are  depicted,  nor  is  the 
language  that  of  an  exile  in  an  enemy's  country. 
No  allusion  is  made  to  the  Captivity;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  imagery  is  such  as  would  be  nat- 
ural to  an  inhabitant  of  Palestine  (i.  4)  to  whom 
the  rich  pastures  of  Bashan,  the  vineyards  of  Car- 
mel,  and  the  blossom  of  Lebanon,  were  emblems 
of  all  that  was  luxuriant  and  fertile.  The  lan- 
guage employed  in  i.  15,  ii.  2,  is  appropriate  to 
one  who  wrote  for  his  countrymen  in  their  na- 
tive land.^  In  fact,  the  sole  origin  of  the  theory 
that  Nahum  flourished  in  Assj'ria  is  the  name  of 
the  village  Alkush,  which  contains  his  supposed 
tomb,  and  from  its  similarity  to  Elkosh  was  ap- 
parently selected  by  mediaeval  tradition  as  a  shrine 
for  pilgrims,  with  as  little  probability  to  recom- 
mend it  as  exists  in  the  case  of  Obadiah  and  Jeph- 
thah,  whose  burial-places  are  still  shown  in  the 
same  neighborhood.  This  supposition  is  more  rea- 
sonable than  another  which  has  been  adopted  iii 
order  to  account  for  the  existence  of  Nahum's  tomt 
at  a  place,  the  name  of  which  so  closely  resembles 
that  of  his  native  town.  Alkush,  it  is  suggested, 
was  founded  by  the  Israelitish  exiles,  and  so  named 
by  them  in  memory  of  Elkosh  in  their  own  country. 
Tradition,  as  usual,  has  usurped  the  province  of 
history.  According  to  Pseudo-Epiphanius  {De,  Viiis 


chum  or  Nachum,  close  on  Chinnereth,  and  2^  English 
miles  N.  of  Tiberias.  "  They  point  out  there  the  graTM 
of  Nahum  the  prophet,  of  Rabbis  Tanchum  and  T&d< 
chuma,  who  all  repose  there,  and  through  tbme  tHi 
ancient  position  of  the  Yillag«  is  easily  kaowr  *' 
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Proph.  0pp.  ii.  p.  247),  Nahum  was  of  the  tribe 
ftf  Simeon,  «*  from  Elcesei  beyond  the  Jordan  at 
Begabar  (BTjyojSci/:* ;  Chron.  I'asch.  150  li.  BTjra- 
3op'^),"  or  lietliabara,  where  he  died  in  peace  and 
iraa  buried.  In  the  Konian  martyrology  the  Ist  of 
December  is  consecrated  to  his  memory. 

The  dsjte  of  Nahum's  prophecy  can  be  deter- 
mined with  as  little  precision  as  his  birthplace.  In 
the  Seder  01am  Kabba  (p.  55,  ed.  Meyer)  he  is 
made  contemporary  with  Joel  and  Habakkuk  in  the 
reign  of  Manasseh.  Syncellus  {Chron.  p.  201  d) 
places  him  Mith  Hosea,  Amos,  and  Jonah  in  the 
reign  of  Joash  king  of  Israel,  more  than  a  century 
earlier;  while,  according  to  Eutychius  {Ann.  p.  252), 
he  was  contemporary  with  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and 
Malachi,  and  prophesied  in  the  fifth  year  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Josephus  {Ant.  ix.  11, 
§  3)  mentions  him  as  living  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  reign  of  Jotham ;  "  about  this  time  was  a  cer- 
tain prophet,  Nahum  by  name;  who,  prophesying 
concerning  the  downfall  of  Assyrians  and  of  Nin- 
eveh, said  thus,"  etc.;  to  which  he  adds,  "and  all 
that  was  foretold  concerning  Nineveh  came  to  pass 
after  115  years."  From  this  Carpzov  concluded 
that  Nahum  prophesied  in  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Ahaz,  about  B.  c.  742.  Modern  writers 
are  divided  in  their  suffrages.  Bertholdt  thinks  it 
probable  that  the  prophet  escaped  into  Judah  when 
the  ten  tribes  were  carried  captive,  and  wrote  in 
the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  Keil  {Leitrb.  d.  Kinl.  in  d. 
A.  T.)  places  him  in  the  latter  half  of  Hezekiah's 
reign,  after  the  invasion  of  Sennacherib.  Vitringa 
{Typ.  Docti:  proph.  p.  37)  was  of  the  like  opinion, 
and  the  same  view  is  taken  by  De  Wette  (AY??/,  p. 
328),  who  suggests  that  the  rebellion  of  the  INIedes 
against  the  Assyrians  (b.  c.  710),  and  the  election 
of  their  own  king  in  the  person  of  Deioces,  may 
have  been  present  in  the  prophet's  mind.  But  the 
history  of  Deioces  and  his  very  existence  are  now 
generally  believed  to  be  mythical.  This  period  also 
is  adopted  bj  Knobel  {Prophet,  ii.  207,  &c.)  as  the 
date  of  the  prophecy.  He  was  guided  to  his  con- 
clusion by  the  same  supposed  facts,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  No  Amnion,  or  Thebes  of  Upper  Egypt, 
which  he  believed  was  effected  by  the  Assyrian 
monarch  Sargon  (b.  c.  717-715),  and  is  referred 
to  by  Nahum  (iii.  8)  as  a  recent  event.  In  this 
case  the  prophet  would  be  a  younger  contemporary 
of  Isaiah  (comp.  Is.  xx.  1).  Ewald,  again,  con- 
ceives that  the  siege  of  Nineveh  by  the  Median 
king  Phraortes  (b.  c.  630-625),  may  have  sug- 
gested Nahum's  propliecy  of  its  destruction.  The 
txistence  of  Phraortes,  at  the  period  to  which  he  is 
ussigned,  is  now  believed  to  be  an  anachronism. 
[Medes.]  Junius  and  Tremellius  select  the  last 
years  of  Josiah  as  the'  period  at  which  Nahum 
prophesied,  but  at  this  time  not  Nineveh  but  Bab- 
ylon was  the  oliject  of  alarm  to  the  Hebrews.  The 
urgunients  by  which  Strauss  {Nahumi  de  Nino 
Vaticinium,  prol.  c.  1,  §  3)  endeavors  to  prove  that 
the  prophecy  bclonjjs  to  the  time  at  which  Ma- 
nasseh was  in  captivity  at  Babylon,  that  is  Ijetween 
the  years  680  and  667  b.  c,  are  not  convincing. 
Assuming  that  the  position  which  Nahum  occupies 
in  the  canon  between  Micah  and  Habakkuk  sup- 
plies, as  the  limits  of  his  prophetical  career,  the 
teigns  of  Hezekiah  and  Josiah,  he  endeavors  to 
«how  from  certain  apparent  resemblances  to  the 
writings  of  the  older  prophets,  Joel,  Jonah,  and 
igaiah,  that  Nahum  must  have  been  familiar  with 
their  writings,  and  consequently  later  in  point  of 
kime  than  any  of  them.     But  a  careful  examina- 
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tion  of  the  passages  by  which  this  argument  ia 
maintained,  will  show  that  the  phrases  and  tumi 
of  expression  upon  which  the  resemblance  is  sup- 
posed to  rest,  are  in  no  way  remarkable  or  charac- 
teristic, and  might  have  been  freely  used  by  any 
one  familiar  with  oriental  metaphor  and  imagery 
without  incun-ing  the  charge  of  plagiari?  n.  Two 
exceptions  are  Nah.  ii.  10,  where  a  striking  ex- 
pression is  used  which  only  occurs  besides  in  Joel 
ii.  6,  and  Nah.  i.  15  (lleb.  ii.  1),  the  first  clause  of 
which  is  nearly  word  for  word  the  same  as  that  of 
Is.  Iii.  7.  But  these  passages,  by  themselves,  would 
equally  prove  that  Nahum  was  anterior  both  to 
Joel  and  Isaiah,  and  that  his  diction  Mas  copied 
by  them.  Other  references  which  are  supposed  to 
indicate  imitations  of  older  writers,  or,  at  least, 
famiharity  with  their  writings,  are  Nah.  i.  3  com- 
pared  with  Jon.  iv.  2;  Nah.  i.  13  with  Is.  x.  27; 
Nah.  iii.  10  with  Is.  xiii.  16;  Nah.  ii.  2  [1]  with 
Is.  xxiv.  1;  Nah.  iii.  5  with  Is.  xlvii.  2,  3;  and 
Nah.  iii.  7  with  Is.  li.  19.  For  the  purpose  of 
showing  that  Nahum  preceded  Jeremiah,  StrausK 
quotes  other  passages  in  which  the  later  prophet  is 
believed  to  have  had  in  his  mind  expressions  of  his 
predecessor  with  which  he  was  familiar.  The  most 
striking  of  these  are  Jer.  x.  19  compared  with  Nah. 
iii.  19;  Jer.  xiii.  26  with  Nah.  iii.  5;  Jer.  1.  37,  li. 
30  with  Nah.  iii.  13.  Words,  which  are  assumed 
by  the  same  commentator  to  be  peculiar  to  the 
times  of  Isaiah,  are  appealed  to  by  him  as  evi- 
dences of  the  date  of  the  prophecy.  But  the 
only  examples  which   he   quotes  prove  nothing: 

)^i:y;,  sheteph  (Nah.  i.  8,  A.  V.  "flood  "),  occurs 
in  Job,  the  Psalms,  and  m  Proverbs,  but  not  once  in 
Isaiah;  and  rTJ^tiX?,  mStsurdh  (Nah.  ii.  1  [2], 
A.  V.  "munition")  is  found  only  once  in  Isaiah, 
though  it  occurs  frequently  in  the  Chronicles,  and 
is  not  a  word  likely  to  be  uncommon  or  peculiar, 
so  that  nothing  can  be  inferred  from  it.  Besides, 
all  this  would  be  as  appropriate  to  the  times  of 
Hezekiah  as  to  those  of  Manasseh.  That  the  proph- 
ecy was  written  before  the  final  downfall  of  Nin- 
eveh, and  its  capture  by  the  Medes  and  Chaldeans 
(cir.  b.  c.  625),  will  be  admitted.  The  allusions  t» 
the  Assyrian  power  imply  that  it  was  still  unbroken 
(i.  12,  ii.  13,  14  (E.  V.  12,  13),  iii.  15-17).  The 
glory  of  the  kingdom  was  at  its  brightest  in  the 
reign  of  Esarhaddon  (b.  c.  680-660),  who  for  13 
years  made  Babylon  the  seat  of  empire,  and  thii 
fact  would  incline  us  to  fix  the  date  of  Nahunr 
rather  in  the  reign  of  his  father  Sennacherib,  foi 
Nineveh  alone  is  contemplated  in  the  destruction 
threatened  to  the  Assyrian  power,  and  no  hint  is 
given  that  its  importance  in  the  kingdom  was  di- 
minished, as  it  necessarily  would  be,  by  the  estab 
lishment  of  another  capital.  That  Palesline  was 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  Assyrian  invasion  at 
the  time  of  Nahum's  writing  seems  probable  from 
the  allusions  in  i.  11,  12,  13,  ii.  2;  and  the  vivid 
description  of  the  Assyrian  armament  in  ii.  3,  4. 
At  such  a  time  the  prophecy  would  be  appropriate, 
and  if  i.  14  refers  to  the  death  of  Sennacherib  in 
the  house  of  Nisroch,  it  must  have  been  written 
before  that  event.  The  capture  of  No  Airmion,  or 
Thebes,  has  not  been  identified  with  anything  like 
certainty.  It  is  referred  to  as  of  recent  occurrence, 
and  it  has  been  conjectured  with  probability  thai 
it  was  sacked  by  Sargon  in  the  invasion  of  Egyp< 
alluded  to  in  Is.  xx.  1.  These  circumstances  seeK 
to  determine  the  14th  year  of  Hezekiah  (3.  c  Tli 
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M  the  i<eriod  before  which  the  prophecy  of  Nahum 
tould  !iot  have  been  WTitten.  The  condition  of 
Assyria  in  the  reign  of  Sannaclierib  would  corre- 
ipond  with  the  state  of  things  irapUed  in  the  proph- 
ecy, and  it  is  on  all  accounts  most  prol)able  that 
Nahum  flourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah,  and  wrote  his  prophecy  soon  after  the 
date  above  mentioned,  either  in  Jerusalem  or  its 
neighborhood,  where  the  echo  still  lingered  of  "  the 
rattling  of  the  wheels,  and  of  the  prancing  horses, 
and  of  the  jumping  chariots "  of  the  Assyrian 
host,  and  "  the  flame  of  the  sword  and  lightning 
of  the  spear"  still  flashed  in  the  memory  of  the 
beleaguered  citizens. 

The  subject  of  the  prophecy  is,  in  accordance 
with  the  superscription,  "  the  burden  of  Nineveh." 
The  three  chapters  into  which  it  is  divided  form  a 
consecutive  whole.  The  first  chapter  is  introduc- 
tory. It  commences  with  a  declaration  of  the  char- 
acter of  Jehovah,  "  a  (lod  jcvlous  and  avenging," 
as  exhibited  in  his  dealings  with  his  enemies,  and 
the  swift  and  terrible  vengeance  with  which  He 
pursues  them  (i.  2-6),  while  to  those  that  trust  in 
Him  He  is  "  good,  a  stronghold  in  the  day  of 
trouble"  (i.  7),  in  contrast  with  the  overwhelming 
flood  which  shall  sweep  away  his  foes  (i.  8).  The 
language  of  the  prophet  now  becomes  more  special, 
and  points  to  the  destruction  which  awaited  the 
hosta  of  Assyria  wnu  had  just  gone  tip  out  of 
Judah  (i.  9-11).  In  the  verses  that  follow  the  in- 
tention of  Jehovah  is  still  more  fully  declared,  and 
addressed  first  to  Judah  (i.  12,  13),  and  then  to  the 
monarch  of  Assyria  (i.  14).  And  now  the  vision 
grows  more  distinct.  The  messenger  of  glad  tidings, 
the  news  of  Nineveh's  downfall,  trod  the  mountains 
that  were  round  about  Jerusalem  (i.  15),  and  pro- 
claimed to  Judah  the  accomplisliment  of  her  vows. 
But  round  the  doomed  city  gathered  the  destroying 
armies;  "the  breaker  in  pieces  "  had  gone  up, and 
Jehovah  mustered  his  hosts  to  the  battle  to  avenge 
his  people  (ii.  1,  2).  The  prophet's  mind  in  vision 
sees  the  burnished  bronze  shields  of  the  scarlet-clad 
warriors  of  the  besieging  army,  the  flashmg  steel 
scythes  of  their  war-chariots  as  they  are  drawn  up 
in  battle-array,  and  the  quivering  cypress-shafts  of 
their  spears  (ii.  3).  The  Assyrians  hasten  to  the 
defense  :  their  chariots  rush  madly  through  the 
streets,  and  run  to  and  fro  like  the  lightning  in  the 
broad  ways,  which  glare  with  their  bright  armor 
like  torches.  But  a  panic  has  seized  their  mighty 
ones;  thoir  ranks  are  broken  as  they  march,  and 
they  hurry  to  the  wall  only  to  see  the  covered  bat- 
tering-rams of  the  besiegers  ready  for  the  attack 
(ii.  4,  5).  The  crisis  hastens  on  with  terrible 
rapidity.  The  river-gates  are  broken  in,  and  the 
royal  palace  is  in  the  hands  of  the  victors  (ii.  6). 
And  then  comes  the  end ;  the  city  is  taken  and 
carried  captive,  and  her  maidens  "  moan  as  with 
the  voice  of  doves,"  beating  their  breasts  with  sorrow 
(ii.  7).  The  flight  becomes  general,  and  the  leaders 
.n  vain  endeavor  to  stem  the  torrent  of  fugitives 
(ii.  8).  The  wealth  of  the  city  and  its  accumu- 
lated treasures  become  the  spoil  of  the  captors,  and 
ihe  conquered  suffer  all  the  horrors  that  follow  the 
assault  and  storm  (ii.  9,  10).  Over  the  charred 
and  blackened  ruins  the  prophet,  as  the  mouth- 

S'ece  of  Jehovah,  exclaims  in  triumph,  "  Where  is 
16  lair  of  the  lions,  the  feeding  place  of  the  young 
Ions,  where  walked  lion,  lioness,  lion's  whelp,  and 
lone  made  (them)  afraid  V  "  (ii.  11,  12).  But  for 
ill  ibis  the  downfall  of  Nineveh  was  certain,  for 
'behold!   T  am   against  thee,  saith  Jehovah  of 
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Ilostft  "  (ii.  13).  The  vision  ends,  and  the  prophet, 
recalled  from  the  scenes  of  the  future  to  the  real- 
ities of  the  present,  collects  himself,  as  it  were,  foi 
one  final  outburst  of  withering  denunciation  against 
the  Assyrian  city,  not  now  tlireatened  l)y  her  Me- 
dian and  Chaldean  conquerors,  but  in  the  full  tide 
of  prosperity,  the  oppressor  and  corrupter  of  nar 
tions.  Mingled  with  this  woe  there  is  no  touch  of 
sadness  or  compassion  for  her  fate;  slie  will  fall 
unpitied  and  unlamented,  and  with  terrible  calm- 
ness the  prophet  pronounces  her  final  doom :  '<  all 
that  hear  the  bruit  of  thee  shall  clap  the  handt 
over  thee:  for  upon  whom  hath  not  thy  wickednew 
passed  continually?  "  (iii.  19). 

Aa  a  poet,  Nahum  occupies  a  high  place  in  tht 
first  rank  of  Hebrew  literature.  In  proof  of  thit 
it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  opening  verseg 
of  his  prophecy  (i.  2-6),  and  to  the  magnificent 
description  of  the  siege  and  destruction  of  Nineveh 
in  ch.  ii.  His  style  is  clear  and  uninvolved,  though 
pregnant  and  forcible;  his  diction  sonorous  and 
rhythmical,  the  words  reechoing  to  the  sense 
(comp.  ii.  4,  iii.  3).  Some  words  and  forms  of 
words  are  almost  peculiar  to  hinjself ;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, np^ti?  for  nni7p,  in  i.  3,  occurs  only 
besides  in  Job  ix.  17;  S13|2  for  W3)2,  in  i.  2,  ii 

found  only  in  Josh.  xxiv.  19;  H^^^ri,  ii.  9  [10], 
is  found  in  Job  xxiii.  3,  and  there  not  in  the  same 
sense ;  "^H"^,  in  iii.  2,  is  only  found  in  Judg.  v. 
22;  nnb?  and  b^^,  ii.  3  [4],  rinj,  ii.  7  [8], 
niJ^S  and'n|7iin^,  ii.  lO   [ll],  D'^1J?»,  iU. 

17,  and  HHS,  iii.  19,  do  not  occur  elsewhere. 
The  unusual  form  of  ths  pronominal  suffix  in 
n?5Sb5?»,  ii.  13  [14],  m'D3  for  J|!Jt3,  iii.  18, 
are  peculiar  to  Nahum ;  "^^^P,  iii.  5,  is  only  found 
in  1  K.  vii.  36 ;  '^5"^2,  iii.  17,  occurs  besides  only 
in  Am.  vii.  1;  and  the  foreign  word  *npS^,  iii. 

17,  in  the  slightly  diff'erent  form  "^pSt^,  is  found 
only  in  Jer.  Ii.  27. 

For  illustrations  of  Nahum's  prophecy,  see  the 
article  Nineveh.  W.  A.  W. 

*  For  the  general  writers  on  the  !Minor  Prophets 
see  the  addition  tO  Micah  (Amer.  ed.).  Part  xix. 
of  Lange's  Blbeliovvk  des  A.  Test,  by  Dr.  Paul 
Kleinert  (1868)  includes  Nahum.  It  furnishes  a 
new  translation  of  the  text,  instead  of  adhering  to 
that  of  Luther.  Among  the  special  writers  on  this 
prophet  are  Bibliander,  Propheta  Nah.juxta  verU 
totem  Ilebr.  (1534);  Abarbanel,  Corrvi.  in  Nah. 
rabb.  et  Lat.  (1703);  Kalinski,  Valicinu.  {flab,  et) 
Nah.  etc.  (1748);  Kreenen,  Nah.  vaticinhu.i,  phii. 
et  crit.  expositum  (1808):  Justi,  Nah.  neu  uber- 
setzt  u.  erldutert  (1820);  Hoelemarm,  Nah.  oraC' 
ulum  illustravit  (1842);  and  O.  Strauss,  Nahumt 
(le  Nino  vaticinium  (1853).  There  is  a  "  Transla- 
tion of  the  Prophecy  of  Nahum  with  Notes  "  by 
Prof.  B.  B.  Edwards  in  the  Bibl.  Sacra,  v.  551- 
576.  It  is  a  fine  example  of  exact  Biblical  exegesis. 
Recej>t  explorations  in  the  East  have  given  fresh 
interest  to  the  study  of  Nahum.  Among  the  works 
which  illustrate  the  connections  of  the  book  with 
Assyrian  and  Babylonian  history  in  addition  to  th« 
conmicntaries,  are  ]\I.  von  Niebuhr's  Geschickte 
Assw's  u.  Babel" s  (1857);  0.  Strauss,  Nineveu. 
das  Woit  Goites  (1855);   Layard,  Nineveh   am* 
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its  Remains ;  Vance  Smith,  The  Prophecies 
reUitintj  to  Nineveh  and  the  Assyrians  (Lond. 
1857);  IJawlinson,  Ancient  Mimarchies,  \ol.  i.  See 
the  copious  list  of  worlis  in  German,  Frencl»,  and 
English,  relating  to  tlie  fall  of  Nineveh  in  Lange's 
Bibelwerk  (p,  100)  as  above.  Nineveh,  which  dis- 
appeared so  suddenk  after  its  dcom  was  pronounced 
by  the  prophet,  may  almost  be  said  to  stand  before 
us  again  in  the  light  of  the  remains  restored  to  us 
by  modern  disco\erie8.  The  articles  on  Nahum 
by  Winer  in  his  Bibl.  lienlw..  by  Nagelsbach  in 
Herzog's  Real-Kncyk.,  and  by  Wunderlich  in 
Zeller's  Bibl.  Worttrb.  should  not  be  overlooked. 
In  opposition  to  the  view  that  Nahum  lived  in 
Asgyria,  Eleek  (Einl.  in  das  A.  Test.  p.  544)  agrees 
with  those  who  decide  that  the  prophet  was  not 
only  born  in  Palestine,  but  wrote  the  book  which 
bears  his  name  in  .Jerusalem  or  the  vicinity  (i. 
12  t],  [Klkosh,  Amer.  ed.J 

The  book  of  Nahum  contains  nothing  strictly 
Messianic.  It  is  important  as  a  source  of  per- 
manent instruction  because  it  illustrates  so  signally 
the  law  of  retribution  according  to  which  God  deals 
with  nations,  and  the  fidelity  with  which  He  fulfills 
his  promises  and  threatenings  to  the  righteous  or 
the  wicked.  H. 

NA'i'DUS  (NatSos;  Alex.  NaetSoy:  Raanas) 
=  Benaiah,  of  the  sons  of  Pahath  Moab  (1  Esdr. 
ix.  31;  comp.  Ezr.  x.  30). 

NAIL.  I.  (of  finger)."  — 1.  A  nail  or  claw 
of  man  or  animal.  2.  A  point  or  style,  e.  rj.  for 
writing  :  see  Jer.  xvii.   1.      Tzipporen  occurs  in 

Deut.  xxi.  12,  in  connection  with  the  verb  rnti/2?, 
*dsdh,  »  to  make,"  here  rendered  nepiot/vxiCd},  cir- 
cumcido,  A.  Y.  "pare,"  but  in  marg.  "dress," 
"  suffer  to  grow."    Gesenius  explains  "  make  neat." 

Much  controversy  has  arisen  on  the  meaning  of 
this  passage :  one  set  of  interpreters,  including 
Josephus  and  I'hilo,  regarding  the  action  as  in- 
dicative of  mourning,  while  others  refer  it  to  the 
deposition  of  mourning.  Some,  who  would  thus 
belong  to  the  latter  class,  refer  it  to  the  practice  of 
staining  the  nails  with  henneh. 

The  word  astdi,  "  make,"  is  used  both  of  "  dress- 
ing," i.  e.  making  clean  the  feet,  and  also  of 
"trimming,"  i.  e.  combing  and  making  neat  the 
beard,  in  the  case  of  IMepiiilioshcth,  2  Sam.  xix.  24. 
It  seems,  therefore,  on  the  whole  to  mean  "  make 
suitable  "  to  the  particular  purpose  intended,  what- 
ever that  may  be:  unless,  as  Gesenius  thinks,  the 
passage  refers  to  the  completion  of  the  female  cap- 
tive's month  of  seclusion,  that  purpose  is  evidently 
one  of  mourning  —  a  month's  mourning  interposed 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  on  the  one  hand  too 
hasty  an  approach  on  the  part  of  the  captor,  and 
on  the  other  too  sudden  a  shock  to  natural  feeling 
in  the  captive.  Following  this  line  of  interpreta- 
tion, the  command  will  stand  thus:  The  captive  is 
to  lay  aside  the  "  raiment  of  her  captivitj',"  namely, 
her  ordinary  dress  in  which  she  had  been  taken 
captive,  and  she  is  to  remain  in  mourning  retire- 

«  "15^,  t'phar,  a  Chaldee  form  of  the  Heb.  )'^b'2, 

txipporen,  from  the  root  "I^V,  connected  with  ^CD, 
\aphar,  "  to  scrape,"  or  "  pare  :  "  o»a;f :  unguis. 
*  ^r\^^jath£a:  7rao-<raAos :  paziUus,  clavvM ;  akin 

^  ■^  ^ 

tc  Arab.   tXJj*,  watada,  "  to  fix  a  peg." 
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ment  for  a  mon.h  with  hair  «hortened  and  n;Ui 
made  suitable  to  the  same  ))urp'>tie,  thus  presentiug 
an  apixjarance  of  woe  to  which  the  nails  untrimmed 
and  shortened  hair  wouul  seem  each  in  their  waj 
most  suitable  (see  Job  i.  20). 

If,  on  the  otiier  hand,  we  suppose  that  the  shaving 
the  head,  etc.,  indicate  the  time  of  retirement  com- 
pleted, we  must  suppose  also  a  sort  of  Nazaritic 
initiation  into  her  new  condition,  a  supposition  for 
which  there  is  elsewhere  no  warrant  in  the  Iaw, 
besides  the  fact  that  the  "  making,"  w'aether  paring 
the  nails  or  letting  them  grow,  is  nowhere  men- 
tioned as  a  Nazaritic  ceremony,  and  also  that  the 
shaving  the  head  at  the  end  of  the  month  would 
seem  an  altogether  unsuitable  introduction  to  the 
condition  of  a  bride. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  captive's  head 
was  shaved  at  the  commencement  of  the  month, 
and  that  during  that  period  her  nails  were  to  be 
allowed  to  grow  in  token  of  natural  sorrow  and 
consequent  personal  neglect.  Joseph.  A7it.  iv.  8- 
23;  Philo,  irepl  <pi\av0p.  c.  14,  vol.  ii.  p.  394,  ed. 
Mangey;  Clem.  Alex.  Hirom.  ii.  c.  18,  iii.  c.  11, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  475,  543,  ed.  Potter;  Calmet,  Patrick; 
Ciit.  Hacr.  on  Deut.  xxi.  12;  Schleusner,  Lex. 
V.  T.  irepiovvxK^ '-  Seklen,  c/e  Jur.  Nat.  v.  xiii. 
p.  644;  Harmer,  Obs.  iv.  104;  Wilkinson,  Anc. 
Eg.  ii.  345 ;  Lane,  M.  E.  i.  04 ;  Gesenius,  p.  1075 ; 
Michaelis,  Lous  of  Moses,  art.  88,  vol.  i.  p.  464, 
ed.  Smith;  Num.  vi.  2,  18. 

II.  —  1.*  A  nail  (Is.  xli.  7),  a  stak.  (Is.  xxxiii. 
20),  also  a  tent-peg.  Tent-pegs  are  usually  of  wood 
and  of  large  size,  but  sometimes,  as  was  the  case 
with  those  used  to  fasten  the  curtains  of  the  Taber- 
nacle, of  metal  (Ex.  xx\ii.  19,  xxxviii.  20;  see 
Lightfoot,  Spicil.  in  Ex.  §  42;  Joseph.  Ant.  v. 
5,  4).     [Jakl,  Text.] 

2.C  A  nail,  primarily  a  point.^'  We  are  told  that 
David  prepared  iron  for  the  nails  to  be  used  in  the 
Temple ;  and  as  the  holy  of  holies  was  plated  with 
gold,  the  nails  also  for  fastening  the  plates  were 
probably  of  gold.  Their  weight  is  said  to  have  been 
50  shekels,  =  25  ounces,  a  weight  obviously  so  much 
too  small,  unless  mere  gilding  be  supposed,  for  the 
total  weight  required,  that  LXX.  and  Vulg.  render 
it  as  expressing  that  of  each  nail,  which  is  equally 
excessive.  To  remedy  this  difficulty  Thenius  sug- 
gests reading  500  for  50  shekels  (1  Chr.  xxii.  3; 
2  Chr.  iii.  9 ;  Bertheau,  on  Chronicles,  in  Kurzgef. 
Ilandb.).  [On  "nails"  in  Eccl.  xii.  11,  see 
Master,  Amer.  ed.] 

"  Nail,"  Vulg.  palus,  is  the  rendering  of  tratr- 
aa\os  in  Ecclus.  xxvii.  2.  In  N.  T.  we  have  ^\o'. 
and  TTpoa't]\6(t)  in  speaking  of  the  nails  of  the  Cross 
(John  XX.  25;  Col.  ii.  14).  [See  addition  to 
Ckucifixion.]  II.  W.  P. 

NA'IN  {Haiv  [either  from  Vlf^3,  pasture,  or 

1"*!p3,  gracefulness:  AV/m]).  There  are  no  ma- 
terials for  a  long  history  or  a  detailed  description 
of  this  village  of  Galilee,  the  gate  of  which  is  mads 
illustrious  by  the  raising  of  the  widow's  sen  (Luks 


c  1)20)^,  masmcr,!  only  used  in  plmf. :  ^Aoc 
davuM. 

d  From  ipD,  "stand  on  end,"  aa  hair  (Gss.^ 
961). 


Closely  allied  to  Arab.  sI^^amUO,  miiridr,     *  aaik" 
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Hi.  12).  But  two  points  connected  with  it  are  of 
axtreme  interest  to  the  Biblical  student.  Tl«  site 
of  the  village  is  certainly  known ;  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  as  to  the  approacli  by  which  our  Saviour 
was  coming  when  lie  met  the  funeral.  The  modem 
Nein  is  situated  on  the  northwestern  edge  of  tlie 
"Little  Ilermon,"  or  Jebel  el-Du/ii/,  where  the 
ground  falls  into  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  Nor  has 
the  name  ever  been  forgotten.  The  crusaders  knew 
it,  and  Eusebius  and  Jerome  mention  it  in  its 
right  connection  with  the  neighborhood  of  Endor. 
Again,  the  entrance  to  tlie  place  must  probably 
always  have  been  up  the  steep  ascent  from  the 
plain;  and  here,  on  the  west  side  of  the  village, 
the  rock  is  full  of  sepulchral  caves.  It  appears  also 
that  there  are  similar  caves  on  the  east  side. 
(Robinson,  Bibl.  Res.  ii.  361;  Van  de  Velde,  /Sy/t'a 
and  Palestine,  ii.  382;  Stanley,  Sinai  and  Pales- 
tine, p.  357;  Thomson,  Land  ami  Book,  p.  4-45; 
Porter,  Ilanddook  to  Syria,  p.  358.)       J.  S.  H. 

*  Nain  is  distinctly  visible  from  the  top  of  Tabor 
across  an  intervening  branch  of  the  plain  of  Es- 
draelon. It  is  but  a  few  miles  distant  from  Nazareth. 
Shunem  and  Endor  are  in  the  neighborhood.  The 
present  name  (though  variously  written  by  travel- 
lers) is  the  identical  ancient  name.  Mr.  Tristram 
{Land  of  Israel,  p.  130)  speaks  of  a  fountain  here, 
which  explains  why  the  place  has  been  so  long  in- 
habited. Thomson  states  (Land  and  Book,  ii.  158) 
that  "  the  tombs  are  chiefly  on  the  east  of  the 
village,"  and  not  on  the  west  (see  above).  On  the 
miracle  of  restoring  to  life  the  son  of  the  widow 
at  Nain  (Luke  vii.  11-15),  see  Trench  on  Miracles, 
p.  222.  The  custom  of  carrying  the  dead  for  hi- 
terment  outside  of  the  cities  and  villages,  is  still,  as 
on  that  occasion,  almost  universal  in  Palestine. 

Whether  we  understand  "bier"  or  *'  coffin  "  to 
be  meant  by  (rop6s  in  the  narrative,  is  immaterial 
to  its  accuracy.  Present  usages  show  that  the  body 
in  either  case  was  not  so  confined  as  to  make  it  im- 
possible for  the  "  young  man  "  to  rise  and  sit  up 
at  the  command  of  Christ.  [Coffin,  Amer.  ed.] 
The  writer  has  witnessed  funerals  in  Greece  at 
which  the  upper  side  of  the  coffin  was  left  entirely 
open,  and  the  lid  carried  before  the  corpse  until  the 
procession  reached  the  grave  (see  Illustr.  of  Scrip- 
ture, p.  120).  H. 

NA'IOTH  (riV3,  according  to  the  Keii  or 
corrected  text  of  the  Masorets,  which  is  followed 
by  the  A.  V.,  but  in  the  Cethib  or  original  text 

iT^T.!?,"  /.  e.  Nevaioth  [liabitationsl :  [Rom.  Naua0; 
Vat.]  Aua0 ;  Alex.  Noi/i'co0 :  Naioih),  or  more 
fully,*  "  Naioth  in  Ramah  ; "  a  place  in  which 
Samuel  and  David  took  refuge  together,  after  the 
latter  had  made  his  escape  from  the  jealous  fury 
of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xix.  18,  19,  22,  23,  xx.  1).  It  is 
evident  from  ver.  18,  that  Naioth  was  not  actually 
in  Ramah,  Samuel's  habitual  residence,  though 
from  the  affix  it  must  have  been  near  it  (Ewald, 
iii.  66).  In  its  corrected  form  {Keri)  the  name 
lignifies  '•  habitations,"  and  from  an  early  date  has 
been  interpreted  to  mean  the  huts  or  dwellings  of  a 


«  The  plural  of  TWl.    The  origiaal  form  {Cethib) 

Itould  be  the  plural  of  rP)2  (Simonis,  Onom  30),  a 
TOrd  which  does  not  appear' to  have  existed. 

6  «  Naioth  »  occura  both  in  Heb.  and  A.  V.  in  1  Sam. 
to..  18,  oniy.  The  LXX.  svpplj  kv  'Pofta  in  *hat 
*mam     The  Yuljjate  adheres  to  the  Hebrew. 
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school  or  college  of  prophets  over  which  Samuel  pr». 
sided,  as  Elisha  did  over  those  at  Gilgal  and  Jericho. 
This  interpretation  was  unknown  to  Josephus. 
who  gives  the  name  TaXfiaae,  to  the  translaton 
of  the  LXX.  atid  the  Peshito-Syriac  (Jonat/i),  and 
to  Jerome.c  It  appears  first  in  the  Targum- Jon- 
athan, where  for  Naioth  we  find  throughout  H^^ 

^3Q7!1M,  "the  house  of  instruction,"  the  terra* 
which  appears  in  later  times  to  have  been  regularlj 
applied  to  the  schools  of  the  Kabbis  (Buxtorf,  Lex 
Talm.  106 )  —  and  where  ver.  20  is  rendered,  "  and 
they  saw  the  company  of  scribes  singing  piaisetj, 
and  Samuel  teaching,  standing  over  them,"  thw 
introducing  the  idea  of  Samuel  as  a  teacher.  This 
interpretation  of  Naioth  is  now  generally  accepted 
by  the  lexicographers  and  commentators.         G. 

*  NAKED.     [Dress,  vol.  i.  p.  620  6.] 

*  NAMES,  Biblical;  theih  Origix  ako 
Significance.  —  Names  are  archaeological  monu" 
ments.  Especially  is  this  true  of  those  presented 
to  us  in  the  primitive  languages  of  n)ankind.  Orij;- 
inally  given  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  dif- 
ferent objects,  or  of  indicating  the  significance 
which  those  olyects  possessed  for  the  name-giver, 
they  connate  and  perpetuate  the  conceptions,  feel'- 
ings,  and  modes  of  thought  of  their  originators.  It 
is  on  this  account  that  their  study  is  at  once  so 
fascinating  and  of  such  real  utility.  It  is  the  study 
of  the  thought-fossils  of  mankind. 

The  two  principal  cautions  to  be  given  to  the 
student  of  names,  are,  first,  to  guard  against  false 
etjmologies,  and  secondly,  to  beware  of  mystical 
or  merely  fanciful  interpretations.  A  recent  Eng- 
lish writer  has  wittily  illustrated  the  first  dango: 
by  saying,  that  the  tyro  must  not  think  he  has 
discovered  a  wonderful  fitness  in  the  denomination 
of  the  metropolitan  residence  of  the  English  primate, 
Lambeth,  because  forsooth  Lama  is  a  Mongolian 
word  for  "  Chief  Priest,"  and  Beth  the  Hebrew 
term  for  "  house " ;  since,  if  the  truth  must  be 
told,  tlie  term  Lambeth  is  derived  from  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  compound,  signifying  "  the  muddy  landing 
place  " !  An  equally  striking  exemplification  of 
the  second  liability  is  furnished  us,  by  a  recent 
American  writer  in  this  department,  Mr.  W.  Arthur. 
In  his  work  on  tlie  "  Derivation  of  Family  Names" 
(N.  Y.  1857)  we  find  an  old  Christian-rabbinical 
idea  thus  rehabilitated :  "  The  signification  of  the 
Hebrew  names  recorded  in  the  fifth  chapter  of 
Genesis,  when  arranged  in  order,  present  an  epitome 
of  the  ruin  and  recovery  of  man  through  a  Re- 
deemer,  thus :  — 

Adam       ....     'Man  in  the  ImaRe  of  Qo4  * 

Seth »  Substituted  by.' 

Enos <  Frail  man.' 

Canaan    ....     'Lamenting.' 
Mahalaleel    .     .     .     '  The  blessed  God.' 

Jered '  Shall  come  down  ' 

Enoch      ....     'Teaching.' 
Methuselah  .     .     .     'His  death  shall  ajul  • 
Lemech   .     .     .     .     '  To  the  humble.' 
Noah  .  ...     'Consolation.' 


c  In  his  notice  of  this  name  in  the  Onomasticon 
("  Namoth  "),  Jerome  refers  to  his  observations  thereon 
in  the  "libri  Uebraicarum  quaestionum."  As.  how* 
ever,  we  at  present  possess  those  books,  they  contaI» 
no  reference  to  Naioth. 

d  It  occurs  again  in  the  Targum  for  the 
ot  Huldah  the  prophetess  (2  K.  zzil.  Ii  \, 
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'*  These  names  In  the  order  in  which  they  are 
recorded  read  thus:  *  To  man,  once  made  in  the 
image  of  God,  now  substituted  by  man,  frail  and 
tail  of  sorrow,  tlie  blessed  God  sliall  come  down 
himself  to  the  earth  teachiiij::,  and  his  death  shall 
Bend  to  the  humble  consolation  '  "  (!)  The  orig- 
inal author  of  this  remarkable  piece  of  interpreta- 
tion seems  to  have  been  Ursinus,  chief  author  of 
the  Heidelberg  Catechism.  Dr.  Alabaster  repeated 
it  in  a  sermon  on  1  Chron.  i.  1-4  delivered  before 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  Dr.  Brown  of 
Haddington  introduces  it  with  evident  approbation 
Into  his  <' Dictionary  of  the  13ible,"  art.  Adam. 
(For  analogous  instances  of  exegetical  trifling  on  the 
part  of  the  cabalistic  writers,  see  McClintock  and 
Strong's  Cyclop,  of  Bib.,  T/ieol.,  and  iLcdesiast. 
Literature,  art.  Cabala.) 

Notwithstanding  such  fanciful  attempts  to  dis- 
cover the  whole  system  of  Christian  truth  in  a 
genealogical  table,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  names  of  the  Bible  have  in  innumerable  in- 
■tances  a  real  and  profound  significance.  This  is 
apparent  from  the  fact,  that  on  mentioning  a  name 
the  sacred  writers  in  almost  countless  cases  pause 
to  call  our  attention  either  to  its  etymological  sig- 
nification or  to  the  reasons  which  led  to  its  bestow- 
ment.  In  view  of  the  special  attention  paid  to 
etymology  in  the  American  edition  of  the  present 
work,  we  shall  restrict  ourselves  in  this  article  to 
general  facts  and  statements  relative  to  names  of 
places  and  persons.  For  information  respecting 
particular  names  whose  derivation  or  signification 
present  especial  problems,  we  may  safely  refer  the 
reader  to  the  appropriate  articles  in  the  Dictionary 
and  to  the  literature  given  below. 

I.  Names  of  Places.  These  may  be  divided 
info  two  general  classes,  descriptive  and  historical. 
The  former  are  such  as  mark  some  peculiarity  of 
the  locality,  usually  a  natural  one,  e.  g.,  Sharon, 
"  plain ";  Gibeah,  «*hiir';  Pisgah,  "height"; 
Mizpah,  «  watchtower,"  «  etc.  The  extraordinary 
richness  and  expressi\eness  of  the  Hebrew  topo- 
graphical vocabulary  (see  Stanley,  Appendix  to  8. 
and  P.  pp.  471-519),  rendered  the  construction  of 
descriptive  names  in  this  way  an  exceedingly  easy 
and  natural  process.  How  apt  the  designations 
were  can  yet  be  seen  in  hundreds  of  instances.  See 
for  example,  Carmel,  "  the  park,"  in  volume  first 
«f  this  work. 

Of  the  second  class  of  local  names,  some  were 
given  in  honor  of  individual  men,  e.  (/.,  the  city 
Enoch,  Gen.  iv.  17;  Dan,  Judg.  xviii.  29;  Jebus, 
Csesarea,  Csesarea  Philippi,  etc.  More  commonly, 
however,  such  names  weie  given  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  some  important  historic  occurrence. 
Thus  Babel,  we  are  told,  received  its  name  "  be- 
cause the  Lord  did  there  confound  the  language  of 
all  the  earth,"  Gen.  xi.  9.  (See,  however,  the 
native  etymology,  siib  voce.)  Bethel  perpetuated 
through  all  Jewish  history  the  early  revelations  of 
(Jod  to  Jacob,  Gen.  xxviii.  19,  xxxv.  15.  See 
Jehovahjireh,  Gen.  xxii.  14  ;  Isaac's  wells,  Gen. 
Kxvi.  20  ff.;  Mahanaim,  Gen.  xxxii.  2;  Peniel,  G"n. 
xxxii.  30;  Massah  and  Meribah,  Ex.  xvii.  7;  Kib- 
x>th-hattaavah,  Num.  xi.  34;  Hormah,  Num.  xxi. 
\;  Achor,  Josh.  vii.  26;  Bochim,  Jud.  ii.  5;  Cabul, 
.  K.  ix.  13,  &c.,  &c.     In  some  instances  it  may 


o  *  The  Hebrew  forms  of  the  names  in  this  article 
flU  be  found  in  connection  with  the  English  forms  in 
lielr  respective  places,  and  need  not  be  repeated  here. 

H. 
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be  difficult  to  determine  to  which  class  a  partieuin 
name  belongs;  thus  (Jolgotha,  or  Calvary,  is  sup- 
posed by  some  to  have  been  so  called  Ijccause  in 
the  form  of  "  a  skull,"  i.  e.  a  well-marked  hillock, 
others  however,  deny  that  the  traditional  conception 
of  a  "  Mount  Calvary  "  has  any  Scriptural  warrant, 
and  trace  the  name  to  the  fact  that  it  was  the  cus- 
tomary place  for  capital  executions.  The  former 
class  would  make  it  a  descriptive,  the  latter  a  his- 
torical, name.  The  importance  of  the  question  in 
a  topographical  point  of  view  is  self-evident. 

In  forming  compounds  to  serve  as  names  of 
towns  or  other  localities,  some  of  the  most  common 
terms  employed  by  the  Hebrews  were  Kit;  a  "  wall" 
or  "fortress"  (Kir-haresh);  Kitj  nth, '^  city''  (Kir- 
jath-arba;  Kirjath-huzoth,  "city  of  streets  ";  Kir- 
jath-jearim,  "city  of  woods  "  =  Forestville ;  Kir- 
jath-sepher,  "city  of  books";  Kirjath-sannah, 
"  city  of  learning  ");  En,  "  fountain  "  (En^glaira, 
"  fountain  of  the  two  calves  " ;  En-gannim,  "  foun- 
tain of  the  gardens";  En-gedi,  "fountain  of  the 
kid  " ;  En-hakkore,  "  fountain  of  the  cry  or  prayer," 
Judg.  XV.  19;  En-rogel,  "fountain  of  the  fuller," 
etc.);  Beer,  "a  well"  (Beer-elim,  "well  of  the 
mighty  ones  "  or  "  well  of  the  terebinth  " ;  Beer- 
lahai-roi,  "  Puteus  (Dei)  viventis,  aspiciends  me," 
Simonis;  Beer-sheba,  "well  of  the  oath");  Beth, 
"house"  (Beth-arabah,  "house  of  the  desert"; 
Beth-aven,  "house  of  vanity"  or  of  idols;  Beth- 
emek,  "house  of  the  valley";  Beth-horon,  "place 
of  the  great  cavern";  Beth-lehem,  "house  of 
bread  "  ;  Beth-shan,  "  house  of  rest  "  ;  Beth- 
shemesh,  "house  of  the  sun"  etc.,  etc.).  The 
names  of  rivers  and  bodies  of  water  were  almost 
always  of  a  descriptive  character,  c.  g.,  Jordan, 
"  descending  "  ;  Kishon,  "  tortuous  "  ;  Chebar, 
"abundant"  or  "vehement";  Kidron,  "very 
black";  Merom,  "a  high  place"  (fully  written 
Mey-merom,  "  waters  of  the  heights  ");  ,Iam-Suph, 
"sea  of  weeds"'  (Ked  Sea);  Jam-Arabah,  "sea 
of  the  desert,"  or  Jam-Hammelach,  "salt  sea" 
(Dead  Sea);  Jam-chinnerelh,  "sea  of  the  Harp" 
(Sea  of  Galilee,  said  to  have  been  so  called  from  its 
shape).  The  names  of  countries  and  sections  of 
country  were  almost  universally  derived  from  the 
name  of  their  first  settlers  or  earliest  historic  popu- 
lations, e.g.,  Canaan;  Misraim  (Egypt);  Edom; 
Asshur  (Assyria);  Tarshish;  Havilah,  etc.  In  the 
Geographical  Appendix  to  Osborn's  Palestine, 
Past  and  Present,  Phila.  1858,  may  be  found  an 
exhaustive  list  of  the  names  of  all  places  and 
nations  mentioned  in  the  O.  or  N.  Test.,  wit.h 
references  to  all  the  passages  where  they  occur  and 
the  latitude  and  longitude  of  each  locality  so  far  aa 
ascertained.  The  Bible  Atlas  of  Maps  and  Plans 
by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Clark,  published  by  the  Society 
for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  (Lond.  1868), 
has  a  "  Complete  Index  to  the  Geographical  Namer 
in  the  English  Bible,"  including  the  Apocrypha, 
by  George  Grove. 

II.  Names  of  Persons.  Unlike  the  Romans,  but 
like  the  Greeks,  the  Hebrews  were  a  mononymoua 
people,  that  is,  each  person  received  but  a  single 
name.  In  the  case  of  boys  this  was  confer  td  iijxtn 
the  eighth  day  in  connection  with  the  rite  of  cir- 
cumcision (Luke  i.  59,  ii.  21;  conip.  Gen.  xvii. 
5-14,  xxi.  3,  4).  To  distinguish  an  individual 
from  others  of  the  same  name  it  was  customary,  as 
among  most,  if  not  all  primitive  peoples,  t.  add  to 
his  own  proper  name  that  of  his  father,  or  if  that 
was  insuflBcient,  the  nan-.es  of  several  ancesfoi^  i» 
ascending  order  (Jer.  xxxvi.  14).     Instead  of  thf 
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hflier's  name  that  of  the  mother  was  sometimes 
used,  possibly  in  cases  where  the  mother  was  the 
more  widely  known  of  the  two  (1  Chr.  ii.  16).  In 
lome  instances  the  father  is  represented  as  con- 
ferring tlie  name,  in  others  tlie  mother.  Thus, 
to  pass  over  the  naming  of  tlie  animals  and  of 
Eve  by  Adam,  Seth  named  luios,  Lamech  Noah, 
Jacob  Benjamin,  etc.  On  the  other  hand  Eve 
named  Cain  and  Seth,  probably  also  Abel;  Lot's 
daughters  named  Moab  and  Amnion;  I^ah  gave 
names  to  Reuben,  Simeon,  I^vi,  Judah,  Gad, 
Asher,  Issachar,  Zebulun,  and  Dinah;  Rachel  to 
Dan,  Naphtali,  Joseph,  and  her  last  born,  which 
was  however  changed  by  Jacob.  (See  Moroni, 
Dizionnrio.) 

Distinguishing  with  Ewald  three  classes  of  names, 
the  simple,  the  derivative  and  the  compound,  we 
will  briefly  treat  of  each  in  order. 

1.  Simple  names.  'I'liese  in  Hebrew,  as  in  all 
languages,  were  largely  borrowed  from  nature,  e.  g  . 
Deborah,  "bee";  Arieh,  "Leo"  or  "Lyon"; 
Tamar,  »'  a  palm-tree  " ;  Jonah,  "  dove  " ;  Rachel, 
"ewe";  Shual,  "fox";  Caleb,  "dog";  Hodesh, 
"new  moon";  Cheran,  "lamb";  Dislian,  "ga- 
Eelle,"  etc.,  etc.  Others  are  of  a  descriptive  char- 
acter, e.  (J.,  Ashur,  "  black "  (com p.  however 
Simonis);  Edom,  "red";  Esau,  "hairy";  Gareb, 
"scabbed";  Korah,  "bald";  Chimcham,  "pining" 
(can  be  understood,  however,  in  the  sense  of  Desi- 
derius ;  so  by  Simonis) ;  Paseah, "  the  lame  " ;  Ikkesh, 
"crooked  "  (here  too,  Simonis  has  an  interpretation 
of  his  own,  understanding  the  term  as  relating  to 
the  hair,  like  the  Latin  name  Crispiis).  Still  other 
names  were  borrowed  frcni  human  occupations  and 
conditions,  e.  g.,  Dan,  "a  judge";  Sarah,  "a 
.princess";  Carrai,  "vine-dresser,"  etc.,  etc. 
Whether  diminutives  are  found  in  Hebrew  may  be 
doubted.  Ewald  and  others  have  claimed  that 
Zebulww  and  Jeduthun  are  such.  This  peculiarity 
of  the  Hebrew  is  the  more  remarkable  from  the 
fact,  that  its  near  cognate,  the  Arabic,  abounds  in 
diminutives. 

2.  Derivative  names.  Many  names  of  women 
were  derived  from  those  of  men  by  change  of  ter- 
mination: Hanimelech,  "  the  king,"  Hammoleketh, 
"the  queen,"  (like  the  German  Konig,  Konigin); 
Meshullam,  ^^  Pius,'*  Meshullameth,  ^^  Pia*' ; 
Haggi  or  Haggai,  "exultation,"  and  Haggith; 
Judah,  Judith ;  Dan,  Dinah,  etc.,  etc.  Such  deri- 
vations, however,  are  limited  to  simple  names,  no 
instance  occurring  where  a  feminine  name  is  derived 
from  a  compound  masculine  one.  On  this  pecu- 
liarity Ewald  remarks,  that  as  the  same  compound 
names  are  sometimes  used  both  for  men  and  women, 
and  as  names  are  applied  to  women  which  could 
not  originally  have  been  applicable  to  any  but  men, 
as  Abigail,  and  Ahinoam,  we  must  assume  that  the 
pkstic  power  of  language  had  already  exhausted 
itself  in  this  remote  province,  and  that  for  this 
r-eason,  the  distinction  of  the  feminine  was  omitted; 
in  the  same  way  as  Sanskrit  and  Greek  adjectives 
of  the  form  eudai/ncav,  cvrvx'h^t  ^^^  ^^^  ^^'^^  ^^  ^^S" 
tinguish  the  feminine  in  form. 

The  final  syllable  -?,  or  -ai,  in  such  names  as 
AmitUii,  Barzillai,  is  regarded  by  Ewald  as  a  deriv- 
ttive  particle,  so  that  according  to  this  gramma- 
rian the  names  mentioned  would  be  equivalent  to 
♦Truman"  and  "  Ironman."  All  other  etymol- 
^sts,  however,  whom  we  have  consulted,  regard 
the  syllable  in  question  as  an  imperfectly  expressed 
fah,  and  interpret  the  names  "  Truth  of  Jehovah," 
'*  Iron  of  Jehovah,"  etc.     Of  the  use  of  the  same 
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terminational  syllable  to  form  patronymics  in  H» 
brew,  see  Wilkinson,  pp.  29-42. 

The  most  anomalous  phenomenon  observable  in 
the  derivation  of  Hebrew  names  is  the  fact,  that 
in  the  employment  of  names  derived  from  abstract 
nouns  masculine  ones  are  often  applied  to  women, 
and  feminine  ones  to  men,  while  in  other  cases 
names  identical  in  meaning  and  distinguished  as 
to  gender  by  their  termination  are  applied  to  a 
single  sex.  In  this  respect  Hebrew  usage  seems 
to  have  been  subject  to  no  rule.  Thus  Shelomi, 
"peaceable"  or  "my  peace,"  and  Shelorao,  He- 
brew for  Solomon,  are  masculine  forms  and  were 
used  as  masculine  names,  but  Shelomith,  tha 
feminine  form,  was  not  only  a  name  of  wom.m,  but 
also  of  men,  1  Chr.  xxvi.  25,  2G,  xxiii.  9.  fjhemar 
and  Shimri,  "watchful"  or  "guarded"  (if  Go<l), 
are  names  of  men  both  in  form  and  fact.  The 
feminine  form,  Shimrath,  is  nevertheless  applied  to 
a  man,  1  Chr.  viii.  21 ;  while  in  2  Chr.  xxiv.  20 
another  feminine  form,  Shimrith,  is  the  name  of  a 
woman.  Analogous  to  this  is  the  fact,  that  many 
titles  of  men  were  feminine  and  required  to  be  con- 
strued with  feminine  adjectives,  etc.,  as  Pechah, 
"  governor,"  Koheleth,  "  preacher,"  etc.,  while  in 
other  cases  masculine  noims  took  feminine  termi- 
nations in  the  plural,  e.  g.  Ab,  "father,"  plural 
aboth  not  abiin ;  or  feminine  nouns  the  plural  end- 
ing of  the  masculine,  e.  g.,  MilUih,  "  word,"  Mil- 
liin,  "  words."     See  the  Grammars. 

3.  Compound  Names.  These  constitute  in  all 
languages  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  class, 
since  they  reflect  emotions  and  ideas,  for  whose  ex- 
pression a  conscious  exercise  of  the  onomatopoetio 
faculty  was  requisite.  In  Hebrew  we  find  some, 
which  have  no  especial  religious  or  social  signifi- 
cance, as  for  example,  Phinehas,  "  mouth  of  brass  " ; 
Ishod,  "  man  of  beauty  " ;  Gemalli,  "  camel- o\vner." 
The  majority,  however,  have  such  significance,  being 
compounded  either  (1)  with  terms  denoting  relation- 
ship, as  Abi,  or  nb  (Abihud,  "father  of  praise"; 
Abijam,  "  f.  of  the  sea  " ;  Abimelech,  "  f.  of  the 
king";  Abinoam,  "f.  of  pleasantness";  Abitub, 
"  f.  of  goodness/'  etc.  etc.);— Achi  (Eng.  ver.  Ahi\ 
"  brother  "  (Ahihud,  Ahimelech,  Ahinoam,  Ahitub, 
etc.,  etc.) ;  — Ben  (Syriac  Bar),  "  son  "  (Benoni, 
"son  of  my  sorrow";  Benjamin,  "  s.  of  my  right 
hand";  Ben-hail,  "s.  of  the  host";  Barabbag, 
Bar-jona,  etc.), —  or  Bath,  "daughter"  (Bath- 
sheba,  Bath-shua,  "d.  of  an  oath  ");  or  (2)  with 
nouns  borrowed  from  the  sphere  of  national  life  and 

aspiration,  such  as  Am  (DV)  "people,"  resemlling 

the  numerous  Greek  compounds  with  Xa6s  and 
Stj/xos  (Amminadab,  q.  v. ;  Ammizabad,  "  people 
of  the  Giver  "  i.  e.  God ;  Jeroboam,  "  whose  people 
are  countless,"  or  "  increascr  of  the  people"; 
Jashobeam,  "  he  will  return  among  the  people," 
Jones,  "people's  leader,"  Ewald,  "liabitabit  in 
populo,"  Simonis;  Jekameam,  "gatherer  of  the 
people,"  etc.); — Melech,  "king"  (Abimclfich, 
"  father  of  the  king  " ;  Ahimelech,  "  brother  of  tht 
king."  On  Nathan-melech,  Ebed-melech,  aud 
Regem-melech,  see  Wilkinson,  pp.  395-397);  or 
(3)  with  names  of  God,  as  for  instance,  Shaddai 
(Ammishaddai,  "  people  of  the  Almighty,"  and 
Zurishaddai,  "  my  rock  is  the  Almighty"); — El, 
prefixed  or  suffixed  (Elnathan  or  Nathaniel,  equiv- 
alent to  Theodotus  or  Dositheus ;  Eliezer,  "  God 
of  help  "  or  Ger.  Gotthilf;  Israel,  "  pugnator  Dei," 
Winer;  Eliphalet,  "God  of  salvation  " ;  Ariel,  "  iioc 
of  God";  Elishaphat,  "God   is  judge;"  Abdiel 
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*«  iervaiit  of  God  '') ;  —Ailcmi,  "  lord  "  ( AdonirBin, 
"lord  of  exaltation,"  Adonijah,  "my  lord  is  Je- 
hovah"; AdonikaiH,  *'lord  of  the  enemy,"  Geae- 
oiu8,  or  "  lord  who  assists,"  Fiirst,  «»l)ominus  sur- 
rexit,"  Simonis  and  Jones); — Jehovah,  when  pre- 
fixed shortened  to  Jeh(\  or  Jo,  when  suffixecl  to 
Jahn  or  j(ih  or  i  (Jonathan  and  Netlianiah,  parallel 
with  Elnathan  and  Nathaniel,  "  Jehovah-given," 
comp.  Jehonadab  and  Jeliohanan ;  Jehoiada,  "  Je- 
hovah knows";  Jehoiachin,  "Jehovah  will  estab- 
lish " ;  Joab,  "  whose  father  is  Jehovah  " ;  Elijah, 
"  the  strength  of  Jehovah  " ;  Ishmerai,  "  whom 
Jehovah  shall  keep,"  etc)-  It  remains  to  be  ob- 
lerved  in  this  connection,  that  Abi,  or  Ab,  is  sup- 
posed by  Gesenius  and  most  etymologists  to  have 
originally  designated  in  all  instances  a  direct  blood 
relationship,  but  in  the  process  of  time  to  have 
l)ecome  a  constituent  part  of  proper  names,  which 
were  used  without  reference  to  their  strict  ety- 
mological meanings.  'J'his  view  is  opposed  by 
Ewald,  who  thinks,  however,  that  in  later  times  the 
term  "  father"  was  often  used  to  express  a  certain 
dignity,  as  "  father  "  or  lord  of  a  town.  So  in 
1  Chr.  ii.  29,  42,  45,  50,  Ac,  where  Ab  is  com- 
pounded with  names  of  places.  On  the  possessive 
sense  of  Ab  or  Abi  in  composition,  see  Wilkinson, 
pp.  365-367. 

The  non- Hebrew  names  of  the  Old  Testament 
are  chiefly  Egyptian,  Canaanitish,  and  Persian. 
These  are  separately  treated  by  Simonis,  sec.  xi., 
and  Wilkinson,  pp.  416-481. 

Glancing  a  moment  at  the  history  of  names  and 
name-giving  among  the  Hebrews,  we  readily  dis- 
tinguish many  of  those  changes  wliich  characterize 
popular  customs  and  habits  in  this  particular  among 
all  peoples.  In  their  first  or  ruder  age  their  names 
are  simple  and  "  smell  of  nature."  In  the  period 
of  their  highest  national  and  religious  development 
we  find  more  compounds  and  more  allusions  to 
artificial  refinements.  In  the  period  of  their  hu- 
miliation and  conflicts  under  the  judgments  of  God, 
whole  passages  of  Scripture  were  appropriated  as 
in  modem  times  by  the  Puritans  of  Great  Britain. 
Hence  such  names  as  Ilodaiah,  "  praise-ye-the- 
Ix)rd";  EhotJnai,  "  mine-eyes-are-unto-Jehovah." 
Hazelelponi,  '•  give  -  shade  -  thou  -  that-turnest-thy- 
jace-to-me"  (Oehler),  or,  "  give-shadow-that-seest- 
tne"  (Ewald).  As  soon  as  the  people  grew  weary 
rf  this  unwieldly  nomenclature  a  very  natural  re- 
action led  to  the  repristination  of  the  simple  and 
hallowed  names  of  early  Hebrew  history.  Loss  of 
independence  and  intermarriage  with  foreigners 
led  to  the  introduction  of  foreign  names,  the  use 
of  the  Greek  language  to  a  translation  of  many 
Hebrew  ones  and  to  the  modification  of  others,  so 
that  in  the  New  Testament  we  find  almost  as  great 
a  variety  of  names  as  among  the  modern  nations 
of  Europe.  There  are  jmre  Hfbreio  names,  such 
B8,  Joseph,  Simeon  or  Simon,  Levi,  Gamaliel,  Saul, 
etc.;  Hebrew  names  which  liave  become  grecized 
in  form,  such  as  Lazarus  from  Eleazar,  Matthaeus 
bom.  Mattathiah  or  JNIattaniah,  Anna  from  Han- 
nah, Zebedseus  from  Zabdi  or  Zebadiah,  Zacchaeus 
froui  Zaccai,  Ananias  from  Chananiah,  Alcimus 
from  Eliakim,  Jason  from  Joshua,  etc.;  Aramcean 
names,  such  as  Martha,  Tabitha,  Caiapbas,  etc. ; 
Greek  names,  such  as  Andreas,  Andronicus, 
Euodia,  Antipater,  Philippos,  etc.;  Z,r«//n  names: 
Marcus,  Aquila,  Priscilla,  Justus,  Paulus,  etc.,  etc., 
ind  finally,  even  names  which  were  derived  from 
'nose  cf  the  r/ods  of  Greece  and  Borne,  e.  g.,  Apol- 
•nius,    I'hffibe,    Nereus,   Demetrius,   Diotrephes, 
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Epaphroditus,  Dionysius,  llermas,  OlympiodoriM 
Hymenaeus,  Artemas,  etc.,  etc.  'J'bese  hist  namei 
were  doubtless  given  by  heathen  parents.  On  tb« 
New  Testament  proper  names  see  particularly 
Schirlitz'a  Grimdz&ye  der  neutest.  Gractlut  (Gie»- 
sen,  3861),  pp.  140-161. 

"  Nomen  est  omen."  Among  no  ancient  peopU 
was  this  truer  than  among  the  Hebrews.  Doubt- 
less the  more  customary  names  became  in  time 
conventional,  at  least  to  some  extent.  Even  an 
Ahab  could  give  to  sons  borne  him  by  Jezebel  names 
compounded  with  Jehovah,  as  Ahaziuh  and  ./(<rani. 
Still,  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  in  most  iii»tanc««, 
the  choice  of  the  name  was  understood  as  an  act 
of  religious  profession  and  confession  on  the  pa;  t 
of  the  parents.  Even  when  the  name  must  ha\e 
grown  perfectly  familiar,  we  discover  a  tendency  to 
seek  for  correspondences  between  its  meaning  and 
its  bearer.  See  Abigail's  allusion  to  the  name  of 
Nabal,  1  Sam.  xxv.  25,  Naomi's  to  her  own,  liuth 
i.  20.  Probably  the  perception  of  the  .significance 
of  names  was  keener  among  ancient  peoples,  since 
their  roots  were  almost  universally  of  the  vernacular 
language.  Even  Cicero  cannot  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  play  upon  the  name  of  the  conspirators 
against  Caesar  (the  Briiti),  and  who  can  ever  forget 
the  cutting  pasquinade  on  the  Papal  despoilers  of 
the  Pantheon :  "  Quod  non  ftcerunt  Barbari,  fe- 
cere  Barberini ! "  Among  the  Hebrews,  this  iden- 
tification of  name  and  person  reached  its  climax. 
A  tendency  to  it  was  characteristic  of  the  nation, 
and  under  the  supernatural  tuition  of  Revelation 
it  was  fully  developed.  "  In  the  spirit  of  that  truth- 
fulness, which  desires  to  see  all  contradiction  be- 
tween name  and  nature  done  away,  and  erery  one 
called  by  his  right  name  (comp.  Is.  v.  20,  xxxii.  5; 
Rev.  iii.  1),  a  series  of  names  is  here  produced, 
which  really  express  the  personal  significance  :uid 
life-station  of  those  who  bear  them,  and  which  thua 
themselves  become  attestations  of  Kevelation,  abid- 
ing pledges  of  divine  guidance  and  promise.  These 
significant  names  are  partly  birth-names,  partly  and 
more  commonly,  new  appellations.  As  outside  the 
circle  of  Revelation,  particularly  among  the  oriental 
nations,  it  is  customary  to  mark  one's  entrance  into 
a  new  relation  by  a  new  name,  in  which  case  the 
acceptance  of  the  new  name  involves  the  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  sovereignty  of  the  name-giver,  so 
the  importance  and  new  sphere  assigned  to  the 
organs  of  Revelation  in  God's  kingdom  are  fre- 
quently indicated  by  a  change  of  name.  Exan-plea 
of  this  are  Abraham,  Gen.  xvii.  5;  Sarah,  xvii.  15; 
Israel  as  designation  of  the  spiritual  character,  in 
phice  of  Jacob  which  designated  the  natural  char  • 
acter,  xxxii.  28;  Joshua,  Num.  xiii.  16;  comp.  also 
Jerubbaal,  Judg.  vi.  32;  in  N.  T.  Cephas  or  Peter, 
John  i.  42;  Boanerges,  Mar.  iii.  17;  Barnabas. 
Acts  iv.  36.  It  is,  however,  remarkable,  that  in 
many  instances  where  no  particular  reason  is  given, 
a  striking  correspondence  is  seen  between  the  name 
and  the  character  of  the  person ;  e.  g.  Saul,  David, 
Solomon  (comp.  however  1  Chr.  xxii.  9),  Elijah 
(1  K.  xviii.  36).  What  peculiar  weight  the  prophets 
attached  to  names  is  well  known.  Nathan  gives 
Solomon  the  name  Jedidiah,"  because  of  the  Lord." 
Hosea  (chap,  i.)  and  Isaiah  (viii.  3)  express  theii 
prophecies  in  the  names  of  their  children.  Isaiah 
comforts  himself  with  the  merciful  pledge  contained 
in  the  significance  of  his  own  name  (viii.  38).  Ths 
prophets  frequently  play  upon  the  names  of  perscHM 
and  places,  and  such  instances  of  paronomasia  ar» 
not  to  be  regarded  i\8  mere  rhetorical  ornaments 
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>3ompare  Micah's  play  iTpon  hia  own  name,  Mic. 
ni.  18  (Caspari,  Comineutnr,  p.  20  ff. ; .  such  pas- 
nges  as  la.  xxv.  10;  Micah  i.  IC  fF. .  Jer.  xx.  3, 
rxiii,  6.  This  intimate  concrete  relation  betwixt 
name  and  person  explains,  finally,  certain  Biblical 
modes  of  speech.  When  God  elpcts  a  man  by  virtue 
of  personal  qualification,  he  is  said  to  call  him  by 
name  (Ex.  xxxi.  2;  Is.  xl.  3,  4).  When  Jehovah 
lays  to  jNIoses,  » I  know  thee  by  name '  (Ex.  xxxiii. 
12),  he  means,  he  has  placed  himself  in  a  specifically 
personal  relation  to  Moses,  in  a  relation  pertaining 
to  Moses  alone,  and  therefore  connected  with  his 
name.  This  explains  also  Is.  xliii.  1 :  « I  have 
called  thee  by  thy  name  and  thou  art  mine ' 
(comp.  xlix.  1).  Receiving  a  'new  name'  from 
God  (Is.  Ixv.  15,  kii.  2:  llev.  ii.  17,  iii.  12)  is  the 
expression  employed  to  denote  a  new  personal  rela- 
tion to  him  establishal  by  an  act  of  divine  grace  " 
(Oehler). 

The  attempt  made  by  Strauss  (Lehen  Jesu,  pas- 
gim),  Bertholdt  {Einleitung  ins  A.  T.  pp.  2337- 
2357), and  others,  to  prove  from  the  peculiar  sig- 
nificance of  names  the  mythical  origin  of  different 
books  of  the  canon  is  simply  puerile.  Even  The- 
odore Parker  ridicules  the  former,  by  showing  in 
like  manner  the  m}thical  character  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  from  the  fiict  of  its  reputed 
promulgation  at  Philadelphia,  "  the  city  of  brotherly 
love  "  (see  his  review  of  Strauss's  Leben  Jesu).  He 
also  styles  Bertholdt's  arguments  "  merely  nuga- 
tory," adding  that  all  B.  says  of  the  names  in  the 
book  of  Ruth  "  may  be  said  of  almost  all  Hebrew 
names"  {Transhition  of  De  Wctte's  Introduction 
to  the  Old  Test,  i.  319).  What  havoc  some  future 
myth-hunter  may  make  even  of  the  names  and 
achievements  of  these  brave  destroyers  themselves ! 
Strauss  means  "ostrich,"  "dispute,"  "strife"; 
Hitzig,  "  hot-headed  " ;  Bauer,  a  "  peasant,"  "  rude 
fellow";  Neander,  "new  man";  Schleiermacher, 
"veil-maker";  Hengstenberg,  "stallion-mountain," 
corap.  Ang.  Sax.  "  max'e's-nest,"  — Ergo  the  tale 
of  the  famous  battle  in  the  nineteenth  century,  in 
Grcrmany,  between  belief  and  unbelief  is  all  a  myth ! 
No  such  man  as  Strauss  ever  lived,  no  such  men 
as  his  reputed  opponents ! 

lAteratare.  —  Eusebius,  Onomasiicon  (Ugolini's 
Thesawus^  vol.  v.).  Hieronynuis,  Liber  de  nomin- 
ibtis  Ilebraicis,  De  Situ  et  Nominibus  Locoinim 
Hebraicorum,  etc.  (Opera,  Benedictine  ed.  vol.  iii.). 
Hiller,  Onomasiicon,  Hamb.  1706.  J.  Simonis, 
Onomasticon  Vtteris  Test.,  Halae  Magd.  1741; 
Ejusdem,  Onomasticon  Novi  Test,  et  Librorum, 
V.  T.  Apocryphorum,  Halse  Magd.  1762  (the 
ablest  writer  of  the  last  century  in  this  field). 
Ewald,  AusJ'iihr.  Lehrbuch  der  liebr.  Sprache,  § 
271,  Die  Eiyennamen  der  Bibel,  bes.  des  A.  T., 
pp.  578-593  (prepared  for  Kitto's  Cyclopaedia, 
where  the  Eng.  version  may  be  found).  Redslob, 
Die  alttest.  Namen  der  Bevolkerung  des  Israel- 
Uerstaats,  etymol.  befrnchtet,  Hamb.  1846.  Oehler, 
art.  Name,  in  Herzog's  Renl-Encylcl.  Bd.  x.  (a 
translation  by  the  present  writer  may  be  found  in 
Jhe  Theoloffical  Eclectic,  vol.  iv.  No.  5).  Moroni, 
Dinonario  di  eriu/izione  stonco-ecclesiastica,  art. 
Nome,  vol.  xlviii.,  Veu.  1 347.  (Of  little  value. )  J. 
i'arrar,  Proper  Names  of  the  Bible,  2d  ed.  Lond. 
1844.  Alfred  Jones,  liie  Proper  Names  of  the  Old 
Test.  Scriptures  exp</unded  and  illustraied,  Lond. 
jB56,  4to.  (A  valuable  work,  arranged  in  alpha- 
•etical  order.  Quite  a  number  of  tlie  obscurer 
lames,  however,  have  been  overlooked.)  Proper^ 
Vamf  of  the  Old  TesUment  with  HiH.  and  Geog  ' 
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iP'csti'ailons  foi"  the  use  of  Hebrew  Students  and 
Teachers,  Lond.  1860.  W.  F.  Wilkinson,  Per- 
sonal Names  in  the  Bible  inter/n'eted  and  illu»- 
irated,  Lond.  1865.  (Latest  and  most  readable  of 
English  works  upon  this  subject.) 

On  the  general  subject  of  names  the  following 
works  may  be  consulted :  A.  F.  Pott,  Die  Personen- 
namen,  insbesondere  die  Famitiennamen  und  ihre 
Entstehunffsarten,  I^ipz.  1853.  Eusfebe  Salverte, 
Les  noms  J'  ITommes  de  Peuples  et  de  Lieux,  2 
torn.  Paris,  1824;  translated  into  Eng.  by  L.  II. 
aiordacque,  2  vols.  I.ond.  1862-64.  \V.  Pape, 
Worterbuch  der  Griechischen  Eigennamen,  2e  Aufl., 
Braunschw.  1850.  Articles  Nomen  and  d  grtamtM 
in  Pauly's  ReaUEncyclxtpadie  and  William  Smith'i 
Diet,  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities.  Robt. 
Ferguson,  The  Teutonic  Name-System  applied  to 
the  Family  Names  of  France,  England,  and  Ger- 
many, Lond.  1864.  Isaac  Taylor,  Words  and  Places^ 
Lond.  1864.  Miss  C-  M.  Yonge,  History  of  Chris- 
tian Names,  2  vols.  Lond.  1863.  M.  A.  Lower, 
English  Surnames,  3d  ed.,  2  vols.  Lond.  1849 
Patronymica  Britannica,  Lond.  1860.  De  Cog 
nominum  oiigine  dissertatio,  Muratori,  Antiq. 
Ttal.,  vol.  viii.  Robt.  Ferguson,  English  Surnamet 
and  their  Place  in  the  Teutonic  Family,  Lond. 
1858.  J.  M.  Kemble,  Names,  Surnames,  and 
Nicknames  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  Lond.  1846. 
Wiarda,  Ueber  deutsche  VoimamenundGeschlechlS' 
namen,  Berl.  1800.  F.  A.  Pischon,  Die  Tauf na- 
men, Berl.  1857.  B.  II.  Dixon,  Suriiames,  Bost 
1857.  N.  J.  Bowditch,  Suffulk  Surnames,  3d  ed. 
Bost.  1861  (very  entertaining).  C.  E.  Ferrari 
Vocabolario  de"  nomi  prop)rii,  Bologna,  1827. 

In  conclusion,  for  literature  of  the  names  of  God, 
see  art.  .Jkiiovaii,  and  tlie  bil.liographical  man- 
uals. W.   F.   W. 

NANE'A  [more  correctly  Nax.e'a]  (Naj/am  : 
Nanea).  The  last  act  of  Antiochua  Kpiphanes 
(vol.  i.  p.  116  b)  was  his  attempt  to  plunder  the 
temple  of  Naiiaea  at  Elymais,  which  had  been  en- 
riched by  the  gifts  and  trophies  of  Alexander  tlie 
Great  (I  Mace.  vi.  1-4;  2  Mace.  i.  13-16).  The 
Persian  goddess  Nanaea,  called  also  'Kualris  b> 
Strabo  (xv.  p.  733),  is  apparently  the  JMoon  god- 
dess, of  wliom  the  Greek  Artemis  was  the  nearest 
representative  in  Polybius  (quoted  by  Joseph.  Ant. 
xii.  9,  §  1).  Beyer  calls  her  tlie  "  Elymean  Venus  " 
{ad  J  oh.  Seldeni,  etc.,  addit.  p.  345),  and  Winer 
{Realio.)  apparently  identifies  Nansea  with  Meni, 
and  both  with  the  planet  Venus,  the  star  of  luck, 
called  by  the  Syrians  ^^.  Nani,  and  in  Zend 

Nahid  or  Anahid. 

Elphinstone  in  1811  found  coins  cf  the  Sas- 
sanians  with  the  inscription  NANA  I  A,  and  on  tl»e 
reverse  a  figure  with  nimbus  and  lotus-flower 
(Movers,  P/i£E».  i.  620).  It  is  probable  tliat  Nanaja 
is  identical  with  the  deity  named  by  Strabo  (xi.  p. 
532)  as  tlie  namen  pairium  of  the  Persians,  who 
was  also  honored  by  the  Medes,  Armenians,  and  in 
many  districts  of  Asia  Minor.  Other  forms  of  the 
name  are  ' Avaia,  given  by  Strabo,  Pdvr}  by  Polyb- 
ius,  "'A.veiTis  by  Plutarch,  and  Tavdh  by  Cleinen.<i 
Alexandrinus,  with  which  last  tlie  variations  ot 
some  MSS.  of  Strabo  correspond.  In  consequenc« 
of  a  confusion  between  the  Greek  and  Eastern 
mythologies,  Nanaea  has  been  identified  with  Ar- 
temis and  Aphrodite,  the  probability  being  that  she 
corresponds  wiUi  the  Tauric  or  ICpliesian  Artemis 
who  was  investeo  with  the  attributes  of  Aphrodite 
and  represented  the  productive  power  of  nature 
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[n  this  case  some  weight  may  be  allowed  to  the 
conjecture,  that  '•  the  desire  of  women  "  mentioned 
in  Dan,  xi.  37  is  tlie  same  as  tlie  goddess  Naria?a. 

In  2  Aliicc.  ix.  1,  2,  appears  to  he  a  different 
iccoimt  of  tlie  same  sacrilei^ious  attem{)t  of  Anti- 
ochus ;  but  tlie  scene  of  the  event  is  tliere  placed 
at  Persepolis,  "  the  city  of  the  Persians,"  where 
tl»re  might  well  have  been  a  temple  to  the  national 
deity.  Jkit  Grimm  considers  it  far  more  probable 
that  it  was  an  Elymajan  temple  which  excited  the 
cupidity  of  the  king.  See  Gesenius,  Jesnia,  iii. 
337,  and  Grimm's  Commentar  in  the  Kurzgef. 
Handb.  W.  A.  W. 

NA'OMI  C'^J?^  '^^y  delight,  pleasure :  Rom. 
NocyUiV;  Vat.]  'Nca^fxciv't  Alex.  Noofifieiy,  Noe;u- 
Ufiy,  NooyUf  1,  etc. :  Noeml),  the  wife  of  Elimelech, 
and  mother-in-law  of  Kuth  (Fluth  i.  2,  &c.,  ii.  1, 
&c.,  iii.  J,  iv.  3,  <t'c.).  The  name  is  derived  from 
a  root  signifying  sweetness,  or  pleasantness,  and 
this  significance  contributes  io  the  point  of  the 
paronomasia  in  i.  2^,  21,  though  the  passage  con- 
tains also  a  play  on  the  mere  sound  of  the  name :  — 
"  Call  me  not  Naomi  (pleasant),  call  me  Mara 
(bitter)  ....  why  call  ye  me  Naomi  when  Je- 
hovah hath  testified  (anah,  H^V)  against  me?" 

G. 

*  The  life  Of  this  Hebrew  woman,  one  of  the 
most  checkered  which  is  given  in  the  sacred 
recerd,  derives  its  chief  general  interest  from  her 
relation  to  Ruth,  her  daughter-in-law,  and  from 
the  position  of  the  latter  in  Jewish  history.  But 
yaoiiii  is  really  the  heroine  of  the  IJook  of  Ruth, 
and  her  character  appears  beautiful  as  presented 
In  this  charming  narrative.  Her  tenderness  and 
generosity,  her  devout  trust  in  God  and  grateful 
recognition  of  his  hand,  serve  to  explain  the  strong 
confidence  and  affection  which  she  inspired  in  the 
daughter  of  Moab  who  identified  herself  with  her 
darkest  fortunes.  Her  constant  counsels  guided 
her  faithful  daughter-in-law  —  and,  spared  to  be- 
come the  nurse  of  her  son,  not  a  little  of  the  moral 
influence  which  distinguished  the  fine  thus  founded 
may  have  been  transmitted  from  her.  [Ruth, 
Book  of,  Amer.  ed.]  S.  W. 

*  The  name  is  properly  Noomi,  and  not  Naomi 
as  in  the  A.  V.,  perhaps  after  the  Latin  transla- 
tion of  TremelHus  and  Junius  (Nahomi).  See 
Wright's  Book  of  Ruth,  p.  3.  The  orthography 
of  the  A.  V.  appears  in  the  Bishops'  Bible.     H. 

NATHISH  (tiJ^'DJ,  "according  to  the  Syriac 
nsige,  'refreshment,'"  Ges. :  Name's,  "iiatpiffaloi' 
Nophis),  the  last  but  one  of  the  sons  of  Ishmael 
^Gen.  XXV.  15;  1  Chr.  i.  31).  The  tribe  descended 
from  Nodab  was  subdued  by  the  Reubenites,  the 
Gadites,  and  the  half  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh, 
<irhen  "they  made  war  with  the  Hagarites,  with 
Tetur,  and  Nephish  {'Nacpiaalcav,  LXX.),  and  No- 
Jab  "  (1  Chr.  V.  19).     The  tribe  is  not  again  found 


o  That  is,  according  to  the  Hebrew  idiom,  "im- 
mense wrestlingf."  'A/sxTjx'ai^Tos  dtov,  "as  if  irresisti- 
ble," is  the  explanatiou  of  the  name  given  by  Jose- 
phus  {Ant.  i.  19,  §  8). 

b  An  attempt  has  been  made  by  Redslob,  in  his 
jingular  treatise  Die  AUtest.  Namen ,  etc.  (Hamb.  1846, 
pp.  88,  89),  to  show  that  "  Naphtali"  is  nothing  but 
H  synonym  for  "  Galilee,"  and  that  again  for  "  Cabul," 
ftll  three  being  opprobrious  appellations.  But  if  there 
•rere  no  other  difficulties  in  the  way,  this  has  the  dis- 
tdYBUtage  of  t>eing  ia  direct  contradiction  to  the  high 
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in  the  lacred  records,  nor  is  it  mentioned  by  later 
writers.  It  has  not  been  identified  with  any  Am- 
blan  tribe;  but  iJentifications  with  Ishmaelite  tribet 
are  often  diflicult.  The  difficulty  in  question  arises 
from  intermarriages  with  Keturahites  and  Joktan 
ites,  from  the  influence  of  Mohammedan  history 
and  from  our  ignorance  resjjecting  many  of  the 
tribes,  and  the  towns  and  districts,  of  Arabia. 
The  influence  of  Mohammedan  history  is  here 
mentioned  as  the  strongest  instance  of  a  class  of 
influences  very  common  among  the  Aiws,  by  which 
prominence  has  been  given  to  certain  triLes  rcr.ark. 
able  in  the  rise  of  the  religion,  or  in  the  history  of 
the  country,  its  language,  etc.  But  intermarriage 
exercise  even  a  stronger  influence  on  the  names  of 
tribes,  causing  in  countless  instances  the  adoptici: 
of  an  older  name  to  the  exclusion  of  the  moia 
recent,  without  altering  the  pedigree.  Thus  Mo- 
hammad claimed  descent  from  the  tribe  of  Mudad, 
although  he  gloried  in  being  an  Ishmaelite:  Muddd 
took  its  name  from  the  father  of  Ishmael's  wife, 
and  the  name  of  Ishmael  himself  is  merged  in  that 
of  the  older  race.     [Ishmael.] 

If  the  Hagarenes  went  southwards,  into  the 
province  of  Hejer,  after  their  defeat,  Naphish  may 
have  gone  with  them,  and  traces  of  his  name 
should  in  this  case  be  looked  for  in  that  obscure 
province  of  Arabia.  He  is  described  in  Chron- 
icles, with  the  confederate  tribes,  as  pastoral,  and 
numerous  in  men  and  cattle.     [Nodab.] 

E.  S.  P. 

NAPH'ISI  ([Vat.]  Na<}>€nrd',  [Rom.]  Alex. 
Nacpia-i'-  Nusissim),  1  Esdr.  v.  31.     [Nephusim.] 

NAPHTALI  ("'bripD  :  N,<pea\,lti,  and  so 
also  Josephus;  [Rom.  Alex.  NetpdaXl,  -Xi/x,  -Ac/, 
-Ae/ju;  Vat.  -Aei,  -Aet/*;  Sin.  in  Ps.  Ixviii.  27, 
-Aeifi,  in  Is.  ix.  1,  -hifx:  Nephinti,]  Nephthali). 
The  fifth  son  of  Jacob ;  the  second  child  borne  to 
him  by  Bilhah,  Rachel's  slave.  His  birth  and  the 
bestowal  of  his  name  are  recorded  in  Gen.  xxx.  8: 
"  and  Rachel  said  '  wrestlings  (or  contortions  — 
naphtule)  of  God  «  have  I  wrestled  (niphtalti)  with 
my  sister  and  have  prevailed.'  And  she  called  his 
name  ''Naphtali." 

By  his  birth  Naphtali  was  thus  allied  to  Dan 
(Gen.  XXXV.  25);  and  he  also  belonged  to  the  same 
portion  of  the  family  as  Ephraim  and  Benjamin, 
the  sons  of  Rachel;  but,  as  we  shall  see,  these  con- 
nections appear  to  have  been  only  imperfectly  main- 
tained by  the  tribe  descended  from  him. 

At  the  migration  to  Egypt  four  son?  .tre  attiib- 
uted  to  Naphtali  (Gen.  xlvi.  24;  Ex.  i.  4;  1  Chr. 
vii.  13).  Of  the  individual  patriarch  not  a  single 
trait  is  given  in  the  Bible;  but  in  the  Jewish 
traditions  he  is  celebrated  for  his  powere  as  a 
swift  runner,  and  he  is  named  as  one  of  the  five 
who  were  chosen  by  Joseph  to  represent  the  family 
before  Pharaoh  {Targ.  Pseudojon.  on  Gen.  L  13 
and  xlvii.  2).<? 


estimation  in  which  the  tribe  was  held  at  the  date  of 
the  composition  of  the  Songs  of  Deborah  and  Jacob. 

c  In  the  "  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs," 
Naphtali  dies  in  his  132d  year,  in  the  7th  month,  on 
the  4th  day  of  the  month.  He  explains  his  name  aji 
given  "  because  Rachel  had  dealt  deceitfully  "  {it 
navovpyta  enoCTqart).  He  also  gives  the  genealogy  of 
his  mother :  Balla  (Bilhah).  the  daughter  of  Routbuios, 
the  brother  of  Deborah,  Rebekah's  nurse,  was  NWB 
the  same  day  with  Rachel.  Routhaios  was  a  Cbal- 
d«eau  of  the  kindred  of  Abraham,  who,  being  takes 
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When  the  census  was  taken  at  Mount  Sinai  the 
tribe  numbered  no  less  than  53,400  fighting  men 
(Num.  i.  43,  ii.  30).  It  thus  held  exactlj'  the 
middle  position  in  the  nation,  hani.g  five  above  it 
in  numbers,  and  six  below.  But  when  the  borders 
of  the  l*romised  Land  were  reached,  its  numbers 
were  reduced  to  45,400,  with  four  only  below  it 
in  the  scale,  one  of  the  four  being  Ephraim  (Num. 
xxvi.  48-50;  comp.  37).  The  leader  of  the  tribe 
at  Sinai  was  Ahira  ben-Enan  (Num.  ii.  29);  and 
at  Shiloh,  Pedahel  ben-Annnihud  (xxxiv.  28). 
Amongst  the  spies  its  representative  was  Nahbi 
ben-Vophsi  (xiii.  14). 

During  the  march  through  the  wilderness  Naph- 
tali  occupied  a  position  on  the  north  of  the  Sacred 
Tent  with  Dan,  and  also  with  another  tribe,  which 
<  bough  not  originally  so  intimately  connected  be- 
came afterwards  his  immediate  neighbor  —  Asher 
(Num.  ii.  25-31).  Tlie  three  formed  the  "Camp 
of  Dan  "  and  their  common  standard,  according 
to  the  Jewish  traditions,  was  a  serpent  or  basilisk, 
with  the  motto,  "  Return,  0  Jehovah,  unto  the 
many  thousands  of  Israel !  "  ( Targ.  Pseudojon.  on 
Num.  ii.  25). 

In  the  apportionment  of  the  land,  the  lot  of 
N"aphtali  was  not  drawn  till  the  Last  but  one.  The 
two  portions  then  remaining  unappropriated  were 
the  noble  but  remote  district  which  lay  between 
the  strip  of  coast-land  already  allotted  to  Asher 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  Jordan,  and  the  little 
canton  or  corner,  more  central,  but  in  every  other 
respect  far  inferior,  which  projected  from  the  terri- 
tory of  Judah  into  the  country  of  the  Philistines, 
and  formed  the  "  marches  "  between  those  two  never- 
tiring  combatants.  Naphtali  chose  the  former  of 
these,  leaving  the  latter  to  the  Danites.  a  large 
number  of  wliom  shortly  followed  their  relatives  to 
their  home  in  the  more  remote  but  more  undis- 
turbed north,  and  thus  testified  to  the  wisdom  of 
NaphtaU's  selection. 

The  territory  thus  appropriated  was  inclosed  on 
three  sides  by  those  of  other  tribes.  On  the  west, 
as  already  remarked,  lay  Asher;  on  the  south  Zebu- 
km,  and  on  the  east  the  trans-Jordanic  Manasseh. 
The  north  terminated  with  the  ravine  of  the 
Litany  or  Leontes,  and  opened  into  the  splendid 
valley  which  separates  the  two  ranges  of  Lebanon. 
According  to  Josephus  {Ant.  v.  1,  §  22)  the  eastern 
side  of  the  tribe  reached  as  far  as  Damascus ;  but 
of  this  —  though  not  impossible  in  the  early  times 
of  the  nation  and  before  the  rise  of  the  Syrian 
monarchy  —  there  is  no  indication  in  the  Bible. 
The  south  boundary  was  probably  very  much  the 
same  as  that  which  at  a  later  time  separated  Upper 
from  Lower  Galilee,  and  which  ran  from  or  about 
the  town  of  Akkn.  to  the  upper  part  of  the  Sea  of 
Gennesaret.  Thus  Naphtali  was  cut  off  from  the 
feat  plain  of  Esdraelon  —  the  favorite  resort  of 
the  hordes  of  plunderers  from  beyond  the  Jordan, 
and  the  great  battlefield  of  the  country  —  by  the 
mass  of  the  mountains  of  Nazareth ;  while  on  the 
east  it  had  a  communication  with  the  Sea  of  Gali- 
lee, the  rich  district  of  the  Ard  el-flt'deh  and  the 
Meij  Aijun,  and  all  the  splendidly  watered  country 
about  B (tnui s  a.nd  Ilasbeyn,  the  springs  of  Jordan. 
"  O  Naphtali,"  thus  accurately  does  the  Song 
attributed  to  the  dying  lawgiver  express  itself  with 


i 


eaptive,  was  bought  as  a  slave  by  Laban.  Laban 
lave  him  his  maid  Aina  or  Eva  to  wife,  by  whom  he 
tad  Zelipha  (Zilpah)  —  so  called  from  the  place  in 
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regard  to  this  part  of  the  territory  of  the  tribe  — 
» O  Naphtali,  satisfied  with  favor  and  full  of 
Jehovah's  blessing,  the  sea«  and  the  south  possess 
thou!"  (Deut.  xxxiii.  23).  But  the  capabilities 
of  these  plains  and  of  the  access  to  the  Lake, 
which  at  a  later  period  raised  Galilee  and  Gen- 
NFSAKET  to  SO  high  a  pitch  of  crowded  and 
busy  prosperity,  were  not  destined  to  be  developed 
while  they  were  in  the  keeping  of  the  tribe  of  Naph- 
tali. It  was  the  mountainous  country  ("Mount 
Naphtali,"  Josh.  xx.  7)  which  formed  the  chief 
part  of  their  inheritance,  that  impressed  or  brought 
out  the  quahties  for  which  Naphtali  was  remark- 
able at  the  one  remarkable  period  of  its  history. 
Tills  district,  the  modern  Btlad-Bcsho.rah^  or  "land 
of  good  tidings,"  comprises  some  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful scenery,  and  some  of  the  most  fertile  soil  in 
Palestine  (Porter,  p.  363),  forests  surpassing  those 
of  the  renowned  Carmel  itself  (Van  de  Yelde,  i. 
293);  as  rich  in  noble  and  ever- varying  prospects 
as  any  country  in  the  world  (ii.  407).  As  it  is 
thus  described  by  one  of  the  few  travellers  who 
have  crossed  its  mountains  and  descended  into  its 
ravines,  so  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  Christian  era : 
"  The  soil,"  says  -Josephus  {B.  J.  iii.  3,  §  2),  "  uni- 
versally rich  and  productive;  full  of  plantations 
of  trees  of  all  sorts :  so  fertile  as  to  invite  the  most 
slothful  to  cultivate  it."  But,  except  in  the  per- 
manence of  these  natural  advantages,  the  contrast 
between  the  present  and  that  earlier  time  is  com- 
plete; for  whereas,  in  the  time  of  Josephus,  Galilee 
was  one  of  the  most  populous  and  busy  districts 
of  Syria,  now  the  population  is  in  an  inverse  pro- 
l)ortion  to  the  luxuriance  of  the  natural  vegetation 
(Van  de  Velde,  i.  170). 

Three  of  the  toAvns  of  Naphtali  were  allotted  to 
the  Gershonite  Levites  —  Kedesh  (already  called 
Kedesh-in-Galilee),  Hammoth-dor,  and  Kartai\. 
Of  these,  the  first  was  a  city  of  refuge  (Josh,  xx 
7,  xxi.  32).  Naphtali  was  one  of  Solomon's  com- 
missariat districts,  under  the  charge  of  his  son-in- 
law  Ahiniaaz;  who  with  his  wife  Basmath  resided 
in  his  presidency,  and  doubtless  enlivened  that 
remote  and  rural  locality  by  a  miniature  of  the 
court  of  his  august  fivther-in-law,  held  at  Safed  or 
Kedesh,  or  wherever  his  residence  may  have  been 
(1  K.  iv.  15).  Here  he  doubtless  watched  the 
progress  of  the  unpromising  new  district  presented 
to  Solomon  by  Hiram  —  the  twenty  cities  of  Cabul, 
which  seem  to  have  been  within  the  territory  of 
Naphtali,  perhaps  the   nucleus  of  the  Galilee  of 

later  date.  The  ruler  of  the  tribe  (l*'^^)  —  a 
different  dignity  altogether  from  that  of  Ahimaaz 
—  was,  in  the  reign  of  David,  Jerimoth  ben-Azriel 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  19). 

Naphtali  had  its  share  in  those  incursions  and 
molestations  by  the  surrounding  heathen,  which 
were  the  common  lot  of  all  the  tribes  (Judah  per- 
haps alone  excepted)  during  the  first  centuries  after 
the  conquest.  One  of  these,  apparently  the  sever- 
est struggle  of  all,  fell  with  special  violence  on  the 
north  of  the  country,  and  the  leader  by  whom 
the  invasion  was  repelled  —  Barak  of  Kedesh- 
Naphtali  —  was  the  one  great  hero  whom  Naphtali 
is  recorded  to  have  produced.  How  gigantic  were 
the  efforts  by  which   these   heroic   mountaineers 


which  he  had  been  captive— and  BaUa  (Pabricius, 
Cod.  Pseu^epigr.  V.  T.  i.  669,  &c.). 

a  Yaw,  rendered  "  west "  in  the  A.  V.,  butobTioosIf 
the  " Smi  'Of  Clalilee. 
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■aved  their  darliiiij  higliliiiids  from  the  swarmn  of 
Canaanites  wlio  followed  .labin  and  Sisera,  and 
how  jrrand  the  position  wliich  tliey  achieved  in  the 
eyes  of  the  whole  nation,  may  be  gathered  from 
the  narrative  of  the  war  in  Jud-jj.  iv.,  and  still 
more  from  the  expressions  of  the  triumphal  song 
in  which  Hehorah,  the  [)rophetcss  of  ICpiiraim,  im- 
mortalized the  victors,  and  branded  their  reluctant 
countrymen  with  everlasting  infamy.  Gilead  and 
Keuben  lingered  beyond  the  Jordan  amongst  their 
flocks:  Dan  and  Aslier  preferred  the  luxurious  calm 
of  their  hot  lowlands  to  the  free  air  and  fierce 
strife  of  the  mountains;  Issachar  with  character- 
istic sluggishness  seems  to  have  moved  slowly  if  he 
moved  at  all;  but  Zebulun  and  Naphtali  on  the 
summits  of  their  native  highlands  devoted  them- 
selves to  death,  even  to  an  extravagant  pitch  of 
heroism  and  self-devotion  (Judg.  v.  18):  — 

"  Zebulun  are  a  people  that  threw  a  away  their  lives 
even  unto  death  — 
And  Naphtali,  on  the  high  places  of  the  field." 

The  mention  of  Naphtali  contained  in  the  Song 
attributed  to  Jacob  —  whether  it  is  predictive,  or 
as  some  writors  believe,  retrospective  —  must  have 
reference  to  this  event:  unless  indeed,  which  is 
hardly  to  be  believed,  some  other  heroic  occasion  is 
refen-ed  to,  which  has  passed  unrecorded  in  the 
history.  The  translation  of  this  difficult  passage 
given  by  Ewald  (Gesc/iidiU,  ii.  380)  has  the  merit 
of  being  more  intelligible  than  the  ordinary  ver- 
Rion,  and  also  more  in  harmony  with  the  expres- 
sions of  Deborah's  Song :  — 

"  Naphtali  is  a  towering  Terebinth  ; 
lie  hath  a  goodly  crest." 

The  allusion,  at  once  to  the  situation  of  the  tribe 
at  the  very  apex  of  the  country,  to  the  heroes  who 
towered  at  the  head  of  the  tribe,  and  to  the  lofty 
mountains  on  whose  summits  their  castles,  then  as 
now,  were  perched  —  is  very  happy,  and  entirely  in 
the  vein  of  these  ancient  poems. 

After  this  burst  of  heroism,  the  Naphtalites 
appear  to  have  resigned  themselves  to  the  inter- 
course with  the**  heathen,  which  was  the  bane  of 
the  northern  tribes  in  general,  and  of  which  there 
are  already  indications  in  Judg.  i.  33.  The  loca- 
tion by  Jeroboam  within  their  territory  of  the  great 
sanctuary  for  the  northern  part  of  his  kingdom 
must  have  given  an  impulse  to  their  nationality, 
and  for  a  time  have  revived  the  connection  with 
their  brethren  nearer  the  centre.  But  there  was 
one  circumstance  fatal  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
tril^,  namely,  that  it  lay  in  the  very  path  of  the 
noi-thern  invaders.  Syrian  and  Assyrian,  Benlia- 
Jad  and  Tiglath-pileser,  each  had  their  first  taste 
of  the  plunder  of  the  Israelites  from  the  coodly 
land  of  Naphtali.  At  length  in  the  reign  of 
Pekah  king  of  Israel  (cir.  B.  c.  730),  Ti<rlath- 
pileser  overran  the  whole  of  the  north  of  Israel, 
^wept  off  the  population,  and  bore  them  away  to 
A  ssyria. 

But  though  the  history  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali 


a  So  Ewald,  wegwerfend  {Dichter,  i.  130). 

b  This  is  implied  in  the  name  of  Galilee,  which,  at 

iui  early  date,  is  styled  D'^^SSH  V''^?,   gelU  hag- 

foynn,  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles. 

c  Not   to  the  place,  as  in   the  Vulgate,  —  hunc  lo- 

i  The  word  "  water  "  is  here  used  merely  for  "  liq- 
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ends  here,  and  the  name  is  not  again  nif/iiioDed 
except  in  the  well-known  citatioji  of  St.  Matthew 
(iv.  15),  and  the  mystical  references  of  Kzekia 
(xlviii.  3,  4,  34)  and  of  the  writer  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse (Key.  vii.  0),  yet  under  the  title  of  Gaijlee 
—  apparently  an  ancient  name,  though  notbrjught 
prominently  forward  till  the  Christian  era  —  the 
district  which  they  had  formerly  occupied  was  des- 
tined to  become  in  every  way  far  more  important 
tlian  it  had  ever  before  licen.  I'or  it  was  the  cradle 
of  the  Christian  fiiith,  (he  native  place  of  most 
of  the  Apostles,  and  the  "  home "  of  our  I>ord. 
[Galii.ee,  vol.  i.  p.  8G0  a;  Capeijnaum,  381.] 

It  also  became  populous  and  j)rosperous  to  a 
degree  far  beyond  anything  of  which  we  have  a*ttj 
indications  in  the  Old  Testament;  but  this,  as  treH 
as  the  account  of  its  sufferings  and  heroic  resistanc* 
during  the  campaign  of  Titus  and  Vespasian  prioi 
to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  must  be  given 
elsewhere.     [Galilee;  Palestine.]  G. 

NAPHTALI,  MOUNT  O^jq^:  in :  i, 

rw  upfi  Tw  T<!e(pea\d  [Rom.  -\i]:  Morn  Neph- 
trdi).  The  mountainous  district  which  formed  the 
main  part  of  the  inheritance  of  Naphtali  (Josh. 
XX.  7),  answering  to  "IMount  Ephraim  "  in  the 
centre  and  "  Mount  Judah  "  in  the  south  of  I'ales- 
tine. 

NAPHTHAR  {v4<peap:  Nephihar).  The 
name  given  by  Nehemiali  to  the  substance*'  which 
after  the  return  from  Babylon  was  discovered  in 
the  dry  pit  in  which  at  tlie  destruction  of  the  Tem- 
ple the  sacred  lire  of  the  altar  liad  been  hidden 
(2  Mace.  i.  36,  comp.  19).  The  legend  is  a  curious 
one;  and  it  is  plain,  from  the  description  of  the 
substance  —  "  thick  water,"  (^  which,  being  poured 
over  the  sacrifice  and  the  wood,  was  kindled  by  the 
great  heat  of  the  sun,  and  then  burnt  with  an 
exceedingly  bright  and  clear  flame  (ver.  32)  —  that 
it  was  either  tlie  same  as  or  closely  allied  to  the 
naphtha  of  modern  commerce  (Petroleum).  The 
nan-ative  is  not  at  all  extravagant  in  its  terms, 
and  is  very  probaljly  grounded  on  some  actual* 
occurrence.  The  only  difficulty  it  presents  is  the 
explanation  given  of  the  name:  "  Naphthar,  which 
is,  being  interpreted,  cleansing"  {Ka6api(Tfx6s)i  and 
which  has  hitherto  puzzled  all  the  interpreters.  It 
is  perhaps  due  to  some  mistake  in  copying.  A  list 
of  conjectures  will  be  found  in  Grimm  {Kttrzgef. 
Handh.  ad  loc),  and  another  in  Eeland's  DUs.  de 
vet.  Ling.  Pers.  Ixviii. 

The  place  from  which  tliis  combustible  water  was 
taken  was  inclosed  by  the  "  king  of  Persia  "  (Ar- 
taxerxes  Longimanus),  and  converted  into  a  sane- 
tuary  (such  seems  (he  force  of  UphviroieTv  ver.  34). 
In  modern  times  it  has  been  identified  with  the 
large  well  called  by  the  Arabs  Bir-eyuli,  situated 
beneath  Jerusalem,  at  the  confluence  of  the  valleyi 
of  Kidron  and  Ilinnom  with  the  Wndy  en-Nur 
(or  "  valley  of  the  fire  "),  and  from  wliich  the  main 
water  supply  of  the  city  is  obtained. 

This  well,  the  Arab  name  of  which  may  be  iht 
well  of  Joab  or  of  Job,  and  which  is  usually  identi- 


uid,"  as  in  aqua  vitce.  Native  naphtha  ia  sometfraea 
obtained  without  cclor,  and  in  appearance  not  unlike 
water. 

e  Grimm,  (p.  50)  notices  a  passage  m  the  "  Adam* 
book  "  of  the  Ethiopian  Christians,  in  which  Ezra  il 
said  to  have  discovered  in  the  vatilts  of  the  Temple 
censer  full  of  the  Sacred   Fire  which   had  fonoffff 
burnt  in  the  Sanctuary. 


I 


NAPHTUHIM 

Bed  with  En-rogel,  is  also  known  tc  the  Frank 
Christians  as  the  "  Well  of  Neheniiah."  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Robinson  (Bibl.  Jies  '  331,  2  n('/e).the 
first  trace  of  this  name  is  in  Quaresmius  {Elucidd- 
tio,  etc.  ii.  270-4),  who  wrote  in  the  early  part  of 
the  17th  cent.  (1616-25).  He  calls  it  "  the  well  of 
Neheniiah  and  of  fire,"  in  words  which  seem  to  im- 
ply that  such  was  at  that  time  its  recognized  name: 
"Celebris  ille  et  nomiiiatus  puteus,  Nehemise  et 
ignis  £.ppellatu3."  The  valley  which  runs  from  it 
to  the  Dead  Sea  is  called  Wady  en-Nar,  "  Valley 
of  the  Fire;  "  but  no  stress  can  be  laid  on  this,  as 
the  name  may  have  originated  the  tradition.  A 
description  of  the  Bir-eyiib  is  given  by  AVilliams 
(/foly  City,  il  489-95),  Barclay  {City,  etc.,  513- 
16),  and  by  the  careful  Tobler  {Umgebunyen,  etc., 
p.  50).  At  present  it  would  be  an  equally  unsuitable 
ipot  either  to  store  fire  or  to  seek  for  naphtha. 
One  thing  is  plain,  that  it  cannot  have  been  \ln- 
rogel  (which  was  a  living  spring  of  water  from  the 
days  of  Joshua  downwards),  and  a  naphtha  well 
also.  G. 

NAPH'TUHIM  (DTjnpD  [Egyptian,  see 
below]:  Ne4)0o\efju;  [in  1  Chr!,  Rom.  Yat.  omit, 
Comp.  Aid.  Ne(^0£«JO'eet/x;  Alex.  UecpOaXceifjL, 
N€(p6a\ifi']  Neplduim,  Neplitlmim),  a  Mizraite 
nation  or  tribe,  mentioned  only  in  the  account  of 
the  descendants  of  Noah  (Gen-  x.  13;  1  Chr.  i.  11). 
If  we  may  judge  from  their  position  in  the  list  of 
the  Mizraites,  according  to  the  IMasoretic  text  (in 
the  LXX.  in  Gen.  x.  they  follow  the  Ludim  and 
precede  the  Anamim,  'Ej/eyuerieiV),  immediately 
after  the  Lehabim,  who  doubtless  dwelt  to  the  west 
of  Egypt,  and  before  the  Pathrusim,  who  inhabited 
that  country,  the  Naphtuhim  were  probably  settled 
at  first,  or  at  the  time  when  Gen.  x.  was  writ- 
ten, either  in  Egypt  or  immediately  to  the  west  of 
it.  In  Coptic  the  city  Marea  and  the  neighboring 
territory,  which  probably  corresponded  to  the  older 

Mai-eotic  nome,  is  called  nJ<b^X^'T  '^^ 
nicb^5^^.  a  name  composed  of  the  word 
CJ^-^J^T  or  c|^^J^2^;  of  unknown  mean- 
ing, with  the  plural  definite  article  JIJ  prefixed. 
In  hieroglyphics  mention  is  made  of  a  nation  or 
confederacy  of  tribes  conquered  by  the  Egyptians 
called  "  the  Nine  Bows,"  «  a  name  which  Cham- 
pollion  read  Naphit,  or,  as  we  should  write  it, 
NA-PETU,  "  the  bows,"  though  he  called  them 
"the  Nine  Bows."*  It  seems,  however,  more 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  we  should  read  (ix.) 
PETU  "the  Nine  Bows"  literally.  It  is  also 
doubtful  whether  the  Coptic  name  of  Marea  con- 
tains the  word  "bow,"  which  is  only  found  in  the 

ionr.%  njTe  (S.  masc.">  and  C^S'f  (M.  fern. 
"a  rainbow  ");  but  it  is  possible  that  the  second 
l»art  of  the  former  may  have  been  originally  the 
vame  as  the  latter.  It  is  noteworthy  that  there 
should  be  two  geographical  names  connected  with 
the  bow  in  hieroglyphics,  the  one  of  a  country, 
MERU-PET,  "  the  island  of  th-?  bow,"  probably 
MERGE,  and  the  other  of  a  m,tion  or  confederacy, 
*  the  Nine  Bows,"  and  that  in  the  list  of  the  Ham- 
ttes  there  should  be  two  similnr  names.  Phut  and 
fifaphtuhim,  besides  Cush,  probably  of  like  sense. 
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a  Dr.  Brugsch  reads  this  name  "  the  Nine  Peoples  " 
Ge'}graphtsche  Inschriften,  ii.  p.  20). 
1  A  bow  in  hieroglyphics  is  PET,  PEET,  or  PETEE. 


No  important  historical  notice  of  the  Nine  liowt 
has  been  found  in  the  Egyptian  inscriptions:  they 
are  only  spoken  of  in  a  general  manner  when  th« 
kings  are  said,  in  laudatory  inscriptions,  to  hava 
subdued  great  nations,  such  as  the  Negroes,  or  ex- 
tensive countries,  such  as  KICESII,  or  Cush.  Per 
haps  therefore  this  name  ia  that  of  a  confederacy  or 
of  a  widely-spread  nation,  of  which  the  niembers  or 
tribes  are  spoken  of  separately  in  records  of  a  more 
particular  character,  treating  of  special  conquests 
of  the  Pharaohs  or  enumerating  their  tributaries. 

R.  S.  P. 
*  NAPKIN  {(Tov^ipiov:  siularium),  Luke  xix. 
20;  John  xi.  44,  xx.  7.  The  original  term  is  not 
so  restricted  in  its  meaning  as  our  word  napkin, 
but  rather  corresponds  to  iiandkkhcimkf,  which 
see.  "Napkin"  was  formerly  used  in  this  wider 
sense,  as  by  Shakespeare.  A. 

NARCIS'SUS  {fiApKKTCos  ["daflTodil": 
Nnrcissus]).  A  dweller  at  Rome  (Rom.  xvi.  11), 
some  members  of  whose  household  were  known 
as  Christians  to  St.  Paul.  Some  persons  have 
assumed  the  identity  of  this  Narcissus  with  th« 
secretary  of  the  emperor  Claudius  (Suetonius, 
Cldut/ius,  §  28).  But  that  wealthy  and  powerful 
freedman  satisfied  the  revenire  of  Agrippina  by  a 
miserable  death  in  prison  (Tac.  Ajiii.  xiii.  1),  in 
the  first  year  of  Nero's  reign  (A.  d.  54-55),  about 
three  years  before  this  Epistle  was  written.  Dio 
Cassius,  Ixiv.  3,  mentions  another  Narcissus,  who 
probably  was  living  in  Rome  at  that  time;  he  at^ 
tail  led  to  some  notoriety  as  an  associate  of  Nero, 
and  was  put  to  an  ignominious  death  with  Helius, 
Patrobius,  Locusta,  and  others,  on  the  accession  of 
Galba,  A.  v.  G8.  His  name,  however  (see  Reimar's 
note,  in  loco),  was  at  that  time  too  common  in 
Rome  to  give  any  probability  to  the  guess  that 
he  was  the  Narcissus  mentioned  by  St.  Paul.  A 
late  and  improbable  tradition  (Pseudo-Hippolytus) 
makes  Narcissus  one  of  the  seventy  disciples,  and 
bishop  of  Athens.  VV.  T.  B. 

NARD.    [Spikenard.] 

NAS'BAS  (Naa^ds;  [Sin.  Na^SaS:]  Nahath). 
The  nephew  of  Tobit  who  came  with  Achiacharus 
to  the  wedding  of  Tobias  (Tob.  xi.  18).  Grotius 
considers  him  the  same  with  Achiacharus  the  son 
of  Anael,  but  according  to  the  Vulgate  they  were 
brothers.  The  margin  of  the  A.  V.  gives  "  Junius  " 
as  the  equivalent  of  Nasbas. 

NA'SITH  (Nao-t';  [Vat.  Noo-et ;]  Alex.Naffifl: 
Na$it)  =  ^v.zi\n  (1  Esdr.  v.  32:  comp.  Ezr.  if. 
54). 

NA'SOR,  THE  PLAIN  OF  {rh  ireUot 
NacriLp  [Sin.  and  4  cursive  MSS.  Aawp,  see  below] ; 
Campus  Asor),  the  scene  of  an  action  between  Jona- 
than the  Maccabee  and  the  forces  of  Demetrius  (' 
Mace.  xi.  67,  comp.  63).  It  was  near  Cadea  (Ka- 
desh-Naphtali)  on  the  one  side,  and  the  water  of 
Gennesar  (Lake  of  Gennesaret)  on  the  other,  and 
therefore  may  be  safely  identified  with  the  llazor 
which  became  so  renowned  in  the  history  of  the 
conquest  for  the  victories  of  Joshua  and  Barak 
(vol.  ii.  p.  10156).  In  fact  the  name  is  the  same, 
except  that  through  the  error  of  a  transcriber  tha 
N  from  the  preceding  Greek  word  has  become  at- 
tached to  it.  Josephus  (Ant.  xiii.  5,  §  7)  gives  it 
correctly,  'Aacop.  [Comp.  Naaratii,  p.  2049  note.] 

G. 

NA'THAN  (^nj  [given  i.  e.  of  God] :  Nc£9oy  ■ 
yathan),  an  eminent  Hei/i-ew  prophet  in  the  reigni 
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•f  David  nnd  Solomon.  If  the  expression  "  first 
Mid  last,"  in  2  Chr.  ix.  29,  is  to  be  taken  literally, 
he  must  have  lived  late  into  the  life  of  Solomon,  in 
which  c:»se  he  must  have  been  considerably  younger 
than  David.  At  any  rate  he  seems  to  have  been 
the  younger  of  the  two  projihets  who  accompanied 
him,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  latest  direct 
representative  of  the  schools  of  Samuel. 

A  Jewish  tradition  mentioned  by  Jerome  ( Qu. 
Ihb.  on  1  Sam.  xvii.  12)  identifies  him  with  the 
eighth  son  of  Jesse.  [David,  vol.  i.  p.  552  6.] 
But  of  this  there  is  no  proof. 

lie  first  appears  in  tlie  consultation  with  David 
about  the  building  of  the  Temple.  He  begins  by 
advising  it,  and  then,  after  a  vision,  withdraws  his 
advice,  on  the  ground  that  the  time  was  not  yet 
come  (2  Sam.  vii.  2,  3,  17).  He  next  comes  for- 
ward as  the  repro\'er  of  David  for  the  sin  with  Bath- 
sheba;  and  his  famous  apologue  on  the  rich  man 
and  the  ewe  lamb,  which  is  the  only  direct  example 
of  his  prophetic  power,  sliows  it  to  have  been  of  a 
very  high  order  (2  Sam.  xii.  1-12). 

There  is  an  indistinct  trace  of  his  appearing  also 
at  the  time  of  the  plague  which  fell  on  Jerusalem 
in  accordance  with  the  warning  of  Gad.  "  An  an- 
gel," says  Eupolemus  (Euseb.  Prcep.  Ev.  ix.  30), 
"  pointed  him  to  the  place  where  the  Temple  was 
to  be,  but  forbade  him  to  build  it,  as  being  stained 
with  blood,  and  having  fought  many  wars.  His 
name  was  Dianathan."  This  was  probably  occa- 
sioned by  some  confusion  of  the  Greek  version, 
8iA  UdOau,  with  the  parallel  passage  of  1  Chr.  xxii. 
8,  where  the  bloodstained  life  of  David  is  given  as 
a  reason  against  the  building,  but  where  Nathan  is 
not  named. 

On  the  birth  of  Solomon  he  was  either  specially 
charged  with  giving  him  his  name,  Jedidiaii,  or 
else  with  his  education,  according  as  the  words  of 
2  Sara.  xii.  25,  "He  sent  (or  'sent  him')  by  (or 
'into  ')  the  hand  of  Nathan,"  are  understood.  At 
any  rate,  in  the  last  years  of  David,  it  is  Nathan 
who,  by  taking  the  side  of  Solomon,  turned  the 
scale  in  his  favor.  He  advised  Bathsheba;  he  him- 
self ventured  to  enter  the  royal  presence  with  a 
remonstrance  against  the  king's  apathy;  and  at 
David's  request  he  assisted  in  the  inauguration  of 
Solomon  (1  K.  i.  8, 10, 11,  22,  23,  24,  32,  34, 38, 45). 

This  is  the  last  time  that  we  hear  directly  of  his 
intervention  in  the  history.  His  son  Zabud  occu- 
pied the  post  of  "  King's  Friend,"  perhaps  suc- 
ceeding Nathan  (2  Sam.  XV.  37;  1  Chr.  xxvii.  33). 
His  influence  may  be  traced  in  the  perpetuation  of 
his  manner  of  prophecy  in  the  writings  ascribed  to 
Solomon  (compare  Eccl.  ix.  14-lG  with  2  Sam.  xii. 
1-4). 

He  left  two  works  behind  him  —  a  Life  of  David 
(1  Chr.  xxix.  29),  and  a  Life  of  Solomon  (2  Chr. 
ix.  29).  The  last  of  these  may  have  been  incom- 
plete, as  we  caimot  be  sure  that  he  outlived  Solo- 
mon. But  the  biography  of  David  by  Nathan  is, 
of  all  the  losses  which  antiquity,  sacred  or  profane, 
has  sustained,  the  most  deplorable. 

The  consideration  in  which  he  was  held  at  the 
time  is  indicated  by  the  solemn  announcement  of 
his  approach  —  "  Behold  Nathan  the  prophet  " 
(1  K.  i.  23).  The  peculiar  affix  of"  the  prophet," 
as  distinguished  from  "the  seer,"  given  to  Samuel 
and  Gad  (1  Chr.  xxix.  29),  shows  his  identification 
with  the  later  view  of  the  prophetic  office  indicated 
In  1  Sam.  ix.  9.  His  grave  is  shown  at  Ilalhid 
•ear  Heltron  (see  Robinson,  Bibl  Res.  i.  216  note). 

A.  P.  S. 
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2.  A  son  ( f  David ;  one  of  the  four  who  weft 
bonie  to  hi:n  by  Bathsheba  (1  Chr.  iii.  5;  comp 
xiv.  4,  and  2  Sam.  v.  14).  He  was  thus  own 
brother  to  Solomon  —  if  the  order  of  the  lists  is  to 
be  accepted,  elder  brother;  though  this  is  at  variance 
with  tlie  natural  inference  iVom  the  nanative  of  2 
Sam.  xii.  24,  whicli  implies  that  Solomon  was 
Bathsheba's  second  son.  The  name  was  not  un- 
known in  David's  family;  Nethan-eel  was  one  of 
his  brothers,  and  Jo-nathan  his  nephew. 

Nathan  appears  to  have  taken  no  part  in  the 
events  of  his  father's  or  his  brother's  reigns.  He 
is  interesting  to  us  from  his  appearing  as  one  of  the 
forefathers  of  Joseph  in  the  genealogy  of  St.  Luke 
(iii.  31)  —  "  the  private  genealogy  of  Joseph,  exhib- 
iting his  line  as  David's  descendant,  and  thus  allow- 
ing how  he  was  heir  to  Solomon's  crown  "  (vol.  i 
p.  885).  The  hypothesis  of  I^rd  Arthur  Heney  i* 
that  on  the  failure  of  Solomon's  line  in  Jehoiav^hin 
or  Jeconiah,  who  died  without  issue,  Salathiel  of 
Nathan's  house  became  heir  to  David's  throne,  and 
then  was  entered  in  the  genealogical  tablr -j  as  "  son 
of  Jeconiah  "  (i.  885  b).  Tliat  the  family  of  Na- 
than was,  as  this  hypothesis  requires,  well  known 
at  the  time  of  Jehoiachin's  death,  is  implied  by  its 
mention  in  Zech.  xii.  12,  a  prophecy  the  date  of 
which  is  placed  by  Ewald  {Prop/ieten,  i.  J91)  as 
fifteen  years  after  Habbakuk,  and  shortly  before  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar  — 
that  is,  a  few  years  only  after  Jehoiachin's  death. 

3.  [In  2  Sam.,  Rom.  Vat.  "NaOavd-]  Son,  or 
brother,  of  one  of  the  members  of  David's  guard  (2 
Sam.  xxiii.  36:  1  Chr.  xi.  38).  In  the  former  of 
these  two  parallel  passages  he  is  stated  to  be  "  of 
Zobah,"  i.  e.  Aram-Zobah,  which  Kennicott  in  his 
investigation  (Dissert.  215,  216)  decides  to  have 
been  the  original  reading,  though  he  also  decides 
for  "  brother"  against  "son." 

4.  One  of  the  head  men  who  returned  from 
Babylon  with  Ezra  on  his  second  expedition,  and 
whom  he  despatched  from  his  encampment  at  the 
river  Ahava  to  the  colony  of  Jews  at  Casiphia,  to 
obtain  thence  some  Levites  and  Nethinim  for  the 
Temple  service  (Ezr.  viii.  16;  1  Esdr.  viii.  44). 
Tliat  Nathan  and  those  mentioned  with  him  were 
laymen,  appears  evident  from  the  concluding  words 
of  the  preceding  verse,  and  therefore  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  he  may  be  the  same  with  the  "  son 
of  Bani  "  who  was  obliged  to  relinquish  his  foreign 
wife  (Ezr.  x.  39),  though  on  tlie  other  hand  these 
marriages  seem  rather  to  have  been  contracted  by 
those  who  had  been  longer  in  Jerusalem  than  he, 
who  had  so  lately  arrived  from  Babylon,  could  be. 

G. 

NATHAN'AEL  (Naeavav\,  gift  of  Cod: 
[A^'rt^/mMrteY]),  a  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ  concerning 
whom,  under  that  name  at  least,  we  learn  from 
Scripture  little  more  than  his  birth-place,  Cana  of 
Galilee  (John  xxi.  2),  and  his  simple  truthful 
character  (.John  i.  47).  We  have  no  particulars  of 
his  life.  Indeed  the  name  does  not  occur  in  the 
first  three  Gospels. 

We  learn,  however,  from  St.  John  that  Jesus,  on 
the  third  or  fourth  day  after  his  return  from  the 
scene  of  his  temptation  to  that  of  his  baptism, 
having  been  proclaimed  by  the  Baptist  as  the  Lamb 
of  God,  was  minded  to  go  into  Galilee.  He  first 
then  called  Philip  to  follow  Him,  but  Philip  could 
not  set  forth  on  his  journey  without  communi- 
cating to  Nathanael  the  wonderful  intelligence 
which  he  had  received  from  his  master  the  Baptist 
namely,  tliat  the  Messiah  so  long  foretold  by  Mooo 
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Hid  the  Prophets  had  a*,  last  appeared.  Nathanael, 
who  seems  to  have  heard  the  aiiuouncement  at  first 
with  some  distrust,  as  doubting  another  anything 
good  could  come  out  of  so  small  and  inconsiderable 
a  place  as  Nazareth  —  a  place  nowhere  mentioned  in 
the  Old  Testament  —  yet  readily  accepted  Philip's 
invitation  to  go  and  satisfy  himself  by  his  own 
personal  observation  (John  i.  46).  What  follows  is 
a  testimony  to  the  humility,  simplicity,  and  sin- 
cerity of  his  own  character  from  One  who  could 
read  his  heart,  such  as  is  recorded  of  hardly  any 
other  person  in  the  Bible.  Nathanael,  on  his  ap- 
proach to  Jesus,  is  saluted  by  Him  as  "  an  Israelite 
indeed,  in  whom  is  no  guile  "  —  a  true  child  of 
Abraham,  and  not  simply  according  to  the  flesh. 
So  little,  however,  did  he  expect  any  such  distinctive 
praise,  that  he  could  not  rel'rain  from  asking  how  it 
was  that  he  had  become  known  to  Jesus.  The 
answer,"  before  tiiat  Philip  called  thee,  when  thou 
wast  under  the  fig-tree,  I  saw  thee,"  appears  to  have 
satisfied  him  that  the  speaker  was  more  than  man  — 
that  He  must  have  read  his  secret  thoughts,  and 
heard  his  un uttered  prayer  at  a  time  when  he  was 
studiously  screening  himself  from  public  observa- 
tion. The  conclusion  was  inevitable.  Nathanael  at 
once  confessed  "  Kabbi,  thou  art  the  Son  of  God; 
thou  art  the  King  of  Israel"  (John  i.  49).  The 
name  of  Nathanael  occurs  but  once  again  in  the 
Gospel  narrative,  and  then  simply  as  one  of  the 
Bniall  company  of  disciples  to  whom  Jesus  showed 
Himself  at  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  after  his  resurrec- 
tion. On  that  occasion  we  may  fairly  suppose  that 
he  joined  his  brethren  in  their  night's  venture  on 
the  lake  —  that,  having  been  a  sharer  of  their  fruit- 
less toil,  he  was  a  witness  with  them  of  the  mirac- 
ulous draught  of  fishes  the  next  morning  —  and 
that  he  afterwards  partook  of  the  meal,  to  which, 
without  daring  to  ask,  the  disciples  felt  assured  in 
their  hearts,  that  He  who  had  called  them  was  the 
Lord  (John  xxi.  12).  Once  therefore  at  the  begin- 
ning of  our  Saviour's  ministry,  and  once  after  his 
resurrection,  does  the  name  of  Nathanael  occur  in 
the  Sacred  Record. 

This  scanty  notice  of  one  who  was  intimately 
associated  with  the  very  chiefest  Apostles,  and  was 
himself  the  object  of  our  Lord's  most  emphatic 
commendation,  has  not  unnaturally  provoked  the 
inquiry  whether  he  may  not  be  identified  with  an- 
other of  the  well-known  disciples  of  Jesus.  It  is 
indeed  very  commonly  believed  that  Nathanael  and 
Bartholomew  are  the  same  person.  The  evidence 
fcf  that  belief  is  as  follows:  St.  John,  who  twice 
mentions  Nathanael,  never  introduces  the  name  of 
Bartholomew  at  all.  St.  Matt.  x.  3 ;  St.  Mark  iii. 
18,  and  St.  Luke  vi.  14,  all  speak  of  Bartholomew, 
bul  never  of  Nathanael.  It  may  be,  however,  that 
Nathanael  was  the  proper  name,  and  Bartholomew 
(son  of  Tholmai)  the  surname  of  the  same  disciple, 
just  as  Simon  was  called  Bar-Jona,  and  Joses,  Bar- 
nabas. 

It  was  Philip  who  first  brought  Nathanael  to 
Jesus,  just  as  Andrew  had  brought  his  brother 
Simon,  and  Bartholomew  is  named  by  each  of  the 
first  three  Evangelists  immediately  after  Philip; 
while  by  St.  Luke  he  is  coupled  with  Philip  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  way  as  Simon  with  his  brother 
Andrew,  and  James  with  his  brother  John.  It 
ehould  be  observed,  too,  that,  as  all  the  other  dis- 
ciples mentioned  in  the  first  chapter  of  St.  John 
became  Apostles  of  Christ,  it  is  difficult  to  suppose 
Jut  one  who  had  been  so  singularly  commended 
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by  Jesus,  and  who  in  his  turn  had  so  promptly  and 
so  fully  confessed  Him  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  should 
be  excluded  from  the  number.  Again,  that  Na- 
thanael was  one  of  the  original  twelve,  is  inferred 
with  much  probability  from  his  not  being  proposed 
as  one  of  the  candidates  to  fill  the  place  of  Judas. 
Still  we  must  be  careful  to  distinguish  conjecture, 
however  well  founded,  from  proof. 

To  the  argument  based  upon  the  fact,  that  in  St. 
John's  enumeration  of  the  disciples  to  whom  our 
Lord  showed  Himself  at  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  Na 
thanael  stands  before  the  sons  of  /ebedee,  it  is  replied 
that  this  was  to  be  expected,  as  the  writer  was  him- 
self a  son  of  Zebedee;  and  further  that  Nathanael 
is  placed  after  Thomas  in  this  list,  while  Bartholo 
mew  comes  before  Thomas  in  St.  Matthew,  St. 
Mark,  and  St.  Luke.  But  as  in  the  Acts  St.  Luke 
reverses  the  order  of  the  two  names,  putting  Thomas 
first,  and  Bartholomew  second,  we  cannot  atlaah 
much  weigiit  to  this  argument. 

St.  Augustine  not  only  denies  the  claim  of  Na- 
thanael to  be  one  of  the  Twelve,  but  assigns  as  a 
reason  for  his  opinion,  that  whereas  Nathanael  was 
most  likely  a  learned  man  in  the  Law  of  Moses,  it 
was,  as  St.  Paul  tells  us,  1  Cor.  i.  26,  the  wisdo;a 
of  Christ  to  make  choice  of  rude  and  unlettered 
men  to  confound  the  wise  {in  Jo/uin.  Ev.  c.  i.  §  17). 
St.  Gregory  adopts  the  same  view  (on  John  i.  3-3, 
c.  16.  B).  In  a  dissertation  on  John  i.  46,  to  be 
found  in  Tlies,  Tlieo.  phUoloy.  ii.  370,  the  author, 
J.  Kindler,  maintains  that  Bartholomew  and  Na- 
thanael are  difilerent  persons. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  Nathanael  was  the 
bridegroom  at  the  marriage  of  Cana  (Calmet),  and 
Epiphanius,  Adv.  Ilasr.  i.  §  223,  implies  his  belief 
that  of  the  two  disciples  whom  Jesus  overtook  on 
the  road  to  Emmaus  Nathanael  was  one. 

2.  1  Esdr.  i.  9.     [Nktiianeel.] 

3.  (Na0ai/a^A.os:   \_Nathanee\)  1  Esdr.  ix.  22. 

[NETHANEIiL,.] 

4.  {Ntttlmnias.)  Son  of  Samael;  one  of  the 
ancestors  of  Judith  (Jud.  viii.  1),  and  therefore  a 
Simeonite  (ix.  2).  E.  II.  .  .  .  s. 

NATHANI'AS  {^ aQavlas '  om.m  Vulg.)^ 
Nathan  of  the  sons  of  Baai  (1  I'2sdr.  ix.  34; 
comp.  Ezr.  x.  39). 

NATHAN-ME'LECH  {TTb)^-"}n?  [ap. 
pointed  of  the  Linrj,  Ges.]  :  No0oj/  ^aaiKev's-  Na- 
than-melech).  A  eunuch  (A.  V.  "  chamberlain  "} 
in  the  court  of  Josiah,  by  whose  chamber  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Temple  were  the  horses  which  ths 
kings  of  Judah  had  dedicated  to  the  sun  (2  K. 
xxiii.  11).  The  LXX.  translate  the  latter  part  cf 
the  name  as  an  appellative,  "  Nathan  the  king." 

*  NAUGHTINESS  (1  Sara,  xvii.28;  Prov. 
xi.  6;  James  i.  21),  signified  wickedness  when  our 
present  version  of  the  Scriptures  was  made.  Kecent 
translators  (as  Conant,  Noyes)  substitute  "  excess 
of  wickedness  "  for  "  superfluity  of  naughtiness  '* 
{irepiaciiav  KaKias)  m  James  as  above.  [Naugh- 
ty.] H. 

*  NAUGHTY,  formerly  used  in  the  sense  of 
worthless,  bad,  as  in  Jer.  xxiv.  2,  "  naughty  figs  "  , 
and  hence  also  morally  corrupt,  wicked,  as  Prov. 
vi.  12,  "a  naughty  person,  a  wicked  man,"  and 
Prov.  r*ii.  4,  "  a  naughty  tongue."  It  is  now  ap- 
plifcd  generally  to  the  conduct  of  pert  or  mischiev- 
ous children.  H. 

NA'UM  (Nooy^:  [Nahnm]^  son  of  Rsli,  and 
father  of  Amos,  in  the  genealogy  of  Christ  (Luk« 
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di.  26),  about  coiitomporary  with  the  high-priest- 
hood of  Jasoi)  and  the  reign  of  Antiochus  ICpiph- 
■nes.  The  only  point  to  be  i-eniarl<ed  is  the  circum- 
Btance  of  the  two  consecutive  names,  Naum  and 
Amos,  being  tlie  same  as  tliose  of  the  prophets  N. 
and  A.  Ijut  wlietlier  tlfis  is  accidental,  or  has  any 
peculiar  significance,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  Nauni 
is  also  a  Phoenician  proper  name  (Gesen.  s.  v.  and 
Mon.  Phoiii.  p.  i;34).   Nehemiah  is  formed  from  the 

same  root,  CH^,  "  to  comfort."  A.  C.  H. 

NAVE.  The  Heb.  32,  f/nv,  conveys  the  notion 
of  convexity  or  protuberance.  It  is  rendered  in 
A.  V.  boss  of  a  shield,  Job  xv.  2G ;  the  eyebrow, 
Lev.  xiv.  9;  an  eminent  place,  Ez.  xvi.  31;  once 
only  in  plur.  naves,  vwtoi,  radii,  1  K.  vii.  33;  but 
in  1\£.  i.  18  twice,  purot,  "rings,"  and  niarg. 
<'  strakes,"  an  old  word  apparently  used  both  for 
the  nave  of  a  wheel  from  which  the  spokes  pro- 
ceed, and  also  more  probal>ly  the  felloe  or  the  tire, 
as  making  the  streak  or  stroke  upon  the  ground. 
(tlalliwcU,  Phillips,  Bailey,  Ash,  Eiif/.  Dictionaries, 
"strake.")  Gesenius,  p.  256,  renders  curvalura 
rotarum.     [Chariot  ;  Laveu;  Gaubatha  ] 

II.  W.  P. 

NA'VE  (NavT)-  Nave).  Joshua  the  son  of 
Nun  is  always  called  in  the  LXX.  "  the  son  of 
Nave,"  and  this  form  is  retained  in  Ecclus.  xlvi.  1. 

NAZ'ARENE  (NaCcopa7os,'NaCapvy6s-'  [A'^s- 
arceus,  Nazarenus]),  an  inhabitant  of  Nazareth. 
This  appellative  is  found  in  the  N.  T.  applied  to 
Jesus  by  the  demons  in  the  synagogue  at  Caper- 
naum (Mark  i.  24;  Luke  iv.  3-4);  by  the  people, 
who  so  describe  him  to  liartimeus  (Mark  x.  47 ; 
Luke  xviii.  37):  by  the  soldiers  who  arrested  Jesus 
(John  xviii.  5,  7);  by  the  servants  at  his  trial 
(Matt.  xxvi.  71;  Mark  xiv.  GT);  by  Pilate  in  the 
inscription  on  the  cross  (John  xix.  19);  by  the  dis- 
ciples on  the  way  to  Emmaus  (Luke  xxiv.  19);  by 
Peter  (Acts  ii.  22,  iii.  G,  iv.  10);  by  Stephen,  as 
reported  by  the  false  witness  (Acts  vi.  14);  by  the 
ascended  Jesus  (Acts  xxii.  8);  and  by  Paul  (Acts 
xxvi.  9).  This  name,  made  striking  in  so  many 
ways,  and  which,  if  first  given  in  scorn,  was  adopted 
and  gloried  in  by  the  disciples,  we  are  told,  in  Matt, 
ii.  23,  possesses  a  prophetic  significance.  Its  ap- 
plication to  Jesus,  in  consequence  of  the  providen- 
tial arrangements  by  which  his  parents  were  led  to 
take  up  their  abode  in  Nazareth,  was  the  filling  out 
of  the  predictions  in  which  the  promised  Messiah 

is  described  as  a  Netser  ("^^3),  /.  e.  a  shoot^  sprout, 
of  Jesse,  a  humble  and  despised  descendant  of  the 
decayed  royal  family.  ^Vhenever  men  spoke  of 
Jesus  as  the  Nazarene,  they  either  consciously  or 
unconsciously  pronounced  one  of  the  names  of  the 
predicted  Messiah,  a  name  indicative  both  of  his 
royal  descent  and  his  humble  condition.  This  ex- 
planation, which  Jerome  mentions  as  that  given  by 
learned  (Christian)  Jews  in  his  day,  has  been 
adopted  by  Surenhusius,  Fritzsche,  Gieseler,  Krabbe 
(Leben  Jesu),  Urechsler  (on  Is.  xi.  1),  Schirlitz 
(N.  T.Worferb.),  Robinson  (N".  7'.  Zea;.),  Hengs- 
tenberg  {CliristoL),  De  Wette,  and  Meyer.  It  is 
confirmed  l)y  the  following  considerations:  (1.) 
yetser,  as  Ilengstenberg,  after  de  Dieu  and  others, 
oas  proved,  was  the  proper  Hebrew  name  of  Naz- 
.ireth.  (2.)  The  reference  to  the  etymological  sig- 
nification of  the  word  is  entirely  in  keeping  with 
Matt.  ii.  21-23.  (3.)  The  Messiah  is  expressly 
nUcd  a  Netser  in  Is.  xi.  1.  (4.)  The  same  thought, 
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and  under  the  same  image,  although  expressed  hj 
a  different  word,  is  found  in  Jer.  xxiii.  5,  xxxiit 
15;  Zech.  iii.  8,  vi.  12,  which  accounts  for  the 
statement  of  Matthew  that  this  prediction  waa 
uttered  "by  the  /rrojihtis  "  in  the  plural. 

It  is  unnecessary  therefore  to  resort  to  the  hy- 
pothesis that  the  passage  in  Matt.  ii.  23  is  a  quo- 
tation from  some  prophetical  book  now  lost  (Chrys- 
ost.,  Theophyl.,  Clericus),  or  from  some  apocryphal 
book  (ICwald),  or  was  a  traditional  prophecy  (Calo- 
vius;  Alexander,  Connection  and  Uanmmy  oj  the 
QUI  ami  N.  7'.),  all  which  suppositions  aie  refuted 
by  the  fact  that  the  phrase  "  by  the  prophets,"  iu 
the  N.  T.,  refei-s  exclusively  to  the  canonicdl  book* 
of  the  0.  T.  The  explanation  of  others  (Tert., 
Erasm.,  Calv.,  Bez.,  Grot.,  Wetstein),  according  tc 
whom  the  declaration  is  that  Jesus  should  be  a  N\.tz- 

(trite  ("I^P),  i.  e.  one  specially  consecrated  or  de- 
voted to  God  (.ludg.  xiii.  5),  is  inconsistent,  to  say 
nothing  of  other  objections,  with  the  LXX.  mode 
of  spelling  the  word,  which  is  generally  Na^/potos, 
and  never  Ha^wpalos-  Within  the  last  century 
the  interpretation  which  finds  the  key  of  the  pas- 
sage in  the  contempt  in  which  Nazareth  may  be 
supposed  to  have  been  held  has  been  widely  re- 
ceived. So  Paulus,  Posenm.,  Kuin.,  Van  der  Palm, 
Gersdorf,  A.  Barnes,  Olsh.,  Davidson,  Ebrard,  Lange. 
According  to  this  view  the  reference  is  to  the  de- 
spised condition  of  the  Messiah,  as  predicted  in  Ps. 
xxii.,  Is.  liii.  That  idea,  however,  is  more  surely  ex- 
pressed in  the  first  explanation  given,  which  has  also 
the  advantage  of  recognizing  the  apparent  impor- 
tance attached  to  the  signification  of  the  name 
("He  shall  be  c<dled'").  Hecently  a  suggestion 
which  \V'itsius  borrowed  from  Socinus  has  been 
revived   by  Zuschlag  and    Riggenbach,    that   the 

true  word  is  "^^3  or  *'"7^^'  ''^V  'S^^^'^'^^'j  with  ref- 
erence to  Jesus  as  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  but 
without  much  success.  Once  (Acts  xxiv.  5)  the 
term  Naz'trenes  is  applied  to  the  followers  of  Jesus 
by  way  of  contempt.  The  name  still  exists  in  Arabic 
as  the  ordinary  designation  of  Christians,  and  the 
recent  revolt  in  India  was  cormected  with  a  pre- 
tended ancient  prophecy  that  the  Nazarenes,  after 
holding  power  for  one  hundred  years,  would  be  ex- 
pelled. (Spanheim,  Dubii  EvancjeUca,  ii.  583- 
G48;  Wolf,  Cm?-«  P/uYo%/c(R,  i.  46-48 ;  Ilengsten- 
berg, Ckrislolociy  of  the  0.  7'.,  ii.  106-112;  Zusch- 
lag in  the  Zeitschvift  far  die  Luthevische  Theo- 
logie,  1854,  417-446;  Riggenbach  in  the  Stvdien 
und  Kritiken,  1855,  588-612.)  G.  E.  D. 

NAZ'ARETH  (written  NaCaper  and  NoC 
apeO;  also  Na^apct,  Tisch.  8th  ed.,  in  Matt.  iv.  13 
and  Luke  iv.  16:  Nazareth)  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  Old  Testament  <>r  in  Josephus,  but  occurs  first 
in  Matt.  ii.  23,  though  n  town  could  hardly  fail  to 
have  existed  on  so  eligi'  !«■  a  spot  from  much  earher 
times.  It  derives  its  celebrity  almost  entirely  from 
its  connection  with  the  nistory  of  Christ,  and  in 
that  respect  has  a  hold  on  the  imagination  and 
feelings  of  men  which  it  shares  only  with  Jerusa- 
lem and  Bethlehem.  It  is  situated  among  the 
hills  which  constitute  the  south  ridges  of  Lebanon, 
just  before  they  sink  down  into  the  Plain  of 
Esdraelon.  Among  those  hills  is  a  valley  which 
runs  in  a  waving  line  nearly  east  and  west,  about 
a  mile  long  and,  on  the  average,  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  broad,  but  which  at  a  certain  point  enlarge* 
itself  considerably  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  basin 
In  this  basin  or  iuclosure,  along  the  lower  edge  on 
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Jae  hill-side,  lies  the  quiet,  secluded  village  in  which 
Hie  Sa\dour  of  men  spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
earthly  existence.  The  surrounding  heights  vary 
in  altitude,  some  of  them  rise  to  400  or  500  feet. 
They  have  rounded  tops,  are  composed  of  the 
flittering  limestone  which  is  so  common  in  that 
(!«iuntry,  and,  though  on  the  whole  sterile  and  un- 
attractive in  appearance,  present  not  an  unpleasing 
aspect,  diversified  as  they  are  with  the  foliage  of 
fi^-trees  and  wild  shrubs  and  with  the  verdure  of 
occasional  fields  of  grain.  Our  familiar  hollyhock 
is  one  of  the  gay  flowers  which  grow  wild  there. 
I"he  inclosed  valley  is  peculiarly  rich  and  well  cul- 
tivated: it  is  filled  with  corn-fields,  with  gardens, 
hedges  of  cactus,  and  clusters  of  fruit-bearing  trees. 
Ifeing  so  sheltered  by  hills,  Nazareth  enjoys  a  mild  j 
atmosphere  and  climate.  Hence  all  the  fruits  | 
of  the  country,  —  as  pomegranates,  oranges,  figs, 
oUves,  —  ripen  early  and  attain  a  rare  perfection. 
No  thoroughfare  invaded  the  seclusion  of  Naz- 
areth. The  line  of  travel  from  the  north  through 
Coele-Syria  (the  Bu/cd'n)  to  the  south  of  Palestine 
it  by  different  routes  on  the  east  and  the 
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west,  and  that  from  East-Jordan  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean passed  it  on  the  south. 

Of  the  identification  of  the  ancient  site  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  The  name  of  the  present  village 
is  en-Ndzirah,  the  same,  therefore,  as  of  old;  it 
is  situated  among  hills  and  on  a  hill-side  (Luke  iv. 
29);  it  is  within  the  limits  of  the  province  of 
Galilee  (Mark  i.  9);  it  is  near  Cana  (whether  we 
assume  Kana  on  the  north  or  Kmm  on  the  north- 
east as  the  scene  of  the  first  miracle),  according  to 
the  implication  in  John  ii.  1,  2,  11;  a  precipice 
exists  in  the  neighborhood  (Luke  iv.  29);  and, 
finally,  a  series  of  testimonies  (Keland,  Pdl.,  p.  905) 
reach  back  to  Eusebius,  the  father  of  Church  his- 
tory, which  represent  the  place  as  having  occupied 
an  invariable  position. 

The  modern  Nazareth  belongs  to  the  better  class 
of  eastern  villages.  It  has  a  population  variously 
estimated  from  oOOO  to  5000.  It  consists  of  Mo- 
hanmiedans,  Latin  and  Greek  Christians,  and  a 
few  Protestants.  There  are  two  mosques  (one 
of  them  very  small),  a  Franciscan  convent  of  huge 
dimensions  but  displaying  no  great  architectural 
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beattty,  a  small  Maronite  church,  a  Greek  church, 
and  perhaps  a  church  or  chapel  of  some  of  the 
othsr  confessions.  Protestant  missions  have  been 
at*jempted,  but  with  no  very  marked  success.  Most 
of  the  houses  are  well  built  of  stone,  and  have  a 
neat  and  comfortable  appearance.  A  few  of  the 
people  dwell  in  recesses  of  the  limestone  cliffs, 
natural  or  excavated  for  that  purpose.  As  streiims 
In  the  rainy  season  are  liable  to  pour  down  with 
fiolence  from  the  hills,  every  "wise  man,"  instead 
i»f  building  upon  the  loose  soil  on  the  surface,  digs 
leep  and  lays  his  foundation  upon  the  rock  (eVi 
•T]V  irerpav)  which  is  found  so  generally  in  that 
xuntry  at  a  certain  depth  in  the  earth.  The 
itreets  or  lanes  are  narrow  and  crooked,  and  after 
'ain  are  so  full  of  mud  and  mire  as  to  be  almost 


A  description  of  Nazareth  would  be  incomplete 


without  mention  of  the  remarkable  view  from  tiu 
tomb  of  Neby  Ismail  on  one  of  the  hills  behind 
the  town.  It  must  suffice  to  indicate  merely  the 
objects  within  sight.  In  the  north  are  seen  the 
ridges  of  Lebanon  and,  high  above  all,  the  white 
top  of  Hermon ;  in  the  west,  Carmel,  glimpses  of 
the  Mediterranean,  the  bay  and  the  town  of  Akka; 
east  and  southeast  are  Gilead,  Tabor,  Gilboa;  and 
south,  the  Plain  of  I*Lsdraelon  and  the  mountains 
of  Samaria,  with  villages  on  every  side,  among 
which  are  Ivana,  Nein,  Endor,  Zerin  (.lezreeTj,  and 
Tiiannuk  (Taanach).  It  is  unquestionably  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  sublime  spectacles  (for  it 
combines  the  two  features)  which  earth  has  to 
show.  Dr.  Robinson's  elaborate  description  of  the 
scene  (Bit-!.  Res.,  ii.  336,  337)  conveys  no  exag- 
gerated idea  of  its  magnificence  or  historical  inter- 
est.    It  is  easy  to  believe  that  the  Saviour,  dniiag 
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the  days  of  his  seclusion  in  the  adjacent  valley, 
came  often  to  this  very  spot  and  looked  fortli  thence 
Dpon  those  glorious  works  of  the  Creator  which 
ao  lift  the  soul  upward  to  Him.  One  of  the  grand- 
est views  of  Jebtt  esh-S/wik,  the  ancient  Ilernion, 
is  that  which  Ijursta  on  tlie  traveller  as  he  ascends 
from  the  valley  eastward  on  the  way  to  Cana  and 
Tiberias. 

'Vho  passages  of  Scripture  which  refer  expressly 
to  Nazareth,  though  not  numerous,  are  suggestive 
and  deserve  to  be  recalled  here."  It  was  the  home 
of  Joseph  and  Mary  (Luke  ii.  39).  The  angel 
announced  to  the  Virgin  there  the  birth  of  tlie 
Messiah  (Luke  i.  2G-28).  The  holy  fan)ily  returned 
thither  aiter  the  flight  into  Egypt  (Matt.  ii.  23). 
Nazareth  is  called  the  native  country  (fj  Trarpls 
auTOv)  of  Jesus:  lie  grew  up  there  from  infancy 
to  manhood  (Luke  iv.  16),  and  was  known  through 
life  as  "  The  Nazarene."  lie  taught  in  the  syna- 
gogue there  (iNIatt.  xiii.  54;  Luke  iv.  10),  and  was 
dragged  by  his  fellow-townsmen  to  the  precipice 
in  order  to  be  cast  down  thence  arjfS  be  killed  (ejs 
rh  KoraKprifipiaai  avrSu)-  "  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
king  of  the  Jews "  was  written  over  his  Cross 
(John  xix.  39),  and  after  his  ascension  Me  revealed 
Himself  under  that  appellation  to  the  persecuting 
Saul  (Acts  xxii.  8).  The  place  has  given  name  to 
his  followers  in  all  ages  and  all  lands,  a  name 
which  will  never  cease  to  be  one  of  honor  and 
reproach. 

The  origin  of  the  disrepute  in  which  Nazareth 
stood  (John  i.  46)  is  not  certaiidy  known.  All 
the  inhabitants  of  Galilee  were  looked  upon  Avith 
contempt  by  the  people  of  Judaea  because  they 
spoke  a  ruder  dialect,  were  less  cultivated,  and 
were  more  exposed  by  their  position  to  contact 
with  the  heathen.  But  Nazareth  labored  under  a 
special  opprobrium,  for  it  was  a  Galiloean  and  not 
a  southern  Jew  who  asked  the  reproachful  question, 
whether  •'  any  good  thing  "  could  come  from  that 
source.  As  the  term  "  good  "  {aya66v)  has  more 
commonly  an  ethical  sense,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Nazareth  may  have  had  a 
bad  name  among  their  neighbors  for  irreligion  or 
some  laxity  of  morals.  The  supposition  receives 
support  from  the  disposition  which  they  manifested 
towards  the  person  and  ministry  of  our  Lord. 
They  attempted  to  kill  Him;  they  expelled  Ilim 
twice  (for  Li.ke  iv.  lG-29,  and  Matt.  xiii.  54-58, 
relate  probably  to  different  occurrences)  from  their 
borders;  they  w'ere  so  willful  and  unbelieving  that 
He  performed  not  many  miracles  among  them 
(Matt.  xiii.  58);  and,  finally,  they  compelled  Him 
to  turn  his  back  upon  them  and  reside  at  Caper- 
naum (Matt.  iv.  13). 

It  is  impossible  to  speak  of  distances  with  much 

a  *  The  name  of  Nazareth  occurs  27  times  in  the 
Greek  text,  and  twice  more  in  the  A.  V.,  namely,  Luke 
xriii.  37  and  xxiv.  19,  where  the  Greek,  however,  is 
Na^iopaio?.  II. 

^  *  Yet,  with  this  vicinity  of  Cana  to  Nazareth, 
Natbanael,  who  lived  at  Cana,  appears  never  to  have 
aeard  of  Jesus  until  called  to  be  one  of  his  disciples 
\t  the  beginning  of  his  ministry  (John  i.  46-50). 
"So  strictly  private,  unofficial,  was  the  Saviour's  life  at 
Nazareth  until  the  time  came  for  Ilim  "  to  be  made 
manifest  to  Israel "  (John  i.  31).  This  obscurity  is 
Irreconcilable  with  the  idea  that  Chri.st  wrought 
miracles  before  He  entered  on  his  public  work.     II. 

c  *  For  an  enumeration  of  these  "  places  "  and  the 
«gend8  connected  with  them,  one  may  see  Sepp's 
'Jkrus.  und  das  heil.  Land,  ii.  73-91).     They  are  de- 
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exactness.  Nazareth  is  a  moderate  journey  of 
three  days  from  Jerusalem,  seven  hours,  or  about 
twenty  miles,  from  Akka  or  riolemais  (Acts  xxL 
7),  five  or  six  hours,  or  eighteen  miles,  from  the 
sea  of  Galilee,  six  miles  west  from  Mount  Tabcr, 
two  hours  from  Cana,''  and  two  or  three  from 
Endor  and  Nain.  The  origin  of  the  name  u 
uncertain.  For  the  conjectures  on  the  subject,  see 
Nazakkne. 

We  pass'  over,  as  foreign  to  the  proper  object  of 
this  notice,  any  particular  account  of  the  "holy 
places"  which  the  legends  have  sought  to  connect 
with  events  in  the  life  of  Christ.*^  They  are  de- 
scribed in  nearly  all  the  books  of  modern  tourists? 
but,  having  no  sure  connection  with  IJiblical  geog- 
raphy or  exegesis,  do  not  require  attention  herff. 
Two  localities,  however,  form  ari  exception  to  tl.ift 
statement,  inasmuch  as  thty  po.s.sess,  though  In 
different  ways,  a  certain  interest  which  no  one  will 
fail  to  recognize.  One  of  these  is  the  "  Fountain 
of  the  Virgin,"  situated  at  the  northeastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  town,  where,  according  to  one  tra- 
dition, the  mother  of  Jesus  received  the  angel's 
salutation  (Luke  i.  28 ).  Though  we  may  attach 
no  importance  to  this  latter  belief,  we  must,  en 
other  accounts,  regard  the  spring  with  a  feeling 
akin  to  that  of  religious  veneration.  It  derives 
its  name  from  the  fact  that  Mary,  during  her  life 
at  Nazareth,  no  doubt  accompanied  often  by  "  the 
child  Jesus,"  must  have  been  accustomed  to  repair 
to  this  fountain  for  water,  as  is  the  practice  of  the 
women  of  that  village  at  the  present  day.  Cer- 
tainly, as  Dr.  Clarke  observes  (Travels,  ii.  427), 
"  if  there  be  a  spot  throughout  the  holy  land  that 
was  undoubtedly  honored  by  her  presence,  we  may 
consider  this  to  have  been  the  place;  becaupe  the 
situation  of  a  copious  .spring  is  not  liable  to  change, 
and  because  the  custom  of  repairing  thither  to 
draw  water  has  been  continued  among  the  female 
inhabitants  of  Nazareth  from  the  earliest  perifxi 
of  its  history."  The  well-worn  path  which  leads 
thither  from  the  town  has  been  trodden  by  the  feet 
of  almost  countless  generations.  It  presents  at  all 
hours  a  busy  scene,  from  the  number  of  those, 
hurrying  to  and  fro,  engaged  in  the  labor  oi  'VfiT^r- 
carrying.  See  the  engraving,  i.  838  of  tnis  lAo- 
tkmavy. 

The  other  place  is  that  of  the  attempted  Pre- 
cipitation. We  are  directed  to  the  true  scene  of 
this  occurrence,  not  so  much  by  any  tradition  aa 
by  internal  indications  in  the  Gospel  history  itself. 
A  prevalent  opinion  of  the  country  has  transferred 
the  event  to  a  hill  about  two  miles  southeast  of 
the  town.  But  there  is  no  evidence  that  Nazareth 
ever  occupied  a  diflerent  site  from  the  present  one: 
and  that  a  mob  whose  determination  was  to  put  to 


scribed  still  more  fully  in  the  new  work  of  Titus 
Tobler,  Nazareth  in  Palee.stina  (Berlin,  1868).  Thi« 
work  is  founded  partly  on  the  author's  third  journey 
to  the  Holy  Land  in  1846,  but  still  more  on  commuiu 
cations  from  the  missionary  Zeller,  who  has  resided  at 
Nazareth  since  1858.  It  forms  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  our  knowledge  of  the  hi.'story,  statistics,  and 
topography  of  this  sacred  place.  The  plan  of  the  little 
village,  inserted  at  the  end,  representing  the  course 
of  the  valley,  the  market,  streets,  fountains,  convents, 
churches,  is  a  great  help  to  the  reader.  It  may  b« 
added  that  Dr.  Tobler,  though  a  Catholic,  rejects  taa 
tradition  of  the  Latin  monks  respecting  the  site  of  tbt 
precipice  at  Na/pyeth,  and  agrees  with  those  wh» 
decide  that  it  must  be  sought  within  the  present  Til 
lage,  probably  near  the  Maronite  Church.  U. 
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leath  the  object  of  their  rage,  should  repair  to  so 
distant  a  place  fcr  that  purpose,  is  entirely  incred- 
ible. The  present  vilLige,  as  already  stated,  lies 
along  the  hill-sidf,  but  much  nearer  the  base  than 
the  summit.  Above  the  bulk  of  the  town  are 
several  rocky  ledges  over  which  no  person  could 
be  thrown  without  almost  certain  destruction.  But 
there  is  one  very  remarkable  precipice,  almost  per- 
pendicular and  forty  or  fifty  feet  high,  near  the 
Maronite  Church,  which  may  well  be  supposed  to 
be  the  identical  one  over  which  his  infuriated 
townsmen  attempted  to  hurl  Jesus.  Not  far  from 
th«  town,  on  the  northwest  declivity  of  the  hill, 
are  a  few  excavated  stone-sepulchres,  almost  the 
only  Jewish  monument  which  now  remains  to  be 
seen  there. 

The  singular  precision  with  which  the  narrative 
relates  the  transaction  deserves  a  remark  or  two. 
Casual  readers  would  understand  from  the  account 
that  Nazareth  was  situated  on  the  summit,  and 
that  the  people  brought  Jesus  down  thence  to  the 
brow  of  the  hill  as  if  it  was  between  the  town  and 
the  valley.  If  these  inferences  were  correct,  the 
narrative  and  the  locality  would  then  be  at  vari- 
ance with  each  otlier.  The  writer  is  free  to  say 
that  he  himself  had  these  erroneous  impressions, 
and  was  led  to  correct  them  by  what  he  observed 
on  the  spot.  Even  Reland  {Pal.  p.  905)  says: 
"  Ha^apfd  —  urbs  sedificata  stipe?'  rupem,  unde 
Christum  precipitare  conati  sunt."  But  the  lan- 
guage of  the  ICvangelist,  when  more  closely  exam- 
ined, is  found  neither  to  require  the  inferences  ifi 
question  on  the  one  hand,  nor  to  exclude  tliera 
on  the  other.  What  he  asserts  is,  that  the  incensed 
crowd  "  rose  up  and  cast  .Jesus  out  of  the  city,  and 
brought  him  to  the  brow  of  the  hill  on  which  the 
city  was  built,  that  they  might  cast  him  down 
headlong."  It  will  be  remarked  here,  in  the  first 
place,  that  it  is  not  said  that  the  people  either  went 
up  or  descended  in  order  to  reach  the  precipice, 
but  simply  that  they  brought  the  Saviour  to  it, 
wherever  it  was;  and  in  the  second  place,  that  it 
is  not  said  that  the  city  was  built  "  on  the  brow 
of  the  hill"  (ews  rqs  ocppvos  rod  upovs)}  but 
equally  as  well  that  the  precipice  was  "  on  the 
brow,"  without  deciding  whether  the  cliff  over- 
looked the  town  (as  is  the  fact)  or  was  below  it.« 
It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  how  very  nearly  the 
terms  of  the  history  approach  a  mistake  and  yet 
avoid  it.  As  Paley  remarks  in  another  case, 
none  but  a  true  account  could  advance  thus  to 
the  very  brink  of  contradiction  without  falling 
into  it. 

The  fortunes  of  Nazareth  have  been  various. 
Epiphanius  states  that  no  Christians  dwelt  there 
until  the  time  of  Constantine.  Helena,  the  mother 
of  that  emperor,  is  related  to  have  built  the  first 
Chuich  of  the  Annunciation  here.  In  the  time  of 
the  Crusaders,  tlie  Episcopal  See  of  Bethsean  was 
transferred  there.  The  birthplace  of  Christianity 
was  lost  to  the  Christians  by  their  defeat  at  Hattin 
in  1183,  and  was  laid  utterly  in  ruins  by  Sultan 
Bibars  in  1283.  Ages  passed  away  before  it  rose 
Sigain  from  this  prostration.  In  1620  tlie  Fran- 
nscans  rebuilt  the  Church  of  the  Annunciation 
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and  connected  a  cloister  with  it.  In  1799  the 
Turks  assaulted  the  French  General  Junot  at 
Nazareth;  and  shortly  after,  2,100  French,  undef 
Kleber  and  Napoleon,  defeated  a  Turkish  army  of 
25,000  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tabor.  Napoleon 
himself,  after  that  battle,  spent  a  few  hours  at 
Nazar»th,  and  reached  there  the  northern  limit  of 
his  eastern  expedition.  The  earthquake  which  de- 
stroyed Safed,  in  1837,  injured  also  Nazareth.  No 
Jews  reside  there  at  present,  which  may  be  ascribed 
perhaps  as  much  to  the  hostility  of  the  Christian 
sects  as  to  their  own  hatred  of  the  prophet  who 
was  sent  "to  redeem  Israel."  H.  B.  H. 

NAZ'ARITB,  more  proi^erly  NAZ'IRITE 
("I'^tD  and  Q"*n'bw  n**n :  -^hyixhos  and  fh^A,- 
fievos,  Num.  vi.;  vaCipaios,  Judg.  xiii.  7,  Lam.  iv. 
7:  Naznrceus),  one  of  either  sex  who  was  bound  by 
a  vow  of  a  jjeculiar  kind  to  be  set  apart  from  others 
for  the  service  of  God.  The  obligation  was  either 
for  lie  or  for  a  defined  time.  The  Mishna  names  the 

two  classes  resulting  from  this  distinction,  '^"T^T3 
D7137,  u  perpetual  Nazarites  "  {Nazarasi nativi), 
and  D'^D*^  ''"1"'T3,  "  Nazarites  of  days  "  {Naz- 
arcei  votivi). 

I.  There  is  no  notice  in  the  Pentateuch  of  Naz- 
arites for  life ;  but  the  regulations  for  the  vow  of  a 
Nazarite  of  days  are  given  Num.  vi.  1-21. 

The  Nazarite,  during  the  term  of  his  consecra- 
tion, was  bound  to  abstain  from  wine,  grapes,  with 
every  production  of  the  vine,  even  to  tlie  stones  and 
skin  of  the  grape,  and  from  every  kind  of  intoxica- 
ting drink.  He  was  forbidden  to  cut  the  hair  of 
iiis  head,  or  to  approach  any  dead  body,  even 
tliat  of  his  nearest  relation.  When  the  period  of 
his  vow  was  fulfilled,  he  was  brought  to  the  door 
of  the  Tabernacle  and  was  required  to  offer  a  he- 
lamb  for  a  burnt-ofTering,  a  ewe  lamb  for  a  sin- 
offering,  and  a  ram  for  a  peace-ofFering,  with  the 
usual  accompaniments  of  peace-ofierings  (Lev.  vii. 
12, 13)  and  of  the  offering  made  at  the  consecra- 
tion of  priests  (Ex.  xxix.  2)  "  a  basket  of  unleavened 
bread,  cakes  of  fine  flour  mingled  with  oil,  and 
wafers  of  unleavened  bread  anointed  with  oil" 
(Num.  vi.  15).  He  brought  also  a  meat-offering 
and  drink-offering,  which  appear  to  have  been  pre- 
sented by  themselves  as  a  distinct  act  of  service 
(ver.  17).  He  was  to  cut  off  the  hair  of  "the 
head  of  his  separation  "  (that  is,  the  hair  which 
had  grown  during  the  period  of  his  consecration) 
at  the  door  of  the  Tabernacle,  and  to  put  it  into 
the  fire  under  the  sacrifice  on  tlie  altar.  The  priest 
then  placed  upon  his  hands  tlie  sodden  left  shoulder 
of  the  ram,  with  one  of  the  unleavened  cakes  and 
one  of  the  wafers,  and  then  took  them  again  and 
waved  them  for  a  wave-offering  These,  as  well  as 
the  breast  and  the  heave,  or  right  slioulder  (to 
which  he  was  entitled  in  the  case  of  ordinary  i^eace- 
ofTerings,  Lev.  vii.  32-34),  were  the  perquisite  of 
the  priest.  The  Nazarite  also  gave  him  a  present 
proportioned  to  his  circumstances  (ver.  21  ).<> 

If  a  Nazarite  incurred  defilement  by  accidentaDy 


a  *  Mr.  Tristram's  view,  that  "  the  old  Nazareth 
rail  on  the  brow  of  the  hill "  {Land  of  Israel,  p  122, 
Ad  ed.),  and  not  "  on  the  steep  slope  "  as  at  preseut,  if 
lot  "a  mlsinterpretatioa  "  (as  Tobler  characterizes  it, 
Naxvitk  p.  52),  is  certainly  unnecessary.  H. 


b  It  is  said  that  at  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
court  of  the  women,  in  Herod's  temple,  there  was  an 
apartment  appropriated  to  the  Nazarites,  in  which  they 
used  to  boil  their  peace-offerings  and  cut  off  their  hair, 
Lightfoot,  Prospect  of  the  Temple^  o.  xvil.:  RHland,  A 
S.  p.  i.  chap  8,  §  11. 
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touching  a  dead  body,  lie  had  to  undergo  certain 
rites  of  purification  and  to  recommence  tlie  full 
period  of  his  consecration.  On  the  seventh  day  of 
his  uncleanness  he  was  to  cut  off  his  hair,  and  on 
Ihe  following  day  lie  had  to  bring  two  turtle-tloves 
or  two  young  i)igeons  to  the  priest,  who  oflered  one 
for  a  sin-offering  and  tlie  other  for  a  Ijurnt-oflering. 
He  then  hallowed  his  head,  offered  a  lamb  of  the 
first  year  as  a  trespass-offering,  and  renewed  his 
vow  under  the  same  conditions  as  it  had  been  at 
firet  made. 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  Xazarite  vow 
was  at  first  taken  with  some  formality,  and  that 
It  was  accompanied  by  an  offering  similar  to  that 
prescribed  at  its  renewal  in  the  case  of  poUution. 
But  if  any  inference  may  be  drawn  from  the  early 
eections  of  the  Mishnical  tN^atise  Nazir,  it  seems 
probable  that  the  act  of  self-consecration  was  a 
private  matter,  not  accompanied  by  any  prescribed 
tite. 

There  is  nothing  whatever  said  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment of  the  duration  of  the  period  of  the  vow  of 
the  Nazarite  of  days.  According  to  Nazir  (cap.  i. 
§  3,  p.  148)  the  usual  time  was  thirty  days,  but 
double  vows  for  sixty  days,  and  treble  vows  for  a 
hundred  days,  were  sometimes  made  (cap.  iii.  ]-4). 
One  instance  is  related  of  Helena,  queen  of  Adia- 
bene  (of  whom  some  particulars  are  given  by  Jose- 
phus,  Ant.  XX.  2),  who,  with  the  zeal  of  a  new  con- 
vert, took  a  vow  for  seven  years  in  order  to  obtain 
the  divine  favor  on  a  military  expedition  which 
her  son  was  about  to  undertake.  When  her  period 
of  consecration  had  expired  she  visited  Jerusalem, 
and  was  there  informed  by  the  doctors  of  the 
school  of  Hillel  that  a  vow  taken  in  another  country 
must  be  repeated  whenever  the  Nazarite  niiglit 
visit  the  Holy  Land.  She  accordingly  continued  a 
Nazarite  for  a  second  seven  years,  and  happening 
to  touch  a  dead  body  just  as  the  time  was  about  to 
expire,  she  was  obliged  to  renew  her  vow  according 
to  the  law  in  Num.  vi.  9,  etc.  She  thus  continued 
a  Nazarite  for  twenty-one  years." 

There  are  some  other  particulars  given  in  the 
Mishna,  which  are  curious  as  showing  how  the  in- 
stitution was  regarded  in  later  times.  The  vow 
was  often  undertaken  by  childless  parents  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  children:  this  niay,  of  course, 
have  been  easily  suggested  by  the  cases  of  ]\Ianoah's 
wife  and  Hannah.  A  female  Nazarite  whose  vow 
was  broken  might  be  punished  with  forty  stripes. 
—  The  Nazarite  was  permitted  to  smooth  his  hair 
with  a  brush,  but  not  to  comb  it,  lest  a  single  hair 
might  be  torn  out. 

II.  Of  the  Nazarites  for  life  three  are  mentioned 
In  the  Scriptures  :  Samson,  Samuel,  and  St.  John 
the  Baptist.  The  only  one  of  these  actually  called 
a  Nazarite  is  Samson.  The  Kabbis  raised  the 
luestfon  whether  Samuel  was  in  reality  a  Nazarite.^ 
[n  Hannah's  vow,  it  is  expressly  stated  that  no 
•azor  should  come  upon  her  son's  head  (1  Sam.  i. 


a  Nazir^  cap.  3,  §  6,  p.  156. 

b  Nazir,  cap.  9,  §  5,  with  Bartenora's  note,  p.  178 

c  Ala  TOVTO  6  Koi  /Sao-iA.ewj'  »fal  TTpo<J)ijTwi'  (leyicrTog 
^afiovr}k  olvov  koX  y-idvafxa,  ws  6  lepbs  Aoyos  <i)r\<Tiv, 
txpi  TcXevTTJs  ov  TTterai.  —  Phil,  de  Ebrietate,  vol  i.  p. 
179,  edit.  Mangey. 

fi  See  Pesikta,  quoted  by  Drusius  on  Num.  vi. 

«  Nazir,  cap.  4,  §  6,  p.  159. 

/  Nazir,  cap.  1,  §  2,  p.  147. 

0  The  primary  meaning  of  this  word  is  that  of  sep- 
mUon  with  a  holy  purpose.    Hence  it  is  used  to  ex- 
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11);  but  no  mention  is  made  of  abstii.ence  from 
wine.  It  is,  however,  worthy  (>f  notice  that  Phik 
makes  a  particular  point  of  this,  and  seems  to  refe« 
the  words  of  Hannah,  1  Sam.  i.  15,  to  Samuel 
himself.c  In  reference  to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  the 
Angel  makes  mention  of  abstinence  from  wine  and 
strong  drink,  but  not  of  letting  the  hair  grow 
(Luke  i.  15). 

We  are  but  imperfectly  informed  of  the  difference 
between  the  observances  of  the  Nazarite  lor  life  and 
those  of  the  Nazarite  for  days.  The  later  Habbis 
slightly  notice  this  point.''  We  do  not  know  wliether 
the  vow  for  life  was  ever  voluntarily  taken  by  the 
individual.  In  all  the  cases  mentioned  in  the  sa- 
cred history,  it  was  made  by  the  parents  before  the 
birth  of  the  Nazarite  hiniself.  According  to  the 
general  law  of  vows  (Num.  xxx.  8),  the  mother 
could  not  take  the  vow  without  the  father,  and 
this  is  expressly  applied  to  the  Nazarite  vow  in  th^ 
Mishna.e  Hannah  must  therefore  either  have  pre- 
sumed on  her  husband's  concurrence,  or  secured  it 
beforehand. 

The  Mishna/  makes  a  distinction  between  the 
ordinary  Nazarite  for  life  and  the  Samson -Nazarite 

(PtCttIi?  "1"^T3).  The  former  made  a  strong 
point  of  his  purity,  and,  if  he  was  polluted,  offei-ed 
corban.  But  as  regards  his  hair,  when  it  became 
incoiiveniently  long,  he  was  allowed  to  trim  it,  if  he 
was  willing  to  offer  the  appointed  victims  (Num. 
vi.  14).  The  Samson-Nazarite,  on  the  other  hand, 
gave  no  corban  if  he  touched  a  dead  body,  but  he 
was  not  suffered  to  trim  his  hair  under  any  condi- 
tions. This  distinction,  it  is  pretty  evident,  was 
suggested  by  the  freedom  with  which  Samson  must 
have  come  in  the  way  of  the  dead  (Judg.  xv.  16, 
etvJ.),  and  the  terrible  penalty  which  he  paid  fot 
allowing  his  hair  to  be  cut. 

HI.  The  consecration  of  the  Naz.irite  bore  a 
striking  resemblance  to  that  of  the  high-priest 
(Lev.  xxi.  10-12).  In  one  particular,  this  is 
brought  out  more  plainly  in  the  Hebrew  text  than 
it  is  in  our  version,  in  the  LXX.,  or  in  the  Vulgate. 

One  word  ("^.t.?),  derived  from  the  same  root  as 
Nazarite,  is  used  for  the  long  hair  of  the  Nazarite, 
Num.  vl.  19,  where  the  A.  V.  has  "  hair  of  his 
separation,"  and  for  the  anointed  head  of  the  high- 
priest.  Lev.  xxi.  12,  where  it  is  rendered  "crown." 
The  Mishna  points  out  the  identity  of  the  law  for 
both  the  high-priest  and  the  Nazarite  in  respect  to 
pollution,  in  that  neither  was  permitted  to  approach 
the  corpse  of  even  the  nearest  relation,  while  for  an 
ordinary  priest  the  law  allowed  more  freedom  (Lev. 
xxi.  2).  And  Maimonides  {More  Nevociiim,  iii- 
48)  speaks  of  the  dignity  of  the  Nazarite,  in  regard 
to  his  sanctity,  as  being  equal  to  that  of  the  high- 
priest.  The  abstinence  from  wine  enjoined  upon 
the  high-priest  on  behalf  of  all  the  priests  when 
they  were  about  to  enter  upon  their  ministrations, 
is  an  obvious,  but  perhaps  not  such  an  important 


press  the  consecration  of  the  Nazarite  (Num.  vi.  4,  5, 
9).  But  it  appears  to  have  been  especially  applied  to 
a  badge  of  cotisecration  and  distinction  worn  on  th« 
head,  such  as  the  crown  of  a  king  (2  Sam.  i.  10  ;  2  K. 

xi.  12),  the  diadem  (\^*^^)  of  the  high-priest  (Ex.  xx« 
6,  xxxix.  30),  as  well  as  his  anointed  hair,  the  long  hal/ 
of  the  Nazarite,  and,  dropping  the  idea  of  consecrati«n 
altogether,  to  long  hair  in  agenerJil  sense  (Jer.  vii.  2D) 
This  may  throw  light  on  Gen.  xlix.  26  aud  !>••< 
xxxiii.  16.     See  section  YX.  of  this  article. 
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^5nt  in  the  comparison.  There  is  a  passage  in  the 
Wjcount  given  by  Hegesippus  of  St.  James  the 
Just  (Eusebius,  Hist.  Ecc.  ii.  23),  vvliich,  if  we  may 
assume  it  to  represent  a  genuine  tradition,  is  worth 
a  notice,  and  seems  to  show  that  Nazaritcs  were 
permitted  even  to  enter  into  the  Holy  of  Holies. 
He  says  that  St.  James  was  consecrated  from  his 
birth  neither  to  eat  meat,  to  dnnk  wine,  to  cut 
his  hair,  nor  to  indulge  in  the  use  of  the  bath,  and 
that  to  him  alone  it  was  permitted  {jovrcf  fi6vcf 
i^riv)  to  enter  the  sanctuary.  Perhaps  it  would 
not  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  half  sacer- 
dotal character  of  Sanmel  might  have  been  con- 
nected with  his  prerogati\e  a.s  a  Nazarite.  Many  of 
the  Fathers  designate  him  as  a  priest,  although  St. 
Jerome,  on  the  obvious  ground  of  his  descent,  de- 
nies that  he  had  any  sacerdotal  rank.« 

IV.  Of  the  two  vows  recorded  of  St.  Paul,  that 
In  Acts  xviii.  IS,''  certainly  catmot  be  regarded  as 
a  regular  Nazarite  vow.  All  that  we  are  told  of  it 
is  that  on  his  way  from  Corinth  to  Jerusalem,  he 
"shaved  his  head  in  Cenchreae,  for  he  had  a  vow." 
It  would  seem  that  the  cutting  off  the  hair  was  at 
the  commencement  of  the  period  over  which  the 
vow  extended ;  at  all  events,  the  hair  was  not  cut 
off  at  the  door  of  the  Temple  when  the  sacrifices 
were  offered,  as  was  required  by  the  law  of  the 
Nazarite.  It  is  most  hkely  that  it  w^as  a  sort  of 
vow,  modified  from  the  proper  Nazarite  vow,  which 
had  come  into  use  at  this  time  amongst  the  re- 
ligious Jews  who  had  been  visited  by  sickness,  or 
any  other  calamity.  In  reference  to  a  vow  of  this 
kind  which  was  taken  by  Bernice,  Josephus  says 
that  "  they  were  accustomed  to  vow  that  they 
would  refrain  from  wine,  and  that  they  would  cut 
off  their  hair  thirty  days  before  the  presentation  of 
their  offering."  «  No  hint  is  given  us  of  the  pur- 
pose of  St.  Paul  in  this  act  of  devotion.  Spencer 
conjectuies  that  it  might  have  been  performed  with 
a  view  to  obtain  a  good  voyage ;  '*  Neander,  with 
greater  probability,  that  it  was  an  expression  of 
thanksgiving  and  humiliation  on  account  of  some 
recent  illness  or  affliction  of  some  kind. 

The  other  reference  to  a  vow  taken  by  St.  Paul 
is  in  Acts  xxi.  24,  where  we  find  the  brethren  at 
Jerusalem  exhorting  him  to  take  part  with  fonr 
Christians  who  had  a  vow  on  them,  to  sanctify 
(not  purify,  as  in  A.  V.)  himself  with  them,  and  to 
be  at  charges  with  them,  that  they  might  shave 
their  heads.  The  reason  alleged  for  this  advice  is 
that  he  might  prove  to  those  who  misunderstood 
him,  that  he  walked  orderly  and  kept  the  law. 
Now  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  was  a  strictly 
l^al  Nazarite  vow.  He  joined  the  four  men  for 
the  last  seven  days  of  their  consecration,  until  the 
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a  J.  C.  Ortlob,  ia  an  essay  in  the  Tliesaurus  Novns 
T/ieologico-Philologicus,  vol.  i.  p.  587,  entitled  "Sam- 
uel Judex  et  Propheta,  nou  Pontifex  aut  sacerdoa  sac- 
rificans."  has  brought  forward  a  mass  of  testimony  on 
this  subject. 

b  Grotius,  Meyer,  Ilowson,  and  a  few  others,  refer 
this  vow  to  Aquila,  not  to  St.  Paul.  The  best  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  this  view  are  given  by  Mr.  Howson 
{Life  of  8t.  Paul.,  vol.  i.  p.  45.3).  Dean  Alford,  in  his 
DOte  on  Acts  xviii.  18,  has  satisfactorily  replied  to  them 

•  Dr.  Ilowson  formerly  held  that  opinion,  but  re- 
tracts it  in  his  Lecturts  on  t.ke.  Ckcumcler  of  St.  Paul,  p. 
16  (2d  ed.  1864),  where  he  admits  that  the  vow  is  more 
probably  that  of  Paul  than  that  of  Aquila.  Further, 
lee  addition  to  Aqltla,  Amer.  ed.  H. 

c  See  Neander's  Planting  and  Training  of  the  Ih.urck, 
I  238  (llyland's  translation).      In  the  passage  tracs- 


offering  was  made  for  each  one  of  them,  and  theit 
hair  was  cut  off  in  the  usual  form  (ver.  26,  27).  It 
appears  to  have  been  no  uncommon  thing  for  those 
charitable  persons  who  could  afford  it  to  assist  in 
paying  for  the  offerings  of  poor  Nazarites.  Jose- 
phus relates  that  Herod  Agrippa  I.,  when  he  de- 
sired to  show  his  zeal  for  the  religion  of  his  fathers, 
gave  direction  that  many  Nazarites  should  have 
their  heads  shorn  r"^  and  the  Gemara  (quoted  by 
Peland,  Ant.  Sac),  that  Alexander  Jannajus  con- 
tributed towards  supplying  nine  hundred  victims 
for  three  hundred  Nazarites. 

V.  That  the  institution  of  Nazaritism  existe*' 
and  had  become  a  matter  of  course  amongst  the 
Hebrews  before  the  time  of  Moses  is  beyond  h 
doubt.  The  legislator  appears  to  have  done  no 
more  than  ordain  such  regulations  for  the  vow 
of  the  Nazarite  of  days  as  brought  it  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  priest  and  into  harmony  with 
the  general  system  of  religious  observance.  It  has 
been  assumed,  not  unreasonably,  that  the  conse- 
cration of  the  Nazarite  for  life  was  of  at  least 
equal  antiquity./  It  may  not  have  needed  any 
notice  or  modification  in  the  Law,  and  hence,  prob- 
ably, the  silence  respecting  it  in  the  Pentateuch. 
But  it  is  doubted  in  regard  to  Nazaritism  in  gen- 
eral, whether  it  was  of  native  or  foreign  origin. 
Cyril  of  Alexandria  considered  that  the  letting  the 
hair  grow,  the  most  characteristic  feature  in  the 
vow,  was  taken  from  the  Egyptians.  This  notion 
has  been  substantially  adopted  by  Fagius,  o  Spen- 
cer,^ Michaells,*  Hengstenberg,^"  and  some  other 
critics.  Hengstenberg  aflSrms  that  the  Egyptians 
and  the  Hebrews  were  distinguished  amongst  an- 
cient nations  by  cutting  their  hair  as  a  matter  of 
social  propriety;  and  thus  the  marked  significance 
of  long  hair  must  have  been  common  to  them  both. 
The  arguments  of  Biihr,  however,  to  show  that  the 
wearing  long  hair  in  Egypt  and  all  other  heathen 
nations  had  a  meaning  opposed  to  the  idea  of  the 
Nazarite  vow,  seem  to  be  conclusive ; '  and  Winer 
justly  observes  that  the  points  of  resemblance  be- 
tween the  Nazarite  vow  and  heathen  customs  are 
too  fragmentary  and  indefinite  to  furnish  a  safe 
foundation  for  an  argument  in  favor  of  a  foreign 
origin  for  the  former. 

Ewald  supposes  that  Nazarites  for  life  wer*< 
numerous  in  very  early  times,  and  that  they  multi- 
plied in  periods  of  great  political  and  religious  ex- 
citement. The  only  ones,  however,  expressly  named 
in  the  Old  Testament  are  Samson  and  Samuel. 
The  rabbinical  notion  that  Absalom  was  a  Nazarite 
seems  hardly  worthy  of  notice,  though  Spencer  and 
Lightfoot  have  adopted  it."»  When  Amos  WTote,  tho 
Nazarites,  as  well  as  the  prophets,  suffered  from 

lated  from  Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  15,  §  1,  an  emendation  ol 
Neander's  is  adopted.  See  also  Ku'inoel  on  Acts  xviii.  13. 

d   De  Ug.  Hebr.  lib.  iii.  chap.  vi.  §  1. 

e  Antiq.  xix.  6,  §  1. 

/  Ewald  seems  to  think  that  it  was  the  more  ancif^n* 
of  the  tsvo  {AUerthiimer,  p.  96). 

g    Critici  Sacri.  on  Num.  vi.  5. 

h  De  Leg.  Hebr.  lib.  iii.  chap.  vi.  §  1. 

t  Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  Moset,  bk.  iii. 
§145. 

k  Egypt  and  the  Books  of  Moses,  p.  190  (English 
vers.). 

I  Bahr,  Symbolik,  vol.  ii.  p.  439. 

m  Spencer,  De  Lee.  Hebr.  lib.  iii.  c.  vi.  §  1.  Ught< 
foot,  Exercit.  in  1  Cor.  xi.  14.  Some  have  imaginafl 
that  Jephtha's  daughter  was  consigned  to  a  Nozarita 
TOW  by  Her  father.     See  Carpzov,  p.  156. 
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Ihe  pereecution  and  contempt  uf  the  ungodly.  The 
divine  word  respectiu!;  them  was,  "  I  raised  up  of 
vour  sons  for  prophets  and  of  your  young  men  for 
Nazaritea.  liut  ^e  gave  the  Nazarites  wine  to 
drink,  and  commanded  tl»e  prophets,  saying, 
Prophesy  not"  (Am.  ii.  11,  12).  In  the  time  of 
Judas  lAIaccahceus  we  find  tlie  devout  Jewf,  wlien 
they  were  bringing  tlieir  gifts  to  the  priests,  stirring 
up  the  Nazarites  of  days  wlio  had  completed  the 
time  of  tluir  consecration,  to  malie  the  accus- 
tomed offerings  (I  Mace.  iii.  49).  From  this  inci- 
dent, in  connection  with  wliat  has  been  related  of 
the  liberality  of  Alexander  Jannanis  and  Herod 
Agrippa,  we  may  infer  that  the  number  of  Nazarites 
must  have  been  very  consideraltle  during  the  two 
centuries  and  a  half  which  preceded  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem.  The  instance  of  St.  John  the  Baptist 
and  that  of  St.  James  the  Just  (if  we  accept  the 
traditional  account)  show  that  the  Nazarite  for  life 
retained  his  original  character  till  later  times;  and 
the  act  of  St.  Paul  in  joining  himself  with  the  four 
Nazarites  at  Jerusalem  seems  to  prove  that  the 
vow  of  the  Nazarite  of  days  was  as  little  altered  in 
its  imjwrtant  features. 

VI.  The  word  "^''^3  occurs  in  three  passages  of 
the  Old  Testament,  in  which  it  appears  to  mean 
one  separated  from  others  as  a  prince.  Two  of  the 
passages  refer  to  Joseph :  one  is  in  Jacob's  benedic- 
tion of  his  sons  (Gen.  xlix.  2G),  the  other  in  Moses' 
benediction  of  the  tribes  (Deut.  xxxiii.  16).  As 
these  texts  stand  in  our  version,  the  blessing  is 
Bpoken  of  as  falling  '•  on  the  crown  of  the  head  of 
him  who  was  separated  from  his  brethren."  The 
LXX.  render  the  words  in  one  place,  inl  Kopv<pris 
S)V  rjyr^aaTO  aSe\(pwy,  and  in  the  other  inl 
Kopv<(>)]v  ho^axrdevTOS  eV  a8i\(poh.  The  Vulgate 
translates  them  in  each  place  "  in  vertice  Nazarsei 
inter  fratres."  The  expression  is  strikingly  like 
that  used  of  the  high-priest  (Lev.  xxi.  10-12),  and 
seems  to  derive  illustrations  from  the  use  of  the 

word  "1.^3. 

The  third  passage  is  that  in  which  the  prophet 
is  mourning  over  the  departed  prosperity  and  beauty 
of  Sion  (Lam.  iv.  7,  8).  In  the  A.  V.  the  words 
are  "  Her  Nazarites  were  purer  than  snow,  they 
were  whiter  than  milk,  they  were  more  ruddy  in 
body  than  rubies,  their  polishing  was  of  sapphire, 
their  visage  is  blacker  than  a  coal,  they  are  not 
known  in  the  streets,  their  skin  cleaveth  to  their 
bones,  it  is  withered,  it  is  Ijecome  like  a  stick."  In 
favor  of  the  application  of  this  passage  to  the 
Nazarites  are  the  renderings  of  the  LXX.,  the 
Vulg.,  and  nearly  all  the  versions.  But  Gesenius, 
de  Wette,  and  other  modern  critics  think  that  it 
refers  to  the  young  princes  of  Israel,  and  that  the 

word  "T'tS  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as  it  is  in 
regard  to  Joseph,  Gen.  xlix.  26  and  Deut.  xxxiii. 
16. 

VII.  The  vow  of  the  Nazarite  of  days  must 
have  been  a  self-imposed  discipline,  undertaken  with 
%  specific  purpose.     The  Jewish  writers  mostly  re- 


a  See  note  ?,  p.  2074. 

b  Maimonides,  Mot.  Nev.  ii   48. 

c  Nicolas  Fuller  has  discussed  the  subject  of  the 
dress  of  the  Nazarites  (as  well  as  of  the  prophets)  ia 
his  MisceUanea  Sacra.  See  Critici  Sacriy  vol.  ix.  p. 
1023.  Ibose  who  have  imagined  that  the  Nazarites 
wore  a  peculiar  dress,  doubt  whether  it  was  of  royal 
purple,  of  rough  hair-cloth  (like  St.  John's),  or  of 
lome  white  materiaL 
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garded  it  as  a  kind  of  penance,  and  hence  accounted 
for  the  place  which  the  law  regulating  it  holds  in 
l>eviticus  immediately  after  the  law  relating  to 
adultery.*  As  the  quantity  of  hair  which  grew 
within  the  ordinary  period  of  a  vow  could  not  have 
Ijeen  very  considerable,  and  as  a  temporary  ab- 
stinence from  wine  was  probal)ly  not  a  more  notice- 
al)le  thing  amongst  the  Hebrews  than  it  is  in 
modern  society,  the  Nazarite  of  days  might  have 
fulfilled  his  vow  without  attracting  nmch  notice 
until  the  day  came  for  him  to  make  his  off'ering  in 
the  1  emple. 

But  the  Nazarite  for  life,  on  the  other  hand, 
must  have  been,  with  his  flowing  hair  and  \ieT- 
sistent  refusal  of  strong  drink,  a  marked  man. 
Whether  in  any  other  particular  his  daily  life  was 
peculiar  is  uncertain.*^  He  may  have  had  son-c 
privileges  (as  we  have  seen)  which  gave  him  some- 
thing of  a  priestly  character,  and  (as  it  has  been 
conjectured)  he  may  have  given  up  much  of  his 
time  to  sacred  studies.'^  Though  not  necessaiily 
cut  oflf  from  social  life,  when  the  turn  of  his  mind 
was  devotional,  consciousness  of  his  peculiar  dedica- 
tion must  have  influenced  his  habits  and  manner, 
and  in  some  cases  probably  led  him  to  retire  from 
the  world. 

But  without  our  resting  on  anything  that  may 
be  called  in  question,  he  must  have  been  a  public 
witness  for  the  idea  of  legal  strictness  and  of  what- 
ever else  Nazaritism  was  intended  to  express:  and 
as  the  vow  of  the  Nazarite  for  life  was  taken  by  his 
parents  before  he  was  conscious  of  it,  his  observance 
of  it  was  a  sign  of  filial  obedience,  like  the  peculi- 
arities of  the  Kechabites. 

The  meaning  of  the  Nazarite  vow  has  been  re- 
garded in  different  lights.  Some  consider  it  as  a 
symbolical  expression  of  the  Divine  nature  working 
in  man,  and  deny  that  it  involved  anything  of  a 
strictly  ascetic  character;  others  see  in  it  the  prin- 
ciple of  stoicism,  and  imagine  that  it  was  intended 
to  cultivate,  and  bear  witness  for,  the  sovereignty 
of  the  will  over  the  lower  tendencies  of  human 
nature :  while  some  regard  it  wholly  in  the  light 
of  a  sacrifice  of  the  person  to  God. 

(n.)  Several  of  the  Jewish  WTiters  have  taken 
the  first  view  more  or  less  completely.  Abarbanel 
imagined  that  the  hair  represents  the  intellectual 
power,  the  power  belonging  to  the  head,  which  the 
wise  man  was  not  to  suffer  to  be  diminished  or  to 
be  interfered  with,  by  drinking  wine  or  by  any  other 
indulgence;  and  that  the  Nazarite  was  not  to  ap- 
proach the  dead  because  he  was  appointed  to  bear 
witness  to  the  eternity  of  the  divine  nature.*  Of 
modern  critics,  Biihr  appears  to  have  most  com- 
pletely trodden  in  the  same  track-/"  While  he  denies 
that  the  life  of  tlie  Nazarite  was,  in  the  proper 
sense,  ascetic,  he  ci-ntends  that  his  abstinence  fron. 
wine,9'  and  his  not  l)eiitix  allowed  to  approach  ths 
dead,  figured  the  separation  from  other  men  which 
characterizes  the  consecrated  servant  of  the  Lord ; 
and  that  his  long  hair  signified  his  holuiess.  The 
hair,  according  to  his  theory,  as  being  the  bloom 

d  Vatablus  on  Num.  vi.  (Critiei  Saeri). 

«  Quoted  by  De  Muis  oa  Num.  vi.  {Critici  Saeri). 

f  Symbolik,  vol.  ii.  p.  416-430. 

g  He  will  not  allow  that  this  abstinence  at  all  n^ 
sembled  in  its  meaning  that  of  the  priests,  when 
engaged  in  their  ministrations,  which  was  intended 
only  to  secure  strict  propriety  in  the  discharge  of  theil 
duties. 
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vf  manhood,  is  the  symbol  of  growth  in  the 

Die  as  well  as  the  animal  kingdom,  and  therefore 

of  the  operation  of  the  Divine  power. « 

(b.)  But  the  philosophical  Jewish  doctors,  for 
lue  most  part,  seem  to  have  preferred  the  second 
view.  Thus  Bechai  speaks  of  the  Nazarite  as  a 
conqueror  who  subdued  his  temptations,  and  who 
wore  his  long  hair  as  a  crown,  "  quod  ipse  rex  sit 
cupiditatibus  imperans  praeter  morem  reliquorum 
honiinum,  qui  cupiditatum  sunt  servi."  ^  He  sup- 
posed that  the  hair  was  worn  rough,  as  a  protest 
against  foppery."  But  others,  still  taking  it  as  a 
regal  emblem,  have  imagined  that  it  was  kept 
elaborately  dressed,  and  fancy  that  they  see  a  proof 
of  the  existence  of  the  custom  in  the  seven  locks  of 
Samson  (Judg.  xvi.  13-19).^ 

(c.)  Philo  has  taken  the  deeper  view  of  the  sub- 
ject. In  his  work,  On  Animals  ^fit  for  Sacrifice,^ 
he  gives  an  account  of  the  Nazarite  vow,  and  calls 
it  7}  fvxh  neydKrj.  According  to  him  the  Nazarite 
did  not  sacrifice  merely  his  possessions  but  his 
person,  and  the  act  of  sacrifice  was  to  be  performed 
in  the  completest  manner.  The  outward  obser- 
vances enjoined  upon  him  were  to  be  the  genuine 
expressions  of  his  spiritual  devotion.  To  represent 
spotless  purity  within,  he  was  to  shun  defilement 
from  the  dead,  at  the  expense  even  of  the  obligation 
of  the  closest  family  ties.  As  no  spiritual  state  or 
act  can  be  signified  by  any  single  symbol,  he  was 
to  identify  himself  with  each  one  of  the  three  vic- 
tims which  he  had  to  offer  as  often  as  he  broke  his 
vow  by  accidental  pollution,  or  when  the  period  of 
his  vow  came  to  an  end.  He  was  to  realize  in 
himself  the  ideas  of  the  whole  burnt-offering,  the 
Bin-offering,  and  the  peace-offering.  That  no 
mistake  might  be  made  in  regard  to  the  three 
sacrifices  being  shadows  of  one  and  the  same  sub- 
stance, it  was  ordained  that  the  victims  should  be 
individuals  of  one  and  the  same  species  of  animal. 
The  shorn  hair  was  put  on  the  fire  of  the  altar  in 
order  that,  although  the  divine  law  did  not  permit 
the  offerhig  of  human  blood,  something  might  be 
offered  up  actually  a  portion  of  his  own  person. 
Ewald,  following  in  the  same  line  of  thought,  has 
treated  the  vow  of  the  Nazarite  as  an  act  of  self- 
sacrifice;  but  he  looks  on  the  preservation  of  the 
hair  as  signifying  that  the  Nazarite  is  so  set  apart 
for  God,  that  no  change  or  diminution  should  be 
made  in  any  part  of  his  person,  and  as  serving  to 
himself  and  the  world  for  a  visible  token  of  his 
peculiar  consecration  to  Jehovah/ 

That  the  Nazarite  vow  was  essentially  a  sacrifice 
of  the  person  to  the  Lord  is  obviously  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  Law  (Num.  vi.  2).  In  the 
old  dispensation  it  may  have  answered  to  that 
"  living  sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable  unto  God,"  which 
the  believer  is  now  called  upon  to  make.     As  the 

«  Biihr  defends  this  notion  by  several  philological 
arguments,  which  do  not  snem  to  be  much  to  the  point. 
The  nearest  to  the  purpose  is  that  derived  from  Lev. 
|xv.  5,  where  the  unpruned  vines  of  the  sabbatical 
jear  are  called  Nazarites.  But  this,  of  course,  can  be 
well  explained  as  a  metaphor  from  unshorn  hair. 

*>  Carpzov,  App.  Crit.  p.  152.  Abenezra  uses  very 
■Imilar  language  {Drusius,  on  .\um.  vi.  7). 

c  This  was  also  the  opinion  of  Liglicfoot,  Exercit.  in 
I  Cor.  xi.  14,  and  Sermon  on  Jud^   xi.  39. 

d  Spencer,  De  Leg.  Hebr.  iii.  vi.  §  1. 

«   Opera,  vol.  ii.  p.  249  Ced.  Mangey). 

/  LJghtivOt  is  inclined  to  favor  certain  Jewish 
irriters  who  identify  th«  vine  with  the  tree  of  knowl- 
tdfis  of  good  and  evil,  and  to  connect  the  Nazarite  law 
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Nazarite  was  a  witness  for  the  straitness  of  the 
law,  as  distinguished  from  the  fireedom  of  the  Gospel, 
his  sacrifice  of  himself  was  a  submission  to  the 
letter  of  a  rule.  Its  outward  manifestations  were 
restraints  and  eccentricities.  The  man  was  sep- 
arated from  his  brethren  that  he  might  be  peculiarly 
devoted  to  the  Lord.  This  was  consistent  with  the 
purpose  of  divine  wisdom  for  the  time  for  which  it 
was  ordained.  Wisdom,  we  are  told,  was  justified 
of  her  child  in  the  life  of  the  great  Nazarite  who 
preached  the  baptism  of  repentance  when  the. Law 
was  about  to  give  way  to  the  Gospel.  Amongst 
those  bom  of  women,  no  greater  than  he  had  arisen, 
"  but  he  that  is  least  in  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  u 
greater  than  he."  'I  he  sacrifice  which  the  believer 
now  makes  of  himself  is  not  to  cut  him  off  fioro 
his  brethren,  but  to  unite  him  more  closely  with 
them ;  not  to  subject  him  to  an  outward  bond,  but 
to  confirm  him  in  the  liberty  with  which  Christ 
has  made  him  free.  It  is  not  without  significance 
that  wine  under  the  Law  was  strictly  forbidden  to 
the  priest  who  was  engaged  in  the  service  of  the 
sanctuary,  and  to  the  few  whom  the  Nazarite  vow 
bound  to  the  special  service  of  the  Lord ;  while  in 
the  Church  of  Christ  it  is  consecrated  for  the  use 
of  every  believer  to  whom  the  command  has  come, 
*'  drink  ye  all  of  thin."  9 

Carpzov,  Appiii-ditis  Cri/ieus,  p.  148;  IJeland, 
Ant.  StiO'ce,  p.  ii.  c.  10;  Aleinhard,  Pauli  Nazh'ce" 
atiis  {Thesaurus  Tlieohyico-philologicus,  ii.  473). 
The  notes  of  De  IMuis  and  Drusius  on  Num.  vi. 
( Critici  Sacri) ;  the  notes  of  Grotius  on  Luke  i. 
15,  and  Kuinoel  on  Acts  xviii.  18;  Spencer,  De 
Lefjibus  Ilebrceorum,  lib.  iii.  cap.  vi.  §  1;  Michaelis, 
Cuinmtntnrles  on  ihe  Laws  of  Moses,  book  iii.  § 
145 ;  the  Mishnical  treatise  Nazir,  with  the  notes 
in  Surenhusins's  Mishna,  iii.  14G,  Ac;  Biihr,  SyrOf 
bulik,  ii.  416-430;  I'^wald,  Alt erth diner,  p.  96;  also 
Geschichte,  ii.  43.  Carpzov  mentions  with  praise 
Nazirceus,  seu  Commentarius  literalis  et  myslicvs 
in  Legem  Nazirceorum,  by  Cremer.  The  essay 
of  JMeinhard  contains  a  large  amount  of  information 
on  the  subject,  besides  what  bears  immediately  on 
St.  Paul's  vows.  Spencer  gives  a  full  account  of 
heathen  customs  in  dedicating  the  hair.  The  Notes 
of  De  Muis  contain  a  valuable  collection  of  Jewish 
testimonies  on  the  meaning  of  the  Nazarite  vow  in 
general.  Those  of  Grotius  relate  especially  to  tha 
Nazarites'  abstinence  from  wine.  Hengstenberg 
{Lgypt  and  the  Books  of  Moses,  p.  190,  English 
translation)  confutes  Biihr's  theory.  S.  C. 

NE'AH  (nyan  \the  settlement,  Fiirst;  perh. 
inclination,  descent,  Dietr.],  with  the  def.  articls: 
Vat.  omits;  Alex,  hwova'  Anen^),  a  place  whijb 
was  one  of  the  landmarks  on  the  boundary  cl 
Zebulun  (Josh.  xix.   13  only).     By  Eusebi'm  and 


with  the  condition  of  Adam  before  he  fell  (Exercit.  in 
Luc.  i.  15).  This  strange  notion  Is  made  still  mere 
fanciful  by  Magee  {Atonement  and  Sacrifice,  Illustra 
tion  xxxviii.). 

'J  This  consideration  might  surely  have  furnished 
St.  Jerome  with  a  better  answer  to  the  Tatianiats,  who 
alleged  Amos  ii.  12  in  defense  of  their  abstinence  from 
wine,  than  his  bitter  fciunt  that  they  were  bringinjj 
"  Judaicas  fabulas  "  into  the  church,  and  that  they 
were  bound,  on  their  own  ground,  neither  to  cut  their 
hair,  to  eat  grapes  or  raisins,  or  to  approach  the  corpse 
of  a  dead  parent  (m  Arnos  ii.  12). 

A  This  ia  the  reading  of  the  text  of  the  Ytugata 
given  in  the  Benedictine  edition  of  Jerome.  The  or- 
dinarv  copies  have  Noa. 
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Jerome  ( Onomast.  "  Anua  ")  it  is  mentioned  merely 
with  a  caution  that  tliere  is  a  place  of  the  same 
name,  10  miles  S.  of  Neapolis.  It  has  not  yet  been 
identified  even  hy  Schwarz.  If  el-Mesfihnc/,  about 
2^  miles  E.  of  Sefuriek^  be  GATir-HEPHEH,  and 
ifummoneh  al)out  4  miles  N.  E.  of  the  same  place, 
KiMMON,  then  Neah  must  probably  be  sought 
somewhere  to  the  north  of  the  last-named  town. 

G. 

NEAP'OLIS  (NeaTToAts,  "  new  city  " :  K'eap- 
vllsf  is  the  ])lace  in  northern  Greece  where  Paul 
and  his  associates  first  landed  in  Europe  (Acts  xvi. 
11);  where,  no  doubt,  he  landed  also  on  his  second 
visit  to  Maceflonia  (Acts  xx.  1 ),  and  whence  cer- 
tainly he  embarked  on  his  last  journey  through 
that  province  to  Ti-oas  and  Jerusalem  (Acts  xx.  6). 
I'hilippi  being  an  inland  town,  Neapolis  was  evi- 
dently the  port ;  and  hence  it  is  accounted  for,  that 
Luke  leaves  the  verb  which  describes  the  voyage 
from  Troas  to  Neapolis  (euflvSpojUTfjo-a/xej/),  to  de- 
scribe the  continuance  of  the  journey  from  Neapolis 
to  Philippi.  It  has  been  made  a  question  whether 
this  harbor  occupied  the  site  of  the  present  Kavalla, 
a  Turkish  town  on  the  coast  of  Roumelia,  or  should 
be  sought  at  some  other  place.  Cousin<?ry  (  Voyage 
dans  la  Macedoine)  and  Tafel  {De  Via  Militari 
Romanorum  Fgnatirt,  etc.)  maintain,  against  the 
common  opinion,  that  Luke's  Neapolis  was  not  at 
Kavalla,  the  inhabited  town  of  that  name,  but  at  a 
deserted  harbor  ten  or  twelve  miles  further  west, 
known  as  Eski  or  Old  Kavalla.  Most  of  those  wlio 
contend  for  the  other  identification  assume  the 
point  without  much  discussion,  and  the  subject  de- 
mands still  the  attention  of  the  Biblical  geographer. 
It  may  be  well,  therefore,  to  mention  with  some 
fullness  the  reasons  which  support  the  claim  of 
Kavalla  to  be  regarded  as  the  ancient  Neapolis,  in 
opposition  to  those  which  are  urged  in  favor  of  the 
other  harbor. 

First,  the  Roman  and  Greek  ruins  at  Kavalla 
prove  that  a  port  existed  there  in  ancient  times. 
Neapolis,  wherever  it  was,  formed  the  point  of  con- 
tact between  Northern  Greece  and  Asia  JMinor,  at 
a  period  of  great  commercial  activity,  and  would 
be  expected  to  have  left  vestiges  of  its  former  im- 
portance. The  antiquities  found  still  at  Kavalla 
fulfill  entirely  that  presumption.  One  of  these  is  a 
massive  aqueduct,  which  brings  water  into  the  town 
rom  a  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  miles  north  of 
Kavalla,  along  the  slopes  of  Symbolum.  It  is  built 
on  two  tiers  of  arches,  a  hundred  feet  long  and 
eighty  feet  high,  and  is  carried  over  the  narrow 
valley  between  the  promontory  and  the  mainland. 
The  upper  part  of  the  work  is  modern,  but  the 
substructions  are  evidently  Roman,  as  is  seen  from 
the  composite  character  of  the  material,  the  cement, 
and  the  style  of  the  masonry.  Just  out  of  the 
western  gate  are  two  marble  sarcophagi,  used  as 
watering-troughs,  with  Latin  inscriptions,  of  the 
age  of  the  emperor  Claudius.  Columns  with  chap- 
lets  of  elegant  Ionic  workmanship,  blocks  of  marble, 
fragments   of  hewn  stone,  evidently  antique,  are 


a  Colonel  Leake  did  not  visit  either  this  Kavalla  or 
the  other,  and  his  assertion  that  there  are  "  the  ruins 
of  a  Greek  city  "  there  (which  he  supposes,  however, 
to  have  been  Galepsus,  and  not  Neapolis)  appears  to 
raet  on  Cousin^ry's  statement.  But  as  involving  this 
elaim  of  Eski  Kavalla  in  still  greater  doubt,  it  may  be 
•dded  that  the  situation  of  Galepsus  itself  is  quite  un- 
certain. Dr.  Arnold  (note  on  Thucyd.  iv.  107)  places 
^  near  tho  mouth  of  the  Strymon,  and  hence  much 
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numerous  both  in  the  town  and  the  suburlxa.  On 
some  of  these  are  inscriptions,  mostly  in  LatiUj  but 
one  at  least  in  Greek.  In  digging  for  the  founda- 
tion of  new  houses  the  walls  of  ancient  ones  are 
often  brought  to  light,  and  sometimes  tablets  with 
sculptured  figures,  which  would  be  deemed  curioui 
at  Athens  or  Corinth.  For  fuller  details,  see  Blbl. 
Sacra,  xvii.  881  ff.  (October,  18G0).  [Colony, 
Amer.  ed.]  On  the  contrary,  no  ruins  have  been 
found  at  Eski  Kavalla,  or  Paleopoli,  as  it  is  also 
called,  which  can  be  pronounced  unmistakably 
ancient.  No  remains  of  walls,  no  inscriptions,  and 
no  indications  of  any  thoroughfare  leading  thence 
to  Philippi,  are  reported  to  exist  there.  Cousin^ry, 
it  is  true,  speaks  of  certain  ruins  at  the  place  which 
he  deems  worthy  of  notice:  but  according  to  the 
testimony  of  others  these  ruins  are  altogether  in- 
considerable, and,  which  is  still  more  decisive,  are 
modern  in  their  character."  Cousin('ry  himself,  in 
fact,  corroborates  this,  when  he  says  that  on  the 
isthmus  which  binds  the  peninsula  to  the  main 
land,  "  on  trovve  les  mines  de  Vancienne  Neapolis 
ou  celles  d^un  chateau  reconsfruit  dans  le  moyen 
ogey  ^  It  appears  that  a  mediaeval  or  Venetian 
fortress  existed  there ;  but  as  far  as  is  j-et  ascer- 
tained, nothing  else  has  been  discovered  which 
points  to  an  earlier  period. 

Secondly,  the  advantages  of  the  position  render 
Kavalla  the  probable  site  of  Neapolis.  It  is  the 
first  convenient  harbor  south  of  the  Hellespont,  on 
coming  from  the  east.  Thasos  serves  as  a  natural 
landmark.  Tafel  says,  indeed,  that  Kavalla  has  no 
port,  or  one  next  to  none;  but  that  is  incorrect. 
The  fact  that  the  place  is  now  the  seat  of  an  active 
commerce  proves  the  contrary.  It  lies  open  some- 
what to  the  south  and  southwest,  but  is  otherwise 
well  sheltered.  There  is  no  danger  in  going  into 
the  harbor.  Even  a  rock  which  lies  of!"  the  point 
of  the  town  has  twelve  fathoms  alongside  of  it. 
The  bottom  aflTords  good  anchorage;  and  although 
the  bay  may  not  be  so  large  as  that  of  Eski  Kavalla, 
it  is  ample  for  the  accommodation  of  any  number 
of  vessels  which  the  course  of  trade  or  travel  be- 
tween Asia  Minor  and  Northern  Greece  would  be 
likely  to  bring  together  there  at  any  one  time. 

Thirdly,  the  facility  of  intercourse  between  this 
port  and  Philippi  shows  that  Kavalla  and  Neapolis 
must  be  the  same.  The  distance  is  nearly  ten 
niiles,c  and  hence  not  greater  than  Corinth  was 
firom  Cenchreae,  and  Ostia  from  Rome.  Both  places 
are  in  sight  at  once  from  the  top  of  Symbolum. 
The  distance  between  Philippi  and  Eski  Kavalla 
must  be  nearly  twice  as  great.  Nature  itself  ha« 
opened  a  passage  from  the  one  place  to  the  other 
The  mountains  which  guard  the  plain  of  Philipp' 
on  the  coast-side  fall  apart  just  behind  Kavalla,  and 
render  the  construction  of  a  road  there  entirely 
easy.  No  other  such  defile  exists  at  any  other 
point  in  this  line  of  formidable  hills.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  view  the  configuration  of  the  country  from 
the  sea,  and  not  feel  at  once  that  the  only  natural 
place  for  crossing  into  the  interior  is  this  break- 
down in  the  vicinity  of  Kavalla. 


further  west  than  Leake  supposes.  According  t» 
Cousin^ry,  Galepsus  is  to  be  sought  at  Kavalla. 

b  On  p.  119  he  says  again  :  "  Les  ruines  de  Tancienne 
ville  de  N(5apolis  se  composent  principalement  del 
restes  d'un  chateau  du  moyen  age  entierement  a'.-)an 
donnd  et  peu  accessible." 

c  *  The  recent  French  explorers  (Mission  Ardu 
ologique)  make  the  distance  from  12  to  13  kilom^tret 
t.  e.  about  9  Roman  mitoft.  H- 


I 
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Fourthly,  the  notices  of  the  ancient  writers  lead 
OB  to  ado|  -t  the  same  view.  Thus  Dio  Cassius  says 
{Hist.  Jioin.  xlvii.  35),  that  Neapolis  was  opposite 
Thasos  (/car  avrivcpas  @a.(Tov),  and  that  is  the 
lituation  of  Kavalla.  It  would  be  much  less  cor- 
rect, if  correct  at  all,  to  say  that  the  other  Kavalla 
was  so  situated,  since  no  part  of  the  island  extends 
80  far  to  the  west.  Appian  says  {Bell.  Civ.  iv.  106), 
that  the  camp  of  the  Kepublicans  near  the  Gangas, 
the  river  {iroTapiSs)  at  Philippi,  was  nine  Roman 
miles  from  their  triremes  at  Neapolis  (it  was  con- 
siderably further  to  the  other  place),  and  that 
Thasos  was  twelve  Roman  miles  from  their  naval 
station  (so  we  should  understand  the  text);  the 
latter  distance  appropriate  again  to  Kavalla,  but 
not  to  the  harbor  further  west. 

Finally,  the  ancient  Itineraries  support  entirely 
the  identification  in  question.  Both  the  Antonine 
and  the  .Jerusalem  Itineraries  show  that  the  Egna- 
tian  Way  passed  through  Philippi.  They  mention 
Philippi  and  Neapolis  as  next  to  each  other  in  the 
order  of  succession;  and  since  the  line  of  travel 
which  these  Itineraries  sketch  was  the  one  which 
led  from  the  west  to  Byzantium,  or  Constantinople, 
it  is  reasojiable  to  suppose  that  the  road,  after 
leaving  Philippi,  would  pursue  the  most  convenient 
and  direct  course  to  the  east  which  the  nature  of 
the  country  allows.  If  the  road,  therefore,  was  con- 
structed on  this  obvious  principle,  it  would  follow 
the  track  of  the  present  Turkish  road,  and  the  next 
station,  consequently,  would  be  Neapolis,  or  Kavalla, 
on  the  coast,  at  the  termination  of  the  only  natural 
defile  across  the  intervening  mountains.  The  dis- 
tance, as  has  been  said,  is  about  ten  miles.  The 
Jerusalem  Itinerary  gives  the  distance  between 
Philippi  and  Neapolis  as  ten  Roman  miles,  and  the 
Antonine  Itinerary  as  twelve  miles.  The  difference 
in  the  latter  case  is  unimportant,  and  not  greater 
than  in  some  other  instances  where  the  places  in 
the  two  Itineraries  are  unquestionably  the  same. 
It  must  be  several  miles  further  than  this  from 
Philippi  to  Old  Kavalla,  aiit  hence  the  Neapolis 
of  the  Itineraries  could  not  be  at  that  point.  The 
theory  of  Tafel  is,  that  Akontisma  or  Herkontroma 
(the  same  place,  without  doubt),  which  the  Itin- 
eraries mention  next  to  Neapolis,  was  at  the  present 
Kavalla,  and  Neapolis  at  Leutere  or  Eski  Kavalla. 
This  theory,  it  is  true,  arranges  the  places  in  the 
order  of  the  Itineraries ;  but,  as  Leake  objects,  there 
would  be  a  needless  detour  of  nearly  twenty  miles, 
and  that  through  a  region  much  more  difficult  than 
the  direct  way.  The  more  accredited  view  is  that 
Akontisma  was  beyond  Kavalla,  further  e;ist. 

Neapolis,  therefore,  like  the  present  Kavalla,  was 
on  a  high  rocky  promontory  which  juts  out  into 
the  iEgean.  The  harbor,  a  mile  and  a  half  wide 
at  the  entrance,  and  half  a  mile  broad,  lies  on  the 
west  side.  The  indifferent  roadstead  on  the  east 
ihould  not  be  called  a  harbor.  Symbolum,  1670 
feet  high,  with  a  defile  which  leads  into  the  plain 
of  Philippi,  comes  down  near  to  the  coast  a  little 
to  the  west  of  the  town.  In  winter  the  sun  sinks 
behind  Mount  Athos  in  the  southwest  as  early  as 
4  o'clock  p.  Jt.  The  land  along  the  eastern  shore 
w  low,  and  otherwise  unmarked  by  any  peculiarity. 
The  island  of  Thasos  bears  a  little  to  the  S.  E., 
twelve  or  fifteen  miles  distant.  Plane-trees  just 
oeyond  the  walls,  not  less  than  four  or  five  hundred 
fears  old,  cast  their  shadow  over  the  road  which 
^aiil  followed  on  his  way  to  Philippi.  Kavalla  has 
»  population  of  five  or  six  thousand,  nine-tenths  of 
whom  are  Mussulmans,  and  the  rest  Greeks. 
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For  Neapolis  as  the  Greek  name  of  Shechem, 
now  Nabulus,  see  Shechem.  H.  B.  H. 

*  The  region  of  Neapolis  or  Macedonia  appears 
to  have  been  the  northern  limit  of  Paul's  travels. 
It  may  have  been  in  this  country  and  climate  that 
the  Apostle  suffered  some  of  the  privations  (among 
which  were  "cold"'  and  '' nakedness ")  of  which 
he  writes  in  2  Cor.  xi.  27.  The  winter,  for  example, 
of  1857  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  great  severity. 
Symbolum,  over  which  the  road  passes  to  Philippi 
from  the  coast,  was  covered  with  deep  snow,  and  the 
road  thence  onward  to  Thessalonica  became  for  a 
time  impassable.  Shepherds  and  ti-avellers  wera 
frozen  to  death,  and  the  flocks  were  destroyed  in  a 
frightful  manner.  During  a  sojourn  there  of  two 
weeks  in  December,  1858,  the  thermometer  fell  re- 
peatedly below  zero.  Huge  icicles  hung  from  the 
arches  of  the  old  aqueduct.  All  the  streams  and 
pools  were  frozen,  and  Thasos  in  the  distance  ap- 
peared white  with  snow  to  the  very  shoi-e.  For 
successive  days  the  streets  of  Kavalla  were  almost 
deserted.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the 
Apostle's  first  sojourn  in  Macedonia,  and  perhaps 
part  of  his  second,  fell  in  that  season  of  the  year. 
The  Apostle  arrived  in  Macedonia  on  his  second 
visit  early  in  the  summer;  for,  remaining  at  Ephesus 
until  Pentecost  (as  may  be  inferred  from  1  Cor. 
xvi.  8),  and  tarrying  for  a  short  time  at  Troas 
(2  Cor.  ii.  12,  13),  he  then  proceeded  directly  to 
Macedonia.  But  as  he  went,  at  this  time,  west- 
ward as  far  as  Illyricum  (Rom.  xv.  19),  and  as  he 
spent  but  three  months  at  Corinth  before  his  return 
to  Macedonia,  at  the  time  of  the  succeeding  Pente- 
cost (Acts  XX.  6),  he  must  have  prolonged  his  stay 
in  northern  Greece  into  or  through  December. 

Kavalla  {Cavalb,  so  common  in  many  of  the 
books,  is  unknown  on  the  ground)  coiisists  of  an 
inner  or  upper  part,  inclosed  by  a  crenelated 
mediaeval  wall,  and  an  outer  part  or  subuib,  also 
surrounded  by  a  wall,  but  of  more  recent  construc- 
tion. Even  the  outer  wall  does  not  include  the 
entire  promontory,  but  leaves  the  western  slope  out- 
side, part  of  which  is  tilled,  and  the  remainder  is 
naked  rock.  The  celebrated  jNlohammed  Ali,  Pasha 
of  Egypt,  was  born  here  in  1769.  He  showed 
through  life,  a  warm  attachment  to  his  native  place , 
and,  among  the  proofs  of  this,  was  his  munificent 
endowment  of  a  vutclreseh,  or  college,  in  which  at 
the  present  time  three  hundred  scholars  are  taught 
and  supported,  without  any  expense  to  themselves. 
The  funds  are  so  ample,  that  doles  of  bread  and 
rice  are  given  out,  daily,  to  hundreds  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Kavalla.  Just  before  his  death  in 
1848,  the  Pasha  made  a  final  visit  to  his  birth- 
place. On  landing  he  went  to  the  house  in  which 
he  was  born ;  but  remained  there  only  a  few  hours, 
and  having  spent  these  in  religious  worship,  under 
the  roof  which  first  sheltered  him,  hastened  back 
to  his  ship,  and  the  next  day  departed  for  Egypt 
(For  other  information  see  Bibl.  Sacra  as  above.) 

II. 

*  NEAP'OLIS,  a  later  name  of  Emmaus  in 
the  south  of  Palestine.     [Emmaus,  2.] 

NEARI'AH  (n;n37?  [servant  of  Jehovah]: 
NuaBia:  [Vat.NwaSem;  Comp.  Neapta:]  Nanria). 
1.  One  of  the  six  sons  of  Shemaiah  in  the  line  of 
the  roval  familj  of  Judah  after  the  Captivity  (1  Chr 
iii.  22",  23). 

2.  [Comp.  Noap(a.]  A  son  of  Ishi,  and  one  of 
the  captains  of  the  500  Simeouites  who,  in  tht 
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lays  of  TIezckiah,  drove  out  the  Amalekites  from 
Mount  Seir  (I  Chr.  iv.  42j. 

NE'BAI  [2s)l.]  (^ni3;  Keri,  ^Q-^a  [perh. 
fmiffnl]:  NcafiaP,  [Vat.  FA.  Bwi/ai:]  Ntbai).  A 
family  of  the  heads  of  the  people  who  signed  the 
covenant  with  Neheniiah  (Neh.  x.  19).  The  LXX. 
followed  the  written  text,  while  the  Vulgate  adopted 
the  reading  of  the  margin. 

NEBA'IOTH,  [3  syl]  NEBA'JOTH 
(nV33  l/ieif/ht :  in  Gen.  xxv.  13,  UafiaidS ; 
xxviii.'  i),  Rom.  No/Sewd;]  Na)8ai'c50:  Nabnjoth), 
the  "  first-born  of  Ishinael  "  (Gen.  xxv.  13;  1  Chr. 
i.  29),  and  ftither  of  a  pastoral  tribe  named  after 
him,  the  '•  rams  of  Nebaioth  "  being  mentioned  by 
the  prophet  Isaiah  (Ix.  7)  with  the  flocks  of  Kedar. 
From  the  days  of  Jerome  {Comment,  in  Gen.  xx. 
13),  this  people  had  been  identified  with  the  Na- 
bathoeans,  until  M.  Quatrem^re  first  investigated 
the  origin  of  the  latter,  their  language,  religion, 
and  history ;  and  by  the  light  he  threw  on  a  very 
obscure  sul.ject  enabled  us  to  form  a  clearer  judg- 
ment respecting  this  assumed  identification  than 
was,  in  the  previous  state  of  knowledge,  possible. 
It  will  be  convenient  to  recapitulate,  briefly,  the 
results  of  JNI.  Quatremfere's  labors,  with  those  of  the 
later  works  of  M.  Chwolson  and  others  on  the  same 
Bubject,  before  we  consider  the  grounds  for  identify- 
ing the  Nabathseans  with  Nebaioth. 

From  the  works  of  Arab  authors,  M.  Quatremere 
{Memoire  sid-  les  Nabateens,  Paris,  1835,  reprinted 
from  the  Nouveau  Journ.  Asint.  Jan. -Mar.,  1835) 
proved   the  existence  of   a  nation   called   Nabat 

-  "o  ^ 

(Jbjo),  orNabeet  (Ja.ju3),pl.  Anbat  (isLoj), 

(Sihdh  and  Kdmoos),  reputed  to  be  of  ancient 
origin,  of  whom  scattered  remnants  existed  in  Arab 
times,  after  the  era  of  the  Flight.  The  Nabat,  in 
the  days  of  their  early  prosperity,  inhabited  the 
country  chiefly  between  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Tigris,  Beyn  en  Nahreyn  and  El-Irak  (the  Mesopo- 
tamia and  Chaldaea  of  the  classics).  That  this  was 
their  chief  seat  and  that  they  were  Aramaeans,  or 
more  accurately  Syro-Chaldseans,  seems  in  tlie 
present  state  of  the  inquiry  (for  it  will  presently  be 
seen  that,  by  the  publication  of  oriental  texts,  our 
knowledge  may  be  very  greatly  enlarged)  to  be  a 
safe  conclusion.  The  Arabs  loosely  apply  the  name 
Nabat  to  the  Syrians,  or  especially  the  eastern 
Syrians,  to  the  Syro-Chaldoeans,  etc.  Thus  El- 
Mes'oodee  (rtp.  Quatremfere,  /.  c)  says,  "  The  Syr- 
ians are  the  same  as  the  Nabathseans  (Nabat). 
.  The  Nimrods  were  the  kings  of  the  Syrians 
whom  the  Arabs  call  Nabathaeans.  .  .  .  The  Chal- 
dseans  are  the  same  as  the  Syrians,  otherwise  called 
^abat  (Kildb  et-Tenbeeh).  The  Nabathaeans  .  .  . 
founded  the  city  of  Babylon.  .  .  .  The  inhabitants 
of  Nineveh  were  part  of  those  whom  we  call  Nabeet 
or  Syrians,  who  form  one  nation  and  speak  one 
language;  that  of  the  Nabeet  difFers  only  in  a  small 
number  of  letters ;  but  the  foundation  of  the  lan- 
guage is  identical "  {Kitdb  Mtirooj-edh-Dlmhab). 
These,  and  many  other  fragmentary  passages,  prove 
sufficiently  the  existence  of  a  great  Aramaean  people 
called  Nabat,  celebrated  among  the  Arabs  for  their 
knowledge  of  agriculture,  and  of  magic,  astronomy, 
•nedicine,  and  science  (so  called)  generally.  But  we 
lave  stronger  evidence  to  this  effect.  Quatremfere 
introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  learned  world  the 
mnst  important  relic  of  that  people's  literature,  a 
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treatise  on  Nabat  agriculture.  A  study  of  an  inv 
perfect  copy  of  that  work,  which  unfortunately  waf 
all  he  could  gain  access  to,  induced  him  to  date  it 
about  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  or  cir.  B.  c 
GOO.  M.  (yhwolson,  professor  of  oriental  languages 
at  St.  Petersburg,  wno  had  shown  himself  fitted  for 
the  inquiry  by  his  treatise  on  the  Sabians  and  their 
religion  {Die  Ssabicr  und  dvr  Ssnbismus),  has  since 
made  that  book  a  sulyect  of  special  study;  and  in 
his  Remains  of  Ancient  Bnbyhnian  Literature  in 
Arabic  Translations  {Ueber  die  Utberreste  der 
Alt-Babijlimischen  Liferatttr  in  Arabisc/ien  Ueber- 
setzunf/en,  St.  Petersburg,  1859),  he  has  published 
the  results  of  his  inquiry.  Those  results,  while 
they  establish  all  M.  Quatremere  had  advanced 
respecting  the  existence  of  the  Nabat,  go  far  beyond 
him  both  hi  the  antiquity  and  the  importance  M. 
Chwolson  claims  for  that  people.  ICwald,  however, 
in  1857,  stated  some  grave  causes  for  doubting  this 
antiquity,  and  again  in  1859  (both  papers  appeared 
in  the  Goetthujische  r/ele/irte  Anzeiyen)  repeated 
moderately  but  decidedly  his  misgivings.  M.  Kenan 
followed  on  the  same  side  {Journ.  de  C  Institut,  Ap.- 
May,  I860);  and  more  recently,  IM.  de  Gutschmid 
{Zeitschrift  d.  Deutsch.  Morytnliind.  Geselkchnft, 
XV.  1-100)  has  attacked  the  whole  theory  in  a 
lengthy  essay.  The  limits  of  this  Dictionary  forbid 
us  to  do  more  than  recapitulate,  as  shortly  as  pos- 
sible, the  bearings  of  this  remarkable  inquhy,  as 
far  as  they  relate  to  the  subject  of  the  article. 

The  remains  of  the  literature  of  the  Nabat  con- 
sist of  four  works,  one  of  them  a  fragment:  the 
"  Book  of  Nabat  Agriculture "  (already  men- 
tioned); the  "Book  of  Poisons;"  the  "Book  of 
Tenkeloosha  the  Babylonian;  "  and  the  "Book  of 
the  Secrets  of  the  Sun  and  INIoon "  (Chwolson, 
Ueberreste,-[>^.1Q,  11).  They  purport  to  have 
been  translated,  in  the  year  904,  by  Aboo-Bekr 
Ahmad  Ibn-'Alee  the  Chaldean  of  Kisseen,«  better 
known  as  Ibn-  Wahsheeyeh.  The  "  Book  of  Nabat 
Agriculture"  was,  according  to  the  Arab  trans- 
lator, commenced  by  I3fcglireeth,  continued  by  Yan- 
bushiidh,  and  completed  by  Kuthamee.  Chwolson, 
disregarding  the  dates  assigned  to  these  authors  by 
the  translator,  thinks  that  the  earliest  lived  some 
2500  years  n.  c,  the  second  some  300  or  400  years 
later,  and  Kuthamee,  to  whom  he  ascribes  the  chief 
authorship  (Ibn-Wahsheeyeh  says  he  was  little 
more  than  editor),  at  the  earliest  under  the  6th 
king  of  a  Canaanite  dynasty  mentioned  in  the 
book,  which  dynasty  Chwolson  —  with  Bunsen  — 
makes  the  same  as  the  5tli  (or  Arabian)  dynasty 
of  Berosus  (Chwolson,  Utberreste^  p.  68,  Ac., 
Bunsen,  Egypt,  iii.  432,  &c. :  Cory's  Ancient  Fray 
ments,  2d  ed.  p.  60),  or  of  the  13th  century  b.  c. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  he  rejects  most  of  M. 
Quatremere's  reasons  for  placing  the  work  in  the 
time  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  It  is  remarkable  that 
that  great  king  is  not  mentioned,  and  the  author 
or  authors  were,  it  is  argued  by  Chwolson,  ignorant 
not  only  of  the  existence  of  Christianity,  but  of 
the  kingdom  and  faith  of  Israel.  While  these  and 
other  reasons,  if  granted,  strengthen  M.  Chwolson's 
case  for  the  antiquity  of  the  work,  on  the  other 
hand  it  is  urged  that  even  neglecting  the  diffi- 
culties attending  an  Arab's  translating  so  ancient 
a  writing  (and  we  reject  altogether  the  supposition 
that  it  was  modernized  as  being  without  a  parallel 
at  least  in  Arabic  hterature),  and  conceding  thai 

a  Or  Keysee.     See  Chwolson,  Ueberreste,  p.  8,  tooi 
note.     De  Laoy's  'Abd-el-LaUef,  p.  481. 
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he  was  of  Chaldaean  or  Nabat  race  —  xe  encounter 
tbrmidable  intrinsic  difficulties.  Tlie  book  con- 
tains mentions  of  personages  bearing  names  closely 
resembling  tbose  of  Adam,  Seth,  Enoch,  Noah, 
Shem,  Niinrod,  and  Abraham;  and  M.  Chwolson 
himself  is  forced  to  confess  that  the  particulars 
related  of  them  are  in  some  respects  similar  to  those 
recorded  of  the  Biblical  patriarchs.  If  this  diffi- 
culty proves  insurmountable,  it  shows  that  the 
author  borrowed  from  the  Bible,  or  from  late  Jews, 
wid  destroys  the  claim  of  an  extreme  antiquity. 
Other  apparent  evidences  of  the  same  kind  are 
not  wanting.  Such  are  the  mentions  of  Ermeesa 
llermes),  Agathadeemoon  (Agathodaemon),  Tara- 
muz  (Adonis),  and  Yoontin  (lonians).  It  is  even 
%  question  whether  the  work  should  not  be  dated 
several  centuries  after  the  commencement  of  our 
era.  Anachronisms,  it  is  asserted,  abound;  geo- 
graphical, linguistic  (the  use  of  late  words  and 
phrases),  historical,  and  religious  (such  as  the  traces 
of  Hellenism,  as  shown  in  the  mention  of  Hermes, 
etc.,  and  influences  to  be  ascribed  to  Neoplatonism). 
The  whole  style  is  said  to  be  modern,  wanting  the 
rugged  vigor  of  antiquity  (this,  however,  is  a  deli- 
cate issue,  to  be  tried  only  by  the  ripest  scholar- 
siiip).  And  while  Chwolson  dates  the  oldest  part 
of  the  Book  of  Agriculture  b.  c.  2500,  and  the 
Book  of  Tenkelooshii  in  the  1st  century,  A.  D.  at 
the  latest  (p.  13G ),  lienan  asserts  that  the  two  are 
so  similar  as  to  preclude  the  notion  of  their  being 
separated  by  any  great  interval  of  time  {Journal 
de  l'  [nstitut). 

Although  Quatrem6re  recovered  the  broad  out- 
lines of  the  religion  and  language  of  the  Nabat,  a 
more  extended  knowledge  of  these  points  hangs 
mainly  on  the  genuineness  or  spuriousness  of  the 
work  of  Kutharaee.  If  M.  Chwolson's  theory  be 
correct,  that  people  present  to  us  one  of  the  most 
ancient  forms  of  idolatry;  and  by  their  writings 
we  can  trace  the  origin  and  rise  of  successive 
phases  of  pantheism,  and  the  roots  of  the  compli- 
cated forms  of  idolatry,  heresy,  and  philosophical 
'.nfldelity,  which  abound  in  the  old  seats  of  the 
A-ramaean  race.     At  present,  we  may  conclude  that 

i      ^ 
they  were  Sabians  (Oj-ajLo),"  at  least  in  late 

times,  as  Sabeism  succeeded  the  older  religions; 
and  their  doctrines  seem  to  have  approached  (how 
nearly  a  further  knowledge  of  these  obscure  sub- 
jects will  show)  those  of  the  Menda'ees,  Mendaites, 
or  (Jnostics.  Their  language  presents  similar  diffi- 
culties; according  to  M.  Chwolson,  it  is  the  ancient 
language  of  Babylonia.  A  cautious  criticism  would 
(till  we  know  more)  assign  it  a  place  as  a  compara- 
tively modern  dialect  of  Syro-Chaldee  (comp.  Qua- 
tremcre,  Mem.  100-103). 

Thus,  if  M.  Chwolson's  results  are  accepted, 
the  Book  of  Nabat  Agriculture  exhibits  to  us  an 
ancient  civilization,  before  that  of  the  Greeks,  and 
at  least  as  old  as  that  of  the  l^gyptians,  of  a  great 
and  powerful  nation  of  remote  antiquity;  mak- 
ing us  acquainted  with  sages  hitherto  unknown, 
and  with  the  religions  and  sciences  they  either 
founded  or  advanced;  and  throwing  a  flood  of 
light  on  what  has  till  now  been  one  of  the  darkest 
pages  of  the  world's  history.  But  until  the  orig- 
inal text  of  Kuthdmee's  treatise  is  published,  we 
must  withhold  our  acceptance  of  facts  so  startling. 
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o  Sabi-oon  is  commonly  held  by  the  Arabs  to  signify 
oiiginally  "Apostates." 
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and  regard  the  antiquity  ascribed  to  it  even  bj 
Quatrem^re  as  extremely  doubtful.  It  is  sufli- 
cient  for  the  present  to  know  that  the  most  im- 
portant facts  advanced  by  the  latter  —  the  most 
important  when  regarded  by  sober  criticism  —  are 
supported  by  the  results  of  the  later  inquiries  of 
M.  Chwolson  and  others  It  remains  for  us  to 
state  the  grounds  for  connecting  the  Nabat  with 
the  Nabathaeans. 

As  the  Arabs  speak  of  the  Nabat  as  Syrians,  so 
conversely  the  Greeks  and  Romans  knew  the  Na- 
bathaeans {oi  Na^arraToi  and  Nafiaraioi,  LXX. : 
Alex.  Na/Sareoj ;  Nabuthaei,  Vulg. :  'AiraTaioiy  or 
NairaToioiy  Vt.  vi.  7,  §  21;  Na^Siroi,  Suid.  s.  v.: 
Nabathie)  as  Arabs.  While  the  inhabitants  of 
the  peninsula  were  comparative  strangers  to  the 
classical  writers,  and  very  little  was  known  of  the 
further-removed  peoples  of  Chaldaea  and  Mesopo- 
tamia, the  Nabathaeans  bordered  the  well-known 
Egyptian  and  Syrian  provinces.  The  nation  was 
famous  for  its  wealth  and  commerce.  Even  when, 
by  the  decline  of  its  trade  (diverted  through  Egypt), 
its  prosperity  waned,  Fetra  is  still  mentioned  as  a 
centre  of  the  trade  both  of  the  Sabaeans  of  South- 
ern Arabia  [Sheba]  and  the  Gerrhaeans  on  the 
Persian  Gulf.  It  is  this  extension  across  the  desert 
that  most  clearly  connects  the  Nabathaean  colony 
with  the  birthplace  of  the  nation  in  Chaldaea. 
The  notorious  trade  of  Petra  across  the  well- 
trodden  desert-road  to  the  Pereian  gulf  is  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  presence  of  this  colony ;  just  as 
traces  of  Abrahamic  peoples  [Dedan,  etc.]  are 
found,  demonstrably,  on  the  shores  of  that  sea  on 
the  east,  and  on  the  borders  of  Palestine  on  the 
west,  while  along  the  northern  limits  of  the  Ara- 
bian peninsula  remains  of  the  caravan  stations  still 
exist.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  the  existence 
of  this  great  stream  of  commerce,  from  remote 
times,  until  the  opening  of  the  Egyptian  route 
gradually  destroyed  it.  Josephus  {Ant.  i.  12,  §  4) 
speaks  of  Nabataea  (No/Sarata,  Strab  ;  Na^arTjv^, 
Joseph.)  as  embracing  the  country  from  the  Eu- 
phrates to  the  Ked  Sea  —  i.  e.  Petraea  and  all  the 
desert  east  of  it.  The  Nabat  of  the  Arabs,  how- 
ever, are  described  as  famed  for  agriculture  and 
science;  in  these  respects  offering  a  contrast  to  the 
Nabathaeans  of  Petra,  who  were  found  by  the 
expedition  sent  by  Antigonus  (b.  c.  312)  to  be 
dwellers  in  tents,  pastoral,  and  conducting  the 
trade  of  the  desert;  but  in  the  Red  Sea  again  they 
were  piratical,  and  by  sea-faring  qualities  showed 
a  non-Semitic  character. 

We  agree  with  M.  Quatremfere  {Mem.  p.  81), 
while  rejecting  other  of  his  reasons,  that  the  civili 
zation  of  the  Nabathaeans  of  Petra,  far  advanced 
on  that  of  the  surrounding  Arabs,  is  not  easily  ex- 
plained except  by  supposing  them  to  be  a  different 
people  from  those  Arabs.  A  remarkable  confirma- 
tion of  this  supposition  is  found  in  the  character 
of  the  buildings  of  Petra,  which  are  unhke  any- 
thing constructed  by  a  purely  Semitic  race.  Archi- 
tecture is  a  characteristic  of  Aryan  or  mixed 
races.  In  Southern  Arabia,  Nigritians  and  Sem- 
ites (Joktanites)  together  built  huge  edifices;  so  in 
Babylonia  and  Assyria,  and  so  too  in  Egypt,  mixed 
races  left  this  unmistakable  mark.  [Arabia.] 
Petra,  while  it  is  wanting  in  tlie  colossal  featurea 
of  those  more  ancient  remains,  is  yet  unmistakably 
foreign  to  an  unmixed  Semitic  race.  Further,  the 
subjects  of  the  literature  of  the  Nabat,  which  are 
scientific  and  industrial,  are  not  such  as  are  found 
i  in  the  writings  of  pure  Semite*  or  Aryan*,  as  Renan 
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{Hist,  des  Lnngues  SeiuUujues,  p.  227)  has  well 
observed;  and  he  points,  as  we  have  above,  to  a 
forei<;n  ("  Couschite,"  or  partly  Nigritian)  settle- 
ment in  Babylonia.  It  is  noteworthy  tiiat  'Abd- 
sl-l^ateef  (at  the  end  of  the  fourth  section  of  liis 
first  book,  or  treatise,  see  De  Lacy's  ed.)  likens  the 
Copts  in  Egypt  (a  mixed  race)  to  the  Nabat  in 
El-'Irak. 

From  most  of  these,  and  other  considerations,^ 
we  think  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
Nabatliajans  of  Arabia  Petrsea  were  the  same  peo- 
ple as  the  Nabat  of  Chalda;a;  though  at  what 
ancient  epoch  the  western  settlement  was  formed 
remains  unkncwn.*  That  it  was  not  of  any  im- 
portance until  after  the  Captivity  appears  from  the 
notices  of  the  inbabitants  of  Edom  in  the  canonical 
books,  and  their  absolute  silence  respecting  the 
Nabathseans,  except  (if  Nebaioth  be  identified  with 
them)  the  passage  in  Isaiah  (Ix.  7). 

The  Nabathseans  were  allies  of -the  Jews  after  the 
Captivity,  and  Judas  the  Maccabee,  with  Jonathan, 
while  at  war  with  the  Edomites,  came  on  them 
three  days  south  of  Jordan  (1  INIacc.  v.  3,  24,  &c. ; 
Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  8,  §  3),  and  afterwards  "Jona- 
than had  sent  his  brother  John,  a  captain  of  the 
people,  to  pray  his  friends  the  Nabathites  that 
they  might  leave  with  them  their  carriage,  which 
was  much"  (ix.  35,  36).  Diod.  Sic.  gives  much 
information  regarding  them,  and  so  too  Strabo, 
from  the  expedition  under  vElius  Gallus,  the  object 
of  which  was  defeated  by  the  treachery  of  the 
Nabathasans  (see  the  Diet,  of'  Geography,  to  which 
the  history  of  Nabataea  in  classical  times  properly 
belongs). 

Lastly,  did  the  Nabathseans,  or  Nabat,  derive 
their  name,  and  were  they  in  part  descended,  from 
Nebaioth,  son  of  Ishmael?  Josephus  says  that 
Nabataea  was  inhabited  by  the  twelve  sons  of  Ish- 
mael; and  Jerome,  "Nebaioth  omnis  regio  ab  E!u- 
phrate  usque  ad  Mare  Kubrum  Nabathena  usque 
hodie  dicitur,  quae  pars  Arabise  est  "  (  Comment,  in 
Gren.  xxv.  13).  Quatrem^re  rejects  the  identifica- 
tion for  an  etymological  reason  —  the  change  of 

n  to  Jo '  but  this  change  is  not  unusual  ;  in 
words  Anibicized  from  the  Greek,  the  like  change 
of  T  generally  occurs.  Kenan,  on  the  other  hand, 
accepts  it;  regarding  Nebaioth,  after  his  manner, 
merely  as  an  ancient  name  unconnected  with  the 
Biblical  history.     The  Arabs   call  Nebaioth,  Nii- 

bit  (ooLi),  and  do  not  connect  him  with  the 

Nabat,  to  whom  they  give  a  different  descent ;  but 
all  their  Abrahamic  genealogies  come  from  late 
Jews,  and  are  utterly  untrustworthy.  When  we 
remember  the  darkness  that  enshrouds  the  early 
history  of  the  "  sons  of  the  concubines  "  after  they 
were  sent  into  the  east  country,  we  hesitate  to  deny 
a  relationship  between  peoples  whose  names  are 
strikingly  similar,  dwelling  in  the  same  tract.  It  is 
possible  that  Nebaioth  went  to  the  far  east,  to  the 
country  of  his  grandfather  Abraham,  intermarried 


«  We  have  not  entered  into  the  subject  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Nabathseans.  The  little  that  is  known 
of  it  tends  to  strengthen  the  theory  of  the  Chaldaean 
origin  of  that  people.  The  Due  de  Luynes,  la  a  paper 
on  the  coins  of  the  latter  in  the  Revue  Numismatique 
(nouv.  serie,  iii.  1858),  adduces  facts  to  show  that  they 

tailed  themselves  Nabat   Tt^lS. 

t  It  is  remarkable  that,  while  remnauto  of  the  Nabat 
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with  the  Chalda;ans,  and  gave  birth  to  a  i.iixe*l 
race,  the  Nabat.  Instances  of  ancient  tribes  adopt- 
ing the  name  of  more  modern  ones,  with  which  they 
have  become  fused,  are  frequent  in  the  history  of  the 
Arabs  (see  Midian,  foot-note);  but  we  think  it  \b 
also  admissible  to  hold  that  Nebaioth  was  so  named 
by  the  sacred  historian  because  he  intermarried 
with  the  Nabat.  It  is,  however,  safest  to  leave  un- 
settled the  identification  of  Nebaioth  and  Nabat 
until  another  link  lie  added  to  the  chain  that  at 
present  seems  to  connect  them.  E.  S.  P. 

NEBAL'LAT  (tCibs?  [perh.  pryectim,  ^ur^ 
Dietr.;  hard^Jirm  soil,  Fiifst]  :  Vat.  [Rom.  Altx  J 
omit;  Alex,  [rather,  FA.=^]  Na/SaAAor:  NebnUut), 
a  town  of  Benjamin,  one  of  those  which  the  Bt-o- 
jamites  reoccupied  after  the  Captivity  (Neh.  xi.  34), 
but  not  mentioned  in  the  original  catalogue  of  allot- 
ment (comp.  Josh,  xviii.  11-28).  It  is  here  named 
with  Zeboim,  Lod,  and  Ono.  Lod  is  Lydda,  the 
modern  Ludd,  and  Ono  not  impossibly  Kejr  Anna, 
four  miles  to  the  north  of  it.  East  of  these,  and 
forming  nearly  an  eqvulateral  triangle  with  them,«? 
is  Beit  Nebdla  (Hob.  ii.  232),  which  is  possibly  the 
hcum  ienens  of  the  ancient  village.  Another  place 
of  very  nearly  the  same  name,  Bir  Nebdla,  lies  to 
the  east  of  el-Jib  ((iibeon),  and  within  half  a  mile 
of  it.  This  would  also  be  within  the  territory  of 
Benjamin,  and  although  further  removed  from  Lod 
and  Ono,  yet  if  Zeboim  should  on  investigation 
prove  (as  is  not  impossible)  to  be  in  one  of  the 
wadies  which  penetrate  the  eastern  side  of  this  dis- 
trict and  lead  down  to  the  Jordan  Valley  (comp.  1 
Sam.  xiii.  18),  then,  in  that  case,  this  situation 
might  not  be  unsuitable  for  Neballat.  G. 

NE'BAT  {^^■^'^  [view,  aspect,  Ges.:  cultiva- 
tion "i  Fiirst] :  NaySar ;  [Vat.  in  1  K.  NojSaO  and 
NajSar,  elsewhere  NaySar :]  Nabat,  but  Nabath  in 
1  K.  xi.).  Tiie  father  of  Jeroboam,  whose  name  is 
only  preserved  in  connection  with  that  of  his  dis- 
tinguished son  (1  K.  xi.  26,  xii.  2,  15,  xv.  1,  xvi. 
3,  26,  31,  xxi.  22,  xxii.  52;  2  K.  iii.  3,  ix.  9,  x. 
29,  xiii.  2,  11,  xiv.  24,  xv.  9,  18,  24,  28,  xvii.  21, 
xxiii.  15;  2  Chr.  ix.  29,  x.  2,  15,  xiii.  6).  He  is 
described  as  an  Ephrathite,  or  Ephraimite,  of  Zereda 
in  the  Jordan  Valley,  and  appears  to  have  died  while 
his  son  was  young.  The  Jewish  tradition  preserved 
in  Jerome  (  Qucesl.  IJebr.  in  lib.  Reg. )  identifies 
him  with  Shimei  of  Gera,  who  was  a  Benjamite. 
[Jeroboam.] 

NE'BO,  MOUNT  O^rnn  IMmntNeho, 
i.  e.,  a  heatlien  god  =  Mercury]  :  opos  "Na^av :  mom 
Nebo).  The  mountain  from  which  Moses  tcck  his 
first  and  last  view  of  the  Promised  Land  (Deut. 
xxxii.  49,  xxxiv.  1).  It  is  so  minutely  described, 
that  it  would  seem  impossible  not  to  recognize  it: 
in  the  land  of  Moab;  facing  Jericho;  the  head  or 
svmimit  of  a  mountain  called  the  Pisgah,  which 
again  seems  to  have  formed  a  portion  of  the  gen- 
eral range  of  the  "mountains  of  Abarim."  Ita 
position  is  further  denoted  by  the  mention  of  the 
valley  (or  perhaps  more  correctly  the  ravine)  in 


are  mentioned  by  trustworthy  Arab  writers  as  existing 
in  their  own  day,  no  Arab  record  connecting  that  peo- 
ple with  Petra  has  been  found.  Caussin  believes  thi« 
to  have  arisen  from  the  ChaldsBan  speech  of  the  Nabac 
thseans,  and  their  corruption  of  Arabic  (Essai  vu> 
VHist.  des  Arabes  ai-ant  fhiamisme,  i.  38). 

c  Schwarz  (p.  134),  with  less  than  usual  accuracy 
places  "  Beth-Niiballa  ''  at  "  five  miles  soutn  of  item 
leh."    It  is  really  about  that  distaaco  N.  £.  of   * 
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rbich  Moses  was  buried,  and  wliich  was  apparently 
jne  of  the  clefts  of  the  mount  itseh"  (xxxii.  50)  — 
« the  ravine  in  the  land  of  Moab  facing  Beth-Peor  " 
(xxxiv.  G).  And  yet,  notwithstanding  the  minute- 
ness of  this  description,  no  one  has  yet  succeeded 
in  pointing  out  any  spot  which  answers  to  Nebo. 
Viewed  from  the  western  side  of  Jordan  (the  nearest 
point  at  which  most  travellers  are  able  to  view 
them)  the  mountains  of  Moab  present  the  appear- 
ance of  a  wall  or  cliff,  the  upper  line  of  which  is 
almost  straight  and  horizontal.  "  There  is  no  peak 
or  point  perceptibly  higher  than  the  rest;  but  all  is 
one  apparently  level  line  of  summit  without  peaks 
or  gaps  "  (Rob.  Bibl.  Ees.  i.  570).  "  On  ne  distingue 
pas  un  sommet,  pas  la  moindre  cinie;  seulement  on 
aper9oit,  9a  et  la,  de  legeres  inflexions,  comme  si 
la  main  dupeintre  qui  n  trace  cette  ligne  liorizon- 
tale  &ur  le  del  eut  tremble  dans  quelques  endroits  " 
(Chateaubriand,  Itineraire,  part  3).  "  Possibly," 
continues  Kobinson,  "on  travelling  among  these 
mountains,  some  isolated  point  or  summit  might 
be  found  answering  to  the  position  and  character 
of  Nebo."  Two  such  points  have  been  named. 
(1.)  Seetzen  (March  17,  1806;  Reise,  vol.  i.  408) 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  suggest  the  Dschib- 
balAttarus  (between  the  Wady  Zerka-Main  and  the 
Arnon,  3  miles  below  the  former,  and  10  or  12 
south  of  Heshbon)  as  the  Nebo  of  Moses.  In  this 
he  is  followed  (though  probably  without  any  com- 
munication) by  Burckhardt  (July  14,  1812),  who 
mentions  it  as  the  highest  point  in  that  locality, 
and  therefore  probably  "  Mount  Nebo  of  the  Scrip- 
ture." This  is  adopted  by  Irby  and  Mangles, 
though  with  hesitation  {Travels,  June  8,  1818). 

(2.)  The  other  elevation  above  the  general  sum- 
mit level  of  these  highlands  is  the  Jebel  '  Osha,  or 
Ausha\  or  Jebel  el-Jil'dd,  "  the  highest  point  in 
bII  the  eastern  mountains,"  «'  overtopping  the  whole 
of  the  Belkaj  and  rising  about  3000  feet  above  the 
Ghor''  (Burckhardt,  July  2,  1812;  Robinson,  i. 
527  note,  570). 

But  these  eminences  are  alike  wanting  in  one 
riiain  essential  of  the  Nebo  of  the  Scripture,  which 
is  stated  to  have  been  "  facing  Jericho,"  words 
which  in  the  widest  interpretation  must  imply  that 
it  was  "  some  elevation  immediately  over  the  last 
stage  of  the  Jordan,"  while  '  Oshn  and  Attarus  are 
equally  remote  in  opposite  directions,  the  one  15 
miles  north,  the  other  15  miles  south  of  a  line 
drawn  eastward  from  Jericho.  Another  requisite 
for  the  identification  is,  that  a  view  should  be  ob- 
tainable from  the  summit,  corresponding  to  that 
prospect  over  the  whole  land  which  Moses  is  said 
to  have  had  from  Mount  Nebo:  even  though,  as 
Professor  Stanley  has  remarked  {S.  cf  P.  301),  that 
was  a  view  which  in  its  full  extent  must  have  been 
imagined  rather  than  actually  seen.«  The  view  from 
Jebel  .7^7'rtrfhas  been  briefly  described  by  Mr.  Porter 
(Handb.  309),  though  without  reference  to  the 
possibility  of  its  being  Nebo.  Of  that  from  Jebel 
Attarus,  no  description  is  extant,  for,  almost  in- 
credible as  it  seems,  none  of  the  travellers  above 
named,  although  they  believed  it  to  be  Nebo,  ap- 
pear to  have  made  any  attempt  to  deviate  so  far 
I'rom  their  route  as  to  ascend  an  eminence,  which, 
if  their  conjectures  be  correct,  must  be  the  most 
interesting  spot  in  the  world.  G 
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«  This  view  was  probably  identical  with  that  seen 
Dy  Balaam  (Num.  xxiii.  14).  It  is  beautifully  drawn 
•nt  in  defail  by  Prof.  Stanley  (A'.  Sf  P.  299). 


*  It  is  a  pleasure  to  add,  that  since  the  date  of 
the  preceding  article,  the  lost  Nebo  from  which 
Moses  beheld  the  land  of  promise,  just  before  his 
death,  has  in  all  probability  been  identified.  De 
Saulcy  may  have  singled  out  the  right  summit,  but 
he  did  not  verify  his  conjecture,  and  we  are  mainly 
indebted  to  Mr.  Tristram  for  the  discovery.  This 
traveller  ascended  one  of  the  ridges  or  "  brows  "  of 
the  Abarim  or  Moab  Mountains,  on  the  east  of  the 
Jordan,  which  in  its  position  and  the  wide  prospect 
which  it  commands  agrees  remarkaoly  with  the 
Biblical  account.  It  is  about  three  miles  southwest 
of  f/es/ibdn  (Heshbon),  and  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
due  west  of  Main  (Baal-Meon).  It  overlooks  the 
mouth  of  the  Jordan,  "  over  against  Jericho  " 
(Deut.  xxxiv.  1),  and  the  gentle  slope  of  its  sidi«a 
may  well  answer  to  "  the  field  of  Zophim  "  (Nun\, 
xxiii.  14).  It  is  not  an  isolated  peak,  but  one  of 
"  a  succession  of  bare  turf-clad  eminences,  so  linked 
together  that  the  depressions  between  them  were 
mere  hollows  rather  than  valleys."  It  is  "the 
highest  "  of  these,  which  differ,  however,  so  little 
that  Mr.  Tristram  thought  it  impossible  "  to  pitch 
upon  the  exact  Pisgah  with  certainty." 

It  must  be  left  to  the  traveller's  own  words  to 
describe  the  magnificent  panorama  which  lies  spread 
out  before  the  eye  from  this  summit. 

"  The  altitude  of  the  brow  cannot  be  less  than 
4,500  feet,  so  completely  does  it  overlook  the  heights 
of  Hebron  and  of  Central  Judaea.  To  the  eastward, 
as  we  turned  round,  the  ridge  seemed  gently  to  slope 
for  two  or  three  miles,  when  a  few  small  ruin-clad 
'  tells '  or  hillocks  {Heshbdn,  Main,  and  others) 
broke  the  monotony  of  the  outline;  and  then, 
sweeping  forth,  rolled  in  one  vast  unbroken  expanse 
the  goodly  Belka  —  one  boundless  plain,  stretching 
far  into  Arabia,  till  lost  in  the  horizon  —  one  waving 
ocean  of  corn  and  grass.  Well  may  the  Arabs  boast, 
'  Thou  canst  not  find  a  country  like  the  Belka.' 
.  ...  As  the  eye  turned  southwards  towards  the 
line  of  the  ridge  on  which  we  were  clustered,  the 
peak  of  Jebel  SIdhdii  just  stood  out  behind  Jebel 
Attarus,  which  opened  to  reveal  to  us  the  situation 
of  Kerak,  though  not  its  walls.  Beyond  and  behind 
these,  sharply  rose  Mounts  Hor  and  Seir,  and  the 
rosy  granite  peaks  of  Arabia  faded  away  into  the 
distance  towards  Akabah.  Still  turning  westwards, 
in  front  of  us,  two  or  three  lines  of  ten-aces  reduced 
the  height  of  the  plateau  as  it  descended  to  the 
Dead  Sea,  the  western  outline  of  which  we  could 
trace,  in  its  full  extent,  from  Usdum  to  Feshkhah. 
It  lay  like  a  long  strip  of  molten  metal,  with  the 
sun  mirrored  on  its  surface,  waving  and  undulating 
on  its  further  edge,  unseen  on  its  eastern  limits,  as 
though  poured  from  some  deep  cavern  beneath  our 
feet.  There,  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  line,  a 
break  in  the  ridge  and  a  green  spot  below  marked 
Engedi,  the  nest  once  of  the  Kenite,  now  of  the 
wild  goat.  The  fortress  of  Masada  and  jagjred 
Shukif  rose  above  the  niountain-hne,  but  still  far 
below  us,  and  lower,  too,  than  the  ridge  of  Hebron, 
wliich  we  could  trace,  as  it  lifted  gradually  from 
the  southwest,  as  far  as  Bethlehem  and  Jerusalem. 
The  buildings  of  Jerusalem  we  could  not  see,  though 
all  the  familiar  points  in  the  neighborhood  were  at 
once  identified.  There  was  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
with  the  church  at  its  top,  the  gap  in  the  hills 
leading  up  from  Jericho,  and  the  rounded  height* 
of  Benjamin  on  its  other  side.  Still  turning  north- 
ward, the  eye  was  riveted  by  the  deep  Ghor,  with 
the  rich  greer  islets  of  Ain  Stdtdn  and  Ain  Duk  — 
the  twin  oases,  nestling,  as  it  were,  under  the  waU  ii 
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Quarojitania  [the  traditionary  scene  of  Christ's 
leniptation].  J'here  —  closer  still,  beneath  us — 
had  Israel's  last  camp  extended,  in  front  of  the 
green  fringe  which  peeped  forth  from  under  the 
terraces  in  our  foreground.  The  dark  sinuous  bed 
of  Jordan,  clearly  defined  near  its  mouth,  was  soon 
lost  in  dim  haze.  Then,  looking  over  it,  the  eye 
rested  on  Gerizim's  rounded  top;  and,  further  still, 
opened  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  a  shoulder  of  Car- 
mel,  or  some  other  intervening  height,  just  showing 
to  the  right  of  Gerizim;  while  the  faint  and  distant 
bluish  haze  beyond  it  told  us  that  there  was  the  sea, 
the  utmost  sea.  It  seemed  as  if  but  a  whiff  were 
needed  to  brush  off  the  haze  and  reveal  it  clearly. 
Northwards,  again,  rose  the  distinct  outline  of  un- 
mistakable Tabor,  aided  by  which  we  could  iden- 
tify Gilboa  and  Jebel  Duhy.  Snowy  Hermon's  top 
was  mantled  with  cloud,  and  Lebanon's  highest 
range  must  have  been  exactly  shut  behind  it;  but 
in  front,  due  north  of  us,  stretched  in  long  line 
the  dark  forests  of  Aj'lun,  bold  and  undulating, 
with  the  steep  sides  of  mountains  here  and  there 
whitened  by  cliffs ;  terminating  in  Mount  Gilead, 
behind  es-Salt.  To  the  northeast  the  vast  Hauran 
stretched  beyond,  filling  in  the  horizon  line  to  the 
Belka,  between  which  and  the  Hauran  (Bashan) 
there  seems  to  be  no  natural  line  of  separation. 
The  tall  range  of  Jdiel  Hauran,  behind  Bozrah, 
was  distinctly  visible."  (Land  of  Israel,  pp.  541- 
543,  2d  ed.) 

De  Saulcy  reports  that  he  heard  this  mountain 
(it  seems  to  have  been  this)  called  Nehbeh  (Neb) 
by  the  Arabs ;  but  the  statement  needs  confirma- 
tion. ]VIr.  Tristram  states  his  own  conclusion  thus: 
"  We  were  undoubtedly  on  the  range  of  Nebo, 
among  the  highlands  of  Abarim,  and  in  selecting 
this  highest  point,  the  crest  just  west  of  Main,  we 
might  reasonably  flatter  ourselves  that  we  stood  on 
Pisgah's  top."  [Nebo.]  Mr.  Grove,  who  in  the 
above  article  rejects  all  previous  claims  to  the  iden- 
tification of  this  Nebo,  admits  now  (Clark's  Bible 
Atlas,  p.  104),  that  "probably"  Jebel  Nebbah  is 
the  mount  in  question.  The  difBeulty  in  regard  to 
the  possibility  of  seeing  so  far  has  been  exagger- 
ated. An  oriental  atmosphere,  as  compared  with 
our  own,  has  a  transparency  which  is  marvelous. 
Dr.  Thomson,  who  has  dwelt  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  amid  the  scenery  of  Lebanon,  says 
{Land  and  Book,  i.  p.  18)  that  he  can  show 
"  many  a  Pisgah  in  Lebanon  and  Hermon  from 
which  the  view  is  far  more  extensive  "  than  that 
3n  which  the  eye  of  Moses  rested  as  he  looked 
abroad  from  Nebo.  We  are  to  remember,  too,  that, 
though  tht"  Hebrew  lawgiver  was  a  hundred  and 
twenty  years  old  when  he  died,  we  are  expressly 
told  that  "  his  eye  was  not  dim  nor  his  natural 
force  abated  "  (Ueut.  xxxiv.  7).  H. 
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and  Nabo. )  A  town  on  the  eastern  side  af  Jordao, 
situated  in  the  pastoral  country  (Num.  xxxii.  3) 
one  of  those  which  were  taken  possession  of  and 
rebuilt  by  the  tribe  of  Keuben  (ver.  ;38).«  In  these 
lists  it  is  associated  with  Kirjathaim  and  Baal- 
meon  or  Beon ;  and  in  another  record  (1  Chr.  v.  8', 
with  Aroer,  as  marking  one  extremity,  possibly  the 
west,  of  a  principal  part  of  the  tribe.  In  the  re- 
markable prophecy  adopted''  by  Isaiah  (xv.  2)  and 
Jeremiah  (xlviii.  1,  22)  concerning  Moab,  Nebo  is 
mentioned  in  the  same  connection  as  before,  though 
no  longer  an  Israelite  town,  but  in  the  hands  of 
Moab.  It  does  not  occur  in  the  catalogue  of  th« 
towns  of  Reuben  in  Joshua  (xiii.  15-23);  but 
whether  this  is  an  accidental  omission,  or  whethei 
it  appears  under  another  name  —  according  to  the 
statement  of  Num.  xxxii.  38,  that  the  Israelitee 
changed  the  names  of  the  heathen  cities  they  re- 
tained in  this  district  —  is  uncertain.  In  the  cwc 
of  Nebo,  which  was  doubtless  called  after  the  deity  ^ 
of  that  name,  there  would  be  a  double  reason  for 
such  a  change  (see  Josh,  xxiii.  7). 

Neither  is  there  anything  to  show  whether  there 
was  a  connection  between  Nebo  the  town  and 
Mount  Nebo.  The  notices  of  liusebius  and  Jerome 
(Onomastmm)  are  confused,  but  they  at  least  de- 
note that  the  two  were  distinct  and  distant  from 
each  other.*'  The  town  (Na)8c6/)  and  "  Nabo  ")  they 
identify  with  Nobah  or  Kenath,  and  locate  it  8 
miles  south*  of  Heshbon,  where  the  ruins  of  el^FIa- 
bis  appear  to  stand  at  present ;  while  the  mountain 
(Nakav  and  "  Naban  ")  is  stated  to  be  6  miles  east 
(Jer.)  or  west  (Eus.)  from  the  same  spot. 

In  the  list  of  places  south  of  es-Salt  given  by 
Dr.  Robinson  {Bibl.  lies.  1st  ed.  vol.  iii.  A  pp.  170) 
one  occurs  named  Neba,  which  may  possibly  be 
identical  with  Nebo,  but  nothing  is  known  of  its 
situation  or  of  the  character  of  the  spot. 

2.  (NaiSou,  Alex.  Na/Sa?;  in  Neh.  [Rom.  Alex. 
NoiSta,  I'^A.  NaiSem,  Vat.]  Na;8taa:  Nebo.)  The 
children  of  Nebo  (Bene-Nebo)  to  the  number  of 
fifty-two,  are  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
men  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  who  returned  from 
Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Ez.  ii.  29;  Neb.  vii.  33)/. 
Seven  of  them  had  foreign  wives,  whom  they  were 
compelled  to  discard  (Ezr.  x.  43).  The  name  oc- 
curs between  Bethel  and  Ai,  and  Lydda,  which,  if 
we  may  trust  the  arrangement  of  the  list,  implies 
that  it  was  situated  in  the  territory  of  Benjamin  to 
the  N.  W.  of  Jerusalem.  This  is  possibly  the  mod- 
ern Beit-Nubah,  about  12  miles  N.  W.  by  W.  of 
Jerusalem,  8  from  Lydda,  and  close  to  Yalo,  which 
seems  to  be  the  place  mentioned  by  Jerome  ( Onom. 
"  Anab,"  and  "  Anob;  "  and  FpiL  Paulce,  §  8)  as 
Nob  the  city  of  the  priests  (though  that  identification 
is  hardly  admissible),  and  both  in  his  and  latar 
times  known  as  Bethannaba  or  Bettenuble.^ 

It  is  possible  that  this  Nebo  was  an  offshoot  of 


a  The  name  is  omitted  in  this  passage  in  the  Vat- 
ican LXX.     T]  <}  Alex.  MSS.  has  njv  ^afia. 

b  See  Moab,  p.  1984  a. 

c  Selden  (D*^  D  s  Syr.  Synt.  ii.  cap.  12)  assumes  on 
the  authority  of  Uesychius'  interpretation  of  Is.  xv. 
1,  that  Dibon  contained  a  temple  or  sanctuary  of 
Nebo.  But  it  would  appear  that  Nebo  the  place,  and 
not  Nebo  the  divinity,  is  referred  to  in  that  passage. 

d  In  another  passage  {ad  Esaiam,  xv.  2),  Jerome 
ptates  that  the  "  consecrated  idol  of  Chemosh  —  that 
ts,  Belphegor"  —  Baal  Peor,  resided  in  Nebo. 

e  Kenawat,  the  representative  of  Kenath,  is  100 
mUes  N.  S.  of  Uesbbon. 


/  In  Neh.  the  name  is  given  as  the  "  other  Nebo," 
nnS  "lD3  (comp.  Elam),  as  if  two  places  of  that 
name  were  mentioned,  but  this  is  not  the  ease. 

g  The  words  of  William  of  Tyre  (xiv.  8)  are  well 
worth  quoting.  They  are  evidently  those  of  an  eye 
witness.  "  Nobe  qui  hodie  vulgari  appellatione  dicitur 
Bettenuble,  in  descensu  montium,  in  primis  auspidis 
(aspiciis  ?)  campestnum,  via  qua  itur  Liddam  . .  .  .  iM 
enim  in  faucibus  montium  inter  angustias  inevitabilei 
....  Ascalonitis  subitas  irruptiones  illic  facere  co* 
suetis."  Just  as  the  Philistines  did  in  the  time  d 
Saul.  —  Can  this  be  Gob  or  Nob,  where  they  w«»  m 
t  IVeqiiently  encountered  ? 
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JtaA  on  tne  east  of  Jordan ;  in  which  case  we  have 
Miother  town  added  to  those  already  noticed  in  the 
territory  of  Benjamin  which  retain  the  names  of 
foreign  and  heathen  settlers.  [Benjamin,  vol.  i. 
p.  277,  note;  Michmash;  Opiixi.] 

A  town  named  Nomba  is  mentioned  by  the 
LXX.  (not  in  Heb.)  amongst  the  places  in  the 
Bouth  of  Judah  frequented  by  David  (1  Sam.  xxx. 
30),  but  its  situation  forbids  any  attempt  to  iden- 
tify this  with  Nebo.  G> 

NE'BO  (133  [see  above]:  Na)8co,  [Na^aD; 
in  Is.,  Alex.  Aay'wj/:]  Nabo),  which  occurs  both  in 
Isaiah  (xlvi.  1)  and  Jeremiah  (xlviii.  1)  as  the 
name  of  a  Chaldaean  god,  is  a  well-known  deity  of 
the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians.  The  original  na- 
tive name  was,  in  Hamitic  Babylonian,  Nabiu,  in 
Semitic  Babylonian  and  Assyrian,  Nabu.  It  is 
reasonably  conjectured  to  be  connected  with  the 

Hebrew  SUD,  "to  prophesy,"  whence  the  com- 
mon word  M"^^3,  "  prophet  "  (Arab.  Neby).  Nebo 
was  the  god  who  presided  over  learning  and  letters. 


I 


He  ia  called  "  the  far-hearing,"  "  he  who  possesses 
mtelliysnce,"  "  he  who  teaches  or  instructs."  The 
wedge  or  arrow-head  —  the  essential  element  of 
cuneiform  writing  —  appears  to  have  been  his  em- 
'jlem ;  and  hence  he  bore  the  name  of  Tir,  which 
signifies  "  a  shaft  or  arrow."  His  general  character 
corresponds  to  that  of  the  Egyptian  Thoth,  the 
Greek  Hermes,  and  the  Latin  Mercury.  Astro- 
nomically he  is  identified  with  the  planet  nearest 
the  sun,  called  Nebo  also  by  the  Mendaeans,  and 
Tir  by  the  ancient  Persians. 

Nebo  was  of  Babylonian  rather  than  of  Assj-rian 
wigin.     In  the  early  Assyrian  Pantheon  he  occu- 
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pies  a  very  inferior  position,  being  either  omitted 
from  the  lists  altogether,  or  occurring  as  the  laat  of 
the  minor  gods.  The  king  supposed  to  be  Pul 
first  brings  him  prominently  forward  in  Assyria 
and  then  apparently  in  consequence  of  some  pecu 
liar  connection  which  he  himself  had  with  Babylon. 
A  statue  of  Nebo  was  set  up  by  this  monarch  at 
Calah  {Niinrud),  which  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  It  has  a  long  inscription,  written  across 
the  body,  and  consisting  chiefly  of  the  god's  vari- 
ous epithets.  In  Babylonia  Nebo  held  a  prominent 
place  from  an  early  time.  The  ancient  town  of 
Borsippa  was  especially  under  his  protection,  and 
the  great  temple  there  (the  modern  Blrs-Ninirud) 
was  dedicated  to  him  from  a  very  remote  age. 
[Babel,  Toweu  of.]  He  was  the  tutelar  god 
of  the  most  important  Babylonian  kings,  in  whose 
names  the  word  Nabu,  or  Nebo,  appears  as  an 
element:  e.  ff.  Nabo-nassar,  Nabo-polassar,  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and  Nabo-nadius  or  Labynetus;  and 
appears  to  have  been  honored  next  to  Bel-Merodach 
by  the  later  kings.  Nebuchadnezzar  completely 
rebuilt  his  temple  at  Borsippa,  and  called  after  him 
his  famous  seaport  upon  the  Persian  Gulf,  which 
became  known  to  the  Greeks  as  Teredon  or  Diri- 
dotis  —  "given  to  Tir,"  i.  e.  to  Nebo.  The  wor- 
ship of  Nebo  appears  to  have  continued  at  Borsippa 
to  the  3d  or  4th  century  after  Christ,  and  the 
Sabaeans  of  Harran  may  have  preserved  it  even  to 
a  later  date.  (See  the  Essay  On  the  Relujion  of 
the  Babylonians  and  Aasyrinns,  by  Sir  H.  Rawlin- 
son,  in  the  1st  vol.  of  Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  pp 
637-640 ;  and  compare  Norberg's  Onomasticon,  g. 
V.  Nebo,  pp.  98,  99.)  G.  R. 

NEBUCH ADNEZ  ZAR,  or  NEBUCHAD- 
REZ'ZAR  (n^«5"I3:in;,   [n^Hp^n?,]    ot 

"l^KtlTP^^?  :  Na^ovxoBoy6<Top''  Nabuchodono- 
tor),  was  the  greatest  and  most  powerful  of  the 
Babylonian  kings.  His  name,  according  to  the 
native  orthography,  is  read  as  Nahu-kudari-utsur, 
and  is  explained  to  mean  "  Nebo  is  the  protector 
against  misfortune,"  ku/lun  being  connected  with 

the  Hebrew  "nT^lI),  "trouble"  or  "attack,"  and 

tUmr  being  a  participle  from  the  root  'l?^,  "  to 
protect."  The  rai-er  Hebrew  form,  used  by  Jere- 
miah and  Ezekiel,  —  Nebuchadrezzar,  is  thus  very 
close  indeed  to  the  original.  The  Persian  form, 
Nabukudrachara  (Beh.  Jmcr.  col.  i.  par.  16),  is 
less  correct;  while  the  Greek  equivalents  are  some- 
times very  wide  of  the  mark.  Na^ovKodpSaopoSf 
which  was  used  by  Abydenus  and  Megasthenes,  ia 
the  best  of  them;  Na$oKo\dcrapos,  which  appears 
in  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy,  the  worst.  Strabo's 
Ua^OKo^pSa-opos  (xv.  1,  §  6)  and  Berosus's  Nafiou- 
Xo5ov6aopos  lie  between  these  extremes. 

Nebuchadnezzar  was  the  son  and  successor  of 
Nabopolassar,  the  founder  of  the  Babylonian  Em- 
pire. He  appears  to  have  been  of  marriageable 
age  at  the  time  of  his  father's  rebellion  against 
Assyria,  B.  c.  625;  for,  according  to  Abydenus 
(ap.  Euseb.  Chron.  Can.  1.  9),  the  alliance  between 
this  prince  and  the  Median  king  was  cemented  by 
the  betrothal  of  Amuhia,  the  daughter  of  tbs 
latter,  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  Nabopolassar's  son. 
Little  fur<^her  is  known  of  him  during  his  fiither'j 
jfetime.  It  is  suspected,  rather  than  proved,  that 
ne  was  the  leader  of  a  Babylonian  contingent  whicil 
accompanied  Cyaxares  in  his  Lydian  ^var  [Medks] 
by  wlx^se  interposition,  on  the  occasion  of  an  eclipM^ 
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that  war  was  brouglit  to  a  close,"  b.  c.  610.  At  I 
any  rate,  a  lew  years  later,  he  was  i)Iaced  at  the 
head  of  a  Babylonian  army,  and  sent  by  his  father, 
who  was  now  old  and  infirm,  to  chastise  the  inso- 
lence of  riiaraoh-Necho,  king  of  l^^gypt.  This 
prince  had  recently  invaded  Syria,  defeated  Josiah, 
king  of  Judah,  at  Megiddo,  and  reduced  the  wiiole 
tract,  from  Egypt  to  ('archemish  on  the  upper 
Euphrates  [Cahchemish],  which  in  the  partition 
uf  the  Assyrian  territories  on  the  destruction  of 
Nineveh  had  been  assigned  to  Babylon  (2  K.  xxiii. 
29,  30;  Beros.  ap.  Joseph,  c.  Ap.  i.  19).  Necho 
had  held  possession  of  tiiese  countries  for  about 
three  years,  when  (b.  c.  G05)  Nebucliadnezzar  led 
an  army  against  him,  defeated  him  at  Carchemish 
in  a  great  battle  (Jer.  xlvi.  2-12),  recovered  Coele- 
syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Palestine,  took  Jerusalem 
(Dan.  i.  1,  2),  pressed  forward  to  Egypt,  and  was 
engaged  in  that  country  or  upon  its  borders  when 
intelligence  arrived  which  recalled  him  hastily  to 
Babylon.  Nabopolassar,  after  reigning  21  years, 
had  died,  and  the  tlirone  was  vacant :  for  there  is 
no  reason  to  think  that  Nebuchadnezzar,  though 
he  appeared  to  be  the  "  king  of  Babylon  "  to  the 
Jews,  had  really  been  associated  by  his  father.  In 
some  alarm  about  the  succession  he  hurried  back 
to  the  capital,  accompanied  only  by  his  light  troops; 
and  crossing  the  desert,  probably  by  way  of  Tad 
nior  or  Palmyra,  reached  Babylon  before  any  dis- 
turbance had  arisen,  and  entered  peaceably  on  his 
kingdom  (b.  C.  604).  The  bulk  of  the  army,  with 
the  captives  —  Phoenicians,  Syrians,  Egyptians,  and 
Jews — returned  by  the  ordinary  route,  which 
skirted  instead  of  crossing  the  desert.  It  was  at 
this  time  that  Daniel  and  his  companions  were 
brought  to  Babylon,  where  they  presently  grew 
into  favor  with  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  became  per- 
sons of  very  considerable  influence  (Dan.  i.  3-20). 

Within  three  years  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  first 
expedition  into  Syria  and  Palestine,  disaffection 
again  showed  itself  in  those  countries.  Jehoiakim 
—  who,  although  threatened  at  first  with  captivity 
(2  Chr.  XXX vi.  5),  had  been  finally  maintained  on 
the  throne  as  a  Babylonian  vassal  —  after  three 
years  of  service  "turned  and  rebelled  "  against  his 
suzerain,  probably  trusting  to  be  supported  by 
Egypt  (2  K.  xxiv.  1).  Not  long  afterwards  Phoe- 
nicia seems  to  have  broken  into  revolt;  and  the 
Chaldaean  monarch,  who  had  previously  endeavored 
to  subdue  the  disaffected  by  his  generals  {ih.  ver. 
2),  once  more  took  the  field  in  person,  and  marched 
first  of  all  against  Tyre.  Having  invested  that 
city  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign  (Joseph,  c.  Ap. 
i.  21),  and  left  a  portion  of  his  army  there  to  con- 
tinue the  siege,  he  proceeded  against  Jerusalem, 
which  submitted  without  a  struggle.  According 
to  Josephus,  who  is  here  our  chief  authority, 
Nebuchadnezzar  punished  Jehoiakim  with  death 
(Ant.  X.  6,  §  3;  comp.  Jer.  xxii.  18,  19,  and  xxxvi. 
30),  but  placed  his  son  Jehoiachin  upon  the  throne. 
Jehoiachin  reigned  only  three  months;  for,  on  his 
showing  symptoms  of  disaffection,  Nebuchadnezzar 
came  up  against  Jerusalem  for  the  third  time, 
deposed  the  young  prince  (whom  he  carried  to 
Babylon,  together  with  a  large  portion  of  the 
population  of  the  city,  and  the  chief  of  the  Tem- 
ple treasures),  and  made  his  uncle,  Zedekiah,  king 
In  his  room.     Tyre  still  held  out;  and  it  was  not 
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till  the  thirteenth  year  from  the  time  of  its  Ant 
investment  that  the  city  of  merchants  fell  (b.  c 
585).  JCre  this  happened,  Jerusalem  hiul  beer 
totally  destroyed.  This  consunmiation  was  owinf! 
to  the  folly  of  Zedekiah,  who,  despite  the  warnings 
of  Jeremiah,  made  a  treaty  witli  Apries  (Iloplira), 
king  of  Egypt  (Ez.  xvii.  16),  and  on  the  strength 
of  this  alliance  renounced  his  allegiance  to  the 
king  of  Babylon.  Nebuchadnezzar  commenced  the 
final  siege  of  Jerusalem  in  the  ninth  year  of  Zede- 
kiah, his  own  seventeenth  year  (b.  c.  588),  and 
took  it  two  years  later  (b.  c.  586).  Oi  e  effbit  to 
carry  out  the  treaty  seems  to  have  been  mad*",  by 
Apries.  An  Egyptian  army  crossed  the  front. er, 
and  began  its  march  towards  Jerusalem;  uy^m 
which  Nebuchadnezzar  raised  the  siege,  and  tjet 
oflf  to  meet  the  new  foe.  According  to  Josephus 
(Ant.  X.  7,  §  3)  a  battle  was  fought,  in  which 
Apries  was  completely  defeated ;  but  the  Scriptural 
account  seems  rather  to  imply  that  the  Egyptians 
retired  on  the  advance  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and 
recrossed  the  frontier  without  risking  an  engage- 
ment (Jer.  xxxvii.  5-8).  At  any  rate  the  attempt 
failed,  and  was  not  repeated ;  the  "  broken  reed, 
Egypt,"  proved  a  treacherous  support,  and  after  an 
eighteen  months'  siege  Jerusalem  fell.  Zedekiah 
escaped  from  the  city,  but  was  captured  near  Jeri- 
cho (ib.  xxxix.  5)  and  brought  to  Nebuchadnezzar 
at  Riblah  in  the  territory  of  Hamath,  where  his 
eyes  were  put  out  by  the  king's  order,  while  his 
sons  and  his  chief  nobles  were  slain.  Nebuchad- 
nezzar then  returned  to  Babylon  with  Zedekiah, 
whom  he  imprisoned  for  the  remainder  of  his  life; 
leaving  Nebuzar-adan,  the  captain  of  his  guard,  to 
complete  the  destruction  of  the  city  and  the  pacifi- 
cation of  Judaea.  Gedaliah,  a  Jew,  was  appointed 
governor,  but  he  was  shortly  murdered,  and  the 
rest  of  the  Jews  either  fled  to  Egypt,  or  were  car- 
ried by  Nebuzar-adan  to  Babylon. 

The  military  successes  of  Nebuchadnezzar  can- 
not be  traced  minutely  beyond  this  point.  His 
own  annals  have  not  come  down  to  us;  and  the 
historical  allusions  which  we  find  in  his  extant 
inscriptions  are  of  the  most  vague  and  general 
character.  It  may  be  gathered  from  the  prophet- 
ical Scriptures  and  from  Josephus,  that  the  con- 
quest of  Jerusalem  was  rapidly  followed  by  the  fall 
of  Tyre  and  the  complete  submission  of  Phoenicia 
(Ez.  xxvi. -xxviii. ;  Joseph,  c.  Ap.  i.  21);  after 
which  the  Babylonians  carried  their  arms  into 
Egypt,  and  inflicted  severe  injuries  on  that  fertile 
country  (Jer.  xlvi.  13-26;  Ez.  xxix.  2-20;  Joseph. 
Ant.  X.  9,  §  7).  But  we  have  no  account,  on 
which  we  can  depend,  of  these  campaigns.  Our 
remaining  notices  of  Nebuchadnezzar  present  hinn 
to  us  as  a  magnificent  prince  and  beneficent  ruler, 
rather  than  a  warrior;  and  the  great  fame  which 
has  always  attached  to  his  name  among  the  east- 
ern nations  depends  rather  on  his  buildings  and 
other  grand  constructions  than  on  any  victories  or 
conquests  ascribed  to  him. 

We  are  told  by  Berosus  that  the  first  care  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  on  obtaining  quiet  possession  of 
his  kingdom  after  the  first  Syrian  expedition,  was 
to  rebuild  the  Temple  of  Bel  (Bel-Merodach)  at 
Babylon  out  of  the  spoils  of  the  Syrian  war  (ap. 
Joseph.  Ant.  x.  11,  §  1).  He  next  proceeded  to 
strengthen  and  beautify  the  city,  which  he  reno- 


a  Herodotus  terms  this  leader  Labynetus  (i.  74) ;  a 
irord  which  does  not  rightly  render  the  Babylonian 
Sabu-laultm-uzuv,  but  (iocs  render  another  Babylonian 


name,  Nabu-nahit.  Nabopolassar  may  have  had  a  sra 
of  this  name ;  or  the  Labynetus  of  Herod,  i.  74  ma;; 
be  Nabopolassar  himself. 
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z&ted  throughout,  and  surrounded  with  several  lines 
3f  fortification,  himself  adding  one  entirely  new 
quarter  Having  finished  the  walls  and  adorned 
the  gates  magnificently,  he  constructed  a  new 
palace,  adjoining  the  old  residence  of  his  father  — 
a  superh  edifice,  which  he  completed  in  fifteen  days ! 
In  the  grounds  of  this  palace  he  formed  the  cele- 
brated "hanging  garden,"  which  was  a  pleasaunce, 
built  up  with  huge  stones  to  imitate  the  varied 
surface  of  mountains,  and  planted  with  trees  and 
shrubs  of  every  kind.  Diodorus,  probably  follow- 
ing Ctesias,  describes  this  marvel  as  a  square,  four 
fdethra  (400  feet)  each  way,  and  50  cubits  (75 
feet)  high,  approached  by  sloping  paths,  and  sup- 
ported on  a  series  of  arched  galleries  increasing  in 
height  from  the  base  to  the  summit.  In  these 
galleries  were  various  pleasant  chambers;  and  one 
of  them  contained  the  engines  by  which  water 
was  raised  from  the  river  to  the  surface  of  the 
mound.  This  curious  construction,  which  the 
Greek  writers  reckoned  among  the  seven  wonders 
of  the  world,  was  said  to  have  been  built  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar for  the  gratification  of  his  wife,  Amu- 
hia,  wlio,  having  been  brought  up  among  the 
Median  mountains,  desired  something  to  remind 
her  of  them.  Possibly,  however,  one  object  was 
to  obtain  a  pleasure-ground  at  a  lieight  above  that 
to  which  the  musquitoes  are  accustomed  to  rise. 

This  complete  renovation  of  Babylon  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, which  Berosus  asserts,  is  confirmed  to 
us  in  every  possible  way.  The  Standard  Inscrip- 
tion of  the  king  relates  at  length  the  construction 
of  the  whole  series  of  works,  and  appears  to  have 
been  the  authority  from  which  Berosus  drew.  The 
ruins  confirm  this  in  the  most  positive  way,  for 
nine-tenths  of  the  bricks  in  situ  are  stamped  with 
Nebuchadnezzar's  name.  Scripture,  also,  adds  an 
indirect  but  important  testimony,  in  the  exclama- 
tion of  Nebuchadnezzar  recorded  by  Daniel,  "  Is 
not  this  great  Babylon  which  I  have  built  f  "  (Dan. 
iv.  30). 

But  Nebuchadnezzar  did  not  confine  his  efforts 
to  the  ornamentation  and  improvement  of  his 
capital.  Throughout  the  empire,  at  Borsippa,  Sip- 
para,  Cutha,  Chilmad,  Duraba,  Teredon,  and  a 
multitude  of  other  places,  he  built  or  rebuilt  cities, 
repaired  temples,  constructed  quays,  reservoirs, 
lanals,  and  aqueducts,  on  a  scale  of  grandeur,  and 
imgnificence  surpassing  everything  of  the  kind 
recorded  in  history,  unless  it  be  the  constructions 
)f  one  or  two  of  the  greatest  Egyptian  monarchs. 
'I  have  examined,"  says  Sir  H.  Kawlinson,  "the 
tricks  in  situ,  belonging  perhaps  to  a  hundred 
liflTerent  towns  and  cities  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Baghdad,  and  I  never  found  any  other  legend  than 
Jhat  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  son  of  Nahopoiassar,  king 
>f  Babjion"  {Comm.  on  the  hiscr.  of'  Assyria  and 
Babylonia,  pp.  76,  77).  "Nebuchadnezzar,"  says 
A.bydenu3,  "  on  succeeding  to  the  throne,  fortified 
Babylon  with  three  lines  of  walls.  He  dug  the 
N'ahr  Malcha,  or  Royal  River,  which  was  a  branch 
iStream  derived  from  the  Euphrates,  and  also  the 
Acracanus.  He  likewise  made  the  great  reservoir 
above  the  city  of  Sippara,  which  was  thirty  para- 
sangs  (90  miles)  in  circumference,  and  twenty 
fathoms  (120  feet)  deep.  Here  he  placed  sluices 
or  flood-gates,  which  enabled  hin:  to  irrigate  the 
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*  Prof.  Rawlinsoa  describes  more  fully  this  singu- 
malady  in  a  later  work,  the  third  volume  of  his 
ties  -j/"  ttie  Ancient  Eastern  World,  p.  503  (Lond. 


low  country.  He  also  built  a  quay  along  the  shore 
of  the  Red  Sea  (Persian  Gulf),  and  founded  th« 
city  of  Teredon  on  the  borders  of  Arabia."  It  i* 
reasonably  concluded  from  these  statements,  that 
an  extensive  system  of  irrigation  was  devised  by 
this  monarch,  to  whom  the  Babylonians  were  prob- 
ably indebted  for  the  greater  portion  of  that  vast 
net-work  of  canals  which  covered  the  whole  alluvial 
tract  between  the  two  rivers,  and  extended  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Euphrates  to  the  extreme  verge 
of  the  stony  desert.  On  that  side  the  principal 
work  was  a  canal  of  the  largest  dimensions,  still  to 
be  traced,  which  left  the  Euphrates  at  Hit,  and 
skirting  the  desert  ran  southeast  a  distance  of 
above  400  miles  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  where  it 
emptied  itself  into  the  Bay  of  Grane. 

The  wealth,  greatness,  and  general  prosperity  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  are  strikingly  placed  before  us  in 
the  book  of  Daniel.  "  The  God  of  heaven  "  gave 
him,  not  a  kingdom  only,  but  "  jiower,  strength, 
and  glory  "  (Dan.  ii.  37).  His  wealth  is  evidenced 
by  the  image  of  gold,  GO  cubits  in  height,  which  he 
set  up  in  the  plain  of  Dura  {ib.  iii.  1).  The  gran- 
deur and  careful  organization  of  his  kingdom  ap- 
pears from  the  long  list  of  his  officers,  "  princes, 
governors,  captains,  judges,  treasurers,  councillors, 
sheriffs,  and  rulers  of  provinces,"  of  whom  we  have 
repeated  mention  (ib.  vv.  2,  3,  and  37).  We  see 
the  existence  of  a  species  of  hierarchy  in  the  "  magi- 
cians, astrologers,  sorcerers,"  over  whom  Daniel 
was  set  (ib.  ii.  48).  The  "  tree,  whose  height  wag 
great,  which  grew  and  was  strong,  and  the  height 
thereof  reached  unto  the  heavens,  and  the  sight 
thereof  to  the  end  of  all  the  earth;  the  leaves 
whereof  were  fair,  and  the  fruit  much,  and  in  which 
was  food  for  all;  under  which  the  beasts  of  the 
field  had  shadow,  aiid  the  fowls  of  heaven  dwelt  in 
the  branches  thereof,  and  all  flesh  was  fed  of  it" 
{i(j.  iv.  10-12),  is  the  fitting  type  of  a  kingdom  at 
once  so  flourishing  and  so  extensive. 

It  has  been  thought  l)y  some  (De  Wette,  Th. 
Parker,  etc.),  that  the  book  of  Daniel  represents  the 
satrapial  system  of  government  (Satrapen-Einrich' 
tuny)  as  established  throughout  the  whole  empire; 
but  this  conclusion  is  not  justified  by  a  close  exam- 
ination of  that  document.  Nebuchadnezzar,  like 
his  Assyrian  predecessors  (Is.  x.  8),  is  represented 
as  a  "  king  of  kings  "  (Dan.  ii.  37);  and  the  offi- 
cers enumerated  in  ch.  ii.  are  probably  the  author- 
ities of  Babylonia  proper,  rather  than  the  gover- 
nors of  remoter  regions,  who  could  not  be  all  spared 
at  once  from  their  employments.  The  instance  of 
Gedaliah  (Jer.  xl.  5;  2  K.  xxv.  22)  is  not  that  of  a 
satrap.  He  was  a  Jew;  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  he  stood  really  in  any  diffe.ent  relation  to 
the  Babylonians  from  Zedekiah  or  .Jehoiaciiin ;  al- 
though as  he  was  not  of  the  seed  of  David,  tho 
Jews  considered  him  to  be  "governor  "  rather  than 
king. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  reign  the  glory  of  Neb- 
uchadnezzar suffered  a  temporary  eclipse.  As  a 
punishment  for  his  pride  and  vanity,  that  strange 
form  of  madness  was  sent  upon  him  which  the 
Greeks  called  Lycanthropy  (KvKavOpcoiria) ;  wherein 
the  sufferer  imagines  himself  a  beast,  and  quitting 
the  taunts  of  men,  insists  on  leading  the  life  of  a 
beast  (Dan.  iv.  33).«     Berosus,  with  the  pardon- 


""^65).  "This  malady,  which  is  not  unknown  to  thi 
paysicians,  has  been  termed  '  Lycanthropy.'  It  con* 
sists  in  the  belief  that  one  is  not  a  man  but  a  beast. 
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nble  tenderness  uf  a  native,  anxious  for  the  good  fame 
trf  his  country's  {greatest  king,  suppressed  this  fact; 
and  it  may  he  doubted  wliether  Herodotus  in  his 
Babylonian  travels,  which  fell  only  about  a  century 
after  the  time,  obtained  any  knowledge  of  it.  Neb- 
uchadnezzar himself,  however,  in  his  great  inscrip- 
tion appears  to  allude  to  it,  although  in  a  studied 
ambiguity  of  phrase  which  renders  the  passage  very 
difficult  of  translation.  After  describing  the  con- 
struction of  the  most  important  of  his  great  works, 
he  appears  to  say  —  "  For  four  years  ( V)  .  .  .  the 
seat  of  my  kingdom  .  .  .  did  not  rejoice  my  heart. 
Jn  all  my  dominions  I  did  not  build  a  high  place  of 
|K)wer,  the  precious  treasures  of  my  kingdom  I  did 
not  lay  up.  In  Babylon,  buildings  for  myself  and 
for  the  honor  of  my  kingdom  I  did  not  lay  out. 
In  the  worship  of  Merodach,  my  lord,  the  joy  of 
my  heart,  in  Babylon  the  city  of  his  sovereignty, 
and  the  seat  of  my  empire,  I  did  not  sing  his 
praises,  I  did  not  furnish  his  altars  with  victims, 
nor  did  I  clear  out  the  canals  "  (Kawlinson's  llerod. 
ii.  580).  Other  negative  clauses  follow.  It  is 
plain  that  we  have  here  narrated  a  suspension  — 
apparently  for  four  3  ears  —  of  all  those  works  and 
occupations  on  which  the  king  especially  prided 
himself —  his  temples,  palaces,  worship,  offerings, 
and  works  of  irrigation ;  and  though  the  cause  of 
the  suspeiision  is  not  stated,  we  can  scarcely  imag- 
ine anything  that  would  account  for  it  but  some 
Buch  extraordinai-y  malady  as  that  recorded  in 
Daniel. 

It  has  often  been  remarked  that  Herodotus 
ascribes  to  a  queen,  Nitocris,  several  of  the  impor- 
tant works,  which  other  writers  (Berosus,  Aby- 
denus)  assign  to  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  conjecture 
naturally  arises  that  Nitocris  was  Nebuchadnez- 
zar's queen,  and  that,  as  she  carried  on  his  con- 
structions during  his  incapacity,  they  were  by  some 
considered  to  be  hers.  It  is  no  disproof  of  this  to 
urge  that  Nebuchadnezzar's  wife  was  a  Median 
princess,  not  an  Egyptian  (as  Nitocris  must  have 
been  from  her  name),  and  that  she  was  called,  not 
Nitocris,  but  Amyitis  or  Amyhia;  for  Nebucljad- 
nezzar,  who  married  Amyitis  in  u.  c.  025,  and 
who  lived  after  this  marriage  more  than  sixty  years, 
may  easily  have  married  again  after  the  decease  of 
his  first  wife,  and  his  second  queen  may  have  been 
an  Egyptian.  His  latter  relations  with  Egypt 
appear  to  have  been  friendly ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  name  Nitocris,  which  belonged  to  very 
primitive  Egyptian  history,  had  in  fact  been  resus- 
citated about  this  time,  and  is  found  in  the  Egyp- 
tian monuments  to  have  been  borne  by  a  princess 
belonging  to  the  family  of  the  Psammetiks. 

After  an  interval  of  four,  or  perhaps «  seven 
years  (Dan.  iv.  1(J),  Nebuchadnezzar's  malady  left 
him.  As  we  are  told  in  Scripture  that  "  his  reason 
returned,  and  for  the  glory  of  his  kingdom  his  hon- 
or and  brightness  returned;  "  and  he  "  was  estab- 


In  the  disuse  of  language,  the  rejection  of  all  ordinary 
human  food,  and  sometimes  in  the  loss  of  the  erect 
posture  and  a  preference  for  walking  on  all  fours. 
Within  a  year  of  the  time  that  he  received  the  warn- 
ing (Dan.  iv.  29),  Nebuchadnezzar  was  smitten.  The 
great  king  became  a  wretched  maniac.  Allowed  to 
todulge  his  distempered  fancy,  he  eschewed  human 
habitations,  lived  in  the  open  air  night  and  day,  fed 
»a  herbs,  disusea  ^^thing,  and  became  covered  with 
I  rough  coat  of  hair  (ver.  33).  Ilin  subjects  gen- 
srally,  it  is  probable,  were  not  allowed  to  know  o\  uio 
iondition,  though  they  could  not  but  be  aware  that 
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liahed  in  his  kingdom,  and  excellent  nuiji-sty  viaa 
added  to  him  "  (Dan.  iv.  36),  so  we  find  in  thfl 
Standard  Inscription  that  he  resumed  his  great 
works  after  a  period  of  suspension,  and  added  fresh 
"  wonders  "  in  his  old  age  to  the  marvelous  con^ 
structions  of  his  manhood.  He  died  in  the  yeai 
B.  c.  5G1,  at  an  advanced  age  (8.)  or  84),  having 
reigned  43  years.  A  son,  EviL-MEKoDACir,  suc- 
ceeded him. 

The  character  of  Nebuchadnezzar  must  be  gath- 
ered principally  from  Scripture.  There  is  a  con 
ventional  formality  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions, 
which  deprives  them  of  almost  all  value  for  the  il- 
lustration of  individual  mind  and  temper.  Ost^i* 
tation  and  vainglory  are  characteristics  of  the 
entire  series,  each  king  seeking  to  magnify  above 
all  others  his  own  exploits.  We  can  only  obseive 
as  peculiar  to  Nebucliadnezzar  a  disjjosition  to  rest 
his  fame  on  his  great  works  rather  than  on  his  mil- 
itary achievements,  and  a  strong  religious  spirit, 
manifesting  itself  especially  in  a  devotion,  which  ia 
almost  exclusive,  to  one  particular  god.  Though 
his  own  tutelary  deity  and  that  of  his  father  was 
Nebo  (Mercury),  yet  his  worship,  his  ascriptions  ot 
praise,  his  thanksgivings,  have  in  almost  every  case 
for  their  object  the  god  Merodach.  Under  his  pro- 
tection he  placed  his  son,  Evil-Merodach.  Merodach 
is  "his  lord,"  "his  great  lord,"  "the  joy  of  bia 
heart,"  "the  great  lord  who  has  appointed  him  to 
the  empire  of  the  world,  and  has  confided  to  his  care 
the  far-spread  people  of  the  earth,''  "  the  great  lord 
who  has  estabhshed  him  in  strength,"  etc.  One 
of  the  first  of  his  own  titles  is,  "  he  who  pays  hom- 
age to  Merodach."  K\en  when  restoring  the  tem- 
ples of  other  deities,  he  ascribes  the  work  to  the 
suggestions  of  Merodach,  and  places  it  under  his 
protection.  We  may  hence  explain  the  appearance 
of  a  sort  of  monotheism  (Dan.  i.  2;  iv.  24,  32,  34, 
37),  mixed  with  polytheism  {ib.  ii.  47;  iii.  12,  18, 
29;  iv.  9),  in  the  Scriptural  notices  of  him.  While 
admitting  a  qualified  divuiity  in  Nebo,  Nana,  and 
other  deities  of  his  country,  Nelnichadnezzar  main- 
tained the  real  mondi-chy  of  Bel-Merodach.  -He 
was  to  him  "  the  supreme  chief  of  the  gods,"  "  the 
most  ancient,"  "the  king  of  the  heavens  and  the 
earth."  ^  It  was  his  image,  or  symbol,  undoubt- 
edly, which  was  "  set  up  "  to  be  worshipped  in  the 
"plain  of  Dura"  {ib.  iii.  1),  and  his  "bouse"  in 
which  the  sacred  vessels  from  the  Temple  were 
treasured  {ib.  i.  2).  Nebuchadnezzar  seems  at 
some  times  to  have  identified  this,  his  supreme  god, 
with  the  God  of  the  Jews  {ib.  ch.  iv.);  at  others, 
to  have  regarded  the  Jewish  Ood  as  one  of  the  local 
and  inferior  deities  (ch.  iii.)  over  whom  Merodach 
ruled. 

The  genius  and  grandeur  which  characterized 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  which  have  handed  ■\ovin  his 
name  among  the  few  ancient  personages  known  gen- 
erally throughout  the  East,  are  very  apparent  in 


he  was  suffering  from  some  terrible  malady.  The 
queen  most  likely  held  the  reins  of  power,  and  tsar- 
ried  on  the  government  in  his  name. 

We  must  not  suppose  that  the  afflicted  monarch 
was  allowed  to  range  freely  through  the  country.  He 
was  no  doubt  strictly  confined  to  the  private  gardans 
attached  to  the  palace."  H. 

o  Daniel's  expression  is  "seven  times  "  We  can  loi 
be  sure  that  by  a  '•  time  "  is  meant  a  year. 

b  These  expressions  are  all  applied  to  Merodacb  hf 
Nebuchadnezzar  in  his  Inscriptions. 
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Scripture,  and  indeed  in  all  the  accountg  of  his 
reign  and  actions.  Without  perhaps  any  sirong 
military  turn,  he  must  have  possessed  a  fair  amount 
rf  such  talent  to  have  held  his  own  in  the  east 
itjainst  the  ambitious  Medes,  and  in  the  west 
against  the  Egyptians.  Necho  and  Apries  were 
both  princes  of  good  warlike  capacity,  whom  it  is 
some  credit  to  have  defeated.  The  prolonged  siege 
of  Tyre  is  a  proof  of  the  determination  with  which 
he  prosecuted  his  military  enterprises.  But  his 
greatness  lay  especially  in  the  arts  of  peace.  He 
saw  in  the  natural  fertility  of  Babylonia,  and  its 
imple  wealth  of  waters,  the  foundation  of  national 
jrosperity,  and  so  of  power.  Hence  his  vast  canals 
and  elaborate  system  of  irrigation,  which  made  the 
whole  country  a  garden;  and  njust  have  been  a 
main  cause  of  the  full  treasury,  from  which  alone 
his  palaces  and  temples  can  have  received  ttieir 
magnificence.  The  forced  labor  of  captives  may 
have  raised  the  fabrics ;  but  the  statues,  the  enam- 
eled bricks,  the  fine  woodwork,  the  gold  and  silver 
plating,  the  hangings  and  curtains,  had  to  be 
bought;  and  the  enormous  expenditure  of  this 
monarch,  which  does  not  appear  to  have  exhausted 
the  country,  and  which  cannot  have  been  very 
largely  supported  by  tribute,  must  have  been  really 
supplied  in  the  main  from  that  agricultural  wealth 
which  he  took  so  much  pains  to  develop.  We 
may  gather  from  the  productiveness  of  Babylonia 
under  the  Persians  (Herod,  i.  192,  193,  iii.  92), 
after  a  conquest  and  two  (three  ?)  revolts,  some 
idea  of  its  flourishing  condition  in  the  period  of 
independence,  for  which  (according  to  the  consen- 
tient testimony  of  the  monuments  and  the  best 
authors)  it  was  indebted  to  this  king. 

The  moral  character  of  Nebuchadnezzar  is  not 
such  as  entitles  him  to  our  approval.  Besides  the 
overweening  pride  which  brought  upon  him  so 
terrible  a  chastisement,  we  note  a  violence  and  fury 
{Dan.  ii.  12,  iii.  19  ^  common  enough  among  orien- 
tal monarchs  of  the  weaker  kind,  but  from  which 
the  greatest  of  them  have  usually  been  free ;  while 
at  the  same  time  we  observe  a  cold  and  relentless 
cruelty  which  is  particularly  revolting.  The  blind- 
ing of  Zedekiah  may  perhaps  be  justified  as  an 
ordinary  eastern  practice,  though  it  is  the  earliest 
case  of  the  kind  on  record ;  but  the  refinement  of 
cruelty  by  which  he  was  made  to  witness  his  sons' 
execution  before  his  eyes  were  put  out  (2  K.  xxv. 
7)  is  worthier  of  a  Dionysius  or  a  Domitian  than 
of  a  really  great  king.  Again,  the  detention  of  Je- 
hoiachin  in  prison  for  36  years  for  an  offense  com- 
mitted at  the  age  of  eighteen  (2  K.  xxiv.  8),  is  a 
sarerity  surpassing  oriental  harshness.  Against  these 
grave  faults  we  have  nothing  to  set,  unless  it  be  a 
feeble  trait  of  magnanimity  in  the  pardon  accorded 
to  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abed-nego,  when  he 
found  that  he  was  without  power  to  punish  them 
(Dan.  iii.  26). 

It  hag  been  thought  remarkable  that  to  a  man 
of  this  character,  God  should  have  vouchsafed  a 
revelation  of  the  future  by  means  of  visions  (Dan. 
i.  29,  iv.  2).  But  the  circumstance,  however  it 
may  distuib  our  preconceived  notions,  is  not  really 


o  In  the  usual  copies  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  this  final 
n  is  written  small,  and  noted  in  the  Masora  accord- 
ingly.    In  several  of  Kennicott's  MSS.  z  (t)  is  found 

Instead  of  n  (^)j  making  the  name  Nebusliazbaz,  with 
perhaps  an  intontional  play  of  sound,  buz  meaning 
>i«y  or  spoil 
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at  variance  with  the  general  law^s  of  God's  provi- 
dence as  revealed  to  us  in  Scripture.  As  with  bis 
natural,  so  with  his  supernatural  gifts,  they  are  no. 
confined  to  the  worthy.  Even  under  Christianity, 
miraculous  powers  were  sometimes  possessed  bj 
those  who  made  an  ill  use  of  tliem  (1  Cor.  xiv.  2- 
33).  And  God,  it  is  plain,  did  not  leave  the  old 
heathen  world  without  some  supernatural  aid,  but 
made  his  presence  felt  from  time  to  time  in  visions, 
through  prophets,  or  even  by  a  voice  from  Heaven. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  histories  of 
Pharaoh  (Gen.  xli.  1-7,  and  28),  Abimelech  (ib. 
XX.  3),  Job  (Job  iv.  13,  xxxviii.  1,  xl.  U;  comp. 
Dan.  iv.  31),  and  Balaam  (Num.  xxii.-xxiv.),  la 
order  to  establish  the  parity  of  Neltuciiadnezzar's 
visions  with  other  facts  recorded  in  the  Bible.  He 
was  warned,  and  the  nations  over  which  he  ruled 
were  warned  through  him,  God  leaving  not  Him- 
self "  without  witness  "  even  in  those  d;irk  times. 
In  conclusion,  we  may  notice  that  a  heathen  writer 
(Abydenus),  who  generally  draws  his  inspirations 
from  Berosus,  ascribes  to  Nebuchadnezzar  a  mirac- 
ulous speech  just  before  his  death,  announcing  to 
the  Babylonians  the  speedy  coming  of  "  a  Persian 
mule,"  who  with  the  help  of  the  Medes  would  en- 
slave Babylon  (Abyd.  ap.  Euseb.  Prcepm  Ev.  ix.  41). 

G.  P^ 

NEBUSHAS'BAN  C"J2T^^^n?,i.  e.  Nebu- 
shazban:  LXX.  omits:  Nabusezban)',  one  of  the 
officers  of  Nebuchadnezzar  at  the  time  of  the  cap- 
ture of  Jerusalem.  He  was  Kab-saris,  i.  e.  chief 
of  the  eunuchs  (Jer.  xxxix.  13),  as  Nebuzaradan 
was  Kab-tabbachim  (chief  of  the  body-guard),  and 
Nergal-sharezer,  Rab-Mag  (chief  of  the  magicians), 
the  tliree  being  the  most  important  officers  then 
present,  probably  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the 
Babylonian  court.^  Nebu-shasban's  office  and  title 
were  the  same  as  those  of  Ashpenaz  (Dan.  i.  3), 
whom  he  probably  succeeded.  In  the  list  given 
(ver.  3)  of  those  who  took  possession  of  the  city  in 
the  dead  of  the  night  of  the  11th  Tammuz,  Nebu^: 
shasban  is  not  mentioned  by  name,  but  merely  by 
his  title  Rab-saris.  His  name,  like  that  of  Nebut 
chadnezzar  and  Nebu-zaradan,  is  a  compound  of 
Nebo,  the  Babylonian  deity,  with  some  word  which 
though  not  quite  ascertained,  probably  signified 
adherence  or  attachment  (see  Gesen.  Thes.  810  6; 
Fiirst,  Handtvb.  ii.  7  b).  G. 

NEBUZAR'ADAN  (pSp.n32  [see  b»- 
low] :  TSSafiov^apddv  or  J^a^ouCapSau  >'  Joseph. 
'Na^ov(apSdu7]s  '•  Nehuzardan),  the  Rab-tabba- 
chim,  i.  e.  chief  of  the  slaughterers  (A.  V.  "  captaiu 
of  the  guard"),  a  high  officer  in  the  court  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  apparently  (like  the  Tartan  in  the 
Assyrian  army)  the  next  to  the  person  of  the 
monarch.  He  appears  not  to  have  been  present 
during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem;  probably  he  was 
occupied  at  the  more  important  operations  at  Tyre, 
but  as  soon  as  the  city  was  actually  in  the  hand*« 
of  the  Babylonians  he  arrived,  and  from  that 
moment  everything  was  completely  directed  by 
him.     It  was  he  who  decided,  even  to  the  minutest 


^  So  at  the  Assyrian  invasion  in  the  time  of  Heze- 
kiah  Tartan,  Rab-saris,  and  Rab-shakeh,  as  the  three 
highest  dienitaries,  addressed  the  .lews  from  the  head 
ot  their  army  (2  K.  xviii.  17).  Possibly  these  three 
offlcera  in  the  Assyrian  court,  answered  to  the  tnn* 
named  above  in  the  Babylonian. 
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Jetails  of  fire-pans  and  howls  (2  K.  xxv.  15),  what 
aliould  he  carried  off  ami  what  hurnt,  which  per- 
sons should  he  tiiken  away  to  Babylon  and  which 
left  behind  in  the  country.  One  act  only  is  re- 
ferred directly  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  appointment 
of  the  governor  or  superintendent  of  the  conquered 
district.  All  this  Nebuzaradan  seems  to  have  car- 
ried out  with  wisdom  and  moderation.  His  con- 
duct to  Jeremiah,  to  whom  his  attention  had  been 
directed  by  his  master  (.ler.  xxxix.  11),  is  marked 
by  even  higher  qualities  than  these,  and  the  prophet 
has  preserved  (xl.  2-5)  a  speech  of  Nebuzaradan's 
to  him  on  liberating  him  from  his  chains  at 
lianiah,  which  contains  expressions  truly  remark- 
able in  a  heathen.  He  seems  to  have  left  Judaea 
for  this  time  when  he  took  down  the  chief  people 
of  Jerusalem  to  his  master  at  Kiblah  (2  K.  xxv. 
18-20).  In  four  years  he  again  appeared  (Jer. 
lii.  30).  Nebuchadnezzar  in  his  twenty-third  year 
made  a  descent  on  the  regions  east  of  Jordan, 
including  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites  (Joseph. 
Ant.  X.  9,  §  7),  who  escaped  when  Jerusalem  was 
destroyed.  [Moah,  p.  1986  6.]  Thence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Egypt  (Joseph,  ibid.),  and,  either  on 
the  way  thither  or  on  the  return,  Nebuzaradan 
again  passed  through  the  country  and  carried  off 
seven  hundred  and  Ibrty-five  more  captives  (Jer. 
Ui.  30). 

The  name,  like  Nebu-chadnezzar  and  Nebu- 
shasban,  contains  that  of  Nebo  the  Babylonian 
deity.  The  other  portion  of  the  word  is  less  cer- 
tain.    Gesenius   {Tiies.  p.  839  6)  translates  it  by 

"Mercurii  dux  dominus/'    taking  the  *1T  as  = 

1C7,  "prince,"  and  "J "ISI  as  =  fllS,  "lord." 
Fiirst,  on  the  other  hand  {finndwb.  ii.  6),  treats  it 
as  equivalent  in  meaning  to  the  Hebrew  rab- 
tabb(tcliim,  which  usually  follows  it,  and  sometimes 
occurs  by  itself  (2  K.  xxv.  18;  Jer.  xl.  2,  5).  To 
obtain  this  meaning  he  compares  the  last  member 
of  the  name  to  the  Sanskr.  ddna,  from  rfo,  "  to  cut 
off."  Gesenius  also  takes  zaradan  as  identical 
with  the  first  element  in  the  name  of  Sardanap- 
ftlus.  But  this  latter  name  is  now  explained  by 
Sir  H.  Kawlinson  as  Assur-dan-i-pal  (Kawlinson 
Herod,  i.  400).  G. 

NE'CHO  03?:  Nexa^:  [iVechao]),  2  Chr. 
xxxv.  20,  22;  xxxvi.  4.     [Pharaoh-Necho.] 

NECO'DAN  (Ne/ccoSai/:  Nechodaicus)  =  :i^K- 
KODA  (1  Esdr.  v.  37;  comp.  Ezr.  ii.  60). 

*  NECROMANCER  (Deut.  xviii.  11).  See 
Magic. 

NEDABFAH  (n;:?"r?  :  Na^SaS/as  ;  [Vat. 
Aej/e^ej:]  Nad<ibi<t).  Apparently  one  of  the  sons 
of  Jeconiah,  or  Jehoiachin,  king  of  Judah  (1  Chr. 
iii.  18).  Lord  A.  llervey,  however,  contends  that 
this  list  contains  the  order  of  successsion  and  not  of 
lineal  descent,  and  that  Nedabiah  and  his  brothers 
were  sons  of  Neri. 

*  NEEDLEWORK.     See  Drkss,  2. 
NEEMI'AS  (Ne6;uras;    [in  Ecclus.,  Vat.  Ne- 

uouffLu,  Sin.  Ne/iouo-*;  in  2  Mace.  i.  18,  21,  23, 
36,  ii.  13,  Alex.  Nee/xejas:]  Nehemias]  =  'Neue- 
MiAii  the  son  of  Ilachaliah  (Ecclus.  xlix.  13;  2 
Mace.  i.  18,  20,  21,  23,  31,  36,  ii.  13). 

NEG'INAH  (nV;i;i),  properly  Neginath,  as 
Ihe  text  now  stands,  occurs  in  the  title  of  Ps.  Ixi., 
'*to  the  chief  musician  upon  Neginath."  If  the 
•resent  reading  be  correct,  the  form  of  the  word 
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may  be  compared  with  that  of  Mahalath  (Pa.  11  .i.\ 
But  the  LXX.  (Jy  vfxi/ois)i  and  Vulg.  (in  Injmnis) 
evidently  read  "  Neginoth  "  in  the  plural,  which 
occurs  in  the  titles  of  five  Psalms,  and  is  perhapj 
the  true  reading.  Whether  the  word  be  singula! 
or  plural,  it  is  the  general  term  by  which  all 
stringed  instruments  are  described.  In  the  singu- 
lar it  has  the  derived  sense  of  "  a  song  sung  tc 
the  accompaniment  of  a  stringed  instrument,"  and 
generally  of  a  taunting  character  (Job  xxx.  9 ;  Ps. 
Ixix.  12;  Lam.  iii.  14).     [Nkginoth.] 

W.  A.  W. 

NEG'INOTH  (n'*i:"^a^).  This  word  is  found 
in  the  titles  of  Ps.  iv.,  vi.,  liv.,  Iv.,  Ixvii.,  Ixxvi.,  and 
the  margin  of  Hab.  iii.  19,  and  there  seems  but 
little  doubt  that  it  is  the  general  term  denoting  all 
stringed  instruments  whatsoever,  whether  played 
with  the  hand,  like  the  harp  and  guitar,  or  with  «. 
plectrum."  It  thus  includes  all  those  instrument* 
which  in  the  A.  V.  are  denoted  by  the  special  terms 
"  harp,"  "  psaltery  "  or  "  viol,"  "  sackbut,"  as  well 
as  by  the  general  descriptions  "stringed  instru- 
ments "  (Ps.  cJ  4),  "  instruments  of  music  "  (1 
Sam.  xviii.  6),  or,  as  the  margin  gives  it,  "three- 
stringed  instruments,"  and  the  "  instrument  of  ten 
strings"  (Ps.  xxxiii.  2,  xcii.  3,  cxliv.  9).  "The 
chief  musician  on  Neginoth  "  was  therefore  the 
conductor  of  that  portion  of  the  Temple-choir  who 
played  upon   the   stringed  instruments,  and  who 

are  mentioned  in  Ps.  Ixviii.  25  (C^SD^,  nogenim). 

The  root  (^2^  =  Kpovav)  from  which  the  word  is 
derived  occurs  in  1  Sam.  xvi.  16,  17,  18,  23,  xviii. 
10,  xix.  9;  Is.  xxxviii.  20,  and  a  comparison  of 
these  passages  confirms  what  has  been  said  with 
regard  to  its  meaning.  The  author  of  the  Shilie 
Haggibbo7'iin,  quoted  by  Kircher  {Musurgia,  i.  4, 
p.  48),  describes  the  Neginoth  as  instruments  of 
wood,  long  and  round,  pierced  with  several  aper- 
tures, and  having  three  strings  of  gut  stretched 
across  them,  which  were  played  with  a  bow  of 
horsehair.  It  is'  extremely  doubtful,  however, 
whether  the  Helrews  were  acquainted  with  any- 
thing so  closely  resembling  the  modern  violin. 

W.  A.  W. 

NEHEL'AMITE,    THE    O^I^CJJH :    6 

AlAafilrrjs  [Vat.  -ei;  Alex.  FA.  EAa/jLir-ns-]  Ne- 
heUnnitts).  The  designation  of  a  man  named 
Shemaiah,  a  false  prophet,  who  went  with  the  Cap- 
tivity to  Babylon  (Jer.  xxix.  24,  31,  32).  The 
name  is  no  doubt  formed  from  that  either  of  She- 
maiah's  native  place,  or  the  progenitor  of  his 
family;  which  of  the  two  is  uncertain.  No  place 
called  Nehelam  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  or  known 
to  have  existed  in  Palestine,''  nor  does  it  occur  in 
any  of  the  genealogical  lists  of  famUies.  It  re- 
sembles the  name  which  the  LXX.  have  attached 
to  Ahijah  the  Prophet,  namely  the  Enlamite  — 
6  'EvAa/xei;  but  by  what  authority  they  substitute 
that  name  for  "  the  Shilonite  "  of  the  Hebrew  text 
is  doubtful.  The  word  "  Nehelaniite  "  also  prob- 
ably contains  a  play  on  the  "  dreams "  {hnlam) 
and  "dreamers,"  whom  Jeremiah  is  never  wearied 
of  denouncing  (see  cc.  xxiii.,  xxvii.,  xxix.).     Thii 


a  Hence  Symmnchus  renders  8ia  t^oATrjpiwf. 


,1^-, 


h  The  Tar'2;uin  gives  the  naane  as  Helam,    u 
A  place  of  this  name  lay  scmewhpre  between  the  J "» 
dan  and  the  Euphrates.     See  vol.  ii.  p.  1086  (. 
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is  hinted  in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.  —  from  what 
tource  the  writer  has  not  been  able  to  discover. 

G. 

NEHEMIAH  i^njpn?  [consoled  by  Jeho- 
vah: Nee/i/o,]  Neewtay:'  iNtheniim^ ,.  1.  Son 
of  Hachaliali,  and  apparently  of  the  trfoe  of  Judah, 
since  his  fathers  were  buried  at  Jerusalem,  and 
Hanani  his  kinsman  seems  to  have  been  of  that 
tribe  (Neh.  i.  2,  ii.  3,  vii.  2).  He  is  called  indeed 
"  Nehemiah  the  Priest  "  (Neh.  sacerdos)  in  the 
Vulgate  of  2  Mace.  i.  21;  but  the  Greek  has  it, 
that  "  Nehemiah  ordered  the  priests  {Up^^s)  to 
pour  the  v/ater,"  etc.  Nor  does  the  expression  in 
ver.  18,  that  Nehemiah  "offered  sacrifice,"  imply 
any  more  than  that  he  provided  the  sacrifices. 
Others  again  have  inferred  that  he  was  a  priest 
from  Neh.  x.  1-8 ;  but  the  words  "  these  were  the 
priests"  naturally  apply  to  the  names  which  follow 
Nehemiah's,  who  signed  first  as  the  head  of  the 
whole  nation.  The  opinion  that  he  was  cotniected 
with  the  house  of  David  is  more  feasible,  though 
it  cannot  be  proved.  The  name  of  Hanani  his 
kinsman,  as  well  as  his  own  name,  are  found  slightly 
varied  in  the  house  of  David,  in  the  case  of  Ha- 
naniah  the  son  of  Zerubb;vbel  (1  Chr.  iii.  19),  and 
Naura  (Luke  iii.  25).«  If  he  were  of  the  house 
of  David,  there  would  be  peculiar  point  in  his 
allusion  to  his  "fathers'  sepulchres"  at  Jerusalem. 
Malalas  of  Antioch  {Chromgr.  vi.  160),  as  cited 
by  Grimm,  on  2  Mace.  i.  21,  singularly  combines 
the  two  views,  and  calls  him  "  Nehemiah  the  priest, 
of  the  seed  of  David." 

All  that  we  know  certainly  concerning  this  emi- 
aent  man  is  contained  in  the  book  which  bears  his 
name.  His  autobiography  first  finds  him  at  Shu- 
Bhan,  the  winter''  residence  of  the  kings  of  Persia, 
in  high  office  as  the  cupbearer  of  king  Artaxerxes 
Longimauus.  In  the  20th  year  of  the  king's  reign, 
i.  e.  B.  c.  445,  certain  Jews,  one  of  whom  was  a 
near  kinsman  of  Nehemiah's,  arrived  from  Judtea, 
and  gave  Nehemiah  a  deplorable  account  of  the 
state  of  Jerusalem,  and  of  the  residents  in  Judsea. 
He  immediately  conceived  the  idea  of  going  to 
Jerusalem  to  endeavor  to  better  their  state.  After 
three  or  four  months  (from  Chisleu  to  Nisan),  in 
which  he  earnestly  sought  God's  blessing  upon  his 
undertaking  by  frequent  prayer  and  fasting,  an 
opportunity  presented  itself  of  obtaining  the  king's 
consent  to  his  mission.  Having  received  his  ap- 
pointment as  governor  c  of  Judaea,  a  troop  of 
cavalry,  and  letters  from  the  king  to  the  different 
satraps  through  whose  provinces  he  was  to  pass,  as 
well  as  to  Asaph  the  keeper  of  the  king's  forests, 
to  supply  him  with  timber,  he  started  upon  his 
journey :  being  under  promise  to  return  to  Persia 
within,  a  given  time.  Josephus  says  that  he  went 
in  the  first  instance  to  Babylon,  and  gathered  round 
him  a  band  of  exiled  Jews,  who  returned  with  him. 
This  is  important  as  possibly  indicating  that  the 
lxK)k  which  Josephus  followed,  understood  the  Nehe- 
miah mentioned  in  Ezr.  ii.  2;  Neh.  vii.  7,  to  be 
the  son  of  Hachaliah. 
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Nehemiah's  great  work  was  rebuilding,  for  th* 
first  time  since  their  destruction  by  Nebuzaradan, 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  restoring  that  city  to 
its  former  state  and  dignity,  as  a  fortified  town 
It  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the  importance  tc 
the  future  political  and  ecclesiastical  prosperity  of 
the  Jewish   nation  of  this  great  achievement  of 
their  patriotic  governor.       Hew  low  the  commu- 
nity of  the  Palestine  Jews  had  fallen,  is  apparent 
from  the  fact  that  from  the  6th  of  Darius  to  the 
7th  of  Artaxerxes,  there  is  no  history  of   them 
whatever;  and  that  even  after  Ezra's  commission, 
and  the  ample  grants  made  by  Artaxerxes  Jn  hia 
7th  year,  and  the  considerable  reinforcements,  both 
in  wealth  and  numbers,  which  Ezra's  goverr.ment 
brought  to  tiiem,  they  were  in  a  state  of  abject 
"  affliction  and  reproach "  in  the   20th  of  Arta- 
xerxes; their  country  pillaged,  their  citizens  kid- 
napped and  made  slaves  of  by  their  heathen  neigh- 
bors, robbery  and  murder  rife  in  their  very  capital, 
Jerusalem  almost  deserted,  and  the  Temple  falling 
again    into    decay.      The   one   step    which    could 
resuscitate  the  nation,  preserve  the  Mosaic  insti- 
tutions, and  lay  the  foundation   of   future  inde- 
pendence, was   the  restoration   of  the  city  walls. 
Jerusalem  being  once  again  secure  from  the  attacks 
of  the  marauding  heathen,  civil  government  would 
become  po&sible,  the  spirit  of  the  people,  and  their 
attachment  to  the  ancient  capital  of  the  monarchy 
would  revive,  the  priests   and   Levites  would    be 
encouraged  to  come  into  residence,  the  tithes  and 
first-fruits  and  other  stores   would    be   safe,   and 
Judah,  if  not  actually  independent,  would  preserve 
the  essentials  of  national  and  religious  life.     To 
this  great  object  therefore  Nehemiah  directed  his 
whole   energies    without    an    hour's   unnecessary 
delay.**     By  word  and  example   he   induced   the 
whole  population,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
Tekoite  nobles,   to  commence  building  with  the 
utmost  vigor,  even  the  lukewarm  high-priest  Eli- 
ashib  pertbrming  his  part.     In  a  wonderfully  short 
time  the  walls  seemed  to  emerge  from  the  heaps 
of  burnt  rubbish,  and  to  encircle  the  city  as  in  the 
days  of  old.     'I'he  gateways  also  were  rebuilt,  and 
ready  for  the  doors  to  be  hung  upon  them.     But 
it  soon  became  apparent  how  wisely  Nehemiah  had 
acted  in  hastening  on  the  work.     On  his  very  first 
arrival,  as   governor,   Sanballat   and  Tobiah  had 
given  unequivocal  proof  of  their  mortification  at 
his  appointment;  and,  before  the  work  was  even 
commenced,  had  scornfully  asked  whether  he  in- 
tended to  rebel  against  the  king  of  Persia.     But 
when  the  restoration  was  seen  to  be  rapidly  pro- 
gressing, their  indignation  knew  no  bounds.    They 
not  only  poured  out  a  torrent  of  abuse  and  con- 
tempt upon  all  engaged  in  the  work,  but  actually 
made  a  great  conspiracy  to  fall  upon  the  builders 
with  an  armed  force  and  put  a  stop  to  the  tmder- 
taking.     The  project  was  defeated  by  the  vigilance 
and  prudence  of  Nehemiah,  who  armed  all  the 
people   after  their   families,   and   showed  such   a 
strong  fr?nt  that  their  enemies  dared  not  attack 
them.     I'his  armed  attitude  was  continued  from 


«  See  Genealog.  of  our  Lord  J.  C,  p.  145.  [Nehe- 
miah, Son  of  Azbok.] 

b  Ecbatana  was  the  summer,  Babylon  the  spring, 
imd  Persepolis  the  autumn  residence  of  the  kings  of 
Persia  (Pilking'.on).  Susa  was  the  pi-izcipal  palace 
[Strab.  lib.  xv.  cap.  iii.  §  3). 

*  nnD,  the  term  applied  to  himself  and  other 
■atra}>8  by  Nehemiah.     The  meaning  and  etymology 


of  Tirshatha.  which  is  applied  only  to  Nehemiah,  art 
doubtiul.  L.  is  by  most  modern  scholars  thought 
to  mean  bjvernor  (Glesen.  s.  v.) ;  but  the  sense  cup- 
bearfr,  given  by  older  commentators,  seems  more  prob- 
able. 

d  The  thije  days,  mentioned  Neh.  ii.  11,  and  Ear 
viii.  32,  seems  ti  point  to  some  customary  interFal 
perhaps  for  purification  after  a  journey.  See  in  Cru 
den's  Concordance  «  Third  Day  "  an!  "  Th:iee  Day*.'- 
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that  day  forward.  Various  stratagems  were  then 
resorted  to  to  get  Nehemiah  away  from  Jerusalem, 
and  if  ixissible  to  take  his  life.  Hut  that  wliich 
most  nearly  succeeded  was  the  attempt  to  bring 
him  into  suspicion  with  the  king  of  Persia,  as  if  he 
intended  to  set  himself  up  for  an  independent  king, 
as  soon  as  the  walls  were  completed.  It  was 
thought  that  the  accusation  of  rebellion  would  also 
frighten  the  Jews  themselves,  and  make  tiiem  cease 
from  building.  Accordingly  a  double  line  of  action 
was  taken.  On  the  one  hand  Sunballat  wrote  a 
letter  to  Nehemiah,  in  an  apparently  friendly  tone, 
telling  him,  on  the  authority  of  Geshem,  that  it 
was  reported  among  the  heathen  (<".  e.  the  heathen 
nations  settled  in  Samaria,  and  Galilee  of  the 
nations),  that  he  was  about  to  head  a  rebellion  of 
the  Jews,  and  that  he  had  appointed  prophets  to 
aid  in  the  design  by  prophesying  of  him,  "  thou 
art  the  king  of  Judah;  "  and  that  he  was  building 
the  walls  for  this  purpose.  This  was  sure,  lie 
added,  to  come  to  the  ears  of  the  king  of  Persia, 
and  he  invited  Nehemiah  to  confer  with  him  as  to 
what  should  be  done.  At  the  same  time  he  had 
also  bribed  Noadiah  the  prophetess,  and  other 
prophets,  to  induce  Nehemiah  by  representations 
of  his  being  in  danger,  to  take  refuge  in  the  for- 
tress of  the  Temple,  with  a  view  to  cause  delay, 
and  also  to  give  an  appearance  of  conscious  guilt. 
While  this  portion  of  the  plot  was  conducted  by 
Sanballat  and  Tobiah,  a  yet  more  important  line 
of  action  was  pursued  in  concert  with  them  by  the 
chief  officers  of  the  king  of  Persia  in  Samaria. 
In  a  letter  addressed  to  Artaxerxes  they  repre- 
sented that  the  Jews  had  rebuilt  the  walls  of  Jeru- 
salem, with  the  intent  of  rebelling  against  the 
king's  authority  and  recovering  their  dominion  on 
"this  side  the  river."  Keferriiig  to  former  in- 
stances of  the  seditious  spirit  of  the  Jewish  people, 
they  urged  that  if  the  king  wished  to  maintain 
his  power  in  the  province  he  must  immediately  put 
a  stop  to  the  fortification.  This  artful  letter  so  far 
ivrought  upon  Artaxerxes,  that  he  issued  a  decree 
itopping  the  work  till  further  orders."  It  is  prob- 
able that  at  the  same  time  he  recalled  Nehemiah, 
or  perhaps  Nehemiah's  leave  of  absence  had  pre- 
viously expired ;  in  either  case  had  the  Tirshatha 
been  less  upright  and  less  wise,  and  had  he  fallen 
into  the  trap  laid  for  him,  his  life  might  have 
been  in  great  danger.  The  sequel,  however,  shows 
that  his  perfect  integrity  was  ai)parent  to  the  king. 
For  after  a  delay,  perhaps  of  several  years,  he  was 
permitted  to  return  to  Jerusalem,  and  to  ci'own 
his  work  by  repairing  the  Temple,  and  dedicating 
the  walls.  What,  however,  we  have  here  to  notice 
's,  that  owing  to  Nehemiah's  wise  haste,  and  his 
refusal  to  pause  for  a  day  in  his  work,  in  spite  of 
threats,  plots,  and  insinuations,  the  designs  of  his 
enemies  were  frustrated.  The  wall  was  actually 
finished  and  ready  to  receive  the  gates,  before  the 
king's  decree  for  suspending  the  work  arrived.  A 
little  delay,  therefore,  was  all  they  were  able  to 
effect.  Nehemiah  does  not  indeed  mention  this 
adverse  decree,  which  may  have  arrived  during  his 
absence,  nor  give  us  any  clew  to  the  time  of  his 
eturn ;  nor  should  we  have  suspected  his  absence 
At  all  from  Jerusalem,  but  for  the  incidental  allu- 
lion  in  eh.  ii.  6,  xiii.  6,   coupled  with   the  long 
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interval  of  years  between  the  earlier  and  later 
chapters  of  the  book.  IJut  the  interval  between 
the  close  of  ch.  vi.  and  the  beginning  of  ch.  vii.  ii 
the  only  place  where  we  can  suppose  a  considerable 
gap  in  time,  either  from  the  appearance  of  the 
text,  or  the  nature  of  the  events  narrated.  It 
seems  to  suit  both  well  to  suppose  that  Nehemiah 
returned  to  Persia,  and  the  work  stopped  imme- 
diately after  the  events  narrated  in  vi.  10-19,  and 
that  chapter  vii.  goes  on  to  relate  the  measures 
adopted  by  him  upon  his  return  with  fresh  powers. 
These  were,  the  setting  up  the  doors  in  the  various 
gates  of  the  city,  giving  a  special  charge  to  Ilanani 
and  Hananiah,  as  to  the  time  of  opening  and  shut- 
ting the  gates,  and  above  all  providing  for  the  duo 
peopUng  of  the  city,  the  numbers  of  which  vere 
miserably  small,  and  the  rebuilding  of  the  numer- 
ous decayed  houses  within  the  walls.  Then  fol- 
lowed a  census  of  the  returned  captives,  a  large 
collection  of  funds  for  the  repair  of  the  Temple, 
the  public  reading  of  the  Law  to  the  people  by  Ezra 
(who  now  appears  again  on  the  scene,  perhaps 
having  returned  from  Persia  with  Nehemiah),  a 
celebration  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  such  as  had 
not  1  een  held  since  the  days  of  Joshua:  a  no  less 
solemn  keeping  of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  when 
the  opportunity  was  taken  to  enter  into  solemn 
covenant  with  God,  to  walk  in  the  law  of  Moses 
and  to  keep  God's  commandments. 

It  may  have  been  after  another  considerable  in- 
terval of  time,  and  not  improbably  after  another 
absence  of  the  Tirshatha  from  his  government,  that 
the  next  event  of  interest  in  Nehemiah's  life  oc- 
curred, namely,  the  dedication  of  the  walls  of  Jeru- 
salem, including,  if  we  may  believe  the  author  of 
2  Mace,  supported  by  several  indications  in  the 
Book  of  Nehemiah,  that  of  the  Temple  after  its 
repair  by  means  of  the  funds  collected  from  the 
whole  population.  This  dedication  was  conducted 
with  great  solemnity,  and  appears  to  have  been  the 
model  of  the  dedication  by  Judas  Maccabaeus,  when 
the  Temple  was  purified  and  the  worship  restored 
at  the  death  of  Antiochus  Epiplianes,  as  related 
1  Mace.  iv.  The  author  of  2  Mace,  says  that  on 
this  occasion  Nehemiah  obtained  the  sacred  fire 
which  had  been  hid  in  a  pit  by  certain  priests  at 
the  time  of  the  Captivity,  and  was  I'ecovered  by 
their  descendants,  who  knew  where  it  was  con- 
cealed. When,  however,  these  priests  went  to  the 
place,  they  found  only  muddy  water.  By  Nehe- 
miah's command  they  drew  this  water,  and  sprinkled 
it  upon  the  wood  of  the  altar  and  upon  the  victims, 
and  when  the  sun,  which  had  been  over-clouded, 
presently  shone  out,  a  great  fire  was  immediately 
kindled,  which  consumed  the  sacrifices,  to  the  great 
wonder  of  all  present.  The  author  also  in.s^erts  the 
prayer,  a  simple  and  beautiful  one,  said  to  have 
been  uttered  by  the  priests,  and  responded  to  by 
Nehemiah,  during  the  sacrifice;  and  adds,  that  the 
king  of  Persia  inclosed  the  place  where  the  fire  was 
found,  and  that  Nehemiah  gave  it  the  name  of 
Naphthar,  or  cleansijig.  [Napfithar.]  He  tells 
us  further  that  an  account  of  this  dedication  was 
contained  in  the  "  writings  and  commentaries  of 
Nehemiah  "  (2  Mace  ii.  13),  and  that  Nehemiah 
founded  "  a  library,  and  gathered  together  the 
acts  of  the  kings,  and  the  prophets,  and  of  David. 


a  The  reader  must  remember  that  this  application 
of  Bot.  It.  7-23  to  this  time  is  novel,  and  must  exer- 
bLm  liis  own  judgment  as  to  its  admissibility. 

h  Such  as  the  collection  of  money  and  priests'  gar- 


ments mentioned  in  Neh.  vii.  71;  Ezr.  ii.  68;  tbi 
allusion  to  the  pollution  of  the  TeDij)le,  xiii.  7-S» 
and  the  nature  of  the  ceremonies  iesciited  m  ob  la 
2&-18. 
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%nd  the  epistles  of  the  kings  (of  Persia)  concerning 
the  holy  gifts."  How  much  of  this  has  any  his- 
torical foundation  is  difficult  to  determine.  It 
should  be  added,  however,  that  the  son  of  Siiach,  in 
celebrating  Nehemiah's  good  deeds,  mentions  only 
that  he  "  raised  up  for  us  the  walls  that  were  fallen, 
and  set  up  the  gates  and  the  bars,  and  raised  up 
our  ruins  again,"  Ecclus.  xlix.  13.  Keturning  to 
the  sure  ground  of  the  sacred  narrative,  the  other 
principal  achievements  of  this  great  and  good  gov- 
ernor may  be  thus  signalized.  He  firmly  repressed 
the  exactions  of  the  nobles,  and  the  usury  of  the 
rich,  and  rescued  the  poor  Jews  from  spoliation  and 
slavery.  He  refused  to  receive  his  lawful  allowance 
as  governor  from  the  people,  in  consideration  of  their 
poverty,  during  the  whole  twelve  years  that  he  was 
in  office,  but  kept  at  his  own  charge  a  table  for  150 
Jews,  at  which  any  who  returned  from  captivity 
were  welcome.  He  made  most  careful  provision  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  ministering  priests  and  Le- 
vites,  and  for  the  due  and  constant  celebration  of 
Divine  worship.  He  insisted  upon  the  sanctity  of 
the  precincts  of  the  Temple  being  preserved  invi- 
olable, and  peremptorily  ejected  the  powerful  Tobias 
fi'ora  one  of  the  chambers  which  Eliashib  had  as- 
signed to  him.  He  then  replaced  the  stores  and 
vessels  which  had  been  removed  to  make  room  for 
him,  and  appointed  proper  l^vitical  officers  to  su- 
perintend and  distribute  them.  With  no  less  firm- 
ness and  impartiality  he  expelled  from  all  sacred 
functions  those  of  the  high  priest's  family  who  had 
contracted  heathen  marriages,  and  rebuked  and 
punished  those  of  the  conmion  people  who  had 
likewise  intermarried  with  foreigners;  and  lastly, 
he  provided  for  keeping  holy  the  Sabbath  day, 
which  was  shamefully  profaned  by  many,  both 
Jews  and  foreign  merchants,  and  by  his  resolute 
conduct  succeeded  in  repressing  the  lawless  traffic 
on  the  day  of  rest. 

Beyond  the  32d  year  of  Artaxerxes,  to  which 
Nehemiah's  own  narrative  leads  us,  we  have  no  ac- 
count of  him  whatever.  Neither  had  Josephus. 
For  when  he  tells  us  that  "  when  Nehemiah  had 
done  many  other  excellent  things  ...  he  came  to 
a  great  age  and  then  died,"  he  sufficiently  indicates 
that  he  knew  nothing  more  about  him.  The  most 
probable  inference  from  the  close  of  his  own  me- 
moir, and  in  the  absence  of  any  further  tradition 
concerning  him  is,  that  he  returned  to  Persia  and 
died  there.  On  reviewing  the  character  of  Nehe- 
miah, we  seem  unable  to  find  a  single  fiiult  to  coun- 
terbalance his  many  and  great  virtues.  For  pure 
and  disinterested  patriotism  he  stands  unrivaled. 
The  man  whom  the  account  of  the  misery  and  ruin 
of  his  native  country,  and  the  perils  with  which  his 
countrymen  were  beset,  prompted  to  leave  his  splen  - 
did  banishment,  and  a  post  of  wealth,  power,  and 
influence,  in  the  first  court  in  the  world,  that  he 
might  share  and  alleviate  the  sorrows  of  his  native 
land,  must  have  been  preeminently  a  patriot.  Every 
act  of  his  during  his  government  bespeaks  one  who 
had  no  selfishness  in  his  nature.  All  he  did  was 
noble,  generous,  high-minded,  courageous,  and  to 
the  highest  degree  upright.  But  to  stern  integ- 
rity he  united  great  humility  and  kindness,  and  a 
princely  hospitality.  As  a  statesman  he  combined 
^rethought,  prudence,  and  sagacity  in  counsel,  with 
,igor,  promptitude,  and  decision  in  action.  In  deal- 
ing with  the  enemies  of  his  country  he  was  wary, 
oenetrating,  and  bold.  In  directing  the  internal 
BCi-'nomy  of  the  state,  he  took  a  comprehensive 
new  of  the  real  welfare  of  the  people,  and  adopted 
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the  measures  best  calculated  to  promote  It.  Id 
dealing  whether  with  friend  or  foe,  he  was  utterlj 
free  from  favor  or  fear,  conspicuous  for  the  sim- 
plicity with  which  he  aimed  only  at  doing  what 
was  right,  without  respect  of  persons.  But  in  noth- 
ing was  he  more  remarkable  than  for  his  piety,  and 
the  singleness  of  eye  with  which  he  walked  before 
God.  He  seems  to  have  undertaken  everything  in 
dependence  upon  God,  with  prayer  for  his  blessing 
and  guidance,  and  to  have  sought  his  reward  only 
from  Gkxi. 

The  principal  authorities  for  the  events  of  Nehe- 
miah's Ufe,  after  Josephus,  are  Carpzov's  Inlra^ 
duct,  nd  V.  T. ;  Eichhorn,  Eiidtitaiiy ;  Hiiver- 
nick's  EinLeit. ;  liambach  in  Lib.  Nelieni  ;  Le  Clerc 
in  Lib.  histor.  V.  T.,  besides  those  referred  to  in  the 
following  article.  Those  who  wish  to  see  the  ques- 
tions discussed  of  the  20th  Artaxerxes,  as  the  ter- 
minus a  quo  Daniel's  seventy  weeks  commence,  and 
also  the  general  chronology  of  the  times,  may  refer 
to  GeneaUujy  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christy  ch.  xi.; 
and  for  a  diff'erent  view  to  Prideaux,  Connect,  i. 
251,  &c.  The  view  of  Scaliger,  Hottinger,  etc., 
adopted  by  Dr.  Mill,  Vindic.  of  our  Lord's  Geneal- 
offy,  p.  165  note,  that  Artaxerxes  Mnemou  waa 
Nehemiah's  patron,  is  almost  universally  aban- 
doned. The  proof  from  the  parallel  genealogies  of 
the  kings  of  Persia  and  the  high-priests,  that  he 
was  lx)ngimanus,  is  stated  in  a  paper  printed  for 
the  Chronolog.  Institute  by  the  writer  of  this  ar- 
ticle. 

2.  [N€6/ita9,  Nee/tfa;  Vat.  in  Ezr.,  Nee/utos: 
Nehemia,  Nehenwts.']  One  of  the  leaders  of  the 
first  expedition  from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem  under 
Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  2;  Neh.  vii.  7). 

3.  [Nee/itas;  FA.  Neefietas-  Nehemias.]  Son 
of  Azbuk,  and  ruler  of  the  half  part  of  Beth-zur, 
who  helped  to  repair  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh. 
iii.  16).  Beth-zur  was  a  city  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv. 
58;  1  Chr.  ii.  45),  belonging  to  a  branch  of  Caleb's 
descendants,  whence  it  follows  that  this  Nehemiah 
was  also  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  A.  C.  H. 

NEHEMIAH,  BOOK  OF.  The  latest  of 
all  the  historical  books  of  Scripture,  both  as  to  the 
time  of  its  composition  and  the  scope  of  its  narra- 
tive in  general,  and  as  to  the  supplementary  matter 
of  ch.  xii.  in  particular,  which  reaches  down  to  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  This  book,  like  the 
preceding  one  of  Ezra  [Ezra,  Book  of],  is  clearly 
and  certainly  not  all  by  the  same  hand.  By  far  th* 
principal  portion,  indeed,  is  the  work  of  Nehemiah, 
who  gives,  in  the  first  person,  a  simple  narrative 
of  the  events  in  which  he  himself  was  concerned; 
but  other  portions  are  either  extracts  from  various 
chronicles  and  registers,  or  supplementary  narra- 
tives and  reflections,  some  apparently  by  Ezra, 
others,  perhaps,  the  work  of  the  same  person  who 
inserted  the  latest  genealogical  extracts  from  the 
pu'blic  chronicles. 

1.  The  main  history  contained  in  the  book  of 
Nehemiah  covers  about  12  years,  namely,  from  the 
20th  to  the  32d  year  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus, 
i.  e.  from  b.  c.  445  to  433.  For  so  we  seem  to 
learn  distinctly  from  v.  14  compared  with  xiii.  6; 
nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any  historical  grouna 
whatever  for  asserting  with  Prideaux  and  many 
others  that  the  government  of  Nehemiah,  after  his 
return  in  the  32d  of  ArtAxerxes,  extended  to  the 
15th  year  oi  Darius  Nothus,  and  that  the  events  ol 
ch.  xiii.  belong  to  this  later  period  (Prid.  Connect. 
B.  c.  409).  The  argument  attempted  to  be  derived 
from  Neh.  xiii.  28,  that  Ehashib  was  then  dead  and 
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/oiadn  his  son  high-priest,  is  utterly  without  weight. 
There  is  a  precisely  parallel  phrase  in  2  Chr.  xxxv. 
3,  where  we  read  "  the  house  which  Solomon  the 
son  of  David  king  of  Israel  did  huild."  liut  the 
doubt  whether  the  title  "  king  of  Israel  "  applies  to 
David  or  Solomon  is  removed  by  the  following 
verse,  where  we  read,  "according  to  the  writing  of 
David  king  of  Israel,  and  according  to  the  writing 
of  Solomon  his  son."  The  I^XX.  also  in  that  pas- 
sage have  fiaaiheci)?  agreeing  with  David.  There 
ig,  therefore,  not  the  slightest  pretense  for  asserting 
that  Neheniiah  was  governor  after  the  32d  of  Ar- 
taxerxes  (see  below). 

The  whole  narrative  gives  U8  a  graphic  and  in- 
teresting account  of  the  state  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
returned  captives  in  the  writer's  times,  and,  inci- 
dentally, of  the  nature  of  the  Persian  government 
and  the  condition  of  its  remote  provinces.  The 
documents  appended  to  it  also  give  some  further 
information  as  to  the  times  of  Zerubbabel  on  the 
one  hand,  and  as  to  the  contiiuiation  of  the  gene- 
alogical registers  and  the  succession  of  the  high- 
priesthood  to  the  close  of  the  Persian  empire  on 
the  other.  The  view  given  of  the  rise  of  two  fac- 
tions among  the  Jews  —  the  one  the  strict  religious 
party,  adliering  with  uncompromising  faithfulness 
to  the  Mosaic  institutions,  headed  by  Neheuiiah ; 
the  other,  the  gentilizing  party,  ever  imitating 
heathen  customs,  and  making  heathen  connections, 
headed,  or  at  least  encouraged  by  the  high-priest 
Eliashib  and  his  family  —  sets  before  us  the  germ 
of  much  that  we  meet  with  in  a  more  developed 
state  in  later  Jewish  history  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Macedonian  dynasty  till  the  final  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem. 

Again,  in  this  history  as  well  as  in  the  book  of 
Ezra,  we  see  the  bitter  enmity  between  the  Jews 
and  Samaritans  acquiring  strength  and  definitive 
form  on  both  religious  and  political  grounds.  It 
would  seem  from  iv.  1,  2,  8  (A.  V.),  and  vi.  2,  G, 
&c.,  that  the  depression  of  Jerusalem  was  a  fixed 
part  of  the  policy  of  Sanballat,  and  that  he  had 
the  design  of  raising  Samaria  as  the  head  of  Pales- 
tine, upon  the  ruin  of  Jerusalem,  a  design  which 
seems  to  have  been  entertained  by  the  Samaritans 
in  later  times. 

The  book  also  throws  much  light  upon  the 
domestic  institutions  of  the  Jews.  We  learn  inci- 
dentally the  prevalence  of  usury  and  of  slavery  as 
.ts  consequence,  the  frequent  and  burdensome  op- 
pressions of  the  governors  (v.  15),  the  judicial  use 
of  corporal  punishment  (xiii.  25),  the  continuance 
of  false  prophets  as  an  engine  of  policy,  as  in  the 
days  of  the  khigs  of  Judah  (vi.  7,  12,  14),  the  resti- 
tution of  the  Mosaic  provision  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  priests  and  Levites  and  the  due  performance 
of  the  Temple  service  (xiii.  10-13),  the  much  freer 
•■(romulgation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  by  the  public 
jading  of  them  (viii.  1,  ix.  3,  xiii.  1),  and  the  more 
^•eneral  acquaintjmce  «  with  them  arising  from  their 
collection  into  one  volume  and  the  multiplication 
of  copies  of  them  by  the  care  of  Ezra  the  scribe  and 
Nehemiah  himself  (2  Mace.  ii.  13),  as  well  as  from 
the  stimulus  given  to  the  art  of  reading  among  the 
Jewish  people  during  their  residence  in  Babylon 
[HiLKiAn] ;  the  mixed  form  of  political  govem- 
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ment  still  surviving  the  ruin  of  their  independeuM 
(v.  7,  13,  X.),  the  reviving  trade  with  Tyre  (xiii. 
10),  the  agricultural  pursuits  and  wealth  of  the 
Jews  (v.  11,  xiii.  15),  the  tendency  to  tjike  heathen 
wives,  indicating,  po8sii)ly,  a  disproportion  in  the 
number  of  Jewish  males  and  females  among  the 
returned  captives  (x.  30,  xiii.  3,  23),  the  dangel 
the  Jewish  language  was  in  of  being  coirupted  * 
(xiii.  2-1),  with  other  details  which  only  the  nar- 
rative of  an  eye-witness  would  have  preserved  to  us. 

Some  of  these  details  give  us  incidentally  infor- 
mation of  great  historical  importance. 

(n.)  The  account  of  tlie  building  and  dedicatioR 
of  the  wall,  iii.,  xii.,.  contains  the  most  valuabli 
materials  for  settling  the  to})Ography  of  Jerusalem 
to  be  found  in  Scripture.  [Jkhusalem,  vol.  ii.  pp 
1321-22.]      (Thruj)p's  Ancii'.nt  Jerusnltm.) 

{/).)  The  list  of  returned  captives  who  came 
under  different  leaders  from  the  time  of  Zeruljbabel 
to  that  of  Nehemiah  (amounting  in  all  to  only 
42,360  adult  males,  and  7,337  servants),  which  is 
given  in  ch.  vii.,  coiiveys  a  faithful  picture  of  the 
political  weakness  of  the  Jewish  nation  as  compared 
with  the  times  when  Judah  alone  numbered  470,000 
fighting  men  (1  Chr.  xxi.  5).  It  justifies  the  de- 
scription of  the  Palestine  Jews  as  "  the  remnant 
that  are  left  of  the  captivity"  (Neh.  i.  3),  and  as 
"  these  feeble  Jews  "  (iv.  2),  and  explains  the  great 
difiSculty  felt  by  Nehemiah  in  peopling  Jerusalem 
itself  with  a  suflBcient  number  of  inhabitants  to 
preserve  it  from  assault  (vii.  3,  4,  xi.  1,  2).  It  is 
an  important  aid,  too,  in  understanding  the  sub- 
sequent history,  and  in  appreciating  the  patriotism 
and  valor  by  which  they  attained  their  independ- 
ence under  the  Maccabees. 

(c.)  The  lists  of  leaders,  priests,  Levites,  and  of 
those  who  signed  the  covenant,  reveal  incidentally 
much  of  the  national  spirit  as  well  as  of  the  social 
habits  of  the  captives,  derived  from  older  times. 
Thus  the  fact  that  twelve  leaders  are  named  in 
Neh.  vii.  7,  indicates  the  feeling  of  the  captives 
that  they  represented  the  twelve  tribes,  a  feeling 
further  evidenced  in  the  expression  "  the  men  of 
the  people  of  Israel."  The  enumeration  of  21  and 
and  22,  or,  if  Zidkijah  stands  for  the  head  of  the 
house  of  Zadok,  23  chief  priests  in  x.  1-8,  xii.  1-7, 
of  whom  9  bear  the  names  of  those  who  were  heads 
of  courses  in  David's  time  (1  Chr.  xxiv.)  [Je- 
hoiakib],  shows  how,  even  in  their  wasted  and 
reduced  numbers,  they  struggled  to  preserve  these 
ancient  institutions,  and  also  supplies  the  reason 
of  the  mention  of  these  particular  22  or  23  names. 
But  it  does  more  than  this.  Taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  list  of  those  who  sealed  (x.  1-27),  it  provei 
the  existence  of  a  social  custom,  the  knowledge  of 
which  is  of  absolute  necessity  to  keep  us  from  gross 
chronological  error,  that,  namely,  of  calling  chiefs 
by  the  name  of  the  clan  or  house  of  which  they 
were  chiefs.  One  of  the  causes  of  the  absurd  con- 
fusion which  has  prevailed,  as  to  the  times  of 
Zerubbabel  and  Nehemiah  respectively,  has  been 
the  mention,  e.  g.  of  Jeshua  and  Kadmiel  (Ezr. 
iii.  9)  as  taking  part  with  Zerubbabel  in  building 
the  Temple,  while  the  very  same  Levites  take  an 
active  part  in  the  reformation  of  Nehemiah  (Neh, 
ix.  4,  5,  X.  9,  10);  and  the  statement  that  sora^ 


o  This  lately  acquired  acquaintance  with  the  Scrip- 
tures appears  incidentally  in  the  large  quotations  in 
She  prayers  of  Nehemiat  and  the  Levit«s,  cc.  i.,  ix., 
diL  26,  &c. 


6  The  evidence  of  Hebrew  having  ceased  to  be  th# 
vernacular  language  of  the  Jews,  which  some  find  in 
Neh.  viii.  8,  is  very  doubtful,  and  d»»pendont  on  cfa 
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II  or  22  priests  came  up  with  Zerubbabel  (xii.  1-7), 
30upled  with  the  fact  Uiat  these  very  same  names 
were  the  names  of  those  who  sealed  the  covenant 
under  Nehemiah  (x.  1-8).  But  immediately  [as  soon 
as]  we  perceive  that  tliese  were  the  names  of  the 
courses,  and  of  great  Levitical  houses  (as  a  compari- 
Bon  of  1  Chr.  xxiv. ;  Ezr.  ii.  40 ;  Neh.  vii.  43 ;  aiid  of 
Neh.  X.  14-27  with  vii.  S-'^S,  proves  that  they  were), 
the  ditHculty  vanishes,  and  we  have  a  useful  piece 
of  knowledge  to  apply  to  many  other  passages  of 
Scripture.  It  would  be  very  desirable,  if  possible, 
to  ascertain  accurately  the  rules,  if  any,  under  which 
this  use  of  proper  names  was  confined. 

(r/.)  Other  miscellaneous  information  contained 
in  this  book  embraces  the  hereditary  crafts  prac- 
ticed by  certain  priestly  families,  e.  g.  the  apothe- 
caries, or  makers  of  the  sacred  ointments  and  in- 
cense (iii.  8),  and  the  goldsmiths,  whose  business 
it  probably  was  to  repair  the  sacred  vessels  (iii.  8), 
and  who  may  have  been  the  ancestors,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  money-changers  in  the  Temple  (John  ii.  14, 
15);  the  situation  of  the  garden  of  the  kings  of 
Judah  by  which  Zedekiah  escaped  (2  K.  xxv.  4), 
as  seen  iii.  15;  and  statistics,  reminding  one  of 
Domesday- Book,  concerning  not  only  the  cities  and 
families  of  the  returned  captives,  but  the  number 
of  tlieir  horses,  mules,  camels,  and  asses  (ch.  vii.): 
to  which  more  might  be  added. 

The  chief,  indeed  the  only  real  historical  diffi- 
culty in  the  narrative,  is  to  determine  the  time  of 
the  dedication  of  the  wall,  whether  in  the  u2d  year 
of  Artaxerxes  or  before.  The  expression  in  Neh. 
xiii.  1,  "On  that  day,"  seems  to  fix  the  reading 
of  the  law  to  the  same  day  as  the  dedication  (see 
xii.  43).  But  if  so,  the  dedication  must  have  been 
after  Nehemiah's  return  from  Babylon  (mentioned 
xiii.  7);  for  Eliashib's  misconduct,  which  occurred 
"  before "  the  reading  of  the  law,  happened  in 
Nehemiah's  absence.  But  then,  if  the  wall  only 
took  52  days  to  complete  (Neh.  vi.  15),  and  was  be- 
gun immediately  [when]  Nehemiah  entered  upon  his 
government,  how  came  the  dedication  to  be  deferred 
till  12  years  afterwards  ?  The  answer  to  this  prob- 
ably is  that,  in  the  first  place,  the  52  days  are  not 
to  be  reckoned  from  the  commeiicemeTit  of  tlie 
building,  seeing  that  it  is  incredible  that  it  should 
be  completed  in  so  short  a  time  by  so  feeble  a  com- 
munity and  with  such  frequent  hindrances  and 
interruptions ;  seeing,  too,  that  the  narrative  itself 
indicates  a  much  longer  time.  Such  passages  as 
Nehemiah  iv.  7,  8,  12,  v.,  and  v.  16  in  particular, 
vi.  4,  5,  coupled  with  the  indications  of  temporary 
essation  from  the  work  wliich  appear  at  iv.  6,  10, 
..5,  seem  quite  irreconcilable  with  the  notion  of 
less  than  two  montlis  for  the  whole.  The  52  days, 
therefore,  if  the  text  is  sound,  may  be  reckoned 
from  the  resumption  of  the  work  after  iv.  15,  and 
a  time  exceeding  two  years  may  have  elapsed  from 
the  commencement  of  the  building.  But  even  then 
it  would  not  be  ready  for  dedication.  There  were 
the  gates  to  be  hung,  perhaps  much  rubbish  to  be 
removed,  and  the  ruined  houses  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  walls  to  be  repaired.  Then,  too,  as 
we  shall  see  below,  there  were  repairs  to  lie  done  to  j 
the  Temple,  and  it  is  likely  that  tlie  dedication  of 
the  walls  would  not  take  place  till  those  repairs 
were  completed.  Still,  even  these  causes  would  not 
be  adequate  to  account  for  a  delay  of  12  years. 
Josephus,  who  is  seldom  in  harmony  with  the  book 
of  Nehemiah,  though  he  justifies  our  suspicion  that 
%  longer  time  must  have  elapsed,  by  assuming  two 
imn   and   four  months   to   the  rebuilding,   and 
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placing  the  completion  in  the  28th  year  of  the 
king's  reign  whom  he  calls  Xerxes  (thus  inter- 
posing an  interval  of  8  years  between  Nehemiah's 
arrival  at  Jerusalem  as  governor  and  the  comple- 
tion ;,  yet  gives  us  no  real  help.  He  does  not  at- 
tempt to  account  for  the  length  of  time,  he  makes 
no  allusion  to  the  dedication,  except  as  far  as  his 
statement  that  the  wall  was  completed  in  the  ninth 
month,  Chisleu  (instead  of  Elul,  the  sixth,  as  Neh. 
vi.  15),  may  seem  to  point  to  the  dedication 
(1  Mace.  iv.  59),  and  takes  not  the  slightest  notice 
of  Nehemiah's  return  to  the  king  of  Persia.  We 
are  left,  therefore,  to  inquire  for  ourselves  whether 
the  book  itself  suggests  any  further  causes  of  delay. 
One  cause  innnediately  presents  itself,  namely,  that 
Nehemiah's  leave  of  absence  from  the  Persian 
court,  mentioned  ii.  6,  may  have  drawn  to  a  close 
shortly  after  the  completion  of  the  wall,  and  before 
the  other  above-named  works  were  complete.  And 
this  is  rendered  yet  more  probable  by  the  circum- 
stance, incidentally  brought  to  light,  that,  in  the 
32d  year  of  Artaxerxes,  we  know  he  was  with  the 
king  (xiii.  6). 

Other  circumstances,  too,  may  have  occurred  to 
make  it  imperative  for  him  to  return  to  Persia 
without  deky.  The  last  words  of  ch.  vi.  point  to 
some  new  effort  of  Tobiah  to  interrupt  his  work, 
and  the  expression  used  seems  to  indicate  that  it 
was  the  threat  of  being  considered  as  a  rebel  by  the 
king.  If  he  could  make  it  appear  that  Artaxerxes 
was  suspicious  of  his  fidelity,  then  Nehemiah  might 
feel  it  matter  of  necessity  to  go  to  the  Persian  court 
to  clear  himself  of  the  charge.  And  this  view  both 
receives  a  remarkable  confirmation  from,  and  throws 
quite  a  new  light  upon  the  obscure  passage  in  Ezr. 
iv.  7-23.  We  have  there  a  detailed  account  of  the 
opposition  made  by  the  Samaritan  nations  to  the 
building  of  the  WALLS  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  reign 
of  Artaxerxes,  and  a  copy  of  the  letter  they 
wrote  to  the  king,  accusing  the  Jews  of  an  inten- 
tion to  rebel  as  soon  as  the  wall  should  be  finished ; 
by  which  means  they  obtained  a  decree  stopping 
the  building  till  the  king's  further  order-s  should 
be  received.  Now,  if  we  compare  Neh.  vi.  6,  7, 
where  mention  is  made  of  the  report  "  among  the 
heathen  "  as  to  the  intended  rebellion  of  Nehemiah, 
with  the  letter  of  the  heathen  nations  mentioned 
in  Ezr.  iv.,  and  also  recollect  that  the  only  time 
when,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  walls  of  Jerusalem 
were  attempted  to  be  rebuilt,  was  when  Nehemiah 
was  governor,  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  conclusion 
that  Ezra  iv.  7-23  relates  to  the  time  of  Nehemiah's 
government,  and  explains  the  otherwise  unaccount- 
able circumstance  that  12  years  elapsed  before  the 
dedication  of  the  walls  was  completed.  Nehemiah 
may  liave  started  on  his  journey  on  receiving  the 
letters  from  Persia  (if  such  they  were)  sent  him  by 
Tobiah,  leaving  his  lieutenants  to  carry  on  th« 
works,  and  after  his  departure  Pehum  and  Shimshai 
and  their  companions  may  have  come  up  to  Jeru- 
salem with  the  king's  decree  and  obliged  them  to 
desist.  It  should  seem,  however,  that  :it  Nehe- 
miah' s  arrival  in  Persia,  he  was  able  to  satisfy  the 
king  of  his  perfect  integrity,  and  that  he  was  per- 
mitted to  return  to  his  govenmient  in  Judaea.  His 
leave  of  absence  may  again  have  been  of  limited 
duration,  and  the  business  of  the  census,  of  re- 
peopling  Jerusalem,  setting  up  the  city  g-ites, 
reouilding  the  ruined  houses,  and  repairms:  the 
Temple,  may  have  occupied  his  whole  time  till  hia 
second  return  to  the,  king.  During  this  second 
absence  another  evil  arose  —  the  geutiliziug  pnrtj 
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recovered  strength,  and  the  intrigues  witli  Tobiali 
(vi.  17),  wliich  liad  already  begun  l)efore  his  first 
departure,  were  more  actively  carried  on,  and  led  so 
far  that  Kliashib  tlie  high-priest  actually  assigned 
one  of  the  store-chambers  in  the  Temple  to  Tobiah's 
use.  'ibis  we  are  not  told  of  till  xiii.  4-7,  when 
Nehemiah  relntes  the  steps  he  took  on  his  return. 
]iut  this  very  circumstance  suggests  that  Nehemiah 
does  not  relate  the  events  which  happened  in  his 
absence,  and  would  account  for  his  silence  in  regard 
to  Ikehuni  and  Shimshai.  AVe  may  thus,  tiien, 
account  for  10  or  11  years  having  elapsed  before 
the  dedication  of  the  walls  took  place.  In  fact  it 
did  not  take  place  till  the  last  year  of  his  govern- 
ment; and  this  leads  to  the  right  interpretation 
of  xiii.  a  and  brings  it  into  perfect  harmony 
with  V.  14,  a  j)assage  which  obviously  imports  that 
Nehemiahs  goverinnent  of  Judaea  lasted  only  12 
years,  namely,  from  the  2()th  to  the  o2d  of  Arta- 
xerxes.  lor  the  literal  and  grammatical  rendering 
of  xiii.  6  is,  "  And  in  all  this  time  was  not  I  at 
Jerusalem:  lurr  in  the  two-and-thirtieth  year  of 
Artaxerxes  king  of  Babylon,  came  I  unto  the  king, 
and  alter  certain  days  obtained  I  leave  of  the  king, 

and  I  came  to  Jerusalem  "  —  the  force  of  "'S  after 
a  negative  being  /ml  rather  than /or  (Gesen.  T/ies. 
p.  680);  the  meaning  of  the  passage  being,  there- 
fore, not  that  he  left  Jerusalem  to  go  to  Persia  in 
the  32d  of  Artaxerxes,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that 
in  that  year  be  returned  from  Persia  to  Jerusalem. 
The  dedication  of  the  walls  and  the  other  reforms 
named  in  ch.  xiii.  were  the  closing  acts  of  his  ad- 
ministration. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  Josephus 
does  not  follow  the  authority  of  the  Book  of  Nehe- 
miah. He  detaches  Nehem.  viii.  from  its  context, 
and  appends  the  narratives  contained  in  it  to  the 
times  of  Ezra.  lie  makes  Ezra  die  before  Nehe- 
miah came  to  Jerusalem  as  governor,  and  conse- 
quently ignores  any  part  taken  by  him  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Nehemiah.  He  makes  no  mention  either 
whatever  of  8anballat  in  the  events  of  Nehemiah's 
government,  but  places  him  in  the  time  of  Jaddua 
and  Alexander  the  Great.  He  also  makes  the 
daughter  of  Sanballat  marry  a  son,  not  of  Joiada, 
as  Neh.  xiii.  28,  but  of  .lonathan,  namely,  Manasseh 
the  brother  of  the  Hi^h-priest  Jaddua,  thus  en- 
tirely shifting  the  age  of  JSanballat  from  the  reign 
of  Artaxerxes  Ix)ngimamis,  to  that  of  Darius  Codo- 
manus.  and  Alexander  the  Great.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  ob.serve,  tiiat  as  Artaxerxes  Longi- 
manus  died  n.  c.  424,  and  Alexander  the  Great  was 
not  master  of  8yria  and  Palestine  till  B.  c.  332,  all 
attempts  to  reconcile  Josephus  with  Nehemiah  must 
be  lost  labor.  It  is  e<^pially  clear  that  on  every 
ground  the  authority  of  .Jo.sephus  must  yield  to 
that  of  Xehemiah.  The  only  question  therefore  is 
what  was  the  cau.se  of  .losephus'  variations.  Now, 
as  regards  tiie  appending  the  history  in  Neh.  viii. 
to  the  times  of  Ezra,  we  know  that  he  was  guided 
by  the  authority  oC  the  .Apocryphal  1  Esdr.  as  he  had 
been  in  the  whole  story  of  Zerubbabel  and  Darius. 
From  the  florid  additions  to  his  narrative  of  Nehe- 
miah's first  application  to  Artaxerxes,  as  well  as 
from  the  j>a.ssage  below  referred  to  in  2  Mace.  i.  23, 
we  may  be  sure  that  there  were  apocryphal  versions 


o  It  is  worth  remarking,  that  the  apocryphal  book 
quoted  in  2  Mace.  i.  23  .seems  to  have  made  Nehemiah 
contemporary  witli  Jonathan,  or  Johana,  the  high- 
DTteet 
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of  the  story  of  Nehemiah."  The  account  of  Jad 
dua's  interview  with  Alexander  the  Great  savon 
strongly  of  the  same  origin.  There  can  be  littl« 
doubt,  theiefore,  that  in  all  the  points  in  whicli 
Josephus  differs  from  Nehemiah,  he  followed  apoc- 
ryphal Jewi.sh  writings,  some  of  which  have  since 
perished.  The  causes  which  led  to  this  were  various 
One  doubtless  was  the  mere  desire  for  matter  with 
which  to  fill  up  his  pages  where  the  narrative  of  the 
canonical  Scriptures  is  meagre.  In  making  Nehe- 
miah succeed  to  the  government  after  ICzra's  deitb, 
he  was  probably  influenced  partly  by  the  wish  i/o 
give  an  orderly,  dignified  appearance  to  the  .succes- 
sion of  Jewish  governors,  approximating  f;s  nearly 
as  jwssible  to  the  old  monarchy,  and  partly  by  the 
desire  to  spin  out  his  matter  into  a  continuous  his- 
tory. Then  the  difficulties  of  the  books  of  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah,  which  the  compiler  of  1  Esdr.  had  tried 
to  get  over  by  his  arrangement  of  the  order  of 
events,  coupled  with  Josephus'  gross  ignorance  of 
the  real  order  of  the  Persian  kings,  and  his  utter 
misconception  as  to  what  monarchs  are  si)oken  of 
in  the  books  of  l^zra,  Nehemiah,  and  Esther,  had 
also  a  large  influence.  The  writer,  hoM.'\er,  who 
makes  Darius  Codomanus  succeed  Artaxerxes  Lon- 
gimanus,  and  confounds  this  last-named  king  with 
Artaxerxes  Mnemon  ;  who  also  thinks  that  Xerxes 
reigned  abo\e  32  years,  and  who  falsifies  his  best 
authority,  altering  the  names,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
substitution  of  Xerxes  for  Artaxerxes  throughout 
the  book  of  Nehemiah,  and  supjires-sing  the  facts,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  omi.ssion  of  all  mention  of  Ezra, 
Tobias,  and  Sanballat  during  the  government  of 
Nehemiah,  is  not  entitled  to  much  deference  on  our 
part.  What  has  Iteen  said  shows  clearly  how  little 
Josephus'  unsupported  authority  is  worth ;  and  how 
entirely  the  authenticity  and  credibility  of  Nehe- 
miah remains  unshaken  by  his  blunders  and  con- 
fusions, and  that  there  is  no  occasion  to  resort  to 
the  improbable  hypothesis  of  two  Sanballats,  or  to 
attribute  to  Nehemiah  a  patriarchal  longevity,  in 
order  to  bring  his  narrative  into  harmony  with  that 
of  the  Jewish  historian. 

2.  As  regards  the  authorship  of  the  book,  it  is 
admitted  by  all  critics  that  it  is,  as  to  its  main 
parts,  the  genuine  work  of  Nehemiah.  Put  it  is 
no  less  certain  that  interpolations  and  additions 
have  been  made  in  it  since  his  time;''  and  there 
is  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  what  are 
the  portions  which  have  been  so  added.  From  i.  1 
to  vii.  6,  no  doubt  or  difficulty  occurs.  The  WTiter 
speaks  throughout  in  the  first  person  singular,  and 

in  his  character  of  governor  HP^.  Again,  from 
xii.  31,  to  the  end  of  the  book  (except  xii.  44-4*/, 
the  narrative  is  continuous,  and  the  use  of  the  first 
person  singular  con.stant  (xii.  31,  38,  40,  xiii.  0,  7 
&c.).  It  is  ti)erefore  only  in  the  intermediate  chap- 
ters, vii.  6  to  xii.  2(),  and  xii.  44-47),  that  we  have 
to  inquire  into  the  question  of  authorship,  and  tMm 
we  will  do  by  sections:  — 

(a.)  The  first  section  begins  at  Neh.  vii.  6,  and 
ends  in  the  first  half  of  viii.  1,  at  the  words  "  one 
man."  It  has  already  been  asserted  [Ezra,  Book 
OF,  vol.  i.  p.  805  b]  that  this  section  is  identical 
with  the  paragraph  beginning  Ezr.  ii.  1,  and  ending 
iii.  1 ;  and  it  was  there  also  as.serted  that  the  par- 


b  K.  F.  Keil,  in  his  Einleitim^,  endeavors  iudew 
to  vindicate  Nehemiah's  authorship  for  the  wb^le  iMut 
but  without  success. 
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*grai.h  originally  beloni^ed  to  the  book  of  Nebe- 
miah,  and  was  afterwards  inserted  in  the  place  it 
occupies  in  Ezra."  Hoth  these  assertions  must  now 
be  made  good ;  and  first  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
two  passages.  They  ore  actually  identical  word  for 
word,  and  letter  i'or  letter,  excepi.  m  two  points. 
One  that  the  numbers  repeatedly  vary.  The  other 
that  there  is  a  difterence  in  tlie  account  of  the 
offerings  made  by  the  governor,  the  nobles,  and  the 
people.  But  it  can  be  proved  that  these  are  merely 
variations  (whether  accidental  or  designed)  of  the 
same  text.  In  the  first  place  the  two  passages  are 
one  and  the  same.  The  heading,  the  contents,  the 
narrative  about  the  sons  of  Barzillai,  the  fact  of  the 
offerings,  the  dwelling  in  their  cities,  the  coming  of 
tlie  seventh  month,  the  gathering  of  all  the  people  to 
Jerusalem  as  one  man,  are  in  words  and  in  sense 
the  very  self-same  passage.  The  idea  that  the  very 
same  words,  extending  to  70  verses,  describe  differ- 
ent events,  is  simply  absurd  and  irrational.  The 
numbers  therefore  must  originally  have  been  the 
same  in  both  books.  But  next,  when  we  examine 
the  varying  numliers,  we  see  the  following  particu- 
lar proofs  that  the  variations  are  coiTuptions  of  the 
original  text.  Though  the  items  vary,  the  sum 
total,  42,-'300,  is  the  same  (Exr.  ii.  64;  Neh.  vii. 
66).  In  like  manner  the  totals  of  the  servants,  the 
singing  men  and  women,  the  horses,  mules,  and 
asses  are  all  the  same,  except  that  Ezra  has  two 
hundreti,  instead  of  two  hundred  and  forty-five, 
singing  men  and  women.  The  numbers  of  the 
Priests  and  of  the  Levites  are  the  same  in  both, 
except  that  the  singers,  the  sons  of  Asaph,  are  128 
in  P^ra  against  148  in  Nehemiah,  and  the  porters 
139  against  138.  Then  in  each  particular  case 
when  the  numbers  diflfer,  we  see  plainly  how  the 
difference  might  arise.  In  the  statement  of  the 
number  of  the  sons  of  Arab  (the  first  case  in  which 

the  lists  differ),  Ezr.  ii.  5,  we  read,  n'lS^  V^lp 

n^V'2W')  n^^^J^in,  "seven   hundred    five    and 
•   :    •  :         T    •  -:' 

seventy,"  whereas  in  Neh.  vii.  10,  we  read,  tTli? 

Q>3t?j.1  D^*^!2n  niSD.  But  the  order  of  the 
numerals  in  Ezr.  ii.  5,  where  the  imits  precede  the 
tens,  is  the  only  case  in  which  this  order  is  found. 

Obviously,  therefore,  we  ought  to  read  C^*VDrT, 

instead  of  Tl"^y72in,  ffiy   Instead   of  five.     No 

less  obviously  D'^27Zlli7  may  be  a  corruption  of 

fcbe  almost  identical  D'*3li7   and  probably  caused 

the  preceding  change  of  nti^ttH  into  D'^"57?pn.'' 
But  the  tens  and  uTiits  being  identical,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  variation  in  the  hundreds  is  an  en-or, 
arising  from  both  s,ix  and  sere/i  beginning  with  the 

game  letter  27.  The  very  same  interchange  of  six 
and  seven  takes  place  in  the  number  of  Adonikam, 
and  Bigvai,  only  in  the  units  (Neh.  vii.  18,  19; 
Ezr.  ii.  13, 14).  In  Pahath-Moab,  the  variation  from 
2812,  Ezr.  ii.  6,  to  2818,  Neh.  vii.  11;  in  Zattu, 
from  94.^,  Ezr.  ii.  8,  to  845,  Neh.  vii.  13;  in  Bin- 
nui,  from  642  to  048;  in  Bebai,  from  623  to  628; 


a  So  also  Grotius  (notes  on  Ezr.  ii.,  Neh.  vii.),  with 
his  usual  clear  sense  and  sound  judajment.  See  es- 
pecially his  note  on  Ezr.  ii.  1,  where  he  says  that  many 
Qreek  copies  of  Ezra  omit  ch.  ii. 

*  Or  if  ^5^27  la  the  right  reading  in  Ezr.  Ii.  5  '\vl- 
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in  Hashuni,  from  223  to  328;  in  Senaah,  from 
3630  to  3930;  the  same  cause  has  operated,  name- 
ly that  in  the  numbers  two  and  eight,  three  and 

eight,  nine  and  six,  the  same  initial  W  is  found ; 
and  the  resemblance  in  these  numbers  may  prob- 
ably have  been  greatly  increased  by  abbreviations. 
In  Azgad  (1222  and  2322)  as  in  Senaah,  the  mere 
circumstance  of  the  tens  and  units  being  the  same 
in  both  passages,  while  the  thousands  differ  by  the 

mere  addition  or  omission  of  a  final  D,  is  suf 
ficient  proof  that  the  variation  is  a  clerical  one 
only.  In  Adin,  Neh.  vii.  20,  six  for  four,  in  the 
hundreds,  is  probably  caused  by  the  six  hundred 
of  the  just  preceding  Adonikans.  In  the  four 
remaining  cases  the  variations  are  equally  easy  of 
explanation,  and  the  result  is  to  leave  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  the  enumeration  was  identical 
in  the  first  instance  in  both  passages.  It  may, 
however,  be  added,  as  completing  the  proof  that 
these  variations  do  not  arise  from  Ezra  giving  the 
census  in  Zerubbabel's  time,  and  Nehemiah  that 
in  his  own  time  (as  Ceillier,  Prideaux,  and  other 
learned  men  have  thought),  that  in  the  cases  of 
Parosh,  Pahath-Moab,  Elam,  Shephatiah,  liebai, 
Azgad,  and  Adonikam,  of  which  we  are  told  in 
Ezr.  viii.  3-14,  that  considerable  immbers  came  up 
to  Judaea  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  —  long  sub- 
sequent therefore  to  the  time  of  Zerubbaliel  —  the 
numbers  ai-e  either  exactly  the  same  in  Ezr.  ii.  and 
Neh  vii.,  or  exhibit  such  variations  as  have  no 
relation  whatever  to  the  numbers  of  those  families 
respectively  who  were  added  to  the  Jewish  resi- 
dents in  Palestine  under  Artaxerxes. 

To  turn  next  to  the  offerings.  The  book  of 
Ezra  (ii.  68,  69)  merely  gives  the  sum  total,  as 
follows:  61,000'^  drachms  of  gold,  5,000  pounds 
of  silver,  and  100  priests'  garments.  The  book 
of  Nehemiah  gives  no  sum  total,  but  gives  the 
following  items  (vii.  72):  — 

The  Tirshatha  gave  1000  «  drachms  of  gold,  50 
basons,  530  priests'  garments. 

The  chief  of  the  fathers  gave  20,000  drachms 
of  gold,  and  2,200  pounds  of  silver. 

The  rest  of  the  people  gave  20,000  drachma 
of  gold,  2,000  pounds  of  silver,  and  67  priestw' 
garments. 

Here  then  we  learn  that  these  offerings  were 
made  in  three  shares,  by  three  distinct  parties :  the 
governor,  the  chief  fathers,  the  people.  The  sum 
total  of  drachms  of  gold,  we  learn  from  ICzra,  was 
61,000.  The  shares,  we  learn  from  Nehemiah, 
were  20,000  in  two  out  of  the  three  donors,  but 
1,000  in  the  case  of  the  third  and  chief  donor! 
Is  it  not  quite  evident  that  in  the  case  of  Nehe- 
miah the  20  has  slipped  out  of  the  text  (as  in  1 
Esdr.  v.  45,  60,000  has),  and  that  his  real  con- 
tribution was  21,000?  his  generosity  prompting 
him  to  give  in  excess  of  his  fair  third.  Next,  as 
regards  the  pounds  of  silver.  The  sum  total  was 
according  to  Ezra,  5,000.  The  shares  were,  accord- 
ing to  Nehemiah,  2,200  pounds  from  the  chiefs, 
and  2,000  from  the  people.  But  the  LXX.  give 
2,300  for  the  chiefs,  and  2,200  for  the  -people, 
making  4,500  in  all,  and  so  leaving  a  detit/Iency 


stead  of  D^^ntJ?),  then  the  Cl^C?  of  Neh.  vii.  10 
is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  two  prin 
ceding  numbers  of  Parosh  and  Shephatiah  both  vbA 
with  the  same  number  tioo. 

c  Observe  the  odd  thousand  in  both  nasM 
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of  500  pounds  as  compared  with  Ezra's  total  of 
5,000,  and  ascril)in<if  no  silver  offering  to  tlifi  Tir- 
shatlia.  As  regards  tfie  priests'  garments.  The 
sum  total  as  given  in  l)oth  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
text  of  Ezra,  and  in  1  J'lsdr.,  is  100.  The  items 
as  given  in  Neh.  vii.  70,  are  530  +  67=597. 
But  the  LXX.  give  30  +  67  =  97,  and  that  f his 
is  nearly  correct  is  apparent  from  the  numbers 
themselves.  Eor  the  total  Ijeing  100,  33  is  the 
nearest  whole  number  to  12.^!,  and  67  is  the  near- 
est whole  number  to  1  X  100.  So  tiiat  we  can- 
not doubt  that  the  Tirshatha  gave  33  priests' 
garments,  and  the  rest  of  the  people  gave  67, 
probably  in  two  gifts  of  34  and  33,  making  in  all 
100.  But  how  came  the  500  to  be  added  on  to 
the  Tirshatha's  tale  of  garments?  Clearly  it  is 
a  fragment  of  the  missing  500  pounds  of  silver, 
which,  with  the  50  bowls,  made  up  the  Tirshatha's 
donation  of  silver.  So  tiiat  Neh.  vii.  70  ought  to 
he  read  thus,  "  The  Tirshatha  gave  to  the  treasure 
21,000  draclims  of  gold,  50  basons,  500  ^wunds  of 
silver,  and  33  priests'  garments."  The  offerings 
then,  as  well  as  the  numbers  in  the  lists,  were  once 
identical  in  both  books,  and  we  learn  from  Ezr.  ii. 
68,  what  the  book  of  Nehemiah  does  not  expressly 
tell  us  (though  the  pricsis''  (jnrnienfs  strongly  in- 
dicate it),  what  was  the  purpose  of  this  liberal  con- 
Jribution,  namely,  "  to  set  up  the  House  of  God  in 

his  place  "  O^'llDp  bv  'M^TpVrih).  From  this 
phrase  occurring  in  Ezr.  ii.  just  l)efore  the  account 
of  the  building  of  the  Temple  by  Zerubbabel,  it 
has  usually  been  understood  as  referring  to  the 
rebuilding.  But  it  really  means  no  such  thing. 
The  phrase  properly  implies  restoration  and  preser- 
vation, as  may  be  seen  in  the  exactly  similar  case 
of  the  restoration  of  the  Temple  by  -Jehoiada,  2 
Chr.  xxlv.  13,  after  the  injuries  and  neglect  under 

Athalia,    where   we   read,    n^jl'nS    •'n^??!?!:^ 

Sn23n.^  hV  D^nbsrr,  "they  set  the  House 
of  (iod  in  its  state  "  (c^uip.  also  1  K.  xv.  4).  The 
fact  then  was  that,  when  all  the  rulers  and  nobles 
and  people  were  gathered  together  at  .Jerusalem  to 
be  registered  in  the  seventh  month,  advantage  was 
taken  of  the  opportunity  to  collect  their  contribu- 
tions to  restore  the  Temple  also  (2  Mace.  i.  18), 
which  had  naturally  partaken  of  the  general  misery 
and  affliction  of  Jerusalem,  but  which  it  would 
not  have  been  wise  to  restore  till  the  rebuilding 
of  the  wall  placed  the  city  in  a  state  of  safety. 
At  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  spirit,  they 
formed  the  resolutions  recorded  in  Neh.  x.  32-39, 
to  keep  up  the  Temple  ritual. 

It  already  follows,  from  what  has  been  said,  that 
the  section  under  consideration  is  in  its  right  place 
in  the  book  of  Nehemiah,  and  was  inserted  subse- 
quently in  the  book  of  Ezra  out  of  its  chronological 
order.  But  one  or  two  additional  proofs  of  this 
must  be  mentioned.  The  most  convincing  and 
palpalile  of  these  is  perhaps  the  mention  of  the 
Tirehatha  in  Ezr.  ii.  63;  Neh.  vii.  65.  That  the 
Tirshatha,  here  and  at  Neh.  vii.  70,  means  Nehe- 
miah, we  are  expressly  told  (Neh.  viii.  9,  x.  !),«  and 
therefore  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  what  ie  related 
(Ezr.  ii.  62;  Neh.  vii.  64)  happened  in  Nehemiah's 
time,  and  not  in  Zerubbabel's.     Consequently  the 
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taking  of  the  census,  which  gave  rise  to  tin  t  ).ici 
dent,  belongs  to  the  same  time.  In  other  ivords, 
the  section  we  are  considering  is  in  its  original  and 
right  place  in  the  book  of  Nehemiah,  and  wa* 
transferred  from  thence  to  tlie  l)ook  of  Ezra,  where 
it  stands  out  of  its  chronological  order.  And  thia 
is  still  further  evident  from  the  circumstance  that 
the  closing  portion  of  thi.s  section  is  an  abbrevia- 
tion of  the  same  portion  as  it  stands  in  Nehemiah, 
proving  that  the  passage  existed  in  Nehemiah  be- 
fore it  was  inserted  in  ]':zra.  Another  proof  is  the 
mention  of  Ezra  as  taking  part  in  that  a.sstn)bly 
of  the  people  at  .Jerusalem  which  is  described  in 
Ezr.  iii.  1;  Neh.  viii.  1;  for  Ezra  did  not  come  to 
Jerusalem  till  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  (Ezr.  vii.). 
Another  is  the  mention  of  Nehemiah  as  one  of  th« 
leaders  under  whom  the  captives  enumerated  ia 
the  census  came  up,  Ezr.  ii.  2;  Neh.  vii.  7:  in 
both  which  passages  the  juxtaposition  of  Nehe- 
miah with  Seraiah,  when  compared  with  Neh.  x. 
1,  2,  greatly  strengthens  the  conclusion  that  Nehe- 
miah the  Tirshatha  is  meant.  Then  again,  that 
Nehemiah  should  summon  all  the  families  of  Israel 
to  Jerusalem  to  take  their  census,  and  that,  having 
done  so  at  great  cost  of  time  and  trouble,  he,  or 
whoever  was  employed  by  him,  should  merely 
transcribe  an  old  census  taken  nearly  100  years 
before,  instead  of  recording  the  result  of  his  owr. 
labors,  is  so  improbable  that  nothing  but  the  plain- 
est necessity  could  make  one  believe  it.  The  only 
difficulty  in  the  way  is  that  the  words  in  Neh.  vii. 
5,  6,  seem  to  describe  the  register  which  follows  as 
« the  register  of  the  genealogy  of  them  which  came 
up  at  the  first,"  and  that  the  expression,  "and 
found  written  therein,"  requires  that  the  words 
which  follow  should  be  a  quotation  from  that 
register  (comp.  vi.  6).  To  this  difficulty  (and  it 
is  a  difficulty  at  first  sight)  it  is  a  sufficient 
answer  to  say  that  the  words  quoted  are  only  those 
(in  Neh.  vii.  6)  which  contain  the  title  of  the 
register  found  by  Nehemiah.  His  own  new  reg- 
ister begins  with  the  words  at  ver.  7 :    D'^WSn, 

etc.,  "  The  men  who  came  with  Zerubbabel,"  etc., 
which  form  the  descriptive  title  of  the  following 
catalogue.^  Nehemiah,  or  those  employed  by  him 
to  take  the  Jiew  census,  doubtless  made  use  of  the 
old  register  (sanctioned  as  it  had  been  by  Haggai 
and  Zechariah)  as  an  authority  by  which  to  decide 
the  genealogies  of  the  present  generation.  And 
hence  it  was  that  when  the  sons  of  Barzillai 
claimed  to  be  entered  into  the  register  of  priestly 
families,  but  could  not  produce  the  entry  of  their 
house  in  that  old  register,  Nehemiah  refused  to 
admit  them  to  the  priestly  office  (63-65),  but  made 
a  note  of  their  claim,  that  it  might  be  decided 
whenever  a  competent  authority  should  arise. 
From  all  which  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  tht 
section  under  consideration  belongs  properly  to  the 
book  of  Nehemiah.  It  does  not  follow,  however, 
that  it  was  written  in  its  present  form  by  Nehe- 
miah himself.  Indeed  the  sudden  change  to  the 
third  person,  in  speaking  of  the  Tirshatha,  in  vv. 
65,  70  (a  change  which  continues  regularly  till  the 
section  beginning  xii.  31),  is  a  strong  indication 
of  a  change  in  the  writer,  as  is  also  the  use  of  the 
term  Tirshatha'  instead  of  Pechah,  which  last  ii 


a  Tt  ia  worth  noticing  that  Nehemiah's  name  is    Mordecai  in  ver.  7,  one  might  have  thought  Neh» 
nontioQed  as  the  Tirshatha  in  1  Esdr.  v.  40.  miah's  register  began  with  the  words,  "  Tho  oombtf 

*  Wers  It  not  for  the  mention  of  Nehemiah  and  I  of  the  men,"  in  ver.  7. 
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:he  officicol  designation  by  which  Nehemiah  speaks 
jf  himself  and  other  governors  (v.  14.  18,  ii.  7,  l», 
lii.  7).  It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  oh.  vii., 
from  ver.  7,  contains  the  suhstance  of  what  was 
found  in  this  part  of  Nehemiah's  narrative,  but 
abridged,  and  in  the  form  of  an  abstract,  which 
may  account  for  the  difficulty  of  separating  Nehe- 
miah's register  from  Zerubbabel's,  and  also  for  the 
very  abrupt  mention  of  the  gifts  of  tlie  Tirshatha 
and  the  people  at  the  end  of  the  chapter.  This 
abjtract  formed  a  transition  from  Nehemiah's  nar- 
rative in  the  preceding  chapters  to  the  entirely  new 
tflstter  inserted  in  the  following  sections. 

(6.)  The  next  section  commences  Neh.  viii., 
kiter  part  of  ver.  1,  and  ends  Neh.  xi.  3.  Now 
throughout  this  section  several  things  are  observ- 
ab/e.  (1.)  Nehemiah  does  not  once  speak  in  the 
first  person  (viii.  9,  x.  1).  (2.)  Nehemiah  is  no 
longer  the  principal  actor  in  what  is  done,  but 
almost  disappears  from  the  scene,  instead  of  being, 
as  in  the  first  six  chapters,  the  centre  of  the  whole 
action.  (3.)  Ezra  for  the  first  time  is  introduced, 
and  throughout  the  whole  section  the  most  promi- 
nent place  is  assigned  either  to  him  personally,  or 
to  strictly  ecclesiastical  affairs.  (4.)  The  prayer 
in  ch.  ix.  is  very  different  in  its  construction  from 
Nehemiah's  prayer  in  ch.  i.,  and  in  its  frequent 
references  to  the  various  books  of  the  O.  T.  singu  • 
larly  suited  to  the  character  and  acquirements  of 
£^ra,  "  the  ready  scribe  in  the  law  of  Moses." 
(5. )  The  section  was  written  by  an  eye-witness  and 
actor  in  the  events  described.  This  appears  by  the 
minute  details,  e.  g.  viii.  4,  5,  6,  &c.,  and  the  use 
of  the  first  person  plural  (x.  30-39).  (6.)  There 
is  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  style  and  manner  of 
Elzra's  narrative,  and  also  an  identity  in  the  use  of 
particular  phrases  (comp.  Yjx.  iv.  18,  Neh.  viii.  8; 
E^r.  vi.  22,  Neh.  viii.  17).  This  resemblance  is 
admitted  by  critics  of  the  most  opposite  opinions 
(see  Keil's  Einldtung,  p.  461).  Hence,  as  Ezra's 
manner  is  to  speak  of  himself  in  the  third  as  well 
as  in  the  first  person,  there  is  great  probability  in 
the  opinion  advocated  by  Hiivernick  and  Kleinert," 
that  this  section  is  the  work  of  Ezra.  The  fact, 
too,  that  1  Esdr.  ix.  38  sqq.  annexes  Neh.  viii.  1-13 
to  Ezr.  X.,  in  which  it  is  followed  by  Josephus 
{Ant.  xi.  5,  §  5),  is  perhaps  an  uidication  that  it 
was  known  to  be  the  work  of  Ezra.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  sujjpose  that  Ezra  himself  inseited 
this  or  any  other  part  of  the  present  book  of 
Nehemiah  in  the  midst  of  the  Tirshatha's  his- 
tory. But  if  there  was  extant  an  account  of 
Ihese  transactions  by  Ezra,  it  may  have  been  thus 
hcorporated  with  Nehemiah's  history  by  the  last 
editor  of  Scripture.  Nor  is  it  impossible  that  the 
union  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  as  one  book  in  the 
suicient  Hebrew  arrangement  (as  Jerome  testifies), 
under  the  title  of  the  Book  of  Ezra,  may  have  had 
ts  origin  in  this  circumstance. 

(c.)  The  third  section  consists  of  ch.  xi.  3-36. 
ii,  contains  a  list  of  the  families  of  Judah,  I3enja- 
min,  and  Levi  (priests  and  Levites),  wbo  took  up 
their  abode  at  Jerusalem,  in  accordance  with  the 
lesolution  of  the  "olunteers,  and  the  decision  of 
the  lot,  mentioned  in  xi.  1,  2.  This  list  forms 
1  kind  of  supplement  to  that   in   vii.   8-60,   as 
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apoears  by  the  allusion  in  xi.  3  to  that  previous 
document.  For  ver.  3  distinguishes  the  following 
list  of  the  "dwellers  at  Jerusalem  "  from  the  fore- 
going one  of  "  Israel,  priests,  Levites,  Nethiuim, 
and  children  of  Solomon's  servants,"  who  dwelt  in 
the  cities  of  Israel,  as  set  forth  in  ch.  vii.  This 
list  is  an  extract  from  the  official  roll  preserved  in 
the  national  archives,  only  somewhat  abbreviated, 
as  appears  by  a  comparison  with  1  Chr.  ix.,  where 
an  abstract  of  the  same  roll  is  also  preserved 
in  a  fuller  form,  and  in  the  latter  part  especially 
with  considerable  variations  and  additions  :  it 
seems  also  to  be  quite  out  of  its  place  in  Chroni- 
cles, and  its  insertion  there  probably  caused  the 
repetition  of  1  Chr.  viii.  29-40,  which  is  found  in 
duplicate  ix.  35-44:  in  the  latter  place  wholly 
unconnected  with  ix.  1-34,  but  connected  with 
what  follows  (ch.  x.  ff.),  as  well  as  with  what 
precedes  ch.  ix.  Whence  it  appears  clearly  that 
1  Chr.  ix.  2-34  is  a  later  insertion  made  after 
Nehemiah's  census,''  but  proving  by  its  very  in- 
coherence that  the  book  of  (Jhronicles  existed  pre- 
vious to  its  insertion.  But  this  by  the  way.  The 
nvture  of  the  information  in  this  section,  and 
the  parallel  passage  in  1  Chr.,  woulil  rather  in- 
dicate a  Levitical  hand.  It  might  or  miglit  not 
have  been  the  same  which  inserted  the  preceding 
section.  If  written  later,  it  is  perhaps  the  work 
of  the  same  person  who  inserted  xii.  1-30,  44-47. 
In  conjunction  with  1  Chr.  ix.  it  gives  us  minute 
and  interesting  information  concerning  the  fam- 
ilies residing  at  Jerusalem,*^  and  their  genealogies, 
and  especially  concerning  the  provision  for  the 
Temple-service.  The  grant  made  by  Artaxerxes 
(ver.  23)  for  the  maintenance  of  tlie  singers  is 
exactly  parallel  to  that  made  by  Darius  as  set 
forth  in  Ysx.  vi.  8,  9,  10.  The  statement  in  ver. 
24  concerning  Pethahiah  the  Zarhite,  as  "  at  the 
king's  hand  in  all  matters  concerning  the  people," 
is  somewhat  obscure,  unless  perchance  it  alludes  to 
the  time  of  Nehemiah's  absence  in  Babylon,  when 
Pethahiah  may  have  been  a  kind  of  deputy- 
governor  ad  interim. 

(d.)  From  xii.  1  to  26  is  clearly  and  certainly  an 
abstract  from  the  official  lists  made  and  inserted 
here  long  after  Nehemiah's  time,  and  after  the 
destruction  of  the  Persian  dynasty  by  Alexander 
the  Great,  as  is  plainly  indicated  by  the  expression 
Uarius  the  Persian,  as  well  as  by  the  mention  of 
Jaddua.  The  allusion  to  Jeshua,  and  to  Nehe- 
miah and  lizra,  in  ver.  26,  is  also  such  as  would 
be  made  long  posterior  to  their  lifetime,  and  con- 
tains a  remarkable  reference  to  the  two  censuses 
taken  and  written  down,  the  one  in  Jeshua  and 
Zerubbabel's  time,  the  other  in  the  time  of  Nehe 
miah ;  for  it  is  evidently  from  these  two  censuses, 
the  existence  of  which  is  borne  witness  to  in  Neh. 
vii.  5,  that  the  writer  of  xii.  26  drew  his  informa- 
tion concerning  the  priestly  famihes  at  those  two 
epochs  (compare  also  xii.  47). 

The  juxtaposition  of  the  list  of  priests  in  Zerub- 
babeLs  time,  with  that  of  those  who  sealed  the 
covenant  in  Nehemiah's  time,  as  given  below,  both 
illustrates  the  use  of  proper  nauK-s  al)uve  referred 
to,  and  also  the  clerical  fluctuations  to  which  proper 
names  are  subject. 


a  Kleinert  ascribes  ch.  viii.  to  an  assistant,  ix.  ani 
%..  to  Ezra  himself.  See  De  Wette's  Einleitung,  Par- 
(er'8  trausl.  u.  332. 


b  Comp.  1  Chr.  ix.  2  with  Neh.  vii.  73 
c  That  these  families  were  objects  of  e.'^pecia]  iotM 
eat  appears  from  Neh.  xi.  2. 
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«eh.  X.  1-8.  Noh.  xii.  1-7. 

Seraiab  .  .  .       deroiah 

Azariab  .     .     .  £zi-a 

Jeremiah     .  .  Jeremiah 

Pashur  .     .  ...         

Amariah      .  ...       Auiariah 

Malchijah    .  ...       Mulluch 

Iiattu»h      ....       Ilattush 

Phebauiah Shecaniah 

Malluch Malluck  (above) 

Uarim    .     .  ...       Rehum 

Meremoth    .  ...       Meremoth 

Obadiah Iddo 

Daniel 

Ginnetboa Gionetho 

Baruch  

MeshuUam       .     .     .  

Abijah Abijah 

Mljamia Miamin 

Maaziah Maadiah 

Bilgai Bilgah 

Shemaiah Sbemaiah 

Joiarib 
Jedaiab 
Sallu 
Amok 
Ililkiah 
Jedaiab. 
(e.)  xii.  44-47  is  an  explanatory  interpolation, 
made  in  later  times,  proliably  by  the  last  reviser 
of  the  book,  whoever  he  was.     That  it  is  so  is  evi- 
dent not  only  from  the  sudden  change  from  the 
first  person  to  the  third,  and  the  dropping  of  the 
personal   narrative  (tliough   the  matter  is  one  in 
which  Neliemiah    necessarily  took  the  lead),   but 
from  the  fact  that  it  describes  the  identical  transac- 
tion described  in  xiii.  10-13  by  Nehemiah  himself, 
where  he  speaks  as  we  should  expect  him  to  speak : 
"And  I  made  treasurers  over  the  treasuries,"  etc. 
The  language,  too,  of  ver.  47  is  manifestly  that 
of  one  looking  back  upon  the  times  of  Zerubbabel 
and  those  of  Nehemiah  as  alike  past.    In  like  man- 
ner xii.  27-30  is  tiie  account  by  the  same  annotator 
of  what  Nehemiah  himself  relates,  xiii.  10-12. 

Though,  however,  it  is  not  difficult  thus  to  point 
out  those  passages  of  the  book  which  were  not  part 
of  Nehemiah's  own  work,  it  is  not  easy,  by  cutting 
them  out,  to  restore  that  work  to  its  integrity. 
For  Neh.  xii.  31  does  not  fit  on  well  to  any  part 
of  ch.  vii.,  or,  in  other  words,  the  latter  portion 
of  Nehemiah's  work  does  not  join  on  to  the  former. 
Had  the  former  part  been  merely  a  kind  of  diary 
entered  day  by  day,  one  might  have  supposed  that 
it  was  abruptly  interrupted  and  as  abruptly  re- 
Buced.  But  as  Neh.  v.  14  distinctly  shows  that 
the  whole  history  was  either  written  or  revised  by 
the  author  after  he  had  been  governor  twelve  3ears, 
such  a  supposition  cannot  stand.  It  should  seem, 
therefore,  that  we  have  only  the  first  and  last  parts 
of  Nehemiah's  work,  and  that  for  some  reason  the 
intermediate  portion  has  been  displaced  to  make 
room  for  the  narrative  and  documents  from  Neh. 
vii.  7  to  xii.  27. 

And  we  are  greatly  confirmed  in  this  supposition 
by  observing  that  in  the  very  chapter  where  we 
f^'^t  notice  this  abrupt  change  of  person,  we  have 
another  efmence  that  we  have  not  the  whole  of 
what  Neliemiah  wrote.  For  at  the  close  of  chap, 
rii.  we  have  an  account  of  the  offerings  made  by 

a  It  is  not  necessary  to  believe  that  Nehemiah  wrote 
*il  that  is  attributed  to  him  in  2  Mace.  It  is  very 
prob?,ble  tiiat  there  was  an  apocryphal  version  of  his 
book,  with  additions  and  embellishments.  Still  even 
the  original  nork  may  have  couiaiaed  matter  either 
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the  governor,  the  chiefs,  and  the  peopio,  but  wt 
are  not  even  told  for  what  purjjose  these  offering! 
were  made.  Only  we  are  led  to  gue-ss  that  it  must 
have  been  for  the  Temple,  as  the  parallel  passage  it 
Ezr.  ii.  tells  us  it  was,  by  the  mention  of  the 
priests'  garments  wliich  formed  a  part  of  the  offer- 
ings. Obviously,  therefore,  the  original  work  must 
have  contained  an  account  of  some  transactiong 
connected  with  repairing  or  l)eautifying  the  Tem- 
ple, which  led  to  these  contributions  being  made. 
Now,  it  so  happens  that  there  is  a  passage  in  2 
Mace.  ii.  13,  in  which  "  the  writings  and  commen- 
taries of  Nehemiah  "  are  refierred  to  in  a  way  which 
shows  that  they  contained  matter  relative  to  tfat 
sacred  fire  having  consumed  the  sacrifices  offered  bj 
Nehemiah  on  some  solenm  occasion  when  he  repuiied 
and  dedicated  the  Temple,  which  is  not  found  in 
the  present  book  of  Nehemiah ;  and  if  any  depend- 
ence can  be  placed  upon  the  account  there  given, 
and  in  i.  18-30,  we  seem  to  have  exactly  the  two 
facts  that  we  want  to  justify  our  hypothesis.  The 
one,  that  Nehemiah's  narrative  at  this  part  con- 
tained some  things  which  were  not  suited  to  form 
part  of  the  Bible ;«  the  other,  that  it  formerly 
contained  some  account  which  would  be  the  natu- 
ral occasion  for  mentioning  the  offerings  which 
come  in  so  abruptly  at  present,  if  this  were  so, 
and  the  exceptional  matter  was  consequently  omit- 
ted, and  an  abridged  notice  of  the  offerings  retained, 
we  should  have  exactly  the  appearance  which  we 
actually  have  in  chap.  vii. 

Nor  is  such  an  explanation  less  suited  to  connect 
the  latter  portion  of  Nehemiah's  narrative  with  the 
former.  Chap.  xii.  31  goes  on  to  describe  the 
dedication  of  the  wall  and  its  ceremonial.  How 
naturally  this  would  be  the  sequel  of  that  dedica- 
tion of  the  restored  Temple  spoken  of  by  the 
author  of  2  Mace,  it  is  needless  to  observe.  So 
that  if  we  suppose  the  missing  portions  of  Nehe- 
miah's history  which  described  ths  dedication  ser- 
vice of  the  Temple  to  have  followed  his  description 
of  the  census  in  ch.  vii.,  and  to  have  been  followed 
by  the  account  of  the  oflferings,  and  then  to  have 
been  succeeded  by  the  dedication  of  the  wall,  we 
have  a  perfectly  natural  and  consistent  narrative. 
In  erasing  what  was  irrelevant,  and  inserting  the 
intervening  matter,  of  course  no  pains  were  taken, 
because  no  desire  existed,  to  disguise  the  operation, 
or  to  make  the  joints  smooth;  the  object  being 
simply  to  preserve  an  authentic  record  without 
reference  to  authorship  or  literary  perfection. 

Another  circumstance  which  lends  much  proba- 
bility to  the  statement  in  2  Mace,  is  that  the 
writer  closely  connects  what  Nehemiah  did  with 
what  Solomon  had  done  before  him,  in  this,  one 
may  guess,  following  Nehemiah's  narrative.  But 
in  the  extant  portion  of  our  book,  Neh.  i.  6,  we 
have  a  distinct  allusion  to  Solomon's  prayer  (1  K. 
viii.  28,  29),  as  also  in  Neh.  xiii.  26,  we  have  to 
another  part  of  Solomon's  life.  So  that  on  the 
whole  the  passage  in  2  Mace,  lends  considerable 
support  to  the  theory  that  the  middle  portion  of 
Nehemiah's  work  was  cut  out,  and  that  there  waa 
substituted  for  it  partly  an  abridged  abstract,  and 
partly  Ezra's  narrative  and  other  appended  docu- 
ments.'' 

not  strictly  authentic,  or  for  some  other  reason  no* 
suited  to  have  a  place  in  the  canon, 

h  Ceillier  also  supposes  that  part  o*"  Nehemiah' 
work  may  be  now  lost. 
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We  may  then  affirm  with  tolerable  certainty  that 
ill  the  middle  part  of  the  book  of  Nehemiah  has 
^een  supplied  b}  iih-r  hands,  and  that  the  first  six 
jfaapters  and  part  of  the  seventh,  and  the  last 
chapter  and  half,  were  alone  written  by  him,  the 
intermediate  portion  being  inserted  by  those  who 
had  authority  to  do  so,  in  order  to  complete  the 
history  of  the  transactions  of  those  times.  The 
difference  of  authorship  being  marked  especially 
by  this,  that,  in  the  first  and  last  portions,  Nehe- 
miah invariably  speaka  in  the  first  person  singular 
(except  in  the  inserted  verses  xii.  44-47),  but  in 
the  middle  portion  never.  It  is  in  this  middle 
portion  alone  that  matter  unsuited  to  Nehemiah's 
times  (as  e.  g.  Neh.  xii.  11,  22)  is  found,  that 
obscurity  of  connection  exists,  and  that  the  variety 
of  style  (as  almost  all  critics  admit)  suggests  a 
different  authorship.  But  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  book  of  Nehemiah  is  in  fact  a  continua- 
tion of  the  Chronicles,"  being  reckoned  by  the 
Hebrews,  as  Jerome  testifies,  as  one  with  Ezra, 
which  was  confessedly  so,  and  that,  as  we  have 
Been  under  Ezra,  CHRO^ucLES,  and  Kings,  the 
customary  method  of  composing  the  national 
chronicles  was  to  make  use  of  contemporary  writ- 
ings, and  work  them  up  according  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  case,  it  will  cease  to  surprise  us  in 
the  least  that  Nehemiah's  diary  should  have  been 
BO  used:  nor  will  the  admixture  of  other  con- 
temporary documents  with  it,  or  the  addition  of 
any  reflections  by  the  latest  editor  of  it,  in  any 
way  detract  from  its  authenticity  or  authority. 

As  regards  the  time  when  the  book  of  Nehemiah 
was  put  into  its  present  form,  we  have  only  the 
following  data  to  guide  us.  The  latest  high-priest 
mentioned,  Jaddua,  was  doubtless  still  alive  when 
njs  name  was  added.  The  descriptive  addition  to 
the  name  of  Darius  (xii.  22)  "the  Persian,"  indi- 
cates that  the  Persian  rule  had  ceased,  and  the 
Greek  rule  had  begun.  Jaddua's  name,  therefore, 
and  the  clause  at  the  end  of  ver.  22,  were  inserted 
early  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Great.  But  it 
appears  that  the  registers  of  the  Levites,  entered 
into  tlie  Chronicles,  did  not  come  down  lower  than 
the  time  of  Johanan  (ver.  2-3);  and  it  even  seems 
from  the  distribution  of  the  conjunction  "  and  "  in 
ver.  22,  that  the  name  of  Jaddua  was  not  included 
when  the  sentence  was  first  written,  but  stopped 
at  Johamm,  and  that  Jaddua  and  the  clause  about 
the  priests  were  added  later.  So  that  the  close  of 
the  Persian  dominion,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
Greek,  is  the  time  clearly  indicated  when  the  latest 
additions  were  made.  But  whether  this  addition 
was  anything  more  than  the  insertion  of  the  docu- 
ments contained  from  ch.  xi.  3  to  xii.  26,  or  even 
much  less ;  or  whether  at  the  same  time,  or  at  an 
earlier  one,  the  great  alteration  was  made  of  sub- 
stituting the  abridgment  in  ch.  vii.  in  the  contem- 
porary narratives  in  ch.  viii.,  ix.,  x.,  for  what 
Nehemiah  had  written,  there  .seems  to  be  no  means 
of  deciding.''  Nor  is  the  decision  of  much  conse- 
quence, except  that  it  would  be  interesting  to  know 
exactly  when  the  volume  of  Holy  Scripture  defini- 
tively assumed  its  present  sliape,  and  who  wer^  the 
persons  who  put  the  finishing  hand  to  it. 

3.  In  respect  to  language  and  style,  this  book  is 
very  similar  to  the  Chronicles  and  Ezra.     Nehe- 


o  So  Ewald  also. 

*  If  we  knew  the  real  history  of  the  title  Tirshatha, 
t  might  assist  us  in  determiuing  the  date  of  the  pas- 
hge  where  it  appears. 
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miah  has,  It  is  true,  quite  his  own  manner,  and,  aa 
De  Wette  has  observed,  certain  phrases  and  mode* 
of  expression  peculiar  to  himself.  He  has  alsfl 
some  few  words  and  forms  not  found  elsewhere  in 
Scripture;  but  the  general  Hebrew  style  is  exactly 
that  of  the   books   purporting  to  be  of  the  sanrt 

age.  Some  words,  as  D^ri/^^,  "cymbals," 
occur  in  Chron.,  Ezr.,  and  Neh.,  but  nowhere  else. 
•2?5nn  occurs  frequently  in  the  same  three  books, 
but  only  twice  (in  Judg.  v.)  besides.  iTHSM  or 
MrriSS,  "a  letter,"  is  common  only  to  Neh., 
Esth.,  Ezr.,  and  Chron.     iT^^^S,  and  its  Chaldae 

equivalent,  WT^S,  whether  spoken  of  the  palace  at 
Susa,  or  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  are  com- 
mon only  to  Neh.,  Ezr.,  Esth.,  Dan.,  and  Chron. 
V^ti?  to  Neh.,  and  Dan.,  and  Ps.  xlv.     The  phrase 

D^^^^n  "^nbS,and  its  Chaldee  equivalent,  "the 
God  of  Heavens,"  are  common  to  Ezr.,  Neh.,  and 
Dan.  Ii7")t?3,  "distinctly,"  is  common  to  Ezr 
and  Neh.  Such  words  as  pO,  H^'^'ip,  01'^% 
and  such  Aramaisms  as  the  use  of    V^H,    i.  7, 

TJ  vZ2^,  v.  7,  rrr^,  V.  4,  &c.,  are  also  evidences 
of  the  age  when  Nehemiah  wrote.  As  examples 
of  peculiar  words  or  meanings,  used  in  this 
book   alone,    the    following   may   be   mentioned  : 

5  ^^Xj   "to  inspect,"  ii.  13,  15;  HH^,  in  the 

sense  of  "interest,"  v.  11;   ^^3    (in  Hiph.),  "to 

shut,"  vii.  3;     TipiSS,    "a  lifting  up,"  viii.  6; 

^"^"^"T^n*      "  praises,"     or     "  choirs."    xii.    8  ; 

^?^^l!^5    "  a  procession,"  xii.    31  ;    Wn|7^, 

in   sense   of    "reading,"  viii.    8;      HH^S,     for 

^'!J)"^T^^)  ^"i-  13,  where  both  form  and  sense  are 
alike  unusual. 

The  Aramean  form,  n^in*),  Hiph.  of  HT^  for 

rriT*,  is  very  rare,  only  five  <^  other  analogous  ex- 
amples occurring  in  the  Heb.  Scriptures,  though 
it  is  very  common  in  Bii)lical  Chaldee. 

The  phrase  Q^Sn  '^H^W  tt7^«,  iv.  17  (which 
is  omitted  by  the  LXX.)  is  incapable  of  explana- 
tion. One  would  have  expected,  instead  of  D^^n, 
'lT5,  as  in  2  Chr.  xxiii.  10. 

Sntt7h;nn,  "the  Tlrshatha,"  which  only  occun 
in  Ezr.^ii.'63;  Neh.  vii.  65,  70,  viii.  9,  x.  1,  is  of 
uncertain  etymology  and  meaning.  It  is  a  term 
applied  only  to  Nehemiah,  and  seems  to  be  more 
likely  to  mean  "cupbearer"  than  "governor," 
though  the  latter  interpretation  is  adopted  by 
Gesenius  {Thes.  s.  v.). 

The  text  of  Nehemiah  is  generally  pure  and  free 
from  corruption,  except  in  the  proper  names,  in 
which  there  is  considerable  fluctuation  in  the 
orthography,  both  as  compared  with  other  parts 
of  the  same  book  and  with  the  same  names  in 
other  parts  of  Scripture:   and  also   in   numerah. 

c  Ps.  xlv.  18,  cxvi.  6;  1  Sam.  xvii.  47;  Is.  111.  5 
Hz.  xlvl.  22  (Joum.  of  Sae  Lit.  Jan.  1861,  p.  882> 
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Of  tlie  latter  we  have  seen  several  examples  in  the 
parallel  pasaafjes  l*^r.  ii.  and  Neh.  vii.;  and  tlie 
lame  lists  will  give  variations  in  names  of  men.  So 
will  xii.  1-7,  compared  with  xii.  12,  and  with  x. 
1-8. 

A  comparison  of  Neh.  xi.  3,  &c.,  with  1  ('hr. 
Ix.  2,  &c.,  exhibits  the  followin<f  fluctuations:  Neh. 
xi.  4,  Athniali  of  the  children  of  I'erez  =  1  (.'hr. 
ix.  4,  Uthni  of  the  children  of  Perez ;  v.  5,  Moa- 
gein/i  the  son  of  Shiloni  =:  v.  5,  of  the  Shilonites, 
As'iin/i ;  V.  9,  Jtulah  the  son  of  Senuah  (lleb. 
Hasenuah)  =  v.  7,  Flodaviah  the  son  of  Hasenuah ; 
V.  10,  Jedaiah  the  son  of  Joiarih,  Jachin  =  v,  10, 
Jedaiah,  .Jehoiarib,  Jachin;  v.  13,  AvKtsni  son  of 
Azareel  =  v.  12,  Mansai  son  of  Jahzerah ;  v.  17, 
Micah  the  son  of  Zdbdi  =  v.  15,  Micah  the  son 
of  Zichri  (comp.  Neh.  xii.  35).  To  which  many 
others  might  be  added.  ^ 

Many  various  readings  are  also  indicated  by  the 
LXX.  version.  For  example,  at  ii.  13,  for  D'^iiri, 
"dragon,"  they  read  D"*DWi\l,  "figs,"  and  render 
it  rS)v  <tvkS>v.  At  ii.  20,  for  D^p3,  "we  will 
arise,"  they  read  0*^^113,  "  pure,"  and  render  it 
Kadapoi.  At  iii.  2,  for  ^32,  "they  built,"  they 
read  twice  '^^'2.,  vlSiv',  and  so  at  ver.  13.     At  iii. 

15,  for  ri^T^ri  ^3^  nbtfn  riD-ria,  "the 

pool  of  Siloah  by  the  king's  garden,"  they  read 

n  T!37  ^  2i  "the  king's  fleece,"  and  render  it 
KoKvfi&rjdpas  twv  KcoSiav  rrj  Kovpa  rod  /Sao-f  Aeojs* 
Kovpa  being  the  word  by  which  T2  is  rendered  in 
Deut.  xviii.  4.  Tl^WT]  is  rendered  by  KaSiay, 
"sheep-skins,"  in  the  Chaldee  sense  of  H^pr^  or 
Kn  7^7,  a  fleece  recently  stripped  from  the  animal 
(Castell.   Lex.).      At   iii.    16,  for    733,    "  over 

against,"  they  read  ^3,  "the  garden;"  comp.  ver. 
26:  in  iii.  34,  35  (iv.  2,  3),  they  seem  to  have  had 
&   corrupt   and  unintelUgible  text.     At  v.   5,  for 

G'^'IO^-  "others,"  they  read    D^'nnn,    "the 

nobles:"  v.  11,  for  HSD,  "the  hundredth,"  they 

read  iHSui,  "some  of,"  rendering  air6'-  vi.  1,  for 

\^nQ  T\'Z,    there  was   left  no  "breach  in  it," 

namely,  the  wall,  they  read  H-ll  D2,  "  spirit  in 
them,"  namely,  Sanballat,  etc.,  rendering  eV  avroTs 
irvoij'  vi.  3,  for  H?"?^'  "  I  ^^ave  it,"  they  read 

•^^51^'  "I  complete  it,"  TeKeidxra}'  which  gives 
a  better  sense.  At  vii.  68,  ff.,  the  number  of  asses 
is  2,700  instead  of  6,720;  of  priests'  garments,  30 
instead  of  530 ;  of  pounds  of  silver,  2,300  and  2,200, 
instead  of  2,200  and  2,000,  as  has  been  noticed 
ftbove;  and  ver.  70,  r<^  Nfe/Aj'a,  for  "the  Tirsha- 

tha."     At  xi.  11.  for  '1"^33,  "  ruler,"  they  read 

T^?.'    "over  against,"  St.ir4uauTt.     At  xii.  8,  for 

rrn^n,     <  thanksgiving,"     n^l^^n,     M   rwv 

Xf-iovv-    xii    25,  for    ''^SpW,    "the  treasuries," 

^?9H  "nay  gathering  together,"   iu  rw   auva- 

f*.yuv  fi€' :  and  at  xii.  44,  for  "^^K?,  "the 
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they  read  *^'yp,  "  the  princes,"  &pxov(n  rSv  iri 
Kfwv:  with  other  minor  variations.  T]ii>  prin- 
cipal additions  are  at  viii.  8,  15,  and  ix.  6,  when 
the  name  of  Ezra  is  introduced,  and  in  the  firgt 
passage  also  the  words  iu  imar'fjiJLr)  Kvpiov.  Th« 
omissions  of  words  and  whole  verses  are  numeroug: 
as  at  iii.  37,  38  (A.  V.  5,  6);  iv.  17  (23,  A.  V. 
and  LXX.);  vi.  4,  5,  6,  10,  11;  vii.  68,  69;  viii. 
4,  7,  9,  10;  ix.  3,  5,  23;  xi.  13,  16-21,  23-26, 
28-35;  xii.  3-7,  9,  25,  28,  29,  the  whole  of  38,  40, 
41,  and  half  42;  xiii.  13,  14,  16,  20,  24,  25. 

The  following  discrepancies  seem  to  have  tbeir 
origin  in  the  Greek  text  itself:  viii.  16,  TrAorefaif 

TTjs    irSKeus,    instead   of    iruAfjs,    Heb.     '^V]p 

D^72n  :  X.  2,  YI02  APAIA  for  KAI  2APAIA: 

xi.  4,  ^afiapla  for  'A/xapia,  the  final  2  of  the  pre- 
ceding vl6s  having  stuck  to  the  beginning  of  the 
name:  xii.  31,  avr]veyKav,  instead  of — ku'  "I 
brought  up:"  xii.  39,  Ixdupdu,  instead  of  Ixdvri- 
pav,  as  in  iii.  3.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that 
a  number  of  Hebrew  words  are  left  untranslated 
in  the  Greek  version  of  the  LXX.,  which  probably 
indicates  a  want  of  learning  in  the  translator. 
The  following  are  the  chief  instances :  Chaps,  i.  1, 

and  vii.  2,  djStpa,  and  ttjs  ^ipi,  for  nn*^2n;  ii. 

13,  Toy  y(a\r)\A  for   ^b^V   S^SH ',  ib.  14,  rol 

Mv  for  ))Vil ;  iii.  5,  ot  ©ettwtu  for  □"'IJIp/nn  ' 

ib.  adwplfx  for    t3ri"''n*''lW ;    tb.   6,   lacrapai  for 

n3tt7^ ;  ib.  8,  poiKdix  for  D^n|9"]n ;  ib.  11,  rSov 

Bavovpi/j,  for  D'^'^^Srin  ;  iii.  16,  firjeayyaplfi  for 

D'^nisSn  rr^S  ;    ib.  20,  21,   ^-neeXiaa-ova  for 

2^^'jb«  rV'Z,    cf.  24;    ib.  22,  'Ekx^x^P   fo' 

"I33n;    ib.  31,  TOW  aapecpi  for  ''p'^b^rT,  and 

i8r?0a»/  NaOivifx  for    D^3\n?n   rT^^  ;     vii.    34 

'HKafiadp  for  *nnS  Uh>V  *,  ib.  65,  hdepaafrOA, 

and  X.  1,  SLpraaaaed,  for  WnK^HnH  ;  vii.  70, 

72,  ;^a)0aj;/ciO  for  mSHS  ;    xii.  27,  eaSadd  for 

n'n'in  ;  xUl  5,  9,  tV  in-auad  for  nTl?^/!. 

4.  The  book  of  Nehemiah  has  always  had  an 
undisputed  place  in  the  Canon,  being  included  by 
the  Hebrews  under  the  general  head  of  the  Book 
of  I{zra,  and  as  Jerome  tells  us  in  the  Prolog.  Gal., 
by  the  Greeks  and  Latins  under  the  name  of  the 
Second  Book  of  Ezra.  [Esdras,  First  Book 
OF.]  There  is  no  quotation  from  it  in  the  N.  T., 
and  it  has  been  comparatively  neglected  by  both 
the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers,  perhaps  on  account 
of  its  simple  character,  and  the  absence  of  any- 
thing supernatural,  prophetical,  or  mystical  in  ita 
contents.  St.  Jerome  {ad  Pmdlnam)  does  indeed 
suggest  that  the  account  of  the  building  of  the 
walls,  and  the  return  of  the  people,  the  description 
of  the  Priests,  Levites,  Israelites,  and  proselytes, 
and  the  division  of  the  labor  among  the  different 
families,  have  a  hidden  meaning:  and  also  hints 
that  Nehemiah's  name,  which  he  interprets  cori' 
solator  n  Domino,  points  to  a  mystical  sense.  But 
the  book  does  not  easily  lend  itself  to  such  applica- 
tions, which  are  so  manifestly  forced  and  strained 
that  even  Augustine  says  of  the  whole  book  0/ 
Ezra  tliat  it  is  simply  historical  rather  than  pro 
phetical  (Z)e  Civit.  Dei^  xvUi.  36).    Those,  howjvef 
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Irho  wish  to  see  St.  Jerome's  hint  elaborately  car- 
ried out,  may  refer  to  the  Ven.  Betle's  Allegoiica 
Expos'Uio  in  Libvuin  Nehemue,  qui  et  Kzrce  Se- 
cundus,  as  well  as  to  the  preface  to  his  sxposition 
oi  Ezra;  and,  in  another  sense,  to  Bp.  Pilkington's 
Exposition  upon  Nehemiah,  and  John  Fox's  Preface 
{Park.  Soc).  It  may  be  added  that  Bede  de- 
scribes both  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  as  prophets,  which 
is  the  head  under  which  Josephus  includes  them 
in  his  description  of  the  sacred  books  (C  Ap. 
i.  8). 

Keil's  Einleitung ;  Winer's  RealioM. ;  De 
Wette's  Einleitwuj,  by  Th.  Parker;  Prideaux's 
Connection;  Ceillier's  Auteurs  Ecclesiast.;  Wolf, 
Bibl.  Hebntic  ;  Ewald,  Gescliichte,  i.  225,  iv.  144; 
Thrupp's  Ancient  Jerusalem ;  Bosanquet's  Times 
of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  A.  C.  H. 

*■  The  circle  of  inquiry  relating  to  the  author- 
ship, structure,  and  contents  of  the  book  of  Nehe- 
miah, coincides  very  nearly  with  that  of  the  same 
topics  connected  with  Ezra.  We  are  not  to  lay 
too  much  stress  on  the  argument  against  the 
unity  of  the  hook,  from  the  narrator's  interchange 
of  the  fii'st  and  thii'd  persons  in  different  parts. 
That  coiiclusi«n,  as  Prof.  Rawlinson  remarks,  does 
not  always  follow  from  such  premises.  Daniel,  for 
instance,  uses  the  third  person  through  his  first 
six  chapters  and  at  the  opening  of  the  seventh, 
and  then  the  first  to  the  end  of  ch.  ix.  In  the  first 
verse  of  ch.  x.  he  returns  to  the  third  person,  but 
in  the  two  remaining  chapters  employs  again  the 
first  {f/istoriail  Evidences,  lect.  V.).  Thucydides 
furnishes  a  similar  example  among  Greek  writers. 
Neh.  xii.  10-22  appears  to  lie  the  only  part  which 
it  is  necessary,  on  account  of  the  subject  of  dis- 
course, to  ascribe  to  a  later  hand.  As  for  the  rest, 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah  may  have  depended  on  each 
other,  or  have  used  common  sources. 

Among  the  commentators  on  Nehemiah  are  Jo. 
Clericus,  Coiiim.  in  Libros  Historicos  V.  T.  (1708 ) ; 
Strigelius,  Scholia  in  Nehem.  (1575);  Kambach, 
Annotntt.  in  Libr.  Nehem.  ;  Bertheau,  Exeget. 
Handb.  xvii. ;  AVordsworth,  Holy  Bible,  with  Notes 
and  Jntroduclions,  iii.  32.5-357.  Other  important 
writers  are  Hiivernick,  Tlandb.  der  Einl.  in  das  A. 
T.,  ii.  302-328;  Ilerl.st-Welte,  Einl.  in  das  A. 
Test.,  ii.  231-249:  Keil,  Lehrbuch  der  Einl.  in 
das  A.  Test.,  pp.  4G0-468  (3te  Aufl.);  Bleek,  Einl. 
in  das  A.  Test.,  pp.  373-31)1 ;  G.  Niigelsbach,  Esra 
u.  Nehemia  in  Herzog's  Real-Encyk.  iv.  165-174; 
Wunderlich  in  Zeller's  Bibl.  W&rterb.  ii.  186-188. 
Davidson's  Hebrew  Text  of  the  0.  T.,  revised 
from  Critical  Soitrces,  pp.  206-209,  furnishes  some 
material  for  textual  emendation  (Lond.  1855). 
The  true  orthography  of  several  of  the  proper  names 
ia  uncertain.  H. 

NEHEMI'AS  (Nee/iiay  :  Nehemias).  1. 
N"ehemiah,  the  contemporary  of  Zei-ubbabel  and 
Jeshua  (1  Esdr.  v.  8). 

2.  [Vat.  Nai/iias.l  Nehemiah  the  Tirshatha, 
ion  of  Ilachahah  (I  Esdr.  v.  40). 

NE'HILOTH.  The  title  of  Ps.  v.  in  the 
A.  V.  i3  rendered    "  to  tlie  chief  musician  upon 

Nehiloth"  (nhb^n?n-b^') ;  LXX.,  Aquila, 
*lymmachus,  and  Theodotion  translate  the  last 
'wo  words  virep  ttjs  KK-qpovoixova-qs,  and  the 
Vulgate,  "  pro  ea  quae  hsereditatem  conseqi'itur," 
oy  which  Augustine  understands  the  Church  The 
irigin  of  their  error  was  a  mistaken  etymology,  by 

which  Nehiioth  is  derived  from    vHD,    ndcJial, 


nehushtan 
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to  inherit.  Other  etymologies  have  bwh  proposed 
which  are  equally  unsound.  In  Chalde«  ^^H^, 
ndchil,  signifies  "  a  swarm  of  bees,"  and  hence 
Jarchi  attributes  to  Nehiioth  the  notion  of  multi- 
tude, the  Psalm  being  sung  by  the  whole  peopfc 
of  Israel.  K.  llai,  quoted  by  Kimchi,  adopting 
the  same  origin  for  the  word,  explains  it  as  an 
instrument,  tlie  sound  of  which  was  like  the  hum 
of  bees,  a  wind  instrument,  according  to  Sonntag 
{de  tit.  Psal.  p.  430),  which  had  a  rough  tone. 
Michaelis  {iSii/)j)l.  ad  Lex.  Ileb.  p.  1629)  suggests, 
with  not  unreasonable  timidity,  that  the  root  is  to 

be  found  in  the  Arab.  Jc^^Vj,  nachala,  to  win- 
now, and  hence  to  separate  and  select  the  better 
part,  indicating  that  the  Psalm,  in  the  title  of 
which  Nehiioth  occurs,  was  "  an  ode  to  be  chanted 
by  the  purified  and  better  portion  of  the  people." 
It  is  most  likely,  as  Gesenius  and  others  explain, 

that  it  is  derived  from  the  root  ^^H,  chalal,  to 

bore,  perforate,  whence  ^^^Tl  chdlil,  a  flute  or 
pipe  (1  Sam.  x.  5;  1  K.  i.  40),  so  that  Nehiioth 
is  the  general  term  for  perforated  wind-instruments 
of  all  kinds,  as  Neginoth  denotes  all  manner  of 
stringed  instruments.  The  title  of  Ps.  v.  is  there- 
fore addressed  to  the  conductor  of  that  portion  of 
the  Temple-choir  who  played  upon  flutes  and  the 
like,  and  are  directly  alluded  to  in  Ps.  Ixxxvii.  7, 

where  (D^/vn,  cholelim)  "the  players  upon  in- 
struments ''  who  are  associated  with  the  singers 
are  properly  "  pipers  "  or  "  flute-players." 

W.  A.  W. 

NE'HUM  (D^n?  [comfort  Fi.ret]: 'j^aou/i; 
[Vat.  Alex.  FA.  Naouju:]  Nahum).  One  of  those 
who  returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Neh. 
vii.  7).  In  Ezr.  ii.  2  he  is  called  Kehum,  and  in 
1  Esdr.  V.  8,  KoiMus. 

NEHUSHTA  (i^iplf'H?  [brass]:  ^^aOa; 
Alex.  NaiaOa-  Nohesta).  The  daughter  of  Elna- 
than  of  .Jeru.salem,  wife  of  Jehoiakim,  and  mother 
of  Jehoiachin,  kings  of  Judah  (2  K.  xxiv.  8). 

NEHUSH'TAN"  (l^tpn?  [brazen] :  Neea- 
elv,  but  [Vat.]  Mai's  ed.  N6*o-*(9aAei;  Alex.  Necr- 
Qav'-  Nohentan).  One  of  the  first  acts  of  Heze- 
kiah,  upon  coming  to  the  throne  of  Judah,  was 
to  de.stroy  all  traces  of  the  idolatrous  rites  which 
had  gained  such  a  fast  hold  upon  the  people  during 
the  reign  of  his  father  Ahaz.  Among  other  objects 
of  superstitious  reverence  and  worship  was  the 
brazen  serpent,  made  by  Moses  in  the  wildenieae 
(Num.  xxi.  9),  which  wa.s  preserved  throughout 
the  wanderings  of  the  Israelites,  probably  as  a 
memorial  of  their  deliverance,  and  according  to  a 
late  tradition  was  placed  in  the  Temple.  The 
lapse  of  nearly  a  thousand  years  had  invested  this 
ancient  relic  with  a  mysterious  sanctity  which 
easily  degenerated  into  idolatrous  reverence,  and  a> 
the  time  of  Hezekiah's  accession  it  had  evidently 
been  long  an  object  of  worship,  "  for  unto  those 
daj's  the  children  of  Israel  did  burn  incense  to  it," 
or  as  the  Hebrew  more  fully  implies,  '•  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  burning  incense  to  it."  The  expres- 
sion points  to  a  settled  practice.  The  name  by 
which  the  brazen  serpent  was  known  at  this  time, 
and  by  which  it  had  been  worshipped,  was  Nehush- 
tan  (2  K.  xviii.  4).  It  is  evident  that  our  trans- 
lators \'  their  rendering,  ''and  he  called  t  Ne- 
huab^an, '  understood   with    many    conmientaton 
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khat  the  subject  of  the  gentence  is  Hezekiah,  aiul 
that  when  he  destroyed  the  brazen  serpent  he  gave 
It  the  name  Nehushtan,  "a  brazen  thinj;,"  in 
token  of  his  utter  contempt,  and  to  impress  upon 
the  people  the  idea  of  its  worthlessness.  This 
renderinj?  has  the  support  of  the  LXX.  and  Vul- 
gate, Junius  and  Treniellius,  Miinster,  Clericus, 
and  others;  but  it  is  better  to  understand  the  He- 
brew as  referring  to  the  name  by  which  the  serpent 
was  generally  known,  the  subject  of  the  verb  being 
indefinite  —  "  and  one  called  it  '  Nehushtan.'  " 
Such  a  construction  is  conimon,  and  instances  of 
it  may  be  found  in  Gen.  xxv.  2G,  xxxviii.  29,  30, 
where  our  translators  correctly  render  "  his  name 
was  called,"  and  in  Gen.  xlviii.  1,  2.  This  was 
the  view  taken  in  the  Targ.  Jon.  and  in  the 
Peshito-Syriac,  "and  they  called  it  Nehushtan," 
which  Buxtorf  approves  (flisL  Serp.  A^n.  cap.  vi.). 
It  has  the  support  of  Luther,  Pfeiffer  {Dub.  Vex. 
cent.  3,  loc.  5),  J.  D.  Michaelis  {Bibtl  fiir  UngeL), 
and  Bunsen  {BiOeliverk),  as  well  as  of  Ewald 
{Gesch.  iii.  622),  Keil,  Thenius,  and  most  modern 
commentators.     [Skkpent.]  W.  A.  W. 

NE'IEL  (b«''^3  [perh.  =  bS^^%  treasure 
of  God ^  Ges.j:  'li/ar/A;  Alex.  Kvir)K:' Nehiel),  a 
place  which  formed  one  of  the  landmarks  of  the 
boundary  of  the  tribe  of  Asber  (Josh.  xix.  27,  only). 
It  occurs  betweeen  Jii*mthah-f,t.  and  Cabul.  If 
the  former  of  these  be  identified  with  Jefai^  and 
the  latter  with  Kabul,  8  or  9  miles  E.'s.  E.  of 
Akka,  then  Neiel  may  possibly  be  represented  by 
MVar^  a  village  conspicuously  placed  on  a  lofty 
mountain  brow,  just  half-way  between  the  two 
(Rob.  iii.  87,  103;  also  Van  de  Velde's  Map, 
1858).  The  change  of  N  into  M,  and  L  into  R, 
is  frequent,  and  Miar  retains  the  Ain  of  Neiel. 

G. 

NE'KEB  DriP.ri  with  the  def.  article  [the 
cavei-n]  :  Kal  Nu^Sk;  [Vat.  Na;8co«:;]  Alex.  NaKefi: 
qtUB  est  Neceb),  one  of  the  towns  on  the  boundary 
of  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  33,  only).  It  lay  between 
Adami  and  Jabnkel. 

A  great  number  of  commentators,  from  Jona- 
than the  Targumist  and  Jerome  (  Vtdgnte  as  above) 
to  Keil  {.losua,  ad  loc),  have  taken  this  name  as 
being  connected  with  the  preceding  —  Adami-han- 
Nekeb  (Junius  and  Tremellius,  "  Adamsei  fossa"); 
and  indeed  this  is  the  force  of  the  accentuation  of 
the  present  Hebrew  text.  But  on  the  other  hand 
the  LXX.  give  the  two  as  distinct,  and  in  the 
Talmud  the  post-biblical  names  of  each  are  given, 
that  of  han-Nekeb  being  Tsiadatlmh  (Gemara. 
Hieros.  Cod.  Megilla,  in  Reland,  Pal.  pp.  645,  717, 
817;  also  Schwarz,  p.  181). 

Of  this  more  modern  name  Schwarz  suggests 
that  a  trace  is  to  be  found  in  "  Hazedhi,^^  3  Eng- 
lish miles  N.  from  nl-Chatti.  G. 

NEKO'DA  (W^V?  [distinguished]'.  Ne^«- 
5(£;  in  Ezr.  ii.  48,  [Vat.  Nfx^'Sa,]  Alex.  Nckoj- 
haV,  [in  Neh.,  FA.  Ne/cwSa/*  :]  Necoda).  1. 
The  descendants  of  Nekoda  returned  among  the 
Nethinim  after  the  Captivity  (Ezr.  ii.  48;  Neh. 
rii.  50). 

2.  [Ne/ccw5c{.]  The  sons  of  Nekoda  were  among 
hose  who  went  up  after  the  Captivity  from  Tel- 
mslah,  Tel-harsa  and  other  places,  but  were  unable 
to  prove  their  descent  from  Israel  (Ezr.  ii.  60;  Neh. 
fU.  62). 

NBMU'EL  (bs^Z2D    \day  of  God,   CSes.]: 


NEPHTOAH,  THE  WATER  OP 

VfafxoviiK'  Namuel).  1.  A  Reul»enite,  son  f 
ICliab,  and  eldest  brother  of  Dathan  and  Abiiuni 
(Num.  xxvi,  9). 

2.  The  eldest  son  of  Simeon  (Num.  xxvi.  12 
1  Chr.  iv.  24),  from  whom  were  descended  tbi 
family  of  the  Nemuelites.  In  Gen.  xlvi.  10  he  il 
called  Jemuel. 

NEMU'ELITES,  THE  (^bs^!23n  [sea 
above]:  hrifios  6  Na/novTjhi:  Alex.  Na/^oi/T/Aei, 
and  so  [Vat.]  Mai:  Namuelitce).  The  descend- 
ants of  Nemuel  the  first-born  of  Simeon  (Num. 
xxvi.  12). 

NETHEG  (3p5  [iprout]:  -NacpeK'.  Nepheg). 
1.  One  of  the  sons  of  Izliar  the  son  of  Kohath, 
and  therefore  brother  of  Korah  (Ex.  vi.  21). 

2.  [Na<|)e/c:]  in  1  C^hr.  iii.  7,  [Vat.  No<|)afl,] 
Alex.  -Nafcy  ;  1  Chr.  x.w.  6.  ^a<pdd,  [Alex. 
Na4>a7,  FA.  Na^ar :  Nepheg,  Napheg.]  One  of 
David's  sons  born  to  him  in  Jerusalem  after  he  waa 
come  from  Hebron  (2  Sam.  v.  15  ;  1  Chr.  iii.  7, 
xiv.  6). 

*  NEPHEW.  This  term  wherever  employed 
in  the  A.  V.,  is  used  in  t!  e  sense  of  grandchild  or 
descendant  generally.     The  correspomling  Hebrew 

and  Greek  words  are  ^5-??   Job  xviii.  19,  Is.  xiv. 

22;  Q^qn  *'34l,  Judg.  xii.  14;  and  iKyova, 
1  Tim.  V.  4.  For  the  old  English  usage  of  thig 
word,  see  Richardson's  Kng.  Diet.  s.  v.,  and 
Trench's  Authorized  Vers,  of  the  N.  T.  p.  446  (ed. 
1859).     [SisTEii's  Son.]  D.  S.  T. 

NETHI  (Nefdaei;  Alex.  Ne(^0ap:  Nephi). 
The  name  by  which  the  Nai'iitmah  of  Nehe- 
miah  was  usually  {wapa  rols  ttoAAo??)  called  (2 
Mace.  i.  36).  The  A.  V.  [after  the  Bishops'  Bi- 
ble] has  here  followed  the  Vulgate. 

NE'PHIS  {mcpis  ;  [Vat.  Nei(/)6is;  Alex. 
*tj/e£S  :  Aid.  N7j<|)£s:]  Liptis).  In  the  corrupt 
list  of  1  Esdr.  v.  21,  "  the  sons  of  Nephis  "  appar- 
ently correspond  with  "  the  children  of  Nebo  "  in 
Ezr.  ii.  29,  or  else  the  name  is  a  corruption  of 
Magbish. 

NE'PHISH  {Xr^'^}  [recreate  :  Vat.]  Na- 
(piaaSaioi;  [Rom.]  Alex.  Nac^to-atot :  Napliis).  An 
inaccurate  variation  (found  in  1  Chr.  v.  19  only 
[where  the  Bishops'  Bible  reads  Nephis])  of  the 
name  elsewhere  correctly  given  in  the  A.  V.  Na- 
PHisii,  the  form  always  preserved  in  the  original. 

NEPHISH'ESIM     (D'^OrpiC^       [e.rpnn. 

sums,  Ges.] ;  Keri,  □*'pt?.'**?3  :  Ne^wo-atr  [Vat 
-<ret]  ;  Alex.  Nec^wcaej/i ;  [FA.  Nf^oxracrei/*:]  iVe- 
phussim).  The  children  of  Nephishesim  were  among 
the  Nethhiim  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Neh. 
vii.  52).  The  name  elsewhere  appears  as  Nephu- 
siM  and  Naphisi.  Gesenius  decides  that  it  is  • 
corruption  of  the  former.     {Thes.  p.  899.) 

NEPH'THALI  ([Rom.  Ne^OaA/ ;  Vat. 
Alex.  FA.]  N6<^6aAetju:  Neplithali).  The  Vul- 
gate form  of  the  name  Naphtah  (Tob.  i.  1,  2, 
4,5). 

NEPH^HALIM  {[^e<pea\i\  Vat.]  Ne*- 
flaAet;  [Sin.]  Alex.  Js!e(l>ea\eiiJ.,  and  so  N.  T.: 
NejMiuli,  Nepht/ialim).  Another  form  of  the  same 
name  as  the  preceding  (Tob.  vii.  3;  Matt,  iv  13 
15;  Rev.  vii.  6). 

NEPHTO'AH,  THE  WATER  OF  0^ 


NEPHUSIM 

n'lriDS  [wafers  of  opening]  :  {iScap  No^0c6 ;  [Vat. 
Ea  Josix,!  XV.  !»,]  Ma(pea}-'  aqua,  and  aqu^,  Nepli- 
ihoa).  The  spring  or  source  (1*)^,  A.  V.  "  foun- 
tain "  and  "  well  ")  of  the  water  or  (inaccurately) 
waters  of  Nephtoah  was  one  of  the  landmarks  in 
the  boundary-line  which  separated  Judah  from 
Benjamin  (Josh.  xv.  9,  xviii.  15).  It  was  situated 
between  the  "head,"  or  the  "end,"  of  the  moun- 
tain which  faced  the  valley  of  Hinnoni  on  the 
west,  and  the  cities  of  I^ihron,  the  next  point  be- 
yond which  was  Kirjath-jearim.  It  lay  therefore 
N.  VV".  of  Jerusalem,  in  which  direction  it  seems 
to  have  been  satisfactorily  identified  in  Ain  Lifta, 
A  spring  situated  a  httle  distance  above  the  village 
of  the  same  name,  in  a  short  valley  which  runs 
into  the  east  side  of  the  great  Wady  Beit  Hanina, 
about  21  miles  from  Jerusalem  and  6  from  Kwiet 
eUEnab  (K.-jearim).  The  spring  —  of  which  a 
view  is  given  by  Dr.  Barclay  {City,  etc.,  54-i)  —  is 
very  abundant,  and  the  water  escapes  in  a  consid- 
erable stream  into  the  valley  below. 

Nephtoah  was  formerly  identified  with  various 
springs  —  the  spring  of  St.  Philip  {Ain  llaniyeh ) 
in  the  Wady  el-  Werd ;  the  Aiti  Yah  in  the  same 
valley,  but  nearer  Jerusalem  ;  the  Ain  Karim,  or 
Fountain  of  the  Virgin  of  mediaeval  times  (Doub- 
dan,  Voyage,  187  ;  see  also  the  citations  of  Tobler, 
Topofjraphie,  351;  and  Sandys,  lib.  iii.  p.  184); 
and  even  the  so-called  well  of  Job  at  the  western 
end  of  the  WadyAly<^  {Mislin,  ii.  155);  but  these, 
especially  the  last,  are  unsuitable  in  their  situation 
as  respects  Jerusalem  and  Kirjath-jearim,  and 
have  the  additional  drawback  that  the  features  of 
the  country  there  are  not  such  as  to  permit  a 
boundary-line  to  be  traced  along  it.  while  the  line 
through  Ain  Lifta  would,  in  Barclay's  words, 
*'  pursue  a  course  indicated  by  nature." 

The  name  of  Lifta  is  not  less  suitable  to  this 
identification  than  its  situation,  since  T  and  L 
frequently  take  the  place  of  each  other,  and  the 
rest  of  the  word  is  almost  entirely  unchanged. 
The  earliest  notice  of  it  appears  to  be  by  Stewart^ 
( Tent  and  Khan,  349),  who  speaks  of  it  as  at  that 
time  (Feb.  1854)  "  recognized."  G. 

KEPHU'SIM  (D'^P^'D?;  Keri,  D^D^D? : 
Uecpovai/Ji.',  [Vat.  "Na^eicrcou;]  Alex.  N6</)ou(r6i/x: 
Nephusim).  The  same  as  Nephishesim,  of  which 
name  according  to  Gesenius  it  is  the  proper  form 
(Ezr.  ii.  50). 

NER  ("^3  Ui[/f>U  Ifirnpl :  N^p  [Vat.  in  1  Sara. 
xiv.  50,  NTjpet:]  Ner),  son  of  Jehiel,  according 
to  1  Chr.  viii.  33,  father  of  Kish  and  Abner,  and 
grandfather  of  King  Saul.  Abner  was,  therefore, 
ancle  to  Saul,  as  expressly  stated  1  Sam.  xiv.  50. 
But  some  confusion  has  arisen  from  the  state- 
ment in  1  Chr.  ix.  36,  that  Kish  and  Ner  were 
both  sons  of  .Jehiel,  whence  it  has  been  concluded 
that  they  were  brothers,  and  consequently  that 
Abner  and  Saul  were  first  cousins.  But,  unless 
there  was  an  elder  Kish,  uncle  of  Saul's  father, 
which  is  !iot  at  all  probable,  it  is  obvious  to  ex- 
plain the  insertion  of  Kish's  na.iie  (as  that  of  the 
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a  This  miist  arise  from  a  confusion  between  Yalo 
^alon),  near  which  the  "  well  of  Job  "  is  situated. 
lad  the  Ain  Yalo. 

i  St«wart,  while  accusing  Dr.  Robinson  of  inaccu- 
■•cy  it  SAd),  has  hiu>elf  fallen  into  a  curious  confu 


numerous  names  by  the  side  of  it)  in  1  Chr.  ir 
36,  by  the  common  practice  in  the  Chronicles  ol 
calling  all  the  heads  of  houses  of  fathers,  sons  of 
the  phylarch  or  demarch  from  whom  they  sprung, 
or  under  whom  they  were  reckoned  in  the  genealo- 
gies,  whether  they  were  sons  or  grandsons,  or  later 
descendants,  or  even  descendants  of  collateral 
branches.     [Bechek.] 

The  name  Ner,  combined  with  that  of  his  son 
Abner,  may  be  compared  with  Nadab  in  ver.  36, 
and  Abinadab  ver.  39;  with  Jesse,  1  ( !lir.  ii.  13, 
and  Abishai,  ver.  16;  and  with  Juda,  Luke  iii. 
26,  and  Abiud,  Matt.  i.  13.  The  subjoined  table 
shows  Ner's  family  relations. 

Benjamin 

Beclier,  or  Bechorath  (1  Sam.  ix.  1;  1  Chr.  vii.  8,  8J 

Abiah,  or  Aphiah  (ib.) 

Zeror,  or  Zur  (1  Chr.  viii.  30) 


Lbiel, 


Abiel,  or  Jehiel  (1  Chr.  ix.  35) 


Abdon    Zur     Kish     Baal      Ner     Nadab    Gedor    Ahio 


Zechariah       MLk, 


lotb 


Kish 


The  family  seat  of  Ner  was  Gibeon,  where  hia 
father  Jehiel  was  probably  the  first  to  settle  (1 
Chr.  ix.  35).  From  the  pointed  mention  of  hia 
mother,  Maachah,  as  the  wife  of  Jehiel,  she  wa« 
perhaps  the  heiress  of  the  estate  in  Gibeon.  This 
inference  receives  some  confirmation  from  the  fact 
that  "  Maachah,  Caleb's  concubine,"  is  said,  in  1 
Chr.  ii.  59,  to  have  borne  "  Sheva  the  father  of 
Machbenah  and  the  father  of  Gibea,"  where, 
though  the  text  is  in  ruins,  yet  a  connection  of 
some  sort  between  Maachah  (whoever  she  was)  and 
Gibeah,  often  called  Gil)eah  of  Saul,  and  the  same 
as  Gibeon,  1  Chr.  xiv.  16,  is  apparent.  It  is  a  cu- 
rious circumstance  that,  while  the  name  (Jehiel)  of 
the  "  father  of  Gibeon  "  is  not  given  in  tiie  text 
of  1  Chr.  viii.  29,  the  same  is  the  case  with  "  the 
father  of  Gibea  "  in  1  Chr.  ii.  49,  naturally  sug- 
gesting, therefore,  that  in  the  latter  passage  the 
same  name  Jehiel  ought  to  be  supplied  which  is 
supplied  for  the  former  by  the  duplicate  passage 
1  Chr.  ix.  35.  If  this  inference  is  correct  it  would 
place  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  Jehiel  at  Gib- 
eon —  where  one  would  naturally  expect  to  find  it 
—  near  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  the  tribes  in 
their  respective  inheritances  under  Joshua.  Maa- 
chah, his  wife,  would  seem  to  be  a  daughter  or  de- 
scendant of  Caleb  by  Ephah  his  concubine.  That 
she  was  not  "Caleb's  concubine"  seems  pretty 
certain,  both  because  Ephah  is  so  described  in  ii.  40 
and  because  the  recurrence  of  the  name  Ephah  in 

ver.  47,  separated  from  the  words  2_p3  1273  7."^  3 
only  by  the  name  Shaaph,'^  creates  a  strong  pre- 
sumption that  Ephah,  and  not  Maachah  is  th# 
name  to  which  this  description  belongs  in  \er.  47, 
as  in  ver.  46.     Moreover,  Maachah  cannot  be  the 

nom.  case  to  the  masculine  verb  I.P''.    Supposing, 


sion  between  Nephtoah  and  Netophah.     Dr.  Robinson 

is  in  this  instance  perfectly  right. 

c  There  are  doubtless  some  links  missing  in  thia 

genealogy,  as  at  all  events  the  head  of  the  family  of 
'  Matri. 
1      d  S/iaaph  has  nearly  the  same  letters  as  Jft^itM. 
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then,  Maachah,  the  ancestress  of  Saul,  to  have 
been  thus  a  daughter  or  granddaughter  of  Caleb, 
we  have  a  curious  coincidence  in  the  occurrence 
of  the  name  Saul,  as  one  of  the  Edomitish  kings, 
1  Chr.  i.  48,  and  as  the  name  of  a  descendant  of 
the  Edomitish  Caleb.  [Calkb.]  The  element 
Bnttl  (1  Chr.  ix.  3G,  <fec.)  in  the  names  Ksh-Baal,, 
Meribbaal,  the  descendants  of  Saul  the  son  of 
Kish,  may  also,  then,  be  compared  with  Baal-Ua- 
uian,  the  successor  of  Saul  of  Kehoboth  (1  Chr.  i. 
49),  as  also  the  name  Matred  (ib.  50)  with  MatH 
(1  Sam.  X.  21).  A.  C.  H. 

NE'REUS  [2syl.]  (Nvpeis'  Nereus).  A 
Christian  at  Ron>e,  saluted  by  St.  Paul,  Rom.  xvi. 
15.  Origen  conjectures  that  he  belonged  to  the 
household  of  Philologus  and  Julia.  Estius  sug- 
gests that  he  may  be  identified  with  a  Nereus,  who 
Is  said  to  have  been  baptized  at  Kome  by  St.  Peter. 
A  legendary  account  of  him  is  given  in  BoUand, 
Acta  SancUirum^  12th  May;  from  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  Tillemont,  //.  E.  ii.  1.39,  may  be  gath- 
ered the  fact  that  he  was  beheaded  at  Terracina, 
probably  in  the  reign  of  Nerva.  His  ashes  are 
said  to  be  deposited  in  the  ancient  church  of  SS. 
Nereo  ed   Archilleo  at  Rome. 

Thei-e  is  a  reference  to  his  legendary  history  in 
Bp.  Jeremy  Taylor's  Sermon,  The  Marriage-ring^ 
Part  i.  W.  T.  B. 

NER'GAL  (b^"]?. :  'Ep7e\:  A^er^re/),  one  of 
the  chief  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  deities,  seems  to 
have  corresponded  closely  to  the  classical  Mars. 
He  was  of  Babylonian  origin,  and  his  name  signi- 
fies, in  the  early  Cushite  dialect  of  that  country, 
"  the  great  man,''  or  "  the  great  hero."  His  mon- 
umental titles  are —  "  the  storm-ruler,"  "  the  king 
of  battle,"  "  the  champion  of  the  gods,"  "  the  male 
principle  "  (or  "  the  strong  begetter  "),  "  the  tute- 
lar god  of  Babylonia,"  and  "  the  god  of  the  chase." 
Of  this  last  he  is  the  god  preeminently;  another 
deity,  Nin,  disputing  with  him  the  presidency  over 
war  and  battles.  It  is  conjectured  that  he  may 
represent  the  deified  Nimrod  —  "  the  mighty  hunter 
before  the  Lord  "  —  from  whom  the  kings  both  of 
Babylon  and  Nineveh  were  likely  to  claim  descent. 
The  city  peculiarly  dedicated  to  his  worship  is 
found  in  the  in.scriptions  to  be  Cutha  or  Tiggaba, 
which  is  in  Arabian  tradition  the  special  city  of 
Nimrod.  The  only  express  mention  of  Nergal 
contained  in  sacred  Scripture  is  in  2  K.  xvii.  30, 
where  "  the  men  of  Cutha,"  placed  in  the  city  of 
Samaria  by  a  king  of  Assyria  (Esar-haddon?), 
are  said  to  have  "made  Nergal  their  god"  when 
transplanted  to  their  new  country  —  a  fact  in  close 
accordance  with  the  frequent  notices  in  the  inscrip- 
tions, which  mark  him  as  the  tutelar  god  of  that 
city.  Nergal's  name  occurs  as  the  initial  element 
in  A''er^(7/-shar-ezer  (Jer.  xxxix.  3  and  13-) ;  and  is 
also  found,  under  a  contracted  form,  in  the  name 
of  a  comparatively  late  king  —  the  Ahennerigus  of 
Josephus  {Ant.  xx.  2,  §  1). 

Nergal  apjiears  to  have  been  worshipped  under 
the  symbol  of  the  "  Man-Lion."  The  Semitic 
name  for  the  god  of  Cutlia  was  Aria,  a  word 
which  signifies  "lion  "  l)oth  in  Hebrew  and  Syriac. 
Nir,  the  first  element  of  the  god's  name,  is  capa- 
ble of  the  same  signification.  Perhaps  the  habits 
»f  the  lion  as  a  hunter  of  beasts  were  known,  and 
he  was  thus  regarded  as  the  most  fitting  symbol  of 
Wie  god  who  presided  over  the  chase. 

It  is  in  connection  with  their  hunting  excursions 
that  the  Afisyrian  kings  make  most  frequent  men- 
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tion  of  this  deity.  As  early  as  n.  c.  1110,  lig- 
kth-pileser  L  speaks  of  him  as  furnishing  the  ar. 
rows  with  which  he  slaughtered  the  wild  animalg 
Assur-dani-pal  (Sardanapalus),  the  son  and  suo 
cessor  of  Esar-haddon,  never  fails  to  invoke  his  aid, 
and  ascribes  all  his  hunting  achievements  to  hit 
influence.  Pul  sacrificed  to  him  in  Cutha,  and 
Sennacherib  built  him  a  temple  in  the  city  of  Tar- 
bisa  near  Nineveh :  but  in  general  he  was  not 
much  worshipped  either  by  the  earlier  or  the  later 
kings  (see  the  Essay  of  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  in  Raw- 
liiison's  Herodotus,  i.  631-634).  G.  R. 

NER'GAL-SHARE'ZER (-|^:^J'^^ -bD-:^ 

[see  above]:  [Rom.  W&i.  mapyavaaap;  YA.Hlap- 
yavuaaap  ;  Alex.]  Nr}pye\-'2,acraadp  •  Neve  gel. 
Sereser,  [^Neregel  et  Sereser])  occurs  only  in 
Jeremiah  xxxix.  3  and  13.  There  appear  to  have 
been  two  persons  of  the  name  among  the  "  princea 
of  the  king  of  Babylon,"  who  accompanied  Nebu- 
chadnezzar on  his  last  expedition  against  Jerusa- 
lem. One  of  these  is  not  marked  by  any  addi- 
tional  title;    but   the   other    has    the  honorable 

distinction  of  Rab-mag  (nTj"^'2),  and  it  is  to 
him  alone  that  any  particular  interest  attaches.  In 
sacred  Scripture  he  appears  among  the  persons, 
who,  by  command  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  released 
Jeremiah  from  prison;  profane  history  gives  ug 
reason  to  believe  that  he  was  a  personage  of  great 
importance,  who  not  long  afterwards  mounted  the 
Babylonian  throne.  This  identification  depends 
in  part  upon  the  exact  resemblance  of  name, 
which  is  found  on  Babylonian  bricks  in  the  form 
of  Nergal-s/iar-uzur ;  but  mainly  it  rests  upon 
the  title  of  Rubu-emga,  or  Rab-Mag,  which  this 
king  bears  in  his  inscriptions,  and  on  the  improb- 
ability of  there  having  been  towards  the  close 
of  the  Babylonian  period  —  when  the  monumen- 
tal monarch  must  have  lived  —  two  persons  of 
exactly  the  same  name  holding  this  oflSce.  [Rab- 
mag.] 

Assuming  on  these  grounds  the  identity  of  the 
Scriptural  "  Nergal-sharezer,  Rab-Mag,"  with  the 
monumental  "  Nergal-slinr-vznr,  Bu/ni-emga,''^  we 
may  learn  something  of  the  history  of  the  prince 
in  question  from  profane  authors.  There  cannot 
be  a  doubt  that  he  was  the  monarch  called  Nerig- 
lissar  or  Neriglissoor  by  Berosus  (Joseph,  c.  Ap.  i. 
20),  who  murdered  Evil-INIerodach,  the  son  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  succeeded  him  upon  the 
throne.  This  prince  was  married  to  a  daughter 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  was  thus  the  brother-in- 
law  of  his  predecessor,  whom  he  put  to  death. 
His  reign  lasted  between  three  and  four  years. 
He  appears  to  have  died  a  natural  death,  and 
certainly  left  his  crown  to  a  young  son,  Laboro- 
soarchod,  who  was  murdered  after  a  reign  of 
nine  months.  In  the  canon  of  Ptolemy  he  ap- 
pears, under  the  designation  of  Nerigassolassar,  as 
reigning  four  jears  between  Illoarudamus  (Evil- 
Merodach)  and  Nabonadius,  his  son's  reign  not 
obtaining  any  mention,  because  it  fell  short  of  » 
year. 

A  palace,  built  by  Neriglissar,  has  been  discov- 
ered at  Babylon.  It  is  the  only  building  of  any 
extent  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates.  (See 
plan  of  Babylon.)  The  bricks  bear  the  name  of 
Nergal-shar-uzur,  the  title  of  Rab-Mag,  and  also  a 
statement  —  which  is  somewhat  surprising — that 
Nergal-shar-uzur  was  the  son  of  a  certain  "  Bel-zik- 
kariskun,  king  of  Babylon.^^     The  only  explanaf  ioi 
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irhich  has  been  offered  of  this  statement  is  a  con- 
jecture (Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  vol.  i.  p.  518), 
that  Bel-zikkar-iskun  may  possibly  have  been  the 
•  chief  Chaldaean,"  who  (according  to  Berosus) 
kept  the  royal  authority  for  Nebuchadnezzar  during 
the  interval  between  his  father's  death  and  his  own 
arrival  at  Babylon.  [Nebuchadjjezzar.]  Neri- 
glissar  could  scarcely  have  given  his  father  the  title 
of  king  without  some  ground ;  and  this  is  at  any 
rate  a  possible  ground,  and  one  compatible  with  the 
non-appearance  of  the  name  in  any  extant  list  of  the 
later  Babylonian  monarchs.  Neriglissar's  office  of 
Rab-Mag  will  be  further  considered  under  that 
word.  It  is  evident  that  he  was  a  personage  of 
importance  before  he  mounted  the  throne.  Some 
(as  Larcher)  have  sought  to  identify  him  with  Da- 
rius the  Mede.  But  this  view  is  quite  untenable. 
There  is  abundant  reason  to  believe  from  his  name 
and  his  ofhce  that  he  was  a  native  Babylonian  — 
a  grandee  of  high  rank  under  Nebuchadnezzar,  who 
regarded  him  as  a  fitting  match  for  one  of  his 
daughters.  He  did  not,  like  Darius  Medus,  gain 
Babylon  by  conquest,  but  acquired  his  dominion 
by  an  internal  revolution.  His  reign  preceded  that 
of  the  Median  Darius  by  17  years.  It  lasted  from 
B.  c.  559  to  B.  c.  556,  whereas  Darius  the  Mede 
cannot  have  ascended  the  throne  till  b.  c.  538,  on 
the  conquest  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus.  G.  R. 

NE'RI  (NT7pt  [Tisch.  NTjpef  with  Sin.  A  B  etc.] 
representing  the  Heb.  "^Hi,  which  would  be  a  short 

form  for  H'^'IS,  Neriah,  "  Jehovah  is  my  lamp:  " 
Neri)a  son  of  Melchi,  and  father  of  Salatliiel,  in 
the  genealogy  of  Chi-ist,  Luke  iii.  27.  Nothing 
is  known  of  him,  but  his  name  is  very  important  as 
indicating  the  principle  on  which  the  genealogies 
of  our  Lord  are  framed.  He  was  of  the  hne  of 
Nathan;  but  his  son  Salathiel  became  Solomon's 
heir  on  the  fiiilure  of  Solomon's  line  in  king  Jecon- 
iah,  and  was  therefore  reckoned  in  the  royal  geneal- 
ogy among  the  sons  of  Jeconiah ;  to  whose  status 
and  prerogatives  he  succeeded,  1  Chr.  iii.  17;  Matt, 
i.  12.  The  supposition  that  the  son  and  heir  of 
David  and  Solomon  would  be  called  the  son  of  Neri, 
a>n  obscure  individual,  because  he  had  married 
Neri's  daughter,  as  many  pretend,  is  too  absurd  to 
need  refutation.  The  information  given  us  by  St. 
Luke  —  that  Neri,  of  the  line  of  Nathan,  WM  Sal- 
athiel's  father  —  does,  in  point  of  fact,  clear  up  and 
settle  the  whole  question  of  the  genealogies.  [Gen- 
ealogy OF  Jesus  Christ.]  A.  C  H. 

NERFAH  (n^nS  [and  ^H^^S,  lamp  of 
Jehovah]  :  Nrjpiay,  but  Nrjpdas  [Alex.  NTjpms]  in 
Jer.  li.  59;  [Vat.  also  -pet- in  xliii.  3:]  Nerlas^hut 
Neri  in  xxxii.  12).  The  son  of  Maaseiah,  and 
father  of  Baruch  (Jer.  xxxii.  12,  xxxvi.  4,  xliii.  3, 
[also  xxxii.  16,  xxxvi.  8,  14,  32,  xliii.  6,  xlv.  1]), 
and  Seraiah  (Jer.  li.  59). 

NERI'AS  (N7?pms:  Nerias).  The  father  of 
Baruch  and  Seriah  (Bar.  i.  1). 

*  NEST.  The  Greek  word  KaTaa-K-hvooais, 
rendered  nest  in  Matt.  viii.  20  and  Luke  ix.  58, 
means  strictly  the  pitching  of  a  tent  and  then  a  tent 
»r  dwelling,  an  abode.  Coupled  as  it  is  in  these  pas- 
lages  with  the  holes  of  foxes,  and  contrasted  with 

a  See  Gineal.  of  Our  Lord  J.  C,  p.  159. 
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our  Saviour's  want  of  a  home  or  lodging  place,  U 
seems  plainly  not  to  have  the  specific  meaning  of 
nests  but  places  of  resort,  lodging  places,  "  haunts." 
So  the  corresponding  verb  in  Matt.  xiii.  32,  Mark 
iv.  32,  and  Luke  xiii.  19  is  rendered  lodge ;  in  Acts 
ii.  26,  rest.  "  Nest "  is  undoubtedly  meant  by 
"house"  in  Ps.  civ.  17:  '*  As  for  the  stork  the 
fir-trees  are  her  house."  This  bird  "  in  the  Eas' 
selects  ruins  wherever  they  are  to  be  found,  more 
especially  or  for  the  most  part  where  there  is  water  or 
neglected  marsh  in  their  neighborhood.  But  when 
neitlier  houses  nor  ruins  occur,  it  selects  any  treeg 
tall  and  strong  enough  to  provide  a  firm  platform 
for  its  huge  nest,  and  for  this  purpose  none  are 
more  convenient  than  the  fir-tree  "  (Tristram,  Nat. 
Hist,  of  the  Bible,  p.  248).  The  eagle's  stirring  up 
of  her  nest,  i.  e.  the  young  in  the  nest  (Deut.  xixiL 
12),  refers  to  the  efforts  of  the  eagle  to  encour^ige 
her  young  ones  to  fly  and  coax  them  to  leave  their 
nest  (Tristram,  p.  176).  R.  D.  C.  K. 

NET.  The  various  terms  applied  by  the  He- 
brews to  nets  had  reference  either  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  article,  or  to  its  use  and  objects.  To 
the  first  of  these  we  may  assign  the  following  terms : 
-Mncmor,^  and  its  cognates,  micindr<^  and  mic- 
nioreth,^  all  of  which  are  deri\ed  from  a  root  signi- 
fying "  to  weave  ;  "  and,  again,  sebacah  «  and 
sebdc/  derived  from  another  root  of  similar  signifi- 
cation. To  the  second  head  we  may  assign  chere7n,9 
from  a  root  signifying  "  to  enclose;  "  inatz6d,h  with 
its  cognates,  metzoddh »  and  vietzicddh,^  from  a  root 
signifying  "to  lie  in  wait;  "  and  resheth,^  from  a 
root  signifying  "to  catch."  Great  uncertainty 
prevails  in  the  equivalent  terms  in  the  A.  V. :  mdtzdd 
is  rendered  "snare"  in  Ecch  vii.  26,  and  "net" 
in  Job  xix.  6  and  Prov.  xii.  12,  in  the  latter  of 
which  passages  the  true  sense  is  "  prey;  "  sebdcdh 
is  rendered    "snare"  in  Job  xviii.  8:    metzdd&k 


Egyptian  landing-net.      (Wilkinson.) 

"snare"  in  Ez.  xii.  13,  xvii.  20,  and  "net"  in 
Ps.  IxvL  11;  micnwi^eth,  "drag"  or  "flue-net" 
in  Hab.  i.  15,  16.  What  distinction  there  maj 
have  been  hetween  the  various  nets  described 
by  the  Hebrew  terms,  we  are  unable  to  decida- 
The  etymology  tells  us  nothing,  and  the  equir- 
alents  in  the  LXX.  vary.  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment we  meet  with  three  terms,  —  aay'f}ur}  (from 
craxTw,  "  to  load  "),  whence  our  word  seine,  a  large 
hauling  or  draw-net ;  it  is  the  term  used  in  the  par- 
able of  the  draw-net  (Matt.  xiii.  47):  aix(pi^KT]cr~ 
Tpoj/ (from  a/ui.(pi$d\\Q3,  "  to  cast  around  " ),  a  cast- 
ing-net (Matt.  iv.  18;  Mark  i.  16):  and  Siktvop 
(from  Slkci},  "to  throw"),  of  the  same  description 
as  the  one  just  mentioned  (Matt.  iv.  20 ;  John  xxi. 
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6,  at. ).  The  net  w<as  used  for  the  purposes  of  fish- 
ing and  luuitiii<;:  the  mode  in  which  it  was  used 
has  been  ah'eud}'  descrihed  in  the  articles  on  those 
•ubjects.  [Fishing;  Hunting.]  The  Egyptians 
constructed  tlieir  nets  of  flax-string :  the  netting- 
needle  was  ni?«le  of  wood,  and  in  shape  closely  re- 
Benabled  our  '»wii  (Wilkinson,  ii.  95).  The  nets 
varied  in  Vorir  according  to  their  use;  the  landing- 
net  has  "x»e\]  already  represented;  we  here  give  a 
■ketch  o'   th^  iraw-net  from  the  same  source. 


Egyptian  draw-net  (Wilkinson). 

As  the  nets  of  Egypt  were  well  known  to  the 
early  Jews  (Is.  xix.  8),  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  material  and  form  was  the  same  in  each  coun- 
try. The  nets  used  for  birds  in  Egypt  were  of  two 
kinds,  clap-nets  and  traps.  The  latter  consisted 
of  network  strained  over  a  frame  of  wood,  which 
was  so  constructed  that  the  sides  would  collapse  by 
pullii:g  a  string  and  catch  any  birds  that  might  have 
alighted  on  them  while  open.  The  former  was 
aiade  on  the  same  principle,  consisting  of  a  double 
fi^me  with  the  network  strained  over  it,  which 
might  be  caused  to  collapse  by  pulling  a  string." 

The  metaphorical  references  to  the  net  are  very 
numei-ous :  it  was  selected  as  an  appropriate  image 
^f  the  subtle  devices  of  the  enemies  of  God  on  the 
ne  hand  (e.  y.  Vs.  ix.  15,  xxv.  15,  xxxi.  4 ),  and 
of  the  unavertable  vengeance  of  God  on  the  other 
hand  (Lam.  i.  13;  Ez.  xii.  13;  Hos.  vii.  12). 

We  must  still  notice  the  use  of  the  term  sSbdc, 
in  an  architectural  sense,  applied  to  the  open  orna- 
tnental  work  about  the  capital  of  a  pillar  (1  K.  vii. 
■7),  and  described  in  similar  terms  by  Josephus, 
Uktvov  iAdrrj  X"-^'^^'^^  TrepnTeirXeyaevoi/  {Ant. 
.iif.S,  §4).  '  W.  L.  B. 


'f   I'rov.  i.  17,  is  accurately   as    follows:    "Surely 
a  the  eyes  of  any  bird  the  net  is  spread  for  nothing." 
limply  contrary  to  foct. 


U  it  stascU  in  the  A   V.  it 
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NETHAN'EEL  (bspn?  [ghen  of  God]i 
"Nadauaih:  Nal'ianael).  1.  Thij  son  of  Zuar,  and 
prince  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar  at  the  time  of  the 
ICxodus.  With  Ills  54,400  men  his  post  in  the 
camp  was  on  the  eas«^.  next  to  the  can)p  of  Judah, 
which  they  followed  ii:  the  march.  The  same  orda 
was  observed  in  the  ofTerings  at  the  dedication  of 
the  Tabernacle,  when  Nethaneel  followed  Nahshon 
the  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Num.  i.  8,  ii.  5 
vii.  18,  23,  x.  15). 

2.  The  fourth  son  of  Jesse  and  brother  of  David 
(1  Chr.  ii.  14). 

3.  A  priest  in  the  reign  of  David  who  blew  the 
trumpet  before  the  ark,  when  it  was  brought  from 
the  house  of  Obed-edom  (1  Chr.  xv.  24). 

4.  A  Levite,  father  of  Shemaiah  the  scribe  in 
the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  6). 

5.  [Vat.  Naas  UirjK.]  The  fifth  son  of  Obed- 
edom  the  doorkeeper  of  the  ark  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  4). 

6.  One  of  the  princes  of  Judah,  whom  Jehosh*- 
phat  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign  sent  to  teach  m 
the  cities  of  his  kingdom  (2  Chr.  xvii.  7). 

7.  A  chief  of  the  Levites  in  the  reign  of  Josiah, 
who  took  part  in  the  solemn  passover  kept  by  that 
king  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  9). 

8.  A  priest  of  the  family  of  Pashur,  in  the  time 
of  Ezra,  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x. 
22).    He  is  called  Nathanael  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  22. 

9.  [Vat.  Alex.  FA.i  omit.]  The  representative 
of  the  priestly  family  of  Jedaiah  in  the  time  of 
Joiakim  the  son  of  Jeshua  (Neh.  xii.  21). 

10.  [Vat.  Alex.  FA.i  omit.]  A  Levite,  of  the 
sons  of  Asaph,  who  with  his  brethren  played  upon 
the  musical  instruments  of  David,  in  the  solemn 
procession  which  accompanied  the  dedication  of  the 
wall  of  Jerusalem  under  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  (Neh. 
xii.  36).  W.  A.  W. 

NETHANI'AH  {Tl^^n:i^  [c/iven  of  Je- 
hovah]:  and  in  the  lengthened  form  ^Pf^pn?, 
Jer.  xL  8,  xii.  9 :  NaOavlas,  exc.  2  K.  xxv.  23,^Vhere 
the  Alex.  MS.  has  Madda/ias:  Naihania).  1.  The 
son  of  Itllishama,  and  father  of  Ishmacl  who  mur- 
dered Gedaliah  (2  K.  xxv.  23,  25 ;  Jer.  xl.  8,  14, 
35,  xii.  1,  2,  6,  7,  9,  10,  11,  12,  15,  16,  18).  He 
was  of  the  rojal  family  of  Judah. 

2.  (-"in^^n^  in  1  Chr.  xxv.  12:  [^adav'ias, 
Kaedv;  Vat.  in  ver.  12  Na0aAiay.])  One  of  the 
four  sons  of  Asaph  the  minstrel,  and  chief  of  the 
6th  of  the  24  courses  into  which  the  Temple  choir 
was  divided  (1  Chr.  xxv.  2,  12). 

3.  (^n;:^n?:  [Vat.  Mai/eaj/ms.])  A  Levit* 
in  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat,  who  with  eight  others 
of  his  tribe  and  two  priests  accompanied  the  princes 
of  Judah  who  were  sent  by  the  king  through  the 
country  to  teach  the  law  of  Jehovah  (2  Chr 
xvii.  8). 

4.  The  father  of  Jehudi  (Jer.  xxxvi.  14). 

NETH'INIM  [A.  V.  "Nethmmis"]  (a^3^'^3 
[see  below] :  [FA.^]  ^a0iva7oi,  Neh.  xi.  21,  [Rom*. 
Vat.  Alex.  F'A.i  omit;]  Nadivi/j.  [Vat.  Na0etj/t/i, 
Alex.  Nadivaioi],  I'^zr.  ii.  43;  [there  are  many 
variations  in  the  MSS.  in  other  places;]  oi  5e- 
Sofievoi  [Comp.  Na^iVeot],  1  Chr.  ix.  2:  Natldncei) 
As  applied  specifically  to  a  distinct  body  of  meu 
connected  with  the  services  of  the  Temple,   thij 


This  is  one  of  the  admirable  emendations  of  the  lat» 
Mr.    Bernard.     (See   Mason    and    Bernard's 

Grammar.) 
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latne  first  meets  us  in  the  later  books  of  the  0.  T.; 
in  1  Chron.,  Ezra,  and  Neheniiah.  The  word,  and 
the  ideas  embodied  in  it  may,  however,  be  traced 
to  a  much  earher  period.     As  derived  from  the 

verb  ]n^,  ndihan  (  =  give,  set  apart,  dedicate),  it 
was  applied  to  those  who  were  specially  appointed 
to  the  liturgical  offices  of  the  '1  abernacle."  Like 
many  other  official  titles  it  appears  to  have  had  at 
first  a  much  higher  value  than  that  afterwards 
assigned  to  it.  We  must  not  forget  that  the  Levites 
were  give7i  to  Aaron  and  his  sons,  i.  e.  to  the 
priests  as  an  order,  and  were  accordingly  the  first 

Nethinim  (D2^n3,  Num.  iii.  9,  viii.  19).  At  first 
they  were  the  only  attendants,  and  their  work  must 
have  been  laborious  enough.  The  first  conquests, 
however,  brought  them  their  share  of  the  captive 
slaves  of  the  Midianites,  and  '620  were  given  to 
them  as  having  charge  of  the  Tabernacle  (Num. 
xxxi.  47),  while  32  only  were  assigned  specially  to 
the  priests.  This  disposition  to  devolve  the  more 
laborious  offices  of  their  ritual  upon  slaves  of  an- 
other race  showed  itself  again  in  the  treatment  of 
the  Gibeonites.  They,  too,  were  "given"  (A.  Y. 
"made")  to  be  "hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water"  for  the  house  of  God  (Josh.  ix.  27),  and 
the  addition  of  so  large  a  number  (the  population 
of  five  cities)  must  have  relieved  the  Levites  from 
much  that  had  before  been  burdensome.  We  know 
little  or  nothing  as  to  their  treatment.  It  was  a 
matter  of  necessity  that  they  should  be  circumcised 
(Ex.  xii.  48),  and  conform  to  the  religion  of  their 
conquerors,  and  this  might  at  first  seem  hard 
enough.  On  the  other  hand  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  they  presented  themselves  as  recognizing 
the  supremacy  of  Jehovah  (Josh.  ix.  9),  and  that  for 
many  generations  the  remembrance  of  the  solemn 
covenant  entered  into  with  them  made  men  look 
with  horror  on  the  shedding  of  Gibeonite  blood 
(2  Sam.  xxi.  9),  and  protected  them  from  much 
outrage.  No  addition  to  the  number  thus  em- 
ployed appears  to  have  been  made  during  the  period 
of  the  Judges,  and  they  continued  to  be  known  by 
their  old  name  as  the  Gibeonites.  The  want  of  a 
further  supply  was  however  felt  when  the  reorgan- 
ization of  worship  commenced  under  David.  Either 
the  massacre  at  Nob  had  involved  the  Gibeonites 
as  well  as  the  priests  (1  Sam.  xxii.  19),  or  else  they 
had  fallen  victims  to  some  other  outburst  of  Saul's 
fury,  and,  though  there  were  survivors  (2  Sam. 
xxi.  2),  the  numlier  was  likely  to  be  quite  in- 
adequate for  the  greater  stateliness  of  the  new 
worship  at  Jerusalem.  It  is  to  this  period  accord- 
ingly that  the  origin  of  the  class  bearing  this  name 
may  be  traced.  The  Nethinim  were  those  "  whom 
David  and  the  princes  appointed  (Heb.  gave)  for 
the  service  of  the  Levites  "  (Ezr.  viii.  20).  Analogy 
would  lead  us  to  conclude  that,  in  this  as  in  t£e 
former  instances,  these  were  either  prisoners  taken 
in  war,  or  else  some  of  the  remnant  of  the  Canaan- 
ites ;  &  but  the  new  name  in  which  the  old  seems 
lo  have  been  merged  leaves  it  uncertain.  The 
^>reigu  character  of  the  name&  in  Ezr.  ii.  43-54  is 
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«  This  is  the  received  interpretation.  Bochart 
(Phaleg,  ii.  1)  gives  a  more  active  meaning  to  the 
words,  "  Those  who  have  devoted  tnemselves."  So 
rheodoret  {Qu.  in  1  Paralip.),  who  explains  the  name 
M  =  fiocrts  'lat6,  TovTeari,  toO  ovtos  @eov,  and  looks 
>n  them  as  Israelites  of  other  tribes  voluntarily  giving 
bemselTea  to  the  service  of  the  Sanctuary.     Thi«  Ib, 


unmistakable,  but  was  equally  natural  on  either 
hypothesis. 

From  this  time  the  Nethinim  probably  lived 
within  the  precincts  of  the  Temple,  doing  its 
rougher  work,  and  so  enabling  the  Levites  to  take 
a  higher  position  as  the  religious  representatives 
and  instructoRs  of  the  people.  [Lkvites.]  They 
answered  in  some  degree  to  the  male  lfp65ov\oi, 
who  were  attached  to  Greek  and  Asiatic  temples 
(Josephus,  Ant.  xi.  5,  §  1,  uses  this  word  of  them 
in  his  paraphrase  of  the  decree  of  Darius),  to 
the  grave-diggers,  gate-keepers,  bell-ringers  of  the 
Christian  Church.  P^wald  {Alterthum.  p.  299) 
refers  to  the  custom  of  the  more  wealthy  Arabs 
dedicating  slaves  to  the  special  service  of  the 
Kaaba  at  Mecca,  or  the  Sepulchre  of  the  Prophet 
at  Medina. 

The  example  set  by  David  was  followed  by  his 
successor.  In  close  union  with  the  Nethinim  in 
the  statistics  of  the  return  from  the  Captivity, 
attached  like  them  to  the  Priests  and  Levites,  we 
find  a  body  of  men  de.scribed  as  "  Solomon's  ser- 
vants "  (Ezr.  ii.  55;  Neh.  vii.  GO,  xi.  3),  and  these 
we  may  idtiitify,  without  much  risk  of  error,  with 
some  of  the  ••  people  that  were  left "  of  the  earlier 
inhabitants  whom  he  made  "  to  pay  tribute  of 
bond -service  "  (1  K.  ix.  20;  2  Chr.  viii.  7).  The 
order  in  which  they  are  placed  might  even  seem  to 
indicate  that  tiiey  stood  to  the  Nethinim  in  the 
same  relation  that  the  Nethinim  did  to  the  Levites. 
Assuming,  as  is  probable,  that  the  later  Rabbinic 
teaching  represents  the  traditions  of  an  earlier 
period,  the  Nethinim  appear  never  to  have  lost  the 
stigma  of  their  Canaanite  origin.  They  had  no 
jiis  connubii  (Gen)ar.  Babyl.  Jebnm.  ii.  4;  Kid- 
dtish.  iv.  1,  in  Carpzov,  App.  Ciit.  de  Neth.),  and 
illicit  intercourse  with  a  woman  of  Israel  was  pun- 
ished with  scourging  (Carpzov,  /.  c);  but  their 
quasi-sacred  position  raised  them  in  some  measure 
above  the  level  of  their  race,  and  in  the  Jewish 
order  of  precedence,  while  they  stood  below  the 
Mamzerim  (bastards,  or  children  of  mixed  mar- 
riages), they  were  one  step  above  the  Proselytes 
fresh  come  from  heathenism  and  emancipated  slaves 
(Gemar.  Hieros.  llorajoth,  fol.  482;  in  Lightfoot, 
flor.  Fhb.  ad  Mutt,  xxiii.  14).  They  were  thus 
all  along  a  servile  and  subject  caste.  The  only 
period  at  which  they  rise  into  anything  like  prom- 
inence is  that  of  the  return  from  flie  Captivity 
In  that  return  the  priests  were  conspicuous  and 
numerous,  but  the  Levites,  for  some  reason  un- 
known to  us,  hung  back.  [Levites.]  Under 
Zerubbabel  there  were  but  341  to  4,289  priests 
(Ezr.  ii.  36-42).  Under  Ezra  none  came  up  at  all 
till  after  a  special  and  solemn  call  (Ezr.  riii.  15). 
The  services  of  the  Nethinim  were  consequently 
of  more  importance  (Ezr.  viii.  17),  but  ir  theJt 
case  also,  the  small  number  of  those  that  joined 
(392  under  Zerubbabel,  220  under  Ezra,  including 
"Solomon's  servants")  indicates  thut  many  pre- 
ferred remaining  in  the  land  of  their  exile  to 
returning  to  their  old  service.  Those  that  did 
come  were  consequently  thought  worthy  of  special 
mention.  The  names  of  their  families  were  regis- 
tered with  as  much  care  as  those  of  the  priesti 


however,  without  adequate  grounds,  and  at  varianct 
with  facts.  Comp.  Pfefflnger  De  Nathineeis,  in  Ugolini'i 
Tliesaurus,  vol.  xiii. 

b  The  identity  of  the  Gibeonites  ani  Nethinim,  ex 
eluding  the  idea  of  any  addition,  iis,  however,  nuiiii 
taiaed  by  Pfefflnger. 
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(Ezr.  ii.  43-58).  They  were  admitted,  in  strict 
conformity  to  the  letter  of  the  rule  of  Deut.  xxix. 
11,  to  join  in  the  great  covenant  with  which  the 
restored  people  inaugurated  its  new  life  (Neh.  x. 
28).  They,  like  the  Priests  and  Levites,  were 
exempted  from  taxation  by  the  Persian  Satraps 
(Ezr.  vii.  24).  They  were  under  the  control  of  a 
chief  of  tlieir  own  body  (Kzr.  ii.  43;  Neh.  vii.  46). 
They  took  an  active  part  in  the  work  of  rebuilding 
the  city  (Neh.  iii.  26),  and  the  tower  of  Ophel,  con- 
venient from  its  proximity  to  the  Temple,  was 
assigned  to  some  of  them  as  a  residence  (Neh.  xi. 
81),  while  others  dwelt  with  the  Levites  in  their 
cities  (Ezr.  ii.  70).  They  took  their  place  in  the 
chronicles  of  the  time  as  next  in  order  to  the 
Levites  (1  Chr.  ix.  2). 

Neither  in  the  Apocrypha,  nor  in  the  N.  T.,  nor 
yet  in  the  works  of  the  Jewish  historian,  do  we 
find  any  additional  information  about  the  Nethi- 
nim.  The  latter,  however,  mentions  incidentally  a 
festival,  that  of  the  Xylophoria,  or  wood  carrying, 
of  which  we  may  perhaps  recognize  the  beginning 
in  Neh.  x.  34,  and  in  which  it  was  the  custom  for 
all  tlie  people  to  bring  large  supplies  of  firewood 
for  the  sacrifices  of  the  year.  This  may  have  been 
designed  to  relieve  them.  They  were  at  any  rate 
likely  to  bear  a  conspicuous  part  in  it  (Joseph.  B. 
J.  ii.  17,  §  6). 

Two  hypotheses  connected  with  the  Nethinim 
are  mentioned  by  Pfeffinger  in  the  exhaustive 
monograph  already  cited:  (1),  that  of  Fcrster 
{Diet.  Htbr.^  Basil,  1564),  that  the  first  so  called 
were  sons  of  David,  i.  e.,  younger  branches  of  the 
royal  house  to  whom  was  given  the  defense  of  the 
city  and  the  sanctuary;  (2),  that  of  Boulduc  (re- 
ferred to  also  by  Selden,  De  Jure  Nat.  et  Gent.), 
connected  apparently  with  (1),  that  Joseph  the 
husband  of  the  Virgin  was  one  of  this  class. « 

E.  H.  P. 

NETOTHAH  (nDb?  \distillatim,  Ges.]: 
fieTCi}<pd,  'A.rw(pd'i  Alex.  Nec^wro;  [Aj/eroj^a;  in 
1  Esdr.  V.  18,  UfTCticpds,  Vat.  Nere/Sas,  Alex. 
NeTa}<pa€:]  Netnpha,  [in  1  Esdr.  Nepopas]),  a 
town  the  name  of  which  occurs  only  in  the  cata- 
logue of  those  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  from 
the  Captivity  (Ezr.  ii.  22;  Neh.  vii.  26;  1  Esdr. 
V.  18).  But,  though  not  directly  mentioned 
till  so  late  a  period,  Netophah  was  really  a  much 
older  place.  Two  of  David's  guard,  Maharai 
and  Heleb  or  Heldai,  leaders  also  of  two  of  the 
monthly  courses  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  13,  15),  were  Neto- 
phathites,  and  it  was  the  native  place  of  at  least 
one*  of  the  captains  who  remained  under  arms 
near  Jerusalem  after  its  destruction  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. The  "  villages  of  the  Netophathites  " 
were  the  rssidence  of  the  Levites  (1  Chr.  ix.  16 ),  a 
fact  which  shows  that  they  did  not  confine  them- 
lelves  to  the  places  named  in  the  catalogues  of 
Josh.  xxi.  and  1  Chr.  vi.  From  another  notice  we 
earn  that  the  particular  Levites  who  inhabited 
ihese  villages  were  singers  (Neh.  xii.  28). 

That  Netophah  belonged  to  Judah  appears  from 
the  fact  that  the  two  heroes  above  mentioned  be- 
longed, the  one  to  the  Zarhites  —  that  is,  the  great 
^mily  of  Zerah,  r)ne  of  the  chief  houses  of  the 
tribe  —  and  the  other  to  Othniel,  the  son-in-law  of 


o  The  only  trace  of  any  tradition  corresponding  to 
ihiB  theory  is  the  description  in  the  Arabian  History 
»f  Joseph  (c.  2),  according  to  which  he  is  of  the  city  of 
Javid  and  thw  tribe  of  Judah,  and  .^at,  on  accouot 
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Caift*-..  To  judge  from  Neh.  vii.  26  it  wa«  in  tb« 
neighborhood  of,  or  closely  connected  with,  Beth- 
lehem,  which  is  also  implied  by  1  Chr.  ii.  54, 
though  the  precise  force  of  the  latter  statement 
cannot  now  be  made  out.  The  number  of  Neto- 
phathites who  returned  from  Captivity  is  not 
exactly  ascertainable,  but  it  seems  not  to  have 
been  more  than  sixty  —  so  that  it  was  probably 
only  a  small  village,  which  indeed  may  account 
for  its  having  escaj^ed  mention  in  the  lists  of 
Joshua. 

A  remarkable  tradition,  of  which  there  is  no 
trace  in  the  Bible,  but  which  nevertheless  it)  not 
improbably  authentic,  is  preserved  by  the  Jewish 
authors,  to  the  eflFect  that  the  Netophathites  slew 
the  guards  which  had  been  placed  by  Jeroboam  on 
the  roads  leading  to  Jerusalem  to  stop  the  passage 
of  the  first-fruits  from  the  country  villages  to  the 
Temple  (Targum  on  1  Chr.  ii.  54;  on  Ruth  iv. 
20,  and  Eccl.  iii.  11).  Jeroboam's  obstruction, 
which  is  said  to  have  remained  in  force  till  the 
reign  of  Iloshea  (see  the  notes  of  Beck  to  Targum 
on  1  Chr.  ii.  54),  was  commemorated  by  a  fast  on 
the  23d  Sivan,  which  is  still  retained  in  the  Jewish 
calendar  (see  the  calendar  given  by  Basnage,  Hi$t. 
des  Juifs,  vi.  ch.  29). 

It  is  not  mentioned  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  and 
although  in  the  Mishna  reference  is  made  to  the 
"  oil  of  Netophah  "  (Peak  7,  §§  J,  2),  and  to  the 
"  valley  of  Beth  Netophah,"  in  which  artichokes 
flourished,  whose  growth  determined  the  date  of 
some  ceremonial  observancs  (Sheviith  9,  §  7),  noth- 
ing is  said  as  to  the  situation  of  the  place.  The 
latter  may  well  be  the  present  village  of  Beit  Nettif, 
which  stands  on  the  edge  of  the  great  valley  of  the 
Wady  es-Sumt  (Rob.  Bibl.  Res.  ii.  16, 17;  Porter, 
Hondbk.  248);  but  can  hardly  be  the  Netophah 
of  the  Bible,  since  it  is  not  near  Bethlehem,  but  in 
quite  another  direction.  The  only  name  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Bethleliem  suggestive  of  Netophah 
is  that  which  appears  in  Van  de  Velde's  map  (1858) 
as  AntHbeh,  and  in  Tobler  (Site  Wand.  80)  as  Om 

Tuba  (Lj^JO    (•!),  attached  to  a  village  about  2 

miles  N.  E.  of  Bethlehem  and  a  wady  which  falls 
therefrom  into  the  Wady  en  Nar,  or  Kidron. 

G. 

NETOTHATHI  (^nob?  [patron,  see 
above] :  Vat.  [Rom.  Alex.  FA'.i]  omit ;  Alex. 
[rather,  FA.*^]  Nerco^a^i:  Nethuphati),  Neh.  xii. 
28.  The  same  word  which  in  other  passages  ia 
accurately  rendered  *'  the  Netophathite,"  except 
that  here  it  is  not  accompanied  by  the  article. 

NETOTHATHITE,  THE  (\n5b?n,  in 

Chron.  "^ilDll^Sn  [as  above]  :  S  E*'TW0OT€^.^7?, 
Nf(^^a0tetTi7s,  Ne^w^arei,  6  4k  NeTov<(>dT ; 
[these  are  readings  of  Vat.  M. ;  Rom.  Alex.  FA. 
have  many  other  variations:]  Netophathites,  [Neic 
phati,  Netophatites,  de  Netophati] ),  2  Sam.  xxiii. 
28,  29;  2  K.  xxv.  23;  1  Chr.  xi.  30,  xxvii.  13,  15; 
Jer.  xl.  8.  The  plural  form,  the  Netophathites 
(the  Hebrew  word  being  the  same  as  the  above) 
occurs  in  1  Chr.  ii.  54,  ix.  16.  G. 

NETTLE.     The  representative  in  the  A.  V 


of  his  wisdom  and  piety.  "  sacerdos  factus  est  in  Ttm 
plo  Domini  "  (Tischendorf,  Evang.  Apoc,  p.  IJ6). 
h  Comp.  2  K.  xxv.  28,  with  Jer.  xl.  ft 


NETTLE 

I?  the   Hebrew   words   charul    and   kwimdih   or 
Hmdsh. 

1.  Chdrul  ^T^Tl  :  (ppvyava  iyoia''"  sentis, 
w^ica,  spina)  occurs  in  Job  xxx.  7  —  the  patriarch 
complains  of  the  contempt  in  which  he  was  held 
by  tlie  lowest  of  the  people,  who,  from  poverty,  were 
obliged  to  live  on  the  wild  shrubs  of  the  desert 
"  Amoni;  the  bashes  tliey  brayed,  under  the  chdrul 
they  were  gathered  together,"  and  in  Prov.  xxiv. 
31,  where  of  "  the  field  of  the  slothful,"  it  is  said, 
"  it  was  all  grown  over  with  thorns  (kimm^siidnim), 
and  chnrullim  had  covered  the  face  thereof; "  see 
also  Zeph.  ii.  9 :  the  curse  of  Moab  and  Amnion  is 
that  they  shall  be  "  the  breeding  of  chdrul  and 
salt-pits." 

There  is  very  great  uncertainty  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  word  diavid^  and  numerous  are  the  plants 
which  commentators  have  sought  to  identify  with 
it:  brambles,  sea-orache,  butchers'  broom,  thistles, 
have  all  been  proposed  (see  Celsius,  Tlierob.  ii.  165). 
The  generality  of  critics  and  some  modern  versions 
are  in  favor  of  the  nettle.  Some  have  objected  to 
the  nettle  as  not  being  of  a  sufficient  size  to  suit 
the  passage  in  Job  {I.  c. ) ;  but  in  our  own  country 
nettles  grow  to  the  height  of  six  or  even  seven  feet 
when  drawn  up  under  trees  or  hedges;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  remark  that,  in  the  passage  of  Job  quoted 
above,  bushes  and  chdrul  are  associated.  Not  much 
better  founded  is  Dr.  Royle's  objection  (Kitto's 
Cyc.  art.  Charul)  that  both  thorny  plants  and  net- 
tles must  be  excluded,  "  as  no  one  would  voluntarily 
resort  to  such  a  situation;  "  for  the  people  of  whom 
Job  is  speaking  might  readily  be  supposed  to  resort 
to  such  a  shade,  as  in  a  sandy  desert  the  thorn- 
bushes  and  tall  nettles  growing  by  their  side  would 
afford ;  or  we  may  suppose  that  those  who  "  for 
want  and  famine  "  were  driven  into  the  wilderness 
were  gathered  together  under  the  nettles  for  the 
purpose  of  gathering  them  for  food,  together  with 
the  sea-orache  and  juniper-roots  (Job  xxx.  4).  Cel- 
sius believes  the  chdrul  is  identical  with  the  Christ- 
tliorn  (Zizyphus  Pa/iiirus)— the  Paliurus  actileatus 
of  modern  botanists  —  but  his  opinion  is  by  no 
means  well  founded.  The  passage  in  Proverbs 
{I.  c.)  appears  to  forbid  us  identifying  the  chdrul 
with  the  Paliurus  aculeatus ;  for  the  context,  "  I 
went  by,  and  lo  it  was  all  grown  over  with  kimshon 
and  charuUiin,'"  seems  to  point  to  some  weed  of 
quicker  growth  than  the  plant  proposed  by  Celsius. 
Dr.  Royle  has  argued  in  favor  of  some  species  of 
wild  mustard,  and  refers  the  Hebrew  word  to  one 
of  somewhat  similar  form  in  Arabic,  namely,  Khar- 
dul,  to  which  he  traces  the  English  charlock  or 
kedlock,  the  well-known  troublesome  weed.  The 
Scriptural  passages  would  suit  this  interpretation, 
and  it  is  quite  possible  that  wild  mustard  may  be 
intended  by  chdrul.  The  etymology  '>  too,  we  may 
add,  is  as  much  in  favor  of  the  wild  mustard  as  of 
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'»  <^pvyava.  (from  ^pvyta^  "  to  bum,"  "  to  roast," 
with  reference  to  the  derivation  of  the  Hebrew  word) 
properly  signifies  "  dry  sticks,"  "  fagots." 

^  V^"!n,  from  "IPT  ("T^n,  «  to  bum"),  "  addita 
erminatione  hypochoristica  fti."  See  Fiirst,  Heb. 
Ccnc. ;  of.  urtica  ab  uro. 

c  t.  e.  the  Italian  version  of  Diodati.  We  have  often 
iBlAined  the  Latin  forms  of  writers,  as  being  faDii'»ar 
o  the  readers  of  Celsius  and  Bochart. 

4  a>rt27^|7,  Dlur.  from  -jhtt^^p. 


the  nettle,  one  or  other  of  which  plants  appears  to 
be  denoted  by  the  Hebrew  word.  We  are  inclined 
to  adopt  Dr.  Ro^^le's  opinion,  aa  the  following  word 
probably  denotes  the  nettle. 

2.  Kimmdsh  or  Mmosh  (tt?*1!3)7,  ^'^'^'r?  "• 
h.Koi.vdiva  ^vKa,  &Kavda,  oAe^poy :  urticce).  «'  Very 
many  interpreters,"  says  Celsius  {Ilierub.  ii.  207) 
"  understand  the  nettle  by  this  word.  Of  the  oldei 
Jewish  doctors,  R.  Ben  Melech,  on  Prov.  xxiv.  31, 
asserts  that  kimviosh  is  a  kind  of  thorn  {spina)^ 
commonly  called  a  nettle."  The  Vulgate,  Ariaa 
Montanus,  Luther,  Deodatius,^  the  Spanish  aod 
English  versions,  are  all  in  favor  of  the  nettle. 

1'he  word  occurs  in  Is.  xxxiv.  13:  of  Edom  it  is 
said,  that  "  there  shall  come  up  nettles  and  bram- 
bles in  the  fortresses  thereof:  "  and  in  Hos.  ix.  6. 
Another  foim  of  the  same  word,  khnmhhdmm  ^ 
("thorns,"  A.  V.),  occurs  in  Prov.  xxiv.  31:  the 
field  of  the  slothful  was  all  grown  over  with  kim- 
mhhdnim.^''  Modern  commentators  are  generally 
agreed  upon  the  signification  of  this  term,  which, 
as  it  is  admirably  suited  to  all  the  Scriptural  pas- 
sages, may  well  be  understood  to  denote  some  spe- 
cies of  nettle  (Urtica).  \V.  H. 

NEW  MOON  (Wlh,  Wlhn  Wi^-): 
ueo/iriviaj  vovfX7]yla:  calendce^neoiiienii).  Tile  first 
day  of  the  lunar  month  was  obsened  as  a  hol\  day. 
In  addition  to  the  daily  sacrifice  there  were  oflTered 
two  young  bullocks,  a  ram  and  seven  lambs  of  the 
first  year  as  a  burnt  oflTering,  with  the  proper  meat- 
offerings and  drink-offerings,  and  a  kid  as  a  sin- 
offering  (Num.  xxviii.  11-15 ).«  It  was  not  a  day 
of  holy  convocation  [Festivals],  and  was  not 
therefore  of  the  same  dignity  as  the  Sabbath../ 
But,  as  on  the  Sabbath,  trade  and  handicraft-work 
were  stopped  (Am.  viii.  5),  the  Temple  was  opened 
for  public  worship  (Ez.  xlvi.  3;  Is.  Ixvi.  23),  and, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Israel  at  least,  the  people  seem  to 
ha\'e  resorted  to  the  prophets  for  religious  instruc- 
tion.ff  The  trumpets  were  blown  at  the  offering  of 
the  special  sacrifices  for  the  day,  as  on  the  solemn 
festivals  (Num.  x.  10;  Ps.  Ixxxi.  3).  That  it  was 
an  occasion  for  state-banquets  may  be  inferred  from 
David's  regarding  himself  as  especially  bound  to 
sit  at  the  king's  table  at  the  new  moon  (1  Sam. 
XX.  5-24).  In  later,  if  not  in  earlier  times,  fasting 
was  intermitted  at  the  new  moons,  as  it  was  on  the 
Sabbaths  and  the  great  feasts  and  their  eves  (Jud. 
viii.  6).     [Fasts.] 

The  new  moons  are  generally  mentioned  so  as  to 
show  that  they  were  regarded  as  a  peculiar  class  of 
holy  days,  to  be  distinguished  from  the  solemn 
feasts  and  the  Sabbaths  (Ez.  xlv.  17 ;  1  Chr.  xxiii 
31;  2  Chr.  ii.  4,  viii.  13,  xxxi.  3;  Ezr.  iii.  5;  Neb 
X.  33). 

The  seventh  new  moon  of  the  religioug  year,  b^iAf 
that  of  Tisri,  commenced  the  civil  year,  and  had 


e  The  day  of  the  new  moon  is  not  mentioned  in 
Exodus,  Leviticiis,  or  Deuteronomy. 

/  *  It  has  been  usual  to  understand  "  new  moon 
days  "  as  intended  in  Gal.  It.  10  ;  but  the  term  (ixrivas) 
may  signify  '^  mouths,"  i.  e.  certain  of  them  regarded 
as  specially  sacred,  in  conformity  with  the  stricter 
sense  of  the  word  and  an  ancient  Jewish  usage  (se* 
Meyer  in  loc).  H. 

ff  2  K.  iv.  23.  When  the  Shunammite  is  going  to  th« 
prophet,  her  husband  asks  her,  '•  Wherefore  wilt  then 
go  to  him  to-day  ?  It  is  neither  new  moon  nor  sab 
bath  "  See  the  notes  of  Vatablus,  Qroti»w.  ui« 
&eU 
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a  significance  and  rites  of  its  own.  It  was  a  day  of 
holy  convocation.     [Tkumpets,  Feast  of.] 

By  what  method  the  commencement  of  the 
month  was  ascertained  in  the  time  of  Moses  is  un- 
certain. The  Mishnao  describes  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  determined  seven  times  in  the  year  by 
observing  the  first  appearance  of  the  moon,  which, 
according  to  Maimonides,  derived  its  origin,  by 
tradition,  from  Moses,  and  continued  in  use  as 
long  as  the  Sanhedrim  existed.  On  the  30th  day 
of  tiie  month  watchmen  were  placed  on  command- 
ing heights  round  Jerusalem  to  watch  the  sky.  As 
soon  as  each  of  them  detected  tlie  moon  he  hastened 
to  a  house  in  the  city,  which  was  kept  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  was  there  examined  by  the  president  of 
the  Sanhedrim.  When  the  evidence  of  the  appear- 
ance was  deemed  satisfactory,  the  president  rose  up 
and  formally  announced  it,  uttering  the  words,  "  It 

is  consecrated  "  (tt^llptt).  The  information  was 
Immediately  sent  throughout  the  land  from  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  by  beacon-fires  on  the  tops  of  the 
hills.  At  one  period  the  Samaritans  are  said  to  have 
deceived  the  Jews  by  false  fires,  and  swift  messen- 
gers were  afterwards  employed.  When  the  moon 
was  not  visible  on  account  of  clouds,  and  in  the  five 
months  when  the  watchmen  were  not  sent  out,  the 
month  was  considered  to  commence  on  the  morning 
of  the  day  which  followed  the  30th.  According  to 
Maimonides  the  Kabbinists  altered  their  method 
when  the  Sanhedrim  ceased  to  exist,  and  have  ever 
since  determined  the  month  by  astronomical  calcu- 
lation, while  the  Caraites  have  retained  the  old  cus- 
tom of  depending  on  the  appearance  of  the  moon. 
The  religious  observance  of  the  day  of  the  new 
moon  may  plainly  be  regarded  as  the  consecration 
of  a  natural  division  of  time.  Such  a  usage  would 
80  readily  sugy^st  itself  to  the  human  mind  that  it 
is  not  wonderful  that  we  find  traces  of  it  amongst 
other  nations.  There  seems  to  be  but  little  ground 
for  founding  on  these  traces  the  notion  that  the 
Hebrews  derived  it  from  the  Gentiles,  as  Spencer 
and  Michaelis  have  done ;  *  and  still  less  for  attach- 
ing to  it  any  of  those  symbolical  meanings  which 
have  been  imagined  by  some  other  writers  (see  Carp- 
Eov,  App.  Crit.  p.  425).  Ewald  thinks  that  it  was 
at  first  a  simple  household  festival,  and  that  on  this 
account  the  law  does  not  take  much  notice  of  it. 
He  also  considers  that  there  is  some  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  day  of  the  full  moon  was  similarly 
observed  by  the  Hebrews  in  very  remote  times. 
(Carpzov,  Appnrnt.  Hist.  Crit.  p.  423;  Spencer, 
De  Leg.  Heb.  lib.  iii.  dissert,  iv.;  Selden,  De  Ann. 
Civ.  Htb.  iv.,  xi. ;  Mishna,  Rosh  Hashana/i,  vol.  ii. 
p.  338,  ed.  Surenhus. ;  Buxtorf,  Synngoga  Judaica, 
cap.  xxii.;  Ewald,  AUerthumer,  p.  394;  Cudworth 
on  the  Lord's  Supper,  c.  iii. ;  Lightfoot,  Temple 
Service,  cap.  xi.)  S.  C. 

NEW  TESTAMENT.  The  origin,  history, 
and  characteristics  of  the  constituent  books  and  of 
the  great  versions  of  the  N.  T.,  the  mutual  rela- 
tions of  the  Gospels,  and  the  formation  of  the  Canon, 
are  discussed  in  other  articles.  It  is  proposed  now 
to  consider  the  Text  of  the  N.  T.     The  subject 


o  Rosh  Hashanak,  Surenhusius,  11.  338,  sq. 

ft  The  three  passages  from  ancient  writers  which  seem 
most  to  the  point  of  those  which  are  quoted,  are  in 
Macrobius,  Horace,  and  Tacitus,  The  first  says,  "  Pris- 
eis  temporibus  pontiflcl  minorl  heec  provincia  delegata 
<Viit.  ut  novae  luose  primum  observaret  aspectual  vi- 
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I  naturally  divides  itself  into  the  following  heaiU 
ivhich  will  be  examined  in  succession :  — 

I.  The  History  of  the  Written  Text. 

§§  1-11.  The  earliest  history  of  the  text 

Autographs.    CoiTuptions.    The  text  of 

Clement  and  Origen. 
§§  12-15.  Theories  of  recensions  of  the  text 
§§  16-25.  Exteninl  characteristics  of  MSS 
§§  26-29.  Enumeration  of  MSS.  §  28.  Un 

cial.     29.  Cursive. 
§§  30-40.  Classification  of  various  readings 

II.  The  History  of  the  Printed  Text. 

§  1.  The  great  periods. 

§§  2-5.  §  2.  The  Comphifensian  PolygloU 
§  3.  The  editions  of  Erasmus.  §  4,  Tbi 
editions  of  Stephens.  §  6.  Beza  and  El- 
zevir (English  version). 

§§6-10.  §6.  Walton;  Curcellseus;  Mill 
§  7.  lientley.  §  8.  G.  v.  Maestricht; 
[Bengel;]  Wetstein.  §  9.  Griesbach, 
Matthsei.     §  10.  Scholz. 

§§  11-13.  §  11.  Lachmann.  §  12.  Tischen- 
dorf.    §  13.  TregeUes;  Alford. 

III.  Principles  of  Textual  Criticism. 

§§  1-9.  External  evidence. 
§§  10-13.  Interaal  evidence. 

IV.  The  Language  of  the  New  Testamekt 


I.  The  History  of  the  Written  Text. 

1.  The  early  history  of  the  Apostolic  writings 
oflfers  no  points  of  distinguishing  literary  interest. 
Externally,  as  far  as  it  can  be  traced,  it  is  the  same 
as  that  of  other  contemporary  books.  St.  Paul, 
like  Cicero  or  Pliny,  often  employed  the  services  of 
an  amanuensis,  to  whom  he  dictated  his  letters, 
aflSxing  the  salutation  "  with  his  own  hand  "  (1 
Cor.  xvi.  21;  2  Thess.  iii.  17;  Col.  iv.  18).  In  one 
case  the  scribe  has  added  a  clause  in  his  own  name 
(Kom.  xvi.  22).  Once,  in  writing  to  the  Galatians, 
the  Apostle  appears  to  apologize  for  the  rudeness 
of  the  autograph  which  he  addressed  to  them,  as  if 
from  defective  sight  (Gal.  vi.  11).  If  we  pass  on- 
wards one  step,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  special 
care  was  taken  in  the  first  age  to  preserve  the  books 
of  the  N.  T.  from  the  various  injuries  of  time,  or 
to  insure  perfect  accuracy  of  transcription.  They 
were  given  as  a  heritage  to  man,  and  it  was  some 
time  before  men  felt  the  full  value  of  the  gift.  The 
original  copies  seem  to  have  soon  perished ;  and  we 
may  perhaps  see  in  this  a  providential  provision 
against  that  spirit  of  superstition  which  in  earlier 
times  converted  the  symbols  of  God's  redemption 
into  objects  of  idolatry  (2  K.  xviii.  4).  It  is  cer- 
tainly remarkable  that  in  the  controversies  at  the 
close  of  the  second  century,  which  often  turned 
upon  disputed  readings  of  Scripture,  no  appeal  was 
made  to  the  Apostolic  originals.  The  few  passages 
in  which  it  has  been  supposed  that  they  are  referred 
to  will  not  bear  examination.  Ignatius,  so  far  from 
appealing  to  Christian  archives,  distinctly  turns,  as 


samque  regi  sacrificulo nnntiaret  "  (Sat.  i.  15).  In  Ch« 
second  the  day  is  referred  to  as  a  social  festival  ( Od. 
iii.  23,  9) ;  and  in  Tacitus  we  are  informed  that  th« 
ancient  Germans  assembled  on  the  days  of  new  and 
full  moon,  considering  them  to  be  auspicious  for  new 
undertakings  (Germ.  c.  xi.). 
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the  whole  context  shows,  to  the  examples  of  the  Jew- 
ish Church  (to  apxaia  —  ad PhUad.  8).  TertuUian 
again,  when  he  speaks  of  "  the  authentic  epistles  " 
of  the  Apostles  {De  Pvczscr.  Hm\  xxxvi.,  *•  apud 
quas  ipsse  authentlcce  litterae  eorum  recitantur  " ), 
uses  the  term  of  the  pure  Greek  text  as  contrasted 
with  the  current  Latin  version  (comp.  de  Monog. 
xi.,  '*  sciamus  plane  non  sic  esse  in  Graeco  authen- 
tico''").  The  silence  of  the  sub-Apostolic  age  is 
made  more  striking  by  the  legends  which  were 
circulated  after.  It  was  said  that  when  the  grave 
of  Barnabas  in  Cyprus  was  opened,  in  the  fifth 
century,  in  obedience  to  a  vision,  the  saint  was 
found  holding  a  (Greek)  copy  of  St.  Matthew  writ- 
ten with  his  own  hand.  The  copy  was  taken  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  used  as  the  standard  of  the  sacred 
text  (Credner,  EinL  §  39;  Assem.  Blbl.  Or.  ii.  81). 
The  autograph  copy  of  St.  John's  Gospel  {avrh  rh 
iSi6x^ipov  Tov  euayye\i<rTOv)  was  said  to  be  pre- 
served at  Ephesus  "  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  wor- 
shipped {Kpoa-KvueTTai)  by  the  foithful  there,"  in 
the  fourth  century  (?),  ([Petr.  Alex.]  p.  518,  ed. 
Migne,  quoted  from  Clivon.  Pascli.  p.  5);  though 
according  to  another  account  it  was  found  in  the 
ruins  of  the  Temple  when  Julian  attempted  to  re- 
build it  (Philostorg.  vii,  1-4).  A  similar  belief  was 
current  even  in  the  last  century.  It  was  said  that 
parts  of  the  (Latin)  autograph  of  St.  Mark  wei'e 
preserved  at  Venice  and  Prague;  but  on  examina- 
tion these  were  shown  to  be  fragments  of  a  MS.  of 
the  Vulgate  of  the  sixth  century  (Dobrowsky,  Frag- 
menium  Pragemt  Ev.  S.  Maixi,  1778). 

2.  In  the  natural  course  of  things  the  Apostolic 
autographs  would  be  likely  to  perisli  soon.  The  ma- 
terial which  was  commonly  used  for  letters,  the  pa- 
pyrus-paper to  which  St.  John  incidentally  alludes 
(2  John  12,  Sia  x°^P'^'^^  '^"■^  fxiXavos'-,  comp.  3 
John  13,  S(ci  /icAaj/os  koX  KaXd/j-ov),  was  suigularly 
fragile,  and  even  the  stouter  kinds,  likely  to  be  used 
for  the  historical  books,  were  not  fitted  to  bear  con- 
stant use.  Tlie  papyrus  fragments  which  have  come 
down  to  the  present  time  have  been  preserved  under 
peculiar  circumstances,  as  at  Herculaneum  or  in 
Egyptian  tombs;  and  Jerome  notices  that  the  li- 
brary of  Pamphilus  at  Caesarea  was  already  in  part 
destroyed  (ex  parte  corruptam)  when,  in  less  than 
a  century  after  its  formation,  two  presbyters  of  the 
Church  endeavored  to  restore  the  papyrus  MSS.  (as 
the  context  implies)  on  parchment  ("  in  membra- 
nis,"  Hieron.  A'p.  xxxiv.  (141),  quoted  by  Tischdf. 
in  Herzog's  EncyJd.,  Bihellext  des  N.  T.  p.  159). 
Parchment  (2  Tim.  iv.  13,  fiefi^pdva),  which  was 
more  durable,  was  proportionately  rarer  and  more 
costly.  And  yet  more  than  this.  In  the  first  age 
the  written  word  of  the  Apostles  occupied  no  au- 
thoritative position  above  their  spoken  word,  and 
the  vivid  memory  of  their  personal  teaching.  And 
when  the 'true  value  of  the  Apostolic  writings  was 
afterwards  revealed  by  the  progress  of  the  Church, 
then  collections  of  "  the  divine  oracles  '"  would  be 
chiefly  sought  for  among  Christians.  On  all  ac- 
counts it  seems  reasonal)le  to  conclude  that  the 
autographs  perished  during  that  solemn  pause 
which  followed  the  Apostolic  age,  in  which  the 
Idea  of  a  Christian  Canon,  parallel   and  supple- 
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mentary  to  the  Jewish  Canon,  was  first  diatinctly 
realized. 

3.  In  the  time  of  the  Diocletian  persecution 
(A.  D.  303)  copies  of  the  Christian  Scriptures  were 
sufficiently  numerous  to  furnish  a  special  object  for 
persecutors,  and  a  characteristic  name  to  renegades 
who  saved  themselves  by  surrendering  the  sacred 
books  (tradiiores,  August.  Ep.  Ixxvi.  2).  Partly, 
perhaps,  owing  to  the  destruction  thus  caused,  but 
still  more  from  the  natural  effects  of  time,  no  MS. 
of  the  N.  T.  of  the  first  three  centuries  remains.* 
Some  of  the  oldest  extant  were  certainly  copied 
from  others  which  dated  from  within  this  period, 
but  as  yet  no  one  can  be  placed  further  back  than 
the  time  of  Constantino.  It  is  recorded  of  this 
monarch  that  one  of  his  first  acts  after  the  founda- 
tion of  Constantinople  was  to  order  the  preparation 
of  fifty  MSS.  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  required  for 
the  use  of  the  Church,  »  on  fair  skins  {iv  Si(pd4pats 
evKaracKevois)  by  skillful  calligraphists  "  (Euseb. 
Vd.  Co7ist.  iv.  36);  and  to  the  general  use  of  this 
better  material  we  probably  owe  our  most  venerable 
copies,  which  are  written  on  vellum  of  singular 
excellence  and  fineness.  But  though  no  fragment 
of  the  N.  T.  of  the  first  century  still  remains,  the 
Italian  and  Egyptian  papyri,  which  are  of  that 
date,  give  a  clear  notion  of  the  calligraphy  of  the 
period.  In  these  the  text  is  written  in  columns, 
rudely  divided,  in  somewhat  awkward  capital  let- 
ters {uncials),  without  any  punctuation  or  division 
of  words.  The  iota,  which  was  afterwards  sub- 
scnbed,  is  commonly,  but  not  always,  adscribed ; 
and  there  is  no  trace  of  accents  or  breathings.  The 
earliest  MSS.  of  the  N.  T.  bear  a  general  resem- 
blance to  this  primitive  type,  and  we  may  reason- 
ably believe  that  the  Apostolic  originals  were  thus 
written.     (Plate  i.  fig.  1.) 

4.  In  addition  to  the  later  MSS.,  the  earliest 
versions  and  patristic  quotations  give  very  important 
testimony  to  the  character  and  history  of  the  ante- 
Nicene  text.  Express  statements  of  readings  which 
are  found  in  some  of  the  most  ancient  Christian 
writers  are,  indeed,  the  first  direct  evidence  which 
we  have,  and  are  consequently  of  the  highest  im- 
portance. But  till  the  last  quarter  of  the  second 
century  this  source  of  information  fails  us.  Not 
only  are  the  remains  of  Christian  literature  up  to 
that  time  extremely  scanty,  but  the  practice  of 
verbal  quotation  from  the  N.  T.  was  not  yet  prev- 
alent. The  evangelic  citations  in  the  Apostolic 
Fathers  and  in  Justin  Martyr  show  that  the  oral 
tradition  was  still  as  widely  current  as  the  written 
Gospels  (comp.  Westcott's  Canon  of  the  N.  T.  pp. 
125-195),  and  there  is  not  in  those  writers  one 
express  verbal  citation  from  the  other  Apostolic 
books.''  This  latter  phenomenon  is  in  a  great 
measure  to  be  explained  by  the  nature  of  their 
writings.  As  soon  as  definite  controversies  arose 
among  Christians,  the  text  of  the  N.  T.  assumed 
its  true  importance.  The  earliest  monuments  of 
these  remain  in  the  works  of  Irenaeus,  Hippolytus 
(Pseudo-Origen),  and  TertuUian,  who  quote  many 
of  the  arguments  of  the  leading  adversaries  of  the 
Church.  Charges  of  corrupting  the  sacred  test  are 
urged  on  both  sides  with  great  acnmony.     Dio- 


"  Qriesbach  {Opiiscula,  ii.  69-76)  endeavors  to  show 
that  the  word  simply  means  pure,  uncorrupted. 

h  PapjTus  fragmenta  of  part  of  St.  Matthew,  dating 
from  the  first  century  (??),  are  announced  (1861)  for 
publication  by  Dr.  Simonides.  [It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say  that  these  are  forgeries.     A.] 


c  In  the  epistle  of  Polycarp  some  interesting  variotw 
readings  occur,  which  are  found  also  in  later  copies. 
Acts  ii.  24,  ToO  ^6ov  for  tov  eavdrov  ;  1  Tim.  vi.  7,  aAA. 
ovSe  for  firjAoi/  OTi  ovSe  ;  1  John  iv.  3,  ev  <rapK\  eA«W 
Oevai.     Comp.  1  Pet.  i.  8  (Polyc.  ad  Phil.  I  ih 
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nysius  of  Corinth  (t  cir.  a.d.  176,  ap.  Euseb.  H.E. 
Iv.  23),  Irenscug  (cir.  A.  D.  177;  iv.  6,  1),  Tertul- 
Han  (cir.  A.  d.  210;  De  Cm-ne  C/nisti,  19,  p.  385; 
Adv.  Marc,  iv.,  v.  passim)^  Clement  of  Alexandria 
(cir.  A.  I).  200;  Slr(yin.  iv.  6,  §  41),  and  at  a  later 
time  Ambrose  (cir.  A.  d.  375;  De  Spiv.  S.  iii.  10), 
accuse  their  opponents  of  this  offense;  but  with 
one  great  exception  the  instances  which  are  brought 
forward  in  support  of  the  accusation  generally  re- 
solve themselves  into  various  readings,  in  which  the 
decision  cannot  always  be  given  in  favor  of  the 
catholic  disputant ;  and  even  where  the  unorthodox 
reading  is  certainly  wrong  it  can  be  shown  that  it 
was  widely  spread  among  writers  of  different  opin- 
ions (e.  g.  Matt.  xi.  27,  "  nee  Filium  nisi  Pater  et 
cui  voluerit  Filius  revelare:"  John  i,  13,  ts  — 
^yeyvrjO-q).  Willful  interpolations  or  changes  are 
extremely  rare,  if  they  exist  at  all  (comp.  Valent. 
ap.  Iren.  i.  4,  5,  add.  de6Tr]Te^,  Col.  i.  16),  except 
in  the  case  of  Marcion.  His  mode  of  dealing  with 
the  writings  of  the  N.  T.,  in  which  he  was  followed 
by  his  school,  was,  as  Tertullian  says,  to  use  the 
knife  rather  than  subtlety  of  interpretation.  There 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  he  dealt  in  the 
most  arbitrary  manner  with  whole  books,  and  that 
he  removed  from  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  many 
passages  which  were  opposed  to  his  peculiar  views. 
But  when  these  fundamental  changes  were  once 
made  he  seems  to  have  adhered  scrupulously  to  the 
text  which  he  found.  In  the  isolated  readings 
which  he  is  said  to  have  altered,  it  happens  not 
unfrequently  that  he  has  retained  the  right  read- 
ing, and  that  his  opponents  are  in  error  (Luke  v. 
14  om.  rh  Swpov,  Gal.  ii.  5,  oTs  ou5e;  2  Cor.  iv. 
5?).  In  very  many  cases  the  alleged  corruption  is 
a  various  reading,  more  or  less  supported  by  other 
authorities  (Luke  xii.  38,  ea-rrepivfj;  1  Cor.  x.  9, 
XpiarSu;  1  Thess.  ii.  15,  add.  /8ioi/y).  And  where 
the  changes  seem  most  arbitrary  there  is  evidence 
to  show  that  the  interpolations  were  not  wholly  due 
to  his  school:  Luke  xviii.  19,  d  Trarryp;  xxiii.  2;  1 
Cor,  X.  19  (28),  add.  hp6dvToy.  (Comp.  Ilahn, 
Evarifjellum  Marcionis  ;  Thilo,  Cod.  Apocr.  i.  403- 
486 ;  kitschl.  Das  Evnng.  Marc.  1846 ;  Volckmar, 
Das  Evang.  Marc,  Leipsic,  1852:  but  no  exam- 
ination of  Marcion's  text  is  completely  satisfac- 
tory). 

5.  Several  very  important  conclusions  follow  from 
this  earliest  appearance  of  textual  criticism.  It  is 
in  the  first  place  evident  that  various  readings  ex- 
isted in  the  books  of  the  N.  T.  at  a  time  prior  to 
all  extant  authorities.  History  affords  no  trace  of 
the  pure  Apostolic  originals.  Again,  from  the 
preservation  of  the  first  variations  noticed,  which 
are  often  extremely  minute,  in  one  or  more  of  the 
primary  documents  still  left,  we  may  be  certain 
that  no  important  changes  have  been  made  in  the 
sacred  text  which  we  cannot  now  detect.  The 
materials  for  ascertaining  the  true  reading  are  found 
to  be  complete  when  tested  by  the  earliest  witnesses. 
And  yet  further:  from  the  minuteness  of  some  of 
the  variations  which  are  urged  in  controversy,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  words  of  the  N.  T.  were  watched 
with  the  most  jealous  care,  and  that  the  least  dif- 
ferences of  phrase  were  guarded  with  scrupulous 


a  Irenseus  notices  two  various  readings  of  import- 
ance, in  which  he  maintains  the  true  text.  Matt.  i.  18, 
roO  fie  x'ptcTTOu  (iii.  16,  2),  Apoc.  xiii.  18  (v.  30,  1). 

The  letter  of  Ptolemaeus  (cir.  a.  d.  150)  to  Flora 
(Bpiph.  i.  216)  contains  some  important  early  variations 
ba  the  eTaniBelic  text. 
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and  faithful  piety,  to  be  used  in  after-time  by  tliat 
wide-reaching  criticism  which  was  foreign  to  the 
spirit  of  the  first  ages.« 

6.  Passing  from  these  isolated  quotations  we  find 
the  first  great  witnesses  to  the  Apostolic  text  in  the 
early  Syriac  and  Latin  versions,  and  in  the  rich 
quotations  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  (f  cir.  A.  D. 
220)  and  Ongen  (a.  d.  184-254).  Tlie  versions 
will  be  treated  of  elsewhere,  and  with  them  the 
Latin  quotations  of  the  translator  of  Irenaeus  and 
of  Tertullian.  The  Greek  quotations  in  the  re- 
mains of  the  original  text  of  Irenaeus  and  in  Hip- 
polytus  are  of  great  value,  but  yield  in  extent  and 
importance  to  those  of  the  two  Alexandrine  fathers 
From  the  extant  works  of  Origen  alone  no  incon- 
siderable portion  of  the  whole  N.  T.,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  St.  James,  2  Peter,  2  and  3  John,  and 
the  Apocalypse,  might  be  transcribed,  and  the  re- 
currence of  small  variations  in  long  passages  proves 
that  the  quotations  were  accurately  made  and  not 
simply  from  memory, 

7.  The  evangelic  text  of  Clement  is  far  from 
pure.  Two  chief  causes  contributed  especially  to 
corrupt  the  text  of  the  Gospels,  the  attempts  to 
harmonize  parallel  narratives,  and  the  influence  of 
tradition.  The  former  assumed  a  special  import- 
ance from  the  Diatessaron  of  Tatian  (cir.  A,  D. 
170,  Comp,  Hist,  of  N.  T.  Canon,  358-362; 
Tischdf.  on  Matt,  xxvii.  49)''  and  the  latter,  which 
was,  as  has  been  remarked,  very  great  in  the  time 
of  Justin  M.,  still  lingered.*?  The  quotations  of 
Clement  suffer  from  both  these  disturbing  forces 
(Matt.  viii.  22,  x.  30,  xi.  27,  xix.  24,  xxiii.  27,  xxv, 
41,  X,  26,  omitted  by  Tischdf.  [cf.  Mark  iv,  22  and 
the  reading  of  Origen,  0pp.  iii,  235]  Luke  iii.  22), 
and  he  seems  to  have  derived  from  his  copies  of  the 
Gospels  two  sayings  of  the  Lord  which  form  no 
part  of  the  canonical  text.  (Comp.  Tischdf,  on 
Matt.  vi.  33;  Luke  xvi.  11.)  Elsewhere  his  quota- 
tions are  free,  or  a  confused  mixture  of  two  nar- 
i-atives  (Matt.  v.  45,  vi.  26,  32  f.,  xxii.  37;  Mark 
xii.  43),  but  in  innumerable  places  he  has  preserved 
the  true  reading  (Matt.  v.  4,  5,  42,  48,  viii.  22,  xi. 
17,  xiii,  25,  xxiii.  26:  Acts  ii.  41,  xvii.  26).  His 
quotations  from  the  Epistles  are  of  the  very  highest 
value.  In  these  tradition  had  no  prevailing  power, 
though  Tatian  is  said  to  have  altered  in  parts  the 
language  of  the  Epistles  (Euseb.  //,  /;.  iv,  29); 
and  the  text  was  left  comparatively  free  from  cor- 
ruptions. Against  the  few  false  readings  which  he 
supports  (e.  g.  1  Pet.  ii.  3,  Xpi<Tr6<i;  Rom.  iii.  26, 
^ly}(TovVi  viii,  11,  St^  rov  ivoiK.  -nv.)  may  be 
brought  forward  a  long  list  of  passages  in  which 
he  combines  with  a  few  of  the  best  authorities  in 
upholding  the  true  text  {e.  g.  1  Pet,  ii,  2;  Rom. 
ii.  17,  X.  3,  XV.  29 ;  1  Cor.  ii.  13,  vii.  3,  5,  35,  39, 
viii.  2,  X.  24), 

8.  But  Origen  stands  as  far  first  of  all  the  ante- 
Nicene  fathers  in  critical  authority  as  he  does  in 
commanding  genius,  and  his  writings  are  an  almost 
inexhaustible  storehouse  for  the  history  of  the  text. 
In  many  places  it  seems  that  the  printed  text  of 
his  works  has  been  modernized ;  and  till  a  new  and 
thorough  collation  of  the  MSS.  has  been  made,  a 
doubt  must  remain  whether  bis  quotation*  have 


&  Jerome  notices  the  result  of  this  in  his  dme  in 
strong  terms,  Prrsf.  in  Evang. 

c  To  what  extent,  tradition  might  modify  the  currenl 
text  is  still  clearly  seen  from  the  Codex  Bezce  and 
some  Latin  copies,  which  probably  give  a  text  datinf 
i  in  essence  from  tlie  close  of  the  2d  centur) 
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iot  suffered  by  the  hands  of  scribes,  as  the  MSS. 
»f  the  N.  T.  have  sufFered,  though  iti  a  less  degree. 
The  testimony  which  Origsn  bears  as  to  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  text  of  the  Gospels  in  his  time  differs 
from  the  general  statements  which  have  been  al- 
ready noticed  as  being  the  deliberate  judgment  of 
a  scholar  and  not  the  plea  of  a  controversialist. 
"  As  the  case  stands,"  he  says,  ♦'  it  is  obvious  that 
the  difference  between  the  copies  is  considerable, 
partly  from  the  carelessness  of  individual  scribes, 
partly  from  the  wicked  daring  of  some  in  correcting 
what  is  written,  partly  also  from  [the  changes  made 
by]  those  who  add  or  remove  what  seems  good  to 
them  in  the  process  of  correction  " «  (Orig.  Jn 
Mntl.  t.  XV.  §  14).  In  the  case  of  the  LXX.,  he 
adds,  he  removed  or  at  least  indicated  those  cor- 
ruptions by  a  comparison  of  "  editions  "  (e/c5(J(r€iy), 
and  we  may  believe  that  he  took  equal  care  to  as- 
certain, at  least  for  his  own  use,  the  true  text  of 
the  N.  T.,  though  he  did  not  venture  to  arouse  the 
prejudice  of  his  contemporaries  by  openly  revising 
it,  as  the  old  translation  adds  {In  Matt.  xv.  vet.  int. 
"in  exemplaribus  autem  Novi  Testamenti  hoc 
ipsura  me  posse  facere  sine  periculo  non  putavi"). 
Even  in  the  form  in  which  they  have  come  down 
to  us,  the  writings  of  Origen,  as  a  whole,  contain 
the  noblest  early  memorial  of  the  apostolic  text. 
And,  though  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  published 
any  recension  of  the  text,  yet  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
he  wrote  out  copies  of  the  N.  T.  with  his  own 
hand  (Redepenning,  Origents,  ii.  18-i),  which  were 
spread  widely  in  after  time.  Thus  Jerome  appeals 
to  "  the  copies  of  Adamantius,"  i.  e.  Origen  {In 
Matt.  xxiv.  36;  Gal.  iii.  1),  and  the  copy  of 
Pamphilus  can  hardly  have  been  other  than  a  copy 
of  Origen's  text  (Cod.  Hg  Subscription,  Inf.  §  26). 
From  Pamphilus  the  text  passed  to  Eusebius  and 
Euthalius,  and  it  is  scarcely  rash  to  believe  that  it 
can  be  traced,  though  imperfectly,  in  existing  MSS. 
M  C  L.  (Comp.  Griesbach,  Symb.  Crit.  i.  Ixxvi. 
ff.;  cxxx.  ff.) 

9.  In  thirteen  cases  (Norton,  Genuineness  of 
the  Gospels,  i.  234-230  [Add.  Notes,  pp.  xcviii.- 
ci.,  2d  Amer.  ed.])  Origen  has  expressly  noticed 
varieties  of  reading  in  the  Gospels  (Matt.  viii.  28, 
xvi.  20,  xviii.  1,  xxi.  5,  9,  15,  xxvii.  17;  Mark  iii. 
18;  Luke  i.  46,  ix.  48,  xiv.  19,  xxiii.  45;  John  i. 
3,  4:  28).^  In  three  of  these  passages  the  varia- 
tions which  he  notices  are  no  longer  found  in  our 
Greek  copies  (Matt.  xxi.  9  or  15,  oXko)  for  vicp; 
Tregelles,  ad  loc;  Mark  iii.  18  (ii.  14),  AejSV  rhu 
Tou  'A\(p.  { ?  [D  with  some  Latin  MSS.  reads  Ae)8- 
$a7ov])',  Luke  i.  46,  'EMadfieT  for  Mapidfx.;  so  in 
some  I^tin  copies);  in  seven  our  copies  are  still 
divided;  in  two  (Matt.  viii.  28,  TaSaprivcou;  John 
i.  28,  B7f9a$ap^)  the  reading  which  was  only  found 
in  a  few  MSS.  is  now  widely  spread :  in  the  re- 
maining place  (Matt,  xxvii.  17,  'Irja-ovv  Bapa&^av) 
%  few  copies  of  no  great  age  retain  the  interpolatior) 
which  was  found  in  his  time  "  in  very  ancient 
copies."  It  is  more  remarkable  that  Origen  asserts, 
m  answer  to  Celsus,  that  our  Lord  is  nowhere 
tailed  "  the  carpenter "  in  the  Gospels  circulated 
m  the  churches,  though  this  is  undoubtedly  the 
true  reading  in  Mark  vi.  3  (Orig.  c,  Cels.  vi.  36). 

JO.  The  evangelic  quotations  of  Origep  are  not 
rhoUy  free  from  the  admixture  of  traditional  glosses 
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«  These  words  seem  to  refer  to  the  professional  cor- 
letor  (Stopflwnjs). 
t  To  these  Mr.  Hort  (to  whom  the  writer  owes  many 


which  have  been  noticed  in  Clement,  and  often  pre- 
sent  a  confusion  of  parallel  passages  (Matt.  v.  44, 
vi.  (33),  vii.  21  ff.,  xiii.  11,  xxvi.  27  f.;  1  Tim.  iv. 
1);  but  there  is  little  difficulty  in  separating  hit 
genuine  text  from  these  natural  corruptions,  and  a 
few  references  are  sufficient  to  indicate  its  extreme 
importjince  (Matt.  iv.  10,  vi.  13,  xv.  8,  35;  Mark 
i  2,  X.  29;  Luke  xxi.  19;  John  vii.  39;  Acts  x.  10; 
Rom.  viii.  28). 

11.  In  the  Epistles  Origen  once  notices  a  strik- 
ing variation  in  Heb.  ii.  9,  ^wpls  deov  for  ^dpiri 
deovi  which  is  still  attested ;  but,  apart  from  the. 
specific  reference  to  variations,  it  is  evident  that  he 
himself  used  MSS.  at  different  times  which  varied 
in  many  details  (Mill,  Prolegg.  §  087).  Griesbach, 
who  has  investigated  this  fact  with  the  greatest  care 
{Mdetemn  i.  appended  to  Comm.  Crit.  ii.  ix.-xl.), 
seems  to  have  exaggerated  the  extent  of  these  dif- 
ferences while  he  establishes  their  existence  satis- 
factorily. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  Origen's 
time  the  variations  in  the  N.  T.  MSS.,  which  we 
have  seen  to  have  existed  from  the  earliest  attain- 
able date,  and  which  Origen  describes  as  consider- 
able and  wide-spread,  were  beginning  to  lead  to  the 
formation  of  specific  groups  of  copies. 

Though  materials  for  the  history  of  the  text 
during  the  first  three  centuries  are  abundant,  noth- 
ing has  been  written  in  detail  on  the  subject  since 
the  time  of  ^liU  {Prolegg.  240  ff )  and  R.  Simon 
{Histoire  Critique,  1085-93).  What  is  wanted  is 
nothing  less  than  a  complete  collection  at  full 
length,  from  MS.  authority,  of  all  the  ante-Nicene 
Greek  quotations.  These  would  form  a  centre 
round  which  the  variations  of  the  versions  and 
Latin  quotations  might  be  grouped.  A  first  step 
towards  this  has  been  made  by  Anger  in  his  Syn- 
opsis Evv.  Matt.  Marc,  Luc,  1851.  The  Latin 
quotations  are  well  given  by  Sabatier,  Bibliorum 
SacrOT'um  Latince  versiones  antiqiuB,  1751. 

12.  The  most  ancient  MSS.  and  versions  now 
extant  exhibit  the  characteristic  differences  which 
have  been  found  to  exist  in  different  parts  of  the 
works  of  Origen.  These  cannot  have  had  their 
source  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, and  probably  were  much  earlier.  In  classical 
texts,  where  the  MSS.  are  sufficiently  numerous,  it 
is  generally  possible  to  determine  a  very  few  primary 
sources,  standing  in  definite  relations  to  one  an- 
other, from  which  the  other  copies  can  be  shown  to 
flow ;  and  from  these  the  scholar  is  able  to  discover 
one  source  of  all.  In  the  case  of  the  N.  T.  the 
authorities  for  the  text  are  infinitely  more  varied 
and  extensive  than  elsewhere,  and  the  question  hag 
been  raised  whether  it  may  not  be  possible  to  dis- 
tribute them  in  like  manner  and  divine  from  later 
documents  the  earliest  history  of  the  text.  Various 
answers  have  been  made  which  are  quite  valueless 
as  far  as  they  profess  to  rest  on  historical  evidence; 
and  yet  are  all  more  or  less  interesting  as  explaining 
the  true  conditions  of  the  problem.  The  chief  facts, 
it  must  be  noticed,  are  derived  from  later  docu- 
ments, but  the  question  itself  belongs  to  the  Last 
half  of  the  second  century. 

Bengel  was  the  first  (1734)  who  pointed  out  the 
affinity  of  certain  groups  of  MSS.,  which,  as  he  re- 
marks, must  have  arisen  before  the  first  versions 
were  made  {Apparatus  Criticus,  ed.  Burk,  p.  425). 


suggestions  and  corrections  in  this  article)  adds  Matt 
T.  22,  from  Cramer,  Cat.  in  Eph.  iv.  31,  where  Orizea 
blames  the  insertion  of  (Ikyj. 
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Originally  he  distinguished  three  familiea,  of  which 
the  Cod.  Altx.  (A),  the  Grajco-Latin  MSS.,  and 
the  mass  of  tlie  more  recent  MSS.  were  respec- 
tively the  types.  At  a  later  time  (1737)  he  adopted 
ths  simpler  division  of  "two  nations,"  the  Asiatic 
and  the  African.  In  the  latter  he  included  Cod. 
Alex.j  the  Groeco-Latin  MSS.,  the  ^Ethiopic,  Cop- 
tic [Memphitic],  and  Latin  versions:  the  mass  of 
the  remaining  authorities  formed  the  Asiatic  class. 
So  far  no  attempt  was  made  to  trace  the  history  of 
the  groups,  but  the  general  agreement  of  the  most 
ancient  witnesses  against  the  more  recent,  a  fact 
which  Bentley  announced,  was  distinctly  asserted, 
though  Bengel  was  not  prepared  to  accept  the  an- 
cient reading  as  necessarily  true.  Semler  contrib- 
uted nothing  of  value  to  Bengel's  theory,  but  made 
it  more  widely  known  {Spidkgium  Observaiionum, 
etc.,  added  to  his  edition  of  Wetstein\s  LibeUi  ad 
Crisin  atque  Int.  N.  T.  1766;  Apparatus,  etc., 
1767).  The  honor  of  carefully  determining  the 
relations  of  critical  authorities  for  the  N.  T.  text 
belongs  to  Griesbach.  This  great  scholar  gave  a 
summary  of  his  theory  in  his  Histoiia  Text.  Gr. 
Epist.  Paul.  (1777,  Opusc.  ii.  1-135)  and  in  the 
preface  to  his  first  edition  of  the  Greek  Test.  His 
earlier  essay.  Dissert.  Crit.  de  Codd.  quat.  Evang. 
OHgenianis  {VJll,  Opwsc.  i.),  is  incomplete.  Ac- 
cording to  Griesbach  {Nov.  Test.  Praef.  pp.  Ixx.  ff.) 
two  disthict  recensions  of  the  Gospels  existed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century:  the  Alexandrine, 
represented  by  B  C  L,  1, 13,  33,  69,  106,  the  Cop- 
tic, Ji^thiop.,  Arm.,  and  later  Syrian  versions,  and 
the  quotations  of  Clem.  Alex.,  Origen,  Eusebius, 
Cyril.  Alex.,  Isid.  Pelus. ;  and  the  Western,  repre- 
sented by  D,  and  in  part  by  1,  13,  69,  the  ancient 
I^tin  version  and  Fathers,  and  sometimes  by  the 
Syriac  and  Arabic  versions.  Cod.  Alex,  was  to  be 
regarded  as  giving  a  more  recent  (Constantinopol- 
itan)  text  in  the  Gospels.  As  to  the  origin  of  the 
variations  in  the  text,  Griesbach  supposed  that 
copies  were  at  first  derived  from  the  separate  auto- 
graphs or  imperfect  collections  of  the  apostolic 
books.  These  were  gradually  interpolated,  especially 
as  they  were  intended  for  private  use,  by  glosses  of 
various  kinds,  till  at  length  authoritative  editions 
of  the  collection  of  the  Gospels  and  the  letters 
{evayyeXiov  6  air6<TToKos,  rh  airoaTO\iK6y)  were 
made.  These  gave  in  the  main  a  pure  text,  and 
thus  two  classes  of  MSS.  were  afterwards  current, 
those  derived  from  the  interpolated  copies  ( IVest- 
ern),  and  those  derived  from  the  fuayyeXtov  and 
hvoffToXiKSu  (Alexandrine,  Eastern;  Opusc.  ii. 
77-99;  Meletemata,  xliv.).  At  a  later  time  Gries- 
bach rejected  these  historical  conjectures  (Nov.  Test. 
ed.  2, 1796;  yet  comp.  Meletem.  1.  c),  and  repeated 
with  greater  care  and  fullness,  from  his  enlarged 
knowledge  of  the  authorities,  the  threefold  division 
which  he  had  originally  made  (iV.  T.  i.  Prcef. 
Ixx.-lxxvii.  ed.  Schulz).  At  the  same  time  he  rec- 
ognized the  existence  of  mixed  and  transitional  texts; 
and  when  he  characterized  by  a  happy  epigram 
(granimaticum  egit  Alexnndrinus  censor,  inler- 
pretem  occidentalis)  the  difference  of  the  two  ancient 
families,  he  frankly  admitted  that  no  existing  docu- 
Ricnt  exhibited  either  "  recension  "  in  a  pure  form. 
Ilia  gfflat  merit  was  independent  of  the  details  of 


a  This  he  states  distinctly  {Sijmb.  Crit.  i.  cxxii.): 
"  Prsecipuus  vero  nscensionum  in  criseos  sacrse  exer- 
jitio  USU8  hie  est,  ut  eorutn  auctoritate  lectiones  bonas, 
led  in  paucis  libris  superstites  defendamus  adversus 
;uniorum  et  mlgaiium  codicum  iDnuinerabileiu  psene 
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his  gystem :  he  established  the  existence  of  a  groi^ 
of  ancient  MSS.  distinct  from  those  which  could 
be  accused  of  Latinizing  (Tregelles,  iJoi-ne,  p, 
106). 

13.  The  chief  object  of  Griesbach  in  propound- 
ing hig  theory  of  recensions  was  to  destroy  the 
weight  of  mere  numbers."  The  critical  result  with 
him  had  far  more  interest  than  the  historical  pro- 
cess; and,  apart  from  all  consideration  as  to  the  ori- 
gin of  the  variations,  the  facts  which  he  pointed 
out  are  of  permanent  value.  Others  carried  on  the 
investigation  from  the  point  where  he  left  it.  Ilug 
endeavored,  with  much  ingenuity,  to  place  the 
theory  on  a  historical  basis  {Einleitung  in  N.  T. 
1st  ed.  1808;  3d,  1826).  According  to  him,  th« 
text  of  the  N.  T.  fell  into  a  state  of  considerabk) 
corruption  during  the  second  century.  To  this  form 
he  applied  the  term  koiv)]  eKdoais  {common  edi- 
tion)^ which  had  been  applied  by  Alexandrine  critics 
to  the  unrevised  text  of  Homer,  and  in  later  times 
to  the  unrevised  text  of  the  LXX.  (i.  144).  In  the 
course  of  the  third  century  this  text,  he  8upi»ofed, 
underwent  a  threefold  revision,  by  HesycliiuM  in 
Egypt,  by  Lucian  at  Antioch,  and  by  Origen  in 
Palestine.  So  that  our  existing  documents  repj  e- 
sent  four  classes:  (1.)  The  unrevised,  D.  1,  13,  69 
in  the  Gospels ;  D  E2  in  the  Acts ;  Dg  Fo  G2  in  the 
Pauline  Epistles:  the  old  Latin  and  Thebaic,  and 
in  part  the  Peshito  Syriac ;  and  the  quotations  of 
Clement  and  Origen.  (2.)  The  Egyptian  recension 
of  Hesychius ;  B  C  L  in  Gospels ;  A  B  C  17  in  the 
Pauline  Epistles;  ABC  Acts  and  Catholic  Epis- 
tles ;  A  C  in  the  Apocalypse :  the  Memphitic  ver- 
sion ;  and  the  quotations  of  Cyril.  Alex,  and  Ath- 
anasius.  (3. )  The  Asiatic  (Antioch-Constantinople) 
recension  of  Lucian ;  E  F  G  H  S  V  and  the  recent 
MSS.  generally;  the  Gothic  and  Slavonic  versions, 
and  the  quotations  of  Theophylact.  (4.)  The  Pal- 
estinian recension  of  Origen  (of  the  Gospels) ;  A 
K  M;  the  Philoxenian  Syriac;  the  quotations  of 
Theodoret  and  Chrysostom.  But  the  slender  exter- 
nal proof  which  Hug  adduced  in  support  of  this 
system  was,  in  the  main,  a  mere  misconception  of 
what  Jerome  said  of  the  labors  of  Hesychius  and 
Lucian  on  the  LXX.  {Praif.  in  Paralip.  ;  c.  Kuflf. 
ii.  27;  and  Ep.  cvi.  (135)  §  2.  The  only  other  pas- 
sages are  De  Vhis  illustr.  cap.  Ixxvii.  Lucianus , 
Prcef.  in  quat.  Ev.);  the  assumed  recension  of 
Origen  rests  on  no  historical  evidence  whatever. 
Yet  the  new  analysis  of  the  internal  character  of 
the  documents  was  not  without  a  valuable  result. 
Hug  showed  that  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  Alexandrine  and  Western  families  of  Griesbach 
was  practically  an  imaginary  one.  Not  only  are  the 
extreme  types  of  the  two  classes  connected  by  a 
series  of  intermediate  links,  but  many  of  the  quota- 
tions of  Clement  and  Origen  belong  to  the  so- 
called  Western'  text.  Griesbach,  in  examining 
Hug's  hypothesis,  explained  this  phenomenon  by 
showing  that  at  various  times  Origen  used  MSS. 
of  different  types,  and  admitted  that  many  Western 
readings  are  found  in  Alexandrine  copies  {Meletem. 
xlviii.  comp.  Laurence,  Remarks  on  the  Systematic 
Classif  cation  of  MSS.,  1814). 

14.  Little  remains  to  be  said  of  later  theories 
Eichhorn  accepted  the  classification  of  Hug  {Eiit- 


turbam."  Comp.  id.  ii.  624  n.  The  necessity  of  destroy 
ing  this  grand  source  of  error  was  supreme,  as  may  b« 
seen  not  only  from  such  canons  as  G.  v.  Maestrlcht  (ii 
§  8,  n.),  but  also  from  Wetstein's  Rule  xviii.  "  Lectb 
plurium  codicum  caeteris  paribus  pra;fereuda  est." 
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l^ng  1813-27).  Matthaei,  the  bitter  adversary 
if  Griesbach,  contented  himself  with  assertinsr  the 
paramount  claims  of  the  later  copies  against  the 
more  ancient,  allowing  so  far  their  general  d'flfer- 
ence  {Ueber  die  sof/.  liecensionen,  1804;  N.  T. 
1782-88).  Scholz  returning  to  a  simpler  arrange- 
ment divided  the  authorities  into  two  classes,  Alex- 
andrine and  Constantiuopolitau  (^V.  T.  i.  p.  xv.  fF.), 
and  maintained  the  superior  purity  of  the  latter  on 
the  ground  of  their  assumed  unaniraitj'.  In  prac- 
tice he  failed  to  carry  out  his  principles;  and  the 
unanunity  of  the  later  copies  has  now  been  shown 
to  be  quite  imaginary.  Since  the  time  of  Scholz 
theories  of  recensions  have  found  little  favor. 
L&chniann,  who  accepted  only  ancient  authorities, 
simply  divided  them  into  Eastern  (Alexandrine) 
and  Western.  Tischendorf,  with  some  reserve,  pro- 
poses two  great  classes,  each  consisting  of  two  pairs, 
the  Alexandrine  and  Latin,  the  Asiatic  and  Byzan- 
tine. Tregelles,  discarding  all  theories  of  recension 
as  historic  facts,  insists  on  the  general  accordance  of 
ancient  authorities  as  giving  an  ancient  text  in  con- 
trast with  the  recent  text  of  the  more  modern  cop- 
ies. At  the  same  time  he  points  out  what  we  may 
suppose  to  be  the  "  genealogy  of  the  text."  This 
he  exhibits  in  the  following  form :  — 

n        WBZ 
^         C  L  H  1  33 

P  Q  T  R        A 

X  (A)  69         K  M  H 

E  F  G  S  U,  etc« 

15.  The  fundamental  error  of  the  recension  theo- 
ries is  the  assumption  either  of  an  actual  recension 
or  of  a  pure  text  of  one  type,  which  was  variously 
modified  in  later  times,  while  the  fact  seems  to  be 
exactly  the  converse.  Groups  of  copies  spring  not 
from  the  imperfect  reproduction  of  the  character  of 
one  typical  exemplar,  but  from  the  multiplication 
of  characteristic  variations.  They  are  the  results 
of  a  tendency,  and  not  of  a  fact.  They  advance 
towards  and  do  not  lead  from  that  form  of  text 
which  we  regard  as  their  standard.  Individuals, 
as  Origen,  may  have  exercised  an  important  influ- 
ence at  a  particular  time  and  place,  but  the  silent 
and  continual  influence  of  circumstances  was  greater. 
A  pure  Alexandrine  or  Western  text  is  simply  a 
fiction.  The  tendency  at  Alexandria  or  Carthage 
was  in  a  certain  direction,  and  necessarily  influ- 
enced the  character  of  the  current  texts  with  accu- 
mulative force  as  far  as  it  was  unchecked  by  other 
influences.  This  is  a  general  law,  and  the  history 
of  the  apostolic  books  is  no  exception  to  it.  The 
history  of  their  text  differs  from  that  of  other  books 
chiefly  in  this,  that,  owing  to  the  great  multiplicity 
of  testimony,  typical  copies  are  here  represented  by 
typical  groups  of  copies,  and  the  intermediate 
Btages  are  occupied  by  mixed  texts.  But  if  we  look 
beneath  this  complication  general  lines  of  change 
may  be  detected.  All  experience  shows  that  certain 
*ype8  of  variation  propagate  and  perpetuate  them- 
selves, and  existing  documents  prove  that  it  was  so 
with  the  copies  of  the  N.  T.     Many  of  the  links 
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in  the  genealogical  table  of  our  MSS.  may  be  want> 
ing,  but  the  specific  relations  between  the  groups^ 
and  their  comparative  antiquity  of  origin,  are  clear. 
This  antiquity  is  determined,  not  by  the  demon- 
stration of  the  immediate  dependence  of  particulai 
copies  upon  one  another,  but  by  reference  to  a 
common  standard.  The  secondary  uncials  (E  S  U 
etc.)  are  not  derived  from  the  earlier  (B  C  A)  by 
direct  descent,  but  rather  both  are  derived  by  dif- 
ferent processes  from  one  original.  And  here  va- 
rious considerations  will  assist  the  judgment  of  the 
critic.  The  accumulation  of  variations  may  be  more 
or  less  rapid  in  certain  directions.  A  disturbing 
force  may  act  for  a  shorter  time  with  greater  inten- 
sity, or  its  eflfects  may  be  slow  and  protracted. 
Corruptions  may  be  obvious  or  subtle,  the  work  of 
the  ignorant  copyist  or  of  the  rash  scholar;  they 
may  lie  upon  the  surface  or  they  may  penetrate 
into  the  fabric  of  the  text.  But  on  such  points  no 
general  rules  can  be  laid  down.  Here  as  elsewhere, 
there  is  an  instinct  or  tact  which  discerns  likenesses 
or  relationships  and  refuses  to  be  measured  mechan- 
ically. It  is  enough  to  insist  on  the  truth  that  the 
varieties  in  our  documents  are  the  result  of  slow 
and  natural  growth  and  not  of  violent  change. 
They  are  due  to  the  action  of  intelligible  laws  and 
rarely,  if  ever,  to  the  caprice  or  imperfect  judgment 
of  individuals.  They  contain  in  themselves  their 
history  and  their  explanation. 

16.  From  the  consideration  of  the  earliest  history 
of  the  N.  T.  text  we  now  pass  to  the  aera  of  MSS. 
The  quotations  of  Dionysius  Alex.  (fA.  d.  264), 
Petrus  Alex.  (fc.  a.d.  312),  Methodius  (fA.i*. 
311),  and  Eusebius  (fA.  D.340),  confirm  the  prev- 
alence of  the  ancient  type  of  text;  but  the  public 
establishment  of  Christianity  in  the  Roman  empire 
necessarily  led  to  important  changes.  Not  only  were 
more  copies  of  the  N.  T.  required  for  public  use 
(Comp.  §  3),  but  the  nominal  or  real  adherence  of 
the  higher  ranks  to  the  Christian  faith  must  have 
largely  increased  the  demand  for  costly  MSS.  As 
a  natural  consequence  the  rude  Hellenistic  forma 
gave  way  before  the  current  Greek,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  smoother  and 
fuller  constructions  were  substituted  for  the  rougher 
turns  of  the  apostolic  language.  In  this  way  the 
foundation  of  the  Byzantine  text  was  laid,  and  the 
same  influence  which  thus  began  to  work,  continued 
uninterruptedly  till  the  fall  of  the  Eastern  empire. 
Meanwhile  the  multiplication  of  copies  in  Africa  and 
Syria  was  checked  by  Mohammedan  conquests.  The 
Greek  language  ceased  to  be  current  in  the  West. 
The  progress  of  the  Alexandrine  and  Occidental 
families  of  MSS.  was  thus  checked;  and  the  mass 
of  recent  copies  necessarily  represent  the  accumu- 
lated results  of  one  tendency. 

17.  The  appearance  of  the  oldest  MSS.  has  been 
already  described.  (§  3.)  The  MSS.  of  the  4th 
century,  of  which  Cod.  Vatican.  (B)  may  be  taken 
as  a  type,  present  a  close  resemblance  to  these. 
The  writing  is  in  elegant  continuous  (capitals)  un- 
cials,* in  three  columns  «  without  initial  letters  or 
iota  subscrijjt,  or  ascripi.    A  small  interval  servea 


a  "  Those  codices  are  placed  together  which  appear 
•o  demand  such  an  arranecement ;  and  tnose  which 
»tand  below  others  are  such  as  show  stiU  more  and 
jore  of  the  intermixture  of  modernized  readings  "  (Tro- 
llies, Home,  [vol.  iv.]  p.  106). 

b  Jerome  describes  the  false  taste  of  many  in  his 
«lme  (c.  A.  D.  400)  with  regard  to  MSS.  of  the  Bible: 
"  Habeant  qui  volunt  veteres  libros,  vel  in  membranig 


purpureis  auro  argentoque  descriptos,  vel  uncicdibus^ 
ut  vulgo  aiunt,  litteris  onera  magis  exarata,  quam  co- 
dfces:  dummodo  mihi  meisque  permittant  pauperec 
habere  schedulas,  et  non  tarn  pulcros  codices  quam 
emendates  "  {Prcpf,  in  Jobum,  ix.  1004,  ed.  Migne). 
.  c  The  Codex  Sinaiticus  (Cod.  Frid.  Aug.)  has  foul 
columns ;  Cod.  Alex.  (A)  two,  Cf.  Scrivener,  intrt 
duction,  p.  25,  n.,  for  other  examples 
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M  a  simple  punctuation ;  and  there  are  no  accents 
or  breathingb  by  tiie  Imnd  of  the  first  writer,  though 
these  have  l)een  added  subsequently.  Uncial  writing 
continued  in  general  use  till  the  middle  of  the  10th 
century."  One  uncial  MS.  (S),  the  earliest  uated 
eoi)y,  bears  the  date  949 ;  and  for  service  books  tlie 
game  style  was  retained  a  century  later.  Troni  the 
11th  century  downwards  cursive  writing  prevailed, 
but  this  passed  through  several  forms  sufficiently 
distinct  to  fix  the  date  of  a  MS.  with  tolerable  cer- 
tainty. The  earliest  cursive  Biblical  MS.  is  dated 
964  A.  D.  (Gosp.  14,  Scrivener,  Intruluction,  p.  36 
note),  though  cursive  writing  was  used  a  century 
before  (a.  d.  888,  Scrivener,  /.  c).  The  MSS.  of 
the  14th  and  15th  centuries  abound  in  the  contrac- 
tions which  afterwards  passed  into  the  early  printed 
books.  The  material  as  well  as  the  writing  of  MSS. 
underwent  successive  changes.  The  oldest  MSS. 
are  written  on  the  thinnest  and  finest  vellum :  in 
later  copies  the  parchment  is  thick  and  coarse. 
Sometimes,  as  in  Cod.  Cotton.  (N=  J),  the  vellum 
is  stained.  Papyrus  was  very  rarely  used  after  the 
9th  century.  In  the  10th  century  cotton  paper 
(charta  homhycina  or  Damascena)  was  generally 
employed  in  Europe ;  and  one  example  at  least  oc- 
curs of  its  use  in  the  9th  century  (Tischdf.  Not. 
Cod.  Sin.  p.  54,  quoted  by  Scrivener,  Introduction, 
p.  21).  In  the  12th  century  the  common  linen  or 
rag  paper  came  into  use ;  but  paper  was  "  seldom 
used  for  Biblical  MSS.  earlier  than  the  13th  cen- 
tury, and  had  not  entirely  displaced  parchment  at 
the  sera  of  the  invention  of  printing,  c.  A.  D. 
1450"  (Scrivener,  Introduction,  p.  21).  One  other 
kind  of  material  requires  notice,  redressed  parch- 
ment {■iTaXifx'^r}arosi  charta  deleticia).  Even  at 
a  very  early  period  the  original  text  of  a  parchment 
MS.  was  often  erased,  that  the  material  might  be 
used  afresh  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  vii.  18;  Catull.  xxii.).^ 
In  lapse  of  time  the  original  writing  frequently  re- 
appears in  faint  lines  below  the  later  text,  and  in 
this  way  many  precious  fragments  of  Biblical  MSS. 
which  had  been  once  obliterated  for  the  transcrip- 
tion of  other  works  have  been  recovered.  Of  these 
palimpsest  MSS.  the  most  famous  are  those  noticed 
below  under  the  letters  C  R  Z  «•  The  earliest 
Biblical  palimpsest  is  not  older  than  the  5th  cen- 
tury (Hate  i.  fig.  3). 

18.  In  uncial  MSS.  the  contractions  are  usually 
limited  to  a  few  very  common  forms  (6C,  IC, 
[XC,  KC,  TC,]  IIHP,  AAA,  etc.,  i.  e.  6^6$,  'Itj- 
ffovs,   [xp*o'T(Js,   Kvpiosj    vi6s,]    nar-fjp,  AaueiS; 
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comp.  Scrivener,  Introduction,  p.  43).  A  few  mow 
occur  in  later  uncial  copies,  in  which  there  are  uIm 
some  examples  of  the  ascript  iotti,  which  occun 
rarely  in  the  Codex  Sinaiticu8.<=  Accents  are  not 
found  in  MSS.  older  than  the  8th  century.*^  Breath* 
ings  and  the  apostrophus  (Tischdf.  Proley.  cxxxi.y 
occur  somewhat  earlier.  The  oldest  punctuation 
after  the  simple  interval,  is  a  stop  like  the  modem 
Greek  colon  (in  A  C  D),  which  is  accompanied  by 
an  interval,  proportioned  in  some  cases  to  the  length 
of  the  pause.*  In  E  (Gospp.)  and  B2  (Apoc.), 
which  are  MSS.  of  the  8th  century,  this  point  marks 
a  full  stop,  a  colon,  or  a  comma,  according  as  it  ia 
placed  at  the  top,  the  middle,  or  the  base  of  tbr 
letter  (Scrivener,  p.  42)^  The  present  note  of  iSr 
terrogation  (;)  came  into  use  in  the  9th  century. 

19.  A  very  ingenious  attempt  was  made  to  sup- 
ply an  effectual  system  of  punctuation  for  public 
reading,  by  Euthalius,  who  published  an  arrange- 
ment of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  in  clauses  {cftixoi)  iu 
458,  and  another  of  the  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles 
in  490.  The  same  arrangement  was  applied  to  the 
Gospels  by  some  unknown  hand,  and  probably  at 
an  earlier  date.  The  method  of  subdivision  was 
doubtless  suggested  by  the  mode  in  which  the 
poetic  books  of  the  0.  T.  were  written  in  the  MSS. 
of  the  LXX.  The  great  examples  of  this  method 
of  writing  are  D  (Gospels),  H3  (Epp.),  D2  (Epp.). 
The  Cod.  Laud.  (Eo  Acts)  is  not  strictly  sticho- 
metrical,  but  the  parallel  texts  seem  to  be  arranged 
to  establish  a  verbal  connection  between  the  Latin 
and  Greek  (Tregelles,  Hoi-ne,  187).  The  arixoi 
vary  considerably  in  length,  and  thus  the  amount 
of  vellum  consumed  was  far  more  than  in  an  or- 
dinary MS.,  so  that  the  fashion  of  writing  in 
"clauses"  soon  passed  away;  but  the  numeration 
of  the  (ttIxoi  i"  the  several  books  was  still  pre- 
served, and  many  MSS.  (e.  g.  A  Ep.,  K  Gosp.) 
bear  traces  of  having  been  copied  from  older  texts 
thus  arranged. J? 

20.  The  earliest  extant  division  of  the  N.  T.  into 
sections  occurs  in  Cod.  B.  This  division  is  else- 
where found  only  in  the  palimpsest  fragment  of  St. 
Luke,  E-  In  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles  there  is  a 
double  division  in  B,  one  of  which  is  by  a  later 
hand.  The  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  are  treated  as  one 
unbroken  book  divided  into  93  sections,  in  which 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  originally  stood  between 
the  Epistles  to  the  Galatians  and  the  Ephesians. 
This  appears  from  the  numl)ering  of  the  sections, 
which  the  writer  of  the  MS.  preserved,  though  he 


a  A  full  and  interesting  account  of  the  rarious 
changes  in  the  uncial  alphabet  at  different  times  is 
given  by  Scrivener,  Introduction,  pp.  27-36. 

b  This  practice  was  condemned  at  the  Quinisextine 
Council  (A.  D.  692),  Can.  68 ;  but  the  Commentary  of 
Balsamon  shows  that  in  his  time  (t  a.  b.  1204)  the  prac- 
tice had  not  ceased  :  (njfxeihxrai  ravra  Sia  tovs  /St^Xt- 
oxair^Aov;  tovs  airaXet'c^oi'Tas  Tas  fxe^Ppdvas  TOiV  6eiu>v 
ypoj^v.  A  Biblical  fragment  in  the  British  Museum 
has  been  erased,  and  used  livice  afterwards  for  Syrian 
wriling  (Add.  17,  136.    Cod.  Nb Tischdf.). 

c  As  t(>  the  use  of  cursive  MSS.  in  this  respect  of 
Ota  ascript  or  subscript,  Mr.  Scrivener  found  that  "  of 
brty-three  MSS.  now  in  England,  twelve  have  no  ves- 
tige of  either  fashion,  fifteen  represent  the  ascript  use, 
oine  the  subscript  exclusively,  while  the  few  that  re- 
main Lave  both  indifferently  "  (^Introduction,  p.  39). 
the  earliest  usti  of  the  subscript  is  in  a  MS.  (71)  dated 
IMO  (Scrivener,  /.  c). 

d  Mr.  Scrivener  makes  nn  exception  in  the  case  of 

the  first  foui  Unes  of  eacU  column  of  the  Book  of  Gen- 


esis "  in  Cod.  A,  which,  he  says,  is  furnished  with  ac- 
cents and  breathings  by  the  first  hand  {Introduction, 
p.  40).  Dr.  Tregelles.  to  whose  kindness  I  am  indebted 
for  several  remarks  on  this  article,  expressed  to  me  his 
strong  doubts  as  to  the  correctness  of  this  assertion  : 
and  a  very  careful  examination  of  the  MS.  leaves  no 
question  but  that  the  accents  and  breathings  were  the 
work  of  the  later  scribe  who  accentuated  the  whole  oi 
the  first  three  columns.  There  is  a  perceptible  diCfer- 
eno9  in  the  shade  of  the  red  pigment,  which  is  deci- 
sively shown  in  the  initial  E. 

e  The  division  in  John  i.  3,  4,  g  ytyovev  ev  avr^ 
fojy)  V  (cf-  Tregelles,  ad  loc),  Rom.  viii.  20  (Origen), 
ix.  5,  shows  the  attention  given  to  this  question  in  the 
earliest  times. 

f  Dr.  Tregelles,  whose  acquaintance  with  anc*»nt 
MSS.  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  any  scholar,  expresses 
a  doubt  «  whether  this  is  at  all  uniformly  the  case." 

g  Comp.  Tischd.  N.  T.  ed.  1859,  under  the  subscrip 
tions  to  the  scTeral  books.  Wetsteio  Prolegg.  pp.  10^ 
102. 
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transposed  the  book  to  the  place  oefore  the  pastoral 
jpistles." 

21.  Two  other  divisions  of  the  Gospels  must  be 
noticed.  I'he  first  of  these  was  a  division  into 
<  chapters  "  (KecpaAaia,  rlrXoh  breves),  which  cor- 
respond with  distinct  sections  of  the  narrative,  and 
are  on  an  average  a  little  more  than  twice  as  long 
M  the  sections  in  B.  This  division  is  found  in  A, 
C,  R,  Z,  and  must  therefore  have  come  into  general 
use  some  time  before  the  5th  century.''  The  other 
dirision  was  constructed  with  a  view  to  a  harmony 
of  the  Gospels.  It  owes  its  origin  to  Ammonius 
of  Alexandria,  a  scholar  of  the  3d  century,  who 
constructed  a  Harmony  of  the  Evangelists,  taking 
St.  Matthew  as  the  basis  round  which  he  grouped 
the  parallel  passages  from  the  other  Gospels.  Euse- 
bius  of  Caesarea  completed  his  labor  with  great  in- 
genuity, and  constructed  a  notation  and  a  series  of 
tables,  which  indicate  at  a  glance  tlie  parallels  which 
exist  to  any  passage  in  one  or  more  of  the  other 
Gospels,  and  the  passages  which  are  peculiar  to 
each.  There  seems  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
sections  as  they  stand  at  present,  as  well  as  the 
ten  "  Canons,"  which  give  a  summary  of  the  Har- 
mony, are  due  to  Eusebius,  though  the  sections 
sometimes  occur  in  MSS.  without  the  correspond- 
ing Canons.c  The  Cod.  Alex.  (A),  and  the  Cot- 
tonian  fragments  (N),  are  the  oldest  MSS.  which 
contain  both  in  the  original  hand.  The  sections 
occur  in  the  palimpsests  C,  R,  Z,  P,  Q,  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  Canons  may  have  been  there  orig- 
inally, for  the  vermilion  (Kivud^apis,  Euseb.  Ep.  ad 
Carj).),  or  paint  with  which  they  were  marked, 
would  entirely  disappear  in  the  process  of  preparing 
the  parchment  afresh. f' 

22.  The  division  of  the  Acts  and  Epistles  into 
chapters  came  into  use  at  a  later  time.  It  does  not 
occur  in  A  or  C,  which  give  the  Ammoniaii  sec- 
tions, and  is  commonly  referred  to  Euthalius  (Comp. 
§  19),  who,  however,  says  that  he  borrowed  the 
divisions  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  from  an  earlier 
father;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  divis- 
ion of  the  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles  which  he 
published  was  originally  the  work  of  Paniphilus 
the  Martyr  (Montfaucon,  Blbl.  Coislin.  p.  78).  The 
Apocalypse  was  divided  into  sections  by  Andreas 
of  Csesarea  about  A.  d.  500.  This  division  con 
sisted  of  24  \6yoi,  each  of  which  was  subdivided 
into  three  "  chapters  "  {Ki(pa.\aia)-^ 

23.  The  titles  of  the  sacred  books  are  from  their 
nature  additions  to  the  original  text.  The  distinct 
names  of  the  Gospels  imply  a  collection,  and  the 
titles  of  the  Epistles  are  notes  by  the  possessors 
and  not  addresses  by  the  WTiters  {^loiavuov  d, 
jS',  etc.).  In  their  earliest  form  they  are  quite  sim- 
ple, Accoriling  to  Matthew,  etc.  {Kara  Ma69a7ov 
K.T.A.);  To  the  Bomaiis,  etc.  (wphs  'PujULaiovs 
K.T.K.);  First  of  Peter,  etc.  (nerpou  a');  Acts 
of  Apostles,  (irpd^eis  airoa-TSkcov);  Apocalypse. 
These  headings  were  gradually  amplified  till  they 
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«  The  oldest  division  is  not  found  in  2  Pet.  (ed.  Ver- 
B»ll.  p.  125).  (Mr.  Uort.)  It  is  found  in  Jcde ;  2,  3 
John. 

b  The  K€4)d\aLa  do  not  begin  with  the  beginning 
»f  the  books  (Griesbach,  Comm.  Crit.  ii.  49).  This  is 
Important  in  reference  to  the  objections  raised  against 
^tt.  i. 

c  These  very  useful  canons  and  sections  ar<»  printed 
hi  <.u«  Oxford  Text  (Lloyd)  in  Tischendorf  (lh69),  and 
the  notation  is  very  easily  mastered.  A  more  complete 
vnmgement  of  the  canons,  giving  the  order  of  the 


assumed  such  forms  as  The  holy  Gospel  according 
to  John  ;  The  first  Catholic  Epistle  of  the  holy 
and  ali-praiseicorthy  Peter;  The  Apocalypse  of 
the  holy  and  most  gloi'ious  Ajx)stle  and  Evangelist, 
the  beloved  virgin  who  rested  on  the  bosom  of 
Jesus,  John  the  Divine.  In  the  same  way  the 
original  subscriptions  (vTroypa<pai),  which  were 
merely  repetitions  of  the  titles,  gave  way  to  vagu« 
traditions  as  to  the  dates,  etc.,  of  the  books 
Those  appended  to  the  Epistles,  which  have  been 
translated  in  the  A.  V.,  are  attributed  to  Eutha- 
lius, and  their  singular  inaccuracy  (Paley,  Jlora 
Paulince,  ch.  xv.)  is  a  valuable  proof  of  the  utter 
absence  of  historical  criticism  at  the  time  when 
they  could  find  currency. 

24.  Very  few  MSS.  contain  the  whole  N.  T., 
"  twenty-seven  in  all  out  of  the  vast  mass  of  extant 
documents"  {Scrivener,  Tnti'oduction,  p.  Ql).  The 
MSS.  of  the  Apocalypse  are  rarest;  and  Chrysos- 
tom  complained  that  in  his  time  the  Acts  was  very 
little  known.  Besides  the  MSS.  of  the  N.  T.,  or 
of  parts  of  it,  there  are  also  Lectionaries,  which 
contain  extracts  arranged  for  the  Church-services. 
These  were  taken  from  the  Gospels  {evayye\i- 
(Trdpia\  or  from  the  Gospels  and  Acts  {irpa^avo' 
(TToXoi),  or  rarely  from  the  Gospels  and  Epistles 
{aivoffToXoevayyiKia)-  The  calendars  of  the  lea- 
sons  {(Tvva^dpia),  are  appended  to  very  many  MSS. 
of  the  N.  T. ;  those  for  the  saints'-day  lessons, 
which  varied  very  considerably  in  different  times 
and  places,  were  called  ix7}vo\6'yia  (Scholz,  N.  T. 
i.  453-493;  Scrivener,  G8-75). 

25.  When  a  MS.  was  completed  it  was  com- 
monly submitted,  at  least  in  early  times,  to  a 
careftil  revision.  Two  terms  occur  in  describing 
this  process,  6  avTi^dWwu  and  Siopdwr'fis.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  work  of  the  former 
answered  to  that  of  "  the  corrector  of  the  press," 
while  that  of  the  latter  was  more  critical  (Tregelles, 
Home,  pp.  85,  86).  Possibly,  however,  the  words 
only  describe  two  parts  of  the  same  work.  Several 
MSS.  still  preserve  a  subscription  which  attests  a 
revision  by  comparison  with  famous  copies,  though 
this  attestation  must  have  referred  to  the  earliei 
exemplar  (comp.  Tischdf.  Jude  stibscript.) ;  but 
the  Coislinian  fragment  (H^)  may  have  been  itself 
compared,  according  to  the  subscription,  "with  the 
copy  in  the  library  at  Caesarea,  written  by«the 
hand  of  the  holy  Pamphilus."  (Comp.  Scrivener, 
Introduction,  p.  47.)  Besides  this  official  correc- 
tion at  the  time  of  transcription,  MSS.  were  often 
corrected  by  different  hands  in  later  times.  Thus 
Tischendorf  distinguishes  the  work  of  two  cor- 
rectors in  C,  and  of  three  chief  correctors  in  Dj. 
In  later  MSS.  the  corrections  are  often  much  more 
valuable  than  the  original  text,  as  in  G7  (Epp.); 
and  in  the  Cod.  Sinait.  the  readings  of  one  cor- 
rector (2  b)  are  frequently  as  valuable  as  those  of 
the  original  text./ 

(The  work  of  Montfaucon  still  remains  the  classi- 


sections  In  each  Evangelist,  originally  drawn  up  by 
Dr.  Tregelles,  is  found  in  Dr.  Wordsworth's  Gk.  Test. 
vol.  i. 

d  A  comparative  table  of  the  ancient  and  moders 
divisions  of  the  N.  T,  is  given  by  Scrivener  {lntrodu» 
tinn,  p.  58). 

c  For  liv9  later  division  of  the  Bible  into  our  prea 
ent  chapters  and  verses,  see  Biblb,  i.  307,  308. 

/  Examples  of  the  attestation  and  signature  of  MSS 
with  a  list  of  the  names  of  scribes,  are  given  by  JI«w4 
fiiucon  {PaUBOgraphia,  pp.  39-108). 
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lal  authority  on  (Jroek  Palseograpliy  {Palceographia 
GixBco,  Paris,  1708),  thougli  imich  has  been  liis- 
sovered  since  his  time  which  niodifiea  some  cf  his 
Btatenients.  The  phites  in  the  magnificent  work 
nf  Silvestre  and  ChanipolHon  {Paleoyraphie  Uni- 
verselle,  Paris,  1841,  J'Jig.  Tram,  by  Sir  F.  Mad- 
den, London,  1850)  give  a  splendid  and  fairly 
accurate  series  of  facsimiles  of  Greek  MSS.  (Plates, 
liv.-  xciv.).  Tischeiidorf  announces  a  new  work  on 
Palaeography  (A'.  T.  Prtef.  cxxxiii.),  and  this,  if 
published,  will  probably  leave  nothing  to  be  desired 
in  the  Biblical  branch  of  the  study. 

26.«  The  number  of  uncial  MSS.  remaining, 
though  great  when  compared  with  the  ancient 
MSS.  extant  of  other  writings,  is  inconsiderable.** 
Tischendorf  {N.  T.  Prmf.  cxxx.)  reckons  40  in 
the  Gospels,  of  which  5  are  entire,  B  K  M  S  U ; 
3  nearly  entire,  Vj  L  a  ;  10  contain  very  consid- 
erable portions,  A  C  D  F  G  H  V  X  r  A;  of  the 
remainder  14  contain  very  small  fragments,  8  frag- 
ments more  (I  P  Q  R  Z)  or  less  considerable 

(N  T  Y).  To  these  must  be  added  W  {Cod. 
(StnrtiV.),  which  is  entire;  2  (?)  [ll]  a  new  MS. 
of  Tischendorf  {Not.  Cod.  Sin.  pp.  51,  62),  which 
is  nearly  entire;  and  H  {Cod.  Zacynth.),  which 
contains  considerable  fragments  of  St.  Luke. 
Tischendorf  has  likewise  obtained  6  [9]  additional 
fragments  (/.  c).     In  the  Acts  there  are  9  (10 

[12]  with  M  [Ga  PgJ^  of  which  4  contain  the  text 

entire  (M  A  B),  or  nearly  (Eg)  so;  4  [5]  have 
large  fragments,  (C  D  Hg  Gg  =  Lg  [Po]);  2  [3] 
Email  fragments.     In  the  Catholic  Epistles  5  [7] 

of  which  4  [5,  M]  A  B  K2  Gg  =  Lg  are  entire ; 

1  [2]    (C  [P2])  nearly  entire.      In   the  Pauline 

Epistles  there  are  14  [18,  S  entire;]  2  [3]  nearly 

entire,  Dg  Lg  [P2] ;  7  have  very  considerable  por- 
tions, A  B  C  E3  F2  G3  Kg  (but  E<5  should  not  be 
reckoned);  the  remaining  5   [7]  some  fragments. 

In  the  Apocalypse  3  [5],  2  [3]  entire  ([W]  A  Bg), 

2  nearly  entire  (C  [P2]  )• 

27.  According  to  date  these  MSS.  are  classed  as 
follows :  — 

^Fourth  century.    S  B. 

FiJ'th  century.  A  C,  and  some  fragments 
including  in,  2,  3,  lb]  Q  [Q2]  Ta. 

Sixth  century.  D  P  R  Z,  E2,  D2  Hg,  and 
4  [9]  smaller  fragments. 

Seventh  century.  Some  ft-agments  includ- 
ing 0,  [Fa,  and  Go.] 

Eighth  century.  EL  A  [?9th  cent.]  E,  B2 
and  some  fragments. 

Ninth  century.  F  K  M  X  [V  r  A  II]  A, 
II2  G2=  L2  [P2],  F2  Gg  K2  M2  and  frag- 
ments. 

Tenth  century.     G  H  S  U,  (E3). 

28.  A  complete  description  of  these  MSS.  is 
i^iven  in  the  great  critical  editions  of  the  N.  T. : 

ere  those  only  can  be  briefly  noticed  which  are  of 
;  rimary  importance,  the  first  place  being  given  to 


rt  *  In  supplementing  the  account  of  the  MSS.  in 
fchis  and  the  following  sections  much  use  has  been 
tnade  of  TiBchendorf  s  art.  Bibeltext  des  N.  Testaments 
In  Harzog's  lleal-Encykl.  xix.  pp.  187-195  (1865). 

A. 

6  Since  the  time  of  Wetstein  the  uncial  MSS.  have 
I0MI  marked  by  capital  letters,  the  cursives  by  num- 
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the  latest  discovered  and  most  complete  Codtn 
Sinailiciut. 

A  (i).  Primary  Uncials  of  the  Gospels. 

S  (Codex  Sinnilicus  =  Cod.  Find.  Aug.  of 
LXX.),  at  St.  Petersburg,  obtained  by  Tischen« 
dorf  from  the  convent  of  St.  Catherine,  Mount 
Sinai,  in  1859.  The  fragments  of  LXX.  published 
as  Cod.  Frid.  Aug.  (1846),  were  obtained  at  the 
same  place  by  Tischendorf  in  1844.  The  N.  T. 
is  entire,  and  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  and  parts 
of  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas  are  added.  The  whole 
MS.  is  to  be  published  in  18G2  by  Tischendorf  at 
the  expense  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  It  is 
probably  the  oldest  of  the  MSS.  of  the  N.  T., 
and  of  the  4th  century  (Tischdf.  Not.  Cod.  Sin. 
18G0). 

*  The  MS.  was  published  at  St.  Petersburg  in 
1862  in  magnificent  style,  in  4  vols,  folio,  with  tha 
title :  "  Biblioruin  Codex  Sinaiticus  Petrojxflitantu 
.  .  .  edldit  C.  Tischendo)'/,'^  the  edition  being  lim- 
ited to  about  300  copies.  It  was  printed  with 
type  cast  for  the  purpose  so  as  to  resemble  the 
characters  of  the  MS.,  which  it  represents  line 
for  line  with  the  gieatest  attainal^le  accuracy. 
The  first  vol.  contains  Prolegomena,  notes  on  the 
alterations  made  at  different  times  by  many  cor- 
rectors, and  21  pages  of  facsimiles,  the  first  19 
representing  different  parts  of  the  MS.,  and  the 
remaining  2  containing  facsimiles  of  the  writing 
of  36  MSS.  of  great  palaeographical  intei'est,  illus- 
trating the  changes  in  the  style  of  writing  from 
the  first  century  (papyri)  to  the  seventh.  In  1863 
a  comparatively  .cheap  edition  of  the  N.  T.  part 
of  the  MS.  was  published  by  Tischendorf  at 
Leipsic,  in  ordinary  type,  with  enlarged  Prolego- 
mena and  some  corrections  {Novuvi  Tesiamentum 
Sinmticum,  etc.,  4to).  The  Rev.  F.  H.  Scrivener 
published  in  1864  A  Full  Collation  of  the  Codex 
Sinaiticus  with  the  Received  Text  of  the  N.  T. 
(rather,  Stephens'  ed.  of  1550),  to  which  is  pre- 
fxed  a  Critical  Introduction ;  the  same  collation 
also  appeared  in  a  new  edition  of  Wordsworth's 
Greek  Testament,  for  which  it  was  originally 
made.  In  1865  Tischendorf  issued  a  new  edition 
of  the  N.  T.  portion  of  the  MS.  {N.  T.  Greece  ex 
Sinaitico  Codice,  8vo),  noting  in  the  margin  the 
alterations  of  later  correctors,  as  also  the  various 
readings  of  the  Vat.  MS.  (B)  so  far  as  they  were 
then  known,  and  of  the  Elzevir  or  Received  Text, 
with  a  valuable  Introduction  of  83  pages,  in  which 
(pp.  xliii.-xlix.)  he  gives  a  list  of  errata  in  ScrivC' 
ner's  generally  accurate  collation.  A. 

A  {Codex  Alexnndnnus,  Brit.  Mus.),  a  MS.  of 
the  entire  Greek  Bible,  with  the  Epistles  of  Clement 
added.  It  was  gi\en  by  Cyril  Lucar,  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  to  Charles  I.  in  1628,  and  is  now 
in  the  British  Museum.  It  contains  the  whole  of 
the  N.  T.  with  some  chasms:  Matt,  i.-xxv.  6, 
e^fpXea-ee;  John  vi.  50,  W-viii.  52,  Kcyti;  2 
Cor.  iv.  13,  fTTJO-Teuo-a  -  xii.  6,  e|  efiov.  It  waa 
probably  written  in  the  first  half  of  the  5th  cen- 
tury. The  N.  T.  has  been  published  by  Woide 
(fol.  1786),  and  with  gome  corrections  by  Cowper 


bers  (and  later  by  small  letters).  In  consequence  of 
the  confusion  which  arises  from  applying  the  sam« 
letter  to  different  MSS.,  I  have  dif  tinguished  the 
diflFerent  MSS.  by  the  notation  M,  M2,  M3,  [H,  Hg,  Hi 
—  there  is  no  M^],  retaining  the  aster  jfk  (as  origiMltji 
used)  to  mark  the  first,  etc.,  hands. 
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(8vo.  18G0; .«  Comp.  Wetstein,  Prolegg.  pp.  13-30 
(ed.  Lotze).     (Plate  i.  fig.  2.) 

B  {Codex  V((ticanus,  1209),  a  MS.  of  tue  en- 
lire  Greek  Bible,  wliich  seems  to  have  been  in  the 
Vatican  Library  almost  from  its  commencement 
(c.  A.  D.  1450).  It  contains  the  N.  T.  entire  to 
Heb.  ix.  14,  KaOa-  the  rest  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  the  Pastoral  I'2pistles,  and  the  Apocalypse 
were  added  in  the  15th  century.  Various  colla- 
tions of  the  N.  T.  were  made  by  Bartolocci  (1669), 
by  Mico  for  Bentley  (c.  1720),  whose  collation  was 
in  part  revised  by  Kulotta  (1726),  and  by  Birch 
(1788).  An  edition  of  the  whole  MS.,  on  which 
Mai  had  been  engaged  for  many  years,  was  pub- 
lished three  years  after  his  death,  in  1857  (5  voll. 
4to,  ed.  Vercellone;  N.  T.  reprinted  l.ond.  and 
Leipsic).  Mai  had  himself  kept  back  the  edition 
(printed  1828-1838),  being  fully  conscious  of  its 
Imperfections,  and  had  prepared  another  edition  of 
the  N.  T.,  which  was  published  also  by  Vercellone 
in  1859  (8vo.).  The  errors  in  this  are  less  numer- 
ous than  in  the  former  collation;  but  the  literal 
text  of  B  is  still  required  by  scholars.  The  MS. 
is  assigned  to  the  4th  century  (Tischdf.  N.  T. 
cxxxvi.-cxiix.). 

*  In  1867  Tischendorf  published  at  Leipsic 
Test.  Nov.  Valicanum,  post  Aug.  Mali  aliorumqne 
imper/ectos  Labor es,  etc.,  4to,  and  also  Appendix 
Codd.  Sin.  Vat.  Alex,  cum  Imitatione  ipsorum 
aniiqua  Mann  Scrlptorum,  fol.  Though  allowed 
to  examine  the  Vatican  MS.  but  42  hours,  he  spent 
the  time  so  well  that  he  was  able  to  determine  the 
true  reading  in  all  cases  of  discrepancy  between 
different  collators,  and  to  correct  the  text  as  given 
by  Card.  Mai  in  more  than  400  places.  In  1868 
a  splendid  edition  of  the  N.  T.  portion  of  the  Vat. 
MS.  and  also  of  Cod.  B  of  the  Apocalypse  was 
published  at  Kome,  by  authority  of  the  Pope, 
under  the  editorship  of  Vercellone  and  Cozza. 
This  is  printed  with  type  cast  from  the  same  font 
that  was  made  for  the  Codex  Sinaiticus,  and  in 
the  style  of  Tischendorfs  edition  of  that  MS.; 
the  Old  Testament  is  to  follow  in  4  vols.,  and  a 
volume  of  Prolegomena  and  !N"otes  will  complete 
the  long  desired  work.  Though  not  immaculate, 
it  appears  to  be  executed  with  great  care.  Since 
its  appearance,  Tischendorf  has  published  at  Leip- 
sic an  Appendix  N.  T.  Vaticnni,  containing  the 
text  of  MS.  B  of  the  Apocalypse  and  corrections 
of  his  N.  T.  Vat.  from  the  recent  Roman  edition, 
together  with  a  criticism  on  that  edition,  in  which 
he  points  out  some  defects  and  oversights.       A. 

C  ( Codex  Ephraemi  rescripttis,  Paris,  Bibl,  Imp. 
9),  a  palimpsest  MS.  which  contains  fragments 
of  the  LXX.  and  of  every  part  of  the  N.  T.  In 
the  12th  century  the  original  writing  was  effaced 


«  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  editor  has 
•oHowed  the  bad  example  of  Card.  Mai  in  iatrod'icing 
modern  punctuation,  breathings,  and  accents,  which 
are  by  no  means  always  indifferent  (e.  g.  Luke  vii.  12), 
mvTjj  x^pa  is  given  without  note,  where  probably  the 
MS.  represents  avrri  (or  avrrj)  xrjpa.).  It  is  scarcely 
leas  unfortunate  that  he  Las  not  always  grVen  the 
original  punctuation,  however  absurd  it  may  appear, 
ind  the  few  contractions  which  occur  in  the  MS 
With,  these  drawbacks,  the  text  seems  to  be  ^veu  on 
Ibe  whole  accurately. 

^  An  edition  of  four  great  texts  of  the  Gospel?  K, 
>,  C,  D)  is  at  present  (1861)  in  preparation  at  Oxford 
iy  the  Rev.  E.  H.  EUinsell.  The  Greek  text  of  D  has 
%wtx  influenced  in  orthography  by  the  Latin;  e.  g. 
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and  some  Greek  writings  of  Ephraem  Syrus  were 
written  over  if.  The  MS.  was  brought  to  Florence 
from  the  East  at  the  beginning  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, and  came  thence  to  Paris  with  Catherine  de 
Medicis.  Wetstein  was  engaged  to  collate  it  foi 
Bentley  (1716),  but  it  was  first  fully  examined  by 
Tischendorf,  who  published  the  N.  T.  in  184-3 :  the 
O.  T.  fragments  in  1845.  The  only  entire  books 
which  have  perished  are  2  Thess.  and  2  John,  but 
lacunae  of  greater  or  less  extent  occur  constimtly. 
It  is  of  about  the  same  date  as  Cod.  Alex. 

D  {Codex  Bezce,  CJniv.  Libr.  Cambridge),  a 
Graeco-Latin  MS.  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  with  a 
small  fragment  of  3  John,  presented  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge  by  Beza  in  1581.  Some  read- 
ings from  it  were  obtained  in  Italy  for  Stephene' 
edition;  but  afterwards  Beza  found  it  at  the  sack 
of  Lyons  in  1562  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Ireneeus. 
The  text  is  very  remarkable,  and,  especially  in  the 
Acts,  abounds  in  singular  interpolations.  The 
MS.  has  many  lacunae.  It  was  edited  in  a  splendid 
form  by  Kipling  (1793,  2  vols,  fol.),  and  no  com- 
plete collation  has  been  since  made ;  but  arrange- 
ments have  lately  been  (1861)  made  for  a  new 
edition  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  F.  H.  Scrivener. 
The  MS.  is  referred  to  the  6th  centuiy.  Cf. 
Credner,  Beitrdge,  i.  452-518;  Bornemann,  Ada 
Apostolorum,  ISiS',  Schulz,  De  Codice  £>,  Cantab. 
1827.'' 

*  Scrivener's  edition  of  the  Codex  Beza  was 
published  at  Cambridge  in  1864,  4to.  It  appears 
to  be  executed  with  great  care  and  thoroughness. 

A. 

L  {Paris.  Cod.  Imp.  p.  62),  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  late  uncial  MSS.  It  contains 
the  four  Gospels,  with  the  exception  of  Matt.  iv. 
22- V.  14,  xxviii.  17-20;  Mark  x.  16-20,  xv.  2-20; 
John  xxi.  15-25.  The  text  agrees  in  a  remarkable 
manner  with  B  and  Origen.  It  has  been  published 
by  Tischendorf,  Monumenta  Sacra  Jnedita.,  1846. 
Cf.  Griesbach,  Symb.  Crit.  i.  pp.  Ixvi.  -  cxli.  It  is 
of  the  8th  century. 

R  {Brit.  Mus.  Add.  17,211),  a  very  valuable 
palimpsest,  brought  to  England  in  1847  from  the 
convent  of  St.  Mary  Deipara  in  the  Nitrian  desert. 
The  original  text  is  covered  by  Syrian  writing  of 
the  9th  or  10th  century.  About  585  verses  of  St. 
Luke  were  deciphered  by  Tregelles  in  1854,  and 
by  Tischendorf  in  1855.  The  latter  has  pu])lished 
them  in  his  Mon.  Sacra  Jnedita,  Nova  Coll.,  voL 
i.  1857.  It  is  assigned  to  the  6th  century.  (Plate 
i.  fig.  3.) 

X  {Codex  Monacensis),  in  the  University  Li- 
brary at  Munich.  Collated  by  Tischendorf  and 
Tregelles.     Of  the  [9th  or]  10th  century. 

Z  {Cod.  Dvblinensis  rescriptus,  in  the  Library 


^afjiapiTOLVtav,  A-eTrpoxros ,  (^A.ayeAAw<ras  (Wetstein,  Pro- 
legg. p.  40) :  but  the  charge  of  more  serious  altera- 
tions from  this  source  cannot  be  maintained. 

*  The  work  of  Mr.  Ilanaell,  referred  to  above,  was 
published  at  Oxford  in  1864,  in  3  vols.  Bvo.,  with  the 
title :  Nov.  Test.  Grace  Antiquissimorum  Codd.  Textia 
in  Ordine  parallelo  dispositi  Accedit  CoUatio  Cod. 
Sinaitici.  It  gives,  in  such  a  manner  that  they  can 
be  compared  at  one  view,  the  readings  of  A  B  C  D  Z. 
and  also  those  of  E.^  in  the  Acts  and  D.^  in  the  Epis- 
ties.  But  the  editor  does  not  seem  to  have  been  alto- 
getter  competent  for  his  task  (see  Tischendorfs  iV.  T. 
Gr.  ex  Sin.  Cod.  p.  li.,  note),  and  the  readings  of  botfi 
B  and  D  have  since  been  published  far  mora  com 
pletely  and  accurately  A. 
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9t  Trin.  Coll.  Dublin),  a  palimpsest  containing 
Urge  portions  of  St.  Matthew.  It  was  edited  by 
Barrett  (1801);  and  Tregelles  lias  since  (1853)  re- 
examined the  MS.  and  deciphered  all  that  was  left 
undetermined  before  {FJistory  of  Printed  Text,  pp. 
16G-169).     It  is  assigned  to  the  6th  century. 

A  {Codex  Sanf/(dlensis),  a  MS.  of  the  Gospels, 
with  an  interlinear  Latin  translation,  in  the  Library 
of  St.  Gall.  It  once  formed  part  of  the  same 
volume  with  G^.  Published  in  lithographed  fac- 
wmile  by  Kettig  (Zurich,  1836).     [9th  ceirt.] 

E  ( Codex  Z(tn/7it/nus),  a  palimpsest  in  posses- 
gion  of  the  Bible  Society,  London,  containing 
Important  fragments  of  St.  Luke.  It  is  probably 
of  the  8th  century,  and  is  accompanied  by  a 
Catena.  The  later  writing  is  a  Greek  Lectionary 
of  the  13th  century.  It  has  been  transcribed  and 
published  by  Tregelles  (London,  18G1). 

The  following  are  important  fragments;  — 

*  Fa  (CW.  Coislin.,  Paris).  A  few  fragments 
of  the  Gospels,  Acts,  and  Pauline  Epistles.  7th 
cent.  A. 

I  (Tischendorf),  various  fragments  of  the  Gos- 
pels (Acts,  Pauline  Epistles),  some  of  great  value, 
published  by  Tischendorf,  Monum.  Sacr.  Nova 
Coll.  vol.  i.  1855.     [5th,  6th,  and  7th  cent.] 

*  It>  is  now  used  by  Tischendorf  to  denote  the 
MS.  described  below  under  N''.  A. 

N  ( Cod.  Cotton. ),  (formerly  J  N ),  twelve  leaves 
of  purple  vellum,  the  writing  being  in  silver.  Four 
leaves  are  in  Brit.  Mus.  (Cotton.  C.  xv.).  Pub- 
lished by  Tischendorf,  Mon.  Sacr.  iiied.,  1846. 
Saec.  vi. 

*  33  additional  leaves  of  this  ]MS.,  containing 
fragments  of  the  (jospel  of  Mark,  have  been 
recently  found  at  Patnios,  and  are  used  in  Tischen- 
dorf s  8th  ci'itical  edition  of  the  N.  T.  A. 

Nb  (Brit.  Mus.  Add.  17,  136),  a  palimpsest. 
Deciphered  by  Tregelles  and  Tischendorf,  and  pub- 
lished by  the  latter:  Mim.  Sacr.  ined.  Nova  Coll., 
vol.  ii.  Saec.  iv.,  v.  [This  MS.  is  now  desig- 
nated by  Tischendorf  as  It>.  —  A.] 

*  O  denotes  fragments  of  the  Gospel  of  John  at 
Moscow  (Matthaei,  No.  15).    9th  cent.  A. 

*  O^bcdef  denote  the  hymns  in  Luke  i.  as  found 
in  uncial  MSS.  of  the  Psalms  in  various  libraries. 
0«,  6th  cent.;  Qd,  7th;  Qabef,  9th.  A. 

PQ  (Codd.  Guelplui'bytani,  Wo\ienhutte\),t\^o 
palimpsests,  respectively  of  the  6th  and  5th  cen- 
turies. Published  by  Knittel,  1762,  and  P  [Q 
rather]  again,  more  completely,  by  Tischendorf, 
Mon.  Sacr.  ined.  iii.  1860,  who  has  Q  [P  rather] 
ready  for  publication. 

T  ( Cod.  Boryianus,  Propaganda  at  Rome),  of 
the  5th  century.  The  fragments  of  St.  John,  ed- 
ited by  Giorgi  (1789);  those  of  St.  Luke,  collated 
by  B.  H.  Alford  (1859).  Other  Iragments  were  pub- 
lished by  Woide.     (Tischd.  N.  T.  Proley.  clxvii.). 

*  Tb  denotes  fragments  of  John,  and  T^  of  Mat- 
thew, similar  to  the  above,  the  former  at  St.  Peters- 
burg (Imp.  Lib.),  the  latter  belonging  to  the  Rus- 
sian bishop  Porfiri.  6th  cent.  T<1  denotes  frag- 
ments of  Matt.,  Mark,  and  John,  from  Borgian 
MSS.  of  the  7th  cent.  A. 

Y  {Cod.  BarbeHni,  225,  Rome).  Saec.  viii. 
Edited  by  Tischendorf,  Mon.  Sacr.  ined.  1846. 

e*  (CW.  Tischendorf.  i.,  I^ipsic).  Ssec.  vii. 
^ited  by  Tischendorf  in  Afon.  Sacr.  ined.  1846. 

*  ebcdefgh  are  fragments  at   St.   Pet-burg, 
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ranging  from  the  6th  to  the  9th  cent.     Of 
©eg  are  the  most  valuable.  A. 

(ii.)  The  Secondary  Uncials  are  in  the  Go». 
pels:  — 

E  (Bastleemis,  K.  iv.  35,  Basle).  CoUatal  bj 
Tischendorf,  Mueller,  Tregelles.    Saea.  viii. 

F  {Rheno-Trajectinus.  Utrecht,  formerly  Bo 
reeli).     Coll.  by  Ileringa,  Traj.  1843.     Saec.  ix. 

G  (Brit.  Mus.  Hari.  5684).  Coll.  by  Tregellet 
and  Tischendorf.     Saec.  ix.,  x. 

H  {flambtirf/ensis,  Seidelii).  Coll.  by  Tregelles, 
1850.     Saec.  ix.  [vel  x.]. 

K  ( Cod.  Cypi-ius,  Paris,  Bibl.  Imp.  63).  ColL 
by  Tregelles  and  Tischendorf.    Saec.  ix. 

M  {Cod.  C((mpianu8,  Paris,  Bibl.  Imp. 48).  Coll. 
by  Tregelles,  and  transcribed  by  Tischendorf.  Saec. 
X.     [ix.  Tisch.] 

S  (  Vaticamis,  354).     Coll.  by  Birch.    Saec.  x. 

U  ( Cod.  Nanianus,  Venice).  Coll.  by  Tregelle* 
and  Tischendorf.     Saec.  x. 

V  {Mosquensis).    Coll.  by  Matthaei.    Saec.  ix. 

*  Wabcd  denote  fragments  of  the  8th  and  9th 
centuries  at  Paris,  Naples,  St.  Gall,  and  the  Library 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  respectively.     A. 

r  {Bodleianus).  Saec.  ix.  Cf.  Tischdf.,  N.  T. 
p.  clxxiii.  Coll.  by  Tischendorf  and  Tregelles. 
Fresh  portions  of  this  MS.  have  lately  been  taken 
by  Tischendorf  to  St.  Petersburg. 

A.  Cod.  Tischendorf  iii.  {Bodleian).  Saec.  viii. 
ix.  Coll.  by  Tischendorf  and  Tregelles.  [9th  cent., 
Tisch.] 

[n,  not]  t  (St.  Petersburg).  Saec.  viii.  ix.  (?). 
A  new  MS.  as  yet  uncollated. 

*  This  MS.,  containing  the  Gospels  nearly  com- 
plete, was  procured  by  Tischendorf  at  Smyrna.  Its 
readings  are  given  in  his  8th  ed.  of  the  Greek  N.  T. 

A. 

B  (i.)-  Primary  Uncials  of  the  Acts  and  Cath- 
olic Epistles. 

S  A  B  C  D. 

E2  {Codex  Lamlianus,  35),  a  Graeco-Latin  MS. 
of  the  Acts,  probably  brought  to  England  by  Theo- 
dore of  Tarsus,  668,  and  used  by  I3ede.  It  was 
given  to  the  University  of  Oxford  by  Archbishop 
Laud  m  1636.  Published  by  Hearne,  1715;  but 
a  new  edition  has  been  lately  undertaken  (1861) 
by  Scrivener,  and  is  certainly  required.  [Another 
edition  is  promised  by  Tischendorf.]     Saec.  vi.,  vii. 

*  Fa-  A  few  fragments  of  the  Acts,  7th  cent. 

A. 

*  I  (St.  Petersburg).  3  fragments,  one,  Acto 
xxviii.  8-17,  of  the  5th  cent.  ;  the  others  7th  cent. 

A. 
(ii.)  The  Secondary  Uncials  are  — 
62==  L2   {Cod.   An(/elicus    (Passionei)   Rome). 
Coll.  by  Tischdf.  and  Treg.    Saec.  ix. 

*  G2  is  now  used  by  Tischendorf  to  denote  a 
leaf  of  the  7th  cent,  brought  by  him  in  1859  to 
St.  Petersburg,  containing  Acts  ii.  45  -  iii.  8. 

A. 

H2  (CW.  Mutinensis,  Modena),  of  the  Acts. 
Coll.  by  Tischdf.  and  Treg.     Saec.  ix. 

K2  {Mosquensis),  of  the  Catholic  Epistles.  CoH. 
by  Matthaei.     Saec.  ix. 

*  L2.  Formerly  G2;  see  above.  A. 

*  Po,  an  important  palimpsest  of  the  9th  cent 
belonging  to  the  Ubrary  of  the  bishop  Porfiri  U»« 
penski  in  St.  Petersburg,  containing;  the  principa 
part  of  the  Acts,  the  Catholic  and  Pauline  Epistles, 
and  the  Apocalypse.     In  the  Acts  and  1  Peter  ita 
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»«t  agrees  with  that  of  the  later  unciais,  but  in  the 
remainder  of  the  N.  T.,  particularly  in  the  Apoc- 
llypse,  it  is  greatly  superior  to  them.  It  was  pub- 
lislied  in  1865  (Epistles)  and  18G9  (Acts  and  Rev.) 
In  vols.  V.  and  vi.  of  Tischendorf  's  Monum.  Sacra 
ined.,  Nova  Colledio.  A. 

C  (i.).  Primary  Uncials  of  the  Pauline  Epis- 
tles:— 

NABC. 

D2  ( Codex  Cliiromontanus,  i.  e.  from  Clermont, 
near  Beauvais,  Paris,  Bibl.  Imp.  107),  a  Graeco- 
Latin  MS.  of  the  Pauline  Epistles,  once  (like  D) 
in  the  possession  of  Beza.  It  passed  to  the  Poyal 
Library  at  Paris  in  1707,  where  it  has  since  re- 
mained. Wetstein  collated  it  carefully,  and,  in 
1852,  it  was  published  by  Tischendorf,  who  had 
been  engaged  on  it  as  early  as  1840.  The  MS.  was 
independently  examined  by  Tregelles,  who  commu- 
nicated the  results  of  his  collation  to  Tischendorf, 
and  by  their  combined  labors  the  original  text, 
which  has  been  altered  by  numerous  correctors,  has 
been  completely  ascertained.  The  MS.  is  entire 
except  Rom.  i.  1-7.  The  passages  Rom.  i.  27-30 
(in  Latin,  i.  24-27)  were  added  at  the  close  of  the 
6th  century,  and  1  Cor.  xiv.  13-22  by  another  an- 
cient hand.  The  MS.  is  of  the  middle  of  the  Gth 
century.    Cf.  Griesbach,  Symb.  Cvit.  ii.  31-77. 

F2  {Codex  Auf/iensis,  Coll.  SS.  Trin.  Cant,  B, 
17,  1),  a  Graeco-Latin  MS.  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles, 
bought  by  Bentley  from  the  Monastery  of  Reiche- 
nau  (Augia  Major)  in  1718,  and  left  to  Trin.  Coll. 
by  his  nephew  in  178G.  This  and  the  Cod.  Boer- 
nerianus  (G^)  were  certainly  derived  from  the  same 
Greek  original.  The  Greek  of  the  Ep.  to  the  He- 
brews is  wanting  in  both,  and  they  have  four  com- 
mon lacunae  in  the  Greek  text:  1  Cor.  iii.  8-16,  vi. 
7-14;  Col.  ii.  1-8;  Philem.  21-25.  Both  likewise 
have  a  vacant  space  between  2  Tim.  ii.  4  and  5. 
The  Latin  version  is  complete  from  the  beginning 
of  the  MS.  Rom.  iii.  19,  fxat  Aeyet,  didt.  The  MS. 
has  been  admirably  edited  by  F.  H.  Scrivener, 
Cambr.  1859.  It  is  assigned  to  the  9th  century. 
The  Latin  version  is  of  singular  interest;  it  is  closer 
to  the  best  Hieronymian  text  than  that  in  G3,  es- 
pecially when  the  Greek  text  is  wanting  (Scrivener, 
Cod.  Aug.  xxviii. ),  but  has  many  peculiar  readings 
and  many  in  common  with  Gg. 

G3  {Codex  Boernerianus,  Dresden),  a  Graeco- 
Latin  MS.,  which  originally  formed  a  part  of  the 
same  volume  with  A^  It  was  derived  from  the  same 
Greek  original  as  F2,  which  was  written  continu- 
ously, but  the  Latin  version  in  the  two  MSS.  is 
widely  different."  A  and  G2  seem  to  have  been 
written  by  an  Irish  scribe  in  Switzerland  (St.  Gall) 
in  the  9th  century.  The  Greek  with  the  interlinear 
Latin  version  was  carefully  edited  by  Matthaei, 
1791.  Scrivener  has  given  the  variations  from  F2 
m  his  edition  of  that  MS. 

*  Po-  For  this  important  palimpsest,  see  above 
ander  B  (ii.)  A. 

The  following  fragments  are  of  great  value :  — 

*  Fa.  A  few  fragments  of  the  7th  cent.      A. 

*  I  (St.  Petersburg),  2  leaves,  1  Cor.  xv.  53  — 
ivi.  9,  Tit.  i.  1-13,  5th  cent.  A. 


a  At  the  end  of  the  lacuna  after  Philemon  20  Gg 
ftdds, 

ad       laudicenses     incipit     epistola 

rrpos    A.flU)v5ouo}(ras   apxerai     eTTioroAij; 

*at  the  form  of  the  Greek  name  shows  almost  coa- 
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Hg  (Codex  CoisUnianus,  Paris,  Bibl.  Imp.  203), 
part  of  a  stichometrical  MS.  of  the  6th  century, 
consisting  of  twelve  leaves:  two  more  are  at  St, 
Petersburg.  Edited  by  Montfaucon,  Bibl.  Coislin. 
251-61;  and  again  transcribed  and  prepared  for 
the  press  by  Tischendorf.  It  was  compared,  accord- 
ing to  the  subscription  (Tischdf.  N.  T.  p.  clxxxix. ), 
with  the  autograph  of  Pamphilus  at  Caesarea. 

*  Two  more  leaves  at  IMoscow,  marked  Nc  bj 
Tischendorf  N.  T.  ed.  vii.,  belong  to  this  MS.,  and 
there  is  another  in  the  possession  of  the  Russian 
bishop  Porfiri  Uspenski  at  St.  Petersburg.       A. 

M2  (Hamburg;  London),  containing  Heb.  i.  1- 
iv.  3;  xii.  20-end,  and  1  Cor.  xv.  52-2  Cor.  i.  15; 
2  Cor.  X.  13-xii.  5,  written  in  bright  red  ink  in  thfl 
10th  [9th,  Tisch.]  century.  The  Hamburg  frag- 
ments were  collated  by  Tregelles:  all  were  pub- 
lished by  Tischendorf,  Anecdot.  Sacr.  et  Prof 
1855  [new  ed.,  with  corrections,  1861]. 

*  O2  (St.  Petersburg).  Fragments  of  the  Gth 
cent.,  containing  2  Cor.  i.  20  -  ii.  12.  A. 

*  Q2  (St.  Petersburg,  Porfiri).  Fragments  of 
a  papyrus  MS.  of  the  5th  century.  A. 

(ii.).  The  Secondary  Uncials  are:  — 

K2,L2  [formerly  J]. 

E2  {Cod.  Snngermanensis,  St.  Petersburg),  a 
Graeco-Latin  MS.,  of  which  the  Greek  text  was 
badly  copied  from  D2  after  it  had  been  thrice  cor- 
rected, and  is  of  no  value.  The  Latin  text  is  of 
some  slight  value,  but  has  not  been  well  examined. 
Griesbach,  Symb.  Crit.  ii.  77-85. 

*  N2  (St.  Petersburg).  Fragments  of  the  9tli 
cent.,  from  Heb.  v.,  vi.,  and  Gal.  v.,  vi.  A. 

D  (i-)  The  Primary  Uncials  of  the  Apocalypse. 

«AC. 

(ii.)    The  Secondary  Uncial  is  — 

B2  {Codex  Vaticnnus)  (Basilianus),  2066).  Ed- 
ited (rather  imperfectly)  by  Tischendorf,  Mon 
Saa'.  1846,  and  by  Mai  in  his  edition  of  B.  Tisch- 
endorf gives  a  collation  of  the  differences,  N.  T. 
Praef.  cxlii.-iii.  [Tregelles  proposes  to  call  this 
MS.  L.] 

*  This  MS.  was  accurately  published  at  Rome 
in  1808  by  Vercellone  and  Cozza  in  connection 
with  their  edition  of  the  N.  T.  portion  of  the  Vat. 
MS.,  and  from  their  edition  by  Tischendorf  in  his 
Appendix  N.  T.  Vatica7ii,  1869.  A. 

*  P2.  See  above  under  B  (ii-)  The  text  of  this 
palimpsest  in  the  Apocalypse  is  more  valuable  than 
that  of  B2.  It  has  just  been  published  by  Tischen- 
dorf (1869).  A. 

29.  The  number  of  the  cursive  MSS.  {minus- 
cules) in  existence  cannot  be  accurately  calculated. 
Tischendorf  catalogues  about  500  of  the  Gospels, 
200  of  the  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles,  250  of  the 
Pauline  Epistles,  and  a  little  less  than  100  of  the 
Apocalypse  (exclusive  of  lectionaries);  but  this 
enumeration  can  only  be  accepted  as  a  rough  ap- 
proximation. Many  of  the  MSS.  quoted  are  only 
known  by  old  references ;  still  more  have  been  "  in- 
spected "  most  cursorily;  a  few  only  have  been 
thoroughly  collated.     In  this  last  work  the  Rev. 

clusively  that  the  Greek  words  are  only  a  translation 
ot'  the  Latin  title  which  the  scribe  found  in  his  Latin 
MS.,  in  which,  as  in  many  others,  the  apocrypha} 
epistle  CO  the  Laodiceans  was  found. 
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F.  H.  Scrivener  ( Collation  of  about  20  AfSS.  of 
the  Holy  Gospels,  Camb.  1853;  Cod.  Aug.,  etc., 
Carab.  1859)  has  labored  with  the  greatest  success, 
and  removed  many  common  errors  as  to  the  char- 
acter of  tlie  later  text**  Among  the  MSS.  which 
are  well  known  and  of  great  value  the  following  are 
the  most  important :  — 

A,.  Primary  Cursives  of  the  Gospels. 

1  (Act.  i. ;  Paul,  i.;  Basileensis,  K.  iii.  3). 
8»c.  X.  Very  valuable  in  the  Gospels.  Coll.  by 
Roth  and  Tregelles. 

33  (Act.  13;  Paul.  17;  Paris,  Bibl.  Imp.  14). 
Saec.  xi.    Coll.  by  Tregelles. 

59  (Coll.  Gonv.  et  Cai.  Cambr.).  Ssec.  xii.  Coll. 
hj  Scrivener,  1860,  but  as  yet  unpublished. 

69  (Act.  31;  Paul.  37;  Apoc.l4;  Cod.  Leices- 
trensis).  Ssec.  xiv.  The  text  of  the  Gospels  is 
especially  valuable.  Coll.  by  Treg.  1852,  and  by 
Scriv.  1855,  who  published  his  collation  in  Cod. 
Aug.  etc.,  1859. 

118  (Bodleian.  Miscell.  13:  Marsh  i.  24).  Saec. 
xiii.     Coll.  by  Griesbach,  Symb.  Cint.,  p.  ccii.  ff. 

124  (Caesar.  Vindob.  Nessel.  188).  Ssec.  xii. 
Coll.  by  Treschow,  Alter,  Birch. 

127  (Cod.  Vaticanus,  349).  Saec  xi.  Coll.  by 
Dirch. 

131  (Act.  70;  Paul.  77;  Apoc.  66;  Cod.  Vati- 
canus, 360).  Ssec.  xi.  Formerly  belonged  to  Al- 
dus Manutius,  and  was  probably  used  by  him  in 
his  edition.    Coll.  by  Birch. 

157  (Cod.  Urbino-Vat.  2).  Saec.  xii.  Coll.  by 
Birch. 

218  (Act.  65;  Paul.  57;  Apoc.  33;  Caesar. 
Vindob.  23).    Saec.  xiii.    Coll.  by  Alter. 

238,  259  (Moscow,  S.  Synod.  42,  45).  S«c.  xi. 
Coll.  by  Matthaei. 

262,  300  (Paris,  Bibl.  Imp.  53,  186).  Saec.  x. 
xi.    Coll.  (?)by  Scholz. 

346  (MUan,  ^w6ro«.  23).  Saec.  xii.  Coll.  (?) 
by  Scholz. 

2pe  (St.  Petersburg.  Petropol.  vi.  470).  Saec 
ix.    Coll.  by  Muralt.    (Transition  cursive.) 

cscr,  gscr,  (Lambeth,  1177,  528,  Wetstein,  71). 
Saec.  xii.    Coll.  by  Scrivener. 

pscr  (Brit.  Mus.  Burney  20).  Saec.  xiii.  Coll. 
by  Scrivener. 

wficr  (Cambr.  Coll.  SS.  Trin.  B.  x.  16).  Saec 
xiv.     Coll.  by  Scrivener. 

To  thesij  must  be  added  the  Evangelistarium 
(B.  M.  Burney,  22),  marked  y^cr,  collated  by  Scriv- 
ener.*   Plate  ii.  fig.  4.) 
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The  following  are  valuable,  but  need  careful  eaV 
lation :  <? 

13  (Paris,  Bib.  Imp.  50).  Coll.  1797.  S»c. 
xii.    (Cf.  Griesbach,  Symb.  Crit.  i.  pp.  clir.-clxvi. " 

22  (Paris,  Bibl.  Imp.  72).    Saec.  xi.  ' 

28  (Paris,  Bibl.  Imp.  379).    Coll.  Scholz. 

72  (Brit.  Mus.  Hari.  5647).    Sffic.  xi. 

106  (Cod.  Winchelsea).  Saec.  x.  Coll.  JacksoB 
(used  by  Wetstein),  1748. 

113,  114  (B.  M.  Ilarl.  1810,  5540). 

126  (Cod.  Guelpherbytanus,  xvi.  16).     Saec  xi. 

130  (Cod.  Vaticanus,  359).    Srec  xiii. 

209  (Act.  95;  Paul.  138;  Apoc  46;  Venice. 
Bibl.  S.  Marci  10).  Saec  xv.  The  text  of  tha 
Gospels  is  especially  valuable. 

225  (Vienna,  Bibl.  Imp.  Kollar.  9,  Forlos.  31 X 
Saec.  xii. 

372,  382  (Rome,  Vatican.  1161,  2070).  S«c. 
XV.,  xiii. 

405,  408,  409  (Venice,  S.  Marci,  i.  10,  14,  15). 
Saec.  xi.,  xii. 

B.  Primary  Cursives  of  the  Acts  and  Catholic 


Con. 


a  Mr.  Scrivener  has  kindly  furnished  me  with  the 
fcUowing  summary  of  his  catalogue  of  N.  T.  MSS., 
which  Is  by  far  the  most  complete  and  trustworthy 
tmuneratloa yet  made  {Plain  Introduction,  p.  225) :  — 


13=Gosp.  33,  Paul.  17. 

31  =  Gosp.  69  ( Codex  Leicesirerm$). 

65  =  Gosp.  218. 
73  (Paul.  80.    Vatican.  367).    Ssec.  xi. 

by  Birch. 

95,  96  (Venet.  10,  11).  Ssec.  xiv.  xi.  CoH.  by 
Rinck. 

180  (Argentor.  Bibl.  Sem.  M.).  CoU.  by 
Arendt. 

loti=p8cr  61  (Tregelles),  (Brit.  Mus.  Add. 
20,003).    Sffic  xi.  Coll.  by  Scrivener. 

ascr  (Lambeth,  1182).  Ssec.  xii.  Coll.  by 
Scrivener. 

cscr  (Lambeth,  1184).  Coll.  Sanderson  ap. 
Scrivener. 

The  following  are  valuable,  but  require  more 
careful  collation. 

5  (Paris,  Bibl.  Imp.  106). 

25,  27  (Paul.  31,  Apoc  7;  Paul.  33.  Brit.  Mas. 
Hari.  5537,  5620).  Cf.  Griesbach,  Symh.  CriU 
ii.  184,  185. 

29  (Paul.  35,  Genev.  20).     Siec.  xi.,  xii. 

36  {Coll.  Nov.  Oxon.). 

40  (Paul.  46,  Apoc.  12,  Alex.  Vatican.  179). 
Saec  xi.  Coll.  by  Zacagni. 

66  (Paul.  67). 

68  (Paul.  73,  Upsal).     Ssec.  xii.,  xL 

69  (Paul.  74,  Apoc.  30,  Guelph.  xvi.  7).  Saec 
xiv.,  xiii. 

81  (Barberini,  377).     Saec  xi. 
137  (Milan,  Ambros.  97).     Ssec  xi.,   Coll.  by 
Scholz. 

142  (Mutinensis,  243).     Saec.  xii.'* 


Epp. 


dospels 
^ct.  Cftth 
Paul  . 
Apoc.  .  .  . 
ISvangelistaria 
IpoBtolos  .     . 


Total 


Uncial. 

CnrBive. 

84 

601 

10 

229 

14 

283 

4 

102 

58 

183 

7 

65 

127 

1463 

Duplicates 
already 
deducted. 


64 


b  The  readings  marked  102  (Matt.  xxiv.-Merk  viii 
1)  which  were  taken  by  Wetstein  fron-  the  margin  of 
a  printed  copy,  and  said  to  Lave  been  derived  from  a 
Medicean  MS.,  cannot  have  been  derived  from  any 
other  source  than  an  imperfect  collation  of  B.  I  have 
noticed  85  places  in  which  it  is  quoted  in  St.  Mark, 
and  in  every  one,  except  ii.  22,  it  agrees  with  B.  In 
St.  Matthew  it  is  noticed  as  agreeing  with  B  70  times, 
while  it  differs  from  it  6  times.  These  few  variationi 
are  not  dififtcult  of  explanation. 

c  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  scholars  may  combine  U 
accomplish  complete  collations  of  the  MSS.  given  in 
these  lists.  One  or  two  summer  vacations,  wItt 
proper  cooperation,  might  accomplish  the  work. 

d  Three  other  MSS.,  containing  the  Cathol'ic  Epistle* 


1.  Brit  Mas.— Pap.  98.  pi     T 

no  TO yrHMoiKOYJuierht  tHiYnHHa 

•  /•  2.  Brit.  Mas.  —  Cod-  Alex.  — '  (St  John  i.  1-5. ) 

^      vZ^tsiAPXTtriNOAOrOCKAlOAonJCH 
^  Tl  I^OCXO  M  OMK  A.  I  eC  M  MOX  O  TO  jC  •  . 

ov*roCHMeMxi>xi-cii|»ocTOMeN 
TTXM'r^-&^ivvrovereMGTOf<xiXw» 

peiCKYT^overeMGnroovi^eeM 

OrerOMervier^AVTUJ2;ci>MMfv4 

l<A  iTTOcbcJUC  e  •^TH  C  KOTi  xd>  XI 
MCI  KAlHCKOXlXAVT^OOYiCAXe 

:5.  Brit.  Mus.  —  Add.  17,  21 1.  —  (St.  Luke  xx.  0,  10. ) 


=-*f-lf^ 


_  ri  V 

NoYc 

^      i 

SPECIMENS  Of   GREEK  ^ASS.  FROM  THE  1st  TO  THE  Vfth  CENTURY. 
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O    Primary  Cursives  in  the  Pauline  Epistle8. 

17  =  Gosp.  33. 

37  =  Go8p.  69  {Cod.  Letcestretisis). 

57  =  Gosp.  218. 

108,  109  =  Act.  95,  96. 

115,  116  (Act.  100,  101,  Mosqu.  Matt.  d.  f.). 

137  (Gosp.  263,  Act.  117,  Paris,  I3ibl.  Imp.  CI). 

The  following  are  valuable,  but  require  more 
»reful  collation. 

5  =  Act.  5. 

23  (I'aris,  Coislin.  28).  Ssec.  xi.  Descr.  by 
Montfaucon. 

31  (Brit.  Mus.  HarL  5,537)  =  18".  Apoc.  Saec. 
tiii. 

39  (A<;t.  33.    Oxford,  Coll.  Lincoln.  2). 

46  =t  Act.  40. 

47  (Oxford,  Bodleian.  Roe  16).  Ssec.  xi.  [Col- 
lated by  Tregelles  for  his  ed.  of  the  Greek  Test. 
Griesb.  Symb.  Crit.  i.  155  ff.  A.] 

55  (Act.  46.     Monacensis). 
67  (Act.  66.     Vindob.  Lambec.  34).     The  cor- 
rections are  especially  valuable. 

70  (Act.  67.     Vindob.  Lambec.  37) 

71  (Vindob.  Forlos.  19).     Saec.  xii. 
73  (Act.  68). 

80  (Act.  73.     Vatican.  367). 

177-8-9  (Mutin.). 

D.  Primary  Cursives  of  the  Apocalypse. 

7  =  leer  (Act.  25.  Brit.  Mus.  Hurl.  5,537). 
Saec.  xi.  Coll.  by  Scrivener. 

14  =  Gosp.  69  ( Cod.  Letcesfrensis). 

31  =  c8cr  (Brit.  Mus.  Ilarl.  5,678).  Saec.  xv. 
Coll.  by  Scrivener. 
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require  notice,  not  from  their  intrinsic  worth,  but 
from  their  connection  with  the  controversy  on  1  John 
V.  7.  8. 

34  (Gosp.  61,  Coll.  SS.  Trin.  Dublin,  Codex  Mont- 
fortianus).  Saec.  xv.,  xvi.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
this  was  the  Codex  Britannicus,  on  the  authority  of 
which  Erasmus,  according  to  his  promise,  inserted  the 
interpolated  words,  ev  T<a  oupai/o),  na-nqp,  Aoyo?  koL 
irvevfia  aytof,  koX  ovtol  ol  t.  e.  e.  Koi  r,  k.  ot  ja.  kv  t.  y. ; 
but  did  not  omit,  on  the  same  authority  (which  ex- 
actly follows  the  late  Latin  MSS.),  the  last  clause  of 
ver.  8,  Kal  oi  Tp.  —  eicrtV.  The  page  on  which  the 
verse  stands  is  the  only  glazed  page  in  the  volume. 
A  collation  of  the  MS.  has  been  published  by  Dr. 
Dobbin,  London,  1854. 

162  (Paul.  200.  Vat.  Ottob.  298.)  Saec.  xv.  A  Grasco- 
Latin  MS.  It  re;ids,  anb  toO  ovpavov,  iranfip,  Aoyos 
»cal  TTfeO/xa  ayiov  koX  ol  Tpeli  ets  to  ev  cion  (Tregelles, 
Horne^  p.  217).  Scholz  says  that  the  MS.  contains 
"  innumerable  transpositions,"  but  gives  no  clear  ac- 
count of  its  character. 

173  (Paul.  211.  Naples,  Bibl.  Borbon.)  Sssc.  xi. 
The  interpolated  words,  with  the  articles,  and  the  last 
clause  of  ver.  8,  are  given  by  a  second  hand  (Saec. 
xvi.). 

Codex  Ravianus  (110  Gosp.)  is  a  mere  transcript  of 
the  N.  T.  of  the  Complutensian  Polyglot,  with  varia- 
(ions  from  Erasmus  and  Stephens.  Comp.  Qriesbach, 
Symb.  Crit.  i.  clxxxi.-clxxxxii. 

a  The  accompanying  plates  will  give  a  good  idea  of 
the  different  forms  of  Biblical  Ok.  MSS.  For  permis- 
Bion  to  take  the  tracings,  from  which  the  engravings 
have  been  admirably  made  by  Mr.  Netherclift,  my 
Riacere  thanks  are  due  to  Sir  F.  Madden,  K.  H.  ;  and 
I  am  also  much  indebted  to  the  other  officers  of  the 
USS.  department  of  the  British  Museum,  for  the  help 
Vliich  they  gave  me  in  making  them. 

PI.  i.  fig.  1.  A  few  lines  from  the  Aoyo«  eirtrac^io? 
•f  Hyperides  (col.  9,  I.  4,  of  the  edition  of  Rev.  C. 
^abington),  a  papyrus  of  the  first  century,  or  not 
Boch   later.      Id   Mr.    Babington's    facsioiile    the  . 


38  (Vatican.  579).  S»;c.  xiii.  Coll.  by  B.  H. 
Alford. 

47  (Cod.  Dresdensis).  Saec.  xi.  ColL  by  Mal> 
thae' 

51  (Paris,  Bibl.  Imp.).     Coll.  by  Reiche. 

gscr  (Parham,  17).  Ssec.  xi.,  xii.  Coll.  b) 
Scrivener. 

mscr  (Middlehill)  =  87.  Saec.  xi.,  xiL  Coll 
by  Scrivener. 

The  following  are  valuable,  but  require  mow 
careful  collation. 


Paris.  Bibl.  Imp.  237). 
Bodleian.     Barocc.  3). 


2  (Act.  10.    Paul.  12. 
6  (Act.  23.     Paul.  28. 
Saec.  xii.,  xiii. 

11  (Act.  39.    Paul.  45). 

12  =  Act.  40. 

17,  19  (Ev.  35.  Act.  14.  Paul.  18;  Act  17 
Paul.  21.     Paris.  Coislin.  199,  205). 

28  (Bodleian,  Barocc.  48). 

36  (Vindob.  Forlos.  29).     Saec.  xiv. 

41  (Alex- Vatican.  68).     Saec.  xiv. 

46  =  Gosp.  209. 

82  (Act.  179.     Paul.  128.     Monac.  211). 

30.  Having  surveyed  in  outline  the  history  of 
the  transmission  of  the  written  text,  and  the  chief 
characteristics  of  the  MSS.«  in  which  it  is  pre- 
served, we  are  in  a  position  to  consider  the  extent 
and  nature  of  the  variations  which  exist  in  different 
copies.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  number 
of  these  exactly,  but  they  cannot  be  less  than  120,- 
000  in  all  (Scrivener,  Jniroduction,  3),  though  of 
these  a  very  large  proportion  consist  of  differences 


adscript  after  j/ojuw  is  omitted  wrongly.  It  is  in  fact 
partly  hidden  under  a  fibre  of  the  papyrus,  but  easily 
seen  from  the  side.  Two  characteristic  transcriptural 
errors  occur  in  the  passage  :  tw  toutw  rp6n<f  for  -nj 
TovTov  TpojTw,  and  (by  itacism,  §  31)  avveKovTat,  fo» 
avvekovTi. 

Fig.  2.  The  opening  verses  of  St.  John's  Gospel  firom 
the  Cod.  Alex.  The  two  first  lines  are  rubricated. 
The  specimen  exhibits  the  common  contractions,  QC, 
ANON,  and  an  example  of  itacism,  ^wpec's.  The  stop 
at  the  end  of  the  fifth  line,  ovSe  ev,  is  only  visible  in 
a  strong  light,  but  certainly  exists  there,  as  in  G  D  L, 
etc. 

Fig.  3.  A  very  legible  specimen  of  the  Nitrian  pal- 
impsest of  St.  Luke.  The  Greek  letters  in  the  original 
are  less  defined,  and  very  variable  in  tint :  the  Syriac 
somewhat  heavier  than  in  the  engraving,  which  is  on 
the  whole  very  faithful.  The  dark  lines  show  where 
the  vellum  was  folded  to  form  the  new  book  for  the 
writings  of  Severus  of  Antioch.  The  same  MSS.  con- 
tained fragments  of  the  Iliad,  edited  by  Dr.  Cureton, 
and  a  piece  of  Euclid. 

PI.  ii.  fig.  1.  Part  of  the  first  column  of  the  famom 
Ilarleian  Evangelistarium,  collated  by  Scrivener.  II 
is  dated  a.  d.  995  (Scrivener,  Cod.  Aug.  p.  xlviii.). 
The  letters  on  this  page  are  all  in  gold.  The  initial 
letter  is  illuminated  with  red  and  blue.  The  BIS.  is  a 
magnificent  example  of  a  service-book. 

Fig.  2.  From  Tischendorfs  valuable  MS.  of  the  Acta 
(61  Tregelles).  It  was  written  A.  D.  1014  (Scrivener, 
Cod.  Aug.  Ixix.).  The  specimen  contains  the  itacisms 
\p6vi)iv  {xpovov)  and  irei/Ti/covra. 

Fig.  3.  The  beginning  of  St.  John,  from.  Cod.  114 
of  the  Gospels  (Griesbach,  Symb.  Crit.  i.  p.  cxciii.),  a 
MS.  of  the  13th  cent. 

Fig.  4.  Part  of  the  beginning  of  St.  John,  from  the 
very  valuable  Evangelistarium  yscr  (Scrivener,  Col- 
lation, etc.,  pp.  1x1.  ff.).  The  initial  letter  of  the 
Gospel  is  a  rude  illumination.  The  MS.  bears  a  date 
1319;  but  Mr.  Scrivener  justly  doubts  whethlr  thJi 
is  in  the  hand  of  the  orijj^nal  scribe- 
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rf  spelling  and  isolated  aberrations  of  sci'ibes,^  and 
of  the  remainder  comparatively  few  alterations  are 
wifficiently  well  supported  to  create  reasonable 
doubt  as  to  the  final  judgment.  Probably  there 
are  not  more  than  lGOO-2000  places  in  which  the 
true  reading  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty,  even  if  we 
Include  in  this  questions  of  order,  inflexion,  and 
orthography:  the  doubtful  readings  by  which  the 
sense  is  in  any  way  affected  are  very  mucli  fewer, 
and  those  of  dogmatic  importance  can  be  easily 
numbered. 

31.  Various  readings  are  due  to  difTerent  causes: 
some  arose  from  accidental,  others  from  intentional 
•Iterations  of  the  original  text,  (i.)  Accidental  va- 
riations or  errata,  are  by  far  the  most  numerous 
dass,  and  admit  of  being  referred  to  several  obvious 
sources,  (a)  Some  are  errors  of  sonnd.  The  most 
frequent  form  of  this  error  is  called  Jiacism,  a  con- 
fusion of  different  varieties  of  the  I-sound,  by  which 
(oj,  v)  ri,  I,  et,  e,  etc,  are  constantly  interchanged.'' 
Other  vowel-changes,  as  of  o  and  co,  ov  and  u,  etc., 
occur,  but  less  frequently.  Very  few  MSS.  are 
wholly  free  from  mistakes  of  this  kind,  but  some 
abound  in  them.  As  an  illustration  the  following 
variants  occur  in  F2  in  Rom.  vi.  1-16:  1  ipev/LLSu; 
2  oTij/es,  eixei  (ert);  3  ayuoflrai  (-re);  5  iaS- 
uaida',  8  ayroddyofjLev ',  9  anodur^crKi,  fret;  11 
vfiis,  Koyi^eadai;  13  irapaariicrarai'i  14  etrrai 
(-re);  15  orej;  16  oX^arai,  orei,  TrapeicrToiveTai 
(irapKTToiveTf),  ea-rat,  inraKoierai.  An  instance 
of  fair  doubt  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  reading 
occurs  in  ver.  2,  where  (■fjacDfiev  may  be  an  error 
for  0](TOfxev,  or  a  real  variant.*^  Other  examples 
of  disputed  readings  of  considerable  interest  which 
involve  this  consideration  of  Itacism  are  found, 
Rom.  xii.  2,  orv(rx'nH-o.ri(€a6ai  -de;  xvi.  20,  avv 
Tpi}pei  -ai.  James  iii.  3,  d  Se  (?Se).  Kom.  v.  1, 
^X^'M^"*  eXO/Ue"  (cf-  vi.  15).  Luke  iii.  12,  14; 
John  xiv.  23;  Hebr.  vi.  3;  James  iv.  15  {iroiTjtrcofifv 
-OfMev)-  Matt,  xxvii.  60,  Kaivaj,  KevS.  John  xv. 
4,  /nflvrj,  fxfvri  (cf.  1  John  ii.  27).  Matt.  xi.  16, 
irepois,  eralpois.  Matt.  xx.  15,  ^,  el.  2  Cor. 
xii.  1,  Set,  5^.  1  Tim.  v.  21,  irpdaKXrimu, 
irp6<TKXi(Tiv.  1  Pet.  ii.  3,  ^.P^o't^s  6  Kvpios, 
XptfTrhs  6  Kvpios. 

To  these  may  be  added  such  variations  as  Slatt. 
xxvi.  29,  &c.  yeuniua,  yevvriixa.  2  Pet.  ii.  12, 
yeyevvTj/j.eya,  yeyeyr]fj.eva.  Matt.  i.  18;  Luke  i. 
14,  yevvTicris,  y'^eais.  Matt,  xxvii.  35,  BdWovres, 
fiaX6vTes.     1  Pet.  ii.  1,  (pe6voSy  <p6vos. 

32.  ()3)  Other  variations  are  due  to  errors  of 
tight.  These  arise  commonly  from  the  confusion 
of  similar  letters,  or  from  the  repetition  or  omission 
of  the  same  letters,  or  from  the  recurrence  of  a 
limilar  ending  in  consecutive  clauses  which  often 
eauses  one  to  be  passed  over  when  the  eye  mechan- 
ically returns  to  the  copy  (o/jLoioTeXevTOu)-  To 
these  may  be  added  the  false  division  of  words  in 
kranscribing  the  text  from  the  continuous  uncial 


n  The  whole  amount  is  considerably  less  in  number 
than  is  f:)und  in  the  copies  of  other  texts,  if  account 
be  taken  of  the  number  of  the  MSS.  existing.  Comp. 
Norton,  Genuineness  of  the  Gospels.  1.  p.  191  n. 

-  *  The  perpetual  interchange  of  at  and  e  (which 
were  pronounced  alike)  should  be  particularly  noted. 
«  The  spelling,"  says  Tregelles,  "  has  no  authority  at 
all  between  eo-rat  and  eare,  exere  and  exerai,  and 
limilar  words.  Even  if  every  MS.  should  agree  in  one 
ipelling,  ttiere  would  be  no  liberty  taken  by  any  who 
read  the  other;  since  these  vowels  and  diphthongs 
were  used  indiscriminately."  —  Introd.  to  the  Textutil 
OrU.qfthtN.  T.,  p.  51.  A. 
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writing     The  unc:.al  letters  ©,  O,  C,  E,  are  pecO' 

liarly  liable  to  confusion,  and  exan)ples  may  easil} 
be  quoted  to  show  how  their  similarity  led  to  mis- 
takes;  1  Tim.  iii.  18,  OC.  0C;  2  Cor.  ii,  3,  ^Xfl 
CXn;  Mark  iv.  22,  ^aN,  06AN,  OCAN. 

The  repetition  or  omission  of  similar  letters  may 
be  noticed  in  Matt.  xxi.  18,  EnANAFAmN, 
EnANArnN.  Lukex.  27;  Rom.  xiii.  9;  Tit.  ih  7; 
James  i.  27,  CLAYTON,  ^ATTON  (cf.  Tischdf. 
nd  Rom.  xiii.  9).  Luke  vii.  21,  EXAPI2ATO 
BAEHEIN,  EXAPI2ATO  TO  BAEHEIN.  Mark 
viii.  17,  2TNIETE,  2TNIETE  ETI.  Luke  ii.  38, 
(AYTH)  ATTH  TH  XIPA.  Matt.  xi.  23,  KA«f»AP- 
NAOTM  MH,  KA*APNAOTM  H.  1  Thess.  ii. 
7,  ErENH0HMEN  NHniOI,  ErENH0HMEN 
HniOL  Luke  ix.  49,  EKBAAAONTA  AAI- 
MONIA,  EKBAAAONTA  TA  AAIM.  Mark  xiv. 
35,  nPOCEAOnN,  nPOEAOnN.  2  Cor.  iii. 
10,  OY  AEA0HA2TAI,  OYAE  AEAOHA2TA1 
1  Pet.  iii.  20,  ADAH  EAEXETO,  AHEE- 
EAEXETO  [the  received  text  appears  to  be  a  mere 
conjecture  of  Erasmus. —A.].  Acts  x.  36,  TON 
AOrON  AnE2TEIAE,  TON  AOFON  ON  AHES- 
TEIAE.  Sometimes  this  cause  of  error  leads  to 
further  change:  2  Cor.  iii.  15,  HNIKA  AN  ANAFI- 
Nn2KHTAI,  HNIKA  ANAHNnSKETAI.''  Ex- 
amples  of  omission  from  llomoioteleuton  occur 
John  vii,  7  (in  T);  1  John  ii.  23,  iv.  3;  Apoc.  ix. 
1,  2,  xiv.  1;  Matt.  V.  20  (D).  Cf.  1  Cor.  xv.  25- 
27,  54  (Fg,  G3);  XV.  15  (Origen).  And  some  have 
sought  to  explain  on  this  principle  the  absence  from 
the  best  authorities  of  the  disputed  clause  in  Matt. 
X.  23,  and  the  entire  verses,  Luke  xvii.  36,  Matt. 
xxiii.  14. 

Instances  of  false  division  are  found,  Mark  xv.  6, 
hvirep  rJTOvvTO,  hu  irap-provyTO.  Phil.  i.  1,  avve- 
TricrKSTToiSy  cvv  ewiaKiiirois.  Matt.  xx.  23,  iAAois, 
oAV  oh.  Gal.  i.  9,  irpoeipTiKafxev,  irpoetprjKa 
jxeu.  Acts  xvii,  25,  Karh  irduTa,  Kol  rh  irdvra. 
In  a  more  complicated  example,  cpa  iv  ((rwr^pa 
'lyjffovv)  is  changed  mto  aptav  {awT-qpiav)  in  Acta 
xiii.  23 ;  and  the  remarkable  reading  of  Latin  au- 
thorities in  1  Cor.  vi.  20  et  portate  arose  from  con- 
founding 6.pa  T€  and  ipare.  In  some  places  the 
true  division  of  the  words  is  still  doubtful.  2  Cor. 
xii.  19,  rdSe  irdvra,  ra  5e  iravra.  Acts  xvii.  26, 
irpoffTeTuyiuLfVovs  Kaipovs,  trphs  rerayfievovs 
Kaipovs.  In  Cod.  Aug.  (F2)  the  false  divisions  of 
the  original  scribe  have  been  carefully  corrected  by 
a  contemporary  hand,  and  the  frequency  of  their 
occurrence  is  an  instructive  illustration  of  the  cor- 
ruption to  which  the  text  was  exposed  from  this 
source  (e.  g.  m  Gal,  i,  there  are  15  such  corrections, 
and  four  mistakes,  vv.  13,  16,  18  are  lefl  uncor- 
rected). Errors  of  breathing,  though  necessarily 
more  rare,  are  closely  connected  with  these:  Matt, 
ix.  18,  els  4\6ct)V,  elaeXBdiv.  John  ix.  30,  h 
rovTtf,  ev  roxJro.  Luke  vii.  12;  Rom.  vii.  10: 
1  Cor.  vii.  12,  aiirri,  avri].  Mark  xii.  31,  auTTj, 
avrf. 


c  The  readings  are  taken  from  Mr.  Scrivener's  ad- 
mirable transcript.  In  the  same  volume  Mr.  Scrivener 
has  given  valuable  summaries  of  the  frequency  of  the 
occurrence  of  the  different  forms  of  itacism  in  other 
MSS.  which  he  has  collated. 

(i  The  remarkable  reading  in  Matt,  xxvii.  17,  'Itjo-ov* 
BapaPfiav,  seems  to  have  originated  in  this  way 
YMINBAPABBAN  being  written  YMININBAPAB 
BAN,  and  hence  YMININ,  t.  e.  vfuy  'Iritrovv  (TreiBri 
lea.  €ui  loe.i. 


1.  Brit.  Miw.  —  Harl.  5508.  —  (St.  John  i.  1,2. 


pi.n 


TArfAVftrj^TnA&v 

HNn|OJTm;Hl,. 
O^TnH"N;(NAfXH 

2.  Brit.  iMus.  —Add.  20,003.  —  (Acts  xiii.  18-20.) 

8.  Brit.  Mus.  —  Hail.  5540.  —  (St.  John  i.  1-3.) 
4.  Brit.  Mus.  —  Burney  22.  —  (St.  John  i.  1,  2.) 
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There  are  yet  some  other  various  readings  which 
ire  errors  of  sight,  which  do  not  fall  under  any  of 
the  heads  already  noticed :  e.  g.  2  Pet.  i.  3,  iZic^ 
SJ^|7,  Sia  5J|77S.  2  Cor.  v.  10,  ra  5/&  rod  adtfia- 
Tos\  TO  XSia  Tov  crdfj.aTOS.'^  Kora.  xii.  13,  xpeiats, 
Hveiais.  Hebr.  ii.  9,  x^P^^y  X"/"''''  ^^)-  -'^"^ 
the  remarkable  substitution  of  xatpw  for  fcupt^  i» 
Rom.  xii.  11  seems  to  have  been  caused  by  a  lalse 
rendering  of  an  unusual  contraction.  The  same 
explanation  may  also  apply  to  the  variants  in  1  Cor. 
ii.  1,  fxaprvpioi',  fjivarinjiov.  1  Tim.  i.  4,  oIkovo- 
uiav,  olKoSofiiav,  olKoBofi-f]-^- 

33.  Other  variations  may  be  described  as  errors 
of  impression  or  memwy.  The  copyist  after  read- 
ing a  sentence  from  the  text  before  him  often  failed 
to  reproduce  it  exactly.  He  transposed  the  words, 
or  substituted  a  synonym  for  some  very  common 
term,  or  gave  a  direct  personal  tun;i  to  what  was 
objective  before.  Variations  of  order  are  the  most 
frequent,  and  very  commonly  the  most  puzzling 
questions  of  textual  criticism.  Examples  occur  in 
every  page,  almost  in  every  verse  of  the  N.  T. 
The  exchange  of  synonyms  is  chiefly  confined  to  a 
few  words  of  constant  use,  to  variations  between 
simple  and  compound  words,  or  to  changes  of  tense 
or  number:  \4yeiy,  elirelv,  (pduai,  \a\etu,  Matt, 
xii.  48,  XV.  12,  xix.  21;  Mark  xiv.  31;  John  xiv. 
10,  (fee;  iyelpo},  Sieyeipo)  Matt.  i.  24;  iyepdrivai, 
avcuTTrjvaii  Matt.  xvii.  9;  Luke  ix.  22 1  ixde^u, 
air€\de7v,  i^eAde7u,  Matt.  xiv.  25;  Luke  xxiii. 
33;  Acts  xvi.  39;  'I.  X.,  'Irjaovs,  Xpia-rds,  6 
Kvpios,  Hebr.  iii.  1;  1  Pet.  v.  10;  Col.  iii.  17; 
Acts  xviii.  25,  xxi.  13 ;  uirS,  airS,  e/c.  Matt.  vii.  4 ; 
Mark  i.  26,  viii.  31;  Kom.  xiii.  1,  <fec. ;  eSwKa, 
SeSwKo,  SiSa-'fii,  Luke  x.  19 ;  John  vii.  19,  xii.  49, 
&c. ;  sitiff.  and  plw.  INIatt.  iii.  8 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  1 ;  Matt, 
xxiv.  18.  The  third  form  of  change  to  a  more 
personal  exhortation  is  seen  constantly  in  the  Epis- 
tles in  the  substitution  of  the  pronoun  of  the  first 
person  (^/teis)  for  that  of  the  second  (y/ieTs):  1 
Pet.  i.  4,  10,  12,  &c.  To  these  changes  may  be 
added  the  insertion  of  pronouns  of  reference 
(avT6sy  etc.):  Matt.  vi.  4,  xxv.  17,  &c.;  fiaOriTai, 
IJLadriTal  auToG,  Matt.  xxvi.  36,  45,  56,  xxvii.  64, 
&c. ;  TTOTTjp,  TroTTjp  fiov,  John  vi.  65,  viii.  28,  <fec. 
And  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  the  constant 
insertion  of  connecting  particles  koI,  Se,  ydp,  o5v, 
is  not  as  much  due  to  an  unconscious  instinct  to 
supply  natural  links  in  the  narrative  or  argument, 
as  to  an  intentional  effort  to  give  greater  clearness 
to  the  text.  Sometimes  the  impression  is  more 
purely  mechanical^  as  when  the  copyist  repeats  a 
termination  incorrectly:  Apoc.  xi.  9  (C);  1  Thess. 
V.  4(V);  2  Pet.  iii.  7  (?).<» 

34.  (ii.)  Of  intentional  changes  some  affect  the 
expression,  others  the  substance  of  the  passage, 
(o- )  The  intentional  changes  in  language  are  partly 
changes  of  Hellenistic  forms  for  those  in  common 
use,  and  partly  modifications  of  harsh  construc- 
tions. These  may  in  many  cases  have  been  made 
unconsciously,  just  as  might  be  the  case  if  any  one 
now  were  to  transcribe  rapidly  one  of  the  original 
MS.  pages  of  Milton;  but  more  commonly  the 
later  scribe  would  correct  as  mere  blunders  dialectic 
peculiarities  which  were  wholly  strange  to  him. 
Thus  the  forms  TeaarepaKovra,  ipavvav,  ewafie- 
titrdti,  A€7ia>i/,  etc.,  ^KQa,  eTretra,  etc.,  and  the 


«  By  a  similar  change  Athanasius  {De  Incarn. 
ferbi^  6)  and  others  give  in  Wisd.  ii.  23,  Kar  elKova. 
rfc  I4tas  aiSionjTOs  for  the  reading  ttjs  Ifiia?  iSiottjtos. 

k  It  WM  apparently  by  a  similar  error  (Tregelles, 
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irregular  constructions  of  idv,  'orav,  are  removed 
almost  without  exception  from  all  but  a  few  MSS. 
Imperfect  constructions  are  completed  in  different 
ways:  Mark  vii.  2,  add.  ifxe^y^iavro,  or  Karfyvar 
aau;  Pom.  i.  32,  add.  ovk  iu6r]arav^  etc.;  2  Cor 
viii.  4,  add.  Sc^aa-Bai',  1  Cor.  x.  24,  adii  fKaaros, 
Apparent  solecisms  are  corrected:  SLitt.  v.  28, 
ouTTjs  for  auT-f)v]  xv.  32,  rjimepas  for  rjuepai',  Heb. 
iv.  2,  (TvyKeKepacr/xeuos  for  -fnvovs.  The  Apoca- 
lypse has  suffered  especially  from  this  grammatical 
revision,  owing  to  the  extreme  boldness  of  the  rude 
Hebraizing  dialect  in  which  it  is  written:  e.  g. 
Apoc.  iv.  1,  8,  vi.  11,  xi.  4,  xxi.  14,  &c.  Varia^ 
tions  in  the  orthography  of  proper  names  ought 
probably  to  be  placed  under  this  head,  and  in  some 
cases  it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  determine  the 
original  form  {'laKapiooT'n'i,  'IcKapicaQ,  ^Kapic&6i 
Na(apd,  -eO,  -ad,  -ar,  -ex). 

35.  (;8.)  The  changes  introduced  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  text  are  generally  additions,  borrowed 
either  from  parallel  passages  or  from  marginal 
glosses.  The  first  kind  of  addition  is  particularly 
frequent  in  the  Gospels,  where,  however,  it  is  often 
very  difficult  to  determine  how  far  the  parallelism 
of  two  passages  may  have  been  carried  in  the 
original  text.  Instances  of  unquestionable  inter- 
polation occur:  Luke  iv.  8,  xi.  4;  Matt.  i.  25,  v. 
44,  viii.  13,  xxvii.  35  (49);  Mark  xv.  28;  Matt, 
xix.  17  (compare  Acts  ix.  5,  6,  xxii.  7,  xxvi.  14). 
Similar  interpolations  occur  also  in  other  books: 
Col.  i.  14;  1  Pet.  i.  17;  Jude  15  (Rom.  xvi.  27); 
Apoc.  XX.  2;  and  this  is  especially  the  case  in 
quotations  from  the  LXX.,  which  are  constantly 
brought  into  exact  harmony  with  the  original  text: 
Luke  iv.  18,  19,  xix.  46;  Matt.  xii.  44,  xv.  8;  Heb. 
ii.  7,  xii.  20. 

Glosses  are  of  more  partial  occurrence.  Of  all 
Greek  MSS.  Cod.  Bezce  (D)  is  the  most  remarkable 
for  the  variety  and  singularity  of  the  glosses  which 
it  contains.  Examples  of  these  may  be  seen :  Matt. 
XX.  28;  Luke  v.  5,  xxii.  26-28;  Acts  i.  5,  xiv.  2. 
In  ten  verses  of  the  Acts,  taken  at  random,  the  fol- 
lowing glosses  occur:  Acts  xii.  1,  ey  rfj 'lovSaltf,; 
3,  T]  iirixeipriaris  iirl  tovs  inaTovs'-,  5,  iroW-i]  5e 
TTpoaevxh  ^v  eV  iKTevda  irepl  avrov',  7,  eVeo-Ti? 
rq}  Tl€TpCf}'i  10,  KaT€^r](Tau  rovs  C  fiad/xovs. 
Some  simple  explanatory  glosses  have  passed  into 
the  common  text:  Matt.  vi.  1,  i\er]/j,o(xvvr]v  for 
SiKcioavvriV,  Mark  vii.  5,  auiiTTOis  for  koivoIs', 
Matt.  V.  11,  i//eu5<^/xej/ot :  comp.  John  v.  4  (Luke 
xxii.  43,  44). 

36.  {y.)  INIany  of  the  glosses  which  were  intro- 
duced into  the  text  spring  from  the  ecclesiastical 
use  of  the  N.  T.,  just  as  in  the  Grospels  of  our  own 
Prayer-book  introductory  clauses  have  been  inserted 
here  and  there  (e.  g.  M  and  4th  Sundays  after 
Easter:  "Jesus  said  to  his  disciples").  Thesa 
additions  are  commonly  notes  of  person  or  place: 
Matt.  iv.  12,  xii.  25,  &c.,  6  'irjorovs  inserted ;  John 
xiv.  1,  Kai  elirev  ro7s  fxaQi]rais  avrov'-,  Acts  iii. 
11,  xxviii.  1  (cf.  Mill,  Prokgg.  1055-56).  Some- 
times an  emphatic  clause  is  added :  Matt.  xiii.  23, 
xxv.  29;  Mark  vii.  16;  Luke  viii.  15,  xii.  21,  & 
ix<»v  Sira  K.  T.  A. ,  Luke  xiv.  24,  iroWol  ydp 
elcriu  K\T\roi  k.  t.  A.  But  the  most  remarkable 
liturgical  insertion  is  the  doxology  in  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  Matt.  vi.  13 ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 

Horfie,  iv.  227)  that,  in  the  A.  V.  of  Hebr.  x.  23,  "the 
profession  of  our  faith "  stands  for  "  the  profesaion 
of  our  hope."  The  fckrmer  is  Tbuna  in  no  document 
whateTor. 
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Interpolated  verse  (Acts  viii.  37)  is  due  to  a  similar 
cause.  An  instructive  example  of  the  growth  of 
Buch  an  addition  may  be  seen  in  the  readings  of 
Luke  i.  56,  as  given  in  the  text  of  the  Gospel  and 
In  the  collections  of  ecclesiastical  hymns. 

37.  (8.)  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  various  read- 
ings noted  on  the  margin  are  incorporated  in  the 
text,  though  tills  may  he  reckoned  as  the  etFect  of 
ignorance  rather  than  design.  Signal  examples 
of  this  confusion  occur:  Matt.  xvii.  2G,  xxvi.  59, 
60  (D);  Kom.  vi.  12.  Other  instances  are  found, 
Matt.  V.  19;  Kom.  xiv.  9;  2  Cor.  i.  10;  1  Pet. 
iii.  8. 

38.  (e.)  The  number  of  readings  which  seem  to 
have  been  altered  for  distinctly  dogmatic  reasons  is 
extremely  small.  In  spite  of  the  great  revolutions 
in  thought,  feeling,  and  practice  through  which  the 
Christian  Church  passed  in  fifteen  centuries,  the 
copyists  of  the  N.  T.  faithfully  preserved,  according 
to  their  ability,  the  sacred  trust  committed  to 
them.  There  is  not  any  trace  of  intentional  re- 
vision designed  to  give  support  to  current  opinions 
(Matt.  xvii.  21 ;  Mai-k  ix.  29 ;  1  Cor.  vii.  5,  need 
scarcely  be  noticed).  The  utmost  that  can  be 
urged  is  that  internal  considerations  may  have 
decided  the  choice  of  readings:  Acts  xvi.  7,  xx. 
28;  Kom.  v.  U;  1  Cor.  xv.  51;  2  Co.  v.  7:  1  Tim. 
iii.  16 ;  1  John  v.  7,  in  Latin  copies ;  (Rom.  viii. 
11).  And  in  some  cases  a  feeling  of  reverence  may 
have  led  to  a  change  in  expression,  or  to  the  intro- 
duction of  a  modifying  clause:  Luke  ii.  33,  'Iojottj^ 
for  t  irar^p  aurov',  ii-  43,  'lojcr^^  Kal  r)  fi^rrip 
avrov  for  ol  yove7s  avrov'i  John  vii.  39,  oVvco  yap 
^v  iruevfia  SedofxevoV,  Acts  xix.  2  (D);  Gal.  ii. 
5;  Mark  xiii.  32,  om.  ovBe  6  vl6s  (cf.  Matt.  xxiv. 
36);  Matt.  v.  22,  achl.  dKri;  1  Cor.  xi.  29,  add. 
hva^icos  (Luke  xxii.  43,  44,  om.). 

But  the  general  effect  of  these  variations  is 
Bcarcely  appreciable;  nor  are  the  corrections  of 
assumed  historical  and  geographical  errors  much 
more  numerous:  JNlatt.  i.  11,  viii.  28,  rcpyearjucov] 
xxiii.  35,  om.  vlov  Bapaxiov',  xxvii.  9,  om.  'lepe- 
fiiov,  or  Zaxapiou;  Mark  i.  2,  eV  ro7s  irpo^T]- 
rais  for  iv  'H(r.  r^  irp.;  ii-  28,  om.  iir\  'A/8. 
&pX'fp*''^S'  '^'^^^"  '^'  ^^'  B7j0a)8apa;  v.  2,  ^v  54 
for  ^(TTt  8e;  vii.  8,  oviro}  for  oijK  (?);  viii.  57, 
recraepaKovra  for  ir^vTiiKovra,  xix.  14,  &pa  ^v 
ojy  rpirrt  for  '4kt71  ;  Acts  xiii.  33,  ry  SevTfptp  for 
T^  Trpciry. 

39.  It  will  be  obvious  from  an  examination  of 
the  instances  quoted  that  the  great  mass  of  various 
readings  are  simply  variations  in  form.  There  are, 
however,  one  or  two  greater  variations  of  a  ditTerent 
character.  The  most  important  of  these  are  John 
vii.  53 -viii.  12;    Mark  xvi.  9 -end;    Kom.   xvi. 
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25-27.  The  first  stands  quite  by  itself;  and  there 
seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  it  contains  an  authen* 
tic  narrative,  but  not  by  the  hand  of  St.  John 
The  two  others,  taken  in  connection  with  the  last 
chapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  suggest  the  possi* 
bility  that  the  apostolic  writings  may  have  under, 
gone  in  some  cases  authoritative  revision :  a  sup* 
position  which  does  not  in  any  way  affect  their 
canonical  claims:  but  it  would  be  impossible  to 
enter  upon  the  details  of  such  a  questioi  here. 

40.  Manuscripts,  it  must  be  remembered,  are 
but  one  of  the  three  sources  of  textual  criticism. 
The  versions  and  patristic  quotations  are  scarcely 
less  important  in  doubtful  cases."  But  the  texts 
of  the  versions  and  the  Fathers  were  themseh'M 
liable  to  corruption,  and  careful  revision  is  neces- 
sary before  they  can  be  used  with  confidence. 
These  considerations  will  suflRciently  show  how 
intricate  a  problem  it  is  to  determine  the  text  of 
the  N.  T.,  where  "  there  is  a  mystery  in  the  very 
order  of  the  words,"  and  what  a  vast  amount  of 
materials  the  critic  must  have  at  his  comraanA 
before  he  can  offer  a  satisfactory  solution.  It 
remains  to  inquire  next  whether  the  first  editors 
of  the  printed  text  had  such  materials,  or  were 
competent  to  make  use  of  them. 

II.  The  History  of  the  Printed  Text. 

1.  The  history  of  the  printed  text  of  the  N.  T. 
may  be  divided  into  three  periods.  The  first  of 
these  extends  from  the  labors  of  the  Complutensian 
editors  to  those  of  Mill :  the  second  from  Mill  to 
Scholz:  the  third  from  Lachmann  to  the  present 
time.  The  criticism  of  the  first  period  was  neces- 
sarily tentative  and  partial :  the  materials  available 
for  the  construction  of  the  text  were  few,  and  im- 
perfectly known :  the  relative  value  of  various  wit- 
nesses was  as  yet  undetermined ;  and  however  highly 
we  may  rate  the  scholarship  of  Erasmus  or  Beza, 
this  could  not  supersede  the  teaching  of  long  expe- 
rience in  the  sacred  writings  any  more  than  in  the 
writings  of  classical  authors.  The  second  period 
marks  a  great  progress:  the  evidence  of  MSS.,  of 
versions,  of  Fathers,  was  collected  with  the  greatest 
diligence  and  success:  authorities  were  compared 
and  classified :  principles  of  observation  and  judg- 
ment were  laid  down.  But  the  influence  of  the 
former  period  still  lingered.  The  old  "  received  " 
text  was  supposed  to  have  some  prescriptive  right 
in  virtue  of  its  prior  publication,  and  not  on  the 
ground  of  its  merits:  this  was  assumed  as  the 
copy  which  was  to  be  corrected  only  so  far  as  was 
absolutely  necessary.  The  third  period  was  intro- 
duced by  the  declaration  of  a  new  and  sounder 
law.     It  was  laid  down  that  no  right  of 


a  The  history  and  characteristics  of  the  Versions 
fcre  discussed  elsewhere.  It  may  be  useful  to  add  a 
short  table  of  the  Fathers  whose  works  are  of  the 
greatest  importance  for  the  history  of  the  text.  Those 
of  the  first  rank  arc  marked  by  [small]  capitals ;  the 
Latin  Fathers  by  itai>r.s. 


JuBtmus  M.,  c.  103-16a 
lUEN^us,  c.  120-190. 
IrencBi  Interpres,  c.  180. 
Tertullianvs  (Mar- 

cion),  c.  160-240. 
Clemens  Alex.,  t  c.  220." 
JRIGENES,  186-253. 
ffippolytus. 
CrPRiAyvs,  t  247. 
DionjBius  Alex.,  f  265. 


Petrus  Alex.,  t  3l3. 
Methodius,  t  c.  311. 
EosEBius  C^SAR.,  264-340, 
Atuanasius,  296-373. 
Cyrillus     Hierosol.,    815- 

386. 
Lucifer,  t  370. 
Ephraem  Syrus,  f  378. 
Basilics  Magnus,  329-379. 
HlKR  ONYMUS,  840-420. 


Ambrosius,  340-397. 

AMBROSIASTER.cM(i 
Victorinus,  c.  360. 
Chrysostomus,  347-407. 
DiDYMUS,  t  396. 
Epiphanius,  t  402. 
Rujinus,  c.  345-410. 
A  ue  us  TIN  us,  354-430. 
Theodorus  Mops.,  t  429. 
CYRUiUS  Alex.,  t  444. 
Hilarius,  t  449  [8681. 
Theodoretus,  393-458. 

a  •  Mr.  Westcott  has  liere  inndvertently  confounde* 
TheophylactiiB  Simocatta,  whose  writinps  are  ot'  no  iinpo* 
tance  in  textual  criticism,  with  the  celebrated  Greek  «""» 


Euthalius,  c.  450. 
CassiofJorus,  c.  468-566. 
Victor  Antiochenus. 
Theophylactus,  t  c.  628.a 
Andreas  (Apoc.),  c.  68&- 

700. 
Primasiiis  (Apoc.).  [c.  650. 
Johannes  Damascenus,  t 

c.  756. 
CEcumenius,  c.  950. 
Euthymius,  c.  1100. 


mentator  Theopliylact,  c.  1077. 
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rioQ  could  be  pleaded  against  evidence.  The  "  re- 
ceived ''  text,  as  such,  was  allowed  no  weight 
whatever.  Its  authority,  on  this  view,  must  depend 
solely  on  its  critical  worth.  From  first  to  last,  in 
minute  details  of  order  and  orthography,  as  well 
as  in  graver  questions  of  substantial  alteration,  the 
text  must  be  formed  by  a  free  and  unfettered  judg- 
ment. Variety  of  opinions  may  exist  as  to  the 
true  method  and  range  of  inquiry,  as  to  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  different  forms  of  testimony: 
all  that  is  claimed  is  to  rest  the  letter  of  the  N. 
T.  X)nipletely  and  avowedly  on  a  critical  and  not 
on  a  conventional  basis.  This  principle,  which 
\ee  ns,  indeed,  to  be  an  axiom,  can  only  be  called 
fn  question  by  supposing  that  in  the  first  instance 
the  printed  text  of  the  N.  T.  was  guarded  from 
the  errors  and  imperfections  which  attended  the 
early  editions  of  every  classical  text ;  and  next  that 
the  laws  of  evidence  which  hold  good  everywhere 
else  fail  in  the  very  case  where  they  might  be 
expected  to  find  their  noblest  and  most  fruitful 
application  —  suppositions  which  are  refuted  by  the 
whole  history  of  the  Bible.  Each  of  these  periods 
will  now  require  to  be  noticed  more  in  detail. 

(i.)  From  the  Complutensian  Polyglott  to  Milt. 

2.  The  Complutensvm  Puhjglott.  —  The  Latin 
Vulgate  and  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  O.  T.  had 
been  published  some  time  before  any  part  of  the 
original  Greek  of  the  N.  T.  The  Hebrew  text  was 
called  for  by  numerous  and  wealthy  Jewish  con- 
gr^ations  (Soncino,  1482-88),  the  Vulgate  satis- 
fied ecclesiastical  wants ;  and  the  few  Greek  scholars 
who  lived  at  the  close  of  the  15th  century  were 
hardly  likely  to  hasten  the  printing  of  the  Greek 
Testament.  Yet  the  critical  study  of  the  Greek 
text  had  not  been  wholly  neglected.  Laurentius 
Valla,  who  was  second  to  none  of  the  scholars  of 
his  age  (comp.  Russell's  Life  of  Bp.  Andrewes,  pp. 
282-310,  quoted  by  Scrivener),  quotes  in  one  place 
(Matt,  xxvii.  12)  three,  and  in  another  (.John  vii. 
29),  seven  Greek  MSS.  in  his  commentaries  on  the 
N.  T.,  which  were  published  in  1505,  nearly  half 
a  century  after  his  death  (Michaelis,  Introd.  ed. 
Marsh,  ii.  339,  340).  J.  Faber  (1512)  made  use  of 
five  Greek  MSS.  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  (Michaelis, 
p.  420.  Meanwhile  the  Greek  Psalter  had  been  pub- 
lished peveral  times  (first  at  Milan,  1481  ?),  and  the 
Hymns  of  Zacharias  and  the  Virgin  (Luke  i.  42- 
56,  68-80)  were  appended  to  a  Venetian  edition  of 
1486,  as  frequently  happens  in  MS.  Psalters.  This 
was  the  firat  part  of  the  N.  T.  which  was  printed 
in  Greek.  Eighteen  years  afterwards  (1504),  the 
first  six  chapters  of  St.  John's  Gospel  were  added 
to  an  edition  of  the  poems  of  Gregory  of  Nazian- 
EUg,    pubUshed   by  Aldus   (Guericke,  Einl.  §  41). 


a  "  Testari  possumus,  Pater  sanctissime  [i.  e.  Leo 
X.],  maximam  laboris  nostri  partem  ia  eo  praecipue 
(ili3M  versatam  ut  .  .  .  .  castigatissima  omni  ex  parte 
vetustissimaque  exemplaria  pro  archetypis  haberemus 
quorum  quiJem  tam  Hebraeorum  quam  Qrsecorum  ac 
liatinorum  multiplicem  copiam  variis  ex  locis  non  sine 
Bummo  labore  conquisivimus.  Atque  ex  ipsis  quidem 
Qraeca  Sanctitati  tuae  debemus :  qui  ex  ista  Apostolica 
Bibliotheca  antiquis.simos  turn  Veteris  turn  Novi  Tes- 
tamenti  codices  perquam  humane  ad  nos  misisti ;  qui 
nobis  in  hoc  negocio  maximo  fuerunt  adjumento " 
(Prol.  iii.  a).  And  again,  torn.  v.  Prcef. :  "  Illud  lec- 
torem  non  latoat  non  quaevis  exempt&ria  impressioni 
huic  archetypa  fuisse,  sed  antiquissima  emendatissima- 
que  ac  tantae  praeterea  vetustatis  ut  fidem  ei&  abrogare 
De&3  videatur  (Trpb?  SvctkoKov  elcai  roirapdnav  koI 
ty  sic]  quae  sanctisKimua  ia  Chnsco  pater  et 
134 
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But  the  glory  of  printing  the  first  Greek  Testament 
is  due  to  the  princely  Cardinal  Ximenes.  Thia 
great  prelate  as  early  as  1502  engaged  the  services 
of  a  number  of  scholars  to  superintend  an  edition 
of  the  whole  Bible  in  the  original  Hebrew  and 
Gi'eek,  with  the  addition  of  the  Chaldee  Targuro 
of  Onkelos,  the  LXX.  version,  and  the  Vulgate 
The  work  was  executed  at  Alcala  (Complutum), 
where  he  had  founded  a  university.  The  volume 
containing  the  N.  T.  was  printed  first,  and  was  com- 
pleted on  January  10,  1514.  The  whole  work  was 
not  finished  till  July  10,  1517,  about  four  months 
before  the  death  of  the  Cardinal.  Various  obstar 
cles  still  delayed  its  publication,  and  it  was  not  gen- 
erally circulated  till  1522,  though  Leo  X.  (to  whom 
it  was  dedicated)  authorized  the  publication  March 
22,  1520  (Tregelles,  Hist,  of  Printed  Text  of  N 
T. ;  Mill,  Prolegg.). 

The  most  celebrated  men  who  were  engaged  on 
the  N.  T.,  which  forms  the  fifth  volume  of  the  en- 
tire work,  were  Lebrixa  (Nebrissensis)  and  Stunica. 
Considerable  discussion  has  been  raised  as  to  the 
MSS.  which  they  used.  The  editors  describe  these 
generally  as  "  copies  of  the  greatest  accuracy  and 
antiquity,"  sent  from  the  Papal  Library  at  Kome; 
and  in  the  dedication  to  Leo  acknowledgment  is  made 
of  his  generosity  in  sending  MSS.  of  both  "  the  Old 
and  N.  T."  «  Very  little  time,  however,  could  have 
been  given  to  the  examination  of  the  Koman  MSS. 
of  the  N.  T.,  as  somewhat  less  than  eleven  months 
elapsed  between  the  election  of  Leo  and  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Complutensian  Testament;  and  it  ia 
remarkable  that  while  an  entry  is  preserved  in  the 
Vatican  of  the  loan  and  return  of  two  MSS.  of  part* 
of  the  LXX.,  there  is  no  trace  of  the  transmission 
of  any  N.  T.  MS.  to  Alcala  (Tischd.  .V.  T  1859, 
p.  Ixxxii.  n.).  The  whole  question,  however,  is  now 
rather  of  bibliographical  than  of  critical  interest. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  copies,  from  what- 
ever source  they  came,  were  of  late  date,  and  of  the 
conmion  type.^  The  preference  which  the  editors 
avow  for  the  Vulgate,  placing  it  in  the  centre  column 
in  the  0.  T.  "  between  the  Synagogue  and  the  East- 
ern Church,  tanquara  duos  hinc  et  inde  latrones," 
to  quote  the  well-known  and  startling  words  of  the 
preface,  "  medium  autem  Jesum  hoc  est,  Komanam 
sive  Latinam  ccclesiam  "  (vol.  i.  f.  iii.  b.),  has  sub- 
jected them  to  the  charge  of  altering  the  Greek  text 
to  suit  the  Vulgate.  But  except  in  the  famous  inter- 
polation and  omission  in  1  .John  v.  7,  8,  and  some 
points  of  orthography  (BeeA^ejSou^,  BeA^oA, 
Tischdf.  p.  Ixxxiii.),  the  charge  is  unfounded 
(Marsh,  on  Michaelis  ii.  p.  851,  gives  the  literature 
of  the  controversy).  The  impression  was  limited 
to  six  hundred  copies,  and  as,  owing  to  the  delays 


dominus  noater  Leo  X.  pontifex  maxinius  huic  insli- 
tuto  favere  cupiens  ex  Apostolica  Bibliotheca  educta 
misit." 

b  One  MS.  is  specially  appealed  to  by  Stunica  in  hio 
controversy  with  Erasmus,  the  Corl.  Rhodiensis,  but 
nothing  is  known  of  it  which  can  lead  to  its  identifi- 
cation. The  famous  story  of  the  destruction  of  MSS. 
by  the  fire-work  maker,  as  useless  parchments,  has 
been  fully  and  clearly  refuted.  All  the  MSS.  of  Xi- 
menes which  were  used  for  the  Polyglott  are  now  at 
Madrid,  but  there  is  no  MS.  of  any  part  of  the  Ok 
Test,  among  them  (Tregelles,  Hist,  of  Printed  Text, 
pp.  12-18).  The  edition  has  many  readings  in  common 
with  the  Laudian  MS.  numbered  51  Gosp.,  32  Acts,  38 
Paul  (Mill.  Proleg.  1090,  1438-38).  Many  of  the  pecu- 
liar  readings  are  collected  by  Mill  {Proleg.  1092-1  )9f») 
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which  occurred  between  the  printing  and  publica.- 
tion  of  the  book,  its  appearance  was  forestalled  by 
that  of  the  edition  of  Erasmus,  the  Complutensian 
N.  T.  exercised  comparatively  small  influence  on 
Liter  texts,  except  in  tlie  Apocalypse  (comp.  §  3). 
The  chief  editions  which  follow  it  in  tlie  main,  are 
those  of  riantin,  Antwerp,  1564-1G12  ;  Geneva, 
1609-1632;  Mainz,  1753  (Keuss,  Gesch.  d.  N.  T. 
§  401;  I^  Long,  lUbliuik.  Sacra,  ed.  Masch.  i.  191- 
195);  Mill  regretted  that  it  was  not  accepted  as 
the  standard  text  {Proleg.  1115);  and  has  given 
a  long  list  of  passages  in  which  it  offers,  in  his 
opinion,  better  readings  than  the  Stephanie  or  El- 
zevirian texts  (Prolcfj.  1098-1114). 

3.  T/ie  editions  of'  Erasmus.  —  The  history  of 
the  edition  of  EiiASJius,  which  was  the  first  pub- 
liahed  edition  of  the  N.  T.,  is  happily  free  from  all 
obscurity,  lirasmus  had  paid  considerable  attention 
to  the  study  of  the  N.  T.  when  he  received  an  ap- 
plication from  Froben,  a  printer  of  Basle  with  whom 
he  was  acquainted,  to  prepare  a  Greek  text  for  the 
press.  Froben  was  anxious  to  anticipate  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Complutensian  edition,  and  the  haste 
with  which  the  work  of  Erasmus  was  completed, 
shows  that  little  consideration  was  paid  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  textual  criticism.  The  request  was  made 
on  April  17,  1515,  while  Erasmus  was  in  England. 
The  details  of  the  printing  were  not  settled  in  Sep- 
tember in  the  same  year,  and  the  whole  work  was 
finished  in  February,  1516  (Tregelles,  Jlisi.  if 
Printed  Text,  19,  20).  The  work,  as  Erasmus 
afterwards  confessed,  was  done  in  reckless  haste 
("praecipltatum  verius  quam  editum."  Comp.  E/)p. 
V.  26;  xii.  19),  and  that  too  in  the  midst  of  other 
heavy  literary  labors  {Ep.  i.  7.  Comp.  Wetstein, 
Prolegg.  pp.  166-67) .«  The  MSS.  which  formed 
the  basis  of  his  edition  are  still,  with  one  exception, 
preserved  at  Basle ;  and  two  which  he  used  for  the 
press  contain  the  corrections  of  Erasmus  and  the 
printer's  marks  (Michaelis,  ii.  220,  221).  The  one 
is  a  MS.  of  the  Gospels  of  the  16th  century  of  the 
ordinary  late  type  (marked  2  Gosp.  in  the  cata- 
logues of  MSS.  since  Wetstein);  the  other  a  IMS. 
of  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles  (2  Acts,  Epp.),  some- 
what older,  but  of  the  same  general  character.^ 
Erasmus  also  made  some  use  of  two  other  Basle 
MSS.  (1  Gosp.;  4  Acta,  Epp.);  the  former  of  these 
is  of  great  value,  but  the  important  variations  from 


o  A  marvelous  proof  of  haste  occurs  on  the  title- 
page,  in  which  he  quotes  "  Vulgarius "  among  the 
chief  fathers  whose  authority  he  followed.  The  uame 
was  lormed  from  the  title  of  the  see  of  Theophylact 
(Bulgaria),  and  Theophylact  was  converted  into  an 
epithet.  This  "  Vulgarius  "  is  quoted  on  Luke  xi.  35, 
and  the  name  remained  unchanged  in  subsequent 
editions  (Wetstein,  Froleg.  169). 

b  According  to  Mill  (Proleg.  1120),  Erasmus  altered 
the  text  in  a  little  more  than  fifty  places  in  the  Acts, 
and  in  about  two  hundred  places  in  the  Epistles,  of 
which  changes  all  but  about  forty  were  improvements. 
Specimens  of  the  corrections  on  the  margin  of  the  MS. 
are  given  by  Wetstein  {Proleg.  p.  56,  ed.  Lotze).  Of 
these  seveml  were  simply  on  the  authority  of  the  Vul- 
gate, one  of  which  (Matt.  ii.  11,  eipov  for  elBov)  has 
retained  its  place  in  the  received  text. 

c  The  reading  in  the  received  text,  Mark  vi.  15,  rj 
Mi  el<;  tQjv  npo4>t]riav,  in  place  of  a>?  el?  r^v  npo^riToov, 
is  a  change  introduced  by  Erasmus  on  the  authority 
of  this  MS.,  which  has  been  supported  by  pome  slight 
additional  evidence  since.  Mill  {Froleg.  §§  1117,  18) 
•cates  that  Erasmus  used  the  uncial  Basle  MS.  o*"  tue 
Sotpels  (E),  "  correcting  it  rightly  in  about  sixty-eight 
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1  the  common  text  which  it  offers,  made  hira  giupeel 
that  it  had  been  altered  from  the  I^tin.^^  For  Um 
Apocalypse  he  had  only  an  imperfect  MS.  which 
belonged  to  Keuchlin.'^  The  last  six  verses  were 
wanting,  and  these  he  translated  from  the  Latin/ 
a  process  which  he  adopted  in  other  places  where  it 
was  less  excusable.  The  received  text  contains  two 
memorable  instances  of  this  bold  interpolation. 
The  one  is  Acts  viii.  37,  which  Erasmus,  as  he  says, 
found  written  in  the  uiargin  of  a  Greek  MS.  though 
it  was  wanting  in  that  which  he  used :  the  other  is 
Acts  ix.  5,  6,  cK\rip6v  aoi  —  avaoTriQi  for  a\Kk 
aydcrTrj6h  which  has  been  found  as  yet  in  no 
Greek  MS.  whatsoever,  though  it  is  still  perpet- 
uated on  the  ground  of  Erasnms'  conjecture.  13ut 
he  did  not  insert  the  testimony  of  the  heavenly  wit- 
nesses (1  John  V.  7),  an  act  of  critical  faithfulnesi 
which  exposed  him  to  the  attacks  of  enemies.  Among 
these  was  Stunica — his  rival  editor — and  when 
argument  failed  to  silence  calumny,  he  promised  to 
insert  the  words  in  question  on  the  authority  of 
any  one  Greek  MS.  The  edition  of  Erasmus,  like 
the  Complutensian,  was  dedicated  to  Leo  X.;  and 
it  is  a  noble  trait  of  the  generosity  of  Cardinal  Xi- 
menes,  that  when  Stunica  wished  to  disparage  the 
work  of  Erasnms  which  robbed  him  of  his  well- 
earned  honor,  he  checked  him  in  the  words  of 
Moses,  *'I  would  that  all  might  thus  prophesy," 
Num.  xi.  29  (Tregelles,  p.  19).  After  his  first  edi- 
tion was  published  Erasmus  continued  his  labors  on 
the  N.  T.  {Ep.  iii.  31);  and  in  March,  1519,  a  second 
edition  appeared  which  was  altered  in  about  400 
places,  of  which  Mill  reckons  that  330  were  im- 
provements {Prole y (J.  §  1134).  But  his  chief  labor 
seems  to  have  been  spent  upon  the  Latin  version, 
and  in  exposing  the  "solecisms"  of  the  common 
Vulgate,  tlie  value  of  which  he  completely  misun- 
derstood (comp.  Mill,  Pro%r;.  1124-1133 )y  These 
two  editions  consisted  of  3,300  copies,  and  a  third 
edition  was  required  in  1522,  when  the  Complu- 
tensian Polyglott  also  came  into  circulation.  In 
this  edition  1  John  v.  7  was  inserted  for  the  first 
time,  according  to  the  promise  of  Erasmus,  on  the 
authority  of  the  "  Codex  Britannicus  "  {i.  e.  Cod. 
3Iontfortianus),  in  a  form  which  obviously  betrays 
its  origin  as  a  clumsy  translation  from  the  Vulgate 
("  ne  cui  foret  causa  calumniandi,"  Apol.  ad  Stuni- 
cam,  ad  loc.).fi'    The  text  was  altered  in  about  118 


places,  wrongly  in  about  fifty  seven."  This  opinion 
has  been  refuted  by  Wetstein  {Proleg.  p.  50).  The 
MSS.  was  not  then  at  Basle  :  "  Hicce  codex  Basileonsi 
Academise  dono  datus  est  anno  1559  "  (Lotze  ad  Wet. 
stein,  /.  e.). 

d  *  This  MS.  has  been  recently  discovered  by  P. 
Delitzsch  and  carefully  collated  with  the  text  of  Eras- 
mus, who,  it  appears,  did  not  use  the  MS.  itself  for  hli 
edition  of  the  Apocalypse,  but  only  an  inaccurate  tran- 
script of  it.  See  Delitzsch,  Handsckri/llic/u  Funde,  2 
Uefte,  Leipz.  1861-62.  A. 

e  Traces  of  this  unauthorized  retranslation  remain 
in  the  received  text :  Apoc.  xxii.  16,  opdpifo;.  17. 
e\0€  (bis) ;  ekOeTia  ;  AajUjSai/eVw  to.  18.  (rvfifxapTvpovfiiu 
yap,  enKTiOr}  Trpo?  ravTa.  19.  a^taipjj  ^l^Aov,  an-b  /Si^Aov 
T.  ^.  Some  of  these  are  obvious  blunders  in  rendering 
from  the  Latin,  and  jet  they  are  consecrated  by  use. 

/  Luther's  Geruian  version  was  made  from  this  text 
(Reuss,  Gesc/i.  d.  H.  S.  §  400  [471,  3e  Ausg.])  One  con- 
jecture of  Erasmus  1  Pet.  iii.  20,  aTra^  efeSe'xcTo,  eup» 
ported  by  no  MS.,  passed  from  this  edition  into  the 
received  text. 

g  In  the  course  of  the  controversy  on  this  passagt 
the  Cod.   Vatic.  B  was  appealed  to  (1521).    Some  yean 
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^acefl  (Mill,  Prole gg.  1138).  Of  these  corrections 
36  were  borrowed  from  an  edition  published  at 
Venice  in  the  office  of  Aldus,  1518,  which  was 
taken  in  the  main  from  the  first  edition  of  Erasmus, 
even  so  as  to  preserve,  errors  of  the  press,  but  yet 
differed  from  it  in  about  200  ))lace.s,  partly  from 
error  and  partly  on  MS.  authority  (Mill,  §  1122). 
This  edition  is  further  remarkable  as  giving  a  few 
(19)  various  readings.  Three  other  early  editions 
give  a  text  formed  from  the  second  edition  of  Eras- 
mus and  the  Aldine,  those  of  [Gerbelius  at]  Hage- 
nau,  1521,  of  Cephalseus  at  Strasburg,  1524,  of  Bebe- 
lius  at  Baale  [1524],  1531.  Erasmus  at  length  ob- 
tained a  copy  of  the  Complutensian  text,  and  in  his 
fourth  edition  in  1527,  gave  some  various  readings 
from  it  in  addition  to  those  which  he  had  already 
noted,  and  used  it  to  correct  his  own  text  in  the 
Apocalypse  in  90  places,  while  elsewhere  he  intro- 
duced only  16  changes  (Mill,  §  1141).  His  fifth 
and  last  edition  (1535)  differs  only  in  4  places  from 
the  fourth,  and  the  fourth  edition  afterwards  be- 
came the  basis  of  the  received  text.  This,  it  will 
be  seen,  rested  on  scanty  and  late  Greek  evidence, 
without  the  help  of  any  versions  except  the  Latin, 
which  was  itself  so  deformed  in  common  copies,  as 
not  to  show  its  true  character  and  weight. 

4.  Tlie  editions  of  Stephens.  —  The  scene  of  our 
history  now  changes  from  Basle  to  Paris.  In  1543, 
Simon  de  Colines  (Colin.eus)  published  a  Greek 
text  of  the  N.  T.,  corrected  in  about  150  places  on 
fresh  IklS.  authority.  He  was  charged  by  Beza 
with  making  changes  by  conjecture ;  but  of  the  ten 
examples  quoted  by  Mill,  all  but  one  (Matt.  viii. 
33,  oTrai/Ta  for  Trctj/ro)  are  supported  by  MSS.,  and 
four  by  the  Parisian  jNIS.  lief/.  85  (119  Gospp.).« 
The  edition  of  Colinaeus  does  not  appear  to  have 
obtained  any  wide  influence.  Not  long  after  it  ap- 
peared, II.  Estienne  (Stephanus)  published  his 
first  edition  (1546),  which  was  based  on  a  collation 


ater  (15.34)  Sepulveda  describes  the  MS.  in  a  letter  to 
Erasmus,  giving  a  general  description  of  its  agreement 
with  the  Vulgate,  and  a  selection  of  various  readings. 
In  reply  to  this  Erasmus  appeals  to  a  supposed /aet/Ms 
cwn  GrcBcis,  made  at  the  Council  of  Florence,  1439,  in 
accordance  with  which  Greek  copies  were  to  be  altered 
to  agree  with  the  Latin ;  and  argues  that  B  may  have 
been  so  altered.  When  Sepulveda  answers  that  no 
Buch  compact  was  made,  Erasmus  i-eplies  that  he  had 
heard  from  Cuthbert  [Tonstall]  of  Durham  that  it  was 
agreed  that  the  Greek  MSS.  should  be  corrected  to 
harmonize  with  the  Litin,  and  took  the  statement  for 
granted.  Yet  on  this  simple  misunderstanding  the 
credit  of  the  oldest  MSS.  has  been  impugned.  The 
Influence  of  the  idea  in  ''  fcerJus  cum  GrcEcis  "  has 
survived  all  belief  in  the  fact  (Tregelles,  Home,  iv.  pp. 
xv.-xvii.) 

a  An  examination  of  the  readings  quoted  from 
Coli-iaeus  by  Mill  shows  conclusively  that  he  used  Cod. 
119  of  the  Gospels,  10  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  (8  of  the 
Actd,  the  MS.  marked  la  by  Stephens),  and  probably 
88  of  the  Gospels  and  5  of  the  Catholic  Epistles.  The 
readings  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  2,  1  Pet.  v.  2,  2  Pet.  iii.  17, 
aeem  to  be  mere  errors,  and  are  apparently  supported 
by  no  authority. 

b  This  edition  and  its  counterpart  (1549)  are  known 
as  the  "  O  mirijicam  ='  edition,  from  the  opening  words 
of  the  preface  :  "  0  mirificam  regis  nostrl  optimi  et 
praestantissimi  principis  liberalitatem,"  in  allusion  to 
the  new  font  of  small  Greek  type  which  the  king  had 
ordered  to  be  cut,  and  which  was  now  used  for  the 
|rst  time. 

"  The  Complutensian  influence  on  these  editions 
\aB  been  over-estimated.     In  the  last  verses  of  the 
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of  MSS.  in  the  Royal  Library  with  the  Compluten- 
sian text.**  He  gives  no  detailed  description  of  th« 
MSS.  which  he  u.sed,  and  their  character  can  only 
be  discovered  by  the  quotation  of  their  readings, 
which  is  given  in  the  third  edition.  According  to 
Mill,  the  te.xt  differs  from  the  Complutensian  in 
581  places,  and  in  198  of  these  it  follows  the  last 
edition  of  Erasnms.  The  former  printed  texts  are 
abandoned  in  only  37  places  in  favor  of  the  MSS., 
and  the  Erasmian  reading  is  often  preferred  to  that 
supported  by  all  the  other  Greek  authorities  with 
which  Stephens  is  known  to  have  been  acquainted : 
e.  (/.  Matt.  vi.  18,  viii.  5,  ix.  5,  &C.''  A  second 
edition  very  closely  resembling  the  firet  both  in 
form  and  text,  having  the  same  preface  and  the 
same  number  of  pages  and  lines,  was  published  in 
1549;  but  the  great  edition  of  Stephens  is  that 
known  as  the  Regin,  published  in  1550.^^  In  this 
a  systematic  collection  of  various  readings,  amount- 
ing, it  is  said,  to  2194  (Mill,  §  1227),  is  given  for 
the  first  time ;  but  still  no  consistent  critical  use 
was  made  of  them.  Of  the  autliorities  which  he 
quoted  most  have  been  since  identified.  They  were 
the  Complutensian  text,  10  MSS.  of  the  Gospels, 
8  of  the  Acts,  7  of  the  Catholic  l"2pistles,  8  of  the 
Pauline  Epistles,  2  of  the  Apocalypse,  in  all  15 
distinct  MSS.  One  of  these  was  the  Codex  Bczcb 
(D).  Two  have  not  yet  been  recognized  (comp. 
Griesbach,  N.  T.  ff.  xxiv.-xxxvi.).  The  collations 
were  made  by  his  son  Henry  Stephens;  but  they 
fail  entirely  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  exact 
criticism.  The  various  readings  of  D  alone  in  the 
Gospels  and  Acts  are  more  than  the  whole  number 
given  by  Stephens;  or,  to  take  another  example, 
while  only  598  variants  of  the  Complutensian  are 
given,  Mill  calculates  that  700  are  omitted  {Prole gg. 
§  1226 ).«  Nor  was  the  use  made  of  the  materials 
more  satisfactory  than  their  quality.  Less  than 
thirty  changes  were  made  on  MS.  authority  (Mill, 


Apocalypse  (§  8)  they  follow  what  Erasmus  supplied 
and  not  any  Greek  authority  "  (Tregelles). 

c  Stephens'  own  description  of  his  edition  cannot 
be  received  literally.  "  Codices  nacti  aliquot  ipsa 
vetustatis  specie  pene  adorandos,  quorum  copiam  nobis 
bibliotheca  regia  tacile  suppeditabit,  ex  iis  ita  hunc 
nostrum  recensuimus,  ut  nuUam  omnino  litteram  secus 
esse  pateremur,  quam  pliires  iiqve  meliores  libn\  tan- 
qiiain  testes,  comprobarent.  Adjuti  praeterea  sumus 
cum  aliis  (/.  e.  Erasmi)  tum  vero  Complutensi  editione, 
quam  ad  vetustissimos  bibliothecae  Leonis  X.  Pont, 
codices  excudi  jusserat  HLspan.  Card.  Fr.  Simenius : 
quos  cum  nostris  miro  consensu  saepissime  convenire 
ex  ipsa  coUatione  deprehendimus  "  (Pref.  edit.  1546-9). 
In  the  preface  to  the  third  edition,  he  says  that  h» 
used  the  same  16  copies  for  these  editions  as  for  that 

d  «f  Novum  Jesu  Christi  D.  N.  Testamentum.  Ex 
Bibliotheca  Regia.  Lutetise.  Ex  oSicina,  Robertl 
Stephani  typographi  regii,  regiis  typis.  MDL."  In 
this  edition  Stephens  simply  says  of  his  "  16  copies," 
that  the  first  is  the  Complutensian  edition,  the  second 
( Codex  Btzoi)  ''  a  most  ancient  copy,  collated  by  friends 
in  Italy  ;  3-8, 10.  15,  copies  from  the  Royal  Library ; 
caetera  sunt  ea  quae  undique  corrogare  licuit"  (Pref.). 

e  *  According  to  Scrivener  (IntrorJ.  p.  300),  the  Com- 
plutensian differs  from  Stephens'  third  edition  in  more 
than  2.300  places,  in  which  it  is  cited  correctly  only 
y.-i  times,  falsely  58  times,  and  in  more  than  1,690 
places  ^uot  including  itacisms  and  mere  errata)  the 
variation  is  not  noted.  Scrivener  has  given  in  the 
same  work  (pp.  349-368)  a  full  collation  of  the  Com- 
plutensian  N.  T.  with  the  Elzevir  edition  of  1624.  Tb« 
text  of  the  Complutensian  has  been  carefully  reprinted 
by  Grata,  Tubing,  1821,  new  ed.,  Mentz,  1827.       A 
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1228);  and  except  in  the  Apocalypse,  which  follows 
the  Coniplutensian  text  most  closely,  "  it  hardly 
ever  deserts  the  last  edition  of  ICrasnius  "  (Tregel- 
les).  Numerous  instances  occur  in  which  Stephens 
deserts  his  former  text  and  all  his  MSS.  to  restore 
an  Erasmian  reading.  Mill  quotes  the  following 
examples  among  others,  which  are  the  most  inter- 
esting, because  they  have  passed  from  the  Stephanie 
text  into  our  A.  V.:  Matt.  ii.  11,  eZpov  for  dSou 
(without  the  authority  of  any  Greek  MS.,  as  far  as 
I  know,  though  Scholx  says  "c?//?j  codd.  viultis  "), 
iii.  8,  KapTTovs  a^lovs  for  Kapnhy  &^iou.  Mark  vi. 
33  (uhl  oi  o-x^\oi:  xvi.  8  odd.  raxv.  Luke  vii.  3! 
add.  efjre  Se  6  Kvpios.  <lohn  xiv.  30  add.  tovtov. 
Acts  V.  23  (((/(/.  e|w.  Kom.  ii.  5  oni.  Kal  before 
liKaioKpiaias.  .lames  v.  9,  KaraKpid^re  for 
Kpi6T}T€.  rrescriplJori  as  yet  occupied  the  place 
of  evidence;  and  it  was  well  that  the  work  of  the 
textual  critic  was  reserved  for  a  time  when  he 
could  command  trustworthy  and  complete  colla- 
tions. Stephens  published  a  fourth  edition  in  1551 
(Geneva),  which  is  only  remarkable  as  giving  for 
the  first  time  the  present  division  into  verses. 

5.  The  editions  of  Beza  and  Elzevir.  —  Nothing 
can  illustrate  more  clearly  the  deficiency  among 
scholars  of  the  first  elements  of  the  textual  criticism 
of  the  N.  T.  than  the  annotations  of  Beza  (155G). 
This  great  divine  obtained  from  H.  Stephens  a 
copy  of  the  N.  T.  in  which  he  had  noted  down 
various  readings  from  about  twenty-five  MSS.  and 
from  the  early  editions  (Cf.  Marsh,  on  Michaelis, 
ii.  858-60),  but  he  used  the  collection  rather  for 
exegetical  than  for  critical  purposes.  Thus  he 
pronounced  in  favor  of  the  obvious  interpolations 
in  Matt.  i.  11;  John  xviii.  13.  which  have  conse- 
quently obtained  a  place  in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V., 
and  elsewhere  maintained  readings  which,  on  crit- 


a  The  edition  of  Beza  of  1589  and  the  third  of 
Stephens  may  be  regarded  as  giving  the  fundamental 
Greek  text  of  the  A.  V.  In  the  following  passages  in 
the  Gospels  the  A.  V.  differs  from  Stephens,  and  agrees 
(rith  Beza :  — 

Matt.  ix.  33,  om.  ort.     Yet  this  particle  might  be 
omitted  in  translation. 
"     xxi.  7,  eTreKd0L<j-au  for  eirfKaGia-ev, 
^^     xxiii.  13,  14,  transposed  in  Steph. 
Hark  vi.  29,  om.  tw. 

u     viii.  24,  w?  SevSpa  for  on  ws  SevSpa. 
u     ix.  40,  rifiMv  for  vfiwVf  "  against  most  MSS." 
as  Beza  remarks. 
Luke  I.  35,  add  ix  crow  (not  in  the  1st  ed). 
"      ii.  22,  avrj)?  for  avTwv. 
«     X.  22,  o;n.  Kal  o-Tpa(^els  —  et7re.    Yet  given  in 

marg.,  and  noticed  by  Beza. 
u     XV.  26,  om.  avrov. 
«     xvii.  36,  add  verse.     The  omission  noticed  in 

marg.  and  by  Beza. 
u     XX.  31,  add  koL.     So  Beza  1st  ed.,  but  not  3d 
(by  error?) 
fohn  xiii.  31,  ore  ovv  e^rj\.6e.     "  Against  all  the  old 
MSS."  (Beza). 
«  xviii.  24,  add  ovv. 
h  ith^rs  it  agrees  with  Stephens  against  Beza :  — 
Matt-  i.  23,  KoXeaova-i  for   KoKfcrei^.     The   marg. 
may  be  intended  to  give  the  other  read- 
ing- 
44     XX.  15,  ei  for  fj. 
Mark  xvi.  20,  add  'Afii^p  at  the  end. 
John  iv.  5,  Sv^ap  for  Six^p. 
John  XTiii.  20,  navTore  for  nivToOep      *'  So  in  the 

old  MSS  "  (Beza). 
In  other  parts  of  the  N.  T.  I  have  noticed  the  fol- 
xjn^iitg  passages  in  which   the  A .  Y.  agrees  with  the 
)ext  of  Beza'8  edition  of  1589  ajtalnst  Stephens  (Act! 
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ical  grounds,  are  wholly  indefensible :  Matt.  \u  17 
Mark  iii.  10,  xvi.  2.  'Jhe  interpolation  in  Apoo. 
xi.  11,  /col  6  &yy(\os  flar-f^Kfi  has  passed  into 
the  text  of  the  A.  V.  'I'he  Greek  text  of  Beza 
(dedicated  to  Queen  Elizabeth)  was  printed  by  H. 
Stephens  in  16G5,  and  again  in  1570;  but  his 
chief  edition  was  the  third,  printed  in  1582,  which 
contained  readings  from  the  Codices  Bezos  and 
Claromontonus.  The  reading  followed  by  the  text 
of  A.  V.  in  Kom.  vii.  6  (.&iroeap6yTOs  for  ijro- 
davSvTes),  which  is  supported  by  no  Greek  MS. 
or  version  whatever,  is  due  to  this  edition.  Other 
editions  by  Beza  appeared  in  1588-89,  1598,  and 
his  (third)  text  found  a  wide  currency.^  Among 
other  editions  which  were  wholly  or  in  part  based 
upon  it,  those  of  the  Elzevirs  alone  require  to 
be  noticed.  The  first  of  these  editions,  famous  for 
the  beauty  of  their  execution,  was  published  at 
Leyden  in  1024.  It  is  not  known  who  acted  aa 
editor,  but  the  text  is  mainly  that  of  the  third 
edition  of  Stephens.  Including  every  minute  va- 
riation in  orthography,  it  differs  from  this  in  278 
places  (Scrivener,  N.  T.  Cambr.  1860,  p.  vi.).  In 
these  cases  it  generally  agrees  with  Beza,  mere 
rarely  it  differs  from  both,  either  by  typographical 
errors  (Matt.  vi.  34,  xv.  27 ;  Luke  x.  0  add.  6,  xi. 
12,  xiii.  19;  John  iii.  6)  or  perhaps  by  manuscript 
authority  (Matt,  xxi  v.  9,  om.  ruv',  Luke  vii.  12, 
viii.  29;  John  xii.  17,  on)-  In  the  second  edition 
(Leyden,  1633)  it  was  announced  that  the  text  wag 
that  which  was  universally  received  (iextum  ergo 
habes  nunc  ab  omnibus  receptum),  and  the  declara- 
tion thus  boldly  made  was  practically  fulfilled. 
From  this  time  the  Elzevirian  text  was  generally 
reprinted  on  the  continent,  and  that  of  the  third 
edition  of  Stephens  in  England,  till  quite  recent 
times.     Yet  it  has  been  shown  that  these  text* 


xvii.  25,  xxi.  8,  xxii.  25,  xxiv.  13,  18 ;  Rom.  vii.  6 
(note),  viii.  11  (note),  xii.  11,  xvi.  20  ;  1  Cor.  v.  11, 
XV.  31 ;  2  Cor.  iii.  1,  vi.  15,  vii.  12,  16,  xi.  10  ;  Col.  i. 

1  [2?],  24,  ii.  10  [13?] ;  1  Thess.  ii.  15 ;  2  Thess.  ii.  4; 
Tit.  ii.  10  ;  Hebr.  ix.  2  (note) ;  James  ii.  18  (note),  iv. 
13,  15,  V.  12 ;  1  I»et.  i.  4  (note);  2  Pet.  iii.  7 ;  1  John 
i.  4,  ii.  23  (in  italics),  iii.  16 ;  2  John  3  ;  3  John  7  ; 
Jude  24  ;  Apoc.  iii.  1,  v.  11,  vii.  2,  10,  14,  viii.  11,  xl, 
1,  2,  xiii.  3,  xiv.  18,  xvi.  14,  xvii.  4.  On  the  other 
hand  the  A.  V.  agrees  with  Stephens  again?t  Beza, 
Acts  iv.  27,  xvi.  17,  xxv.  6  (note),  xxvi.  8 ;  Rom.  v. 
17  ;  1  Cor.  iii.  3,  vii.  29,  xi.  22,  x.  38  (error  of  press  ?} ; 

2  Cor.  iii.  14  ;  Gal.  iv.  17  (note) ;  Phil.  i.  23 ;  Tit.  U. 
7 ;  Ilebr.  x.  2 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  21,  iii.  21 ;  2  Pet.  ii.  12 ; 
Apoc.  iv.  10,  ix.  5,  xii.  14,  xiv.  2,  xviii.  6,  xix.  1.  The 
enumeration  given  by  Scrivener  {A  Supplement  to  the. 
Authorized  Version,  pp.  7,  8)  differs  slightly  from  this, 
which  includes  a  few  more  passages  ;  other  passages 
are  doubtful :  Acts  vii.  26,  xv.  32,  xix.  27  ;  2  Cor.  xi. 
1,  xiii.  4  ;  Apoc.  Iv.  S.  xviii.  16.  In  other  places.  Matt, 
ii.  11,  X.  10 ;  John  |  viii.  6,  xii.  26,  xvi.  25  A.  V.  ed. 
1611,]  xviii.  1 ;  Acts  xxv'i.  29 ;  2  Pet.  i.  1,  they  fol 
low  neither.  In  James  iv.  15,  ^ri<Toy.ev  seems  to  be  a 
conjecture.  [No ;  A.  V.  follows  «  Ed.  St.  2.  Wechel 
prob.  Erasmo."  See  Wetstein.  — A.]  The  additional 
notes  on  readings.  Matt.  i.  11,  xxvi.  26  ;  Mark  ix.  16 ; 
Luke  ii.  38 ;  John  xviii.  13  ;  Acts  xxv.  6 ;  Eph.  vi.  9 ; 
James  ii.  18 ;  2  Pet.  ii.  2,  11,  18 ;  1  John  ii.  28 ;  8 
John  8,  all  come  from  Beza. 

*  In  the  following  passages,  Acts  xxi.  8  ;  Apoc.  vii. 
2, 14,  xvii.  4  ;  1  Pet.  ii.  21  (^/nii/,  tJ/oiIi/),  Apoc.  ix.  5, 
xii.  14,  xiv.  2,  xviii.  6,  xix.  1,  the  statements  ab0T» 
do  not  apply  to  the  text  of  Beza's  edition  of  1588-89 
In  1  Pet.  ii.  21  the  A.  V.  follows  Bezas  ed.  of  1589 
against  Stephens  in  adding  <cai,  cren.  —  Mr.  Westcott^ 
enumeration  is  by  no  means  complete.  A. 
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irere  substantial!}'  formed  on  late  MS.  authority, 
without  the  help  of  any  complete  collations  or  of 
»ny  readings  (except  of  D)  of  a  first  class  MS., 
without  a  good  text  of  the  Vulgate,  and  without 
the  assistance  of  oriental  versions.  Nothing  short 
of  a  miracle  could  have  produced  a  critically  pure 
text  from  such  materials  and  those  treated  without 
any  definite  system.  Yet,  to  use  Bentley's  words, 
which  are  not  too  strong,  «<  the  text  stood  as  if  an 
apostle  were  K.  Stephens'  compositor."  Habit 
hallowed  what  was  commonly  used,  and  the  course 
of  textual  polemics  contributed  not  a  little  to  pre- 
serve without  change  the  common  field  on  which 
oontrovei'sialists  were  prepared  to  engage. 

(ii.)  From  Mill  to  Sclioh.  —  6.  The  second  period 
of  the  history  of  the  printed  text  may  be  treated 
with  less  detail.  It  was  influenced,  more  or  less, 
throughout  by  the  textiis  recejHus,  though  the  au- 
thority of  this  provisional  text  was  gradually  shaken 
by  the  increase  of  critical  materials  and  the  bold 
enunciation  of  principles  of  revision.  The  first 
important  collection  of  various  readmgs  —  for  that 
of  Stephens  was  too  imperfect  to  deserve  the  name 
—  was  given  by  Walton  in  the  6th  volume  of  hit 
Polyglott.  The  Syriac,  Arabic,  JEthiopic,  and 
Persian  versions  of  the  N.  T.,  together  with  the 
readings  of  Cod.  Alex.,  were  printed  in  the  5th 
volume  together  with  the  text  of  Stephens.  To 
these  were  added  in  the  6th  the  readings  collected 
by  Stephens,  others  from  an  edition  by  Wechel  at 
Frankfort  (1597),  the  readings  of  the  Codices  Bezce 
and  Clftromont.y  and  of  fourteen  other  MSS.  which 
had  been  collated  under  the  care  of  Archbp.  Ussher. 
Some  of  these  collations  were  extremely  imperfect 
(Scrivener,  Cod.  Aug.  p.  Ixvii.;  Iniroiiuciion,  p. 
148),  as  appears  from  later  examination,  yet  it  is 
not  easy  to  overrate  the  importance  of  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  testimony  of  the  oriental  versions  side 
by  side  with  the  current  Greek  text.  A  few  more 
MS.  readings  were  given  by  Curcell.eus  (de 
Courcelles)  in  an  edition  published  at  Amsterdam, 
1658,  &c.,  but  the  great  names  of  this  period  con- 
tinue to  be  those  of  Englishmen.  The  readings 
of  the  Coptic  and  Gothic  versions  were  first  given 
in  the  edition  of  (Bp.  Fell)  Oxford,  1675;  ed. 
Gregory,  1703 ;  but  the  greatest  service  which  Fell 
rendered  to  the  criticism  of  the  N.  T.  was  the 
liberal  encouragement  which  he  gave  to  Mill.  The 
work  of  Mill  (Oxon.  1707 ;  Amstelod.  [also  Roter- 
od.]  ed.  Kiister,  1710;  other  copies  have  on  the 
title-page  1723,  1746,  &c.)  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  N.  T.  text.  There  is  much  in  it 
which  will  not  bear  the  test  of  historical  inquiry, 
much  that  is  imperfect  in  the  materials,  much  that 
ii  crude  and  capricious  in  criticism,  but  when  every 
drawback  has  been  made,  the  edition  remains  a 
iplendid  monument  of  the  labors  of  a  life.  The 
work  occupied  Mill  about  thirty  years,  and  was 
finished  only  a  fortnight  before  his  death.  One 
great  merit  of  Mill  was  that  he  recognized  the  im- 
portance of  each  element  of  critical  evidence,  the 
\^timony  of  MSS.  versions  and  citations,  as  well 
as  internal  evidence.  In  particular  he  asserted  the 
claims  of  the  Latin  version  ai.d  maintained,  against 
nmch  opposition,  even  from  his  patron  Bp.  Fell, 
the  great  value  of  patristic  quotations.  He  had 
also  a  clear  view  of  the  necessitv  of  forming  a  gen- 
eral estimate  of  the  character  of  each  authority, 
Kid  described  in  detail  those  of  which  he  made  use. 
At  the  same  time  he  gave  a  careful  analysis  of  the 
origin  and  history  of  previous  texts,  a  labor  which, 
>ven  now,  has  in  many  jparts  not  been  superseded. 
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But  while  he  pronounced  decided  judgments  on 
various  readings  both  in  the  notes  and,  without 
any  reference  or  plan,  in  the  Prolegomena,  he  did 
not  venture  to  introduce  any  changes  into  the 
printed  text.  He  repeated  the  Stephanie  text  of 
1550  without  any  intentional  change,  and  from  hii 
edition  this  has  passed  (as  Mill's)  into  general  use 
in  England.  His  caution,  however,  could  not  save 
him  from  vehement  attacks.  The  charge  which 
was  brought  against  Walton"  of  unsettling  the 
sacred  text,  was  renewed  against  IMill,  and,  unhap- 
pily, found  an  advocate  in  Whitby  (Examen  ra- 
riantium  lectionum  J.  Millii  S.  T.  P.  annexed  tc 
his  Annotations),  a  man  whose  genius  was  worthy 
of  better  things.  The  30,000  various  readings 
which  he  was  said  to  have  collected  formed  a  com- 
mon-place with  the  assailants  of  the  Bible  (Bentley, 
Remrtrks,  iii.  348-358,  ed.  Dyce).  But  the  work 
of  Mill  silently  produced  fruit  both  in  England  and 
Germany.  Men  grew  familiar  with  the  problemi 
of  textual  criticism  and  were  thus  prepared  to  meet 
them  fairly. 

7.  Among  those  who  had  known  and  valued 
Mill  was  R.  Bentlky,  the  greatest  of  Enghsh 
scholars.  In  his  earliest  work  {Epist.  ad  J.  Mil- 
Hum,  ii.  362,  ed.  Dyce),  in  1691,  Bentley  had 
expressed  generous  admiration  of  the  labors  of 
Mill,  and  afterwards,  in  1713,  in  his  Remarks, 
triumphantly  refuted  the  charges  of  impiety  with 
which  they  were  assailed.  But  Mill  had  only 
"  accumulated  various  readings  as  a  promptuary  to 
the  judicious  and  critical  reader;  "  Bentley  would 

"  make  use  of  that  promptuary and  not 

leave  the  reader  in  doubt  and  suspense"  {Answer 
to  Remarks,  iii.  503).  With  this  view  he  an- 
nounced, in  1716,  his  intention  of  publishing  an 
edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  on  the  authority 
of  the  oldest  Greek  and  Latin  MS.,  "  exactly  as  it 
was  in  the  best  examples  at  the  time  of  the  Council 
of  Nice,  so  that  there  shall  not  be  twenty  words 
nor  even  particles'  difference  "  (iii.  477  to  Archbp. 
Wake).  Collations  were  shortly  afterwards  under- 
taken both  at  Paris  (including  C)  and  Rome  (B), 
and  Bsntley  himself  spared  neither  labor  nor 
money.  In  1720  he  published  his  Proposals  and 
a  Specimen  (Apoc.  xxii.).  In  this  notice  he  an- 
nounces his  design  of  publishing  "  a  new  edition 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  ....  as  represented  in 
the  most  ancient  and  venerable  MSS.  in  Greek 
and  Roman  (?)  capital  letters."  In  this  way  "he 
believes  that  he  has  retrieved  (except  in  a  verj 
few  places)  the  true  exemplar  of  Origen  .... 
and  is  sure  that  the  Greek  and  Latin  MSS.,  by 
their  mutual  assistance,  do  so  settle  the  original 
text  to  the  smallest  nicety  as  cannot  be  performed 
now  in  any  classic  author  whatever."  He  pur- 
posed to  add  all  the  various  readings  of  the  first 
five  centuries,  "  and  what  has  crept  into  any  copies 
since  is  of  no  value  or  authority."  The  proposals 
were  immediately  assailed  by  Middleton.  A  vio- 
lent controversy  followed,  but  Bentley  continued 
his  labors  till  1729  (Dyce,  iii.  483).  After  that 
time  they  seemed  to  have  ceased.  Tlie  troubles 
in  which  Bentley  was  involved  render  it  unneces- 
sary to  seek  for  any  other  explanation  of  the  sus- 
pension of  his  work.  The  one  chapter  which  he 
published  shows  clearly  enough  that  he  was  pre- 
pared to  deal  with  variations  in  his  copies,  and 


a  Especially  by  the  great  Puritan  Owen  in  hia  Con 
siderations.  Walton  replied  with  severitj  in  The  Com 
aiderator  coru  deted. 
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there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  concluding  that 
the  disagreement  of  his  ancient  codices  caused  him 
to  abandon  the  plan  which  he  had  proclaimed  with 
undoubtinj^  confidence  (Scrivener,  Cod.  Aug.  p. 
xix.)-  A  complete  account  of  Bentley's  labors  on 
the  N.  T.  is  prepared  for  publication  (1861)  by  the 
Rev.  A.  A.  Ellis,  under  the  title  Benikii  Critica 
Sacra.     [Published  in  1862.  —  A.] 

8.  The  conception  of  iJentley  was  in  advance 
botk  of  the  spirit  of  his  age  and  of  the  materials 
at  his  command.  Textual  criticism  was  forced  to 
undergo  a  long  discipline  before  it  was  prepared  to 
follow  out  his  principles.  During  this  time  Ger- 
man scholars  hold  the  first  place.  Foremost  among 
these  was  Bexgel  (1687-1752),  who  was  led  to 
study  the  variations  of  the  N.  T.  from  a  devout 
■ense  of  the  infinite  value  of  every  divine  word. 
His  merit  in  discerning  the  existence  of  families 
of  documents  has  been  already  noticed  (i.  §  12); 
but  the  evidence  before  him  was  not  sufficient  to 
show  the  paramount  authority  of  the  most  ancient 
witnesses.  His  mcst  important  rule  was,  ProcUvi 
so'iptioni  prcestat  ardua  ;  but  except  in  the  Reve- 
lation he  did  not  venture  to  give  any  reading 
which  had  not  been  already  adopted  in  some  edi- 
tion (Prodronms  N.  T.  Or.  recte  cauteqiie  ador- 

nandl,  1725;  Nov.    Testam 1734;  Appa- 

ratm  criticus^  ed.  2da  cura  P.  D.  Burk,  1763). 
But  even  the  partial  revision  which  Bengel  had 
made  exposed  him  to  the  bitterest  attacks;  and 
Wetstein,  when  at  length  he  published  his  great 
edition,  reprinted  the  received  text.  'J'he  labors 
of  Wetstein  (1693-1754)  formed  an  important 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  N.  T.  While  still 
very  young  (1716)  he  was  engaged  to  collate  for 
Bentley,  and  he  afterwards  continued  the  work  for 
himself.  In  1733  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Basle, 
his  native  town,  from  theological  differences,  and 
his  Greek  Testament  did  not  appear  till  1751-52 
at  Amsterdam.  A  first  edition  of  the  Prolego- 
mena h:iA  been  published  previously  in  1730;  but 
the  principles  which  he  then  maintained  were  after- 
wards much  modified  by  his  opposition  to  Bengel 
(comp.  Preface  to  N.  T.  cura  Gerardi  de  Tra- 
iecto,  ed.  2^^,  1735)."  The  great  service  which 
Wetstein  rendered  to  sacred  criticism  was  by  the 
collection  of  materials.  He  made  nearly  as  great 
an  advance  on  Mill  as  ^lill  had  made  on  those  who 
preceded  him.  But  in  the  use  of  his  materials  he 
showed  little  critical  tact ;  and  his  strange  theory 
of  the  Ladntzation  of  the  most  ancient  MSS. 
proved  for  a  long  time  a  serious  drawback  to  the 
Boand  study  of  the  Greek  text  {Prolegomena,  ed. 
«emler,  1766,  ed.  Lotze,  1831). 

9.  It  was  the  work  of  Giuesbach  (1745-1812) 
to  place  the  comparative  value  of  existing  docu- 


a  Gerhard  von  Maestricht's  N.  T.  first  appeared  in 
1711,  with  a  selection  of  various  readings,  and  a  series 
of  canons  composed  to  justify  the  received  text.  Some 
of  these  canons  deserve  to  be  quoted,  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  bold  assertion  of  the  claims  of  the  printed 
text)  &s  such. 

Cm.  ix  "  Umis  codex  non  facit  variantem  lectionem 
.  .  modo  recepta  lectio  sit  secundum  analogiam 
fideV  .   .  . 

Can.  X  "  Ncque  rfwo  codices  faciunt  variantem  lec- 
ionem  .  .  .  contra  receptam.  et  editam  et  sani  sensus 
tetionein  .      maxime  in  omittendo "... 

Can.  XIV  "  Versiones  etiaiQ  antiquissim«  ab  editis  et 
^anuscriptls  difiFerentw  .  ostendiint  oscitantiam 
bterpretifi 
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ments  in  a  clearer  light.  The  time  was  now 
when  the  results  of  collected  evidence  might  l)e  ael 
out;  and  Griesbach,  with  singular  sagacity,  cour* 
tesy,  and  zeal,  devoted  his  life  to  the  work.  Hi» 
first  editions  {Synopsis,  1774;  Nov.  Test.  ed.  1, 
1777-75)  were  based  for  the  most  part  on  thecritL 
cal  collections  of  Wetstein.  Not  long  afterward* 
MATTH.^a  published  an  edition  based  on  the  accu- 
rate collation  of  Moscow  MSS.  {N.  T.  ex  Codd. 
Mosquensibus  ....  Riga,  1732-88,  12  vols.;  ed. 
2da,  1803-1807,  3  vols.).  These  new  materials 
were  further  increased  by  the  collections  of  Alter 
(1786-87),  Birch,  Adler,  and  Moldenhawer  (1788- 
1801),  as  well  as  by  the  labors  of  Griesbach  himself. 
And  when  Griesbach  published  his  second  edition 
(1796-1806,  3d  ed.  of  vol.  i.  by  D.  Schulz,  1827) 
he  made  a  noble  use  of  the  materials  thus  placed 
in  his  hands.  His  chief  error  was  that  he  altered 
the  received  text  instead  of  constructing  the  text 
afresh;  but  in  acuteness,  vigor,  and  candor  he 
stands  below  no  editor  of  the  N.  T.,  and  his  judg- 
ment will  always  retain  a  peculiar  value.  In  1805 
he  published  a  manual  edition  with  a  selection  of 
readings  which  he  judged  to  be  more  or  less  wor- 
thy of  notice,  and  this  has  been  often  reprinted 
(comp.  Symbolcs  Criticce,  1785-1793  ;  Ojntscula^ 
ed.  Gabler,  1824-25;  Commentarius  Ciilicus,  1798- 
1811;  White's  Criseos  Griesbachiance  .  .  .  Synop- 
sis, 1811). 

10.  The  edition  of  Scholz  contributed  more 
in  appearance  than  reality  to  the  furtherance  of 

criticism  {N.  T.  ad  fidem  test,  crit 1830- 

1836).  This  laborious  scholar  collected  a  greater 
mass  of  various  readings  than  had  been  brought 
together  before,  but  his  work  is  very  inaccurate, 
and  his  own  collations  singularly  superficial.  Yet 
it  was  of  service  to  call  attention  to  the  mass  of 
unused  MSS.;  and,  while  depreciating  the  value 
of  the  more  ancient  MSS.,  Scholz  himself  showed 
the  powerful  influence  of  Griesbach's  principles  by 
accepting  frequently  the  Alexandrine  in  preference 
to  the  Constantinopolitan  reading  (i.  §  14.  Comp. 
Biblisch-Kriiische  Reise  .  .  .  1823;  Curce  Critica 
.  .  .  1820-1845).?' 

(iii.)  From  Lachmann  to  the  present  time.  — 11. 
In  the  year  after  the  publication  of  the  first  volume 
of  Scholz's  N.  T.  a  small  edition  appeared  in  a 
series  of  classical  texts  prepared  by  Lachmann 
(t  1851).  In  this  the  admitted  principles  of 
scholarship  were  for  the  first  time  applied  through- 
out to  the  construction  of  the  text  of  the  N.  T. 
The  prescriptive  right  of  the  textus  receptus  was 
wholly  set  aside,  and  the  text  in  every  part  waa 
regulated  by  ancient  authority.  Before  publishing 
his  small  edition  {N.  T.  Gr.  ex  recensione  C.  Lach- 
manni,  Berol.  1831)  Lachmann  had  given  a  short 


Can.  xvii.  ^'Citationes  Patrum  textus  N.  T.  xum 
facere  debent  variantem  lectionem.-' 

Can.  xxix.  "  Efficacior  lectio  textus  recepti.^'' 

As  examples  of  Can.  ix.  we  find,  Matt.  i.  16,  \pL<rT6% 
for  'I,  6  Aey.  xp- ;  i-  25,  om.  rbi'  TrpcoTOTOKov  ;  Rom.  i. 
31,  om.  do-TTOi/Sov?.  On  1  John  v.  7,  8,  the  editor 
refers  to  tbe  Complutensian  edition,  and  adds:  "Ex 
hac  editione,  quae  ad  fidem  prsestantissimorum  MSf 
edita  est,  indicium  clarum  habemus,  quod  in  plurimifl 
manuscriptis  locus  sic  inventus  et  lectus  sit "  (p.  35). 

6  *  In  a  pamphlet  published  in  1845,  Scholz  sayg 
that  if  he  should  prepare  another  edition  of  ttie  N.  T, 
he  should  receive  into  the  text  most  cf  those  readingf 
which  he  had  designated  in  the  inner  margin  of  hit 
Greek  Testament  as  Alexandrine.  See  the  quotatioB 
In  Scrivener's  Introd.  p.  840.  A, 
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«»ount  of  his  design  (Stud.  n.  Krit.  1830,  iv.),  to 
which  he  referred  his  readers  in  a  brief  postscript, 
but  the  book  itself  contained  no  Apparatus  or  Pro- 
legomena, and  was  the  subject  of  great  and  painful 
misrepresentations.  When,  however,  the  distinct 
assertion  of  the  primary  claims  of  evidence  through- 
out the  N.  T.  was  more  fairly  appreciated,  Lach- 
niann  felt  himself  encouraged  to  undertake  a  larger 
edition,  with  both  Latin  and  Greek  texts.  The 
Greek  authorities  for  this,  limited  to  the  primary 
uncial  MSS.  (ABC  D  P  Q  T  Z  Eg  G2  D2  H3), 
and  the  quotations  of  Irenaeus  and  Origen,  were 
arranged  by  the  younger  Buttmann.  Lachmann 
himself  prepared  the  Latin  evidence  (Tregelles, 
Hist,  of  Gv.  Ttxt,  p.  101),  and  revised  both  texts. 
The  first  volume  appeared  in  1842,  the  second  was 
printed  in  1845,  but  not  published  till  1850,  owing 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  opposition  which  lach- 
mann found  from  his  friend  De  Wette  {N.  T.  ii. 
PrcBf.  iv.;  Tregelles,  p.  111).  The  text  of  the 
new  edition  did  not  differ  much  from  that  of  the 
former;  but  while  in  the  former  he  had  used 
Western  {Latin)  authority  only  to  decide  in  cases 
where  Eastern  {Greek)  authorities  were  divided; 
in  the  latter  he  used  the  two  great  sources  of 
evidence  together.  Lachmann  delighted  to  quote 
Bentley  as  his  great  precursor  (§7);  but  there  was 
an  important  difference  in  their  immediate  aims. 
Bentley  believed  that  it  would  be  possible  to  obtain 
the  true  text  directly  by  a  comparison  of  the  oldest 
Greek  authorities  with  the  oldest  MSS.  of  the 
Vulgate.  Afterwards  \ery  important  remains  of 
the  earlier  Latin  versions  were  discovered,  and  the 
whole  question  was  complicated  by  the  collection 
of  fresh  documents.  Lachmann  therefore  wished 
?n  the  first  instance  only  to  give  the  current  text 
>f  the  fourth  century,  which  might  then  become 
the  basis  of  further  criticism.  This  at  least  was  a 
p^at  step  towards  the  truth,  though  it  must  not 
■)&  accepted  as  a  final  one.  Griesbach  had  changed 
/he  current  text  of  the  15th  and  16th  centuries  in 
numberless  isolated  passages,  but  yet  the  late  text 
was  the  foundation  of  his  own ;  Lachmann  admit- 
ted the  authority  of  antiquity  everywhere,  in  orthog- 
raphy, in  construction,  in  the  whole  complexion 
and  arrangement  of  his  text.  But  I^achmann's 
edition,  great  as  its  merits  are  as  a  first  appeal  to 
ancient  evidence,  is  not  without  serious  faults. 
The  materials  on  which  it  was  based  were  imper- 
fect. The  range  of  patristic  citations  was  limited 
arbitrarily.  The  exclusion  of  the  oriental  versions, 
however  necessary  at  the  time,  left  a  wide  margin 
for  later  change  (t.  i.  Prcef  p.  xxiv.).  The  neg- 
lect of  primary  cursives  often  necessitated  absolute 
confidence  on  slender  MS.  authority.  Lachmann 
was  able  to  use,  but  little  fitted  to  collect,  evi- 
dence (t.  i.  pp.  XXV.,  xxxviii.,  xxxix.).  It  was, 
however,  enough  for  him  to  have  consecrated  the 
highest  scholarship  by  devoting  it  io  the  service  of 
the  N.  T.,  and  to  have  claimed  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures as  a  field  for  reverent  and  searching  criticism. 
(The  best  account  of  Lachmann's  plan  and  editior 
Is  in  Tregelles,  Hist,  of  Printed  Text,  pp.  97-115 
His  most  important  critics  are  Fritzsche,  De  Coih 
formctione  N.  T.  Criticn  .  .  .  1841;  Tischen- 
dorf,  Prole f/g.  pp.  cii.  -cxii.) 

a  The  second  and  third  editions  were  Graeco-Latin 
idltions,  published  at  Paris  in  1842,  of  no  critical  vaLue 
W.  Prol^gg.  cxxiv^v.).  [The  2d  edition  contained  no 
^JtAn  text.  —  A.]  The  fifth  was  a  simple  text,  with 
iie  yariations   of  Elzevir,  chiefly  a   reprint   of  the 
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12.  The  chief  defects  of  Lachmann's  edition  arise 
from  deficiency  of  authorities.  Another  German 
scholar,  Tischendorf,  has  devoted  twenty  yearc 
to  enlarging  our  accurate  knowledge  of  ancient  MSS. 
The  first  edition  of  Tischendorf  (1841)  has  now  no 
special  claims  for  notice.  In  his  second  (Leipsic) 
edition  (1849)  he  fully  accepted  the  great  principle 
of  Lachmann  (though  he  widened  the  range  of 
ancient  authorities),  that  the  text  "  must  be  sought 
solely  from  ancient  authorities,  and  not  from  the 
so-called  received  edition  "  {Prcef.  p.  xii),  and  gave 
many  of  the  results  of  his  own  laljorious  and  val- 
uable collations.  The  size  of  this  manual  edition 
necessarily  excluded  a  full  exhibition  of  evidence: 
the  editor's  own  judgment  was  often  arbitrary  and 
inconsistent;  but  the  general  influence  of  the  edi- 
tion was  of  the  very  highest  value,  and  the  text,  at 
a  whole,  probably  better  than  any  which  had  pre- 
ceded it.  During  the  next  few  years  Tischendorf 
prosecuted  his  labors  on  MSS.  with  unwearied  dili- 
gence, and  in  1855-59  he  published  his  third  (sev- 
enth «)  critical  edition.  In  this  he  has  given  the 
authorities  for  and  against  each  reading  in  consid- 
erable detail,  and  included  the  chief  results  of  his 
later  discoveries.  The  whole  critical  apparatus  is 
extremely  valuable,  and  absolutely  indispensable  to 
the  student.  The  text,  except  in  details  of  orthog- 
raphy, exhibits  generally  a  retrograde  movement 
from  the  most  ancient  testimony.  The  Prolegom- 
ena are  copious  and  full  of  interest. 

*  In  Oct.  1864  Tischendorf  published  the  Ist 
Lieferung  of  his  8th  critical  edition  of  the  N.  T., 
of  which  5  parts  have  now  appeared,  extending  to 
John  vi.  23,  and  the  6th  part,  completing  the  Gos- 
pels, has  probably  by  this  time  (May,  1869)  been 
issued  in  Germany.  The  critical  apparatus  is  greatly 
enlarged,  and  in  settling  the  text,  Tischendorf  at- 
taches more  importance  to  the  most  ancient  author- 
ities, and  in  particular,  to  the  agreement  of  the  oldest 
Greek  and  Latin  MSS.,  than  he  did  in  the  preced- 
ing edition.  A. 

13.  Meanwhile  the  sound  study  of  sacred  crit- 
icism had  revived  in  England.  In  1844  Tkegelles 
published  an  edition  of  the  Apocalypse  in  Greek  and 
English,  and  announced  an  edition  of  the  N.  T.* 
From  this  time  he  engaged  in  a  systematic  exam- 
ination of  all  unpublished  uncial  MSS.,  going  over 
much  of  the  same  ground  as  Tischendorf,  and  com- 
paring results  with  him.  In  1854  he  gave  a  de- 
tailed account  of  his  labors  and  principles  {An 
Account  of  the  Printed  Text  of  the  Greek  New 
Testament  ....  London),  and  again  in  his  new 
edition  of  Home's  Introduction  (1856),  [to  which 
"  additions  "  and  a  "  Postscript "  were  published  in 
1860.  On  the  remarkable  reading  fiovoyevijs  6c6si 
John  i.  18,  discussed  in  this  Postscript,  there  is  an 
article  in  the  Bibl  Sacra  for  Oct.  1861,  pp.  840- 
872.  —  A.]  The  first  part  of  his  Greek  Testament, 
containing  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  appeared  in 
1857 ;  the  second,  completing  the  Gospels,  has  just 
appeared  (1861).  [The  third,  Acts  and  Cath.  Epis- 
tles, was  published  in  1865;  the  fourth,  Romans  to 
2  Thess  ,  in  3869.  —  A.]  In  this  he  gives  at  length 
the  evidence  of  all  uncial  MSS.,  and  of  some  pecu- 
liarly valuable  cursives :  of  all  versions  up  to  the  7th 
centurv :  of  all  Fathers  to  Eusebius  inclusive.    The 


(fourth)  edition  of  1849.  The  sixth  was  a  Triglott  N.  T 
1854-55  (Greek,  Latin,  German) ;  1868  (Greek  and  Lat 
in). 

b  Dr.  Tregelles'  first  specimen  was  published  n  1838 
{Hist,  of  Printed  Text,  p.  163V 
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Ijvtiu  Vulp^t«  is  added,  chiefly  from  the  Cod.  Amia- 
tt'nus  with  the  readings  of  the  Clementine  edition. 
This  edition  of  Trcgelles  differs  from  that  of  Lach- 
aiann  by  the  greater  width  of  its  critical  founda- 
tion ;  and  from  tliat  of  Tischendorf  by  a  more  con- 
«tant  adherence  to  ancient  evidence.  Every  possible 
precaution  has  been  taken  to  insure  perfect  accuracy 
in  the  publication,  and  the  work  must  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  important  contributions,  as  it  is 
perhaps  the  most  exact,  which  has  been  yet  made 
to  the  cause  of  textual  criticism.  The  editions  of 
Knapp  (1797,  Ac),  Vater  (1824),  Tittraann  (1820, 
&c.),  and  Hahn  (1840,  <fec.)  [also  Theile,  1844,  &c.] 
liave  no  peculiar  critical  value."  Meyer  (1829,  &c.) 
paid  greater  attention  to  the  revision  of  the  text 
which  accompanies  his  great  commentary;  but  his 
critical  notes  are  often  arbitrary  and  unsatisfactory. 
In  the  Greek  Testament  of  Alford,  as  in  that  of 
Meyer,  the  text  is  subsidiary  to  the  commentary; 
but  it  is  impossible  not  to  notice  the  important  ad- 
vance which  has  been  made  by  the  editor  in  true 
principles  of  criticism  during  the  course  of  its  pub- 
lication. The  fourth  edition  of  the  1st  vol.  (1859) 
contains  a  clear  enunciation  of  the  authority  of 
ancient  e\idence,  as  supported  both  by  its  external 
and  internal  claims,  and  corrects  much  that  was 
vague  and  subjective  in  former  editions.  Other 
annotated  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament,  valu- 
able for  special  merits,  may  be  passed  over  as  having 
little  bearing  on  the  history  of  the  text.  One  simple 
text,  however,  deserves  notice  (Cambr.  1860,  [ed. 
auctior  et  emend.,  1862] ),  in  which,  by  a  peculiar 
an-ungement  of  type.  Scrivener  has  represented  at 
a  glance  all  the  changes  which  have  been  made  in 
the  text  of  Stephens  (1550),  Elzevir  (1624),  and 
Beza  (1565),  by  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  and  Tre- 
gelles. 

14.  Besides  the  critical  editions  of  the  text  of 
the  N.  T.,  various  collections  of  readings  have  been 
published  separately,  which  cannot  be  wholly  omit- 
ted. In  addition  to  those  already  mentioned  (§  9), 
the  most  important  are  by  Rinck,  Lucubratio  Crit- 
ica,  1830;  Reiche,  Codicum  MSS.  N.  T.  Gr.  ali- 
quot insignioi'um  in  Bibl.  Reg.  Paris  ....  collatio 
1847;    Scrivener,  A    Collation  of  about    Twenty 

Greek  MSS.  of  the  Holy  Gospels 1863;  A 

Transcript  of  the  Cod.  Aug.,  with  a  fidl  Collation 
of  Fifty  MSS.  1859;  and'  E.  de  Muralt,  of  Rus- 
sian MSS.  (N.  T.  1848).  The  chief  contents  of 
the  splendid  series  of  Tischendorf 's  works  ( Codex 
Kphraenii  Rescriptus,  1843:  Codex  Clnromonta- 
M«s,  1852;  Monumenta  sacra  inedita,  1846-1856: 
[iJ/o7?.  snc7-a  ined.  nova  coll.,  vol.  i.  (1855),  ii.  (1857), 
iii.  (1860),  V.  (1865),  vi.  (1869);]  Anecdota  sacra 
et  profana,  1855,  [new  ed.,  enlarged,  1861;]  No- 
titia  Cod.  Sinaitici,  1860;  [Codex  Sinaiticus, 
1862,  N.  T.  Sinaiticum,  1863,  and  N.  T.  Gr.  ex 
Sin.  Cod.  1865 ;  Appendix  Codd.  Sin.  Vat.  Alex. 
1867;  Nov.  Test.  Vat.  1867,  and  Appendix  Nov. 
Test.  Vaticani,  1869])  are  given  in  his  own  and 
other  editions  of  the  N.  T.  [His  editions  of  im- 
portant Latin  MSS.,  Evangelium  Palatinum  (ante- 
Hieronymian),  1847,  and  Cod.  Amiatinus,  1850, 
new  ed.  1854,  may  also  be  mentioned  here.  —  A.] 
The  chief  works  on  the  history  of  the  printed  text 
•re  those  of  Tregelles,  Hist,  of  P tinted  Text,  1854 ; 
Vteuas,  Geschichte  d.  H.  Schrift.  §§  395  fF.,  where 
ue  \«xy  complete  bibliographical  references;   and 


I  •  The  unwary  student  should  be  warned  against 
editions  </  Ilahn  and  ButtmanD  (1856,  &c.).     See 
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the  Prolegomena  of  Mill,  Wetstein,  Griesbach,  and 
Tischendorf.     To  these  must  be  added  the  prom- 
ised (1861)  Introduction  of  Mr.  Scrivener. 
III.  Principles  op  Tk.ytual  Ckiticism. 

The  work  of  the  critic  can  never  be  shaped  bj 
definite  rules.  The  formal  enunciation  of  prin 
ciples  is  but  the  first  step  in  the  process  of  revision. 
Even  Lachmann,  who  proposed  to  follow  the  moit 
directly  mechanical  method,  frequently  allowed  play 
to  his  own  judgment.  It  could  not,  indeed,  be 
otherwise  with  a  true  scholar ;  and  if  there  is  need 
anywhere  for  the  n)ost  free  and  devout  exercise  of 
every  faculty,  it  must  be  in  tracing  out  the  very 
words  of  the  Apostles  and  of  the  Lord  himself. 
The  justification  of  a  method  of  revision  lies  ia 
the  result.  Canons  of  criticism  are  more  frequently 
corollaries  than  laws  of  procedure.  Yet  such  canons 
are  not  without  use  in  marking  the  course  to  be 
followed,  but  they  are  intended  only  to  guide,  and 
not  to  dispense  with  the  exercise  of  tact  and  schol- 
arship. The  student  will  judge  for  himself  how 
far  they  are  applicable  in  every  particular  case; 
and  no  exhibition  of  general  principles  can  super- 
sede the  necessity  of  a  careful  examination  of  the 
characteristics  of  separate  witnesses  and  of  groups 
of  witnesses.  The  text  of  Holy  Scripture,  like  the 
text  of  all  other  books,  depends  on  evidence.  Rules 
may  classify  the  evidence  and  facilitate  the  decision, 
but  the  final  appeal  must  be  to  the  evidence  itself. 
What  appears  to  be  the  only  sound  system  of  crit- 
icism will  be  seen  from  the  rules  which  follow.  The 
examples  which  are  added  can  be  worked  out  in 
any  critical  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  and 
will  explain  better  than  any  lengthened  description 
the  application  of  the  rules. 

1.  The  text  must  throughout  be  determined  by 
evidence  without  allowing  any  pt^escriptive  right  to 
printed  editions.  In  the  infancy  of  criticism  it  was 
natural  that  early  printed  editions  should  possess 
a  greater  value  than  individual  MSS.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  Complutensian  editors,  and  of  Erasmus 
and  Stephens,  was  such  as  to  command  respect  for 
their  texts  prior  to  examination.  Comparatively 
few  manuscripts  were  known,  and  none  thoroughly; 
but  at  present  the  whole  state  of  the  question  is 
altered.  We  are  now  accurately  acquainted  with 
the  materials  possessed  by  the  two  latter  editors 
and  with  the  use  which  they  made  of  them.  If 
there  is  as  yet  no  such  certainty  with  regard  to  the 
basis  of  the  Complutensian  text,  it  is  at  least  clear 
that  no  high  value  can  be  assigned  to  it.  On  the 
other  hand  we  have,  in  addition  to  the  early  appar- 
atus, new  sources  of  evidence  of  infinitely  greater 
variety  and  value.  To  claim  for  the  printed  text 
any  right  of  possession  is,  therefore,  to  be  faithless 
to  the  principles  of  critical  truth.  The  received 
text  may  or  may  not  be  correct  in  any  particular 
case,  but  this  must  be  determined  solely  by  an  ap- 
peal to  the  original  authorities.  Nor  is  it  right 
even  to  assume  the  received  text  as  our  basis.  The 
question  before  us  is  not  117*///  is  to  be  changed  f 
but,  What  is  to  be  read  f  It  would  be  superfluous 
to  insist  on  this  if  it  were  not  that  a  natural  in- 
firmity makes  every  one  unjustly  conservative  ic 
criticism.  It  seems  to  be  irreverent  to  disturb  an  old 
belief,  when  real  irreverence  lies  in  perpetuating  an 
error,  however  slight  it  may  appear  to  be.  Thii 
holds  good  universally.  In  Holy  Scripture  nothing 


Appendix  to  Norton's  Statement  zf  Reasons,  2d  ed, 
p.  443  ff,  and  Bibl.  Saaa  for  C  ct.  lS5i,  p.  P77  ff.    A 
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am  be  indifferent;  and  it  is  the  supreme  duty  of 
the  critic  to  apply  to  details  of  order  and  orthog- 
raphy the  same  care  as  he  bestows  on  what  may  be 
ju'iged  weightier  points.  If,  indeed,  there  were  any- 
thing in  the  circumstances  of  the  first  publication 
if  the  N.  T.  whicli  might  seem  to  remove  it  from 
tie  ordinary  fortunes  of  books,  then  it  would  be 
impossible  not  to  respect  the  pious  sentiment  which 
accepts  the  early  text  as  an  immediate  work  of 
I'rcvidence.  But  the  history  shows  too  many 
marks  of  human  frailty  to  admit  of  such  a  sup- 
position. The  text  itself  contains  palpable  and  ad- 
L'litted  errors  (Matt.  ii.  11,  eZpov;  Acts  viii.  37, 
Ix.  5,  6;  Apoc.  v.  14,  xxii.  11;  not  to  mention  1 
John  V.  7 ),  in  every  way  analogous  to  those  which 
occur  in  tlxe  first  classical  texts.  The  conclusion 
is  obvious,  and  it  is  superstition  rather  than  rever- 
ence which  refuses  to  apply  to  the  service  of  Scrip- 
ture the  laws  which  ha\e  restored  so  much  of  their 
native  beauty  to  other  ancient  writings.  It  may 
not  be  possible  to  fix  the  reading  in  every  case 
finally,  but  it  is  no  less  the  duty  of  the  scholar  to 
advance  as  far  as  he  can  and  mark  the  extreme 
range  of  uncertainty. 

2.  Every  element  of  evidence  must  he  taken  into 
account  before  a  decision  is  made.  Some  uncer- 
tainty must  necessarily  remain ;  for,  when  it  is  said 
that  the  text  must  rest  upon  evidence,  it  is  implied 
(that  it  must  rest  on  an  examination  of  the  whole 
evidence.  But  it  can  never  be  said  that  the  mines 
of  criticism  are  exhausted.  Yet  even  here  the  pos- 
lible  limits  of  variation  are  narrow.  The  available 
evidence  is  so  full  and  manifold  that  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  that  any  new  authorities  could  do 
more  than  turn  the  scale  in  cases  which  are  at 
present  doubtful.  But  to  exclude  remote  chances 
of  error  it  is  necessary  to  take  account  of  every 
testimony.  No  arbitrary  line  can  be  drawn  ex- 
cluding MSS.  versions  or  quotations  below  a  cer- 
tain date.  The  true  text  must  (as  a  rule)  explain 
all  variations,  and  the  most  recent  forms  may  illus- 
trate the  orii^inal  one.  In  practice  it  will  be  found 
.hat  certain  documents  may  be  neglected  after  ex- 
amination, and  that  the  value  of  others  is  variously 
iffected  by  determinable  conditions;  but  still,  as  no 
variation  is  inherently  indifferent,  no  testimony 
'an  be  absolutely  disregarded. 

3.  The  reiilire  lonyht  o/  the  several  classes  of 
evidence  is  modified  brj  their  r/eneric  character. 
Manuscripts,  versions,  and  citations,  the  three 
great  classes  of  external  authorities  for  the  text, 
are  obviously  open  to  characteristic  errors.  The 
first  are  peculiarly  liable  to  errors  from  transcrip- 
$on  (conip.  i.  §  31  ff. ).  The  two  last  are  liable  to 
liis  cause  of  corruption  and  also  to  others.  The 
genius  of  the  language  into  whicli  the  translation 
is  made  may  require  the  introduction  of  connecting 
particles  or  words  of  reference,  as  can  be  seen  from 
the  italicised  words  in  the  A.  V.  Some  uses  of  the 
•trticle  and  of  prepositions  cannot  be  expressed  or 
distinguished  with  certainty  in  translation.  Glosses 
or  marginal  additions  are  more  likely  to  pass  into 
the  text  in  the  process  of  translation  than  in  that 
of  transcription.  Quotations,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  often  partial  or  fi-om  memory,  and  long  use 
may  give  a  traditional  fixity  to  a  slight  confusion  or 
BxJaptation  of  passages  of  Scripture.  These  grounds 
»f  inaccuracy  are,  however,  easily  determined,  and 
Miere  is  generally  little  difficulty  in  deciding  whether 
the  rendering  of  a  version  or  the  testimony  of  a 
Father  can  be  fairly  quoted.  Moreover,  the  most 
tnportant  versions  are  so  close  to  the  Greek  text 
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that  they  preserve  the  order  of  the  original  wiU 
scrupulous  accuracy,  and  even  in  representing  mi- 
nute shades  of  expression,  observe  a  constant  uni- 
formity which  could  not  have  been  anticipated 
(comp.  Lachmann,  iV.  T.  i.  p.  xlv.  fT.).  It  is  a  far 
more  serious  obstacle  to  the  critical  use  of  these 
authorities  that  the  texts  of  the  versions  and  Fa- 
thers generally  are  in  a  very  imperfect  state.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Latin  Version  there  is  not  one 
in  which  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  text  is  available; 
and  the  editions  of  Clement  and  Origen  are  little 
quahfied  to  satisfy  strict  demands  of  scholarship. 
As  a  general  rule  the  evidence  of  both  may  be  trusted 
where  they  differ  from  the  late  text  of  the  N.  T., 
but  where  they  agree  with  this  against  other  early 
authorities,  there  is  reason  to  entertain  a  suspicion 
of  corruption.  This  is  sufficiently  clear  on  com- 
paring the  old  printed  text  of  Chrysostom  with  the 
text  of  the  best  MSS.  But  when  full  allowance  has 
been  made  for  all  these  drawbacks,  the  mutually 
corrective  power  of  the  three  kinds  of  testimony  is 
of  the  highest  value.  The  evidence  of  versions 
may  show  at  once  that  a  MS.  reading  is  a  transcrip- 
tural  error:  John  i.  14,  6  eliruiv  (B  C);  Jude  12, 
airdrais  (A);  1  John  i.  2,  /col  h  fOpdKUfieu  (B),n. 
8,  ffKia  for  (TKorla  (A),iii.  21,  ^xe'C*^)?  2  Pet.ii. 
16,  4u  audpdirois ;  and  the  absence  of  their  support 
throws  doubt  upon  readings  otherwise  of  the  high- 
est probability :  2  Pet.  ii.  4,  actpoTs,  ii-  6,  affe^eaiV' 
The  testimony  of  an  early  Father  is  again  sufficient 
to  give  preponderating  weight  to  slight  MS.  author- 
ity: Matt.  i.  18,  Tou  Se  XP^'^'''^^  V  y^v^ffis'^  and 
since  versions  and  Fathers  go  back  to  a  time  ante- 
rior to  any  existing  MSS.,  they  furnish  a  standard 
by  which  we  may  measure  the  conformity  of  any 
MS.  with  the  most  ancient  text.  On  questions 
of  orthography  MSS.  alone  have  authority.  The 
earliest  Fathers,  like  our  own  writers,  seem  (if  we 
may  judge  from  printed  texts)  to  have  adopted  the 
current  spelling  of  their  time,  and  not  to  have 
aimed  at  preserving  in  this  respect  the  dialectic 
peculiarities  of  N.  T.  Greek.  But  MSS.,  again, 
are  not  free  from  special  idiosyncrasies  (if  the  phrase 
may  be  allowed)  both  in  construction  and  orthog- 
raphy, and  unless  account  be  taken  of  these  a 
wrong  judgment  may  he  made  in  isolated  passages. 
4.  The  mere  prejmnderance  of  numbers  is  in 
itself  of  no  roeight.  If  the  multiplication  of  copies 
of  the  N.  T.  had  been  uniform,  it  is  evident  that 
the  number  of  later  copies  preserved  from  the 
accidents  of  time  would  have  far  exceeded  that  of 
the  earlier,  yet  no  one  would  have  preferred  the 
fuller  testimony  of  the  13th  to  the  scantier  docu- 
ments of  the  4th  century.  Some  changes  are 
necessarily  introduced  ^n  the  most  careful  copying, 
and  these  are  rapidly  multiplied.  A  recent  MS 
may  have  been  copied  from  one  of  great  antiquity, 
but  this  must  be  a  rar?  occurrence.  If  all  MSS. 
were  derived  by  succes?ive  reproduction  from  one 
source,  the  most  ancient.,  though  few,  would  claim 
supreme  authority  over  the  more  recent  mass.  Aa 
it  is,  the  case  is  still  stror»ger.  It  has  been  shown 
that  the  body  of  later  copies  was  made  under  one 
influence.  They  give  the  testiniony  of  one  church 
only,  and  not  of  all.  For  many  generations  Byzan- 
'  tine  scribes  must  gradually,  e'<jn  though  uncon- 
sciously, have  assimilated  the  text  to  their  current 
form  of  expression.  Meanwhile  the  propagation  of 
tne  Syrian  and  African  types  of  text  was  left  tr. 
the  casual  reproduction  of  an  ancient  exemplar. 
These  were  necessarily  far  rarer  than  later  an-J 
modified  copies,  and  at  the  same  time  likely  t« 
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be  far  lesa  used.  Representsvtives  of  one  clasi 
were  therefore  multiplied  rapidly,  while  those  of 
other  classes  barely  continued  to  exist.  From  this 
It  follows  that  MSS.  have  no  abstract  numerical 
value.  Variety  of  evidence,  and  not  a  crowd  of 
witnesses,  must  decide  on  eiich  doul)tful  point;  and 
it  happens  by  no  means  rarely  that  one  or  two 
MSS.  alone  support  a  reading  which  is  unques- 
tionably right  (Matt.  i.  25,  v.  4,  5;  Mark  ii.  22, 
(fee.). 

5.  The  moi'e  ancient  reading  is  generally  pref- 
erable. This  principle  seems  to  be  almost  a 
truism.  It  can  only  be  assailed  by  assuming  that 
the  recent  reading  is  itself  the  representative  of  an 
authority  still  more  ancient.  But  this  carries  the 
decision  from  the  domain  of  evidence  to  that  of 
conjecture,  and  the  issue  must  be  tried  on  indi- 
vidual passages. 

6.  The  more  ancient  reading  is  generally  the 
reading  of  the  more  ancient  MSS.  This  proposi- 
tion is  fully  established  by  a  comparison  of  explicit 
early  testimony  with  the  text  of  the  oldest  copies. 
It  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  it  were  otherwise. 
In  this  respect  the  discovery  of  the  Codex  Sinai- 
licus  cannot  but  have  a  powerful  influence  upon 
Biblical  criticism.  Whatever  may  be  its  individual 
peculiarities,  it  preserves  the  ancient  readings  in 
characteristic  passages  (Luke  ii.  14;  John  i.  4,  18; 
1  Tim.  iii.  IG).  If  the  secondary  uncials  (E  F  S 
TJ,  etc.)  are  really  the  direct  representatives  of  a  text 

more  ancient  than  that  in  N  B  C  Z,  it  is  at  least 
remarkable  that  no  unequivocal  early  authority  pre- 
sents their  characteristic  readings.  This  difficulty 
is  greatly  increased  by  internal  considerations.  The 
characteristic  readings  of  the  most  ancient  IMSS. 
are  those  which  preserve  in  their  greatest  integrity 
those  subtle  characteristics  of  style  which  are  too 
minute  to  attract  the  attention  of  a  transcriber, 
and  yet  too  marked  in  their  recurrence  to  be  due 
to  anything  less  than  an  unconscious  law  of  com- 
position. The  laborious  investigations  of  Gersdorf 
{Beitrdge  zur  Sprach-Characteristik  d.  Schrift- 
tteller  d.  N.  T.  Leipzig,  1816)  have  placed  many 
of  these  peculiarities  in  a  clear  light,  and  it  seems 
impossible  to  study  his  collections  without  gaining 
the  assurance  that  the  earliest  copies  have  preserved 
the  truest  image  of  the  Apostolic  texts.  This 
conclusion  from  style  is  convincingly  confirmed  by 
the  appearance  of  the  genuine  dialectic  forms  of 
Hellenistic  Gi'eek  in  those  MSS.,  and  those  only, 
which  preserve  characteristic  traits  of  construction 
*nd  order.  As  long  as  it  was  supposed  that  these 
jbrms  were  Alexandrine,  their  occurrence  was  natu- 
rally held  to  be  a  mark  of  the  Egyptian  origin 
of  the  MSS.,  but  now  that  it  is  certain  that  they 
were  characteristic  of  a  class  and  not  of  a  locality, 
it  is  impos«!ible  to  resist  the  inference  that  the 
documents  which  have  preserved  delicate  and 
evanescent  traits  of  apostolic  language  must  have 
preserved  its  substance  also  with  the  greatest 
fccuracy. 

T.  The  ancient  text  is  often  preserved  substan- 
tially in  recent  copies.  But  while  the  most  ancient 
\)pies,  as  a  whole,  give  the  most  ancient  text,  yet 
.1  ia  by  no  means  confined  exclusively  to  them. 
The  text  of  D  in  the  Gospels,  however  much  it  has 
oeen  interpolated,  preserves  in  several  cases  almost 
fclone  the  true  reading.  Other  MSS.  exist  of 
imost  every  date  (8th  cent.  L  E,  9th  cent.  X  A 
Kg  Gg,  10th  cent.  1,106,  11th  cent.  33,  22,  &c.), 
vfaich  contain  in  the  main  the  oldest  text,  though 
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in  these  the  orthography  is  modeniized,  and  other 
changes  appear  which  indicate  a  greater  or  lev 
departure  from  the  original  copy.  The  importanct 
of  the  best  cursives  has  been  most  strangely  neg- 
lected, and  it  is  but  recently  that  their  true  claimt 
to  authority  have  been  known.  In  many  cases 
where  other  ancient  evidence  is  defective  or  divided 
they  are  of  the  highest  value,  and  it  seldom  hap- 
pens that  any  true  reading  is  wholly  unsupported 
by  late  evidence. 

8.  The  agreement  of  ancient  MSS.,  or  of  3fS8. 
containing  an  ancient  text,  uith  all  the  earliest 
versions  and  citations  marks  a  certain  reading. 
The  final  argument  in  favor  of  the  text  of  the  most 
ancient  copies  lies  in  the  combined  support  which 
they  receive  in  characteristic  passages  from  the 
most  ancient  versions  and  patristic  citations.  The 
reading  of  the  oldest  MSS.  is,  as  a  general  rule, 
upheld  by  the  true  reading  of  Versions  and  the 
certain  testimony  of  the  Fathers,  where  this  can 
be  ascertained.  The  later  reading,  and  this  is  not 
less  worthy  of  notice,  is  with  equal  constancy 
repeated  in  the  corrupted  text  of  the  Versions, 
and  often  in  inferior  MSS.  of  Fathers.  The  force 
of  this  combination  of  testimony  can  only  be 
apprehended  after  a  continuous  examination  of 
passages.  A  mere  selection  of  texts  conveys  only 
a  partial  impression ;  and  it  is  most  important  to 
observe  the  errors  of  the  weightiest  authorities 
when  isolated,  in  order  to  appreciate  rightly  their 
independent  value  when  combined.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  student  is  urged  to  note  for  himself  the 
readings  of  a  few  selected  authorities  (A  B  C  D  L 
X  1,  33,  69,  <fec.,  the  MSS.  of  the  old  Latin  abc 
ffk,  etc.,  the  best  MSS.  of  the  Vulgate,  am.  for. 
harl.,  etc.,  the  great  oriental  versions)  through  a 
few  chapters;  and  it  may  certainly  be  predicted 
that  the  result  will  be  a  perfect  confidence  in  the 
text,  supported  by  the  combined  authority  of  the 
classes  of  witnesses,  though  frequently  one  or 
two  Greek  MSS.  are  to  be  followed  against  all 
the  remainder. 

9.  The  disagreement  of  the  most  ancient  authyr- 
ities  often  marks  the  existence  of  a  corruption 
anterior  to  them.  But  it  happens  by  no  means 
rarely  that  the  most  ancient  authorities  are  divided. 
In  this  case  it  is  necessary  to  recognize  an  alterna- 
tive reading;  and  the  inconsistency  of  Tischendorf 
in  his  various  editions  would  have  been  less  glaring, 
if  he  had  followed  the  example  of  Griesbach  in 
noticing  prominently  those  readings  to  which  a 
slight  change  in  the  balance  of  evidence  would 
give  the  preponderance.  Absolute  certainty  is  not 
in  every  case  attainable,  and  the  peremptory  asser- 
tion of  a  critic  cannot  set  aside  the  doubt  which 
lies  on  the  conflicting  testimony  of  trustworthy 
witnesses.  The  differences  are  often  in  themselves 
(as  may  appear)  of  little  moment,  but  the  work 
of  the  scholar  is  to  present  clearly  in  its  minutest 
details  the  whole  result  of  his  materials.  Exam- 
ples of  legitimate  doubt  as  to  the  true  reading 
occur  Matt.  vii.  14,  &c. ;  Luke  x.  42,  &c. ;  John  i. 
18,  ii.  8,  <fec. ;  1  John  iii.  1,  v.  10,  <fec. ;  Rom.  iii. 
26,  iv.  1,  &Q.  In  rare  cases  this  diversity  appean 
to  indicate  a  corruption  which  is  earlier  than  any 
remaining  documents:  Matt.  xi.  27;  Mark  i.  27 
2  Peter  i.  21;  James  iii.  6,  ir.  14;  Kom.  i.  3a 
v.  6  (17),  xiii.  5,  xvi.  25  fF.  One  special  form  of 
variation  in  the  most  valuable  authorities  requirei 
particular  mention.  An  early  difference  of  ord^ 
frequently  indicates  the  interpolation  of  a  gloss 
and  when  the  best  authorities  are  t-Lus  divided. 
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my  aucient  though  slight  evidence  for  the  oniis 
jion  of  the  transferred  clause  deserves  the  greatest 
consideration :  Matt.  i.  18,  v.  32,  39,  xii.  38,  &c. ; 
Rom.  iv.  1,  (fee. ;  Jam.  i.  22.  And  generally  seri- 
ous variations  in  expression  between  the  primary 
authorities  point  to  an  early  corruption  by  addi- 
tion: Matt.  X.  29;  Rom.  i.  27,  29,  iii.  22,  26. 

10.  The  argument  from  internal  evidence  is 
always  precarious.  If  a  reading  is  in  accordance 
with  the  general  style  of  the  writer,  it  may  be 
Baid  on  the  one  side  that  this  fact  is  in  its  favor, 
and  on  the  other  that  an  acute  copyist  probably 
changed  the  exceptional  expression  for  the  more 
usual  one:  e.  y.  Matt.  i.  24,  ii.  14,  vii.  21,  «fec. 
If  a  reading  is  more  emphatic,  it  may  be  urged 
that  the  sense  is  improved  by  its  adoption:  if  less 
emphatic,  that  scribes  were  habitually  inclined  to 
prefer  stronger  terms :  e.  g.  Matt.  v.  13,  vi.  4,  &c. 
Even  in  the  case  of  the  supposed  influence  of 
parallel  passages  in  the  synoptic  Evangelists,  it  is 
by  no  means  easy  to  resist  the  weight  of  ancient 
testimony  when  it  supports  tiie  parallel  phrase,  in 
favor  of  the  natural  canon  which  recommends  the 
choice  of  variety  in  preference  to  uniformity:  e.  g. 
Matt.  iii.  6,  iv.  9,  viii.  32,  ix.  11,  &c.  But  though 
internal  evidence  is  commonly  only  of  subjective 
value,  there  are  some  general  rules  which  are  of 
very  wide,  if  not  of  universal  application.  These 
have  force  to  decide  or  to  confirm  a  judgment; 
but  in  every  instance  they  must  be  used  only  in 
combination  with  direct  testimony. 

11.  The  more  difficult  reading  is  preferable  to 
Ike  simpler  (proclivi  lectioni  praestat  ardua,  Bengel). 
Except  in  cases  of  obvious  corruption  this  canon 
probably  holds  good  without  exception,  in  ques- 
tions of  language,  construction,  and  sense.  Kare 
or  provincial  forms,  irregular  usages  of  words,  rough 
turns  of  expression,  are  universally  to  be  taken  in 
preference  to  the  ordinary  and  idiomatic  phrases. 
The  bold  and  emphatic  agglomeration  of  clauses, 
with  the  fewest  connecting  particles,  is  always 
likely  to  be  nearest  to  the  original  text.  The  usacje 
of  the  different  apostolic  writers  varies  in  this 
respect,  but  there  are  very  few,  if  any,  instances 
where  the  maas  of  copyists  have  left  out  a  genuine 
connection ;  and  on  the  other  hand  there  is  hardly 
a  chapter  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles  where  they  have 
not  introduced  one.  The  same  rule  is  true  in 
questions  of  interpretation.  The  hardest  reading 
is  generally  the  true  one:  Matt.  vi.  1,  xix.  17,  xxi. 
31  (6  vcrrepos);  Rom.  viii.  28  (6  deSs);  2  Cor.  v. 
3;  unless,  indeed,  the  difficulty  lies  below  the  sur- 
ace:  as  Rom.  xii.  11  (Kaipqi  for  Kupio}),  xii.  13 
ifiveiats  for  y^peiais)'  The  rule  admits  yet  further 
>>f  another  modified  application.  The  less  definite 
V<{ading  is  generally  preferable  to  the  more  definite, 
''bus  the  future  is  constantly  substituted  for  the 
^iregnaiit  present.  Matt.  vii.  8;  Rom.  xv.  18:  com- 
^und  for  simple  words.  Matt.  vii.  28,  viii.  17,  xi. 
LS;  and  pronouns  of  reference  are  frequently  in- 
troduced to  emphasize  the  statement,  Matt.  vi.  4. 
But  caution  must  be  used  lest  our  own  imperfect 
•ense  of  the  naturalness  of  an  idiom  may  lead  to 
the  neglect  of  external  evidence  (Matt.  xxv.  16, 
i-Koiriaev  wrongly  for  iKcpSria-et/)- 

12.  The  shorter  reading  is  genernlly  preferable 
.y  the  longer.  This  canon  is  very  often  coincident 
.♦ith  the  former  one ;  but  it  admits  also  of  a  wider 
application.  l<>xcept  in  very  rare  cases  copyists 
never  omitted  intentionally,  while  they  constantly 
Introduced  into  the  text  marginal  glosses  and  even 
ntrious  readings  (comp.  §  13),  either  from  igno- 
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ranee  or  from  a  natural  desire  to  leave  out  nothing 
which  seemed  to  come  with  a  claim  to  authority 
The  extent  to  which  this  instinct  influenced  the 
character  of  the  later  text  can  be  seen  from  aL 
examination  of  the  various  readings  in  a  few  chap- 
ters. Thus  in  Matt.  vi.  the  following  interpola- 
tions occur;  4  (avrds),  iu  t<j5  tpavcp^.  5  {6,v) 
OTi  iiw.  6  eV  T^  <pavep^.  10  eVl  rrfs  y.  13  'drt 
(rod  .  .  apL-fjU-  15  (rii  irapa-m.  avruv)-  16  oti  air. 
19  eV  rt^  (pavep^.  The  synoptic  Gospels  were  the 
most  exposed  to  this  kind  of  corruption,  but  it 
occurs  in  all  parts  of  the  N.  T.  Everywhere  the 
fuller,  rounder,  more  complete  form  of  expressioo 
is  open  to  the  suspicion  of  change ;  and  the  pre- 
eminence of  the  ancient  authorities  is  nowhere  seeu 
more  plainly  than  in  the  constancy  with  which 
they  combine  in  preserving  the  plain,  vigorous,  and 
abrupt  phraseology  of  the  apostolic  writings.  A 
few  examples  taken  almost  at  random  will  illustrate 
the  varioi|s  cases  to  which  the  rule  applies :  Matt, 
ii.  15,  iv.  6,  xii.  25 ;  James  iii.  12 ;  Rom.  ii.  1,  viii. 
23,  X.  15,  XV.  29  (comp.  §  13). 

13.  That  reading  is  preferable  which  explains 
the  origin  of  the  others.  This  rule  is  chiefly  of 
use  in  cases  of  great  complication,  and  it  would  be 
impossible  to  find  a  better  example  than  one  which 
has  been  brought  forward  by  Tischendorf  for  a 
different  purpose  (N.  T.  Prcef  pp.  xxxiii.,  xxxiv.). 
The  common  reading  in  Mark  ii.  22  is  &  oivos 
iKX^^rai  /cat  oi  acKol  airoXouuTai,  which  is  per- 
fectly simple  in  itself,  and  the  undoubted  reading 
in  the  parallel  passage  of  St.  Matthew.  But  here 
there  are  great .  variations.  One  important  MS. 
(L)  reads  6  oivos  iKX^^^ai  koI  oi  aaKol'  another 
(D  with  it.)  d  oivos  koX  acTKoX  airoKovvrai'  an- 
other (B)  d  oivos  airSWvTai  Koi  ol  aCKoi.  Here, 
if  we  bear  in  mind  the  reading  in  St.  Matthew,  it 
is  morally  certain  that  the  text  of  B  is  correct. 
This  may  have  been  changed  into  the  common 
text,  but  cannot  have  arisen  out  of  it.  Compare 
James  iv.  4,  12;  Matt.  xxiv.  38;  Jude  18;  Rom. 
vii.  25 ;  Mark  i.  16,  27. 

(For  the  principles  of  textual  criticism  compare 
Griesbach,  N.  T.  Prolegg.  §  3,  pp.  Iviii.  ff. ;  Tischen- 
dorf, N.  T.  Prolegg.  pp.  xxxii.-xUv. ;  Tregelles, 
Printed  Text,  pp.  132  ff. ;  (Home's)  Introduction, 
iv.  pp.  342  ff.  The  Crisis  of  Wetstein  {Prolegg 
pp.  206-240,  Lotze)  is  very  unsatisfactory.) 

*  On  the  application  of  these  principles  the 
student  will  find  valuable  hints  in  Griesbach's 
Commentarius  Criticus,  2  pt.  1798-1811,  and  in 
T.  S.  Green's  Course  of  Developed  Criticism,  etc., 
Lond.  1856.  Reiche's  Commentarius  Criticus,  3 
tom.  Gott.  1853-62,  4to,  is  not  very  imiwrtant. 

A. 

IV.  The  Lakguage  of  tub  New  Testa- 
ment. 

1.  The  eastern  conquests  of  Alexander  opened 
a  new  field  for  the  development  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage. It  may  be  reasonably  doubted  whether  a 
specific  Macedonian  dialect  is  not  a  mere  fiction  of 
grammarians ;  but  increased  freedom  both  in  form 
and  construction  was  a  necessary  consequence  of 
the  wide  diffusion  of  Greek.  Even  in  Aristotle 
there  is  a  great  declension  from  the  classi<!al  stand- 
ard of  purity,  though  the  Attic  formed  the  basis 
of  his  language;  and  the  rise  of  the  common  or 
Grecian  dialect  (StaAe/cros  Koivi],  or  5.  "E.\\-nviK-i)) 
is  dated  from  his  time.  In  the  writings  of  edu- 
cated men  who  were  familiar  with  ancient  models, 
this  "  common "  dialect  always  preserved  a  clo8« 
resemblance  to  the  normal  Attio  but  in  the  int*r* 
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course  of  ordinary  life  the  corruption  must  have 
been  both  great  and  rapid. 

2.  At  no  place  could  the  corruption  have  been 
greater  or  more  rapid  than  at  Alexandria,  where  a 
motley  population,  engaged  in  active  commerce, 
adopted  Greek  as  their  common  medium  of  com- 
munication. [Alkxandhia,  i.  p.  G.'}.]  And  it 
Is  ill  Alexandria  that  we  must  look  for  the  origin 
of  the  language  of  the  New  Testament.  Two 
distinct  elements  were  combined  in  this  marvelous 
dialect  which  was  destined  to  preserve  forever  the 
fullest  tidings  of  the  Gospel.  On  the  one  side 
there  »vas  Hebrew  conception,  on  the  other  Greek 
expression.  The  thoughts  of  the  Ii)ast  were  wedded 
U)  the  words  of  the  West.  'I'his  was  accomplished 
by  the  gradual  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures into  the  vernacular  Greek.  The  Greek  had 
already  lost  the  exquisite  synmietry  of  its  first 
form,  so  that  it  could  take  the  clear  impress  of 
Hebrew  ideas ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  had  gained 
rather  than  lost  in  richness  and  capacity.  In  this 
manner  what  may  be  called  the  theocratic  aspect 
of  nature  and  history  was  embodied  in  Greek 
phrases,  and  the  power  and  freedom  of  Greek 
quickened  and  defined  Eastern  speculation.  The 
theories  of  the  "purists"  of  the  17th  century 
(comp.  Winer,  Grammafik,  §  1;  Reuss,  Gesch.  d. 
H.  /S.  §  47)  were  based  on  a  complete  misconcep- 
tion of  what  we  may,  without  presumption,  feel 
to  have  been  required  for  a  universal  Gospel.  The 
message  was  not  for  one  nation  only,  but  for  all ; 
and  the  language  in  which  it  was  promulgated  — 
like  its  most  successful  preacher  —  united  in  one 
complementary  attributes.  [Hellenist,  ii.  p, 
1039  ff.] 

3.  The  Greek  of  the  LXX.  —  like  the  English 
of  the  A.  V.  or  the  German  of  Luther  —  naturally 
determined  the  Greek  dialect  of  the  mass  of  the 
Jews.  It  is  quite  possible  that  numerous  provin- 
cialisms existed  among  the  Greek-speaking  Jews  of 
Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Asia  Minor,  but  the  dialect 
of  their  common  Scriptures  must  have  given  a 
general  unity  to  their  language.  It  is,  therefore, 
more  correct  to  call  the  N.  T.  dialect  Hellenistic 
whan  Alexandrine,  though  the  form  by  which  it 
is  characterized  may  have  been  peculiarly  Alexan- 
drine at  first.  Its  local  character  was  lost  when 
the  LXX.  was  spread  among  the  Greek  Dispersion ; 
and  that  which  was  originally  confined  to  one  city 
jr  one  work  was  adopted  by  a  whole  nation.  At 
:he  same  time  much  of  the  extreme  harshness  of 
the  LXX.  dialect  was  softened  down  by  intercourse 
dfith  Greeks  or  grecising  foreigners,  and  conversely 

he  wide  spread  of  proselytism   familiarized   the 
Greeks  with  Hebrew  ideas. 

4.  The  position  of  Palestine  was  peculiar.  The 
Aramaic  (Syro-Chaldaic),  which  was  the  national 
dialect  after  the  Return,  existed  side  by  side  with 
the  Greek.  Both  languages  seem  to  have  been 
generally  understood,  though,  if  we  may  judge 
iTom  other  instances  of  bilingual  countries,  the 
Aramaic  would  be  the  chosen  language  for  the 
common  intercourse  of  elews  (2  Mace.  vii.  8,  21, 
27).  It  was  in  this  language,  we  may  believe,  that 
our  Lord  was  accustomed  to  teach  the  people ;  and 
•t  appears  that  He  used  the  same  in  the  more 
private  acts  of  his  life  (Mark  iii.  17,  v.  41,  vii.  34; 
Vlatt.  xxvii.  4fl;  John  i.  42;  cf.  John  xx.  16). 
3ut  the  habitual  use  of  the  LXX.  is  a  suflBcient 
proof  of  the  familiarity  of  the  Palestinian  Jews 
irith  (he  Greek  dialect;  and  the  judicial  proceed- 
ings before  Pilate  must  have  been  conducted  in 
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Greek.     (Comp.  Grinfield,  Apology  for  the  LXX.. 
pp.  76  AT.)     [Languagk  of  the  N.  T.] 

5.  The  Roman  occupation  of  Syria  waa  not 
altogether  without  influence  upon  the  language  A 
considerable  number  of  I^tin  words,  chiefly  refer- 
ring to  acts  of  government,  occur  in  the  N.  T. 
and  they  are  probably  only  a  sample  of  larger  inno* 
vations  (Krjvaos,  heyicau,  KovarwSia,  aaardpiov^ 
Ko5pduTr]s,  Sr^vapioPf  fi'iKiov,  irpaiTiopioVj  <ppa- 
yfWovVy  St.  Matt.,  etc.;  Kfurvpiuy,  a-ireKovXd' 
Tcop,  rh  'iKavhv  iroirja-ai,  St.  Mark;  Xfvrtov, 
aovMpiou,  t/tAos,  St.  John,  etc.;  hififprlvoi^ 
Ko\(i3via,  o-ifiiKludiov,  aiKdpioSf  St.  Luke;  jxd- 
/ceAAof,  (jLCfi^pdi/a,  St.  Paul).  Other  words  in 
common  use  were  of  Semitic  (ippaficay,  ^i(dviov, 
Kopfiavas,  ^afifiei),  Persian  (aYyapevw,  fxdyoi, 
Tidpa,  irapadeiaos),  or  Egyptian  origin  (^d'iov)- 

6.  The  language  which  was  moulded  under  these 
various  influences  presents  many  peculiarities,  both 
philological  and  exegetical,  which  have  not  yet 
been  placed  in  a  clear  light.  For  a  long  time  it 
has  been  most  strangely  assumed  that  the  linguistic 
forms  preserved  in  the  oldest  MSS.  are  Alexan- 
drine and  not  in  the  widest  sense  Hellenistic^  and 
on  the  other  hand  that  the  Aramaic  modifications 
of  the  N.  T.  phraseology  remove  it  from  the  sphere 
of  strict  grammatical  analysis.  These  errors  are 
necessarily  fatal  to  all  real  advance  in  the  accurate 
study  of  the  words  or  sense  of  the  apostolic  writ- 
ings. In  the  case  of  St.  Paul,  no  less  than  in  the 
case  of  Herodotus,  the  evidence  of  the  earliest 
witnesses  must  be  decisive  as  to  dialectic  forms. 
Egyptian  scribes  preserved  the  characteristics  of 
other  books,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
they  altered  those  of  the  N.  T.  Nor  is  it  reason- 
able to  conclude  that  the  later  stages  of  a  language 
are  governed  by  no  law  or  that  the  introduction 
of  fresh  elements  destroys  the  symmetry  which  in 
reality  it  only  changes.  But  if  old  misconceptions 
still  linger,  very  much  has  been  done  lately  to  open 
the  way  to  a  sounder  understanding  both  of  the 
form  and  the  substance  of  the  N.  T.  by  Tischen- 
dorf  (as  to  the  dialect,  N.  T.  [ed.  7]  Prolegg. 
pp.  xlvi.-lxii.),  by  Winer  (as  to  the  grammatical 
laws,  Gramm.  d.  N.  T.  Sprachid.,  6th  ed.,  1855 
[7th  ed.,  1867];  comp.  Green's  Grammnr  of  N. 
T.  dialect,  1842  [2d  ed.,  1862,  and  A.  Buttmann, 
Gram.  d.  neufest.  SpracJigebi-auchs,  1859] ),  and 
by  the  later  commentators  (Fritzsche,  Liicke,  Bleek, 
Meyer,  Alford,  [EUicott,  Lightfoot,  Bjiumlein]). 
In  detail  comparatively  little  remains  to  be  done, 
but  a  philosophical  view  of  the  N.  T.  language  aa 
a  whole  is  yet  to  be  desired.  For  this  it  would 
be  necessary  to  take  account  of  the  commanding 
authority  of  the  LXX.  over  the  religious  dialect, 
of  the  constant  and  living  power  of  the  spoken 
Aramaic  and  Gru-'x.  of  the  mutual  influence  of 
inflection  and  syntax,  of  the  inherent  vitality  of 
words  and  forms,  of  the  liistory  of  technical  term" 
and  of  the  creative  energy  of  Christian  truth 
Some  of  these  points  may  be  discussed  in  other 
articles;  for  the  present  it  must  be  enough  to 
notice  a  few  of  the  most  salient  characteristics  of 
the  language  as  to  form  and  exprei?sion. 

7.  The  formal  diflferences  of  the  Greek  of  the 
N.  T.  from  classical  Greek  are  partly  differences  of 
vocabulary  and  partly  differences  of  construction. 
Old  words  are  changed  in  orthography  (1)  or  in 
inflection  (2);  new  words  (3)  and  rare  or  novel 
constructions  (4)  are  introduced.  One  or  twc 
examples  of  each  of  these  classes  may  be  noticed. 
But  it  must  he  again  remarked  that  the  langu&gl 
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»f  the  N.  T.,  both  as  to  its  lexicography  and  as 
to  its  grammar,  is  based  on  the  language  of  the 
LXX.  The  two  stages  of  the  dialect  cannot  be 
examined  satisfactorily  apart.  The  usage  of  the 
earlier  books  often  confirms  and  illustrates  the 
usage  of  the  later;  and  many  characteristics  of 
N.  T.  Greek  have  been  neglected  or  set  aside  from 
ignorance  of  the  fact  that  they  are  undoubtedly 
found  in  the  LXX.  With  regard  to  the  forms  of 
words,  the  similarity  between  the  two  is  perfect; 
with  regard  to  construction,  it  must  always  be 
remembered  that  the  LXX.  is  a  translation,  exe- 
cuted under  the  immediate  influence  of  the  He- 
brew, while  the  books  of  the  N.  T.  (with  a  partial 
exception  in  the  case  of  St.  Matthew)  were  written 
freely  in  the  current  Greek. 

(1.)  Among  the  most  frequent  peculiarities  of 
orthography  of  Hellenistic  Greek  which  are  sup- 
ported by  conclusive  authority,  are  —  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  /x  before  \//  and  (p  in  \a[x^6v<a  and  its 
derivations,  ATyjUi/zerot,  avTi\'i]fx^eis;  and  of  v  in 
compounds  of  auv  and  iv,  avv^v.,  (TvvfiaQr)T'(]s^ 
ivyiypafxfji^vn.  Other  variations  occur  in  reaffe- 
pdKoyra,  ipavvaVy  etc,  iKadepiaO-q,  etc.  It  is 
more  remarkable  that  the  aspirate  appears  to  have 
been  introduced  into  some  words,  as  6A.7r/s-  (Kom. 
riii.  20;  Luke  vi.  35).  The  v  i<^iXKV(TTiK6v  in 
verbs  (but  not  in  nouns)  and  the  s  of  oD'tws  are 
always  preserved  before  consonants,  and  the  hiatus 
(with  aWh  especially)  is  constantly  (perhaps 
always)  disregarded.  The  forms  in  -«t-,  -t-,  are 
more  difficult  of  determination,  and  the  question  is 
not  limited  to  later  Greek. 

(2.)  Peculiarities  of  inflection  are  fon.nd  in  ^a- 

etc.  '  These  peculiarities  are  much  more  common 
in  verbs.  The  augment  is  sometimes  doubled: 
aireKaTea-Tderi,  sometimes  omitted :  olKod6/xr](T€V, 
KaTaiax^vdr].  The  doubling  of  ft  is  commonly 
neglected:  ipduTia-ev.  Unusual  forms  of  tenses 
are  used:  eireaa,  eTrro,  [^\dav^}  etc.;  unusual 
moods:  KavOiia-cofiai  (1  Cor.  xiii.  3V);  and  un- 
usual conjugations:  vikovvti  ior  vikuvti,  iWoya 
for  i\\6yeif  Trap€icr€Svr]<Tau  for  irapeia-eduaav 
(Jude  4). 

*  Note  also  avairdr}(rouTai,  Rev.  xiv.  13,  2d 
fut.  pass,  of  auairavco,  strangely  misunderstood  by 
Robinson,  N.  T.  Lex.  p.  804  (Addenda);  also 
Buch  forms  as  e1\r](pes,  KsKoiriaKts]  eyuc^Kav, 
f'tprjKau,  TTCirccKav,  y4y ovav\  et'xoaoj',  eSt5ocra>/, 
vapeAdfioffau.  A. 

(3.)  The  new  words  are  generally  formed  ac- 
cording to  old  analogy  —  otVoSeo-Trt^TTjs,  evKuipeTu, 
%Ldi)ix^piv6s,  airoKapadoKsTu;  and  in  this  respect 
ie  frequency  of  compound  words  is  particularly 
\,orthy  of  notice.  Other  words  receive  new  senses : 
XpTj^ttr/^eiC,  o^dpiov,  Trepitrnaardai,  ffwlcrr-qfii] 
and  some  are  slightly  changed  in  form:  audOefxa 
(-i7jUo),  e^dmva  (-tjs),  ^aaiKiaffa  (comp.  Winer, 
iiniinin.  §  2). 

(4.)  The  most  remarkable  construction,  which 
16  well  attested  both  in  the  LXX.  and  in  the  N. 
r.,  is  that  of  the  conjunctions  '/j/o,  Stoj/,  with  the 
resent  indicative:  Gal.  vi.  32  (?),  ^j/a  SiciKoyrai, 
Luke  xi.  2,  orav  irpocrevx^o'de,  as  well  as  with 
the  future  indicative  (comp.  Ti'^cUdf.  Mark  iii.  2). 
Otov  is  even  found  with  the  imperfect  and  aor. 
.jdic,  Mark  iii.  11,  orau  idewpwu;  Apoc.  viii.  1, 
Tov  ^>/oi|e,v.  Other  irregulir  constructions  in 
iie  combination  of  moods  (Apoc.  iii.  9)  and  in 
^ective  >ioncords  (Mark  ix.  26)  can  be  paralleled 
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in  classical  Greek,  though  such  constructions  are 
more  frequent  and  anomalous  in  the  Apocalypse 
than  elsewhere. 

8.  The  peculiarities  of  the  N.  T.  language  which 
have  been  hitherto  mentioned  have  only  a  i*are 
and  remote  connection  with  interpretation.  They 
illustrate  more  or  less  the  general  history  of  th 
decay  of  a  language,  and  offer  in  some  few  instance! 
curious  problems  aa  to  the  corresponding  changes 
of  modes  of  conception.  Other  peculiarities  have 
a  more  important  bearing  on  the  sense.  These  are 
in  part  Hebraisms  (Aramaisms)  in  (1)  expression 
or  (2)  construction,  and  in  part  (3)  modificatioiM 
of  language  resulting  from  the  substance  of  th* 
Christian  revelation. 

(1-)  The  general  characteristic  of  Hebraic  expres- 
sion is  vividness,  as  simplicity  is  of  Hebraic  syntax, 
lience  there  is  found  constantly  in  the  N.  T.  a 
personality  of  language  (if  the  phrase  may  be  used) 
which  is  foreign  to  classical  Greek.  At  one  time 
this  occurs  in  the  substitution  of  a  pregnant  meta- 
phor for  a  simple  word:  otKodo/xelu  (St.  Paul), 
airXayxvlCofiaL  (Gospels),  trXarvv^iv  r)]v  KapSlar 
(St.  Paul),  irp6<T(t)irov  Xa^i^dvciv,  TrpO(X(airo\r)fji\l/iay 
irpo(T(aTroK'i)fjLTTTeiv .  At  another  time  in  the  use 
of  prepositions  in  place  of  cases:  Kpd^ciu  iv  fie- 
ydXri  (/)ajV77,  iv  fjLaxo-^p<^  airoXecrOai,  adoios  avh 
rov  aljuLUTos.  At  another  in  the  use  of  a  vivid 
phrase  for  a  preposition:  Sih,  x^'P'^'"  Tivoi  ye- 
i/4crdaiy  airo<TTe\Aeiv  avu  X^'P^  ayyeAov,  iu  X^'P^ 
fiicriTOv,  (pevyeiy  airb  Trpocrdnou  riv6s.  And 
sometimes  the  one  personal  act  is  used  to  describe 
the  whole  spirit  and  temper:  iropeveadai  oviffw 
riv6s. 

(2.)  The  chief  peculiarities  of  the  syntax  of  the 
N.  T.  lie  in  the  reproduction  of  Hel^rew  forms. 
Two  great  features  by  which  it  is  distinguished 
from  classical  syntax  may  be  specially  singled  out. 
It  is  markedly  deficient  in  the  use  of  particles  and 
of  oblique  and  participial  constructions.  Sentences 
are  more  frequently  coordinated  than  subordinated. 
One  clause  follows  another  rather  in  the  way  of 
constructive  parallelism  than  by  distinct  logical 
sequence.  Only  the  simplest  words  of  connection 
are  used  in  place  of  the  subtle  varieties  of  expres- 
sion by  which  Attic  writers  exhibit  the  interde- 
pendence of  numerous  ideas.  The  repetition  of  a 
key-word  (John  i.  1,  v.  31,  32,  xi.  33)  or  of  a 
leading  thought  (John  x.  11  K,  xvii.  14-19)  often 
serves  in  place  of  all  other  conjunctions.  The 
words  quoted  from  another  are  given  in  a  direct 
objective  shape  (.John  vii.  40,  41).  Illustrative 
details  are  commonly  added  in  abrupt  parenthesis 
(John  iv.  6).  Calm  emphasis,  solemn  repetition, 
grave  simplicity,  the  gradual  acciimulation  of 
truths,  give  to  the  language  of  Holy  Scripture  a 
depth  and  permanence  of  effect  found  nowhere 
else.  It  is  difficult  to  single  out  isolated  phrases 
in  illustration  of  this  general  statement,  since  the 
final  impression  is  more  due  to  the  iteration  of 
many  small  points  than  to  the  striking  power  of  a 
few.  Apart  from  the  whole  context  the  influence 
of  details  is  almost  inappreciable.  Constructions 
which  are  moat  distinctly  Hebraic  {TT\i)dvva)v 
irXrjOvvS),  Qavdrc^  reXevrav,  €udoKe7u  iv  rivi, 
(fhpl  a/JLaprlas,  etc.)  are  not  those  which  give  the 
deepest  Hebrew  coloring  to  the  N.  T.  diction,  but 
rather  that  pervading  monotony  of  form  which, 
though  correct  in  individual  clauses,  is  wholly  for- 
eign to  the  vigor  and  elasticity  of  classical  Grsek. 
If  the  student  will  carefully  analyse  a  few  chapters 
of  St.  John,  in  whom  the  Hebrew  spirit  is  koh* 
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constant  and  marked,  inquiring  at  each  step  how ' 
ft  classical  writer  would  have  avoided  repetition  by 
the  use  of  pronouns  and  particles,  how  he  would 
have  indicated  dependence  by  the  use  of  absolute 
cases  and  the  optative,  how  he  would  have  united 
the  whole  by  establishing  a  clear  relation  between 
the  parts,  he  will  gain  a  true  measure  of  the 
Hebraic  style  more  or  less  pervading  the  whole 
N.  T.  which  cannot  be  obtained  from  a  mere  cata- 
logue of  phrases.  The  character  of  the  style  lies 
in  its  total  effect  and  not  in  separable  elements :  it 
is  seen  in  the  spirit  which  informs  the  entire  text 
Cxr  more  vividly  than  in  the  separate  members 
(comp.  [Westcott's]  Introduction  to  the  Go»pels^ 
pp.  241-252). 

(3)  The  purely  Christian  element  in  the  N.  T. 
requires  the  most  careful  handling.  Words  and 
phrases  already  partially  current  were  transfigured 
by  embodying  new  truths  and  forever  consecrated 
to  their  service.  To  trace  the  history  of  these  is  a 
delicate  question  of  lexicography  which  has  not  yet 
been  thoroughly  examined.  There  is  a  danger  of 
confounding  the  apostolic  usage  on  th«  one  side 
with  earher  Jewish  usage,  and  on  the  other  with 
later  ecclesiastical  terminology.  The  steps  by  which 
the  one  served  as  a  preparation  for  the  apostolic 
sense  and  the  latter  naturally  grew  out  of  it  require 
to  be  diligently  observed.  Even  within  the  range 
of  the  N.  T.  itself  it  is  possible  to  notice  various 
phases  of  fundamental  ideas  and  a  consequent  mod- 
ification of  terms.  Language  and  thought  are  both 
living  powers,  mutually  dependent  and  illustrative 
Examples  of  words  which  show  this  progressive  his- 
tory are  abundant  and  full  of  instruction.  Among 
others  may  be  quoted,  tt'kttis-,  Trjo-rJy,  Trto-reueti/ 
etSTii'a;  BIkcios,  Si/caicJoj;  ayios,  ayid^w;  KaAe?!/, 
Kkriais,  KATjTc^y,  iKAeKrSs',  aydirr),  iKirls,  ^op'Si 
evayye\iouj  cuayyeXl^eadai,  KTipvaaeiv,  Kr]pvy/j.a] 
aTr6(rTo\oSf  Trpea^vrepoSi  eTr/cr/fOTroy,  didKouos\ 
&pTou  K\d<rai,  ^atTTi^eiv,  Koivcovia'i  crdp^,  ^vxv, 
irusv/jLa]  KSa/xos,  (roTrjpla,  aw^eiV,  AurpovaOai, 
KaraWda-ffen/'  Nor  is  it  too  much  to  say  that  in 
the  history  of  these  and  such  like  words  lies  the 
history  of  Christianity.  The  perfect  truth  of  the 
apostolic  phraseology,  when  examined  by  this  most 
rigorous  criticism,  contains  the  fulfillment  of  earher 
anticipations  and  the  germ  of  later  growth. 

9.  For  the  language  of  the  N.  T.  calls  for  the 
<»xercise  of  the  most  rigorous  criticism.  The  com- 
plexity of  the  elements  which  it  involves  makes  the 
inquiry  wider  and  deeper,  but  does  not  set  it  aside. 
The  overwhelming  importance,  the  manifold  expres- 
sion, the  gradual  development  of  the  message  w  hich 
it  conveys,  call  for  more  intense  devotion  in  the  use 
>f  every  faculty  trained  in  other  schools,  but  do 
not  suppress  inquiry.  The  Gospel  is  for  the  whole 
pature  of  man,  and  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  reason 
IS  well  as  the  spirit.  Words  and  idioms  admit  of 
investigation  in  all  stages  of  a  language.  Decay 
itself  is  subject  to  law.  A  mixed  and  degenerate 
dialect  is  not  less  the  living  exponent  of  definite 
thought,  than  the  most  pure  and  vigorous.  Kude 
and  unlettered  men  may  have  characteristic  modes 
of  thought  and  speech,  but  even  (naturally  speaking) 
there  is  no  reason  to  expect  that  they  will  be  less 
exact  than  others  in  using  their  own  idiom.  The 
literal  sense  of  the  apostolic  writings  must  be  gained 
in  the  same  way  as  the  literal  sense  of  any  other 
writings,  by  the  fullest  use  of  every  appliance  of 
ac^iolarship,  and  the  most  complete  confidence  in 
■jhe  necessary  and  absolute  connection  of  words  and 
'houghta.    No  variation  of  phrase,  no  peculiarity 
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of  idiom,  no  change  of  tense,  no  change  of  order 
can  be  neglected.  The  truth  lies  in  the  whole  ex- 
pression, and  no  one  can  presume  to  set  aside  anj 
part  as  trivial  or  indifferent. 

10.  The  importance  of  investigating  most  pft> 
tiently  and  most  faithfully  the  literal  meaning  of 
the  sacred  text  must  be  felt  with  tenfold  force, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  literal  sense  is  tbt 
outward  embodiment  of  a  spiritual  sense,  which  lies 
beneath  and  quickens  every  part  of  Holy  Scripture 
[Old  Testament].  Something  of  the  same  kind 
of  double  sense  is  found  in  the  greatest  works  of 
human  genius,  in  the  Orestea  for  examjjle,  or  Ham- 
let ;  and  the  obscurity  which  hangs  over  the  deepest 
utterances  of  a  dramatist  may  teach  humility  to 
those  who  complain  of  the  darkness  of  a  prophet. 
The  special  circumstances  of  the  several  writers, 
their  individual  characteristics  reflected  in  their 
books,  the  slightest  details  which  add  distinctness 
or  emphasis  to  a  statement,  are  thus  charged  with 
a  divine  force.  A  spiritual  harmony  rises  out  of  an 
accurate  interpretation.  And  exactly  in  proportion 
as  the  spiritual  meaning  of  the  Bible  is  felt  to  be 
truly  its  primary  meaning,  will  the  importance  of 
a  sound  criticism  of  the  text  be  recognized  as  the 
one  necessary  and  sufficient  foundation  of  the  noble 
superstructure  of  higher  truth  which  is  afterwards 
found  to  rest  upon  it.  Faith  in  words  is  the  begin- 
ning, faith  in  the  word  is  the  completion  of  Bib- 
lical interpretation.  Impatience  may  destroy  the 
one  and  check  the  other ;  but  the  true  student  will 
find  the  simple  text  of  Holy  Scripture  ever  pregnant 
with  lessons  for  the  present  and  promises  for  ages 
to  come.  The  literal  meaning  is  one  and  fixed :  the 
spiritual  meaning  is  infinite  and  multiform.  The 
unity  of  the  literal  meaning  is  not  disturbed  by  the 
variety  of  the  inherent  spiritual  applications.  Truth 
is  essentially  infinite.  There  is  thus  one  sense  to 
the  words,  but  countless  relations.  There  is  an 
absolute  fitness  in  the  parables  and  figures  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  hence  an  abiding  pertinence.  The  spiritual 
meaning  is,  so  to  speak,  the  life  of  the  whole,  living 
on  with  unchanging  power  through  every  change 
of  race  and  age.  To  this  we  can  approach  only 
(on  the  human  side)  by  unwavering  trust  in  the 
ordinary  laws  of  scholarship,  which  finds  in  Scrip- 
ture its  final  consecration. 

For  the  study  of  the  language  of  the  N.  T.,  Tisch- 
endorf's  7th  edition  (1859),  Grinfield's  Editio 
Hellenisiica  (with  the  Scholia,  1843-48),  Bruder's 
Concordantice  (1842  [3d  ed.  1867] ),  and  Winer's 
Grnmmatik  (6th  edition,  1853,  translated  by  Mas- 
son,  ICdinb.  1859),  are  indispensable.  To  these  may 
be  added  Trommius's  Cvncoi-dantice  .  .  .  LXX.  in- 
terpretum,  1718,  for  the  usage  of  the  LXX.,  and 
Suicer's  Thesaurus,  1682  [2d  ed.  1728],  for  the 
later  historv  of  some  words.  The  lexicons  of 
Schleusner  to  the  LXX.  (1820-21),  and  N.  T.  (4th 
ed.  1819)  contain  a  large  mass  of  materials,  but  are 
most  uncritical.  Those  of  Wahl  (N.  T.  1822  [trans- 
lated by  E.  Robinson,  Andover,  1825;  3d  ed.  of  the 
original,  1843];  Apocrypha,  1853)  are  much  better 
in  point  of  accuracy  and  scholarship.  On  questions 
of  dialect  and  grammar  there  are  important  collec- 
tions in  Sturz,  De  Dialecto  Maced.  et  Alex.  (1786)'. 
Thiersch,  Be  Pent.  vers.  Alex.  (1841);  Lobeck's 
Phrynichus  (1820),  Paralipomena  Gr.  Gr.  (1837), 
Pathol.  Serm.  Gr.  Prolegg.  (1843),  [V-qfiartKoi^- 
$.  Verbb.  Gr.  et  Nominum  verbal.  Technologia^ 
(1846),]  Pathol.  Serm.  Gr.  Elevi.  ([2  pt.  1853- 
62] ).  The  Indices  of  Jacobson  to  the  Patres  ApoM 
tolici  (1840)  are  very  complete  and  Uf?ful.     Thi 
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parallels  gathered  by  Ott  and  Krebs  from  Josephug, 
and  by  Loesner  and  Kiihn  from  Philo  have  been 
fully  used  by  most  recent  commentators.  Further 
bibliographical  references  are  given  by  Winer, 
Gramm.  pp.  1-31;  Keuss,  Gesck.  d.  Iltil  Schrift'- 
en,  pp.  28-37 ;  Grinfield's  iV.  7\  Edith  Helknis- 
ticn,  Prsef.  xi.,  xii.  [Schirlitz,  Grundzuge  d.  neu- 
test.  Gvdcitat,  pp.  101-126.]  B.  F.  W. 

*  Among  the  more  recent  works  on  the  language 
of  the  N.  T.  the  following  also  deserve  notice.  K. 
G.  Bretschneider,  Lex.  man.  Gr.-Lat.  in  Libros 
N.  r.,  1821,  3d  ed.,  greatly  improved,  1840,  4to. 
E.  Robinson,  Gr.  and  E'<g.  Lex.  of  the,  N.  T.^ 
Bost.  1836,  new  ed.  N.  Y.  1850,  largely  combining 
the  best  features  of  VVahl  and  Bretschneider.  S.  T. 
Bloomfield,  Gr.  and  Eng.  Lex.  to  the  N.  T.^  Lond. 
1840,  3d  ed.  1860.  C.  G.  Wilke,  Clavis  N.  T. 
philologicn,  Dresd.  et  Lips.  1840-41,  2d  ed.  1850, 
new  ed.  mostly  rewritten  by  C  L.  W.  Grimm,  under 
whose  name  it  also  appears  with  the  title  Lex.  Gr.- 
Lat.  N.  T.,  Lips.  1868  (a  ti-anslation  of  this  is 
promised  by  Professor  Thayer  of  Andover).  S.  C. 
Schirlitz,  Griech.-Deufsches  Wortevb.  zuiu  N.  T., 
Giessen,  1851,  3e  Aufl.  1868.  Herm.  Cremer,  BibL- 
theoL  Worterb.  der  Neutest.  Gradtdt,  Gotha,  1866, 
Engl,  trans.  1872.  The  Glossary  of  Later  and 
Byzantine  Greek  by  E.  A.  Sophocles,  forming  vol. 
vii.  (New  Ser.)  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Arner. 
Academy,  Canibr.,  1860,  4to,  has  been  for  some 
time  out  of  print,  but  a  new  edition  greatly  en- 
larged and  improved,  is  now  in  press  (1869).  Of  the 
works  named  above,  those  of  Bloomfield  and  Schirlitz 
are  the  letist  important;  Bretschneider  is  rich  in 
illustrations  from  the  LXX.,  Josephus,  Philo,  and 
the  Pseudepigrapha  of  the  O.  and  N.  T.  ^*  Wahl  is 
particularly  full  on  the  particles,  and  in  grammat- 
ical references;  and  the  new  Lexicon  of  Grimm  is 
characterized  by  good  judgment,  competent  learn- 
ing, and  the  exclusion  of  useless  matter. 

On  the  synonyms  of  the  N.  T.  we  have  J.  A.  H. 
nttmann,  De  Syn.  in  N.  T.  lib'.  L,  II.,  Lips.  1829 
-32,  transl.  by  E.  Craig,  2  vols.  Edin.  1833-34;  R. 
C.  Trench,  Syn.  of  the  N.  T.,  2  parts,  reprinted 
N  Y.  1855-64,  new  ed.  in  1  vol.,  Lond.  1865;  and 
the  work  of  Webster,  referred  to  below. 

On  the  grammar  of  the  N.  T.,  we  may  note  also 
the  works  of  Professor  Stuart,  Andover,  1834,  2d 
ed.  1841;  W.  Trollope,  Lond.  1842;  T.  S.  Green, 
Treatise  on  the  Gram,  of  the  N.  T.,  new  ed.  Lond. 
1862  (first  ed.  1842),  containing  some  acute  obser- 
vations; Alex.  Buttmann,  Gram,  des  neutest. 
Sprachidioms,  Berl.  1859  (valuable);  S.  C  Schir- 
litz, Grundziige  der  neutest.  Grdcitdt,  Giessen, 
1861  ;K  H.  A.  Lipsitis,  Gram.  Untersuclmngeniib, 
nf.  bibl.  Grdcitdt  (only  ilber  die  Lesezeichen),  Leipz. 
1863;  and  William  Webster,  Syntax  and  Syno- 
nyms of  the  Gr.  Test.,  Lond.  1864,  strangely  ex- 
tolling Schirlitz,  and  disparaging  Winer  The  7th 
xiition  of  Winer,  superintended  by  Jiinemann 
,Leipz.  1867),  we  have  at  last,  thanks  to  Professor 
Thayer,  in  a  really  accurate  translation  (Andover, 
1869).  In  the  3d  ed.  of  Jelf 's  Greek  Grammar 
(Oxf.  1861,  4th  ed.  1868)  particular  attention  is 
paid  to  the  constructions  of  the  Greek  Testament. 
Professor  W.  W.  Goodwin's  Syntax  of  the  Moods 
and  Tenses  of  the  Greek  Verb,  2d  ed.  Cambr.  i 
1865,  though  not  often  referring  specially  to  the 
ST.  T.,  will  be  found  of  great  value  to  the  philo- 
•ogical  student.  On  the  Greek  article  there  is  the 
weU-kno^vn  work  of  Bishop  Middleton,  Lond.  1808, 
reprinted  N.  Y.  1813,  new  ed.  by  Rose,  Lond.  1855 ; 
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comp.  Professor  Stuuli'a  Hints  and  Cautioits  in  the 
BibU  Repos,  for  April  1834,  iv.  277-327,  and  C. 
Winstanley,  Vindication  of  Certain  Passages  in 
the  Com.  Eng.  Version  of  the  N.  71,  addressed  to 
Granville  Shai-p,  Esq.^  reprinted  with  additiofiS, 
Cambr.  1819. 

See  further,  on  the  language  and  style  of  the 
N.  T.,  Planck,  De  vera  Natura  et  Indole  Oral. 
GrcBcoe  N.  T.,  Gotting.  1810,  4to,  transl.  by  Dr. 
Robinson  in  the  Bihl.  Hejm.  for  Oct.  1831,  i  638- 
691.  (In  the  same  vol.  of  this  periodical  are  other 
valuable  articles  bearing  on  the  subject.)  Also 
Klausen  (Danish  Clausen),  Ilermeneutik  d.  N.  71, 
Leipz.  1841,  p.  337  ff. ;  Wilke,  Hermeneutik  d.  N. 
T,  Leipz.  1843-44,  and  Neutest.  Rhetorik,  ibid. 
1843 ;  and  Zezschwitz,  Profangrdcitdt  u.  bibliscket 
Sprachgeist  (1859). 

Works  on  the  style  of  particular  writers  of  the 
N.  T.  might  also  be  mentioned  here;  see,  for  ex- 
ample, the  addition  to  John,  Gospel  of,  vol.  ii. 
p.  1439  b.  See  also  J.  D.  Schulze,  Der  schrifl- 
stellerische  Werth  u.  Char,  des  Petrus,  Jvdas  ti. 
Jacobus,  Weissenfels,  1802;  ditto,  des  Evang. 
Markus,  in  Keil  and  Tzschirner's  Analekten,  Bde 
ii.,  iii.;  Gersdorf,  Beitrdge  zur  Sprach- Charah 
teristik  der  Schriftsteller  des  N.  T,  Theil  i 
(I^ipz.  1816;  no  more  published);  Holtzmann, 
Die  Synopt.  Evangelien  (Leipz.  1863),  pp.  271- 
358 ;  and  the  various  discussions  on  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  Pastoral  Epis- 
tles of  Paul,  the  authorship  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  the  2d  Epistle  of  Peter,  and  the  Apoc- 
alypse, for  which  see  the  articles  on  the  respectiv 
books. 

The  Critical  Greek  and  English  Conco7'dance  to 
the  N.  T,  by  the  late  C.  F.  Hudson,  which  is  an- 
nounced for  speedy  publication  (Boston,  1869),  will 
be  a  valuable  supplement  to  Bruder,  giving  the 
various  readings  of  Griesbach,  Lachmann,  Tischen- 
dorf,  and  Tregelles,  and  at  the  same  time  preserv- 
ing the  best  features  of  the  Englishman's  Greek 
Concordance  of  the  N.  T.  It  will  be  incomparably 
superior  to  Schmoller's  recent  work,  which  is  very 
unsatisfactory.  A. 

NEW  YEAR.  [Trumpets,  Feast  of.] 
NEZFAH  (n^!^:?  [famous,  Furst ;  can- 
quered,  Ges.] :  Uaa-Oie,  [Vat.  Nacrovs,]  Alex. 
Ne0£6  in  Ezr. ;  Nttrm,  [Vat.  FA.  Acreia,  Alex. 
Neto-cm,]  in  Neh.:  Nasia).  The  descendants  of 
Neziah  were  among  the  Nethinim  who  returned 
with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr,  ii.  54;  Neh.  vii.  56).  The 
name  appears  as  Nasith  in  1  Esdr.  v.  32. 

NE'ZIB  (^"'^^  [garrison,  pillar :  Vat.] :  Na 
cre£/8;  [Rom.  Noo-t/S;]  Alex.  Neo-tjS:  Nesib)^  a 
city  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  43  only),  in  the  di/strict 
of  the  Shefelah  or  Lowland,  one  of  the  same  growp 
with  Keilah  and  Mareshah.  To  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  it  was  evidently  known.  They  place  it  on 
the  road  between  Eleutheropolis  and  Hebron,  7  or 
9  (Euseb.)  miles  from  the  former,  and  there  it  still 
stands  under  the  almost  identical  name  of  Beit  NO^ 
sib,  or  Chirbeh  Nasib,  2i  hours  from  Beit  Jibrin, 
on  a  rising  ground  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Wady 
es-Sur,  and  with  Keilah  and  Mareshali  within  easy 
distance.  It  has  been  visited  by  Dr.  Robinson  (ii. 
220,  221)  and  Tobler  (Ste  Wanderung^  150).  The 
former  mentions  the  remains  of  ancient  buildings, 
especially  one  of  apparently  remote  age,  120  feet 
long  by  30  broad.  This,  however  —  with  the 
curious  discrepancy  which  is  so  remaritable  in  Ea»- 
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tem  explorers  —  is  denied  by  tlie  latter  traveller, 
who  states  that  "  but  for  the  ancient  name  no  one 
would  suspect  this  of  beinjj  an  ancient  site." 

Nezib«  adds  another  to  the  number  of  places 
which,  though  enumerated  as  in  the  Lowland,  have 
been  found  in  the  mountains.  [Jiphtah;  Kei- 
LAII.]  G. 

NIB'HAZ  (tn53,  and  in  some  MSS.  "^nriD 

and  Tn:?3  [see  below]:  Nifix^^s  [?]  or  [Alex.] 
Naji8c{s;*for  which  there  is  substituted  in  some 
copies  an  entirely  different  name,  'A/8aa^ep,  Na- 
/Soo^ep,  or  'EjSAa^fp  [Rom.],  the  latter  being  prob- 
ably tlie  more  correct,  answering  to  the  Hebrew 

"l!J^^"bDS,  "grief  of  the  ruler":  Nebahaz),  a 
deity  of  the  Avites,  introduced  by  them  into  Sa- 
maria in  the  time  of  Shalmaneser  (2  K.  xvi.  31). 
There  is  no  certain  information  as  to  the  character 
of  the  deity,  or  the  form  of  the  idol  so  named.  The 
Rabbins  derived  the  name  from  a  Hebrew  root  nd- 

bach  (riD^))  "  to  bark,"  and  hence  assigned  to  it 
the  figure  of  a  dog,  or  a  dog-headed  man.  There 
is  no  a  prion  improbability  in  this ;  the  Egyptians 
worshipped  the  dog  (Plut.  De  Is.  44),  and  accord- 
ing to  the  opinion  current  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  they  represented  Anubis  as  a  dog-headed 
man,  though  Wilkinson  {Anc.  Egypt,  i.  440,  Sec- 
ond Series)  asserts  that  this  was  a  mistake,  the 
head  being  in  reality  that  of  a  jackal.  Some  indi- 
cations of  the  worship  of  the  dog  have  been  found 
n  Syria,  a  colossal  figure  of  a  dog  having  formerly 
xisted  between  Rerytus  and  Tri polls  (Winer,  Realw. 
v.).  It  is  still  more  to  the  point  to  observe  that 
on  one  of  the  slabs  found  at  Khorsabad  and  repre- 
sented by  Botta  (pi.  141),  we  have  the  front  of  a 
temple  depicted  with  an  animal  near  the  entrance, 
which  can  be  nothing  else  than  a  bitch  suckling  a 
puppy,  the  head  of  the  animal  having,  however, 
disappeared.  The  worship  of  idols  representing  the 
human  body  surmounted  by  the  head  of  an  animal 
(as  in  the  well-known  case  of  Nisroch)  was  com- 
mon among  the  Assyrians.  According  to  another 
equally  unsatisfactory  theorj',  Nibhaz  is  identified 
with  the  god  of  the  nether  world  of  the  Sabian 
worship  (Gesen.  Thesau.  p.  842).         W.  L.  B. 

NIB  SHAN  (with  the  definite  article, 
'']C?5an  [ihe  furnace,  Flirst;  soft  soil,  Ges.]: 
Na(|)Ao^c6;/;  Alex.  Ne;8(raj/:  Nebsnn).  One  of  the 
six  cities  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  02)  which  were  in 
the  district  of  the  Midbar  (A.  V.  "wilderness"), 
which  probably  in  this  one  case  only  designates  the 
depressed  region  on  the  immediate  shore  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  usually  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  called  the 
Arabah.  [Vol.  ii.  p.  1491  a,]  Under  the  name 
of  Nempsan  or  Nebsan  it  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  in  the  Onomasticon,  but  with  no  at- 
tempt to  fix  its  position.  Nor  does  any  subsequent 
traveller  appear  to  have  either  sought  for  or  dis- 
covered any  traces  of  the  name.  G. 

NICA'NOR  (NiKdvcop  [conqueror]  :  Nicanor), 
the  son  of  Patroclus  (2  Mace.  viii.  9),  a  general 


a  The  word  netslb,  identical  with  the  above  name, 
is  several  tmies  employed  for  a  garrison  or  an  officer 
of  the  Philistines  (see  1  Sam.  x.  5,  xiii.  3,  4 ;  1  Chr. 
xi.  16).  This  suggests  the  possibility  of  Nezib  having 
been  a  Philistine  place.  But  the  application  of  the 
tenn  t :  the  Philistines,  though  frequent,  is  not  exclu- 
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who  was  engaged  in  the  Jewish  wars  under  Antf* 
ochus  Epiphanes  and  Demetrius  I.  He  took  part 
in  the  first  exi)edition  of  Lysias,  B.  c.  106  (1  lILaoe. 
iii.  38),  and  was  defeated  with  his  fellow-commander 
at  Emmaus  (I  Mace,  iv.;  of.  2  Mace.  viii.  9  ff.). 
After  the  death  of  Antiochus  Eupator  and  Lysiag, 
he  stood  high  in  the  favor  of  Demetrius  (1  Maca 
vii.  26),  who  appointed  him  governor  of  Judaea  (2 
Mace.  xiv.  12),  a  command  which  he  readily  under- 
took as  one  "  who  bare  deadly  hate  unto  Israel " 
(1  Mace.  vii.  26).  At  first  he  seems  to  have  en- 
deavored to  win  the  confidence  of  Judas,  but  when 
his  treacherous  designs  were  discovered  he  had  re- 
course to  violence.  A  battle  took  place  at  Caphar- 
salama,  which  was  indecisive  in  its  results;  but 
shortly  after  Judas  met  him  at  Adasa  (b.  c.  161), 
and  he  fell  "  first  in  the  battle."  A  general  rout 
followed,  and  the  13th  of  Adar,  on  which  the  ep- 
gagement  took  place,  "  the  day  before  Mardocheus' 
day,"  was  ordained  to  be  kept  forever  as  a  festival 
(1  Mace.  vii.  49;  2  Mace.  xv.  36). 

There  are  some  discrepancies  between  the  narra- 
tives in  the  two  books  of  Maccabees  as  to  Nicanor. 
In  1  Mace,  he  is  represented  as  acting  with  delib- 
erate treachery :  in  2  Mace,  he  is  said  to  have  been 
won  over  to  a  sincere  friendship  with  Judas,  which 
was  only  interrupted  by  the  intrigues  of  Alcimus, 
who  induced  Demetrius  to  repeat  his  orders  for  the 
capture  of  the  Jewish  hero  (2  JNIacc.  xiv.  23  ff.). 
Internal  evidence  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  1  Mace. 
According  to  Josephus  (Ant.  xii.  10,  §  4),  who 
does  not,  however,  appear  to  have  had  any  other 
authority  than  1  Mace,  before  him,  Judas  was 
defeated  at  Capharsalama ;  and  though  his  account 
is  obviously  inaccurate  {avayKaC^i  rht/  'lovdav  .  . 
.  M  tV  &Kpay  fevyeiu),  the  events  which  fol- 
lowed (1  Mace.  vii.  33  fF. ;  comp.  2  Mace.  xiv. 
33  ff.)  seem  at  least  to  indicate  that  Judas  gained 
no  advantage.  In  2  Mace,  this  engaeement  is  not 
noticed,  but  another  is  placed  (2  Mace.  xiv.  17) 
before  the  connection  of  Nicanor  with  Judas,  while 
this  was  after  it  (1  Mace.  vii.  27  ff.),  in  which 
"  Simon  Judas'  brother "  is  said  to  have  been 
<' somewhat  discomfited," 

2.  One  of  the  first  seven  deacons  (Acts  vi.  5). 
According  to  the  Pseudo-Hippolytus  he  was  one 
of  the  seventy  disciples,  and  "  died  at  the  time  of 
the  martyrdom  of  Stephen  "  (p.  953,  ed.  Migne). 

B.  F.  W. 

NICODE'MUS  (-NiKoSrifios  [canqueror  of 
the  people] :  Nicodemus),  a  Pharisee,  a  ruler  of 
the  Jews,  and «'  teacher  of  Israel  (John  iii.  1,  10), 
whose  secret  visit  to  our  Lord  was  the  occasion 
of  the  discourse  recorded  by  St.  John.  The  name 
was  not  uncommon  among  the  Jews  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xiv.  3,  §  2),  and  was  no  doubt  borrowed  fronj  the 
Greeks.     In  the  Talmud  it  appears  under  the  form 

^1D^^p^,   and  some  would  derive  it  from  "^pS, 

innocent,  D1,  blood  (f.  e.  "  Sceleris  punis"); 
Wetstein,  N.  T.  i.  150.  In  the  case  of  Nicodemus 
Ben  Gorion,  the  name  is  derived  by  R.  Nathan 
from  a  miracle  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  per- 
formed (Otho,  Lex.  Rab.  s.  v.). 


b  If  originally  a  Hebrew  name,  probably  from  tb« 
same  root  as  Bashan  —  a  sandy  soil. 

c  The  article  in  John  iii.  10  (6  BtBda-ie-),  is  probablj 
only  generic,  although  Winer  and  Bp.  Middleton  wof 
pose  that  it  implies  a  rebuke. 
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Nicodernus  is  only  mentioned  by  St.  John,  who 
tian^tes  his  nocturnal  visit  to  Jesus,  and  the  con- 
versation which  then  toolc  place,  at  which  the 
Evangelist  may  himself  have  been  present.  The 
high  station  of  Nicodernus  as  a  member  of  the 
Jewish  Sanhedrim,  and  the  avowed  scorn  under 
which  the  rulers  concealed  their  inward  conviction 
(John  iii.  2)  that  Jesus  was  a  teacher  sent  from 
God,  are  sufficient  to  account  for  the  secrecy  of  the 
interview.  A  constitutional  timidity  is  discernible 
in  the  charucter  of  the  inquiring  Pharisee,  which 
could  not  he  overcome  by  his  vacillating  desire  to 
l>efriend  and  acknowledge  One  whom  he  knew  to 
be  a  Prophet,  even  if  he  did  not  at  once  recognize 
in  him  the  promised  Messiah.  Thus  the  few  words 
which  he  interposed  against  the  rash  injustice  of 
his  colleagues  are  cautiously  rested  on  a  general 
principle  (John  vii.  50),  and  betray  no  indication 
of  his  faith  in  the  Galilean  whom  his  sect  despised. 
And  even  when  the  power  of  Christ's  love,  mani- 
fested on  the  cross,  had  made  the  most  timid 
disciples  l)old,  Nicodemus  does  not  come  forward 
with  his  splendid  gifts  of  affection  until  the  exam- 
ple had  betm  set  by  one  of  his  own  rank,  and 
wealth,  and  station  in  society  (xix.  3!J). 

In  these  three  notices  of  Nicodemus  a  noble 
candor  and  a  simple  love  of  truth  shine  out  in 
the  midst  of  hesitation  and  fear  of  man.  We  can 
therefore  eiisily  believe  the  tradition  that  after  the 
resuiTection  (which  would  supply  the  last  outward 
impulse  necessary  to  confirm  his  faith  and  increase 
his  courage)  he  became  a  professed  disciple  of 
Christ,  and  received  baptism  at  the  hands  of  Peter 
and  John.  All  the  rest  that  is  recorded  of  him  is 
highly  uncertain.  It  is  said,  however,  that  the 
Jews,  in  revenge  for  his  conversion,  deprived  him 
of  his  office,  beat  him  cruelly,  and  drove  him  from 
Jerusalem ;  that  Gamaliel,  who  was  his  kinsman, 
hospitably  sheltered  him  until  his  death  in  a  coun- 
try house,  and  finally  gave  him  honorable  burial 
near  the  body  of  Stephen,  where  Gamaliel  himself 
was  afterwards  interred.  Finally,  the  three  bodies 
are  said  to  have  been  discovered  on  August  3,  a.  d. 
415,  which  day  was  set  apart  by  tlie  Homish 
Church  in  honor  of  the  event  (Phot.  Bibliuth.  Cod. 
171;  Lucian,  De  S.  Sleph.  inventione). 

The  conversation  of  Christ  with  Nicodemus  is 
appointed  as  the  Gospel  for  Trinity  Sunday.  The 
choice  at  first  sight  may  seem  strange.  There  are 
n  that  discourse  no  mysterious  numbers  which 
might  shadow  forth  truths  in  their  simplest  rela- 
tions; no  distinct  and  yet  simultaneous  actions  of 
•.he  divine  persons;  no  separation  of  divine  attrib- 
utes. Yet  the  instinct «  which  dictated  this  choice 
was  a  right  one.  Por  it  is  in  this  conversation 
alone  that  we  see  how  our  Lord  himself  met  the 
difficulties  of  a  thoughtful  man ;  how  he  checked, 
without  noticing,  the  self-assumption  of  a  teacher ; 
how  he  lifted  the  half-believing  mind  to  the  light 
of  nobler  truth. 

Jf  the  Nicodemus  of  St.  John's  Gospel  be  identi- 
cal with  the  Nicodenms  Ben  Gorion  of  the  Talmud, 
he  must  have  lived  till  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  which 
is  not  impossil)le,  since  the  term  yepuu,  in  John 
iii.  4,  may  not  be  intended  to  apply  to  Nicodemus 
himself.  The  arguments  for  their  identification 
we  that  both  are  mentioned  as  Pharisees,  wealthy, 
^ious,  and  members  of  the  Sanhedrim  ( Tactnlth, 


.«  Th«  writer  is  indebted  for  this  remark  to 
trmon  by  Mr.  Westcott. 
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f.  19,  &c.     See  Otho,  Lex.  Rab.  s.  v.);  and  that 
I  in  Tannith  the  original  name  (altered  on  the  occa- 
j  sion  of  a  miracle  performed  by  Nicodemus  in  order 
to  procure  rain)  is  said  to  have  been  "^D"!!!,  whicl 
:  is  also  the  name  of  one  of  five  Rabbinical  disciples 
of  Christ  mentioned   in   Smihed.  f.  43,  1   (Otho, 
s.  V.  Christus).     Finally,  the  family  of  this  Nico- 
demus are  said  to  have  been  reduced  from  great 
wealth  to  the  most  squalid  and  horrible  poverty, 
which  however  may  as  well  be  accounted  for  by 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  as  by  the  change  of  fortune 
resulting  from  an  acceptance  of  Christianity. 

On  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus,  see  Fabricius,  Cod, 
Pseudepif/r.  i.  213;  Thilo,  Cod.  Apocr.  i.  478. 
In  some  IMSS.  it  is  also  called  "The  Acts  of 
Pilate."  It  is  undoubtedly  spurious  (as  the  con- 
clusion of  it  sufficiently  proves),  and  of  very  little 
value.  F.  W.  p. 

*  Nicodemus  is  called  a  "ruler  of  the  Jews" 
i&pxcou  Twv  'lovhaiuiu)  in  John  iii.  1;  and  as  that 
title  {&p-)(u>v)  is  given  in  some  passages  (John  vii. 
26;  Acts  iii.  17,  &c.)  to  membere  of  the  Sanhe- 
drim, it  has  been  inferred  that  he  was  one  of  that 
body.  He  was  prol)al>ly  also  a  scribe  or  teacher 
of  the  Law  {hidacTKaKo'i  rov  'icpa^A,  John  iii. 
10  =  voiuioSi5d<TKa\os)\  and  hence  belonged  to  that 
branch  of  the  Council  which  represented  the  learned 
cliss  of  the  nation.  Of  the  three  occurrences  (see 
aljove)  in  which  Nicodemus  appears  in  the  Gospel- 
history,  the  second  occupies  an  intermediate  posi- 
tion between  the  first  and  the  third  as  to  the 
phase  of  character  which  they  severally  exhibit; 
and  in  this  respect,  as  Tholuck  suggests,  the  naixa- 
tive  is  seen  to  be  "  psychologically  true  "  {Evnng. 
Johannis,  p.  205,  6'e  Aufl.).  We  have  no  meang 
of  deciding  whether  Nicodenms  was  present  in 
the  Sanhedrim  at  the  time  of  the  Saviour's  airaign- 
ment  and  trial  before  that  court.  If  he  was 
present  he  may  have  been  too  undecided  to  inter- 
poie  any  remonstrance  (none  is  recorded ),  or  may 
have  deemed  it  unavailing  amid  so  much  violence 
and  passion.  Stier  would  find  in  oUafxev  aa 
plural  a  characteristic  shrinking  from  anything 
like  a  direct  personal  avowal  of  his  own  belief 
(R(den  ./esu,  iv.  1 1,  4'^  Auti. );  l)ut,  more  probably, 
he  meant,  in  this  way,  to  n'coiriijze  more  strongly 
the  ample  evidence  furnished  by  Christ's  miracles 
that  He  was  a  teacher  sent  from  God.  In  thig 
confession  perhaps  he  associates  with  himself  some 
of  his  own  rank  who  were  already  known  to  him 
as  secret  believers  (see  xii.  42;  xix.  38). 

For  a  list  of  writers  on  the  character  of  Nico- 
demus and  his  interview  with  Christ,  see  Hase'a 
Leben  Jesu,  §  52  (4te  Aufl.).  On  the  apocryphal 
Gospel  of  Nicodemus  see  the  articles  on  the 
Apocryphal  Gospels  generally  by  Hofmann  in  Her- 
zog's  Re.nl- Kncyk.  xii.  325-327;  by  Bishop  Elli- 
oott  in  the  Cambridge  Essnys  for  1856,  p.  161  fF.; 
and  by  C.  E.  Stowe,  D.  D.,  in  the  Bibl.  Sacra,  ix. 
p.  79  f. ;  and  particularly  Tischendorf,  Kvangelia 
Apocrypha  (Lips.  1853)," pp.  liv.  fF.,  203  AT.      H. 

NICOLAITANS  (Ni/coAarrat :  Nicolaitoe). 
The  quest' on  how  far  the  sect  that  is  mentioned  by 
this  name  in  Rev.  ii.  6,  15,  was  coimected  with  the 
Nicolas  ol  Acts  vi.  5,  and  the  traditions  that  have 
gathered  round  his  name,  will  be  discussed  below. 
[Nicolas.]  It  will  here  be  considered  how  far 
we  can  get  at  any  distinct  notion  of  what  the  sect 
itself  was,  and  in  what  relation  it  stood  to  the  Ufa 
of  the  Apostolic  age. 

It  has  been  suggested  as  one  step  towardg  thii 
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result  that  the  name  before  us  was  symbolic  rather 
than  historical.  The  Greek  Nj/cc^Aaos  is,  it  has 
been  said,  an  approximate  equivalent  to  the  Hebrew 

Balaam,  the  lord  (Vitringa,  deriving  it  from  7^2): 
or,  according  to  another  derivation,  the  devourer  of 
the  people  (so  Hengstenberg,  as  from  r72).«  If 
we  accept  this  explanation  we  have  to  deal  with  one 
sect  instead  of  two — we  are  able  to  compare  with 
what  we  find  in  Kev.  ii.  the  incidental  notices  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  followers  of  Balaam  in 
Jude  and  2  Peter,  and  our  task  is  proportionately 
an  easier  one.  It  may  be  urged  indeed  that  tiiis 
theory  rests  upon  a  false  or  at  least  a  doubtful  ety- 
mology (Gesenius,  s.  v.  D^  yS,  makes  it  =2Jere- 
grinus),  and  that  the  message  to  the  Church  of 
Pergamos  (Rev.  ii.  14,  15)  appears  to  recognize 
"  those  that  hold  the  doctrine  of  Balaam,"  and 
"  those  that  hold  the  doctrine  of  the  Nicolaitans," 
as  two  distinct  bodies.  There  is,  howe\er,  a  suffi- 
cient answer  to  both  these  objections.  (1.)  The 
whole  analogy  of  the  mode  of  teaching  which  lays 
stress  on  the  significance  of  names  would  lead  us 
to  look,  not  for  philological  accuracy,  but  for  a 
broad,  strongly-marked  paronomasin,  such  as  men 
would  recognize  and  accept.  It  would  be  enough 
for  those  who  were  to  hear  the  message  that  they 
should  perceive  the  meaning  of  the  two  words  to 
be  identical.''  (2.)  A  closer  inspection  of  Kev.  ii. 
15  would  show  that  the  ovrois  exets,  K.  r.  \. 
imply  the  resemblance  of  the  teaching  of  the 
Nicolaitans  with  that  of  the  historical  Balaam 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  verse,  rather  than  any 
kind  of  contrast. 

We  are  now  'in  a  position  to  form  a  clearer 
judgment  of  the  characteristics  of  the  sect.  It 
comes  before  us  as  presenting  the  ultimate  phase 
of  a  great  controversy,  which  threatened  at  one 
time  to  destroy  the  unity  of  the  Church,  and  after- 
wards to  taint  its  purity.  The  controversy  itself 
was  inevitable  as  soon  as  the  Gentiles  were  admit- 
ted, in  any  large  numbers,  into  the  Church  of 
Christ.  Were  the  new  coTiverts  to  I)e  brought  into 
subjection  to  the  whole  Mosaic  law  V  Were  they 
to  give  up  their  old  habits  of  life  altogether  —  to 
withdraw  entirely  from  the  social  gatherings  of 
their  friends  and  kinsmen?  Was  there  not  the 
risk,  if  they  continued  to  join  in  them,  of  their 
eating,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  of  that  which 
had  been  slain  in  the  sacrifices  of  a  false  worship, 
and  of  thus  sharing  in  the  idolatry?  The  apostles 
and  elders  at  Jerusalem  met  the  question  calmly 
and  wisely.  The  burden  of  the  Law  was  not  to 
be  imposed  on  the  Gentile  disciples.  They  were 
to  abstain,  among  other  things,  from  "  meats 
ofifered  to  idols "  and  from  "  fornication "  (Acts 
XV.  20,  29),  and  this  decree  was  welcomed  as  the 
threat  charter  of  the  Church's  freedom.     Strange 
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the  close  ui;ion  of  the  moral  aMd  the  poettivf 
commands  may  seem  to  us,  it  did  not  seem  so  to 
the  synod  at  Jerusalem.  The  two  sins  were  very 
closely  allied,  often  even  in  the  closest  proximity  of 
time  and  place.  The  fathomless  impurity  which 
overspread  the  empiie  made  the  one  almost  as 
inseparable  as  the  other  from  its  daily  sojial  life. 

The  messages  to  the  Churches  of  Asia  and  the 
later  Apostolic  Epistles  (2  Peter  and  Jude)  indicate 
that  the  two  evils  appeared  at  that  period  also  in 
close  alliance.  The  teachers  of  the  Church  branded 
them  with  a  name  which  expressed  their  true  char- 
acter. The  men  who  did  and  taught  such  i\  ingi 
were  followers  of  Balaam  (2  Pet.  ii.  15;  Jude  11). 
They,  like  the  false  prophet  of  Pethor,  united  brave 
words  with  evil  deeds.  They  made  their  "liberty" 
a  cloak  at  once  for  cowardice  and  licentiousness 
In  a  time  of  persecution,  when  the  eating  or  not 
eating  of  thitigs  sacrificed  to  idols  was  more  than 
ever  a  crucial  test  of  faithfulness,  they  persuaded 
men  more  than  ever  that  it  was  a  thing  indifferent 
(Rev.  ii.  13,  14).  This  was  bad  enough,  but  there 
was  a  yet  worse  evil.  Mingling  themselves  in  the 
orgies  of  idolatrous  feasts,  they  brought  the  im- 
purities of  those  feasts  into  the  meetings  of  the 
Christian  Church.  There  was  the  most  imminent 
risk  that  its  Agapaj  might  become  as  full  of  abomi- 
nations as  the  Bacchanalia  of  Italy  had  been  (2 
Pet.  ii.  12,  13,  18;  Jude  7,  8;  comp.  liv.  xxxix. 
8-19).  Their  sins  had  already  brought  scandal 
and  discredit  on  the  "  way  of  truth."  And  all 
this  was  done,  it  must  be  remembered,  not  simply 
as  an  indulgence  of  appetite,  but  as  part  of  a  sys- 
tem, supported  by  a  "  doctrine,"  accompanied  by 
the  boast  of  a  prophetic  illumination  (2  Pet.  ii.  1). 
The  trance  of  the  son  of  Beor  and  the  sensual 
debasement  into  which  he  led  the  Israelites  were 
strangely  reproduced. 

These  were  the  characteristics  of  the  followers 
of  Balaam,  and,  worthless  as  most  of  the  traditions 
about  Nicolas  may  be,  they  point  to  the  same  dis- 
tinctive evils.  Even  in  the  absence  of  any  teacher 
of  that  name,  it  would  be  natural  enough,  as  has 
beeri  shown  above,  that  the  Hebrew  name  of  igno- 
miny should  have  its  Greek  equivalent.  If  there 
were  such  a  teacher,  whether  the  proselyte  of 
Antiocli  or  another,^  the  application  of  the  name 
to  his  followers  would  be  proportionately  more 
pointed.  It  confirms  the  view  which  has  been 
taken  of  their  character  to  find  that  stress  is  laid  in 
the  first  instance  on  the  "deeds"  of  the  Nicolaitans. 
To  hate  those  deeds  is  a  sign  of  life  in  a  Church 
that  otherwise  is  weak  and  faithless  (Rev.  ii.  6). 
To  tolerate  them  is  well  nigh  to  forfeit  the  glory 
of  having  been  fiiithful  under  persecution  (Rev.  ii. 
14,  15).  (Comp.  Neander's  AjMstelyesch.  p.  620; 
Gieseler's  Kcd.  I/ist.  §  29;  Hengstenberg  and 
Alford  on  Rev.  ii.  6;  Stier,  Wvrds  of  the  Ri»en 
Saviour,  x.)  E.  H.  P. 


a  Cocceius  (Cogitat.  in  Rev.  ii.  6)  has  the  credit  of 
being  the  first  to  suggest  this  identification  of  the 
Nicolaiuins  with  the  followers  of  Balaam.  He  has 
be«»n  followed  by  the  elder  Vitringa  (Dissert,  de  Argum 
Epist.  Petri  poster,  in  Hase's  Thesnuriis,  ii.  987),  Ileng- 
Bteuberg  (in  lor.),  Stier  (Words  of  t/ie  Risen  Lord,  p. 
125,  Eng.  transl.),  and  others.  Lightfoot  (Hor.  Heb. 
in  Act.  Apost.  vi.  5)  suggests  another  and  more  start- 
ing paronomasia.     The  word,  in  his  view,  was  chosen, 

U  identical  in  sound  with   S    13*^3,   "let  us  eat," 
tnd  as  thus  marking  out  the  special  characteristic  of 


b  Vitringa  (/.  c.)  finds  another  instance  of  this  in- 
direct expression  of  feeling  in  the  peculiar  form, 
<'  Balaam  the  son  of  Bosor,"  in  2  Pet.  ii.  15.  The 
substitution  of  the  latter  name  for  the  Bewp  of  thfl 
LXX.  originated,  according  to  his  conjecture,  in  the 
wish  to  point  to  his  antitype  in  the  Christian  Church 

as  a  true  "iCf  2"13,  a  Jilius  carnis. 

c  It  is  noticeable  (though  the  documents  thorn* 
selves  are  not  of  much  weight  as  evidence)  that  ii 
two  instances  the  Nicolaitans  are  f  wd  to  be  "  fidselj 
so  called"  (i/^evfiwwjuioi,  Ignat.  ad  TraU.  xl..  Con^ 
Ajioat.  Ti.  8). 
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NICOLAS  {NiK6\aos  [conqueror  of  the  peo- 
pk]  :  Nicolaus),  Acts  v'  ?  A  native  of  Antioch, 
Wid  a  proselyte  to  the  Je\\ish  faith.  When  the 
ehurch  was  still  confined  to  Jerusalem  he  became 
»  convert ;  and  being  a  man  of  honest  reiwrt,  full 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  wisdom,  he  was  chosen 
by  the  whole  multitude  of  the  disciples  to  be  one 
of  the  first  seven  deacons,  and  he  was  ordahied  by 
the  Apostles,  a.  d.  33. 

A  sect  of  Nicolaitans  is  mentioned  in  Hev.  ii.  6, 
15 ;  and  it  has  been  questioned  whether  this  Nicolas 
was  connected  with  them,  and  if  so,  how  closely. 

The  Nicolaitans  themselves,  at  least  as  early  as 
the  time  of  Irenaeus  (Contr.  Hmr.  i.  26,  §  3), 
claimed  him  as  their  founder.  Epiphanius,  an  in- 
accurate writer,  relates  {Adv.  Ilcer.  i.  2,  §  25,  p. 
76)  some  details  of  the  life  of  Nicolas  the  dea<;on, 
and  describes  him  as  gradually  sinking  into  the 
grossest  impurity,  and  becoming  the  originator  of 
the  Nicolaitans  and  other  inunoral  sects.  Ste|)hen 
obar  (Photii  Bibhih.  §  232,  p.  291,  ed.  1824) 
tales  —  and  the  statement  is  corroborated  by  the 
recently  discovered  P/iihsophumena,  bk.  vii.  §  36  — 
that  Hippolytus  agreed  with  Epiphanius  in  his  un- 
favorable view  of  Nicolas.  The  same  account  is 
believed,  at  least  to  some  extent,  by  Jerome  (A/). 
147,  t.  i.  p.  1082,  ed.  Vallars.  etc.)  and  other 
writers  in  the  4th  century.  But  it  is  irreconcilable 
with  the  traditionary  account  of  the  character  of 
Nicolas,  given  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  {Strom. 
lii.  4,  p.  187,  Sylb.  and  apud  JCuseb.  H.  E.  iii.  29 ; 
see  also  Hammond,  Annot.  on  Kev.  ii.  4),  an  earlier 
and  more  discriminating  writer  than  Epiphanius. 
He  states  that  Nicolas  led  a  chaste  life  and  brought 
up  his  children  in  purity,  that  on  a  certain  occasion 
having  been  sharply  reproved  by  the  Apostles  as  a 
lealous  husband,  he  repelled  the  charge  by  offering 
to  allow  his  wife  to  become  the  wife  of  any  other 
person,  and  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  repeating  a 
Baying  which  is  ascribed  to  the  Apostle  iMattbias 
also,  —  that  it  is  our  duty  to  fight  against  the  flesh 
and  to  abuse  {-Kapaxpw^o-i-^  i*--  ^'^  words  were 
perversely  interpreted  by  the  Nicolaitans  as  an  au- 
thority for  their  immoral  practices.  Theodoret 
{HiBre.L  Fab.  iii.  1)  in  his  account  of  the  sect 
repeats  the  foregoing  statement  of  Clement;  and 
charges  the  Nicolaitans  with  false  dealing  in  bor- 
'owing  the  name  of  the  deacon.  Ignatius,"  who 
was  contemporary  with  Nicolas,  is  said  by  Stephen 
Gobar  to  have  given  the  same  account  as  Clement, 
Eusebius,  and  Theodoret,  touching  the  personal 
character  of  Nicolas.  Among  modern  critics,  Co- 
telerius  in  a  note  on  Constit.  Apost.  vi.  8,  after  re- 
citing the  various  authorities,  seems  to  lean  towards 
the    favorable  view    of  the   character   of   Nicolas. 

I  Professor  Burton  {Lectures  on  KcclesiasticnL  His- 
tory, Lect.  xii.  p.  364,  ed.  1833)  is  of  opinion  that 
the  origin  of  the  term  Nicolaitans  is  uncertain; 
and  that,  "though  Nicolas  the  deacon  has  been 
mentioned  as  their  founder,  the  evidence  is  ex- 
tremely slight  which  would  convict  that  person 
himself  of  any  immoralities."  Tillemont  {H.  E. 
li.  47),  possibly  influenced  by  the  fact  that  no 
ionor  is  paid  to  the  memory  of  Nicolas  by  any 
branch  of  the  Church,  allows  perhaps  too  much 
freight  to  the  testimony  against  him ;  rejects  per- 
fmptorily  f  ^assian's  statement  —  to  wi\ich  Neander 
{Mantinr/  of  the  Chwch,  bk.  v.  p.  390,  ed.  Bohn) 
gives  his  adhesion  —  that  some  other  Nicolas  was 
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"  Usher  conjectures  that  this  reference  is  to  the  in- 
terpolated copy  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Trallians,  ch.  x.. 


the  founder  of  the  sect;  and  concludes  that  if  not 
the  actual  founder,  he  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  give 
occasion  to  the  formation  of  the  sect,  by  his  indis 
creet  speaking.  Grotius's  view,  as  given  in  a  note 
on  Rev.  ii.  6,  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  of 
Tillemont. 

The  name  Balaam  is  perhaps  (but  see  aesen. 
Thes.  210)  capable  of  being  interpreted  as  a  He- 
brew equivalent  of  the  Greek  Nicolas.  Some  com- 
mentators think  that  this  is  alluded  to  by  St.  John 
in  Kev.  ii.  14;  and  C.  \'itringa  {Obs.  Sacr.  iv.  9) 
argues  forcibly  in  support  of  this  opinion. 

W.  T.  B. 

NTCOP'OLIS  (N/«:(i7ro\tv  [city  of  victory]  : 
Nico/Mjlis)  is  mentioned  in  Tit.  iii.  12,  as  the  place 
where,  at  the  time  of  writing  the  epistle,  St.  Paul 
was  intending  to  pass  the  coming  winter,  and  where 
he  wislied  Titus  to  meet  him.  VVhetlier  either  or 
both  of  these  purposes  were  accomplished  we  cannot 
tell.  Titus  was  at  this  time  in  Crete  (Tit.  i.  5). 
The  subscription  to  the  epistle  assumes  that  the 
Apostle  was  at  Nicopolis  when  he  wrote;  but  we 
cannot  conclude  this  from  the  form  of  expression. 
We  should  rather  infer  that  he  was  elsewhere,  pos- 
sibly at  Ephesus  or  Corinth.  He  urges  that  no 
time  should  be  lost  {anrovSaa-oi/  i\de7u)',  hence  we 
conclude  that  winter  was  near. 

Nothing  is  to  be  found  in  the  epistle  itself  to 
determine  which  Nicopolis  is  here  intended.  There 
were  cities  of  this  name  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Eu- 
rope. If  we  were  to  include  all  the  theories  which 
have  been  respectably  supported,  we  should  be 
obliged  to  write  at  least  three  articles.  One  Nicop- 
olis was  in  Thrace,  near  the  borders  of  Macedonia. 
The  subscription  (which,  however,  is  of  no  author- 
ity) fixes  on  this  place,  calling  it  the  Macedonian 
Nicopolis:  and  such  is  the  view  of  Chry.sostom  and 
Theodoret.  De  Wette's  objection  to  this  opinion 
{Pastoral- Brief e,  p.  21),  that  the  place  did  not 
exist  till  Trajan's  reign,  appears  to  be  a  mistake. 
Another  Nicopolis  was  in  Cilicia;  and  Schradet 
{Der  Apost  el  Paulus,  i.  pp.  115-119)  pronounces 
for  this ;  but  this  opinion  is  connected  with  a  pecu- 
liar theory  regarding  the  Apostle's  journeys.  We 
have  little  doubt  that  Jerome's  view  is  correct,  and 
that  the  Pauline  Nicopolis  was  the  celebrated  city 
of  Epirus  ("  scribit  Apostolus  de  Nicopoli,  quae 
in  Actiaco  littore  sita,"  Hieron.  Procein.  ix.  195). 
For  arrangements  of  St.  Paul's  journeys,  which 
will  harmonize  with  this,  and  with  the  other  facta 
of  the  Pastoral  P^pistles,  see  Birks,  Horce  Apostul- 
icte.  pp.  296-304;  and  Conybeare  and  Howson, 
Life  and  Epp.  of  St.  Paul  "(2d  ed.),  ii.  504-573. 
It  is  very  possible,  as  is  observed  there,  that  St. 
Paul  was  arrested  at  Nicopolis  and  taken  thence  tc 
Rome  for  his  final  trial. 

This  city  (the  "  City  of  Victory  ")  was  built  \>j 
Augustus  in  memory  of  the  battle  of  Actium,  and 
on  the  ground  which  his  army  occupied  before  the 
engagement.  It  is  a  curious  and  interesting  cir- 
cumstance, when  we  look  at  the  matter  from  a  Bill 
lical  point  of  view,  that  many  of  the  handsomast 
parts  of  the  town  were  built  by  Herod  the  Great 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xvi.  5,  §  3).  It  is  likely  enough  that 
many  .lews  lived  there.  Moreover,  it  was  conven- 
iently situated  for  apostolic  joum(!Vs  in  the  eas- 
teni  parts  of  Achaia  and  Macedonia,  and  -dUo  to 
the  northwards,  where  churches  perhajjs  ttctj 
founded.     St.  Paul  had  long  before  preached  th« 

(De.  Ignatii  Epistolis,  §  6,  amd  Coteler.  Patr.  ipott 
ii.  195,  ed.  1724.) 
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Uospel,  at  least  on  the  confines  of  Illyricum  (Rom. 
tv.  IJ)),  and  soon  after  the  very  period  under  con- 
lideration  'I'itus  himself  was  sent  on  a  mission  to 
Ualniatia  (2  Tim.  iv.  10). 

Kicopolis  was  on  a  peninsula  to  the  west  of  the 
Bay  of  Actium,  in  a  low  and  unhealthy  situation, 
»nd  it  is  now  a  very  desolate  place.  The  remains 
have  been  often  described.  We  may  refer  to  Leake's 
Northern  Greece,  i.  178,  and  iii.  491;  Bowen's 
Atlivs  and  A'plnis,  211;  Wolfe  in  Journ.  of  R. 
Geofj.  Soc.  iii.  92;  Merivale's  Rome,  iii.  327,  328; 
Wordsworth's  Greece,  229-232.  In  the  last  men- 
tioned work,  and  in  the  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Geoy.  maps  of  the  place  will  be  found. 

J.  S.  H. 

NI'GER  (Nj7ep  [blncTq ;  Niger)  is  the  addi- 
tional or  distinctive  name  given  to  the  Symeon 
{.'S,uixe<ll3v)i  who  was  one  of  the  teachers  and  prophets 
In  the  Church  at  Antioch  (Acts  xiii.  1).  He  is  not 
known  except  in  that  passage.  The  name  was  a 
common  one  among  the  Romans;  and  the  conjec- 
ture that  he  Avas  an  African  proselyte,  and  was 
called  Niger  on  account  of  his  complexion,  is  un- 
necessary as  well  as  destitute  othei-wise  of  any  sup- 
port. His  name,  Symeon,  shows  that  he  was  a  Jew 
by  birth ;  and  as  in  other  similar  cases  (e.  g.  Saul, 
Paul  —  Silas,  Silvanus)  he  may  be  supposed  to  have 
taken  the  other  name  as  more  convenient  in  his  in 
tercourse  with  foreigners.  He  is  mentioned  second 
among  the  five  wlio  officiated  at  Antioch,  and  per- 
haps we  may  infer  that  he  had  some  preeminence 
among  them  in  point  of  activity  and  influence.  It 
is  impossible  to  decide  (though  Meyer  makes  the 
attempt)  who  of  tlie  number  were  prophets  {irpo(p- 
9TC")»  and  who  were  teachers  {8iZacKaKoL). 

H.  B.  H. 
NIGHT.     The  period  of  darkness,  from  sunset 
to  sunrise,  including  the  morning  and  evening  twi- 
light, was   known  to  the  Hebrews   by   the   term 

^'V2i  ^'''y'^j  or  n^'^b,  layel&h.  It  is  opposed  to 
"day,"  the  period  of  light  (Gen.  i.  5).  Following 
the  oriental  sunset  is  the  brief  evening  twilight 

(^  V?-'  ^^^f^^P^i  Job  xxiv.  15,  rendered  "night" 
in  Is.  V.  11,  xxi.  4,  lix.  10),  when  the  stars  appeared 
(Job    iii.    9).     This    is   also    called    "evening" 

(^7?'^i  'ereb,  Prov.  vii.  9,  rendered  "  night  "  in 
Gen.  xlix.  27,  Job  vii.  4),  but  the  term  which  es- 
pecially denotes  the  evening  twilight  is  Tlty^V, 
ilatah  (Gen  xv.  17,  A.  V.  "dark;  "  Ez.  xii.V,  7, 
12).  ^Ereb  also  denotes  the  time  just  before  sun- 
let  (Deut.  xxiii.  11;  Josh.  viii.  2D),  when  the  women 
rvent  to  draw  water  (Gen.  xxiv.  11),  and  the  decline 
•)f  the  day  is  called  "the  turning  of  evening" 

x^T??  niDfp,  penoth  'ereb,  Gen.  xxiv.  63),  the 
time  of  prayer.  'I'his  period  of  the  day  must  also 
lie  that  which  is  described  as  "  night "  when  Boaz 
rinnowed  his  barley  in  the  evening  breeze  (Ruth 
u.  2),  the  cool  of  the  day  (Gen.  iii.  8),  when  the 
shadows  begin  to  fall  (Jer.  vi.  4),  and  the  wolves 
prowl  about  (Hab.  i.  8;  Zeph.  iii.  3).     The  time 

of    midnight  (nb^^n    >^^r\_,  chdlst  ImllayeWi, 

Ruth  iii.  8,  and  H^^^H  n'll*n,  chdtsoth  halla- 

ySldh,  Ex.  xi.  4)  or  greatest  darkness  is  called  in 


-  nar^-ns. 
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-ror.  vii.  9 '  the  pupU  of  night "  (nVb  Y^^^i^ 
Uhon  layHldh,  A.  V.  "  black  night  ").  '  The  period 
between  midnight  and  the  morning  twilight  wai 
generally  selected  for  attacking  an  enemy  by  but 
prise  (Judg.  vii.  19.)  The  morning  twilight  is  d« 
noted  by  the  same  term,  nes/iepli,  as  the  evening 
twilight,  and  is  unmistakably  intended  in  1  Sam 
xxxi.  12;  Job  vii.  4;  Ps.  cxix.  147;  possibly  also 
in  Is.  V.  11.    With  sunrise  the  night  ended.     In 

one  passage,  Job  xxvi.  10,  l^^"'^?  choshec,  "dark- 
ness," is  rendered  "night"  in  the  A.  V.,  but  U 
correctly  given  in  the  margin. 

For  the  artificial  divisions  of  the  night  see  tha 
articles  Day  and  Watches.  W.  A.  W. 

NIGHT-HAWK  {D^JlPi,  tachmds:  y\a{i: 
noctua).  Bochart  {Hieroz.  ii.  830)  has  endeavored 
to  prove  that  the  Hebrew  word,  wliicii  occurs  only 
(Lev.  xi.  16;  Deut.  xiv.  15)  amongst  the  list  of 
unclean  birds,  denotes  the  "male  ostrich,"  the  pre- 
ceding term,  bidh-yadndh  «  {owl,  A.  V.),  signifying 
the  female  bird.  The  etymology  of  the  word  points 
to  some  bird  of  prey,  though  there  is  great  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  particular  species  indicated.  The 
LXX.,  Vulg.,  and  perhaps  Unkelos,  understand 
some  kind  of  "  owl;  "  most  of  the  Jewish  doctors 
indefinitely  render  the  word  "a  rapacious  bird:" 
Gesenius  {Tlies.  s.  v.)  and  Rosenmiiller  {Sclwl.  ad 
Lev.  xi.  16 )  follow  Bochart.  Bochart's  explanation 
is  grounded  on  an  overstraii.ed  interpretation  of  the 
etymology  of  the  verb  chdvias,  the  root  of  Uichmas; 
he  restricts  the  meaning  of  the  root  to  the  idea  of 
acting  "  unjustly  "  or  "  deceitfully,"  and  thus 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  "unjust  bird  "  is 
the  male  ostrich  [Ostiuch].  Without  stopping  t« 
consider  the  etymology  of  the  word  further  than  to 
refer  the  reader  to  Gesenius,  who  gives  as  the  first 
meaning  of  chamns  "  he  acted  violently,"  and  to 
the  Arabic  chntnasJi,  "  to  wound  with  claws,"  ^  it 
is  not  at  all  probable  that  Moses  should  have  speci- 
fied both  the  7nale  and  female  ostrich  in  a  list 
which  was  no  doubt  intended  to  be  as  comprehen- 
sive as  possible.  The  not  unfrequent  occurrence  of 
the  expression  "  after  their  kind  "is  an  argument 
in  favor  of  this  assertion.  Michaelis  believes  some 
kind  of  swallow  (nirwido)  is  intended:  the  word 
used  by  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  is  by  Kitto  {Pict. 
Bib.  Lev.  xi.  16)  and  by  Oedmann  {Vermisch 
Samm.  i.  p.  3,  c.  iv.)  referred  to  the  swallow,  though 
the  last-named  authority  says,  "  it  is  uncertain,  how 
ever,  what  Jonathan  really  meant."    Buxtorf  [Lex. 

Rabbin,  s.  v.  Sn^^Ttl^n)  translates  the  word  used 
by  Jonathan,  "  a  name  of  a  rapacious  bird,  liar- 
jjyjft.''^  It  is  not  easy  to  see  what  claim  the  swallow 
can  have  to  represent  the  tachmds,  neither  is  it  at 
all  probable  that  so  small  a  bird  should  have  been 
noticed  in  the  Levitical  law.  The  rendering  of  the 
A.  V.  rests  on  no  authority,  though  from  the  ab- 
surd properties  which,  from  the  time  of  Aristotle, 
have  been  ascribed  to  the  night-hawk  or  goat- sucker, 
and  the  superstitions  connected  with  this  bird,  its 
claim  is  not  so  entirely  destitute  of  every  kind  of 
evidence. 

As  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  are  agreed  that  tachvitu 
denotes  some  kind  of  owl,  we  believe  it  is  safer  tc 
follow  these  versions  than  modern  commentators 


tj"  i|  '^    scalpsit,  unguibus  vulnemvit  fatitm 
Sm  Freytag  a.  v. 
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n^  Greek  y\av^  is  used  by  Aristotle  for  some 
Bommou  species  of  owl,  in  all  probability  for  the 
Sirix  jlnminea  (white  owl),  or  the  Sy^-nium  stridula 
(tawny  owl) ; «  the  Veneto-Greek  reads  vvkti- 
K6pa^,  a  synonym  of  5tos,  Aristot.,  t.  e.  the  Otus 
vm</(irls,  Fleni.  (long-eared  owl):  this  is  the  species 
which  Oedmann  (see  above)  identifies  with  tdchmds. 
«*  The  name,"  he  says,  "indicates  a  bird  which 
exercises  power,  but  the  force  of  the  power  is  in  the 
Arabic  root  chamas/i,  '  to  tear  a  face  with  claws.' 
Now,  it  is  well  known  in  the  East  that  there  is  a 
species  of  owl  of  which  people  believe  that  it  glides 
into  chambers  by  night  and  tears  the  flesh  oft'  the 
feces  of  sleeping  children."  Hasselquist  (Trav.  p. 
196,  Lond.  1766)  alludes  to  this  nightly  terror,  but 
he  calls  it  the  "  Oriental  owl"  (Strix  Orientalis), 
and  clearly  distinguishes  it  from  the  Sfrix  otns, 
Lin.  The  Arabs  in  Egypt  call  this  infant-killing 
owl  mnssas't,  the  Syrians  bana.  it  is  believed  to 
be  identical  with  the  Syrnium  slridult,  but  what 
foundation  there  may  be  for  the  belief  in  its  child- 
killing  propensities  we  know  not.  It  is  probable 
that  some  common  species  of  owl  is  denoted  by 
taclimds,  perhaps  the  Strix  jlnmniea  or  the  Athene 
merUiumalis,  which  is  extremely  common  in  Pales- 
tine and  Egypt.     [Owl.]  W.  H. 

*  NIGHT-MONSTER,  Is.  xxxiv.  14,  marg. 
[Owl.]  ^ 

NILE.  1.  uVmnes  of  the  Nile.  -  The  Hebrew 
names  of  the  Nile,  excepting  one  that  is  of  ancient 
Egyptian  origin,  all  distinguish  it  from  other 
rivers.  With  the  Hebrews  the  Euphrates,  as  the 
great  stream  of  their  primitive  home,  was  always 
"  the  river,"  and  even  the  long  sojourn  in  Egypt 
could  not  put  the  Nile  in  its  place.  Most  of  their 
geographical  terms  and  ideas  are,  however,  evi- 
dently traceable  to  Canaan,  the  country  of  the 
Hebrew  language.  Thus  the  sea,  as  lying  on  the 
west,  gave  its  name  to  the  west  water.  It  was 
only  in  such  an  exceptional  case  as  that  of  the 
Euphrates,  which  had  no  rival  in  Palestine,  that 
the  Hebrews  seem  to  have  retained  the  ideas  of 
their  older  country.  These  circumstances  lend  no 
support  to  the  idea  that  the  Shemites  and  their 
language  came  originally  from  Egypt.  The  He- 
brew names  of  the  Nile  are  SMchor,  "the  black," 
a  name  perhaps  of  the  same  sense  as  Nile;  Yeor^ 
"the  river,"  a  word  originally  Egyptian;  "the  river 
of  %.ypt;  "  "  ^lie  Nachal  of  Egypt  "  (if  this  appel- 
lation designate  the  Nile,  and  Nachal  be  a  proi)er 
name);  and  "the  rivers  of  Cush,"  or  "Ethiopia." 
It  must  be  observed  that  the  word  Nile  nowhere 
occui-s  in  the  A.  V. 

(a.)  Shichor,  n'in^K7,  "^^HW,  IHtp,  "the 

black,"  from  "^nC?,  "he  or  it  was  or  became 
black."  The  idea  of  blackness  conveyed  by  this 
word  has,  as  we  should  expect  in  Hebrew,  a  wide 
sense,  applying  not  only  to  the  color  of  the  hair 
(Lev.  xiii.  31,  37),  but  also  to  that  of  a  face 
tanned  by  the  sun  (Cant.  i.  5,  6),  and  that  of  a 
ikin  black  through  disease  (.lob  xxx.  30).  It 
«eems,  however,  to  be  indicative  of  a  very  dark 
lolor;  for  it  is  said  in  the  Lamentations,  as  to  the 
kxished  Nazarites  in  the  besieged   city,  "Their 


a  Not  to  be  confounde  I  with  the  Nycricorax  of  mod- 
■n  ornithology,  which  is  a  genus  of  Ardeio^  (herons). 

*>  In  Is.  xxxvii.  25  the  reference  seems  ^  be  to  an 
•83  rian  conquest  of  Egypt. 

c  The  Nile  was   probably  mentioned  by  this  nam*. 
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visage  is  darker  than  blackness"  (iv.  8).  Thai 
the  Nile  is  meant  by  Shihor  is  evident  from  it 
mention  as  equivalent  to  Fedi',  "  the  river,"  and  ai 
a  great  river,  where  Isaiah  says  of  Tyre,  "  And  by 
great  waters,  the  sowing  of  Shihor,  the  harvest  of 

the  river  ("IS"^)  [is]  her  revenue"  (xxiii.  3);  from 
its  being  put  as  the  western  boundary  of  the  Prom- 
ised I^nd  (Josh.  xiii.  3;  1  Chr.  xiii.  5),  instead 
of  "the  river  of  Egypt"  (Gen.  xv.  18);  and  from 
its  being  spoken  of  as  the  great  stream  of  Egypt, 
just  as  the  Euphrates  was  of  Assyria  (Jer.  ii.  18). 
If,  but  this  is  by  no  means  certain,  the  name  Nile, 
NeiAoy,  be  really  indicative  of  the  color  of  the 
river,   it   must   be  compared    with   the    Sanskrit 

Hlcrl,    nila,    "  blue "   especially,   probably   "  dark 

blue,"  also  even  "  black,"  as  HIcrlM^T,  nilapanka^ 
"  black  mud,"  and  must  be  considered  to  be  the 
Indo-European  equivalent  of  Shihor.  The  signifi- 
cation "  blue  "  is  noteworthy,  especially  as  a  great 
confluent,  which  most  nearly  corresponds  to  th« 
Nile  in  l*>gypt,  is  called  the  Blue  River,  or,  by 
Euroi)eans,  the  Blue  Nile. 

{b.)    Yeor,   l''lS^  ^'W^,  is   the  same  as  the 
ancient  Egyptian  A,rUR,*AUR,  and  the  Coptic 

ejepo,  j^po,  j^pcu  (M),  lepo  (S). 

It  is  important  to  notice  that  the  second  form  of 
the  ancient  Egyptian  name  alone  is  preserved  in 
the  later  language,  the  second  radical  of  the  first 
having  been  lost,  as  in  the  Hebrew  form ;  so  that, 
on  this  double  evidence,  it  is  probable  that  this 
commoner  form  was  in  use  among  the  people  from 
early  times.  Yem\  in  the  singular,  is  used  of  the 
Nile  alone,  excepting  in  a  passage  in  Daniel  (xii. 
5,  6,  7),  where  another  river,  perhaps  the  Tigris 
(comp.  X.  4),  is  intended  by  it.     In  the  plural, 

C^"}S^,  this  name  is  applied  to  the  branches  and 
canals  of  the  Nile  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  44;  Ez.  xxix.  3  tt*., 
xxx.  12),  and  perhaps  tributaries  also,  with,  lu 
some   places,   the   addition  of    the  names  of  the 

country,  Mitsraim,  Matsor,    D'^'^^p  ''n'S'^    (b. 

vii.  18,  A.  V.  "rivers  of  Egypt"),  "ihl^K)  ^7lS«> 
(xix.  6,  "brooks  of  defence;  "  xxxvii.  2.5,''  "rivers 
of  the  besieged  places");  but  it  is  also  used  of 
streams  or  channels,  in  a  general  sense,  when  no 
particular  ones  are  indicated  (see  Is.  xxxiii.  21; 
.lob  xxviii.  10).  It  is  thus  evident  that  this  name 
specially  designates  the  Nile;  and  although  prop 
erly  meaning  a  river,  and  even  used  with  that 
signification,  it  is  probably  to  be  regarded  as  a 
proper  name  when  applied  to  the  Egyptian  river. 

Phe  latter  inference  may  perhaps  be  drawn  from 
the  constant  mention  of  the  Euphrates  as  "  the 
river;"  but  it  is  to  be  observed  that  Shihor,  or 
"  the  river  of  Egypt,"  is  used  when  the  Nile  and 
the  Euphrates  are  .spoken  of  together,  as  though 

Ye&r  could  not  be  well  employed  for  the  former 
with  the  ordinary  term  for  river,  ndhdr,  for  the 
latter.^- 

(c.)  "  The  river  of  Egypt,"  D^TI?^  "^^73,  i» 
mentioned  with  the  Euphrates  in  the  promise  of 


in  the  original  of  Ecclesiasticua  xziv.  27,  where 
Greek  text  reads  ws  <f>ais.   ISS   havinj:  rieen 

T 

derstood  (Gesenius    T/iet    a.  v.) 
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the  extent  of  the  land  to  be  given  to  Abraham's 
posterity,  the  two  limits  of  which  were  to  be  "  the 
river  of  Kgypt"  and  "the  great  river,  the  river 
Euphrates  "  (Gen.  xv.  18). 

(./.)  "The  Nachal  of  Egypt,"  D^^^^  bp?, 
hiis  generally  breii  understood  to  mean  "  the  tor- 
rent" or  "brook  of  Egypt,"  and  to  designate  a 
desert  stream  at  Khinocorura,  now  El-'Areesh,  on 

the  eastern  border.  Certainly  vH?  usually  signi- 
fies a  stream  or  torrent,  not  a  river;  and  when  a 
river,  one  of  small  size,  and  dependent  upon 
mountain-rain  or  snow ;  but  as  it  is  also  used  for  a 

valley,  corresponding  to  the  Arabic  wddte  \.^0 1  •  \ 

which  is  in  like  manner  employed  in  both  senses, 
it  may  apply  like  it,  in  the  case  of  the  Guadal- 
quivir, etc.,  to  great  rivers.  This  name  must 
signify  the  Nile,  for  it  occurs  in  cases  parallel  to 
those  where  Shihor  is  employed  (Num.  xxxiv.  5; 
To.sh,  XV.  4,  47;  1  K.  viii.  65;  2  K.  xxiv.  7;  Is. 
xxvii.  12),  both  designating  the  easternmost  or 
Pelusiac  branch  of  the  river  as  the  border  of  the 
Philistine  territory,  where  the  Egyptians  equally 
put  the  border  of  their  country  towards  Kanaan 
or  Kanana  (Canaan).  It  remains  for  us  to  decide 
whether  the  name  signify  the  "  brook  of  Egypt,"  or 
whether  Nachal  be  a  Hebrew  form  of  Nile.  On 
the  one  side  may  be  urged  the  unlikelihood  that 
the  middle  radical  should  not  be  found  in  the  Indo- 
hjuopean  equivalents,  although  it  is  not  one  of 
the  most  permanent  letters;  on  the  other,  that  it 
is  improbable  that  nnhar  "river"  and  nachal 
"brook"  would  be  used  for  the  same  stream.  If 
the  latter  be  here  a  proper  name,  NelAos  must  be 
supposed  to  be  the  same  word ;  and  the  meaning 
of  the  Greek  as  well  as  the  Hebrew  name  would 
remain  doubtful,  for  we  could  not  then  positively 
decide  on  an  Indo-European  signification.  The 
Hebrew  word  nachal  might  have  been  adopted  as 
very  similar  in  sound  to  an  original  proper  name; 
and  this  idea  is  supported  by  the  forms  of  various 
Egyptian  words  in  the  Bible,  which  are  suscepti- 
ble of  Hebrew  etymologies  in  consequence  of  a 
slight  change.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered 
that  tiiere  are  traces  of  a  Semitic  language,  appar- 
ently distinct  from  Hebrew,  in  geographical  names 
in  the  east  of  Lower  Egypt,  probably  dating  from 
the  Shepherd-period ;  and  therefore  we  must  not, 
if  we  take  nachal  to  be  here  Semitic,  restrict  its 
meaning  to  that  which  it  bears  or  could  bear  in 
I  lebrew. 

(e.)  "The  rivers  of  Cush,"  tr^!3  **!?n5j  ^^^ 
alone  mentioned  in  the  extremely  difficult  prophecy 
contained  in  Is.  xviii.  From  the  use  of  the  plural, 
a  single  stream  cannot  be  meant,  and  we  must 
suppose  "the  rivers  of  Ethiopia"  to  be  the  con- 
fluents or  tributaries  of  the  Nile.     Gesenius  {Lex. 

8.  V.  "^n^)  makes  them  the  Nile  and  the  Asta- 
boras.  Without  attempting  to  explain  this  proph- 
ecy, it  is  interesting  to  remark  that  the  expression, 
•  Whose  land  the  rivers  have  spoiled  "  (vv.  2,  7), 
f  it  apply  to  any  Ethiopian  nation,  may  refer  to 
the  ruin  of  great  part  of  Ethiopia,  for  a  long  dis- 
tance above  the  First  Cataract,  in  consequence  of 
Ihe  fall  of  the  level  of  the  river.  This  change  has 
been  cffeotetl  through  the  breaking  down  of  a  bar- 
rier at  that  cataract,  or  at  Silsilis,  by  which  the 
7»lley  has  been  placed   abov?  the  reach  of  the 
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fertilizing  annual  deposit.     The  Nile  is  sometioMi 

poetically  called  a  sea,  Q^  (Is.  xviii.  2;  Nab.  iii.  8 
.lob.  xli.  31 ;  but  we  cannot  agree  with  Geseniug 
Thes.  8.  v.,  that  it  is  intended  in  Is.  xix.  5):  this, 
however,  can  scarcely  be  considered  to  be  one  of  ita 
names. 

It  will  be  in.structive  to  mention  the  present 
appellations  of  the  Nile  in  Arabic,  which  may 
illustnite  the  Scripture  terms.  By  the  Arabs  it  it 
called  Bahr  en-Neel,  "the  river  Nile,"  the  word 
"  bahr "  being  applied  to  seas  and  the  greatest 
rivers.  The  Egyptians  call  it  Bahr,  or  "  the 
river"  alone;  and  call  the  inundation  En-Neel,  or 
"the  Nile."  This  latter  use  of  what  is  properly 
a  name  of  the  river  resembles  the  use  of  the  plural 
of  Fed?'  in  the  Bible  for  the  various  channels  ot 
even  streams  of  Nile-water. 

With  the  ancient  Egyptians,  the  rivei  was  sacred, 
and  had,  besides  its  ordinary  name  already  given, 
a  sacred  name,  under  which  it  was  worshipped, 
Hapee,  or  Hafee-mu,  "the  abyss,"  or  "the  abyss 
of  waters,"  or  "the  hidden."  Corresponding  to 
the  two  regions  of  Egypt,  the  Upper  Country  and 
the  Lower,  the  Nile  was  called  IIapee-hes,  "the 
Southern  Nile,"  and  Havee-meheet,  "the  North- 
ern Nile,"  the  former  name  appljing  to  the  river 
in  Nubia  as  well  as  in  Upper  Egypt.  The  god 
Nilus  was  one  of  the  lesser  divinities.  He  is  rep- 
resented as  a  stout  man  having  woman's  breasts, 
and  is  sometimes  painted  red  to  denote  the  river 
during  its  rise  and  inundation,  or  High  Nile,  and 
sometimes  blue,  to  denote  it  during  the  rest  of  the 
year,  or  Low  Nile.  Two  figures  of  Hapee  are 
frequently  represented  on  each  side  of  the  throne 
of  a  royal  statue,  or  in  the  same  place  in  a  bas- 
relief,  binding  it  with  water-plants,  as  though  the 
prosperity  of  the  kingdom  depended  upon  the 
produce  of  the  river.  The  name  Hapee,  perhaps, 
in  these  cases,  Hepee,  was  also  applied  to  one  of 
the  four  children  of  Osiris,  called  by  Egyptologers 
the  genii  of  Ament  or  Hades,  and  to  the  bull 
Apis,  the  most  revered  of  all  the  sacred  animals. 
The  genius  does  not  seem  to  have  any  connection 
with  the  river,  excepting  indeed  that  Apis  was 
sacred  to  Osiris  Apis  was  worshipped  with  a 
reference  to  the  inundation,  perhaps  because  the 
myth  of  Osiris,  the  conflict  of  good  and  evil,  was 
supposed  to  be  represented  by  the  struggle  of  the 
fertilizing  river  or  inundation  with  the  desert  and 
the  sea,  the  first  threatening  the  whole  valley,  and 
the  second  wasting  it  along  the  northern  coast. 

2.  Description  of  the  Nile.  —  We  cannot  as  yet 
determine  the  length  of  the  Nile,  although  recent 
discoveries  have  narrowed  the  question.  There  Ib 
scarcely  a  doubt  that  its  largest  confluent  is  fed  by 
the  great  lakes  on  and  south  of  the  equator.  It 
has  been  traced  upwards  for  about  2,700  miles, 
measured  by  its  course,  not  in  a  direct  line,  and  its 
extent  is  probably  upwards  of  1,000  miles  morf, 
making  it  longer  than  even  the  Mississippi,  and  the 
longest  of  rivers.  In  Egypt  and  Nubia  it  flows 
through  a  bed  of  silt  and  slime,  resting  upon 
marine  or  nununulitic  limestone,  covered  by  a  later 
formation,  over  which,  without  the  valley,  lie  the 
sand  and  rocky  <leh7-i.<i  of  the  desert.  Beneath  the 
limestone  is  a  sandstone  formation,  which  rises  and 
bounds  the  valley  in  its  stead  in  the  higher  j)art  of 
the  Thebais.  Again  beneath  the  sandstone  is  thi 
breccia  verde,  which  appears  above  it  in  the  deser» 
eastward  of  Thebes,  and  yet  lower  a  grouj)  of  azoi» 
rocks,  gneisses,  quartzes,  mica  schists,  and   cU» 
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ibtes,  resting  upon  tlie  red  granite  aud  syenite 
that  rise  tlirougb  all  the  upper  strata  at  the  First 
Cataract."  The  river's  bed  is  cut  through  these 
lasers  of  rock,  which  often  approach  it  on  either 
side,  and  sometimes  confine  it  on  both  sides,  and 
even  obstruct  its  course,  forming  rapids  and  cata- 
racts. To  trace  it  downwards  we  must  first  go  to 
equatorial  Africa,  the  mysterious  half-explored 
home  of  the  negroes,  where  animal  and  vegetable 
life  flourishes  around  and  in  the  vast  swamp-land 
that  waters  the  chief  part  of  the  continent.  Here 
are  two  great  shallow  lakes,  one  nearer  to  the  coast 
than  the  other.  From  the  more  eastern  (the 
Ukergwe,  whicii  is  on  the  equator),  a  chief  tribu 
t»ry  of  the  Wliite  Nile  probably  takes  its  rise,  and 
the  more  western  (the  Ujeejee),  may  feed  another 
tributary.  These  lakes  are  filled,  partly  by  the 
heavy  rains  of  the  equatorial  region,  partly  by  the 
melting  of  the  snows  of  the  lofty  mountains  dis- 
covered by  the  missionaries  Krapf  and  Rebmann. 
Whether  the  lakes  supply  two  tributaries  or  not, 
it  is  certain  that  from  the  great  region  of  waters 
where  they  lie,  several  streams  fall  into  the  Bahr 
el-Abyad,  or  White  Nile.  Great,  however,  as  is 
the  body  of  water  of  this  the  longer  of  the  two 
chief  confluents,  it  is  the  shorter,  the  Bahr  el- 
Azrak,  or  Blue  lliver,  which  brings  down  the  allu- 
vial soil  that  makes  the  Nile  the  great  fertilizer 
of  Egypt  and  Nubia.  The  Bahr  el-Azrak  rises  in 
the  mountains  of  Abyssinia,  and  carries  down  from 
them  a  great  quantity  of  decayed  vegetable  matter 
and  alluvium.  The  two  streams  form  a  junction  at 
Khartoom,  now  the  seat  of  government  of  Soodan, 
or  the  Black  Country  under  Egyptian  rule.  The 
Bahr  el-Azrak  is  here  a  narrow  river,  with  high 
steep  mud-banks  like  those  of  the  Nile  in  Egypt, 
and  with  water  of  the  same  color  ;  and  the 
Bahr  el-Abyad  is  broad  and  shallow,  with  low 
banks  and  clear  water.  1^'urther  to  the  north 
another  great  river,  the  Atbara,  rising,  like  the 
Bahr  el-Azrak,  in  Abyssinia,  falls  into  the  main 
stream,  which,  for  the  remainder  of  its  course, 
does  not  receive  one  tributary  more.  Throughout 
the  rest  of  the  valley  the  Nile  does  not  greatly 
vary,  excepting  that  in  Lower  Nubia,  through  the 
fall  of  its  level  by  the  giving  way  of  a  barrier  in 
ancient  times,  it  does  not  inundate  the  valley  on 
either  hand.  From  time  to  time  its  course  is 
impeded  by  cataracts  or  rapids,  sometimes  extend- 
ing many  miles,  until,  at  the  First  Cataract,  the 
boundaiy  of  Egypt,  it  surmounts  the  last  obstacle. 
After  a  course  of  about  550  miles,  at  a  short  dis- 
tance below  Cairo  and  the  Pyramids,  the  river 
parts  into  two  great  branches,  which  water  the 
Delta,  nearly  forming  its  boundaries  to  the  east 
md  west,  and  flowing  into  the  shallow  jMediter- 
ranean.  The  references  in  the  Bible  are  mainly  to 
the  characteristics  of  the  river  in  ICgypt.  There, 
>bove  the  Delta,  its  average  breadth  may  be  put 
it  from  half  a  mile  to  three-quarters,  excepting 
where  large  islands  increase  the  distance.  In  the 
Delta  its  branches  are  usually  narrower.  The 
water  is  extremely  sweet,  especially  at  the  season 
when  it  is  turbid.  It  is  said  l)y  the  people  that 
ihose  who  have  drunk  of  it  and  left  the  country 
■nust  return  to  drink  of  it  again. 
The  gi-eat  annual  phenomenon  of  the  Nile  is  the 


«  The  geology  of  the  Nile-valley  is  excellently 
^ren  by  Hn?li  Miller  {Te^tunony  of  the  Rocks,  p. 
109  fif.). 
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inundation,  the  failure  of  which  produces  a  famini, 
for  Egypt  is  virtually  without  rain  (see  Zech.  xiv 
17,  18).  The  country  is  therefore  devoid  of  tl« 
constant  changes  which  make  the  husbandmen  d 
other  lands  look  always  for  the  providential  cart 
of  God.  «'  For  the  land,  whither  thou  goest  in  to 
possess  it,  [is]  not  as  the  land  of  Egypt,  from 
whence  ye  came  out,  where  thou  sowedst  thy  seed, 
and  wateredst  [it]  with  thy  foot,  as  a  garden  of 
herbs :  but  the  land,  whither  ye  go  to  possess  it, 
[is]  a  land  of  hills  and  valleys,  [and]  drinketh 
water  of  the  rain  of  heaven :  a  land  which  the  Lord 
thy  God  careth  for :  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  thy  God 
[are]  always  upon  it,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
year  even  unto  the  end  of  the  year  "  (Deut.  xi.  10- 
12).  At  Khartoom  the  increase  of  the  river  is 
ol)served  early  in  April,  but  in  Egypt  the  first  signs 
of  rising  occur  about  the  summer  solstice,  and 
generally  the  regular  increase  does  not  begin  until 
some  days  after,  the  inundation  conmiencing  about 
two  months  after  the  solstice.  The  river  then 
pours,  through  canals  and  cuttings  in  the  banks, 
which  are  a  little  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  soil, 
over  the  valley,  which  it  covers  with  sheets  of  water. 
It  attains  to  its  greatest  height  about,  or  not  long^ 
after,  the  autumnal  equinox,  and  then,  falling  more 
slowly  than  it  had  risen,  sinks  to  its  lowest  point 
at  the  end  of  nine  months,  there  remaining  station 
ary  for  a  few  days  before  it  again  begins  to  rise 
The  inundations  are  very  various,  and  when  they 
are  but  a  few  feet  deficient  or  excessive  cause  great 
damage  and  distress.  The  rise  during  a  good  in- 
undation is  al)Out  40  feet  at  the  First  Cataract, 
about  36  at  Thebes,  and  about  4  at  the  Rosetta 
and  Damietta  mouths.  If  the  river  at  Cairo  attain 
to  no  greatei-  height  than  18  or  20  feet,  the  rise  is 
scanty;  if  only  to  2  or  4  more,  insufficient;  if  to 
24  feet  or  more,  up  to  27,  good ;  if  to  a  greater 
height,  it  causes  a  flood.  Sometimes  the  inunda- 
tion has  failed  altogether,  as  for  seven  years  in  th« 
reign  of  the  Fatimee  Khaleefeh  El-Mustansir  bi- 
Uah,  when  there  was  a  seven  years'  famine;  and 
tliis  must  have  been  the  case  with  the  great  famine 
of  -loseph's  time,  to  which  this  later  one  is  a  re- 
markable parallel  [Famine].  Low  inundations 
always  cause  dearths;  excessive  inundations  pro- 
duce or  foster  the  plague  and  murrain,  besides 
doing  great  injury  to  the  crops.  In  ancient  times, 
when  every  square  foot  of  ground  must  have  been 
cultivated,  and  a  miimte  system  of  irrigation  main- 
tained, both  for  the  natural  inundation  and  to 
water  the  fields  during  the  Low  Nile,  and  when 
there  were  many  fish-pools  as  well  as  canals  for 
their  supply,  far  greater  ruin  than  now  must  have 
been  caused  by  excessive  inundations.  It  was  prob- 
ably to  them  that  the  priest  referred,  who  told 
Solon,  when  he  asked  if  the  Egyptians  had  ex- 
perienced a  flood,  that  there  had  been  many  floods, 
instead  of  the  one  of  which  he  had  spokcTi,  and  not 
to  the  successive  past  destructions  of  the  world  by 
water,  alternating  with  others  by  fire,  in  which 
some  nations  of  antiquity  believed  (Flat.  Timceus, 
21  ft'.). 

The  Nile  in  Egypt  is  always  charged  with  allu- 
vium, especially  during  the  inundation;  but  the 
annual  deposit,  excepting  under  extraoidinary  cir- 
cumstances, is  very  small  in  comparison  with  what 
would  be  conjectured  by  any  one  unacquainted  with 
subjects  of  this  i  ature.  Inquiries  have  come  tc 
different  results  as  to  the  rate,  but  the  discrepancy 
does  Mot  generally  exceed  an  inrh  in  a  century. 
The  ordinary-  average  increase  of  .he  soil  in  Egyp* 
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ii  about  four  inches  and  a  half  in  a  century.  The 
(jultivable  soil  of  Egypt  is  wholly  the  deposit  of  the 
Nile,  hut  it  is  ol)viously  impossible  to  calculate, 
from  its  present  depth,  when  the  river  first  began 
to  flow  in  the  rocky  bed  now  so  deeply  covered 
with  the  rich  alluvium.  An  attempt  has  however 
been  made  to  use  geology  as  an  aid  to  history,  by 
6rst  endeavoring  to  ascertain  the  rate  of  increase 
Df  the  soil,  then  digging  for  indications  of  man's 
existence  in  the  country,  and  lastly  applying  to  the 
depth  at  which  any  such  remains  might  be  dis- 
covered the  scale  previously  obtained.  In  this 
manner  Mr.  Horner  {Phil.  Transactions,  vol.  148), 
when  his  laborers  had  found,  or  pretended  to  find, 
a  piece  of  pottery  at  a  great  depth  on  the  site  of 
Memphis,  argued  that  man  must  have  lived  there, 
and  not  in  the  lowest  state  of  barbarism,  about 
13,000  years  ago.  He  however  entirely  disregarded 
various  causes  by  which  an  olyect  could  have  been 
deposited  at  such  a  depth,  as  the  existence  of  canals 
and  wells,  from  the  latter  of  which  water  could  be 
anciently  as  now  drawn  up  in  earthen  pots  from  a 
very  low  level,  and  the  occurrence  of  fissures  in  the 
earth.  He  formed  his  scale  on  the  supposition 
that  the  ancient  Egyptians  placed  a  great  statue 
before  the  principal  temple  of  Memphis  in  such  a 
position  that  the  inundation  each  year  reached  its 
base,  whereas  we  know  that  they  were  very  careful 
to  put  all  their  stone  works  where  they  thought 
they  would  be  out  of  the  reach  of  its  injurious  in- 
fluence; and,  what  is  still  more  serious,  he  laid 
stress  upon  the  discovery  of  burnt  brick  even  lower 
than  the  piece  of  pottery,  being  unaware  that  there 
is  no  evidence  that  the  Egyptians  in  early  times 
used  any  but  crude  brick,  a  burnt  brick  being  as 
sure  a  record  of  the  Koraan  dominion  as  an  im- 
perial coin.  It  is  important  to  mention  this  ex- 
traordinary mistake,  as  it  was  accepted  as  a  correct 
result  by  the  late  Baron  Bunsen,  and  urged  by  him 
and  others  as  a  proof  of  the  great  antiquity  of  man 
in  Egypt  ( Quarterly  Review,  Apr.  1859,  No.  ccx. ; 
ModerJi  E(/yptians,  5th  ed.,  note  by  Ed.,  p. 
593  ff.). 

In  Upper  Egypt  the  Nile  is  a  very  broad  stream, 
flowing  rapidly  between  high,  steep  mud-banks, 
which  are  scarped  by  the  constant  rush  of  the 
water,  which  from  time  to  time  washes  portions 
away,  and  stratified  by  the  regular  deposit.  On 
either  side  rise  the  bare  yellow  mountains,  usually 
a  few  hundred  feet  high,  rarely  a  thousand,  looking 
from  the  river  like  cliffs,  and  often  honeycombed 
with  the  entrances  of  the  tombs  which  make  Egypt 
one  great  city  of  the  dead,  so  that  we  can  under- 
Btand  the  meaning  of  that  murmur  of  the  Israelites 
to  Moses,  "  Because  [there  were]  no  graves  in 
Egypt,  hast  thfcu  taken  us  away  to  die  in  the  Avil- 
derness?"  (Ex.  xiv.  11).  Frequently  the  moun- 
tain on  either  side  approaches  the  river  in  a  rounded 
promontory,  against  whose  base  the  restless  stream 
leashes,  and  then  retreats  and  leaves  a  broad  bay- 
like valley,  bounded  by  a  rocky  curve.  Rarely  both 
mountains  confine  the  river  in  a  narrow  bed,  rising 
steeply  on  either  side  from  a  deep  rock-cut  channel 
through  which  the  water  pours  with  a  rapid  cur- 
rent. Perhaps  there  is  a  remote  allusion  to  the 
rocky  channels  of  the  Nile,  and  especially  to  its 
primeval  bed  wholly  of  bare  rock,  in  that  passage 
^f  Job   where  the  plural  of  Yeor  is  used.     "  He 

tutte'di  out  rivers  (D'^'^S"^)  among  the  rocks,  and 
Si»  eye  sceth  every  precious  thing.  He  bindeth 
the  floodft  from  overflowing  "  (xxviii.  10,  11).     It 
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must  1)6  recollect erl  that  there  are  allujioui  tt 
f^gypt)  *"<i  especially  to  its  animals  and  product* 
in  this  book,  so  that  the  Nile  may  well  be  hen 
referred  to,  if  the  passage  do  not  distinctly  mention 
it.  In  Lower  Egypt  the  chief  dififerences  are  that 
the  view  is  spreatl  out  in  one  rich  plain,  only 
bounded  on  the  east  and  west  by  the  desert,  of 
which  the  edge  is  low  and  sandy,  unlike  the  moun- 
tains above,  though  es-sentially  the  same,  and  that 
the  two  branches  of  the  river  are  narrower  th.in 
the  undivided  stream.  On  either  bank,  during 
Low  Nile,  extend  fields  of  corn  and  barley,  and 
near  the  river-side  stretch  long  groves  of  pnlm-tiees. 
The  villages  rise  from  the  level  plain,  standing  upon 
mounds,  often  ancient  sites,  and  surrounded  by 
palm  groves,  and  yet  higher  dark-brown  moundi 
mark  where  of  old  stood  towns,  with  which  often 
"their  memorial  is  perished"  (Vs.  ix.  6).  The 
villages  are  connected  by  dykes,  along  which  pass 
the  chief  roads.  1  )uring  the  inundation  the  whole 
valley  and  plain  is  coveied  with  sheets  of  water, 
above  which  rise  the  villages  like  islands,  only  to 
be  reached  along  the  half-ruined  dykes.  The  aspect 
of  the  country  is  as  though  it  were  overflowed  by 
a  destructive  flood,  while  between  its  banks,  here 
and  there  broken  through  and  constantly  giving 
way,  rushes  a  vast  turbid  stream,  against  which  no 
boat  could  make  its  way,  excepting  by  tacking, 
were  it  not  for  the  north  wind  that  blows  cease- 
lessly during  the  season  of  the  inundation,  making 
the  river  seem  more  powerful  as  it  beats  it  into 
waves.  The  prophets  more  than  once  allude  to 
this  striking  condition  of  the  Nile.  Jeremiah  says 
of  Pharaoh-Necho's  army,  '  Who  [is]  this  [that] 
cometh  up  as  the  Nile  [Yeojj,  whose  waters  are 
moved  as  the  rivers?  Egypt  riseth  up  like  the 
Nile,  and  [his]  waters  are  moved  like  the  rivers; 
and  he  saith,  I  will  go  up,  [and]  M'ill  cover  the 
land ;  I  will  destroy  the  city  and  the  inhabitants 
thereof"  (xlvi.  7,  8).  Again,  the  prophecy  "  against 
the  Philistines,  before  that  Pharaoh  smote  Gaza," 
commences,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord;  Behold,  waters 
rise  up  out  of  the  north,  and  shall  be  as  an  over- 
flowing stream  {nachal)a  and  shall  overflow  the 
land,  and  all  that  is  therein ;  the  city,  and  them 
that  dwell  therein  "  (xlvii.  1,  2).  Amos,  also,  a 
prophet  who  especially  refers  to  Egypt,  uses  the 
inundation  of  the  Nile  as  a  type  of  the  utter  deso- 
lation of  his  country.  "  The  Lord  hath  sworn  by 
the  excellency  of  Jacob,  Surely  I  will  never  forget 
any  of  their  works.  Shall  not  the  land  tremble  for 
this,  and  every  one  mourn  that  dwelleth  therein? 

and  it  shall  rise  up  wholly  as  the  Nile  (1S3)  ; 
and  it  shall  be  cast  out  and  drowned,  9»  [by]  the 
Nile  (D";n^!3  n"lS^3)  of  Egypt"  (viii.  7,  8;  sec 
ix.  5). 

The  banks  of  the  river  are  enlivened  by  the 
women  who  come  down  to  draw  water,  and,  like 
Pharaoh's  daughter,  to  bathe,  and  the  herds  of  kine 
and  bufliiloes  which  are  driven  down  to  drink  and 
wash,  or  to  graze  on  the  grass  of  the  swamps,  Iik« 
the  good  kine  that  Pharaoh  saw  in  his  dream  aa 
"he  stood  by  the  river,"  which  were  "  comuig  up 
out  of  the  river,"  and  "fed  in  the  mr'^h-grass' 
(Gen.  xli.  1,  2). 

The  river  itself  abounds  in  fish,  whicn  anciently 
formed  a  chief  means  of  sustenance  to  the  inhabi* 


"  The  use  of  "  nnchal "  here  affords  a  strong  aigo 
ment  in  favor  of  the  opinion  thai  it  is  app'ied  to  tlv 
Nile. 
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tants  of  the  country.  Perhaps,  as  has  been  acutely 
reiiiHfked  in  another  article,  Jacob,  when  blessing 
tjjhraiiu  and  Mauasseh,  used  for  their  multiplying 

the  terra  HI*^  (Gen.  xlviii.  16),  whicli  w  con- 
nected with  H^,  a  fish,  though  it  does  not  seem 
certain  which  is  the  primitive;  as  though  he  had 
been  struck  by  the  abundajioe  of  fish  in  the  Nile 
or  the  canals  and  pools  fed  by  it.  [Manasseh, 
vol.  ii.  p.  176!)  a.]  Tiie  Israelites  in  the  desert 
looked  back  with  regret  to  the  fish  of  Egypt:  «'  We 
remen«l)8r  the  fish,  which  we  did  eat  in  Egypt 
freely"  (Xum.  xi.  5).  In  the  Thebais  crocodiles 
are  found,  and  during  lx)w  Nile  they  may  be  seen 
basking  in  the  sun  upon  the  sandbanks.  The 
crocodile  is  constantly  spoken  of  in  the  Bible  as 
the  emlilem  of  Pharaoh,  especially  in  the  prophecies 
of  Ezekiel.     [Egypt,  vol.  i.  p.  674  a.] 

The  great  diffenerice  tetween  the  Nile  of  Egypt 
in  the  present  day  and  in  ancient  times  is  caused 
by  the  failure  of  some  of  its  branches,  and  the 
ceasing  of  some  of  its  chief  vegetable  products;  and 
the  chief  change  in  the  aspect  of  tlie  cultivable 
land,  as  dependent  on  the  Nile,  is  the  result  of  the 
ruin  of  the  fish-|XJols  and  their  conduits,  and  the 
consequent  decline  of  the  fisheries.  The  river  was 
famous  for  its  seven  branches,  and  under  the  Roman 
dominion  eleven  were  counted,  of  which,  however, 
there  were  i)ut  seven  principal  ones.  Herodotus 
notices  that  there  were  seven,  of  which  he  says  that 
two,  the  present  Damietta  and  Kosetta  branches, 
were  originally  artificial,  and  he  tlierefore  speaks 
of  "  the  five  mouths  "  (ii.  10).  Now,  as  for  a  long 
period  past,  tliere  are  no  navigable  and  unobstructed 
brandies  l)Ut  these  two  that  Herodotus  distin- 
guishes as  in  origin  works  of  man.  This  change 
was  prophesied  by  Isaiah :  "  And  the  waters  shall 
fail  from  the  sea,  and  the  river  shall  be  wasted  and 
dried  up"  (xix.  5).  Perhaps  tl\e  same  prophet,  in 
yet  more  precise  words,  predicts  this,  where  he 
says,  "  And  the  Ixjrd  shall  utteiiy  destroy  the 
tongue  of  tlie  Egyptian  sea;  and  with  his  niighty 
wind  shall  he  shake  his  liand  o\-er  (he  river,  and 
shall  smite  it  in  the  [or  '  into  ']  seven  streams,  and 
make  [men]  go  over  dryshod  [*■  in  shoes ']  "  (xi. 
15).  However,  from  tlie  context,  and  a  parallel 
passage  in  Zechariah  (x.  10,  11),  it  seems  prol)able 
that  the  Euphrates  is  intended  in  this  passage  by 
"  the  river.'"  Ezekiel  also  prophesies  of  Egypt  that 
the  Ijord  would  "  make  the  rivers  drought"  (xxx. 
12),  liere  evidently  referring  to  either  the  branches 
or  canals  of  the  Nile.  In  exact  fulfillment  of  these 
prophecies  the  bed  of  the  highest  part  of  the  Gulf 
of  Suez  has  dried,  and  all  the  streams  of  the  Nile, 
excepting  those  which  Herodotus  says  were  origin- 
ally artificial,  have  wasted,  so  that  they  can  be 
crossed  without  fording. 

Tlie  monuments  and  the  narratives  of  ancient 
friters  sliow  us  in  the  Nile  of  Egypt  in  old  times, 
stream  bordered  l)y  flags  and  reeds,  tlie  covert  of 
t  undiuit  wild  fowl,  and  l)earing  on  its  waters  the 
Iragraut  flowers  of  tiie  various  colored  lotus.  Now, 
^n  ^'^S.Vl^  scarcely  any  reeds  or  water-plants  —  the 
femous  papyrus  lieing  nearly  if  not  quite  extinct,  and 
he  lotus  almost  unknown  —  are  to  be  seen,  except- 
ng  in  the  marshes  near  the  Mediterranean.  This 
Uso  was  prophesied  by  Isaiah-  "  The  papyrus-reeds 
7  n^^V}  in  the  river  ("I'lS^),  on  the  edge  of 
the  river,  and  everything  growing  [lit.  "  sown  "i 
D  the  river  shall  be  dried  up,  driven  away  [by 
*!•  wind],  and  [shall]  not  be  "  (xix.  7).    Wheu  't 
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is  recollected  that  the  water-plants  of  Eg^pt  wew 
so  abundant  as  to  be  a  great  source  of  revenue  in 
the  prophet's  time,  and  much  later,  the  exact  ful- 
fillment of  his  predictions  is  a  valuable  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  the  old  opinion  as  to  "  the  sure  word 
of  prophecy."  The  failure  of  the  fisheries  is  also 
foretold  by  Isaiah  (xix.  8,  10),  and  although  thia 
was  no  doubt  a  natural  result  of  the  wasting  of  the 
river  and  streams,  its  cause  could  not  have  been  an- 
ticipated by  human  wisdom.  Having  once  been 
very  productive,  and  a  main  source  of  revenue  aa 
well  as  of  sustenance,  the  fisheries  are  now  scarcely 
of  any  moment,  excepting  about  Lake  INIenzeleh, 
and  in  some  few  places  elsewhere,  chiefly  in  the 
north  of  Egypt. 

Of  old  the  great  river  must  have  shown  a  mora 
fair  and  busy  scene  than  now.  Boats  of  many  kinds 
were  ever  passing  along  it,  by  the  painted  walls  of 
temples,  and  the  gardens  that  extended  around  the 
light  summer  pavilions,  from  the  pleasure-galley 
with  one  great  square  sail,  white  or  with  variegated 
pattern,  and  many  oars,  to  the  little  papyrus  skiff, 
dancing  on  the  water,  and  carrying  the  seekers  of 
pleasure  where  they  could  shoot  with  arrows,  or 
knock  down  with  the  throw-stick,  the  wild-fowl  that 
abounded  among  the  reeds,  or  engage  in  the  dan- 
gerous chase  of  the  hippopotamus  or  the  crocodile. 
In  the  Bible  the  papyrus-boats  are  mentioned ;  and 
they  are  shown  to  have  been  used  for  their  swiftnesg 
to  carry  tidings  to  Ethiopia  (Is.  xviii.  2). 

The  great  river  is  constantly  before  us  in  the 
history  of  Israel  in  Egypt.  Into  it  the  male  chil- 
dren were  cast ;  in  it,  or  rather  in  some  canal  or 
pool,  was  tlie  ark  of  Moses  put,  and  found  by 
Pharaoh's  daughter  when  she  went  down  to  bathe. 
When  the  plagues  were  sent,  the  sacred  river  —  a 
main  support  of  the  people  —  and  its  waters  every- 
where, were  turned  into  blood.  [Plagues  of 
Egypt.] 

The  prophets  not  only  tell  us  of  the  future  of 
the  Nile ;  they  speak  of  it  as  it  was  in  their  days. 
Ezekiel  likens  Pharaoh  to  a  crocodile,  fearing  no  one 
in  the  midst  of  his  river,  yet  dragged  forth  with  the 
fish  of  his  rivers,  and  left  to  perish  in  the  wilder- 
ness (xxix.  1-5;  comp.  xxxiii.  1-G).  Nahum  thus 
speaks  of  the  Nile,  when  he  warns  Nineveh  by  the 
ruin  of  Thel)es:  "  Art  thou  better  than  No-Amon, 
that  was  situate  among  the  ri\ers,  [that  had]  the 
waters  round  about  it,  whose  rampart  [was]  the 
sea,  [and]  her  wall  [was]  from  the  sea?  "  (iii.  8). 
Here  the  river  is  six)ken  of  as  the  rampart,  and 
perhaps  as  the  support  of  the  capital,  and  the  sit- 
uation, most  remarkaljle  in  Egypt,  of  the  city  on 
the  two  banks  is  indicated  [Xo-Amon].  But  still 
more  striking  than  this  description  is  the  use  which 
we  have  already  noticed  of  the  inundation,  as  a 
figure  of  the  Egyptian  armies,  and  also  of  the 
coming  of  utter  destruction,  probably  by  an  iU' 
vading  force. 

In  the  New  Testament  there  is  no  mention  of 
the  Nile.  Tradition  says  that  when  Our  Lord  wa« 
brought  into  Egypt,  his  mother  came  to  lleliopolls 
[On.]  If  so,  He  may  have  dwelt  in  his  childhood 
by  the  side  of  the  ancient  river  which  witnessed  so 
many  events  of  sacred  history,  perhaps  the  cominj^ 
of  Abraham,  certainly  the  rule  of  Joseph,  and  the 
;ng  oppressk)n  and  deliverance  of  I'jrael  their  pos- 
terity. R.  8.  P. 

*  The  problem  of  the  sources  of  the  Nile  hag 
been  solved  by  the  explorations  of  Captam  J.  H. 
Speke  in  1860-63,  and  of  Sir  Samuel  W.  Baker  in 
1861-64.     Already  in  1858  Speke  had  discovered 
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the  Vtotoria  Nynnzn,  a  vast  sheet  of  water  3,308 
feet  above  the  ocean,  l}i»ig  approximately  between 
310  30'  and  U5o  3(K  E.  long,  and  lat.  3°  S.  and 
the  equator.  This  lake  Speke  explored  only  along 
Its  western  border,  from  Ahianza^  its  extreme 
Bouthern  point,  to  a  coiresponding  point  at  the 
extreme  north.  Information  derived  from  Arabs 
who  had  traversed  the  country  to  the  east,  between 
the  lake  and  the  mountain  region  of  KUbnandjavo 
and  Kenia,  satisfied  him  that  upon  that  side  the 
Nyanza  receives  no  tributaries  of  any  importance, 
the  country  being  hilly,  with  salt  lakes  and  salt 
plains  chiefly  between  tlie  first  and  second  degrees 
of  south  latitude,  and  having  only  occasional  run- 
nels and  rivulets  along  the  margin  of  the  lake. 
This  opinion,  however,  does  not  coincide  with  the 
impressions  of  the  missionaries  Krapf  and  Keb- 
mann,  who  travelled  extensively  in  the  countries 
of  Usambai-d,  Jayfja,  and  Ufcmnbunl,  and  heard 
of  rivers  running  westward  from  Mount  Kenia, 
although  from  the  more  southern  peak  of  Kiliman- 
djaro  the  waters  flow  to  the  east. 

Dr.  Krapf  penetrated  as  far  as  Kitui,  from  which 
point  he  distinctly  saw  the  horns  of  the  Kenia 
Mountain,  in  lat.  2°  S.,  Ion.  30°  E.  He  did  not 
attempt  to  reach  the  mountain,  but  he  learned  from 
the  natives  that  a  river  ran  from  Kenia  toward  the 
Nile,  and  also  that  there  was  a  large  salt  lake  to 
the  northeast  of  the  Victoria  Nyama.  Upon  the 
western  side  of  the  lake  the  only  feeder  of  any  im- 
portance is  the  Kitanyule  Kiver,  a  broad,  deep 
stream,  —  about  eighty  yards  wide  at  the  point 
where  Speke  crossed  it  —  that  issues  from  the 
great  "  Moon  mountain  "  Mfuiabiro,  and  enters 
the  lake  at  about  the  first  degree  of  south  latitude. 
Just  north  of  the  equator,  between  33°  and  34° 
E.  long.,  the  White  Nile  emerges  from  the  Victoria 
Nyanza  by  the  plunge  of  Ripon  Falls,  a  cataract 
between  four  and  five  hundred  feet  in  width,  and 
about  twelve  feet  deep.  From  liipon  Falls  to  Uron- 
dogani  the  river  is  clear  but  boisterous ;  thence  to 
Karuma  it  presents  the  sluggish  appearance  of  a 
large  pond.  Between  the  head  of  the  lake  and 
Gimdokoro  are  three  principal  cataracts  —  to  Uron- 
dognni  a  fall  of  507  feet,  to  Paira  a  second  fall  of 
.072  feet,  and  the  third  to  Gondokoro^  of  561  feet. 
After  following  the  course  of  the  Nile  from  Ripon 
Falls  to  Karuma  Falls,  Captain  Speke  there 
crossed  the  river,  and  leaving  it  upon  the  west  of 
him,  continued  his  journey  by  land  to  Gondokoro, 
and  so  lost  the  opportunity  of  completing  his  great 
discovery. 

At  Gondokoro  Speke  met  Baker,  who  was  about 
starting  for  Karuma  Falls,  and  communicated  to 
him  the  results  of  his  own  explorations,  together 
with  a  map  of  his  route,  and  some  valuable  .sug- 
g*»stion3  touching  the  westward  bend  of  the  Nile, 
and  its  probable  connection  with  the  Little  Lata 
Nzige.  Baker  had  already  devoted  much  time  to 
the  exploration  of  the  numerous  tributaries  of  the 
White  Nile.  Of  these  one  of  the  most  important 
%  the  Sobfit,  coming  from  the  southeast,  which  he 
estimated  to  be  120  yards  wide  and  25  feet  deep. 
The  Bdhr  Gazal,  farther  to  the  south,  flows  so 
Bluggishly  that  it  seems  like  dead  water,  and  the 
whole  region  between  Khartum  and  Gondokoro 
abounds  in  desolate  and  fever-smitten  marshes. 
The  main  river  now  received  his  attention.  Fol- 
lowing the  course  of  the  stream  from  the  point 
where  Speke  had  abandoned  it,  he  found  that  from 
Karuma  Falls  the  Nile  runs  almost  due  west; 
that  its  whole  volume  is   precipitated   through  a 
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granite  gap  fifty  yards  wide  over  a  perpenlicukl 
fall  of  120  feet  To  this  stupendous  cataract  th« 
exi)lorer  gave  the  name  Murciiison  Falls,  in  houoi 
of  the  President  of  the  IJoyal  (ieographical  Society. 
After  passing  these  falls,  tlie  river  enters  into  a  vast 
lake,  the  Albert  Nyanza,  which  stretches  over  a  dis- 
tance of  200  geographical  miles,  —  from  2°  south 
lat.  to  nearly  3°  north,  and  mainly  between  29° 
and  31°  E.  long.  Emerging  from  this  lake  near  iti 
northern  extremity,  the  Nile  pursues  its  course  to- 
ward Gondokoro.  The  Albert  Nyanza  lies  in  avast 
rock  basin,  about  1,500  feet  below  the  general  level, 
and  receives  the  drainage  of  a  region  of  ten-months' 
rain.  In  the  volume  of  water  and  the  area  of  drain- 
age the  Albert  Nyanza  is  probably  the  principal 
source  of  the  Nile;  but  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  Victoria  Ny  iiiza  marks  the  greatest  distance 
yet  measured,  and  gives  a  total  length  of  2,300 
miles. 

While  the  substantial  fruits  of  the  discoveries  of 
Speke  and  Baker,  as  given  above,  cannot  be  affected 
by  any  future  exploration,  it  is  necessary  for  a  com- 
plete knowledge  of  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  that  the 
Victoria  Nyanza  shall  be  circumnavigated,  and  the 
country  to  the  east  of  it  scientifically  explored; 
and  also,  that  the  Albert  Nyanza  be  followed  up 
to  its  head,  and  explored  for  tributaries  along  its 
western  sliore.  J.  P.  T. 

NIM'RAH  (nnipD  [panther]  :  [Rom.  Nafi- 
pa;  Vat.]  J<!ajj.0pa;  Alex.  A/jL^pa/j.:  Nemra\  a 
place  mentioned,  by  this  name,  in  Num.  xxxii.  3 
only,  among  those  which  formed  the  districts  of 
the  "  land  of  Jazcr  and  the  land  of  Gilead,"  on  the 
east  of  Jordan,  petitioned  for  by  Keuben  and  Gad. 
It  would  appear  from  tliis  pa.ssage  to  have  been  near 
Jazer  and  Heshbon,  and  therefore  on  the  upper 
level  of  the  country.  If  it  is  the  same  as  Beth- 
NKMRAH  (ver.  36),  it  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Gad. 
By  Eusebius,  however  (  Onomast.  fiefipd},  it  is  cited 
as  a  "  city  of  Heuben  in  Gilead,"  and  said  to  have 
been  in  his  day  a  very  large  place  {Kcafxri  fAeyiarii) 
in  «Batan8ea,  bearing  the  name  of  Abara.  This 
account  is  full  of  difficulties,  for  Reuben  never  pos- 
sessed the  country  of  (iilead,  and  Batanaea  was  sit- 
uated several  days'  journey  to  the  N.  W.  of  the 
district  of  Heshbon,  beyond  not  only  the  territory 
of  Reuben,  but  even  that  of  Gad.  A  wady  and  a 
town,  both  called  Nimreh,  have,  however,  been  met 
with  in  Betheniyeh,  east  of  the  Lejah,  and  five 
miles  N.  W.  of  Kunnwat  (.see  the  maps  of  Porter, 
Van  de  Velde,  and  Wetzstein).  On  the  other  hand 
the  name  of  Nimriii  is  .said  to  be  attached  to  2 
watercourse  and  a  site  of  ruins  in  the  Jordan  Val- 
ley, a  couple  of  miles  east  of  the  ri\er,  at  the  em- 
bouchure of  the  IVady  Shoftib.  [BeTU-NiMRAH.] 
But  this  again  is  too  far  from  Heshbon  in  the  othef 
direction. 

The  name  Nimr  ('•  panther"),  appears  to  be  a 
common  one  on  the  east  of  .Ionian,  and  it  must  be 
left  to  future  explorers  (when  exploration  in  that 
resion  becomes  possible)  to  ascertain  which  (if 
either)  of  the  places  so  named  is  the  Nimrah  in 
question.  G. 
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D"^n!P3  :  in  Is.  rh  liBcop  tT/s  Ne/^rjpei/x,  [Sin.  tijj 
Ne)8pt;U,]  Alex,  rrjs  Ne^upe^u;  in  Jer.  rh  vSwf 
Nefip^iy,  .Ailex.  'Ne^pei/j.'  Aqme  Nemrim),  a  streaiz. 


a  The  present  Greek  text  has  Koravoia;  'rtt  tiM 
correction  is  obvioiu. 
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it  brook  (not  improbably  a  stream  with  pools) 
irithin  tlie  country  of  Moab,  which  is  mentioned 
hi  the  denunciations  of  that  nation  littered,  or 
quoted,  by  Isaiah  (xv.  6)  and  Jeremiah  (xlviii.  "U). 
From  the  former  of  these  passages  it  appears  to 
have  been  famed  for  the  abundance  of  its  grass. 

If  the  view  taken  of  these  denunciations  under 
the  head  of  Moab  (pp.  1984,  1985)  be  correct,  we 
should  look,  for  the  site  of  Nimrim  in  Moab  proper, 
i.  e.  on  the  southeastern  shoulder  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
a  position  which  agrees  well  with  the  mention  of 
the  "brook  of  the  willows"  (perhaps  \V<i(h/  Beni 
Hammed)  and  the  "  borders  of  Moab,"  that  is,  the 
range  of  hills  encircling  Moab  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  territory. 

A  name  resembling  Nimrim  still  exists  at  the 
Boutlieastern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  in  the  Wnt/y 
en-Nemeirnh  and  Bwj  en-Nemeirak,  which  are 
situated  on  the  beach,  about  half-way  Ijetwoen  the 
Bouthern  extremity  and  the  promontory  of  el-Llss'in 
(De  Saulcy,  Voyage,  i.  284,  &c. ;  Seetzen,  ii.  354). 
Eusebius  ( Onom.  Nc/CTjp^/t)  places  it  N.  of  Soora, 
i.  e.  Zoar.  How  far  the  situation  of  en-Neinelr.ih 
corresponds  with  the  statement  of  Eusebius  cannot 
be  known  until  that  of  Zoar  is  ascertained.  If  the 
Wady  en-Nemeirnh  really  occupies  the  place  of  the 
waters  of  Nimrim,  Zoar  must  have  been  consider- 
ably further  south  than  is  usually  supposed.  On 
the  other  hand  the  name  «  is  a  conmion  one  in  the 
transjordanic  localities,  and  other  instances  of  its 
occurrence  may  yet  be  discovered  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  ancient  statements.  G. 

NIM'ROD  (■T"1P3  [firm,  strong,  Dietr.;  a 
hero,  P'iirst]  :  NejSpioS,  [in  1  Chr.,  Comp.  Ne/xpJS:] 
Ntmrod),  a  son  of  Cush  and  grandson  of  Ham. 
The  events  of  his  life  are  recorded  in  a  passage 
(Gen.  X.  8  fF.)  which,  from  the  conciseness  of  its 
language,  is  involved  in  considerable  uncertainty. 
We  may  notice,  in  the  first  place,  the  terms  in  ver. 
8,  9,  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "  mighty  "  and  "  mighty 
hunter  before  the  Lord."  The  idea  of  any  moral 
qualities  being  conveyed  by  these  expressions  may 
be  at  once  rejected ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  the  words 
"  before  the  Lord  "  are  a  mere  superlative  adjunct 
(as  in  the  parallel  expression  in  Jon.  iii.  3),  and 
contain  no  notion  of  Divine  approval;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  ideas  of  violence  and  insolence  with 
which  tradition  invested  the  character  of  the  hero, 
as  delineated  by  Joseph  us ''  {Ant.  i.  4,  §  2),  are 
not   necessarily    involved    in    the   Hebrew  words, 
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a  A  racy  and  characteristic  passage,  aimed  at  the 
doclrina  hcereticoritm,  and  playing  on  the  name  as  sig- 
nifying a  loopard,  will  be  found  in  Jerome's  Commen- 
tary on  Is.  XV.  6. 

f>  The  view  of  Nimrod's  character  taken  by  this 
writer  originated  partly  perhaps  in  a  false  etymology 
cf  the  name,  as  though  it  were  connected  with  the 

Hebrew  root  marad  (Tl^),  "  to  rebel,"  and  partly 
from  the  supposed  connection  of  the  hero's  history 
with  the  building  of  the  tower  of  BabeL  There  is  no 
ground  for  the  first  of  these  assumptions :  the  name 
Is  either  Cushite  or  Assyrian.  Nor,  again,  does  the 
Bible  connect  Nimrod  with  the  building  of  the  tower  ; 
for  it  only  states  that  Babel  formed  on-  of  his  capitals 
Indications  have,  indeed,  been  noticed  by  Bunsen  {Bi- 
Selwerk,  v.  74)  of  a  connection  between  the  two  narra- 
Ives ;  they  have  undoubtedly  a  common  Jehovistic 
Itiracter ;  but  the  point  on  which  ho  lays  most  stres.^ 
(the  expression  in  12,"  from  the  east,"  or  "  eastward  •' 
»  in  reality  worthless  for  the  purpose.  The  influence 
rf  the  view  taken  by  Josephus  is  curio  isly  developea 
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though  the  term  gibbor  «  is  occasionally  taken  m  a 
bad  sense  (e.  g.  Ps.  hi.  1).  The  term  may  be  re- 
garded as  betokening  personal  prowess  with  thf 
accessory  notion  of  gigantic  stature  (as  in  the 
LXX.  yiyas)-  It  is  somewhat  doubtful  whether 
the  prowess  of  Nimrod  rested  on  his  achievements 
as  a  hunter  or  as  a  conqueror.  The  literal  render- 
ing of  the  Hebrew  words  would  undoubtedly  apply 
to  tie  former,  but  they  may  be  regarded  as  a  trans- 
lation of  a  proverbial  expression  originally  current 
in  the  land  of  Nimrod,  where  the  terms  significant 
of  '*  hunter  "  and  "  hunting  "  appear  to  have  been 
applied  to  the  forays  of  the  sovereigns  against  the 
surrounding  nations.''  The  two  phases  of  prowesa, 
hunting  and  conquering,  may  indeed  well  have  been 
combined  in  the  same  person  in  a  rude  age,  and  the 
Assyrian  monuments  abouiul  with  scenes  which 
exhibit  the  skill  of  the  sovereigns  in  the  chase. 
But  the  context  certainly  favors  the  special  appli- 
cation of  the  term  to  the  case  of  conquest,  for  other- 
wise the  assertion  in  ver.  8,  '♦  he  began  to  be  a 
mighty  one  in  the  earth,"  is  devoid  of  point  — 
while,  taken  as  introductory  to  what  follows,  it 
seems  to  indicate  Nimrod  as  the  first  who,  after  th« 
flood,  established  a  powerful  empire  on  the  earth, 
the  limits  of  which  are  afterwards  defined.  The 
next  point  to  be  noticed  is  the  expression  in  ver.  10, 
"The  beginning  of  his  kingdom,"  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  commencement  of  ver.  11,  which 
admits  of  the  double  sense:  "Out  of  that  land 
went  forth  Asshur,"  as  in  the  text  of  the  A.  V., 
and  "  out  of  that  land  he  went  forth  to  Assyria," 
as  in  the  margin.  These  two  passages  mutually 
react  on  each  other;  for  if  the  words  "beginning 
of  his  kingdom  '"  mean,  as  we  believe  to  be  the 
ca.se,  ^'■hva  first  kingdom,"  or,  as  Gesenius  {Thes. 
p.  1252)  renders  it  "the  territory  of  which  it  was 
at  first  composed,"  then  the  expression  implies  a 
subsequent  extension  of  his  kingdom,  in  other 
words,  that  '•  he  went  forth  to  Assyria."  If,  how- 
ever, the  sense  of  ver.  11  be,  "out  of  that  land 
went  forth  Asshur,"  then  no  other  sense  can  be 
given  to  ver.  10  than  that  "  the  capital  of  his  king- 
dom was  Bab V Ion,  '  though  the  expression  must 
be  equally  applied  to  the  towns  subsequently  men- 
tioned. This  rendering  appears  imteiialile  in  all 
respects,  and  the  expression  may  therefore  be  cited 
in  support  of  the  marginal  rendering  of  ver.  11. 
With  regard  to  the  latter  passage,  either  sense  in 
permissible  in  point  of  grammatical  construction 
for  the  omission  of  the  local  affix  to  the  word  As- 

in  the  identification  of  Nimrod  with  the  .constellation 

Orion,  the   Ilebrew   name   cesil  (^^D3),    "  foolish," 

being  regarded  as  synonymous  with  Nimrod,  and  the 
giant  form  of  Orion,  together  with  its  Arabic  name, 
"  the  giant,"  supplying  another  connecting  link.  Jo 
sephus  follows  the  LXX.  in  his  form  of  the  name, 
Ne/3paj5T)s.  The  variation  in  the  LXX.  is  of  no  real 
importance,  as  it  may  be  paralleled  by  a  similar  ex 

change  of  j3  for  72  in  the  case  of  2e/3A.a  (1  Chr.  i.  47), 
and,  in  a  measure,  by  the  insertion  of  the  p  before  the 
liquids  in  other  cases,  such  as  MajajSp^  (Gen.  xiv.  13), 
The  variation  hardly  deserves  the  attention  it  has  p»- 
ceived  in  Rjiwlinson's  Herod,  i.  596. 


rt  llelath-pileser  I.,  for  instance,  is  aescribod  as  ht 
that  '  "ursues  after  "  or  "  hunts  the  people  of  Bllw 
Nipru  "  So  also  of  other  kings  (Rawlinson's  Herod 
i.  697) 
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ihur,  which  forms  the  chief  objection  to  the  mar- 
ginal rendering,  is  not  peculiar  to  this  pswsage 
(conip.  1  K.  xi.  17;  2  K.  xv.  14),  nor  is  it  neces- 
lary  even  to  assume  a  prolepsis  in  the  application 
of  the  term  Assiiur  to  the  land  of  Assyria  at  tiie 
time  of  Nimrod'a  invasion,  inasmuch  as  the  his- 
torical date  of  this  event  may  he  considerably  later 
than  the  genealogical  statement  would  imply.  Au- 
thorities lioth  ancient  and  modern  are  divided  on 
the  sulject,  but  tiie  most  weighty  names  of  modern 
times  8U[)port  the  marginal  rendering,  as  it  seems 
best  to  accord  with  historical  truth.  'I'he  unity  of 
the  j)adsage  is  moreover  suppoited  by  its  peculiar- 
ities both  of  style  and  matter.  It  does  not  seem  to 
have  formed  part  of  the  original  genealogical  state- 
inent,  but  to  be  an  interpolation  of  a  later  date;  « 
it  is  the  only  instance  in  which  personal  character- 
istics are  attnbuted  to  any  of  the  names  mentioned ; 
tlie  proverbial  expression  which  it  embodies  bespeaks 
its  traditional  and  fragmentary  character,  as  there 
is  nothing  to  connect  the  passage  either  with  what 
precedes  or  with  what  follows  it.  Such  a  fragmen- 
tary record,  though  natural  in  reference  to  a  single 
mighty  hero,  would  hardly  admit  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  references  to  others.  The  only  subsequent 
notice  of  the  name  Nimrod  occurs  in  Mic.  v.  6, 
where  the  "land  of  Nimrod  "  is  a  synonym  either 
for  Assyria,  just  before  mentioned,  or  for  Babylonia. 
The  chief  events  in  the  lile  of  Nimrod,  tlien,  are 
(1)  that  be  was  a  Cushite;  (2)  that  he  established 
an  empire  in  Sbinar  (tlfe  classical  Babylonia),  the 
chief  towns  being  Babel,  Erech,  Accad,  and  Cahieh; 
and  (3)  that  be  extended  this  empire  northwards 
along  the  course  of  tlie  Tigris  over  Assyria,  where 
he  founded  a  second  group  of  capitals,  Nineveh, 
Kehoboth,  C'alah,  and  Kesen.  These  events  cor- 
respond to  and  may  be  held  to  represent  the 
salient  historical  facts  connected  ■with  the  earliest 
stages  of  the  great  Babylonian  empire.  1.  In  the 
first  place,  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  race 
that  first  held  sway  in  the  lower  Babylonian  plain 
was  of  (.'ushite  or  Hamitic  extraction.  Tradition 
assigned  to  Belus,  the  mythical  founder  of  Baby- 
lon, an  Egyptian  origin,  inasmuch  as  it  described 
him  as  the  son  of  Poseidon  and  Libya  (Diod.  Sicul. 
i.  28;  Apollodor.  ii.  1,  §  4;  Pausan.  iv.  23,  §  5); 
the  astrological  system  of  Babylon  (Diod.  Sicul.  i. 
81)  and  perhaps  its  religious  rites  (Hestifeus''  ap. 
Jo.seph.  Atit.  i.  4,  §  3)  were  referred  to  the  same 
quarter;  and  the  legend  of  Oannes,  the  great 
teacher  of  Babylon,  rising  out  of  the  ICrythraean 
sea,  preserved  by  Syncellus  {Chrono(jr.  p.  28), 
points  in  the  same  direction.  The  name  Cush 
itself  was  preserved  in  Babylonia  and  the  adjacent 
countries  under  the  forms  of  Cossaei,  Cissia,  Cut- 
hah,  and  Susiana  or  Chnzistnn.  The  earliest 
written  language  of  Babylonia,  as  known  to  us 
from  existing  inscriptions,  bears  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  that  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  and  the  same 
words  have  been  found  in  each  country,  as  in  the 
case  of  Afirik/i,  the  Meroe  of  Ethiopia,  the  Mars 
of  Babylonia  (Kawlinson,  i.  442).     Even  the  name 


a  The  expressions  ^133,    VPH,  and  still  more 
Jbe  use  of  the  term  rT^rT^,  are  regarded  as  indica- 

dons  of  A  Jehovistir  original,  while  the  genealogy  it- 
lelf  is  Elohi.«tic.     It  should  be  further  noticed  that 
there  is  nothing  to  mark  the  connection  or  distinction 
jotweea  Nimrod  and  the  other  sons  of  Cush. 
*  The  passage  quoted  by  Josepbus  la  of  so  firag- 
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Nimrod  aiqieare  in  the  list  of  the  Egyptian  hlup 
of  the  22d  dynasty,  but  there  are  Tinaoun  foi 
thinking  that  dynasty  to  have  been  of  Assyria* 
extraction.  Putting  the  above-mentioned  consid- 
erations together,  they  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the 
connection  between  the  ancient  Babylonians  and 
the  Ethiopian  or  Egyptian  stock  (respectively  the 
Nimrod  and  the  Cush  of  the  Mosaic  table).  More 
than  this  cannot  be  fairly  inferred  from  the  data, 
and  we  must  therefore  withhold  our  jasent  from 
Bunsen's  view  (Btbeliverk,  v.  69)  that  '.he  Cushite 
origin  of  Nimrod  betokens  the  westwjj  d  progress 
of  the  Scythian  or  Turanian  races  from  the  coun- 
tries eastward  of  Babylonia;  for,  though  branches 
of  the  Cushite  family  (such  as  the  Cossjei)  had 
pressed  forward  to  the  east  of  the  Tigris,  and 
though  the  early  language  of  Babylonia  bears  in 
its  structure  a  Scythic  or  Turanian  character,  yet 
both  these  features  are  susceptible  of  explanation 
in  connection  with  the  original  eastward  progress 
of  the  Cushite  race. 

2.  In  the  second  place,  the  earliest  seat  of  empire 
was  in  the  south  part  of  the  Babylonian  plain 
The  large  mounds,  which  for  a  vast  number  of 
centuries  have  covered  the  ruins  of  ancient  cities, 
have  already  yielded  some  evidences  of  the  dates 
and  names  of  their  founders,  and  we  can  as.sign  the 
highest  antiquity  to  the  towns  represented  by  the 
mounds  of  N/Jfa-  (perhaps  the  early  Bal)el.  though 
also  identified  with  Calneh),  VVai-ka  (the  Biblical 
Erech),  Mugheir  (Ur),  and  Senkereh  (Ellasar), 
while  the  name  of  Accad  is  preserved  in  the  title 
Kinzi  Akkad,  by  which  the  founder  or  em'oellisher 
of  those  towns  was  distinguished  (Kawlinson,  i. 
435).  The  date  of  their  foundation  may  be  placed 
at  about  b.  c.  2200.  We  may  remark  the  coin- 
cidence between  the  quadruple  groups  of  capitals 
noticed  in  the  Bible,  and  the  title  Kipnit  or 
Kiprat-arba,  assumed  by  the  early  kings  of  Baby- 
lon and  supposed  to  mean  "  four  races  "  (Kawlin- 
son, i.  438,  447). 

3.  In  the  third  place,  the  Babylonian  empire 
extended  its  sway  northwards  along  the  course  of 
tbe  Tigris  at  a  period  long  anterior  to  the  rise  of 
the  Assyrian  empire  in  the  13th  century  u.  c.  We 
have  indications  of  this  extension  as  early  as  about 
1860  when  Sbamas-Iva,  the  son  of  Ismi-dagon 
king  of  Babylon,  founded  a  Temple  at  Ki/eh- 
sliergat  (supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Asshur).  The 
existence  of  Nineveh  itself  can  be  traced  up  by 
the  aid  of  Egyptian  monuments  to  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  15th  century  b.  c,  and  though  the 
historical  name  of  its  founder  is  lost  to  us,  yet 
tradition  mentions  a  Belus  as  king  of  Nineveh  at 
a  period  anterior  to  that  assigned  to  Ninus  (Lay- 
ard's  Nineveh,  ii.  231),  thus  rendering  it  j)robable 
that  the  dynasty  represented  by  the  latter  name 
was  preceded  by  one  of  Babylonian  origin. 

Our  present  information  does  not  ))er)nit  us  tc 
identify  Nimrod  with  any  personage  known  to  us 
either  from  inscriptions  or  from  classicul  writers. 
Ninus  and  Belus  are  representative   titles  rather 


mentary  a  character,  that  its  original  purport  can 
hardly  be  guessed.  He  adduces  it  apparently  to  illus- 
trate the  name  Shinar,  but  the  context  favors  the 
supposition  that  the  writer  referred  to  the  period 
subsequent  to  the  tlood,  in  which  case  we  may  infel 
the  belief  (1)  that  the  population  of  Bab}  Ionia  wa« 
not  autochthonous,  but  immigrant;  (2)  that  the  point 
from  which  it  immigrated  was  from  the  wcet,  Belui 
being  identified  with  Zeus  Enyalius. 
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Jian  personal  names,  and  are  Imt  equivalent  terras 
for  "the  lord,"  who  was  rei^ardcd  as  the  founder 
of  the  empires  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon.  We 
have  no  reason  on  this  account  to  doubt  the  per- 
sonal existence"  of  Nirnrod,  for  the  events  with 
which  he  is  -;oin:ected  fall  within  the  shadows  of  a 
remote  antiquity.  Hut  we  may,  nevertheless,  con- 
gistently  with  this  I  elief,  assume  ihat  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  interest  with  which  he  was  invested 
was  the  mere  reflection  of  the  sentiments  with 
which  the  nations  of  western  Asia  looked  back  on 
the  overshadowing  greatness  of  the  ancient  Baby- 
lonian empire,  the  very  monuments  of  which  seemed 
to  tell  of  days  when  '*  there  were  giants  in  the 
earth."  The  feeling  which  suggested  the  coloring 
of  Nirnrod  as  a  representative  hero  still  finds  place 
in  the  land  of  his  achievements,  and  to  him  the 
modern  Arabs  ^  ascribe  all  the  great  works  of 
ancient  times,  such  as  the  Birs-Nimiud  near 
Babylon,  Ttl  Ninirud  near  Bayhdul^  the  dam  of 
Suhr  el-Nimrud  across  the  Tigris  Itelow  Mosul^ 
and  the  well-known  mound  of  Ninirud  in  the 
same  neighborhood.  W.  L.  B. 

NIM'SHI  (^tpP3  ldmw7i  out,  saved,  Ges.]  : 
Na/ieao-t;  [Vat.  No^uetr^et,  Na/ie(r<ret,  Na/xeo- 
treiov',  Alex.  Afiea-ei,  Nafieaaei,  Nafieaiov'-,  in  2 
Chr  Na/ieo-ff-et,  [Alex.  Nafieaai-]  N'<i7Hiii).  The 
grandfather  of  Jehu,  who  is  generally  called  "  the 
son  of  Nimshi"  (1  K.  xix.  16;  2  K.  ix.  2,  14,  20; 
2  Chr.  xxii.  7). 

*  NIN'EVE  [3  syl.]  (Apocr.  Nivevrj,  Ninive; 
N.  T.  NiJ/eut,  Kec.  Text,  but  Lachm.  Treg.  Niufui- 
rot,  Tisch.  8th  ed.  -errai:  Nmivi/ie),  only  Luke  xi. 
32  in  the  N.  T.,  but  rei)eatedly  in  the  O.  T.  .Apocry- 
pha (Tob.  i.  3,  10,  17,  &c.)-  It  is  the  Greek  form, 
instead  of  the  Hebrew  employed  elsewhere  [Nine- 
veh]. See  Wahl's  Clavis  Libr.  Vtt.  Test.  Apocr. 
B.  V.  H. 

NIN'EVEH  {r\m  [see  below]-  [Ni^eu^, 
in  Gen.,  Rom.]  Ntj/eut':  Ninive),  the  capital  of  the 
ancient  kingdom  and  empire  of  Assyria;  a  city  of 
great  power,  size,  and  renown,  usually  included 
amongst  the  most  ancient  cities  of  the  world  of 
which  there  is  any  historic  record.  The  name 
appears  to  be  compounded  from  that  of  an  Assyr- 
ian deity,  "Niii,"  corresfX)nding,  it  is  conjectured, 
with  the  Greek  Hercules,  and  occurring  in  the 
ames  of  several  Assyrian  kings,  as  in  "  Ninus," 
i»he  mythic  founder,  according  to  Greek  tradi- 
tion, of  the  city.  In  the  Assyrian  inscriptions 
Nineveh  is  also  supposed  to  he  called  "  the  city  of 
?el." 

Nineveh  is  first  mentioned  in  the  0.  T.  in  con- 
nection with  the  primitive  dispersement  and  migra- 
tions of  the  human  race.     Asshur,  or,  according  to 
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a  We  must  notice,  without  however  adopting,  the 
rtews  lately  propounded  by  M.  D.  Chwolson  in  his 
pamphlet,  Ueber  die  Utberreste  (hr  aUbabylonisrhen 
Literatur.  He  has  discovered  the  name  Nemrod  or 
Nemroda  in  the  manuscript  works  of  au  Arabian 
writer  named  Ibn-Wa'h.schijjah,  who  professes  to  give 
translation  of  certiiin  original  literary  works  in  the 

abatliaean  language,  one  of  which,  "  on  Nabathaean 
Agriculture,"  is  in  part  assigned  by  nim  to  a  writer 
oamed  Qufami.  This  Qut'ami  incidentally  mentions 
that  he  lived  in  Babylon  under  a  dynasty  of  Canaan- 
ttes,  wliich  had  been  founded  by  a  priest  tamed  Nem- 
rod. M.  Chwolson  assigns  Ibn-VVa'hschijjah  to  the 
Sad  of  tlie  9th  century  of  our  new  era,  and  Qut'ami 

9  tlie  early  part  if  the  13th  century  b.  o.     He  regards 


the  marginal  reading,  which  is  generally  preferred, 
Nimrod,  is  there  described  (Gen.  x.  11)  as  exteni 
ing  his  kingdom  from  the  land  of  Shinar,  or 
Babylonia,  in  the  south,  to  Assyria  in  the  north 
and  founding  four  cities,  of  which  ^he  most  famou* 
was  Nineveh.  Hence  Assyria  was  subsequently 
known  to  the  Jews  as  "  the  land  of  Nimrod  "  (cf 
Mic.  v.  6),  and  was  believed  to  have  been  first  peo- 
pled by  a  colony  from  Babylon.  The  kingdom  of 
Assyria  and  of  the  Assyrians  is  referred  to  in  the 
O.  T.  as  connected  with  the  Jews  at  a  verj'  early 
period;  as  in  Num.  xxiv.  22,  24,  and  Ps.  Ixxxiii. 
8 :  but  after  the  notice  of  the  foundation  of  Nine- 
veh in  Genesis  no  further  mention  is  made  of  the 
city  until  the  time  of  the  book  of  Jonah,  or  th< 
8tli  century  B.  c,  supposing  we  accept  the  earliest 
date  for  that  narrative  [Jonah],  which,  however, 
according  to  some  critics,  must  be  brought  down 
300  years  later,  or  to  the  5th  century  n.  c.  In 
this  book  neither  Assyria  nor  the  Assyrians  are 
mentioned,  the  king  to  whom  the  prophet  was  sent 
being  termed  the  "  king  of  Nineveh,"  and  his 
subjects  "  the  people  jf  Nineveh."  Assyria  i.s 
first  called  a  kingdovn  in  the  time  of  Metiahem, 
about  B.  c.  770.  Nahum  (?  B.  c.  645)  directs  his 
prophecies  against  Nineveh;  only  once  against  the 
king  of  Assyria,  ch.  iii.  18.  In  2  Kings  (xix.  36) 
and  Isaiah  (xxxvii.  37)  the  city  is  first  distinctly 
mentioned  as  the  residence  of  the  monarch.  Sen- 
n:icherib  was  slain  there  when  worshipping  in  the 
temple  of  Nisroch  his  god.  In  2  Chronicles  (xxxii. 
21 ),  where  the  same  event  is  described,  the  name  of 
the  place  where  it  occurred  is  omitted.  Zephaniah, 
about  B.  c.  030,  couples  the  ca[)ital  and  the  king- 
dom together  (ii.  13);  and  this  is  the  last  mention 
of  Nineveh  as  an  existing  city.  He  prol)ably  lived 
to  witness  its  destruction,  an  event  impending  at 
the  time  of  his  prophecies.  Although  Assyria  and 
the  Assyrians  are  alluded  to  by  Ezekiel  and  Jere- 
miah, by  the  forn)er  as  a  nation  in  whose  miserable 
ruin  propheoy  had  been  fulfilled  (xxxi.),  yet  they 
do  not  refer  by  name  to  the  capital.  Jeremiah, 
when  enumerating  "  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world 
which  are  upon  the  face  of  the  eaith  "  (ch.  xxv.), 
omits  all  mention  of  the  nation  and  the  city. 
Habakkuk  only  speaks  of  the  Chalda;ans,  which 
may  lead  to  the  inference  that  the  date  of  his  proph- 
ecies is  somewhat  later  than  that  usually  assigned 
to  them.  [Habakkuk.]  From  a  comparison  of 
these  data,  it  has  been  generally  assumed  that  the 
destruction  of  Nineveh  and  the  extinction  of  the 
empire  took  place  between  the  time  of  Zephaniah 
and  that  of  Ezekiel  and  Jeremiah.  The  exact 
period  of  these  events  has  consequently  been  fixed, 
with  a  certain  amount  of  concurrent  evidence 
derived  from  classical  iiistory,  at  B.  c.  606  (Clinton, 
Fasti  Htilen.  i.  269).     It  has  been  shown  that  if 

the  term  Nabathasan  as  meaning  old  Babylonian,  and 
the  works  of  Qut'ami  as  the  remains  of  a  Babylonian 
literature.  He  further  identifies  the  Canaivnite  dynasty 
with  the  fifth  or  Arabian  dynasty  of  Berosus,  and 
adduces  the  legend  of  Cepheus,  the  king  of  Joppa, 
who  reigned  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Erythraean 
sea,  in  confirmation  of  such  a  Canaanitish  invasion. 
It  would  be  beyond  our  province  to  discuss  the  vari- 
ous questions  raised  by  this  curious  discovery.  Thf 
result,  if  established,  would  be  to  bring  the  date  of 
Nimrod  down  to  about  B.  c.  1500. 

b  The  Arabs  retain  Josephus'  view  of  the  jmpietj 
of  Nimrod,  and  have  a  collection  of  legerius  respect 
ing  his  idolatry  his  enmity  against  Abrahan:,  «tM 
(J.ayard's  Nituve'-,  i.  24,  note). 
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Kiay  hare  occurred  20  years  earlier.  [Assyhia.] 
The  city  was  tlien  laid  waste,  its  monuments  de- 
itroyed,  and  its  inliabitants  scattered  or  earned 
»way  into  ca|)tivity.  It  never  rose  again  from  its 
ruins.  This  total  disappearance  of  Nineveh  is 
rully  confirmed  by  the  records  of  profane  history. 
There  is  no  mention  of  it  in  the  Persian  cuneiform 
inscriptions  of  the  Achsemenid  dynasty.  1  lerodotus 
(i.  193)  speaks  of  the  Tigris  as  "the  river  upon 
which  the  town  of  Nineveh  formerly  stood."  He 
must  have  passed,  in  his  journey  to  liabylon,  very 
near  the  site  of  the  city  —  perhaps  actually  over 
it.  So  accurate  a  recordei-  of  what  he  saw  would 
■carcely  have  omitted  to  mention,  if  not  to  describe, 
any  ruins  of  importance  that  might  have  existed 
Uiere.  Not  two  centuries  had  then  elapsed  since 
the  fiill  of  the  city.  ICqunlly  conclusive  proof  of  its 
eondition  is  afforded  by  Xenophon,  who  with  the 
ten  thousand  Greeks  encamped  during  his  retreat 
on,  or  very  near,  its  site  (b.  c.  401).  The  very 
name  had  then  lieen  forgotten,  or  at  least  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  acquainted  with  it,  for  be 
calls  one  grouj)  of  ruins  "  Larissa,"  and  merely 
states  that  a  second  group  was  near  the  deserted 
town  of  Mespila  (Anab.  b.  iii.  4,  §  7).  The  ruins, 
as  he  descril)es  them,  correspond  in  many  respects 
with  those  which  exist  at  the  present  day,  except 
that  he  assigns  to  the  walls  near  Mespila  a  circuit 
of  six  parasangs,  or  nearly  three  times  their  actual 
dimensions.  Ctesias  placed  the  city  on  the  Eu- 
phrates (Frag.  i.  2),  a  proof  either  of  his  igno- 
rance or  of  the  entire  disappearance  of  the  place. 
He  appears  to  have  led  Diodorus  Siculus  into  the 
same  error  (ii.  27,  28)."  The  historians  of  Alex- 
ander, with  the  excejjtion  of  Arrian  (Jnd.  pp.  42, 
43),  do  not  even  allude  to  the  city,  over  the  ruins 
of  which  the  conqueror  must  have  actually  marched. 
His  great  victory  of  Arbela  was  won  almost  in 
Bight  of  them.  It  is  evident  that  the  later  Greek 
and  Roman  writers,  such  as  Strabo,  Ptolemy,  and 
Pliny,  could  only  have  derived  any  independent 
knowledge  they  possessed  of  Nineveh  fiom  tradi- 
tions of  no  authority.  They  concur,  however,  in 
placing  it  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris. 
During  the  Roman  period,  a  small  castle  or  fortilied 
town  appears  to  have  stood  on  some  part  of  the 
site  of  the  ancient  city.  It  was  probably  built  l)y 
the  Persians  (Ammian.  IMarcell.  xxiii.  22) ;  and  sub- 
sequently occupied  by  the  liomans,  and  erected  by 
the  Emperor  Claudius  into  a  colony.  It  appears 
to  have  borne  the  ancient  traditional  name  of 
Nineve,  as  well  as  its  corrupted  form  of  Ninos  and 
Ninus,  and  also  at  one  time  that  of  llierapolis. 
Tacitus  (Ann.  xii.  13),  mentioning  its  capture  by 
Melierdates,  calls  it  "Ninos:"  on  coins  of  Trajan 
it  is  "Ninus,"  on  those  of  Maximiiuis  "  Niniva," 
in  both  instances  the  epithet  Claudiopolis  being 
tdded.  Many  Roman  remains,  such  as  sepulchral 
vases,  bronze  and  other  ornaments,  sculptured 
figures  in  marble,  terra-cottas,  and  coins,  have  been 
discovered  in  the  rubl)ish  covering  the  Assyrian 
fuins;  besides  wells  and  tombs,  constructed  long 
ifter  the  destruction  of  the  Assyrian  edifices.  The 
Roman  settlement  appears  to  have  been  in  its  tin-n 
\bandoned,  for  there  is  no  mention  of  it  when 
Heraclius  gained  the  great  victory  over  the  Per- 
jians  in  the  battle  of  Nineveh,  fought  on  the  very 


a  In  a  fragment  from '  Ctesias,  preserved  by  Nico- 
aufl  Dauiascenus,  the  city  is  restored  to  its  true  site. 
Muller,  Fnjg.  Hist.  Grctc.  ui.  358.) 
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site  of  the  ancient  city,  A.  d.  027.  After  iL« 
Arab  conquest,  a  fort  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Tigris 
bore  the  name  of  '*  Ninawi  "  (Kawlinson,  As.  Soc 
.Journal,  vol.  xii.  p.  418).  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  in 
the  12th  century,  mentions  the  site  of  Nineveh  aa 
occupied  by  numerous  inhabited  villages  and  small 
townships  (ed.  Asher,  i.  91).  The  name  remained 
attached  to  the  ruins  during  the  Middle  Ages;  and 
from  them  a  bishop  of  the  ( "haldaean  Church  derived 
his  title  (Assemani,  iv.  459);  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  any  town  or  fort  was  so  called.  Early 
English  travellers  merely  allude  to  the  site  (Pur- 
chas,  ii.  1387).  Niebuhr  is  the  first  modern  trav- 
eller who  speaks  of  "  Nuniyah  "'  as  a  village  standi 
ing  on  one  of  the  ruins  which  he  describes  as  "  a 
considerable  hill  "  (ii.  353).  This  may  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  "Nebbi  Yunus,"  the  Prophet  Jonah,  a 
name  still  given  to  a  village  containing  his  apocry- 
phal tomb.  Mr.  Rich,  who  surveyed  the  site  in 
1820,  does  not  mention  Nuniyah,  and  no  such  place 
now  exists.  Tribes  of  Turcomans  and  sedentary 
Arabs,  and  Chaldaean  and  Syrian  Christians,  dwell 
in  small  mud-built  villages,  and  cultivate  the  soil 
in  the  country  around  the  ruuis;  and  occasionally 
a  tril)e  of  wandering  Kurds,  or  of  Bedouins  driven 
by  hunger  from  the  desert,  will  pitch  their  tenta 
amongst  them.  After  the  Arab  conquest  of  the 
west  of  Asia,  Mosul,  at  one  time  the  flourishing 
capital  of  an  independent  kingdom,  rose  on  the 
opposite  or  western  bank  of  the  Tigris.  Some 
similarity  in  the  names  has  suggested  its  iden- 
tification with  the  Mespila  of  Xenophon;  but  its 
first  actual  mention  only  occurs  after  the  Arab  con- 
quest A.  H.  16,  and  A.  D.  637).  It  was- sometimes 
known  as  Athur,  and  was  united  with  Nineveh 
as  an  Episcopal  see  of  the  Chaldaean  Church  (As- 
semani, iii.  269).  It  has  lost  all  its  ancient  pros- 
perity, and  the  greater  part  of  the  town  is  now  in 
ruins. 

Traditions  of  the  unrivaled  size  and  magnificence 
of  Nineveh  were  equally  fiimiliar  to  the  Greek  and 
Roman  writers,  and  to  the  Aral)  geographers.  But 
the  city  had  fallen  so  completely  into  decay  before 
the  period  of  authentic  history,  that  no  description 
of  it,  or  even  of  any  of  its  monuments,  is  to  be 
found  in  any  ancient  author  of  trust.  Diodorus 
Siculus  asserts  (ii.  3)  that  the  city  formed  a  quad- 
rangle of  150  stadia  by  90,  or  altogether  of  480 
stadia  (no  less  than  60  miles),  and  was  surrounded 
by  walls  100  feet  high,  broad  enough  for  three 
chariots  to  drive  abreast  upon  them,  and  defended 
by  1,500  towers,  each  200  feet  in  height.  Accord- 
ing to  Strabo  (xvi.  737)  it  was  larger  th.an  Babylon, 
which  was  385  stadia  in  circuit.  In  the  G.  V.  we 
find  only  vague  allusions  to  the  splendor  and  wealth 
of  the  city,  and  the  very  indefinite  statement  in  tha 
book  of  Jonah  that  it  was  "  an  exceeding  great 
city,"  or  "  a  great  city  to  God,"  or  "  for  God  " 
(/.  e.  in  the  sight  of  God),  "of  three  days' journey;'* 
and  that  it  contained  "  six  score  thousand  persons 
who  could  not  discern  between  their  right  hand 
and  their  left  hand,  and  also  much  cattle  "  (iv.  11). 
It  is  obvious  that  the  accounts  of  Diodorus  are  for 
the  most  part  absurd  exaggerations,  founded  upon 
fabulous  traditions,  for  which  existing  remains 
afford  no  wariant.  It  may,  however,  be  remarked 
that  the  dimensions  he  assigns  to  the  area  of  the 
city  would  correspond  to  the  three  days'  journeT 
of  Jonah  —  the  Jewish  day's  journey  being  2C 
miles  —  if  that  expression  be  applied  to  the  circuit 
of  the  walls.  "  Persons  not  discerning  betweer 
their  right  hand  and  their  left  "  may  either  alludj 
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to  children,  or  to  the  ignorance  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation. If  the  first  be  intended,  the  number  of 
inliabitants,  according  to  the  usual  calculation; 
would  have  amounted  to  abou  ,  600,000.  But  such 
2xprcssions  are  probably  mere  eastern  figures  of 
5j)eech  to  denote  vastness,  and  far  too  vague  to 
admit  of  exact  interpretation. 

The  political  history  of  Nineveh  is  that  of  As- 
syria, of  w^hich  a  sketch  has  already  been  given. 
[AssYKiA.]  It  has  been  observed  that  the  ter- 
ritory included  within  the  boundaries  of  the  king- 
dom of  Assyria  proper  was  comparatively  limited 
in  extent,  and  that  almost  within  the  iinr/iediate 
iieighborhood  of  the  capital  petty  kings  appear  to 
have  ruled  over  setni-independent  states,  owning 
allegiance  and  paying  tribute  to  the  great  I^rd  of 
the  Empire,  "  the  King  of  Kings,"  according  to 
his  oriental  title,  who  dwelt  at  Nineveh.  (Cf.  Ib. 
X.  8:  **  Are  not  my  princes  altogether  kings  ?" ) 
These  petty  kings  were  in  a  constant  state  of  re- 
bellion, which  usually  shewed  itself  by  their  refusal 
to  pay  the  apjwrtioned  tribute  —  the  principal  link 
between  tlie  sovereign  and  the  dependent  states  — 
and  repeated  expeditions  were  undertaken  against 
them  to  enforce  this  act  of  obedience.  (Cf.  2  K. 
xvi.  7,  xvii.  4,  where  it  is  stated  that  the  war  made 
by  the  Assyrians  upon  the  Jews  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enforcing  tiie  payment  of  tribute.)  There 
was,  consequently,  no  bond  of  sympathy  arising 
out  of  common  interests  between  the  various  popu- 
lations which  made  up  the  empire.  Its  political 
condition  was  essentially  weak.  When  an  inde- 
pendent monarch  was  sufficiently  powerful  to  carry 
on  a  successful  war  against  the  great  kinsi,  or  a 
dependent  prince  sufficiently  strong  to  throw  oft" 
his  allegiance,  the  empire  soon  came  to  an  end. 
The  fail  of  the  capital  was  the  signal  for  univei'sal 
disruption.  I'^ch  petty  state  asserted  its  independ- 
ence, until  reconquered  by  some  warlike  chief  who 
could  found  a  new  dynasty  and  a  new  empire  to 
replace  those  which  had  fallen.  Thus  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  great  rivers  of  Mesopotamia  arose  in 
turn  the  first  Babylonian,  the  Assyrian,  the  Median, 
the  second  liaby Ionian,  the  Persiaji,  and  the 
Seleucid  empires.  Tlie  capital  was  however  in- 
variably changed,  and  <ienerally  transferred  to  the 
principal  seat  of  tiie  coniiueriiig  race.  In  the  East 
men  have  rarely  lejuiit  great  cities  which  have 
dice  fallen  into  decay  —  never  jjerhaps  on  exactly 
the  same  site.  If  the  position  of  the  old  capital 
was  deemed,  from  polifcic;il  or  commercial  reasons, 
more  advantageous  than  any  other,  the  ix>pulation 
was  settled  in  its  neighborhood,  as  at  iJelhi,  and 
not  amidst  its  ruins.  But  Nineveh,  having  fallen 
«vith  the  empire,  never  rose  a'j;ain.  It  was  aban- 
doned at  once,  and  suffered  to  perish  utterly.  It 
is  probable  that,  in  cotilbrmity  with  an  eastern 
custom,  of  which  we  find  such  remarkable  illustra- 
tions ill  tlie  hirttory  of  tlie  .Jews,  the  entire  jwpula- 
tion  was  removed  by  tlie  conquerors,  ajid  setJed 
*s  colonists  in  some  distant  province. 

Tilt  Ruiiix.  —  Previous  to  recent  excavations 
xnd  researclu8s,  tlie  ruins  which  occupied  the  pre- 
Bumed  site  of  Nineveli  seemed  to  consist  of  mere 
shapeless  heapjj  or  mounds  of  earth  and  rubbieh- 
LInlike  the  vast  masses  of  brick  masonry  which 
fciark  tlie  site  o(  liabylon,  they  showed  externally 
no  signs  of  artificial  construction,  except  perhaps 
here  and  there  the  traces  of  a  rude  wall  of  sun- 
ixied  bricks.  Some  of  these  nioundg  were  of  enoi* 
mona  dimensions  ^looking  in  the  distance  rather 
tue  natural   elevations   than    the  work  of  men's 
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hands.  IT^wn  and  around  them,  however,  were 
scattered  innumerable  fragments  of  pt'ttery  —  th« 
unerring  evidence  of  former  habitations.  Some 
had  been  chosen  by  the  scattered  population  of  the 
land  as  sites  for  villages,  or  for  small  mud-buiit 
forts,  the  mound  itself  affording  means  of  refuge 
and  defense  against  the  marauding  parties  of  Bed- 
ouins and  Kurds  which  for  generations  have  swept 
over  the  face  of  the  country.  The  summits  of 
others  were  sown  with  corn  or  barley.  During  the 
spring  months  they  were  covered  with  grass  and 
dowers,  bred  by  the  winter  rains.  The  Arabs  call 
these  mounds  "  Tel,"  the  Turcomans  and  Turka 
"  Teppeh,"  both  words  being  equally  applied  to 
natural  hills  and  elevations,  and  tlie  first  having 
been  used   in  the  same  double  sense  by  the  most 

ancient  Semitic  races  (cf.  Hebrew  /j'H,  "  a  hill,'' 
"  a  mound,"  a  heap  of  rubbish,"  Ez.  iii.  15;  Ezr. 
ii.  59;  Neh.  vii.  61;  2  K.  xix.  12).  Tliey  are 
found  in  vast  numl)ers  throughout  the  whole  region 
watered  by  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  and  their  con- 
fluents, from  the  Taurus  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  They 
are  seen,  but  are  less  numerous,  in  Syria,  parts  of 
Asia  ]Minor,  and  in  the  plains  of  Armenia.  VV^here- 
ever  they  ha\e  been  examined  they  appear  to  have 
furnished  remains  which  identify  the  period  of  their 
construction  with  that  of  the  alternate  supremacy 
of  the  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  and  Persian  empires. 
They  differ  greatly  in  form,  size,  and  height.  Some 
are  mere  conical  heaps,  varying  from  50  to  150  feet 
high;  others  have  a  broad,  flat  summit,  and  very 
precipitous  clifF-like  sides,  furrowed  by  deep  ravines 
worn  by  the  winter  rains.  Such  mounds  are  espe- 
cially numerous  in  the  region  to  the  east  of  the 
Tigris,  in  which  Nineveh  stood,  and  some  of  them 
must  mark  tlie  ruins  of  the  Assyrian  capital.  There 
is  no  edifice  mentioned  by  ancient  authors  as  form- 
ing part  of  the  city,  which  we  are  required,  as  in 
the  case  of  Babylon,  to  identify  with  any  existing 
remains,  except  the  tomb,  according  to  some,  of 
Ninus.  according  to  others  of  Sardauapalus,  which 
is  recorded  to  have  stood  at  the  entrance  of  Nineveh 
(Diod.  Sic.  ii.  7;  Amynt.  Fraij.  ed.  MliUer,  p. 
13G).  The  only  difiSculty  is  to  determine  which 
ruins  are  to  l)e  comprised  within  the  actual  limits 
of  the  ancient  city.  The  northern  extremity  of  the 
principal  collection  of  mounds  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Tigris  may  be  fixed  at  Shereef  Khan,  and 
the  southern  at  Niinroud,  about  6^  miles  from  the 
junction  of  that  river  with  the  great  Zab,  the 
ancient  Lycus.  Eastward  they  extend  to  Khor- 
sabad,  about  10  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Shereef  Khan, 
and  to  Karaniless,  alxiut  15  miles  N.  E.  of  Nim- 
roud.  Within  the  area  of  this  irregular  quadrangle 
are  to  be  found,  in  every  direction,  traces  of  ancient 
edifices  and  of  former  {X)pulution.  It  compiisert 
various  separate  and  distinct  groups  of  ruins,  four 
of  which,  if  not  more,  are  the  remains  of  fortified 
iiiclosures  or  strongholds,  defended  by  walls  and 
ditches,  towers  and  ramparts  The  principal  are 
—  1,  the  gi'Jup  imme<liately  opposite  Mosul,  in-- 
cluding  the  great  mounds  of  Kouyunjik  (also  called 
by  tlie  Arabs,  Armouslieeyah)  and  Nebbi  Yunus; 

2.  that  near  the  junction  of  the  Tigris  and  Zab, 
comprising  the  mounds  of  Nimroud  and  Athur; 

3,  Khorsabad,  about  10  miles  to  the  east  of  the 
former  river;  4,  Shereef  Khan,  about  h\  mi\es  to 
the  north  of  Kouyunjik;  and  5,  Selamiyah,  3  mileg 
to  the  north  of  Nimroud.  Other  large  mounds 
are  Baaakeikhah,  and  Karamless,  wliei*e  the  r> 
mains  of  fortified  inclosures  may  perhaps  be  traced 
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Uaazani,  Yarnnijeh,  and  Bellawat.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  observe  tliat  all  these  names  are  com- 
paratively modern,  dating  from  after  the  Moliam- 
niedaii  conquest.  The  respective  position  of  these 
ruins  will  be  seen  in  the  accompanying  map.  We 
will  deseribe  the  most  important. 


NIXKV  RH 

The  ruins  opposite  Mosul  consist  of  a„  ):.tioBfxn 
formed  by  a  continuous  line  of  mounds,  ret.enibli«g 
a  vast  embankment  of  earth,  liut  markinj^  the  re- 
mains of  a  wall,  the  western  (at-e  of  wiiirh  is  inter- 
rupted by  the  two  great  mounds  of  Kouymijik  and 
Nebbi  Yunus  (p.  21(>1).     To  the  east  of  this  in- 


Wan  of  Umns  whirfi  eom  prise  ancient  Nineveh. 

closure  are  the  remains  of  an  extensive  line  ©f  de-  [  the  wall  is  almost  the  se£»ment  of  a  circle,  5,300 
fenses,  consisting  of  moats  and  ramparts.  The  yaids,  and  the  southern  but  Mttle  more  than  1,000; 
inner  wall  forms  an  irregular  quadrangle  with  very  |  altogether  13,200  yards,  or  7  English  miles  4  ♦ur 
unequal  sides  —  the  northern  being  %S33  yards,  the  \  U>n<rs.  The  present  height  of  tliis  earthen  wall  is 
western,  nr  the  river-face,  4,5^,  thj  eastern  (where   Ijetween  40  and  50  feet.     Here  and  there  a  mouiwl 
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[)arts,  ran  for  some  distance  almost  parallel  to  it 
(_/■),  and  supplied  the  place  of  ai>  artificial  ditch 
fur  a'uout  half  the  length  of  the  K.  wall  The  re- 
mainder of  the  wall  was  protected  l>y  two  wide 
moats  (//),  fed  by  the  stream,  the  supply  of  water 
being  regulated  by  dams,  of  which  traces  still  exist 
In  addition,  one  or  more  ramparts  of  earth  were 
thrown  up,  and  a  moat  excavated  between  the  innei 
walls  and  the  Khosr,  the  eastern  bank  of  which 
was  very  considerably  raised  by  artificial  means 
Below,  or  to  the  S.   of  the  stream,  a  third  ditch 
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more  lofty  than  the  rest  covers  the  remains  of  a 
tower  or  a  gateway.     The   walls  appear  to  have 
been  originally  faced,  at  least  to  a  certain  htight, 
with  stone  masonry,  some  remains  of  which  have 
been  discovered.     The  mound  of  Ivouyimjik  is  of 
irregular  form,  being  nearly  square  at  the  S.  W. 
corner,  and  ending  almost  in  a  point  at  the  N.  I",. 
It  is  about  1,-JOO  yards   in  length,  by  500  in   its 
greatest  width ;  its  greatest  height  is  96  feet,  and 
its  sides  are  precipitous,  with  occasional  deep  ravines 
or  watercourses.     The  sunuiiit  is  nearly  fiat,  but 
falls  from  tho  W.  to  the  E.     A 
small  village  formerly  stood  upon 
it,   but    has  of  late    years    been 
abandoned.    The  Khosr,  a  narrow 
but   deep   and    sluggish    stream, 
sweeps  round   the  southern   side 
of  the  mound  on  its  way  to  join 
the    Tigris.     Anciently   dividing 
itself  hito  two  branches,  it  com- 
pletely    surrounded     Kouymijik. 
Nebbi    Yunus      is     considerably 
smaller    than    Kouyuiijik,    being 
about  530  yards  by  430,  and  oc- 
cupying an  area  of  about  40  acres. 
In   height  it   is  about  the  same. 
It  is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal 
parts  by  a  depression  in  the  sur- 
face.    Upon    it    is   a    Turcoman 
village  containing  the  apocryphal 
tomb    of   Jonah,    and    a    buriai- 
ground  held  in  great  sanctity  by 
Mohammedans   from   its   vicinity 
to  this  sacred   edifice.     Remains 
of  entrances    or    gateways    have 
been  discovered  in  the  N.  and  E. 
walls   (6).     The   Tigris   formerly 
ran  beneath  the  W.  wall,  and  at 
the  foot  of  the  two  great  mounds. 
It  is  now  about   a   mile  distant 
from  them,  but  during  very  high 
spring  floods  it  sometimes  reaches 
its  ancient  bed.     The  W.  face  of  Plan  of  Kouyunjik  and  Nebbi  Yunus. 

the  inclosure  (-'7)  was  thus  protected  by  the  river,  excavated  in  the  compact  conglomerate  rock,  and 
The  N.  and  S.  faces  {b  and  d)  were  strengthened  I  about  200  feet  broad,  extended  almost  the  whole 
by  deep  and  broad  moats.  The  E.  (c)  being  most  length  of  the  E.  face,  joining  the  moat  on  the  S- 
accessible  to  an  enemy,  was  most  strongly  fortified.  An  enormous  outer  rampart  of  earth,  still  in  some 
and  presents  the  remains  of  a  very  elaborate  system  places  above  80  feet  in  height  (i),  completed  the 
of  defenses.  The  Khosr,  before  entering  the  in-  defenses  on  this  side.  A  few  mounds  outside  thin 
closure,  which    it  divides    into   two  nearly  equal   rampart  probably  mark  the  site  of  detached  towers 
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The  great  mound  of  Nimroud. 

This  elaborate  system  of  fortifi-  ground  is,  however,  strewed  m  every  direction  with 
fragments  of  brick,  pottery,  and  the  usuiU  signs  of 
ancient  population. 

Ninu'oud  consists  of  a  similar  inclosure  of  con- 
secutive mounds  —  the  remains  of  ancient  walls. 
The  system  of  defenses  is  however  very  inferior  in 


or  fortified  posts. 

cations  was  singularly  well  devised  to  lesist  the 
attacks  of  an  enemy.  It  is  remarkable  that  within 
the  inclosure,  with  the  exception  of  Kouyunjik  and 
Nebbi  Yunus,  no  mound.s  or  irregularities  in  the 
surface  of  the  soil  denote  ruins  of  any  size.  The 
l-JO 
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in)portance  and  coinpleteness  to  tliat  of  Kouyunjik. 
The  indications  of  towers  occur  at  reniilai-  intervals; 
108  may  still  be  traced  on  the  N.  and  K.  sides. 
The  area  forms  an  irie<^Jilar  square,  about  2,3yi 
yards  by  2,0i)5,  containing  about  1,000  acres.  Tlie 
N.  and  E.  sides  were  defended  by  mo-.its,  the  W. 
and  S.  walls  by  the  river,  which  once  flowed  im- 
mediately beneath  them.  On  the  S.  ^^^  face  is  a 
great  mound,  700  yards  by  400,  and  coverin<^  about 
60  acres,  with  a  cone  or  pyramid  of  earth  about 
140  feet  hii^h  risinjij  in  the  N.  W.  corner  of  it.  At 
the  S.  E.  anjfle  of  the  inclosure  is  a  group  of  lofty 
mounds  cidled  by  the  Arabs,  after  Nimroud's 
lieutenant,  Athur  (cf.  (Jen.  x.  11).  According  to 
the  Arab  geographers  this  name  at  one  time  ap- 
plied to  all  the  ruins  of  Nimroud  (Layard.  Nin. 
mid  its  Rem.  ii.  245,  note).  Within  the  inclosure 
a  few  slight  irregularities  in  the  soil  mark  the  sites 
of  ancient  habitations,  but  there  are  no  indications 
of  ruins  of  buildings  of  any  size,  fragments  of 
bi-ick  and  pottery  abound.  The  Tigris  is  now  1^ 
mile  distant  from  the  mound,  but  sometimes 
reaches  them  during  extraordinary  floods. 

The  inclosui-e-walls  of  Khorsabad  form  a  square 
of  about  2,000  yards.  They  show  the  remains  of 
towers  and  gateways.  There  are  apparently  no  traces 
of  moats  or  ditches.  The  mound  which  gives  its 
name  to  this  group  of  ruins  rises  on  the  N.  W.  face. 
It  may  be  divided  into  two  parts  or  stages,  the  up- 
per about  650  feet  square,  and  30  feet  high,  and  the 
lower  adjoining  it,  about  l,-350  by  300.  Its  sum- 
mil  was  formerly  occupied  by  an  Arab  village.  In 
one  corner  there  is  a  pyramid  or  cone,  similar  to 
that  at  Nimroud.  but  very  inferior  in  hei<;ht  and 
size.  Within  the  interior  are  a  few  mounds  mark- 
ing the  sites  of  propylaea  and  similar  detached 
monuments,  but  no  traces  of  considerable  buildings. 
These  ruins  were  known  to  tlie  early  Arab  ge- 
ographers by  the  name  of  "  Saraoun,"  proliably  a 
traditional  corruption  of  the  name  of  8argon,  the 
king  who  founded  the  palaces  discovered  there. 

Shereef  Khan,  so  called  from  a  small  village  in 
the  neighborhood,  consists  of  a  group  of  mounds 
of  no  great  size  when  compared  with  other  Assyr 
ian  ruins,  and  without  traces  of  an  outer-wall. 
Selamiyah  is  an  inclosure  of  irregular  form,  situ- 
ated upon  a  high  bank  overlooking  the  Tigris, 
about  5,000  yards  in  circuit,  and  containing  an 
area  of  about  410  acres,  af)parently  once  suiTounded 
by  a  ditch  or  moat.  It  contains  no  mound  or  ruin, 
and  even  the  earthen  rampart  which  marks  the 
walls  has  in  many  places  nearly  disappeared.  The 
name  is  derived  from  an  Arab  town  once  of  some 
importance,  but  now  reduced  to  a  miserable  village 
inhabited  by  Turcomans. 

Tha  greater  part  of  the  discoveries  which,  of  late 
years,  have  thrown  so  much  liglit  upon  the  history 
and  condition  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Nhieveh 
were  made  in  the  ruins  of  Ninn-oud,  Kouyunjik, 
and  Khorsabad.  The  first  traveller  who  carefully 
examined  the  supposed  site  of  the  city  was  Mr. 
Kich,  formerly  political  agent  for  the  East  India 
Com{)any  at  Baghdad ;  but  his  investigations  were 
almost  entirely  confined  to  Kouyunjik  and  the  sur- 
rounding mounds,  of  which  he  made  a  survey  in 
1820.  From  them  he  obtained  a  few  relics,  such 
as  inscribed  pottery  and  bricks,  cylinders,  and  gems. 
Some  time  before  a  bas-relief  representing  men  and 
animals  had  been  discovered,  but  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  ^Mohammedans.  He  subsequently 
visited  the  mound  of  Nimroud,  of  which,  however, 
be  was  unable  to  make  more  than  a  hasty  exami- 
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nation  (Nnrrative  of  a  ResUUnce  in  Kurdutait 
ii.  131).  Several  travellers  described  the  iiunt 
after  Mr.  Kich,  but  no  attempt  was  made  to 
explore  them  svstematically  until  M.  liotta  was 
appointed  French  consul  at  Mosul  in  1843.  Whilst 
excavating  in  the  mound  of  Khorsabad,  to  which 
he  had  been  directed  by  a  peasant,  he  di.scovered  a 
row  of  upright  alabaster  slabs,  forming  the  panel- 
ing or  skirting  of  the  lower  part  of  the  walls  of  a 
cliamber.  This  chamber  was  found  to  communi- 
cate with  others  of  similar  construction,  and  it 
soon  became  evident  that  the  remains  of  an  edifice 
of  considerable  size  were  buried  in  the  mound. 
The  French  government  having  given  the  neces- 
sary funds,  the  ruins  were  fully  explored.  Thej 
consisted  of  the  lower  part  of  a  number  of  halls, 
rooms,  and  passages,  for  the  most  part  wainscoted 
with  slabs  of  coarse  gray  alabaster,  sculptured  with 
figures  in  relief,  the  principal  entrances  being 
formed  by  colossal  human -headed  winged  bulls. 
No  remains  of  exterior  architecture  of  any  great 
importance  were  discovered  The  calcined  lime- 
stone and  the  great  accumulation  of  charred  wood 
and  charcoal  showed  that  the  building  had  been 
destroyed  by  fire.  Its  upper  part  had  entirely 
disappeared,  and  its  general  plan  could  only  be 
restored  by  the  remains  of  the  lower  story.  The 
collection  of  Assyrian  sculjitures  in  the  Louvre 
came  from  these  ruins. 

The  excavations  subsequently  carried  on  by  MM 
Place  and  Fresnel  at  Khorsabad  led  to  the  dis- 
covery, in  the  inclosure  below  the  platform,  of 
propylaja,  flanked  by  colossal  human-headed  bulls, 
and  of  other  detached  buildings  forming  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  palace,  and  also  of  some  of  the 
gateways  in  the  inclosure-walls,  ornamented  with 
similar  mythic  figures. 

M.  Botta's  discoveries  at  Khorsabad  were  fol- 
lowed by  those  of  Mr.  Layard  at  Nimroud  and 
Kouyunjik,  made  between  the  years  1845  and  1850. 
The  mound  of  Nimroud  was  found  to  contain  the 
ruins  of  several  distinct  edifices,  erected  at  different 
periods  —  materials  for  the  construction  of  the 
latest  having  been  taken  from  an  earlier  building. 
The  most  ancient  stood  at  the  N.  W.  corner  of  the 
platform,  the  most  recent  at  the  S.  E.  In  general 
plan  and.  in  construction  they  resembled  the  ruins 
at  Khorsabad  —  consisting  of  a  number  of  halls, 
chambers,  and  galleries,  paneled  with  sculptured 
and  inscribed  alabastei'  slabs,  and  opening  one  into 
the  other  by  doorways  generally  formed  by  pairs 
of  colossal  human-headed  winged  bulls  or  lions. 
The  exterior  architecture  could  not  be  traced.  The 
lofty  cone  or  pyran)id  of  earth  adjoining  this  edi- 
fice covered  the  ruins  of  a  building  the  basement 
of  which  was  a  square  of  105  feet,  and  consisted 
to  the  height  of  20  feet,  of  a  solid  mass  of  sun- 
dried  bricks,  faced  on  the  four  sides  by  blocks  of 
stone  carefully  squared,  beveled,  and  adjusted 
This  stone  facing  singuhirly  enough  coincides  ex 
actly  with  the  height  assigned  by  Xenophon  tc 
the  stone  plinth  of  the  walls  (Anab.  iii.  4),  and  is 
surmounted,  as  he  describes  the  plinth  to  have 
been,  by  a  superstructure  of  bricks,  nearly  every 
kiln-burnt  brick  bearing  an  inscription.  Upon  this 
solid  substructure  there  probably  rose,  as  in  the 
Babylonian  temples,  a  succession  of  platforms  or 
stages,  diminishing  in  size,  the  highest  having  a 
shrine  or  altar  upon  it  (Babkl;  Layard,  Ni7i.  and 
Bab.  ch.  V  ).  A  vaulted  chamber  or  gallery,  100 
feet  long,  6  broad,  and  12  hi^h,  crossed  the  centre 
of  the  mound  on  a  level  with  the  summit  of  the 
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itcne-niasonry.  It  luul  evidently  been  broken  into 
»u(l  rifled  of  its  contents  at  some  remote  periotl, 
and  may  have  oeen  a  royal  sepulclire  —  the  tomb 
of  Ninus,  or  Sardanapalus,  which  stood  at  the 
entrance  of  Nineveh.  It  is  the  tower  described 
by  Xenophon  at  Larissa  as  being  1  plethron  (100 
feet)  broad  and  2  plethra  high.  It  appears  to  have 
been  raised  by  tlie  son  of  the  king  who  built  the 
N.  W.  palace,  and  whose  name  in  the  cuneiform 
hiscriptions  is  supposed  to  be  identified  with  that 
of  Sardanapalus.  Shalmanubar  or  Shalmaneser,^ 
the  builder  of  this  tomb  or  tower,  also  erected  in 
the  centre  of  the  great  mound  a  second  palace, 
which  appears  to  have  been  destroyed  to  furnish 
materials  for  later  buildings.  The  black  obelisk 
now  in  the  British  Museum  was  found  amongst  its 
ruins.  On  the  \V.  face  of  the  mound,  and  adjoin- 
ing the  centre  palace,  are  the  remains  of  a  third 
edifice,  built  by  the  grandson  of  Shalmanul)ar, 
whose  name  is  read  Iva-Lush,  and  who  is  believetl  to 
be  the  Pul  of  tlie  Hebrew  Scriptures.  It  contained 
some  important  inscribed  slabs,  but  no  sculptures. 
Bwarhaddon  raised  (about  B.  c.  080^  at  the  S.  W. 
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comer  of  tlie  platforn)  anotiier  n>yal  a];t>de  of  con- 
siderable extent,  but  construct^  principall\  with 
materials  brought  from  his  predect'.s.s<)r's  jxiJnc*^ 
in  the  opiX)site  or  S.  E.  corner  are  tlie  ruins  i^f  a 
still  later  palace,  built  by  his  grandson  Ashur- 
emit-ili,  very  inferior  in  size  and  in  splendor  to 
other  Assyrian  edifices.  Its  rooms  were  small; 
it  appears  to  have  had  no  great  halls,  and  the 
chambers  were  paneled  with  slal)3  of  common 
stone  without  sculpture  or  inscriptions.  Some  im- 
portant detached  figures,  believed  to  bear  the  name 
of  the  historical  Semiramis,  were,  however,  found 
in  its  niins.  At  the  S.  W.  corner  of  the  mound 
of  Kouyunjik  stood  a  palace  built  by  Sennacherib 
(about  B.  C.  700),  exceeding  in  size  and  in  mag- 
nificence of  decoration  all  others  hitherto  explored. 
It  occupied  nearly  100  acres.  Although  much  of 
the  building  yet  remains  to  be  examined,  and  much 
has  altogether  perished,  about  GO  courts,  lialli 
(some  nearly  150  feet  square  >,  rooms,  and  passiige? 
(one  200  feet  lonir),  have  been  discovered,  all 
paneled  with  sculptured  slabs  of  alaliaster.  The 
entrauces  to  the  edifice  aud  to  the  principal  chamr 
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bers  were  flanked  by  groups  of  winged  human- 
headed  lions  and  bulls  of  colossal  proportions  — 
some  nearly  20  feet  in  height;  27  portals  thus 
formal  were  excavated  by  Mr.  Layard.  A  second 
palace  was  erected  on  the  same  platform  by  tlie  son 
of  Essarhaddon,  the  third  khig  of  the  name  of  j 
Sardanapalus.  In  it  were  discovered  sculptures 
of  great  interest  and  beauty,  amongst  them  the 
leries  representing  the  lion-hunt  now  in  the  BritisI) 
Museum.  Owing  to  the  sanctity  attributed  by 
Molianiniedans  to  the  supposed  tomb  of  -lonah, 
^reat  difficulties  were  experienced  in  examining; 
the  mound  upon  which  it  stands.  A  shaft  sunk 
within  the  walls  of  a  private  house  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  sculptured  slabs;  and  excavations  sub- 
sequently carried  on  by  agents  of  the  Turkisli 
Govern iiient  proved  that  they  formed  part  of  a 
palace  e}v<ted  by  Essarhaddon.  Two  entrances  or 
gateways  in  the  great  inclosure-walls  have  been 
excavated  —  one  (at  b  on  plan)  flanked  by  colossal 

«  tt  must  be  observed,  once  for  all,  that  whilst  the 
AWyrian  proper  uainn!»  >^'e  jjiven  in  tL;  text  according 


human-headed  bulls  and  hum^tn  figures.     They,  aa 
j  well  as  the  walls,  appear,  according  to  the  inscrip- 
tions, to  have   been  constructed   by  Sennacherib. 
No   propylaea  or   detached   buildings  have  as  yet 
:  been  discovered  within  the  inclosure.      At  Shereeff 
j  Khan  are  the  ruins  of  a  temple,  but  no  sculptured 
slabs  have  been   dug  up  there.      It  was  founded 
by  Sennacherib,  and   added   to  by  his  grandson. 
At   Selamiyah   no  remains  of   buildings  nor  any 
fragments  of  sculpture  or  inscriptions  have  been 
discovered. 

Tiie  Assyrian  eflifices  were  so  nearly  alike  in 
jreneral  plan,  construction,  and  decoration,  that  one 
description  will  suifice  for  all.  Tliey  were  built 
upon  artificial  mounds  or  platforms,  varying  in 
height,  l)ut  generally  from  30  to  50  feet  above  r,he 
level  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  solidly  con- 
structed of  regular  layers  of  sun-dried  bricks,  as  at 
Niniroud,  or  consisting  merely  of  eartli  and  r;di>«iah 
heapefl  up.  as  at  Kouyunjik.     The  mode  of  raiding 


to  the  latest  interpretations  of  the  cuneiform  inscrip 
tlons,  they  are  very  doubtful. 
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the  latter  kind  cf  momid  is  represented  in  a  «enes 
of  bas-ivliefrt.  in  whicli  captives  and  prisoners  are 
■een  anionirst  the  workmen  (Layiird,  Man.  of  Nin. 
8d  series,  pi.  U,  15).     This  platform  was  probably 


bced  witn  stone-masonry,  remains  of  which  were 
discovered  at  Nimroud,  and  broad  flights  of  steps 
(such  as  were  found  at  Khorsaoad)  or  inclined 
ways  led  up  to  its  summit.     Although  only  the 
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{»eneral  plan  of  the  pjound  floor  can  now  be  traced, 
it  is  evident  that  the  palaces  hud  several  stoiies 
built  of  wood  and  sun  dried  bricks,  which,  when 
tlie  build iii<;  was  deserted  and  allowed  to  fall  to 
decay,  gradually  buried  tlie  lower  chaml>ers  wilL 
their  ruins,  and  protected  llie  sculptured  slabs  from 
the  effects  of  the  weather.  Tlie  depth  of  soil  and 
rubbish  al)Ove  the  alabaster  slabs  varied  from  i. 
few  inches  to  aliout  2(J  feet.  It  is  to  this  accumu- 
lation of  rul)bish  aliove  tlieni  that  the  bas-reliefs 
owe  their  extraordinary  preservation.  The  porti<^»ns 
of  tlie  ediOces  still  remaining  consist  of  balls, 
chanil)eis,  and  galleries,  opening  for  the  nio^t  put 
into  large  uncovered  courts.  The  partition  a  Ms 
vary  from  fi  to  15  feet  in  tliickness,  and  are  8<^.lidly 
built  of  sun-dried  Iiricks,  against  which  are  placed 
the  paneling  or  skirting  of  alabaster  slabs.  No 
windows  have  Iiitherto  been  discovered,  aiid  if  is 
probable  tliat  in  most  of  tlie  smaller  chambers  light 
was  only  admitted  through  the  doors.  The  wall, 
above  the  wainscoting  of  alabaster,  was  plastered, 
and  painted  with  figures  and  ornainentE.  The 
pavement  was  formed  either  of  inscribed  slabs  of 
alabaster,  or  large,  flat,  kiln-burnt  bricks.  It  rested 
upon  layers  of  bitumen  and  fine  sand.  Of  nearly 
similar  construction  are  the  modern  houses  of 
Mosul,  tiie  architecture  of  which  has  probably  lieen 
preserved  from  the  earliest  tiuies  as  that  best  suited 
to  the  climate  and  to  the  manners  and  wants  of  an 
oriental  people.  The  rooms  are  grouped  in  the 
same  manner  round  open  courts  or  large  halls. 
The  same  alabaster,  usually  carved  with  ornaments, 
is  used  for  wainscoting  the  apartments,  and  the 
walls  are  constructed  of  sun-dried  bricks.  The 
upper  part  and  the  external  architecture  of  the 
Assyrian  palaces,  both  of  which  have  entirely  dis- 
appeared, can  only  be  restored  coiijccturally,  from 
a  comparison  of  monuments  represented  in  the  b;i8- 
reliefs,  and  of  edifices  built  by  nations,  such  as  the 
Persians,  who  took  their  arts  from  the  Assyrians. 
By  such  means  Mr.  Fergusson  has,  with  much 
ingenuity,  attempted  to  reconstruct  a  palace  of 
Nineveh  (T/te  Pdlaces  oj' Nineveh  (did  Ptrse}A)lis 
1-esfored).  He  presumes  that  the  upper  stories 
were  built  entirely  of  sun-dried  bricks  and  wood  — 
a  supposition  warranted  by  the  absence  of  stone 
and  marble  columns,  and  of  remains  of  stone  and 
burnt-brick  masonry  in  the  rubbish  and  soil  which 
cover  and  surround  the  ruins;  that  the  exterior 
was  richly  sculptured  and  painted  with  figures  and 
ornaments,  or  decorated  with  enameled  bricks  of 
bright  colors,  and  that  light  was  admitted  to  the 
principal  ciiambers  on  the  ground-floor  through  a 
kind  of  gallery  which  formed  the  upper  part  of 
them,  and  upon  wliich  rested  the  wooden  pillars 
necessary  for  the  support  of  tlie  superstructure 
The  capitals  and  various  details  of  these  pilLus. 
the  friezes  and  architectural  ornaments,  he  rest^irrt 
from  the  stone  columns  and  other  remains  ai 
Persejiolis.  lie  conjectures  that  curtaine,  sus- 
pended between  the  pillars,  kei)t  out  the  glaring 
light  of  the  sun,  and  that  the  ceilings  were  of 
wood-work,  elaborately  painted  with  patterns  sim- 
ilar to  those  represented  in  the  sculptures,  and 
probably  ornamented  with  gold  and  ivory.  The 
discovery  at  Khorsabad  of  an  arched  entrance  of 
considerable  size  and  depth,  constructed  of  sun- 
dried  and  kiln-burnt  bricks,  the  latter  enameled 
with  figures,  leads  to  the  inference  thnt  some  of  the 
smaller  chambers  may  have  been  vaulted. 

The  sculptures,  with  the  exception  of  the  human- 
headed  lions  and  bulls,  ivere  for  the  most  part  in 
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low  relief.  The  colossal  figures  usually  represent 
the  king,  his  attendants,  and  the  gods;  tl»e  snialler 
sculptures,  which  either  cover  the  whole  face  of 
the  slab,  or  are  divided  into  two  compartments  by 
bands  of  inscriptions,  represent  battles,  sieges,  the 
ihaae,  sini;le  combats  with  Mild  beasts,  reliL;ious 
•erenionies,  etc.,  etc.  All  refer  to  public  or  national 
events;  tlie  hunting-scenes  evidently  recording  the 
prowess  and  personal  valor  of  the  king  as  the  head 
jf  the  people  —  "  the  mighty  hunter  before  the 
Lord."    The  sculptures  appear  to  have  been  painted 

—  remains  of  color  having  been  found  on  most  of 
them.  Thus  decorated,  without  and  within,  the 
Assyrian  palaces  must  have  displayed  a  barbaric 
oiagnificence,  not,  however,  devoid  of  a  ceitain 
^andeur  and  beauty,  which  no  ancient  or  modem 
adifice  has  proliably  exceeded.  Amongst  the  small 
objects,  undoubtedly  of  the  Assyrian  period,  found 
in  the  ruins,  were  copper-vessels  (some  embossed 
and  incised  with  figures  of  men  and  animals  and 
graceful  ornaments),  bells,  various  instrumentg  and 
tools  of  copper  and  iron,  arms  (?uch  as  spe-ar  and 
urrow  heads,  swords,  daggers,  shields,  hehnets,  and 
fragments  of  chain  and  plate  armor),  ivory  orna- 
ments, glass  bowls  and  vases,  alabaster  urns,  figures 
and  other  objects  in  terra-cotta,  pottery,  parts  of  a 
throne,  inscribed  cylinders  and  seals  of  agate  and 
other  precious  materials,  and  a  few  detached  stat- 
ues. All  these  objects  show  great  mechanical  skill 
and  a  correct  and  refined  taste,  indicating  consid- 
erable advance  in  civilization. 

These  great  edifices,  the  depositories  of  the  na- 
tional records,  api)ear  to  have  been  at  the  same  time 
the  abode  of  the  king  and  the  temple  of  the  gods  — 
thus  corresponding,  as  in  Egypt,  with  the  character 
of  the  monarch,  who  was  both  the  political  and 
religious  chief  of  the  nation,  the  special  favorite  of 
the  deities,  and  the  interpreter  of  their  decrees. 
No  building  has  yet  been  discovered  which  possesses 
any  distinguishing  features  to  mark  it  si)ecially  as 
a  temple.  'J'hey  are  all  precisely  similar  in  general 
plan  and  construction.  Most  probably  a  part  of  the 
palace  was  set  apart  for  religious  worship  and  cere- 
monies. Altars  of  stone,  resembling  the  Greek  tripod 
in  form,  have  been  found  in  some  of  the  chambers 

—  in  one  instance  before  a  figure  of  the  king  him- 
self (Layard,  Niii.  and  Bab.  p.  351).  According  to 
the  inscriptions,  it  would,  however,  appear  that  the 
Assyrian  monarchs  built  temples  of  great  magnifi- 
cence at  Nineveh,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  em- 
pire, and  profusely  adorned  them  with  gold,  silver, 
and  other  precious  materials. 

Site  of  the  City.  —  Much  diversity  of  opinion 
exists  as  to  the  identification  of  the  ruins  which 
/nay  be  properly  included  within  the  site  of  ancient 
Nineveh.  According  to  Sir  H.  Kawlinson  and  those 
r/ho  concur  in  his  interpretation  of  the  cuneiform 
haracters,  each  group  of  mounds  we  have  described 
'•eprescnts  a  separate  and  distinct  city.  The  name 
applied  in  the  inscriptions  to  Nimroud  is  supposed 
to  read  "  Kalkhu,"  and  the  ruins  are  consequently 
identified  with  those  of  the  Calah  or( Genesis  (x.  il); 
Khorsabad  is  Sargina,  as  founded  by  Sar^on,  the 
name  having  been  retained  in  that  of  Sarghun,  or 
Saraoun,  by  which  the  ruins  were  known  to  the 
Arab  geographers;  Shereef  Khan  is  Tarbisi.  Sela- 
miyah  has  not  yet  been  identified,  no  inscription 
having  been  found  in  the  ruins.  The  rimf  of  Nin- 
eveh is  limited  to  the  mounds  opposite  Mosul,  in- 
3luduig  Kouyunjik  and  NebM  Yunus.  Sir  II.  liaw- 
inson  was  at  one  time  inclined  to  exclude  even  the 
livvaer  mound  from  the  precincts  of  the  city  {Jou-n 
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of  As.  Soc.  xii,  418).  Furthernwre.  the  ancient  Mid 
primitive  capital  of  Assyria  is  suj)poseI  to  bar 
been  not  Nineveh,  but  a  city  named  Asshur,  whos* 
ruins  have  been  discovered  at  Kalah  Sherghat,  » 
mound  on  the  right  or  W.  bank  of  the  Tigris, 
about  60  miles  S.  of  Mosul.  It  need  scarcely  b€ 
observed  that  this  theory  rests  entirely  upon  tbfl 
presumed  accuracy  of  the  interpretation  of  the  cu- 
neiform inscriptions,  and  that  it  is  totally  at  vari- 
ance with  the  accounts  and  traditions  preserved  by 
sacred  and  classical  history  of  the  antiquity,  size, 
and  importance  of  Nineveh.  The  area  of  the  in- 
closure  of  Kouyunjik,  about  1,800  acres,  is  far  too 
small  to  represent  the  site  of  the  city,  built  i?  '( 
must  have  been  in  accordance  with  eastern  customs 
and  manners,  even  after  allowing  for  every  exagger- 
ation on  the  part  of  ancient  writers.  Captain  Jones 
(  Tojjography  of  Nimvi-/),  Journ.  of  R.  Asiat.  Sue. 
XV.  p.  32'4)  computes  that  it  would  contain  174,000 
inhabitants,  50  square  yards  being  given  to  each 
person;  but  the  basis  of  this  calculation  would 
scarcely  apply  to  any  modem  eastern  city.  If 
Kouyunjik  represents  Nineveh,  ard  Nimroud  Cabh, 
where  are  we  to  place  Resen,  "'■  a  great  city  "  be- 
tween the  two?  (Gen.  x.  12.)  Scarcely  at  Sela- 
miyah,  only  three  miles  from  Nimroud,  and  where 
no  ruins  of  any  importance  exist.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  these  groups  ';:" 
mounds  are  not  ruins  of  separate  cities,  but  of  for- 
tified royal  residences,  each  combining  palaces,  tens- 
pies,  propyl*a,  gardens,  and  parks,  and  having  its 
peculiar  name;  and  that  they  all  formed  part  of 
one  great  city  built  and  added  to  at  diflferent  periods, 
and  consisting  of  distinct  quarters  scatteretl  over  a 
very  large  area,  and  frequently  very  distant  one  from 
the  other.  Nineveh  might  thus  be  compared  with 
Damascus,  Ispahan,  or  perhaps  more  appropriately 
with  Delhi,  a  city  rebuilt  at  various  periods,  but 
never  on  exactly  the  same  site,  and  whose  ruins 
consequently  cover  an  area  but  httle  inferior  to  that 
assigned  to  the  capital  of  Assyria.  The  primitive 
site,  the  one  upon  which  Nineveh  was  originally 
founded,  may  possibly  have  been  that  occupied  by 
the  mound  of  Kouyunjik.  It  is  thus  alone  that 
the  ancient  desci-iptions  of  Nineveh,  if  any  value 
whatever  is  to  be  attached  to  them,  can  be  recon- 
ciled with  existing  remains.  The  absence  of  all 
traces  of  buildings  of  any  size  within  the  inclosurw 
of  Nimroud,  Kouyunjik,  and  Khorsabad,  and  t,he 
existence  of  propylaja  forming  part  of  the  approaches 
to  the  palace,  beneath  and  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  great  mound  at  Khorsabad,  seem  to  add 
weight  to  this  conjecture.  Even  Sir  H.  Rawlinson 
is  compelled  to  admit  that  all  the  ruins  may  hare 
formed  part  of  "  that  group  of  cities,  which  iu  the 
time  of  the  prophet  Jonah,  was  known  by  the  com- 
mon name  of  Nineveh"  (On  t/ie  Inscriptions  (f 
B'tbylonia  and  Assyria.!  .Touvn.  As.  Soc).  IJut  the 
existence  of  fortified  palaces  is  consistent  with  ori- 
ental custom,  and  with  authentic  descriptions  of 
uncient  eastern  cities.  Such  were  the  residences  of 
the  Idngs  of  Babylon,  the  walls  of  the  largest  of 
which  were  (iO  stadia,  or  7  miles  in  circuit,  or  little 
less  than  those  of  Kouyunjik,  and  considerably 
greater  than  those  of  Nimroud  [Babylon].  The 
Persians,  who  appear  to  have  closely  imitated  the 
Assyriiins  in  most  things,  constructed  similar  for- 
tified parks,  or  paradises  —  as  they  were  callid  - 
which  included  royal  dwelling-places  (Quint.  Curt 
1.  7,  c.  8).  Indeed,  if  the  interpretation  of  the  cu 
neiform  inscriptions  is  to  be  trusted,  the  Assyrian 
palaces  were  of  precisely  the  same  character;  foi 
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that  built  by  Essarhaddoii  at  Nebbi  Yutms  is  stated 
to  have  been  so  larj^e  that  horses  and  other  animals 
Wfefe  not  only  kept,  but  even  bred  within  its  walls 
(Fox  Talbot,  Assyr.  Texts  (rartslaled,  p.  17,18).  It 
18  evident  that  this  description  cannot  apply  to  a 
building  ojcujjyiiig  so  confined  an  area  as  the  sum- 
mit of  this  mound,  but  to  a  vast  inclosed  space. 
This  aggregation  of  strongholds  may  illustrate  the 
allusion  in  Nahum  (iii.  14),  "  Draw  thee  waters  for 
the  siege,  fortify  thy  strongholds,"  and  "  repair  thy 
fortified  places."  They  were  probably  surrounded 
by  the  dwellings  of  the  mass  of  the  population, 
either  collected  in  groups,  or  scattered  singly  in  the 
midst  of  fields,  orchards,  and  gardens.  There  are 
still  sufficient  indications  in  the  country  around  of 
the  sites  of  such  habitations.  The  fortified  inclo- 
aures,  whilst  including  the  residences  of  the  king, 
his  family  or  immediate  tribe,  his  principal  officers, 
and  probably  the  chief  priests,  may  also  have  served 
as  places  of  refuge  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  city 
ot  large  in  times  of  danger  or  attack.  According 
to  Uiodorus  (ii.  9)  and  Quintus  Curtius  (v.  1), 
there  was  land  enough  within  the  ijrecincts  of  Bab- 
jlvn,  besides  gardens  and  orchards,  to  furnish  corn 
for  the  wants  of  the  whole  population  in  case  of 
siege;  and  in  the  book  of  Jonah,  Nineveh  is  said 
to  contain,  besides  its  population,  "  much  cattle  " 
(iv.  11).  As  at  Babylon,  no  great  consecutive  wall 
of  inclosure  comprising  all  the  ruins,  such  as  that 
described  by  Diodorus,  has  been  discovered  at  Nin- 
eveh, and  no  such  wall  ever  e.Kisted,  othersvise  some 
ti-aces  of  so  vast  and  massive  a  structure  must 
have  remained  to  this  day.  The  river  (iomel,  the 
modern  Ghazir-Su,  may  have  formed  the  eastern 
boundary  or  defense  of  the  city.  As  to  the  claims 
of  the  mound  of  Kalah  Sherghat  to  represent  the 
site  of  the  primitive  capital  of  Assyria  called  As- 
shur,  they  must  rest  entirely  on  the  interpretation 
of  the  inscriptions.  This  city  was  founded,  or  added 
to,  they  are  supposed  to  declare,  by  one  Shamas 
Iva,  the  son  and  viceroy,  or  satrap,  of  Ismi-Dagon, 
king  of  Babylon,  who  reigned,  it  is  conjectured, 
Jtboufc  B.  c.  1840.  Assyria  and  its  capital  remained 
Bubjtict  to  Babylonia  until  n.  c.  127;{,  when  an  in- 
dependent Assyrian  dytiasty  was  founded,  of  which 
fourteen  kings,  or  more,  reigned  at  Kalah  Sherghat. 
A.bout  1$.  c.  930  the  seat  of  government,  it  is  as- 
serted, was  transferred  by  8ardanapalus  (the  second 
of  the  name,  and  the  Sardanapalus  of  the  tJ reeks) 
to  the  city  of  Kalkhu  or  Calali  (Nimroud),  which 
had  been  founded  by  an  earlier  monarch  named 
bhalmanubar.  There  it  contiinied  about  250  years, 
wneu  Sennacherib  made  Nineveh  the  capital  of  the 
empire  [Assyria].  These  assumptions  seem  to  rest 
upon  very  slender  grounds;  and  Dr.  Hincks  alto- 
gether rejects  the  tiieory  of  the  Babjlonian  character 
of  these  early  kings,  believing  them  to  be  Assyrian 
{lieport  to  Trustees  of  Brit.  Mns.  on  Cylinders 
and  Terrn-Cottfis).  It  is  believed  that  on  an  in- 
Bcril^ed  terra-cotta  cylinder  discovered  at  Kalah 
Sherghat,  the  foundation  of  a  temple  is  attributed 
to  this  Shamas-Iva.  A  royal  name  similar  to  that 
of  his  father,  Ismi-Dagon,  is  read  on  a  brick  from 
some  ruins  in  southern  Babylonia,  and  the  two 
kings  are  presumed  to  be  identical,  although  there 
is  no  other  evidence  of  the  fact  (Bawl.  Herod,  i.  u. 
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456,  ncttj  5);  indeed  the  only  son  of  this  Babyii> 
nian  king  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions  is  read 
Ii)il-anu-duina,  a  name  entirely  different  from  that 
of  the  presumed  viceroy  of  Asshur.  It  la  by  n( 
means  an  uncommon  occurrence  that  the  sann 
names  should  be  fomid  in  royal  dynasties  of  verj 
diflferent  periods."  The  Assyrian  dynasties  furnish 
more  than  one  example.  It  maybe  further  observed 
that  no  remains  of  sufficient  antiquity  and  impor- 
tance have  been  discovered  at  Kalah  Sherghat  to 
justify  the  opinion  that  it  was  the  ancient  capital. 
Tlie  only  sculpture  found  in  the  ruins,  the  seated 
figure  in  i>lack  basalt  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
belongs  to  a  later  period  than  the  monuments  from 
the  N.  \V.  palace  at  N'imroud.  Uf)on  the  presumed 
identification  above  indicated,  and  upon  no  other 
evidence,  as  far  as  we  can  understand,  an  entirely 
new  system  of  Assyrian  history  and  chronology  haa 
been  constructed,  of  which  a  sketch  has  Ijeen  given 
under  the  title  Assyima  (see  al.so  Kawlinson's 
Iferod.  vol.  i.  p.  48  >)•  It  need  only  be  pointed  out 
here  that  this  system  is  at  variance  with  sacred, 
classical,  and  monumental  history,  and  can  scarcely 
be  accepted  as  proven,  until  the  Assyrian  ruing 
have  been  examined  with  more  completeness  than 
has  hitherto  been  possible,  and  until  the  decipher- 
ment of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  has  made  far 
greater  {jrogress.  It  has  been  shown  how  contin- 
uously tradition  points  to  Nineveh  as  the  ancient 
capital  of  .Assyria.  There  is  no  allusion  to  any  other 
city  which  enjoyed  this  rank.  Its  name  occurs  in 
the  statistical  talile  of  Kariiak,  in  conjunction  with 
Naharaina  or  Mesopotamia,  and  on  a  fragment  re- 
cently discovered  by  M.  Mariette,  of  the  time  of 
Thotmas  III.,  or  about  n.  c.  1490  (Birch,  Trans, 
tt.  Soc.  of  Lit.  ii.  34.5,  second  series),  and  no  men- 
tion has  lieen  foutid  on  any  Egyptian  monument 
of  such  cities  as  Asshur  and  Calah.  Sir  H.  Raw- 
linson,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  R.  S.  of  Lit.,  has, 
however,  contended  that  the  Naharayn,  Saenkar, 
and  Assuri  of  the  Egyptian  inscriptions  are  not 
Mesopotamia,  Singar,  and  Assyria,  and  that  Nin- 
i  iu  is  not  Nineveh  at  all,  Init  refers  to  a  city  in  the 
chain  of  Taurus.  But  the.se  conclusions  are  alto- 
gether rejected  by  Egyptian  scholars.  Further  re- 
searches may  show  that  Sennachcrilj's  palace  at 
Kouyunjik,  and  that  of  Sardanapalus  at  Nimroud, 
were  built  upon  the  site  and  above  the  remains  of 
very  nuicb  earlier  edifices.  According  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  inscriptions,  Sardanapalus  himself 
founded  a  temple  at  "  Nineveh  "  (Rawl.  Ilerod.  i. 
462),  yet  no  traces  of  this  building  have  been  dis- 
covered at  Kouyunjik.  Sargon  restored  the  walla 
of  Nineveh,  and  declares  that  he  erected  his  palace 
"  near  to  Nineveh  "  {id.  474),  whilst  Sennacherib 
only  claims  to  have  rebuilt  the  palaces,  which  were 
"  rent  and  split  tW)m  extreme  old  age"  {id.  475;, 
employing  3(50,000  men,  captives  from  Chaldeea, 
Syria,  Armenia,  and  Cilicia,  in  the  undertaking, 
and  speaks  of  Nineveh  as  founded  of  old,  and  gov- 
erned by  his  forefathers,  "  kings  of  the  old  time  " 
(Fox  Talbot,  on  Bellino's  cylinder,  Juarn.  of  As. 
Soc.  vol.  xviii.).  Old  palaces,  a  great  tower,  and 
ancient  temples  dedicated  to  Ishtar  and  Bar  Muri, 
also  stood  there.  Hitherto  the  remains  of  no  othei 
edifices  than  those  attributed  to  Sennacherib  and 


a  To  support  the  theory  of  the  ancient  capital  of 
ILBsyria  being  Assliur,  a  further  identification  is  re- 
quired of  two  kings  whose  names  are  read  Tiglath- 
lilese     ooe  found  in  a  rock-cut  inscrifition  at  Bavian  i  anrt  not«.) 


in  the  mountains  to  the  K  of  Mosul,  the  other  occui 
luig  on  the  Kalah  Sherghat  cylinder.  M.  Oppert  bai 
questioned  the  identity  of  the  two  (Rawl.  Herod.  1.  46J* 
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tabi  successors  have  been  discovered  in  the  group 
Df  niins  opposite  Mosul. 

Jfrophecies  rtlnting  to  Nineveh,  and  Illustra- 
tions of  the  0.  T.  —  These  are  exclusively  con- 
tained in  the  books  of  Nahum  and  Zephaniah;  for 
although  Isaiah  foretells  the  downfall  of  the  Assyr- 
ian empire  (chs  x.  and  xiv.),  he  makes  no  mention 
of  its  capital.  Nahum  threatens  the  entire  destruc- 
tion of  the  city,  so  that  it  shall  not  rise  again  from 
its  ruins;  "With  an  overrunning  flood  he  will 
make  an  utter  end  of  the  place  thereof."'  "  He  will 
make  an  utter  end ;  afiliction  shall  not  rise  up  the 
second  time  "  (i.  8,  9).  "  Thy  people  is  scattered 
upon  the  mountains,  and  no  one  gathereth  them. 
There  is  no  healing  of  thy  *)ruise  "  (iii.  18,  19). 
f  he  manner  in  which  the  city  should  be  taken 
deems  to  be  indicated.  <'  Th(  defence  shall  be  pre- 
pared "  (ii.  5)  in  rendered  in  the  marginal  reading 
"  the  covering  or  coverer  shall  be  prepared,"  and  by 
Mr.  Vance  Smith  {Prophecies  on  Assyria  and  the 
Assyrians,  p.  242),  "  the  covering  machine,"  the 
covered  battering-ram  or  tower  supposed  to  be  rep- 
resented in  the  bas-reliefs  as  being  used  in-sieges. 
Some  commentators  believe  that  "  the  overrunning 
flood  "  refers  to  the  agency  of  water  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  walls  by  an  extraordinary  ovfrflow  of 
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the  Tigris,  and  the  consequent  exposure  of  the  city 
to  assault  through  a  breach ;  others,  that  it  appliei 
to  a  large  and  devastating  army.  An  allusion  to 
the  overflow  of  the  river  may  be  contained  in  ii.  6, 
"  The  gates  of  tlie  rivers  shall  be  opened,  and  the 
palace  shall  be  dissolved,"  a  prophecy  supposed  to 
have  been  fulfilled  when  the  Medo-Babylonian  army 
captured  the  city.  Diodorus  (ii.  27)  relates  of  that 
event,  that  "  there  was  an  old  prophecy  that  Nin- 
eveh should  not  be  taken  till  the  river  became  an 
enemy  to  the  city;  and  in  the  third  year  of  the 
siege  the  river  being  swoln  with  continued  rains, 
overflowed  part  of  the  city,  and  broke  down  the 
wall  for  twenty  stadia;  then  the  king  thinking  that 
the  oracle  was  fulfilled  and  the  river  become  an 
enemy  to  the  city,  built  a  large  funeral  pile  in  the 
palace,  and  collecting  together  all  his  wealth,  and 
his  concubines  and  eunuchs,  l)iu-nt  himself  and  the 
palace  with  them  all:  and  the  enemy  entered  the 
breach  that  the  waters  had  made,  and  took  the 
city."'  Most  of  the  edifices  discovered  had  been 
destroyed  by  fire,  but  no  part  of  the  walls  of  either 
Nimroud  or  Kouyunjik  appears  to  have  been  washed 
away  by  the  river.  The  Tigris  is  still  sulject  to 
very  high  and  dangerous  floods  during  the  winter 
and  spring  rains,  and  even  now  frequently  reaches 
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the  ruins.  When  it  flowed  in  its  ancient  bed  at 
the  foot  of  the  walls  a  part  of  the  city  might  have 
been  overwhelmed  by  an  extraordinary  inundation. 
The  likenins:  of  Nineveh  to  "  a  pool  of  water  "  (ii.  8) 
has  been  conjectured  to  refer  to  the  moats  and  dams 
by  which  a  portion  of  the  country  around  Nineveh 
could  be  flooded.  The  city  was  to  be  partly  destroyed 
by  fire,  "The  fire  shall  devour  thy  bars,"  "then 
■shall  the  fire  devour  thee  "  (iii.  13,  15).  The  gate- 
way in  the  northern  wall  of  the  Koujnmjik  inclo- 
Bure  had  been  destroyed  by  fire  as  well  as  the  pal- 
toes.  The  popultition  was  to  be  surprised  when 
unprepared,  "  while  they  are  drunk  as  drunkards 
they  shall  be  devoured  as  stubble  fully  dry  "  (i.  10). 
Diodorus  states  that  the  last  and  fatal  assault  was 
made  when  they  were  overcome  with  wine.  In  the 
bas-reliefs  carousing  scenes  are  represented,  in  which 
ihe  king,  his  courtiers  and  even  the  queen,  reclining 
on  couches  or  seated  on  thrones,  and  attended  by  mu- 
sicians, appear  to  be  pled<ring  each  other  in  bowls 
of  wine  (Botta,  Afon.  de  Nin.  pi.  63-67.  112,  113, 
and  one  very  interesting  slab  in  the  Brit.  Mus., 
Sgured  above).  The  ca^jtivity  of  the  inhabitants, 
jad  their  removal  to  distant  provinces,  are  predicted 
^.  18).  Their  dispersion,  which  occurred  when  the 


city  fell,  was  in  accordance  with  the  barbarous  cu»- 
tom  of  the  age.  The  palace-temples  were  to  be 
plundered  of  their  idols,  "  out  of  the  house  of  thy 
gods  will  I  cut  off  the  graven  image  and  the  molten 
image  "  (i.  14),  and  the  city  sacked  of  its  wealth; 
"  Take  ye  the  spoil  of  silver,  take  the  spoil  of 
gold  "  (ii.  9).  For  ages  the  Assyrian  edifices  have 
been  despoiled  of  their  sacred  images;  and  enor- 
mous amounts  of  gold  and  silver  were,  according  to 
tradition,  taken  to  Ecbatana  bv  the  conquering 
Medes  (Diod.  Sic.  ii.).  Only  one  or  two  fraguicnts 
of  the  precious  metals  were  found  in  the  ruins. 
Nineveh,  after  its  fidl,  was  to  be  "  empty,  and 
void,  and  waste"  (ii.  10);  '-it  shall  come  to  pass, 
that  all  they  that  look  upon  thee  shall  flee  frosi 
thee,  and  say.  Nineveh  is  laid  waste  "  (iii.  7).  These 
epithets  describe  the  present  state  of  the  site  of  tht» 
city.  But  the  fullest  and  tlie  uiost  vivid  and  poet- 
ical picture  of  its  ruined  and  deserted  condition  is 
that  given  by  Zephaniah,  who  probably  lived  to  see 
its  fall.  "  He  will  make  Nineveh  a  desolation,  and 
dry  like  a  wilderness.  And  flocks  shall  lie  down 
in  the  midst  of  her,  all  the  beasts  of  the  nations : 
both  th".  cormorant  and  the  bittern  shall  lodge  in 
i  the  upper  lintels  of  it !    their  voice  shall  qinsf  in 
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the  wiiiHowj*:  desolation  sliall  be  in  the  thresh- 
olds :  (or  he  shall  lUH^over  the  cedar  work  .  .  .  how 
is  she  lieconie  a  desolation,  a  place  for  beasts  to  lie 
down  in !  every  one  that  passeth  by  her  shall  hiss 


Winged  deity. 

and  wag  his  hand'  (ii.  13,  14,  15.)  The  canals 
which  once  fertilized  the  soil  are  now  dry.  Except 
when  the  earth  is  green  after  the  periodical  rains 
the  site  of  the  city,  as  well  as  the  surrounding 
country,  is  an  arid  yellow  waste.  Flocks  of  sheep 
and  herds  of  camels  may  be  seen  seeking  scanty 
pasture  amongst  the  mounds.  From  the  unwhole- 
eome  swamp  within  the  ruins  of  Khorsabad,  and 
from  the  reedy  banks  of  the  little  streams  that  flow 
uy  Kouyunjik  and  Nimroud  may  be  heard  the 
croak  of  the  cormorant  and  the  bittern.  The 
cedar-wood  which  adorned  the  ceilings  of  the  pal- 
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aces  has  been  uncovered  by  modem  explorers  (Lay- 
ard,  Nin.  and  Bab.  p.  357),  and  in  the  deserted  hails 
the  hyena,  the  wolf,  the  fox,  and  the  jackal,  now 
lie  down.  Many  allusions  in  the  O.  T.  to  the  dress, 
arms,  modes  of  warfare,  and  customs  of  the  people 
of  Nineveh,  as  well  as  of  the  Jews,  are  explained  by 
the  Nineveh  monuments.  Thus  (Nab.  ii.  3),  "  the 
shield  of  his  mighty  men  is  made  red,  the  valiant 
.nen  are  in  scarlet."  The  shields  and  the  dresses 
»f  the  warriors  are  generally  painted  red  in  the 
iculptures.  The  magnificent  description  of  the 
hssanlt  upon  the  city  (iii.  1,  2,  3)  is  illustrated  in 
almost  e^ery  particular  (Layard,  kin.  and  its  Rem. 
Ii.,  part  ii.,  ch.  v.).  The  mounds  built  up  against 
.he  walls  of  a  besieged  town  (Is.  xxxvii,  33 ;  2  K. 
lix.  32;  Jer.  xxxii.  24,  &c.),  the  battering-ram  (Ez. 
iv.  2),  the  various  kinds  of  armor,  helmets,  shields, 
spears,  and  swords,  used  in  battle  and  during  a 
siege;  the  chariots  and  horses  (Nah.  iii.  3;  Char- 
iot), are  all  seen  in  various  bas-reliefs  (Layard, 
Nin.  and  its  Rem.  ii.,  pnrt  ii.,  chaps,  iv.  and  v.). 
The  custom  of  cutting  off  the  heads  of  the  slain 
and  placing  them  in  heaps  (2  K.  x.  8)is  constantly 
-epresented  (Layard,  ii  184).  The  allusion  in  2 
K-  xix.  29,  "  I  will  put  my  hook  in  thy  nose  and 
my  bridle  in  thy  lips,"  is  illustrated  in  a  bas-relief 
from  Khorsabad  {id.  376). 

Tlio  interior  decoration  of  the  Assyrian  palaces 
«  described  by  ICzekiel,  himself  a  captive  in  As- 
lyria    and   an  eye-witness   of  their   magnificence 
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(xxiii.  14,  15).  «'  She  saw  men  of  sculptured  work- 
manship upon  the  walls;  likenesses  of  the  Chaldw- 
ans  pictured  in  red,  girded  with  girdles  upon  theit 
loins,  with  colored  flowing  head-dresses  upon  their 
heads,  with  the  aspect  of  princes  all  of  them  "  (I.«»y 
Nin.  and  its  Rem.  ii.  307);  a  description  strikingly 
illustrated  by  the  sculptured  likenesses  of  the  As 
Syrian  kings  and  warriors  (see  especially  Hotta 
Mon.  de  Nin.  pi.  12).  The  mystic  figures  seen  by 
the  prophet  in  his  vision  (ch.  i.),  uniting  the  man, 
the  lion,  the  ox,  and  the  eagle,  may  have  beet 
suggested  by  the  eagle-headed  idols,  and  man- 
headed  bulls  and  lions  (by  some  identified  with 
the  cherubim  of  the  Jews  [Chekub]),  and  the 
sacred  emblem  of  the  "  wheel  within  wheel " 
by  the  winged  circle  or  globe  frequently  repre- 
sented in  the  bas-reliefs  (Lay.  Nin.  and  its  Rem. 
ii.  465). 

Arts.  —  The  origin  of  Assyrian  art  is  a  subject 
at  present  involved  in  ni3stery,  and  one  which 
offers  a  wide  field  for  speculation  and  research. 
Those  who  derive  the  civilization  and  political  sys- 
tem of  the  Assyrians  from  Babylonia  would  trace 
their  arts  to  the  same  source.  One  of  the  principal 
features  of  their  architecture,  the  artificial  platform 
serving  as  a  substructure  for  their  national  edifices, 
may  have  been  taken  from  a  people  iuhabitiit^ 
plains  perfectly  flat,  such  as  those  of  Shinar,  rather 
than  an  undulating  country  in  which  natural 
elevations  are  not  uncommon,  such  as  As- 
syria proper.  But  it  still  remains  to  be 
proved  that  there  are  artificial  mounds  in 
Babylonia  of  an  earlier  date  than  mounds 
on  or  near  the  site  of  Nineveh.  AMiether 
other  leading  features  and  the  details  of 
Assyrian  architecture  came  from  the  same 
source,  is  much  more  open  to  doubt.  Such 
Babylonian  edifices  as  have  been  hitherto 
explored  are  of  a  later  date  than  those  of 
Nineveh,  to  which  they  appear  to  bear  but 
little  resemblance.  The  only  features  in 
common  seem  to  be  the  ascending  stages  of 
the  temples  or  tombs,  and  the  use  of  enameled 
bricks.  The  custom  of  paneling  walls  with  ala- 
baster or  stone  must  have  originated  in  a  country 
in  which  such  materials  abound,  as  in  Assyria,  and 
not  in  the  alluvial  plains  of  southern  Mesopotamia 
where  they  cannot  be  obtained  except  at  great  cost 
or  by  great  labor.  The  use  of  sun-dried  and 
kiln-burnt  bricks  and  of  wooden  columns  would 
be  common  to  both  countries,  as  also  such  ar- 
rangements for  the  admission  of  light  and  exclu- 
sion of  heat  as  the  climate  would  naturally  sug- 
gest. 

In  none  of  the  arts  of  the  Assyrians  have  any 
traces  hitherto  been  found  of  progressive  change. 
In  the  architecture  of  the  most  ancient  known 
edifice  all  the  characteristics  of  the  style  are  already 
fully  developed ;  no  new  features  of  any  importance 
seem  to  have  been  introduced  at  a  later  period. 
The  palace  of  Sennacherib  oidy  excels  those  of  his 
remote  predecessors  in  the  vastness  of  its  propor- 
tions, and  in  the  elaborate  niagnificence  of  its 
details.  In  sculpture,  as  probably  in  painting 
also,  if  we  possessed  the  means  of  comparison,  the 
same  thing  is  observable  as  in  the  remains  of 
ancient  F'gypt.  The  earliest  works  hitherto  dis- 
covered show  the  result  of  a  lengthened  period  of 
gradual  development,  which,  judging  from  the  slow 
progress  made  by  untutored  men  in  the  arts,  must 
have  extended  over  a  vast  number  of  years.  They 
ixhibit  the  arts  of  the  Assyrians  at  the  hijthesi 
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iftage  of  ftAcellence  they  probably  ever  attained. 
The  only  change  we  can  trace,  as  in  Egypt,  is  one 
of  decline  or  "decadence."  The  latest  nionnnienta, 
luch  as  those  from  the  palaces  of  I'^ssarhaddon  and 
his  son,  show  perhaps  a  closer  imitation  of  nature, 
especially  in  the  representation  of  animals,  such  as 
the  lion,  dog,  wild  ass,  etc.,  and  a  more  careful  and 
miimte  execution  of  details  than  tiiose  from  the 
earlier  edifices;  but  they  are  wanting  in  the  sim- 
plicity yet  grandeur  of  conception,  in  the  inven- 
tion, and  in  the  variety  of  treatment  displayed  in 
the  most  ancient  sculptures.  This  will  at  once  be 
perceived  by  a  comparison  of  tlie  ornamental  details 
of  the  two  periods.  In  the  older  sculptures  there 
)ccur  the  most  graceful  and  varied  combinations 
>f  flowers,  beasts,  birds,  and  other  natural  objects, 
treated  in  a  conventional  and  highly  artistic  man 
uer;  in  the  later  there  is  only  a  constant  and 
monotonous  repetition  of  rosettes  and  commonplace 
forms,  without  much  display  of  invention  or  imag- 
ination (compare  Layard,  Mon.  of  Nineveh,  1st 
series,  especially  plates  5,  8,  4-3-48,  50,  with  2d 
series,  passim;  and  with  Hotta,  Monuinens  de 
Ninive).  The  same  remark  applies  to  animals. 
The  lions  of  the  earlier  period  are  a  grand,  ideal, 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  conventional  representa- 
tion of  the  beast  —  not  very  different  from  that  of 
the  Greek  sculi)tor  in  the  noldest  period  of  Greek 
art  (Layard,  Mon.  of  Nin.,  2d  series,  pi.  2).  In 
the  later  bas-reliefs,  such  as  tliose  from  the  palace 
of  Sardanapalus  III.,  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
the  lions  are  more  closely  imitated  from  nature 
without  any  conventional  elevation;  but  fihat  is 
gained  in  truth  is  lost  in  dignity. 

The  same  may  be  observed  in  the  treatment  of 
the  human  form,  though  in  its  representation  the 
Assyrians,  like  the  Egyptians,  would  seem  to  have 
been,  at  all  times,  njore  or  less  shackled  by  relig- 
ious prejudices  or  laws.  For  instance,  the  face  is 
almost  invariably  in  profile,  not  because  the  sculptor 
was  unable  to  represent  the  full  face,  one  or  two 
examples  of  it  occurring  in  the  bas-reliefs,  but 
probably  because  he  was  bound  by  a  generally 
received  custom,  through  which  he  would  not 
break.  No  new  forms  or  com';inations  appear  to 
have  been  introduced  into  Assyrian  art  during  the 
four  or  five  centuries,  if  not  longer  period,  with 
which  we  are  acquainted  with  it.  We  trace 
throughout  the  same  eagle-headed,  lion-headeii, 
and  fish -headed  figures,  the  same  winged  divini- 
ties, the  same  composite  forms  at  the  doorways. 
In  the  earliest  works,  an  attempt  at  composition, 
that  is  at  a  pleasing  and  picturesque  grouping  of 
the  figures,  is  perhaps  more  evident  than  in  the 
later  —  as  may  be  illustrated  by  the  Lion-hunt 
from  the  N.  W.  Fahce,  now  in  the  British  Museum 
(Layard,  Mon,  of  Nin.,  pi.  10).  A  parallel  may 
m  many  respects  be  drawn  between  the  arts  of  the 
Assyrians  from  their  earliest  known  period  to  their 
latest,  and  those  of  Greece  from  Phidias  to  the 
Homan  epoch,  and  of  Italy  from  the  15th  to  the 
18th  century. 

The  art  of  the  Nineveh  monuments  must  in  the 
Dresent  state  of  our  knowledge  be  accepted  as  an 
original  and  national  art,  peculiar,  if  not  to  the 
Assyrians  alone,  to  the  races  who  at  vamus  periods 
possessed  the  country  watered  by  the  T'gris  and 
Euphrates.  As  it  was  undoubtedly  brougnt  to  its 
nighest  perfection  by  the  Assyrians,  and  is  espe- 
sially  characteristic  of  them,  it  may  well  and  con- 
reniently  bear  their  nam*.-.  From  whence  ii  was 
ariginally  derived  there  is  nothing  as  yet  to  snow 
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If  from  Babylon,  as  some  have  conjectured,  thew 
are  no  remains  to  prove  the  fact.  Analngipq  may 
perhaps  be  found  between  it  and  that  of  Egjjt, 
but  they  are  not  sutiicient  to  convince  us  that  the 
one  was  the  offspring  of  the  other.  These  analo- 
gies, if  not  accidental,  may  have  been  derived,  at 
some  very  remote  period,  from  a  common  sourca 
The  two  may  have  been  offshoots  from  some  com 
mon  trunk  which  perished  ages  before  either  Nine- 
veh or  Thebes  was  founded ;  or  the  Phoenicians,  aa 
it  has  been  suggested,  may  have  ijitroduced  inCo 
the  two  countries,  between  which  they  were  placed, 
and  between  which  they  may  have  formed  a  com- 
mercial link,  the  arts  peculiar  to  each  of  them. 
Whatever  the  origin,  the  development  of  the  art* 
of  the  two  countries  appears  to  have  been  affected 
and  directed  by  very  opposite  conditions  of  national 
character,  climate,  geographical  and  geological  posi- 
tion, politics,  and  religion.  Thus,  Egyptian  archi- 
tecture seems  to  have  been  derived  from  a  stone 
prototype,  Assyrian  from  a  wooden  one  —  in  accord- 
ance with  the  physical  nature  of  the  two  countries. 
Assyrian  art  is  the  type  of  power,  vigor,  and 
action;  Egyptian  that  of  calm  dignity  and  repose. 
The  one  is  the  expression  of  an  ambitious,  conquer- 
ing, and  restless  nature;  the  other  of  a  race  which 
seems  to  have  worked  for  itself  alone  and  for 
eternity.  At  a  late  period  of  Assyrian  history,  at 
the  time  of  the  building  of  the  Khorsabad  palace 
(about  the  8th  century  b.  c),  a  more  intimate 
intercourse  with  Egypt  through  war  or  dynastic 
alliances  than  had  previously  existed,  appears  to 
have  led  to  the  introduction  of  objects  of  Egyptian 
manufacture  into  Assyria,  and  may  have  influenced 
to  a  limited  extent  its  arts.  A  precisely  similar 
influence  proceeding  from  Assyria  has  been  re- 
marked at  the  same  period  in  Egypt,  probably 
arising  from  the  conquest  and  temporary  occupa- 
tion of  the  latter  country  by  the  Assyrians,  under 
a  king  whose  name  is  read  Asshur-bani-pal,  men- 
tioned in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  (Birch,  Trails, 
of  R.  Sac.  of  Lit,  new  series).  To  this  age  belong 
the  ivories,  bronzes,  and  nearly  all  the  small  objects 
of  an  Egyptian  character,  though  not  apparently 
of  Egyptian  workmanship,  discovered  in  the  Assyr- 
ian ruins.  It  has  been  asserted,  on  the  authority 
of  an  inscription  believed  to  contain  the  names 
of  certain  Hellenic  artists  from  Idalium,  Citium. 
Salamis,  Paphos,  and  other  Greek  cities,  that 
Greeks  were  employed  by  Essarhaddon  and  his  son 
in  executing  the  sculptured  decorations  of  their 
palaces  (Kawl.  Herod,  i.  483).  But,  passing  over 
the  extreme  uncertainty  attaching  to  the  decipher- 
ment of  proper  names  in  the  cuneiform  character, 
it  must  be  observed  that  no  remains  whatever  of 
Greek  art  of  so  early  a  period  are  known,  which 
can  be  compared  in  knowledge  of  principles  and  in 
beauty  of  execution  and  of  design  with  the  sculp- 
tures of  Assyria.  Niebuhr  has  remarked  of  Hel- 
lenic art,  that  "  anything  produced  before  the 
Persian  war  was  altogether  barbarous  "  (34th  Lee 
ture  on  Ancient  History).  If  Greek  artists  could 
execute  such  monuments  in  Assyria,  why,  it  may 
be  asked,  did  they  not  display  equal  skill  in  their 
own  country'?  The  influence,  indeed,  seems  to 
have  been  entirely  in  the  opposite  direction.  The 
discover:  js  at  Nineveh  show  almost  beyond  a  doubt 
that  the  Ionic  element  in  (Jreek  art  was  derived 
from  Assyria,  as  the  Doric  came  from  Egypt 
There  is  scarcely  a  leading  form  or  a  detail  in  thu 
Ionic  order  which  cannot  be  traced  to  Assyria 
the  v'>lute  of  the  column,  the  friezt  of  gritfins,  the 
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honeysuckle-lKjKlor,  the  guilloclie,  the  Caryatides, 
wad  many  other  oniaiuents  peculiar  to  tlie  style. 

The  arts  of  the  Assyrians,  esijecially  their  archi- 
tecture, spread  to  surrounding  nations,  as  is  usually 
the  case  when  one  race  is  brought  into  contact  with 
another  in  a  lower  stiite  of  civilization.  They 
appear  to  have  crossed  the  I'luplirates,  and  to  have 
had  more  or  less  influence  on  the  countries  between 
it  and  the  IMediterranean.  Monuments  of  an 
Assyrian  character  have  been  discovered  in  various 
parts  of  Syria,  and  further  researches  would  prob- 
ably disclose  many  more.  The  arts  of  the  Plueni- 
eians,  judging  irom  the  few  specimens  preserved, 
}how  the  same  influence.  In  the  absence  of  even 
the  most  insignificant  remains,  and  of  any  imple- 
ments which  may  with  confidence  be  attributed  to 
tlie  Jews  [AkmsJ,  there  are  no  materials  for  com- 
parison between  Jewish  and  Assyrian  art.  It  is 
possible  that  the  bronzes  and  ivories  discovered  at 
Nineveh  were  of  Phanician  manufacture,  like  the 
vessels  in  Solomon's  Temple.  On  the  lion-weights, 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  are  inscriptions  both 
in  the  cuneiform  and  Phoenician  characters.  The 
Assyrian  niscriptions  seem  to  indicate  a  direct 
dependence  of  Judaea  upon  Assyria  from  a  very 
early  {jeriod.  From  the  descriptions  of  the  Tem- 
ple and  "houses"  of  Solomon  (cf.  1  K.  vi.,  vii.; 
2  Chr.  iii.,  iv. ;  Joseph,  viii.  2;  Fergusson's  Pal- 
aces of  Nineveh  ;  and  Layard,  N^in.  and  Bab.  p. 
642),  it  would  appear  that  there  was  much  simi- 
larity between  tliem  and  the  palaces  of  Nineveh, 
if  not  in  the  exterior  architecture,  certainly  in  the 
interior  decorations,  such  as  tlie  walls  paneled  or 
wainscoted  with  sawn  stones,  the  sculptures  on  the 
slabs  representing  trees  and  plants,  the  remainder 
of  the  walls  above  the  skirting  painted  with  vari- 
ous colors  and  pictures,  the  figures  of  the  winged 
cherul)im  carved  "all  the  house  roimd,"  and  es- 
pecially on  the  doorways,  the  ornaments  of  open 
3owers,  pomegranates,  and  lilies  (apparently  corre- 
sponding exactly  with  the  rosettes,  pomegranates, 
and  honeysuckle  ornaments  of  the  Assyrian  bas- 
reliefs,  Botta,  Man.  de  Nin.,  and  Layard,  Man.  of 
Nin.),  and  the  ceiling,  roof,  and  beams  of  cedar- 
wood.  The  Jewish  edifices  were  however  very 
much  inferior  in  size  to  the  Assyrian.  Of  objects 
of  art  (if  we  may  use  the  term)  contained  in  the 
Temple  we  have  the  description  of  the  pillars,  of 
th»;  brazen  sea,  and  of  various  bronze  or  copper 
veijsels.  They  were  the  work  of  Hiram,  the  son 
>f  a  Phcenician  artist  by  a  Jewish  woman  of  the 
tribe  of  Naplitali  (1  K.  vii.  14),  a  fact  which  gives 
us  some  insight  into  Phcenician  art,  and  seems  to 
show  that  the  Jews  had  no  art  of  their  own,  as 
Hiram  was  fetched  from  Tyre  by  Solomon.  The 
Assyrian  character  of  these  objects  is  very  remark- 
able. The  two  pillars  and  "chapiters"  of  brass 
had  ornaments  of  lilies  and  pomegranates;  the 
brazen  sea  was  supported  on  oxen,  and  its  rim  was 
ornamented  witli  flowers  of  lilies,  whilst  the  bases 
f;ere  graven  with  lions,  oxen,  and  cherubim  on  the 
V)rders,  and  the  plates  of  the  ledges  with  cherubim, 
>ns,  and  palm-trees.  The  vail  of  the  Temple,  of 
lifterent  colors,  had  also  cherubim  wrought  upon 
it.  (Cf.  Layard,  Nin.  and  Bab.  woodcut,  p.  588, 
in  which  a  large  vessel,  probably  of  bronze  or 
copper,  is  represented  supported  upon  oxen,  and 
Man.  of  Nin.,  series  2,  pi.  60,  65,  68,  — in  which 
vessels  with  embossed  rims  apparently  similar  to 
those  in  Solomon's  Temple  are  figured.  Also 
leries  1,  pi.  8,  44,  48,  in  which  embroideries  with 
shenibim  occur.) 
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The  influence  of  Assyria  to  the  eastivard  mt* 
even  more  considerable,  extending  far  into  iVsia 
The  Persians  copied  their  architecture  (with  sucl 
modifications  as  the  climate  ai;d  the  building- 
materials  at  hand  suggested ),  their  sculpture,  prob 
ably  their  painting  and  their  mode  of  writing 
from  the  Assyrians.  The  ruined  palaces  of  Persep- 
olis  show  the  same  general  plan  of  construction 
as  those  of  Nineveh  —  the  entrances  formed  by 
human-headed  animals,  the  skirting  of  sculptured 
stone,  and  the  inscribed  slabs.  The  various  relig- 
ious emblems  and  the  ornamentation  have  the 
same  Assyrian  character.  In  Persia,  however,  a 
stone  architecture  prevailed,  and  the  columns  in 
that  material  have  resisted  to  this  day  the  ravages 
of  time. 

The  Persians  made  an  advance  in  one  respect 
upon  Assyrian  sculpture,  and  probably  painting 
likewise,  in  an  attempt  at  a  natural  representation 
of  drapery  by  the  introduction  of  folds,  of  which 
there  is  only  the  slightest  indication  on  Assyrian 
monuments.  It  may  have  been  partly  through 
Persia  that  the  influence  of  Assyrian  art  pas^ 
into  Asia  Minor  and  thfjice  into  Greece;  but  it 
had  probably  penetrated  far  into  the  foruier  country 
long  before  the  Persian  domination.  We  find  it 
strongly  shown  in  the  earliest  monuments,,  as  in 
those  of  Lycia  and  Phrygia,  and  in  the  archaic 
sculptures  of  Pranchidae.  But  the  eaily  art  of 
Asia  jMinor  still  offers  a  most  interesting  field  for 
investigation.  Amongst  the  Assyrians,  the  arts 
were  principally  employed,  as  amongst  all  nations 
in  their  earlier  stages  of  civilization,  for  religious 
and  national  purposes.  The  colossal  figures  at  the 
doorways  of  the  palaces  were  mythic  combinations 
to  denote  the  attributes  of  a  deity.  The  "  Man- 
Bull "  and  the  "Man-Lion,"  are  conjectured  to  be 
the  gods  "Nin"  and  "  Nergal,"  presiding  over 
war  and  the  chase;  the  eagle-headed  and  fish- 
headed  figures  so  constantly  repeated  in  the  sculp- 
tures, and  as  ornaments  on  vessels  of  metal,  or  in 
embroideries  —  Nisroch  and  Dagon.  The  bas- 
reliefs  almost  invariably  record  some  deed  of  the 
king,  as  head  of  the  nation,  in  war,  and  in  combat 
with  wild  beasts,  or  his  piety  in  erecting  vast 
palace-temples  to  the  gods.  Hitherto  no  sculp- 
tures specially  illustrating  the  private  life  of  the 
Assyrians  have  been  discovered,  except  one  or  two 
incidents,  such  as  men  baking  bread  or  tending 
horses,  introduced  as  mere  accessories  into  the 
historical  bas-reliefs.  This  may  be  partly  owing 
to  the  fact  that  no  traces  whatever  have  yet  been 
found  of  their  burial-places,  or  even  of  their  mode 
of  dealing  with  the  dead.  It  is  chiefly  upon  the 
walls  of  tombs  that  the  domestic  life  of  the  Egyp- 
tians has  been  so  fully  depicted.  In  the  useful  arts, 
as  in  the  fine  arts,  the  Assyrians  had  made  a  prog- 
ress which  denotes  a  very  high  state  of  civiliza- 
tion [Aslykia].  When  the  inscriptions  have 
been  fully  examined  and  deciphered,  it  will  prob- 
ably be  found  that  they  had  made  no  inconsiderable 
advance  in  the  sciences,  especially  in  astronomy, 
mathematics,  numeration,  and  hydraulics.  Al- 
though the  site  of  Nineveh  afforded  no  special 
advantages  for  commerce,  and  although  she  owed 
her  greatness  rather  to  her  political  position  as  the 
capital  of  the  empire,  yet,  situated  upon  a  naviga- 
ble  river  communicating  with  the  lOuphrates  and 
the  Persian  Gulf,  she  nuist  have  soon  formed  one 
of  the  great  trading  stations  between  that  impor 
tant  inland  sea,  and  Syria,  and  the  Mediterraneaa 
and  must  have  become  a  depot  for  the  merchandiil 


used  Indifferently.  This  constitutes  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal difficulties  in  the  process  of  decipiierment.  Th« 
investijjatiou  first  commenced  liy  (irotefend  (He». 
ren,  Asiatic  Nations,  vol.  ii.  App.  2)  has  since  beer 
carried  on  with  much  success  by  Sir  H.  Kawlinson, 
l)r  Hincks,  Mr.  Norris,  and  Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  in 
Enjjland,  and  by  M.  Oppert  in  France  (see  papers 
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mpplied  to  a  great  part  of  Asia  Mihjr,  Armenia, 
md  Persia.  Her  merchants  are  described  in 
Ezekiel  (xxvii.  24)  as  tradinpj  in  blue  clothes  and 
broidered  work  (such  as  is  probal)ly  represented  in 
the  sculptures),  and  in  Nahum  (iii.  16)  as  "multi- 
plied above  the  stars  of  heavcTi."  The  aiumals 
represented  on   the  black  obelisk   in   the  British 

Museum  and  on  other  monuments,  the  rhinoceros,  by  those  gentlemen  in  the  Jourvals  of  tlie  Roy. 
the  elephant,  the  double-humped  camel,  and  various  As.  Soc,  in  Trans'iciions  of  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
kinds  of  apes  and  monkeys,  show  a  communication  in  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,  and  in  the  Atlie- 
direct  or  indirect  with  the  remotest  parts  of  Asia.  meum).  Although  considerable  doubt  may  still 
This  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  and  the  prac-  reasonably  prevail  as  to  the  interpretation  of  de- 
tice  of  carrying  to  Assyria  as  captives  the  skilled  tails,  as  to  grammatical  instruction,  and  especially 
artists  and  workmen  of  conquered  countries,  must  as  to  the  rendering  of  proper  names,  sufficient  prog- 
have  contributed  greatly  to  the  improvement  of  ress  has  been  made  to  enable  the  student  to  ascei - 
Assyrian  manufactures.  \  tain  with  some  degree  of  confidence  the  general 

Writing  and  Linguage.  —  The  ruins  of  Nin-  i  meaning  and  contents  of  an  inscription.  The 
eveh  have  furnished  a  vast  collection  of  inscriptions  people  of  Nineveh  spoke  a  Semitic  dialect,  con- 
partly  carved  on  marble  or  stone  slabs,  and  partly  nected  with  the  Hebrew  and  with  the  so-called 
impressed  upon  bricks,  and  upon  clay  cylinders,  or 
six-sidetl  and  eight-sided  prisms,  barrels,  and  tab- 
lets, which,  used  for  the  purpose  when  still  moist, 
were  afterwards  baked  in  a  furnace  or  kihi.  (Cf. 
Ezekiel,  iv.  1,  "  Take  thee  a 
tile  .  .  .  and  portray  upon  it 
the  city,  even  Jerusalem.") 
The  cylinders  are  hollow, 
and  appear,  from  the  hole 
pierced  through  tliem,  to  have 
been  mounted  so  as  to  turn 
round,  and  to  present  their 
several  sides  to  the  reader. 
The  character  employed  was 
the  arrow-headed  or  cunei- 
form —  so  called   from  each 


Chaldee  of  the  Books  of  Daniel  and  Ezra.  Thia 
agrees  with  the  testimony  of  the  O.  T.  But  it  is 
asserted  that  there  existed  in  Assyria,  as  well  as  in 
Babylonia,  a  more  ancient  tongue  belonging  to  a 


T  ->f  «<  ^  I-^-  ^IT  «  I  «  '^^  -V 
T-  ^ey  t£r  ^n  -ET  <^  5^T! 

Specimen  of  the  Arrow-headed  or  Cuneiform  Writing 

letter  being  formed  by  marks  or  elements  resem-  Turanian  or  Scythic  race,  which  is  supposed  to 
bling  an  arrow-head  or  a  wedge.  This  mode  of  j  have  iiihal»ited  the  plains  watered  by  the  Tigris 
writing,  believed  by  some  to  be  of  Tui-anian   or  |  and  Euphrates  long  before  the  rise  of  the  Assyrian 


Scythic  origin,  prevailed  throughout  tlie  prov- 
inces comprised  in  the  Assyrian,  Babylonian, 
and  the  eastern  portion  of  the  ancient  Persian 
empires,  from  the  earliest  times  to  which  any 
known  record  belongs,  or  at  least  twenty  cen- 
turies before  the  Christian  era,  down  to  the  period 
of  the  conquests  of  Alexander;  after  which  epoch, 
although  occasionally  employed,  it  seems  to  have 
gradually  fallen  into  disuse.  It  never  extended  into 
Syria,  Araliia,  or  Asia  3Iiiior,  although  it  was 
adopted  in  Armenia.  A  cursive  writing  resembling 
the  ancient  Syrian  and  Phoenician,  and  by  some 
believed  to  be  the  original  form  of  all  other  cursive 
writing  used  in  Western  Asia,  including  the  He- 
brew, appears  to  have  aLso  been  occasionally  em- 
ployed in  Assyria,  probably  for  documents  written 
on  parchment  or  papyrus,  or  periiaps  leather  skins. 
The  Assyrian  cuneiform  character  was  of  the  same 
3lass  as  the  Babylonian,  only  ditiering  from  it  in 
^e  less  complicated  nature  of  its  forms.  Although 
he  primary  elements  in  the  later  Persian  and  so- 
5allod  Median  cuneiform  were  the  same,  yet  their 
combination  and  the  value  of  the  letters  were  quite 
.iistinct.  The  latter,  indeed,  is  but  a  form  of  the 
Assyrian  Herodotus  terms  all  cuneiform  writing 
the  "Assyrian  writing"  (Herod,  iv.  87).  This 
character  may  have  l)een  derived  from  some  more 
ancient  form  of  hieroglyphic  writing;  but  if  so,  all 
traces  of  such  origin  have  disappeared.  The  As- 
»yrian  and  Babylonian  alphabet  (if  the  term  may 
}e  applied  to  above  200  signs)  is  of  the  most  com- 
plicated, imperfect,  and  arbitrary  na+ure  —  some 
jharacters  being  plionetic,  others  syllabic,  others 


empire,  and  from  which  the  Assyrians  derived  their 
civilization  and  the  greater  part  of  their  mythology. 
It  was  retained  for  sacred  purposes  by  the  conquer- 
ing race,  as  the  Latin  was  retained  after  the  fall  o{ 
the  Koman  Empire  in  the  Catholic  Church.  In 
fragments  of  vocabularies  discovered  in  the  reccrd- 
chami)er  at  Kouyunjik  words  in  the  two  languages 
are  placed  in  parallel  columns,  whilst  a  centre  col- 
umn contains  a  monographic  or  ideographic  sign 
representing  both.  A  large  number  of  Turanian 
words  or  roots  are  further  supposed  to  have  existed 
in  the  Assyrian  tongue,  and  tablets  apparently  in 
that  language  have  been  discovered  in  the  ruins. 
The  monumental  inscriptions  occur  on  detached 
stelae  and  obelisks,  of  which  there  are  .several  speci- 
mens in  the  British  INIuseum  from  the  As.syriau 
ruins,  and  one  in  the  Berlin  Museum  discovered  in 
the  island  of  Cyprus ;  on  the  colossal  human-headed 
lions  and  bulls,  upon  parts  not  occupied  by  sculp- 
ture, as  between  the  legs;  on  the  sculptured  slabs, 
genemlly  in  bands  between  two  bas-reliefs,  to  which 
they  seem  to  refer:  and,  as  in  Persia  and  Armenia, 
carved  on  the  face  of  rocks  in  the  hill-country.  At 
Nimroud  the  same  inscription  is  carved  on  nearly 
every  slab  in  the  N.  W.  palace,  and  jjenerally  re- 
peated on  the  back,  and  even  carried  across  tlw? 
sculptured  colossal  figures.  The  Assyrian  inscrip- 
tions usually  contain  the  chronicles  of  the  king  who 
built  or  restored  the  edifice  in  wliich  they  are  found, 
records  of  his  wars  and  expeditions  into  distant 
countries,  of  the  amount  of  tribute  and  spoil  taken 
from  conquered  tribes,  of  the  building  of  terr-plei 
and  palaces,  and  invocations  to  the  gods  of  Assyrijv 


deographi  3  —  the  same  chiracter  being  frequently  '  Frequently  every  stone  and  kiln-burnt  brick  used  ii 
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ft  huikiiii<^  licanj  the  name  and  titles  of  the  king, !  A  long  list  might  be  given  of  Biblical  nainei 
•n<i  generally  those  of  his  father  and  grandfather  occurring  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  (id.  626) 
we  addwi.  These  inscribed  bricks  are  of  the  great-  ,  'I'hose  of  three  Jewish  kings  have  been  read,  Jeht 
est  value  in  restoring  the  royal  dynasties.  The  |  son  of  Khnmri  (Omri),  on  the  black  obelisk  (Jehu 
longest  iiiscri[)tiori  on  stone,  that  from  the  N.  W. 
palace  of  Nineveh  containing  the  records  of  Sar- 
danapalus  II.,  has  325  lines,  that  on  the  black  ob- 
elisk has  210.  The  most  important  hitherto  dis- 
covered in  connection  with  Biblical  history,  is  that 
upon  a  pair  of  colossal  human-headed  bulls  from 
Kouyunjik,  now  iti  the  British  Museum,  containing 
the  records  of  Sennacherib,  and  describing,  amongst 
other  events,  his  wars  with  Hezekiah.  It  is  accom- 
panied by  a  series  of  bas-reliefs  believed  to  repre- 
sent the  siege  and  capture  of  Lachish  (Laciiish; 
Uysuti,  Nin.  and  Bab.  pp.  148-153) 


Impressions  of  the  Signets  of  the  Kings  of  Awyris  and 

Egypt.   (Original  size.) 


Sennacherib  on  his  Throne  before  Lachish. 


Jewish  Captives  from  l^achish  (Kouyuqjikj 


Part  of  Cartouche  of  Sabaco,  enlarged  firom  the  im- 
pression of  his  Signet. 

Layard,  Nin.  and  Bah.  p.  613),  Menahem  on  a  slab 
from  the  S.  W.  palace,  Nimroud,  now  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum  {id.  617),  and  Hezekiah  in  the  Kou- 
yunjik records.  The  most  important  inscribed  terra- 
cotta cylinders  are  —  those  from  Kalah  Shergliat, 
with  the  annals  of  a  king,  whose  name  is  believed 
to  read  Tiglath  Pileser,  not  the  same  mentioned  in 
the  2d  Book  of  Kings,  but  an  earlier  monarch, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  reigned  about  b.  c.  1110 
(I^wl.  Herod,  i.  457);  those  from  Khorsabad  con- 
taining the  annals  of  Sargon  ;  those  from  Kouyun- 
jik, especially  one  known  as  Bellino's  cylinder,  with 
the  chronicles  of  Sennacherib;  that  from  Nebbi 
Yunus  with  the  records  of  Essar- 
hafldon,  and  the  fragments  of 
three  cylinders  with  those  of  his 
son.  The  longest  inscription  ou 
a  cylinder  is  of  820  lines.  Such 
cylinders  and  inscribed  slabs 
were  generally  buried  beneath 
the  foundations  of  great  public 
buildings.  Many  fragments  of 
cylinders  and  a  vast  collection 
of  inscribed  clay  tablets,  many 
in  perlect  preservation,  and  some 
bearing  the  impressions  of  seals, 
were  discovered  in  a  chamber  at 
Kouyunjik,  and  are  now  depos- 
ited in  the  British  Museum. 
They  appear  to  include  historica. 
documents,  vocabularies,  astro 
noinical  and  other  calculations 
calendars,  directions  for  the  per 
formance  of  religious  ceremo 
nies,  lists  of  the  gods,  theii  al 
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iributes,  and  the  days  appointed  for  their  worship, 
descriptions  of  countries,  lists  of  animals,  grants 
of  lands,  etc.,  etc.  In  this  chamber  was  also  found 
the  piece  of  clay  bearing  the  seal  of  the  Egyptian 
king,  So  or  Sabaco,  and  that  of  an  Assyrian  mon- 
arch, either  Sennacherib  or  his  son,  probably  affixed 
to  a  treaty  between  the  two,  which  having  been 
writter;  on  parchment  or  papyrus,  had  entirely 
perished  (Layard,  Nin.  and  Bab.  p.  156). 

The  most  important  results  may  be  expected 
when  inscriptions  so  numerous  and  so  varied  in 
character  are  deciphered.  A  list  of  nineteen  or 
twenty  kings  can  already  be  compiled,  and  the 
annals  of  the  greater  number  of  them  will  prob- 
ably be  restored  to  the  lost  history  of  one  of  the 
most  powerful  empires  of  the  ancient  world,  and 
of  one  which  appears  to  have  exercised  perhaps 
greater  influence  than  any  other  upon  the  subse- 
quent condition  and  development  of  civilized  man. 
[Assyria.] 

The  only  race  now  found  near  the  ruins  of  Nine- 
veh or  in  Assyria  which  may  have  any  claim  to  be 
considered  descendants  from  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  the  country  are  the  so-called  Chaldsean  or  Nes- 
torian  tribes,  inhabiting  the  mountains  of  Kur- 
distan, the  plains  round  the  lake  of  Ooroomiyah  in 
Persia,  and  a  few  villages  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Mosul.  They  still  speak  a  Semitic  dialect,  almost 
identical  with  the  Chaldee  of  the  books  of  Daniel 
and  Ezra.  A  resemblance,  which  may  be  but 
fancif'il,  has  been  traced  between  them  and  the 
representations  of  the  Assyrians  in  the  bas-reliefs. 
Their  physical  characteristics  at  any  rate  seem  to 
mark  them  as  of  the  same  race.  The  inhabitants 
of  this  part  of  Asia  have  been  exposed  perhaps 
more  than  those  of  any  other  country  in  the  world 
to  the  devastating  inroads  of  stranger  hordes. 
Conquering  tribes  of  Arabs  and  of  Tartars  have 
more  than  once  well-nigh  exterminated  the  popu- 
lation which  they  found  there,  and  have  occupied 
their  places.  The  few  survivors  from  these  terrible 
massacres  have  taken  refuge  in  the  mountain  fast- 
nesses, where  they  may  still  linger.  A  curse  seems 
to  hang  over  a  land  naturally  rich  and  fertile,  and 
capable  of  sustaining  a  vast  number  of  human 
beings.  Those  who  now  inhabit  it  are  yearly 
diminishing,  and  there  seems  no  prospect  tliat  for 
generations  to  come  this  once-favored  country 
should  remain  other  than  a  wilderness. 

(Layard's  Nineveh  and  its  Remains  ;  Nineveh 
and  Bnhylun;  and  Monuments  of  Nineveh .,  1st 
and  2d  series;  Botta's  Monumens  de  Ninive ; 
Fergusson,  Pcdaces  of  Nineveh  and  Persepolis 
Restored;  Vaux's  Nineveh  and  Persepolis.) 

A.  H.  L. 

*  We  referred  under  Nahitm  to  some  of  the 
writers  on  the  history  and  fall  of  Nineveh.  We 
add  here  the  names  of  a  few  others  who  treat  of  this 
Bulyect,  relying  in  part  on  Dr.  Kleinert's  catalogue 
mentioned  under  the  above  head.  (t.  F.  Grote- 
fend,  Utber  Anlige  u.  Zerstorunr/  der  Gebdude 
Nimrud  (1851).  J.  Brandis,  Uebe'^  di-n  hist, 
^"winn  aus  der  Kntzifferung  der  Assyr.  In- 
Khriften  (1853).  (Jumpach,  Abriss  der  Assy- 
'isch-babyl.  (leschichte.  J.  Olshausen,  P'^iifung 
U€S  Chiraciers  der  in  den  Assyr.  Inschrifien 
simit.  Sprnc/ie.  V.  A.  and  O.  Strauss,  Liindtr  u. 
Statten  der  lied.  Schrift.  §  8f)l,  p.  328  (1855).  F. 
Spiegel,  "Ninive"  in  Herzog's  Real-Encyk.  x. 
361-381  (1858),  and  a  supplementary  article,  under 
ihe  same  title,  xx.  219-235  (1866).  J.  Oppert, 
Chiowihgie   des   Assyriens    et   BabylonieTis.     F. 
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Fresnel,  Expedition  Scientifique  en  Mesopotamia^ 
publiee  par  J.  Oppert  (1858).  lionomi,  Ninevek 
and  its  Palaces  (1852),  founded  on  Botta  and 
Layard.  W.  K.  Loftus,  Travels  and  Researchei 
in  Chfddcea  and  Smtana  (1858).  Dr.  Busey  on 
Jonah,  Minoi'  Prophets,  with  a  Commentary,  Part 
iii.  (1861).  Dr.  Spiegel  speaks  in  his  second 
article  in  a  much  stronger  tone  of  confidence  with 
regard  to  the  success  of  the  efforts  which  h  *ve 
been  made  to  read  the  Assyrian  inscripL'ons.  He 
declares  his  belief  that  the  deciphering  of  the 
Assyrian  alphabet  has  been  pursued  hitl^rto  on 
systematic  and  scientific  principles;  that  there  iM 
good  I'eason  to  hope  that  future  studies  will  over- 
come any  still  remaining  obstacles  to  a  more  per- 
fect interpretation,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  that  we 
may  confide  in  the  results  already  gained.  II 
would  be  premature  to  expect  this  view  to  b« 
universally  accepted  at  present. 

The  cabinet  of  Amherst  College  contains  som# 
interesting  antiquities  from  the  ruins  of  Nineveh 
and  Babylon.  They  are  such  as  several  mystif 
figures  of  Assyrian  deities  sculptured  on  alabaster 
slal)8,  taken  from  the  palace  of  Sardanapalus  (one 
of  them  eagle-headed,  and  supposed  to  be  th» 
NiSROCH  of  Scripture,  2  K.  xix.  37);  a  repre- 
sentation of  Sardanapalus,  armed  as  a  warrior,  and 
in  the  act  of  giving  thanks  for  victory,  with  in- 
scriptions which  record  his  exploits;  a  winged 
human-headed  lion;  Sennacherib  at  the  siege  of 
Lachish  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  9);«  a  fish-god,  the  head 
of  the  fish  forming  a  mitre  above  the  man;  a 
sphinx,  the  body  that  of  a  lion,  the  ftxce  beardless, 
surmounted  with  a  highly  ornamented  cap;  a 
winged  horse,  the  original  type  of  the  Greek 
Pegasus  J  a  gryphon,  the  body  that  of  a  lion,  with 
the  wings  and  head  of  an  eagle;  and  five  bricks 
bearing  inscriptions,  among  which  are  the  names 
and  titles  of  three  successive  kings.  "  All  the 
slabs  bear  inscriptions,  reading  from  left  to  right, 
which  are  precisely  identical,  and  refer  to  the  king 
who  built  the  palace.  They  are  written  in  the 
cuneiform  character,  which  was  the  monumental 
writing  of  the  Assyrians,  while  an  entirely  distinct 
form  was  used  for  private  documents  ■'  (see  Guide 
to  ihe  Public  Rooms  and  Cabinets  of  Amhersl 
College,  Amh.  1868).  H. 

NIN'EVITES  (Nivemrai;  [Tisch.  8th  ed- 
Nij/eueTrai :]  Ninevitce).  The  inhabitants  of  Nine- 
veh (Luke  xi.  30). 

NI'SAN.     [MoxTHS.] 

NIS'ROCH  (Tl'"ip3  [see  below  ] :  Mecreodx, 
Mai's  ed.  'EtrSpax?  Alex.  EvCpax  [Comp.  Neo- 
pdx]  in  2  K. ;  Naaapdx  [Alex.  Atrapaxl  i^i  Is.; 
Nesroch ).  The  proper  name  of  an  idol  of  Nine- 
veh, in  whose  temple  Sennacherib  was  vvorsliipping 
when  assassinated  by  his  sons,  Adnunnielech  and 
Sliarezer  (2  K.  xix.  37;  Is.  xxxvii.  38).  SeUen 
confesses  his  ignorajice  of  the  deity  denoted  by 
this  name  (de  Dis  Syris,  synt.  ii.  c.  10);  but 
Beyer,  in  his  Additamenta  (pp.  323-325)  has  col- 
lected several  conjectures.  Jarchi,  in  his  njte  on 
Is.  xxxvii.  38,  explains  Nisroch  as  "a  beam,  or 
plank,  of  Noah's  ark,"  from  the  analysis  which 
is   given  of   the  word    by    Rabbinical    expositor! 

:-f-lD3  =  Wm3  SnD3).     What  the  true  ety- 


«  *  See  the  plate  which  probably  repre.serits  thk 
siege  of  Ijachisti  as  depicted  on  the  nioiiiiineiics,  vol 
a.  p.  1579.  l» 
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nology  niiiy  be  is  extremely  doubtful.  If  the 
ttne.m  of  tbe  word  be  Sheniitic,  it  may  be  derived, 

as  (jesenins  suggests,  from  the  Heb.  "IK'S,  which 
is  in  Arab,  tiisr^  "  an  eagle,"  with  the  termination 
dch  or  ('why  which  is  intensive  in  Persian,"  so  that 
Nisroch  would  signify  "the  great  eagle"  (conip. 
Akiocii).  But  it  must  be  confessed  that  this 
explanation  is  far  from  satisfactory.  It  is  adopted, 
however,  by  Mr.  Layard,  wlio  identifies  with  Nis- 
roch the  eagle-headed  human  figure,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  prominent  on  the  earliest  Assyrian 
mouuinents,  and  is  always  represented  as  contend- 
ing with  and  conquering  tlie  lion  or  the  bull 
(Nineveh,  ii.  458,  459).  In  another  passage  he 
endeavors  to  reconcile  the  fact  that  Asshur  was  the 
supreme  god  of  the  Assyrians,  as  far  as  can  be 
determined  from  the  inscriptions,  with  the  appear 
ance  of  the  name  Nisroch  as  that  of  the  chief  god 
of  Nineveh,  by  supposing  that  Sennacherib  may 
have  been  slain  in  the  temple  of  Asshur,  and  that 
the  Hebrews,  seeing  everywhere  the  eagle-headed 
figure,  "may  have  believed  it  to  be  that  of  the 
peculiar  god  of  the  Assyrians,  to  whom  they  con- 
sequently gave  a  name  denoting  an  eagle  "  {Nln. 
and  Bib.  p.  637,  note).  Other  explanations,  based 
upon  the  same  etymology,  have  been  gi\  en ;  such 
as  that  suggested  by  Beyer  (AddiL  p.  324),  that 
Nisroch  denotes  "Noah's  eagle,"  that  is  "Noah's 
bird,"  that  is  "Noah's  dove,"  the  dove  being  an 
object  of  worship  among  the  Assyrians  (Lucian, 
de  Jov.  trag.  c.  42);  or  that  mentioned  as  more 
probable  by  Winer  {Retdw.  s.  v.),  that  it  was  the 
constellation  Aquila,  the  eagle  being  in  the  Persian 
religion  a  symbol  of  Ormuzd.    Parkhurst,  deriving 

the  word    from   the  Chaldee  root    T|'^P,     seme 

(which  occurs  in  Dan.  vi.  in  the  form  S'^^'HO, 
^  T-    :  t' 

sarecayyd,  and  is  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "  presi- 
dents"), conjectures  that  Nisroch  may  be  the 
impersonation  of  the  solar  fire,  and  substantially 
identical  with  Molech  and  Milcom,  which  are  lx)th 
derived  from  a  root  similar  in  meaning  to  serac. 
Nothing,  however,  is  certain  with  regard  to  Nis- 
roch, except  that  these  conjectures,  one  and  all, 
are  very  little  to  be  depended  on.  Sir  H.  Rawlin- 
«on  says  that  Asshur  had  no  temple  at  Nineveh 
m  which  Sennacherib  could  have  been  worshipping 
(Kawlinson,  Herod,  i.  p.  590).  He  conjectures 
that  Nisroch  is  not  a  genuine  reading.  Josephus 
has  a  curious  variation.  He  says  {Ant.  x.  1,  §  5) 
that  Sennacherib  was  l)uried  in  his  own  temple 
called  Arasce  (eV  Tci5  i^icf  vacS  'ApaffKr}  Keyo/x- 
ivcfi).  W.  A.  W. 

NITRE  PO.^,  nether:  c\kos,  virpoV.  ni- 
irum.)  occurs  in  Prov.  xxv.  20,  "  As  he  that  take+h 
away  a  garment  in  cold  weather,  and  as  vinegar 
upon  nether,  so  is  he  that  singeth  songs  to  an 
heavy  heart; "  and  in  Jer.  ii.  22,  where  it  is  said 
of  sinful  Judah,  "  though  thou  wash  thee  with 
nzther  and  take  thee  much  borith  [Soap],  yet 
thine  iniquity  is  marked  before  me."  The  sub- 
stance denoted  is  not  that  which  we  now  under- 
stand by  the  term  nitre,  i.  e.  nitrate  of  potassa  — 
"saltpetre"  —  but  the  virpov  or  xirpov  of  the 
Greeks,  the  nitrum  of  the  Latins,  and  the  natron 
or  native  carbonate  of  soda  of  modern  chemistry. 
Much  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  the  nitrum 


«  So  he  says  in  his  Thesaur.,  but  in  his  Jesaia  (i. 
976)  he  ccrrectly  calls  it  a  diminutive. 
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of  the  ancients;  it  will  be  enough  to  refer  th< 
reader  to  Beckmann,  who  {History  of  Jnventumi 
ii.  482,  liohn's  ed.)  has  devoted  a  chapter  to  thi« 
subject,  and  to  the  authorities  mentioned  in  the 
notes.  It  is  uncertain  at  what  time  the  l^Jiglish 
term  nitre  first  came  to  be  u.sed  for  saltpetre,  but 
our  translators  no  doubt  understo'.u  thereby  the 
carbonate  of  soda,  for  nitre  is  so  used  by  Holland 
in  his  translation  of  Pliny  (xxxi.  10)  in  contra- 
distinction to  S'lltpetre,  which  he  gives  as  the 
marginal  explanation  of  nphronitrum. 

The  latter  part  of  the  paosage  in  Proverl»s  is 
well  explained  by  Shaw,  who  ^ays  {Trav.  ii.  387 }; 
"the  unsuital)leness  of  the  singing  of  songs  to  a 
heavy  heart  is  very  finely  compared  to  the  con- 
trariety there  is  between  vinegar  and  natron." 
This  is  far  preferable  to  the  explanation  given 
by  Michaelis  {De  Nitro  Hebroeor.  in  Conimentat. 
Societ.  Re(j.  prcelect.  i.  166 ;  and  Suppl.  Lex.  Ileb. 
p.  1704),  that  the  simile  alludes  to  the  unpleasant 
smell  arising  fium  the  admixture  of  the  acid  and 
alkali;  it  points  rather  to  the  extreme  mtntal 
agitation  produced  by  ill-timed  mirth,  the  (jrating 
against  the  feelings,  to  make  use  of  another  meta- 
phor. Natron  was  and  is  still  used  by  the 
Egyptians  for  washing  linen ;  the  value  of  soda  in 
this  respect  is  well  known ;  this  explains  Jer.  I.  c, 
"though  thou  wash  thee  with  soda,"  etc.  Hassel- 
quist  {Trav.  p.  275)  says  that  natron  is  dug  out 
of  a  pit  or  mine  near  Mantura  in  Egypt,  and  is 
nuxed  with  lime.stone  and  is  of  a  whitish-brown 
color.  The  Egyptians  use  it,  (1)  to  put  into 
bread  instead  of  yeast,  (2)  instead  of  soap,  (3)  aa 
a  cure  for  the  toothaclie,  being  mixed  with  vine- 
gar. Compare  also  I'orskal  {Flor.  uEgyiii.  Arab. 
p.  xlvi.)  who  gives  its  Arabic  names,  atrun  or 
natrun. 

Natron  is  found  abundantly  in  the  well-known 
soda  lakes  of  Egypt  described  by  Pliny  (xxxi.  10), 
and  referred  to  by  Strabo  (xvii.  A  1155,  ed. 
Kramer),  which  are  situated  \\\  the  barren  valley 
of  Baiir-beUi-mn  (the  Waterless  Sea),  about  50 
miles  W.  of  Cairo;  the  natron  occurs  in  whitish 
or  yellowish  efflorescent  crusts,  or  in  beds  three  or 
four  feet  thick,  and  very  hard  (Volney,  Trav.  i. 
15),  which  in  the  winter  are  covered  with  water 
about  two  feet  deep;  during  the  other  nine  months 
of  the  year  the  lakes  are  dr}',  at  which  period  the 
natron  is  procured.  (See  Andr^ssi,  Memoire  sur 
la  Vallee  des  Lacs  de  Natron,  in  Afem.  sur 
VEf/ypte,  ii.  276,  &c. ;  BerthoUet,  Observat.  sur  le 
Natrwi,  ibid.  310;  Descript.  de  CJEgypie,  xxi. 
205.)  W.  II. 

NO.     [No-Amon.] 

NOADI'AH  (nn^S^  [whom  Jehovah 
m.eets']:  NcoaSia;  [Vat.  NojaSeta;  Alex.  Na>aSa:] 
Noadaia).  1.  A  T.evite,  son  of  Binnui,  who  with 
Meremoth,  Eleazar,  and  Jozabad,  weighed  the 
vessels  of  gold  and  silver  belonging  to  the  Temple 
which  were  brought  back  from  Babylon  (Ezr.  viii. 
33).  In  1  Esdr.  viii.  63,  he  is  called  "  Moeth  the 
son  of  Sabban." 

2.  ([NwaSm  ;  FA.  NoaSia:]  Noadia.)  Thf 
prophetess  Noadiah  joined  Sanballat  and  Tobiah 
in  their  attempt  to  intimidate  Nehemiah  while 
rebuilding  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  vi.  14) 
She  is  only  mentioned  in  Nehemiah's  denuncia 
tion  of  his  enemies,  and  is  n*"  prominent  in  thf 
narrative. 

NO' AH  (HD     [re«<,   Gles.  ;    or,  consolatkm 
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Fiiret]:  Nwe;  Joseph.  Ncieos:  ^oe),  the  tenth 
In  descant  from  Adam,  in  the  line  of  Seth,  was 
the  son  of  Lamech,  and  grandson  of  Methuselah. 
Of  his  father  Lamech  all  that  we  know  is  com- 
prised in  the  words  that  he  uttered  on  the  birth 
of  his  son,  words  the  more  significant  when  we 
contrast  them  with  the  saying  of  the  other  Lamech 
of  the  race  of  Cain,  which  have  also  been  preserved. 
The  one  exults  in  the  discovery  of  weapons  by 
which  he  may  defend  himself  in  case  of  need. 
The  other,  a  tiller  of  the  soil,  mourns  over  the 
curse  which  rests  on  the  ground,  seeing  in  it  evi- 
dently the  consequence  of  sin.  It  is  impossible  to 
mistake  the  religious  feeling  which  speaks  of  "  the 
ground  which  Jehovnh  hath  cursed."  Not  less 
evident  is  the  bitter  sense  of  weary  and  fruitless 
labor,  mingled  with  better  hopes  for  the  future. 
We  read  that  on  the  birth  of  a  son  "  he  called  his 
name  Noah,  saying,  This  shall  comfort  us,  for  our 
work  and  labor  of  our  hands,  because  of  (or  from) 
the  ground  which  .Jeliovah  hath  cursed."  Nothing 
can  be  more  exquisitely  true  and  natural  than  the 
way  in  which  the  old  man's  saddened  heart  turns 
fondly  to  his  son.  His  own  lot  had  been  cast  in 
ftvil  times;  "but  this,"  he  saj's,  "shall  comfort 
us."  One  hardly  knows  whether  the  sorrow  or 
the  hope  predominates.  Clearly  there  is  an  almost 
prophetic  feeling  in  the  name  which  he  gives  his 
son,  and  hence  some  Christian  writers  have  seen 
in  the  language  a  prophecy  of  the  Messiah,  and 
have  supposed  that  as  Eve  was  mistaken  on  the 
birth  of  Cain,  so  Lamech  in  like  manner  was  de- 
ceived in  his  hojie  of  Noah.  But  there  is  no 
reason  to  infer  fiom  the  language  of  the  narrative 
that  the  hopes  of  either  were  of  so  definite  a 
nature.  The  knowledge  of  a  personal  Deliverer 
was  not  vouchsafed  till  a  much  later  period. 

In  the  reason  which  Lamech  gives  for  calling  his 
son  Noah,  there  is  a  play  upon  the  name  which  it 
is  impossible  to  preserve  in  English.     He  called 

his  name  Noah  (HS,  Noach,  rest),  saying,  "  this 

same  shall  comfort  us  "  (^SpriD'!,  yenachamenu). 
[t  is  quite  plain  that  the  name  "rest,"  and  the 
verb  "comfort,"  are  of  different  roots;  and  we 
must  not  try  to  make  a  philologist  of  Lamech,  and 
&up}X)se  that  he  was  giving  an  accurate  derivation 
of  the  name  Noah.  He  merely  plays  upon  the 
name,  after  a  fashion  common  enough  in  all  ages 
and  countries. 

Of  Noah  himself  from  this  time  we  hear  noth- 
ing more  till  be  is  500  years  old,  when  it  is  said 
he  begat  three  sons,  Slieni,  Ham,  and  Japhet." 

Very  remarkable,  however,  is  the  gUmpse  which 
we  get  of  the  state  of  society  in  the  antediluvian 
world.  The  narrative  it  is  true  is  brief,  and  on 
many  points  obscure:  a  mystery  hangs  over  it 
which  we  cannot  penetrate.  But  some  few  facts  are 
elear.     The  wickedness  of  the  world  is  described 


"  In  marked  contrast  with  the  simplicity  and  sober- 
ness of  the  Biblical  narrative,  is  the  wonderful  story 
:old  of  Noah's  birth  in  the  Book  of  Enoch.  Lamech's 
wife,  it  is  said,  "  brought  forth  a  child,  the  *iesh  of 
which  was  white  as  snow  and  red  as  a  rose  "he  hair 
of  whoso  head  was  white  like  wool,  and  long  ;  and 
whose  eyes  were  beautiful.  When  he  opened  them  he 
Uluniinated  all  the  house  like  the  sun.  And  when  he 
Was  taken  from  the  hand  of  the  midwife,  opening  iilso 
-is  mouth,  he  spoke  to  the  Lord  ot  righteousness.'* 
uamech  is  terrified  at  the  prodigy,  and  goes  to  his  fa- 
iier  Mathusala    o.nd  tells  him  that  he  has  begotten  a 
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as  having  reached  a  desperate  pitch,  owing,  it  would 
seem,  in  a  great  measure  to  the  fusion  of  two  races 
which  had  hitiierto  been  distinct.  And  further  the 
marked  features  of  the  wickedness  of  the  age  were 
lust  and  brutal  outrage.  "  They  took  them  wives 
of  all  which  they  chose:"  and,  "the  earth  was" 
filled  with  violence."  "  The  earth  was  corrupt 
for  all  flesh  had  corrupted  his  way  upon  the  earth.'' 
So  far  the  picture  is  clear  and  vivid.  But  when  we 
come  to  examine  some  of  its  details,  we  are  left 
greatly  at  a  loss.     The  narrative  stands  thus: 

"  And  it  came  to  pass  when  men  (the  Adam) 
began  to  multiply  on  the  face  of  the  ground  and 
daughters  were  Ijorn  unto  them ;  then  the  song  ol 
God  (the  Elohim)  saw  the  daughters  of  men  (thf 
Adam)  that  they  were  fair,  and  they  took  to  th«iB 
wives  of  all  tiiat  they  chose.  And  Jehovah  said, 
My  spirit  shall  not  for  ever  rule  (or  be  humbled)  in 
men,  seeing  that  they  are  [or,  in  their  error  they 
are]  but  flesh,  and  their  days  shall  be  a  hundred 
and  twenty  years.  The  Nephilim  were  in  the  earth 
in  those  days ;  and  also  afterwards  when  the  sons 
of  God  (the  Elohim)  came  in  unto  the  daughters 
of  men  (the  Adam),  and  children  were  born  to 
them,  these  were  the  heroes  which  were  of  old,  men 
of  renown." 

Here  a  number  of  perplexing  questions  present 
themselves:  Who  were  the  sons  of  God?  Who 
the  daughters  of  men  V  Who  the  Nephilim  ?  What 
is  the  meaning  of  "  My  spirit  shall  not  always  rule, 
or  dwell,  or  be  humbled  in  men ;  "  and  of  the  words 
which  follow,  "  ]iut  their  days  shall  be  an  hundred 
and  twenty  jears ?  " 

We  will  briefly  review  the  principal  solutions 
which  have  been  given  of  these  ditBculties. 

a.  Sons  of  God  and  daughters  of  men. 

Three  diflTerent  interpretations  have  from  very 
early  times  been  given  of  this  most  singular  pas- 
sage. 

1.  The  "  sons  of  Elohim  "  were  explained  to 
mean  sons  of  princes,  or  men  of  high  rank  (as  in 
Bs.  Ixxxii.  6,  b'ne^E/jjon,  sons  of  the  Most  High) 
who  degraded  themselves  by  contracting  maniages 
with  "  the  daughters  of  men,"  i.  e.  with  women  of 
inferior  position.  This  interpretation  was  defended 
by  Bs.  xlix.  2,  where  "  sons  of  men,"  b'ne  addm, 
means  "  men  of  low  degree,"  as  opposed  t«  b'ne  ish, 
"  men  of  high  degree."  Here,  however,  the  oppo- 
sition is  with  b'ne  ha-Elohim,  and  not  with  b''ne  ish 
and  therefore  the  passages  are  not  parallel.  Thi 
is  the  interpretation  of  the  Targum  of  Onkelos, 
following  the  oldest  Balestinian  Kal>bala,  of  the 
later  Targum,  and  of  the  Samaritan  Vers.  So  alsc 
Symmachus,  Saadia,  and  the  Arabic  of  Erpenius, 
Aben  Ezra,  and  R.  Sol.  Isaaki.  In  recent  timrii 
this  view  has  been  elaborated  and  put  in  the  moat 
favorable  light  by  Schiller  {Werke,  x.  401,  &c.): 
but  it  has  been  entirely  abandoned  by  every  modem 
commentator  of  any  note. 


son  who  is  unlik?  other  children.  On  hearing  the  story, 
Mathusala  proceeds,  at  Lamech's  entreaty,  to  consult 
Enoch,  ''  whose  residence  is  with  the  angels."  Eaoch 
explains  that,  in  the  days  of  his  father  Jared,  "  those 
who  were  from  heaven  disregarded  the  word  of  the 
Lord  .  .  .  laid  aside  their  class  and  intermingled  with 
women  ; "  that  consequently  a  deluge  was  to  be  sent 
upon  the  earth,  whereby  it  should  be  -'  washed  from 
all  corruption ;  "  that  Noah  and  his  children  should 
be  saved ;  and  that  his  posterity  shouM  beget  on  th« 
earth  giants,  not  spiritual,  but  carnal  {Book  oj  Hhp-A 
ch.  cv.  p.  161  ^). 
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2.  A  second  interpretation,  perhaps  not  less  an- 
cient, understands  by  tiie  "  sons  of  ICluliini,"  anjifels. 
So  sotie  MSS.  of  tlie  LXX.,  which  accordinji;  to 
Procopius  and  Anfi;ustine  {De  Civil.  Dei,  xv.  23), 
had  tlie  reudinf^  &yy€\oi  tov  &eov,  whilst  otliers 
had  viol  rov  0eou,  the  last  having  been  generally 
preferred  since  Cyril  and  Augustine;  so  .Jose|)h. 
An(.  i.  3;  I'hilo  De  (Jit/rifiHOus  (perhaps  Aquila, 
who  has  uiol  tov  Qeov,  of  which,  however,  Jerome 
says,  Deos  inttUit/ens  nnfjelos  sive  sanclos);  the 
Book  of  Enoch  as  quoted  by  Georgius  Syncellus 
in  his  Chronograph ia,  where  they  are  termed  o'l 
iyp-fjyopoi,  "the  watchers"  (as  in  Daniel);  the 
Book  of  Jubilees  (translated  by  Dillmann  from  the 
Ethiopic);  the  later  Jewish  Hagada,  whence  we 
have  the  story  of  the  fall  of  Shamchazai  and  Az- 
azel,"  given  by  Jellinek  in  the  Midrash  Abchir ; 
and  most  of  the  older  lathers  of  the  Church,  find- 
ing probably  in  their  Greek  MSS.  iyy^hoi  tov 
®eovi  as  Justin,  Tatian,  Athenagoras,  Clemens 
Alex.,  Tertullian,  and  Lactantius.  This  view,  how- 
ever, seemed  in  later  times  to  be  too  monstrous  to 
1*6  entertained.  K.  Sim.  b.  Jochai  anathematized 
/t.  Cyril  calls  it  uTOircitTaTou.  Theodoret  (  QtuesL 
in  Gen.)  declares  the  maintainers  of  it  to  have  lost 
their  senses,  ifji.^p6vTT]Toi  koX  ^-yav  iiKiOioi;  Phi- 
lastrius  numbers  it  among  heresies,  Chrysostom 
among  blasphemies.  Finally,  Calvin  says  of  it, 
"  Vetus  illud  commentum  de  angelorum  concubitu 
cum  mulieribus  sua  absurditate  abunde  refellitur, 
ac  miruhi  est  doctos  viros  tam  crassis  et  prodigiosis 
deliriis  fuisse  olim  fascinatos."  Notwithstanding 
all  which,  howe\er,  many  modern  German  commen- 
tators very  strenuously  assert  this  view.  They  rest 
their  argument  in  favor  of  it  mainly  on  these  two 
particulars:  first,  that  "sons  of  God  "  is  every 
where  else  in  the  0.  T.  a  name  of  the  angels;  and 
next,  that  St.  Jude  seems  to  lend  the  sanction  of 
his  authority  lo  this  interpretation.  With  regard 
to  the  first  of  these  reasons,  it  is  not  even  certain 
ihat  in  all  other  passages  of  Scripture  where 
"the  sons  of  God"  are  mentioned  angels  are 
meant.  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  so  to  under- 
stand the  designation  either  in  Ps.  xxix.  1  or 
Ixxxix.  6,  or  even  in  Job  i.,  ii.  In  any  of  these 
passages  it  might  mean  holy  men.  Job  xxxviii.  7, 
and  l)an.  iii.  25,  are  the  only  places  in  which  it 
certainly  means  angels.  The  argument  from  St. 
Jude  is  of  more  force;  for  he  does  compare  the  sin 
of  the  angels  to  that  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrha 
{tovtois  in  ver.  7  niust  refer  to  the  angels  men- 
tioned in  ver.  fi),  as  if  it  were  of  a  like  unnatural 
kind.  And  that  this  was  the  meaning  of  St.  Jude 
is  rendered  the  more  probable  when  we  recollect 
his  quotation  from  the  Book  of  Enoch  where  the 
same  view  is  taken.  Further,  that  the  angels  had 
the  power  of  assuming  a  corporeal  form  seems  clear 
from  many  parts  of  the  O.  T.  All  that  can  be 
urged  in  support  of  this  view  has  been  said  1)y  De- 
litzsch  in  his  Die  Genesis  ansf/elegt,  and  by  Kurtz, 
Gesck.  des  Alien  Bundes,  and  his  treatise,  Die  Ehen 
der  Sohne  Gottes.  And  it  must  be  confessed  that 
their  arguments  are  not  without  weight.  The  early 
jxistence  of  such  an  interpretation  seems  at  any 
rate  to  indicate  a  starting-point  for  the  heathen 


a  In  Beresh.  Rab.  in  Gen.  vi.  2,  this  Azazel  is  declared 
to  be  the  tutelary  deity  of  women's  ornaments  and 
paint,  and  is  identified  with  the  Azazel  in  Lev.  xvi.  8. 

b  Thomas  Aquin.  (pars  i.  qu.  51,  art.  3)  argues  that 
«  was  possible  for  angel*  to  bar*  children  by  mortal 
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mythologies.  The  fact,  too,  that  from  such  an  la 
tercourse  *'  the  mighty  men  "  were  born,  points  in 
the  same  direction.  The  (ireek  <'  heroes  "  were  soni 
of  the  gods;  ouk  oJaOa,  says  Plato  in  the  Cratylus, 
oTi  rifiidfoi  ol  Tjpwfs',  irdvTfs  Siiwov  yeySi/aaiw 
ipudfUTCS  -^  6ehs  di/i}Tr)s  rj  eur]To\  deas-  Even 
llosiod's  account  of  the  birth  of  the  giants,  mon- 
strous and  fantastic  as  it  is,  bears  tokens  of  having 
originated  in  the  same  belief.  In  like  manner  it 
may  be  remarked  that  the  stories  of  incubi  atd 
succnbi,  so  conmionly  believed  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  which  even  Heidegger  {Hist.  Sacr.  i.  289)  doea 
not  discredit,  had  reference  to  a  commerce  between 
demons  and  mortals  of  the  same  kind  as  that  nar- 
rated in  Genesis." 

Two  modern  poets,  Byron  (in  his  drama  of  Cain) 
and  Moore  (in  his  Loves  of  the  Anfjels).^  have  availed 
themselves  of  this  last  interpretation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  their  poems. 

3.  The  interpretation,  however,  which  is  now 
mo.st  generally  received,  is  that  which  understands 
by  "  the  sons  of  the  Elohim  "  the  family  and  de- 
scendants of  Seth,  and  by  "  the  daughters  of  man 
(Adam),"  the  women  of  the  family  of  Cain.  So 
the  Clementine  Recognitions  interpret  "  the  .sons 
of  the  Elohim  "  as  Homines  justi  qui  angelorum 
vixerant  vitam.  So  Ephrem,  and  the  Christian 
Adam- Book  of  the  East:  so  also,  Theodoret,  Chry- 
sostom, Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Jerome,  Augustine,  and 
others;  and  in  later  times  Luther,  Melancthon,  Cal- 
vin, and  a  whole  host  of  recent  commentators.  They 
all  suppose  that  whereas  the  two  lines  of  descent 
from  Adam  —  the  family  of  Seth  who  preserved 
their  faith  in  God,  and  the  family  of  Cain  who 
lived  only  for  this  world  —  had  hitherto  kept  dis- 
tinct, now  a  mingling  of  the  two  races  took  place 
which  resulted  in  the  thorough  corruption  of  the 
former,  who  falling  away,  plunged  into  the  deepest 
abyss  of  wickedness,  and  that  it,  was  this  universal 
corruption  which  provoked  the  jU|dgment  of  the 
Flood.c 

4.  A  fourth  interpretation  has  recently  been  ad- 
vanced and  maintained  with  considerable  ingenuity, 
by  the  author  of  the  Genesis  of  the  Earth  and 
Man.  He  understands  by  "  the  sons  of  the  Elo- 
him "  the  ''  servants  or  worshippers  oi false  gods  " 
[taking  liiohim  to  mean  not  God  but  gods],  whom 
he  supposes  to  have  belonged  to  a  distinct  pre- 
Adamite  race.  "  The  daughters  of  men,"  he  con- 
tends, should  be  rendered  "  the  daughters  of  Adam, 
or  the  Adamites,"  women,  that  is,  descended  from 
Adam.  These  last  had  hitherto  remained  true  In 
their  faith  and  worship,  but  were  now  perverted 
by  the  idolaters  who  intermarried  with  them.  But 
this  hypothesis  is  opposed  to  the  direct  statements 
in  the  early  chapters  of  Genesis,  which  plainly 
teach  the  descent  of  all  mankind  from  one  common 
source. 

Whichever  of  these  interpretations  we  adopt  (tne 
third  perhaps  is  the  most  probable),  one  thing  at 
least  is  clear,  that  the  writer  intends  to  describe  a 
fusion  of  races  hitherto  distinct,  and  to  connect 
with  this  two  other  facts:  the  one  that  the  off- 
spring of  these  mixed  marriages  were  men  remark- 
able for  strength  and  prowess  (which  is  only  in  ac- 
cordance with  what  has  often  been  observed  since, 
namely,  the  superiority  of  the  mixed  race  as  con> 
pared  with  either  of  the  parent  stocks);  the  other 

c  *  Dr.  Conant  supports  this  explanation  in  a  goo* 
note  on  Gen.  vi.  2  {Book  of  Genesis^  with  a  Revise* 
Version,  N.  Y.  1868).  H. 
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that  tlie  result  of  this  intercourse  was  the  thorough 
and  hopeless  corruption  of  both  families  alike. 

b.  But  who  were  theNephiliin?  It  should  be 
observed  that  they  are  not  spoken  of  (as  has  some- 
times been  assumed)  as  the  offspring  of  the  "  sons 
of  the  Elohim  "  and  "  the  daughters  of  men." 
The  sacred  writer  sa}s,  "  the  Nephilim  were  on  the 
earth  in  those  days,"  before  he  goes  on  to  speak 
of  the  children  of  the  mixed  marriages.  The  name, 
which  has  been  variously  explained,  only  occurs 
once  again  in  Num.  xiii.  33,  where  the  Nephilim 
ar*  said  to  have  ueen  one  of  the  Canaanitish 
triljea.  They  are  there  spoken  of  as  "  men  of 
great  stature,"  and  hence  probal)ly  the  rendering 
yiyavTfs  of  the  LXX.  and  "  the  giants  "  of  our 
A.  V.  But  tliere  is  nothing  in  the  word  itself  to 
justify  this  interpretation.  If  it  is  of  Hebrew 
origin  (which,  however,  may  be  doubted),  it  must 
mean  either  "  fallen,"  i.  e.  apostate  ones;  or  those 
who  '<  fall  upon  "  others,  violent  men,  plunderers, 
freebooters,  etc.  It  is  of  far  more  importance  to 
observe  that  if  the  Nephilim  of  Canaan  were  de- 
scendants of  the  Nephilim  in  Gen.  vi.  4,  we  have 
bere  a  very  strong  argument  for  the  non- universal- 
ity of  the  Deluge.     [Giants.] 

c.  In  consequence  of  the  grievous  and  hopeless 
wickedness  of  the  world  at  this  time,  God  resolves 
to  destroy  it.  "My  spirit,"  He  says,  "shall  not 
always  dwell"  (LXX.  Vulg.  Saad.),  or  "bear 
sway,"  in  man,  inasmuch  as  he  is  but  flesh.  The 
meaning  of  which  seems  to  be  that  whilst  God  had 
put  his  Spirit  in  man,  i.  e.  not  only  the  breath  of 
life,  but  a  spiritual  part  capable  of  recognizing, 
loving,  and  worshipping  Him,  man  had  so  much 
sunk  down  into  the  lowest  and  most  debasing  of 
fleshly  pleasures,  as  to  have  almost  extinguished 
the  higher  light  within  him ;  as  one  of  the  Fathers 
says:  anima  victa  Ubidine  ft  cnro :  the  soul  and 
spirit  became  transubstantiated  into  flesh.  Then 
follows:  "But  his  days  shall  be  a  hundred  and 
twenty  years,"  which  has  been  interpreted  by  some 
to  mean,  that  still  a  time  of  grace  shall  be  given 
for  repentance,  namely,  120  years  before  the  Flood 
shall  come;  and  by  others  that  the  duration  of 
human  life  should  in  future  be  limited  to  this  term 
of  years,  instead  of  extending  over  centuries  as 
before.  This  last  seems  the  most  natural  interpre- 
tation of  the  Hebrew  words.  Of  Noah's  life  durinti 
this  age  of  almost  universal  apostasy  we  are  told 
but  little.  It  is  merely  said,  that  he  was  a  right- 
eous man  and  perfect  in  his  generations  (i.  e. 
amongst  his  contemporaries),  and  that  he,  like 
Enoch,  walked  with  God.  This  last  expressive 
phrase  is  used  of  none  other  but  these  two  ordy. 
To  him  God  revealed  his  purpose  to  destroy  the 
world,  commanding  him  to  prepare  an  ark  for  the 
saving  of  his  house.  And  from  that  time  till 
the  day  came  for  him  to  enter  into  the  ark,  we  can 
hardly  doubt  that  he  was  engaged  in  active,  but  as 
it  proved  unavailing  efforts  to  win  those  about  him 
from  their  wickedness  and  unbelief.  Hence  St. 
l^cter  calls  him  "a  preacher  of  righteousness." 
Besides  this  we  are  merely  told  that  he  had  three 
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a  Egypf>$  Place,  etc.,  i.4S2. 

b  Knobel's  explanation  is  different.  By  the  words, 
"to  a  cubit  (or  within  a  cubit)  shalt  thou  finish  it 
above,"  he  understands  that,  the  window  being  in  the 
ride  of  the  ark,  a  space  of  a  cubit  was  to  be  left  be- 
twsen  the  top  of  the  window  and  the  overhanging  roof 
of  the  ark  which  Noah  removed  a*'^^er  the  flood  had 
«batcd  (viii.  13).  There  is,  however,  no  reason  to  con- 
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sons,  each  of  whom  had  married  a  wife;  that  he 
built  the  ark  in  accordance  with  Divine  direction; 
and  that  he  was  600  years  old  when  the  Flood 
came. 

Both  about  the  ark  and  the  Flood  so  many 
questions  have  been  raised,  that  we  must  consider 
each  of  these  separately. 

T/ie  Ark.  —  The  precise  meaning  of  the  He- 
brew word  (nmr],  Ubah)  is  uncertain.  The  word 
only  occurs  here  and  in  the  second  chapter  of  Ex- 
odus, where  it  is  used  of  the  little  papyrus  boat  in 
which  the  mother  of  Moses  entrusted  her  child  to 
the  Nile.  In  all  probability  it  is  to  the  Old  Egyp- 
tian that  we  are  to  look  for  its  original  form 

Bunsen,  in  his  vocabulary,"  gives  tbt,  "  a  chest," 
tpt,  "  a  boat,"  and  in  the  Copt.  Vers,  of  Ex.  ii.  3, 

5,  OHSS  is  the  rendering  of  tebau.  The  LXX. 
employ  two  different  words.  In  the  narrative  of 
the  Flood  they  use  ki^(i}t6s^  and  in  that  of  Moses 
04i9tsr,  or  according  to  some  MSS.  Stj/Stj.  The 
Book  of  "Wisdom  has  crxi^ia.'^  Berosus  and  Nicol, 
Damasc.  quoted  in  .Josephus,  ttXolou  and  \dpva^- 
The  last  is  also  found  in  Lucian,  Be  Dtd  Syr.  c. 
12.  In  the  Sibylline  Verses  the  ark  is  Sovpareov 
ScoiJ.a,  oIkos  and  ki^wt6s-  The  Targum  and  the 
Koran  have  each  respectively  given  the  Chaldee  and 
the  Arabic  form  of  the  Hebrew  word. 

This  "chest,"  or  "boat,"  was  to  be  made  of 
gopher  (i.  e.  cypress)  wood,  a  kind  of  timber  which 
both  for  its  lightness  and  its  durability  was  era- 
ployed  by  the  Phoenicians  for  building  their  vessels. 
Alexander  the  Great,  Arrian  tells  us  (vii.  19), 
made  use  of  it  for  the  same  purpose.  The  planks 
of  the  ark,  after  being  put  together,  were  to  be 
protected  by  a  coating  of  pitch,  or  rather  bitumen 

053,  LXX.  &(r(})a\Tos),  which  was  to  be  laid  on 
both  inside  and  outside,  as  the  most  effectual 
means  of  making  it  water-tight,  and  perhaps  also 
as  a  protection  against  the  attacks  of  marine  anir 
mals.  Next  to  the  material,  tlie  method  of  con- 
struction is  described.     The  ark  was  to  consist  oF 

a  number  of  "nests"  (D'^Si;),  or  small  compart^ 
ments,  with  a  view  no  doubt  to  the  convenient  dis- 
tribution of  the  different  animals  and  their  food: 
These  were  to  be  arranged  in  three  tiers,  one  abov«» 
another;  "with  lower,  second,  and  third  (stories) 
shalt  thou  make  it."  Means  were  also  to  be  pro- 
vided for  letting  light  into  the  ark.  In  the  A.  V. 
we  read,  "  A  window  shalt  thou  make  to  the  ark, 
and  in  a  cubit  shalt  thou  finish  it  above:  "  —  words 
which  it  must  be  confessed  convey  no  very  intelli- 
gible idea.  The  original,  however,  is  obscure,  and 
has  been  differently  interpreted.  What  the  "  win- 
dow," or  "light-hole  "  ("171!^,  isohnr)  was,  is  very 
puzzling.  It  was  to  be  at  the  top  of  the  ark  appar- 
ently. If  the  words  "  unto  a  cubit  (H^S'vS) 
shalt  thou  finish  it  a6ore,"  refer  to  the  window 
and  not  to  the  ark  itself,  they  seem  to  imply  that 
this  aperture,  or  skylight,  extended  to  the  breadth 
of  a  cubit  the  whole  length  of  the  roof.''     But  if 


elude,  as  he  does,  that  there  was  only  one  light.  The 
great  objection  to  supposing  that  the  window  was  in 
the  side  of  the  ark,  is  that  then  aT  great  part  of  the 
interior  must  have  been  left  in  darkness.  And  again 
we  are  told  (viii.  13),  that  when  the  Flood  abated  Noah 
removed  the  covering  of  the  ark,  to  look  about  him 
to  see  if  the  earth  were  dry.  This  would  have  beeo 
unnecessary  if  the   window  had  been    in    the   side 
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(to.  it  could  not  have  been  merely  an  open  slit,  for 
that  would  have  admitted  the  rain.  Are  we  then 
fo  suppose  tliat  some  transparent,  or  at  least  trans- 
hicent,  substance  was  employed?  It  would  almost 
seem  so  «  A  different  word  is  used  in  Gen.  viii.  G, 
where  it  is  said  that  Noah  opened  the  window  of 

the  ark.  There  the  word  is  pv  H  (challoii),  which 
frequently  occurs  elsewhere  in  the  same  sense.  Cer- 
tainly the  story  as  there  given  does  imply  a  trans- 
parent window  as  Saalschiitz  {Archaol.  i.  311)  has 
remarked.''  For  Noah  could  watch  the  motions  of 
the  birds  outside,  whilst  at  the  same  time  he  had  to 
open  the  window  in  order  to  take  them  in.  Sup- 
posing then  the  tsoliar  to  be,  as  we  have  said,  a 
skylight,  or  series  of  skylights  running  the  whole 
length  of  the  ark  (and  ^he  fem.  form  of  the  noun 
inclines  one  to  regard  it  as  a  collective  noun),  the 
challon  c  might  very  well  be  a  single  compartment 
of  the  larger  window,  which  could  be  opened  at 
will.  But  besides  the  window  there  was  to  be  a 
door.  This  was  to  be  placed  in  the  side  of  the  ark. 
"  The  door  must  have  been  of  some  size  to  admit 
the  larger  animals,  for  whose  ingress  it  was  mainly 
intended.  It  was  no  doubt  above  the  highest 
draught  mark  of  the  ark,  and  the  animals  ascended 
to  it  probably  by  a  sloping  embankment.  A  door 
in  the  side  is  not  more  difficult  to  understand  than 
the  port  holes  in  the  sides  of  our  vessels."  <* 

Of  the  shape  of  the  ark  nothing  is  said ;  but  its 
dimensions  are  given.  It  was  to  be  300  cubits  in 
length,  50  in  breadth,  and  30  in  height.  Supposing 
the  cubit  here  to  be  the  cubit  of  natural  measure- 
ment, reckoning  from  the  elbow  to  the  top  of  the 
middle  finger,  we  may  get  a  rough  approximation 
as  to  the  size  of  the  ark.  The  cubit,  so  measured 
(called  in  Deut.  iii.  11,  "the  cubit  of  a  man"), 
must  of  course,  at  first,  like  all  natural  measure- 
ments, have  been  inexact  and  fluctuating.  In  later 
times  no  doubt  the  Jews  had  a  standard  common 
cubit,  as  well  as  the  royal  cubit  and  sacred  cubit. 
We  shall  probably,  however,  be  near  enough  to  the 
mark  if  we  take  the  cubit  here  to  be  the  common 
cubit,  which   was  reckoned   (according  to  Mich., 
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"  Unto  a  cubit  shaft  thou  finish  it  above  "  can  hardly 
mean,  as  some  have  supposed,  that  the  roof  of  the 
ark  was  to  have  this  pitch  ;  for,  considering  that  the 
ark  was  to  be  50  cubits  in  breadth,  a  roof  of  a  cubit's 
pitch  would  have  been  almost  flat. 

«  Symm.  renders  the  word  Sia(f)ave^.  Theodoret  has 
merely  Ovpav  ;  Gr.  Venet.  (})(OTay<x)y6v  ;  Vulg.  fent-s- 
tram.  The  LXX.  translate,  strangely  enough,  ^^ri- 
(Tvva-ywv  TTOiijcrei?  ttjv  ki^ihtov.  The  root  of  the  word 
indicates  that  the  fsjhar  was  something  shining.  Hence 
probably  the  Talmudic  explanation,  that  God  told  Noah 
to  fix  precious  stones  in  the  ark,  that  they  might  give 
as  much  light  as  midday  (Sanh.  108  b). 

b  The  only  serious  objection  to  this  explanation  is 
the  supposed  improbability  of  any  substance  like  glass 
having  been  discovered  at  that  early  period  of  the 
world's  history.  But  we  must  not  forget  that  even 
according  to  the  Hebrew  chronology  the  world  had 
been  in  existence  1656  years  at  the  time  of  the  Flood, 
and  according  to  the  LXX.,  which  is  the  more  prob- 
ible,  2.262.  Vast  strides  must  have  been  made  in 
knowledge  and  civilization  in  such  a  lapse  of  time. 
Arts  and  sciences  may  have  reached  a  ripeness,  of 
whi/^h  the  record,  from  its  scantiness,  conveys  no  ad- 
equ;it«  conception.  The  destruction  caused  by  the 
Flood  must  have  obliterated  a  thousand  discoveries, 
\nd  left  men  to  recover  again  by  slow  and  patient  steps 
the  KTOund  they  had  lost. 


Jahn,  Gesen.  and  others)  as  equal  to  six  LimJ 
breadths,  the  hand-breadth  being  3^  inches.  Thii 
therefore  gives  21  inches  for  the  cubit.«  Accord- 
ingly the  ark  would  be  525  feet  in  length,  87  feet 
6  inches  in  breadth,  and  52  feet  6  inches  in  height. 
This  is  very  considerably  larger  than  the  largest 
British  man-of-war.  The  Great  Eastern,  however, 
is  both  longer  and  deeper  than  the  ark,  being  680 
feet  in  length  (691  on  deck),  83  in  breadth,  and  58 
in  depth.  Solomon's  Temple,  the  proportions  of 
which  are  given  in  1  K.  vi.  2,  was  the  same  height 
as  the  ark,  but  only  one-fifth  of  the  length,  and  less 
than  half  the  width. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  this  huge  structure 
was  only  intended  to  float  on  the  water,  and  was 
not  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word  a  ship.  It  had 
neither  mast,  sail,  nor  rudder;  it  was  in  fact  noth- 
ing but  an  enormous  floating  house,  or  oblong  box 
rather,  "  as  it  is  very  likely,"  says  Sir  W.  Kaleigh, 
"  that  the  ark  had  fuwJum  planum^  a  flat  buHom, 
and  not  raysed  in  form  of  a  ship,  with  a  sharpness 
forward,  to  cut  the  waves  for  the  better  speed." 
The  figure  which  is  commonly  given  to  it  by  paint- 
ers, there  can  be  no  doubt  is  wrong.  Two  objects 
only  were  aimed  at  in  its  construction :  the  one  was 
that  it  should  have  ample  stowage,  and  the  other 
that  it  should  be  able  to  keep  stead}  upon  the  water. 
It  was  never  intended  to  be  carried  to  ariy  great 
distance  from  the  place  where  it  was  originally 
built.  A  curious  proof  of  the  suitability  of  the 
ark  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended  was 
given  by  a  Dutch  merchant,  Peter  Jansen,  the 
Mennonite,  who  in  the  year  1604  had  a  ship  built  at 
Hoorn  of  the  same  proportions  (though  of  course 
not  of  the  same  size)  as  Noah's  ark.  It  was  120 
feet  long,  20  broad,  and  12  deep.  This  vessel, 
unsuitable  as  it  was  for  quick  voyages,  was  found 
remarkably  well  adapted  for  freightage./  It  was 
calculated  that  it  would  hold  a  third  more  lading 
than  other  vessels  without  requiring  more  hands  to 
work  it.  A  similar  experiment  is  also  said  to  have 
been  made  in  Denmark,  where,  according  to  Key- 
her,  several  vessels  called  "  fleuten  "  or  floats  were 
built  after  the  model  of  the  ark. 


c  A  different  word  from  either  of  these  is  used  in 

vii.  11  of  the  windows  of  heaven,  nSH^?    ^driibbOth 

(from  i'^S,  "  to  interweave  ";,  lit.  "  net-works  "  or 
"gratings''  (Ges.  Thes.  in  v.). 

d  Kitto,  Bible  Illustrations,  Antedilitviavs,  etc,  p. 
142.  The  Jewish  notion  was  that  the  ark  was  entered 
by  means  of  a  ladder.  On  the  steps  of  this  ladder,  the 
story  goes,  Og,  king  of  Bashan,  was  sitting  when  the 
Flood  came  :  and  on  his  pledging  himself  to  Noah  ant! 
his  sons  to  be  their  slave  forever,  he  was  Hiiftcred  tc 
remain  there,  and  Noah  gave  him  his  food  each  Jay 
out  of  a  hole  in  the  ark  (Pirke  R.  Eliezer). 

e  See  Winer,  Realw.  "  Elle.  '  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
in  his  History  of  the  Wo-^UI,  reckons  the  cubit  at  18 
inches.  Dr.  Kitto  calls  this  a  safe  way  of  estimating 
the  cubit  in  Scripture,  but  gives  it  himself  as  =  21.888 
inches.  For  this  inconsistency  he  is  taken  to  tjisk  by 
Hugh  Miller,  who  adopts  the  measurement  cf  Sir  W 
Raleigh. 

/  Augustine  {Be  Civ.  D.  lib.  xv.)  long  ago  discoT- 
ered  another  excellence  in  the  prr  portions  of  the  ark  ; 
and  that  is,  that  they  were  the  same  as  the  propor- 
tions of  the  perfect  human  figure  the  length  of  which 
from  the  sole  to  the  crown  is  *ix  times  the  width 
across  the  chest,  and  ten  times  the  depth  of  the  re- 
cumbent figure  measured  in  b  nght  'ine  from  tb« 
ground. 
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Afler  liaving  given  Noah  the  necessary  instruc- 
tions for  the  huilding  of  the  ark,  God  tehs  him  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  designed  Now  for  the 
fii-st  time  we  hear  how  the  threatened  destruction 
was  to  be  acconiphshed,  as  well  as  the  provision 
which  was  to  be  made  for  tlie  repeopling  of  the 
earth  witli  its  various  tribes  of  animals.  The  earth 
is  to  be  destroyed  by  water.     "  And  I,  behold  I  do 

bring  the  flood  (7^SlSn)  —  waters  upon  the 
earth  —  to  destroy  all  flesh  wherein  is  the  breath 
of  life  .  .  .  but  I  will  establish  my  covenant  with 
thee,  etc."  (vi.  17,  18).  The  inmates  of  the  ark 
are  then  specified.  They  are  to  be  Noah  and  his 
wife,  and  his  three  sons  with  their  wives :  whence 
it  is  plain  that  he  and  his  family  had  not  yielded 
to  the  prevailing  custom  of  polygamy.  Noah  is 
alsT  to  take  a  pair  of  each  kind  of  animal  into  the 
ark  with  him  that    he  may  preserve  them  alive; 

birds,  domestic  animals  (n^SnS),"  and  creeping 
things  are  particularly  mentioned.  He  is  to  pro- 
vide for  the  wants  of  each  of  these  stores  *'  of  every 
kind  of  food  that  is  eaten."  It  is  added,  "  Thus 
did  Noah;  according  to  all  that  God  (Elohira) 
commanded  him,  so  did  he." 

A  remarkable  addition  to  these  directions  occurs 
in  the  following  chapter.  The  pairs  of  animals  are 
nov/  limited  to  one  of  unclean  animals,  whilst  of 
clean  animals  and  birds  (ver.  2)  Noah  is  to  take  to 
him  seven  pairs  (or  as  others  tliink,  seven  individ- 
uals, that  is  three  pairs  and  one  supeniumerary  male 
for  sacrifice).^  How  is  this  addition  to  be  accounted 
for?  May  we  not  suppose  that  we  have  here  traces 
of  a  separate  document  interwoven  by  a  later  writer 
with  the  former  history  ?  The  passage  indeed  has 
not,  to  all  appearance,  been  incorporated  intact,  but 
ihere  is  a  coloring  about  it  which  seems  to  indicate 
that  Moses,  or  whoever  put  the  Book  of  Genesis 
into  its  present  shape,  had  here  consulted  a  differ- 
ent narrative.  The  distinct  use  of  the  Divine 
names  in  the  same  phrase,  vi.  22,  and  vii.  5  —  in 
the  former  Elohim,  in  the  latter  Jehovah  —  sug- 
gests that  this  may  have  been  the  case.^  It  does 
not  follow,  however,  from  the  mention  of  clean 
and  unclean  animals  that  this  section  reflects  a 
Levitical  or  post-Mosaic  mind  and  handling. 
There  were  sacrifices  before  Moses,  and  why  may 
there  not  have  been  a  distinction  of  clean  and 
unclean  animals  ?  It  may  be  true  of  many  other 
things  besides  circumcision :  Moses  gave  it  you,  not 
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o  Only  tame  animals  of  the  larger  kinds  are  eZ' 
rressly  mentioned  (vi.  20)  ;  and  if  we  could  be  sure 
that  none  othei-s  were  taken,  the  difficulties  connected 
with  the  necessary  provision,  stowage,  etc.,  would  be 
materially  lessened.  It  may,  however,  be  urged  that 
In  the  first  instance  "  every  living  thing  of  all  flesh  " 
(vi.  19)  was  to  come  into  the  ark,  and  that  afterwards 
(vii.  14)  "  every  living  thing  "  is  spoken  of  not  as  m- 
cluding,  but  as  distinct  from  the  tame  cattle,  and  that 
consequently  the  inference  is  that  wild  animals  were 
meant. 

b  Calv.,  Ges.,  Tuch,  Baumg.,  and  Delitzsch,  under 
stand  seven  individuals  of  each  species.     Del.  argues 

that,  if  we  take  n^rit27  here  to  mean  seven  pairs,  we 

must  also  take  the  D"^DUl7  before  to  mean  two  pairs 
'and  Origen  does  so  take  it,  cont.  Cels.  iv.  41).  But 
jnthout  arguing,  with  Knobel,  that  the  repetition  of 
;,he  numeral  in  this  case,  and  not  in  the  other,  mai/ 
terhaps  be  designed  to  denote  that  here  pairs  are  to  be 
understood  at  any  rate  the  add.' '■ion  ''  male  and  his 
«male  "  renders  this  the  more  probable  interpretation. 
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because  it  was  of  Moses,  but  because  it  was  of  the 
fathers. 

Are  we  then  to  understand  that  Ncah  literally 
conveyed  a  pair  of  all  the  animals  of  the  world  into 
the  ark?  This  question  virtually  contains  in  it 
another,  namely,  whether  the  deluge  was  universal, 
or  only  partial?  If  it  was  only  partial,  then  of 
course  it  was  necessary  to  find  room  but  for  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  animals;  and  the 
dimensions  of  the  ark  are  ample  enough  for  the 
required  purpose.  The  argument  on  this  point  ha» 
already  been  so  well  stated  by  Hugh  Miller  in  his 
Testimony  of  the  Eocks,  that  we  need  do  little 
more  than  give  an  abstract  of  it  here.  After  say- 
ing that  it  had  for  ages  been  a  sort  of  stock 
problem  to  determine  whether  all  the  animals  in 
the  world  by  sevens,  and  by  pairs,  with  food  suflS- 
cient  to  serve  them  for  a  twelvemonth  could  have 
been  accommodated  in  the  given  space,  he  quotes 
Sir  W.  Raleigh's  calculation  on  the  subject.''  Sir 
Walter  proposed  to  allow  '*  for  eighty-nine  distinct 
species  of  beasts,  or  lest  any  should  be  omitted,  for 
a  hundred  several  kinds."  He  then  by  a  curious 
sort  of  estimate,  in  which  he  considers  "one  ele- 
phant as  equal  to  four  beeves,  one  lion  to  two 
wolves,"  and  so  on,  reckons  that  the  space  occupied 
by  the  different  animals  would  be  equivalent  to  the 
spaces  required  for  91  (or  say  120)  beeves,  four 
score  sheep,  and  three  score  and  four  wolves. 
"  All  these  two  hundred  and  eighty  beasts  «  might 
be  kept  in  one  story,  or  room  of  the  ark,  in  their 
several  cabins ;  their  meat  in  a  second ;  the  birds 
and  their  provision  in  a  third,  with  space  to  spare 
for  Noah  and  his  family,  and  all  their  necessaries." 
"  Such,"  says  Hugh  Miller,  '♦  was  the  calculation 
of  the  great  voyager  Raleigh,  a  man  who  had  a 
more  practical  acquaintance  with  sioumrje  than 
perhaps  any  of  the  other  writers  who  have  specu- 
lated on  the  capabilities  of  the  ark,  and  his  esti 
mate  seems  sober  and  judicious."  He  then  goes 
on  to  show  how  enormously  these  limits  are  ex- 
ceeded by  our  present  knowledge  of  the  extent 
of  the  animal  kingdom.  Buffbn  doubled  Raleigh's 
number  of  distinct  species.  During  the  last  thirty 
years  so  astonishing  has  been  the  progress  of  dis- 
covery, that  of  mammals  alone  there  have  been 
ascertained  to  exist  more  than  eight  times  the 
number  which  Buffbn  gives.  In  the  first  edition 
of  Johnston's  Physical  Alius  (1848),  one  thousand 
six  hundred  and  twenty-six  different  species  of 


c  It  is  remarkable,  moreover,  that  whilst  in  ver.  2 
it  is  said,  "  Of  every  clean  beast  thou  shalt  take  to  thee 
by  sevens,^^  in  vv.  8,  9,  it  is  said,  "  Of  clean  beasts, 
and  of  beasts  that  are  not  clean,"  etc.,  "  there  went  in 
two  and  two  unto  Noah  into  the  ark."  This  again 
looks  like  a  compilation  from  different  sources. 

d  The  earliest  statement  on  the  subject  I  have  met 
with  is  in  the  Pirke  R.  Eliezer,  where  it  is  said  that 
Noah  took  32  kinds  of  birds,  and  365  species  of  beasts, 
with  him  into  the  ark. 

e  Heidegger  in  like  manner  (Hist.  Sacr.  i.  518) 
thinks  he  is  very  liberal  in  allowing  300  kinds  of  ani- 
mals to  have  been  taken  into  the  ark,  and  considers 
that  this  would  give  50  cubits  of  solid  contents  for 
each  kind  of  animal.  He  then  subjoins  the  far  more 
elaborate  and  really  very  curious  computation  of  Joh. 
Temerarius  in  his  ChronoL  Dernonstr.,  who  reckons 
after  Sir  W.  Raleigh's  fashion,  but  enumerates  all  the 
different  species  of  known  animals  (amongst  which  be 
mentions  Pegasi,  Sphinxes,  and  Satyrs),  the  kind  and 
quantity  of  provision,  the  method  of  stowage,  e«o. 
See  Heiaegger,  as  above,  pp.  506,  507,  and  51*-621 
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mammals  are  enumerated ;  and  in  the  second  edi- 
tion (1856)  one  tliousand  six  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  species.  To  tliese  we  must  add  the  six 
thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-six  birds  of 
Lesson,  and  tlie  six  lunidred  and  fifty-seven  or 
(subtracting  the  sea-snakes,  and  perhaps  tlie  tur- 
tles) the  six  hundred  and  forty-two  reptiles  of 
Charles  Bonaparte. 

Take  the  case  of  the  denn  animals  alone,  of 
which  there  were  to  be  seven  introduced  into  the 
ark.  Admitting:,  for  argument  sake,  that  only 
seven  individuals,  and  not  seven  pairs,  were  intro- 
duced, the  number  of  these  alone,  as  now  known, 
is  sufficient  to  settle  the  question.  Mr.  Water- 
house,  in  the  year  1856,  estimated  the  oxen  at 
twenty  species;  the  sheep  at  twenty-seven  species; 
the  goats  at  twenty;  and  the  deer  at  fifty-one. 
"  In  short,  if,  excluding  the  lamas  and  the  musks 
as  doubtfully  ckan^  tried  by  the  Mosaic  test,  we 
but  add  to  the  sheep,  goats,  deer,  and  cattle,  the 
forty-eight  species  of  unequivocally  clean  antelopes, 
and  multiply  the  whole  by  seven,  we  shall  have  as 
the  result  a  sum  total  of  one  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-two  individuals,  a  number  more 
than  four  times  greater  than  that  for  which 
Raleigh  made  provision  in  the  ark."  It  would  be 
curious  to  ascertain  what  number  of  animals  could 
possibly  be  stowed,  together  with  sufficient  food 
to  last  for  a  twelvemonth,  on  board  the  Great 
Eastern. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  inadequate  size  of  the  ark 
to  contain  all,  or  anything  like  all,  the  progenitors 
of  our  existing  species  of  animals,  which  is  con- 
clusive against  a  universal  deluge."  Another  fact 
points  with  still  greater  force,  if  possible,  in  the 
same  direction,  and  that  is  the  manner  in  which 
we  now  find  these  animals  distributed  over  the 
earth's  surface.  "  Linnoeus  held,  early  in  the  last 
century,  that  all  creatures  which  now  inhabit  the 
globe  had  proceeded  originally  from  some  such 
common  centre  as  the  ark  might  have  furnished; 
but  no  zoologist  acquainted  with  the  distribution 
of  species  can  acquiesce  in  any  such  conclusion  now. 
We  now  know  that  every  great  continent  has  its 
own  peculiar  fauna;  that  the  original  centres  of 
distribution  must  have  been  not  one,  but  many; 
further,  that  the  areas  or  circles  around  these  cen- 
tres must  have  been  occupied  by  their  pristine 
animals  in  ages  long  anterior  to  that  of  the  Noa- 
chian  Deluge;  nay  that  in  even  the  latter  geologic 
ages  they  were  preceded  in  them  by  animals  of  the 
same  general  type."  Thus,  for  instance,  the  ani- 
mals of  South  America,  when  the  Spaniards  first 
penetrated  into  it,  were  found  to  be  totally  distinct 
from  those  of  Europe,  Asia,  or  Africa.  The  puma, 
the  jaguar,  the  tapir,  the  lama,  the  sloths,  the 
armadilloes,  the  opossums,  were  animals  which  had 
never  been  seen  elsewhere.  So  again  Australia 
has  a  whole  class  of  animals,  the  marsupials,  quite 
unknown  to  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  vari- 
ous species  of  kangaroo,  phascolomys,  dasyurus, 
and  perameles,  the  flying  phalangers,  and  other  no 
less  singular  creatures,  were  the  astonishment  of 
naturalists  when  this  continent  was  first  discov- 
ered. New  Zealand  likewise,  "  though  singularly 
devoid  of  indigenous  mammals  and  reptiles  .  .  . 
has  a  scarcely  less  remarkable  fauna  than  either 
Bf  these  great  continents.  It  consists  almost  ex 
elusively  of  birds,   some  of  them  so  ill  provided 

«  *  This  argument  against  the  universality  of  the 
;e  is  valid,  of  course,  only  against  tboee  who  deny 
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with  wings,  that,  like  the  vnka  of  the  natives,  they 
3an  only  run  along  the  ground."  And  what  it 
very  remarkable,  this  law  witli  regard  to  the  digtri 
bution  of  animals  does  not  date  merely  from  th« 
human  period.  We  find  the  gigantic  forms  ol 
those  different  species  which  during  the  later  ter- 
tiary epochs  preceded  or  accompanied  the  existing 
forms,  occupying  precisely  the  same  habitats.  In 
S.  America,  for  instance,  there  lived  then,  side  by 
side,  the  gigantic  sloth  (megatherium)  to  be  seen 
in  the  British  Museum,  and  the  smaller  animal  of 
the  same  species  which  has  survived  the  extinction 
of  the  larger.  Australia  in  like  manner  had  then 
its  gigantic  marsupials,  the  very  counterpart  in 
everything  but  in  size  of  the  existing  species. 
And  not  only  are  the  same  mammals  found  in  th« 
same  localities,  but  they  are  surrounded  in  every 
respect  by  the  same  circumstances,  and  exist  in 
company  with  the  same  birds,  the  same  insects, 
the  same  plants.  In  fact  so  stable  is  this  law  that, 
although  prior  to  the  pleistocene  period  we  find  a 
different  distribution  of  animals,  we  still  find  each 
separate  locality  distinguished  by  its  own  species 
both  of  fauna  and  of  flora,  and  we  find  these 
grouped  together  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
later  periods.  It  is  quite  plain,  then,  that  if  all 
the  animals  of  the  world  were  literally  gathered 
together  in  the  ark  and  so  saved  from  the  waterg 
of  a  universal  deluge,  this  could  only  have  beei 
eflfected  (even  supposing  there  was  space  for  then 
in  the  ark)  by  a  most  stupendous  miracle.  The 
sloth  and  the  armadillo  must  have  been  brought 
across  oceans  and  continents  from  their  South 
American  home,  the  kangaroo  from  his  Australian 
forests  and  prairies,  and  the  polar  bear  from  hia 
icebergs,  to  that  part  of  Armenia,  or  the  Euphrates 
Valley,  where  the  ark  was  built.  These  and  all 
the  other  animals  must  have  been  brought  in  per- 
fect subjection  to  Noah,  and  many  of  them  must 
have  been  taught  to  forget  their  native  ferocity  in 
order  to  prevent  their  attacking  one  another.  They 
must  then  further,  having  been  brought  by  super- 
natural means  from  the  regions  which  they  occu- 
pied, have  likewise  been  carried  back  to  the  same 
spots  by  supernatural  means,  care  having  moreover 
been  taken  that  no  trace  of  their  passage  to  and 
fro  should  be  left. 

But  the  narrative  does  not  compel  us  to  adopt 
so  tremendous  an  hypothesis.  We  shall  see  more 
clearly  when  we  come  to  consider  the  language 
used  with  regard  to  the  Flood  itself,  that  even 
that  language,  strong  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  does 
not  oblige  us  to  suppose  that  the  Deluge  was  uni- 
versal. But  neither  does  the  language  employed 
with  regard  to  the  animals  lead  to  this  conclu- 
sion. It  is  true  that  Noah  is  told  to  take  twc 
"of  every  living  thing  of  all  flesh,"  but  that  conic 
only  mean  two  of  every  animal  then  knoion  t« 
him,  unless  we  suppose  him  to  have  had  super- 
natural information  in  zoology  imparted  —  a  thing 
quite  incredible.  In  fact,  but  for  some  misconcep- 
tions as  to  the  meaning  of  certain  expressions,  nc 
one  would  ever  have  suspected  that  Noah's  knowl- 
edge, or  the  knowledge  of  the  writer  of  the  narra- 
tive, could  have  extended  beyond  a  very  limited 
portion  of  the  globe. 

Again,  how  were  the  carnivorous  animals  sup- 
plied with  food  during  their  twelve  months'  abodi 
in  the  ark  ?     This  would  have  been  diflScult  evei 


the    propagation   of   "existing   speciea"   frc»n    th^ 
genera  or  types.  U,. 
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jbr  the  Aery  limited  number  of  wild  animals  in 
Noah's  immediate  neighborhood.  For  the  very 
jirge  numbers  which  the  theory  of  a  universal 
I  )eluge  supposes,  it  would  have  been  quite  impos- 
gible,  unless  again  we  have  recourse  to  miracle, 
and  either  maintain  that  they  were  miraculously 
supplied  with  food,  or  that  for  the  time  being  the 
naturs  of  their  teeth  and  stomach  was  changed,  so 
that  they  were  able  to  live  on  vegetables.  But 
these  hypotheses  are  so  extravagant,  and  so  utterly 
unsupported  by  the  narrative  itself,  that  they  may 
be  safely  dismissed  without  further  comment. 

The  Flood.  —  The  ark  was  finished,  and  all  its 
living  freight  was  gathered  into  it  as  in  a  place  of 
lafety.  Jehovah  shut  him  in,  says  the  chronicler, 
Bpeaking  of  Noah.  And  then  there  ensued  a 
Bolenm  pause  of  seven  days  before  the  threatened 
destruction  was  let  loose.  At  last  the  Flood  came; 
the  waters  were  upon  the  earth.  The  narrative 
is  vivid  and  forcible,  though  entirely  wanting  in 
that  sort  of  description  which  in  a  modern  his- 
torian or  poet  would  have  occupied  the  largest 
space.  We  see  nothing  of  the  death-struggle;  we 
hear  not  the  cry  of  despair;  we  are  not  called 
upon  to  witness  the  frantic  agony  of  husband  and 
wife,  and  parent  and  child,  as  they  fled  in  terror 
before  the  rising  waters.  Nor  is  a  word  said  of 
the  sadness  of  the  one  righteous  man  who,  safe 
himself,  looked  upon  the  destruction  which  he 
could  not  avert.  But  one  impression  is  left  upon 
the  mind  with  peculiar  vividness,  from  the  very 
simplicity  of  the  narrative,  and  it  is  that  of  utter 
desolation.  This  is  heightened  by  the  contrast  and 
repetition  of  two  ideas.  On  the  one  hand  we  are 
reminded  no  less  than  six  times  in  the  narrative 
VI  cc.  vi.,  vii.,  viii.,  who  the  tenants  of  the  ark 
were  (vi.  18-21,  vii.  1-3,  7-9,  13-16,  viii  16,  17, 
18,  19),  the  favored  and  rescued  few;  and  on  the 
Ither  hand  the  total  and  absolute  blotting  out  of 
everything  else  is  not  less  emphatically  dwelt  upon 
(vi.  13,  17,  vii.  4,  21-23).  This  evidently  designed 
lontrast  may  especially  be  traced  in  ch.  vii.  First, 
ire  read  in  ver.  6,  "  And  Noah  was  six  hundred 
rears  old  when  the  flood  came  —  waters  upon  the 
*arth."  Then  follows  an  account  of  Noah  and 
his  family  and  the  animals  entering  into  the  ark. 
Next,  verses  10-12  resume  the  subject  of  ver.  7 : 
"  And  it  came  to  pass  after  seven  days  that  the 
waters  of  tiie  flood  were  upon  the  earth.  In  the 
six  hundredth  year  of  Noah's  life,  in  the  second 
month,  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  the  month,  on 
the  self-same  day  were  all  the  fountains  of  the  great 
deep  broken  up,  and  the  windows  (or  flood-gates) 
of  heaven  were  opened.  And  the  rain  was  upon 
the  earth  forty  days  and  forty  nights."  Again 
the  narrative  returns  to  Noah  and  his  companions 
and  their  safety  in  the  ark  (vv.  13-16).  And 
then  in  ver.  17  the  words  of  ver.  12  are  resumed, 
and  from  thence  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  a  very 
fimple  but  very  powerful  and  impressive  descrip- 
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a  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  this  reckoning  of  time 
was  made,  and  whether  a  lunar  or  solar  year  is  meant. 
Iluch  ingenuity  has  been  expended  on  this  question 
'see  Delitzsch's  Comment.)^  but  with  no  satisfactory 
lesults. 

b  The  raven  was  supposed  to  foretell  changes  in  the 
weather  both  by  its  flight  and  its  cry  (Lilian,  H.  A, 
vii.  7  ;  Virg.  Gcorg.  i.  382,  410).  According  to  Jewish  tra- 
iition,  the  raven  was  preserved  in  the  ark  in  order  to 
t>e  the  progenitor  of  the  birds  which  afterwards  fed 
tt^^  by  the  brook  Cherith. 


tion  is  given  of  the  appalling  catastrophe :  "  Am* 
the  flood  was  forty  days  upon  the  earth:  and  the 
waters  increased  and  bare  up  the  ark,  and  it 
was  lift  up  from  oft'  the  earth.  And  the  waters 
prevailed  and  increased  exceedingly  upon  the 
earth :  and  the  ark  went  on  the  face  of  the  waters. 
And  the  waters  prevailed  very  exceedingly  upon 
the  earth,  and  all  the  high  mountains  which 
[were]  under  the  whole  heaven  were  covered. 
Fifteen  cubits  upwards  did  the  waters  prevail,  and 
the  mountains  were  covered.  And  all  flesh  died 
which  moveth  upon  the  earth,  of  fowl,  and  of  cat- 
tle, and  of  wild  beasts,  and  of  every  creeping  thing 
which  creepeth  upon  the  earth,  and  every  man. 
All  in  whose  nostrils  was  the  breath  of  life,  of  all 
that  was  in  the  dry  land,  died.  And  every  sub- 
stance which  was  on  the  face  of  the  ground  was 
blotted  out,  as  well  man  as  cattle  and  creeping 
thing  and  fowl  of  the  heaven:  they  were  blotted 
out  from  the  earth,  and  Noah  only  was  left,  and 
they  that  were  with  him  in  the  ark.  And  the 
waters  prevailed  on  the  earth  a  hundred  and  fifty 
days." 

The  waters  of  the  Flood  increased  for  a  period  of 
190  days  (40-|-150,  comparing  vii.  12  and  24). 
And  then  "  God  remembered  Noah,"  and  made  a 
wind  to  pass  over  the  earth,  so  that  the  waters 
were  assuaged.  The  ark  rested  on  the  seventeenth 
day  of  the  seventh  month  «  on  the  mountains  of 
Ararat.  After  this  the  waters  gradually  decreased 
till  the  first  day  of  the  tenth  month,  when  the  tops 
of  the  mountains  were  seen.  It  was  then  that 
Noah  sent  forth,  first,  the  raven,''  which  flew  hither 
and  thither,  resting  probably  on  the  mountain-tops, 
but  not  returning  to  the  ark ;  and  next,  after  an 
interval  of  seven  days  (cf.  viii.  10)  the  dove,  "to 
see  if  the  waters  were  abated  from  the  ground  " 
(^.  e.  the  lower  plain  country).  "  But  the  dove,'' 
it  is  beautifully  said,  "  found  no  rest  for  the  sole 
of  her  foot,  and  she  returned  unto  him  into  the 
ark."  After  waiting  for  another  seven  days  he 
again  sent  forth  the  dove,  which  returned  this  time 

with  a  fresh  (^*^tO)  olive-leaf  in  her  mouth,  a  sign 
that  the  waters  were  still  lower.*'  And  once  more, 
after  another  interval  of  seven  days,  he  sent  forth 
the  dove,  and  she  "returned  not  again  unto  him 
any  more,"  having  found  a  home  for  herself  upon 
the  earth.  No  picture  in  natural  history  was  ever 
drawn  with  more  exquisite  beauty  and  fidelity  than 
this:  it  is  admu-able  alike  for  its  poetry  and  its 
truth. 

On  reading  this  narrative  it  is  difficult,  it  must 
be  confessed,  to  reconcile  the  language  employed 
with  the  hypothesis  of  a  partial  deluge.  The 
difficulty  does  not  lie  in  the  largeness  of  most  of 
the  terms  used,  but  rather  in  the  precision  of  one 
single  expression.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
the  writer,  when  he  speaks  of  "  all  flesh,"  "  all 
in  whose  nostrils  was  the  breath  of  life,"  refers 


c  The  olive-tree  is  an  evergreen,  and  seems  to  have 
the  power  of  living  under  water,  according  to  Theo- 
phrastus  {Hist.  Plant,  iv.  8)  and  Pliny  {H.  N.  xiii. 
50),  who  mention  olive-trees  in  the  Red  Sea.  The 
olive  grows  in  Armenia,  but  only  in  the  valleys  on  the 
south  side  of  Ararat,  not  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountain. 
It  will  not  flourish  at  an  elevation  where  even  tht 
mulbe  ry,  walnut,  and  apricot  are  found  (BittSK 
Erdkunde.  x.  920). 
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only  to  his  own  locality.  This  sort  of  language  is 
couimon  enough  in  tl»e  Bible  when  only  a  small 
jyart  of  the  globe  is  intended.  Thus,  for  instance, 
it  is  said  that  "  nil  countries  came  into  Kgypt  to 
Joseph  to  buy  corn;"  and  that  "a  decree  went 
out  from  CtEsar  Augustus  that  all  the  world  sliould 
be  taxed."  In  these  and  many  similar  passages 
the  expressions  of  the  writer  are  obviously  not  to 
be  taken  in  an  exactly  literal  sense.  Even  the 
apparently  very  distinct  phrase  "  all  the  high  hills 
that  were  under  the  whole  heaven  were  covered  " 
may  be  matched  by  another  precisely  similar, 
where  it  is  said  that  God  would  put  the  fear  and 
the  dread  of  Israel  upon  evei-y  nation  under 
heaven.  It  requires  no  effort  to  see  that  such  lan- 
guage is  framed  with  a  kind  of  poetic  breadth.  The 
real  dilHculty  lies  in  the  connecting  of  this  state- 
ment with  the  district  in  which  Noah  is  supposed 
to  have  li\'ed,  and  the  assertion  that  the  waters 
prevailed  fifteen  cubits  upward.  If  the  Ararat  on 
which  the  ark  rested  be  the  present  mountain  of 
the  same  name,  the  highest  peak  of  which  is  more 
than  17,000  feet  above  the  sea  [Ararat],  it  would 
have  been  quite  impossible  for  this  to  have  been 
covered,  the  water  reaching  15  cubits,  i.  e.  26  feet 
above  it,  unless  the  whole  earth  were  submerged. 
The  author  of  the  Genesis  of  the  Earth,  etc.,  has 
ondeavored  to  escape  this  difficulty  by  shifting  the 
scene  of  the  catastrophe  to  the  low  country  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  (a  miraculous 
overflow  of  these  rivers  being  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  Deluge),  and  supposing  that  the  "  fifteen 
cubits  upward  "  are  to  be  reckoned,  not  from  the 
top  of  the  mountains,  but  from  the  surface  of  the 
plain.  By  *'  the  high  hills  "  he  thinks  may  be  meant 
only  slight  elevations,  called  "  high  "  because  they 
were  the  highest  parts  overfloM'ed.  But  fifteen 
cubits  is  only  a  little  more  than  twenty-six  feet, 
and  it  seems  absurd  to  suppose  that  such  trifling 
elevations  are  described  as  "  all  the  high  hills  under 
the  whole  heaven."  At  this  rate  the  ark  itself 
must  have  been  twice  the  height  of  the  highest 
moimtain.  The  plain  meaning  of  the  narrative  is, 
that  far  as  the  eye  could  sweep,  not  a  solitary  moun- 
tain reared  its  head  above  the  waste  of  waters.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  no  necessity  for  assuming 
that  the  ark  stranded  on  the  high  peaks  of  the 
mountain  now  called  Ararat,  or  even  that  that 
mountain  was  visible.  A  lower  mountain-range, 
such  as  the  Zagros  range  for  instance,  may  be  in- 
tended. And  in  the  absence  of  all  geographical 
certainty  in  the  matter  it  is  better  to  adopt  some 
such  explanation  of  the  difficulty.  Indeed  it  is  out 
of  the  question  to  imagine  that  the  ark  rested  on 
the  top  of  a  mountain  which  is  covered  for  4,000 
feet  from  the  summit  with  perpetual  snow,  and  the 
descent  from  which  woidd  have  been  a  very  serious 
.natter  both  to  men  and  other  animals.  The  local 
tradition,  according  to  which  fragments  of  the  ark 
are  still  believed  to  remain  on  the  summit,  can 
weigh  nothing  when  balanced  against  so  extreme  an 
improbability.  Assuming,  then,  that  the  Ararat 
here  mentioned  is  not  the  mountain  of  that  name 
in  Armenia,  we  may  also  assume  the  inundation  to 
tiave  been  partial,  and  may  suppose  it  to  have  ex- 
tended over  the  whole  valley  of  the  Euphrates,  and 
eastward  as  far  as  the  range  of  mountains  running 
Jown  to  the  Persian   Gulf,    or  further.      As  the 

5  In  a  valuable  paper   by  Mr.  Joseph    Prestwich 

•,rto«ntly  published  in  the  PliuosnphiraL  Transactions), 
\  S»  fuggested  that  in  all  probability  the  origin  of  man 
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inundation  is  said  to  have  been  caused  by  th« 
breaking  up  of  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep,  a. 
well  as  by  the  rain,  some  great  and  sudden  sub- 
sidence of  the  land  may  have  taken  place,  accon>. 
panied  by  an  inrush  of  the  waters  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  similar  to  what  occurred  in  the  Hunn  of 
Cntch,  on  the  easterrj  arm  of  the  Indug,  in  1819 
when  the  sea  flowed  in,  and  in  a  few  hours  con- 
verted a  tract  of  land,  '2,000  square  miles  in  area, 
into  an  inland  sea  or  lagoon  (see  the  account  of 
this  subsidence  of  the  Delta  of  the  Indus  iu  Lyell'i 
Principles  of  Geobyy,  pp.  460-63). 

It  has  sometimes  been  asserted  that  the  facts  of 
geology  are  conclusive  against  the  possibility  of  a 
universal  deluge.  Eornierly,  indeed,  the  existence 
of  shells  and  corals  at  the  top  of  high  moun- 
tains was  taken  to  be  no  less  conclusive  evidence  the 
other  way.  They  were  constantly  appealed  to  as 
a  proof  of  the  literal  truth  of  the  Scripture  narra- 
tive. And  so  troublesome  and  inconvenient  a  prool 
did  it  seem  to  Voltaire,  that  he  attempted  to  ac- 
count for  the  existence  of  fossil  shells  by  arguing 
that  either  they  were  those  of  fresh-water  lakes  and 
rivers  evaporated  during  dry  seasons,  or  of  land- 
snails  developed  in  unusual  abundance  during  wet 
ones;  or  that  they  were  shells  that  had  been  dropped 
from  the  hats  of  pilgrims  on  their  way  from  the 
Holy  Land  to  their  own  homes;  or  in  the  case  of 
the  ammonites,  that  they  were  petrified  reptiles. 
It  speaks  ill  for  the  state  of  science  that  such  argu- 
ments could  be  advanced,  on  the  one  side  for,  and 
on  the  other  against,  the  universality  of  the  Del- 
uge. And  this  is  the  more  extraordinary  —  and 
the  fact  shows  how  very  slowly,  where  prejudices 
stand  in  the  way,  the  soundest  reasoning  will  be 
listened  to  —  when  we  remember  that  so  early  as 
the  year  1517  an  Italian  named  Fracastoro  had  dem- 
onstrated the  untenableness  of  the  vulgar  belief 
which  associated  these  fossil  remains  with  the  Mo- 
saic Deluge.  "  That  inundation,"  he  observed, 
"  was  too  transient;  it  consisted  principally  of  flu- 
viatile  waters ;  and  if  it  had  transported  shells  to 
great  distances,  must  have  strewed  them  over  the 
surface,  not  buried  them  at  vast  depths  in  the  in- 
terior of  mountains.  .  .  .  But  the  clear  and  phil- 
osophical views  of  Fracastoro  were  disregarded,  and 
the  talent  and  argumentative  powers  of  the  learned 
were  doomed  for  three  centuries  to  be  wasted  in  the 
discussion  of  these  two  simple  and  preliminary 
questions:  first,  whether  fossil  remains  had  ever 
belonged  to  living  creatures;  and  secondly,  wheth- 
er, if  this  be  admitted,  all  the  phenomena  could  not 
be  explained  by  the  Deluge  of  Noah  "  Eyell,  Prin- 
ciples of  Geology,  T^.  20,  9th  ed.).  Even  within 
the  last  thirty  years  geologists,  like  Cuvier  and 
Buckland,  have  thought  that  the  svperfcial  depos- 
its might  be  referred  to  the  period  of  the  Noachian 
Flood.  Subsequent  investigation,  however,  showed 
that  if  the  received  chronology  were  even  approxi- 
mately correct,  this  was  out  of  the  question,  as 
these  deposits  must  have  taken  place  thousands  of 
years  before  the  time  of  Noah,  and  indeed  before 
the  creation  of  man.  Hence  the  geologic  diluvium 
is  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  historic. 
And  although,  singularly  enough,  the  latest  discov- 
eries give  some  support  to  the  opinion  that  man  may 
have  been  in  existence  during  the  formation  of  the 
drift,"  yet  even  then  that  formation  could  not  have 


will  have  to  be  thrown  back  into  a  greatly  earlier  an 
tiquity  than  that  usually  assigned  to  it,  but  the  pleis 
toceue  deposits  to  be  brought  down   to  a  much  moB» 
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rtsuhed  from  a  mere  tenrjporary  submersion  like 
that  of  the  Mosaic  Deluge,  but  must  have  been  the 
effect  of  causes  in  operation  forages.  So  far  then, 
it  is  clear,  there  is  no  evidence  now  on  the  earth's 
surface  in  favor  of  a  universal  Deluge. 

But  is  there  any  positive  geological  evidence 
against  it  ?  Hugh  Miller  and  other  geologists  have 
maintained  that  there  is.  They  appeal  to  the  fact 
that  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  such  as  Auvergne 
in  France,  and  along  the  flanks  of  ^Etna,  there  are 
cones  of  loose  scoriae  and  ashes  belonging  to  long 
extinct  volcanoes,  which  must  be  at  least  triple  the 
antiquity  of  the  Noachian  Deluge,  and  which  yet 
exhibit  no  traces  of  abrasion  by  the  action  of  water. 
The33  loose  cones,  they  argue,  must  have  oeen  swept 
away  had  the  water  of  the  Deluge  ever  reached 
them.  But  this  argument  is  by  no  means  con- 
clusive. The  heaps  of  scoriae  are,  we  have  been 
assured  by  careful  scientific  observers,  not  of  that 
luose  incoherent  kind  which  they  suppose.  And  it 
would  have  been  quite  possible  for  a  gradually  ad- 
vancing inundation  to  have  submerged  these,  and 
then  gradually  to  have  retired  without  leaving  any 
mark  of  its  action.  Indeed,  although  there  is  no 
proof  that  the  whole  world  ever  was  submerged  at 
one  time,  and  although,  arguing  from  the  observed 
facts  of  the  geological  cataclysms,  we  should  be  dis- 
posed to  regard  such  an  event  as  in  the  highest  de- 
gree improbable,  it  cannot,  on  geological  grounds 
alone,  be  pronounced  impossible.  The  water  of  the 
globe  is  to  the  land  in  the  proportion  of  three-fifths 
to  two -fifths.  There  already  existed  therefore,  in 
^he  different  seas  and  lakes,  water  sufficient  to  cover 
the  whole  earth.  And  the  whole  earth  might  have 
been  submerged  for  a  twelvemonth,  as  stated  in 
Genesis,  or  even  for  a  much  longer  period,  without 
any  trace  of  such  submersion  being  now  discernible. 

There  is,  however,  other  evidence  conclusive 
against  the  hypothesis  of  a  universal  deluge,  miracle 
apart.  "  The  first  effect  of  the  covering  of  the 
whole  globe  with  water  would  be  a  complete  change 
in  its  climate,  the  general  tendency  being  to  lower 
and  equalize  the  temperature  of  all  parts  of  its  sur- 
face. Pai'i  passu  with  this  process  .  .  .  would 
ensue  the  destruction  of  the  great  majority  of  ma- 
rine animals.  And  this  would  take  place,  partly  by 
reason  of  the  entire  change  in  climatal  conditions, 
too  sudden  and  general  to  be  escaped  by  migration; 
and,  in  still  greater  measure,  in  consequence  of  the 
sudden  change  in  the  depth  of  the  water.  Great 
multitudes  of  marine  animals  can  only  live  between 
tide-marks,  or  at  depths  less  than  fifty  fathoms; 
and  as  by  the  hypothesis  the  land  had  to  be  de- 
pressed many  thousands  of  feet  in  a  few  months, 
and  to  be  raised  again  with  equal  celerity,  it  follows 
that  the  animals  could  not  possibly  have  accommo- 
dated themselves  to  such  vast  and  rapid  changes. 
All  ths  littoral  animals,  therefore,  would  have  been 
killed.  The  race  of  acorn-shells  and  periwinkles 
would  have  been  exterminated,  and  all  the  coral- 
reefs  of  the  Pacific  would  at  once  have  been  con- 
verted into  dead  coral,  never  to  grow  again.  But  so 
far  is  this  from  being  the  case,  that  acorn-shells, 
periwinkles,  and  coral  still  survive,  and  there  is 
good  evidence  that  they  have  continued  to  exist 
jnd  flourish  for  many  thousands  of  years.  On  the 
ather  hand  Noah  was  not  directed  to  take  marine 
MiimaU  of  any  kind  into  the  ark,  nor  indeed  is  it 
IMy  to  see  how  they  could  have  been  preserved. 
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etcent  period,  geologically  speaking,  than   geologists 
MT«  hitherto  allowed. 


"Again,  had  the  whole  globe  been  submerged^ 
the  sea-water  covering  the  land  would  at  once  haw 
destroyed  every  fresh-water  fish,  moUusk,  and 
worm ;  and  as  none  of  these  were  taken  into  the 
ark,  the  several  species  would  have  become  extinct. 
Nothing  of  the  kind  has  occurred. 

"  Lastly,  such  experiments  as  have  been  made 
with  regard  to  the  action  of  sea-water  upon  terres- 
trial plants  leave  very  little  doubt  that  submergence 
in  sea-water  for  ten  or  eleven  months  would  have 
effectually  destroyed  not  only  the  great  majority  of 
the  plants,  but  their  seeds  as  well.  And  yet  it  is 
not  said  that  Noah  took  any  stock  of  plants  with 
him  into  the  ark,  or  that  the  animals  which  issued 
from  it  had  the  slightest  difficulty  in  obtaining  pas- 
ture.- 

"  There  are,  then,  it  must  be  confessed,  very 
strong  grounds  for  believing  that  no  universal 
deluge  ever  occurred.  Suppose  the  Flood,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  have  been  local:  suppose,  for  in- 
stance, the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  to  have  been 
submerged ;  and  then  the  necessity  for  preserving 
all  the  species  of  animals  disappears.  I'or,  in  the 
first  place,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  birds 
and  many  of  the  large  mammals  from  getting 
away;  and  in  the  next,  the  numl)er  of  species  pe- 
culiar to  that  geographical  area,  and  which  would 
be  absolutely  destroyed  by  its  being  flooded,  sup 
posing  they  could  not  escape,  is  insignificant." 

All  these  consideration-  point  with  overwhelming 
force  in  the  same  direction,  and  compel  us  to 
believe,  unless  we  suppose  that  a  stupendous  mira- 
cle was  wrought,  that  the  Flood  of  Noah  (like  othei 
deluges  of  which  we  read)  extended  only  over  a 
limited  area  of  the  globe. 

It  now  only  remains  to  notice  the  later  allusions 
to  the  catastrophe  occurring  in  the  Bible,  and  the 
traditions  of  it  preserved  in  other  nations  besides 
the  Jewish. 

The  word  specially  used  to  designate  the  Flood 

of  Noah  (^'IS^n  hammabbul)  occurs  in  only  one 
other  passage  of  Scripture,  Ps.  xxix.  10.  The  poet 
there  sings  of  the  Majesty  of  God  as  seen  in  the 
storm.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  heavy  rain 
accompanying  the  thunder  and  lightning  had  been 
such  as  to  swell  the  torrents,  and  perhaps  cause  a 
partial  iimndation.  This  carried  back  his  thoughtii 
to  the  Great  Flood  of  which  he  had  often  read, 
and  he  sang,  "  Jehovah  sat  as  king  at  the  Flood," 
and  looking  up  at  the  clear  face  of  the  sky,  and  on 
the  freshness  and  glory  of  nature  around  him,  he 
added,  "and  Jehovah  remahieth  a  king  forever." 
In  Is.  liv.  9,  the  Flood  is  spoken  of  as  "  the  waters 
of  Noah."  God  Himself  appeals  to  his  promise 
made  after  the  Flood  as  a  pledge  of  his  faithfulness 
to  Israel :  "  For  this  is  as  the  waters  of  Noah  unto 
Me :  for  as  I  have  sworn  that  the  waters  of  Noah 
should  no  more  go  over  the  earth ;  so  have  I  sworn 
that  I  would  not  be  wroth  with  thee  nor  rebuke 
thee." 

In  the  N.  T.  our  Lord  gives  the  sanction  of  his 
own  authority  to  the  historical  truth  of  the  narra- 
tive. Matt.  xxiv.  37  (cf.  Luke  xvii.  26),  declaring 
that  the  state  of  the  world  at  his  Second  Coming 
shall  be  such  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Noah.  St. 
Peter  speaks  of  the  "  long  suffering  of  God," 
which  "  waited  in  the  days  of  Noah  while  the  ark 
was  a  preparing,  wherein  few,  that  is,  eight  soula 
were  saved  by  water,"  and  sees  in  the  waters  of 
the  Flood  by  which  the  ark  was  borne  up  a  typ< 
of  Baptism,   by  which   the  Church   is  separated 
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:roni  the  world.  And  again,  in  his  Second  Epistle 
(ii.  u),  lie  cites  it  as  an  instance  of  the  right- 
eous judgment  of  (jod  who  spared  not  the  old 
world,  etc. 

The  traditions  of  many  nations  have  preserved 
the  memory  of  a  great  and  destructive  flood  from 
which  but  a  small  part  of  mankind  escaped.  It 
is  not  always  very  clear  whether  they  point  back 
to  a  common  centre,  whence  they  were  carried  by 
the  different  families  of  men  as  they  "wandered 
east  and  west,  or  whether  they  were  of  national 
growth,  and  embody  merely  records  of  catastro- 
phes, such  as  especially  in  mountainous  countries 
are  of  no  rare  occurrence.  In  some  instances  no 
doubt  the  resemblances  between  the  heathen  and 
the  Jewish  stories  are  so  striking  as  to  render  it 
morally  certain  that  the  former  were  borrowed 
from  the  latter.  We  find,  indeed,  a  mythological 
element,  the  absence  of  all  moral  purpose,  and  a 
national  and  local  coloring,  but,  discernible  amongst 
these,  undoubted  features  of  the  primitive  history. 
The  traditions  which  come  nearest  to  the  Biblical 
account  are  those  of  the  nations  of  Western  Asia. 
Foremost  amongst  these  is  the  Chaldsean.  It  is 
preserved  in  a  Fragment  of  Berosus,  and  is  as 
follows :  "  After  tlie  death  of  Ardates,  his  son 
Xisuthrus  reigned  eighteen  sari.  In  his  time  hap- 
pened a  great  Deluge ;  the  history  of  which  is  thus 
described.  The  Deity  Kronos  appeared  to  him  in 
a  vision,  and  warned  him  that  on  the  15th  day  of 
the  month  Daesius  there  would  be  a  flood  by  which 
mankind  would  be  destroyed.  He  therefore  en- 
joined him  to  write  a  history  of  the  beginning, 
course,  and  end  of  all  things;  and  to  bury  it  in 
the  City  of  the  Sun  at  Sippara :  and  to  build  a 
vessel  {(TKOLcpos),  aud  to  take  with  him  into  it  his 
friends  and  relations;  and  to  put  on  board  footl 
and  drink,  together  with  different  animals,  birds, 
and  quadrupeds ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  made  all 
arrangements,  to  commit  himself  to  the  deep. 
Having  asked  the  Deity  whither  he  was  to  sail? 
he  was  answered,  '  To  the  gods,  after  having  offered 
a  prayer  for  the  good  of  mankind.'  Whereupon, 
not  being  disobedient  (to  the  heavenly  vision),  he 
Vuilt  a  vessel  five  stadia  in  length,  and  two  in 
readth.  Into  this  he  put  everything  which  he 
had  prepared,  and  embarked  in  it  his  wife,  his 
children,  and  his  personal  friends.  After  the  flood 
had  been  upon  the  e;u-th  ami  was  in  time  abated, 
Xisuthrus  sent  out  some  birds  from  the  vessel, 
which  not  finding  any  food,  nor  any  place  where 
they  could  rest,  returned  thither.  After  an  inter- 
val of  some  days  Xisuthrus  sent  out  the  birds  a 
second  time,  and  now  they  returned  to  the  ship 
with  mud  on  their  feet.  A  third  time  he  repeated 
the  experiuient  and  then  they  returned  no  more: 
whence  Xisuthrus  Judged  that  the  earth  was  visible 
\bove  the  waters;  and  accordingly  he  made  an 
:)pening  in  the  vessel  (?),  and  seeing  that  it  was 
stranded  upon  the  site  of  a  certain  mountain,  he 
quitted  it  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  and  the 
jiiot.  Having  then  paid  his  adoration  to  the  earth, 
Mid  having  built  an  altar  and  oftered  sacrifices  to 
the  gods,  he,  together  with  those  who  had  left  the 
vessel  with  him,  disappeared.  Those  who  had 
remained  behind,  when  they  found  that  Xisuthrus 
and  his  companions  did  not  return,  in  their  turn 
left  tne  vessel  and  began  to  look  for  him,  calling 
bim  by  his  name.  Him  they  savv  no  more,  but  a 
foice  came  to  them  from  heaven,  bidding  them  lead 
pious  lives,  and  so  join  him  who  was  gone  to  live 
with  the  gads;  and  further  informing  them  that 
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his  wife,  his  daughter,  and  the  pilot  had  shared  tb« 
same  honor.  It  told  them,  moreover,  that  they 
should  return  to  Babylon,  and  how  it  was  ordained 
that  they  should  take  up  the  writings  that  had 
been  buried  in  Sippara  and  impart  them  to  man- 
kind, and  that  the  country  where  they  then  were 
was  the  land  of  Armenia.  The  rest  having  heard 
these  words,  offered  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  and 
taking  a  circuit  journeyed  to  Babylon.  The  vessel 
being  thus  stranded  in  Armenia,  some  part  of  it 
still  remains  in  the  mountains  of  the  Corcyraeana 
(or  Cordyseans,  i.  e.  the  Kurds  or  Kurdistan)  in 
Armenia:  and  the  people  .scrape  oft"  the  bitumen 
from  the  vessel  and  make  use  of  it  by  way  of 
charms.  Now,  when  those  of  whom  we  have 
spoken  returned  to  Babylon,  they  dug  up  the 
writings  which  had  bee)i  buried  at  Sippara;  thej 
also  founded  many  cities  and  built  templea,  and 
thus  the  country  of  Babylon  became  inhabited 
again"  (Cory's  Ancient  Frayments,<^  pp.  26-29). 
Another  version  abridged,  but  substantially  the 
same,  is  given  from  Abydenus  {Ibid.  pp.  33,  34). 
The  version  of  luipolemus  (quoted  by  Eusebius, 
Proep.  Evany,  x.  9)  is  curious:  "The  city  of 
Babylon,"  he  says,  "  owes  its  foundation  to  those 
who  were  saved  from  the  Deluge ;  they  were  giants, 
and  they  built  the  tower  celebrated  in  history." 
Other  notices  of  a  Flood  may  be  found  (a)  in  the 
Phoenician  mythology,  where  the  victory  of  Pontua 
(the  sea)  over  Demarous  (the  earth)  is  mentioned 
(see  the  quotation  from  Sanchoniathon  in  Cory,  aa 
above,  p.  13):  (b)  in  the  Sibylline  Oracle-s,  partly 
borrowed  no  doubt  from  the  Biblical  narrative,  and 
partly  perhaps  from  some  Babylonian  story.  In 
these  mention  is  made  of  the  Deluge,  after  which 
Kronos,  Titan,  and  -lapetus  ruled  the  world,  each 
taking  a  separate  portion  for  himself,  and  remain- 
ing at  peace  till  after  the  death  of  Noah,  when 
Kronos  and  Titan  engaged  in  war  with  one  another 
{lb.  p.  52).  To  these  must  be  added  (c)  the 
Phrygian  story  of  king  Annakos  or  Narmakos 
(Enoch)  in  Iconium,  who  reached  an  age  of  more 
than  300  years,  foretold  the  Hood,  and  wept  and 
prayed  for  his  people,  seeing  the  destruction  that 
was  coming  upon  them.  Very  curious,  as  showing 
what  deep  root  this  tradition  must  have  taken  in 
the  country,  is  the  fact  that  so  late  as  the  time  of 
Septimius  Severus,  a  medal  was  struck  at  Apamea, 


Coin  of  Apamea  in  Phrygia,  representing  the  Deluge 

on  which  the  F'Jood  is  commemorated.     "  The  city 
is  known  to  have  been  formerly  called  '  Kibdtos 
or  '  the  Ark; '  and  it  is  also  known  that  the  coins 
of  cities  in  that  age  exhibited  some  leading  point 
in  their  mythological  history.     The  medal  in  ques- 

a  We  have  here  and  there  made  an  alteration,  when 
the  translator  seemed  to  us  not  quite  to  have  caogb 
the  meaning  of  the  original. 
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jlon  represents  a  k.iid  of  square  vessel  fl-^ating  in 
llie  water.  Through  an  opening  in  it  are  seen  two 
persons,  a  man  and  a  woman.  TJiDon  the  top  of 
this  chest  or  ark  is  perched  a  bird,  whilst  another 
flies  toward  it  carrying  a  branch  between  its  feet. 
Before  the  vessel  are  represented  the  same  pair  as 
having  just  quitted  it,  and  got  upon  the  dry  land. 
Singularly  enough,  too  on  some  specimens  of  this 
medal  the  letters  Nfl,  or  NHE,  have  been  found  on 
the  vessel,  as  in  the  annexed  cut.  (See  Eckhel 
iii.  132,  133;  Wiseman,  Ltctures  vn  Science  and 
Reveoltd  Rdiyion,  ii.  128,  12!J.)  This  fact  is  no 
doubt  remarkable,  but  too  much  stress  must  not 
be  laid  upon  it;  for,  making  full  allowance  for  the 
local  tradition  as  having  occasioned  it,  we  must  not 
forget  the  influence  which  the  Biblical  account 
would  have  in  modifying  the  native  story. 

As  belonging  to  this  cycle  of  tradition,  must  be 
reckoned  also  (1)  the  Syrian,  related  by  Lucian 
{De  Bed  Syrd,  c.  13),  and  connected  with  a  huge 
chasm  in  the  earth  near  Hieropolis  into  which  the 
waters  of  the  Flood  are  supposed  to  have  drained : 
and  (2)  the  Armenian,  quoted  by  Josephus  (A7it. 
i.  3)  from  Nicolaus  Damascenus,  who  flourished 
about  the  age  of  Augustus.  He  says:  "  There  is 
above  Minyas  in  the  land  of  Armenia,  a  great 
mountain,  which  is  called  Baris  [i.  e.  a  ship],  to 
which  it  is  said  that  many  persons  fled  at  the  time 
of  the  Deluge,  and  so  were  saved ;  and  that  one  in 
particular  was  carried  thither  upon  an  ark  {iirl 
\6,pvaKos)i  and  was  landed  upon  its  summit;  and 
that  the  remains  of  the  vessel's  planks  and  timbers 
were  long  preserved  upon  the  mountain.  Perhaps 
this  was  the  same  person  of  whom  Moses  the  Legis- 
lator of  the  Jews  wrote  an  account." 

A  second  cycle  of  traditions  is  that  of  Eastern 
Asia.  To  this  belong  the  Persian,  Indian,  and 
Chinese.  The  Persian  is  mixed  up  with  its  cos- 
mogony, and  hence  loses  anything  like  an  historical 
aspect.  "  The  world  having  been  corrupted  by 
Ahriman,  it  was  necessary  to  bring  over  it  a  uni- 
versal flood  of  water  that  all  inipurity  might  be 
washed  away.  The  rain  came  down  in  drops  as 
large  as  the  head  of  a  bull;  the  earth  was  under 
water  to  the  height  of  a  man,  and  the  creatures  of 
Ahriman  were  destroyed." 

The  Chinese  story  is,  in  many  respects,  singu- 
larly like  the  Biblical,  according  to  the  Jesuit  M. 
Martinius,  who  says  that  the  Chinese  computed  it 
to  have  taken  place  •1,000  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  Fall  he,  the  reputed  author  of  Chinese  civil- 
ization, is  said  to  have  escaped  from  the  waters  of 
the  Deluge.  He  reappears  as  the  first  man  at  the 
production  of  a  renovated  world,  attended  by  seven 
companions  —  his  wife,  his  three  sons,  and  three 
daughters,  by  whose  intermarriage  the  whole  cixjle 
of  the  universe  is  finally  completed  (Hardwlck, 
Christ,  and  other  Masters^  iii.  16).« 

The  Indian  tradition  appears  in  various  forms. 
Of  these,  the  one  which  most  remarkably  agrees 
with  the  Biblical  account  is  that  contained  in  the 


a  D  '.  GutzlafF,  in  a  paper  "  On  Buddhism  in  China," 
communicated  to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  {Joumaly 
KTJ.  79),  says  that  he  saw  in  one  of  the  Buddhist,  tem 
pies,  "  in  beautiful  stucco,  the  scene  where  Kwan-yin 
the  Goddess  of  Mercy,  looks  down  from  heaven  upon 
the  lonely  Noah  in  his  ark,  amidst  the  raging  waves 
vt  the  deluge,  with  the  dolphins  swimming  around  as 
ais  last  means  of  safety,  and  the  dove  with  an  olive- 
ftranch  in  its  beak  tlying  toward  the  vessel.  Nothing 
wall  have  exceeded  the  beauty  of  the  execution." 
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Mahabharata.  We  are  there  told  that  Brahma, 
having  taken  the  form  of  a  fish,  appeared  to  tht 
pious  Mann  (Satya,  i,  e.  the  righteous,  as  Noah 
is  also  called)  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Wirini. 
Thence,  at  his  request,  Manu  transferred  him  whec 
he  grew  bigger  to  the  Ganges,  and  finally,  when 
he  was  too  large  even  for  the  Ganges,  to  the  ocean. 
Brahma  now  announces  to  Manu  the  approach  ot 
the  Deluge,  and  bids  him  build  a  ship  and  put  in 
it  all  kinds  of  seeds  together  with  the  seven  liishis, 
or  holy  beings.  The  Flood  begins  and  covers  th« 
whole  earth.  Brahma  himself  appears  in  the  form 
of  a  horned  fish,  and  the  vessel  being  made  fast  tc 
him  he  draws  it  for  many  years,  and  finally  landi 
on  the  loftiest  summit  of  Mount  Himarat  (<".  e.  the 
Himalaya).  Then,  by  the  command  of  God,  th« 
ship  is  made  fast,  and  in  memory  of  the  event  thf 
mountain  called  Naubandhana  (i.  e.  ship-binding). 
By  the  favor  of  Brahma,  Manu,  after  the  Floo<I, 
creates  the  new  race  of  mankind,  which  are  hence 
termed  Manudsha,  i.  e.  born  of  Manu  (Bopp,  die 
Siindfiuth).  The  Puranic  or  popular  version  is  of 
much  later  date,  and  is,  "  according  to  its  own 
admission,  colored  and  disguised  by  allegorical 
imagery."  Another  and  perhaps  the  most  ancient 
version  of  all  is  that  contained  in  the  (^^atapat'ha- 
Brahmana.  The  peculiarity  of  this  is  that  its 
locality  is  manifestly  7ioi-th  of  the  Himalaya  range, 
over  which  Manu  is  supposed  to  have  crossed 
into  India.  Both  versions  will  be  found  at  length  in 
Hardwick"s  Christ  and  other  Masters,  ii.  145-152. 

The  account  of  the  Flood  in  the  Koran  is  drawn, 
apparently,  partly  from  Biblical,  and  partly  from 
Persian  sources.  In  the  main,  no  doubt,  it  follows 
the  narrative  in  Genesis,  but  dwells  at  length  on 
the  testimony  of  Noah  to  the  unbelieving  (Sale's 
Koran,  ch.  xi.  p.  181).  He  is  said  to  have  tarried 
among  his  people  one  thousand  save  fifty  years  (ch. 
xxix.  p.  327).  The  people  scofl^ed  at  and  derided, 
him;  and  "thus  were  they  employed  until  our  sen- 
tence was  put  in  execution  and  the  oven  poured  forth ; 
water."  Different  explanations  have  been  given  of 
this  oven  which  may  be  seen  in  Sale's  note.  He 
suggests  (after  Hyde,  de  Rel.  Pers.)  that  this  idea 
was  borrowed  from  the  Persian  Magi,  who  also  fan- 
cied that  the  first  waters  of  the  Deluge  gushed  out 
of  the  oven  of  a  certain  old  woman  named  Zala 
Cufa.  But  the  word  Tanyiur  (oven),  he  observes, 
may  mean  only  a  receptacle  in  which  waters  are 
gathered,  or  the  fissure  from  which  they  brake 
forth.''  Another  peculiarity  of  this  version  is,  that 
Noah  calls  in  vain  to  one  of  his  sons  to  enter  into 
the  ark :  he  refuses,  in  the  hope  of  escaping  to  a 
mountain,  and  is  drowned  before  his  father's  eyes 
The  ark,  moreover,  is  said  to  have  rested  on  the 
mountain  Al  Judi,  which  Sale  supposes  should  be 
written  Jordi  or  Giordi,  and  connects  with  the  Gor- 
dyaji,  Cardu,  etc.,  or  Kurd  Mountains  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Armenia  and  Mesopotamia  (ch.  xi.  pp.  181- 
183,  and  notes). 

A  third  cycle  of  traditions  is  to  be  found  among 


*  It  is  stated,  on  good  authority,  that  the  Chinese 
attribute  the  origin  of  their  famous  cycle  of  60  years 
to  Ta-Nao,  i.  e.  Nao  the  great,  or  divine  Nao  (Wil- 
liams's Middle  Kingdom,  ii.  201,  and  Pauthier's  China 
ii.  28).  H. 

&  The  road  from  Salzburg  to  Bad-Gastein  passes  bj 
some  very  singular  fissures  made  in  the  liraev^tone  bj 
the  cou-se  of  the  stream,  which  are  known  by  tlK 
name  of  "  Die  Ofen,"  or  "  The  Ovena." 
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;he  American  nations.  These,  as  might  be  expected, 
jliow  occasionally  some  marks  of  resemblance  to  the 
Asiatic  legends.  The  one  in  existence  among  the 
Cherokees  reminds  us  of  the  story  in  the  Mahab- 
hiirata,  only  that  a  dog  here  renders  the  same  ser- 
vice to  his  master  as  the  fisli  does  there  to  Manu. 
*'  This  dog  was  very  pertinacious  in  visiting  the 
banks  of  a  river  for  several  days,  where  he  stood 
gazing  at  the  water  and  howling  piteously.  Being 
sharply  spoken  to  by  his  master  and  ordered  home, 
he  revealed  the  coming  evil.  He  concluded  his  pre- 
diction by  saying  that  the  escape  of  his  master  and 
family  from  drowning  depended  upon  their  throw- 
ing him  into  the  water;  that  to  escape  drowning 
himself  he  must  take  a  boat  and  put  in  it  all  he 
wished  to  sa\  e :  that  it  would  then  rain  hard  a  long 
time,  and  a  great  overflowing  of  the  land  would 
lake  place.  By  obeying  this  prediiction  the  man 
and  his  family  were  saved,  and  from  them  the  earth 
was  again  peopled."  (Schoolcraft,  Notes  on  the 
Iroquois,  pp.  358,  359.) 

«'  Of  the  different  nations  that  inhabit  Mexico," 
Bays  A.  von  Humboldt,  "  the  following  had  paint- 
ings resembling  the  deluge  of  Coxcox,  namely,  the 
Aztecs,  the  Mixtecs,  the  Zapotecs,  the  Tlascaltecs, 
and  the  Mechoacans.  The  Noah,  Xisuthrus,  or 
Manu  of  these  nations  is  termed  Coxcox,  Teo- 
Cipactli,  or  Tezpi.  He  saved  himself  with  his 
wife  Xochiquetzatl  in  a  bark,  or,  according  to  other 
traditions,  on  a  raft.  The  painting  represents 
Coxcox  in  the  midst  of  the  water  waiting  for  a 
bark.  The  mountain,  the  summit  of  which  rises 
above  the  waters,  is  the  peak  of  Colhuacan,  the 
Ararat  of  the  Mexicans.  At  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain are  the  heads  of  Coxcox  and  his  wife.  The 
latter  is  known  by  two  tresses  in  the  form  of  horns, 
denoting  the  female  sex.  The  men  born  after  the 
Deluge  were  dumb:  the  dove  from  the  top  of  a 
tree  distributed  among  them  tongues,  represented 
under  the  form  of  small  commas."  Of  the  Me- 
choacan  tradition  he  writes,  "that  Coxcox,  whom 
they  called  Tezpi,  embarked  in  a  spacious  acalli 
with  his  wife,  his  children,  several  animals,  and 
grain.  When  the  Great  Spirit  ordered  the  waters 
to  withdraw,  Tezpi  sent  out  from  his  bark  a  vul- 
ture, the  zopilote  or  vuliur  aura.  This  bird  did 
not  return  on  account  of  the  carcases  with  which 
the  earth  was  strewed.  Tezpi  sent  out  other  birds, 
one  of  which,  the  humming-bird,  alone  returned, 
holding  in  its  beak  a  branch  clad  with  leaves. 
Tezpi,  seeing  that  fresh  verdure  covered  the  soil, 
quitted  his  bark  near  the  mountain  of  Colhuacan  " 
(  Vues  des  Cordilleres  et  Monumens  de  I'Arnerique, 
pp.  226,  227).  A  peculiarity  of  many  of  these 
American  Indian  traditions  must  be  noted,  and  that 
is,  that  the  Flood,  according  to  them,  usually  took 
place  in  the  time  of  the  First  Man,  who,  together 
with  his  family,  escape.  But  Miiller  {American- 
ische  Urreliyiontn)  goes  too  far  when  he  draws 
from  this  the  conclusion  that  these  traditions  are 
Bonsc-quently  cosmogonic  and    have  no   historical 


a  *  Liicken,  as  quoted  by  Auberlen  {Die  G'ottl. 
Offf-nhanmi'.,  i.  144),  remarks,  respecting  these  tradi- 
tions among  the  American  aborigines,  that  the  form  in 
which  the  natives  relate  them  agrees  in  such  a  striking 
manner  with  the  Bible  history  that  we  cannot  blame 
the  astOTiished  Spaniards  if  on  their  first  discovery  of 
that  continent,  they  believed,  on  account  of  these  and 
limilar  traditions,  that  the  Apostle  Thomas  must  have 
piaached  Christianity  there.  Truly  we  must  regard  it 
u  a  work  of  Providence  that  this  new  world,  which, 
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▼alue.  The  fact  seems  rather  to  be  that  all  meiudrj 
of  the  age  between  the  Creation  and  the  I'lood  had 
perished,  and  that  hence  these  two  great  eventi 
were  brought  into  close  juxtaposition.  This  is  thfl 
less  urdikely  when  we  see  how  very  meagre  even  the 
Biblical  history  of  that  age  is. 

It  may  not  be  amiss,  before  we  go  on  to  speak  of 
the  traditions  of  more  cultivated  races,  to  mentiot 
the  legend  still  pre.served  among  the  inhabitants  cf 
the  Ffjf  islands,  although  not  belonging  to  our  la«t 
group.  They  wiy  that,  "  after  the  islands  had  been 
peopled  by  the  first  man  and  woman,  a  great  rain 
took  place  by  which  they  were  finally  submerged ; 
but  before  the  highest  places  were  covered  by  the 
waters,  two  large  double  canoes  made  their  appear- 
ance. In  one  of  these  was  Kokora  the  god  of  car- 
penters, in  the  other  Kokola  his  head  workman,  who 
picked  up  some  of  the  people  and  kept  them  on 
board  until  the  waters  had  subsided,  after  which 
they  were  again  landed  on  the  island.  It  is  reported 
that  in  former  times  canoes  were  always  kept  in 
readiness  against  another  inundation.  The  per- 
sons thus  saved,  eight  in  immber,  were  landed  at 
Mbenga,  where  tlie  highest  of  their  gods  is  said  to 
have  made  his  firs!  appearance.  By  virtue  of  this 
tradition,  the  chiefs  of  Mbenga  take  rank  before  all 
others  and  have  always  acted  a  conspicuous  part 
among  the  F'lji's  They  style  themselves  Ngali- 
duvn-ki-langi  —  subject  to  heaven  alone."  (Wilkes, 
Exploring  KxpeiHtion).^^ 

One  more  cycle  of  traditions  we  shall  notice  — 
that,  namely,  of  the  Hellenic  races. 

Hellas  has  two  versions  of  a  flood,  one  associated 
with  Ogyges  {Jul.  Afric.  as  quoted  by  Euseb. 
Proip.  Ev.  X.  30),  and  the  other,  in  a  far  mere 
elaborate  form,  with  Deucalion.  Both,  however,  are 
of  late  origin  —  they  were  unknown  to  Homer  and 
Hesiod.  Herodotus,  though  he  mentions  Deucalion 
as  one  of  the  first  kings  of  the  Hellenes,  says  not 
a  word  about  the  Flood  (i.  56).  Pindar  is  the 
first  writer  who  mentions  it  (Olymp.  ix.  37  fF.)  In 
ApoUodorus  (Biblio.  i.  7)  and  Ovid  (Metam.  i.  260), 
the  story  appears  in  a  much  more  definite  shape. 
Finally,  Lucian  gives  a  narrative  (De  Bed  Syr.  c. 
12,  13),  not  very  difTerent  from  that  of  Ovid,  ex- 
cept that  he  makes  provision  for  the  safety  of  the 
animals,  which  Ovid  does  not.  He  attributes  the 
necessity  for  the  Deluge  to  the  exceeding  wicked- 
ness of  the  existing  race  of  men,  and  declares  that 
the  earth  opened  and  sent  forth  waters  to  swallow 
them  up,  as  well  as  that  heavy  lain  fell  upon 
them.  Deucalion,  as  the  one  righteous  man,  es- 
caped with  his  wives  and  children  and  the  anianah 
he  bad  put  into  the  chest  (XapyaKa),  ^nd  landed, 
after  nine  days  and  nine  nights,  on  tl)e  top  of  Par- 
nassus, whilst  the  chief  part  of  Hellas  was  undei 
water,  and  nearly  all  men  perished,  except  a  few 
who  reached  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains 
Plutarch  (de  Sollert.  Aniin.  §  13)  mentions  the 
dove  which  Deucalion  made  use  of  to  ascertain 
whether  the  flood  was  abated. 


perhaps  for  centuries,  unknown  to  the  rest  of  mankind 
and  separated  from  them,  followed  their  own  course 
of  training,  when  suddenly  discovered  in  the  midst  of 
the  light  of  historical  times,  shows  at  once  an  agree- 
ment with  the  traditions  of  the  old  world,  which  must 
convince  even  the  most  incredulous  that  all  mankind 
must  originally  have  drunk  from  the  same  commcva 
source  of  intellectual  life  (Die  Traditionen  des  Men 
schengfsr/ileckts  ....  unter  den  Heiden).  B 
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Most  of  these  accounts,  it  must  be  observed, 
ocalize  the  Flood,  and  confine  it  to  Greece  or  some 
part  of  (ireece.  Aristotle  speaks  of  a  local  inun- 
dation near  Dodona  only  {Meteoroi.  i.  J 4). 

It  must  also  be  confessed,  that  the  later  the  narra- 
tive, the  more  definite  the  form  it  assumes,  and 
the  more  nearly  it  resembles  the  INIosaic  account. 

It  seems  tolerably  certain  that  the  Egyptians 
had  no  records  of  the  Deluge,  at  least  if  we  are  to 
credit  Manetho.  Nor  has  any  such  record  been 
detected  on  the  monuments,  or  preserved  in  the 
mythology  of  Egypt.  They  knew,  however,  of  the 
flood  of  Deucalion,  but  seem  to  have  been  in  doubt 
whether  it  was  to  be  regarded  as  partial  or  uni- 
versal, and  they  supposed  it  to  have  been  preceded 
by  several  others." 

Everybody  knows  Ovid's  story  of  Deucalion  and 
PjTTha.  It  may  be  mentioned,  however,  in  refer- 
ence to  this  as  a  very  singular  coincidence  that, 
»ust  as,  according  to  Ovid,  the  earth  was  repeopled 
liy  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha  throwing  the  bones  of 
their  mother  {i.  e.  stones)  behind  their  backs,  so 
among  the  Tamanaki,  a  Carib  tribe  on  the  Orinoko, 
the  story  goes  that  a  man  and  his  wife  escaping 
from  the  flood  to  the  top  of  the  high  mountain 
Tapanacu,  threw  over  their  heads  the  fruit  of  the 
Mauritia-palm,  whence  sprung  a  new  race  of  men  and 
women.  This  curious  coincidence  between  Hellenic 
and  American  traditions  seems  explical)le  only  on 
the  hypothesis  of  some  common  centre  of  tradition.*' 

Af/er  (he  Flood.  — Noah's  first  act  after  he  left 
the  ark  was  to  build  an  altar,  and  to  oflfer  sacrifices. 
This  is  the  first  altar  of  which  we  read  in  Scripture, 
and  the  first  burnt  sacrifice.  Noah,  it  is  said,  took 
of  every  clean  beast,  and  of  every  clean  fowl,  and 
offered  burnt-offerings  on  the  altar.  And  then  the 
narrative  adds  with  childlike  simplicity:  "And 
Jehovah  smelled  a  smell  of  rest  (or  satisfaction), 
and  Jehovah  said  in  his  heart,  I  will  not  again  curse 
the  ground  any  more  for  man's  sake;  for  the  im- 
agination of  man's  heart  is  evil  from  his  youth: 
neither  will  I  again  smite  any  more  every  living 
thing  as  I  have  done."  Jehovah  accepts  the  sacri- 
fice of  Noah  as  the  acknowledgment  on  the  part 
of  man  that  he  desires  reconciliation  and  com- 
munion with  God ;  and  therefore  the  renewed  earth 
shall  no  more  be  wasted  with  a  plague  of  waters, 
but  so  long  as  the  earth  shall  last,  seed-time  and 
harvest,  cold  and  heat,  summer  and  winter,  day 
and  night  shall  not  cease. 

«  *  A  friend  conversant  with  the  literature  of  this 
subject.  Rev.  E.  Burgess,  very  properly  suggests  that 
Uiis  statement  as  to  the  ignorance  of  the  Egyptians 
concerning  a  flood  is  too  unqualified.  Some  Egyp- 
tologers maintain  a  different  opinion.  (1.)  They  allege 
that  the  name  of  Noah  himself  (A%,  Niih,  Nou,  etc.) 
is  found  on  the  monuments,  represented  as  "  the  god 
of  water"  (see  Osburn's  Monumental  Egypt,  i.  239). 
Osburu  cites  ChampoUion  and  Birch  in  favor  of  this 
interpretation,  and  has  no  doubt  that  the  name  is  that 
i)f  the  patriarch  through  whom  the  race  was  perpet- 
uated after  the  flood.  (2.)  The  names  of  the  first  of, 
ihe  eight  great  gods  of  the  Egyptians,  as  given  by  Wil- 
kinson from  the  monuments,  are  believed  to  be  different 
crms  of  the  name  Noah  (Manners  a^d  Customs  of 
incient  Egypt,  second  series,  .  241).  (3.)  In  the  legend 
tf  Osiris,  the  chief  primitive  divinitj-  of  the  Egyptians, 
Incidents  are  stated  which  seem  clearly  to  identify  that 
ieity  with  Noah  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  (Bryant, 
MyUmlogy,  ii.  235  Sf.  [Lond.  1775]  ;  Kenrick's  Hist. 
»/  Sgypt,  i.  355;  Wilkinson's  Manners  and  Customs 
>f  Ancient  Egypt,  i.  254  ff).  (4.)  Wc  have  perhaps  a 
vminiscence  of  the  thi«e  sons  rf  Noah  in  the  occur- 
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Then  follows  the  blessing  of  God  (Elohim)  upon 
Noah  and  his  sons.  They  are  to  be  fruitful  and 
multiply:  they  are  to  have  lordship  over  the  infe- 
rior animals;  not,  however,  as  at  the  first  by  na- 
tive right,  but  by  terror  is  their  rule  to  be  estab- 
lished. AH  living  creatures  are  now  given  to  man 
for  food ;  but  express  provision  is  made  that  the 
blood  (in  which  is  the  life)  should  not  be  eaten. 
This  does  not  seem  necessarily  to  imply  that  animal 
food  was  not  eaten  before  the  flood,  but  only  thai 
now  the  use  of  it  was  sanctioned  by  divine  permit 
sion.  The  prohibition  with  regard  to  blood  reap- 
pears with  fresh  force  in  the  Jewish  ritual  (Ix)t. 
iii.  17,  vii.  26,  27,  xvii.  10-14;  Deut.  xii.  16,  2? 
24,  XV.  2-J),  and  seemed  to  the  Apostles  so  esser- 
tially  human  as  well  as  Jewish  that  they  thought 
it  ought  to  be  enforced  upon  Gentile  converts.  In 
later  times  the  Greek  Church  urged  it  as  a  reproach 
against  the  Latin  that  they  did  not  hesitate  to  eat 
things  sti'angled  {suffocata  in  quibus  sanyids  tene- 
tur). 

Next,  God  makes  provision  for  the  security  of 
human  life.  The  blood  of  man,  which  is  his  life, 
is  yet  more  precious  than  the  blood  of  beasts. 
When  it  has  been  ahed  God  will  require  it,  whether 
of  beast  or  of  man :  and  man  himself  is  to  be  the 
appointed  channel  of  Divine  justice  upon  the  hom- 
icide: "Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man 
shall  his  blood  be  shed ;  for  in  the  image  of  Gotl 
made  He  man."  Hence  is  laid  the  first  foundation 
of  the  civil  power.  And  just  as  the  priesthood  is 
declared  to  be  the  privilege  of  all  Israel  before  it  is 
made  representative  in  certain  individuals,  so  here 
the  civil  authority  is  declared  to  be  a  right  of  hu- 
man nature  itself,  before  it  is  delivered  over  into 
the  hands  of  a  particular  executive. 

Thus  with  the  beginning  of  a  new  world  God 
gives,  on  the  one  hand,  a  promise  which  secures 
the  stability  of  the  natural  order  of  the  universe, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  consecrates  human  life 
with  a  special  sanctity  as  resting  upon  these  two 
pillars  —  the  brotherhood  of  men,  and  man's  like- 
ness to  God. 

Of  the  seven  precepts  of  Noah,  as  they  are 
called,  the  observance  of  which  was  required  of 
all  Jewish  proselytes,  three  only  are  here  expressly 
mentioned:  the  abstinence  from  blood;  the  pro- 
hibition of  murder;  and  the  recognition  of  the 
civil  authority.  The  remaining  four:  the  prohi- 
bition of  idolatry,  of  blasphemy,  of  incest,  and  of 


rence  of  numerous  localities  in  Egypt  in  which  a  tiiad 
of  deities  was  worshipped.  Wilkinson  gives  a  list  of 
a  number  of  such  places,  among  them  Thebes,  with  tb* 
names  of  the  deities  (Wilkinson  as  above,  i.  230). 
The  knowledge  of  a  flood  ascribed  by  Plato  to  the 
Egyptians  in  the  Timaeus  (p.  23  Steph.)  is  that  t.hf;- 
knew  of  several  deluges,  but  affirmed  that  their  cwi. 
land  had  never  been  thus  visited.  Their  national  c?> 
tism  may  have  led  them  to  claim  this  exemption  aa 
the  special  favorites  of  heaven.  H. 

6  *  "  These  primeval  traditions  of  the  human  race,"' 
says  Auberlen, ''  illustrate  as  much  the  historical  cred- 
ibility of  the  Mosaic  writings,  even  in  their  minute 
recitals,  as  they  do  their  essential  purity  and  elevation, 
in  contrast  with  the  heathen  myths.  In  this  lattei 
respect  i*-  will  be  seen  especially  how  Israel  only,  to- 
gether witii  the  fact,  maintains  at  the  same  time  the 
innermost  idea  of  the  fact ;  while  the  heathen  preserv* 
tb«  external  forms  remarkably  enough,  but  clotiie 
tnem  with  fantastic  and  national  costumes.  There  \t 
a  difference  here  similar  to  that  between  the  canonical 
and  the  apocryphal  Gospels"  (Die  Gottliihe  Qtfen 
barung  :  ein  apologetischer  Versuch,  i.  147  b).  H 
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theft,  rested  apparently  on  the  general  sense  of 
mankind. 

It  is  in  the  terms  of  the  blessing  and  the  cov- 
3nant  made  with  Noah  after  the  Flood  that  we 
find  the  strongest  evidence  that  in  the  sense  of  the 
writer  it  was  universal,  i.  e.  that  it  extended  to  all 
the  then  knoion  loorld.  The  literal  truth  of  the 
narrative  obliges  us  to  believe  that  the  whole  human 
*'ace,  except  eiglit  persons,  perished  by  the  waters 
of  the  flood.  Noah  is  clearly  the  head  of  a  new 
human  family,  the  representative  of  the  whole 
race.  It  is  as  such  that  God  makes  his  covenant 
with  him;  and  hence  selects  a  natural  phenoni- 
eaon  as  the  sign  of  that  covenant,  just  as  later  in 
making  a  national  covenant  with  Abraham,  He 
made  the  seal  of  it  to  be  an  arbitrary  sign  in  the 
iiesh.  The  bow  in  the  cloud,  seen  by  every  nation 
under  heaven,  is  an  unfailing  witness  to  the  truth 
of  God.  Was  the  rainbow,  then,  we  ask,  never 
seen  before  the  Flood  ?  Was  this  "  sign  in  the 
heavens  "  beheld  for  the  first  time  by  the  eight 
dwellei-s  in  the  ark  when,  after  their  long  imprison- 
ment, they  stood  again  upon  the  green  earth,  and 
saw  the  dark  humid  clouds  spanned  by  its  glorious 
arch  ?  Such  seems  the  meaning  of  the  narrator. 
And  yet  this  implies  that  there  was  no  rain  before 
the  flood,  and  that  the  laws  of  nature  were  changed, 
at  least  in  that  part  of  the  globe,  by  that  event. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  in  the  world  at 
large  there  has  been  such  change  in  meteorological 
phenomena  as  here  implied.  That  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  earth  should  never  have  been  visited  by 
rain  is  quite  conceivable.  Egypt,  though  not  ab- 
solutely without  rain,  very  rarely  sees  it.  But  the 
country  of  Noah  and  the  ark  was  a  mountainous 
country;  and  the  ordinary  atmospherical  condi- 
tions must  have  been  suspended,  or  a  new  law  must 
have  come  into  operation  after  the  Flood,  if  the 
rain  then  first  fell,  and  if  the  rainbow  had  conse- 
quently never  before  been  painted  on  the  clouds. 
Hence,  many  writers  have  supposed  that  the  mean- 
ing of  the  passage  is,  not  that  the  rainbow  now 
appeared  for  the  first  time,  but  that  it  was  now  for 
the  first  time  in^vested  with  the  sanctity  of  a  sign ; 
that  not  a  new  phenomenon  was  visible,  but  that 
a  new  meaning  was  given  to  a  phenomenon  already 
existing.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  this 
IS  not  the  natural  interpretation  of  the  words: 
"  This  is  the  sign  of  the  covenant  which  I  do  set 
between  me  and  you,  and  every  living  thing  which 
is  with  you  for  everlasting  generations:  my  bow 
have  I  set  in  the  cloud,  and  it  shall  be  for  the  sign 
of  a  covenant  between  me  and  the  earth.  And  it 
shall  come  to  pass  that  when  I  bring  a  cloud  over 
the  earth,  then  the  how  shall  be  seen  in  the  cloud, 
md  I  will  remember  my  covenant  which  is  between 
lae  and  you  and  every  living  thing  of  all  flesh,"  etc. 

Noah  now  for  the  rest  of  his  life  betook  himself 
to  agricultural  pursuits,  following  in  this  the  tra- 
dition of  his  family.  It  is  particularly  noticed 
that  he  planted  a  vineyard,  and  some  of  the  older 
Jewish  writers,  with  a  touch  of  poetic  beauty,  tell 
us  that  he  took  the  shoots  of  a  vine  which  had 
wandered  out  of  paradise  wherewith  to  plant  his 


a  Armenia  it  has  been  observed,  is  still  farorable 
to  the  growth  of  the  vine.  Xenophon  {Anab.  \y.  4,  9) 
speaks  of  the  excellent  wines  of  the  country,  and  his 
•crouDt  has  been  confirmed  in  more  recent  times  (Ritter, 
Etik.  X.  319,  554,  etc.).  The  Greek  myth  referred  the 
tocoTery  and  cultivation  of  the  vine  to  Dionysos,  who 
«e(K>?dinK  to  one  vermon  brought  it  from  India  (IHod. 
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vineyarci.n  Whether  in  ignorance  of  its  proper- 
ties or  otherwise,  we  are  not  inftrmed,  but  h» 
drank  of  the  juice  of  the  grape  till  he  became 
intoxicated  and  shamefully  exposed  himself  in  kii 
own  tent.  One  of  his  sons.  Ham,  mocked  openly 
at  his  father's  disgrace.  The  others,  with  dutiful 
care  and  reverence,  endeavored  to  hide  it.  Noah 
was  not  so  drunk  as  to  be  uncon.scious  of  the 
indignity  which  his  youngest  son  had  put  upon 
him;  and  when  he  recovered  from  the  effects  of 
his  intoxication,  he  declared  that  in  requital  for 
this  act  of  brutal  unfeeling  mockery,  a  curse 
should  rest  upon  the  sons  of  Ham,  that  he  who 
knew  not  the  duty  of  a  child,  should  see  his  own 
son  degraded  to  the  condition  of  a  slave.  With 
the  curse  on  his  youngest  son  was  joined  a  blessing 
on  the  other  two.  It  ran  thus,  in  the  old  poetic 
or  rather  rhythmical  and  alliterative  form  into 
which  the  more  solemn  utterances  of  antiquity 
commonly  fell.     And  he  said :  — 

Cursed  be  Canaan, 

A  slave  of  slaves  shall  he  be  to  his  brethren. 
And  he  said :  — 

Blessed  be  Jehovah,  God  of  Shem, 

And  let  Canaan  be  their  slave ! 

May  God  enlarge  Japhet,^ 

And  let  him  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem, 

And  let  Canaan  be  their  slave  I 

Of  old,  a  father's  solemn  curse  or  blessing  waa 
held  to  have  a  mysterious  power  of  fulfilling  itself 
And  in  this  case  the  words  of  the  righteous  man, 
though  strictly  the  expression  of  a  wish  (Dr.  Pye 
Smith  is  quite  wrong  in  translating  all  the  verba 
as  futures;  they  are  optatives),  did  in  fact  amount 
to  a  prophecy.  It  has  been  asked  why  Noah  did 
not  curse  Ham,  instead  of  cursing  Canaan.  It 
might  be  suflScient  to  reply  that  at  such  times 
men  are  not  left  to  themselves,  and  that  a  divine 
purpose  as  truly  guided  Noah's  lips  then,  as  it  did 
the  hands  of  Jacob  afterwards.  But,  moreover,  it 
was  surely  by  a  righteous  retribution  that  he,  who 
as  youngest  son  had  dishonored  his  father,  should 
see  the  cui-se  light  on  the  head  of  his  own  young- 
est son.  The  blow  was  probably  heavier  than  if  it 
had  lighted  directly  on  himself.  Thus  early  in  the 
world's  history  was  the  lesson  taught  practically 
which  the  law  afterwards  expressly  enunciated,  that 
God  visits  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children. 
The  subsequent  history  of  Canaan  shows  in  the 
clearest  manner  possible  the  fulfillment  of  the 
curse.  When  Israel  took  possession  of  his  land, 
he  became  the  slave  of  Shem:  when  Tyre  fell 
before  the  arms  of  Alexander,  and  Carthage  suc- 
cumbed to  her  Roman  conquerors,  he  became  the 
slave  of  Japhet:  and  we  almost  hear  the  echo 
of  Noah's  curse  in  Hannibal's  Agnosco  fortunam 
Carthaffinis,  when  the  head  of  Hasdrubal  his 
brother  was  thrown  contemptuously  into  the  Punic 
lines. '^ 

It  is  uncertain  whether  in  the  words,  "  And  let 
him  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem,"  ''  God,"  oi 
"  Japhet,"  is  the  subject  of  the  verb  At  first  it 
seems  more  natural  to  suppose  that  Noah  pray* 


Sic.  iii.  32),  according  to  another  from  Phrygia  (Strabo 
X.  469).  Asia  at  all  events  is  the  acknowledged  bom 
of  the  vine. 

&  There  is  an  alliterative  play  upon  woiAs  iun> 
which  cannot  be  preserved  in  a  translation. 

c  See  Oelitzsch,  Comm.  in  loc. 
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hat  God  would  dwell  there  (the  root  of  the  verb  is 
ihe  same  as  that  of  the  noun  Shechinah).  But 
the  blessing  of  Shem  has  been  spoken  already.  It 
IS  better  therefore  to  take  Japhet  as  the  subject. 

VVhat  then  is  meant  by  his  dwelling  in  the  tents 
of  Shem  ?  Not  of  course  that  he  should  so  occupy 
them  as  to  thrust  out  the  original  possessors ;  nor 
eveu  that  they  should  melt  into  one  people ;  but, 
as  it  would  seem,  that  Japhet  may  enjoy  the 
rfiiyious  privileges  of  Shem.  So  Augustine  : 
"  LatiMcet  Deus  Japheth  et  habitet  in  tentoriis 
Sem,  id  est,  in  Ecclesiis  quas  filii  Prophetarum 
Apcstoli  construxerunt."  The  Talmud  sees  this 
blessing  fulfilled  in  the  use  of  the  Greek  language 
in  sacred  things,  such  as  the  translation  of  the 
Scriptures.  Thus  Shem  is  blessed  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  Jehovah:  and  Japhet  with  temporal  in- 
crease and  dominion  in  the  first  instance,  with  the 
further  hope  of  sharing  afterwards  in  spiritual 
advantages.  After  this  prophetic  blessing  we  hear 
no  more  of  the  patriarch  but  the  sum  of  his  years. 
"And  Noah  lived  after  the  flood  three  hundred 
and  fifty  years.  And  thus  all  the  days  of  Noah 
were  nine  hundred  and  fifty  years:  and  he  died." 

For  the  literature  of  this  article  the  various 
commentaries  on  Genesis,  especially  those  of  mod- 
ern date,  may  be  consulted.  Such  are  those  of 
Tuch,  1838;  of  Bauingarten,  1843;  Knobel,  1852; 
Schroder,  18-iG;  Delitzsch,  3d  ed.  18G0.  To  the 
last  of  these  especially  the  present  writer  is  much 
indebted.  Other  wurks  bearing  on  the  subject 
more  or  less  directly  are  Lyell's  Principles  of 
Geuhyy,  1853  ;  Pi'atf's  SchopJ'ungs-Geschidde^ 
1855;  Wiseman's  Lectures  on  Science  and  Re- 
vealed Reliyiim ;  Hugh  Miller's  Testimony  of  the 
Rocks;  Hardwick's  Christ  and  other  Masters, 
1857;  Miiller's  Die  Americanischen  Urreliyionen; 
Bunsen's  Bilitliverk,  and  Ewald's  Jahrl/iicher,  have 
also  been  consulted.  The  writer  has  further  to 
express  his  obligations  both  to  Professor  Owen  and 
to  Professor  Huxley,  and  especially  to  the  latter 
gentleman,  for  much  valuable  information  on  the 
scientific  questions  touched  upon  in  this  article. 
J.  J.  S.  P. 

*  See  especially  Nagelsbach's  article  on  Noah 
(Herzog's  Real-EncykL  x.  39-4-403)  for  an  admi- 
rable summary  of  the  historical  testimonies  to  the 
Mosaic  account  of  the  deluge.  It  is  a  satisfaction 
to  observe  that  the  author  cites  at  every  step  the 
proper  authority  for  Lis  statements.  On  the  ques- 
tion of  the  universality  of  the  flood,  may  be  nien- 
tioned,  among  American  writers,  Dr.  Edward 
Hitchcock  on  the  Historical  and  Geological  Deluges 
in  the  Bibl.  Repository  (ix.  78  ff.,  x.  328  ff".,  and 
xi.  Iff.),  and  his  Religion  of  Geology,  led.  xii. 
(Bost.  18G1);  Prof.  C.  H.  Hitchcock  on  the  Rela- 
tions of  Geology  to  Theology,  Bibl.  Sacra,  xxiv. 
463  ff. ;  and  Prof.  Tayler  Lewis,  who  inserts  an 
excursus  on  Gen.  viii.  1-19,  in  his  translation 
oi  Lange's  Commentary  on  Genesis,  pp.  314—322 
(N.  Y.  1868).  These  writers  understand  that 
he  flood  was  limited  locally,  but  was  coextensive 
with  the  part  of  the  earth  inhabited  at  that  tira3. 
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«  »  In  Nah.  iii.  8,  the  A.  V.  has  incorrectly  "  popu- 
0U8  No,"  instead  of  No-Amon.  H. 

b  The  former  is  the  more  proba.;\.e  reading,  as  the 
cods  of  Egypt  are  mentioned  almost  immediately 
witer. 

-  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  identifies  Ni"a  with  No-Amon. 
ICtie  whole  paper  (pp.  137  fif.)  is  of  grtat  importance, 


Dr.  Edward  Robinson  has  some  good  remarks  or 
the  philological  or  etymological  proofs  of  the  Bibli 
cal  deluge  under  Akk,  in  his  ed.  of  Calmet's 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible  (Bost.  1832).  On  tha. 
branch  of  the  argument,  see  especially  Philipp 
Buttmann's  Mythologus  oder  Die  Sagen  cees 
Alterthwns,  i.  180-234  (Berl.  1828).  He  finds 
evidence  of  the  diffusion  of  the  names  of  the  Bib- 
lical Shemitic  patriarchs,  under  analogous  forms, 
in  the  languages  of  various  ancient  nations.  Raw- 
linson mentions  the  Chaldaean  legends  of  the  flood 
{Ancient  Monarchies,  i.  184).  H. 

NO'AH  (n^3  [^motion,  commotion']:  Nouct: 
Noa).  One  of  the  five  daughters  of  Zelopliehad 
(Num.  xxvi.  33,  xxvii.  1,  xxxvi.  11 ;  Josh.  xvii.  3). 

NO-A'MON,  no  (l''^n«  Sb  [see  below]: 
fiepU  'AiJLfxct>v'-  Alexandria  (populorum),  Nah.  iiL 
8:«  SD:  Ai6<riro\is''  Alexandria,  Jer.  xlvi.  25; 
Ez.  XXX.  14,  15,  16),  a  city  of  Egypt,  Thebao 
(Thebes),  or  Diospolis  Magna.  The  second  part 
of  the  first  form  is  the  name  of  AMPLN,  the  chief 
divinity  of  Thebes,  mentioned  or  alluded  to  in 
connection  with  this  place  in  Jeremiah,  "  Behold, 
I  will  punish  Anion  [or  '  the  multitude,'  with 
reference  to  Amen'']  in  No,  and  Pharaoh,  and 
Egypt,  with  their  gods,  and  their  kings"  (/.  c), 
and  perhaps  also  alluded  to  in  Ezekiel  (xxx.  15) 
[AaiON.J  The  second  part  of  the  Egyptian  sacrei 
name  of  the  city,  HA-AMEN,  "the  abode  of 
Amen,"  is  the  same.  There  is  a  difficulty  as  to 
the  meaning  of  No.  It  has  been  supposed,  in 
accordance  with  the  LXX.  rendering  of  No-Araon 
by  fiepls  'A/i/iwi/,  that  the  Coptic  HO^, 
JtOTP.  funis,  funiculus,  once  funis  mcnsorius 
(Mic.  u.  4),  instead  of  JtOg  Jtpa'Cy,  niight 
indicate  that  it  signified  "  portion,"  so  that  the 
name  would  mean  "  the  portion  of  Anion."  But 
if  so,  how  are  we  to  explain  the  use  of  No  alojie  ? 
It  thus  occurs  not  only  in  Hebrew,  but  also  in  the 
language  of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  in  which  it 
is  written  Ni'a,  according  to  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson 
("  Illustrations  of  Egyptian  History  and  Chro- 
nology," etc..  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Lit.  2d  Ser.  vii. 
166).*^  The  conjectures  that  Thebes  was  called 
n  VW  Jl  <J.lJLOT-n,"the  abode  of  Amen," 
or,  still  nearer  the  Hebrew,  it<5,  ^J-JULOVJT. 
"the  [city]  of  Amen,"  like  Jt^HCS,  "the 
[city]  of  Isis,"  or,  as  Gesenius  prefers,  11.^ 
^JULO  TJt ,  "  the  place  of  Amen  "  ( Thes.  b.  v.  ) 
are  all  liable  to  two  serious  objections,  that  thei 
neither  represent  the  Egyptian  name,  nor  afford 
an  explanation  of  the  use  of  No  alone.  It  seems 
most  reasonable  to  suppose  that  No  is  a  Semitic 
name,  and  that  Anion  is  added  in  Nahum  {I.  c.) 
to  distinguish  Thebes  from  some  other  place  bear- 
ing the  same  name,  or  on  account  of  the  connec- 
tion of  Amen  with  that  city.  Thebes  also  bears 
in  ancient  Egyptian  the  common  name,  of  doubt- 


as  illustrating  the  reference  in  Nahum  to  the  capture 
of  Thebes,  by  showing  that  Egypt  was  conquered  by 
both  Esarhaddon  and  Asshur-bani-pal,  and  that  the 
latter  twice  took  Thebes.  If  these  wars  were  after 
the  prophet's  time,  tci  narrative  of  them  makes  it 
more  probable  than  it  before  seemed  that  there  was  a 
still  earlier  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Assyrian*. 
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fill  s'ignlficatioii,  AP-T  or  T-AP,  which  the  Greeks 
represented  by  'I'hebtu.  The  whole  metropoHf.,  on 
both  banks  of  the  river,  was  called  TAM.  (See 
Brugsch,  Geoffi'.  Jnsclir.  i.  175  ff.) 

Jerome  supposes  No  to  be  either  Alexandria  or 
Egypt  itself  {Jn  Jesdiam,  lib.  v.  t.  iii.  col.  125,  ed. 
Paris,  1704).  Chanipollion  takes  it  to  be  Dios- 
polis  in  Lower  Egypt  {VKyypie  sous  les  Pharaoiis^ 
ii.  131);  but  Gesenius  (/.  c.)  well  observes  that 
it  would  not  then  be  compared  in  Nahum  to 
Nineveh.  This  and  the  evidence  of  the  Assyrian 
record  leave  no  doubt  that  it  is  Thebes.  The 
description  of  No-Anion,  as  "situate  among  the 
rivers,  the  waters  round  about  it"  (Nah.  /.  c), 
remarkably  characterizes  Thebes,  the  only  town  of 
ancient  Egypt  which  we  know  to  have  been  built 
on  both  sides  of  the  Nile;  and  the  prophecy  that 
it  should  "be  rent  asunder  "  (Ez.  xxx.  16)  cannot 
fail  to  appear  remarkably  significant  to  the  observer 
who  stands  amidst  the  vast  ruins  of  its  chief 
edifice,  the  great  temple  of  Amen,  which  is  rent 
and  shattered  as  if  by  aia  earthquake,  althougli  it 
must  be  held  to  refer  primarily,  at  least,  rather  to 
the  breaking  up  or  capture  of  the  city  (comp.  2  K. 
XXV.  4,  Jer.  Iii.  7),  than  to  its  destruction.  See 
TiiEBES.  R.  S.  p. 

NOB  03  [elevation^  height]:  No/ij8ci;  [Vat. 
Uo/iifia,  1  Sam.  xxii.  11  ;]  Alex.  No)8a,  exc. 
No)8a0,  1  Sam.  xxii.  11;  [EA.^J  No/8,  Neh.  xi.  32 
[where  Kom.  Vat.  Alex.  FA.  omit] :  NoOe,  Nob 
in  Neh.)  was  a  sacerdotal  city  in  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  and  situated  on  some  eminence  near 
Jerusalem.  That  it  was  on  one  of  the  roads 
whicli  led  from  the  north  to  the  capital,  and  within 
sight  of  it,  is  certain  from  the  illustrative  passage 
in  which  Isaiah  (x.  28-32)  describes  the  approach 
of  the  Assyrian  army :  — 

"He  comes  to  Ai,  passes  through  Migron, 

At  Michmash  deposits  his  baggage  ; 

They  cross  the  pass,  Geba  is  our  night-station ; 

Terrified  is  Ramah,  Gibeah  of  Saul  tiees. 

Shriek  with  thy  voice,  daughter  of  Gallim  ; 

Listen,  0  Laish  !     Ah,  poor  Auathoth  I 

Madmenah  escapes,  dwellers  in  Qebim  takefiight.a 

Yet  this  day  he  halts  at  Nob  : 

He  shakes  his  hand  against  the  mount,  daughter 
of  Zion, 

The  hill  of  Jerusalem." 

In  this  spirited  sketch  the  poet  sees  the  enemy 
pouring  down  from  the  north ;  they  reach  at  length 
the  neighborhood  of  the  devoted  city;  they  take 
possession  of  one  village  after  another;  while  the 
inhabitants  flee  at  their  approach,  and  fill  the 
country  with  cries  of  terror  and  distress.  It  is 
implied  here  clearly  that  Nob  was  the  last  station 
in  their  line  of  march,  whence  the  invaders  could 
see  Jerusalem,  and  whence  they  could  be  seen,  as 
they  "shook  the  hand  "  in  proud  derision  of  their 
enemies.  Lightfoot  also  mentions  a  Jewish  tradi- 
tion {0pp.  ii.  203)  that  Jerusalem  and  Nob  stood 
within  sight  of  each  other. 

Nob  was  one  of  the  places  where  the  tabernacle, 
or  ark  of  Jehovah,  was  kept  for  a  time  (I'iring  the 
days  of  its  wanderings  before  a  home  was  provided 
for  it  on  Mount  Zion  (2  Sam.  vi.  1,  &c.).     A  com- 


o  "The  full  idea,"  says  Geseniua  {Handiv.  s.  v.), 
'is  that  they  hurry  off  to  conceal  their  treasures." 

b  *  Ruetschi  takes  the  same  view  of  this  ditflcnlty 
•nd  deci'ie.s  against  the  identification  (Herzog's  Real- 
^Itmcykl.  X.  404)     The ^estus  minantis  (Gesen.)  has  little 
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pany  of  the  Benjamites  settled  here  after  the  retu  i 
from  the  exile  (Neh.  xi.  32).  But  the  event  fui 
which  Nob  was  Ujost  noted  in  the  Scripture  annals, 
was  a  frightful  massacre  which  occuired  there  in 
the  reign  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxii.  17-19).  David  had 
fled  thither  from  the  court  of  the  jealous  king; 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  he  had  escaped 
being  unknown,  Ahimclech,  the  high-priest  at  Nob, 
gave  him  some  of  the  shew-bread  from  the  golden 
table,  and  the  sword  of  Goliath  which  he  had  in 
his  charge  as  a  sacred  trophy.  I>oeg,  an  Edomite, 
the  king's  shepherd,  who  was  present,  reported  the 
aflfair  to  his  master.  Saul  was  enraged  on  hearing 
that  such  favor  had  been  shown  to  a  man  whom 
he  hated  as  a  rival;  and  nothing  would  appease 
him  but  the  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Nob.  The  king's  executioners  hav- 
ing refused  to  perform  the  bloody  deed  (1  Sam. 
xxii.  17),  he  said  to  Doeg,  the  spy,  who  had  be- 
trayed the  unsuspecting  Ahimelech,  "  Turn  thou, 
and  fall  upon  the  priests.  And  Doeg  the  Edomite 
turned,  and  he  fell  upon  the  priests,  and  slew  on 
that  day  four-score  and  five  persons  that  did  wear 
a  linen  ephod.  And  Nob,  the  city  of  the  priests, 
smote  he  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  both  men 
and  women,  children  and  sucklings,  and  oxen,  and 
asses,  and  sheep,  with  the  edge  of  the  sword." 
Abiathar,  a  son  of  Ahimelech,  was  the  only  person 
who  survived  to  recount  the  sad  story. 

It  would  be  a  long  time,  naturally,  before  the 
doomed  city  could  recover  from  such  a  blow.  It 
appears  in  fact  never  to  have  regahied  its  ancient 
importance.  The  references  in  Is.  x.  32  and  Neh. 
xi.  32  are  the  only  later  allusions  to  Nob  which 
we  lind  in  the  0.  T.  All  trace  of  the  name  has 
disappeared  from  the  country  long  ago.  Jerome 
states  that  nothing  remained  in  his  time  to  indicate 
where  it  had  been.  Geographers  are  not  agreed  aa 
to  the  precise  spot  with  which  we  are  to  identify 
the  ancient  locality.  Some  of  the  conjectures  on 
this  point  may  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  "  It  must 
have  been  situated,"  says  Dr.  Robinson  {Researches^ 
vol.  i.  p.  464),  "somewhere  upon  the  ridge  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  northeast  of  the  city.  We 
sought  all  along  this  ridge  from  the  Damascus 
road  to  the  summit  opposite  the  city,  for  some 
traces  of  an  ancient  site  which  might  be  regarded 
as  the  place  of  Nob ;  but  without  the  slightest  suc- 
cess." Kiepert's  map  places  Nob  at  el-lsameh, 
not  far  from  Andta,  about  a  mile  northwest  of  Je- 
rusalem. Tobler  ( Tijjoc/rnphie  von  Jerus.  ii.  §  719) 
describes  this  village  as  beautifully  situated,  and 
occupying  unquestionably  an  ancient  site.  But  it 
must  be  regarded  as  fatal  to  this  identification  that 
Jerusalem  is  not  to  be  seen  from  that  point.*  M- 
Jsdwieh  is  in  a  valley,  and  the  rf;v;?7m</c  representa- 
tion of  the  prophet  would  be  unsuited  to  such  a 
place.  Mr.  Porter  {Handb.  ii.  324)  expresses  the 
confident  belief  that  Nob  is  to  be  sought  on  a  low 
peaked  tell,  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  northern 
road  and  opposite  to  Shafdt.  He  found  there 
several  cisterns  hewn  in  the  rock,  large  building 
stones,  and  various  other  indications  of  an  ancient 
town.  The  top  of  this  hill  c  affords  an  extensive 
view,  and  Mount  Zion   is  distinctly  seen,  though 


or  no  significance  unless  those  menaced  could  see  th« 
invaders  at  the  moment.  Mr.  Grove  gives  the  prefer 
ence  to  el-Mwhh  (Clark's  Bible  Alias,  p.  204).      H. 

c  *  This  hill,  says  Lieut.  Warren   {RejK  rt,Oct.  Uf 
1867),  is  called  SUmah.  U 
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Moriah    and    Olivet   tire  hid    by   an   intervening 
ridge. 

The  Nol)  spoken  of  above  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  another  which  Jerome  Mentions  in  the  plain 
oi  Sharon,  not  far  from  Lydda.  (See  Von  Rau- 
mer's  Paldstlna^j).  I'JG.)  No  allusion  is  made  to 
this  latter  place  in  the  Bible.  The  Jews  after  re- 
covering the  ark  of  Jehovah  from  the  Philistines 
would  be  likely  to  keep  it  beyond  the  reach  of  a 
gimilar  disaster;  and  the  Nob  which  was  the  seat 
of  the  sanctuary  in  the  time  of  Saul,  must  have 
been  among  the  mountains.  This  Nob,  or  Nobba 
as  Jerome  writes,  now  Btit  Nuba,  could  not  be 
the  village  of  that  name  near  Jerusalem.  The 
towns  with  which  Isaiah  associates  the  place  put 
that  view  out  of  the  question.  H.  B.  H. 

NO'BAH  (nZlb  [burking,  a  loud  cry]: 
NttjSaSe,  NttiSat;  Alex.  Na)8«0,  Na&eO:  Noba, 
[Nube] ).  The  name  conferred  by  the  conqueror 
of  Kenath  and  the  villages  in  dependence  on  it 
on  his  new  acquisition  (Num.  xxxii.  42).  For  a 
certain  period  after  the  establishment  of  the  Israel- 
ite rule  the  new  name  remained,  and  is  used  to 
mark  the  course  taken  by  Gideon  in  his  chase  after 
Zebah  and  Zalmunna  (Judg.  viii.  11).  But  it  is 
not  again  heard  of,  and  the  original  appellation,  as 
is  usual  in  such  cases,  appears  to  have  recovered  its 
hold,  which  it  has  since  retained;  for  in  the  slightly 
modified  form  of  Kunaumt  it  is  the  name  of  the 
place  to  the  present  day  (see  Onumasticon,  Nabo). 

Ewald  (Gesch.  ii.  208,  note  2)  identifies  the 
Nobah  of  Gideon's  pursuit  with  Nophah  of  Num. 
xxi.  30,  and  distinguishes  them  both  from  Nobah 
of  Num.  xxxii.  42,  on  the  ground  of  their  being 
mentioned  with  Dibon,  Medeba,  and  Jogbehab. 
But  if  Jogbehah  be,  as  he  elsewhere  (ii.  504,  nvte 
4)  p.uggests,  el-Jebeibeh,  between  Amman  and  es- 
Sa//,  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  distinction.  In 
truth  the  lists  of  Gad  and  Keuben  in  Num.  xxxii. 
are  so  confused  that  it  is  difficult  to  apportion  the 
towns  of  each  in  accordance  with  our  present  im- 
perfect topographical  knowledge  of  those  regions. 
Ewald  also  (ii.  392,  note)  identifies  Nobah  of  Num. 
xxxii.  42  with  Nnwa  or  Neve,  a  place  15  or  16 
miles  east  of  the  north  end  of  the  Lake  of  Gennes- 
aret  (Hitter,  Jordan,  p.  356).  But  if  Kenath  and 
Nobah  are  the  same,  and  Ktmdivat  be  Kenath,  the 
identification  is  both  uimecessary  and  untenable. 

Eusebius  and  Jerome,  with  that  curious  disregard 
of  probabiUty  which  is  so  puzzling  in  some  of  the 
articles  in  the  Onomasticon,  identify  Nobah  of 
Judg.  viii.  w'th  Nob,  "  the  city  of  the  Priests,  af- 
terwards laid  waste  l)y  Saul"  {Onom.  'No/j.^d  and 
''  Nabbe  sive  Nobba  " ).  G. 

NU'BAH  (niDS  [barking,  a  loud  cry]  :  Na- 
/3ai):  Nob'i).  An  Israelite  warrior  (Num.  xxxii. 
42  only),  probably,  like  Jair,  a  Manassite,  who  dur- 
ing the  conquest  of  the  territory  on  the  east  of 
Jordan  possessed  himself  of  the  town  of  Kenath 
and  the  villages  or  hamlets  dependent  upon  it 
(Heb.  "daughters"),  and  gave  therii  his  own 
name.  According  to  the  Jewish  tradition  (Seder 
Olam  Rnbba,  ix.)  Nobah  was  born  in  Egypt,  died 
ifter  the  decease  of  Moses,  and  was  buried  during 
the  passage  of  the  Jordan . 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  form  of  the  name  in 
Ihe  LXX.  is  the  same  as  that  given  to  Nebo. 

G. 


o  *  Matthew,  it  is  true,  has  6  Trats  joiov,  which  signi- 
M  "  aeirant »  «  "  child  "  (viii.  6).  Luke  has  the  same 
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*  NOBLEMAN"  (jSao-tAjK^y),  the  title  of  a 
courtier  or  royal  officer  of  Ilerod  Antipas,  who 
came  to  Jesus  at  Cana,  to  entreat  him  to  heal  his 
son,  whom  he  had  left  at  the  point  of  death  at 
his  home,  in  Capernaum.  On  his  return  he 
found  that  the  cure  had  been  wrought  at  the  very 
moment  when  Jesus  said,  "  Thy  son  liveth  "  (John 
iv.  46,  47).  Some  critics  (Ewald,  DeWette  with 
some  hesitation,  Baur)  regard  this  miracle  as  identi 
cal  with  that  of  the  healing  of  the  centurion's  aer 
vant  (Matt.  viii.  5;  Luke  vii.  1-10).  But  it  i| 
difficult  to  reconcile  the  differences  in  the  two 
accounts  with  this  supposition.  Cana  was  the  scene 
of  the  miracle  related  by  John,  and  Capernaum 
that  of  the  miracle  related  by  Matthew  and  Luke. 
One  of  the  men  was  a  Jew  (included  at  least  among 
the  Galileans,  John  iv.  48)  in  the  service  of  th« 
king  or  tetrarch,  as  his  designation  implies,  the 
other  a  Roman  and  a  centurion  (Luke  vii.  2). 
In  one  case  it  was  a  son  of  the  petitioner  who 
waa  sick,  in  the  other  his  servant,"  and,  finally,  the 
nobleman  requested  Jesus  to  come  to  his  house, 
whereas  the  centurion  felt  that  he  was  utterly  un- 
worthy to  receive  him  under  his  roof.  He  is  called 
0aai\iK6s  with  the  same  propriety  that  Ilerod 
Antipas  is  called  ^aaiKevs  (Mark  vi.  14),  though 
the  stricter  title  of  the  latter  was  r^Tpdpxyjs  (Matt, 
xiv.  1).  It  is  a  complimentary  title  rather  than 
official  as  applied  to, both.  H. 

NOD  [TU,  wandering:  Not5:  profugxis]. 
[Cain.] 

NO'DAB  (2"7'l3  [noUlity]:  y!a5afia7oi:  No- 
dab),  the  name  of  an  Arab  tribe  mentioned  only 
in  1  Chr.  v.  19,  in  the  account  of  the  war  of  the 
Reubenites,  the  Gadites,  and  the  half  of  the  tribe 
of  Manasseh,  against  the  Hagarites  (vv.  9-22), 
"  and  they  made  war  with  the  Hagarites,  with  Jetur, 
and  Nephish,  and  Nodab'^  (ver.  19).  In  Gen. 
XXV.  15  and  1  Chr.  i.  31,  Jetur,  Naphish,  and 
Kedemah  are  the  last  three  sons  of  Ishmael,  and  it 
has  been  therefore  supposed  that  Nodab  also  was 
one  of  his  sons.  But  we  have  no  other  mention 
of  Nodab,  and  it  is  probable,  in  the  absence  of  ad- 
ditional evidence,  that  he  was  a  grandson  or  other 
descendant  of  the  patriarch,  and  that  the  name,  in 
the  time  of  the  record,  was  that  of  a  tribe  sprung 
from  such  descendant.  The  Hagarites,  and  Jetur, 
Nephish,  and  Nodab,  were  pastoral  people,  for  the 
Reubenites  dwelt  in  their  tents  throughout  all  the 
east  [land]  of  Gilead  (1  Chr.  v.  10),  and  in  the 
war  a  great  multitude  of  cattle  —  camels,  sheep, 
and  asses  —  were  taken.  A  hundred  thousand 
men  were  taken  prisoners  or  slain,  so  that  the 
tribes  must  have  been  very  numerous  and  the  Is- 
raelites "  dwelt  in  their  steads  until  the  captivity." 
If  the  Hagarites  (or  Hagarenes)  were,  as  is  moat 
probable,  the  people  who  afterwards  inhabited  Hejer 
[Hagarenes],  they  were  driven  southwards,  into 
the  northeastern  province  of  Arabia,  bordering  the 
mouths  of  the  Euphi*ates,  and  the  low  tracts  sur 
rounding  them.     [Jktuk;  Ituejka;  Naimiish.] 

E.  S.  P. 

KO'E  (N'coe:  Noe).  The  patriarch  Noah  (Tob 
..-.  12;  Matt.  xxiv.  37,  38;  Luke  iii.  36,  xvii.  26^ 
2T).     [Noah.] 

NO'EBA  (NoejSct:  Nac/ioba)  =  'Nekoi)\  \ 
(1  Esdr.  v.  31;  comp.  Ezr.  u.  48). 


(vii.  7) ;  but  the  latter  has  also  toi/  SovKov  avrou  (veu 
8),  and  this  resolTes  the  ambiguity.  IT 
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NO'QAH  (n^3  [diiwn,  day-break] :  Na70j, 
No7«0;  [Alex,  in  1  Chr.  iii.  7,  Naye,  ("omp. 
Vloy4;  FA.  in  xiv.  6,  Na76T:]  Nuf/e,  No(jn). 
One  of  the  thirteen  sons  of  David  who  were  born 
k)  him  in  Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  iii.  7,  xiv.  G).  His 
name  is  omitted  from  the  list  in  2  Sam.  v. 

NO'HAH  (nnSD  [rest]:-Nwd;  [Vat.  Nooa:] 
Nohaa).  The  fourth  son  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  viii. 
2). 

*  NOISOME  (O.  F.  noisir,  "to  hurt,"  Lat. 
nocere)  is  used  in  its  primitive  sense  of  noxiotis, 
baneful,  clesirudive,  in  Ts.  xci.  3,  Ez.  xiv.  21,  and 
Ex.  viii.  21,  Job  xxxi.  40,  marg.  A. 

NON  O'^li  [in  1  Chr.  vii.  27;  but  elsewhere, 

^^3,  ajish]:  -Novv,  [Vat.  Alex.  Nou/x:]  Nitn). 
Nun,  the  father  of  Joshua  (1  Chr.  vii.  27). 

NOPH,  MOPH  {^b  [see  below]:  M€/i0«s: 
Memphis,  Is.  xix.  l-},  Jer.  ii.  IG,  Ez.  xxx.  13,  16; 

^^.'  MffKpis'  Memphis,  Hos.  ix.  6),  a  city  of 
Egypt,  Memphis.  These  forms  are  contracted 
from  the  ancient  Fpyptian  common  name,  MEN- 
NUFK,  or  MEN-NEFHU,  "the  good  abode," 
or  perhaps    "the   abode  of  the  good  one:"  also 

contracted    in    the    Coptic    forms      AlGltCji, 

JULPiicfi,      iiejiSe,        iiX^stx^Q 

(M),     JtieJUiqe        (S);   in   the  Greek   M//i- 

^is;  and  in  the  Arabic  il/en/;  v«iJjO.  The  He- 
brew forms  are  to  be  i-egarded  as  representing  col- 
^uial  forms  of  the  name,  current  with  the  Shem- 
ites,  if  not  with  the  Egyptians  also.  As  to  the 
meaning  of  Mempliis,  Plutarch  observes  that  it 
was  interpreted  to  signify  either  the  haven  of  good 
ones,  or  the  sepulchre  of  Osiris  {koI  tt/j/  ^uef  Tr6\iv 
ol  fjiev  opfxov  ayaOcoy  epfxr]vevovaiv,  ol  8'  [iSi  ]  cos 
Ta<^ov  ^OaipiSos.  J^<^  ^««t/<^  et  Osiride,  20).  It  is 
probable  that  the  epithet  "  good  "  refers  to  Osiris, 
whose  sacretl  animal  Apis  was  here  worshipped,  and 
here  had  its  burial-place,  the  Serapeum,  whence  the 
name  of  the  village  Busiris  (PA-HESAK?  "the 
[abode?]  of  Osiris  "),  now  represented  in  name,  if 
not  in  exact  site,  by  Aboo-Seer,"  probably  originally 
A  quarter  of  Memphis.  As  the  great  Egyptian 
city  is  characterized  in  Nahum  as  "  situate  among 
the  rivers  "  (iii.  8),  so  in  Hosea  the  lower  Egyptian 
one  is  distinguishe  1  by  its  Necropolis,  in  this  pas- 
sage as  to  the  fugitive  Israelites:  "Mizraim  shall 
gather  them  up,  Noph  shall  bury  them;  "  for  its 
burial-ground,  stretcliing  for  twenty  miles  along 
the  edge  of  the  Libyan  desert,  greatly  exceeds  that 
of  any  other  I'.gyptian  town.  (See  Jirugsch,  Geoyi: 
Imchr.  i.  23-i  ft".,  and  Memphis.)  K.  S.  P. 

NO'PHAH  (n%b,  Nophach;  the  Samar.  has 

the  article,  Jl^^Tl  [hill,  Ftirst;  Dietr.]  »  al  yv- 
vaiHfs,  Alex,  at  y.  avT&v'  Nophe),  a  place  men- 
tioned only  in  Num.  xxi.  30,  in  the  remarkable 
long  appai-ently  composed  by  the  Amorites  after 


a  This  Arabic  name  affords  a  curious  instance  of 
Ihe  use  of  Semitic  names  of  similar  sound  but  different 
ligniltcation  in  the  place  of  names  of  other  languages. 

ft    1.   "ir^n,   dpi0/x6s,  properly  inquiry,  investiga-  I 
Bon  ('Hs  i'  51.5 J. 
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their  conquest  of  Heshbon  from  the  Moabites,  and 
therefore  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  Israelite  inva 
sion.  It  is  named  with  Dibon  and  Medeba,  and 
was  possibly  in  the  neighborhood  of  Heshbon.  A 
name  very  similar  to  Nopliah  is  Nobah,  which  is 
twice  mentioned ;  once  as  bestowed  by  the  conqueror 
of  the  same  name  on  Kenath  (a  place  still  existr 
ing  more  than  70  miles  distant  from  the  scene  of 
the  Amorite  conflict),  and  again  in  connection  witk 
Joebehah,  which  latter,  from  the  mode  of  its  occur- 
rence in  Num.  xxxii.  36,  would  seem  to  have  been 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Hesiibon.  Ewald  (Gesch. 
ii.  268,  7iote)  decides  (though  without  giving  hia 
grounds)  that  Nophah  is  identical  with  the  latter 
of  these.  In  this  case  the  difference  would  be  a 
dialectical  one,  Nophah  being  theMoabite  or  Amo- 
rite form.     [Nobah.]  G. 

NOSE-JEWEL    (CT;^,  pi.   constr,     ^^p: 
ivdnia-  inaures:  A.  V.,  Gen.  xxiv.  22;  £x. zxxv. 


Arab  woman  with  nose-ring. 

22,  "earring;  "  Is.  iii.  21;  Ez.  xvi.  12,  "jewel  on 
the  forehead  :  "  rendered  by  Tbeod.  and  S^inin. 
eirippiviov,  Ges.  p.  870).  A  ring  of  metal,  sometimes 
of  gold  or  silver,  passed  usually  through  the  right 
nostril,  and  worn  by  way  of  ornament  by  women 
in  the  East.  Its  diameter  is  usually  1  in.  or  1^  in., 
but  sometimes  as  much  as  3^  in.  Upon  it  are 
strung  beads,  coral,  or  jewels.  In  Egypt  it  is  now 
almost  confined  to  the  lower  classes.  It  is  men- 
tioned in  the  MIsbna,  Shahb.  vi.  1;  Celivi,  xi.  8. 
Layard  remarks  that  no  specimen  has  been  found 
in  Assyrian  remains.  (Burckhardt,  Notes  on  Bed. 
i.  51,  232;  Niebuhr,  Uescr.  de  l' Arab.  p.  57; 
Voyages,  i.  1.33,  ii.  56;  C:hardin,  Voy.  viii.  200; 
Lane,  Mod.  Eyypi.  i.  78:  Apq).  iii.  226:  Saalschiitz, 
Hebr.  Arch.  i.  3,  p.  25;  Layard,  Nin.  and  Bab. 
pp.  262,  544.)  H.  W.  P. 

*  NOVICE,  v^6<pv'Tos,  "neophyte,"  that  which 
is  newly  born,  or  planted,  is  used  in  1  Tim.  iiL  6, 
figuratively,  of  one  wlio  had  just  em!)raced  the 
Christian  religion,  "a  new  convert."  Such  a  person 
was  not  a  fit  candidate  for  the  office  of  bishop  or 
overseer  (iwiaKoiros,  ver.  2) ;  for  the  self-confidence 
of  one  who  had  just  entered  an  untried  course  of 
life  might  lead  him  far  astray.  K.  D.  C.  R. 

NUMBER.''       Like  most  oriental  nationg,  rt 


2.    nOStt,  apiBfAoi,  numems. 
8.   **D^,  Tvxi,  Fortuna,  probably  a  deity  (Qet. 
798) ;  rendered  "  number,"  Is.  Ixv.  11. 
1      4.  '\^y^i  Chald  from  same  root  as  S. 
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IS  probable  tbat  the  Hebrews  in  tiieir  written  cal- 
culations made  use  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 
That  they  did  so  in  post-Babylonian  times  we  have 
conclusive  evidence  in  the  Maccabsean  coins;  and 
it  is  highly  probable  that  this  was  the  case  also  in 
earlier  times,  both  from  internal  evidence,  of  which 
we  shall  presently  speak,  and  also  from  the  practice 
of  the  Greeks,  who  borrowed  it  with  their  earliest 
alphabet  from  the  Phoenicians,  whose  alphabet 
again  was,  with  some  slight  variations,  the  same  as 
thaf  of  the  ISamaritans  and  Jews  (Chardin,  \'oy. 
ii.  421,  iv.  288  and  foil.,  Langles;  Thiersch,  Gr. 
Gr.  §§  xii.,  Ixxiii.,  pp.  23,  153;  Jelf,  Gr.  Gr.  i. 
3;  MiiUer,  EtmskeVy  ii.  317,  321 1  Eng.  Cycl 
'Coins,"  "  Numeral  Characters ;  "  Lane,  Mod. 
Egypt,  i.  91 ;  Donaldson,  New  Cratylus,  pp.  146, 
151;  Winer,  Zahkn). 

But  though,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  certain  that 
in  all  existing  MSS.  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  O.  T. 
the  numerical  expressions  are  written  at  length 
(Lee,  flebr.  Gram.  §§  19,  22),  yet,  on  the  other, 
the  variations  in  the  several  versions  between  them- 
selves and  from  the  Hebrew  text,  added  to  the  evi- 
dent inconsistencies  in  numerical  statement  between 
certain  passages  of  that  text  itself,  seem  to  prove 
that  some  shoi'ter  mode  of  writing  was  originally  in 
vogue,  lialjle  to  be  misunderstood,  and  in  fact  mis- 
understood by  copyists  and  translators.  The  fol- 
lowing may  serve  as  specimens :  — 

1.  In  2  K.  xxiv.  8  Jehoiachin  is  said  to  have  been 
18  years  old,  but  in  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  9  the  number 
given  is  8. 

2.  In  Is.  vii.  8  Vitringa  shows  that  for  threescore 
and  five  one  reading  gives  sixteen  and  five,  the  letter 

jod  **  (10)  after  sAfs/i  (6)  having  been  mistaken  for 
the  Rabbinical  abbreviation  by  omission  of  the  viem 
from  the  plural  shishim,  which  would  stand  for 
sixty.  Six  -f-  10  was  thus  converted  into  sixty  -j- 
ten. 

3.  In  1  Sam.  vi.  19  we  have  50,070,  but  the 
Syriac  and  Arabic  versions  have  5,070. 

4.  In  1  K.  iv.  26,  we  read  that  Solomon  had 
40,000  stalls  for  chariot-horses,  but  4,000  only  in 
1  CJhr.  ix.  25. 

5.  The  letters  vau  (6)  and  zayin  (7)  appear  to 
have  been  interchanged  in  some  readings  of  Gen. 
ii.  2. 

These  variations,  which  are  selected  from  a  copious 
list  given  by  Glass  (De  Cniissis  Cvrruptumis,  i. 
§  23,  vol.  ii.  p.  188,  ed.  Dathe),  appear  to  have 
proceeded  from  the  alphalietic  method  of  writing 
immbers,  in  which  it  is  easy  to  see  how,  e.  g.  such 

letters  as  vau  (1)  and  Jod  {^),  nun  (3)    and   caph 

(3)»  may  have  been  confounded  and  even  some- 
times omitted.  The  final  letters,  also,  which  were 
unknown  to  the  early  Phoenician  or  Samaritan 
alphabet,  were  used  as  early  as  the  Alexandrian 
period  to  denote  hundreds  between  500  and  1,000.« 
But  whatever  ground  these  variations  may  afford 
for  reasonable  conjecture,  it  is  certain,  from  the 
feet  mentioned  above,  that  no  positive  rectification 
of  them  can  at  present  be  established,  more  es- 
pecially as  there  is  so  little  variation  in  the  nuni- 
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bers  quoted  from  the  O-  T.,  both  in  N.  T.  and 
in  the  Apocrypha,  e.  g.  (1)  Num.  xxv.  9,  quoted 
1  Cor.  X.  8.  (2.)  Ex.  xii.  40,  quoted  Gal.  iii.  17. 
(3.)  Ex.  xvi.  35  and  Ps.  xcv.  10,  quoted  Acts  xiii. 
18.  (4.)  Gea.  xvii.  1,  quoted  Kom.  iv.  19.  (5.y 
Num.  i.  46,  quoted  Ecclus.  xvi.  10. 

Josephus  also  in  the  main  agrees  in  his  state- 
ments of  numbers  with  our  existing  copies. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  as  was  re- 
marked by  St.  Augustine  {Civ.  D.x.  13,  §  1),  that 
some  at  least  of  the  numbers  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture are  intended  to  be  representative  rather  than 
determhiative.  Certain  numbers,  as  7,  10,  40,  100, 
were  regarded  as  giving  the  idea  of  completeness. 
Without  entering  into  his  theory  of  this  usage,  we 
may  remark  that  the  notion  of  representative  num- 
l)ers  in  certain  cases  is  one  extremely  common  among 
eastern  nations,  who  have  a  prejudice  against  count- 
ing their  possessions  accurately;  that  it  enters 
largely  into  many  ancient  systems  of  chronology, 
and  that  it  is  found  in  the  philosophical  and  met- 
aphysical speculations  not  only  of  tlie  Pythagoreau 
and  other  ancient  schools  of  philosophy,  both  Greek 
and  Koman,  but  also  in  those  of  the  later  Jewish 
writers,  of  the  Gnostics,  and  also  of  such  Christian 
writers  as  St.  Augustine  himself  (August.  De  Doctr.. 
Christ,  ii.  16,  25;  Civ.  D.  xv.  30;  Philo,  De  Mund. 
Opif.  i.  21 ;  De  Abrah.  ii.  5 ;  De.  Sept.  Num.  ii. 
281,  ed.  Mangey;  Joseph.  B.  J.  vii,  5,  §  5:  Mish- 
na,  Pirke  Aboih,  v.  7,  8;  Irenaeus,  i.  3,  ii.  1,  v.  29, 
30;  Hieronym.  Com.  in  Is.  iv.  1,  vol.  iv.  p.  72, 
ed.  Migne;  Arist.  Metapliys.  i.  5,  6,  xii.  6,  8; 
yElian,  V.  //.  iv.  17;  Varro,  Hehdom.  fragm.  i. 
255,  ed.  Bipont. :  Niebuhr,  Flist.  of  Eojne,  ii.  72, 
ed.  Hare;  Burckhardt,  Trav.  in  Arabia^  i.  75; 
Syria,  p.  560,  comp.  with  Gen.  xiii.  16  and  xxii. 
17 ;  also  see  papers  on  Hindoo  Chronology  in  Sir 
W.  Jones's  Works,  Suppl.  vol.  ii.  pp.  968,  1017). 

We  proceed  to  give  some  instances  of  numbers 
used  (a)  representatively,  and  thus  probably  by  de- 
sign indefinitely,  or  (b)  definitely,  but  as  we  may 
say  preferentially,  i.  e.  because  some  meaning 
(which  we  do  not  in  all  cases  understand)  was  at- 
tached to  them. 

1.  Seren,  as  denoting  either  plurality  or  com- 
pleteness, is  so  frequent  as  to  make  a  selection  only 
of  instances  necessary,  e.  g.  sevenfold,  Gen.  iv.  24 ; 
seven  times,  i.  e,  completely.  Lev.  xxvi.  24;  Ps.  xii. 
6;  seven  {i.  e.  many)  ways,  Deut.  xxviii.  25.  See 
also  1  Sam.  ii.  5;  Job  v.  19,  where  six  also  is  used, 
Prov.  vi.  16,  ix.  1 ;  Eccl.  xi.  2,  where  eight  also  is 
named ;  Is.  iv.  1 ;  Jer.  xv.  9 ;  Mic.  v.  5 ;  also  Matt. 
xii.  45,  seven  spirits ;  Mark  xvi.  9,  seven  devils ; 
Rev.  iv.  5,  seven  Spirits,  xv.  1,  seven  plagues. 
Otho,  Lex.  Rnbb.  p.  411,  says  that  Scripture  uses 
seven  to  denote  plurality.  See  also  Christian  au- 
thorities quoted  by  Suicer,  Thes.  Eccl.  s.  v.  e;85o- 
ixos,  Hofraann,  Lex.  s.  v.  "  Septem,"  and  the  pas- 
sao;es  quoted  above  from  Varro,  Aristotle,  and 
^lian,  in  reference  to  the  heathen  value  for  the 
number  7. 

2.  Ten  as  a  preferential  number  is  exemplified 
in  the  Ten  Commandments  and  the  law  of  Tithe. 
It  plays  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  later  Jewish  rit- 
ual code.     See  Otho,  Lex.  Rabb.  p.  410. 
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6.  n??Dtt. 

T  : 
6.  rn*^2p   in  plur.  Ps.  Ixxi.  16,  TrpayjuiaTeTat,  lit- 


7    IJJCr). 


To  niimber   is   (1)  71372,  api^/uew,  numero.     (2  j 

^irn,  Aoyi'^o|uat,  t.  e.  value,  account,  ao  in  Is.  xii. 
17.  In  Piel,  count,  or  number,  which  is  the  primary 
notion  of  the  word  (Ges.  p.  531). 

o    *T  denotee  550,  C  600,  "j  700,  P|  8G0,  V"  ^^ 
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3.  Seventy,  a3  compounded  of  7  X  10,  appears 


frequently,  e.  g.  seventy-JvUl  (Gen.  iv.  24;  Matt.  I 
iviii.  22).  Its  definite  use  appears  in  the  offerings 
of  70  shekels  (Num.  vii.  13,  19,  and  foil.);  the  70 
elders  (xi.  10) ;  70  years  of  captivity  (.ler.  xxiv.  11). 
To  these  may  Ixi  added  the  70  descendants  of  Noah 
(Gen.  X.),  and  the  allee;ed  Rabbinical  qualification 
for  election  to  the  office  of  .Judge  among  the  71 
members  of  the  Great  Sanhedrim,  of  the  knowledge 
af  70  languages  (Sank.  ii.  6;  and  Carpzov,  App. 
Bibl.  p.  576 ).  The  numl)er  of  72  translators  may 
perhaps  also  be  connected  with  the  same  idea. 

4.  Five  appears  in  the  table  of  punishments,  of 
legal  requirements  (Ex.  xxii.  1;  Lev.  v.  16,  xxii. 
14,  xxvii.  15;  Num.  v.  7,  xviii.  16),  and  in  the  five 
empires  of  Daniel  (Dan.  ii.). 

5.  Four  is  used  in  reference  to  the  4  winds  (Dan. 
vii.  2),  and  the  so-called  4  corners  of  the  earth; 
the  4  creatures,  each  with  4  wings  and  4  faces,  of 
Ezekiel  (i.  5  and  foil.);  4  rivers  of  Paradise  (Gen. 
ii.  10);  4  beasts  (Dan.  vii.  and  Rev.  iv.  6);  the  4 
equal-sided  Teniple-chamter  (Ez.  xl.  47). 

6.  Three  was  regarded,  both  by  the  Jews  and 
other  nations,  as  a  specially  complete  and  mystic 
number  (Rlato,  De  Licj.  iv.  715;  Dioiiys.  Halic. 
iii.  c.  12).  It  appears  in  many  instances  in  Scrip- 
ture as  a  definite  number,  e.  rj.  3  feasts  (Ex.  xxiii. 
14,  17;  Deut.  xvi.  16),  the  triple  offering  of  the 
Nazarite,  and  the  triple  blessing  (Num.  vi.  14,  24), 
the  triple  invocation  (Is  vi.  3;  Rev.  i.  4),  Daniel's 
3  hours  of  prayer  (Dan.  vi.  10,  comp.  Ps.  Iv.  17), 
the  third  heaven  (2  Cor.  xii.  2),  and  the  thrice- 
repeated  vision  (Acts  x.  16). 

7.  Ticelve  (3X4)  appears  in  12  tribes,  12  stones 
in  the  high-priest's  breast-plate,  12  Apostles,  12 
foundation-stones,  and  12  gates  (Rev.  xxi.  19-21); 
12,000  furlongs  of  the  heavenly  city  (Rev.  xxi.  16); 
144,000  sealed  (Rev.  vii.  4). 

8.  Fwty  appears  in  many  enumerations ;  40  days 
of  Moses  (Ex.  xxiv.  18):  40  years  in  the  wilder- 
ness (Num.  xiv.  34);  40  days  and  nights  of  Elijah 
(1  K.  xix.  8);  40  days  of  Jonah's  warning  to  Nin- 
eveh (Jon.  iii.  4);  40  days  of  temptation  (Matt. 
iv.  2).  Add  to  these  the  very  frequent  use  of  the 
number  40  in  regnal  years,  and  in  ix)litical  or  other 
periods  (Judg.  iii.  11,  xiii.  1;  1  Sam.  iv.  18;  2  Sam. 
V.  4,  XV.  7;  1  K.  xi.  42;  Ez.  xxix.  11,  12;  Acts 
riii.  21). 

9.  One  hundred.  — 100  cubits'  length  of  the 
Tabernacle-court  (Ex.  xxvii.  18);  100  men,  i.  e.  a 
large  number  (Lev.  xxvi.  8);  Gideon's  300  men 
(Judg.  vi.  6);  the  selection  of  10  out  of  every  100, 
(xx.  10);  100  men  (2  K.  iv.43);  leader  of  100  men 
(1  Chr.  xii.  14);  100  stripes  (Prov.  xvii.  10);  100 
times  (Eccl  viii.  12);  100  children  (vi.  3);  100 
cubits'  measurements  in  Ezekiel's  Temple  (Ez.  xl., 
xU.,  xlii.);  100  sheep  (Matt,  xviii.  12);  100  pence 
(Matt,  xviii.  28);  100  measures  of  oil  or  wheat 
(Luke  xvi.  6,  7). 

10.  Lastly,  the  mystic  number  666  (Rev.  xiii. 
18),  of  which  the  earliest  attempted  explanation  is 
the  conjecture  of  Irenseus,  who  of  three  words, 
EuaTithas,  Lateinos,  and  Teitan,  prefers  the  last  as 
fulfilling  its  conditions  best.  (For  various  other 
interpretations  see  (Jalmet,  Whitby,  and  Irenaeus, 
De  Antichrkt.  v.  c.  29,  30.) 

It  is  evident,  on  the  one  hand,  that  whilst  the 
representative,  and  also  the  typical  character  of 
certain  numbers  must  be  maintained  {e.  g.  Matt. 
xix.  28),  there  is,  on  the  other,  the  greatest  danger 
of  overstraining  any  particular  theory  oti  the  sub- 
^t,  ai  d  thus  degenerating  into  that  subtle  trifling, 
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from  which  neither  the  Gnostics,  nor  some  also  ol 
their  orthodox  opponents  were  exempt  (see  Clem 
Alex.  Strom,  vi.  c.  11,  p.  782,  ed.  Potter,  and  Au- 
gust. I.  c),  and  of  which  the  liabbinical  writings 
present  such  striking  instances.  [Chronology 
Census.]  H.  W.  P. 

NUMBERING.     [Census.] 
NUMBERS  057*^,  from  the  first  word;  or 

n2"r!£3,  from  the  words  ''rp  "^57^2,  in  i.  1 : 
'Apid/jLol-  Numeri:  called  also  by  the  later  Jews 
D^-lGp^n  -|?D,  or  D^-T^ivQn),  the  fouith 
book  of  the  l^w  or  Pentateuch.  It  takes  its  naae 
in  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  (whence  our  "Numbers") 
from  the  double  numbering  or  census  of  the  people; 
the  first  of  which  is  given  in  cc.  i.-iv.,  and  ths 
second  in  ch.  xxvi. 

A.  Contents.  —  The  book  may  be  said  to  con- 
tain generally  the  history  of  the  Israelites  from  the 
time  of  their  leaving  Sinai,  in  the  second  year  after 
the  Exodus,  till  their  arrival  at  the  borders  of  the 
Promised  Land  in  the  fortieth  year  of  their  jour- 
neyings.  It  consists  of  the  following  prmcipal 
divisions :  — 

I.  The  preparations  for  the  departure  from  Sinai 
(i.  1-x.  10). 

II.  The  journey  from  Sinai  to  the  borders  of 
Canaan  (x.  11-xiv.  45). 

III.  A  brief  notice  of  laws  given,  and  eventa 
which  transpired,  during  the  thirty-seven  years' 
wandering  in  the  wilderness  (xv.  1-xix.  22). 

IV.  The  history  of  the  last  year,  from  the  second 
arrival  of  the  Israelites  in  Kadesh  till  they  reach 
"  the  plains  of  Moab  by  Jordan  near  Jericho  "  (xx. 
1-xxxvi.  13). 

I.  (fi.)  The  object  of  the  encampment  at  Sinai 
has  been  accomplished.  The  Covenant  has  been 
made,  the  Law  given,  the  Sanctuary  set  up,  the 
Priests  consecrated,  the  service  of  God  appointed, 
and  Jehovah  dwells  in  the  midst  of  his  chosen 
lieople.  It  is  now  time  to  depart  in  order  that 
the  object  may  be  achieved  for  which  Israel  has 
lieen  sanctified.  That  object  is  the  occupation  of 
the  Promised  Land.  But  this  is  not  to  be  accom- 
plished by  peaceable  means,  but  by  the  forcible 
expulsion  of  its  present  inhabitants;  for  "the  in- 
iquity of  the  Amorites  is  full,"  they  are  ripe  for 
judgment,  and  this  judgment  Israel  is  to  execute. 
Therefore  Israel  must  be  organized  as  .Tehovah's 
army:  and  to  this  end  a  mustering  of  all  who  are 
capable  of  bearing  arms  is  necessary.  Hence  the 
book  opens  with  the  numbering  of  the  people,« 
chapters  i.-iv.  These  contain,  first,  the  census  of 
all  the  tribes  or  clans,  amounting  in  all  to  six  hun- 
dred and  three  thousand,  five  hundred  and  fifty, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Levites,  who  were  not 
numbered  with  the  rest  (ch.  i.);  secondly,  the  ar 
ranyement  of  the  camp,  and  the  order  of  march 
(ch.  ii.);  thirdly,  the  special  and  separate  census 
of  the  Levites,  who  are  claimed  by  God  instead  of 
all  the  first-born,  the  three  families  of  the  tribe 
having  their  peculiar  offices  in  the  Tabernacle  ap- 
pointed them,  both  when  it  was  at  rest  an<f  when 
they  were  on  the  march  (cc.  iii.,  iv.). 

(b.)  Chapters  v.,  vi.  Certain  laws  apparently 
supplementary  to  tlie  legislation  in  Leviticus ;  thf 
removal  of  the  unclean  from  the  camp  (v.  1  4)- 
the  law  of  restitution   (v.  5-10);  the  trial  of  jeat 
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jusy  (v.  11-31);  the  law  of  the  Nazarites  (vi.  1- 
21);  tlie  form  of  the  priestly  blessing  (vi.  22-27). 

(c. )  Chapters  vii.  1-x.  10.  Events  occurring  at 
Ihis  time,  and  regulations  connected  with  them. 
Ch.  vii.  gives  an  account  of  the  offerings  of  the 
princes  of  the  different  tribes  at  the  dedication  of 
the  Tabernacle;  ch.  viii.  of  the  consecration  of  the 
l^evites  (ver.  89  of  ch.  vii.,  and  vv.  1-1  of  ch. 
viii.  seem  to  be  out  of  place);  ch.  ix.  1-14,  of  the 
second  observance  of  the  Passover  (the  first  in  the 
wilderness)  on  the  14th  day  of  the  second  month, 
and  of  certain  provisions  made  to  meet  the  case  of 
those  who  by  reason  of  defilement  were  unable  to 
keep  it.  Lastly,  ch.  ix.  15-23  tells  how  the  cloud 
and  the  fire  regulated  the  march  and  the  encamp- 
ment; and  X.  1-10,  how  two  silver  truuipets  were 
smployed  to  give  the  signal  for  public  assemblies, 
for  war,  and  for  festal  occasions. 

II.  March  from  Sinai  to  the  borders  of  Canaan. 

{ii.)  We  have  here,  first,  the  order  of  march  de- 
scribed (x.  14-28);  the  appeal  of  Moses  to  his 
father-in-law,  Hobab,  to  accompany  tliem  in  their 
journeys;  a  request  urged  probably  because,  from 
his  desert  life,  he  would  be  well  acquainted  with 
the  best  spots  to  encamp  in,  and  also  would  have 
influence  with  the  various  wandering  and  predatory 
tribes  who  inhabited  the  peninsula  (29-32):  and 
the  chant  which  acceompanied  the  moving  and  the 
resting  of  the  ark  (vv.  35,  36). 

{b. )  An  account  of  several  of  the  stations  and  of 
the  events  which  happened  at  tliem.  The  first  was 
at  Taberah,  where,  because  of  their  impatient  mui-- 
murings,  several  of  the  people  were  destroyed  by 
lightning  (these  beloni^ed  chiefly,  it  would  seem, 
to  tlie  motley  mult.tude  which  came  out  of  Egypt 
with  the  Israelites);  tlie  loathing  of  the  peo|»le  for 
the  manna;  the  complaint  of  Moses  that  he  cannot 
hear  the  burden  thus  laid  upon  him,  and  the  ap- 
pointment in  consequence  of  seventy  elders  to  serve 
and  help  him  in  his  office  (xi.  10-29);  the  quails 
sent,  and  the  judgment  following  thereon,  which 
gave  its  name  to  the  next  station,  Kibroth-hat- 
taavah  (the  graves  of  lust),  xi.  31-35  (cf.  Ps. 
Ixxxviii  31),  31,  cvi.  14,  15);  arrival  at  Hazeroth, 
where  Aaron  and  Miciam  are  je:ilous  of  Moses,  and 
Miriam  is  in  consequence  smitten  with  leprosy  (xii. 
1-15);  the  sending  of  the  spies  from  the  wilderness 
of  Paran  (et-Tyli),  their  report,  the  refusal  of  the 
people  to  enter  Canaan,  their  rejection  in  conse- 
quence, and  their  rash  attack  upon  the  Amalekites, 
which  resulted  in  a  defeat  (xii.  Ifi-xiv.  45). 

III.  What  follows  must  be  referred  apparently 
to  the  thirty-seven  years  of  wanderings;  but  we 
have  no  notices  of  time  or  place.  We  have  laws 
respecting  the  meat  and  drink  offerings,  and  other 
sacrifices  (xv.  1-31);  an  account  of  the  punishment 
of  a  Sail  bath-breaker,  perhaps  as  an  example  of  the 
presiiniptuous  sins  mentioned  in  vv.  30,  31  (xv. 
S2-3lj);  the  direction  to  put  fringes  on  their  gar- 
rneiits  as  mementos  (xv.  37-41);  the  history  of  the 
rebellion  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram,  and  the 
tnurnuiring  of  the  people  (xvi. ) ;  the  budding  of 
\aron's  rod  as  a  witness  that  the  tribe  of  Levi  was 
jhosen  (xvii.);  the  direction  that  Aaron  and  his  sons 
should  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  people,  and  the  duties 
»f  the  priests  and  I>evites  (xviii.);  the  law  of  the 
iwter  of  purification  (xix.). 

IV.  (<i.)  The  narrative  returns  abruptly  to  the 
lecond  encampment  of  the  Israelites  in  Kadesh. 
Here  Miriam  dies,  and  the  people  murmur  for 
▼ater,  and  Moses  and  Aaron,    "  speaking    unad- 
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Land  (xx.  1-13).  They  intended  peihaps,  as  befor^ 
to  enter  Canaan  from  the  south.  This,  however, 
was  not  to  be  permitted.  They  therefore  desired  a 
passage  through  the  country  of  Edom.  Moses  sent 
a  conciliatory  message  to  the  king,  asking  periris- 
sion  to  pass  through,  and  promising  carefully  to 
abstain  from  all  outrage,  and  to  pay  for  the  provis- 
ions which  they  niiglit  find  necessary.  The  jeal- 
ousy, however,  of  this  fierce  and  warlike  people  was 
aroused.  They  refused  the  request,  and  turned 
out  in  arms  to  defend  their  border.  And  as  those 
almost  inaccessible  mountain  passes  could  have  been 
held  by  a  mere  handful  of  tnen  against  i*  largo  and 
well-trained  army,  the  Israelites  abandoned  the  at- 
tempt as  hopeless  and  turned  southwards,  keeping 
along  the  western  borders  of  Idumaea  till  they 
leached  Ezion-geber  (xx.  14-21). 

On  their  way  southwards  they  stop  at  Mount 
Hor,  or  rather  at  Moserah,  on  the  edge  of  the 
Edomite  territory;  and  from  this  spot  it  would 
seem  that  Aaron,  accompanied  by  his  brother  Moses 
and  his  son  VAeaiav,  quitted  the  camp  in  order  to 
ascend  the  mountain.  Mount  Hor  lying  itself 
within  the  Edomite  territory,  whilst  it  might  have 
been  perilous  for  a  larger  number  to  attempt  to 
})enetrate  it,  these  unarmed  wayfarers  would  not  be 
molested,  or  might  escape  detection.  Bunsen  sug- 
gests that  Aaron  was  taken  vo  Mount  Hor,  in  the 
hope  that  the  fresh  air  of  the  mountain  might  be 
beneficial  to  his  recovery :  but  the  narrative  Joes 
not  justify  such  a  supposition. 

After  Aaron's  death,  the  march  is  continued 
southward;  but  when  the  Israelites  approach  the 
head  of  the  Akabah  at  the  southernmost  point  of  the 
Edomite  territory,  they  again  murmur  by  reason 
of  the  roughness  of  the  way,  and  many  perish  by 
the  bite  of  venomous  serpents  (xx.  22-xxi.  9).  The 
passage  (xxi.  1-3)  which  speaks  of  the  Canaanite 
king  of  Arad  as  coming  out  against  the  Israelites 
is  clearly  out  of  place,  standing  as  it  does  after  the 
mention  of  Aaron's  death  on  Mount  Hor.  Arad  is 
in  the  south  of  Palestine.  The  attack  therefore 
must  have  been  made  whilst  the  people  were  yet  in 
tlie  neighborhood  of  Kadesh.  The  mention  of 
Hormah  also  shows  that  this  must  have  been  the 
c;ise  (conip.  xiv.  45).  It  is  on  this  second  occasion 
that  the  name  of  Hormah  is  said  to  have  been  gi\en 
Either  therefore  it  is  used  proleptically  in  xiv.  45, 
or  there  is  some  confusion  in  the  narrative.  What 
"  the  way  of  Atharim  "  (A.  V.  "  the  way  of  the 
spies  ")  was,  we  have  no  means  now  of  ascertain- 
ing. 

{h. )  There  is  again  a  gap  in  the  narrative.  We 
are  told  nothing  of  the  march  along  the  eastern  edge 
of  Edom,  but  suddenly  find  ourselves  transported 
to  the  borders  of  Moab.  Here  the  Israelites  suc- 
cessively encounter  and  defeat  the  kings  of  the 
Amorites  and  of  Bashan,  wresting  from  the  r  their 
territory  and  permanently  occupying  it  (xxi.  10- 
35).  Their  successes  alarm  the  king  of  jNIoab,  who, 
distrusting  his  superiority  in  the  field,  sends  for  a 
magician  to  curse  his  enemies;  hence  the  episode 
of  Balaam  (xxiii.  1-xxv.  25).  Other  artifices  are 
employed  by  the  Moabites  to  weaken  the  Israelites, 
especially  through  the  influence  of  the  Moabitish 
women  (xxv.  1),  with  whom  the  INIidianites  (ver. 
6)  are  also  joined;  this  evil  is  averted  by  the  zeal 
of  Phinehas  (xxv.  7,  8);  a  second  numbering  of  the 
Israelites  takes  place  in  the  plains  of  Moali  prepar- 
atory to  their  crossing  the  Jordan  (xxvi.).  A 
Question  arises  as  to  the  inheritance  of  daughters, 
iaedly,"  are  not   allowed  to  enter  the  Promised  <  and  a  decision  is  given  thereon  (xxvii.  1-1 J );  Mown 
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is  warned  of  his  death,  and  Joshua  appointed  to 
luoceed  hiui  (xxvii.  12-23).  Certain  laws  are  given 
eoncerning  the  daily  sacrifice,  and  the  offerings  for 
jabbaths  and  festivals  (xxviii.,  xxix.);  and  tlie  law 
respecting  vows  (xxx..);  tlie  conquest  of  the  Mid- 
lanites  is  narrated  (xxxi.);  and  the  partition  of  tlie 
country  east  of  the  .Jordan  among  the  tribes  of 
Reuben  and  Gad,  and  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh 
(xxxii.).  Tlien  follows  a  recapitulation,  though 
with  some  difference,  of  the  various  encampments 
of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert  (xxxiii.  l-4l});  the 
command  to  destroy  the  Canaanites  (xxxiii.  SO- 
SO);  the  boundaries  of  the  Promised  Land,  and  the 
men  appointed  to  divide  it  (xxxiv.);  the  appoint^ 
ment  of  the  cities  of  the  I^evites  and  the  cities  of 
refuge  (xxxv.);  further  directions  respecting  heir- 
esses, with  special  reference  to  the  case  mentioned  in 
ch.  xxvii.,  and  conclusion  of  the  book  (xxxvi.). 

B.  lnte(jr'Uy. —  This,  like  the  other  books  of  the 
Pentateuch,  is  supposed  by  many  critics  to  consist 
of  a  compilation  from  two  or  three,  or  more,  earlier 
documents.  According  to  De  Wette,  the  following 
portions  are  the  work  of  the  Elohist  [Penta- 
teuch] :  Ch.  i.  1-x.  28;  xiii.  2-lG  (in  its  orig- 
inal, though  not  in  its  present  form);  xv. ;  xvi.  1, 
2-11,  16-23,  24  ('?);  xvii.;  xix.;  xx.  1-13,  22-29; 
xxv.-xxxi.  (except  perhaps  xxvi.  8-11);  xxxii.  5, 
28-42  (vv.  1-4  uncertain);  xxxiii.-xxxvi.  The 
rest  of  the  book  is,  according  to  him,  by  the 
Jehovist  or  laLer  editor.  Von  Lengerke  (Kennan, 
I.  Ixxxi.)  and  Stiihelin  (§  23)  make  a  similar  divis- 
ion, though  they  differ  as  to  some  verses,  and  even 
whole  chapters.  Vaihinger  (in  Herzog's  Encyklu- 
ffddte^  art.  "  Pentateuch  ")  finds  traces  of  three  dis- 
tinct documents,  wliich  he  ascribes  severally  to  tlie 
pre-Eloliist,  the  Eloliist,  and  the  Jehovist.  To  the 
first  he  assigns  ch  x.  2i)-36;  xi.  1-12,  16  (in  its 
original  form);  xx.  14-21;  xxi.  1-9,  13-35;  xxxii. 
33-42;  xxxiii.  55,56.  To  the  Elohist  belong  ch. 
i.  1-x.  28;  xi.  1-xii.  16;  xiii.  1-xx.  13:  xx.  22- 
29;  xxi.  10-12;  xxii.  1;  xxv.  1-xxxi.  -54;  xxxii. 
1-32;  xxxii.  1-xxxvi.  19.  To  the  Jehovist,  xi. 
1-xii.  16  iuberarbeitet);  xxii.  2-xxiv.  25;  xxxi. 
8,  (fee. 

But  the  grounds  on  which  this  distinction  of 
documents  rests  are  in  every  respect  most  unsatis- 
factory. The  use  of  the  divine  names,  which  was 
the  starting-point  of  this  criticism,  ceases  to  be  a 
criterion;  and  certain  words  and  phrases,  a  par- 
ticular manner  or  coloring,  the  narrative  of  miracles 
or  prophecies,  are  supposed  to  decide  whether  a  pas- 
sage belongs  to  the  earlier  or  tlie  later  documents. 
Thus,  for  instance,  Stiihelin  alleges  as  reasons  for  as- 
ilgning  CO.  xi.,  xii.  to  the  Jehovist,  the  coming  down 
of  Jehovah  to  speak  with  Moses,  xi.  17,  25 ;  the  pillar 
}f  a  cloud,  xii.  5 ;  the  relation  between  Joshua  and 
Moses,  xi.  28,  as  in  Ex.  xxxiii.,  xxxiv. ;  the  seventy 
elders,  xi.  16,  as  Ex.  xxiv.  1,  and  so  on.  So  again 
«n  the  Jehovistic  section,  xiii.,  xiv.,  he  finds  traces 
or  "  the  author  of  the  Eirst  Legislation  "  in  one 
passage  (xiii.  2-17),  because  of  the  use  of  the  word 

nt2^,    signifying  "  a  tribe,"  and    W^ti73,   as  in 

Num.  i.  and  vii.  But  S'^Ci7D  is  used  also  by  the 
lupposed  supplementist,  as  in  Ex.  xxii.  27,  xxxiv. 
31;  and  that  ntD!2  is  not  peculiar  to  the  older 
documents  has  been  shown  by  Keil  {Comm.  on 
Joshua,  s.  xix.).  Von  Lengerke  goes  still  further, 
♦nd  cuts  off  xi'i.  2-16  altogetlier  from  what  follows. 
He  thus  makes  the  story  of  the  spies,  as  given  by 
khe  I'.lohist,  strangely  maimed.     We   only  hear  of 
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their  being  sent  to  Canaan,  but  nothing  of  thtit 
return  and  their  report.  The  chief  reason  for  thii 
separation  is  tliat  in  xiii.  27  occurs  the  Jehovistic 
phrase,  "  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,"  and  some 
references  to  other  earlier  .lehovistic  passages.  De 
Wette  again  finds  a  repetition  in  xiv.  26-38  of  xiv. 
11-25,  and  accordingly  gives  tiiese  pa-ssages  to  the 
Elohist  and  Jehovist  respectively.  This  has  more 
color  of  probability  about  it,  but  has  been  answered 
hy  lisiuke  {Untersuch.  ii.  s.  197  ff.).  Again,  ch. 
xvi.  is  supposed  to  be  a  combination  of  two  dif- 
ferent accounts,  the  original  or  Elohistic  document 
having  contained  only  the  story  of  the  rebellion  of 
Korah  and  his  company,  whilst  the  Jehovi.st  mixed 
up  with  it  the  insurrection  of  Dathan  and  A  biram, 
which  was  directed  rather  against  the  tempoi'sl  dig- 
nity than  against  the  spiritual  authoxity  of  Moses. 
But  it  is  against  this  view,  that,  in  order  to  jus- 
tify it,  vv.  12,  14,  27,  and  32,  are  treated  as  inter- 
polations. Besides,  the  discrepancies  which  it  is 
alleged  have  arisen  from  the  fusing  of  the  two 
narratives  disappear  when  fairly  looked  at.  There 
is  no  contradiction,  for  instance,  between  xvi.  19, 
where  Korah  appears  at  the  tabernacle  of  the  con- 
gregation, and  ver.  27,  where  Dathan  and  Abiram 
stand  at  the  door  of  their  tents.  In  the  last  pas- 
sage Korah  is  not  mentioned,  and,  even  if  we  sup- 
pose him  to  be  included,  the  narrative  allows  time 
for  his  having  left  the  Tabernacle  and  returned  to 
his  own  tent.  Nor  again,  does  the  statement,  ver. 
35,  that  the  250  men  who  offered  incense  were  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  and  who  had,  as  we  learn  from  ver. 
2,  joined  the  leaders  of  the  insurrection,  Korah, 
Dathan,  and  Abiram,  militate  against  the  narra- 
tive in  ver.  32,  according  to  which  Dathan  and 
Abiram  and  all  that  appertained  unto  Korah  were 
swallowed  up  alive  by  the  opening  of  the  earth, 
I'urther,  it  is  clear,  as  Keil  remarks  {Einltit.  p.  94), 
that  the  earlier  document  {die  Grundschrift)  im- 
plies that  persons  belonging  to  the  other  tribes 
were  mixed  up  in  Korah's  rebellion,  because  they 
say  to  Moses  and  Aaron  (ver.  3),  '■'■All  the  congre- 
gation is  holy,"  which  justifies  the  statement  in  vv. 
1,  2,  that,  besides  Korah  the  Levite,  the  Reubenites 
Dathan,  Abiram,  and  On,  were  leaders  of  the  in- 
surrection. 

In  ch.  xii.  we  have  a  remarkable  instance  of 
the  jealousy  with  which  the  authority  of  Moses 
was  regarded  even  in  his  own  family.  Considering 
the  almost  absolute  nature  of  that  authority,  this 
is  perhaps  hardly  to  be  wondered  at.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  we  are  expressly  reminded,  there  was 
everything  in  his  personal  character  to  disarm 
jealousy.  "  Now  the  man  Moses  was  very  meek 
above  all  the  men  which  were  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth,"  says  the  historian  (ver.  3).  The  pretext  for 
the  outburst  of  this  feeling  on  the  pari  of  Miriam 
and  Aaron  was  that  Moses  had  married  an  Ethio- 
pian woman  (a  woman  of  Cush).  This  was  prob- 
ably, as  Ewald  suggests,  a  second  wife  married 
after  the  death  of  Zipporah.  But  there  is  no 
reason  for  supposing,  as  he  does  (Gesch.  ii.  229, 
note),  that  we  have  here  a  confusion  of  two  ac- 
counts. He  observes  that  the  words  of  the  brother 
and  sister  "  Hath  the  Lord  indeed  spoken  only 
by  Mo.ses,  hath  He  not  also  spoken  by  us  ?  "  show 
that  the  real  ground  of  their  jealousy  was  the  ap- 
parent superiority  of  Moses  in  tlie  prophetical  office; 
whereas,  according  to  the  narrative,  their  dislik* 
was  occasioned  by  his  marriage  with  a  foreigner 
and  a  person  of  inferior  rank.  But  nothing  surely 
can  be  more  natural  than  that  the  long  pent-u| 
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feeling  of  jealousy  should  have  fastened  upon  the 
marriage  as  a  pretext  to  begin  the  quarrel,  and 
then  have  shown  itself  in  its  true  character  in  the 
words  recorded  by  the  historian. 

It  is  not  perhaps  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
episode  of  Balaam  (xxii.  2-xxiv.  25)  should  have 
been  regarded  as  a  later  addition.  The  language 
is  peculiar,  as  well  as  the  general  cast  of  the  narra- 
tive. The  prophecies  are  vivid  and  the  diction  of 
them  highly  finished :  very  different  from  the  rug- 
ged, vigorous  fragments  of  ancient  poetry  which 
meet  us  in  ch.  xxi.  On  these  grounds,  as  well 
as  on  the  score  of  the  distinctly  Messianic  charac- 
ter of  Balaam's  prophecies,  Ewald  gives  this  episode 
to  his  Fifth  Narrator,  or  the  latest  editor  of  the 
Pentateuch.  This  writer  he  supposes  to  have  lived 
in  the  former  half  of  the  8th  century  B.  c,  and 
hence  he  accoimts  for  the  reference  to  Assyria  and 
the  Cypriotes  (the  Kittim);  the  latter  nation  about 
that  time  probably  infesting  as  pirates  the  coasts 
of  Syria,  whereas  Assyria  might  be  joined  with 
Eber,  because  as  yet  the  Assyrian  power,  though 
hostile  to  the  southern  nations,  was  rather  friendly 
than  otherwise  to  Judah.  The  allusions  to  Edom 
and  Moab  as  vanquished  enemies  iiave  reference, 
it  is  said,  to  the  time  of  David  (Ewald,  (iesch. 
i.  143  ff.,  and  compare  ii.  277  ff.)-  The  prophecies 
of  Balaam,  therefore,  on  this  hypothesis,  are  vati- 
cinia  ex  eventu,  put  into  his  mouth  by  a  clever, 
but  not  very  scrupulous  writer  of  the  time  of 
Isaiah,  who,  finding  some  mention  of  Balaam  as  a 
prince  of  Midian  in  the  older  records,  put  the  story 
into  shape  as  we  have  it  now.  But  this  sort  of 
criticism  is  so  purely  arbitrary  that  it  scarcely 
merits  a  serious  refutation,  not  to  mention  that  it 
rests  entirely  on  the  assumption  that  in  prophecy 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  prediction.  We  will  only 
observe  that,  considering  the  peculiarity  of  the 
man  and  of  the  circumstances  as  given  in  the  his- 
tory, we  might  expect  to  find  the  narrative  itself, 
and  certainly  the  poetical  portions  of  it,  marked  by 
some  peculiarities  of  thought  and  diction.  Even 
granting  that  this  episode  is  not  by  the  same  writer 
is  the  rest  of  the  book  of  Numbers,  there  seems  no 
ralid  reason  to  doubt  its  antiquity,  or  its  rightful 
claim  to  the  place  which  it  at  present  occupies. 
Nothing  can  be  more  improbable  than  that,  as  a 
later  invention,  it  should  have  found  its  way  into 
the  Book  of  the  Law. 

At  any  rate,  the  picture  of  this  great  magician 
is  wonderfully  in  keeping  with  the  circumstances 
under  which  he  appears  and  with  the  prophecies 
which  he  utters.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter 
into  all  'the  questions  which  are  suggested  by  his 
appearance  on  the  scene.  How  it  was  that  a  heathen 
became  a  prophet  of  Jehovah  we  are  not  informed ; 
but  such  a  fact  seems  to  point  to  some  remains  of 
a  primitive  revelation,  not  yet  extinct,  in  other  na- 
tions besides  that  of  Israel.  It  is  evident  that  his 
knowledge  of  God  was  beyond  that  of  most  heathen, 
ind  he  himself  could  utter  the  passionate  wish  to 
je  found  in  his  death  among  the  true  sei'vants  of 
Jehovah ;  but,  because  the  soothsayer's  craft  prom- 
ised to  be  gainful,  and  the  profession  of  it  jrave 
him  an  additional  importance  and  influence  in  the 
eyes  of  men  like  Balak,  he  sought  to  combine  it 
fvith  his  higher  vocation.  There  is  nothing  more 
remarkable  in  the  early  history  of  Israel  than  Ba- 
laam's appearance.  Summoned  from  his  home  by 
Ihe  Euphrates,  he  stands  by  his  red  altar-fires, 
weaving  his  dark  and  subtle  sorceries,  or  go«s  to 
•eek  for  enchantment,  hoping,  as  he  looked  down 
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upoTi  l.he  tents  of  Israel  among  the  acacia-grovei 
of  the  valley,  to  wither  them  with  his  word,  yet 
constrained  to  bless,  and  to  foretell  their  future 
greatness. 

The  book  of  Numbers  is  rich  in  fragments  of 
ancient  poetry,  some  of  them  of  great  beauty,  and 
all  throwing  an  interesting  Hght  on  the  character 
of  the  times  in  which  they  were  composed.  Such, 
for  instance,  is  the  blessing  of  the  high-priest  (vi. 
24-26):  — 

'■  Jehovah  bless  thee  and  keep  thee  : 
Jehovah  make  his  countenance  shine  upon  thee, 

And  be  gracious  unto  thee : 
Jehovah  lift  up  his  countenance  upon  thee. 
And  give  thee  peace." 

Such  too  are  the  chants  which  were  the  signal 
for  the  ark  to  move  when  the  people  journeyed, 
and  for  it  to  rest  when  they  were  about  to  en- 
camp :  — 

"  Arise,  0  Jehovah  !  let  thine  enemies  be  scattered  ; 
Let  them  also  that  hate  thee  flee  before  thee." 

And,  — 
"Return,  0  Jehovah, 
To  the  ten  thousands  of  the  families  of  Israel .  " 

In  ch.  xxi.  we  have  a  passage  cited  from  a  book 
called  the  "  Book  of  the  Wars  of  Jehovah."  This 
was  probably  a  collection  of  ballads  and  songs  com- 
posed on  different  occasions  by  the  watch-fires  of 
the  camp,  and  for  the  most  part,  though  not  per- 
haps exclusively,  in  commemoration  of  the  victories 
of  the  Israelites  over  their  enemies.  The  title 
shows  us  that  these  were  written  by  men  imbued 
with  a  deep  sense  of  religion,  and  who  were  there- 
fore foremost  to  acknowledge  that  not  their  own 
prowess,  but  Jehovah's  right  hand,  had  given 
them  the  victory  when  they  went  forth  to  battle. 
Hence  it  was  called,  not  "  The  Book  of  the  Wars 
of  Israel,"  but  "  The  Book  of  the  Wars  of  Jeho- 
vah."  Possibly  this  is  the  book  referred  to  in  Ex. 
xvii.  14,  especially  as  we  read  (ver.  16)  that  when 
Moses  built  the  altar  which  he  called  Jehovah-Nissi 
(.Jehovah  is  my  banner),  he  exclaimed  "Jehovah 
will  have  war  with  Anialek  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration." This  expression  may  have  given  the  name 
to  the  book. 

The  fragment  quoted  from  this  collection  is  diflS- 
cult,  because  the  allusions  in  it  are  obscure.  The 
Israelites  had  reached  the  Arnon,  "which,"  saya 
the  historian,  "forms  the  border  of  Moab,  and 
separates  between  the  Moabites  and  Amorites." 
"  Wherefore  it  is  said,"  he  continues,  "  in  the  Book 
of  the  Wars  of  Jehovah, — 

"  *  Vaheb  in  Suphah'and  the  torrent-beds  ; 
Arnon  and  the  slope  of  the  torrent-beds 
Which  turneth  to  where  Ar  lieth, 
And  which  leaneth  upon  the  border  of  Moab.'  " 

The  next  is  a  song  which  was  sung  on  the  dig- 
ging of  a  well  at  a  spot  where  they  encamped,  and 
which  from  this  circumstance  was  called  Beer,  of 
"  The  Well."     It  runs  as  follows:  — 
"  Spring  up,  0  well !  sing  ye  to  it : 
Well,  which  the  princes  d>ig, 
Which  the  nobles  of  the  people  bored. 
With  the  sceptre  of  office,  with  their  staves." 

This  song,  first  sung  at  the  digging  of  the  well, 
was  afterwards  no  doubt  commonly  used  by  those 
who  came  to  draw  water.  The  maidens  of  Israel 
chanted  it  one  to  another,  verse  by  verse,  as  they 
toiled  at  the  bucket,  and  thus  beguiled  their  labor. 
"  Spring  up,  O  well !  "  was  the  burden  or  refrain 
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rf  the  song,  which  would  \msa  from  one  mouth  to 
another  at  each  fresh  coil  of  the  rope,  till  the  full 
bucket  reached  the  well's  mouth.  But  the  peculiar 
chanu  of  the  song  lies  not  only  in  its  antiquity, 
but  in  the  characteristic  touch  which  so  manifestly 
connects  it  with  the  life  of  the  time  to  which  the 
narrative  assigns  it.  The  one  point  which  is  dwelt 
upon  is,  that  the  leaders  of  the  people  took  their 
part  in  the  work,  that  they  themselves  helped  to 
dig  the  well.  In  the  new  generation,  who  were 
nbout  to  enter  the  Land  of  Promise,  a  strong  feel- 
ing of  sympathy  between  the  people  and  their  rulers 
had  sprung  up,  which  augured  well  for  the  future, 
and  which  left  its  stamp  even  on  the  ballads  and 
Bongs  of  the  time.  This  little  carol  is  fresh  and 
lusty  with  young  life ;  it  sparkles  like  the  water  of 
the  well  whose  springing  up  first  occasioned  it;  it 
is  the  expression,  on  the  part  of  those  who  sung  it, 
of  liv»»ly  confidence  in  the  sympathy  and  coiipera- 
tion  of  tlieir  leaders,  which,  manifested  in  this  one 
instance,  might  be  relied  upon  in  all  emergencies 
(Ewald,  Gesch.  ii.  264,  265). 

Immediately  following  this  "  Song  of  the  Well," 
comes  a  song  of  victory,  composed  after  a  defeat  of 
the  Moabites  and  the  occupation  of  their  territory. 
It  is  in  a  taunting,  mocking  strain;  and  is  com- 
monly considered  to  have  been  written  by  some 
hraelitish  bard  on  the  occupation  of  the  Amorite 
territory.  Yet  the  manner  in  which  it  is  intro- 
duced would  rather  lead  to  the  belief  that  we  have 
here  the  translation  of  an  old  Amorite  ballad.  The 
history  tells  us  that  when  Israel  approached  the 
country  of  Sihon  they  sent  messengers  to  him,  de- 
manding permission  to  pass  through  his  territory. 
The  request  was  refused.  Sihon  came  out  against 
them,  but  was  defeated  in  battle.  "  Israel,"  it  is 
said,  "smote  him  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and 
took  his  land  in  possession,  from  the  Arnon  to  the 
Jabbok  and  as  far  as  the  children  of  Amnion ;  for 
the  border  of  the  children  of  Ammon  was  secure 
(t.  e.  they  made  no  encroachments  upon  Ammon- 
itish  territory).  Israel  also  took  all  these  cities, 
and  dwelt  in  all  the  cities  of  the  Amorites  in  Hesh- 
bon,  and  all  her  daughters  (i.  e.  lesser  towns  and 
villages)."  Then  follows  a  little  scrap  of  Amorite 
history:  "  For  Heshbon  is  the  city  of  Sihon,  king 
of  the  Amorites,  and  he  had  waged  war  with  the 
former  king  of  Moab,  and  had  taken  from  him  all 
his  land  as  far  as  the  Arnon.      Wherefore  the 

ballad-singers  (;^"^^i^!2n)  say, — 

^ '  Come  ye  to  Heshbon, 
Let  the  city  of  Sihon  be  built  and  established  ! 
VoT  fire  went  forth  irom  Heshbon, 

A  flame  out  of  the  stronghold  (n''~1p)  of  Sihon, 
Which  devoured  Ar  of  Moab, 

The  lords  a  of  the  high  places  of  Arnon. 
Woe  to  thee,  Moab ! 
Thou  art  undone,  0  people  of  Chemosh  I 
He  (t.  e.  Chemosh  thy  god)  hath  given  up  his  sons  as 
fugitives, 
And  his  daughters  into  captivity, 
To  Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites. 
then  we  cast  them  down  ;  &  Heshbon  perished  even 

unto  Dibon. 
ind  we  laid  (it)  waste  unto  Nophah,  which  (reacheth) 
unto  Medeba.'  " 


a  Or  "the   possessors  of,  the  men  of,    the   high 
l»c«,- '  etc. 
'•  8o  in  Zuiu'8  Bible,  and  this  is  the  simplnflt  ren- 
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If  the  song  is  of  Hebrew  origin,  then  the  fomiei 
part  of  it  is  a  biting  taunt,  "  Come,  ye  Araoritea, 
into  your  city  of  Heshbon,  and  build  it  up  again. 
Ye  boasted  that  ye  had  burnt  it  with  fire  and 
driven  out  its  Moabite  inhabitants;  but  now  we 
are  come  in  our  turn  and  have  burnt  Heshbon,  and 
driven  you  out  as  ye  once  burnt  it  and  drove  out 
its  Moabite  possessors." 

C.  The  alleged  discrepancies  between  many 
statements  in  this  and  the  other  books  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch, will  be  found  discussed  in  other  article*, 
Deuteronomy;  Exodus;  Pentateuch. 

J.  J.  S.  P. 

*  Recent  exegeticnl  works.  —  Horsley,  Notes  cm 
Numbers  {Bibl.  Crii.  vol.  i.  1820);  Baumgartoa- 
Crusius,  TheoL  Com.  zum  Pent.  1843;  Bun- 
sen,  Bibelwerk^  Iter  Th.  Das  Geseiz,  1858;  Kno- 
bel.  Die  Biicher  Num.  Deut.  u.  Jos.  erkldrt^  1861 
(t'xeyet.  Handb.  xiii.);  Olir.  Wordsworth,  Five 
Books  of  Afoses,  2d  ed.  1801  (Holy  Bible  with 
Notes,  vol.  i.);  Keil,  Num.  u.  Deut.  1862  (Keil  u. 
Delitzsch,  Bibl.  Com.  2ter  Band);  Lange,  Bibel- 
iverk  (in  press,  1868). 

Special  treatises  on  particular  subjects  of  the 
book.  On  the  brazen  serpent :  Moebius  ( De  serp. 
cer.,  1686);  Turretin,  Opera,  vol.  iv.;  Vitringa, 
Obs.  sncr.  ii.  15;  Crusius,  De  typ.  serp.  cer.; 
Kohler  (Herzog's  Real-Enc.yk.  art.  Schlange, 
eherne).  Michaehs,  De  censibus  Ilebr.  (Com- 
vientat.  Getting.  1774).  Carpzov,  De  Stella  ex 
./ncobo  oriunda,  1692.  Moebius,  Bnlaami  hist. 
1675;  Deyling,  De  Balaamo  {Obs.  sacr.  iii.  10); 
Waterland,  Hist,  and  Char,  of  Balaam  (  Works, 
vol.  ix  );  De  Geer,  De  Bileamo,  ejus  hist,  et  vatic. 
1816;  Horsley,  Balaam's  Prophecies  (Bibl.  Crit. 
vol.  ii.);  Hengstenberg,  Gesch.  Bileams  u.  seine 
Weissaff.  1842;  Vaihinger  (Herzog's  ReaUEn- 
cyk.  art.  Bileam).     [Balaam,  Amer.  ed.] 

T.  J.  C. 

NUME'NIUS  {tioviJL'^vios  [belonrjing  to,  or 
born  at  the  time  of,  the  new  moon] :  Numenius), 
son  of  Antiochus,  was  sent  by  Jonathan  on  an  em- 
bassy to  Rome  (1  Mace.  xii.  16)  and  Sparta  (xii. 
17),  to  renew  the  friendly  connections  between 
these  nations  and  the  Jews,  c.  b.  c.  144.  It  appears 
that  he  had  not  returned  from  his  mission  at  the 
death  of  Jonathan  (1  Mace.  xiv.  22,  23).  He  waa 
again  dispatched  to  Rome  by  Simon,  c.  B.  c.  141 
(1  Mace.  xiv.  24),  where  he  was  well  received  and 
obtained  letters  in  favor  of  his  countrymen,  ad- 
dressed to  the  various  eastern  powers  dependent  on 
the  Republic,  B.  c.  139  (1  Mace.  xv.  15  ff.).  [Lu- 
cius.] B.  F.  W. 

NUN  (1^3,  or  -jS^^  J  chr.  vii.  27  [fsi]  : 
Naui/j :  Nun).  The  fiither  of  the  Jewish  captaio 
Joshua  (Ex.  xxxiii.  11,  &c  ).  His  genealogical  do- 
scent  from  Ephraim  is  recorded  in  1  Chr.  vii. 
Nothing  is  known  of  his  life,  which  was  doubtlesa 
spent  in  Egypt.  The  mode  of  spelling  his  name  in 
the  LXX.  has  not  been  satisfoctorily  accounted  foi . 
Gesenius  asserts  that  it  is  a  very  early  mistake  of 
transcribers,  who  wrote  NATH  for  NATN-  But 
Ewald  {Gesch.  ii.  298)  gives  some  good  etymolog- 
ical reasons  for  the  more  probable  opinion  that  the 
final  N  is  omitted  intentionally.      [See  also  NoN."" 

W.  T.  B. 


dering. 
Others : 


Ewald  and  Bunsen ; 
"  We  Bhot  at  them." 
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f<URSE.«  It  is  clear,  both  from  Scnjiture  and 
Tom  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  that  in  ancient 
times  the  position  of  tlie  nurse  wherever  one  waa 
tnaintained,  was  one  of  much  honor  and  impor- 
tance. (See  Gen,  xxiv.  59,  xxxv.  8;  2  Sam.  iv.  4; 
2  K.  xi.  2;  3  Mace.  i.  20;  Horn.  Od.  ii.  361,  xix. 
15,  251,  466;  Kurip.  Ion,  1357;  Ilippol.  267  and 
fol. ;  Virji;.  ^n.  vii.  1.)  The  same  term  is  applied 
to  a  foster-father  or  mother,  e.  g.  Num.  xi.  12; 
liuth  iv.  16;  Is.  xlix.  23.  In  great  families  male 
servants,  probably  eunuchs  in  later  times,  were  en- 
trusted with  the  charge  of  the  boys,  2  K.  x.  1,  5. 
[Chii.dken.]  See  also  Kuran,  iv.  63,  Tegg's 
ed. ;  Mrs.  Poole,  Enylio.  in  Eg.  iii.  201. 

H.  W.  P. 

NUTS.  The  representative  in  the  A.  V.  of  the 
words  boinim  and  egoz. 

1.  Botnimin'^'yi^'21.:  T€pe0iudos'-  terebinfhus). 
A.mong  the  good  things  of  the  land  which  the  sons 
of  Israel  were  to  take  as  a  present  to  Joseph  in 
Egypt,  mention  is  made  of  botnim.  There  can 
scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  the  botnim  denote  the 
•iniit  of  the  Pistachio-tree  (Pistncia  vera),  though 
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Pistacia  vera. 

most  modem  versions  are  content  with  the  general 
term  nuts.  (See  Bochart,  Chnnnan^  i.  10.)  For 
other  attempted  explanations  of  the  Hebrew  term, 
comp.  Gelsius,  Hierob.  i.  24.  The  LXX.  and  Vulg. 
read  terebinth,  the  Persian  version  has  pusfek,  from 
which  it  is  believed  the  Arabic  Jmtak  is  derived, 
whence  the  Greek  TiCTciKia,  and  the  Latin  pistacia ; 


a  1.  ^^  'j  w?.,  Ti^vo?,  nutrix,  nutritius ;  nD^S, 
,  Tiflrjvo?,  nutrix,  from  "j^W,  to  carry  (see  la.  Ix.  4). 

2.   nn'.3*'ri,  part.   f.   Iliph.,   from  p5*»,  "suck," 

nth  nt^S,  yvvri  Tpo(^6uou<ra  (Ex.  ii.  7).     Connected 

vith  this  is   the  doubtful  nrb  p^D,  6itKd^o>,  nutrio 
Ttw.  p.  867). 
8.  la  N.  T  Tpo<^6s,  nutrix  (1  These,  ii,  7) 


the  Pistacia  vera  is  in  form  not  unlike  the  P.  iere- 
binthus,  another  species  of  the  same  genus  of  plantg; 
it  is  probable  therefore  that  the  terebinthus  of  the 
LXX.  and  Vulg.  is  used  generically,  and  ia  here 
intended  to  denote  the  pistachio- tree,  for  the  tere- 
binth does  not  yield  edible  fruit.''  Syria  and  Pal- 
estine have  been  long  famous  for  pistachio-trees; 
see  Dioscorides  (i.  177),  and  Pliny  (xiii.  5),  who 
says  "  Syria  has  several  trees  that  are  peculiar  to 
itself;  among  the  nut-trees  there  is  the  well-known 
pistacia; "  in  another  place  (xv.  22)  he  states  that 
Vitellius  introduced  this  tree  into  Italy,  and  that 
Flaccus  Pompeius  brouoht  it  at  the  same  time  into 
Spain.  The  district  around  Aleppo  is  especially  cele- 
brated for  the  excellence  of  the  pistachio-nuts,  see 
Russell  {Hist,  of  Alep.  i.  82,  2d  ed.)  and  Galen 
{de  Fac.  Alim.  2,  p.  612),  who  mentions  Berrhoets 
(Aleppo)  as  being  rich  in  the  production  of  these 
trees ;  the  town  of  Batna  in  the  same  district  is  be- 
lieved to  derive  its  name  from  this  circumstance 
Betonim,  a  town  of  the  tribe  of  Gad  (Josh.  xiii.  26). 
has  in  all  probability  a  similar  etymology.  [Beto- 
nim.] Bochart  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that 
pistachio-nuts  are  mentioned  together  with  almonds 
in  Gen.  xhii.  11,  and  observes  that  Dioscorides, 
Theophrastus,  and  others,  speak  of  the  pistachio- 
tree  conjointly  with  the  almond-tree.  As  there  is  no 
mention  in  early  writers  of  the  Pistacia  vera  grow- 
ing in  Egypt  (see  Celsius,  Hierob.  i.  27),  it  was 
doubtless  not  found  there  in  Patriarchal  times, 
wherefore  Jacob's  present  to  Joseph  would  have 
been  most  acceptable.  There  is  scarcely  any  allu- 
sion to  the  occurrence  of  the  Pistncii  vera  in  Pal- 
estine amongst  the  writings  of  modern  travellers; 
Kitto  {Phys.  Hist.  Pal.  p.  323)  says  "  it  is  not  much 
cultivated  in  Palestine,  although  found  there  grow- 
ing wild  in  some  very  remarkable  positions,  as  on 
Mount  Tabor,  and  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Atta- 
rous  "  (see  Burckhardt,  Syria,  p.  334).  Dr.  Thom- 
son (Land  and  Book,  p.  267)  says  that  the  tere- 
binth trees  near  Mais  el-Jebel  had  been  grafted 
with  the  j)istachio  from  Aleppo  by  order  of  Ibrahim 
Pasha,  but  that ''  the  peasants  destroyed  the  grafts, 
lest  their  crop  of  oil  from  the  berries  of  these  trees 
should  be  diminished."  Dr.  Hooker  saw  only  two 
or  three  pistachio-trees  in  Palestine.  These  were 
outside  the  north  gate  of  Jerusalem.  But  he  says 
the  tree  is  cultivated  at  Beirut  and  elsewhere  in 
Syria.  The  Pistacia  vera  is  a  small  tree  varying 
from  15  to  30  ft.  in  height;  the  male  and  female 
flowers  grow  on  separate  trees;  the  fruit,  which  is 
a  creen-colored  oily  kernel,  not  unlike  an  almond, 
is  inclosed  in  a  brittle  shell.  Pistachio-nuts  are 
much  esteemed  as  an  article  of  diet  both  by  Orien- 
tals and  Europeans ;  the  tree,  which  belongs  to  the 
natural  order  Anacardiaccea,  extends  from  Syria 
to  Bokhara,  and  is  naturalized  over  the  south  of 
Europe;  the  nuts  are  too  well  known  to  need  mi 
nute  description. 

2.    Egoz  (Tins.:    Kapva''   nux)  occurs  only  in 
Cant.  vi.  11,  "  I  went  into  the  garden  of  nuts." 


The  Arabic  .^  t*>  ^  (butm)  appears  to  be  also 


UMd 


generically.  It  is  more  generally  applied  to  the  tere- 
binth, but  may  comprehend  the  pistachio-tree,  as  Gte- 
senius  conjectures,  and  Dr.  Royle  (Kitto's  Ci/cl.)  has 
proved.  He  says  the  word  is  applied  in  some  Arabit 
works  to  a  tree  which  has  green-colowMi  Kernel?  Thll 
must  be  the  Plf:tacia  vera. 
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The  Hebrew  word  in  all  probability  is  here  to  hf^ 
Understood  fo  refer  to  the  Walnut-tree ;  the  Greek 
ffo/)uo  is  8U{){K)sed  to  denote  the  tree,  Ktxpvov  the 
nut  (see  Soph.  Fr.  892).  Although  Kdpvov  and 
mix  may  signify  any  kind  of  nut,  yet  tlie  walnut, 
as  the  nut  kot'  i^oxh^^  is  more  especially  that 
which  is  denoted  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  terms 
(see  Casaubon,  on  At/tenceus,  ii.  65;  Ovid,  Nuu- 
Eleyia;  Celsius,  Ilierob.  i.  28).  The  Hebrew  term 
is  evidently  allied  to  the  Arabic  Jawz,  which  is 
from  a  Persian  word  of  very  similar  form ;  whence 
Abu'l  Fadli  (in  Celsius)  says  "  the  Arabs  have  bor- 
rowed the  word  GJaus  from  the  Persian ;  in  Arabic 
the  term  is  C/nisf,  which  is  a  tall  tree.''  The 
Cfniaf  or  Chos/,  is  translated  by  Freytag,  "  an 
esculent  nut,  the  walnut."  The  Jewish  Kabbis 
understand  the  walnut  by  Efjoz. 

According  to  Joseph  us  (B.  J.  iii.  10,  §  8)  the 
walnut-tree  was  formerly  common,  and  grew  most 
luxuriantly  around  the  lake  of  Gcnnesaret;  Schulz, 
speaking  of  this  same  district,  says  he  often  saw 
walnut-trees  growing  there  large  enough  to  shelter 
four-and-twenty  persons.  See  also  Kitto  {Pftys. 
Hist.  Pal.  p.  250)  and  Burckhardt  {Syria,  p.  265). 
The  walnut  tree  {Jiiglans  reyia)  belongs  to  the 
natural  order  Jit(jlaudacece ;  it  is  too  well  known 
to  require  any  description.  VV.  H. 

*  The  walnut  is  cultivated  very  extensively  in 
Syria  At  Jebdn  el-FIaldny,  on  the  side  of  Jebel 
Kifkdn,  inland  about  five  hours  from  Sidon,  there 
are  large  orcliards  of  this  tree,  and  the  nuts  are  very 
cheap.  I  liave  bought  them  at  a  dollar  and  a  quar- 
ter a  thousand,  including  their  transportation  to 
a  village  two  days  distant.  They  are  of  the  best 
quality.     The  common  name  for  them  in  Syria  is 

►,   which   is   undoubtedly   the   same   as   the 
Hebrew  (nnS).  g.  E.  P. 

NYM'PHAS  (Nvyu^as  [spouse,  bridegrooni]  : 
Nymphas),  a  wealthy  and  zealous  Christian  in 
Laodicea  ((^ol.  iv.  15).  His  house  was  used  as  a 
place  of  assembly  for  the  Christians;  and  hence 
Grotius,  making  an  extraordinarily  high  estimate 
of  the  probable  number  of  Christians  in  I^aodicea, 
infers  that  he  must  have  lived  in  a  rural  district. 

In  the  Vatican  MS.  (B)  this  name  is  taken  for 
that  of  a  woman ;  and  the  reading  appears  in  some 
Latin  writers,  as  pseudo-Ambrose,  pseudo-Anselm, 
and  it  has  been  adopted  in  Lachmann's  N.  T. 
The  common  reading,  however,  is  found  in  the 
Alexandrian  MS.  and  in  that  of  Ephrem  Syrus 
(A  and  C)  and  is  the  only  one  known  to  the  Greek 
Fathers.  W.  T.  B. 


O. 


OAK.  The  following  Hebrew  words,  which 
appear  to  be  merely  various  forms  of  the  same 
root,«  occur  in  the  0.  T.  as  the  names  of  some 
Bpecies  of  oak,  namely,  el,  eldh,  eldn,  ilan,  allnh, 
and  allon. 

1.  El  (b"^S:  LXX.  Vat.  Tep^^iyOos;  Alex. 
'fpffiivBos'i  Aq.,  Sym.,  Theod.,  ^pvs'  cnmpestria) 
Jccurs  only  in  the  sing,  number  in  Gen.  xiv.  6 


)^' 


«  Vtom  b-IS,  b^S  OP  bbW,  « to  be  strong." 
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("El-paran").  It  is  uncertain  whether  el  should 
be  joined  with  Paran  to  form  a  proper  nane,  ot 
whether  it  is  to  be  taken  separately,  as  the  "  terfr 
binth."  or  the  "oak,"  or  the  "grove"  of  Paran- 
Onkelos  and  Saadias  follow  the  Vulg.,  whence  the 
"plain"  of  the  A.  V.  (margin).  (See  Stanley,  S. 
<f  P.  pp.  519,  520,  App.)  Kosenmiiller  (Sc/iol.  ad 
1.  c. )  follows  Jarchi  ( Comment,  in  Pent,  ad  Gen. 
xiv.  6),  and  is  for  retaining  the  proper  name. 
Three  plurd  form'?  of  el  occur:  elhn,  eUith,  and 
elath.  Elim,  the  second  station  where  the  Israel- 
ites hailed  after  they  had  crossed  the  Ked  Sea.  in 
all  probability  derived  its  name  from  the  seventy 
palm-trees  there;  the  name  el,  which  more  par- 
ticularly signifies  an  "oak,"  being  here  pufc  fo* 
any  grove  or  plantation.  Similarly  the  other 
plural  form,  elotk  or  elitli,  may  refer,  as  Stanley 
{S.  cf  /'.  p.  20)  conjectures,  to  the  palm-grove  dX 
Akaba.  The  plural  elhn  occurs  in  Is.  i.  29j  where 
probably  "oaks"  are  intended,  in  Is.  Ixi.  3,  and 
Ez.  xxxi.  14,  any  strong  flourishing  trees  may  be 
denoted. 

2.  ElAh  (nbS :  T€pe$iveos,  Spvs,  'HAd,  S4v 
Spov,  oeuSpov  (rvtrKia^oUf  Symm.;  ttAc^tovos  li. 
Hos.  iv.  13 ;  SevSoou  avaKioV.  ierebinthus,  quer^^is. 
"oak,"  "elah,"  "teil-tree"  in  Is.  vi.  13:  "elms" 
in  Hos.  iv.  13).  There  is  much  diflSculty  in  de- 
termining the  exact  meanings  of  the  several  varie- 
ties of  the  term  mentioned  above:  the  old  versions 
are  so  inconsistent  th?t  they  add  but  little  by  way 
of  elucidation.  Celsius  {/lierob.  i.  34)  has  en- 
deavored to  show  that  el,  elhn,  eldn,  eldh,  and 
alldh,  all  stand  for  the  terebinth-tree  {Pisinaa 
terebinthv^),  while  nllon  alone  denotes  an  oak. 
Koyle  (in  Kitto's  Cyc.  art.  "  Alah  ")  agrees  with 

Celsius  in  identifying  the  eldh  (H  vS)  with  the 

terebinth,  and  the  alUm  (7"^'.  S)  with  the  oak. 
Hiller  (IJierophyt.  1.  348)  restricts  the  various 
forms  of  this  word  to  diflTerent  species  of  oak,  and 
says  no  mention  is  made  of  the  terebinth  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures.  Posenmiiller  {Bib.  Not.  p. 
237)  gives  the  terebinth  to  el  and  eldh,  and  the 

oak  to  alldh,  allon,  and  elan  (f*1v''S). 

For  the  various  opinions  upon  the  meaning  of 
these  kindred  terms,  see  Ges.  Phes.  pp.  47,  5L 
103,  and  Stanley,  S.  ^  P.  p.  519. 

That  various  species  of  oak  may  well  have  de- 
served the  appellation  of  niighty  trees  is  clear,  from 
the  fact  that  noble  oaks  are  to  this  day  occasionally 
seen  in  Palestine  and  Lebanon.  On  this  subject 
we  have  been  favored  with  some  valuable  remarks 
from  Dr.  Hooker,  who  says,  "  The  forests  nave 
been  so  completely  cleared  off  all  Palestine,  that 
we  must  not  look  for  existing  evidence  of  whait 
the  trees  were  in  Biblical  times  and  antecedently. 
In  Syria  proper  there  are  only  three  common  oaks. 
All  form  large  trees  in  many  countries,  but  very 
rarely  now  in  Palestine;  though  that  they  do  so 
occasionally  is  proof  enough  that  they  once  did.* 
Abraham's  oak,  near  Hebron,  is  a  familiar  example 
of  a  noble  tree  of  one  species.  Dr.  Robinson 
{Bibl.  lies.  ii.  81 )  has  given  a  minute  account  of 
it;  and  "his  description,"  says  Dr.  Hooker,  "ie 
good,  and  his  measurements  tally  with  mine.'* 
If  we  examine  the  claims  of  the  terebinth  to  rep- 
resent the  eldh,  as  Olsius  and  others  assert,  we 
shall  see  that  in  point  of  size  it  cannot  compete 
with  some  of  the  oaks  of  Palestine;  and  that 
therefore,  if  eldh  ever  denotes  the  terebinth,  whiri 
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ire  by  tio  means  assert  it  does  not,  the  term  ety- 
uioiogically  ia  applicable  to  it  only  in  a  second 
degree;  for  the  Pisiacia  ttrebintlms,  although  it 
also  occasionally  grows  to  a  great  size,  "  spreading 
its  boughs,"  as  Robinson  {Bibl.  lies.  ii.  '222)  ob- 
serves, "far  and  wide  like  a  noble  oak,"  yet  it 
does  not  form  so  conspicuously  a  good  tree  as 
either  the  Querciis  pstudo-cucclfera  or  42.  ceyibps. 
Dr.  Thomson  (Land  and  Book,  p.  243)  remarks 
on  this  point :  "  There  are  more  mighty  oaks  here 
m  this  immediate  vicinity  {Mejdel  es-Shems)  than 
there  are  terebi.iths  in  all  Syria  and  Palestine 
together.  1  have  travelled  from  end  to  end  of 
these  countries,  and  across  them  in  all  directions, 
and  speak  with  absolute  certainty."  At  p.  600,  the 
same  writer  remarks,  "  We  have  oaks  in  Lebanon 
twice  the  size  of  this  (Abraham's  oa'c),  and  every 
way  more  striking  and  majestic."  Dr.  Hooker 
has  no  doubt  that  Thomson  is  correct  in  saying 
there  are  far  finer  oaks  in  Lebanon;  "  though,"  he 
observes,  "  I  did  not  see  any  larger,  and  only  one 
or  two  at  all  near  it.  Cyril  ilvaliam  told  me  there 
were  forests  of  noble  oaks  in  Lebanon  north  of  the 
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cedar  valley  "  It  is  evident  from  (heje  ib<jeiv». 
tions  that  two  oaks  ( Quercus  pseiulu-ct  ccijira 
and  U-  ceyilops)  are  well  worthy  of  the  nime  of 
mighty  trees ;  though  it  is  equally  true  that  over 
a  greater  part  of  the  country  the  oaka  of  Palestine 
are  at  present  merely  bushes. 

3.  Eton  (]''^'^W  :  ^  SpOs  ^  v^'ijA'i^,  ^  /SoAaroj, 
'\{K(i>v  :  convallis  illustris,  quercus)  occurs  fre- 
quently in  the  O.  T.,  and  denotes,  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  some  kind  of  oak.  The  A.  V.,  fol- 
lowing the  Targum,  translates  elon  by  "plain." 
(See  Stanley,  S.  ^  P.  p.  520,  App.) 

4.  Jldn  (^^"'W  :  SevSpov'  arbor)  is  fcuud  only 
in  Dan.  iv.  as  the  tree  which  Nebuchadnezzar  saw 
in  his  dream.  The  word  appears  to  be  used  for 
any  "  strong  tree,"  the  oak  having  the  best  claim 
to  the  title,  to  whith  tree  probably  indirect  allu- 
sion may  be  made. 

5.  Allah  (nbs  :  /;  repfiiveos-  Aq.  and  Sym\n 
T]  Sous:  quercus)  occurs  only  in  .Josh.  xxiv.  26, 
and  is  correctly  rendered  "oak  "  by  the  A.  V. 


aumuou'B  Oak  in  ths  Plains  of  Maoiro. 


6.  Alton  (11  vM  :  ^  $d\avos,  SevSpov  ^aXdvov, 
Spvs'  quercus)  is  uniformly  rendered  "oak"  by 
liie  A.  v.,  and  has  always  been  so  understood  by 
commentators.  It  should  be  stated  that  allon 
occurs  in  Hos.  iv.  13,  as  distinguished  from  the 
other  form  eldk ;  consequently  it  is  necessary  to 
suppose  that  two  different  trees  are  signified  by 
the  terms.  We  believe,  for  reasons  given  above, 
mat  the  difference  is  specific,  and  not  generic  — 
that  two  species  of  oaks  are  denoted  by  the  Hebrew 
terms:  allon  may  stand  for  an  evergreen  oak,  as 
the  Quercus  psevdo- cocci/era,  and  eldh  for  one 
o'  the  deciduous  kinds.     The  Pistacia  vera  could 

»er   be   mistaken   for    an    oak.      If.   therefore. 


specific  allusion  was  ever  made  to  this  tree,  m 
cannot  help  believing  that  it  would  have  beec 
under  another  name  than  any  one  of  the  numer 
ous  forms  which  are  used  to  designate  the  different 
species  of  the  genus  Quei-cus ;  perhaps  under  a 
Hebrew  form  allied  to  the  Arabic  butm,  "  the  tere- 
binth." The  oak-woods  of  Bashan  are  mentioned 
in  Is.  ii.  13;  Ez.  xxvii.  6;  Zech.  xi.  2.  The  oakg 
of  Bashan  belong  in  all  probability  to  the  species 
known  as  Quercus  ceqilops,  the  Valonia  oak,  whici 
is  said  to  be  common  in  Gilead  and  Bashac 
Sacrifices  were  offered  under  oaks  (Hos.  iv.  13;  Ii 
i.  20);  of  cak-timber  the  Tyrians  manufacture: 
oars  (Va.  xxvii  6),  and  idolaters  their  imtges  (I>t 
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tliv.  14);  under  the  shade  of  oak-trees  the  'lead 
were  sometimes  interred  (Gen.  xxxv.  81  see  also 
1  Sam.  xxxi.  13). 


Quercus  pseiido-cocci/era. 

Another  species  of  oak,  besides  those  named 
above,  is  the  Quercus  infectoiia,  which  is  common 
in  Galilee  and  Samaria.  It  is  rather  a  small  tree 
in  Palestine,  and  seldom  grows  above  f30  ft.  high, 
though  in  ancient  times  it  might  have  been  a 
noble  tree. 

For  a  description  of  the  oaks  of  Palestine,  see 
Dr.  Hooker's  paper  read  before  the  Linnean  Society, 
June,  1861,  [and  Tristram's  Nat.  Hist,  of  the 
BibL,  pp.  367-371.1  W.'  H 


Quercus  Tgilops. 


*  ITie  Quercus pseudo-cocdf era,  the  evergreen 
uak  of  Syria,  u  the  largest  species.  It  is  the  one 
usually  found  near  the  Welies  or  tombs  of  the 
jwophets. 


•  1   n^S,    apa,  maledictio,    juramentum, 
•amty  cc  bS,  the  name  of  God  (Ges.  pp.  U,  99] 
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Q.  as(/ilop$  does  not  ordinarily  attain  as  largfi 
a  size,  and,  as  its  leaves  are  deciduous,  it  is  not  a 
favorite  in  the  neighborhood  of  tombs.  Neverthe- 
less it  is  often  found  in  groves,  rarely  by  itself,  in 
anH  around  grave-yards.  The  number  of  forest* 
of  this  and  the  preceding  species  is  immense. 
The   common    name    for   Q.  2>'<i^<>-coccifera  ig 

,  .tOc)0Lww    Sindidn,  and  of  Q.  (Bgilops  (J^XjO, 
MtiLul.     There  is  another  common  species  called 


^iJU,  Lik,  by  the  Arabs. 


G.  E.  P 


OATH.**  I.  The  principle  on  which  an  oath 
is  held  to  be  binding  is  incidentally  laid  down  in 
Heb.  vi.  16,  namely,  as  an  ultimate  a^^fjeal  to  divine 
authority  to  ratify  an  assertion  (see  the  principle 
stated  and  defended  by  Philo,  De  Ley.  AUeg.  iii. 
73,  i.  128,  ed.  Mang. ).  There  the  Almighty  ia 
represented  as  promising  or  denouncing  with  an 
oath,  i.  e.  doing  so  in  the  most  positive  and  solemn 
manner  (see  such  passages  as  (ien.  xxii.  16,  xii.  7, 
compared  with  xxiv.  7;  Ex.  xvii.  16  and  Lev.  xxvi. 
14  with  Dan.  ix.  11 ;  2  Sam.  vii.  12,  13,  with  Acts 
ii.  30;  Ps.  ex.  4  with  Heb.  vii.  21,  28;  Is.  xlv.  23; 
Jer.  xxii.  5,  xxxii.  22).  With  this  Divine  assever- 
ation we  may  compare  the  Stygian  oath  of  Greek 
mythology  (llom.  //.  xv.  37;  Hes.  Theoy.  400,  805; 
see  also  the  Laws  of  Menu,  c.  viii.  110;  Sir  W. 
Jones,  Works,  iii.  291). 

II.  On  the  same  principle,  that  oath  has  always 
been  held  most  binding  which  appealed  to  the 
highest  authority,  both  as  regards  individuals  and 
communities,  (a.)  Thus  believers  in  Jehovah  ap- 
pealed to  him,  both  judicially  and  extra-judicially, 
with  such  phrases  as  "  The  God  of  Abraham 
judge;  "  "  As  the  Lord  liveth;  "  "  God  do  so  to 
me  and  more  also;  "  "  God  knoweth,"  and  the  like 
(see  Gen.  xxi.  23,  xxxi.  53;  Num.  xiv.  2,  xxx.  2; 
1  Sam.  xiv.  39,  44;  I  K.  ii.  42;  Is.  xlviii.  1,  Ixv. 
16;  Hos.  iv.  15).  So  also  our  Ix>rd  himself  ac- 
cepted the  high-priest's  adjuration  (Matt,  xxvi 
63),  and  St.  Paul  frequently  appeals  to  God  in  con- 
firmation of  his  statements  (Acts  xxvi.  29 ;  Kom. 
i.  9,  ix.  1;  2  Cor.  i.  23,  xi.  31;  Phil.  i.  8;  see 
also  Rev.  x.  6).  (6.)  Appeals  cf  this  kind  to  au- 
thorities recognized  respectively  by  adjuring  pai'ties 
were  regarded  as  bonds  of  international  security, 
and  their  infraction  as  being  not  only  grounds  of 
international  complaint,  but  also  offenses  against 
divine  justice.  So  Zedekiah,  after  swearing  fidelity 
to  the  king  of  Babylon,  was  not  only  punished  by 
him,  but  denounced  by  the  prophet  as  a  breaker  of 
his  oath  (2  Chr.  xxxvi.  13;  Ez.  xvii.  13,  18).  Some, 
however,  have  supposed  that  the  Law  forbade  any 
intercourse  with  heathen  nations  which  involved 
the  necessity  of  appeal  by  them  to  their  own  deities 
(Ex.  xxiii.  32;  Selden,  De  Jur.  Not.  ii.  13;  see 
Liv.  i.  24;  Laws  of  Menu,  viii.  113;  Diet,  of 
Antiq.  "  Jus  Jurandum  "). 

III.  As  a  consequence  of  this  principle,  (a)  ap- 
peals to  God's  name  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  heathen 
deities  on  the  other,  are  treated  in  Scripture  aa 
tests  of  allegiance  (Ex.  xxiii.  13,  xxxiv.  6 ;  Deut. 
xxix.  12;  Josh,  xxiii.  7,  xxiv.  16;  2  Chr.  xv.  12 
14 ;   Is.  xix.    18,  xlv.  23 ;    Jer.  xii.  16 ;  Am.  viii 


2.  nr^^ntt?  and  nrntt\  from  V:iW,  "seven,' 
T        :  T  ••.  :  '  -  V ' 

the  .<»crei  number  (Qes.  pp.  1.354,  1356),  op/cosi  .ivr» 
men  turn. 
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14,  Zeph.  L  5).  (6)  So  also  the  sovereign's  name  i» 
jometimes  used  as  a  form  of  obligation,  as  was  the 
:ase  among  the  Romans  with  the  name  of  the  em- 
peror ;  and  Hofmann  quotes  a  custom  by  which  the 
kings  of  France  used  to  aj)peal  to  themselves  at 
their  coronation  (Gen.  xhi.  15;  2  Sam.  xi.  11,  xiv. 
19;  Martyr.  S.  Polycarp.  c.  ix.;  Tertull.  Apol.  c. 
32;  Suet.  Co.liff.  c.  27;  Hofmann,  Lex.  art.  "  Ju- 
ramentum  " ;  Diet,  of'  Antiq.  u.  s. ;  Michaehs,  On 
Laws  of  Moses,  art.  256,  vol.  iv.  102,  ed.  Smith). 

IV.  Other  forms  of  oath,  serious  or  frivolous, 
are  mentioned ;  as,  by  the  "  blood  of  Abel "  (Selden, 
De  Jur.  Nat.  v.  8) ;  by  the  "  head ;  "  by  "  Heaven," 
the  "  Temple,"  etc.,  some  of  which  are  condemned 
by  our  Lord  (Matt.  v.  33,  xxiii.  16-22 ;  and  see 
Jam.  V.  12).  Yet  He  did  not  refuse  the  solemn 
adjuration  of  the  high-priest  (Matt.  xxvi.  63,  04; 
see  Juv.  Sat.  vi.  16;  Mart.  xi.  94;  Mishna,  Sank. 
iii.  2,  compared  with  Am.  viii.  7;  Spencer,  De 
Ley.  Hebr.  ii.  1-4). 

As  to  the  subject-matter  of  oaths  the  following 
cases  may  be  mentioned :  — 

1.  Agreement  or  stipulation  for  performance  of 
certain  acts  (Gen.  xiv.  22,  xxiv.  2,  8,  9 ;  Ruth  i. 
17;  1  Sam.  xiv.  24;  2  Sam.  v.  3;  Ezr.  x.  5;  Neh. 
V.  12,  X.  29,  xiii.  25;  Acts  xxiii.  21;  and  see 
Joseph.  Vit.  c.  53). 

2.  Allegiance  to  a  sovereign,  or  obedience  from 
an  inferior  to  a  superior  (Eccl.  viii.  2;  2  Chr.  xxxvi. 
13;  1  K.  xviii.  10).  Josephus  says  the  Essenes 
considered  oaths  unnecessary  for  the  initiated, 
though  they  required  them  previously  to  initiation 
{B.  J.  ii.  8,  §§6,  7;  Ant.  xv.  10,  §  4;  Philo,  Quod 
omnis  probus,  I.  12,  ii.  458,  ed.  Mangey.). 

3.  Promissory  oath  of  a  ruler  (Josh.  vi.  26; 
1  Sam.  xiv.  24,  28;  2  K.  xxv.  24;  Matt.  xiv.  7). 
Priests  took  no  oath  of  office  (Heb.  vii.  21). 

4.  Vow  made  in  the  form  of  an  oath  (Lev.  v.  4). 

5.  Judicial  oaths,  (a.)  A  man  receiving  a  pledge 
from  a  neighbor  was  required,  in  case  of  injury 
happening  to  the  pledge,  to  clear  himself  by  oath 
of  the  blame  of  damage  (Ex.  xxii.  10,  11 ;  IK.  viii. 
31;  2  Chr.  vi.  22).  A  willful  breaker  of  trust,  es- 
pecially if  he  added  perjury  to  his  fraud,  was  to  be 
severely  punished  (Lev.  vi  2-5;  Deut.  xix.  16-18) 
(b.)  It  appears  that  witnesses  were  examined  on 
oath,  and  that  a  false  witness,  or  one  guilty  of  sup- 
pression of  the  truth,  was  to  be  severely  punished 
(Lev.  V.  1;  Prov.  xxix.  24;  Michaelis, /.  cart.  256, 
iv.  109;  Deut.  xix.  16-19;  Grotius,  in  Crlt.  Sacr. 
on  Matt.  xxvi.  63;  Knobel  on  Lev.  v.  1,  in  Kurzy. 
Fxey.  Il'indb.).  (c.)  A  wife  suspected  of  incon- 
tinence was  required  to  clear  herself  by  oath  (Num. 
'.  19-22). 

It  will  be  observed  that  a  leading  feature  of  Jew- 
ish criminal  procedure  was  that  the  accused  person 
was  put  upon  his  oath  to  clear  himself  (Ex.  xxii. 
11 ;  Num.  V.  19-22;  1  K.  viii.  31;  2  Chr.  vi.  22; 
Matt.  xxvi.  63). 

The  forms  of  adjuration  mentioned  in  Scripture 
are  :  1.  Lifting  up  the  liand.  Witnesses  laid  their 
hands  oh  the  head  of  the  accused  (Gen.  xiv.  22; 
Lev.  xxiv.  14;  Deut.  xxxii.  40;  Is.  iii.  7;  Ez.  xx. 
6,6;  Sus.  V.  35;  Rev.  x.  5;  see  Horn.  //.  xix. 
254;  Virg.  ^n.  xii.  196;  Carpzov,  Apparatus, 
p.  652). 

2.  Putting  the  hand  under  the  thigh  of  the  per- 
lon  to  whom  the  promise  was  made.  As  Josephus 
Jescribes  th*  usage,  this  ceremony  was  performec" 
Dy  e^ch  of  the  contracting  parties  to  each  other.  P. 
laj}  been  explained  (a)  as  having  reference  to  the 
x)veaant  of    circumcision   (Godwyn,    Moses   and 
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Aai'on,  vi.  6,  Carpzov,  I.  c.  p.  653);  (b)  as  con- 
taining a  principle  similar  to  that  of  phallic  sym- 
bolism (Her.  ii.  48;  Plut.  /s.  et  Osir.  vii.  412,  ed. 
Reiske;  Knobel  on  Gen.  xxiv.  2,  in  Kurzy.  Exey. 
ffdb.)]  (c)  as  referring  to  the  promised  Messiah 
(Aug.  Qu.  in  Hejjt.  62;  Civ.  Dei,  xvi.  33).  It 
seema  likely  that  the  two  first  at  least  of  these  ex- 
planations may  be  considered  as  closely  connected, 
if  not  identical  with  each  other  (Gen.  xxiv.  2,  xlvii. 
29;  Nicolaus,   De  Jur.  xi.  6;   Ges.   p.  631,  s.  v. 

Tf^^ )  Fagius  and  others  in  Cnt.  Sacr. ;  Joseph. 
Ant.\  16,  §  1). 

3.  Oaths  were  sometimes  taken  before  the  altar, 
or,  as  son)e  understand  the  passage,  if  the  persona 
were  not  in  Jerusalem,  in  a  position  looking  towards 
the  Temple  (1  K.  viii.  31 ;  2  Chr.  vi.  22 ;  Godwyn, 
/.  c.  vi.  6;  Carpzov,  p.  654;  see  also  Juv.  Sat.  xiv. 
219;  Hom.  //.  xiv.  272). 

4.  Dividing  a  victim  and  passing  between  or 
distributing  the  pieces  (Gen.  xv.  10,  17 ;  Jer.  xxxiv. 
18).  This  form  was  probably  used  to  intensify  the 
imprecation  already  ratified  by  sacrifice  according 
to  the  custom  described  by  classical  writers  under 
the  phrases  opKia  Tc/uLveiv,  fiedus  ferire,  etc.  We 
may  perhaps  regard  in  this  view  the  acts  recorded 
Judg.  xix.  29,  1  Sara.  xi.  7,  and  perhaps  Herod, 
vii.  39. 

As  the  sanctity  of  oaths  was  carefully  inculcated 
by  the  I-aw,  so  the  crime  of  peijury  was  strongly 
condemned ;  and  to  a  false  witness  the  same  punish- 
ment was  assigned  which  was  due  for  the  crime  to 
which  he  testified  (Ex.  xx.  7;  Lev.  xix.  12;  Deut. 
xix.  16-19;  Ps.  xv.  4;  Jer.  v.  2,  vii.  9;  Ez.  xvi. 
59;  Hos.  X.  4;  Zech.  viii.  17).  Whether  the 
"  swearing  "  mentioned  by  Jeremiah  (xxiii.  10)  and 
by  Hosea  (iv.  2)  was  false  swearing,  or  profane 
abuse  of  oaths,  is  not  certain.  If  the  latter,  the 
crime  is  one  which  had  been  condemned  by  the 
Law  (Lev.  xxiv.  11,  16 ;  Matt.  xxvi.  74). 

From  the  Law  the  Jews  deduced  many  special 
cases  of  perjury,  which  are  thus  classified :  1.  Jim 
jurandum  pi'07nissi^ritim,  a  rash  inconsiderate  prom- 
ise for  the  future,  or  false  assertion  respecting  the 
past  (Lev.  v.  4).  2.  Vanum,  an  absurd  self-con- 
tradictory assertion.  3.  Dejx)siti,  breach  of  con- 
tract denied  (Lev.  xix.  11).  4.  Tes/mowM,  judicial 
perjury  (Lev.  v.  1;  Nicolaus  and  Selden,  DeJura- 
mentis,  in  Ugolini,  Thesaurus,  xxvi.;  Lightfoot, 
Hor.  Hebr.  on  Matt.  v.  33,  vol.  ii.  292 ;  Mishna, 
Sheb.  iii.  7,  iv.  1,  v.  1,  2;  Otho,  Lex.  Rabb.,  art. 
"  Juramentum  "). 

Women  were  forbidden  to  bear  witness  on  oath,  aa 
was  inferred  from  Deut.  xix.  17  (Mishna,  Sheb.  iv.  1). 

The  Christian  practice  in  the  matter  of  oaths 
was  founded  in  great  measure  on  the  Jewish.  Thus 
the  oath  on  the  Gospels  was  an  imitation  of  the  Jew- 
ish practice  of  plachig  the  hands  on  the  Book  of  th« 
Law  (P.  Fagius,  on  Onkel.  ad  Ex.  xxiii.  1 ;  Justin- 
ian, Nov.  c.  viii.  Epil. :  Matth.  Paris,  Hist.  p.  916). 

Our  Lord's  prohibition  of  swearing  was  clearly 
always  understood  by  the  Christian  Church  as  di- 
rected against  profane  and  careless  swearing,  not 
against  the  serious  judicial  form  (Bingham,  Antiq. 
Eccl.  xvi.  7,  §§  4,  5;  Aug.  Ep.  157,  c.  v.  40);  and 
thus  we  find  the  fourth  Council  of  Carthage  (c.  61) 
reproving  clerical  persons  for  swearing  by  createtl 
objects 

The  most  solemn  Mohammedan  oath  is  made  on 
the  open  Koran.  Mohammed  himself  used  the 
form,  "  By  the  setting  of  the  stars "  (Cnardin< 
Voy.  vi.  87;  Sale's  Koran,  Ivi.  p.  437). 
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Bedouin  Arabs  use  various  sorts  of  adjuration, 
one  of  wliidi  soniewliat  resembles  the  oath  "  by 
the  Temple.  '  The  person  takes  hold  of  tiie  mid- 
dle tent-pole,  and  swears  by  the  life  of  the  tent  and 
its  owners  (Burckhardt,  A'o/es  on  Bed.  i.  127,  foil. ; 
Bee  also  another  cage  mentioned  by  Burckhardt, 
Syrit,  p.  3yS). 

The  stringent  nature  of  the  Roman  military 
yath,  and  the  penalties  attached  to  infraction  of  it, 
are  alluded  to,  more  or  less  certainly,  in  several 
places  in  N.  T.,  e.  g.  Matt.  viii.  9,  Acts  xii.  19, 
xvi.  27,  xxvii.  42;  see  also  Dionys.  Hal.  xi.  43, 
and  Aul.  Gell.  xvi.  4.     [I^kkjury.]    H.  W.  P. 

OBADFAH  (nn?^:  [szi-vantofJehovah]-. 
ABSla;  [Vat.  AjSSeia:]  Obdia).  rhe  name  of 
Obadiah  was  prooably  as  common  among  the  He- 
brews as  Abdallah  among  the  Arabians,  both  of 
them  having  the  same  meaning  and  etymology. 

1.  The  sons  of  Obadiah  are  enumerated  in  a 
corrupt  i)assage  of  the  genealogy  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah  (1  Chr.  iii.  21).     The  reading  of  the  LXX. 

and  Vulg.  was  "^321,  "hisson,"  andof  thePeshito 

Syriac  ']2l,  "  son  of,"  for  **33,  <' .sons  of;"  so 
that  according  to  the  two  former  versions  Obadiah 
was  the  son  of  Arnan,  and  according  to  the  last 
the  son  of  Jesaiah. 

2.  ('AjSSiou;  [Vat.  corrupt;  Alex.  OySSta:] 
Obadin.)  According  to  the  received  text,  one  of 
the  five  sons  of  Izraliiah,  a  descendant  of  Issachar 
and  a  chief  man  of  his  tribe  (1  Chr.  vii.  3).  P'our 
only,  however,  are  mentioned,  and  the  discrepancy 
is  rectified  in  four  of  Kennicott'sMSS.,  which  omit 
the  words  "  and  the  sons  of  Izrahiah  "  thus  mak- 
ing Izrahiah  brother  and  not  father,  of  Obadiah,  and 
both  sons  of  Uzzi.  The  Syriac  and  Arabic  ver- 
sions follow  the  received  text,  but  read  "  four " 
instead  of  "five." 

3..  CAySSt'a;  [Vat.  Sin.  A/SSezat]  Obdia.)  One 
of  the  six  sons  of  Azel,  a  descendant  of  Saul  (1 
Chi.  viii.  38,  ix.  44). 

4.  ['A^Sta;  Vat.  A.jSSeta;  Alex.  Oj85ia.]  A 
Levite,  son  of  Shemaiah,  and  descended  from 
Jeduthun  (1  Chr.  ix.  16).  He  appears  to  have 
been  a  principal  musician  in  the  Temple  choir  in 
the  time  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xii.  25).  It  is  evi- 
dent, from  a  comparison  of  the  last-quoted  passage 
with  1  Chr.  ix.  15-17  and  Neh.  xi.  17-19,  that 
the  first  three  names  "Mattaniah,  and  Bakbukiah, 
Obadiah,"  belong  to  ver.  24,  and  the  last  three, 
'<  Meshullam,  Talmon,  Akkub,"  were  the  families 
of  porters.  The  name  is  omitted  in  the  Vat.  MS. 
[so  in  Kora.  Alex.  FA.i]  in  Neh.  xii.  25,  where 
ihe  Codex  Frid.-Aug.  [FA.3]  has  'O/SSms  and 
the  Vulg.  Obedia.  In  Neh.  xi.  17,  "  Obadiah  the 
son  of  Shemaiah,  is  called  "  Abua  the  son  of 
fihimniua." 

5.  ([Vat.  FA.  A/85eta:]  Obdios.)  The  second 
in  order  of  the  lion-faced  Gadites,  captains  of  the 
host,  who  joined  David's  standard  at  Ziklag  (1 
Chr.  xii.  9). 

6.  ['A/85ia;  Vat.  A/Sta-]  One  of  the  princes 
of  Judah  in  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat,  who  were 
jent  by  the  king  to  teach  in  the  cities  of  Judah 
(2  Chr.  xvii.  7). 

7.  CA^aSia  ;  [Vat.  ASeta  :]  Obedia.)  The 
on  of  Jehiel,  of  the  sons  of  Joab,  who  came  up 

'n  the  second  caravan  with  Ezra,  accompanied  by 
J18  of  his  kinsmen  (Ezr.  viii.  9).     [Abadias.J 

8.  CAB5ia;   [Vat.  FA   AjSSejo:]    Obdias.)     A 
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priest,  or  ftimily  of  priests,  wh,-*  sealed  the  oov» 
nant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  5).       W.  A.  W. 

9.  CO/3Siou;  [Vat.  O^Seiov;  Alex.  AjSSeio* 
(Inscr.),  AiSSiou:]  Abdins.)     The  prophet  ObadiaL 

We  know  nothing  of  hitn  except  what  we  can 
gather  from  the  short  book  which  bears  his  name. 
The  Hebrew  tradition  adopted  by  St.  Jerome  {In 
Abd.),  and  maintained  by  Abarbanel  and  Kimchi, 
that  he  is  the  same  person  as  the  Obadiah  of 
Ahab's  reign,  is  as  destitute  of  foundatTon  an 
another  account,  also  suggested  by  Abar))anel, 
v^hich  makes  him  to  have  been  a  converted  Idu- 
msean,  "  the  hatchet,"  according  to  the  Hebrew 
proverb,  "returning  into  the  wood  out  of  which 
it  was  itself  taken "  (Abarb.  In  Obad.  apud 
Pfeifferi  Opera,  p.  1092,  Ultraj.  1704).  The 
question  of  his  date  must  depend  upon  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  11th  verse  of  his  prophecy.  He 
there  speaks  of  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  and 
the  captivity  of  Jr.iX/b.  If  he  is  referring  to  the 
well-known  captivity  by  Nebuchadnezzar  he  Xi.Wii 
have  lived  at  the  time  of  the  Babylonish  Captivity, 
and  have  prophesied  subsequently  to  the  year  b.  c. 
588.  If,  further,  his  prophecy  against  Edom  found 
its  first  fulfillment  in  the  conquest  of  that  country 
by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  year  B.  c.  583,  we  have 
its  date  fixed.  It  must  have  been  uttered  at  some 
time  in  the  five  years  which  intervened  between 
those  two  dates.  Jaeger  argues  at  length  for  an 
earlier  date.  He  admits  that  the  11th  verse  refers 
to  a  capture  of  Jerusalem,  but  maintains  that  it 
may  apply  to  its  capture  by  Shishak  in  the  reign 
of  Rehoboam  (1  K.  xiv.  25;  2  Chr.  xii,  2);  by  tha 
Philistines  and  Arabians  in  the  reign  of  Jehoraru 
(2  Chr.  xxi.  16) :  by  Joash  in  the  reign  of  Amaziah 
(2  Chr.  xxv.  23);  or  by  the  Chaldseans  in  the  reign 
of  Jehoiakim  and  of  Jehoiachin  (2  K.  xxiv.  2  and 
10).  The  Idumseans  might,  he  argues,  have  joined 
the  enemies  of  Judah  on  any  of  these  occasions, 
as  their  inveterate  hostility  from  an  early  date  is 
proved  by  several  passages  of  Scripture,  e.  g.  Joel 
iii.  19;  Am.  i.  11.  He  thinks  it  probable  that 
the  occasion  referred  to  by  Obadiah  is  the  capture 
of  Jerusalem  by  the  Ephraimites  in  the  reign  of 
Amaziah  (2  Chr.  xxv.  23).  The  utmost  force  of 
these  statements  is  to  prove  a  possibility.  The 
only  argument  of  any  weight  for  the  early  date 
of  Obadiah  is  his  position  in  the  list  of  the  books 
of  the  minor  prophets.  Why  should  he  have  been 
inserted  between  Amos  and  Jonah  if  his  date  is 
about  B.  c.  585  ?  Schnurrer  seems  to  answer  this 
question  satisfactorily  when  he  says  that  the  proph- 
ecy of  Obadiah  is  an  amplification  of  the  last  five 
verses  of  Amos,  and  was  therefore  placed  next  after 
the  book  of  Amos.  Our  conclusion  is  in  favor  of 
the  later  date  assigned  to  him,  agreeing  herein  with 
that  of  PfeifFer,  Schnurrer,  RosenmUller,  De  Wette, 
Hendewerk,  and  Maurer. 

The  book  of  Obadiah  is  a  sustained  denunciation 
of  the  Edomites,  melting,  as  is  the  wont  of  the 
Hebrew  prophets  (cf.  Joel  iii.,  Am.  ix.),  into  a 
vision  of  the  future  glories  of  Zion,  when -the  arm 
of  the  Lord  should  have  wrought  her  deliverance 
and  have  repaid  double  upon  her  enemies.  Pre- 
vious to  the  ('aptivity,  the  Edomites  were  in  a 
similar  relation  to  the  Jews  to  that  which  the 
Samaritans  afterwards  held.  They  were  near  neigh- 
bors, And  they  were  relatives.  The  result  was  that 
intensified  hatred  which  such  conditions  are  Ukely 
to  produce,  if  they  do  not  produce  cordiality  and 
gfjod-will.  The  Edomites  are  the  types  of  thog* 
who  ought  to  be  friends  and  are  i.ot~of  thoM 
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irho  ought  to  be  helpers,  but  in  the  day  of  calamity 
are  found  "standing  on  the  other  side."  The 
prophet  first  touches  on  their  pride  and  self-confi- 
dence, and  then  denounces  their  "  violence  against 
their  brother  Jacob "  at  the  time  of  the  capture 
of  Jerusalem.  There  is  a  sad  tone  of  reproach  in 
the  form  into  which  he  throws  his  denunciation, 
which  contrasts  witli  the  parallel  denunciations  of 
Ezekiel  (xxv.  and  xxxv.),  Jeremiah  (Lam.  iv.  21), 
and  the  author  of  the  137th  Psalm,  which  seem  to 
have  been  uttered  on  the  same  occasion  and  for  the 
same  cause.  The  psalmist's  "  Remember  the 
children  of  Edom,  0  Lord,  in  the  day  of  Jeru- 
salem, how  they  said,  Down  with  it,  down  with  it, 
even  to  the  ground !  "  coupled  with  the  imme- 
diately succeeding  imprecation  on  Babylon,  is  a 
sterner  utterance,  by  the  side  of  which  the  "  Thou 
Bhouldest  not "  of  Obadiah  appears  rather  as  the 
sad  remonstrance  of  disappointment.  He  com- 
plains that  they  looked  on  and  rejoiced  in  the 
destruction  of  Jerusilem;  that  they  triumphed 
over  her  and  plundered  her;  and  that  they  cut  off 
the  fugitives  who  were  probably  making  their  way 
through  Idumsea  to  Egypt. 

The  last  six  verses  are  the  most  important  part 
of  Obadiah's  prophecy.  The  vision  presented  to 
the  prophet  is  that  of  Zion  triumphant  over  the 
Idumaeans  and  all  her  enemies,  restored  to  her 
ancient  possessions,  and  extending  her  borders 
northward  and  southward  and  eastward  and  west- 
ward. He  sees  the  liouse  of  Jacob  and  the  house 
of  Joseph  (here  probably  denoting  the  ten  tribes 
and  the  two)  consuming  the  house  of  Esau  as  fire 
devours  stubble  (ver.  18).  The  inhabitants  of  the 
city  of  Jerusalem,  now  captive  at  Sepharad,  are 
to  return  to  Jerusalem,  and  to  occupy  not  only  the 
city  itself,  but  the  southern  tract  of  Judaea  (ver. 
20).  Those  who  had  dwelt  in  the  southern  tract 
are  to  overrun  and  settle  in  Idumaea  (ver.  19). 
The  former  inhabitants  of  the  plain  country  are 
also  to  establish  themselves  in  Philistia  {il/.).  To 
the  north  the  tribe  of  Judah  is  to  extend  itself  as 
far  as  the  fields  of  Ephraim  and  Samaria,  while 
Benjamin,  thus  displaced,  takes  possession  of  Gilead 
(ib.).  The  captives  of  the  ten  tribes  are  to  occupy 
the  northern  region  from  the  borders  of  the  en- 
larged Judah  as  far  as  Sarepta  near  Sidon  (ver. 
20).  What  or  where  Sepharad  is  no  one  knows. 
The  LXX.,  perhaps  by  an  error  of  a  copyist,  read 
'EcppaOd-  St.  Jerome's  Hebrew  tutor  told  him 
the  Jews  held  it  to  be  the  Bosphorus.  St.  Jerome 
himself  thinks  it  is  derived  from  an  Assyrian  word 
meaning  "bound"  or  "limit,"  and  understands 
it  as  signifying  "scattered  abroad."  So  Maurer, 
who  compares  ol  iv  rfj  Siaa-iropa  of  Jam.  1.  1. 
Hardt,  who  has  devoted  a  volume  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  question,  is  in  favor  of  Sipphara 
in  ^lesopotamia.  The  modern  Jews  pronounce  for 
Spain.  Schultz  is  probably  right  in  saying  that 
it  is  some  town  or  district  in  Babylon,  otherwise 
unknown. 

The  question  is  asked,  Have  the  prophet's  de- 
nunciations of  the  Edomites  been  fulfilled,  and  has 
ais  vision  of  Zion's  glories  been  realized?  Typ- 
vcally,  partially,  and  imperfectlr  they  have  been 
fulfilled,  but,  as  Rosenmiiller  justly  says,  they 
await  a  fuller  accomplishment.  The  first  fulfill- 
ment of  the  denunciation  on  Edom  in  ali  proba- 
bility took  place  a  few  years  after  its  u<^terance. 
For  we  read  in  Josephus  {An!,  x.  9,  §  7)  that  five 
fears  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  Nebuchad- 
lezzar  reduced  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites,  and 
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after  their  reduction  made  an  exiie-dil.on  intfl 
Egypt.  This  lie  could  hardly  have  done  withoul 
at  the  same  time  reducing  Idumaea.  A  more  full, 
but  still  only  partial  and  typical  fulfillment  would 
have  taken  place  in  the  time  of  John  Hyrcamis, 
wlio  utterly  reduced  the  Idumaeans,  and  only 
allowed  them  to  remain  in  their  country  on  the 
condition  of  their  being  circumcised  and  accepting 
the  Jewish  rites,  after  which  their  nationality 
was  lost  for  ever  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  9,  §  1).  Sim- 
ilarly the  return  from  the  Babylonish  Captivity 
would  typically  and  imperfectly  fulfill  the  promise 
of  tlie  restoration  of  Zion  and  the  extension 
of  her  borders.  But  "  magnificentior  sane  est 
haec  promissio  quam  ut  ad  Sorobabelica  aui 
Maccabaica  tenipora  referri  possit,"  says  Rcgen- 
miiller  on  ver.  21.  And  "  necessitas  cogit  ut  om- 
nia ad  praedicationem  evangelii  referamus,"  sayi 
Luther. 

The  full  completion  of  the  prophetical  descrip- 
tions of  the  glories  of  Jerusalem  —  the  future 
golden  age  towards  which  the  seers  stretched  theli 
hands  with  fond  yearnings  —  is  to  be  looked  for  in 
the  Christian,  not  in  the  Jewish  Zion  —  in  the 
antitype  rather  than  in  the  type.  ,lust  as  the  fate 
of  Jerusalem  and  the  destruction  of  tlie  world  are 
interwoven  and  interpenetrate  each  other  in  the 
prophecy  uttered  by  our  Lord  on  the  mount,  and 
his  words  are  in  part  fulfilled  in  the  one  event,  but 
only  fully  accomplished  in  the  other ;  so  in  figure 
and  in  type  the  predictions  of  Obadiah  may  have 
been  accomplished  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  Zeruljbabel, 
and  Hyrcauus,  but  their  complete  fulfillment  is 
reserved  for  the  fortunes  of  the  Christian  Church 
and  her  adversaries.  Whether  that  fulfillment  has 
already  occurred  in  the  spread  of  the  Cospel  throtigh 
the  world,  or  whether  it  is  yet  to  come  (Rev.  xx. 
4),  or  whether,  being  conditional,  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  save  in  a  limited  and  curtailed  degree,  is 
not  to  be  determined  here. 

The  book  of  Obadiah  is  a  favorite  study  of  the 
modern  -lews.  It  is  here  especially  that  they  read 
the  future  fate  of  their  own  nation  and  of  the 
Christians.  Those  unversed  in  their  literature  may 
wonder  where  the  CJiristians  are  found  in  the  book 
of  Obadiah.  But  it  is  a  fixed  principle  of  Rab- 
binical interpretation  that  by  Edomites  is  prophet- 
ically meant  Christians,  and  that  by  Edom  is  meant 
Rome.  Thus  Kimchi,  on  Obadiah,  lays  it  down 
tliat  "all  that  the  prophets  have  said  about  the 
destruction  of  Edom  in  the  last  times  has  refer- 
ence to  Rome."  So  Rabbi  Bechai,  on  Is.  Ixvi.  17; 
and  Abarbanel  has  written  a  commentary  on  Oba- 
diah resting  on  this  hypothesis  as  its  basis.  Other 
examples  are  given  by  Buxtorf  (Lex.  Tnhn.  in  voc. 

mis,  and  Synagoga  Judaica).  The  reasons  of 
this  Rabbinical  dictum  are  as  various  and  aa 
ridiculous  as  might  be  imagined.  Nachmauides, 
Bechai,  and  Abarbanel  say  that  Janus,  the  first 
king  of  l^atium,  was  grandson  of  Esau.  Kimchi 
(on  Joel  iii.  19)  sa3's  that  Julius  Caisar  was  an 
Idumaean.  Scaliger  (ad  Citron.  Euseb.  n.  2152) 
reports,  "  The  Jews,  both  those  who  are  compara- 
tively ancient  and  those  who  are  modern,  believe 
that  Titus  was  an  Edomite,  and  when  the  prophet* 
denounce  Edom  they  frequently  refer  it  to  Titus.  • 
A  ben  Ezra  says  that  there  were  no  Christians 
except  such  as  were  Idumaeans  until  the  time  ot 
Constantine,  and  that  Constantine  having  embraced 
their  religion  the  whole  Roman  empire  becama 
entitled  Idumaean.     St.  Jerome  says  that  some  of 
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the  Jew8  read  H^^"!,  Kome,  for  71?!^"^,  Dumah, 
In  Is.  xxi.  11.  Finally,  some  of  the  Rabbis,  and 
with  them  Abarbanel,  maintain  that  it  was  the 
soul  of  E.sau  which  lived  again  in  Christ. 

The  color  given  to  the  prophecies  of  Obadiah, 
when  looked  at  from  this  point  of  view,  is  most 
curious.  The  following  is  a  specimen  from  Abar- 
banel on  ver.  1 :  "  The  true  explanation,  as  I  have 
laid,  is  to  be  found  in  this:  The  Idumseans,  by 
which,  as  I  have  shown,  all  the  Christians  are  to 
be  understood  (for  they  took  their  origin  from 
Rome),  will  go  up  to  lay  waste  Jerusalem,  which  is 
the  seat  of  holiness,  and  where  the  tomb  of  their 
God  Jesus  is,  as  indeed  they  have  several  times 
gone  up  already."  Again,  on  ver.  2:  "I  have 
several  times  shown  that  from  Edom  proceeded  the 
kings  who  reigned  in  Italy,  and  who  built  up 
Rome  to  be  great  among  the  nations  and  chief 
among  the  provinces;  and  in  this  way  Italy  and 
Greece  and  all  the  western  provinces  became  filled 
with  Idumseans.  Thus  it  is  that  the  prophets 
call  th.:j  whole  of  that  nation  by  the  name  of 
Edom."  On  ver.  8:  "There  shall  not  be  found 
counsel  or  wisdom  among  the  Edomite  Christians 
when  they  go  up  to  that  war."  On  ver.  19: 
"  Those  who  have  gone  as  exiles  into  the  Edom- 
ites',  that  is,  into  the  Christians'  land,  and  have 
there  suffered  affliction,  will  deserve  to  have  the 
best  part  of  their  country  and  their  metropolis 
as  INlount  Seir."  On  ver.  20  :  "  Sarepta "  is 
*^  France ;  "  "  Sepharad  "  is  "  Spain."  The  "  Mount 
of  Esau,"  in  ver.  21,  is  "the  city  of  Rome,"  which 
is  to  be  judged ;  and  the  Saviours  are  to  be  "  the 
[Jewish]  Messiah  and  his  chieftains,"  who  are  to 
be  "Judges." 

The  first  nine  verses  of  Obadiah  are  so  similar 
to  Jer.  xlix.  7,  &g.,  that  it  is  evident  that  one  of 
the  two  prophets  must  have  had  the  prophecy 
of  the  other  before  him.  Which  of  the  two  wrote 
first  is  doubtful.  Those  who  give  an  early  date  to 
Obadiah  thereby  settle  the  question.  Those  who 
place  him  later  leave  the  question  open,  as  he 
would  in  that  case  be  a  contemporary  of  Jeremiah. 
Luther  holds  that  Obadiah  followed  Jeremiah. 
Schnurrer  makes  it  more  probable  that  Jeremiah's 
prophecy  is  an  altered  form  of  Obadiah's.  Eich- 
horn,  Schulz,  Rosenmiiller,  and  Maurer  agree  with 
him. 

See  Ephrem  Syrus,  Expl.  in  Abd.  v.  269,  Rome, 
1740;  St.  Jerome,  Comm.  in  Abd.  Op.  iii-  1455, 
Paris,  1704;  Luther,  Enarr.  in  Abd.  Op.  iii.  538, 
Jenae,  1612;  Pfeiffer,  Tract  Phil.  Antirrabbin. 
Op.  p.  1081,  Ultraj.  1704;  Schnurrer,  Dissertalio 
Vhihlogica  in  Obadiam,  Tubing.  1787;  Schulz, 
Scholia  in  Vet.  Test.  Norimb.  1793 ;  Rosenmiiller, 
Scholia  in  Vet.  Test.  Lips.  1813 ;  Maurer,  Comm. 
in  Vet.  Test.  Lips.  1836 ;  Jaeger,  Uebei-  das  Zeit- 
alter  Obadja's,  Tiibing.  1837.  F.  M. 

*  For  the  commentators  on  the  Minor  Prophets 
tee  Amos;  Habakkuk;  Haggai  (Amer.  ed.). 
Dr.  Pusey's  unfinished  work  {Minor  Prophets^  with 
a  Commentary  (1861),  and  Dr.  Paul  Kleiuert's  Pt. 
six.  of  Lange's  Bibeiwerk  des  A.  Test.  (18(58),  con- 
tain Obadiah.  Other  separate  writers  (see  above) 
are  T^eMoi  {Annotatt.  in  Ob.  1-4, 1830),  Hendewerk 
{Obadjoe  oraculum  in  Idumeeos  (1836),  C.  P.  Cas- 
par! {Der  Prophet  Obadjah,  1842,  an  important 
work.  pp.  1-145),  Fr.  Delitzsch  {Wunn  tceissar/ie 
Ohadjah  f  in  Zeitschrift  fiir  lutherisvht  Theol- 
9gie,  1851,  pp.  91-102),  and  Niigelsbach  (Herz. 
Ueal-Encyk.'x.  506  ff.).    The  epitomized  results  in 
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the  recent  0.  T.  Introductions  (Keil  1859  aiid 
Hleek  1800)  show  how  wide  a  field  of  criticisni 
this  shortest  book  of  the  O.  T.  embraces. 

Prof.  Stuart  ( OUl  Test.  Canon,  p.  403)  points  out 
a  use  of  this  prophetic  fragnient  which  the  liistorj 
of  nations  shows  to  be  not  yet  obsolete.  "  When 
Edom  is  held  up  before  my  eyes  by  Obadiah  aa 
having  rushed  upon  the  Jews,  in  the  day  of  their 
humiliation  by  the  power  of  Babylon;  when  the 
embittered  enmity,  the  spirit  of  vengeance  and  of 
rapacity,  and  the  unspeakable  meanness  of  the 
Edomites,  and  their  consequent  punishment,  are 
embodied  and  made  palpable  and  held  up  to  open 
view  in  tliis  way ;  I  am  far  mort^  affected  and  even 
instructed  by  it,  than  I  am  by  any  abstract  pre- 
cept "  which  may  inculcate  the  same  lesson.    H. 

10.  (-in^-rn^  :  'a^SS^oiJ;  [Vat.  AiSSe/ou;  Alex. 
AS/8toi/,  eight  times,  but  A/SStou,  ver.  9:]  Abdias.) 
An  officer  of  high  rank  in  the  court  of  Ahab,  who 
is  described  as  "  over  the  house,"  that  is,  appar- 
ently, lord  high  chamberlain,  or  mayor  of  the  pal- 
ace (1  K.  xviii.  3).  His  influence  with  the  king 
must  have  been  great  to  enable  him  to  retain  hia 
position,  though  a  devout  worshipper  of  Jehovah, 
during  the  fierce  persecution  of  the  prophets  by 
Jezebel.  At  the  peril  of  his  life  he  concealed  a  hun- 
dred of  them  in  caves,  and  fed  them  there  with 
bread  and  water.  But  he  himself  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  suspected  (1  K.  xviii.  4,  13).  The 
occasion  upon  which  Obadiah  appears  in  the  history 
shows  the  confidential  nature  of  his  office.  In  the 
third  year  of  the  terrible  famine  with  which  Sa- 
maria was  visited,  when  the  fountains  and  streams 
were  dried  up  in  consequence  of  the  long-continued 
drought,  and  horses  and  mules  were  perishing  for 
lack  of  water,  Ahab  and  Obadiah  divided  the  land 
between  them  and  set  forth,  each  unattended,  to 
search  for  whatever  remnants  of  herbage  might  still 
be  left  around  the  springs  and  in  tlie  fissures  of  the 
river  beds.  Their  mission  was  of  such  importance 
that  it  could  only  be  entrusted  to  the  two  principal 
persons  in  the  kingdom.  Obadiah  was  startled  ob 
his  solitary  journey  by  the  abrupt  apparition  of 
Elijah,  who  had  disappeared  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  famine,  and  now  commanded  him  to 
announce  to  Ahab,  "  liehold  Elijah  !  "  He  hesi- 
tated, apparently  afraid  that  his  long-concealed  at- 
tachment to  the  worship  of  Jehovah  should  thus 
be  disclosed  and  his  life  fall  a  sacrifice.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  anxious  that  the  prophet  should  not 
doubt  his  sincerity,  and  appealed  to  what  he  had 
done  in  the  persecution  by  Jezebel.  But  Elijah 
only  asserted  the  more  strongly  his  intention  of 
encountering  Ahab,  and  Obadiah  had  no  choice 
but  to  obey  (1  K.  xviii.  7-16).  The  interview  and 
its  consequences  belong  to  the  history  of  Elijah 
[vol.  i.  p.  527].  According  to  the  Jewish  tradition 
preserved  in  Ephrem  Syrus  (Assemani,  Bibl.  Or. 
Clem.  p.  70),  Obadiah  tlie  chief  officer  of  Ahab 
was  the  same  with  Obadiah  the  prophet.  He  wa* 
of  Shechem  in  the  land  of  Ephraim,  and  a  disciple 
of  Elijah,  and  was  the  third  captain  of  fifty  who 
was  sent  by  Ahaziah  (2  K.  i.  13).  After  this  he 
left  the  king's  service,  prophesied,  died,  and  was 
Imried  with  his  father.  The  "  certain  woman  of 
the  wives  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets  "  who  came 
to  Elisha  (2  K.  iv.  1}  was,  according  to  the  tradi- 
tion in  Rashi,  his  widow. 

11.  CA)85ias;  [Vat.  A/}8etos.])  The  father  of 
Ishmaiah,  who  was  chief  of  the.  tribe  of  Zebukw 
in  David  s  reign  (1  Chr.  xxvii   191. 
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12.  ['AjSSms-  Vat.  A)8S6ia.]  A  Merarite  Le- 
rite  in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  and  one  of  the  over- 
jeers  of  the  workmen  in  tlie  restoration  of  the 
Temple  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  12).  W.  A.  W. 

O'BAL  (721^  \bald,  bare,  as  said  of  a  coun- 
try, Dietr.]  :  EuaA;  [Comp.  re'jSaA  ••]  J^bnl).  A  son 
oi  Joktan,  and,  like  the  rest  of  his  family,  appar- 
ently the  founder  of  an  Arab  tribe  (Gen.  x.  28), 
which  has  not  yet  been  identified.  In  1  Chr.  i.  22  the 

name  is  written  Ebal  ( /^^??  :  Alex,  refiiav'-  Ile- 
bal),  which  Knobel  {Genesis)  compares  with  the 
(Jebanitoi  of  Pliny,  a  tribe  of  Southern  Arabia. 
The  similarity  of  the  name  with  that  of  the  Ava- 
like,  a  troglodyte  tribe  of  East  Africa,  induced  lio- 
chart  {Phaleg,  ii.  23)  to  conjecture  that  Obal  mi- 
grated thither  and  gave  his  name  to  the  Sinus 
Abnlites  or  Avaliles  of  Pliny  (vi.  34). 

W.  A.  W. 
OBDI'A    ('0)85io;     [Vat.    Ofi^eiai]      Obia). 
Probably  a  corruption  of  Obaia,  the  form  in  which 
the  name  Habaiah  appears  (comp.  1  Esdr.  v.  38 
with  Ezr.  ii.  61). 

O'BED  (1^,1^  [he  who  sei^-es,  sc.  Jehovah, 
Ges.,  Fiirst]:  'n/SrjS;  ['Iw3^S,  Alex,  hi  1  Chr., 
and  N.  T.  ed.  Lachm.  Tisch.  Treg. :]  Obed).  1. 
Son  of  Boaz  and  liuth  the  Moabitess  (Kuth  iv.  17). 
The  circumstances  of  his  birth,  which  make  up  all 
that  we  know  about  him,  are  given  with  much 
beauty  in  the  book  of  Ruth,  and  form  a  most  in- 
teresting specimen  of  the  religious  and  social  life 
of  the  Israelites  in  the  days  of  Eli,  which  a  com- 
parison of  the  genealogies  of  David,  Samuel,  and 
Abiathar  shows  to  have  been  about  the  time  of  his 
birth.  The  famine  which  led  to  Elimelech  and  his 
sons  migrating  to  the  land  of  Moab  may  naturally 
oe  assigned  to  the  time  of  the  Philistine  inroads  in 
Eli's  old  age.  Indeed  there  is  a  considerable  re- 
semblance between  the  circumstances  described  in 
Hannah's  song  (1  Sam.  ii.  5),  "  They  that  were 
hungry  ceased,  so  that  the  barren  hath  borne  seven," 
and  those  of  Obed's  birth  as  pointed  at,  Ruth  i.  6, 
and  in  the  speech  of  the  women  to  Naomi :  "  He 
shall  be  unto  thee  a  restorer  of  thy  life,  and  a  nour- 
isher  of  thine  old  age;  for  thy  daughter-in-law 
which  loveth  thee,  which  is  better  to  thee  than 
seven  sons,  hath  borne  him:"  as  well  as  between 
the  prophetic  saying  (1  Sam.  ii.  7),  "  The  Lord 
maketh  poor,  and  maketh  rich:  he  bringeth  low, 
and  lifteth  up.  He  raiseth  up  the  poor  out  of  the 
dust,  and  lifteth  up  the  beggar  from  the  dunghill, 
to  set  them  among  princes,  and  to  make  them  in- 
herit the  throne  of  glory:  "  and  the  actual  history 
of  the  house  of  Elimelech,  whose  glory  was  prayed 
for  by  the  people,  who  said,  on  the  marriage  of 
liuth  to  lioaz,  "  The  Lord  make  the  woman  that 
is  come  into  thine  house  like  Rachel  and  like  I^eah, 
which  two  did  build  the  house  of  Israel,  and  do 
thou  worthily  in  Ephratah,  and  be  famous  in  Beth- 
lehem." The  direct  mention  of  the  Lord's  Christ 
in  1  Sam.  ii  10,  also  connects  the  passage  remark- 
nbly  with  the  birth  of  that  child  who  was  grand- 
father to  King  David,  and  the  lineal  ancestor  of 
fesus  Christ. 

The  name  of  Obed  occurs  only  in  Ruth  iv.  17, 
:ind  in  the  four  genealogies,  Ruth  iv.  21,  22;  1  Chr. 
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«  *  Not  in  Manasseh,  says  Ruetschi  (Herzog's 
*i£al-Encyk.  xx.  243),  but  in  Dan  (.Josh.  xiv.  45  •  xxi. 
24).  This  writer  recognizes  only  one  Obed-edom, 
^ougb  he  does  not  explain  why  the  Levite  is  appar- 


ii.  12;  Matt.  i.  5;  Luke  iii.  32.  In  all  these  fiv« 
passages,  and  in  the  first  with  peculiar  emphasis 
he  is  said  to  be  the  father  of  Jesse.  It  is  incred- 
ible that  in  David's  reign,  when  this  genealogy  was 
compiled,  his  own  grandfather's  name  should  hav« 
been  forgotten,  and  therefore  there  is  no  escape  from 
the  conclusion  that  Obed  was  literally  Jesse's  father 
and  that  we  have  all  the  generations  recorded  from 
Nahshon  to  David.    [Jesse;  Nahshon.] 

A.  C.  H. 

2.  (Alex.  [Aid.]  'Iw;8^5.)  A  descendant  of 
Jarha,  the  Egyptian  slave  of  Sheshan  in  the  line 
of  Jerahmeel.  He  was  grandson  of  Zabad,  one  of 
David's  mighties  (1  Chr.  ii.  37,  38). 

3.  ('n)3^0;  [Vat.  Ic^St?^;  FA.  Iw^StjX;  Somp. 
'HjS^S;]  Alex.  IojjStjS)  One  of  David's  mightj 
men  (1  Chr.  xi.  47). 

4.  ("rijO^S;  Alex.  Iw^-qZ.)  One  of  the  gate- 
keepers of  the  Temple :  son  of  Shemaiah  the  first- 
born of  Obed-edom  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  7). 

5.  (Alex.  Iw;87/5.)  Father  of  Azariah,  one  of 
the  captains  of  hundreds  who  joined  with  Jehoiada 
in  the  revolution  by  which  AthaLah  fell  (2  Chr. 
xxiii.  1).  W.  A.  \V. 

O'BED-E'DOM  (D**)!^  13^  \serrant  of 
Edom] :  'A/8e55apo  in  Sam.  '[and  1  Chr.  xiii.  13, 
14],  'A/35€5(^/*  [Vat.  FA.  A^doSofi]  in  [1]  Chr. 
[xv.  25j;  Alex.  AfieBSaSofx  in  2  Sam.  vi.  11; 
[Vat.  A^edSapafx,  FA.  -au,  in  1  Chr.  xiii.  14:] 
Obed-edom).  1.  A  Levite,  apparently  of  the  familji 
of  Kohath.  He  is  described  as  a  Gittite  (2  Sam. 
vi.  10,  11),  that  is,  probably,  a  native  of  the  Le- 
vitical  city  of  Gath-Rimmon  in  Manasseh,«  which 
was  assigned  to  the  Kohathites  (Josh.  xxi.  25),  and 
is  thus  distinguished  from  "  Obed-edom  the  son  of 
Jeduthun,"  who  was  a  Merarite.  After  the  death 
of  Uzzah,  the  ark,  which  was  being  conducted 
from  the  house  of  Abinadab  in  Gibeah  to  the  city 
of  David,  was  carried  aside  into  the  house  of  Obed- 
edom,  where  it  continued  three  months,  and  brought 
with  its  presence  a  blessing  ujwn  Obed-edom  and 
his  household.  Hearing  this,  David,  at  the  head 
of  a  large  choir  of  singers  and  minstrels,  clothed 
in  fine  linen,  and  attended  by  the  elders  of  Israel 
and  the  chief  captains,  "  went  to  bring  up  the  ark 
of  the  covenant  of  Jehovah  out  of  the  house  of 
Obed-edom  with  joy  "  (1  Chr.  xv.  25;  2  Sam.  vi 
12). 

2.  ['A/8S68({jii;  Vat.  FA-  in  1  Chr.  xvi.  5,  38, 
A)85oSo/ti;  so  Vat.  xxvi.  4,  8,  15,  and  Alex.  xvi.  38, 
xxvi.  4,  8,  and  15  once;  FA.  1  Chr.  xv.  18,  A38- 
eSt»/A;  Vat.i  2  Chr.  xxv.  24,  Ia)8Se5co/x;  Comp.  gen- 
erally 'n)3r;S  'ESoj/i-]  "  Obed-edom  the  son  of 
.Jeduthun  "  (1  Chr.  xvi.  38),  a  Merarite  I^evite, 
appears  to  be  a  different  person  from  the  last-men- 
tioned. He  was  a  Levite  of  the  second  degree  and 
a  gate-keeper  for  the  ark  (1  Chr  xv.  18,  24),  ap- 
pointed to  sound  "  with  harps  on  the  Sheminith  to 
excel  "  (1  Chr.  xv.  21,  xvi.  5).  With  his  family  of 
seven  [eight]  sons  and  their  children,  "  mighty 
men  of  valor  "  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  4-8),  he  kept  the  South 
Gate  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  15)  and  the  house  of  Asuppim. 
There  is  one  expression,  however,  which  seems  to 
imply  that  Obed-edom  the  gate-keeper  and  Obed- 
edom  the  Gittite  may  have  been  the  same.  Aftei 
enumerating  his  seven  [eight]  sons  the  chronicler 


ently  called  a  Kohathite  and  a  son  of  Jeduthun  at  tiM 
same  time.  There  is  no  reason  except  this  for  sup 
posing  two  persons  of  this  name  to  be  meant.      H. 
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(1  Chr.  xxvi.  5)  adds,  *«  for  God  blessed  him,"  re- 
fen-ing  apparontly  to  2  Sam.  vi.  11,  "the  Lord 
blessed  Obed-edom  and  all  his  household."  The 
family  still  remained  at  a  much  later  time  as  keep- 
ers of  the  vessels  of  the  Temple  in  the  reign  of 
Amaeiah  (2  Chr.  xxv.  24).  W.  A.  W. 

O'BETH  ('n)8^0;  [Vat.  Ovfirtp-]  om-  i" 
Vulg.).  Ebkd  the  son  of  Jonathan  is  so  called  in 
1  Esdr.  viii.  32. 

O'BIL  (b"^ri**lW  lca7ni-l-(Ir{ver]i  'A^/as:  Alex. 
[Aid.]  Ovfiias]  [Comp.  'n.8/A:]  Ubil).  An  Ish- 
maelite  who  was  appropriately  appointed  keeper  of 
the  herds  of  camels  in  tlie  reign  of  David  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  30).  liochart  {Uieroz.  pt.  i.,  ii.  2)  conjec- 
tures that  the  name  is  that  of  the  office,  abdl  in 
Arabic  denoting  "  a  keeper  of  camels." 

OBLATION.     [Sacrifice.] 

O'BOTH  (nhS  {liollmo  passes,  Fiirst] : 
'n/8c«)0;  [Vat.  in  Num.  xxxiii.  2ajj8a)0:]  Oboth), 
one  of  the  encampments  of  the  Israelites,  east  of 
Moab  (Num.  xxi.  10,  xxxiii.  43).  Its  exact  site  is 
unknown.   [Wilderness  of  the  Wandering.] 

*  OCCUPY  occurs  in  the  sense  of  "  to  use," 
Exod.  xxxviii.  24,  Judg.  xvi.  11,  and  especially,  "  to 
use  in  trade,"  as  money,  or  "to  deal  in,"  as  mer- 
chandise, Ez.  xxvii.  9,  2  Esdr.  xvi.  42;  hence,  in- 
transitively, "to  trade"  or  "traffic,"  Ez.  xxvii. 
16,  "  they  occupied  in  thy  fairs  with  emeralds,  pur- 
ple," etc.;  so  Ez.  xxvii.  19,  21,  22;  Luke  xix.  13. 
These  uses  of  the  word  were  formerly  common. 
So  "the  occupiers  of  thy  merchandise,"  Ez.  xxvii. 
27,  means  "  the  traders  in  thy  merchandi.se." 

A. 

*  OCCURIlENT=  "occurrence,"  1  K.v.4. 

A. 

O'CHIEL  COxiv^os;  Alex.'-^  OCiv^os'-  Ozi- 
el).  The  form  in  which  the  name  Jeiel  appears 
in  1  Esdr.  i.  9  (comp.  2  Chr.  xxxv.  9).  The  Geneva 
version  has  Chielus. 

OCIDE'LUS  Cn/c((S77\os;  [Vat.  nKaiK-qdos;] 
Alex.  nKetSr/Aos:  Jussio,  Redclus).  This  name 
occupies,  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  22,  the  place  of  .Jozabad 
ill  Ezr.  X.  22,  of  which  it  is  a  manifest  corruption. 
The  original  name  is  more  clearly  traced  in  the 
Vulgate. 

OCFNA  ([Rom.  'OKiyd;  Vat.]  O/cetj/a,  and  so 
\lex. ;  [Sin.  and]  Vulg.  omit).  "Sour  and 
Ocina  "  are  mentioned  (Jud.  ii.  28)  among  the 
places  on  the  sea-coast  of  Palestine,  which  were 
terrified  at  the  approach  of  Holofernes.  The  names 
seem  to  occur  in  a  regular  order  from  north  to 
Boutfi;  and  as  Ocina  is  mentioned  between  Sour 
(Tyre)  and  Jemnaan  (Jabneh),  its  position  agrees 
with  that  of  the  ancient  AccHO,  now  Akka,  and 
in  mediaeval  times  sometimes  called  Aeon  (IJro- 
cardus;   William  of  Tyre,  etc.).  G. 

OC'RAN  0"^?^  [troubkr  or  troubled]: 
^'E.xpo.v-    Odiran).     The  father  of  Pagiel,  chief  of 


a  Dr.  Bonar  has  suggested  to  us  that  the  name  Khu- 
reiiun  represents  the  ancient  Hareth  {Kliareth).  This 
!b  ingenious,  and  may  be  ':'orrect ;  but  Tobler  (  Um^e- 
iungen,  etc.,  pp.  522,  523)  has  made  out  a  strong  case  for 
be  name  being  that  of  Chareiton,  or  Kreton,  a  famous 
Eflsene  hemiit  of  the  3d  or  4th  century,  who  founded 
i  LAura  in  the  cavern  in  question.  (See  Acta  Sand. 
Vot.  28) 
<)  Van  de  Velde  {Syr.  ^  Pal.  ii.  33)  illustrates  this 


ODOLI.AM 

the  tribe  of  Asher  after  the  Exodus  (Num.  I.  la 
ii.  27,vii.  72,  77,  X.  26). 

O'DED  ("fl7"^37  [erecting,  conjirming]  , 
'nS^5;  Alex.  A5a5  [and  so  Rom.  Vat.  in  ver.  8:} 
Oded).  1.  The  father  of  Azariah  the  prophet  iq 
the  reign  of  Asa  (2  Chr.  xv.  1).  In  2  Chr.  xv.  8, 
the  prophecy  in  the  preceding  verses  is  attributed 
to  him,  and  not  to  his  son.  The  Alex.  MS.  and  the 
Vulgate  retain  the  reading  which  is  probably  the 
true  one,  "Azariah  the  son  of  Oded."  Tlie-ne  are 
supported  by  the  Peshiio-Syriac,  in  which  "  Azur" 
is  substituted  for  Oded. 

2.  ['nSi^S-]  A  prophet  of  Jehovah  in  Samaria, 
at  the  time  of  Pekah's  invasion  of  Judah.  Jos<>phug 
{Ant.  ix.  12,  §  2)  calls  him  'n/SrjSas-  On  the  re- 
turn of  the  victorious  army  with  the  200,00u  cap- 
tives of  Judan  and  Jerusalem,  Oded  met  them  and 
prevailed  upon  them  to  let  the  captives  go  free  (2 
Chr.  xxviii.  9).  He  was  supported  by  the  chivalrona 
feelings  of  some  of  the  chieftains  of  Ephraim ;  and 
the  narrative  of  the  restoration  of  the  prisoners,  fed, 
clothed,  and  anointed,  to  Jericho  the  city  of  palm- 
trees,  is  a  pleasant  episode  of  the  last  days  of  the 
northern  kingdom.  W.  A.  W. 

ODOL'LAM  CoSoWdfi:  Odollam).  The 
Greek  form  of  the  name  Adullam  ;  found  in  2 
Mace.  xii.  38  only.  Adullam  is  stated  by  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  {Onomast.  "  Adollam  ")  to  have  been 
in  their  day  a  large  village,  about  10  miles  east  of 
Eleutheropolis ;  and  here  (if  Beit-jibrin  be  Eleu- 
theropolis)  a  village  with  the  name  of  Bet  Dula 
(Tobler,  Bethlehem,  p.  29;  Unite  Wand.  p.  151)  or 
Beit  Ula  (Robinson,  Isted.  App.  p.  117)  now  stands. 

The  obstacle  to  this  identification  is  not  that 
Adullam,  a  town  of  the  Sheftlnh,  should  be  found 
in  the  mountains,  for  that  puzzling  circumstance  is 
not  unfrequent  (comp.  Keilaii,  etc.,  ii.  1529  a), 
so  much  as  that  in  the  catalogue  of  Joshua  xv.  it 
is  mentioned  with  a  group  of  towns  (Zoreah,  Socoh, 
etc.)  which  lay  at  the  N.  W.  corner  of  Judah,  while 
Bet  Dula  is  found  with  those  (Nezib,  Keiiah.  etc.) 
of  a  separate  group,  farther  south. 

Further  investigation  is  requisite  before  we  can 
positively  say  if  there  is  any  cavern  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Bet  Dula  answering  to  the  "  cave  of 
Adullam."  The  cavern  at  Khnreiiun,"  3  milea 
south  of  Bethlehem,  usually  shown  to  travellers  as 
Adullam,  is  so  far  distant  as  to  put  it  out  of  the 
question.  It  is  more  probable  that  this  latter  is 
the  cavern  in  the  wilderness  of  Engedi,  in  which 
the  adventure''  of  Saul  and  David  (1  Sam.  xxiv.) 
occurred.  Everything  that  can  be  said  to  identify 
it  with  the  cave  of  Adullam  has  been  said  by  Dr.  Bo- 
nar {Land  of  Promise,  pp.  248-50) ;  but  his  strong- 
est argument  —  an  inference,  from  1  Sam.  xxi'  ], 
in  favor  of  its  proximity  to  I'etblehem  —  oomea 
into  direct  collision  with  the  statement  of  J«^rome 
quoted  above,  which  it  should  be  observed  is  equally 
opposed  to  Dr.  Robinson's  proposal  to  place  it  at 
Deir-Dubban.     [See  Adullam,  Amer.  ed.] 

The  name  of  Adullam  appears  to  have  been  first 


charming  narrative  more  forcibly  than  is  his  wont 
The  cave,  he  says,  has  still  "  the  same  narrow  natura 
vaulting  at  the  entrance,  the  same  huge  chamber  in  th« 
rock,  probably  the  place  where  Saul  lay  down  to  rest 
in  the  heat  of  the  day  ;  the  same  side  vaults,  too 
where  David  and  his  men  lay  concealed,  when,  accus 
tomed  to  the  obscurity  of  the  cavern,  they  saw  Sau 
enter,  while  Saul,  blinded  by  the  glare  of  light  outsid* 
saw  nothing  of  them." 


ODONARKES 

K{  plied  to  Khureitun  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades 
(WiU.  of  Tyre,  xv.  G).  G. 

ODONAR'KES  (marg.  Odomarra;  [Rom. 
*Odoapl>i\v'->  Sin.  Alex.  Comp.  Aid.]  'OSo/ti7pc{: 
Udares),  the  chief  of  a  nomad  tribe  slain  by  Jona- 
than (1  Mace.  ix.  66).  The  form  in  the  A.  V. 
does  not  appear  to  be  supported  by  any  authority. 
The  Geneva  version  has  "  Odomeras." 

B.  F.  W. 

*  OFFENCE  occurs  in  several  passages  of  the 
A.  V.  as  the  rendering  of  the  Ileb.  b"1ti?5?2, 
micshdl,  "  a  stumbling-block,"  or  of  the  Gr.  aKdv- 
IolKqv,  rcpScTKOfifia,  irpoaKon^,  and  is  used  in  such 
ft  way  as  not  to  suggest  the  proper  meaning  to  the 
common  reader.  Thus  the  declaration  in  Is.  \iii. 
14,  "  he  shall  be  for  a  stone  of  stumbling  and  a 
rock  of  offence  ("a  rock  to  strike  against,"  Noyes) 
to  both  the  houses  of  Israel,"  describes  the  ruinous 
consequences  rather  than  the  fact  of  the  unbehef 
and  disobedience  of  the  Jews;  comp.  ver.  15,  and 
Jer.  vi.  21 ;  Ez.  iii.  20.  In  Matt.  xvi.  23,  "  thou 
art  an  offence  to  me,"  is  literally  "  thou  art  my 
stumbling-block  "  (so  Noyes) ;  "  thou  M'ouldst  cause 
me  to  fall  "  (Norton).  In  Matt,  xviii.  7,  and  Luke 
xvii.  1  "  offence  "  i<TKdu5a\ov)  means  an  occasion 
of  sin,  or  a  hindrance  to  the  reception  of  Christ; 
see  the  context.  To  eat  "  with  offence  "  {Sia 
irpo<TK6iJLfiaTos,  Kom.  xiv.  20)  is  so  to  eat  as  to  be 
an  occasion  of  sin  to  the  weaker  brother.  [Of- 
fend.] A. 

*  OFFEND,  from  the  Latin  offendo,  <'to 
strike  against,"  like  Offenck  (which  see)  is  used 
in  the  A.  V.  in  senses  which  we  do  not  now  asso- 
ciate with  the  word,  though  they  are  naturally 
derived  from  its  primitive  meaning.  "  Great  peace 
have  they  who  love  thy  law,  and  nothing  shall  of- 
fend them  (Ps.  cxix.  105);  Ut.  "  there  is  no  stum- 
bling-block to  them,"  i.  e.  their  path  shall  be 
smooth,  no  evil  shall  befall  them.  In  Matt.  v.  29 
("if  thy  right  eye  offend  thee  "),  30,  xviii.  6,  8,  9, 
Mark  ix.  42,  43,  45,  47,  "to  offend  "  {aKuuSaXl- 
^eiv)  means  "to  lead  into  sin,"  literally,  "to  be  a 
stumbling-block  to,"  "  to  cause  to  fall."  Similarly, 
in  Matt.  xiii.  21,  xxiv.  10,  xxvi.  31,  33;  Mark  iv. 
17,  xiv.  27,  29;  John  xvi.  1,  "to  be  offended" 
does  not  suggest  to  the  common  reader  the  mean- 
ing of  (TKauSaXi^eadai,  which  would  in  these  pas- 
sages be  better  translated  "  to  fall  away."  In 
Rom.  xiv.  21  and  2  Cor.  xi.  29  the  rendering  of  the 
A.  V.  is  likewise  misleading.  A. 

OFFERINGS.     [Sacrifice.] 
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«  1.  2^^3,  Nacri^,  Vulg.  SMjjeromma,  from  2^*D, 
to  place." 

2.  From  same,  12^2'  ^^^^'  P^"^"  ^^  Niph.  C^^ft5, 
KoBeirraiJLeioi,  pr(Xfecti,  1  K.  iv.  7. 

^.   D'^lp,   Gen.  xl.  2,  evvovxoi.     [EcNXJCH.] 

4.  T^|75,  Esth.  ii.  3,  jcw/uiipxTj? ;  Gen.  xli.  33, 
Ton-apx*J?  ;  Neh.  xi.  9,  «n-i<r»co7ros  ;  preepositus  ;  A.  V. 
•*  overseer." 

5.  rr^iT??,  TrpooToiTTj?,  concr.  for  abstr.  5  properly, 
>fflce,  like  «*  autliority  "  in  Eng.  Both  of  these  wordi 
(4)  and  (5)  from  1f2^>  "  ^^s»*-" 

6.  D"^,  oiKoi'o/xos,  princeps,  Esth.  i.  8,  joined  with 

D^"1D,  Dan.  i.e. 
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OFFICER."  It  is  obvious  that  most,  if  not 
all,  of  the  Hebrew  words  rendered  "  oflficer,"  ar« 
either  of  an  indefinite  pharacter,  or  are  synony- 
mous terms  for  functionaries  known  under  other  and 
more  specific  names,  as  "  scribe,"  "eunuch,"  etc. 

The  two  words  so  rendered  in  the  N.  T.  each 
bear  in  ordinary  Greek  a  special  sense.  In  the  case  of 
vTTTjpeTTjs  this  is  of  no  very  definite  kind,  but  the 
word  is  used  to  denote  an  inferior  officer  of  a  court 
of  justice,  a  messenger  or  bailiff,  like  the  Roman 
viator  or  lictor.  UpdKTopes  at  Athens  were  oflS- 
cers  whose  duty  it  was  to  register  and  collect  fines 
imposed  by  courts  of  justice ;  and  "  deliver  to  the 
oflScer  "  ^  means,  give  the  name  of  the  debtor  to 
the  officer  of  the  court  (Demosthenes  (or  Dinarchus) 
c.  Theocr.  p.  1218,  Reiske;  Diet,  of  Antiq.  "  Prac- 
tores,"  "Hyperetes:"  Jul.  Poll.  viii.  114;  D&- 
mosth.  c.  Arist.  p.  778;  iEsch.  c.  Timarch.  p.  5: 
Grotius,  on  Luke  xii.  58).c 

Josephus  says,  that  to  each  court  of  justice 
among  the  Jews,  two  Levites  ^  were  to  be  attached 
as  clerks  or  secretaries.  Ant.  iv.  8,  §  14.  The 
Mishna  also  mentions  the  crier  and  other  officials, 
but  whether  these  answered  to  the  officers  of  Jose- 
phus and  the  N.  T.  cannot  be  determined.  Sel- 
den,  from  Maimonides,  mentions  the  high  estima- 
tion in  which  such  officials  were  held.  Sunhedr.  iv. 
3,  vi.  1;  Selden,  c/e  Synedr.  ii.  13,  11.  [Punish- 
ments; Serjeants.] 

The  word  "officers"  is  used  to  render  the 
phrases  oi  a-nh  (or  iirl)  ruv  xp^iSiv^  1  Mace.  x. 
41,  xiii.  37,  in  speaking  of  the  revenue  officers  of 
Demetrius. 

It  is  also  used  to  render  \eirovpyoi,  Ecclus.  x. 
2,  where  the  meaning  is  clearly  tne  subordinates 
in  a  general  sense  to  a  supreme  authority. 

H.  AV.  P. 

OG  (:i^^  [long-necked?]  :  "ay.  Off),  an  Amorit- 
ish  king  of  Bashan,  whose  rule  extended  over  sixty 
cities,  of  which  tbe  two  chief  were  Ashtaroth-Kar- 
naim  and  Edrei  (Josh.  xiii.  12).  He  was  one  oi 
the  last  representatives  of  the  giant  race  of  Repliaim 
According  to  eastern  traditions,  he  escaped  th 
deluge  by  wading  beside  the  ark  (Sale's  Kor'an 
ch.  V.  p.  83).  He  was  supposed  to  be  the  largest 
of  the  sons  of  Anak,  and  a  descendant  of  Ad.  Ho 
is  said  to  have  lived  no  less  than  3,000  years,  and 
to  have  refused  the  warnings  of  Jethro  (Shoaib), 
who  was  sent  as  a  prophet  to  him  and  his  people 
(D'Herbelot  s.  w.  '^  Fcdasthin,''  '^  Anak").  Soi- 
outhi  wrote  a  long  book  about  him  and  his  race, 
chiefly  taken  from  Rabbinic  traditions,  and  called 


7.  *ni?ti7,  part,  from  H^tp,  « cut,"  or  « in- 
scribe," Ex.  V.  6,  ypanxfxaTev's,  exactor;  Num.  xi.  16, 
•ypafjijoiaTevs,  Deut.  xvi.  18,  -ypa/ui/xaToeKraywyevj,  mag' 
ister,  Josh.  i.  10,  princeps. 

8.  The  word  "  officer  "  is  also  used,  Esth.  ix.  3,  to 

render  HSSvp,  which  is  joined  with  ^^Vf 
marg.  "  those  that  did  the  business,"  ypaixixareU,  p'O- 
curatores. 

In  N.  T.  "  officer  "  is  used  to  render,  (1)  vmjp^nis, 
minister,  (2)  rrpaKTwp,  Luke  xii.  58,  exactor. 

b  Tlapa8ovvat  tw  irpoKT. 

c  UpoLKTtap  is  used  in  LXX.  to  render  t2?33,  I«, 
iii.  12  ;  A.  V.  "  oppressor,"  one  who  persecutes  by  «z 
action. 

<*  'Yin/perot. 
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Augfi  hhnher  Aoug  (Id.  a.  v.  "  Aug  ").  See,  too, 
the  Journal  Asiaiique  for  1841,  and  Chronique  de 
Tabari  trad,  da  persan  j)ar  Dubeiix,  i.  48,  f. 
(Ewald,  Gesc/i.  i.  300). 

Passing  over  these  idle  fables,  we  find  from 
Scripture  tliat  he  was,  with  his  cliildren  and  his 
people,  defeated  and  exterminated  by  the  Israelites 
at  Edrei,  immediately  after  the  conquest  of  Sihon, 
who  is  represented  by  Josephus  as  his  friend  and 
aUy  (Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  5,  §  3).  His  sixty  proud 
fenced  cities  were  taken,  and  his  kingdom  assigned 
tc  the  Keubenites,  Gadites,  and  half  the  tribe  of 
Alanasseh  (Dent.  iii.  1-13;  Num.  xxxii.  33.  Also 
Deut.  i.  4,  iv.  47,  xxxi.  4 ;  Josh.  ii.  10,  ix.  10,  xiii. 
12,  30).  The  giant  stature  of  Og,  and  the  power 
and  bravery  of  his  people,  excitod  a  dread  which 
God  himself  alleviated  by  his  encouragement  to 
Moses  before  the  battle ;  and  the  memory  of  this 
victory  lingere<l  long  in  tlie  national  memory  (l*s. 
cxxiv.  11.  cxxxvi.  20). 

The  belief  in  Og's  enormous  stature  is  corrob- 
orated by  an  appeal  to  a  relic  still  existing  in  the 
time  of  the  author  of  Deut.  iii.  11.  This  was  an 
iron  bedstead,  or  bier,  preserved  in  '<  Rabbath  of  the 
children  of  Amnion."  How  it  got  there  we  are  not 
told;  perhaps  the  Ammonites  had  taken  it  in  some 
victory  over  Og.  The  verse  itself  has  the  air  of  a 
later  addition  (Dathe),  although  it  is  of  course  pos- 
sible that  the  Hebrews  may  have  heard  of  so  curious 
a  relic  as  this  long  before  they  conquered  the  city 
where  it  was  treasured.  Kabbath  was  first  subdued 
in  the  reign  of  David  (2  Sam.  xii.  26);  but  it  does 
not  therefore  follow  that  Deut.  iii.  11  was  not 
written  till  that  time  (Hiivernick  ad  loc).  Some 
have  supposed  that  this  was  one  of  the  conmion  flat 
beds  [Beds]  used  sometimes  on  the  housetops  of 
eastern  cities,  but  made  of  iron  instead  of  palm- 
branches,  which  would  not  have  supported  the 
giant's  weight.     It  is  more  probable  that  the  words 

7T"n!2  ti7"^^,  eres  bnrzel,  mean  a  "  sarcophagus 
of  black  basalt,"  a  rendering  of  which  they  undoubt- 
edly admit.  The  Arabs  still  regard  black  basalt  as 
iron,  because  it  is  a  stone  "  ferrei  coloris  atque  du- 
ritise"  (Plin.  xxxvi.  11),  and  "contains  a  large 
percentage  of  iron."  [Iuon.]  It  is  most  abun- 
dant in  the  Hauran ;  and  indeed  is  probably  the 
cause  of  the  name  Argob  (the  stony)  given  to  a  part 
of  Og's  kingdom.  This  sarcophagus  was  9  cubits 
long,  and  4  cubits  broad.  It  does  not  of  course 
follow  that  Og  was  15  J  feet  high.  Maimonides 
(More  Nevocldm,  ii.  48)  sensibly  remarks  that  a 
bed  (supposing  "  a  bed  "  to  be  intended)  is  usually 
one  third  [V]  longer  than  the  sleeper;  and  Sir  J. 
Chardin,  as  well  as  other  travellers,  have  observed 
the  ancient  tendency  to  make  mummies  and  tombs 
far  larger  than  the  natural  size  of  men,  in  order  to 
leave  an  impression  of  wonder. 

Other  legends  about  Og  may  be  found  in  Ben- 
Uzziel  on  Num.  xxi.  33,  Midrash  JalqCit,  fol.  13 
(quoted  by  Ewald),  and  in  Mohammedan  writers; 
as  that  one  of  his  bones  long  served  for  a  bridge 
over  a  river;  that  he  roasted  at  the  sun  a  fish  freshly 


a  1.  nn!^"*,fromnn!^,  "sWne  "  (Ges.  pp.  1152- 
53),  TTioTTjs ,  eXaioi/,  o^ewm,  clear  olive-oil,  as  distin- 
fi^lied  from  — 

2.  ^Dtt"*,  "pressed  juice,"  eA.atoi',  oleum,  from 
|?5^')  "  become  fat "  (Ges.  p.  1437) ;  sometimes  joined 
irtth  n])T,  iKoLOv  f$  ikojMV,  oleum  c/e  olivetis^  diatiQ- 
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oaught,  etc.  An  apocryphal  Book  of  King  Og, 
which  probably  contained  tliese  and  other  traditiona, 
waa  condemned  by  l'o[)e  Gelasius  {Decrtt.  vi. 
13,  Sixt.  Senensis,  Bibl.  tianct.  p.  80).  The  origin 
of  the  name  is  doubtful:  some,  but  without  any 
probability,  would  cormect  it  with  the  Greek  Ogy* 
ges  (Ewald,  Cesch.  i.  300,  ii.  209).       E.  W.  F. 

*  OFTEN  in  the  expression  "often  infirmi- 
ties," 1  Tim.  V.  23,  is  an  adjective,  and  not  an  im- 
proper use  of  the  adverb,  as  some  allege.  Its  re- 
stricted adverbial  sense  belongs  to  a  later  period 
than  king  James's  time.  See  Trench,  AtiOiorized 
Version,  p.  60  (1859).  H. 

O'HAD  (inW  [power]'.  'AtiS;  [Vat.  Ift,a8 
and]  Alex,  lawabi  in  Ex. :  Ahod).  One  of  the  six 
sons  of  Simeon  (Gen.  xlvi.  10;  Ex.  vi.  15).  Ilia 
name  is  omitted  from  the  lists  in  1  Chr.  iv.  24  and 
Num.  xxvi.  14,  though  in  the  former  passage  the 

Syriac  has  5Cn)^   Ok^"-  ia  in  Gen.  and  Ex. 

O'HEL  (bnrS  [tent]:  'o6\;  [Vat.  Otra:] 
Ohol).  As  the  text  now  stands  Ohel  was  one  of 
the  seven  sons  of  Zerubbabel,  though  placed  in  a 
group  of  five  who  for  some  cause  are  separated 
from  the  rest  (1  Chr.  iii.  20).  Whether  they  were 
by  a  different  mother,  or  were  born  after  the  return 
from  Babylon,  can  only  be  conjectured. 

OIL."  (I.)  Of  the  numerous  substances,  animal 
and  vegetable,  which  were  known  to  the  ancients  as 
yielding  oil,  the  olive-berry  is  the  one  of  which 
most  frequent  mention  is  made  in  the  Scriptures.  It 
is  well-known  that  both  the  quality  and  the  value  of 
olive-oil  differ  according  to  the  time  of  gathering 
the  fruit,  and  the  amount  of  pressure  used  in  the 
course  of  preparation.  These  processes,  which  do 
not  essentially  difTerfrom  the  modem,  are  described 
minutely  by  the  IJoman  writers  on  agriculture,  and 
to  their  descriptions  the  few  notices  occurring  both 
in  Scripture  and  the  IJabbinical  writings,  which 
throw  light  on  the  ancient  oriental  method,  nearly 
correspond.  Of  these  descriptions  the  following 
may  be  taken  as  an  abstract.  The  best  oil  is  made 
from  fruit  gathered  about  November  or  December, 
when  it  has  begun  to  change  color,  but  before  it 
has  become  black.  The  berry  in  the  more  ad- 
vanced state  yields  more  oil,  but  of  an  inferior 
quality.  Oil  was  also  made  from  unripe  fruit  by  a 
special  process  as  early  as  September  or  October, 
while  the  harder  sorts  of  friut  were  sometimes  de- 
layed till  February  or  March  (Virg.  Georg.  ii.  519; 
Palladius, /?.  R.  xii.  4;  Columella,  R.  R.  xii.  47, 
50;  Cato,  R.  R.  05;  Pliny,  N.  II.  xv.  1-8;  Varro, 
R.  i?.  i.  55;  Hor.  2  Sat.  ii.  40.) 

1.  Gathtrivg. —  Great  care  is  necessary  in  gath- 
ering, not  to  injure  either  the  fruit  itself  or  the 
boughs  of  the  tree;  and  with  (diis  view  it  waa 
either  gathered  by  hand  or  shaken  off  carefully  with 
a  light  reed  or  stick.  The  "  houghing  "  of  Deut. 
xxiv.  20  (marg.),'*  probably  correspoiids  to  the 
"  shaking  "  <?  of  Is.  xvii.  6,  xxiv,  13,  i.  e.  a  subse- 
quent beating  for  the  use  of  tie  poor.  See  Mishna, 


guishing  olive-juice  from  oil  produced  from  othei 
sources.  Also  sometimes  in  A.  V.  "  ointment  "  (Cel 
sius,  Hierob.  ii.  279). 

3.  ntt^P,  Chald.,  ekaiov,  oleum,  only  in  Ec.  T 
9,  vU.  22.  * 
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Ehebiidi,  iv.  2;  Pea\  vii.  2,  viii.  3.  After  gather- 
ing and  careful  cleansing,  the  fruit  was  either  at 
Dnce  carried  to  the  press,  which  is  recommended  as 
the  hest  course;  or,  if  necessary,  laid  on  tables  with 
hollow  trays  made  sloping,  so  as  to  allow  the  first 
juice  (Amurca)  to  flow  into  other  receptacles  be- 
neath ;  care  being  taken  not  to  heap  the  fruit  too 
much,  and  so  prevent  the  free  escape  of  the  juice, 
which  is  injurious  to  the  oil  though  itself  useful  in 
other  ways  (Colum.  u.  s.  lii.  50 ;  Aug.  Civ.  Dei,  i. 
P,  2). 

2.  Pressing.  —  In  order  to  make  oil,  the  fruit 
was  either  bruisefl  in  a  mortar,  crushed  in  a  press 
loaded  with  wood  or  stones,  ground  in  a  mill,  or 
trodden  with  the  feet.  Special  buildings  used  for 
grape-pressing  were  used  also  for  the  purpose  of 
dU ve-pressing,  and  contained  both  the  press  and  the 
receptacle  for  the  pressed  juice.  Of  these  processes, 
the  one  least  expedient  was  the  last  (treading), 
which  perhaps  answers  to  the  "  canalis  et  solea," 
mentioned  by  Columella,  and  was  probably  the  one 
usually  adopted  by  the  poor.  The  "  beaten  "  oil  of 
Ex.  xxvii.  20;  Lev.  xxiv.  2,  and  Ex.  xxix.  40; 
Num.  xxviii.  5,  was  probably  made  by  bruising  in 
a  mortar.  These  processes,  and  also  the  place  and 
the  machine  for  pressing,  are  mentioned  in  the 
Mishna.  Oil-mills  are  often  made  of  stone,  and 
turned  by  hand.  Others  consist  of  cylinders  in- 
closing a  beam,  which  is  turned  by  a  camel  or 
other  animal.  An  Egyptian  olive- press  is  de- 
scribed by  Niebuhr,  in  which  the  pressure  exerted  on 
the  fruit  is  given  by  means  of  weights  of  wood  and 
stone  placed  in  a  sort  of  box  above.  Besides  the 
above  cited  Scripture  references,  the  following  pas- 
sages mention  either  the  places,  the  processes,  or 
the  machines  used  in  olive-pressing:  Mic.  vi.  15; 
Joel  ii.  24,  iii.  13;  Is.  Ixiii.  3;  Lam.  i.  15;  Hag. 
ii.  16 ;  Menach.  viii.  4 ;  Shebiith,  iv.  9,  vii.  6  (see 

Ges.  p.  179,  5.  V.  1'2.) ;  Terum.  x.  7;  Shabb.  i. 
9;  Baba  Bnthra,  iv.  5;  Ges.  pp.  351,  725,  848, 
1096;  Vitnivius,  x.  1;  Cato,  E.  R.  3;  Celsius, 
Hierob.  ii.  346,  350;  Niebuhr,  Voy.  i.  122,  pi.  xvii.; 
Arundell,  Asia  Minor,  ii.  196 ;  Wellsted,  Trav.  ii. 
430.     [Gethskmane.] 

3.  Keeping.  —  Both  olives  and  oil  were  kept  in 
jars  carefully  cleansed ;  and  oil  was  drawn  out  for 
use  in  horns  or  other  small  vessels  (Cruse).  These 
vessels  for  keeping  oil  were  stored  in  cellars  or 
storehouses;  special  mention  of  such  repositories  is 
taade  in  the  inventories  of  royal  property  and  rev- 
enue (1  Sam.  X.  1,  xvi.  1,  13;  1  K.  i.  39,  xvii.  16; 
2  K.  iv.  2,  6,  ix.  1,  3;  1  Chr.  xxvii.  28;  2  Chr. 
xi.  11,  xxxii.  28;  Prov.  xxi.  20;  Shebiith,  v.  7; 
Celim,  ii.  5,  xvii.  12;  Columell.  /.  c). 

OU  of  Tekoa  was  reckoned  the  best  (Menach. 
viii.  8).  Trade  in  oil  was  carried  on  with  the  Tyr- 
lans,  by  whom  it  was  probably  often  reexported 
to  Egypt,  whose  olives  do  not  for  the  most  part 
produce  good  oil.  Oil  to  the  amount  of  20,000 
baths  (2  Chr.  ii.  10;  Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  2,  §  9),  or 
20  measures  (coi-s,  1  K.  v.  11)  was  among  the 
Bupplies  furnished  by  Solomon  to  Hiram.  Direct 
trade  in  oil  was  also  carried  on  between  Egypt  and 
Palestine  (1  K.  v.  11;  2  Chr.  ii.  10,  15;  Ezr.  iii. 
7,  Is.  XXX.  6,  Ivii.  9;  Ez.  xxvii.  17;  Hos.  xii.  1; 
S.  Hieronym.  Com.  in  Osee,  iii.  12;  .Joseph.  Ant. 
riii.  2,  §  9;  B.  J.  ii.  21,  §  2;  Strabo,  xvii.  p.  809; 
?liny,  XV.  4, 13;  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt  ii.  28,  sm. 
id.;  Hasselquist,  Trav.  pp.  53,  117).  [Com- 
merce; Weights  and  Measures.] 

(IL )  Besides  the  use  of  olives  themselves  as  food 
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common  to  all  olive-producing  countries  (Hor.  1 
Od.  xxxi.  15;  Martial,  xiii.  36;  Arvieux,  Trav. 
p.  209;  Terumoth,  i.  9,  ii.  6),  the  pruicipal  uses 
of  olive-oil  may  be  thus  stated. 

1.  As  food.  —  Dried  wheat,  boiled  with  either 
butter  or  oil,  but  more  commonly  the  former,  is  a 
common  dish  for  all  classes  in  Syria.  Hasselquist 
speaks  of  bread  baked  in  oil  as  being  particularly 
sustaining;  and  Faber,  in  his  Pilgrimage,  mentions 
eggs  fried  in  oil  as  Saracen  and  Arabian  dishes.  It 
was  probably  on  account  of  the  common  use  of  oil 
in  food  that  the  "meat-offerings"  prescribed  by  the 
Law  were  so  frequently  mixed  with  oil  (Lev.  ii.  4. 
7,  15,  viii.  26,  31;  Num.  vii.  19,  and  foil.;  DeuU 
xii.  17,  xxxii.  13;  1  K.  xvii.  12,  15;  1  Chr.  xii 
40:  Ez.  xvi.  13,  19;  S.  Hieronym.  Vit.  S.  IliUuion. 
c.  il,  vol.  ii.  p.  32;  Ibn  Batuta,  Trav.  p.  60,  ed. 
Lee;  Volney,  Trav.  i.  362,406;  Russeli,  Aleppo^ 
i.  80,  119;  Harmer,  Obs.  i.  471,  474;  Shaw,  Trat. 
p.  232;  Bertrandon  de  la  Brocquiere,  Early  Trav. 
p.  332;  Burckhardt,  Trav,  in  Arab.  i.  54;  Note* 
on  Bed.  i.  59;  Arvieux,  /.  c;  Chardin,  Voy.  iv. 
84:  Niebuhr,  Voy.  ii.  302;  Hasselquist,  Trav.  p. 
132;  Faber,  Evagatoiium,  vol.  i.  p.  197,  ii.  152, 
415).     [Food;  Offering.] 

2.  Cosmetic.  —  As  is  the  case  generally  in  hot 
climates,  oil  was  used  by  the  Jews  for  anointing 
the  body,  e.  g.  after  the  bath,  and  giving  to  the 
skin  and  hair  a  smooth  and  comely  appearance, 
e.  g.  before  an  entertainment.  To  be  deprived  of 
the  use  of  oil  was  thus  a  serious  privation,  assumed 
voluntarily  in  the  time  of  mourning  or  of  calamity. 
At  Egyptian  entertainments  it  was  usual  fo>  a 
servant  to  anoint  the  head  of  each  guest,  as  ne 
took  his  seat  [Ointment]  (Deut.  xxviii.  40;  2 
Sam.  xiv.  2;  Kuth  iii.  3;  2  Sam.  xii.  20;  Ps. 
xxiii.  5,  xcii.  10,  civ.  15;  Dan.  x.  3;  Is.  Ixi.  3; 
Mic.  vi.  15;  Am.  vi.  6;  Sus.  17;  Luke  vii.  46). 
Strabo  mentions  the  Egyptian  use  of  castor-oil  for 
this  purpose,  xviii.  824.  The  Greek  and  Koman 
usage  will  be  found  mentioned  in  the  following 
passages:  Horn.  11.  x.  577,  xviii.  590,  xxiii.  281; 
Od.  vii.  107,  vi.  96,  x.  364;  Hor.  3  Od.  xiii.  6;  1 
Sat.  vi.  123;  2  Sat.  i.  8;  Pliny,  xiv.  22;  Aristoph. 
Wasps,  p.  608,   Clovds,  p.  816;  Roberts,  pi.  164 

Butter,  as  is  noticed  by  Pliny,  is  used  by  the 
negroes  and  the  lower  class  of  Arabs  for  the  like 
purposes  (Pliny,  xi.  41;  Burckhardt,  7rar.  i.  53 ^ 
Nubia,  p.  215;  Lighlfoot,  Hor.  IJebr.  ii.  375;  see 
Deut.  xxxiii.  24;  Job  xxix.  6;  Ps.  cix.  18). 

The  use  of  oil  preparatory  to  athletic  exercises, 
customary  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  can 
scarcely  have  had  place  to  any  extent  among  the 
Jews,  who  in  their  earlier  times  had  no  such  con- 
tests, though  some  are  mentioned  by  Josephus  with 
censure  as  taking  place  at  Jerusalem  and  Csesarea 
under  Herod  (Hor.  1  Od.  viii.  8;  PUny,  xv.  4; 
Athenseus,  xv.  34,  p.  686:  Horn.  Od.  vi.  79,  215; 
Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  8,  §  1,  xvi.  5,  §  1;  Did.  of  Antiq  . 
"Aliptae"). 

3.  Funereal.  —  The  bodies  of  the  dead  were 
anointed  with  oil  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
probably  as  a  partial  antiseptic,  and  a  similar 
custom  appears  to  have  prevailed  among  the  Jews 
(//.  xxiv.  587;  Virg.  JEn.  vi.  219).  [Anoint; 
Burial.] 

4.  Medicinal.  —  As  oil  is  in  use  in  many  cases 
in  modern  medicine,  so  it  is  not  surprising,  that  it 
should  have  been  much  used  among  the  Jews  and 
other  nations  of  antiquity  for  medicinal  purposes. 
Celsus  repeatedly  speaks  of  the  use  of  oil,  especially 
old  oil,  applied  externally  with  friction  in  feven. 
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iod  in  many  other  cases.  Pliny  gays  that  olive-oil 
18  good  to  warm  the  body  and  fortify  it  against 
cold,  and  also  to  cool  heat  in  the  head,  and  for 
various  other  purposes.  It  was  thus  used  pre- 
viously to  taking  cold  baths,  and  also  mixed  with 
Krater  for  bathing  the  body.  Josephus  mentions 
that  among  the  remedies  employed  in  the  case  of 
Herod,  he  was  put  into  a  sort  of  oil  bath.  Oil 
mixed  with  wine  is  also  mentioned  as  a  remedy 
used  both  inwardly  and  outwardly  in  the  disease 
with  which  the  soldiers  of  the  army  of  iElius 
Gallus  were  affected,  a  circumstance  which  recalls 
the  use  of  a  similar  remedy  in  the  parable  of  the 
good  Samaritan.  The  ptophet  Isaiah  alludes  to 
the  use  of  oil  as  ointment  in  medical  treatment; 
and  it  thus  furnished  a  fitting  symbol,  jierhaps 
also  an  efficient  remedy,  when  used  by  our  Lord's 
disciples  in  the  miraculous  cures  which  they  were 
enal)led  to  perform.  With  a  similar  intention,  no 
doubt,  its  use  was  enjoined  by  St.  James,  and,  as 
it  appears,  practiced  by  the  early  Christian  Church 
in  general.  An  instance  of  cure  through  the 
medium  of  oil  is  mentioned  by  Tertullian.  The 
med  icinal  use  of  oil  is  also  mentioned  in  the  Mishna, 
which  thus  exhibits  the  Jewish  practice  of  that  da}'. 
See,  for  the  various  instances  above  named,  Is  i.  6 ; 
Mark  vi.  13;  Luke  x.  34;  James  v.  14;  Josephus, 
Ant.  xvii.  6,  §  ."i;  B.  J.  i.  33,  §  5;  Shabb.  xiii.  4; 
Otho,  Lex.  Jiabb.  pp.  11,  526;  Mosheim,  Feci. 
Hist.  iv.  9 ;  Corn,  a  Lap.  on  James  v. ;  Tertull.  ad 
Scrip,  c.  4;  Celsus,  De  Med.  ii.  14,  17;  iii.  6,  9, 
18,  22,  iv.  2;  Hor.  2  Sat.  i.  7;  Pliny,  xv.  4,  7, 
xxiii.  3,  4 ;  Dio  Cass.  liii.  29 ;  Lightfoot,  //.  JI.  ii. 
304,  444;  S.  Hieronym.  /.  c. 

5.  Oil  for  Ihjht.  —  The  oil  for  "  the  light  "  was 
expressly  ordered  to  be  olive-oil,  beaten,  i.  e.  made 
from  olives  bruised  in  a  mortar  (Ex.  xxv.  6,  xxvii. 
20,  21,  XXXV.  8;  Lev.  xxiv.  2;  2  Chr.  xiii.  11;  1 
Sam.  iii.  3;  Zech.  iv.  3,  12;  Mishna,  Demai,  i.  3; 
Menach.  viii.  4).  The  quantity  required  for  the 
longest  night  is  said  to  have  been  ^  log  (13-79 
cubic  in.  =  4166  of  a  pint),  Menach.  ix.  3;  Otho, 
Lex.  liabb.  p.  159.  [Candlestick.]  In  the 
game  manner  the  great  lamps  used  at  the  Feast  of 
Tabeniacles  were  fed  {Succah,  v.  2).  Oil  was  used 
in  general  for  lamps;  it  is  used  in  Kgypt  with 
cotton  wicks  twisted  round  a  piece  of  straw;  the 
receptacle  being  a  glass  vessel,  into  which  water  is 
first  poured  (Matt.  xxv.  1-8 ;  Luke  xii.  35 ;  Lane, 
^fod.  Egypt,  i.  201). 

6.  Ritual.  —  (a.)  Oil  was  poured  on,  or  mixed 
with  the  flour  or  meal  used  in  offerings. 

(i.)  The  consecration  oflfering  of  priests  (Ex.  xxix. 
8,23;  Lev.  vi.  15,21). 

(ii.)  The  offering  of  "beaten  oil"  with  flour, 
which  accompanied  the  daily  sacrifice  (Ex.  xxix. 
40). 

(iii.)  The  leper's  purification  offering.  Lev.  xiv. 
10-18,  21,  24,  28,  where  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  quantity  of  oil  (1  log,  = -833  of  a  pint),  was 
invariable,  whilst  the  other  objects  varied  in 
quantity  according  to  the  means  of  the  person 
offering.  The  cleansed  leper  was  also  to  be  touched 
with  oil  on  various  parts  of  his  body  (Lev.  xiv. 
15-18). 

(iv.)  The  Nazarite,  on  completion  of  his  vow, 
rtas  to  offer  unleavened  bread  anointed  with  oil, 
tkud  cakes  of  fine  bread  mingled  with  oil  (Num. 
ri.  15). 

(v.)  After  the  erection  of  the  Tabernacle,  the 
oCerings  of  the  "  princes  "  included  flour  mingled 
villi  oil  (Num  vii.). 
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{y\.\  At  the  consecration  of  the  lysvites,  fint 
flour  mingled  with  oil  was  offered  (Num.  viii.  8). 

(vii.)  Meat-offerings  in  general  were  mingled  of 
anointed  with  oil  (Lev.  vii.  10,  12). 

On  the  other  hand,  certain  offerings  were  to  b« 
devoid  of  oil;  the  sin-offering  (l>ev.  v.  11),  and  the 
offering  of  jealousy  (Num.  v.  15). 

The  principle  on  which  both  the  presence  and 
the  absence  of  oil  were  proscribed  is  clearly,  that  m 
oil  is  indicative  of  gladness,  so  its  absence  denoted 
sorrow  or  humiliation  (Is.  Ixi.  3;  Joel  ii.  19;  Rev. 
vi.  6).  It  is  on  this  principle  that  oil  is  ao  often 
used  in  Scripture  as  symbolical  of  nourishment  and 
comfort  (Deut.  xxxii.  13,  xxxiii.  24;  Job  xxix  Cj 
Ps.  xiv.  7,  cix.  18;  Is.  Ixi.  3). 

(b.)  Kings,  priests,  and  prophets,  were  anointed 
with  oil  or  ointment.     [Ointment.] 

7.  (o.)  As  so  important  a  necessary  of  life,  tho 
Jew  was  required  to  include  oil  among  his  firat- 
fruit  offerings  (Ex.  xxii.  29,  xxiii.  16;  Num.  xvlii. 
12;  Deut.  xviii.  4;  2  Chr.  xxxi.  5;  Tei-vm.  xi. 
3).  In  the  Mishna  various  limitations  are  laid 
down ;  but  they  are  of  little  importance  except  aa 
illustrating  the  processes  to  which  the  olive-berry 
was  subjected  in  the  production  of  oil,  and  the 
degrees  of  estimation  in  which  their  results  were 
held. 

{b.)  Tithes  of  oil  were  also  required  (Deut.  xii. 
17;  2  Chr.  xxxi.  5;  Neh.  x.  37,  39,  xiii.  12;  Yz. 
xiv.  14). 

8.  Shields,  if  covered  with  hide,  were  anointed 
with  oil  or  grease  previous  to  use.  [Anoint.] 
Shields  of  metal  were  perhaps  rubbed  over  in  like 
manner  to  polish  them.  See  Thenius  on  2  Sam.  i. 
21;  V^irg.  yfcn.  vii.  625;  Plautus,  Mil.  i.  1,  2;  and 
Ges.  p.  825. 

Oil  of  inferior  quality  was  used  in  the  composi- 
tion of  soap. 

Of  the  substances  which  yield  oil,  besides  the 
olive-tree,  myrrh  is  the  only  one  specially  men- 
tioned in  Scripture.  Oil  of  myrrh  is  the  juice 
which  exudes  from  the  tree  BaUamodendron 
myrrha,  but  olive-oil  was  an  ingredient  in  many 
compounds  which  passed  under  the  general  name 
of  oil  (Esth.  ii.  12;  Celsus,  u.  s.  iii.  10,  18,  19; 
Pliny,  xii.  26,  xiii.  1,  2,  xv.  7;  Wilkinson,  Anc. 
Egypt,  ii.  23;  Balfour,  Plants  of  Bible,  p.  52; 
Winer,  Realw.  s.  v.  Myrrhe.     [Ointment.] 

H.  W.  P. 

*  OIL-PRESS.     [Oil,  2.] 

OIL-TREE  CJP^  V^?,  ets  shemen :  Kinrd- 
piffaos,  ^v\a  KvTrapiar<riva:  lignum  olivce.f rondel 
ligni  pulcherrimi).  The  Hebrew  words  occur  in 
Neh.  viii.  15;  IK.  vi.  23;  and  in  Is.  xii.  19.  In 
this  last  passage  the  A.  V.  has  "oil-tree;  "  but  in 
Kings  it  has  "olive-tree,"  and  in  Nehemiah  "pine- 
branches."  From  the  passage  in  Nehemiah,  whent 
the  ets  shemen  is  mentioned  as  distinct  from  the 
za'ith  or  "  olive-tree,"  writers  have  sought  to 
identify  it  with  the  Elceagnus  angvsiifulius,  Linn., 
sometimes  called  "the  wild  olive  tree,"  or  "  nai- 
row-leaved  oleaster,"  the  zackum-tree  of  tlie  Arabs. 
There  is,  however,  some  great  mistake  in  thia 
matter;  for  the  zachim-tree  cannot  be  referred  to 
the  elceagnus,  the  properties  and  characteristica 
of  which  tree  do  not  accord  with  what  travellers 
have  related  of  the  famed  zackum-tree  of  Palestine. 
We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Hooker  for  the  correction 
of  this  error.  The  zackum  is  the  Balanitet 
^gyptiaca,  a  well-known  and  abundant  shrub  at 
gmall  tree  in  the  plain  of  Jordan.     It  is  founc 
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iJtl  the  way  from  the  peninsula  of  India  and  the 
Ganges  to  Syria,  Abyssinia,  and  the  Niger.  The 
eackum-oil  is  held  in  high  repute  by  the  Arabs  for 
Its  medicinal  properties.  It  is  said  to  be  very 
valuable  against  wounds  and  contusions.  Comp. 
Maundrell  {Journ.  p.  86),  Kobinson  {Bibl.  Res.  i. 
660  )r  see  also  IJalhi.     It  is  quite  probable  that 
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Balanites  JEgyptiaca. 

the  zackum,  or  Balanites  ^gyptiaca,  is  the  Sts 
ihemen,  or  oil-tree  of  Scripture.  Celsius  (flierob. 
i.  309)  understood  by  the  Hebrew  words  any  "fat 
or  resinous  tree;"  but  the  passage  in  Nehemiah 
clearly  points  to  some  specific  tree.  W.  H. 

*  That  the  ]pt?7  ys  does  not  refer  to  the 
zackum  seems  to  he  evident,  inasmuch  as  in  Neh. 
viii.  15  it  is  spoken  of  as  growing  in  the  mountain, 
whereas  Balanites  jiujiipliaca  is  found  only  in  the 
plain  of  Jordan.  Then  in  1  K.  vi.  23  an  image 
ten  cubits  high  is  spoken  of  as  made  of  this  tree. 
Can  we  suppose  tliat  the  "  shrub  or  small  tree," 
Balanites  yE(/ijpfiaca,  furnished  the  wood  for  this 
Cherub?  Then  again,  in  Is.  xli.  19,  this  tree  is 
spoken  of  in  connection  with  the  cedar,  and  acacia 
{shittah),  and  myrtle,  as  growing  in  the  wilderness, 
a  sign  of  feitility,  and  of  the  blessing  of  God. 
Burely  it  is  not  such  a  tree  as  this,  confined  to  : 
•mall  district  of  Palestine,  and  of  limited  utilily 
or  beauty,  which  would  have  been  chosen  as  a  sign 
cf  the  restored  fivvor  of  God  to  Israel. 

The  conditions  to  be  sought  for  in  the  determi- 
aation  of  this  tree  are:  (1.)  A  tree  with  wood 
of  sufficient  solidity  and  size  and  beauty  to  be 


usea  in  making  a  carved  image  ten  cubits  high, 
to  be  placed  in  the  Holy  of  Holies. 

(2.)  A  tree  with  branches  so  thick  and  leafjf 
that  they  would  be  suitable  to  be  associated  with 
those  of  the  olive,  palm,  myrtle,  and  other  thick 
trees  in  the  making  of  booths. 

(3.)  A  tree  fit  to  be  associated  with  the  cedar 
the  acacia,  and  the  myrtle,  as  an  emblem  of  the 
favor  of  God  restored  to  a  desolated  land. 

(4.)  An  oily,  or  oil-producing  tree,  growing  iu 
the  mountains. 

(5.)  Not  the  olive  itself,  which  would  be  ex- 
cluded by  Neh.  viii.  15. 

These  conditions  are  not  fulfilled  in  any  tree  so 
well  as  in  the  genus  Pinus,  of  which  there  are 
several  species  in  Syria.  The  Pinus  pinea  is  the 
most  celebrated  of  these.  It  is  a  tall  and  beau- 
tiful tree  usually  trimmed  close  to  the  trunk  below, 
and  allowed  to  expand  in  a  broad  top  like  a  palm 
It  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  trees  of  Syria. 
It  often  attains  an  immense  size.  Two  or  three 
specimens  of  it  may  be  seen  near  Beirut,  towering 
above  tlie  neighboring  groves  to  a  height  of  over 
100  feet.  The  trunks  are  several  feet  in  thickness. 
The  wood  is  highly  resinous  and  "/«<,"  and  the 
branches  are  commonly  used  to  make  biKi/is.  The 
wood  is  the  most  sought  for  for  roofing  purposes, 
and  is  often  finely  carved.«  It  is  of  a  fine  reddish 
hue  in  the  older  trees,  and  takes  a  high  polish 
owing  to  the  large  amount  of  the  resinous  con- 
stituent contained  in  it.  It  is  moreover  usually 
planted,  and  does  not  occur  in  forests  far  distsmt 
from  the  haunts  of  men.  Its  abundance  marks 
seasons  of  rest  from  war,  and  prosperity  in  the 
land.  The  reverse  marks  the  occurrence  of  war 
and  desolation,  which  always  tend  to  destroy  trees. 
Among  the  other  species  found  in  the  East  the 
Pinus  oinentalis  is  perhaps  next  in  frequency.  It 
is  small,  and  does  not  answer  the  conditions  so 
well  as  the  first  mentioned.  (A  description  of 
these  two  species,  with  plates,  may  be  found  in 
Thomson's  Laiul  and  Book,  ii.  265-267.)  The 
first  named  species  is  called  by  the  Arabs  Snobar. 
The  groves  outside  of  Beiriit  are  so  dense  in  the 
shade  which  they  afford,  that,  where  they  are 
planted  thickly,  scarce  a  ray  of  the  powerful  Syrian 
sunshine  can  penetrate  even  at  noonday.  How 
appropriate  that  this  species  should  have  been 
chosen  for  "booths,"  and  how  inappropriate  that 
tiie  straggling  thorny  branches  of  the  Balanites 
should  have  been  imagined  to  meet  this  require- 
ment of  the  text  (Neh.  viii.  15).  Among  the 
other  species  of  Syria  may  be  noted  also  Pinua 
maiitinms  and  P.  halepjiensis,  both  of  which  are 
common. 

The  '^n'jri  at  Is.  xli.  19  and  k.  13  is  prcb- 
ally  not  the  'pine,  but  the  oak.  This  probability, 
which  if  established  would  exclude  the  nient'on 
of  so  common  a  tree  as  the  pine  frcm  the  Scrip- 
ture, would  of  itself  lead  us  to  seek  fcr  an  allusion 
to  the  pine  under  some  other  name.       G.  E.  P. 

OINTMENT.''    Besides  the  fact  that  olive-oU 
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a  *  If  the  olive  be  the  wood  intended  at  1  K.  vi. 
}S,  it  is  singular  that  a  wood  of  such  hardness  should 
fcave  been  chosen  for  a  carving,  when  that  carving 
Tas  to  be  covered  with  gold,  and  thus  the  fine  grain 
rould  be  concealed.  G.  E.  P. 

b  1.   Shemen.    See  On,  (2). 

2.  n|2"1,  (u.iJpoi/,  unguentum,  from  n|'2"^, "  anoint." 


2.  nnf^l^  °^  '^np"1^.  iivpov,  unguentum 
(Ex.  XXX.  26).*  Gesenius  thinks*  it  may  be  the  vessel 
in  wh'oh  the  ointment  was  compounded  (p.  1309). 

4.  nntJ?^,  XP<^<^*?>  XP^o'i^'^,  unguentum,  8om» 
times  in  A.  V.* «  oil." 

5.  D"^f7-n25  :    in  A.  V.  « things  for  paii/yin(e  " 
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b  itself  a  common  ingredient  in  ointments,  the 
purposes  to  which  ointment,  as  nientioned  in 
Scripture,  is  api)lied  agree  in  so  many  respects 
with  tliose  whicli  belong  to  oil,  that  we  need  not 
be  surprised  tlmt  the  same  words,  especially  1  and 
4,  should  be  applied  to  both  oil  and  ointment. 
The  following  list  will  point  out  the  Scriptural 
uses  of  ouitment:  — 

1.  Cosmetic.  —  The  Greek  and  Roman  practice  of 
anointing  the  head  and  clothes  on  festive  occasions 
prevailed  also  among  the  Egyptians,  and  appears 
to  have  had  place  among  the  Jews  (Ruth  iii.  3; 
Eccl.  vii.  l,ix.  8;  Prov.  xxvii,  9,  IG;  Cant.  i.  3,  iv. 
10;  Am.  vi.  C;  Ps.  xlv.  7;  Is.  Ivii.  9;  Matt,  xxvi  7; 
Luke  vii.  46;  Rev.  xviii.  13;  Yomri,  \iii.  1;  Shobb. 
ix.  4;  Plato,  Symp.  i.  6,  p.  123;  see  authorities  in 
Hofmann,  Lex.  art.  "  Ungendi  ritus  ").  Oil  of 
myrrh,  for  like  purposes,  is  mentioned  Ksth.  ii.  12. 
Strabo  says  that  the  inhabitants  of  Mesopotamia 
use  oil  of  sesam(5,  and  the  Egyptians  castor-oil 
(kiki),  both  for  burning,  and  the  lower  classes  for 
anointing  the  body.  Chardin  and  other  travellers 
confirm  this  statement  as  regards  the  Persians,  and 
show  that  they  made  little  use  of  olive-oil,  but 
used  other  oils,  and  among  them  oil  of  sesame  and 
castor-oil.  Chardin  also  describes  the  Indian  and 
Persian  custom  of  presenting  perfumes  to  guests  at 
banquets    (Strabo,  xvi.    746,  xvii.    824;  Chardin, 

Voy.  iv.  43,  84,  86;  Marco  Polo,  Trav.  {Early 
7Vrtj;.)p.  85;  Olearius,  JVav.  p.  305).  Egyptian 
paintings  represent  servants  anointing  guests  on 
their  arrival  at  their  entertainer's  house,  and  ala- 
baster vases  exist  which  retain  the  traces  of  the  oint- 
ment which  they  were  used  to  contain.  Athenseus 
Bpeaksof  the  extravagance  of  Antiochus  Epiplianes  in 
the  article  of  ointments  for  guests,  as  well  as  of  oint- 
ments of  various  kinds  (Wilkinson,  Am.  E(jypl.  i. 
78,  1)1.  89,  i.  157;  Athenaeus,  x.  53,  xv.  41).  [Al- 
abasteh;  Anoint.] 

2.  Funereal.  —  Ointments  as  well  as  oil  were 
used  to  anoint  dead  bodies  and  the  clothes  in  which 
they  were  wrapped.  Our  Lord  thus  spake  of  his 
own  body  being  anointed  by  anticipation  (Matt. 
xxvi.  12;  Mark  xiv.  3,  8;  Luke  xxiii.  56;  John  xii. 
3,  7,  xix.  40;  see  also  Plutarch,  Consul,  p.  Gll,viii. 
413,  ed.  Reiske).     [Buhial.] 

3.  Medicinal. —  Ointment  formed  an  important 
feature  in  ancient  medical  treatment  (Celsus,  De 
Med.  iii.  19,  v.  27;  Plin.  xxiv.  10,  xxix.  3,  8,  9). 
Ihe  prophet  Isaiah  alludes  to  this  in  a  figure   of 

speech;  and  our  Lord,  in  his  cure  of  a  blind  man, 
adopted  as  the  outward  sign  one  which  represented 
the  usual  method  of  cure.  The  mention  of  balm 
of  Gilead  and  of  eye-salve  {colly rium)  point  to  the 
same  method  (Is.  i.  6;  John  ix.  6;  Jer.  viii.  22, 
xlvi.  11,  li.  8;  Rev.  iii.  18;  Tob.  vi.  8,  xi.  8,  13; 
Tertull.  De  Idoldatr.  11). 

4.  Ritu(d.  —  Besides  the  oil  used  in  many  cere- 
monial observances,  a  special  ointment  was  appointed 
to  be  used  hi  consecration  (Ex.  xxx.  23,  33,  xxix. 
7,  xxxvii.  29,  xl.  9,  15).  It  was  first  compounded 
by  Bezaleel,  and  its  ingredients  and  proportions  are 
precisely  specified ;  namely  of  pure  myrrh  and  cas- 
sia 500  shekels  (250  ounces)  each;  sweet  cinnamon 
and  sweet  calamus  350  shekels  (125  ounces)  each ; 


Tsth.  a.  12);  IiXX.  o-fx^yjuaTa ;  by  Targum  rendered 
■  perfumed  ointment,"  from  p"^D,  "  rub,"  "  cleanse  " 
Gm.  p.  820). 

In  N.   T.  and  Apocrypha,  "ointment"  is  the  A. 
f  TCndoring  for  nvpov,  ungwntum. 
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and  of  olive-oil  1  hin  (about  5  quarts,  330-96  cuUc 
inches).  These  were  to  be  compounded  according 
to  the  art  of  the  apothecary  «  into  an  oil  of  holj 
ointment  (Ex.  xxx.  25).  It  was  to  be  used  foi 
anointing —  (1)  tlie  tal>ernacle  itself;  (2)  the  table 
and  its  vessels;  (3)  the  candlestick  and  its  furniture 
(4)  the  altar  of  incense;  (5)  the  altar  of  burnt- 
offering  and  its  vessels;  (6)  the  laver  and  its  foot; 
(7)  Aaron  and  his  sons.  Strict  prohibition  wae 
issued  against  using  this  unguent  for  any  oeculai 
purpose,  or  on  the  person  of  a  foreigner,  and  against 
imitating  it  in  any  wav  whatsoever  (Ex.  xxx.  32, 
33). 

These  ingredients,  exclusive  of  the  oil,  must 
have  amounted  in  weight  to  about  47  lbs.  8  oz. 
Now  olive-oil  weighs  at  the  rate  of  10  lbs.  to  the 
gallon.  The  weight  therefore  of  the  oil  in  the  mix- 
ture would  be  12  lbs.  8  oz.  l'"nglish.  A  questioc 
arises,  in  what  form  were  the  other  ingredients,  and 
what  degree  of  solidity  did  the  whole  attain? 
Myrrh, «» pure  "  {dh'or)^^  free-flowing  (Gos.  p.  355), 
would  seem  to  imply  the  juice  which  flows  from  the 
tree  at  the  first  incision,  perhaps  the  "  odoratc 
sudantia  ligno  balsama  "  {Ceorg.  ii.  118),  whict 
Pliny  says  is  called  '-stacte,"  and  is  the  best  (xii. 
15;  Dioscorides,  i.  73, 74,  quoted  by  Celsus,  i.  159; 
and  Knobel  on  Exodus,  /.  c). 

This  juice,  which  at  its  first  flow  is  soft  and  oily, 
becomes  harder  on  exposure  to  the  air.  According 
to  Maimonides,  Moses  (not  Bezaleel),  having  re- 
duced the  solid  ingredients  to  powder,  steeped  them 
in  water  till  all  the  aromatic  qualities  were  drawn 
forth.  He  then  poured  in  the  oil,  and  boiled  the 
whole  till  the  water  was  evaporated.  The  residuum 
thus  obtained  was  preserved  in  a  vessel  for  use 
{Otho,  Lex.  Rabb.  '*  Oleum").  This  account  is 
perhaps  favored  by  the  expression  "  powders  of  the 
merchant,"  in  reference  to  niyrrh  (Cant.  iii.  6; 
Keil,  Arch.  Ilebr.  p.  173).  Another  theory  sup- 
poses all  the  ingredients  to  have  been  in  the  form 
of  oil  or  ointment,  nnd  the  measurement  by  weight 
of  all,  except  the  oil,  seems  to  imply  that  they  were 
in  some  solid  form,  but  whether  in  an  unctuous 
state  or  in  that  of  powder  caimot  be  ascertained. 
A  process  of  making  ointment,  consisting,  in  part 
at  least,  in  boiling,  is  alluded  to  in  Job  xii.  31. 
Tlie  ointment  with  which  Aaron  was  anointed  is 
said  to  have  flowed  down  over  his  garments  (Ex. 
xxix.  21;  Ps.  cxxxiii.  2:  "skirts,"  in  the  latter 
passage,  is  literally  '•  mouth,"  i.  e.  the  opening  of 
the  robe  at  the  neck;  Ex.  xxviii.  32). 

The  charge  of  preserving  the  anointing  oil,  as 
well  as  the  oil  for  the  light,  was  given  to  Eleazar 
(Num.  iv.  16).  The  quantity  of  ointment  made 
in  the  first  instance  seems  to  imply  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  last  a  long  time.  The  Rabbinical  writers 
say  that  it  lasted  900  years,  i.  e.  till  the  Captivity, 
because  it  was  said,  "  ye  shall  not  make  any  Uke 
it"  (Ex.  xxx.  32);  but  it  seems  clear  from  1  Chr. 
ix.  30  that  the  ointment  was  renewed  from  time  tc 
time  {Cheriith,  i.  1). 

Kings,  and  also  in  some  cases  prophets,  were. 
as  well  as  priests,  anointed  with  oil  or  ointment 
but  Scripture  only  mentions  the  foct  as  actually 
taking  place  in  the  cases  of  Saul,  David,  Solomon 
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febu,  and  Joash.  The  Kabbins  say  that  Saul, 
Jehu,  a!id  Joash  were  only  atioiiitcd  with  conimon 
Dil,  whilst  for  David  and  Solomon  the  holy  oil  was 
used  (1  Sam.  x.  1,  xvi.  1,  13;  1  K.  i.  3}};  2  K. 
:x.  1,  3,  G,  xi.  12;  Godvvyn,  Moses  and  A(tron, 
I  4;  Carpzov,  Apparatus,  pp.  5G,  57;  Hofmann, 
Lex.  ai-t.  "IJngendi  ritus  " ;  S.  Hieron.  Com.  in 
Osee,  iii.  134).  It  is  evident  that  the  sacred  oil 
W2a  used  in  the  case  of  Solomon,  and  probably  in 
the  cases  of  Saul  and  David.  In  the  case  of  Saul 
(1  Sam.  X.  1)  the  article  is  used,  "  the  oil,"  as  it  is 
also  in  the  case  of  Jehu  (2  K.  ix.  1);  and  it  seems 
unlikely  tliat  the  anointing  of  Joash,  performed  by 
the  high-priest,  should  have  been  defective  in  this 
respect. 

A  person  whose  business  it  was  to  compound 
ointments  in  general  was  called  an  "  apothecary  " 
(Neh.  iii.  8  «;  txjcl.  x.  1;  Ecclus.  xlix.  1).  [Apotm- 
ECAHY.]  The  work  was  sometimes  carried  on  by 
women  *' confectionaries  "  (1  Sam.  viii.  13). 

In  the  Christian  Church  the  ancient  usage  of 
anointing  tlie  bodies  of  the  dead  was  long  retained, 
as  is  noticed  by  S.  Chrysostom  and  other  writers 
quoted  by  Suicer,  s.  v.  e\aioi/-  The  ceremony  of 
chrism  or  anointing  was  also  added  to  baptism. 
See  authorities  quoted  by  Suicer,  I.  c,  and  under 
BdiTTia-fxa  and  Xplcrfxa.  H.  W.  P. 

OLA'MUSCnAo^(^s:  Olnmus).  Mesiiullam 
of  the  sons  of  Bani  (1  Esdr.  ix.  30 ;  comp.  Ezr.  x. 
29). 

*  OLD  AGE.     [Agk,  Old.] 

OLD  TESTAMENT.  This  article  will  treat 
(A)  of  the  Text  and  (B)  of  the  Interpretation  of 
the  Old  Testament.  Some  observations  will  be  sub- 
joined respecting  (C)  the  Quotations  from  the  Old 
Testament  in  the  New. 

A.  —  Te.vt  OF  THK  Old  Tkstamejjt. 

1.  Ilistory  of  the  Text.  —  A  history  of  the  text 
of  the  0.  T.  should  properly  commence  from  the 
date  of  the  completion  of  the  Canon ;  from  M-hich 
time  we  must  assume  that  no  additions  to  any  part 
of  it  could  be  legitimately  made,  the  sole  object  of 
those  who  transmitted  and  watched  over  it  being 
thenceforth  to  preserve  that  which  was  already 
written.  Of  the  care,  however,  with  which  the 
text  was  transmitted  we  have  to  judge,  almost  en- 
tirely, by  the  phenomena  which  it  and  the  versions 
derived  from  it  now  present,  rather  than  by  any 
recorded  facts  respecting  it.  That  much  scrupu- 
bus  pains  would  be  bestowed  by  Ezra,  the  "  ready 
•^ribe  in  the  law  of  Moses,"  and  by  his  companions, 
OB  the  correct  transmission  of  those  Scriptures 
which  passed  through  their  hands,  is  indeed  ante- 
cedently probable.  The  best  evidence  of  such  pains, 
and  of  the  respect  with  which  the  text  of  the  sacred 
books  was  consequently  regarded,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  jealous  accuracy  with  which  the  discrepancies 
of  various  parallel  passages  have  been  preserved, 
notwithstanding  the  temptation  which  must  have 
existed  to  assimilate  them  to  each  other.  Such  is 
the  case  with  Psalms  xiv.  and  liii.,  two  recensions 
of  the  same  hymn,  both  proceeding  from  David, 
where  the  reasons  of  the  several  variations  may  on 
examination  be  traced.  Such  also  is  the  case  with 
Pialm  xviii.  and  2  Sam.  xxii.  where  the  variations 
between  the  two  copies  are  more  than  sixty  in 
lumber,  excluding  those  which  merely  consist  in 
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the  use  or  absence  of  the  matres  lectlonis  ;  and 
where,  therefore,  even  though  the  design  of  all  the 
variations  be  not  perceived,  the  hypothesis  of  their 
having  originated  through  accident  would  imply  a 
carelessness  in  transcribing  far  beyond  what  even 
the  rashest  critics  have  in  other  passages  contem- 
plated. 

As  regards  the  form  in  which  the  sacred  writings 
were  preserved,  there  can  be  Uttle  doubt  that  the 
text  was  ordinarily  written  on  skins,  rolled  up  into 
volumes,  like  the  modern  synagogue-rolls  (Ps.  xl. 
7;  Jer.  xxxvi.  14;  Zech.  v.  1;  Ez.  ii.  9).  Jose' 
phus  relates  that  the  copy  sent  from  Jerusalem  as 
present  to  Ptolemy  in  Egypt,  was  written  with  let- 
ters of  gold  on  skins  of  admirable  thinness,  the 
joint  of  which  could  not  be  detected  {Ant.  xii.  2. 
§11). 

The  original  character  in  which  the  text  was  ex- 
pressed is  that  still  preserved  to  us,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  four  letters,  on  the  Maccabsean  coins,  and 
having  a  strong  affinity  to  the  Samaritan  character, 
which  seems  to  have  been  treated  by  the  later  Jews 

as  identical  with  it,  being  styled  by  them  IinD 

''"11237.    At  what  date  this  was  exchanged  for  the 

present    Aramaic    or    square    character,      DHS 

nm^7«,  or  rn-in  nriD,  is  stm  as  undeter- 
mined  as  it  is  at  what  date  the  use  of  the  Aramaic 
language  in  Palestine  sui)erseded  that  of  the  He- 
brew. The  old  Jewish  tradition,  repeated  by  Ori- 
gen  and  Jerome,  ascriljed  the  change  to  Ezra. 
But  the  Maccabaean  coins  supply  us  with  a  date  at 
which  the  older  character  was  still  in  use;  and 
even  though  we  should  allow  that  both  may  have 
been  simultaneously  employed,  the  one  for  sacred, 
the  other  for  more  ordinary  purposes,  we  can  hardly 
suppose  that  they  existed  side  by  side  for  any 
lengthened  period,  llassencamp  and  Gesenius  are 
at  variance  as  to  whether  such  errors  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint  as  arose  from  confusion  of  letters  in  the 
original  text,  are  in  favor  of  the  Greek  interpreters 
having  had  the  older  or  the  more  modern  charactei 
before  them.  It  is  sufficiently  clear  that  the  use  o£ 
the  square  writing  niust  have  been  well  established 
before  the  time  of  those  authors  who  attributed  the 
introduction  of  it  to  Ezra.  Nor  could  the  allusion 
in  Matt.  v.  18  to  the  yud  as  the  smallest  letter  have 
well  been  made  except  in  reference  to  the  more 
modern  character.  We  forbear  here  all  investiga- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  this  character  was 
formed,  or  of  the  precise  locality  whence  it  was  de 
rived.  Whatever  modification  it  may  have  under- 
gone in  the  hands  of  the  Jewish  scribes,  it  was  in 
the  first  instance  introduced  from  abroad ;  and  this 

its  name  iT^mii^M  DHD,  i.  e.  Assyrian  writing, 
implies,  though  it  may  geographically  require  to 
be  interpreted  with  some  latitude.     (The  suggestion 

of  Hupfeld  that  n'*'Tll27M  may  be  an  appellative, 
denoting  not  Assyrian,  but  firm,  writing,  is  im- 
probable.) On  the  whole  we  may  best  suppose, 
with  Ewald,  that  the  adoption  of  the  new  charac- 
ter was  coeval  with  the  rise  of  the  earliest  Targums, 
which  would  naturally  be  written  in  the  Aramaic 
style  It  would  thus  be  shortly  anterior  to  the 
Christian  era;  and  with  this  date  all  the  evidence 
would  well  accord.  It  may  be  right,  however,  to 
mention,  that  while  of  late  years  Keil  has  striven 
anew  to  throw  back  the  introduction  of  the  square 
writing   t/>ward8   the  time  of  Ezri.  Bleek,  also. 
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though  not  generally  imbued  with  the  conservative 
dews  of  Keil,  maintains  not  only  that  the  use  of 
the  square  writing  for  the  nacred  books  owed  its 
origin  to  ICzra,  but  also  that  the  later  books  of 
the  O.  T.  were  never  expressed  in  any  other  char- 
acter. 

No  vowel  points  were  attached  to  the  text:  they 
were,  through  all  the  early  period  of  its  history, 
entirely  unknown.  Convenience  had  indeed,  at  the 
time  when  the  later  books  of  the  O.  T.  were  writ- 
ten, suggested  a  larger  use  of  the  vmtres  lectionis  : 
it  is  thus  that  in  those  books  we  find  them  intro- 
duced into  many  words  that  had  been  previously 

spelt   without   them:    ti71"lp    takes  the  place  of 

tt71p,  1"*^"T  of  Til.  An  elaborate  endeavor  has 
been  recently  made  by  Dr.  Wall  to  prove  that,  up 
to  the  early  part  of  the  second  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  the  Hebrew  text  was  free  from  vowel  let- 
ters as  well  as  from  vowels.  His  theory  is  that 
they  were  then  interpolated  by  the  Jews,  with  a 
view  of  altering  lather  than  of  perpetuating  the 
former  pronunciation  of  the  words:  their  object 
being,  according  to  him,  to  pervert  thereby  the 
sense  of  the  prophecies,  as  also  to  throw  discredit 
on  the  Septuagint,  and  thereby  weaken  or  evade 
the  force  of  arjja;neats  drawn  from  that  version 
in  support  of  Christian  doctrines.  Improbable  as 
such  a  theory  is,  it  is  yet  more  astonishing  that  its 
author  should  never  have  been  deterred  from  pros- 
ecuting it  by  the  palpable  objections  to  it  which  he 
himself  discerned.  Who  can  believe,  with  him, 
that  the  Samaritans,  notwithstanding  the  mutual 
hatred  existing  between  them  and  the  Jews,  bor- 
rowed the  interpolation  from  the  Jews,  and  con- 
spired with  them  to  keep  it  a  secret?  Or  that 
among  other  words  to  which  by  this  interpolation 
the  Jews  venturetl  to  impart  a  new  sound,  were 
some  of  the  best  known  proper  names;  e.  g,  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah  ?  Or  that  it  was  merely  through  a  blun- 
der that  in  Gen.  i.  24,  the  substantive  TT^n    in 

its  construct  state  acquired  its  final  \  when  the 
same  anomaly  occurs  in  no  fewer  than  three  pas- 
sages of  the  Psalms  ?  Such  views  and  arguments 
refute  themselves ;  and  while  the  high  position  oc- 
cupied by  its  author  commends  the  book  to  notice, 
it  can  only  be  lamented  that  industry,  learning, 
and  ingenuity  should  have  been  so  misspent  in  the 
vain  attempt  to  give  substance  to  a  shadow. 

There  is  reason  to  think  that  in  the  text  of  the 
O.  T.,  as  originally  written,  the  words  were  gener- 
ally, though  not  uniformly  divided.  Of  the  Phoe- 
nician inscriptions,  though  the  majority  proceed 
continuously,  some  have  a  point  after  every  word, 
except  when  the  words  are  closely  connected.  The 
same  point  is  used  in  the  Samaritan  manuscripts; 
and  it  is  oliserved  by  Gesenius  (a  high  authority  in 
respect  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch)  that  the  Sa- 
maritan and  Jewish  divisions  of  the  words  gener- 
ally coincide.  The  discrepancy  between  the  Hebrew 
lext  and  the  Septuagint  in  this  respect  is  suffi- 
vently  explained  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
Tewish  scribes  did  not  separate  the  words  which 
irere  closely  connected :  it  is  in  the  case  of  such  that 
the  discrepancy  is  almost  exclusively  found.  The 
practice  of  separating  words  by  spaces  instead  of 
points  probably  came  in  with  the  square  writing. 
[n  the  synagogue-rolls,  which  are  written  in  con- 
formity with  the  ancient  rules,  the  words  are  reg- 
xhrty  divided  from  each  other;  and  indeed  the 
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Talmud  minutely  prescribes  the  space  which  sbouU 
be  left  (Gesenius,  Gescli.  dcr  JItb.  JSprac/ie,  §  45). 

Of  ancient  date,  probaljy,  are  also  the  separations 
between  the  lesser  I'arsiiioth  orsectious;  whether 
made,  in  the  case  of  the  more  important  divisions, 
by  the  commejicement  of  a  new  line,  or,  in  the  case 
of  the  less  important,  by  a  blank  space  within  the 

line  [Bible].  The  use  of  the  letters  D  and  D, 
however,  to  indicate  these  divisions  is  of  more  recent 
origin :  they  are  not  employed  in  the  synagogue- 
rolls.  These  lesser  and  earlier  Parshioth,  of  which 
there  are  in  the  Pentateuch  GG9,  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  greater  and  later  Parshioth,  or 
Sabbath-lessons,  which  are  first  mentioned  in  the 
Masorah.  The  name  Parshioth  is  in  the  Mishna 
(Megilt.  iv.  4)  apphed  to  the  divisions  in  the  Proph- 
ets as  well  as  to  those  in  the  Pentateuch :  e.  ^.  to 
Isaiah  lii.  3-5  (to  the  greater  Parshioth  here  corre- 
spond the  liaphtaroth).  Even  the  separate  psalma 
are  in  the  Gemara  called  also  Parshioth  (Berach. 
Bab.  foh  9,  2;  10,  1).  Some  indication  of  the  an- 
tiquity  of  the  divisions  between  the  Parshioth  may 
be  found  in  the  circumstance  that  the  Gemara  holds 
them  as  old  as  Moses  (Berach.  fol.  12,  2).  Of  their 
real  age  we  know  but  little.  Hupfeld  has  found 
that  they  do  not  always  coincide  with  the  capitula 
of  Jerome.  That  they  are  nevertheless  more  ancient 
than  his  time  is  shown  by  the  mention  of  them  in 
the  Mishna.  In  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary, their  disaccordance  with  the  Kazin  of  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch,  which  are  966  in  number, 
seems  to  indicate  that  they  had  a  historical  origin ; 
and  it  is  possible  that  they  also  may  date  from  the 
period  when  the  0.  T.  was  first  transcribed  in  the 
square  character.  Our  present  chapters,  it  may  be 
remarked,  spring  from  a  Christian  source. 

Of  any  logical  division,  in  the  written  text,  of 
the  prose  of  the  0.  T.  into  Pesukim,  or  verses,  we 
find  in  the  Talmud  no  mention ;  and  even  in  the 
existing  sjnagogue-rolls  such  division  is  generally 
ignored.  While,  therefore,  we  may  admit  the  early 
currency  of  such  a  logical  division,  we  must  assume, 
with  Hupfeld,  that  it  was  merely  a  traditional  ob- 
servance. It  has  indeed,  on  the  other  hand,  been 
argued  that  such  numerations  of  the  verses  as  the 
Talnmd  records  could  not  well  have  been  made 
unless  the  written  text  distinguished  them.  But 
to  this  we  may  reply  by  observing  that  the  verses 
of  the  numbering  of  which  the  Talmud  speaks, 
could  not  have  thoroughly  accorded  with  those  of 
modern  times.  Of  the  former  there  were  in  the 
Pentateuch  5,888  (or  as  some  read,  8,888);  it  now 
contains  but  5,845 :  the  middle  verse  was  computed 
to  be  Lev.  xiii.  33 ;  with  our  present  verses  it  is  Lev. 
viii.  5.  Had  the  verses  been  distinguished  in  the 
written  text  at  the  time  that  the  Talmudic  enumer- 
ation was  made,  it  is  not  easily  explicable  how  they 
should  since  have  been  so  much  altered :  whereas, 
were  the  logical  division  merely  traditional,  tradi- 
tion would  naturally  jjreserve  a  more  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  places  of  the  various  logical 
breaks  than  of  their  relative  importance,  and  thus, 
without  any  disturbance  of  the  syntax,  the  inim- 
ber  of  computed  verses  would  be  liable  to  con- 
tinual increase  or  diminution,  by  separation  or 
aggregation.  An  uncertainty  in  the  versual  divis- 
ion is  even  now  indicated  by  the  doul  le  accent 
nation  and  consequent  vocalization  of  the  Deca- 
logue. In  the  poetical  books,  the  Pesukim  men- 
tioned in  the  Talmud  correspond  to  the  poeticai 
lines,  rdt  to  our  modem  verses;  and  it  is  proltabU 
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bolb  ft\«n  some  expressions  of  Jerome,  and  from 
the  analogous  practice  of  other  nations,  that  the 
poetical  text  was  written  stichometrically.  It  is 
still  so  written  in  our  manuscripts  in  the  poetical 
pieces  in  the  Pentateuch  and  historical  books ;  and 
sven,  generally,  in  our  oldest  manuscripts.  Its 
partial  discontinuance  may  be  due,  first  to  the  de- 
sire to  save  space,  and  secondly  to  the  diminution 
cf  the  necessity  for  it  by  the  introduction  of  the 
accents. 

Of  the  documents  which  directly  bear  upon  the 
history  of  the  Hebrew  text,  the  two  earliest  are  the 
Samaritan  copy  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  Greek 
translation  of  the  LXX.  For  the  latter  we  must 
refer  to  the  article  Septuagint:  of  the  former 
»ome  account  will  here  be  necessary.  Mention  had 
l)een  made  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  and,  inci- 
dentally, of  some  of  its  peculiarities,  by  several  of 
the  Christian  Fathers.  Fusebius  had  taken  note  of 
its  primeval  chronology:  Jerome  had  recorded  its 
insertions  in  Gen.  iv.  6;  Deut.  xxvii.  26:  Proco- 
pius  of  Gaza  had  referred  to  its  containing,  at  Num. 
X.  10  and  Ex.  xviii.  21,  the  M'ords  afterwards  found 
in  Deut.  i.  6,  v.  9 :  it  had  also  been  spoken  of  by 
Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Diodore,  and  otliers.  When 
in  the  17th  century  Samaritan  MSS.  were  im- 
ported into  Europe  by  P.  della  Valle  and  Abp. 
Ussher,  according  with  the  representations  that  the 
Fathers  had  given,  the  very  numerous  variations 
between  the  Samaritan  and  the  Jewish  Pentateuch 
could  not  but  excite  attention;  and  it  became 
thenceforward  a  matter  of  controversy  among 
scholars  which  copy  was  entitled  to  the  greater 
respect.  The  coordinate  authority  of  both  was 
advocated  by  Kennicott,  who,  however,  in  order  to 
uphold  the  credit  of  the  former,  defended,  in  the 
celebrated  passage  Deut.  xxvii.  4,  the  Samaritan 
reading  Gerizim  against  the  Jewish  reading  Ebal, 
charging  corruption  of  the  text  upon  the  Jews 
rather  than  the  Samaritans.  A  full  examination 
of  the  readings  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  was 
at  length  made  by  Gesenius  in  1815.  His  conclu- 
sions, fatal  to  its  credit,  have  obtained  general  ac- 
ceptance :  nor  have  they  been  substantially  shaken 
by  the  attack  of  a  writer  in  the  Journal  of  Sacred 
Lit.  for  July  1853;  whose  leading  principle,  that 
transcribers  are  more  liable  to  omit  than  to  add,  is 
fundamentally  unsound.  Gesenius  ranges  the  Sa- 
maritan variations  from  the  Jewish  Pentateuch 
under  the  following  heads:  grammatical  correc- 
tions; glosses  received  into  the  text;  conjectural 
emendations  of  difficult  passages;  corrections  de- 
rived from  parallel  passages;  larger  interpolations 
derived  from  parallel  passages ;  alterations  made  to 
remove  what  was  offensive  to  Samaritan  feelings; 
alterations  to  suit  the  Samaritan  idiom ;  and  alter- 
ations to  suit  the  Samaritan  theology,  interpreta- 
tion, and  worship.  It  is  doubtful  whether  even  the 
grains  of  gold  which  he  thought  to  find  amongst 
the  rubbish  really  exist;  and  tlie  Samaritan  read- 
ings which  he  was  disposed  to  prefer  in  Gen.  iv.  18, 
xiv.  14,  xsii.  1.3,  xlix.  14,  will  hardly  approve  them- 
selves generally.  The  really  remarkable  feature 
respecting  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  is  its  accord- 
ance with  the  Septuagint  in  more  than  a  thousand 
places  where  it  differs  from  the  Jewish;  being 
:nostly  those  where  either  »  gloss  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  text,  or  a  difficult  reading  coixected 

bran  easier,  or  the  prefix  1  added  or  removed.  On 
fee  other  hand,  there  are  about  as  many  places 
▼hero  the  Septuagint   supports  the  Jewish    text 
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against  the  Samaritan;  and  some  in  whioh  the 
Septuagint  stands  alone,  the  Samaritan  either 
agreeing  or  disagreeing  with  the  Jewish.  GeseniuB 
and  others  suppose  that  the  Septuagint  and  tht 
Samaritan  text  were  derived  from  Jewish  MSS.  of 
a  different  recension  to  that  which  afterwards  ob« 
tained  public  authority  in  Palestine,  and  that  the 
Samaritan  copy  was  itself  subsequently  further 
altered  and  interpolated.  It  is  at  least  equally 
probable  that  both  the  Greek  translatoi-s  and  the 
Samaritan  copyists  made  use  of  MSS.  with  a  large 
number  of  traditional  marginal  glosses  and  anno- 
tations, which  they  embodied  in  their  own  texts  at 
discretion.  As  to  the  origin  of  the  existence  of  the 
Pentateuch  among  the  Samaritans,  it  was  probably 
introduced  thither  when  Manasseh  and  other  Jewish 
priests  passed  over  into  Samaria,  and  contempo- 
rarily with  the  building  of  the  temple  on  Mount 
Gerizim.  Hengstenberg  contends  for  this  on  the 
ground  that  the  Samaritans  were  entirely  of  heathen 
origin,  and  that  their  subsequent  religion  was  de- 
rived from  Judaea  (Genuineness  of  Pent.  vol.  i.): 
the  same  conclusion  is  reached  also,  though  onve~) 
different  grounds,  by  Gesenius,  De  Wette,  and 
Bleek.  To  the  hypothesis  that  the  Pentateuch  wa« 
perpetuated  to  the  Samaritans  from  the  Israelites 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  still  more  to 
another,  that  being  of  Israelitish  origin  the}  fitst 
became  acquainted  with  it  under  Josiah,  there  is 
the  objection,  besides  what  has  been  urged  by  Heng- 
stenberg, that  no  trace  appears  of  the  reception 
among  them  of  the  writings  of  the  Israelitish  proph- 
ets Hosea,  Amos,  and  Jonah,  which  yet  Josiah 
would  so  naturally  circulate  with  the  Pentateuch, 
in  order  to  bring  the  remnant  of  his  northern 
countrymen  to  repentance. 

While  such  freedom  in  dealing  with  the  sacred 
text  was  exercised  at  Samaria  and  Alexandria, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  in  Palestine 
the  text  was  both  carefully  preserved  and  scrupu- 
lously respected.  The  boast  of  Josephus  (c.  Apion, 
i.  8),  that  through  all  the  ages  that  had  passed 
none  had  ventured  to  add  to  or  to  take  away  from, 
or  to  transpose  aught  of  the  sacred  writings,  may 
well  represent  the  spirit  in  which  in  his  day  his 
own  countrymen  acted.  In  the  translations  of 
Aquila  and  the  other  Greek  interpreters,  the  frag- 
ments of  whose  works  remain  to  us  in  the  Hex 
apla,  we  have  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  text 
differing  but  little  from  our  own :  so  also  in  the 
Targums  of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan.  A  few  cen- 
turies later  we  have,  in  the  Hexapla,  additional 
evidence  to  the  same  effect  in  Origen's  transcrip- 
tions of  the  Hebrew  text.  And  yet  more  impor- 
tant are  the  proofs  of  the  firm  establishment  of  the 
text,  and  of  its  substantial  identity  with  our  own, 
supplied  by  the  translation  of  Jerome,  who  way 
instructed  by  the  Palestinian  Jews,  and  mainly  re 
lied  upon  their  authority  for  acquaintance  not  only 
with  the  text  itself,  but  also  with  the  traditiona 
un\»Titten  vocalization  of  it. 

This  brings  us  to  the  middle  of  the  Talmudic 
period.  The  learning  of  the  schools  which  had 
been  formed  in  Jerusalem  about  the  time  of  our 
Saviour  by  Hillel  and  Shammai  was  preserved, 
after  the  destruction  of  the  city,  in  the  academies 
of  Jabneh,  Sepphoris,  Cwsarea,  and  Tiberias.  The 
great  pillar  of  the  Jewish  literature  of  this  period 
was  R.  Judah  the  Holy,  to  whom  is  ascribed  the 
compilation  of  the  Mishna,  the  text  of  the  Talmud, 
and  who  died  about  A.  D.  220.  After  his  dea4.b 
there  grew  into  repute  the  Jewish  academies  «•* 
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Bum,  Nahardea.  and  Pum-Beditha,  on  the  Euphra- 
tes. The  twofold  Gemara,  or  conimeiitary,  was  now 
appended  to  the  Mishna,  thus  completing  the  Tal- 
mud. The  .Jerusalem  Gemara  proceeded  from  the 
Jews  of  Tiberias,  probably  towards  the  end  of  the 
4th  century:  the  Bal)yloiiian  from  the  academies 
on  the  Euphrates,  perhaps  by  the  end  of  the  5th. 
That  along  with  the  task  of  collecting  and  com- 
menting on  their  various  legal  traditions,  the  Jews 
of  these  several  academies  would  occupy  themselves 
with  the  text  of  the  sacred  writings  is  in  every 
way  probable ;  and  is  indeed  shown  by  various  Tal- 
mudic  notices. 

In  these  the  first  thing  to  be  remarked  is  the 
entire  absence  of  allusion  to  any  such  glosses  of 
interpretation  as  those  which,  from  having  been 
previously  noted  on  the  margins  of  MSS.,  had 
probably  been  loosely  incorporated  into  the  Samar- 
itan Pentateuch  and  the  Septuagint.  Interpreta- 
tion, properly  so  called,  had  become  the  province 
of  the  Targuniist,  not  of  the  transcriber;  and  the 
result  of  the  entire  di\orce  of  the  task  of  intepreta- 
tion  from  that  of  transcription  had  been  to  obtain 
greater  security  for  the  transmission  of  the  text  in 
its  purity.  In  place,  however,  of  such  glosses  of 
interj^retation  had  crept  in  the  more  childish  prac- 
tice of  reading  some  passages  differently  to  the 
way  in  which  they  were  written,  in  order  to  obtain 
a  pLiy  of  words,  or  to  fix  them  artificially  in  the 

memory.     Hence   the  formula  "|D  M"lpn     vS 

"JD  S^i^,  "  Kead  not  so,  but  so."  In  other  cases 
it  was  sought  by  arbitrary  modifications  of  words 
to  embody  in  them  some  casuistical  rule.     Hence 

the     formula    Sip^b      DM     W\     C«     W^ 

i^1Du7,  "There  is  ground  for  the  traditional, 
there  is  ground  for  the  textual  reading  "  (Hupfeld, 
in  Stud,  unci  Krillken,  1830,  p.  55  ff").  But 
these  traditional  and  confessedly  apocryphal  read- 
ings were  not  allowed  to  afllect  the  written  text. 
The  care  of  the  Talmudic  doctors  for  the  text  is 
Bhown  by  the  pains  with  which  they  counted  up 
the  number  of  verses  in  the  different  books,  and 
computed  which  were  the  middle  verses,  words,  and 
letters  in  the  Pentateuch  and  in  the  Psalms.  These 
last  they  distinguished  by  the  employment  of  a 
larger  letter,  or  by  raising  the  letter  above  the  rest 
of  the  text:  see  I^ev.  xi.  42;  Ps.  Ixxx.  14  (Kiddti- 
»^iw,  fol.  30,  1;  Buxtorf's  7'ibei'ias,  c.  vi'n.).  Such 
was  the  origin  of  these  unusual  letters:  mystical 
meanings  were,  however,  as  we  learn  from  the  Tal- 
nud  itself  {Baba  Bathra,  fol.  109,  2),  afterwards 
attached  to  them.  These  may  have  given  rise  to 
B.  multiplication  of  them,  and  we  cannot  therefore 
I  e  certain  that  all  had  in  the  first  instance  a  crit- 
i:al  significance. 

Another  Talmudic  notice  relating  to  the  sacred 
text  furnishes  the  four  following  remarks  {Ne- 
ditrim,  fol.  37,  2;  Buxt.  Tib.  c.  viii.):  — 

D^HDID  SnpD,  "Reading  of  the  scribes;" 
refeiTing  to  the  words  \"^^,  U^TIW,  □*>-)!?». 

D^HDID  ~li:::^r,  " Rejection  of  the  scribes;  " 

^fcrring  to  the  omission  of  a  *1  prefix  before  the 

word  "nnW  in  Gen.  xviii.  5,  xxiv.  55 ;  Num.  xxxi. 
2,  and  before  certain  other  words  in  Ps.  Isviii.  26, 
Kxxvi.  6.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  two 
{««nges  of  Genesis  are  among  those  in  which  the 
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Septuagint  and  Samaritan  agree  in  su^p.jLig 
against  the  authority  of  the  present  Hebrew  text 
In   Num.  xxxi.  2,  the  present  Hebrew  text,   thi 
Septuagint,  and  the  Samaritan,  all  have  it. 

p\nD  Sbl  r^np,  "  Bead  but  not  written ; ' 
referring  to  something  which  ought  to  be  read, 
although  not  in  the  text,  in  2  Sam.  viii.  3,  xvi.  23, 
Jer.  xxxi.  38,  1.  29;  Kuth  ii.  11,  iii.  5,  17.  The 
omission  is  still  indicated  by  the  Masoretic  notes 
in  every  place  but  Kuth  ii.  11;  and  is  supplied 
by  the  Septuagint  in  every  place  but  2  Sam.  xvi. 
23. 

V''"1p  Sb*}  p\n3,  »  Written  but  not  read : " 
referring  to  something  which  ought  in  reading  to 
be  omitted  from  the  text  in  2  K.  v.  18;  Deut.  vi. 
1;  Jer.  Ii.  3;  Ez.  xlviii.  16;  Ruth  iii.  12.  The 
Masoretic  notes  direct  the  omission  in  every  place 
but  Ueut.  vi.  1:  the  Septuagint  preserves  the  word 
there,  and  in  2  K.  v.  18,  but  omits  it  in  the  other 
three  passages.  In  these  last,  an  addition  had 
apparently  crept  into  the  text  from  error  of  tran- 
scription. In  Jer.  ii.  3,  the  word  "T^"!"*,  in  Ez. 
xlviii.  16,  the  word  li/^H  had  been  accidentally 
repeated:  in  Ruth  iii.  12,  tZS  "'D  had  been  re 

peated  from  the  preceding  C3ttS  "^D. 

Of  these  four  remarks,  then,  the  last  two,  there 
seems  scarcely  room  for  doubt,  point  to  errors 
which  the  Jews  had  discovered,  or  believed  to  have 
discovered,  in  their  copies  of  the  text,  but  which 
they  were  yet  generally  unwilling  to  correct  in 
their  future  copies,  and  which  accordingly,  although 
stigmatized,  have  descended  to  us.  A  like  obser- 
vation will  apply  to  the  Talmudic  notices  of  the 
readings  still  indicated  by  the  Masoretic  Keris  in 
Job  xiii.  15;  Hag.  i.  8  {Sotah,  v.  5;  Yoma,  fol. 
21,  2).  The  scrupulousness  with  which  the  Tal 
mudists  thus  noted  what  they  deemed  the  truei 
readings,  and  yet  abstained  from  introducing  them 
into  the  text,  indicates  at  once  both  the  diligence 
with  which  they  scrutinized  the  text,  and  also  the 
care  with  which,  even  while  acknowledging  its 
occasional  imperfections,  they  guarded  it.  Critical 
procedure  is  also  evinced  in  a  mention  of  their 
rejection  of  manuscripts  which  were  found  not  to 
agree  with  others  in  their  readings  {Taanifh 
IJierosol.  fol.  68,  1);  and  the  rules  given  with 
reference  to  the  transcription  and  adoption  of 
manuscripts  attest  the  care  bestowed  upon  them 
{Shabbat/i,  fol.  103,  2;  Gitiin,  fol.  45,  2).  The 
"Rejection  of  the  scribes"  mentioned  above,  may 
perhaps  relate  to  certain  minute  rectifications  which 
the  scribes  had  ventured,  not  necessarily  without 
critical  authority,  to  make  in  the  actual  written 
text.  Wlihner,  however,  who  is  followed  by  Hsi- 
vernick  and  Keil,  maintains  that  it  relates  to  recti- 
fications of  the  popular  manner  in  which  the  text 
was  read.  And  for  this  there  is  some  ground  in 
the  circumstance  that  the  "  Reading  of  the  scribes" 
bears  apparently  merely  upon  the  vocalization 
probably  the  pausal  vocalization,  with  which  the 

words  V"^^'  ^^'^•1  ^^'^^^  ^^  ^^  pronounced. 

The  Talmud  further  makes  mention  of  the  euphe- 
mistic Keris,  which  are  still  noted  in  oar  Bibles, 
e.  r/.  at  2  K.  vi.  25  {Merjillah,  fol.  25,  2).  It  alsc 
reckons  six  instances  of  extraordinary  points  placed 
over  certain  words,  e.  g.  at  Gen.  xviii.  9  {Tr 
Scplier.  vi.  3);  and  of  seme  of  them  it  fumisbei 
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nystical  explanations  (Buxtorf,  Tib.  c.  xvii.)-  The 
Masorah  enumerates  fifteen.  They  are  noticed 
Dy  Jerome,  Qucest.  in  Gen.  xviii.  35  [xix.  33]. 
They  seem  to  have  been  originally  designed  as 
marks  of  the  supposed  spuriousness  of  certain 
words  or  letters.  But  in  many  cases  the  ancient 
versions  uphold  the  genuineness  of  the  words  so 
gtigmatized. 

It  is  after  the  Talmudic  period  that  ITupfeld 
places  the  introduction  into  the  text  of  the  two 

large  points  (in  Hebrew  pIDQ  H*'^?  Soph-pasuk) 
to  mark  the  end  of  each  verse.  They  are  mani- 
festly of  older  date  than  the  accents,  by  wliich  they 
are,  in  effect,  supplemented  {Slurl.  und  Krit.  1837, 
p.  857).  Coeval,  perhaps,  with  the  use  of  the 
Soph-pasuk  is  that  of  the  M((k/ceph,  or  hyphen,  to 
unite  words  that  are  so  closely  conjoined  as  to  have 
but  one  accent  between  them.  It  nmst  be  older 
than  the  accentual  marks,  the  presence  or  absence 
of  which  is  determined  by  it.  It  doubtless  indi- 
cates the  way  in  which  the  text  was  traditionally 
read,  and  therefore  embodies  traditional  authority 
for  the  conjunction  or  separation  of  words.  Inter- 
nal evidence  shows  this  to  be  the  case  in  such 

passages  as  Ps.  xlv.  5,  p'TlS'mil?'!.  But  the 
use  of  it  cannot  be  relied  on,  as  it  often  in  the 
poetical  books  conflicts  with  the  rhythm ;  e.  g.  in 
Ps.  xix,  9.  10  (cf.  Mason  and  Bernard's  Grammar, 
ii.  187). 

Such  modifications  of  the  text  as  these  were  the 
precursors  of  the  new  method  of  dealing  with  it 
which  constitutes  the  work  of  the  Masoretic  period. 
It  is  evident  from  the  notices  of  the  Talmud  that 
a  number  of  oral  traditions  had  been  gradually 
accumulating  respecting  both  the  integrity  of  par- 
ticular passages  of  the  text  itself,  and  also  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  to  be  read.  The  time  at 
length  arrived  when  it  became  desirable  to  secure 
the  permanence  of  all  such  traditions  by  commit- 
ting them  to  writing.  The  very  process  of  collect- 
ing them  would  add  greatly  to  their  number;  the 
traditions  of  various  academies  would  be  super- 
added the  one  upon  the  other;  and  with  these 
would  be  gradually  incorporated  the  various  critical 
obsen'ations  of  the  collectors  themselves,  and  the 
results  of  their  comparisons  of  different  manu- 
scripts. The  vast  heterogeneous  mass  of  traditions 
and   criticisms  thus   compiled   and    embodied    in 

writing,  forms  what  is  known  as  the  JT^DD, 
Masorah,  i.  e.  Tradition.  A  similar  name  had 
been  applied  in  the  Mishna  to  the  oral  tradition 
before  it  was  committed  to  writing,  where  it  had 

been  described  as  the  hedge  or  fence,  ^^"^D,  of  the 
Law  (Pii-ke  Aboih,  iii.  13). 

Buxtorf,  in  his  Tiberias,  which  is  devoted  to  an 
account  of  the  Masorah,  ranges  its  contents  under 
the  three  heads  of  observations  respecting  the 
verses,  words,  and  letters  of  the  sacred  text.  In 
regard  of  the  verses,  the  Masorets  recorded  how 
many  there  vcere  in  each  book,  and  the  middle 
verse  in  each :  also  how  many  verses  began  with 
particular  letters,  or  began  and  ended  with  the 
same  word,  or  contained  a  particular  number  of 
words  and  letters,  or  particular  words  a  certain 
number  of  times,  etc.  In  regard  of  the  words, 
ftiey  recorded  the  Keris  and  Chethibs,  where  differ- 
ent words  were  to  be  read  from  those  contained  in 
he  text,  or  where  words  were  to  be  omitted  or 
npplied.     They  noted  that  certain  words  were  to 
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be  found  so  many  times  in  the  beginning,  middle,  i 
or  end  of  a  verse,  or  with  a  particular  construction  1 
'^r  meaning.  They  noted  also  of  particular  words, 
and  this  especially  in  cases  where  mistakes  ic 
transcription  were  likely  to  arise,  whether  they  were 
to  be  written  pkne  or  defective,  i.  e.  with  or  with- 
out the  matres  leciionis:  also  their  vocalization 
and  accentuation,  and  how  many  times  they  oc- 
curred so  vocalized  and  accented.  In  regard  of 
the  letters,  they  computed  how  often  each  letter 
of  the  alphabet  occurred  in  the  O.  T. :  they  noted 
fifteen  instances  of  letters  stigmatized  with  the 
extraordinary  points:  they  commented  also  on  al] 
the  unusual  letters,  namely,  the  mnjusculce,  which 
they  variously  computed;  the  minuscidi,  of  which 
they  reckoned  thirty-three;  the  suspenses,  four  ia 
number;  and  the  inversce,  of  which,  the  letter  being 

in  each  case  3,  there  are  eight  or  nine. 

The  compilation  of  the  Masorah  did  not  meet 
with  universal  approval  among  the  Jews,  of  whom 
some  regretted  tlie  consequent  cessation  of  onj 
traditions.  Others  condemned  the  frivolous  chai- 
acter  of  many  of  its  remarks.  The  formation  of 
the  written  JNIasorah  may  have  extended  from  the 
sixth  or  seventh  to  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century. 
It  is  essentially  an  incomplete  work;  and  the 
labors  of  the  Jewish  doctors  upon  the  sacred  text 
might  have  unendingly  furnished  materials  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  older  traditions,  the  preserva-- 
tion  of  which  had  been  the  primary  object  in  view. 
Nor  must  it  be  implicitly  relied  on.  Its  computa- 
tions of  the  number  of  letters  in  the  Bible  are 
said  to  be  far  from  correct;  and  its  observations, 
as  is  remarked  by  Jacob  ben  Chaim,  do  not  alwayg 
agree  with  tliose  of  the  Talmud,  nor  yet  with  each 
other;  though  we  have  no  means  of  distinguishing 
between  its  earlier  and  its  later  portions. 

The  most  valuable  feature  of  the  Masorah  is 
undoubtedly  its  collection  of  Keris.  The  first 
rudiments  of  this  collection  meet  us  in  the  Talmud. 
Of  those  subsequently  collected,  it  is  probable  that 
many  were  derived  from  the  collation  of  MSS., 
others  from  the  unsupported  judgment  of  the 
Masorets  themselves.  They  often  rested  on  plausi- 
ble but  superficial  grounds,  originating  in  the 
desire  to  substitute  an  easier  for  a  more  difficult 
reading;  and  to  us  it  is  of  little  consequence 
whether  it  were  a  transcriber  or  a  Masoretic  doctor 
by  whom  the  substitution  was  first  suggested.  It 
seems  clear  that  the  Keris  in  all  cases  represent 
the  readings  which  the  Masorets  themselves  ap- 
proved as  correct;  but  there  would  be  the  less 
hesitation  in  sanctioning  them  when  it  was  assumed 
that  they  would  be  alwaj'S  preserved  in  documents 
separate  from  the  text,  and  that  the  written  text 
itself  would  remain  intact.  In  effect,  however,  our 
MSS.  often  exhibit  the  text  with  the  Keri  readings 
incorporated.  The  number  of  Keris  is,  according 
to  Ellas  Levita,  who  spent  twenty  years  in  the 
study  of  the  Masorah,  848;  but  the  Bomberg 
Bible  contains  1,171,  the  Plantin  Bible  793.  Two 
lists  of  the  Keris  —  the  one  exhibiting  the  varia- 
tions of  the  printed  Bibles  with  respect  to  them, 
the  other  distributing  then:  into  classes  —  are 
given  in  the  beginning  cC  Walton's  Polyglot, 
vol.  vi. 

The  Masorah  furnishes  also  eighteen  instances 
of  what,  t  calls  D'^HDID  )^p^\,  »  Correction  of 
the  scribes  The  real  import  of  this  is  doubtful; 
but  the  recent  new  of  Bleek,  that  it  relates  to 
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Uterations  made  in  the  text  by  the  scribes,  because 
of  something  there  offensive  to  them,  and  that 
therefore  the  rejected  reading  is  in  each  case  the 
true  reading,  is  not  borne  out  by  tlie  Septuagint, 
which  in  ail  the  instances  save  one  (Job  vii.  20) 
confirms  the  present  Masoretic  text. 

Furtliermore    the    Masorah    contains    certain 

^^"T'DD,  "Conjectures,"  which  it  does  not  raise 
to  the  dignity  of  Keris,  respecting  the  true  reading 
in  difficult  passages.     Thus  at  Gen.  xix.  23,  for 

M^*^  was  conjectured  nM!^'^,  because  the  word 

U7t5527  is  usually  feminine. 

The  Masorah  was  originally  preserved  in  distinct 
books  by  itself.  A  plan  then  arose  of  transferring 
it  to  the  margins  of  the  MSS.  of  the  Bible.  For 
this  purpose  large  curtailments  were  necessary; 
and  various  transcribers  inserted  in  their  margins 
only  as  much  as  they  had  room  for,  or  strove  to 
give  it  an  ornamental  character  by  reducing  it 
into  fanciful  shapes.  R.  Jacob  ben  Chaim,  editor 
of  the  Bomberg  Bible,  complains  much  of  the 
confusion  into  which  it  had  fallen ;  and  the  service 
which  he  rendered  in  bringing  it  into  order  is 
honorably  acknowledged  by  Buxtorf.  Further  im- 
provements in  the  arrangement  of  it  were  made  by 
Buxtorf  himself  in  his  Kabbinical  Bible.  The 
Masorah  is  now  distinguished  into  the  Masora 
mnyna  and  the  Mnsura  parva,  the  latter  being 
an  abridgment  of  the  former,  and  including  all 
the  Keris  and  other  compendious  observations,  and 
being  usually  printed  in  Hebrew  Bibles  at  the  foot 
of  the  page,  'i'he  Masora  mat/na,  when  accom- 
panying the  Bible,  is  disposed  partly  at  the  side 
of  the  text,  against  the  passages  to  which  its 
several  observations  refer,  partly  at  the  end,  where 
the  observations  are  ranged  in  alphabetical  order: 
it  is  thus  divided  into  the  Masora  textualis  and 
the  Mfisara  Jinalis. 

The  Masorah  itself  was  but  one  of  the  fruits  of 
the  labors  of  the  Jewish  doctors  in  the  Masoretic 
period.  A  far  more  important  work  was  the 
furnishing  of  the  text  with  vowel-marks,  by  which 
the  traditional  pronunciation  of  it  was  imperishably 
recorded.  That  the  insertion  of  the  Hebrew  vowel- 
points  was  post-Talmudic  is  shown  by  the  absence 
from  the  Talmud  of  all  reference  to  them.  Jerome 
also,  in  recording  the  true  pronunciation  of  any 
word,  speaks  only  of  the  way  in  which  it  was  read; 
and  occasionally  mentions  the  ambiguity  arising 
from  the  variety  of  words  represented  by  the  same 
letter  (Hupfeld,  Stud,  und  Krit.  1830,  p.  549  ff.). 
The  system  was  gradually  elaborated,  having  been 
moulded  in  the  first  instance  in  imitation  of  the 
Arabian,  which  was  itself  the  daughter  of  the 
Syrian.  (So  Hupfeld.  Ewald  maintains  the  He- 
brew system  to  have  been  derived  immediately 
fi'om  the  Syrian.)  The  history  of  the  Syrian  and 
Arabian  vocalization  renders  it  probable  that  the 
elaboration  of  the  system  commenced  not  earlier 
than  the  seventh  or  eighth  century.  The  vowel- 
marks  are  referred  to  in  the  Masorah ;  and  as  they 
arc  all  mentioned  by  R.  Judah  Chiug,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  they  must  have 
been  perfected  before  that  date.  The  Spanish 
Rabbis  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  knew 
nought  of  their  recent  origin.  That  the  system 
af  punctuation   with  which   we  are  familiar  was 

-f  Mason  and  Bernard's  Grammar^  ii.  235.  The 
lystem  of  accentuation  in  these  books  is  peculiar  ;  but 
it  will  doubtless  repay  study  no  less  than  that  in  the 
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fashioned  in  Palestine  is  shown  by  its  differKioi 
from  the  Assyrian  or  Persian  system  displayed  k 
one  of  the  eastern  MSS.  collated  by  Pinner  at 
Odessa;  of  which  more  hereafter. 

Contemporaneous  with  the  written  vocalization 
was  the  accentuation  of  the  text.  The  import  of 
the  accents  was,  as  Hupfeld  has  shown,  essentially 
rhythmical  {Stud,  und  Krit.  1837):  hence  they 
had  from  the  first  both  a  logical  and  musical  sig- 
nificance.    In  respect  of  the  former  they  were  called 

D'^a^IO,    "senses;"    in    respect  of  the  latter, 

ni3^^3,  "  tones,"  Like  the  vowel-marks,  they  arc 
mentioned  in  the  Masorah,  but  not  in  the  Talmud. 

The  controversies  of  the  sixteenth  century  re- 
specting the  late  origin  of  the  vowel-marks  ai>i 
accents  are  well  known.  Both  are  with  the  Jews 
the  authoritative  exponents  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  text  is  to  be  read:  "Any  interpretation,"  says 
Aben  Ezra,  "  which  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
arrangement  of  the  accents,  thou  shalt  not  consent 
to  it,  nor  listen  to  it."  If  in  the  books  of  Job, 
Psalms,  and  Proverbs,  the  accents  are  held  by  soma 
Jewish  scholars  to  be  irregularly  placed,"  the  explst- 
nation  is  probably  that  in  those  books  the  rhythm 
of  the  poetry  has  afforded  the  means  of  testing  the 
value  of  the  accentuation,  and  has  consequently  dis- 
closed its  occasional  imperfections.  Making  allow- 
ance for  these,  we  must  yet  on  the  whole  admire 
the  manelous  correctness,  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  of 
both  the  vocalization  and  accentuation.  The  diflB- 
culties  which  both  occasionally  present,  and  which 
a  superficial  criticism  would,  by  overriding  them, 
so  easily  remove,  furnish  the  best  evidence  that 
both  faithfully  embody  not  the  private  judgments 
of  the  punctuators,  but  the  traditions  which  had 
descended  to  them  from  previous  generations. 

Besides  the  evidences  of  various  readings  con- 
tained in  the  Keris  of  the  Masorah,  we  have  two 
lists  of  different  readings  purporting  or  presumed  to 
be  those  adopted  by  the  Palestinian  and  Babylonian 
Jews  respectively.  Both  are  given  in  Walton'g 
Polyglot,  vol.  vi. 

The  first  of  these  was  printed  by  R.  Jacob  ben 
Chaim  in  the  Bomberg  Bible  edited  by  him,  with- 
out any  mention  of  the  source  whence  he  had  de- 
rived it.  The  different  readings  are  216  in  immber: 
all  relate  to  the  consonants,  except  two,  which  re- 
late to  the  Mappik  in  the  H.  Tliey  are  generally 
of  but  little  importance :  many  of  the  diflTerencea 
are  orthographical,  many  identical  with  those  indi- 
cated by  the  Keris  and  Chethibs.  The  list  doeg 
not  extend  to  the  Pentateuch.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  ancient,  but  post-Talmudic. 

The  other  is  the  result  of  a  collation  of  MSS. 
made  in  the  eleventh  century  by  two  Jews,  R. 
Aaron  ben  Asher,  a  Palestinian,  and  R.  Jacob  ben 
Naphtali,  a  Babylonian.  The  differences,  864  in 
number,  relate  to  the  vowels,  the  accents,  the  Mak- 
keph,  and  in  one  instance  (Cant.  viii.  6)  to  the  divi.<»- 
ion  of  one  word  into  two.  The  list  helps  to  fur- 
nish evidence  of  the  date  by  which  the  punctuation 
and  accentuation  of  the  text  must  have  been  com- 
pleted. The  readings  of  our  MSS.  commonly  ac- 
cord with  those  of  Ben  Asher. 

It  is  possible  that  even  the  separate  Jewish  acad> 
emies  may  in  some  instances  have  had  their  owe 


other  books.  The  latest  expositions  of  it  are  by  Bar 
a  .Jewish  scholar,  appended  to  vol.  ii.  of  De'itzschf 
Ckfmm.  on  the  Psalter;  and  by  A.  B.  DaTidson,  1861 
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Jistinctive  standard  texts.  Traces  of  minor  varia- 
.ions  between  the  standards  of  the  two  Uabjlonian 
icadeniies  of  Sura  and  Nah&rdea  are  mentioned  by 
Ue  Kossi,  Prole;/.  §  35. 

From  the  end,  however,  of  tlie  IMasoretic  period 
onward,  tlie  Masorah  became  the  great  authority 
by  whicli  the  text  given  in  all  the  Jewish  MSS. 
was  settled.  It  may  thus  be  said  that  all  our  MSS. 
are  JIasoretic :  those  of  older  date  were  either  suf- 
fered to  perish,  or,  as  some  think,  were  intentionally 
consigned  to  destruction  as  incorrect.  Various 
standard  copies  are  mentioned  l)y  the  Jews,  by 
which,  in  the  subsequent  transcriptions,  their  MSS. 
were  tested  and  corrected,  but  of  which  none  are 
now  known.  Such  were  the  Codex  Ilillel  in  S|)ain ; 
the  Codex  JEgyptius,  or  Hierosolymitanus,  of  Ben 
Asher;  and  the  Codex  Bubyloniusof  Ben  Naphtali. 
Of  the  Pentateuch  there  were  tiie  Codex  Sinaiticus, 
of  which  the  authority  stood  high  in  regard  of  its 
accentuation;  and  the  Codex  Ilierichuntinus,  which 
was  valued  in  regard  of  its  use  of  the  moires  lec- 
iionis ;  also  the  Codex  Ezra,  or  Azarah,  at  Toledo, 
ransomed  from  the  Black  Prince  for  a  large  sum  at 
his  capture  of  the  city  in  1367,  but  destroyed  in  a 
subsequent  siege  (Scott  Porter,  Princ.  of  Text. 
Crit.  p.  74). 

2.  Manuitcnpts.  —  We  must  now  give  an  account 
of  the  O.  T.  MSS.  known  to  us.  They  fall  into 
two  main  classes:  Synagogue-rolls  and  MSS.  for 
private  use.  Of  the  latter,  some  are  written  in  the 
square,  others  in  the  rabbinic  or  cursive  character 

The  synagogue-rolls  contain,  separate  from  each 
other,  the  Pentateuch,  the  Haplitaroth,  or  appointed 
sections  of  the  Prophets,  and  the  so-called  Megil- 
loth,  namely.  Canticles,  Huth,  Lamentations,  Eccle- 
giastes,  and  tether.  The  text  of  the  synagogue- 
rolls  is  written  without  vowels,  accents,  or  soph- 
pasuks:  the  greater  parshioth  are  not  distinguished, 
nor  yet,  strictly,  the  verses;  these  last  are  indeed 
often  slightly  separated,  but  the  practice  is  against 
the  ancient  tradition.  The  prescribed  rules  respect- 
ing both  the  preparation  of  the  skin  or  parchment 
for  these  rolls,  and  the  ceremonies  with  which  they 
are  to  be  written,  are  exceedingly  minute;  and, 
though  superstitious,  have  probably  greatly  con- 
tributed to  the  preservation  of  the  text  in  its  integ- 
rity. They  are  given  in  the  Tract  Sopherim,  a 
later  appendage  to  the  Babylonian  Talmud.  The 
two  modifications  of  the  square  character  in  which 
these  rolls  are  written  are  distinguished  by  the  Jews 
as  the  Tarn  and  the  \Velsh,  t.  e.  probably,  the 
Perfect  and  the  Foreign :  the  former  is  the  older 
angular  writing  of  the  German  and  Polish,  the  lat- 
ter the  more  modern  round  writing  of  the  Spanish 
MSS.  These  rolls  are  not  sold ,'  and  those  in  Chris- 
tian possession  are  supposed  by  some  to  be  mainly 
those  lejected  from  synagogue  use  as  vitiated. 

Private  MSS.  in  the  square  character  are  in  the 
book-form,  either  on  parchment  or  on  paper,  and 
of  various  sizes,  from  folio  to  12mo.  Some  contain 
t  he  Hebrew  text  alone ;  others  add  the  Targum,  or 
»n  Arabic  or  other  translation,  either  interspersed 
with  the  text  or  in  a  separate  column,  occasionally 
tti  the  margin.  The  upper  and  lower  margins  are 
<enerally  occupied  by  the  IMasorah,  sometimes  by 
rabbinical  commentaries,  etc.;  the  outer  margin, 
when  not  filled  with  a  commentary,  is  used  for  cor- 
rections, miscellaneous  observations,  etc. ;  the  inner 
margin  for  the  Masora  parva.  The  text  marks  all 
she  distinctions  of  sections  and  verses  which  are 
wanting  in  the  synagogue-rolls.  These  copies  or- 
Unarily  passed  through  several  hands  in  their  prepa- 
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ration :  one  wrote  the  consonants ;  another  supplied 
the  vowels  and  accents,  which  are  generally  in  » 
fainter  ink;  another  revised  the  copy;  another 
added  the  Masorah,  etc.  ICven  when  the  same  per- 
son performed  niore  than  one  of  Ihese  tasks,  the  coa- 
sonants  and  vowels  were  always  written  separately. 

The  date  of  a  MS.  is  ordinarily  given  hi  the  sub- 
scription ;  but  as  the  subscriptions  are  often  con- 
cealed in  the  Masorah  or  elsewhere,  it  is  occasion- 
ally difficult  to  find  them :  occasionally  also  it  is 
difficult  to  decipher  them.  Even  when  found  and 
deciphered,  they  cannot  always  be  relied  on.  Sub- 
scriptions were  liable  to  be  altered  or  supplied  from 
the  desire  to  impart  to  the  MS.  the  value  either  of 
antiquity  or  of  newness.  For  example,  the  sub- 
scription of  the  MS.  Bible  in  the  University  Library 
at  Cambridge  (Kenn.  No.  89),  which  greatly  pius- 
zled  Kennicott,  ha^s  now  been  shown  by  Zunz  {Zur 
Gesch.  und  Lit.  p.  214)  to  assign  the  JMS.  to  the 
year  A.  i>.  856 ;  yet  both  Kennicott  and  Bruns 
agree  that  it  is  not  older  than  the  13th  century; 
and  De  Kossi  too  pronounces,  from  the  form  of  the 
Masorah,  against  its  antiquity.  No  satisfactx)ry 
criteria  have  been  yet  established  by  which  the  ages 
of  MSS.  are  to  le  determined.  Those  that  have  been 
relied  on  by  some  are  by  others  deemed  of  little 
value.  l*ew  existing  MSS.  are  supposed  to  be 
older  than  the  12th  century.  Kennicott  and  liruns 
assigned  one  of  their  collation  (No.  590)  to  the 
10th  century;  Ue  Possi  dates  it  A.  D.  1018;  on  the 
other  hand,  one  of  his  own  (No.  634)  he  adjudges 
t<:»  the  8th  century. 

It  is  usual  to  distinguish  in  these  MS.  three  mod- 
ifications of  the  square  character:  namely,  a  Span- 
ish writing,  upright  and  regularly  formed;  a  Gei> 
man,  inclined  and  sharp-pointed;  and  a  French  and 
Italian,  intermediate  to  the  two  preceding.  Yet 
the  character  of  the  wTiting  is  not  accounted  a  de- 
cisive criterion  of  the  country  to  which  a  MS.  be- 
lotigs ;  nor  indeed  are  the  criteria  of  country  much 
more  definitely  settled  than  those  of  age.  One  im- 
portant distinction  between  the  Spanish  and  Ger- 
man MSS.  consists  in  the  difference  of  order  in 
which  the  books  are  generally  arranged.  The  for 
mer  follow  the  M;isorah,  placing  the  Chronicles 
before  the  rest  of  the  Hagiographa;  the  latter  con- 
form to  the  Talmud,  placing  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel 
before  Isaiah,  and  Ruth,  separate  from  the  other 
Megilloth.  before  the  Psalms.  The  other  charac- 
teristics of  Spanish  MSS.,  which  are  accounted  tl^ 
most  valuable,  are  thus  given  by  Biams  :  Thej 
are  written  with  paler  ink;  their  pages  are  seldon: 
divided  into  three  columns:  the  Psalms  are  arranged 
stichometrically ;  the  Targum  is  not  interspersed 
with  the  text,  but  assigned  to  a  separate  column ; 
words  are  not  divided  between  two  lines;  initial 
and  unusual  letters  are  eschewed,  so  also  figures 
ornaments,  and  flourishes;  the  parshioth  are  indi- 
cated in  the  margin  rather  than  in  the  text;  books 
are  separated  by  a  space  of  four  lines,  but  do  not 

end  with  a  ptPI;  the  letters  are  dressed  to  the 
upper  guiding-line  rather  than  the  lower;  Itapheh 
is  employed  frequently,  Metheg  and  Mappik  seldom 

Private  MSS.  in  the  rabbinic  character  are 
mostly  or.  paper,  and  are  of  comparatively  late  date- 
They  are  written  with  many  abbrevisrf-ions,  and 
have  no  vowel-points  or  Masorah,  but  are  occasiou- 
aliy  accompanied  by  an  Arabic  version. 

In  computing  the  number  of  known  MSS..  it 
must  oe  borne  in  mind  that  by  far  the  greater  part 
contain  only  Kortions  of  the  Bible.     Of  the  581 
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Jewish  MSS.  collated  by  Kenjiicott,  not  more  than 
102  give  the  0.  T.  complete:  with  those  of  De 
Uossi  the  case  is  similar,  in  Kennicott's  volumes 
the  JNISS.  used  for  each  book  are  distinctly  enumer- 
ated at  the  end  of  the  book.  The  number  collated 
by  Kennicott  and  De  Kossi  together  were,  for  the 
book  of  Genesis  490;  for  the  Megilloth,  collectively, 
549;  for  the  Psalms,  495:  for  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah, 
172;  and  for  the  Chronicles,  211.  MS.  authority 
18  most  plenteous  for  the  book  of  Esther,  least  so 
for  those  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

Since  the  days  of  Kennicott  and  De  Rossi  mod- 
em research  has  discovered  various  IMSS.  beyond 
the  limits  of  Europe.  Of  many  of  the.se  there  seems 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  will  qdd  much  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  text.  Those  found  in 
China  are  not  essentially  different  in  character  to 
the  MSS.  previously  known  in  Europe :  that  brought 
by  Buchanan  from  Malabar  is  now  supposed  to  be 
a  European  roll.  It  is  different  with  the  MSS.  ex- 
amined by  Pinner  at  Odessa,  described  by  him  in 
the  Prospectus  cler  Odessaer  O'estllsc/mft  fur 
Cesch.  unci  Alt.  gehdrenden  iilte&ien  litb.  und  rabb. 
MSS.  One  of  these  MSS.  (A.  No.  1),  a  I'entateuch 
roll,  unpointed,  brought  from  Derbend  in  Daghes- 
tan,  appears  by  the  subscription  to  have  been  writ- 
ten previously  to  the  year  A.  i).  580;  and,  if  so,  is 
the  oldest  known  Biblical  Hebrew  MS.  in  exist- 
ence. It  is  written  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
of  the  Masorah,  but  the  forms  of  the  letters  are  re- 
markable. Another  MS.  (B.  No.  3)  containing 
the  Prophets,  on  parchment,  in  small  folio,  although 
only  dating,  according  to  the  inscription,  from  A. 
i>.  916,  and  furnished  with  a  Masorah,  is  a  yet 
greater  treasure.  Its  vowels  and  accents  are  wholly 
different  from  those  now  in  use,  both  in  form  and 
in  position,  being  all  above  the  letters:  they  have 
accordingly  been  the  theme  of  much  discussion 
among  Hebrew  scholars.  The  form  of  the  letters 
is  here  also  remarkable.  A  fac-simile  has  been 
given  by  Pinner  of  the  book  of  Habakkuk  from  this 
MS.  The  same  peculiarities  are  wholly  or  partially 
rej)eated  in  some  of  the  other  Odessa  MSS.  Vari- 
ous readings  from  the  texts  of  these  MSS.  are  in- 
Btanced  by  Pinner:  those  of  B.  No.  3  he  has  set 
forth  at  some  length,  and  speaks  of  as  of  great  im- 
portance, and  as  entitled  to  considerable  attention 
on  account  of  the  correctness  of  the  MS. :  little  use 
has  however  been  made  of  them. 

The  Samaritan  MSS.  collated  by  Kennicott  are 
■ill  in  the  book-form,  though  the  Samaritans,  like  the 
Jews,  make  use  of  rolls  in  their  synagogues.  They 
have  no  vowel-points  or  accents,  and  their  diacrit- 
ical signs  and  marks  of  division  are  peculiar  to  them- 
selves. 1'he  unusual  letters  of  the  Jewish  MSS. 
are  also  unknown  in  them.  They  are  written  on 
vellum  or  paper,  and  are  not  supposed  to  be  of  any 
great  antiquity.  This  is,  however,  of  little  im- 
portance, as  they  sufficiently  represent  the  Samari- 
tan text. 

3.  Printed  Text.  —  The  history  of  the  printed 
text  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  commences  with  the  early 
Jewish  editions  of  the  separate  books.  First  ap- 
peared the  Psalter,  in  1477,  probably  at  Bologna. 
in  4to,  with  Kimchi's  commentary  interspersed 
imong  the  verses.  Only  the  first  four  psalms  had 
Jhe  vowel- points,  and  these  but  clumsily  expressed. 
The  text  was  far  from  correct,  and  the  vmtres  Itc- 
iioniB  were  inserted  or  omitted  at  pleasure.  At 
3ologna  there  subsequently  appeared,  in  1482,  the 
Pentateuch,  in  folio,  pointed,  with  the  Targum  and 
he  commentary  of  Jarchi ,  and  the  five  Megilloth 
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(Ruth  -  Esther),  in  folio,  with  the  connnentarivi 
of  Jarchi  and  Aben  Ezra.  The  text  of  the  Penta> 
teuch  is  reputed  highly  correct.  From  Soncino, 
near  Cremona,  issued  in  1480  the  Prophetse  Priorei 
(Joshua- Kings),  folio,  unpointed,  with  Kimchi's 
commentary:  of  this  the  Prophetse  Posteriorei 
(Isaiah -Malachi),  also  with  Kimchi's  commen- 
tary, was  probably  the  continuation.  The  Megil- 
loth were  also  printed,  along  with  the  prayers  of 
the  Italian  Jews,  at  the  same  j)hice  and  date,  in 
4to.  Next  year,  1487,  the  whole  Ilagiographa, 
pointed,  but  unaccentuated,  with  raljbinical  com- 
mentaries, appeared  at  Naples,  in  either  small  fol. 
or  large  4to,  2  vols.  'I'hus  every  separate  portion 
of  the  Bible  was  in  print  before  any  complete  edi- 
tion of  the  whole  appeared. 

The  honor  of  printing  the  first  entire  Hebrew 
Bible  belongs  to  tlie  above-mentioned  town  of  Son- 
cino. The  edition  is  in  folio,  pointed  and  accent>- 
uated.  Nine  copies  only  of  it  are  now  known,  >f 
which  one  belongs  to  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  Thp 
earlier  printed  portions  were  perhaps  the  basis  of 
the  text.  This  was  followed,  in  1494,  by  the  4Ui 
or  8vo  edition  printed  by  Gersom  at  Brescia,  re- 
markable as  being  the  edition  from  which  Luther's 
German  translation  was  made.  It  has  many  pecul- 
iar readings,  and  instead  of  giving  the  Keris  in 
the  margin,  incorporates  them  generally  in  the 
text,  which  is  therefore  not  to  be  depended  upon. 
The  unusual  letters  also  are  not  distinguished. 
This  edition,  along  with  the  preceding,  formed  the 
basis  of  the  first  edition,  with  the  Masorah,  Tar- 
gums,  and  rabbinical  comments,  printed  by  Bom- 
berg  at  Venice  in  1518,  fob,  under  the  editorship 
of  the  converted  Jew  Felix  del  Prato;  though  the 
"plurimis  collatis  exemplaribus "  of  the  editor 
seems  to  imply  that  MSS.  were  also  used  in  aid. 
This  edition  was  the  first  to  contain  the  Masora 
magna,  and  the  various  readings  of  Ben  Asher 
and  Ben  Naphtali.  On  the  Brescian  text  depended 
also,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  Bomberg's  smaller 
Bibles,  4to,  of  1518,  1521.  From  the  same  text,  or 
from  the  equivalent  text  of  Bomberg's  first  Rab- 
binical Bible,  was,  at  a  subsequent  period,  mainly 
derived  that  of  Seb.  Miinster,  printed  byFroben  at 
Basle,  4to,  1534-35:  which  is  valued,  however,  as 
containing  a  hst  of  various  readings  which  must 
have  been  collected  by  a  Jewish  editor,  and,  in 
part,  from  MSS. 

After  the  Brescian,  the  next  primary  edition  was 
that  contained  in  the  Complutensian  Polyglot, 
published  at  Complutuni  (Alcala)  in  Spain,  at  the 
expense  of  Cardinal  Ximenes,  dated  1514-17,  but 
not  issued  till  1522.  The  whole  work,  6  vols,  fob, 
is  said  to  have  cost  50,000  ducats:  its  original 
price  was  61  ducats,  its  present  value  about  40^. 
The  Hebrew,  Vulgate,  and  Greek  texts  of  the  0.  T. 
(the  latter  with  a  Latin  translation )  appear  in  three 
parallel  columns:  the  Targum  of  Onkelos,  with  a 
Latin  translation,  is  in  two  columns  below.  The 
Hebrew  is  pointed,  but  unaccentuated :  it  was  taken 
from  seven  MSS.,  which  are  still  preserved  in  the 
University  Library  at  Madrid. 

To  this  succeeded  an  edition  which  has  had  more 
influence  than  any  on  the  text  of  later  times  —  the 
Second  Rabbinical  Bible,  printed  by  Bomberg  at 
Venice,  4  vols.  fol.  1525-56.  The  editor  was  the 
learned  Tunisian  Jew,  R.  Jacob  ben  Chaim ;  a  Latin 
translation  of  his  preface  will  be  found  in  Kenni- 
cott's Second  Dissertation,  p.  229  ff.  The  great 
feature  of  his  work  lay  in  the  correction  of  the  text 
by  the  precepts  of  the  Masorah,  in  yihUh  he  wai 
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profoumlly  skilled,  and  on  which,  as  well  as  Dn  the 
iiext  itself,  his  labors  were  eniployetl.  Bori-berg's 
Third  Kabbinical  Bible,  4  vols.  fol.  1547-49,  edited 
by  Adelkind,  was  in  the  main  a  reprint  of  the  pre- 
ceding. Errors  were,  however,  corrected,  and  some 
of  the  rabbinical  commentaries  were  replaced  by 
otners.  The  same  text  substantially  reappeared 
111  the  Kabbinical  Bibles  of  John  de  (Jara,  Venice, 
4  vols.  fol.  15G8,  and  of  Bragadini,  Venice,  4  vols, 
fol.  1617-18;  also  in  the  later  4to  Bibles  of  Bom- 
herg  himself,  1528,  1533,  1544;  and  in  those  of 
11.  Stephens,  Paris,  4to,  153U-44  (so  Opitz  and 
Bleek:  others  represent  this  as  following  the  Bres- 
cian  text);  K.  Stephens,  Paris,  IGmo,  1544-46; 
J ustiniani,  Venice,  4to,  1551, 18mo,  1552,  4to,  1563, 
4to,  1573;  Ve  la  Kouviere,  Geneva,  various  sizes, 
1618;  l)e  (Jara,  Venice,  various  sizes,  1566,  1508, 
1582;  Bragadini,  Venice,  various  sizes,  1614, 1615, 
1619, 1628;  Plantin,  Antwerp,  various  sizes,  1566; 
Hartmann,  Frankfort-on-Oder,  various  sizes,  1595, 
1598;  and  Crato  (Kraft),  Wittemberg,  4to,  1586. 

The  Koyal  or  Antwerp  Polyglot,  printed  by 
Plantin,  8  vols.  fol.  1569-72,  at  the  expense  of 
Phihp  II.  of  Spain,  and  edited  by  Arias  Montanus 
and  others,  took  the  Complutensian  as  the  basis 
of  its  Hebrew  text,  but  compared  this  with  one  of 
Bomberg's,  so  as  to  produce  a  mixture  of  the  two. 
This  text  was  followed  both  in  the  Paris  Polyglot 
of  IjG  Jay,  9  vols.  fol.  1645,  and  in  Walton's  Poly- 
glot, London,  6  vols.  fol.  1657.  The  printing  of 
the  text  in  the  Paris  Polyglot  is  said  to  be  very 
incorrect.  The  same  text  appeared  also  in  Plan- 
tin's  later  Bibles,  with  Latin  translations,  fol. 
1571,  1584;  and  in  various  other  Hebrew-Latin 
Bibles:  Burgos,  fol.  1581 ;  Geneva,  foL  1609,  1618; 
Leyden,  8vo,  1613;  Frankfort-on-Maine  (by  Knoch), 
foL  1681;  Vieinia,  8vo,  1743;  in  the  quadrilin- 
gual  Polyglot  of  Keineccius,  Leipsic,  3  vols.  fol. 
1750-51;  and  also  in  the  same  editor's  earlier  8vo 
Bible,  Leipsic,  1725,  for  which,  however,  he  pro- 
fesses to  have  compared  MSS. 

A  text  compounded  of  several  of  the  preceding 
was  issued  by  the  Leipsic  professor,  Elias  H  utter, 
jt  Hamburg,  fol.  1587 :  it  was  intended  for  stu- 
dents, the  servile  letters  being  distinguished  from 
the  radicals  by  hollow  type.  This  was  repruited 
in  his  uncompleted  Polyglot,  Nuremberg,  fol. 
1591,  and  by  Nissel,  8vo,  1662.  A  special  men- 
tion is  also  due  to  the  labors  of  the  elder  Buxtorf, 
who  carefully  revised  the  text  after  the  Masorah, 
publishing  it  in  8vo  at  Basle,  1611,  and  again, 
after  a  fresh  revision,  in  his  valuable  Rabbinical 
Bible,  Basle,  2  vols.  fol.  1618-19.  This  text  was 
also  reprinted  at  Amsterdam,  8vo,  1639,  by  R.  Ma- 
nasseh  ben  Israel,  who  had  previously  issued,  in 
1631,  1635.  a  text  of  his  own  with  arbitrary  gram- 
matical alterations. 

Neither  the  text  of  Hutter  nor  that  of  Buxtorf 
was  without  its  permanent  influence;  but  the  He- 
brew Bible  which  became  the  standard  to  subse- 
quent generations  was  that  of  Joseph  Athias,  a 
learned  rabbi  and  printer  at  Amsterdam.  His  text 
was  based  on  a  comparison  of  the  previous  editions 
with  two  MSS. ;  one  bearing  date  1299 ;  the  other 
a  Spanish  MS.,  boasting  an  antiquity  of  900  years. 
It  appeared  at  Amsterdam,  2  vols.  8vo,  1661,  with 
&  preface  by  Leusden,  professor  at  Utrecht;  and 
again,  revised  afresh,  in  1667.  These  Bibles  were 
much  prized  for  their  beauty  and  correctness;  and 
ft  gold  chain  and  medal  were  conferred  on  Athias. 
to  token  of  their  appreciation  of  them,  by  the 
states  General  of  Holland.    The  progeny  of  the 
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text  of  Athias  was  as  follows:  (a.)  That  of  Clo- 
dius,  Frankfort-on-Maine,  8vo,  1677,  reprinted 
with  alterations,  8vo,  1692,  4to,  1716.  (/a)  That 
of  Jablonsky,  Berlin,  large  8vo  or  4to,  1699  j 
reprinted,  but  less  correctly,  12rao,  1712.  Jablon- 
sky collated  all  the  cardinal  editions,  together  with 
several  MSS.,  and  bestowed  particular  care  on 
the  vowel-points  and  accents,  (c.)  That  of  Van 
der  Hooght,  Amsterdam  and  Utrecht,  2  vols.  Svo, 
1705.  This  edition,  of  good  reputation  for  its 
accuracy,  but  above  all  for  the  beauty  and  distinct- 
ness of  its  type,  deserves  special  attention,  as  con- 
stituting our  present  lexfus  recephis.  The  text 
was  chiefly  formed  on  that  of  Athias:  no  MSS. 
were  used  for  it,  but  it  has  a  collection  of  varioiu 
readings  from  printed  editions  at  the  end.  The 
Masoretic  readings  are  in  the  margin,  {d.)  That 
of  Opitz,  Kiel,  4to,  1709,  very  accurate:  the  text 
of  Athias  was  corrected  by  comparing  seventeen 
printed  editions  and  some  MSS.  (e.)  That  of 
J.  H.  Michaelis,  Halle,  Svo  and  4to,  1720.  It  was 
based  on  Jablonsky :  twenty-four  editions  and  five 
Erfurt  MSS.  were  collated  for  it,  but,  as  has  been 
found,  not  thoroughly.  Still  the  edition  is  much 
esteemed,  partly  for  its  correctness,  and  partly  foi 
its  notes  and  parallel  references.  Davidson  pro- 
nounces it  superior  to  Van  der  Hooghfs  in  every 
respect  except  legibility  and  beauty  of  type. 

These  editions  show  that  on  the  whole  the  text 
was  by  this  time  firmly  and  permanently  estab- 
lished. "We  may  well  regard  it  as  a  providential 
circumstance  that,  having  been  early  conformed  by 
Ben  Chaini  to  the  Masorah,  the  printed  text  should 
in  the  course  of  the  next  two  hundred  years  have 
acquired  in  this  its  Masoretic  form,  a  sacrednesa 
which  the  subsequent  labors  of  a  more  extended 
criticism  could  not  venture  to  contemn.  Whatever 
errors,  and  those  by  no  means  unimportant,  such 
wider  criticism  may  lead  us  to  detect  in  it,  the 
grounds  of  the  corrections  which  even  the  most 
cautious  critics  would  adopt  are  often  too  precarious 
to  enable  us,  in  departing  from  the  ]\Iasoretic,  to 
obtain  any  other  satisfactory  standard;  while  in 
practice  the  mischief  that  would  have  ensued  from 
the  introduction  into  the  text  of  the  emendations 
of  Houbigant  and  the  critics  of  his  school  would 
have  been  the  occasion  of  incalculable  and  irrep- 
arable harm.  From  all  such  it  has  been  happily 
preserved  free;  and  while  we  are  far  from  deeming 
its  authority  absolute,  we  yet  value  it,  because  all 
experience  has  taught  us  that,  in  seeking  to  re- 
model it,  we  should  be  introducing  into  it  worse 
imperfections  than  those  which  we  desire  to  remove, 
while  we  should  lose  that  which  is,  after  all,  no  light 
advantage,  a  definite  textual  standard  universally 
accepted  by  Christians  and  Jews  alike.  So  essen- 
tially different  is  the  treatment  demanded  by  tlie 
text  of  the  Old  Test>.Jent  and  by  that  of  the  New. 

The  modern  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  now 
in  use  are  all  based  on  Van  der  Hooght.  The 
earliest  of  these  was  that  of  Simonis,  Halle,  1752, 
and  more  correctly  1767 ;  reprinted  1822,  1828.  In 
England  the  most  popular  edition  is  the  sterling 
one  by  Judah  D'AUeniand,  8vo,  of  high  repute  for 
correctness:  there  is  also  the  pocket  edition  of 
Bagster,  on  which  the  same  editor  was  employed. 
In  Germany  there  are  the  8vo  edition  of  Hahn; 
the  12mo  edition,  based  on  the  last,  with  preface  by 
Rosenmiiller  (said  by  Keil  to  contain  some  conjec- 
tura\  alterations  of  the  text  by  Landschreibei )  j 
and  the  Svo  edition  of  Theile. 

4.   Critical  Labors  and  Apparatus.  —  The  tOMr 
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tory  of  the  ciiticisni  of  the  text  has  already  been  ! 
brought  down  to  the  period  of  the  labors  of  the 
Masorets  and  their  ininicdiate  succcssorH.  It  nuist 
be  here  resumed.  In  the  early  part  of  the  13th 
century,  K.  Meir  Levita,  a  native  of  liurgos  and 
inhabitant  of  Toledo,  known  by  abbreviation  as 
Haramah,  by  patronymic  as  'iodrosiiis,  wrote  a 
critical  work  on  the  I'entateuch  called  The  Book 
of  the  Masorah  tlie  Iledye  of  the  J^iw,  in  which  he 
endeavored,  by  a  collation  of  MSS.,  to  ascertain  the 
true  reading  in  various  passages.  This  work  was 
of  high  repute  among  the  Jews,  though  it  long 
remained  in  manuscript:  it  was  eventually  printed 
at  Florence  in  1750;  again,  incorrectly,  at  Berlin, 
1761.  At  a  later  period  K.  Menahem  de  Lonzano 
collated  ten  MSS.,  chiefly  Spanish,  some  of  them 
five  or  six  centuries  old,  with  liomberg's  4to  Bible 
of  15'14.     The  results  were   given   in   the  work 

rrTin  **"1S,  "Light  of  the  Law,"  printed  in  the 

n*n^  •*ntt7,  Venice,  1618,  afterwards  by  itself, 
but  less  accurately,  Amsterdam,  1G59.  They  relate 
only  to  the  Pentateuch.  A  more  important  work 
was  that  of  K.  Solomon  ISorzi  of  Mantua,  in  the 

17th  century,  V"^^  "llID,  » Kepairer  of  the 
Breach : "  a  copious  critical  commentary  on  the 
whole  of  the  0.  T.,  drawn  up  with  the  aid  of  MSS. 
and  editions,  of  the  ftLasorah,  'i  almud,  and  all  other 
Jewish  resources  within  his  reach.  In  the  Penta- 
teuch he  relied  much  on  Todrosius:  with  R.  Me 
nahem  he  had  had  personal  intercourse.  His  work 
was  first  printed,  lit?  years  after  its  completion,  by 
a  rich  Jewish  physician,  Raphael  Chaim,  Mantua, 

4  vols.  4to,  1742,  under  the  title  ^W  nilDD  : 
the  emendations  on  Proverbs  and  Job  alone  had 
appeared  in  the  margin  of  a  Mantuan  edition  of 
those  books  in  1725.  The  whole  was  reprinted  in 
a  Vienna  O.  T.,  4to,  1813-16. 

Meanwhile  various  causes,  such  as  the  contro- 
versies awakened  by  the  Samaritan  text  of  the 
Pentateuch,  and  the  advances  which  had  been 
made  in  N.  T.  criticism,  had  contributed  to  direct 
the  attention  of  Christian  scholars  to  the  impor- 
tance of  a  more  extended  criticism  of  the  Hebrew 
text  of  the  0.  T.  In  1745  the  expectations  of  the 
public  were  raised  by  the  Prole(/omenn  of  Houbi- 
gant,  of  the  Oratory  at  Paris;  and  in  1753  his 
edition  appeared,  splendidly  printed,  in  4  vols.  fol. 
The  text  was  that  of  Van  der  Hooght,  divested  of 
points,  and  of  every  vestige  of  the  Masorah,  which 
iloubigant,  though  he  used  it,  rated  at  a  very  low 
value.  In  the  notes  copious  emendations  were  in- 
troduced. They  were  derived  —  {a)  from  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch,  which  Iloubigant  preferred 
in  many  respects  to  the  Jewish;  {b)  from  twelve 
Hebrew  MSS.,  which,  however,  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  regularly  collated,  their  readings  being 
chiefly  given  in  those  passages  where  they  supported 
the  editor's  emendations;  (c)  from  the  Septuagint 
and  other  ancient  versions;  and  {(1)  from  an  ex- 
tensive appliance  of  critical  conjecture.  An  ac- 
companying Latin  translation  embodied  all  the 
emendations  adopted.  The  notes  were  reprinted 
at  Frankfort-on-Maine,  2  vols.  4to,  1777:  they 
3onstitute  the  cream  of  the  original  volumes,  the 
splendor  of  which  was  disproportionate  to  their 
value,  as  they  contained  no  materials  besides  those 
on  which  the  editor  directly  rested.  The  whole 
work  was  indeed  too  ambitious:  its  canons  of  crit- 
icuRTi  were  thoroughly  unsound,  and  its  ventures 
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raah.  Yet  its  merits  were  also  considerable:  and 
the  newness  of  the  path  which  Iloubigant  wai 
essaying  may  be  pleaded  in  extenuation  of  ita 
faults.  It  effectually  broke  the  Masoretic  coat  ot 
ice  wherewith  the  Hebrew  text  had  been  incrusted ; 
but  it  afforded  also  a  severe  warning  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  finding  any  sure  standing-ground  beneath 
In  the  same  year,  1753,  appeared  at  Oxford 
Kennicott's  first  Dissertation  on  the  state  of  the 
Printed  Text:  the  second  followed  in  1759.  The 
result  of  these  and  of  the  author's  subsequent 
annual  reports  was  j»  subscription  of  nearly  jeiO,000 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  collation  of  Hebrew 
SISS.  throughout  Europe,  which  was  performed 
from  1700  to  1769,  partly  by  Kennicott  himself, 
but  chiefly,  under  his  direction,  by  Professor  Bruna 
of  Helmstadt  and  others.  The  coUation  extended 
in  all  to  581  Jewish  and  16  Samaritan  MSS.,  and 
40  printed  editions,  Jewish  works,  etc. ;  of  which, 
however,  only  about  half  were  collated  throughout, 
the  rest  in  select  passages.  The  fruits  appeared  at 
Oxford  in  2  vols.  fol.  1776-80:  the  text  is  Van 
der  Hooght's,  unpointed ;  the  various  readings  are 
given  below;  comparisons  are  also  made  of  the 
Jewish  and  Samaritan  texts  of  the  Pentiteuch, 
and  of  the  parallel  passages  in  Samuel  and  Chron- 
icles, etc.  They  much  disappointed  the  expecta- 
tions that  had  been  raised.  It  was  found  that  a 
very  large  part  of  the  various  readings  had  refer- 
ence simply  to  the  omission  or  insertion  of  the 
matres  Uclionis ;  while  of  the  rest  many  obviously 
represented  no  more  than  the  mistakes  of  separate 
transcribers.  Happily  for  the  permanent  interests 
of  criticism  this  had  not  been  anticipated.  Kenni- 
cott's own  weakness  of  judgment  may  also  have 
made  him  less  aware  of  the  smallness  of  the  imme- 
diate results  to  follow  from  his  persevering  toil; 
and  thus  a  Herculean  task,  which  in  the  present 
state  of  critical  knowledge  could  scarcely  be  under- 
taken, was  providentially,  once  for  all,  performed 
with  a  thoroughness  for  which,  to  the  end  of  time, 
we  may  well  be  thankful. 

The  labors  of  Kennicott  were  supplemented  by 
those  of  De  Rossi,  professor  at  Parma.  His  plaa 
differed  materially  from  Kennicott's:  he  confined 
himself  to  a  specification  of  the  various  readings  in 
select  passages ;  but  for  these  he  supplied  also  the 
critical  evidence  to  be  obtained  from  the  ancient 
versions,  and  from  all  the  various  Jewish  authori- 
ties. In  regard  of  manuscript  resources,  he  col- 
lected in  his  own  library  1,031  MSS.,  more  than 
Kennicott  had  collated  in  all  Europe;  of  these  he 
collated  617,  some  being  those  which  Kennicott 
had  collated  before:  he  collated  also  1 34  extraneous 
MSS.  that  had  escaped  Kennicott's  fellow-laborers; 
and  he  recapitulated  Kennicott's  own  various  read- 
ings. The  readings  of  the  various  printed  editions 
were  also  well  examined.  Thus,  for  the  passages 
on  which  it  treats,  the  evidence  in  De  Rossi's  work 
may  be  regarded  as  almost  complete.  It  does  not 
contain  the  text.  It  was  published  at  Parma,  -i 
vols.  4to,  1784-88 :  an  additional  volume  appearea 
in  1798. 

A  small  Bible,  with  the  text  of  Reineccius,  and 
a  selection  of  the  more  important  readings  of 
Kennicott  and  De  Rossi,  was  issued  by  DLderlein 
and  Meisner  at  Leipsic,  8vo,  1793.  It  is  printed 
(except  some  copies)  on  bad  paper,  and  is  reputea 
very  incorrect.  A  better  critical  exlition  is  that  of 
Jahn,  Vienna,  4  vols.  8vo,  1806.  The  text  is  Vas 
der  Hooght's,  corrected  in  nine  or  ten  places :  tJw 
more  important  various  readings   are   subjoined. 
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ivith  the  authorities,  and  full  information  is  given. 
But,  with  iryudicious  peculiarity,  the  books  are 
arranged  in  a  new  order;  those  of  Chronicles  are 
split  up  into  fragments,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
parison with  the  parallel  books;  and  only  the 
principal  accents  are  retained. 

The  first  attempt  to  turn  the  new  critical  colla- 
tions to  public  account  was  made  by  Boothroyd, 
in  his  unpointed  Bible,  with  various  readings  and 
Knghsh  notes,  Pontefract,  4to,  1810-16,  at  a  time 
when  Houbigant's  principles  were  still  in  the  as- 
cendant. This  was  followed  in  1821  by  Haniil- 
t-jn's  Codex  Criticus,  modeled  on  the  plan  of  the 
X.  T.  of  Griesbach,  which  is,  however,  hardly 
adapted  to  the  ().  T.,  in  the  criticism  of  the  text 
of  which  diplomatic  evidence  is  of  so  much  less 
weight  than  in  the  case  of  the  N.  T.  The  most 
important  contribution  towards  the  formation  of  a 
i-evised  *.  rt  that  has  yet  appeared  is  unquestionably 
Dr.  Dr  idson's  I/ebrew  Text  of  the  0.  T.,  revised 
from  criticcd  Sources,  1855.  It  presents  a  con- 
venient epitome  of  the  more  important  various 
readings  of  the  MSS.  and  of  the  Masorah,  with 
the  authorities  for  them ;  and  in  the  emendations 
of  the  text  which  he  sanctions,  when  there  is  any 
Jewish  authority  for  the  emendation,  he  shows  on 
the  whole  a  fair  judgment.  But  he  ventures  on 
few  emendations  for  which  there  is  no  direct 
Jewish  authority,  and  seems  to  have  practically 
fallen  into  the  error  of  disparaging  the  critical  aid 
to  be  derived  from  the  ancient  versions,  as  much 
as  it  had  by  the  critics  of  the  last  century  been 
unduly  exalted. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  little  has  yet  been 
done  for  the  systematic  criticism  of  the  Hebrew 
text  from  the  ancient  versions,  in  comparison  of 
what  might  be  accomplished.  AVe  have  even  yet 
to  learn  what  critical  treasures  those  versions  really 
contain.  They  have,  of  course,  at  the  cost  of 
much  private  labor,  been  freely  used  by  individual 
Bcholarr?,  but  the  texts  implied  in  them  have  never 
yet  been  fairly  exhibited  or  analyzed,  so  as  to 
enable  the  literary  world  generally  to  form  any  just 
estimate  of  their  real  value.  'J'he  readings  involved 
in  their  renderings  are  in  Houbigant's  volumes 
only  adduced  when  they  support  the  emendations 
which  he  desired  to  advance.  By  De  Rossi  they 
are  treated  merely  as  sul)sidiary  to  the  MSS.,  and 
are  therefore  only  adduced  for  the  passages  to 
which  his  manuscript  collations  refer.  Nor  have 
Boothroyd's  or  Davidson's  treatment  of  them  any 
pretensions  whatever  to  completeness.  Should  it 
be  alleged  that  they  have  given  all  the  important 
version-readings,  it  may  be  at  once  replied  that 
such  is  not  the  case,  nor  indeed  does  it  seem  pos- 
sible to  decide  prima  fade  of  any  version-reading 
whether  it  be  important  or  not:  many  have  doubt- 
less been  passed  over  again  and  again  as  unim- 
portant, which  yet  either  are  genuine  readings  or 
contain  the  elements  of  them.  Were  the  whole 
of  the  Septuagint  variations  from  the  Hebrew  text 
lucidly  exhibited  in  Hebrew,  they  would  in  all 
probability  serve  to  suggest  the  true  reading  in 
many  passages  in  which  it  has  not  yet  been  recov- 
ered; and  no  better  service  could  be  rendered  to 
the  cause  of  textual  criticism  by  any  scholar  who 
would  undertake  the  labor.  Skill,  scholarship,  and 
patience  would  be  required  in  deciphering  many 
of  the  Hebrew  readings  which  the  Septuagint 
represents,  and  in  cases  of  uncertainty  that  un- 
certainty should  be  noted.  For  the  cooks  of 
Samuel  the  task  has  been  grappled  with,  appar- 
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ently  with  care,  by  Thenius  in  the  Exerjetitcke* 
Havdbuch ;  but  the  readings  are  not  conveniently 
exhibited,  being  given  partly  in  the  body  of  iat 
commentary,  partly  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  For 
the  Psalms  we  have  Beinke's  Kurze  Zusnmmen- 
stellung  aller  Abweic/mnf/en  vom  heb.  Texie  in  der 
Ps.  ubersetzunr/  der  LXX.  und  Vulff.,  etc. ;  but  the 
criticism  of  the  Hebrew  text  was  not  the  author's 
direct  object. 

It  might  be  well,  too,  if  along  with  the  version- 
readings  were  collected  together  all,  or  at  least  all 
the  more  important,  conjectural  emendations  of  the 
Hebrew  text  proposed  by  various  scholar  during 
the  last  hundred  years,  which  at  present  lie  buried 
in  their  several  commentaries  and  other  publica- 
tions. For  of  these,  also,  it  is  only  when  they  are 
so  exhibited  as  to  invite  an  extensive  nnd  simul- 
taneous criticism  that  any  true  general  estimate 
will  be  formed  of  their  worth,  or  that  the  pearlg 
among  them,  whether  few  or  many,  will  become 
of  any  general  service.  That  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  them  will  be  found  beside  the  mark  we 
may  at  once  admit;  but  obscurity,  or  an  unpopular 
name,  or  othei*  cause,  has  probably  withheld  atten- 
tion from  many  suggestions  of  real  value. 

5.  Principles  of  Criticism.  —  The  method  of 
procedure  required  in  the  criticism  of  the  0.  T.  is 
widely  diflTerent  from  that  practiced  in  the  criticism 
of  the  N.  T.  Our  0.  T.  textus  receptus  is  a  far 
more  faithful  representation  of  the  genuine  Scrip- 
ture, .nor  could  we  on  any  account  afford  to  part 
with  it;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  means  of  de- 
tecting and  correcting  the  errors  contained  in  it  are 
more  precarious,  the  results  are  more  uncertain, 
and  the  ratio  borne  by  the  value  of  the  diplomatic 
evidence  of  MSS.  to  that  of  a  good  critical  judg- 
ment and  sagacity  is  greatly  diminished. 

It  is  indeed  to  the  direct  testimony  of  the  MSS. 
that,  in  endeavoring  to  establish  the  true  text,  we 
must  first  have  recourse.  Against  the  general  con- 
sent of  the  INISS.  a  reading  of  the  textus  receptus, 
merely  as  such,  can  have  no  weight.  Where  the 
MSS.  disagree,  it  has  been  laid  down  as  a  canon 
that  r\'e  ought  not  to  let  the  mere  numerical  ma- 
jority preponderate,  but  should  examine  what  is 
tlie  reading  of  the  earliest  and  best.  This  is  no 
doubt  theoretically  correct,  but  it  has  not  been 
generally  carried  out:  nor,  while  so  much  remains 
to  be  done  for  the  ancient  versions,  must  we  clamor 
too  loudly  for  the  expenditure,  in  the  sifting  ot 
MSS.,  of  the  immense  labor  which  the  task  would 
involve;  for  internal  evidence  can  alone  decids 
which  MSS.  are  entitled  to  greatest  authority,  and 
the  researches  of  any  single  critic  into  tlieir  rela- 
tive value  could  not  be  relied  on  till  checked  by 
the  corresponding  researches  of  others,  and  in 
such  researches  few  competent  persons  are  likely 
to  engage.  While,  however,  we  content  ourselves 
with  judging  of  the  testimony  of  the  MSS.  to  any 
particular  reading  by  the  number  sanctioning  that 
reading,  we  must  remember  to  estimate  not  the 
absolute  number,  but  the  relative  number  to  the 
whole  number  of  MSS.  collated  for  that  passage. 
The  circumstance  that  only  half  of  Kennicott's 
MSS.,  and  none  of  De  Kossi's,  were  collated 
throughout,  as  also  that  the  number  of  MSS 
greatly  varies  for  different  books  of  the  0.  T., 
makes  attention  to  this  important.  Davidson,  in 
his  Revision  of  the  Ileb.  Text,  has  gone  by  the 
absolute  number,  which  he  should  only  have  done 
when  that  number  was  very  small. 

The  MSS.  lead  us  for  the  most  part  only  to  oni 
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first  sure  standing-ground,  the  Masoretic  text;  in 
other  words,  to  the  average  written  text  of  a  jieriod 
later  by  a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  years  tlian 
the  latest  book  of  the  0.  T.  It  is  possible,  how- 
ever, that  in  particular  MSS.  pre-IMasoretic  read- 
ings may  be  incidentally  preserved.  Hence  isolated 
MS.  readings  may  serve  to  confirm  those  of  the 
ancient  versions. 

In  ascending  upwards  froni  the  ISfasoretic  text, 
our  first  critical  materials  aie  the  Masoretic  Iveris, 
valuable  as  witnesses  to  the  preservation  of  many 
authentic  readings,  but  on  which  it  is  impossible  to 
place  any  degree  of  reliance,  because  we  can  never 
be  certain,  in  particular  ijistances,  that  they  repre- 
sent more  than  mere  unauthorized  conjectures.  A 
Keri  therefore  is  not  to  be  received  in  preference  to 
a  Chethib  unless  confirmed  by  other  suflScient  evi- 
dence, external  or  internal;  and  in  reference  to  the 
Keris  let  the  rule  be  borne  in  mind,  "  Proclivi 
Bcriptioni  praestat  ardua,"  many  of  them  being  but 
arbitrary  softenings  down  of  difficult  readings  in 
the  genuine  text.  It  is  furthermore  to  be  observed, 
that  when  the  reading  of  any  number  of  MSS. 
agrees,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  with  a  INIasoretic 
Keri,  the  existence  of  such  a  Keri  may  be  a  dam- 
age rather  than  otherwise  to  the  weight  of  the 
testimony  of  those  MSS.,  for  it  may  itself  be  the 
untrustworthy  source  whence  their  reading  orig- 
inated. 

The  express  assertions  of  the  Masorah,  as  also 
of  the  Targum,  respecting  the  true  reading  in 
particular  passages,  are  of  course  important:  they 
indicate  the  views  entertained  by  the  Jews  at  a 
period  prior  to  that  at  which  our  oldest  MSS.  were 
made. 

From  these  we  ascend  to  the  version  of  Jerome, 
the  most  thoroughly  trustworthy  authority  on  which 
we  have  to  rely  in  our  endeavors  to  amend  the 
Masoretic  text.  Dependent  as  Jerome  was,  for  his 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  text  and  everything  re- 
specting it,  on  the  Palestinian  Jews,  and  accurate 
as  are  his  renderings,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  a  Hebrew  reading  which  can  be  shown  to 
have  been  received  by  Jerome,  should,  if  sanctioned 
or  countenanced  by  the  Targum,  be  so  far  preferred 
to  one  upheld  by  the  united  testimony  of  all  MSS. 
whatever.  And  in  general  we  may  definitely  make 
out  the  reading  which  Jerome  i'ollowed.  There 
are,  no  doubt,  exceptions.  Few  would  think  of 
placing  much  reliance  on  any  translation  as  to  the 

presence  or  absence  of  a  simple  1  copular  in  the 
original  text.  Again  in  Psalm  cxliv.  2,  where 
the  authority  of  Jerome  and  of  other  translators 

is  alleged  for  the  reading  D'^tt^,  *' peoples,"  while 

the  great  majority  of  MSS.  give  *^T2'^y  "  my  peo- 
ple," we  cannot  be  certain  that  he  did  not  really 
read  ^I^V,  regarding  it,  although  wrongly,  as  an 
apocopated  plural.  Hence  the  precaution  neces- 
sary in  bringing  the  evidence  of  a  version  to  bear 
upon  the  text:  when  used  with  such  precaution, 
the  version  of  Jerome  will  be  found  of  the  very 
greatest  service. 

Of  the  other  versions,  although  more  ancient, 
none  can  on  the  whole  be  reckoned,  in  a  critical 
point  of  view,  so  valuable  as  his.  Of  the  Greek 
versions  of  Aqiiila,  Synmiachus,  and  Theodotion, 
we  possess  but  mere  fragments.  The  Syriac  bears 
the  impress  of  having  been  made  too  much  under 
Ibe  influeace  of  the  Septuagint.     The  Targums  are 
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too  often  paraphrastic.  For  a  detailed  account  of 
them  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  various  articlM 
[Veusions,  etc.].  Still  they  all  furnish  most  im- 
j)ortant  material  for  the  correction  of  the  Masoretic 
text;  and  their  cumulative  evidence,  when  they  all 
concur  in  a  reading  different  to  that  which  it  con- 
tains, is  very  strong. 

The  Septuagint  itself,  venerable  for  its  antiquity 
but  on  various  accounts  untrustworthy  in  the  read- 
ings which  it  represents,  must  be  trej^ted  for  crit- 
ical purposes  in  the  same  way  as  the  Masoretic 
Keris.  It  doubtless  contains  many  authentic 
readings  of  the  Hebrew  text  not  oihor;^  isc  preserved 
to  us;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  presence  of  anj 
Hebrew  reading  in  it  can  pass  for  little,  unless  it 
can  be  independently  shown  to  be  probable  thai 
that  reading  is  the  true  one.  It  may,  however, 
suggest  the  true  reading,  and  it  may  confirm  it 
where  supported  by  other  considerations.  Such, 
for  example,  is  the  case  with  the  almost  certain 

correction  of  *JHnn,  "  shall  keep  holyday  to  thee," 

for  "Hlinn,  "  thou  shalt  restrain,"  in  Psalm  Ixxvl. 
10.  In  the  opposite  direction  of  confirming  a 
Masoretic  reading  against  VAhich  later  testimonies 
militate,  the  authority  of  the  Septuagint,  on  ac- 
count of  its  age,  necessarily  stands  high. 

Siniilar  remarks  would,  a  jn-hn-i,  seem  to  apply 
to  the  critical  use  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch :  it 
is,  however,  doubtful  whether  that  document  be  of 
any  real  additional  value. 

In  the  case  of  the  0.  T.,  unlike  that  of  the  N.  T., 
another  source  of  emendations  is  generally  allowed, 
namely,  critical  conjecture.  Had  we  any  reason  for 
believing  that,  at  the  date  of  the  first  translation 
of  the  O.  T.  into  Greek,  the  Hebrew  text  had  been 
preserved  immaculate,  we  might  well  abstain  from 
venturing  on  any  emendations  for  which  no  direct 
external  warrant  could  be  found ;  but  the  Septua- 
gint version  is  nearly  two  centuries  younger  than 
the  latest  book  of  the  0.  T. ;  and  as  the  history  of 
the  Hebrew  text  seems  to  show  that  the  care  with 
which  its  purity  has  been  guarded  has  been  contin- 
ually on  the  increase,  so  we  must  infer  that  it  ia 
just  in  the  earliest  periods  tliat  the  few  corruptions 
which  it  has  sustained  would  be  most  likely  to 
accrue.  Few  enough  they  maybe;  but,  if  analogy 
may  be  trusted,  they  cannot  be  altogether  imagi- 
nary. And  thus  arises  the  necessity  of  admitting, 
besides  the  emendations  suggested  by  the  MSS. 
and  versions,  those  also  which  originate  in  the  sim- 
ple skill  and  honest  ingenuity  of  the  critic;  of 
whom,  however,  while  according  him  this  license, 
we  demand  in  return  that  he  shall  bear  in  mind 
the  sole  legitimate  object  of  his  investigations,  and 
that  he  shall  not  obtrude  upo)i  us  any  conjectural 
reading,  the  genuineness  of  which  he  cannot  fairly 
establish  by  circumstantial  evidence,  ^^'hat  that 
circumstantial  evidence  shall  be  it  is  impossible  to 
define  beforehand :  it  is  enough  that  it  be  such  as 
shall,  when  produced,  bring  some  conviction  to  » 
reasonii;g  mind. 

There  are  cases  in  which  the  Septuagint  will  sup- 
ply an  indirect  warrant  for  the  reception  of  a 
reading  which  it  nevertheless  does  not  directly  sanc- 
tion: thus  in  Ez.   xli.  11,  where  the  present  text 

has  the  meaningless  word  Dlp^,  "place,"    while 

the  Septuagint  inappropriately  reads  TlS^, 
"  light,"  there  arises  a  strong  presumption  that  botb 
readings  are  equally  corruptions  of  ~'1p^,  "foOB* 
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lain,"  refeiring  to  a  water-gallery  running  along 
^e  walls  of  the  Temple  exactly  in  the  position  de- 
3cribed  in  the  lalmud.  An  indirect  testimony  of 
this  kind  may  be  even  more  conclusive  than  a 
direct  testimony,  inasmuch  as  no  suspicion  of 
design  can  attach  to  it.  In  Is.  ix.  3,  where  the 
text,    as   emended     by   Professor   Selwyn   in   his 

Hoi-cB  ihbraiom,  runs  nb"T:in  b^'HH  n*»n"in 

nriDti^n,  «*  Thou  hast  multiplied  the  gladness, 
thau  hast  increased  the  joy,"  one  confirmation  of 
the  correctness  of  the   proposed   reading   is  well 

traced  by  him  in  the  circumstance  of  the  final  7 
ol  tho  second  and  the  initial  H  of  the  third  word 

(urnish  the  H  V,  "  to  it,"  implied  in  the  &  of  the 
Septuagint,  and  according  with  the  assumed  femi- 
nine noun  rr^^in,  T^  TT\i7<TT0Vf  or  with 
iT'inn  or  n^'Hn^  which  was  substituted  for 
it  (see  this  fully  brought  out,  Ilor.  Iltb.  pp. 
32  flF.). 

It  is  frequently  held  that  much  may  be  drawn 
from  parallel  passages  towards  the  correction  of 
portions  of  the  Hebrew  text;  and  it  may  well  be 
allowed  that  in  the  historical  books,  and  especially 
in  catalogues,  etc.,  the  texts  of  two  parallel  passages 
throw  considerable  light  the  one  upon  the  other. 
Kennicott  commenced  his  critical  dissertations  by 
a  detailed  comparison  of  the  text  of  1  Chr.  xi. 
with  that  of  2  Sam.  v.,  xxiii.;  and  the  comparison 
brought  to  light  some  corruptions  which  cannot  be 
gainsaid.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  poetical  and 
prophetical  books,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  the 
whole  of  the  O.  T.,  critical  reliance  on  the  texts  of 
parallel  pass;iges  is  attended  with  much  danger.  It 
was  the  jiractice  of  the  Hebrew  writers,  in  revising 
former  productions,  or  in  borrowing  the  language 
to  which  others  had  given  utterance,  to  make  com- 
paratively minute  alterations,  which  seem  at  first 
sight  to  be  due  to  mere  carelessness,  but  which 
nevertheless,  when  exhibited  together,  cannot  well 
be  attributed  to  aught  but  design.  We  have  a 
jtriking  instance  of  this  in  the  two  recensions  of 
the  same  hymn  (both  probably  Davidic)  in  Ps. 
xviii.  and  2  Sam.  xxii.  Again,  Ps.  Ixxxvi.  1\  is 
imitated  from  Ps.   liv.  3,  with  the  alteration  of 

D^"1T,  "  sti-angers,"  into  D'^Tf,  "  proud."  A 
headlong  critic  would  naturally  assimilate  the  two 
passages,  yet  the  general  purport  of  the  two  psalms 
makes  it  probable  that  each  word  is  correct  in  its 
own  place.  Similarly  Jer.  xlviii.  45,  is  derived 
from  Num.  xxi.  28,  xxiv.  17;  the  alterations 
throughout  are  curious,  but  especially  at  the  end, 

where  for  nii7"*'3n'bD  "Ip^pi,  '^and  destroy 

ell  the  children  of  Sheth,"  we  have   "'Sa    TplpT 

*1SIi7,  "  and  the  crown  of  the  head  of  the  children 
^tumult;"  yet  no  suspicion  legitimately  attaches 
bo  the  text  of  either  passage.  From  such  instances, 
the  caution  needful  in  making  use  of  panillels  will 
be  at  once  evident. 

The  comparative  purity  of  the  Hebrew  text  is 
orobably  different  in  different  parts  of  the  O.  T.  In 
the  revision  of  Dr.  Davidson,  who  has  generally  re- 
itrictetl  himself  to  the  admission  of  corrections 
irarranted  by  MS.,  Masoretic,  or  Talmudic  author- 
ity, those  in  the  book  of  Genesis  do  not  exceed  11; 
these  in  the  Psalms  are  proportionately  three  times 
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as  numerous:  those  in  the  historical  books  and  the 
Prophets  are  proportionately  more  numerous  than 
those  in  the  Psalms.  When  our  criticism  takes  a 
wider  range,  it  is  especially  in  the  less  familiar 
parts  of  Scripture  that  the  indications  of  corruption 
present  themselves  before  us.  In  some  of  these 
the  Septuagint  version  has  been  made  to  render  im- 
portant service ;  in  the  genealogies,  the  errors  which 
have  been  insisted  on  are  for  the  most  part  found  in 
the  Septuagint  as  well  as  in  the  Hebrew,  and  arc 
therefore  of  older  date  than  the  execution  of  the 
Septuagint.  It  has  been  maintained  by  Keil,  and 
perhaps  with  truth  {Apol.  Versuch  iiber  die  Biichi'^ 
der  Clironik,  pp.  185,  2D5),  that  many  of  these  are 
older  than  the  sacred  books  themselves,  and  had 
crept  into  the  documents  which  the  authors  incor- 
porated, as  they  found  them,  into  those  books.  Thi« 
remark  will  not,  however,  apply  to  all ;  nor,  as  we 
have  already  observed,  is  there  any  ground  for  sup- 
posing that  the  period  immediately  succeeding  the 
production  of  the  last  of  the  canonical  writings  was 
one  during  which  those  writings  would  be  preserved 
perfectly  immaculate.  If  Lord  A.  Ilervey  be  right 
in  his  rectification  of  the  genealogy  in  1  Chr.  iii. 
19  ff.  {On  the  Geneal.  pp.  98-110),  the  interpo- 
lation at  the  beginning  of  ver.  22  must  be  due  to 
some  transcriber  of  the  book  of  Chronicles;  and  a 
like  observation  will  apply  to  the  present  text  of 
1  Chr.  ii.  G,  respecting  which  see  Thrupp's  IntrocL 
to  the  Psalms,  ii.  98,  note. 

In  all  emendations  of  the  text,  whether  made 
with  the  aid  of  the  critical  materials  which  we 
possess,  or  by  critical  conjecture,  it  is  essential  that 
the  proposed  reading  be  one  from  which  the  exist- 
ing reading  may  have  been  derived ;  hence  the  ne- 
cessity of  attention  to  the  means  by  which  corrup- 
tions were  introduced  into  the  text.  One  letter  was 
accidentally  exchanged  by  a  transcriber  for  another: 

thus  in  Is.  xxiv.  15,  D'^ISH  may  perhaps  be  a  cor 

ruption  for  D'^'^S^  (so  Lowth).      In  the  square 

alphabet  the  letters  T  and  *1,  1  and  ^,  were 
especially  liable  to  be  confused;  there  were  also 
similarities  between  particular  letters  in  the  older 
alphabet.  Words,  or  parts  of  words,  were  repeated 
(cf.  the  Talmudic  detections  of  this,  supra;  similar 
is  the  mistake  of  "  so  no  now  "  for  "  so  now  "  in  a 
modern  English  Bible);  or  they  were  dropped,  and 
this  especially  when  they  ended  like  those  that  pre- 
ceded, e.  g.  bSV  after  bsittU:?  (l  Chr.  vi.  13).  A 
whole  passage  seems  to  have  dropped  out  from  the 
same  cause  in  1  Chr.  xi.  13  (cf.  Kennicott,  Diss.  i. 
128  ff.).  Occasionally  a  letter  may  have  trav- 
elled from  one  word,  or  a  word  from  one  verse,  to 

another;  hence  in  Hos.  vi.  5,  "TlS  "f''rODtt7ai 
has  been  supposed  by  various  critics  (and  so  Selwyn, 
Ilor.  Ihb.  pp.  15:1  fF.),  and  that  with  the  sanction 
of  all  the  versions  except  Jerome's,  to  be  a  corrup- 
tion for  T1SD  "^t:iDti?tt1.  This  is  one  of  those 
ca.ses  where  it  is  difficult  to  decide  on  the  true 
reading ;  the  emendation  is  highly  probable,  but  at 
the  same  time  too  obvious  not  to  excite  suspicion ; 
a  scrupulous  critic,  like  Maurer,  rejects  it.  There 
can  be  Uttle  doubt  that  we  ought  to  reject  the  pro- 
posed emendations  of  Ps.  xlii.  5,  6,  by  the  trans- 
ference of  *^n  vS  into  ver.  5,  or  by  the  supply  of  it 
in  that  verse,  in  order  to  assimilate  it  to  ver.  11 
and  to  Ps   cliii.  5.     Had  the  verses  in  so  familiar  a 
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pudni  been  orirrinally  alike,  it  is  almost  incredible 
that  any  transcriber  should  have  rendered  them  dif- 
ferent. With  i^reater  proliability  in  Gen.  xxvii.  o3, 
Hitzig  {Bef/rifder  Kiiltk,  p.  12G)  takes  the  final 

rr^rf,  and,  altering  it  into  n"^m,  transfers  it 
Into  ver.  3-i,  making  the  preceding  word  the  infini- 
kive.  That  glosses  have  occasionally  found  their  way 

Into  the  text  we  may  well  believe.  The  words  SIH 
CT^—  in  Is.  X.  5  have  much  the  appearance  of 
being  a  gloss  explanatory  of  HtCtt  (Hitzig,  Befji: 
pp.  157,  158),  though  the  verse  can  be  well  con- 
strued without  their  removal;  and  that  Dent.  x.  G, 
7,  have  crept  into  the  text  by  some  illegitimate 
means,  seems,  notwithstanding  H en csten berg's 
defense  of  them  {Gen.  of  Pent,  ii.),  all  but  cer- 
tain. 

AVillful  corruption  of  the  text  on  polemical  grounds 
has  also  been  occasionally  charged  upon  the  Jews; 
but  the  allegation  has  not  been  proved,  and  their 
known  reverence  for  the  text  militates  against  it. 
More  trustworthy  is  the  negative  bearing  of  that 
hostility  of  the  Jews  against  the  Christians,  which, 
even  in  reference  to  the  Scriptures,  has  certainly 
existed;  and  it  may  be  fairly  argued  tliat  if  Aquila, 
who  was  employed  by  the  Jews  as  a  translator  on 
polemical  grounds,  had  ever  heard  of  the  modern 

reading  "^"HSD,  "as  a  lion,"  in  Ps.  xxii.  17  (IG), 
he  would  have  been  too  glad  to  follow  it,  instead 
of  translating  IHS^,  "they  pierced,"  by  ^axv- 

vav' 

To  the  criticism  of  the  vowel-marks  the  same 
general  principles  must  be  applied,  vmiatis  mutan- 
dis, as  to  that  of  the  consonants.  Nothing  can  be 
more  remote  from  the  truth  than  the  notion  that 
we  are  at  liberty  to  supply  vowels  to  the  text  at 
our  unfettered  discretion.  Even  Hitzig,  who  does 
not  generally  err  on  the  side  of  caution,  holds  that 
the  vowel-marks  have  in  general  been  rightly  fixed 
by  tradition,  and  that  other  than  the  ]Masoretic 
vowels  are  seldom  required,  except  when  the  con- 
sonants have  been  first  changed  (Begr.  p.  119). 

In  conclusion,  let  the  reader  of  this  or  any  article 
on  the  method  of  dealing  with  errors  in  the  text 
beware  of  drawing  from  it  the  impression  of  a 
general  corruptness  of  the  text  which  does  not  really 
exist.  The  works  of  Biblical  scholars  have  been  on 
the  whole  more  disfigured  than  adorned  by  the 
emendations  of  the  Hebrew  text  which  they  have 
suggested;  and  the  cautions  by  which  the  more 
prudent  have  endeavored  to  guard  against  the 
abuse  of  the  license  of  emending,  are,  even  when 
critically  unsound,  so  far  commendable,  that  they 
show  a  healthy  respect  for  the  Masoretic  text  which 
might  with  advantage  have  been  more  generally 
felt.  It  is  difficult  to  reduce  to  formal  rules  the 
treatment  which  the  toxt  of  the  O.  T.  should  re- 
ceive, but  the  general  spirit  of  it  might  thus  be 
given:  Deem  the  IMasoretic  text  worthy  of  confi- 
dence, but  do  not  refuse  any  emendations  of  it 
which  can  be  faiily  established:  of  such  judge 
by  the  evidence  adduced  in  their  support,  when 
advanced,  not  by  any  supposed  previous  necessity 
for  them,  respecting  which  the  most  erroneous  views 
have  been  frequently  entertained;  and,  lastly,  re- 
meml)er  that  the  judgment  of  the  many  will  cor- 
rect that  of  the  few,  the  judgment  of  future  gen- 
erations that  of  the  present,  and  that  permanent 
Vtf^t  generally  awaits  emendations  which  approve 
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themselves  by  their  brilliancy  mther  than  by  theii 
soundness.  (See  generally  Walton's  Prohffomena 
Kennicott's  Disiertntio  Generalis;  Dc  Kossi's 
ProUQomena ;  Up.  RIarsh's  Lectures  ;  Davidson's 
Bib.  Ciiticisvi,  vol.  i. ;  and  the  Jntroductiom  of 
Home  and  Davidson,  of  De  Wette,  Iliivernick, 
Keil,  and  Bleek.) 

B.  —  IXTERPRETATION  OF  TlfE  OlD  TESTAMENT. 

1.  History  of  the  Interpi^etntion.  —  ^Ye  shall 
here  endeavor  to  present  a  brief  but  comprehensive 
sketch  of  the  treatment  which  the  Scriptures  cf  the 
0.  T.  have  in  difierent  ages  received. 

At  the  period  of  the  rise  of  Christianity  two  0| 
posite  tendencies  had  manifested  themselves  in  the 
interpretation  of  them  among  the  Jews  ;  the  one  to 
an  extreme  literalism,  the  other  to  an  arbitrary 
allegorism.  The  former  of  these  was  mainly  -Jeve' 
oped  in  Palestine,  where  the  Law  of  IMoses  wag. 
from  the  nature  of  things,  most  completely  ob- 
served, 'i'he  Jewish  teachers,  acknowledging  the 
obligation  of  that  law  in  its  minutest  precepts,  but 
overlooking  the  moral  principles  on  which  those 
precepts  were  founded  and  which  they  should  have 
unfolded  from  them,  there  endeavored  to  supply  by 
other  means  the  imperfections  inherent  in  every 
law  in  its  mere  literal  acceptation.  They  added  to 
the  number  of  the  existing  precepts,  they  defined 
more  minutely  the  method  of  their  observance; 
and  thus  practically  further  obscured,  and  in  many 
instances  overthrew  the  inward  spirit  of  the  law 
by  new  outward  traditions  of  their  own  (Matt,  xv., 
xxiii.).  On  the  other  hand  at  Alexandria  the  alle- 
gorizing tendency  prevailed.  Germs  of  it  had  ap- 
peared in  the  apocryphal  writings,  as  where  in  the 
book  of  Wisdom  (xviii.  24)  the  priestly  vestments 
of  Aaron  had  been  treated  as  symbolical  of  the  uni- 
verse. It  had  been  fostered  by  Aristobulus,  the 
author  of  the  ^E^riyfiO-eis  rrjs  Mcavaeuis  ypa^rjs, 
quoted  by  Clement  and  luisebius:  and  at  length, 
two  centuries  later,  it  culminated  in  Philo,  from 
whose  works  we  best  gather  the  fornj  which  it  as- 
sumed. For  in  the  general  principles  of  interpre- 
tation which  Philo  adopted,  he  was  but  following, 
as  he  himself  assures  us,  in  the  track  which  had 
been  previously  marked  out  by  those,  probably  the 
Therapeutae,  under  whom  he  had  studied.  His 
expositions  have  chiefly  reference  to  the  writings 
of  Moses,  whom  he  regarded  as  the  arch-prophet, 
the  man  initiated  above  all  others  into  divine  mys- 
teries; and  in  the  persons  and  things  mentioned  in 
these  writings  he  traces,  without  denying  the  out- 
ward reality  of  the  narrative,  the  mystical  designa- 
tions of  different  abstract  qualities  and  aspects  of 
the  invisible.  Thus  the  three  angels  who  came  tt) 
Abraham  represent  with  him  God  in  his  essential 
being,  in  his  benefif  ent  power,  and  in  his  govern- 
ing power.  Abraham  himself,  in  his  dealings  with 
Sarah  aid  Hagar,  repr.  >.>nts  the  man  who  has  an 
admiration  for  contemplation  and  knowledge:  Sa- 
rah, the  virtue  which  is  such  a  man's  legitimate 
partner:  Hagar,  the  encyclical  accomplishments  of 
all  kinds  which  serve  as  the  handmaiden  of  vir- 
tue, the  prerequisites  for  the  attainment  of  the 
highest  wisdom:  her  Egyptian  origin  sets  forth 
that  for  the  acquisition  of  this  varied  elementary 
knowledge  the  external  senses  of  the  body,  of  which 
Egypt  is  the  symbol,  are  necessary.  Such  are 
Philo's  interpretations.  They  are  niarked  through, 
out  by  two  fundamental  defects.  First,  beautify 
as  are  the  moral  lessons  which  he  often  unfolds,  h« 
yet  shows  no  more  appreciation  than  the  Pa 
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an  opponents  of  our  Saviour  of  the  moral  teaching 
■ivolved  in  the  simpler  acceptation  of  Scripture. 
And,  secondly,  his  exposition  is  not  the  result  of  a 
legitimate  drawing  forth  of  the  spiritual  import 
which  the  Scripture  contains,  but  of  an  endeavor 
to  engraft  the  Gentile  philosophy  upon  it.  Of  a 
Messiah,  to  whom  the  0.  T.  throughout  spiritually 
pointed,  Philo  recked  but  little:  the  wisdom  of 
Plato  he  contrives  to  find  iii  every  page.  It  was 
in  fact  his  aim  so  to  find  it.  The  Alexandrian  in- 
terpreters were  striving  to  vindicate  for  tlie  He- 
brew Scriptures  a  new  dignity  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Gentile  world,  by  showing  that  Moses  had  antici- 
pated all  the  doctrines  of  the  philosophers  of 
(ireece.  Hence,  with  Aristobulus,  Moses  was  an 
earlier  Aristotle,  with  Philo,  an  earlier  Plato.  The 
Bible  was  with  them  a  store-house  of  all  the  philos- 
ophy which  they  had  really  derived  from  other 
sources;  and,  in  so  treating  it,  they  lost  sight  of 
the  inspired  theology,  the  revelation  of  God  to  man, 
which  was  its  true  and  peculiar  glory. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  Palestinian 
literalism  and  the  Alexandrian  allegorism  ever  re- 
mained entirely  distinct.  On  the  one  hand  we 
find  the  Alexandrian  Philo,  in  his  treatise  on  the 
special  laws,  commending  just  such  an  observance 
of  the  letter  and  an  infraction  of  the  spirit  of  the 
prohibition  to  take  God's  name  in  vain,  as  our 
Saviour  exposes  and  condemns  in  Matt.  v.  33-37. 
On  the  other  hand  among  the  Palestinians,  both 
the  high-priest  Eleazar  (ap.  Euseb.  F^vcep.  Ev.  viii. 
l>),  and  at  a  later  period  the  historian  Josephus 
{Ant.  jn'oma.  4),  speak  of  the  allegorical  sig- 
nificance of  the  Mosaic  writings  in  terms  which 
lead  us  to  suspect  that  their  expositions  of  them, 
had  they  come  down  to  us,  would  have  been  found 
to  contain  much  that  was  arbitrary.  And  it  is 
probable  that  traditional  allegorical  interpretations 
of  the  sacred  writings  were  current  among  the  Es- 
senes.  In  fact  the  two  extremes  of  literalism  and 
arbitrary  allegorism,  in  their  neglect  of  the  direct 
moral  teaching  and  prophetical  import  of  Scripture, 
had  too  much  in  common  not  to  mingle  readily  the 
one  with  the  other. 

And  thus  we  may  trace  the  development  of  the 
two  distinct  yet  coexistent  spheres  of  Halachah 
and  Hagadah,  in  which  the  Jewish  interpretation 
of  Scripture,  as  shown  by  the  later  Jewish  writ- 
ings, ranged.  The  former  (n^vH,  "repetition," 
"  following  "  )  embraced  the  traditional  legal  deter- 
minations   for    practical    observance:    the    latter 

(mUn,  «<  discourse  "  )  the  unrestrained  interpre- 
tation, of  no  authentic  force  or  immediate  practi- 
3al  interest.  Holding  fast  to  the  position  for 
ffhich,  in  theory,  the  Alexandrian  allegorists  had 
«o  strenuously  contended,  that  all  the  treasures  of 
w  'sdom  and  knowledge,  including  their  own  specu- 
lations, were  virtually  contained  in  the  Sacred 
Eaw,  the  Jewish  doctors  proceeded  to  define  the 
methods  by  which  they  were  to  be  elicited  from  it. 
The  meaning  of  Scripture  was,  according  to  them, 

either  that  openly  expressed  in  the  words  (37D12?JD, 
%tn&us  vinattis),  or  else  thnt  deduced  from  them 
(l2?"nD,  nii^m,  sensus  illnfus)  The  formec 
was  itself  either  literal,  lDli72,  or  figurative  and 

liystical,  T^D.  The  latter  was  partly  obtained 
oy  simple  logical  inference;  but  partly  also  by  the 
■rbitrary  detection  of  recondite  meanings  symbol- 
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ioallj  indicated  in  the  places,  grammatical  strac 
ture,  or  orthography  of  words  taken  apart  from 
their  logical  context.     This  last  was  the  cabalisti« 

interpretation  (HvUlp,  »  reception,"  "  received 
tradition").  Special  mention  is  made  of  three 
processes  by  which  it  was  pursued.  By  the  pro- 
cess Gematria  (S'^'^lSX^^^,  geometria)  a  symbol- 
ical import  was  attached  to  the  number  of  times 
that  a  word  or  letter  occurred,  or  to  the  number 
which  one  or  more  letters  of  any  word  represented. 

By  the  process  Notarjekon  (^*lp^1l23,  notnricum) 
new  significant  words  were  formed  out  of  the  ini- 
tial or  final  words  of  the  text,  or  else  the  letters  of 
a  M'ord  were  constituted  the  initials  of  a  new 
significant   series  of  words.      And   in   Temurah 

(miDH,  "change")  new  significant  words 
were  obtained  from  the  text  either  by  anagram 
(e.  g.  XTWi:^,  "  Messiah  "  from  WZ'^D"",  Ps.  xxi. 
1),  or  by  the  alphabet  Atbash,  wherein  the  letters 
S,  3,  etc.,  were  replaced  by  H,  W,  etc.  Of  such 
artifices  the  sacred  writers  had  possibly  for  spe- 
cial purposes  made  occasional  use;  but  that  they 
should  have  been  ever  applied  by  any  school  to  the 
general  exegesis  of  the  O.  T.  shows  only  into  what 
trifling  even  labors  on  Scripture  may  occasionally 
degenerate. 

The  earliest  Christian  non-apostolic  treatment 
of  the  O.  T.  was  necessarily  much  dependent  on 
that  which  it  had  received  from  the  Jews.  Thf 
Alexandrian  allegorism  reappears  the  most  fully  in 
the  fanciful  epistle  of  Barnabas ;  but  it  influenced 
also  the  other  writings  of  the  sub-apostolic  Fathers, 
li^ven  the  Jewish  cabalism  passed  to  some  extent 
into  the  Christian  Church,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  largely  employed  by  the  Gnostics  (Iren.  i.  3, 
8,  16,  ii.  24).  13ut  this  was  not  to  last.  Irenseus, 
himself  not  altogether  free  from  it,  raised  his  voice 
against  it;  and  Tertullian  well  laid  it  down  as  a 
canon  that  the  words  of  Scripture  were  to  be  inter- 
preted only  in  their  logical  connection,  and  with 
reference  to  the  occasion  on  which  they  were  ut- 
tered {De  Pi'CEscr.  llcvr.  9).  In  another  respect  all 
was  changed.  The  Christian  interpreters  by  their 
belief  in  Chiist  stood  on  a  vantage-ground  for  the 
comprehension  of  the  whole  burden  of  the  O.  T.  to 
which  the  Jews  had  never  reached ;  and  thus  how 
ever  they  may  have  erred  in  the  details  of  their 
interpretations,  they  were  generally  conducted  by 
them  to  the  right  conclusions  in  regard  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine.  It  was  through  reading  the  O.  T. 
prophecies  that  Justin  had  been  converted  to 
Christianity  (Dial.  Tryph.  pp.  224,  225).  The 
view  held  by  the  Christian  Fathers  that  the  whole 
doctrine  of  the  N.  T,  had  been  virtually  contained 
and  foreshadowed  in  the  Old,  generally  induced 
the  search  in  the  0.  T.  for  such  Christian  doctrine 
rather  than  for  the  old  philosophical  dogmas. 
Thus  we  find  Justin  asserting  his  ability  to  prove 
by  a  careful  enumeration  that  all  the  ordinances 
of  Moses  were  types,  symbols,  and  disclosures  of 
those  things  which  were  to  be  realized  in  the  Mes- 
siah {Dial,  Tryph.  p.  261).  Their  general  convic- 
tions were  doubtless  here  more  correct  than  the 
details  which  they  advanced ;  and  it  would  be  easy 
to  multiply  from  the  writings  of  either  Justin,  Ter- 
tullian, or  Irenaeus,  typical  interpretations  that 
could  no  longer  be  defended.  Yet  even  these  wen 
no   unrestrained  speculatiojs :  they  were   all  de- 
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ligned  to  illustrate  what  was  elsewhere  unequiv- 
»eally  revealed,  and  were  limited  by  the  necessity 
t»f  coiiforniiii*;  in  their  results  to  the  Catholic  rule 
of  faith,  the  tradition  handed  down  in  the  Church 
from  the  Apostles  (Tert.  De  Prmscr.  Hcer.  13,  37; 
Tren.  iv.  2G).  It  was  moreover  laid  down  hy  Ter- 
tullian,  that  the  language  of  the  Prophets,  although 
generally  allegorical  and  figurative,  was  not  always 
80  {De  lies.  Carnis,  19);  though  we  do  not  find  in 
the  early  Fathers  any  canons  of  interpretation  in 
this  respect.  A  curious  combination,  as  it  must 
seem  to  us,  of  literal  and  spiritual  interpretation 
meets  us  in  Justin's  exposition,  in  which  he  is  not 
alone,  of  those  prophecies  which  he  explains  of  mil- 
lennial blessings;  for  while  he  believes  that  it  is  the 
literal  Jerus:dem  which  will  be  restored  in  all  her 
eplendor  for  God's  people  to  inhabit,  he  yet  con- 
tends that  it  is  the  spiritual  Israel,  not  the  Jews, 
that  will  eventually  dwell  there  (Dial.  Tryph.  pp. 
300,  352).  Both  Justin  and  Irenseus  upheld  the 
historical  reality  of  the  events  related  in  the  0.  T. 
narrative.  Both  also  fell  into  the  error  of  defend- 
ing the  less  commendable  proceedings  of  the  patri- 
archs —  as  the  polygamy  of  Jacob,  and  the  incest 
of  Lot  —  on  the  strength  of  the  typical  character 
assumedly  attaching  to  them  (Just.  Dial.  Tryph. 
pp.  364  fir.;  Iren.  V.  32  flf.). 

It  was  at  Alexandria,  which  through  her  pre- 
vious learning  had  already  exerted  the  deepest  in- 
fluence on  the  interpretation  of  the  0.  T.,  that 
definite  principles  of  interpretation  were  by  a  new 
order  of  men,  the  most  ilkistrious  and  influential 
teachers  in  the  Christian  Church,  first  laid  down. 
Clement  here  led  the  way.  lie  held  that  in  the 
Jewish  law  a  fourfold  import  was  to  be  traced; 
literal,  symbolical,  moral,  prophetical  (Strom,  i.  c. 
28).  Of  these  the  second,  by  which  the  persons 
and  things  mentioned  in  the  law  were  treated  as 
symbolical  of  the  material  and  moral  universe,  was 
manifestly  derived  from  no  Christiaii  source,  but 
was  rather  tlie  relic  of  the  philosophical  element 
that  others  had  previously  engrafted  on  the  Hebrew 
Sariptures.  The  new  gold  had  not  yet  shaken  off 
the  old  alloy;  and  in  practice  it  is  to  the  symbol- 
ical class  that  the  most  objectionable  of  Clement's 
interpretations  will  be  found  to  belong.  Such  are 
those  which  he  repeats  from  the  book  of  Wisdom 
and  from  Philo  of  the  high-priest's  garment,  and 
of  the  relation  of  Sarah  to  Hagar ;  or  that  of  the 
branches  of  the  sacred  candlestick,  which  he  sup- 
poses to  denote  the  sun  and  planets.  Nor  can  we 
commend  the  proneness  to  allegorism  which  Clem- 
ent everywhere  displays,  and  which  he  would  have 
defended  by  the  mischievous  distinction  which  he 
handed  down  to  Origen  between  iria-Tis  and  yvu- 
(Tis,  and  by  the  doctrine  that  the  literal  sense  leads 
only  to  a  mere  carnal  faith,  while  for  the  higher 
Christian  life  the  allegorical  is  necessary.  Yet  in 
Clement's  recognition  of  a  literal,  a  moral,  and  a 
prophetical  impo'-t  in  the  Law,  we  have  the  germs 
of  the  aspects  in  which  the  O.  T.  has  been  regarded 
by  all  subsequent  ages ;  and  his  Christian  treat- 
ment of  the  sacred  oracles  is  shown  by  his  ac- 
knowledging, equally  with  Tertullian  and  Irenseus, 
the  rule  of  the  tradition  of  the  Lord  as  the  key  to 
their  true  interpretation  (Sii-om.  vii.  c.  17). 

Clement  was  succeeded  by  his  scholar  Origen. 
With  him  Biblical  interpretation  showed  itself 
more  decidedly  Christian;  and  while  the  wisdom 
9f  the  P'gyptians,  moulded  anew,  became  the  per- 
manent inheritance  of  the  Church,  the  distinctive 
lymbolical  meaning  which  philosophy  had  placed 
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upon  the  O.  T.  disappejired.  Origen's  principlet 
of  interpretation  are  fully  unfolded  by  him  in  the 
De  Princip.  iv.  llfF.  He  recognizes  in  Scripture, 
as  it  were,  a  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  answering  tc 
the  body,  soul,  and  spirit  of  man :  the  first  serveg 
for  the  edification  of  the  simple,  the  second  for  that 
of  the  more  advanced,  the  third  for  that  of  the  per- 
fect. The  reality  and  the  utility  of  the  first,  th« 
letter  of  Scripture,  he  proves  by  the  number  of 
those  whose  faith  is  nurtured  by  it.  The  seoond, 
which  is  in  fact  the  moral  sense  of  Scripture,  he 
illustrates  by  the  interpretation  of  Deut.  xxv.  4  in 
1  Cor.  ix.  9.  The  third,  however,  is  that  on 
which  he  principally  dwells,  showing  how  the  Jew- 
ish Law,  spiritually  understood,  contained  a  shadow 
of  good  things  to  come ;  and  how  the  N.  T.  had 
recognized  such  a  spiritual  meaning  not  only  in 
the  narrati\'e  of  Moses,  and  in  his  account  of  the 
tabernacle,  but  also  in  the  historical  narrative  of 
the  other  books  (1  Cor.  x.  11;  Gal.  iv.  21-31; 
Heb.  viii.  5;  Rom.  xi.  4,  5).  In  regard  of  what 
he  calls  the  soul  of  Scripture,  his  views  are,  it 
must  be  owned,  somewhat  uncertain.  His  prac- 
tice with  reference  to  it  seems  to  have  been  less 
commendable  than  his  principles.  It  should  have 
been  the  moral  teaching  of  Scripture  arising  ojt 
of  the  literal  sense  apphed  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  analogy;  but  the  moral  interpretatione 
actually  given  by  Origen  are  ordinarily  little  else 
than  a  series  of  allegorisms  of  moral  tendency; 
and  thus  he  is,  unfortunately,  more  consistent 
with  his  own  practice  when  he  assigns  to  the  moral 
exposition  not  the  second  but  the  third  place,  ex- 
alting it  above  the  mystical  or  spiritual,  and  so 
removing  it  further  from  the  literal  {Horn,  in  Gen. 
ii.  6).  Both  the  spiritual  and  (to  use  his  own 
term)  the  psychical  meaning  he  held  to  be  always 
present  in  Scripture ;  the  bodily  not  always.  Alike 
in  the  history  and  the  law,  he  found  things  in- 
serted or  expressions  employed  which  could  not  be 
Uterally  understood,  and  which  were  intended  to 
direct  us  to  the  pursuit  of  a  higher  interpretation 
than  the  purely  literal.  Thus  the  immoral  actions 
of  the  patriarchs  were  to  him  stunibling-blocka 
which  he  could  only  avoid  by  passing  over  the  lit- 
eral sense  of  the  narrative,  and  tracing  in  it  a  spir- 
itual sense  distinct  from  the  literal ;  though  even 
here  he  seems  to  reject  the  latter  not  as  untrue, 
but  simply  as  profitless.  For  while  he  held  the 
body  of  Scripture  to  be  but  the  garment  of  its 
spirit,  he  yet  acknowledged  the  things  in  Scripture 
which  were  literally  true  to  be  far  more  numer- 
ous than  those  which  were  not;  and  occasionally, 
where  he  found  the  latter  tend  to  edifying,  as  for 
instance  in  the  moi'al  commandments  of  the  Deca- 
logue as  distinguished  from  the  ceremonial  and 
therefore  typical  law,  he  deemed  it  needless  to  seek 
any  allegorical  meaning  {Horn,  in  Num.  xi.  1). 
Origen's  own  expositions  of  Scripture  M'ere,  no 
doubt,  less  successful  than  his  investigations  of  the 
principles  on  which  it  ought  to  be  expounded.  Yet 
as  the  appliances  which  he  brought  to  the  study  ot 
Scripture  made  him  the  father  of  Biblical  criti- 
cism, so  of  all  detailed  Christian  Scriptural  com- 
mentaries his  were  the  first ;  a  fact  not  to  be  for- 
gotten by  those  who  would  estimate  aright  their 
several  merits  and  defects. 

The  labors  of  one  genuine  scholar  became  the 
inheritance  of  the  next ;  and  the  value  of  Origen'i 
researches  was  best  appreciated,  a  century  later,  by 
Jerome.  He  adopted  and  repeated  most  of  Origen'i 
principles ;  but  he  exhibited  more  judgment  in  Uv 
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practical  application  of  them:  he  devoted  more 
ittention  to  the  literal  interpretation,  the  basis  of 
the  rest,  and  he  brought  also  larger  stores  of  learn- 
ing to  bear  upon  it.  With  Origen  he  held  that 
Scripture  was  to  be  understood  in  a  threefold  man- 
ner, literally,  tropologically,«  mystically:  the  first 
meaning  was  the  lowest,  the  last  the  highest  (torn. 
V.  p.  172,  Vail. ).  But  elsewhere  he  gave  a  new  three- 
fold division  of  Scriptural  interpretation;  identify- 
ing the  ethical  with  the  Uteral  or  first  meaning, 
making  the  allegorical  or  spiritual  meaning  the 
second,  and  maintaining  that,  thirdly.  Scripture 
was  to  be  understood  "  secundum  futurorum  beati- 
tudinem  "  (torn.  vi.  p.  270).  Interpretation  of  this 
last  kind,  vague  and  generally  untenable  as  it  is, 
w.'is  that  denominated  by  succeeding  writers  the 
anagogical ;  a  term  which  had  been  used  by  Origen 
as  equivalent  to  spiritual  (cf.  De  Princip.  iv.  9), 
though  the  contrary  has  been  maintained  by  writers 
familiar  with  the  later  distinction.  Combining 
these  two  classifications  given  by  Jerome  of  the 
various  meanings  of  Scripture,  we  obtain  the  four- 
fold division  which  was  current  through  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  which  has  been  perpetuated  in  the  Komish 
Church  down  to  recent  times:  — 

«  Littera  gesta  docet ;  quid  credos,  Allegoria ; 
Moralis  quid  agas ;  quo  tendas,  Anagogia  "  — 

and  in  which,  it  will  be  observed,  in  conformity 
with  the  practice  rather  than  the  precept  of  Origen 
the  moral  or  tropological  interpretation  is  raised 
above  the  allegorical  or  spiritual. 

The  principles  laid  down  by  master-minds,  not 
withstanding  the  manifold  lapses  made  in  the 
application  of  them,  necessarily  exerted  the  deepest 
influence  on  all  who  were  actually  engaged  in  the 
work  of  interpretation.  The  influence  of  Origen's 
writings  was  supreme  in  the  Greek  Church  for  a 
hundred  years  after  his  death.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  4th  century  Diodore,  bishop  of  Tarsus, 
previously  a  presbyter  at  Antioch,  wrote  an  expo- 
sition of  the  whole  of  the  0.  T.,  attending  only  to 
the  letter  of  Scripture,  and  rejecting  the  more 
spiritual  interpretation  known  as  dewpla,  the  con- 
templation of  things  represented  under  an  outward 
sign.  He  also  wrote  a  work  on  the  distinction 
between  this  last  and  allegory.  Of  the  disciples 
of  Diodore,  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  pursued  an 
exclusively  grammatical  interpretation  into  a  de- 
cided rationalism,  rejecting  the  greater  part  of  the 
prophetical  reference  of  the  O.  T.,  and  maintaining 
it  to  be  only  applied  to  our  Saviour  by  way  of 
accommodation.  Chrysostom,  another  disciple  of 
Diodore,  followed  a  sounder  course,  rejecting  neither 
the  literal  nor  the  spiritual  interpretation,  but 
bringing  out  with  much  force  from  Scripture  its 
moral  lessons.  He  was  followed  by  Theodoret, 
who  interpreted  both  literally  and  historically,  and 
also  allegorically  and  prophetically.  His  commen- 
taries display  both  diligence  and  soberness,  and  are 
pniformly  instructive  and  pleasing :  in  some  respects 
»one  are  more  valuable.  Yet  his  mind  was  not 
k  f  the  highest  order.  He  kept  the  historical  and 
prophetical  interpretations  too  widely  apart,  instead 
of  making  the  one  lean  upon  the  oth'?r.  Where 
historical  illustration  was  abundant,  he  was  con- 
tent to  rest  in  that,  instead  of  finding  in  it  larger 
help  for  pressing  onward  to  the  development  of  the 
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spiritua.  seLse.  So  again  wherever  prophecy  wm 
literally  fulfilled,  he  generally  rested  too  much  in 
the  mere  outward  verification,  not  cai-ing  to  inquire 
whether  the  literal  fulfillment  was  not  itself  neces- 
sarily a  type  of  something  beyond.  In  the  Canti- 
cles, however,  where  the  language  of  Scripture  is 
directly  allegorical,  he  severely  reprehends  Theodore 
of  Mopsuestia  for  imposing  a  historical  interpreta- 
tion upon  it:  even  Diodore  the  literal  interpreter, 
Theodore's  master,  had  judged,  as  we  learn  from 
Theodoret,  that  that  book  was  to  be  spiritually 
understood. 

In  the  Western  Church  the  influence  of  Origen, 
if  not  so  unqualified  at  the  first,  was  yet  perma- 
nently greater  than  in  the  I^stern.  Hilary  of 
Poictiers  is  said  by  Jerome  to  have  drawn  largely 
from  Origen  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Psalms. 
But  in  truth,  as  a  practical  interpreter,  he  greatly 
excelled  Origen;  carefully  seeking  out  not  what 
meaning  the  Scripture  might  bear,  but  what  it 
really  intended,  and  drawing  forth  the  evangelical 
sense  from  the  literal  with  cogency,  terseness,  and 
elegance.  Here,  too,  Augustine  stood  somewhat  in 
advance  of  Origen;  carefully  preserving  in  its  in- 
tegrity the  literal  sense  of  the  historical  narrative 
of  Scripture  as  the  substructure  of  the  mystical, 
lest  otherwise  the  latter  should  prove  to  be  but  a 
building  in  the  air  {Serin.  2,  c.  6).  It  seems, 
therefore,  to  have  been  rather  as  a  traditional 
maxim  than  as  the  expression  of  his  own  convic- 
tion, that  he  allowed  that  whatever  in  Scripture 
had  no  proper  or  literal  reference  to  honesty  of 
manners,  or  to  the  truth  of  the  faith,  might  by 
that  be  recognized  as  figurative  {De  Doctr.  Chr. 
iii.  10).  He  fully  acknowledges,  however,  that  all, 
or  nearly  all,  in  the  0.  T.  is  to  be  taken  not  only 
literally  but  also  figuratively  {ibid.  22);  and  bids  lu 
earnestly  beware  of  taking  literally  that  which  is 
figuratively  spoken  {ibid.  5).  The  fourfold  classifica- 
tion of  the  interpretation  of  the  0.  T.  which  had 
been  handed  down  to  him,  literal,  aetiological, 
analogical,  allegorical,  is  neither  so  definite  nor  so 
logical  as  Origen's  {De  Util.  Cred.  2,  3;  De  Gen. 
ad  Lit.  lib.  imp.  2):  on  the  other  hand  neither 
are  the  rules  of  Tichonius,  which  he  rejects,  of 
much  value.  Still  it  is  not  so  much  by  the  accu- 
racy of  his  principles  of  exposition  as  by  what  his 
expositions  contain  that  he  is  had  in  honor.  No 
more  spiritually-minded  interpreter  ever  lived.  The 
main  source  of  the  blemishes  by  which  his  hiter- 
pretations  are  disfigured,  is  his  lack  of  acquaint- 
ance with  Hebrew;  a  lack  indeed  far  mere  painfully 
evident  in  the  writings  of  the  Latin  Fathers  than 
in  those  of  the  Greek.  It  was  partly,  no  doubt, 
from  a  consciousness  of  his  own  shortcomings  in 
this  respect  that  Augustine  urged  the  importance 
of  such  an  acquaintance  {De  Doctr.  Chr.  ii.  11  ff.); 
rightly  judging  also  that  all  the  external  scientific 
equipments  of  the  interpreter  of  Scripture  were  not 
more  important  for  the  discovery  of  the  literal  than 
for  that  of  the  mystical  meaning. 

But  whatever  advances  had  been  made  in  the 
treatment  of  O.  T.  Scripture  by  the  Latins  since 
the  days  of  Origen  were  unhappily  not  pe)*petuated. 
We  may  see  this  in  the  Morals  of  Gregory  on  the 
Book  of  Job ;  the  last  great  independent  work  of  a 
Latin  Father.  Three  senses  of  the  sacred  text  are 
hers  recognized  and  pursued  in  separate  threads; 


«  That  is,  morally.  The  term  rponokoy'ia,  which 
lad  in  Justin  and  Origen  denoted  the  doctrine  of 
KopM,  was  perhaps  first  applied  by  Jerome  to  the 


doctrine  of  manners ;  in  which  sense  it  is 
by  later  Oreek  writers,  as  Andreas. 
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ibe  historical  and  literal,  the  allep;orical,  and  the 
moral.  IJut  the  three  have  hardly  any  mutual 
3onnectioii :  tlie  very  idea  of  such  a  connection  is 
Ignored.  Tiie  allegorical  interpretation  is  conse- 
quently entirely  arbitrary ;  and  the  moral  interpre- 
tation is,  in  conformity  with  tlie  practice,  not  with 
the  principles,  of  Origen,  placed  after  the  allegor- 
ical, so  called,  and  is  itself  every  whit  as  allegorical 
as  the  former.  They  differ  only  in  their  aims: 
that  of  the  one  is  to  set  forth  the  history  of 
Christ;  that  of  the  other  to  promote  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  Church  by  a  reference  of  the  language 
to  the  inward  workings  of  the  soul.  No  effort  is 
made  to  apprehend  the  mutual  relation  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  book,  or  the  moral  lessoi>s 
which  the  course  of  the  argument  in  that  preemi- 
nently moral  book  was  intended  to  bring  out. 
Such  was  the  general  character  of  the  interpreta- 
tion which  prevailed  through  the  Middle  Ages, 
during  which  Gregory's  work  stood  in  high  repute. 
The  mystical  sense  of  Scripture  was  entirely  di- 
vorced from  the  literal.  Some  guidance,  however, 
in  the  paths  of  even  the  most  arbitrary  allegorism 
was  found  practically  necessary;  and  this  was 
obtained  in  the  uniformity  of  the  mystical  sense 
attached  to  the  several  Scriptural  terms.  Hence 
the  dictionary  of  the  allegorical  meanings  —  partly 
genuine,  partly  conventional  —  of  Scriptural  terms 
compiled  in  the  9th  century  by  Rabanus  Maurus. 
An  exceptional  value  may  attach  to  some  of  the 
mediaeviil  comments  on  the  O.  T.,  as  those  of 
Rupert  of  Deutz  (f  1135);  but  in  general  even 
those  which,  like  Gregory's  Morals,  are  prized  for 
their  treasures  of  religious  thought,  have  little 
worth  as  interpretations. 

The  first  impulse  to  the  new  investigation  of  the 
literal  meaning  of  the  text  of  the  O.  'r.  came  from 
the  great  Jewish  commentators,  mostly  of  Spanish 
origin,  of  the  11th  and  following  centuries;  Jarchi 
(t  1105),  Aben  Ezra  (f  1167),  Kimchi  (f  1240), 
and  othei-s.  Following  in  the  wake  of  these,  the 
converted  Jew  Nicolaus  of  Lyre,  near  Evreux.  in 
Normandy  (t  1311),  produced  his  Posflllce  Per- 
peiuce  on  the  Bible,  in  which,  without  denying  the 
deeper  meanings  of  Scripture,  he  justly  contended 
for  the  literal  as  that  on  which  they  all  must  rest. 
Exception  was  taken  to  these  a  century  later  by 
Paul  of  Burgos,  also  a  converted  Jew  (f  14:35), 
who  upheld,  by  the  side  of  the  literal,  the  tradi- 
tional interpretations,  to  which  he  was  probably  at 
'leart  exclusively  attached.  But  the  very  arguments 
by  which  he  sought  to  vindicate  them  showed  that 
the  recognition  of  the  value  of  the  literal  inter- 
pretation had  taken  firm  root.  The  Restoration  of 
letters  helped  it  forward.  The  Reformation  con- 
tributed in  many  ways  to  unfold  its  importance; 
and  the  position  of  Luther  with  regard  to  it  is 
embodied  in  his  saying  "  Optimurji  grammaticum, 
eum  etiam  optimum  theologum  esse."  That  gram- 
matical scholarship  is  not  indeed  the  only  qualifica- 
tion of  a  sound  theologian,  the  German  commen- 
taries of  the  last  hundred  years  have  abundantly 
>.hown :  yet  where  others  have  sown,  the  Church 
eventually  reaps;  and  it  would  be  ungrateful  to 
close  any  historical  sketch  of  the  inteipretation  of 
the  0.  T.  without  acknowledging  the  immense  ser- 
vice rendered  to  it  by  modern  Germany,  through 
the  labors  and  learning  alike  of  the  disciples  of  the 
neologian  school,  and  of  those  who  have  again  reared 
idoft  the  banner  of  the  faith. 

In  respect  of  the  O.  T.  types,  an  important  dif- 
tocvDce  has  prevailp-d  among  Protestant  interpreters 
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between  the  adherenta  and  opponents  of  that  jcoooi 
which  is  usually,  from  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
its  representatives,  denominated  tlie  Cocceian,  and 
which  practically,  though  perhaps  unconsciously, 
trod  much  in  the  steps  of  the  earlier  Fathers,  Jus- 
tin, Irenaius,  and  Tertullian.  Cocceius,  profes- 
sor at  I^yden  (f  1(509),  justly  maintained  that  a 
typical  meaning  ran  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
Jewish  Scriptures;  but  his  principle  that  Scripture 
signifies  whatever  it  can  signify  (quicquid  jjotest  sig- 
nificare),  as  applied  by  him,  opened  tlie  door  for  an 
almost  boundless  license  of  the  interpreter's  fancy. 
The  arbitrariness  of  the  Cocceian  interpretations 
provoked  eventually  a  no  less  arbitrary  reply;-  and, 
while  the  authority  of  the  N.  T.  as  to  the  existence 
of  Scriptural  types  could  not  well  be  set  aside,  it 
became  a  common  principle  with  the  English  the- 
ologians of  the  early  part  of  the  present  century, 
that  only  those  persons  or  things  were  to  be  ad- 
mitted as  typical  which  were  so  expressly  inter- 
preted in  Scripture  —  or  in  the  N.  T.  —  itself. 
With  sounder  judgment,  and  not  without  con- 
siderable success,  Eairbairn  has  of  late  years,  in 
his  Typology  of  Scripture,  set  the  example  of  an 
investigation  of  the  fundamental  principles  which 
govern  the  typical  connection  of  the  Old  Testament 
with  the  New.  See,  for  further  information,  J. 
G.  Rosen miiller's  contemptuous  flisforia  Interprt' 
taiionis  nb  Aposlolorum  ACOite  ad  Lilernrum  In- 
staui-ationem,  5  vols.  1795-1814;  Meyer's  Gesch. 
der  Schnfierkldrung  seit  der  Wiederherstellung 
der  Wissenschaften,  5  vols.  1802-1809;  Cony- 
beare's  Bampion  Lectures^  1824 ;  Olshausen's  little 
tract,  Ein  Wort  Uber  tiefern  Sc/iri/hinn,  1824; 
Davidson's  Sacred  l/ermenetitics,  1843,  [and  Dies- 
tel's  Gesch.  d.  A.  T.  in  d.  chrktl.  Kirclie,  1869.] 

2.  Principles  of  Jnterpretation.  —  From  the 
foregoing  sketch  it  will  have  appeared  that  it  has 
been  very  generally  recognized  that  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  0.  T.  embraces  the  discovery  of  its  hteral, 
moral,  and  spiritual  meaning.  It  has  given  occa- 
sion to  misrepresentation  to  speak  of  the  existence 
in  Scripture  of  more  than  a  single  sense :  rather, 
then,  let  it  be  said  that  there  are  in  it  three  ele- 
ments, coexisting  and  coalescing  with  each  other, 
and  generally  requiring  each  other's  presence  in 
order  that  they  may  be  severally  manifested.  Cor- 
respondingly, too,  there  are  three  portions  of  the 
0.  T.  in  which  the  respective  elements,  each  in  its 
turn,  shine  out  with  peculiar  lustre.  The  literal 
(and  historical)  element  is  most  obviously  displayed 
in  the  historical  narrative;  the  moral  is  specially 
honored  in  the  Law,  and  in  the  hortatory  addresses 
of  the  Prophets:  the  predictions  of  the  Prophets 
bear  emphatic  witness  to  the  prophetical  or  spirit- 
ual. Still,  generally,  in  every  portion  of  the  0.  T. 
the  presence  of  all  three  elements  may  by  the  stu- 
dent of  Scripture  be  traced.  Li  perusing  the  story 
of  the  journey  of  the  Israelites  through  the  wilder- 
ness, he  has  the  historical  element  in  the  actual 
occurrence  of  the  facts  narrated ;  the  moral,  in  tho 
warnings  which  God's  dealings  with  the  people  and 
their  own  several  disobediences  convey;  and  the 
spiritual  in  the  prefiguration  by  that  journey,  in  its 
several  features,  of  the  Christian  pilgrimage  througH 
the  wilderness  of  life.  In  investigating  the  severa. 
ordinances  of  the  Law  relating  to  sacrifice,  he  has 
the  historical  element  in  the  observances  actually 
enjoined  upon  the  Israelites ;  the  moral  in  the  per- 
sonal unworthiness  and  self-surrender  to  God  whlok 
those  observances  were  designed  to  express,  and 
which  are  themselves  of  universal  interest ;  and  the 
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ipiriinal  In  the  prefiguration  by  those  sacrifices  of 
Ihe  one  true  sacrifice  of  Christ.  In  bending  his 
»yes  on  the  prophetical  picture  of  the  conqueror 
3oming  fron-  Edvr^,  with  dyed  garments  from  Boz- 
rah,  he  has  the  historical  element  in  the  relations 
jubsisting  between  the  historical  Edom  and  Israel, 
supplying  the  language  through  which  the  antici- 
pations of  triumph  are  expressed ;  the  moral  ele- 
ment in  the  assurance  to  all  the  persecuted  of  the 
sondenmation  of  the  unnatural  malignity  where- 
with those  nearest  of  kin  to  themselves  may  have 
exulted  in  their  calann'ties;  and  the  spiritual,  in 
I  he  prophecy  of  the  loneliness  of  Christ's  passion 
and  of  the  gloriousness  of  his  resurrection,  in  the 
strength  of  which,  and  with  the  signal  of  victory 
before  her,  the  Church  should  trample  down  all 
spiritual  foes  beneath  her  feet.  Yet  again,  in  the 
gi-eater  number  of  the  Psalms  of  David  he  has  the 
historical  element  in  tliose  events  of  David's  life 
which  the  language  of  the  psalm  reflects;  the 
moral,  in  the  moral  connection  between  righteous 
faith  and  eventual  deli\erance  by  which  it  is  per- 
vaded; and  the  spiritual,  in  its  fore-embodiment 
of  the  struggles  of  Christ,  in  whom  it  finds  its 
essential  and  perfect  fulfillment,  and  by  her  union 
with  whom  the  Christian  Church  still  claims  and 
appropriates  the  psalm  as  her  own.  In  all  these 
cases  it  is  requisite  to  the  full  interpretation  of  the 
O.  T.  that  the  so-called  gramniatico-historical,« 
the  moral,  and  the  spiritual  interpretation  should 
advance  hand  in  hand:  the  moral  interpretation 
presupposes  the  grammatico-historical,  the  spiritual 
rests  on  the  two  preceding.  If  the  question  be 
asked,  Are  the  three  several  elements  in  the  0.  T. 
mutually  coextensive  ?  we  reply.  They  are  certainly 
coextensive  in  the  0.  T.,  taken  as  a  whole,  and  in 
the  several  portions  of  it,  largely  viewed ;  yet  not 
BO  as  that  they  are  all  to  be  traced  in  each  several 
section.  The  historical  element  may  occasionally 
sxist  alone;  for,  however  full  a  history  may  be  of 
ieeper  meanings,  there  must  also  needs  be  found 
m  it  connecting  links  to  hold  the  significant  parts 
of  it  together:  otherwise  it  sinks  from  a  history 
into  a  mere  succession  of  pictures.  Not  to  cite 
doubtful  instances,  the  genealogies,  the  details  of 
the  route  through  tlie  wilderness  and  of  the  subse- 
quent partition  of  the  land  of  ( 'auaan,  the  account 
of  the  war  whicli  was  to  furnish  the  occasion  for 
God's  providential  dealings  with  Al)ra]iam  and  Lot 
(Gen.  xiv.  1-12),  are  obvious  and  simple  instances 
of  such  links.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  passages 
of  direct  and  simple  moral  exhortation,  e.  ff.  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  book  of  Proverbs,  into  which 
the  historical  element  hardly  enters:  the  same  is 
the  case  with  Psalm  i.,  which  is,  as  it  were,  the 
moral  preface  to  the  psalms  which  follow,  designed 
to  call  attention  to  the  moral  element  which  per- 
vades them  generally.  Occcasionally  also,  as  in 
Psalm  ii.,  which  is  designed  to  bear  witness  of  the 
prophetical  import  running  through  the  Psalms, 
the  prophetical  element,  though  not  altogether 
divorced  from  the  historical  and  moral,  yet  com- 
pletely overshadows  them.  It  is  moreover  a  maxim 
i^^hich  cannot  be  too  strongly  enforced,  that  the 
historical,  moral,  or  prophetical  interest  of  a  section 
Df  Scripture,  or  even  of  an  entire  book,  may  li^ 
rather  in  the  general  tenor  and  result  of  the  whole 
ihan  in  any  number  of  separate  passages :  e.  g.  the 


a  Convenience  has  introduced,  and  still  lanctions 
ih«  nm  of  this  somewhat  barbarous  word.  The  reader 
HU  pardon  being  reminded  that  the  term  grammat;cal 
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moral  teaching  of  the  book  of  Job  lies  preemi- 
nently not  in  the  truths  which  the  several  speechea 
may  contain,  but  in  the  great  moral  lesson  to  the> 
unfolding  of  which  they  are  all  gradually  working. 

That  we  should  use  the  New  Testament  as  the 
key  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  Old,  and  should 
seek  to  interpret  the  latter  as  it  was  inteqireted  by 
our  Lord  and  his  Apostles,  is  in  accordance  both 
with  the  spirit  of  what  the  earlier  Fathers  asserted 
respecting  the  value  of  the  tradition  received  from 
them,  and  with  the  appeals  to  the  N.  T.  by  which 
Origen  defended  and  fortified  the  threefold  method 
of  interpretation.  Put  here  it  is  the  analogy  of  the 
N.  T.  interpretations  that  we  must  follow;  for  it 
were  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  whole  of  the 
Old  Testament  would  be  found  completely  inter- 
preted in  the  New.  Nor,  provided  only  a  spiritual 
meaning  of  the  Old  Testament  be  in  the  New  suflS  - 
ciently  recognized,  does  it  seem  much  more  reason- 
able to  expect  every  separate  type  to  be  there  indi 
cated  or  explained,  or  the  fulfillment  of  every 
prophecy  noted,  than  it  would  be  to  expect  that  the 
N.  T.  should  unfold  the  historical  importance  or 
the  moral  lesson  of  every  separate  portion  of  the 
O.  T.  history.  Why,  indeed,  should  we  assume  that 
a  full  interpretation  in  any  single  respect  of  the 
older  volume  would  be  given  in  another  of  less 
than  a  quarter  of  its  bulk,  the  primary  design  of 
which  is  not  expository  at  all,  and  that  when  the 
use  actually  made  of  the  former  in  the  latter  is  in 
kind  so  manifold?  The  Apostles  nowhere  profest 
to  give  a  systematic  interpretation  of  the  0.  T. 
The  nearest  approach  to  any  such  is  to  be  found  ia 
the  explanation  of  the  spiritual  meaning  of  the 
Mosaic  ritual  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  and 
even  here  it  is  expressly  declared  that  there  are 
many  things  "  of  whicli  we  cannot  now  speak  par- 
ticularly" (ix.  5).  We  miy  well  allow  that  the 
substance  of  all  the  O.  T.  shadows  is  in  the  N.  T. 
contained,  without  holding  that  the  several  rela- 
tions between  the  substance  and  the  shadows  an* 
there  in  each  case  authoritatively  traced. 

With  these  preliminary  observations  we  may 
glance  at  the  several  branches  of  the  interpreter's 
task. 

First,  then.  Scripture  has  its  outward  form  or 
body,  all  the  several  details  of  which  he  will  have 
to  explore  and  to  analyze.  He  must  ascertain  the 
thing  outwardly  asserted,  commanded,  foretold, 
prayed  for,  or  the  like;  and  this  with  reference,  so 
far  as  is  possil>le,  to  the  historical  occasion  and  cir- 
cumstances, the  time,  the  place,  the  political  and 
social  position,  the  manner  of  life,  the  sunounding 
influences,  the  distinctive  character,  and  tiie  object 
in  view,  alike  of  the  writers,  the  persons  addressed, 
and  the  persons  who  appear  upon  the  scene.  Taken 
in  its  wide  sense,  the  outward  form  of  Scripture 
will  itself,  no  doubt,  include  much  that  is  figura- 
tive. How  should  it  indeed  be  otherwise,  when  all 
language  is  in  its  structure  essentially  figurative? 
Even,  however,  though  we  should  define  the  literal 
sense  of  words  to  be  that  which  they  signify  in 
their  vsual  acceptation,  and  the  figurative  that 
which  they  intend  in  another  than  their  usual  ac- 
ceptation, under  some  form  or  figure  of  speech,  still 
when  the  terms  literal  and  figurative  simply  belong 
(to  use  the  words  of  Van  Mildert)  "  to  the  verbal 
signification,  which  with  respect  to  the  sense  may 


is  tne  equivalent  of  literal ;  being  derived  fr^m  ypofi 
jixa,  "  letter,"  not  from  ypafiiiariK-^,  "grammw."  f  '  I 
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be  virtually  the  same,  whether  or  not  expressed  by 
trope  and  figure,"  nnd  when  therefore  it  is  inipos- 
lible  to  conceive  that  by  persons  of  njoilerate  un- 
derstanding any  other  than  the  figurative  sense 
could  ever  have  been  deduced  from  tlie  words  em- 
ployed, we  rightfully  account  the  investigation  of 
iuch  sense  a  necessary  part  of  the  most  elementary 
interpretation.  To  the  outward  form  of  Scripture 
thus  belong  all  metonymies,  in  which  one  name  is 
substituted  for  another,  e.  (j.  the  cause  for  tiie 
effect,  the  mouth  for  tlie  word;  and  metaphors, 
in  which  a  word  is  transformed  from  its  proper 
to  a  cognate  signification,  e.  g.  when  hardness  is 
predicated  of  the  heart,  clothing  of  the  soul;  so 
also  all  prosopopeias,  or  personifications;  and  even 
rII  anthropomorphic  and  anthropopatliic  descrip- 
tions of  God,  which  could  never  have  been  under- 
stood in  a  purely  literal  sense,  at  least  by  any  of 
the  right-minded  among  God's  people.  Nor  would 
even  the  exclusively  grammatico-historical  inter- 
preter deem  it  no  part  of  his  task  to  explain  such 
a  continued  metaphor  as  that  in  Ps.  Ixxx.  8  fF. 
or  such  a  parable  as  that  in  Is.  v.  1-7,  or  such  a 
fable  as  that  in  Judg.  ix.  8-15.  The  historical 
element  in  such  passages  only  comes  out  when 
their  allegorical  character  is  perceived ;  nor  can  it 
be  supposed  that  it  was  ever  unperceived.  Still  the 
primary  allegorical  meaning  in  such  passages  may 
itself  be  an  allegory  of  something  beyond,  with 
which  latter  the  more  rudimentary  interpretation 
is  not  strictly  concerned.  An  unexpectant  .Jewish 
reader  of  Is.  v.  1-7  might  have  traced  in  the  vine- 
yard an  image  of  the  land  of  his  inheritance, 
fenced  off  by  its  boundary  heights,  deserts,  and 
sea  from  the  surrounding  territories;  might  have 
discerned  in  the  stones  the  old  heathen  tribes  that 
had  been  pluoked  up  from  off  it,  and  in  the  choice 
vine  the  Israel  that  had  been  planted  in  their  place ; 
might  have  identified  the  tower  with  the  city  of 
David,  as  the  symbol  of  the  protecting  Davidic  sov- 
ereignty, and  the  wine-press  with  the  Temple,  where 
the  blood  of  the  sacrifices  was  poured  forth,  as  the 
symbol  of  Israel's  worship;  and  this  without  in- 
quiring into  or  recking  of  the  higher  blessings  of 
which  all  these  things  were  but  the  shadows.  Yet 
it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  it  is  difficult,  perhaps 
impossible,  to  draw  the  exact  line  where  the  prov- 
ince of  spiritual  interpretation  begins  and  that  of 
historical  ends.  On  the  one  hand  the  spiritual 
Bignificance  of  a  passage  may  occasionally,  perhaps 
often,  throw  light  on  the  historical  element  involved 
in  it:  on  the  other  hand  the  very  large  use  of  fig- 
urative language  in  the  O.  T.,  and  more  especially 
in  the  prophecies,  prepares  us  for  the  recognition 
of  the  yet  more  deeply  figurative  and  essentially 
allegorical  import  which  runs,  as  a  vir6yoia, 
through  the  whole. 

Yet  no  unhallowed  or  unworthy  task  can  it  ever 
be  to  study,  even  for  its  own  sake,  the  historical 
form  in  which  the  O.  T.  comes  to  us  clothed.  It 
was  probably  to  most  of  us  one  of  the  earliest 
charms  of  our  childhood,  developing  in  us  our 
sense  of  brotherhood  with  all  that  had  gone  before 
us,  leading  us  to  feel  that  we  were  not  singular  in 
that  whicli  befell  us,  and  therefore,  correspondingly, 
that  we  could  not  live  for  ourselves  alone.  Even  by 
Itself  it  proclaims  to  us  the  historical  workings  of 
God,  and  reveals  the  care  wherewith  He  has  ever 
»vatched  over  the  interests  of  his  Church.  Above 
\'l  the  history  of  the  O.  T.  is  the  indispensable 
•reface  to  the  historical  advent  of  the  Son  of  God 
n  the  flesh.    We  need  bardly  labor  to  prove  that 
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the  N.  T.  recognizes  the  general  historic.il  charactei 
of  what  the  0.  T.  records.  It  is  everywhere  a«< 
sumed.  The  gospel  genealogies  testify  to  it :  so  too 
our  Lord  when  he  spoke  jf  the  desires  of  tha 
prophets  and  righteous  men  of  old,  or  of  all  the 
righteous  blood  shed  upon  the  earth  which  should 
be  visited  upon  his  own  generation :  so  too  Stephen 
and  Paul  in  their  speeches  v..  the  council-chamber 
and  at  Antioch;  so,  too,  again,  the  latter,  when  he 
spoke  of  the  things  which  "  happened  "  unto  the 
Israelites  for  ensamples.  The  testimonies  borne  by 
our  Lord  and  his  Ai)ostle3  to  the  outward  reality 
of  particular  circumstances  could  be  easily  drawn 
out  in  array,  were  it  needful.  Of  course  in  reference 
to  that  which  is  not  related  as  plain  matter  of  his- 
tory, there  will  always  remain  the  question  how  far 
the  descriptions  are  to  be  viewed  as  definitely  his- 
torical, how  far  as  drawn,  for  a  specific  purpose, 
from  the  imagination.  Such  a  question  presents 
itself,  for  example,  in  the  book  of  Job.  It  is  one 
which  must  plainly  be  in  each  case  decided  accord- 
ing to  the  particular  circumstances.  Scenes  which 
could  never  have  any  outward  reality  may,  as  in 
the  Canticles,  be  made  the  vehicle  of  spiritual  alle- 
gory; and  yet  even  here  the  historical  element 
meets  us  in  the  historical  person  of  the  typical 
bridegroom,  in  the  various  local  allusions  which  the 
allegorist  has  introduced  into  his  description,  and  in 
the  references  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
age.  In  examining  the  extent  of  the  historical 
element  in  the  prophecies,  both  of  the  prophets  and 
the  psalmists,  we  must  distinguish  between  those 
which  we  either  definitely  know  or  may  reasonably 
assume  to  have  been  fulfilled  at  a  period  not  en- 
tirely distant  from  that  at  which  they  were  uttered, 
and  those  which  reached  far  beyond  in  their  pro- 
spective reference.  The  former,  once  fulfilled,  were 
tiienceforth  annexed  to  the  domain  of  history  (Is. 
xvii.;  Ps.  cvii.  33).  It  must  be  observed,  however, 
that  the  prophet  often  beheld  in  a  single  vision,  and 
therefore  delineated  as  accomplished  all  at  once, 
what  was  really,  as  in  the  case  of  the  desolation  of 
Babylon,  the  gradual  work  of  a  long  period  (Is. 
xiii.);  or,  as  in  Ezekiel's  prophecy  respecting  the 
humiliation  of  Egypt,  uttered  his  predictions  in 
such  ideal  language  as  scarcely  admitted  of  a  literal 
fulfillment  (Ez.  xxix.  8-12;  see  Fairbairn  in  loco). 
With  the  prophecies  of  more  distant  scope  the 
case  stood  thus.  A  picture  was  presented  to  the 
prophet's  gaze,  embodying  an  outward  representa- 
tion of  certain  future  spiritual  struggles,  judgments, 
triumphs,  or  blessings ;  a  picture  suggested  in  gen- 
eral by  the  historical  circumstances  of  the  present 
(Zech.  vi.  9-15;  Ps.  v.,  Ixxii.),  or  of  the  past  (Ez. 
XX.  35,  36;  Is.  xi.  15,  xlviii.  21;  Ps.  xcix.  6  fF.), 
or  of  the  near  future,  already  anticipated  and 
viewed  as  present  (Is.  xlix.  7-26;  Ps.  Ivii.  6-11), 
or  of  all  these,  variously  combined,  altered,  and 
heightened  by  the  imagination.  But  it  does  not 
follow  that  that  picture  was  ever  outwardly  brought 
to  pass;  the  local  had  been  exchanged  for  the 
spiritual,  the  outward  type  had  merged  in  the  in- 
ward reality  before  the  fulfillment  of  the  prophecy 
took  effect.  In  some  cases,  more  especially  those  in 
which  the  prophet  had  taken  his  stand  upon  the 
nearer  future,  there  was  a  preliminary  and  typical 
fulfillment,  or,  rather,  approach  to  it ;  for  it  seldom, 
if  ever,  corresponded  to  the  full  extent  of  the  proph- 
ecy: the  far-reaching  import  of  the  prophecy  would 
have  been  obscured  if  it  had.  The  measuring-lin« 
never  outwardly  went  forth  upon  Gareb  and  com* 
passed  about  to  Goath  (Jer.  xxxi.  39)  till  the  daji 
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if  Herod  Ai^ippa,  after  our  Saviour's  final  doom 
upon  the  literal  Jerusalem  had  been  actually  pro- 
nounced; and  neither  the  temple  of  Zerubbabel 
nor  that  of  Herod  corresponded  to  that  which  had 
been  beheld  in  vision  by  Ezekiel  (xl.  fT.).  There 
are,  moreover,  as  it  would  seem,  exceptional  cases 
in  which  even  the  outward  form  of  the  prophet's 
predictioiis  was  divinely  drawn  from  tlie  unknown 
future  as  nmcli  as  from  the  histoiical  circumstances 
with  which  he  was  familiar,  and  in  which,  conse- 
quently, the  details  of  tlie  imagery  by  means  of 
which  he  concentrated  all  his  conscious  conceptions 
of  the  future  were  literally,  or  almost  literally, 
verified  in  the  events  by  which  his  prediction  was 
fulfilled.  Such  is  tlie  case  in  Is.  liii.  The  Holy 
Spirit  presented  to  the  prophet  the  actual  death- 
scene  of  our  Saviour  as  the  form  in  wliicli  his 
prophecy  of  that  event  was  to  be  embodied;  and 
thus  we  trace  in  it  an  approacii  to  a  literal  history 
of  our  Saviour's  endui-ances  before  they  came  to  pass. 

(Respecting  the  rudiments  of  interpretation,  let 
the  following  here  suffice :  The  knowledge  of  the 
meanings  of  Hebrew  words  is  gathered  (a)  from 
the  context,  (b)  from  parallel  passages,  (c)  from  the 
traditional  interpretations  preserved  in  Jewish  com- 
mentaries and  dictionaries,  ((/)  from  the  ancient 
versions,  (e)  from  the  cognate  languages,  Chaldee, 
Syriac,  and  Arabic.  The  syntax  must  be  almost 
wholly  gathered  from  the  0.  T.  itself ;  and  for  the 
special  syntax  of  the  poetical  hooks,  while  the  im- 
portance of  a  study  of  the  Hebrew  parallelism  is 
now  generally  recognized,  more  attention  needs  to 
be  bestowed  tlian  has  been  bestowed  hitherto  on 
the  centralism  and  inversion  by  which  the  poetical 
structure  and  language  is  often  marked.  It  may 
here  too  be  in  place  to  mention,  that  of  the  various 
systematic  treatises  which  have  by  diflferent  gen- 
erations been  put  forth  on  the  interpretation  of 
Scripture,  the  most  standard  work  is  the  PhUologia 
Sacra  of  Sol.  Glassius  (Prof,  at  Jena,  t  1656),  orig- 
inally published  in  1623,  and  often  reprinted.  A 
new  edition  of  it,  "accommodated  to  their  times," 
and  bearing  the  impress  of  the  theological  views  of 
the  new  editors,  was  brought  out  by  Dathe  and 
Bauer,  1776-'J7.  It  is  a  vast  store-house  of  mate- 
rials ;  but  the  need  of  such  treatises  has  been  now 
much  superseded  by  the  special  labors  of  more  re- 
tent  scholars  in  particular  departments.) 

From  the  outward  form  of  the  O.  T.  we  proceed 
to  its  moral  element  or  soul.  It  was  with  reference 
to  this  that  St.  Paul  declared  that  all  Scripture 
was  given  by  inspiration  of  (jod,  and  was  profitable 
for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruc- 
tion in  rigliteousness  (2  Tim.  iii.  16);  and  it  is  in 
the  implicit  recognition  of  the  essentially  moral 
character  of  the  whole,  that  our  Lord  and  his 
Apostles  not  only  appeal  to  its  direct  precepts  (e.  g. 
Matt.  XV.  4,  xix.  17-19),  and  set  forth  the  fullness 
of  their  bearing  (e.  g.  Matt.  ix.  1.3),  but  also  lay 
bare  moral  lessons  in  0.  T.  passages  which  lie 
rather  beneath  the  surface  than  upon  it  (Matt.  xix. 
5,  6,  xxii.  32;  John  x.  34,  35;  Acts  vii.  48,  49;  1 
Cor.  ix.  9,  10;  2  Cor.  viii.  13-15).  With  regard 
more  particularly  to  the  Law,  our  Lord  shows  in 
his  Sermon  on  the  Mount  how  deep  is  tne  moral 
teaching  implied  in  its  letter;  and  in  his  denunci- 
ition  of  the  Pharisees  upbraids  them  for  their 
jmission  of  its  weightier  matters  —  judgment, 
mercy,  and  faith.  The  history,  too,  of  the  O  T. 
finds  frequent  reference  made  in  the  N.  T.  to  its 
moral  teaching  (Luke  vi.  3;  Rom.  ir.,  ix.  17; 
I  Cor.  1.  6-11;  Heb.  m.  7-11,  xi.;  2  PeJ.  U.  15- 
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16;  1  John  iii.  12).  No  doubt  it  was  with  refer, 
ence  to  the  moral  instruction  to  be  drawn  from 
them  that  that  history  had  been  made  to  dwell  at 
greatest  length  on  the  events  of  greatest  moral 
importance.  The  same  reason  explains  also  why 
it  should  be  to  so  large  an  extent  biographical. 
The  interpreter  of  the  0.  T.  will  have,  among  bis 
other  tasks,  to  analyze  in  the  lives  set  before  him 
the  various  yet  generally  mingled  workings  of  tho 
spirit  of  holiness,  and  of  the  spirit  of  sin.  He 
must  not  fall  into  the  error  of  suppo.sing  that  any 
of  the  lives  are  those  of  perfect  men  ;  Scripture  no- 
where asserts  or  implies  it,  and  the  sins  of  even 
the  best  testify  against  it.  Nor  must  he  expect  to 
be  expressly  informed  of  each  recorded  action,  any 
more  than  of  each  sentiment  delivered  by  the  sev- 
eral speakers  in  the  book  of  Job,  whether  it  were 
commendable  or  the  contrary ;  nor  must  we  assume, 
as  some  have  done,  that  Scripture  identifies  itself 
with  every  action  of  a  saintly  man  which,  without 
openly  condemning,  it  records.  The  moral  errois 
by  which  the  lives  of  even  the  greatest  O.  T. 
saints  were  disfigured  are  related,  and  that  for  our 
instruction,  but  not  generally  criticised:  e.  g.  that 
of  Abraham  when,  already  once  warned  in  Egypt, 
he  suffered  the  king  of  Gerar  to  suppose  that  Sarah 
was  merely  his  sister;  or  that  of  David,  when,  by 
feigning  himself  mad,  he  practiced  deceit  upon 
Achish.  The  interpreter  of  Scripture  has  no  war- 
rant for  shutting  his  eyes  to  such  errors;  certainly 
not  the  warrant  of  David,  who  himself  virtually 
confessed  them  in  Ps.  xxxiv.  (see  especially  ver. 
13).  He  must  acknowledge  and  commend  the 
holy  faith  which  lay  at  the  root  of  the  earliest  re- 
corded deeds  of  Jacob,  a  fiiith  rewarded  by  his 
becoming  the  heir  of  God's  promises;  but  he  must 
no  less  acknowledge  and  condemn  Jacob's  unbroth- 
erly  deceit  and  filial  disobedience,  oflTenses  punished 
by  the  sorrows  that  attended  him  from  his  flight 
into  Mesopotamia  to  the  day  of  his  death.  And 
should  he  be  tempted  to  desire  that  in  such  cases 
the  O.  T.  had  distinguished  more  directly  and 
authoritatively  the  good  from  the  evil,  he  will  ask, 
Would  it  in  that  case  have  spoken  as  eflTectually? 
Are  not  our  thoughts  more  drawn  out,  and  our 
affections  more  engaged,  by  studying  a  man's  char- 
acter in  the  records  of  his  life  than  in  a  summary 
of  it  ready  prepared  for  us  ?  Is  it  in  a  dried  and 
labeled  collection  of  specimens,  or  in  a  living  garden 
where  the  flowers  have  all  their  several  imperfections, 
that  we  best  learn  to  appreciate  the  true  beauties 
of  floral  nature  ?  The  true  glory  of  the  O.  T.  is 
here  the  choice  richness  of  the  garden  into  which 
it  conducts  us.  It  sets  before  us  just  those  Uvea 
—  the  lives  generally  of  religious  men  —  which  will 
best  repay  our  study,  and  will  mosi;  stnmgly  sug- 
gest the  moral  lessons  that  God  would  have  ua 
learn ;  and  herein  it  is  that,  in  regard  of  the  moral 
aspects  of  the  O.  T.  history,  we  may  most  surely 
trace  the  overruling  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  by 
which  the  sacred  historians  wrote. 

But  the  O.  T.  has  further  its  spiritual  and  there- 
fore prophetical  element,  the  result  of  that  organic 
unity  of  sacred  history  by  means  of  whicli  the  same 
God  who  in  his  wisdom  delayed,  till  the  fullness  of 
time  should  be  come,  the  advent  of  his  Son  into 
the  world,  ordained  that  all  the  career  and  worship 
of  his  earlier  people  should  outwardly  anticipate 
the  glories  of  the  Redeemer  and  of  his  spiritually 
ransomed  Church.  Our  attention  is  here  first 
attracted  to  the  avowedly  predictive  parts  of  the  O. 
T.,  of  the  prospective  reference  of  which,  at  the 
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time  that  they  were  uttered,  no  question  can  exigt, 
and  the  majority  of  which  still  awaited  their  fulfill- 
ment when  the  Ifedcenier  of  the  world  was  horn. 
No  new  covenant  had  up  to  that  time  been  inauj^u- 
rated  (Jer.  xxxi.  .'Jl— tO);  no  temple  huilt  corre- 
sponding to  that  which  Kzekiel  had  described  (xl. 
ff.);  nor  had  the  new  David  ere  that  arisen  to  be  a 
prince  in  Israel  {ibid,  xxxiv.).  With  Christ,  then, 
the  new  era  of  the  fulfillment  of  prophecy  com- 
menced. In  Ilim  were  to  be  fulfilled  all  things 
that  were  written  in  the  Law  of  Moses,  and  in  the 
Prophets,  and  in  the  Psalms,  concerning  Him 
(Luke  xxiv.  44;  cf.  Matt.  xxvi.  64,  «S:e.).  A  mar- 
velous amount  there  was  in  his  person  of  the  veri- 
fication of  the  very  letter  of  prophecy  —  partly  that 
it  might  be  seen  how  definitely  all  had  pointed  to 
Him;  partly  because  his  outward  mission,  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death,  was  but  to  the  lost  sheep  of 
the  house  of  Israel,  and  the  letter  had  not  yet  been 
finally  superseded  by  the  spirit.  Yet  it  would 
plainly  le  impossil)le  to  suppose  that  the  signifi- 
cance of  such  prophecies  as  Zech.  ix.  9  was  ex- 
hausted by  the  mere  outward  verification ;  and  with 
the  delivery  of  Christ  by  his  own  people  to  the 
Gentiles,  and  the  doom  on  the  city  of  Jerusalem 
for  rejecting  Him,  and  the  ratification  of  the  new 
covenant  by  his  death,  and  the  subsequent  mission 
of  the  Apostles  to  all  nations,  all  consummated  by 
the  final  blow  which  fell  within  forty  years  on  the 
once  chosen  people  of  Cod,  the  outward  blessings 
had  merged  forever  in  the  spiritual,  and  the  typ- 
ical Israelitish  nation  in  the  Church  Universal. 

Hence  the  entire  absence  from  the  N.  T.  of  any 
recognition,  by  either  Christ  or  his  Apostles,  of 
sucli  prospective  outward  glories  as  the  prophecies, 
literally  interpreted,  w^ould  still  have  implied.  No 
hope  of  outward  restoration  mingled  with  the  sen- 
tence of  outward  doom  which  Christ  uttered  forth 
on  the  nation  from  which  He  himself  had  sprung 
(Matt.  xxi.  43,  xxiii.  38,  xxiv.  2);  no  old  outward 
deliverances  with  the  spiritual  salvation  which  He 
and  his  Apostles  declared  to  be  still  in  store  for 
those  of  the  race  of  Israel  who  should  believe  on 
Him  (Matt,  xxiii.  39;  Acts  iii.  19-21;  Kom.  xi.; 
2  Cor.  iii.  IG).  The  language  of  the  ancient 
prophecies  is  everywhere  applied  to  the  gathering 
together,  the  privileges,  and  the  triumphs  of  the 
universal  body  of  Christ  (John  x.  IG,  xi.  52;  Acts 
ii.  39,  XV.  15-17;  Kom.  ix.  25,  2G,  32,  33,  x.  11, 
13,  xi.  25,  26,  27;  2  Cor.  vi.  lG-18;  Gal.  iv.  27; 
1  Pet.  ii.  4-6,  10;  Kev.  iii.  7,  8,  xx.  8.  9,  xxi., 
xxii.);  above  all,  in  the  crowning  passage  of  the 
apostolic  interpretation  of  O.  T.  prophecy  (Heb. 
xii.  22),  in  which  the  Christian  Church  is  dis- 
tinctly marked  out  as  the  Zion  of  whose  glory  all 
the  prophets  had  spoken.  Even  apart,  however, 
from  the  authoritative  interpretation  thus  placed 
upon  them,  the  prophecies  cotitain  within  them- 
selves, in  sufficient  measure,  the  evidence  of  their 
gpiritual  import.  It  could  not  be  that  the  literal 
Zion  should  be  greatly  raised  in  physical  height 
(Is.  ii.  2),  or  all  the  Holy  Land  leveled  to  a  plain 
(Zech.  xiv.  10),  or  portioned  out  by  straight  lines 
and  in  rectangles,  without  regard  to  its  physical 
conformation  (Kz.  xlv.);  or  that  the  city  of  Jeru- 
salem should  lie  to  the  south  of  the  Temple  {ibul.  xl. 
2),  and  at  a  distance  of  five  miles  from  it  (ibid.  xlv. 
6},  and  yet  that  it  should  occupy  its  old  place  (Jer. 
xxxi.  38,  39;  Zech.  xiv.  10/,  or  that  holy  waters 
ihoukl  issue  from  Jerusalem,  increasing  in  depth 
M  they  roll  on,  not  through  the  accession  of  any 
icibutar;  streams,  but  simply  because  their  source 
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is  beneath  the  sanctuary  (I-js.  xlvii.).  Nor  could 
it  well  be  that,  after  a  long  loss  of  genealogies  and 
title-deeds,  the  Jews  should  be  reorganized  in  theif 
tribes  and  families  (Zech.  xii.  12-14;  Mai.  iii.  3; 
Ez.  xliv.  15,  xlviii.),  and  settled  after  their  old 
estates  (Ez.  xxxvi.  II).  Nor  again,  that  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  world  should  go  up  to  Jerusalem 
to  worship,  not  only  to  the  festivals  (Zech.  xiv.  16), 
but  even  monthly  and  weekly  (Is  Ixvi.  23),  and 
yet  that  while  Jerusalem  were  thus  the  seat  of 
worship  for  the  whole  world,  there  should  also  be 
altars  everywhere  (Is.  xix.  19;  Zeph.  ii.  11;  Mai. 
i.  11),  both  lieing  really  but  difTerent  expressions 
of  the  same  spiritual  truth  —  the  extension  of 
God's  pure  worship  to  all  nations.  Nor  can  we 
suppose  that  Jews  will  ever  again  outwardly  tri- 
umph over  heathen  nations  that  have  lonjj  disap- 
peared from  the  stage  of  history  (Am.  ix.  11,  12; 
Is.  xi.  14;  Mic.  v.  5;  Ob.  17-21).  Nor  will  sac- 
rifices be  renewed  (Ez.  xliii.  &c.)  when  Christ  has 
by  one  ofTering  perfected  for  ever  them  that  are 
sanctified ;  nor  will  a  special  sanctity  yet  attach  to 
Jerusalem,  when  the  hour  is  come  that  "  neither 
in  this  mountain  nor  yet  at  Jerusalem  ■'  shall  men 
worship  the  Father;  nor  yet  to  the  natural  Israel 
(cf.  Joel  iii  4),  when  in  Christ  there  is  neither  Jew 
nor  Greek,  all  believers  being  now  alike  the  circum- 
cision (Phil.  iii.  3)  and  Abraham's  seed  (GaL  iii. 
29),  and  the  name  Israel  being  frequently  used  in 
the  N.  T.  of  the  whole  Christian  Church  (Matt 
xix.  28;  Luke  xxiL  30;  Eom.  xi.  26;  Gal.  vi.  16; 
cf.  Rev.  vii.  4,  xxi.  12). 

The  substance,  therefore,  of  these  prophecies  is 
the  glory  of  the  Redeemer's  spiritual  kingdom ;  it  is 
but  the  form  that  is  derived  from  the  outward  cir- 
cumstances of  the  career  of  God's  ancient  people, 
which  had  passed,  or  all  but  passed  away  before 
the  fulfillment  of  the  promised  blessings  com- 
menced. The  one  kingdom  was  indeed  to  merge 
into,  rather  than  to  be  violently  replaced  by  the 
other;  the  holy  seed  of  old  was  to  be  the  stock  of 
the  new  generation;  men  of  all  nations  were  to 
take  hold  of  the  skirt  of  the  Jew,  and  Israelitish 
Apostles  were  to  become  the  patriarchs  of  the  new 
Christian  community.  Nor  was  even  the  form  in 
which  the  amiouncement  of  the  new  blessings  had 
been  clothed  to  be  rudely  cast  aside :  the  imagery 
of  the  prophets  is  on  every  account  justly  dear  to 
us,  and  from  love,  no  less  than  from  habit,  we  still 
speak  the  language  of  Canaan.  But  then  arises 
the  question,  Must  not  this  language  have  been 
divinely  designed  from  the  first  as  the  language  of 
God's  Church  ?  Is  it  easily  to  be  supposed  that 
the  prophets,  whose  writings  form  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  the  Bible,  should  have  so  extensively  used 
the  history  of  the  old  Israel  as  the  garment  wherein 
to  enwrap  their  d(  lii-eations  of  the  blessings  of  the 
new,  and  yet  that  tbnf  history  should  not  be  in 
itself  ef^i-pi'tially  an  antic'jtation  of  what  the  prom- 
ised Redeemer  was  to  bring  with  him  ?  Besides, 
the  typical  import  of  the  Israelitish  tabernacle  an^ 
ritual  worship  is  implied  in  Heb.  ix.  ("  The  Holy 
Ghost  this  signifying  "),  and  is  almost  universally 
allowed;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  tear  asunder  the 
events  of  Israel's  history  from  the  ceremonies  o^ 
Israel's  worship;  nor  yet,  again,  the  events  of  the 
preceding  history  of  the  patriarchs  from  those  of 
the  history  of  Israel.  The  N.  T.  itself  implies  the 
typical  import  of  a  large  part  of  the  O.  T.  narrs- 
tive.  The  original  dominion  conferred  upon  mas 
(1  Cor.  XV.  27;  Heb.  ii.  8),  the  rest  of  God  on  th« 
seventh  day  (Heb.  iv.  4),  the  institution  «f  tnw- 
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iage  (Kph.  v.  31),  are  in  it  all  invested  with  a 
deeper  and  prospective  meaning.  So  also  the  ofFer- 
jig  and  martyrdom  of  Abei  (Heb.  xi.  4,  xii.  24); 
Ihe  preservation  of  Noah  and  his  family  in  the  ark 
(1  Pet.  iii.  21);  the  priesthood  of  Melchizedek 
(Heb.  vii.,  following  Ps.  ex.  4);  the  mutual  rela- 
tion of  Sarah  and  Hagar,  and  of  their  children 
(Gal.  iv.  22  ff);  the  offering  and  rescue  of  Isaac 
(Rom.  viii.  32;  Heb.  xi.  IIJ);  the  favor  of  God  to 
Jacob  rather  than  Esau  (Horn.  ix.  10-13,  follow- 
ing Mai.  i.  2,  3);  the  sojourn  of  Israel  in  Kgypt 
(Matt.  ii.  15);  the  passover  feast  (1  Cor.  v.  7,  3); 
the  shepherdship  of  Moses  (Heb.  xiii.  20,  cf.  Is. 
Ixiii.  11,  Sept.);  his  veiling  of  his  face  at  Sinai 
(2  Cor.  iii.  13);  the  ratification  of  the  covenant 
by  blood  (Heb.  ix.  18  ffl);  the  priestly  character 
of  the  chosen  people  (1  Pet.  ii.  9);  God's  out- 
ward presence  with  them  (2  Cor.  vi.  16);  the  va- 
rious events  in  their  pilgrimage  through  the  desert 
(1  Cor.  X.),  and  specially  the  eating  of  manna  from 
heaven  (Matt.  iv.  4;  John  vi.  48-51);  the  lifting 
up  of  the  brazen  serpent  (John  iii.  14);  the  prom- 
ise of  the  divine  presence  with  Israel  after  the  re- 
moval of  Moses,  their  shepherd,  from  them  (Heb. 
xiii.  5,  cf.  Deut.  xxxi.  6);  the  kingdom  of  David 
(Luke  i.  32,  33);  and  the  devouring  of  Jonah 
(Matt.  xii.  40).  If  some  of  these  instances  be 
deemed  doubtful,  let  at  least  the  rest  be  duly 
weighed,  and  this  not  without  regard  to  the  cu- 
mulative force  of  the  whole.  In  the  O.  T.  itself 
we  have,  and  this  even  in  the  latest  times,  events 
and  persons  expressly  treated  as  typical :  e.  y.  the 
making  the  once-rejected  stone  the  headstone  of 
the  corner  (probably  an  historical  incident  in  the 
laying  of  the  foundation  of  the  second  Temple  (Ps. 
cxviii.  22);  the  arraying  of  Joshua  the  high-priest 
with  fiiir  garments  (Zech.  iii.),  and  the  placing  of 
crowns  on  his  head  to  symbolize  the  union  of  roy- 
alty and  priesthood  (Zech.  vi.  Off".).  A  further 
testimony  to  the  typical  character  of  the  history  of 
the  Old  Testament  is  furnished  by  the  typical 
character  of  the  events  related  even  in  the  New. 
All  our  Lord's  miracles  were  essentially  typical, 
and  are  almost  universally  so  acknowledged:  the 
works  of  mercy  which  He  wrought  outwardly  on 
the  body  betokening  his  corresponding  operations 
within  man's  soul.  So,  too,  the  outward  fulfillments 
of  prophecy  in  the  Redeemer's  life  were  types  of 
"lie  deeper  though  less  immediately  striking  fulfill- 
ment which  it  was  to  continue  to  receive  ideally; 
and  if  this  deeper  and  more  spiritual  significance 
underlie  the  literal  narrative  of  the  New  Testament, 
how  much  more  that  of  the  Old,  which  was  so  es- 
sentially designed  as  a  preparation  for  the  good 
things  to  come!  A  remarkable  and  honorable 
testimony  on  this  subject  was  borne  in  his  later 
years  by  De  Wette.  "  Long  before*  Christ  ap- 
peared," he  says,  "  the  world  was  prepared  for  his 
appearance ;  the  entire  0.  T.  is  a  great  prophecy,  a 
great  type  of  Him  who  was  to  come,  and  did  come. 
Who  can  deny  that  the  holy  seers  of  the  0.  T. 
saw,  in  spirit,  the  advent  of  Christ  long  before- 
hand, and  in  prophetic  anticipations  of  greater  or 
less  clearness  had  presages  of  the  new  doctrine? 
The  typological  comparison,  too,  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment with  the  New  was  no  mere  play  of  fancy; 
and  it  is  scarcely  altogether  a^^cidental  that  the 
wangelic  history,  in  the  most  important  partic- 
ilars,  runs  parallel  with  the  Mosaic"  (cited  by 
rholuck.  The  Old  Testament  in  the  Neio). 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  there  is  in  many  quarters 
•a  unwillingness  to  recognize  the  spiritual  element 
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in  the  historical  parts  of  the  O.  T.,  arising  from 
the  fear  that  the  recognition  of  it  may  endanger 
that  of  the  historical  truth  of  the  events  recorded. 
Nor  is  such  danger  altogether  visionary ;  for  one- 
sided and  prejudiced  contemplation  will  be  ever 
so  abusing  one  element  of  Scripture  as  thereby  to 
cast  a  slight  upon  the  rest.  But  this  does  not  aiTe«:t 
its  existence;  and  on  the  other  hand  there  are  cer- 
tainly cases  in  which  the  spiritual  element  confirms 
the  outward  reality  of  the  historical  fiict.  So  is  it 
with  the  devouring  of  Jonah ;  which  many  would 
consign  to  the  region  of  parable  or  myth,  not  appar- 
ently from  any  result  of  criticism,  which  is  indeed 
at  a  loss  to  find  an  origin  for  the  story  save  in  fact, 
but  simply  from  the  unwillingness  to  give  credit  tj 
an  event  the  extraordinary  character  of  which  musi 
have  been  patent  from  the  first.  But  if  the  divini' 
purpose  were  to  prefigure  in  a  striking  and  efl^ectiv« 
manner  the  passage  of  our  Saviour  through  th< 
darkness  of  the  tomb,  how  could  any  ordinarj 
event,  akin  to  ordinary  human  experience,  ade- 
quately represent  that  of  which  we  have  no  expe- 
rience 'ii*  The  utmost  perils  of  the  royal  psalmist 
required,  in  Ps.  xviii.,  to  be  heightened  and  com- 
pacted together  by  the  aid  of  extraneous  imagery 
in  order  that  they  might  typify  the  horrors  of 
death.  Those  same  horrors  were  more  definitely 
prefigured  by  the  incarceration  of  Jonah :  it  was  a 
marvelous  type,  but  not  more  marvelous  than  the 
antitype  which  it  foreshadowed ;  it  testified  by  its 
very  wondrousness  that  there  are  gloomy  terrors 
beyond  any  of  which  this  world  supplies  the  ex- 
perience, but  over  wiiich  Christ  should  triumph,  as 
Jonah  was  delivered  from  the  belly  of  the  fish. 

Of  another  danger  besetting  the  path  of  the  spirit- 
ual interpreter  of  the  O.  T.,  we  have  a  warning 
in  the  unedifying  puerilities  into  which  some  have 
fallen.  Against  such  he  will  guard  by  foregoing 
too  curious  a  search  for  mere  external  resemblances 
between  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  though 
withal  thankfully  recognizing  them  wherever  they 
present  themselves.  His  true  task  will  be  rather  to 
investigate  the  inward  ideas  involved  in  the  O.  T. 
narratives,  institutions,  and  prophecies  themselves, 
by  the  aid  of  the  more  perfect  manifestation  of  those 
ideas  in  the  transactions  and  events  of  gospel-limes. 
The  spiritual  interpretation  must  rest  upon  both 
the  literal  and  the  moral ;  and  there  can  be  no  spirit- 
ual analogy  between  things  which  have  nought 
morally  in  common.  One  consequence  of  this  prin- 
ciple will  of  course  be,  that  we  must  never  be  con- 
tent to  rest  in  any  mere  outward  fulfillment  of 
prophecy.  It  can  never,  for  example,  be  admitted 
that  the  ordinance  respecting  the  entireness  of  the 
passover-lamb  had  reference  merely  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  Saviour's  legs  unbroken  on  the  cross,  OT 
that  the  concluding  words  of  Zech.  ix  9,  pointed 
merely  to  the  animal  on  which  our  Saviour  should 
outwardly  ride  into  Jerusalem,  or  that  the  sojourn 
of  Israel  in  Egypt,  in  its  evangelic  reference,  had  re- 
spect merely  to  the  temporary  sojourn  of  our  Sav- 
iour in  the  same  country.  However  rcmarkabk 
the  outward  fulfillment  be,  it  must  always  guide  ua 
to  some  deeper  analogy,  in  which  a  moral  element 
is  involved.  Another  consequence  of  the  foregoing 
principle  of  interpretation  will  be  that  that  which 
was  forbidden  or  sinful  can,  so  far  as  it  was  sinful, 
not  be  regarded  as  typical  of  that  which  is  free 
from  sin.  We  may,  for  example,  reject,  as  alto- 
gether groundless,  the  view,  often  propounded,  but 
never  proved,  that  Solomon's  marriage  with  PhJV- 
raoh'g  daughter  was  a  figure  of  the  reception  of  t)M 
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Gentiles  into  the  Church  of  the  Gospel.  On  the 
3ther  iiand  there  is  no  more  difficulty  in  supposing 
that  that  whicli  was  sinful  may  have  originated  the 
jccasion  for  the  exhibition  of  some  striking  type, 
than  there  is  in  believing  that  disobedience  brought 
about  the  need  of  redemption.  The  Israelites 
sinned  in  demanding  a  king;  yet  the  earthly  khig- 
rlom  of  David  was  a  type  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ; 
and  it  was  in  consequence  of  Jonah's  fleeing,  like 
the  first  Adam,  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  that 
he  became  so  signal  a  type  of  the  second  Adam  in 
his  throe  days'  removal  from  the  light  of  heaven. 
So  again  that  which  was  tolerated  rather  than  ap- 
proved may  contain  within  itself  the  type  of  some- 
thing imperfect,  in  contrast  to  that  which  is  more 
perfect.  Thus  Hagar,  as  the  concubine  of  Abra- 
ham, represented  the  covenant  at  Sinai ;  but  it  is 
only  the  bondage-aspect  of  that  covenant  which 
here  comes  directly  under  consideration,  and  the 
children  of  the  covenant,  symbolized  by  Ishmael, 
are  those  only  who  cleave  to  the  element  of  bond- 
age in  it. 

Yet  withal,  in  laying  down  rules  for  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  O.  T.,  we  must  abstain  from  attempt- 
ing to  define  the  limits,  or  to  measure  the  extent 
of  its  fullness.  That  fullness  has  certainly  not  yet 
been,  nor  will  by  us  be  exhausted.  Search  after 
truth,  and  reverence  for  the  native  worth  of  the 
written  Word,  authorize  us  indeed  to  reject  past 
interpretations  of  it  which  cannot  be  shown  forest 
on  any  solid  foundation.  Still  all  interpretation  is 
essentially  progressive ;  and  in  no  part  of  the  O.  T. 
can  we  tell  the  number  of  meanings  and  bearings, 
beyond  those  with  which  we  are  ourselves  familiar, 
which  may  one  day  be  brought  out,  and  which  then 
not  only  may  approve  themselves  by  their  intrinsic 
reasonableness,  but  even  may  by  their  mutual  har- 
mony and  practical  interest  furnish  additional  evi- 
dence of  the  divine  source  of  that  Scripture  which 
cannot  be  broken. 

C.  —  Quotations  from  the  Old  Testament 
IN  TME  New  Testament, 
The  New  Testament  quotations  from  the  Old 
form  one  of  the  outward  bonds  of  connection  be- 
tween the  two  parts  of  the  Bible.  They  are  mani- 
fold in  kind.  Some  of  the  passages  quoted  contain 
prophecies,  or  involve  types  of  which  the  N.  T. 
writers  designed  to  indicate  the  fulfillment.  Oth- 
ers are  introduced  as  direct  logical  supports  to  the 
doctrines  which  they  were  enforcing.  In  all  cases 
which  can  be  clearly  referred  to  either  of  these  cat- 
egories, we  are  fairly  warranted  in  deeming  the  use 
which  has  been  made  of  the  older  text  authoritative; 
and  from  these,  and  especially  from  an  analysis  of 
the  quotations  which  at  first  sight  present  difficul- 
ties, we  may  study  the  principles  on  which  the 
sacred  appreciation  and  exegesis  of  the  older  Scrip- 
tures has  proceeded.  Let  it  only  be  borne  in  mind 
that  however  just  the  interpretations  virtually 
placed  upon  the  passages  quoted,  they  do  not  pro- 
fess to  be  necessarily  complete.  The  contrary  is 
indeed  manifest  from  the  two  opposite  bearings  of 
the  same  passage,  Ps.  xxiv.  1,  brought  out  by  St. 
Paul  in  the  course  of  a  few  verses,  1  Cor.  x.  26,  28 
But  in  many  instances,  also,  the  N.  T.  writers  have 
ijuoled  the  O.  T.  rather  by  way  of  illustration,  than 
nith  the  intention  of  leaning  upon  it;  variously 
ipplying  and  adapting  it,  and  making  its  language 
vhe  vehicle  of  their  own  independent  thoughts.  It 
could  hardly  well  be  otherwise.  The  thoughts  of 
fell  who  have  been  deeply  educated  in  the  Scriptures 
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naturally  move  in  Scriptural  diction :  it  would  Hat* 
been  strange  had  the  writers  of  the  N.  T.  formed 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 

It  may  not  be  easy  to  distribute  all  the  quota- 
tions into  their  distinctive  classes.  IJut  among 
those  in  which  a  prophetical  or  typical  force  if 
ascribed  in  the  N.  T.  to  the  passage  quoted,  may 
fairly  be  reckoned  all  that  are  introduced  with  an 
intimation  that  the  Scripture  was  '•  fulfilled."  And 
it  may  be  observed  that  the  Avord  "  fulfill,"  sa, 
applied  to  the  accomplishment  of  what  had  been 
predicted  or  foreshadowed,  is  in  the  N.  T.  only  used 
by  our  Lord  himself  and  his  com  pan  ion -apostles: 
not  by  St.  Mark  nor  St.  Luke,  except  in  their  re- 
ports of  our  Lord's  and  Peter's  sayings,  nor  yet  by 
St.  Paul  (Mark  xv.  28,  is  not  genuine).  It  had 
grown  familiar  to  the  original  Apostles  from  the 
continual  verification  of  the  0.  T.  which  they  had 
beheld  in  the  events  of  their  Master's  career.  These 
had  testified  to  the  deep  connection  between  the 
utterances  of  the  0.  T.  and  the  realities  of  the  Gos- 
pel; and,  through  the  general  connection  in  turn 
casting  down  its  radiance  on  the  individual  points 
of  contact,  the  higher  term  was  occasionally  ap- 
plied to  express  a  relation  for  which,  viewed  merely 
in  itself,  weaker  language  might  have  suflBced. 
Three  "  fulfillments  "  of  Scripture  are  traced  by  St. 
Matthew  in  the  incidents  of  our  Saviour's  infancy 
(ii.  15,  18,  23).  He  beheld  Him  marked  out  as 
the  true  Israel,  the  beloved  of  God  with  high  des- 
tiny before  Him,  by  the  outward  correspondence 
between  his  and  Israel's  sojourn  in  Egypt.  The 
sorrowing  of  the  mothers  of  Bethlehem  for  their 
children  was  to  him  a  renewal  of  the  grief  for  the 
captives  at  Kamah,  which  grief  Jeremiah  had  de- 
scribed in  language  suggested  by  the  record  of  the 
patriarchal  grief  for  the  loss  of  Joseph :  it  was  thus 
a  present  token  (we  need  account  it  no  more)  of  the 
spiritual  captivity  which  all  outward  captivities  re- 
called, and  from  which,  since  it  had  been  declared 
that  there  was  hope  in  the  end,  Christ  was  to  prove- 
the  deliverer.  And  again,  Christ's  sojourn  in 
despised  Nazareth  was  an  outward  token  of  th« 
lowliness  of  his  condition;  and  if  the  prophets  had 
rightly  spoken,  this  lowliness  was  the  necessary 
prelude,  and  therefore,  in  part,  the  pledge  of  hia 
future  glory.  In  the  first  and  last  of  these  cases 
the  evangelist,  in  his  wonted  phrase,  expressly  de- 
clares that  the  events  came  to  pass  that  that  which 
was  spoken  "  might  be  fulfilled:  "  language  which 
must  not  be  arbitrarily  softened  down.  In  the 
other  case  the  phrase  is  less  definitely  strong: 
"  Then  was  fulfilled,"  etc.  The  substitution  of 
this  phrase  can,  however,  of  itself  decide  nothing, 
for  it  is  used  of  an  acknowledged  prophecy  in  xxvii. 
9.  And  should  any  be  disposed  on  other  grounds 
to  view  the  quotation  from  Jer.  xxxi.  15  merely  as 
an  adornment  of  the  narrative,  let  them  first  con- 
sider whether  the  evangelist,  who  was  occupied  with 
the  history  of  Christ,  would  be  likely  formally  to 
introduce  a  passage  from  the  0.  T.  merely  as  an 
illustration  of  maternal  grief. 

In  the  quotations  of  all  kinds  from  the  Old  Tes- 
tament in  the  New,  we  find  a  continual  variation 
from  the  ItUer  of  the  older  Scriptures.  To  this 
variation  three  causes  may  be  specified  as  having 
contributed. 

First,  all  the  N.  T.  writers  quoted   from  th« 
Septuagint;  correcting  it  indeed  more  or  less  by 
the  Hebrew,  especially  when   it  was  needful  fd 
their  purpose :  occasionally  deserting  it  altogether 
still  abiding  by  it  to  so  large  an  extent  as  to  shon 
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that  it  was  the  primary  source  whence  their  quota- 
tions were  drawn.  Their  use  of  it  may  be  best 
Illustrated  by  tlie  corresponding  use  of  our  liturgical 
version  of  the  Psalms;  a  use  founded  on  love  as 
well  as  on  habit,  but  which  nevertheless  we  forego 
when  it  becomes  important  that  we  should  A»llow 
the  more  accurate  rendering.  Consequently,  when 
the  errors  involved  in  the  Septuagint  version  do  not 
interfere  with  the  purpose  which  the  N.  T.  writer 
had  in  view,  they  are  frequently  allowed  to  remain 
in  his  quotation:  see  Matt.  xv.  9  (a  record  of  our 
Lord's  words);  Luke  iv.  18;  Acts  xiii.  41,  xv.  17; 
Kom.  XV.  10;  2  Cor.  iv.  13;  Heb.  viii.  9,  x.  5,  xi. 
21.  The  current  of  apostolic  thought,  too,  is  fre- 
quently dictated  by  words  of  the  Septuagint,  which 
differ  much  from  the  Hebrew:  see  Kom.  ii.  24;  1 
Cor.  XV.  55 ;  2  Cor.  ix.  7 ;  Heb.  xiii.  15.  Or  even 
Rn  absolute  interpolation  of  the  Septuagint  is 
quoted,  Heb.  i.  6  (L)eut.  xxxii.  43j.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  Matt.  xxi.  5;  1  Cor.  lii.  19,  the  Septua- 
gint is  corrected  by  the  Hebrew :  so  too  in  Matt, 
ix.  13 ;  Luke  xxii.  37,  there  is  an  effort  to  preserve 
an  expressiveness  of  the  Hebrew  which  the  Sep- 
tuagint had  lost;  and  in  Matt.  iv.  15,  IG;  John 
xix.  37;  1  Cor.  xv.  54,  the  Septuagint  disappears 
altogether.  In  Rom.  ix.  33,  we  have  a  quotation 
from  the  Septuagint  combined  with  another  from 
the  Hebrew.  In  Mark  xii.  30 ;  Luke  x.  27 ;  Rom. 
xii.  19,  the  Septuagint  and  Hebrew  are  superadded 
the  one  upon  the  other.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, which  in  this  respect  stands  alone,  the  Sep- 
tuagint is  uniformly  followed;  except  in  the  one 
remarkable  quotation,  Heb.  x.  30,  which,  accord- 
ing neither  with  the  Hebrew  nor  the  Septuagint, 
was  probably  derived  from  the  last-named  pas- 
sage, Rom.  xii.  19,  wherewith  it  exactly  coincides. 
The  quotation  in  1  Cor.  ii.  9  seems  to  have  been 
derived  not  directly  from  the  O.  T.,  but  rather 
from  a  Christian  liturgy  or  other  document  into 
which  the  language  of  Is.  Ixiv.  4  had  been  trans- 
.ferred. 

Secondly,  the  N.  T.  writers  must  have  frequently 
quoted  from  memory.  The  0.  T.  had  been  deeply 
instilled  into  their  minds,  ready  for  service,  when- 
ever needed;  and  the  fulfillment  of  its  predictions 
which  they  witnessed,  made  its  utterances  rise  up 
in  life  before  them :  cf.  John  ii.  17,  22.  It  was  of 
the  very  essence  of  such  a  living  use  of  O.  T. 
Scripture  that  their  quotations  of  it  should  not  of 
necessity  be  verbally  exact. 

Thirdly,  combined  with  this  there  was  an  altera- 
tion of  conscious  or  unconscious  design.  Some- 
times the  oliject  of  this  was  to  obtain  increased 
force:  hence  the  variation  from  the  original  in  the 
form  of  the  divine  oath,  Rom.  xiv.  11;  or  the 
Jesuit  "  I  quake,"  substituted  for  the  cause,  Heb. 
xii.  21;  or  the  insertion  of  rhetorical  words  to 
bring  out  the  emphasis,  Heb.  xii.  26;  or  the  change 
of  person  to  show  that  what  men  perpetrated  had 
its  root  in  God's  determinate  counsel.  Matt.  xxvi. 
31.  Sometimes  an  O.  T.  passage  is  abridged,  and 
in  the  abridgment  so  adjusted,  by  a  little  altera- 
tion, as  to  present  an  aspect  of  completeness,  and 
yet  omit  what  is  foreign  to  the  immediate  purpose. 
Acts  i.  20;  1  Cor.  i.  31.  At  other  times  a  pas- 
jage  is  enlarged  by  the  incorporation  of  a  passage 
rom  another  source:  thus  in  Luke  iv.  18,  19, 
although  the  contents  are  professedly  those  read 
by  our  Lord  from  Is.  Ixi.,  we  have  the  words  "to 
let  at  liberty  them  that  are  bruised,"  introduced 
from  Is.  Iviii.  <j  (Sept.):  similarly  in  Rom.  xi.  8, 
Deut.  xxix.  4  is  combined  with  Is.  xxix.  IC      In 
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»ome  cases  still  greater  liberty  of  alteration  ii 
assumed.  In  Rom.  x.  11,  the  word  nas  is  intro- 
duced into  Is.  xxviii.  16,  to  show  that  that  h 
uttered  of  Jew  and  Gentile  alike.  In  Rom.  xi.  26, 
27,  the  «to  Zion"  of  Is.  lix.  20  (Sept.  epcKfP 
Stciv)  is  replaced  by  "out  of  Sion  "  (suggested  by 
Is.  ii.  3):  to  Zion  the  Redeemer  had  already  come; 
from  Zion,  the  Christian  Church,  his  law  was  to 
go  forth;  or  even  from  the  literal  Jerusalem,  cf. 
Luke  xxiv.  47;  Rom.  xv.  19,  for,  till  she  wa» 
destroyed,  the  type  was  still  in  a  measure  kept  up. 
In  Matt.  viii.  17,  the  words  of  Is.  liii.  4  are 
adapted  to  the  divine  removal  of  disease,  the  out- 
ward token  and  witness  of  that  sin  which  Chrirt 
was  eventually  to  remove  by  his  death,  thereby 
fulfilling  the  prophecy  more  completely.  For  othc?, 
though  less  striking,  instances  of  variation,  see  1 
Cor.  xiv.  21 ;  1  Pet.  iii.  15.  In  some  places  again, 
the  actual  words  of  the  original  are  taken  up,  but 
employed  with  a  new  meaning :  thus  the  ipxSfievos, 
which  in  Hab.  ii.  3  merely  qualified  the  vei'b,  is  ia 
Heb.  X.  37  made  the  subject  to  it. 

Almost  more  remarkable  than  any  alteration  in 
the  quotation  itself,  is  the  circumstance  that  in 
Matt,  xxvii.  9,  Jeremiah  should  be  named  as  the 
author  of  a  prophecy  really  delivered  by  Zechariah: 
the  reason  being,  as  has  been  well  shown  by  Heng- 
stenberg  in  his  Christology,  that  the  prophecy  ia 
based  upon  that  in  Jer.  xviii.,  xix.,  and  that  with- 
out a  reference  to  this  original  source  the  most 
essential  features  of  the  fulfillment  of  Zechariah's 
prophecy  would  be  misunderstood. «  The  case  is 
indeed  not  entirely  unique;  for  in  the  Greek  of 
Mark  i.  2,  3,  where  Mai.  iii.  1  is  combined  with 
Is.  xl.  3,  the  name  of  Isaiah  alone  is  mentioned: 
it  was  on  his  prophecy  that  that  of  JMalachi  partly 
depended.  On  the  other  hand  in  Matt.  ii.  23; 
John  vi.  45,  the  comprehensive  mention  of  the 
prophets  indicates  a  reference  not  only  to  the  pas- 
sages more  particularly  contemplated,  Is.  xi.  1,  liv. 
13,  but  also  to  the  general  tenor  of  what  had  been 
elsewhere  prophetically  uttered. 

The  above  examples  will  sufficiently  illustrate  the 
freedom  with  which  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists 
interwove  the  older  Scriptures  into  their  writings. 
It  could  only  result  in  failure  were  we  to  attempt 
any  merely  mechanical  account  of  variations  from 
the  O.  T.  text  which  are  essentially  not  mechanicaL 
That  which  is  still  replete  with  life  may  not  be 
dissected  by  the  anatomist.  There  is  a  spiritual 
meaning  in  their  employment  of  Scripture,  even 
as  there  is  a  spiritual  meaning  in  Scripture  itself. 
And  though  it  would  be  as  idle  to  treat  of  their 
quotations  without  reference  to  the  Septuagint,  M 
it  would  be  to  treat  of  the  inner  meaning  of  tbs 
Bible  without  attending  first  to  the  literal  inter- 
pretation, still  it  is  only  when  we  pay  regard  t« 
the  inner  purpose  for  which  each  separate  quota- 
tion was  made,  and  the  inner  significance  to  the 
writer's  mind  of  the  passage  quoted,  that  we  can 
arrive  at  any  true  solution  of  the  difficulties  which 
the  phenomena  of  these  quotations  frequently  pre- 
sent. (Convenient  tables  of  the  quotations,  ranged 
in  the  order  of  the  N.  T.  passages,  are  given  in 
the  Introductions  of  Davidson  and  Home.  A 
much  fuller  table,  embracing  the  informal  verbal 
allusions,  and  ranged  in  the  contrary  order,  but 
with  a  reverse  index,  has  been  compiled  by  Gough_ 
and  published  separately,  1855.)  J.  F.  T. 

a  *  See  the  remarks  on  this  pajssage,  vol.  i.  p.  20« 
andTol.  ii.  p.  1503  a.  H 
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•  JSee  on  the  mode  of  citing  the  Old  Testament 
In  the  New,  Tholuck's  Das  A.  Ttsl.  im  Ntuen 
Tett.^  pp.  1-GO  (3t«  Aufl.),  and  transl.  by  Prof. 
C.  A.  Aiken,  BiOL  Sacra,  xi.  608-616;  W.  Liiid- 
lay  Alexander's  Connexion  and  Harmony  of  the 
0.  and  N.  Testaments,  lect.  i.  pt.  ii.  (lx)nd.  1841); 
Fairbairn's  Ilermenetiticnl  Manual,  pt.  third,  pp. 
393-456  (Amer.  repr.  1859);  and  Turpie's  The 
Old  Test  in  the  New  (Lond.  1868).  H. 

•  OLEANDER.     [Willows,  Amer.  ed.] 
OLIVE    (rr^T :     ^\ala).     No   tree  is  more 

closely  associated  with  the  history  and  civilization 
of  man.  Our  concern  with  it  here  is  in  its  sacred 
relations,  and  in  its  connection  with  Judaea  and 
the  Jewish  people. 

Many  of  the  Scriptural  associations  of  the  olive- 
tree  are  singularly  poetical.  It  has  this  remarkable 
interest,  in  the  first  place,  that  its  foliage  is  the 
earliest  that  is  mentioned  by  name,  when  the 
waters  of  the  flood  began  to  retire.  "  I^ !  in  the 
dove's  mouth  was  an  olive-leaf  pluckt  off:  so  Noah 
knew  that  tho  waters  were  abated  from  oflT  the 
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earth  "  (Gen.  viii.  11).  How  far  this  early  inci- 
dent may  have  suggested  the  later  emblematical 
meanings  of  the  leaf,  it  is  impossible  to  say;  but 
now  it  is  as  difficult  for  us  to  disconnect  the 
thought  of  peace  from  this  scene  of  primitive 
patriarchal  history,  as  from  a  multitude  of  allusions 
in  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets.  Next,  we  find  it 
the  most  prominent  tree  in  the  earliest  allegory. 
When  the  trees  invited  it  to  reign  over  them,  its 
sagacious  answer  sets  it  before  us  in  its  character- 
cstic  relations  to  Divine  worship  and  domestic  life. 
•'  Should  I  leave  my  fatness,  wherewith  by  me  they 
honor  God  and  man,  and  go  to  be  promoted  over 
the  trees?  "  (Judg.  ix.  8,  9).  With  David  it  is 
'Jie  emblem  of  prosperity  and  the  divine  blessing. 
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He  compares  himself  to  "  a  green  olive  tree  in  tlM 

house  of  God"  (I's.  lii.  8);  and  he  compares  the 
children  of  a  righteous  man  to  the  "  olive-branche* 
round  about  his  table"  (I's.  cxxviii.  3).  So  with 
the  later  prophets  it  is  the  symbol  of  beauty, 
luxuriance,  and  strength;  and  hence  the  symbol 
of  religious  privileges:  "His  branches  shall  spread, 
and  his  beauty  shall  be  as  the  olive-tree,"  are  the 
words  in  the  concluding  promise  of  Hosea  (xiv.  G). 
"  The  Lord  called  thy  name  a  green  olive-tree,  fiiir, 
and  of  goodly  fruit,"  is  the  expostulation  of  Jere- 
miah when  he  foreteils  retribution  for  aflvantages 
abused  (xi.  16).  Here  we  may  compare  ICcclus.  1. 
10.  We  must  bear  in  mind,  in  reading  this 
imagery,  that  the  olive  was  among  the  most  abun- 
dant and  characteristic  vegetation  of  Judaea.  Thus 
after  the  Captivity,  when  the  Israelites  kept  the 
Feast  of  T.abernacles,  we  find  theni,  among  other 
branches  for  the  booths,  bringing  "olive-branches" 
from  the  "  mount"  (Neh.  viii.  15).  "The  mount" 
is  doubtless  the  famous  Olivet,  or  Mount  of  Olives, 
the  "  Olivetum  "  of  the  Vulgate.  [Olives,  Moi' nt 
OF.]  Here  we  cannot  forget  that  the  trees  of  this 
sacred  hill  witnessed  not  only  the  humil- 
iation and  sorrow  of  David  in  Absalom's 
rebellion  (2  Sam.  xv.  30),  but  also  some 
of  the  most  solemn  scenes  in  the  life  of 
David's  Lord  and  Son;  the  prophecy 
over  Jerusalem,  the  agony  in  the  garden 
(Gethskmane  itself  means  "  a  press  for 
olive-oil"),  and  the  ascension  to  heaven. 
Turning  now  to  the  mystic  imagery  of 
Zechariah  (iv.  3,  11-14),'  and  of  St.  John 
in  the  Apocalypse  (Rev.  xi.  3,  4),  we  find 
the  olive-tree  used,  in  both  cases,  in  a  very 
remarkable  way.  •  We  cannot  enter  into 
any  explanation  of  "  the  two  olive-trees 
.  .  .  the  two  olive-branches  .  .  .  the  two 
anointed  ones  that  stand  by  the  1  .ord  of 
the  whole  earth  "  (Zech.);  or  of  "  the  two 
witnesses  .  .  .  the  two  olive-trees  standing 
before  the  God  of  the  earth"  (Rev.):  but 
we  may  remark  that  we  have  here  a  very 
expressive  link  between  the  prophecies  of 
the  0.  T.  and  the  N.  T.  Finally,  in  the 
argumentation  of  St.  Paul  concerning  the 
relative  positions  of  the  Jews  and  Gentiles 
in  the  counsels  of  God,  this  tree  supplies 
the  basis  of  one  of  his  most  forcible  alle- 
gories (Rom.  xi.  16-25).  The  Gentiles  are 
the  "wild  olive"  (ay pi€\aios),  grafted  in 
upon  the  "  good  olive  "  (/caAAteAatos),  to 
which  once  the  Jews  belonged,  and  with 
which  they  may  again  be  incorporated.  It 
must  occur  to  any  one  that  the  natural 
process  of  grafting  is  here  inverted,  the  cus- 
tom being  to  engraft  a  good  branch  upon  a 
I  bad  stock.  And  it  has  been  contended  that  in  the 
I  case  of  the  olive-tree  the  inverse  process  is  some- 
times practiced,  a  wild  twig  being  engrafted  f/» 
strengthen  the  cultivated  olive.  Thus  Mr.  Ewbaiik 
( Comm.  on  Romans,  ii.  112)  quotes  from  Palla- 
dius: — 

"  Fecundat  sterilis  plngues  oleaster  olivae, 
Et  quae  non  novit  munera  ferre  docet." 

But  whatever  the  fact  may  be,  it  is  unnecessary  tc 
have  recourse  to  this  supposition:  and  indeed  it 
confuses  the  allegory.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  St 
Paul  would  hold  himself  tied  by  horticultural  lat»* 
in  using  such  an  image  as  this.  Perhaps  the  very 
1  stress  of  the  allegory  is  in  this,  that  the  grafting 
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ji  contrary  to  nature  (iraph  cpvariu  €veKevTpi<rQr\s, 
1.  24). 

This  discussion  of  the  passage  in  the  Romans 
teads  us  naturally  to  speak  of  the  cultivation  of  the 
olive-tree,  its  industrial  applications,  and  general 
characteristics.  It  grows  freely  almost  everywhere 
on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean;  but,  as  has 
been  said  above,  it  was  peculiarly  abundant  in 
Palestine.  See  Deut.  vi.  11,  vii.  8,  xxviii.  40. 
Olive-yards  are  a  matter  of  course  in  descriptions 
of  the  country,  like  vineyards  and  corn-fields  (Judg. 
XV.  5;  1  Sam.  viii.  14).  The  kings  had  very 
extensile  ones  (1  Chr.  xxvil.  28).  Even  now  the 
tree  is  very  abundant  in  the  country.  Almost 
every  village  has  its  olive-grove.  Certain  districts 
may  be  specified  where  at  various  times  this  tree 
has  been  very  luxuriant.  Of  Asher,  on  the  skirts 
of  the  Lebanon,  it  was  prophesied  that  he  should 
"dip  his  foot  in  oil"  (Deut.  xxxiii.  24).  Tlie  im- 
mediate neighborhood  of  Jerusalem  has  already 
been  mentioned.     In  the  article  on  Gaza  we  have 
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alluded  to  its  large  and  productive  olive-woods  in 
the  present  day:  and  we  may  refer  to  Van  da 
Velde's  Syria  (i.  386)  for  their  extent  and  beautj 
in  the  vale  of  Shechem.  The  cultivation  of  the 
olive-tree  had  the  closest  connection  with  the  do- 
mestic life  of  the  Israelites,  their  trade,  and  even 
their  public  ceremonies  and  religious  worship.  A 
good  illustration  of  the  use  of  olive-oil  for  food  is 
furnished  by  2  Chr.  ii.  10,  where  we  are  told  that 
Solomon  provided  Hiram's  men  with  "  twenty 
thousand  baths  of  oil."  Compare  Ezra  iii.  7.  Too 
much  of  this  product  was  supplied  for  home  con- 
sumption: hence  we  find  the  country  sending  it  as 
an  ex^wrt  to  Tyre  (Ez.  xxvii.  17),  and  to  Egypt 
(Hos.  xii.  1).  This  oil  was  used  in  coronations, 
thus  it  was  an  emblem  of  sovereignty  (1  Sam.  x 
1,  xii.  3,  5).  It  was  also  mixed  with  the  ofteringa 
in  sacrifice  (Lev.  ii.  1,  2,  6,  15).  Even  in  the 
wilderness  very  strict  directions  were  given  that, 
in  the  Tabernacle,  the  Israelites  were  to  have  "puin 
oil  olive  beaten  for  the  light,  to  cause  the  lamp  te 
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Durn  always "  (Ex.  xxvii.  20).  For  the  burning 
of  it  in  common  lamps,  see  Matt.  xxv.  3,  4,  8.  The 
use  of  it  on  the  hair  and  skin  was  customary,  and 
indicative  of  cheerfulness  (Ps.  xxiii.  5:  Matt.  vi. 
IT ).  It  was  also  employed  medicinally  in  surgical 
ear.es  (Luke  x.  34). «  See  again  Mark  vi.  13;  Jam. 
v.  14,  for  its  use  in  combination  with  prayer  on 
bdialf  of  the  sick.  [Oil;  Anoint.]  Nor,  in 
Kiumerating  the  useful  applications  of  the  olive- 
tree,  must  we  forget  the  wood,  which  is  hard  and 
solid,  with  a  fine  grain,  and  a  pleasing  yellowish 
tint.  In  Solomon's  Temple  the  cherubim  were 
"of  olive-tree"   (1   K.  vi.  23),''  as  also  the  doors 


«  All  these  subjects  admit  of  very  full  illustration 
from  Gi*eek  and  Roman  writers.  And  if  this  were  not 
h  Biblical  article,  we  should  dwell  upon  other  classical 
MBOciations  of  the  tree  which  supplied  the  victor's 
?T«ath  at  the  Olympic  games,  and  a  twig  of  which  is 
the  fiimiliar  mark  on  the  coins  of  Athens  See  .1  udith 
^■'.  13. 
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(vv.  31,  32)  and  the  posts  (ver.  33).  As  to  tha 
berries  (Jam.  iii.  12;  2  Esdr.  xvi.  29),  which 
produce  the  oil,  they  were  sometimes  gathered 
by  shaking  the  tree  (Is.  xxiv.  13),  sometimes  by 
beating  it  (Deut.  xxiv.  20).  Then  followed  the 
treading  of  the  fruit  (Deut.  xxxiii.  24;  Mic.  vi. 
15).  Hence  the  mention  of  "oil-fats"  (Joel  ii. 
24).  Nor  must  the  flower  be  passed  over  without 
notice :  — 

''  Si  bene  floruerint  oleae,  nitidissimus  annus." 

Ov.  Fast.  V.  265. 

The  wind  was  dreaded  by  the  cultivator  of  the 

6  *  If  the  olive  be  the  wood  intended  in  1  K.  vi. 
23,  it  is  singular  that  a  wood  of  such  hardness  should 
have  been  used  for  a  carving,  when  the  carving  wa« 
to  be  covered  with  gold,  and  thus  the  fine  grain  would 
be  concealed.  Tristram  {Nat.  Hist,  of  the  BibUy  p. 
371)  thinks  that  the  oleaster  is  meant  here.     See  Oil/ 

TREE.  G     B.    I» 
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Dlive;  for  the  least  ruflling  of  a  breeze  Li  ap(  to 
eause  the  How^rs  to  fall:  — 

"  Florebaut  oleae :  venti  nocuere  protervl." 

Ov.  Fast.  V.  321. 

Thus  we  see  the  force  of  the  words  of  Elipliaz  the 
IVniaiiite:  "He  shall  cast  off  his  flower  like  the 
olive  "  (Job  XV.  33).  It  is  needless  to  add  that  the 
locust  was  a  Torniidable  enemy  of  the  olive  (Amos 
iv.  9).  It  happened  not  unfrequently  that  hopes 
were  disappointed,  and  that  "  the  labor  of  the  olive 
failed  ''  (Hab.  iii.  17).  As  to  the  growth  of  the 
tree,  it  thrives  best  in  warm  and  sunny  situations. 
It  is  of  a  moderate  height,  with  knotty  gnarled 
trunks,  and  a  smooth  ash-colored  bark.  It  grows 
slowly,  but  it  lives  to  an  immense  age.  Its  look  is 
singularly  indicative  of  tenacious  vigor:  and  this 
is  the  force  of  what  is  said  in  Scripture  of  its 
"  greenness,"  as  emblematic  of  strength  and  pros- 
perity. The  leaves,  too,  are  not  deciduous.  Those 
who  see  olives  for  the  first  time  are  occasionally 
disappointed  by  the  dusty  color  of  their  foliage; 
but  th.ise  who  are  familiar  with  them  find  an  in- 
eipressible  charm  in '  the  rippling  changes  of  these 
slender  gray-green  leaves.  Mr.  Kuskin's  pages  in 
the  Stones  (if  Venice  (iii.  175-177)  are  not  at  all 
extravagant. 

The  literature  of  this  subject  is  very  extensive. 
All  who  have  written  on  the  trees  and  plants  of 
Scripture  have  devoted  some  space  to  the  olive. 
One  especially  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  namely, 
Thomson,  Land  and  Book\  pp.  51-57.  Rut,  for 
Biblical  illustration,  no  later  work  is  so  useful  as 
the  Ilierobotaniani  of  Celsius,  the  friend  and  patron 
of  Linnaeus.  J.  S.  H. 

*  The  noLitf  olive-yards  of  Attica,  which  Paul 
must  have  seen  whether  he  went  from  Athens  to 
Corinth  by  the  way  of  IVIegara  or  Pirseeus  (Acts 
xviii.  1),  still  preserve  their  ancient  fame.  Allusion 
is  made  above  to  the  olive-press.  Dr.  W.  M.  Thom- 
son found  several  such  presses  still  well  preserved 
from  early  nel)rew  times,  at  Uiii  el-Aroumvi,  not 
far  from  Tjre,  a  little  north  of  Kanali.  [Kanah.] 
"  Two  columns,  about  two  feet  square  and  eight 
feet  high,  stand  on  a  stone  base,  and  have  a  stone 
of  the  same  length  and  size  on  the  top.  Some- 
times there  are  two  on  the  top,  to  make  it  more 
firm.  These  columns  are  about  two  feet  apart,  and 
in  the  inner  sides,  facing  each  other,  are  grooves 
cut  from  near  the  top  to  the  bottom,  about  four 
inches  deep  and  six  wide,  in  which  the  plank  which 
pressed  oti  the  olives  moved  up  and  down.  ,  .  .  The 
plank  was  placed  upon  them  and  pressed  down 
by  a  long  beam  acting  as  a  lever,  by  the  aid  of 
the  great  stones  on  the  top  of  the  columns.  .  .  . 
Close  to  the  press,  are  two  immense  stone  basins, 
in  wiiich  the  olives  were  ground.  I  measured  one 
which  had  recently  been  uncovered.  It  was  seven 
feet  two  inches  in  diameter,  a  foot  deep,  with  a  rim 
six  inches  thick;  a  huge  bowl  of  polished  stone, 
without  a  flaw  or  crack  in  it  "  {Bibl.  Sacra,  xii. 
832  f.).  The  same  writer  {Land  and  Book,  i.  72- 
76)   explains   in    a   striking    manner  the   various 


«  'n'*iy'''ijn  TI/VT^  :  avd^aa-t';  tu>v  eAaicuv :  di- 
vus  olivarum.  The  names  applied  to  the  mount  in 
the  Targums  are  as  follows  :  SrT^T  l^"^  ©r  ^^''0*^,'? 
(2  Sam.  XV  30,  2  K.  xxiii.  13,  Ek!  xi.  23,  Zech.  xlv.  4), 
Sntt^XD  to  (Cant.  viii.  3  ;  and  Gen.  viii.  11,  Pseudo 
Urn.  only).     The  latter  is  the  name  employed  in  the 
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Scripture  allusions  to  the  olive  (.Job  xv.  33;  IlaK 
iii.  18;  Is.  xvii.  G;  Deit.  xxiv.  20).  "  The  sites," 
says  Air.  Tristram,  "  of  many  of  the  deserted 
I  towns  of  Judah  bear  witness  to  the  former  abun- 
dance of  the  olive,  where  it  now  no  longer  exists, 
by  the  oil-pre-sses,  with  their  gutters,  troughs,  and 
cisterns  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock.  I  have  seen 
many  of  them  far  south  of  Hebron,  where  not 
an  olive  has  existed  for  centuries,  and  also  manj 
among  deserted  thickets  of  Carniel  "  {NaL  Hint, 
of  the  Bible,  p.  370).  Most  of  the  passages  which 
refer  to  the  olive  might  have  l>een  written  in  our 
own  day,  so  remarkaiily  do  the  present  customj 
accord  with  those  of  the  oldest  known  inhabitant! 
of  the  land.  I^yrer  (llerzog's  Renl-Kncyk.  x.  647) 
quotes  Schulz  (Leifi/fu/en  des  Hochstcn,  v.  86)  at 
saying  that  the  wild  olive  niay  be  and  is  used  in 
the  East  for  grafting  the  cultivated  olive  when  the 
latter  becomes  unfruitful;  but  it  is  generally  al- 
lowed that  Paul  does  not  refer  in  Rom.  xi.  17  to 
any  actual  process  in  nature,  but  assumes  the  case 
for  the  sake  of  illustration.  H. 

*  OLIVE -BERRIES  (Jam.  iii.  12\ 
[Ulivk.] 

OLIVES,  MOUNT  OF  (D^n^TH  171 : 
rh  vpos  tS>p  iXaiwu  '•  Mons  Olivarum).  Tlie 
exact  expression  "  the  Mount  of  Olives "  occurs 
in  the  O.  T.  in  Zech.  xiv.  only;  in  the  other 
places  of  the  O.  T.  in  which  it  is  referred  to,  the 
form  employed  is  the  "ascent  of «  the  olives"  (2 
Sam.  XV.  30;  A.  V.  inaccurately  "the  ascent  of 
3Iount  Olivet"),  or  simply  "the  mount"  (Neh. 
viii.  15),  "  the  mount  facing  Jerusalem  "  (1  K.  xi. 
7),  or  "  the  mountain  which  is  on  the  east  side  of 
the  city"  (Kz.  xi.  23). 

In  the  N.  T.  three  forms  of  the  word  occur:  (1.) 
The  usual  one,  "  The  Mount  of  Olives  "  (rh  opos 
Tobv  iXaiojv).  (2.)  By  St.  Luke  twice  (xix.  29, 
xxi.  37);  "the  mount  called  Elaion  "  {rh  o.  rb 
KaK.  iXaiuv ;  Pec.  Text,  'E\aiS)P,  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  A.  Y.).  (3.)  Also  by  St.  Luke  (Acts 
i.  12^,  the  "mount  called  Olivet"  (6p.  rh  Ka\. 
i\ai(iuos)- 

It  is  the  well-known  eminence  on  the  east  of 
Jerusalem,  intimately  and  characteristically  con- 
nected with  some  of  the  gravest  and  most  signifi- 
cant events  in  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament, 
the  New  Testament,  and  the  intervening  times,  and 
one  of  the  firmest  links  by  which  the  two  are  united  ; 
the  scene  of  the  flight  of  David  and  the  triumphal 
progress  of  the  Son  of  David,  of  the  idolatry  of 
Solomon,  and  the  agony  and  betrayal  of  Christ. 

If  anything  were  wanting  to  fix  the  position  of 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  it  would  be  amply  settled  by 
the  account  of  the  first  of  the  events  just  named,  as 
related  in  2  Sam.  xv.,  with  the  elucidations  of  the 
LXX.  and  Josephus  (Ant.  vii.  9).  David's  object 
was  to  place  the  Jordan  between  himself  and  Ab- 
salom. He  therefore  flies  l>y  the  road  called  "  th« 
road  of  the  wilderness  "  (xv.  23).  This  leads  hira 
across  the  Kidron,  past  the  well-known  olive-tree* 
which  marked  the  path,  up  the  toilsome  ascent  of 


Mishna  {Parah,  c.  3).  Its  meaning  is  "  oil  "  or  "  oint- 
ment." The  modern  Arabic  name  for  tlie  whole  ridge 
seems  to  be  Jebei  es-Zeitttn,  i.  e.  Mount  of  Olives,  oi 
Jebel  T'tir,  the  mount  of  the  mount,  meaning,  th«  iin- 
portant  mount. 

b  The  allusion  to  this  tree,  which  survives  in  th« 
LXX  of  ver.  18,  has  vanished  from  the  preMnt  Hebw« 
text. 
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iie  mount  —  elsewhere  exactly  described  as  facing 
Jerusalem  on  the  east  (1  K.  xi.  7;  Ez.  xi.  23; 
Sfark  xiii.  3)  —  to  the  summit,"  where  was  a  con- 
secrated spot  at  which  he  was  accustomed  to  wor- 
ship God.*  At  this  spot  he  again  performed  his 
devotions — it  must  have  seemed  for  the  last  time 
—  and  took  his  farewell  of  the  city,  "  with  many 
tears,  as  one  who  had  lost  his  kingdom."  He  then 
turned  the  summit,  and  after  passing  Bahurim, 
probably  about  where  Bethany  now  stands,  con- 
tinuetl  the  descent  through  the  "  dry  and  thirsty  ^ 
land  "  until  he  arrived  "  weary  "  at  the  bank  of 
the  river  (Joseph.  Ant.  vii.  9,  §§  2-6 :  2  Sam.  xvi. 
14,  xvii.  21,  22). 

This,  which  is  the  earliest  mention «  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  is  also  a  complete  introduction 
to  it.  It  stands  forth,  with  every  feature  complete, 
almost  as  if  in  a  picture.  Its  nearness  to  .leru- 
salem;  the  ravine  at  its  foot;  the  olive-tree  at 
its  l)ase ;  the  steep  road  throi'gh  the  trees  «  to  the 
summit;  the  remarkable  view  rom  thence  of  Zion 
and  the  city,  spread  opposite  tud  almost  seeming 
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to  rise  towards  the  spectator  ;  the  very  "  Btonefi 
and  dust"/  of  the  rugged  and  sultry  descent, — 
all  are  caught,  nothing  essential  is  omitted. 

The  remaining  references  to  it  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment are  but  slight.  The  "  high  places  "  which 
Solomon  constructed  for  the  gods  of  his  numerous 
wives,  were  in  the  mount  "  facing  Jerusalem  " 
(1  K.  xi.  7)  —  an  expression  which  applies  to  the 
Mount  of  Oliver  only,  as  indeed  all  commentators 
apply  it.  IModirn  tradition  (see  below)  has,  after 
some  hesitation,  fixed  the  site  of  these  sanctuaries 
on  the  most  southern  of  the  four  summits  into 
which  the  whole  range  of  the  mount  is  divided, 
and  therefore  far  removed  from  that  principal 
summit  over  which  David  took  his  way.  But 
there  is  nothing  in  the  O.  T.  to  countenance  this, 
or  to  forbid  our  believina;  that  Solomon  adhered  to 
the  spot  already  con.secrated  in  the  time  of  his 
father.  The  reverence  which  in  our  days  attaches 
to  the  spot  on  the  very  top  of  the  principal  summit, 
is  probably  only  changed  in  its  object  from  what 
it  was  in  the  time  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah. 


Motint  of  0HT8S.     (I'rom  Bartlett's  Walks  about  JerustUtm.) 


During  the  next  four  hundred  years  we  have  only 
the  brief  notice  of  .losiah's  iconoclasms  at  this  spot. 
Ahaz  and  Manasseh  had  no  doubt  maintained  and 
enlarged  the  original  erections  of  Solomon.  These 
.losiah  demolished.  He  "  defiled  "  the  high  ])laces, 
broke  to  pieces  the  uncouth  and  obscene  symbols 


a  The  mention  of  the  summit  marks  the  road  to 
have  been  that  over  the  present  Mount  of  the  Ascen- 
sion. 'I'he  southern  road  keeps  below  the  summit  the 
whc'x  way 

ft  The  expression  of  the  text  denotes  that  this  was 
%  ici'ira  and  frequented  spot,  for  devotion.  The  Tal- 
luudijts  say  that  it  was  the  place  at  which  the  Ark 
»nd  Tabernacle  were  first  caught  sight  of  in  approach- 
ng  Jerusalem  over  the  Mount.  Spots  from  which  a 
anctuary  is  visible  are  still  considered  in  the  East  as 
'.hemselves  sacred.  (See  the  citations  in  Lightfoot  on 
Luke  xxiv.  50  ;  and  compare  Mizpt^,  p.  1977  note.)  It 
iS  worthy  of  remark  that  the  expression  is  ''  where 
5hey  worshipped  God,"  not  Jehovah  ;  as  if  it  were  one 
if  the  old  sanctuaries  of  Elobim,  like  Bethel  or  Moreh. 

c  9a.  Ixiii.  —  by  it^  title  and  by  constant  traditiou 


which  deformed  them,  cut  down  the  images,  or  pos- 
sibly tlie  actual  proves,  of  Ashtaroth,  and  effectually 
disqualified  them  for  worship  by  filling  up  the  cav- 
ities with  human  bones  (2  K.  xxiii  13, 14\  Another 
two  hundred  years  and  we  find  a  further  mention 
of  it  —  this  time  in  a  thoroughly  diflTerent  connec- 


—  is  referred  to  this  day.  The  word  rendered  "  thirsty  ' 
in  ver.  1  is  the  same  as  that  rendered  "  weary  ''  in  2 

Sam.  xvi.l4  — ?)*»^. 

(I  The  author  of  the  Targum  Pseudojonathan  intro- 
duces it  still  earlier  According  to  him.  the  olive-leaf 
which  the  dove  brought  back  to  Noah  was  plucked 
from  it. 

e  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  mount  had  not 
yet  acquired  its  now  familiar  name.  All  that  is  said  is 
that  David  "  ascended  by  the  ascent  of  the  olives." 

/  At  Bahurim,  while  David  and  his  men  kept  the 
road,  Shimei  scrambled  along  the  slope  of  the  over- 
I  hanging  hill  above,  even  witli  him,  and  threw  stouafl 
I  at  him.  and  covered  him  ivith  Oust  (2  Sum.  xvi.  18)  [in 
'  the  Hebrew  ditstedl. 
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Won.  It  is  now  the  great  ropDsitory  for  the  vege- 
tation of  the  district,  planted  tliiclt  with  olive,  and 
the  bushy  myrtle,  and  the  feathery  palm.  "  Go 
out"  of  the  city  "into  the  mount" — was  the 
command  of  Jjira  for  the  celel)ration  of  the  first 
anniversary  of  the  Feast  of  ']  ahernacles  after  the 
Return  from  IJabylon  —  "  and  fetch  olive  branches 
and  '  oil-tree  '  branches  and  myrtle-boughs,  and 
palm-leaves,  and  branches  of  thick  trees  to  make 
booths,  as  it  is  written  "'  (Neh.  viii.  15). 

Tlie  cultivated  and  umbrageous  character  which 
is  implied  in  this  description,  as  well  as  in  the  name 
of  the  mount,  it  retained  till  the  N.  T.  times. 
Caphnatha,  Bethphage,  Bethany,  all  names  of  places 
on  the  mount,  and  all  derived  from  some  fruit  or 
vegetation,  are  probably  of  late  origin,  certainly  of 
late  mention.  True,  the  "  palm-branches  "  borne 
by  tlie  crowd  who  flocked  out  of  Jerusalem  to  wel- 
come the  "  Prophet  of  Nazareth,"  were  obtained 
from  the  city  (John  xii.  13)  —  not  impossibly 
from  the  gardens  of  the  Temple  (Ps.  xcii.  12,  13); 
but  the  boughs  which  they  strewed  on  the  ground 
before  him,  were  cut  or  torn  down  from  the  fig  or 
olive  trees  which  shadowed  the  road  round  the  hill. 

At  this  point  in  the  history  it  will  be  conven- 
ient to  describe  the  situation  and  appearance  of  tlie 
Mount  of  Olives.  It  is  not  so  much  a  "  mount  " 
as  a  ridge,  of  rather  more  than  a  mile  in  length, 
running  in  general  direction  north  and  south ;  cov- 
ering the  whole  eastern  side  of  the  city,  and  screen- 
ing it  from  the  bare,  waste,  uncultivated  country  — 
the  "  wilderness  "  —  which  lies  beyond  it,  and  fills 
up  the  space  between  the  Mount  of  Olives  and  the 
Dead  Sea.  At  its  north  end  the  ridge  bends  round 
to  the  west  so  as  to  form  an  inclosure  to  the  city 
on  that  side  also.  But  there  is  this  diiference,  that 
whereas  on  the  north  a  space  of  nearly  a  mile  of 
tolerably  level  surface  intervenes  between  the  walls 
of  the  city  and  the  rising  ground,  on  the  east  the 
mount  is  close  to  the  walls,"  parted  only  by  that 
which  from  the  city  itself  seems  no  parting  at  all  — 
the  narrow  ravine  of  the  Kidron.  You  descend 
from  the  Golden  Gateway,  or  the  Gate  of  St.  Ste- 
phen, by  a  sudden  and  steep  declivity,  and  no 
sooner  is  the  bed  of  the  valley  reached  than  you 
again  commence  the  ascent  of  Olivet.  So  great  is 
the  effect  of  this  proximity,  that,  partly  from  that, 
and  partly  from  the  extreme  clearness  of  the  air, 
a  spectator  from  the  western  part  of  Jerusalem  im- 
agines Olivet  to  rise  immediately  from  the  side  of 
the  Haram  are-a  (Porter,  llandb.  p.  103  a ;  also  Stan- 
ley, S.  cj"-  P.  p.  186). 

It  is  this  portion  which  is  the  real  Mount  of 
Olives  of  the  history.  The  northern  part  —  in  all 
probability  Nob,*  Mizpeh,  and  Scopus  —  is,  though 
geologically  continuous,  a  distinct  mountain;  and 
the  so-called  Mount  of  Evil  Counsel,  directly  south 
of  the  Ccenaculum,  is  too  distant  and  too  com- 
pletely isolated  by  the  trench  of  the  Kidron  to 
claim  the  name.     We  will  therefore  confine  our- 


«  *  This  remark  may  mislead  the  reader.  From 
ome  positions  the  mount  may  appear  to  be  "  close  to 
di»  walls,"  but  is  actually  one  half  or  three  fourth 
of  a  mile  distant,  even  in  that  part  of  the  valley  where 
Olivet  and  Moriah  approach  nearest  to  each  other. 

H. 

6  See  Mizpeh,  p.  1977. 

c  The  following  are  the  elerations  of  the  neighbor- 
hood (above  the  Mediterranean),  according  to  Van  de 
Felde  {Memoir,  p.  179) :  — 

Mount  of  Oliyes  (Church  of  Ascension)  2,724  ft. 
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selves  to  this  portion.  In  general  height  it  i.i  no4 
very  much  above  the  city:  300  feet  higher  thau 
the  Temple  mount,*^  hardly  more  than  100  above 
the  so-called  Zion.  But  this  is  to  some  extent 
made  up  for  by  the  close  proximity  which  exagger- 
ates its  height,  especially  on  the  side  next  to  it. 

The  word  "  ridge  "  has  been  used  above  as  the 
only  one  available  for  an  eminence  of  some  length 
and  even  height,  but  that  word  is  hardly  accurate. 
There  is  nothing  "  ridge  like  "  in  the  appearance 
of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  or  of  any  other  of  the  lime- 
stone hills  of  this  district  of  Palestine;  all  is 
rounded,  swelling,  and  regular  in  form.  At  a 
distance  its  outline  is  almost  horizontal,  gradually 
sloping  away  at  its  southern  end ;  but  when  ap- 
proached, and  especially  when  seen  from  below  the 
eastern  wall  of  Jerusalem,  it  divides  itself  into 
three,  or  rather  perhaps  four,  independent  summits 
or  eminences.  Proceeding  from  N.  to  S.  these  occur 
in  the  following  order:  Galilee,  or  Viri  Galilsei; 
Mount  of  the  Ascension ;  Prophets,  subordinate  to 
the  last,  and  almost  a  part  of  it;  Mount  of  Offense. 

1.  Of  these  the  central  one,  distinguished  by  the 
minaret  and  domes  of  the  Church  of  the  Ascension, 
is  in  every  way  the  most  important.  The  church, 
and  the  tiny  hamlet  of  wretched  hovels  which  sur- 
round it,  —  the  Kefr  et-  Tur,  —  are  planted  slightly 
on  the  Jordan  side  of  the  actual  top,  but  not  so  far 
as  to  hinder  their  being  seen  from  all  parts  of  the 
western  environs  of  the  mountain,  or,  in  '^heir  turn, 
commanding  the  view  of  the  deepest  recesses  of  the 
Kidron  Valley  (Porter,  ff'indl).  p.  103).  Three  paths 
lead  from  the  valley  to  the  summit.  The  first 
—  a  continuation  of  the  path  which  descends  from 
the  St.  Stephen's  Gate  to  the  Tomb  of  the  Virgin  — 
passes  under  the  north  wall  of  the  inclosure  of 
Gethsemane,  atid  follows  the  line  of  the  depression 
between  the  centre  and  the  northern  hill.  The 
second  parts  from  the  first  about  50  yards  beyond 
Gethsemane,  and  striking  off  to  the  right  up  the 
very  breast  of  the  hill,  surmounts  tue  projection  on 
which  is  the  traditional  spot  of  the  Lamentation 
over  Jerusalem,  and  thence  proceeds  directly  uj>- 
wards  to  the  village.  This  is  rather  shorter  than 
the  former;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  much 
steeper,  and  the  ascent  extremely  toilsome  and 
diflScult.  The  third  leaves  the  other  two  at  the 
N.  E.  corner  of  Gethsemane,  and  making  a  con- 
siderable detour  to  the  south,  visits  the  so-called 
''  Tombs  of  the  Prophets,"  and  following  a  very 
slight  depression  which  occurs  at  that  part  of  the 
mount,  arrives  in  its  turn  at  the  village. 

Of  these  three  paths  the  first,  from  the  fact  that 
it  follows  the  natural  shape  of  the  ground,  is,  un- 
questionably, older  than  the  others,  which  deviate 
in  pursuit  of  certain  artificial  objects.  Every  con- 
sideration is  in  favor  of  its  being  the  road  taken 
by  David  in  his  flight.  It  is,  with  equal  probability, 
that  usually  taken  by  our  Lord  and  his  disciples  in 
their  morning  and  evening  transit  between  Jeru« 


«  Zion  "  (the  Coenaculum)     ....   2,537  ft. 
"Moriah"  (Hamm  area)  .     .     .     ,     .   2.429ft. 

N.  W.  corner  of  city 2,610  ft. 

Talley  of  Kidron  (Gethsemane)  .     .     .    2.251  ft. 
Valley  of  Kidron  {Btr  Eyub)  ....   1.896  ft. 

Bethany 1,803  ft. 

Jordan .   1,209  fl.l 


1  •  Compare  the  table  of  elevations  by  Capt 
ii.  p.  1278  (Amer.  ed.). 


WilBon,  Toi 
H. 
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laieni  and  Bethany,  and  that  also  by  which  the 
Apostles  returned  to  Jerusalem  after  the  Ascension. 
If  the  "  Tombs  of  the  Prophets  "  existed  before  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  (and  if  they  are  the  Peri- 
Btereon  of  Josephus  ihey  did),  then  the  third  road 
is  next  in  antiquity.  The  second  —  having  prob- 
%bly  been  made  for  the  convenience  of  reaching  a 
spot  the  reputation  of  which  is  comparatively  mod- 
em —  must  be  the  most  recent. 

The  central  hill,  which  we  are  now  considering, 
purports  to  contain  the  sites  of  some  of  the  most 
gacred  and  impressive  events  of  Christian  history. 
During  the  Middle  Ages  most  of  these  were  pro- 
tected by  an  edifice  of  some  sort;  and  to  judge  from 
the  rcpoi  ts  of  the  early  travellers,  the  mount  must 
at  one  time  have  been  thickly  covered  with  churches 
wid  convents.  The  following  is  a  complete  list  of 
these,  as  far  as  the  writer  has  been  able  to  ascertain 
them. 

(1.)  Commencing  at  the  western  foot,  and  going 
gradually  up  the  hill.« 

*  *  Tomb  of  the  Virgin :  containing  also  those  of 
Joseph,  Joachim,  and  Arma. 

Gethsemane :  containing  — 
Olive  garden. 

*  Cavern   of    (Christ's    Prayer    and    Agony. 

(A  Church  here  in  the  time  of  Jerome 
and  Willibald.) 
Rock  on  which  the  3  disciples  slept. 

*  Place  of  tlie  capture  of  Christ.    (A  Church 

in  the  time  of  Bernard  the  Wise.) 

Spot  from  which  the  Virgin  witnessed  the  ston- 
ing of  St.  Stephen. 

Do.  at  which  her  girdle  dropped  during  her  As- 
sumption. 

Do.  of  our  Lord's  Lamentation  over  Jerusalem, 
Luke  xix.  41.  (A  Church  here  formerly, 
called  Duininus  JievU;  Surius,  in  Mislin, 
ii.  476.) 

Do.  on  which  He  first  said  the  Lord's  Prayer,  or 
wrote  it  on  the  stone  with  his  finger  (Sae- 
wulf.  Early  Trnv.  p.  42).  A  splendid  Church 
here  formerly.  Maundeville  seems  to  give  this 
as  the  spot  where  the  Beatitudes  were  pro- 
nounced (/v.  Tr.  p.  177). 

L)o.  at  which  the  woman  taken  in  adultery  was 
brought  to  Him  (Bernard  the  Wise,  A'.  Tr. 
p.  28). 
♦Tombs  of  the  Prophets  (Matt,  xxiii.  29):  con- 
taining, according  to  the  Jews,  those  of  Hag- 
gai  and  Zechariah. 

Cave  in  which  the  Apostles  composed  the  Creed : 
called  also  Church  of  St.  Mark  or  of  the  12 


Spot  at  which  Christ  discoursed  of  the  Judgment 
to  come  (Matt.  xxiv.  3). 

Cave  of  St.  Pelagia :  according  to  the  Jews,  sep- 
ulchre of  Huldah  the  Prophetess. 
*Place  of  the  Ascension.     (Church,  with  subse- 
quently    a    large    Augustine    convent    at- 
tached.) 

Spot  at  which   the  Virgin  was  warned  of  her 
death  by  an  angel.     In  the  valley  between 


a  The  above  catalogue  has  been  compiled  from 
liuaresmius,  Doubdan,  and  Mislin.  The  last  of  these 
►orks,  with  great  pretension  to  aoc  jracy,  is  very  in- 
fcccurate.  Collateral  references  to  other  works  are  oc- 
sasionallj'  given. 

b  Plenary  Indulgence  is  accorded  by  the  Church  of 
Kc/aw  to  those  who  recite  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the 
iTe  Maria  at  the  spots  marked  t^us  (*). 
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the  Ascension  and  Viri  Galilaei  (Maunde- 
ville, p.  177,  and  so  Doubdan) ;  but  MaundreL 
{E.  I'r.  p.  470)  places  it  close  to  the  cave  of 
Pelagia. 

Viri  Galilaei.  Spot  from  which  the  Apostles 
watched  the  Ascension :  or  at  which  Christ 
first  appeared  to  the  3  Maries  after  his  Re»- 
urrection  (Tobler,  p.  76,  note). 

(2.)  On  the  east  side,  descending  from  the 
Church  of  the  Ascension  to  Bethany. 

The  field  in  which  stood  the  fruitless  fig-tree. 

Beth  phage. 

Bethany :  House  of  Lazarus.  (A  Church  there  in 
Jerome's  time ;  Lib.  de  Situ,  etc.    "  Beth- 
ania.") 
*Tomb  of  Lazarus. 

*Stone  on  which   Christ   was   sitting   when 
Martha  and  Mary  came  to  Him. 

The  majority  of  these  sacred  spots  now  oom- 
niand  little  or  no  attention ;  but  three  still  remain, 
sufficiently  sacred  —  if  authentic  —  to  consecrate 
any  place.  These  are:  (1.)  Gethsemane,  at  the  foot 
of  the  mount.  (2.)  The  place  of  the  Lamentation 
of  our  Saviour  over  Jerusalem,  half-way  up;  and 
(3.)  The  spot  from  which  He  ascended,  on  the 
summit. 

(1.)  Of  these,  Gethsemane  is  the  only  one  which 
has  any  claim  to  be  authentic.  Its  claims,  how- 
ever, are  .considerable;  they  are  spoken  of  else- 
where. 

(2.)  The  first  person  who  attached  the  Ascension 
of  Christ  to  the  Mount  of  Olives  seems  to  have  been 
the  Empress  Helena  (a.  d.  325).  Eusebius  {Vit. 
Const,  iii.  §  43)  states  that  she  erected  as  a  memo- 
rial of  that  event  a  sacred  house  <?  of  assembly  oi> 
the  highest  part  of  the  mount,  where  there  was  a 
cave  which  a  sure  tradition  (\6yos  a\ridr}9)  testi- 
fied to  be  that  in  which  the  Saviour  had  imparted 
mysteries  to  his  disciples.  But  neither  this  ac- 
count, nor  that  of  the  same  author  (Euseb.  Demonst. 
Evany,  vi.  18 )  when  the  cave  is  again  mentioned, 
do  more  than  name  the  Mount  of  Olives,  generally, 
as  the  place  from  which  Christ  ascended :  they  fix 
no  definite  spot  thereon.  Nor  does  the  Bordeaux 
Pilgrim,  who  arrived  shortly  after  the  building  of 
the  church  (a.  d.  333),  know  anything  of  the  exact 
spot.  He  names  the  Mount  of  Olives  as  the  place 
where  our  Lord  used  to  teach  his  disciples :  men- 
tions that  a  basilica  of  Constantine  stood  there 
.  .  .  he  carefully  points  out  the  Mount  of  Trans- 
figuration in  the  neighborhood  (!)  but  is  silent  on 
the  Ascension.  From  this  time  to  that  of  Arculf 
(a.  d.  700)  we  have  no  information,  except  the 
casual  reference  of  Jerome  (a.  d.  390),  cited  below. 
In  that  immense  hiterval  of  370  years,  the  basiUca 
of  Constantine  or  Helena  had  given  way  to  the 
round  church  of  Modestus  (Tobler,  p.  92,  note),  and 
the  tradition  had  become  firmly  established.  The 
church  was  open  to  the  sky  "  because  of  the  passage 
of  the  Lord's  body,"  and  on  the  ground  in  the 
centre  were  the  prints  of  his  feet  in  the  dust 
{pulvere).  The  cave  or  spot  hallowed  by  his  preach- 
ing to  his  disciples  appears  to  have  been  moved  off 
to  the  north  of  Bethany  {Early  Trav.  p.  6). 

Since  that  day  many  changes  in  detail  have  oc- 


c  'lepov  oiKov  eKK\ri<ria^.  This  church  was  lur- 
mounted  by  a  conspicuous  gilt  cross,  the  glitter  of 
which  was  visible  far  and  wide.  Jerome  refers  to  if 
several  times.  See  especially  Epitaph.  PauleHy  ''  emx 
futilans,"  and  his  comment  on  Zeph.  i.  15. 
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curred  the  "  dust  "  haa  given  way  to  stone,  in 
which  the  print  of  first  one,  tlien  two  feet,  was 
recognized,"  one  of  which  hy  a  strange  (ate  is  said 
now  to  rest  in  tlie  Mosque  of  the  Aksa.  ^  Tlie  build- 
ings too  have  gone  through  alterations,  additions, 
and  finally  losses,  wliich  has  reduced  them  to  their 
present  condition :  a  mosque  with  a  paved  and  un- 
roofed court  of  irregular  shape  adjoinuig,  round 
which  are  ranged  the  altars  of  various  Christian 
churches  In  the  centre  is  the  miraculous  stone 
surmounted  by  a  cupola  and  screened  by  a  Moslim 
Kibleh  or  praying-place,<^  with  an  altar  attached, 
on  which  the  Christians  are  permitted  once  a  year 
to  say  mass  (Williams,  IJoly  City,  ii.  445).  But 
through  all  these  changes  the  locality  of  the  As- 
cension has  remained  constantly  the  same. 

The  tradition  no  doubt  arose  from  the  fact  of 
Helena's  having  erected  her  memorial  church  on 
the  summit  of  the  hill.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
that  she  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  intention 
of  fixing  on  a  precise  spot;  she  desired  to  erect  a 
memorial  of  the  Ascension,  and  this  she  did  on  the 
sunmiit  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  partly  no  doubt 
because  of  its  conspicuous  situation,  but  mainly 
because  of  the  existence  there  of  the  sacred  cavern 
in  which  our  Lord  had  taught/'  It  took  nearly 
three  centuries  to  harden  and  narrow  this  general 
recognition  of  the  connection  of  the  Mount  of  Olives 
uith  Christ,  into  a  lying  invention  ui  contradiction 
of  the  (lospel  narrative  of  the  Ascension.  lAir  a 
contradiction  it  undoubtedly  is.  Two  accounts  of 
the  Ascension  exist,  both  by  the  same  author  — 
the  one,  Luke  xxiv.  50,  51,  the  other,  Acts  i.  6-lL 
The  former  only  of  these  names  the  place  at  which 
our  Lord  ascended.  That  place  was  not  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mount,  but  Bethany —  "  He  led  them 
out  as  far  as  to  Bethany  "  —  on  the  eastern  slopes 
of  the  mount  nearly  a  mile  beyond  the  traditional 
spot.«  'J'he  narrative  of  the  Acts  does  not  name 
the  scene  of  the  occurrence,  but  it  states  that  after 
it  had  taken  place  the  Apostles  "  returned  to  Jeru- 
Baleni  from  the  mount  called  Olivet,  which  is  from 
Jerusalem  a  sabbath  day's  journey."  It  was  their 
natural,  their  only  route :  but  St.  Luke  is  writing 
for  Gentiles  ignorant  of  the  localities,  and  there- 
fore he  net  only  names  Olivet,  but  adds  the  general 
information  that  it  —  that  is,  the  summit  and 
main  part  of  the  mount  —  Mas  a  Sabl)ath-day"s 
journey  from  Jerusalem.  The  specification  of  the 
distance  no  more  applies  to  Bethany  on  the  further 


«  Even  the  toes  were  made  out  by  some  (Tobler,  p. 
108,  note). 

b  The  "  Chapel  at  the  foot  of  Isa"'  is  at  the  south 
end  of  the  main  aisle  of  the  Aksa,  almost  under  the 
dome  Attached  to  its  northern  side  is  the  Pulpit. 
At  the  time  of  Ali  Bey's  visit  (ii.  218,  and  plate  Ixxi.) 
it.  was  called  Siclnn  Aisa,  Lord  Jesus  ;  but  he  says 
nothing  of  the  foot-mark. 

c  See  the  plan  of  the  edifice,  in  its  present  con- 
dition, on  the  margin  of  Sig.  Pierotti's  map,  1861. 
Other  plans  are  given  in  Quaresmius,  ii.  318,  and  B. 
Amico,  No.  34.  Arculf  s  sketch  is  in  Tobler  ( Siloah- 
quelle,  etc.). 

fi  Since  writing  this,  the  writer  has  observed  that 
Mr.  Stanley  has  taken  the  same  view,  almost  in  the 
same  words.     (See  S.  ^  P.  ch.  xiv.  p.  454.) 

e  The  Mount  of  Olives  seems  to  be  used  for  Bethany 
also  in  Luke  xxi.  37,  compared  with  Matt.  xxi.  17, 
xxvi.  6,  Mark  xiv.  3.  The  morning  walk  from  Beth- 
iny  did  not  at  any  rate  terminate  with  the  day  after 
hiri  arrival  at  Jerasalem.  (See  Mark  xi.  20.)  One 
anode  of  reconcihng  the  two  narratives  —  which  do  not 
4^*i  i«conciling  —  is  to  say  that  tlie  district  of  Beth- 
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side  of  the  mount  than  to  Gethsemane  on  tLi 
nearer. 

And  if,  leaving  the  evidence,  we  consider  the  rel- 
ative fitness  of  the  two  spots  for  such  an  event, — 
and  compare  the  retired  and  wooded  slopes  around 
liethany,  so  intimately  connected  with  the  last 
period  of  his  lilie  and  with  the  friends  who  relieved 
the  dreadful  pressure  of  that  peiiod,  and  to  whom 
he  was  attached  by  such  binding  ties,  with  an  open 
public  spot  visiljle  from  every  part  of  the  city,  and 
indeed  fur  miles  in  every  direction  —  we  shall  have 
no  difficulty  in  decidhig  which  is  the  more  ajjpro- 
priate  scene  for  the  last  act  in  the  earthly  sojourn 
of  One  who  always  shunned  publicity  even  before 
his  death,  and  whose  communications  after  his 
resurrection  were  confined  to  his  discijjles,  and 
marked  by  a  singular  privacy  and  reserve../ 

(3.)  The  third  of  the  three  traditionary  spots 
n)entioned  —  that  of  the  Lamentation  over  Jerusa- 
lem (Luke  xix.  41-44)  —  is  not  more  happily  chosen 
than  that  of  the  Ascension.  It  is  on  a  mamelon  or 
protuberance  which  projects  from  the  slope  of  the 
breast  of  the  hill,  about  300  yards  above  (Jethsem- 
ane.  The  sacred  narrative  requires  a  spot  on  the 
road  from  Bethany,  at  which  the  city  or  temple 
should  suddenly  come  into  view:  but  this  is  one 
which  can  only  be  reached  by  a  w.ilk  of  several 
hundred  yards  over  the  breast  of  the  hill,  icilh  the 
temple  and  city  full  in  siy lit  the  vhole  time.  It 
is  also  pretty  evident  that  the  path  which  now 
pas-^eg  the  spot,  is  subsequent  in  date  to  the  fixing 
of  the  spot.  As  already  remarked,  the  natural  road 
lies  up  the  valley  between  this  hill  and  that  to  the 
north,  and  no  one,  unless  with  the  special  object 
of  a  visit  to  this  spot,  would  take  this  very  in- 
convenient path.  The  inappropriateness  of  this 
place  has  been  noticed  by  many;  but  Mi.  Stanley 
was  the  first  who  gave  it  its  death-blow,  by  point- 
ing out  the  true  spot  to  take  its  place.  In  a  well- 
known  psLSsage  of  Sinai  and  Pidestine  (pp.  190-193), 
he  shows  that  the  road  of  oiu-  Lord's  "  Triumphal 
entry  *'  must  have  been,  not  the  short  and  steep 
path  over  the  sunmiit  used  by  small  parties  of  pe- 
destrians, but  the  longer  and  easier  route  round  the 
southern  shoulder  of  the  southern  of  the  three 
divisions  of  the  mount,  which  has  the  peculiarity  of 
presenting  two  successive  views  of  Jerusalem;  the 
first  its  southwest  portion  —  the  modern  Zion ;  the 
second,  after  an  interval,  the  buildings  on  the  Tem- 
ple mount,  answering  to  the  two  points  in  thenar- 


any  extended  to  the  summit  of  the  mount.  But 
^'  Bethany  "  in  the  N.  T.  is  not  a  district  but  a  village , 
and  it  was  ''as  far  as  "  that  well-known  place  that 
"He  led  them   forth." 

/  *■ "  Like  the  first  appearance  to  the  shepherds,"  sayi 
Dr.  Howson,  "as  recorded  by  St  Luke,  like  the  first 
miracle  as  described  by  St.  John,  like  the  whole  biog- 
raphy, as  given  both  by  them  and  the  other  two 
Evangelists,  was  the  simplicity  and  seclusion  of  his 
departure.  At  no  time  did  the  Kingdom  of  God 
'come  with  observation.'  Jesus  never  forced  himself 
upon  public  notice.  It  was  not  the  men  high  in 
station  who  knew  llini  best  —  not  the  men  celebrated 
for  learning — but  the  lonely  sufferers,  the  penitent, 
the  poor,  the  degraded,  and  the  despised.  The  evi- 
dence was  sufficient,  but  not  irresistible"  (Lectures  on 
the  Character  of  6V.  Paul,  p.  230). 

The  passage  in  which  this  writer  has  grouped  to- 
gether the  local  and  historical  a.S!Ociations  connected 
witli  the  Mount  of  Olives,  forms  one  of  the  mo.^t  beau 
tiful  passages  to  be  found  in  our  English  homiletk 
Ut«rature  (Lectures,  pp  227-232).  H. 
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rathe  —  the  Hosanna  jf  the  multitude,  the  weep- 
ing of  Christ. 

2.  We  have  spoken  of  the  central  and  principal 
portion  of  the  mount.  Next  to  it  on  the  southern 
side,  separated  from  it  by  a  slight  depression,  up 
which  the  path  mentioned  above  as  tlie  third  takes 
its  course,  is  a  hill  which  appears  neither  to  pos- 
sess, nor  to  have  possessed,  any  independent  name. 
It  is  remarkable  only  for  the  fact  that  it  contains 
the  "  singular  catacomb "  known  as  the  "Tombs 
of  the  Prophets,"  probably  in  allusion  to  the  words 
of  Christ  (Matt,  xxiii.  29).  Of  the  origin,  and 
even  of  the  history  of  this  cavern,  hardly  anything 
js  known.  It  is  possible  that  it  is  the  "  rock 
called  Peristereon,"  named  by  Josephns  {B.  J.  v. 
12,  §2)  in  describing  the  course  of  Titus's  great 
wall  «  of  circumvallation,  though  there  is  not  much 
to  be  said  for  that  view  (see  Rob.  iii.  254,  nott). 
To  the  earlier  pilgrims  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  known;  at  least  their  descriptions  hardly 
apply  to  its  present  size  or  condition.  Mr.  Stanley 
{S.  </"  P.  p.  453)  is  inclined  to  identify  it  with  the 
cave  mentioned  by  Eusebius  as  that  in  which  our 
I^rd  taught  his  disciples,  and  also  with  that 
which  is  mentioned  by  Arculf  and  Bernard  as  con- 
taining '*  the  four  tables  "  of  our  Lord  {I'jtr.  Tr. 
pp.  4,  28).  The  first  is  not  improltable,  but  the 
cave  of  Arculf  and  Bernard  seems  to  have  been 
down  in  the  valley  not  iar  from  the  Tomb  of  tlie 
Virgin,  and  on  the  spot  of  the  betrayal  {E.  Tr. 
p.  28),  therefore  close  to  Gethsemane. 

3.  The  most  southern  portion  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives  is  that  usually  known  as  the  "  Mount  of 
Offense,"  Afons  Offtnsionis,  though  by  the  Arabs 
called  JBaien  el-Haioa,  "  the  bag  of  the  wind."  It 
rises  next  to  that  last  mentioned ;  and  in  the  hol- 
low between  the  two,  more  marked  than  the  de- 
pressions between  the  more  northern  portions,  runs 
the  road  from  Bethany,  which  was  without  doubt 
the  road  of  Christ's  entry  to  Jerusalem. 

The  title  Mount  of  Ofi'ense, '»  or  of  Scandal,  was 
bestowed  on  the  supposition  that  it  is  the  "  Mount 
of  Corruption,"  ^  on  which  Solomon  erected  the 
high  places  for  the  god^  of  his  foreign  wi\es  (2  K. 
xxiii.  13;  IK.  xi.  7).  This  tradition  appears  to 
be  of  a  recent  date.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
lewish  travellers,  Benjamin,  hap-Parchi,  or  Peta- 
?hia,  and  the  first  appearance  of  the  name  or  tlie 
tradition  as  attached  to  that  locality  among  Chris- 
tian writers,  appears  to  be  in  John  of  Wirtzburg 
(  Tobler,  p.  80,  note)  and  Brocardus  {Deacriptio  Ter. 
S.  cap.  ix.),  both  of  the  13th  century.  At  that 
time  the  northern  summit  was  believed  to  have 
l>een  the  site  of  the  altar  of  Cheniosh  (Brocardus), 
the  southern  one  that  of  Molech  only  (Thietmar, 
Pereyr.  xi.  2). 


a  The  wall  seems  to  have  crossed  the  Kidron  from 
about  the  present  St.  Stephen's  Gate  to  the  mount  on 
the  opposite  side.  It  then  "  turned  south  and  encom- 
passed the  mount  as  ftvr  as  the  rock  called  the  Dove- 
cot (axpt  ttJs  IleptoTepeMi/o?  KaAovjueVrj?  Trerpa?),  and 
the  other  hill  which  lies  next  it,  and  is  over  the  Valley 
of  Siloam."  Peristereon  may  be  used  as  a  synonym 
for  columbarium ,  a  late  Latin  word  for  an  excavated 
cemetery  ;  and  there  is  perhaps  some  analogs  between 
t  and  the  Wady  Hamviam^  or  Valley  of  Pigeons,  m 
toe  neighborhood  of  Tiberias,  the  rocit'"  siu^a  A  which 
ibound  in  caves  and  perforations.  Ch  it  may  be  one 
If  those  half-Hebrew,  half-Greek  appellations,  which 
Jiere  is  reason  to  believe  Joseph  us  bestows  on  some 
t  the  localities  of  P<»'*«tine,  and  which  have  yet  to  be 
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The  southern  summit  is  considerably  lower  than 
the  centre  one,  and,  as  already  remarked,  it  U 
much  more  definitely  separated  from  the  surround- 
ing portions  of  the  mountain  than  the  others  are. 
It  is  also  sterner  and  more  repulsive  in  its  form. 
On  the  south  it  is  bounded  by  the  Wady  en-Nar, 
the  continuation  of  the  Kidron,  curving  roun^ 
eastward  on  its  dreary  course  to  S.  Saba  and  th« 
Dead  Sea.  From  this  barren  ravine  the  Mount  of 
Offense  rears  its  rugged  sides  by  acclivities  barer 
and  steeper  than  any  in  the  northern  portion  of 
the  mount,  and  its  top  presents  a  bald  and  desolate 
surface,  contrasting  greatly  with  the  cultivation  of 
the  other  summits,  and  which  not  improbably,  as 
in  the  case  of  Mount  Ebal,  suggested  the  name 
which  it  now  bears.  On  the  steep  ledges  of  its 
western  face  clings  the  ill-favored  village  of  SH- 
wnn,  a  few  dilapidated  towers  rather  than  houses, 
tl'eir  gray  bleared  walls  hardly  to  be  distinguished 
from  tlie  rock  to  which  they  adhere,  and  inhabited 
by  a  tribe  as  mean  and  repulsive  aa  their  habiU^^ 
tions.   [Siloam.] 

Crossing  to  the  back  or  eastern  side  of  this 
mountain,  on  a  half-isolated  promontory  or  spur 
which  overlooks  the  road  of  our  Lord's  progress 
from  Bethany,  are  found  tanks  and  foundations 
and  othei'  remains,  whicli  are  maintained  by  Dr. 
Barclay  {City,  etc.  p.  66)  to  be  those  of  Bethphage 
(see  also  Stewart,  Tent  and  Khan,  p.  322). 

4.  The  only  one  of  the  four  summits  remaining 
to  be  considered  is  that  on  the  north  of  the 
"  Mount  of  Ascension  "  —  the  Karem  es-Seyad, 
or  Vineyard  of  the  Sportsman;  or,  as  it  is  called 
by  the  modern  Latin  and  Greek  Christians,  the 
Viri  Galilaei.  This  is  a  hill  of  exactly  the  same 
character  as  the  Mount  of  the  Ascension,  and  so 
nearly  its  equal  in  height  that  few  travellers  agree 
as  to  which  is  the  more  lofty.  The  summits  of 
the  two  are  about  400  yards  apart.  It  stands  di- 
rectly opposite  the  N.  E.  corner  of  Jerusalem,  and 
is  approached  by  the  path  between  it  and  the 
Mount  of  Ascension,  which  strikes  at  the  top  into 
a  cross  path  leading  to  el-Isamyeh  and  Anata, 
The  Arabic  name  well  reflects  the  fruitful  charac- 
ter of  the  hill,  on  which  there  are  several  vineyards, 
besides  much  cultivation  of  other  kinds.  The 
Christian  name  is  due  to  the  singular  tradition, 
that  here  the  two  angels  addressed  the  Apostles 
after  our  Lord's  ascension  —  »  Ye  men  of  Gali- 
lee!" This  idea,  which  is  so  incompatible,  on 
account  of  the  distance,  even  with  the  traditionsj 
spot  of  the  Ascension,  is  of  late  existence  and  inex- 
plicable origin.  Tlie  first  name  by  which  we  en- 
counter this  hill  is  simply  "  Galilee,"  //  ra\i\aia 
(Perdiccas,  cir.  A.  d.  1250,  in  Heland,  PaL  cap. 
Hi.).     Brocardus  (A.  d.  1280)  describes  the  moun 


investigated.  Tischendorf  ( Travels  in  the  East,  p.  176) 
is  wrong  in  saying  that  Josephus  "  always  calls  it  ths 
Dovecot."     He  mentions  it  oaly  this  once. 
b  In  German,  Berg  des  Aer^ernisses. 

n*^nti?^rT  'nrr.  This  seems  to  be  connected 
etymologically  in  some  way  with  the  name  by  which 
the  mount  is  occasionally  rendered  in  the  Targums  — 

Sntp^   l^tD  (Jonathan,  Cant.  viii.  9;  Pseudojon. 
Gen.  Viii.  11)      One  is  probably  a  play  on  the  other. 

Mr.  Stanley  (S.  y  P.  p.  188,  noU)  argues  that  th« 
Mount  of  Corruption  was  the  nortliern  hill  (Viri  Qail" 
laei),  because  the  three  sanctuaries  were  sca'h  >f  \\ 
and  therefore  on  tlie  other  tbive  summits. 
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tain  as  the  site  of  Solomon's  altar  to  ("liemosh 
{Descr.  cap.  ix.),  but  evidently  knows  of  no  n.inie 
for  it,  and  connects  it  with  no  Christian  evt-nt. 
This  name  n)ay,  as  is  conjectured  (Quaresmius,  ii. 
319,  and  Keland.  p.  341).  have  orijfinated  in  its 
being  the  custom  of  the  Apostles,  or  of  tlie  (Jalilje- 
MIS  generally,  when  they  came  up  to  Jerusalem,  to 
take  up  their  quarters  there;  or  it  may  be  the  echo 
or  distortion  of  an  ancient  name  of  the  f  pot,  possi- 
bly the  Geliloth  of  Josh,  xviii.  17  —  one  of  the 
landmarks  of  the  south  boundary  of  Henjaniin, 
which  has  often  puzzled  the  topographer.  But, 
whatever  its  origin,  it  came  at  last  to  be  considered 
ns  the  actual  Galilee  of  northern  Palestine,  the 
place  at  which  our  Lord  appointed  to  meet  his 
disciples  after  his  resurrection  (Matt,  xxviii.  10), 
the  scene  of  the  miracle  of  Cana  (Keland,  p.  338). 
This  transference,  at  once  so  extraordinary  and  so 
instructive,  arose  from  the  same  desire,  combined 
with  the  same  astounding  want  of  the  critical  fac- 
ulty, which  enabled  the  pilgrims  of  the  Middle  Ages 
to  see  without  perplexity  tlie  scene  of  the  Trausfigu 
ration  (Bordeaux  Pilgr.),  of  the  Beatitudes  (Maun- 
deville,  -l£.  Tr.  p.  177),  and  of  the  Ascension,  all 
crowded  together  on  the  single  summit  of  the  cen- 
tral hill  of  Olivet.  It  testified  to  the  same  feeling 
which  has  brought  together  the  scene  of  Jacob's 
vision  at  Bethel,  of  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  on  Moriah, 
and  of  David's  offering  in  the  threshing-floor  of 
Araunah,  on  one  hill;  and  which  to  this  day  has 
crowded  within  the  walls  of  one  church  of  moder- 
ate size  all  the  events  connected  with  the  death 
and  resurrection  of  Christ. 

In  the  8th  century  the  place  of  the  angels  was 
represented  by  two  columns  "  in  the  Church  of  the 
Ascension  itself  (Willibald,  E.  Tr.  p.  19).  So  it 
remained  with  some  trifling  difference,  at  the  time 
of  Ssewulfs  visit  (a.  d.  1102),  but  there  was  then 
also  a  chapel  in  existence  —  apparently  on  the 
northern  summit  —  purporting  to  stand  where 
Christ  made  his  first  appearance  after  the  resur- 
rection, and  called  "  Galilee."  So  it  continued  at 
Maundeville's  visit  (1322).  In  1580  the  two  pil- 
lars were  still  shown  in  the  Church  of  the  Ascen- 
sion (Kadzivil),  but  in  the  16th  century  (Tohler, 
p.  75)  the  tradition  had  relinquished  its  ancient 
and  more  apjjropriate  seat,  and  thenceforth  became 
attached  to  the  northern  summit,  where  Maundrell 
(A.  D.  1697)  encountered  it  (A'.  Tr.  p.  471),  and 
where  it  even  now  retains  some  hold,  the  name 
KaJilta  being  occasionally  applied  to  it  by  the 
Arabs.  (See  Pococke  and  Scholz,  in  Tobler,  p. 
72.)  An  ancient  tower  connected  with  the  tradition 
was  in  course  of  demolition  during  Maundrell's  visit, 
» a  Turk  having  bought  the  field  in  which  it  8tood." 

The  presence  of  the  crowd  of  churches  and  other 
edifices  implied  in  the  foregoing  description  must 
have  rendered  the  Mount  of  Olives,  during  the 
early  and  middle  ages  of  Christianity,  entirely  un- 
like what  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  -lewish  kingdom, 
or  of  our  Lord.  Except  the  high  places  on  the 
summit  the  only  buildings  then  to  be  seen  were 
probably  the  walls  of  the  vineyards  and  gardens, 
and  the  towers  and  presses  which  were  their  inva- 
riable accompaniment.  But  though  the  churches 
ire  nearly  all  demolished  there  must  be  a  consider- 

«  These  columns  appear  to  have  been  Feen  as  late 
w  A.  D.  1680  by  Kadzivil  (Williams,  Holy  City,  ii.  127, 

ft  There  seems  to  be  some  doubt  .whether  this  was 
m  aiiu'jal  <  eramouy.     Jerome  {Epitaph.  Paula,  §  12) 
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able  difTerence  between  the  aspect  of  the  mountain 
now  and  in  those  days  when  it  received  its  nam* 
from  the  abundance  of  its  olive-groves.  It  doe? 
not  now  stand  so  preeminent  in  this  respect  among 
the  hills  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem.  "  It 
is  only  in  the  deej)er  and  more  secluded  slope  lead- 
ing up  to  the  northernmost  summit  that  these  ven- 
erable trees  spread  into  anything  like  a  forest." 
The  cedars  commemorated  by  the  Talmud  (Light- 
foot,  ii.  305),  and  the  date-palms  imjilied  in  the 
name  Bethany,  have  fared  still  worse:  there  is  not 
one  of  either  to  be  found  within  many  miles.  This 
change  is  no  doubt  due  to  natural  causes,  varia- 
tions of  climate,  etc. ;  but  the  check  was  not  im- 
probably given  by  the  ravages  committed  by  the 
army  of  Titus,  who  are  stated  l)y  Josephus  t')  have 
stripped  the  country  round  Jerusalem  for  miles  and 
miles  of  every  stick  or  shrub  for  the  bmks  con- 
structed during  the  siege.  No  olive  or  cv'dar,  how- 
ever sacred  to  Jew  or  Christian,  would  at  such  a 
time  escape  the  axes  of  the  Koman  sappers,  and. 
remembering  how  under  similar  circumstances 
every  root  and  fibre  of  the  smallest  shrubs  were 
dug  up  for  fuel  by  the  camp-followers  of  our  army 
at  Sebastopol,  it  would  be  wrong  to  deceive  our- 
selves by  the  belief  that  any  of  the  trees  now  exist- 
ing are  likely  to  be  the  same  or  even  descendants 
of  those  which  were  standing  before  that  time. 

Except  at  such  rare  occasions  as  the  passage  of 
the  caravan  of  pilgrims  to  the  Jordan,  there  must 
also  be  a  great  contrast  between  the  silence  and 
loneliness  which  now  pervades  the  mount,  and  the 
busy  scene  which  it  presented  in  later  Jewish  times 
Bethphage  and  Bethany  ai-e  constantly  referred  t*" 
in  the  Jewish  authors  as  places  of  much  resort  for 
business  and  pleasure.  The  two  large  cedars  al- 
ready mentioned  had  below  them  shops  for  the  salo 
of  pigeons  and  other  necessaries  for  worshippers  in 
the  Temple,  and  appear  to  have  driven  an  enor- 
mous trade  (see  the  citations  in  Lightfoot,  ii.  39, 
305).  Two  religious  ceremonies  performed  there 
must  also  have  done  much  to  increase  the  numbers 
who  resorted  to  the  mount.  The  appearance  of 
the  new  moon  was  probably  watched  for,  certainly 
proclaimed,  from  the  summit  —  the  long  torches 
waving  to  and  fro  in  the  moonless  night  till  an- 
swered from  the  peak  of  Kurn  ISurtabth  ;  and  an 
occasion  to  which  the  Jews  attached  so  much 
weight  would  be  sure  to  attract  a  concourse.  The 
second  ceremony  referred  to  was  burning  of  the 
Ked  Heifer.''  This  solemn  ceremonial  was  enacted 
on  the  central  mount,  and  in  a  sjjot  so  carefully 
specified  that  it  would  seem  not  dithcult  to  fix  it. 
It  was  due  east  of  the  sanctuary,  and  at  such  an 
elevation  on  the  mount  that  the  officiating  priest, 
as  he  slew  the  animal  and  sprinkled  her  blood, 
could  see  the  fa9ade  of  the  sanctuary  through 
the  east  gate  of  the  Temple.  To  this  spot 
a  viaduct  was  constructed  across  the  valley  on  a 
double  row  of  arches,  so  as  to  raise  it  far  alK)ve  all 
possible  proximity  with  graves  or  other  defilements 
(see  citations  in  Lightfoot,  ii.  39).  The  depth  of 
the  valley  is  such  at  this  place  (about  350  i&^\  from 
the  line  of  the  south  wall  of  the  present  fJaram 
area)  that  this  viaduct  must  have  been  an  impor- 
tant and  conspicuous  work.     It  was  probably  de- 


distinctly  says  so  ;  but  the  Rabbis  assert  that  fron 
Moses  to  the  Captivity  it  was  performed  btit  once 
from  the  Captivity  to  tbe  Destruction  eight  timer 
(Lightfoot,  ii.  306). 
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noJished  ly  the  Jews  themselves  on  the  approach 
jf  Titus,  or  even  earlier,  when  Ponipey  led  his 
army  hy  Jericho  and  over  the  Mount  of  Olives. 
This  would  account  satisfactorily  for  its  not  being 
alluded  to  by  .losephus.  During  the  siege  the  10th 
I^ion  had  its  fortified  camp  and  batteries  on  the 
top  of  the  mount,  and  the  first,  and  some  of  thn 
fiercest  encounters  of  the  siege  took  place  here. 

<'  The  lasting  glory  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,"  it 
has  been  well  said,  "  belongs  not  to  the  Old  Dis- 
pensation, but  to  the  New.  Its  very  barrennes? 
of  interest  in  earlier  times  sets  forth  the  abundance 
i>f  those  associations  which  it  derives  from  the 
closing  scenes  of  the  sacred  history.  Nothing,  per- 
haps, brings  before  us  more  strikingly  the  contrast 
of  Jewish  and  (Christian  feeling,  the  abrupt  and 
inharmonious  termination  of  the  Jewish  dispensa- 
tion —  if  we  exclude  the  culminating  point  of  the 
(iospel  history  —  than  to  contrast  the  blank  which 
(.)livet  presents  to  the  Jewish  pilgrims  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  only  dignified  by  the  sacrifice  of  '  the 
red  heifer;'  and  the  vision  too  great  for  words, 
which  it  offers  to  the  Christian  traveller  of  all  times, 
•s  the  most  detailed  and  the  most  authentic  abid- 
ing place  of  Jesus  Christ.  By  one  of  those  strange 
coincidences,  whether  accidental  or  borrowed,  which 
occasionally  appear  in  the  Kabbinical  writings,  it  is 
gaid  in  the  Midrash,«  that  the  Shechinah,  or  Pres- 
ence of  God,  after  having  finally  retired  from  Jeru- 
salem, *  dwelt '  three  years  and  a  half  on  the  IVIount 
of  Olives,  to  see  whether  the  Jewish  people  would 
tiot  repent,  calling,  '  Return  to  me,  0  my  sons,  and 
I  will  return  to  you ; '  '  Seek  ye  the  Lord  while  He 
may  be  found,  call  upon  Him  while  He  is  near:  ' 
and  then,  when  all  was  in  vain,  returned  to  its  own 
place.  \Vi  ether  or  not  this  story  has  a  direct  al- 
lusion to  the  ministrations  of  Christ,  it  is  a  true 
expression  of  his  relation  respectively  to  Jerusalem 
and  to  Olivet.  It  is  useless  to  seek  for  traces  of 
his  presence  in  the  streets  of  the  since  ten  times 
captured  city.  It  is  impossible  not  to  find  them  in 
the  free  space  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  "  (Stanley, 
S.  <f  P.  p   189). 

A  monogi-aph  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  exhausting 
every  source  of  information,  and  giving  the  fullest 
references,  will  be  found  in  Tobler's  SlloahqueUe 
urui  der  Oelberg,  St.  Gallen,  1852.  The  ecclesias- 
tical traditions  are  in  Quaresmius,  F.hicvlulio  Tirrce 
Sancke,  ii.  277-340,  &c.  Doubdan's  account  (Le 
Voyage  de  Id  Terre  Saiiite,  Paris,  1657)  is  excel- 
lent, and  his  plates  very  correct.  The  passages 
relating  to  the  mount  in  Mr.  Stanley's  Sinai  and 
Palestine  (pp.  185-195,  452-454)  are  full  of  in- 
struction and  beauty,  and  in  fixing  the  spot  of  our 
lord's  lamentation  over  Jerusalem  he  has  certainly 
made  one  of  the  most  important  discoveries  ever 
(i.3de  in  relation  to  this  interesting  locality.     G. 

OLIVET  (2  Sam.  XV.  30;  Acts  i.  12),  prob- 
ably derived  from  the  Vulgate,  mons  qui  voottur 
^liveti  in  t\.i  latter  of  these  two  passages.  [See 
■JuvES,  Mount  of.] 

*  OLIVE- YARD.     [Olive.] 

*  OLOFER'NES.     [Holofernes.] 

OLYM'PAS  COAu/xTra?:  Oly^pias),  a  Chris- 
«an  at  Rome  (Rom.  xvi.  15),  perhaps  of  the  house- 
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hold  of  Philologuo.  It  is  stated  by  L*seudo-Hippolji 
tus  that  he  was  one  of  the  sevei  ty  disciples,  and 
underwent  martyrdom  at  Rome:  and  Baronius  ven- 
tures to  give  A.  D.  69  as  the  date  of  his  death. 

W.  T.  B. 

OLYMTIUS  COAuuTPjos:  Olympius).  On« 
of  the  chief  epithets  of  the  Greek  deity  Zeus,  so 
called  from  Mount  Olympus  in  Thessaly,  the  abode 
of  the  gods  (2  Mace.  vi.  2).  [See  Jufitek,  vol.  ii. 
p.  1518  6.] 

OMAE'RUS  {'ItTfiaripos  ;  [Vat.  MaTjpos  ; 
Aid.  'Iw/Acfrjpoj.']  Abrainus).  Amkam  of  the  soui 
of  Bani  (1  Esdr.  ix.  34;  comp.  Ezr.  x.  34).  The 
Syriac  seems  to  have  read  "  Ishmatl." 

O'MAR  ('^^'^S  [perh.  eloquent,  Jiueni\\ 
^D-jxaLp'  Alex.  Cijxav  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  11 :' Ornar). 
Son  of  Eliphaz  the  first-bom  of  Esau,  and  "duke  " 
or  phylarch  of  Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi.  11.  15;  1  Chr, 
i.  36).  The  name  is  supposed  to  survive  in  that 
of  the  tribe  of  Amir  Arabs  east  of  the  Jordan. 
Bunsen  asserts  that  Omar  was  the  ancestor  of  the 
Bne  ^Hammer  in  northern  Edom  {Bibtlwerk, 
Gen.  xxxvi.  11),  but  the  names  are  essentially  dif 
ferert. 

O'MEGA  (S>).  The  last  letter  of  the  Greek 
alphabet,  as  Alpha  is  the  first.  It  is  used  meta- 
phorically to  denote  the  end  of  anything :  "  I  am 
Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  endin[; 
....  the  first  and  the  last  "  (Rev.  i.  8, 11   [Rec. 

Text]).  The  symbol  HS,  which  contains  the 
first  and  last  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  is, 
according  to  Buxtorf  {Lex.  Talm.  p.  244),  "  among 
the  Cabalists  often  put  mystically  for  the  beginning 
and  end,  like  A  and  n  in  the  Apocalypse."  Schoett- 
gen    {Hor.  Heh.^,  1086)  quotes  from  the  Jalkut 

Ruheni  on  Gen.  i.  1,  to  the  effect  that  in  P,S  are 
comprehended  all  letters,  and  that  it  is  the  name  ol 
the  Shechinah.     [Alpha.] 

OMER.     [Weights  and  Measures.] 

OM'RI  (^^97,  i.  e.  n^np:^,  probably. 
"  servant  of  Jehovah"  (Gesenius):  ''Afiffpi,  [exc. 
Mic.  vi.  16,  Za/jL^pi;  Vat.  Zafi^pei,  exc.  2  K.  viii; 
26  (Vat.i),  2  Chr.  xxii.  2,  A/x^pei;  Alex.  Za/n^pi^ 
exc.  2  K.  viii.  26,  A/i/3pt;]  'A/xaptros,  Joseph, 
A7it.  viii.  12,  §  5:  Amn).  1.  Originallj  <'caftaifl 
of  the  host"  to  Elah,  was  afterwards  hh  iseli 
king  of  Israel,  and  founder  of  the  third  dynasty 
When  Elah  was  murdered  by  Zimri  at  Tirzah, 
then  capital  of  the  northern  kingdom,  Oniri  was 
engaged  in  the  siege  of  Gibbethon,  situated  in  the 
tribe  of  Dan,  which  had  been  occupied  by  tJie  Phi- 
listines, who  had  retained  it,  in  spite  of  the  efforts 
to  take  it  made  by  Nadab,  Jeroboam's  sen  and 
successor.  As  soon  as  the  army  heard  of  Elah's 
death,  they  proclaimed  Omri  king.  Thereupon  he 
broke  up  the  siege  of  Gibbethon,  and  attacked 
Tirzdi,  where  Zimri  was  holding  his  court  aa  king 
of  Israel.  The  city  was  taken,  and  Zimri  perished 
in  the  fliames  of  the  palace,  after  a  reign  of  seven 
days.  [ZiiMRi.]  Omri,  however,  was  not  allowed 
to  establish  his  dynasty  without  a  struggle  against 
Tibni,  whom  "  half  the  people  "  (1  K.  xvi.  21)  de- 
sired to  raise  to  the  throne,  and  who  was  bravely 


I 


Rabbi  Janna,  in  the  MIdraxh  Tthillim,  quoted  by 

Ughtfoot,  ii.  39.     Can  this  statement  have  originated 

the   mysterious  passage,   Ez.  xi.  23,  in  which   the 


gloiry  of  Jehovah  is  said  to  have  left  Jerusalem  an<.' 
taken  its  stand  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  —  the  moncr 
tain  on  the  east  side  of  the  city  ? 
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by  hia  brother  Jorain.«  The  civil  war 
lasted  four  years  (cf.  1  K.  xvi.  15,  with  23).  Af- 
ter the  defeat  and  death  of  Tibiii  and  Jorain,  Oniri 
reiriied  for  six  years  in  'I'irzah,  altlioiigh  the  palace 
l.iiere  was  destroyed ;  but  at  the  end  of  that  time, 
in  spite  of  tlie  proverbial  beauty  of  the  site  (Cant. 
VI.  4),  he  transferred  his  residence,  probably  from 
the  proved  inability  of  Tirzah  to  stand  a  siege,  to 
the  mountain  Shomron,  better  known  by  its  Greek 
name  Samaria,  which  he  bought  for  two  talents  of 
silver  from  a  rich  man,  otherwise  unknown,  called 
Shemer.''  It  is  situated  about  six  miles  from 
Shechem,  the  most  ancient  of  Hel)rew  capitals; 
md  its  position,  according  to  Prof.  Stanley  (S.  (f 
P.  p.  2-10),  "combined,  in  a  union  not  elsewhere 
found  in  Palestine,  strength,  fertility,  and  beauty." 
Bethel,  however,  remained  the  religious  metropolis 
of  the  kingdom,  and  the  calf  worship  of  Jeroboam 
was  maintained  with  increased  determination  and 
disregard  of  God's  law  (1  K.  xvi.  26).  At  Samaria 
Omri  reigned  for  six  years  more.  He  seems  to 
have  been  a  vigorous  and  iniscrupulous  ruler,  anx- 
ious to  strengthen  his  dyns^^ty  by  intercourse  and 
alliances  with  foreign  states.  Thus  he  made  a 
treaty  M'ith  Benhadad  I.,  king  of  Damascus,  though 
on  very  unfavorable  conditions,  surrendering  to  him 
some  frontier  cities  (1  K.  xx.  34),  and  among  them 
probably  Kamoth-gilead  (1  K  xxii.  3),  and  admitting 
into  Samaria  a  resident  Syrian  embassy,  which  is 
described  by  the  expression  "  he  made  streets  in 
Samaria  "  for  Benhadad.  (See  the  phrase  more 
fully  explained  under  Ahab.)  As  a  part  of  the 
same  system,  he  united  his  son  in  marriage  to  the 
daughter  of  a  principal  Phoenician  prince,  which 
led  to  the  introduction  into  Israel  of  Baal  worship, 
and  all  its  attendant  calamities  and  crimes.  This 
worldly  and  irreligious  policy  is  denounced  by 
Micah  (vi.  16)  under  the  name  of  the  ''  statutes  of 
Omri,"  which  ai)pear  to  be  contrasted  witb  the 
Lord's  precepts  to  his  people,  "  to  do  justly,  and  to 
love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God." 
It  achieved,  however,  a  temporary  success,  for  Omri 
left  bis  kingdom  in  peace  to  his  son  Ahab;  and  his 
family,  unlike  the  ephemeral  dynasties  which  had 
preceded  him,  gave  four  kings  to  Israel,  and  oc- 
cupied the  throne  for  about  half  a  century,  till  it 
Was  overthrown  by  the  great  reaction  against  Baal- 
worship  under  Jehu.  The  probable  date  of  Omri's 
accession  {i.  e.  of  the  deaths  of  Elah  and  Zimri) 
was  B.  c.  935 ;  of  Tibni's  defeat  and  the  beginning 
of  Omri's  sole  reign,  b.  c.  931,  and  of  his  death, 
B.  c.  919.  G.  E.  L.  C. 

2.  CA/xapid;    [Vat.    Ajuapeia-])     One  of    the 
■ons  of  Becher  the  son  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  vii.  8). 

3.  {'Afxpi;    [Vat.    A/jLpei.])     A    descendant   of 
Pharez  the  son  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ix.  4). 


a  The  LXX.  read  in  1  K.  xvi.  22,  koI  aneOave 
©a|8ii  Koi  'Icdpcifx.  6  a5eA.(^bs  avTCV  iv  Tta  Kaipw  e/cetVo). 
Ewald  pronounces  this  an  "  offenbar  achter  Zusatz." 

b  *  The  founders  of  cities  have  usually  given  to 
them  their  own  names,  but  Omri  relinquished  that 
hnnor  and  called  Samaria  after  the  former  owner  of 
jhe  hill.  The  fact,  however,  of  his  having  built  the 
clcy,  which  the  Biblical  name  suppresses,  has  been 
confirmed  by  an  unexpected  witness.  In  the  Assyrian 
inscriptions  Samaria  is  found  designated  as  Beth 
Khtimn,  i.  e.  "house"  or  "  palace  of  Omri."  See 
liayard,  Discoveries  in  the  Rinns  of  Nineveh  and  Bab- 
ylon, p.  613,  and  Rawlinson's  Five  Monarchies,  ii.  365. 
Dean  Stanley  treats  of  the  reign  of"  the  house  of  Omri  " 
M  oBe  of  the  great  epochs  of  Jewish  history  {Lectv-'-^ 
tn  the  Jewish  Church,  ii.  813-376).  B 


4.  CA/tiSo/;  [Vat.  A/i)8pu,]  AXtt.  A;/.,i.tO 
Son  of  JVIichael,  and  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Issacnai 
in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii,  18). 

ON  (]'1W  :  A^v\  Alex.  AwaV.  Hon).  The  son 
of  Peleth,  and  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe  of 
Peuben  who  took  part  with  Korah,  Dathan,  and 
Abiram  in  their  revolt  against  Moses  (Num.  xvi.  1). 
His  name  does  not  again  appear  in  the  naiTative 
of  the  conspiracy,  nor  is  he  alluded  to  when  refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  final  catastrophe.  Possibly  he 
repented ;  and  indeed  there  is  a  liabbinical  tradition 
to  the  effect  that  he  was  prevailed  upon  by  his  wife 
to  withdraw  from  his  accomplices.  Abendana'a 
note  is,  "  behold  On  is  not  mentioned  again,  for  he 
was  separated  from  their  company  after  Moses 
spake  with  them.  And  our  Kabbis  of  blessea 
memory  said  that  his  wife  saved  him."  Josephus 
{Ant.  iv.  2,  §  2)  omits  the  name  of  On,  but  retains 
that  of  his  father  in  the  form  4>aAaoi)s,  thus  ap- 
parently identifying  Peleth  with  Phallu,  the  son 
of  Reuben.  W.  A.  W. 

ON  (V'lW,  I'W,  llij  [see  below] :  [Jer.]  "Civ^ 
[Gen.]  'HAioi'ttoAzs  [Alex.  lAiowTroAts] :  Hdi- 
opolis),  a  town  of  lower  Egypt,  which  is  montioned 
in  the  Bible   under   at  least  two   names,  Bkth- 

SHEMESH,  r  tlW  n'^2J  (Jer.  xliii.  13),  corre- 
sponding to  the  ancient  Egyptian  sacred  name 
HA-KA,  "  the  abode  of  the  sun,"  and  that  above, 
corresponding  to  the  connnon  name  AN,  and  per- 
haps also  spoken  of  as  Ir-ha-heres,  0*^7771  "T^3?, 

or  D^nn — ,  the  second  part  being,  in  this  case, 
either  the  Egyptian  sacred  name,  or  else  the  He- 
brew ^'?y?i  but  we  prefer  to  read  "d  city  of  de- 
struction." [Ik-ha-iiehes.]  The  two  names  were 
known  to  the  translator  or  translators  of  Exodus  in 
the  LXX.  where  On  is  explained  to  be  Heliopolis 
(  rij/  r?  i(TTiu  'H\ioviroXis,  i-  11);  but  in  Jeremiah 
this  version  seems  to  treat  Beth-shemesh  as  the 
name  of  a  temple  (rovs  crriiXovi  'H\iovir6\ews, 
Toui  eV  "ny,  xliii.  13,  LXX.  1.  13).     The  Coptic 

version  gives  lAJitas  the  equivalent  of  the  names 
in  the  LXX.,  but  whether  as  an  Egyptian  word  or 
such  a  word  Hebraicized  can  scarcely  be  deter- 
mined."^ 

The  ancient  I'-gyptian  common  name  is  written 
AN,  or  AN-T,  and  perhaps  ANU;  but  the  essen- 
tial part  of  the  word  is  AN,  probably  no  more  was 
pronounced.  There  were  two  towns  called  AN, 
Heliopolis,  distinguished  as  the  northern,  AN- 
]MEHEE'l\  and  ITermonthis,  in  Upper  Egypt,  as 
the  southern,  AN-KES  (Brugsch,  beogr.  Jnschr. 


c  The  latter  is  perhaps  more  probable,  as  the  letter 
we  represent  by  A  ia  not  commonly  changed  into  th« 

Coptic  |J[J,unle.ss  indeed  one  hieroglyphic  form  of  the 

name  should  be  read  ANU,  in  which  case  the  last 
vowel  might  have  been  transposed,  and  the  first  incor 
porated  with  it.  Brugsch  ( Geo^r.  Insrhr.  i.  254)  supt 
poses  AN  and  ON  to  be  the  same,  "  as  the  Egj'ptian  A 
often  had  a  sound  intermediate  between  a  and  o." 
But  this  does  not  admit  of  the  change  of  the  a  vowe 
to  the  long  vowel  o,  from  which   it  was  as  distinct  ar 

from  the  other  Icng  Towel  EE,  respectively   like  S 

and   1?,  1  and   "^ 


ON 

.  254,  255,  Nos.  1217  «,  b,  1218,  870.  1225). 
is  to  the  meaning,  we  can  say  nothing  certain. 
Cyril,  who,  as  bishop  of  Alexandria,  sliould  be 
listened  to  on  such  a  question,  says  that  On  signi- 
fied the  sun  (*ni'  Se  cVtj  kot  aurovs  6  T^Aios,  ^d 
Bos.  p.  145),  and  the  Coptic  OTCWiJlI    (M), 

OVem,  OTOem  (S),  "Ught,"  has  there- 
fore been  compared  (see  La  Croze,  Lex.  pp. 
71,  189),  but  the  hieroglyphic  form  is  IJBEN, 
"  shining,"  which  has  no  connection  with  AN. 

Heliopolis  was  situate  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile,  just  below  the  point 
of  the  Delta,  and  about  twenty  miles  northeast  of 
Memphis.  It  was  before  the  Roman  time  the  cap- 
ital of  the  Heliopolite  Nome,  which  was  included  in 
I^wer  Egypt.  Now,  its  site  is  above  the  point  of 
the  Delta,  which  is  the  junction  of  the  Phatmetic, 
Dr  Damietta  branch  and  the  Bolbitine,  or  Rosetta, 
»nd  about  ten  miles  to  the  northeast  of  Cairo.  The 
oldest  monument  of  the  town  is  the  obelisk,  which 
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^as  set  up  late  in  the  reign  of  Sesertesen  I.,  head 
of  the  12th  dynasty,  dating  b.  c.  cir.  2050.  Ac 
cording  to  Manetho,  the  bull  Mnevis  was  first 
worshipped  here  in  the  reign  of  Kaiechos,  second 
king  of  the  2d  dynasty  (b.  c.  2400).  In  th« 
earliest  times  it  must  have  been  subject  to  the  Ist 
dynasty  so  long  as  their  sole  rule  lasted,  which  was 
[jcrhaps  for  no  more  than  the  reigns  of  Menes  (b.  c. 
cir.  2717)  and  Athothis:  it  doubtless  next  came 
under  the  government  of  the  Memphites,  of  the  3d 
(B.  c.  cir.  2640),  4th,  and  6th  dynasties:  it  then 

'  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Diospolites  of  the  I2th 
dynasty,    and   the   Shepherds   of    the   15th ;   bu 

I  whether  the  former  or  the  latter  held  it  first,  ol 
it  was  contested  between  them,  we  cannot  as  yet 
determine.  During  the  long  period  of  anarchy 
that  followed  the  rule  of  the  12th  dynasty,  when 
Lower  Egypt  was  subject  to  the  Shepherd  kings, 
Heliopolis  must  have  been  under  the  government 
of  the  strangers.  With  the  accession  of  the  18th 
dynasty,  it  was  probably  recovered  by  the  Egyp 


Plain  and  Obelisk  of  Heliopolia. 
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tians,  during  the  war  which  AJilimes,  or  Amosis, 
head  of  that  line,  waged  with  the  Shepherds,  and 
thenceforward  held  by  them,  though  perhaps  more 
than  once  occupied  by  invaders  (coinp.  Chabas, 
Papyrus  Magique  Harris),  before  the  Assyrians 
conquered  Egypt.  Its  position,  near  the  eastern 
frontier,  must  have  made  it  always  a  post  of  special 
importance.     [No-AiviON.] 

The  chief  object  of  worship  at  Heliopolis  was 
■he  sun,  under  the  forms  RA,  the  sun  simply, 
f'hence  the  sacred  name  of  the  place,  HA-RA, 
the  at>od«  of  the  sun,"  and  ATUM,  the  setting 
k.  m,  or  snn  of  the  nether  world.  Probably  its  chief 
tempb  wa«  fledicated  to  both.  SHU,  the  son  of 
Atum,  and  TAFNET,  his  daughter,  were  also  here 
worshipped,  *s  well  as  the  bull  Mnevis,  sacred  to 
RA,  Osiris,  l-'is,  and  the  Phoenix,  BENNU,  prob- 
ibly  represei  *ed  by  a  living  bird  5f  the  crane 
kind.  (On  tl'^e  mythology  see  Hrugsch,  p.  254  ff.) 
rhe  temple  ol  the  sun.  descril)ed  by  Strabo  (xvii. 
♦p  8(  5,  806).  i-  now  only  represented  by  the  single 


beautiful  obelisk,  which  is  of  red  granite,  68  feet 
2  inches  high  above  the  pedestal,  and  bears  a  ded- 
ication, showing  that  it  was  sculptured  in  or  after 
his  30th  year  (cir.  2050)  by  Sesertesen  I.,  first 
king  of  the  12th  dynasty  (b.  c.  cir.  2080-2045). 
There  were  probably  far  more  than  a  usual  number 
of  obelisks  before  the  gates  of  this  temple,  on  the 
evidence  of  ancient  writers,  and  the  inscriptions  of 
some  yet  remaining  elsewhere,  and  no  doubt  th 
reason  was  that  these  monuments  were  sacred  U 
the  sun.  Heliopolis  was  anciently  famous  for  it 
learning,  and  Eudoxus  and  Plato  studied  under  ita 
priests;  but,  from  the  extent  of  the  mounds,  it 
seems  to  have  been  always  a  small  town. 

The  first  mention  of  this  place  in  the  Bible  is 
in  the  history  of  Joseph,  to  whom  we  read  Pharaoh 
gave  "  to  wife  Asenath  the  daughter  of  Poti-pherah, 
priest  of  On  "  (Gen.  xli.  45,  comp.  ver.  50,  and  xlvi. 
20).  Joseph  was  probably  governor  of  Egypt  under 
a  king  of  the  15th  dynasty,  of  wh  ch  Memphis  was, 
at  least  for  a  time,  the  capital.     In  this  case  h« 
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ironid  doubtless  have  lived  for  part  of  the  year  at 
Memphis,  and  therefore  near  to  Ileliopolis.  The 
name  of  Asenath's  father  was  appropriate  to  a  lle- 
liopolite,  and  especially  to  a  priest  of  that  place 
(though  according  to  some  he  may  have  been  a 
prince),  for  it  means  "  Belonging  to  Ra,"  or  "  the 
Bun."  11*  name  of  Joseph's  master  Totiphar  is 
the  same,  but  with  a  slight  difference  in  the  He- 
brew orthography.  According  to  the  LXX.  ver- 
sion, On  was  one  of  the  cities  built  for  Pharaoh  by 
the  oppressed  Israelites,  for  it  mentions  three 
"strong  cities"  instead  of  the  two  "treasure 
cities"  of  the  Heb.,  adding  On  to  Pithom  and 
liaamses  {Kul  (^KodSjxriorav  ttSKhs  ox^pas  rw 
^apa^y  r-fju  re  Ilejflct),  koI  'Pa/xecra-rj,  koI  *nv,  ifj 
iariv  'HMoviroMs,  Ex.  i.  11).  if  it  be  intended 
that  these  cities  were  founded  by  the  labor  of  the 
people,  the  addition  is  probably  a  mistake,  although 
Hehopolis  may  have  been  ruined  and  rebuilt;  but 
it  is  possible  that  they  were  merely  fortified,  prob- 
ably as  places  for  keeping  stores.  Heliopolis  lay  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  land  of  Goshen  and  from 
liaamses,  and  probably  Pithom  also. 

Isaiah  has  been  supposed  to  speak  of  On  when 
he  prophecies  that  one  of  the  five  cities  in  Egypt 
that  should  speak  the  language  of  Canaan,  should 
be  called  Ir-ha-heres,  which  may  mean  the  City  of 
the  Sun,  whether  we  take  "  heres  "  to  be  a  Hebrew 
or  an  Egyptian  word ;  but  the  reading  "  a  city  of 
destruction  "  seems  preferable,  and  we  have  no  evi- 
dence that  there  was  any  large  Jewish  settlement  at 
Hehopolis,  although  there  may  have  been  at  one 
time  from  its  nearness  to  the  town  of  Onias.  [Ir- 
HA-HEKES;  Onias.]  Jeremiah  speaks  of  On  under 
the  name  Beth-shemesh,  "  the  house  of  the  sun," 
where  he  predicts  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  "  He  shall 

break  also  the  pillars  [?  m!}lJu2,  but,  perhaps, 
statues,  comp.  idol,  ii.  1119]  of  Beth-sbemesh, 
that  [is]  in  the  land  of  Egypt;  and  the  houses  of 
the  gods  of  the  Egyptians  shall  he  burn  with  fire  " 
(xliii.  13).  By  the  word  we  have  rendered  "  pil- 
lars," obelisks  are  reasonably  supposed  to  be 
meant,  for  the  number  of  which  before  the  temple 
of  the  sun  Heliopolis  must  have  been  famous,  and 
perhaps  by  "  the  houses  of  the  gods,"  the  temples 
of  this  place  are  intended,  as  their  being  burnt 
would  be  a  proof  of  the  powerlessness  of  Ra  and 
Atum,  both  forms  of  the  sun,  Shu  the  god  of 
Hght,  and  Tafnet  a  fire-goddess,  to  save  their  dwel- 
lings from  the  very  element  over  which  they  were 
supposed  to  rule.  Perhaps  it  was  on  account  of 
the  many  false  gods  of  Heliopolis,  that  in  Ezekiel. 
On  is  written  Aven,  by  a  change  in  the  pu)ictua- 
tion,  if  we  can  here  depend  on  the  Masoretic  text, 
and  so  made  to  signify  "vanity,"  and  especially 
the  vanity  of  idolatry.  The  prophet  foretells,  "  The 
young  men  of  Aven  and  of  Pi-beseth  shall  fall  by 
the  sword :  and  these  [cities]  shall  go  into  captiv- 
ity "  (xxx.  17).  Pi-beseth  or  Bubastis  is  doubtless 
spoken  of  with  Heliopolis  as  in  the  same  part 
of  Egypt,  and  so  to  he  involved  in  a  common 
calamity  at  the  same  time  when  the  land  should 
be  invaded. 

After  the  age  of  the  prophets  we  hear  no  more 
in  Scripture  of  Heliopolis.  Local  tradition  how- 
ever, points  it  out  as  a  place  where  our  Ix>rd  and 
the  Virgin  came,  when  Joseph  bro  ight  them  into 
'^'gypt,  and  a  very  ancient  sycamore  is  shown  as  a 
Iree  beneath  which  they  rested.  The  Jewish  settle- 
ments in  this  part  of  Egypt,  and  especially  the 
'Own  of  Onias.   which   was  probably  only  iwelv? 


ONESIMUS 

miles  distant  from  Heliopolis  in  a  northerly  dii««> 

tion,  but  a  little  to  the  eastward  [Modern  Egtfpi 
and  Thebes^  i.  297,  298),  then  flourished,  and  wer» 
nearer  to  Palestine  than  the  heathen  towns  lik« 
Alexandria,  in  which  there  was  any  large  Jewish 
population,  so  that  there  is  much  probability  in 
this  tradition.  And,  perhaps,  Heliopolis  itself  may 
have  had  a  Jewish  quarter,  although  we  do  not 
know  it  to  have  been  the  Ir-ha-heres  of  Isaiah. 

R.  S.  P. 

O'NAM  (D3'^W  [strong,  vigorous]:  'Clixdp, 
'Clvdv ;  Alex.  Cifxav,  D.vav :  Onnm).  1.  One  of 
the  sons  of  Shobal  the  son  of  Seir  (Gen.  xxx\i.  23: 
1  Chr.  i.  40).     Some  Hebrew  MSS.  read  "  Onan." 

2.  CoCS/j.',  Alex.  Ouvo/io.)  The  son  of  Jerah- 
meel  by  his  wife  Atarah  (1  Chr.  ii.  26,  28). 

O'NAN  (P'lW  [strong,  vigorous] :  Avvdv  ' 
Onan),  The  second  son  of  Judah  by  the  Canaan- 
itess,  "the  daughter  of  Shua"  (Gen.  xxxviii.  4;  1 
Chr.  ii,  3).  On  the  death  of  Er  the  first-born,  it 
was  the  duty  of  Onan,  according  to  the  custom 
which  then  existed  and  was  afterwards  established 
by  a  definite  law  (Deut.  xxv.  5-10),  continuing  tc 
the  latest  period  of  Jewish  history  (Mark  xii.  19), 
to  marry  his  brother's  widow  and  perpetuate  his 
race.  But  he  found  means  to  prevent  the  conse- 
quences of  marriage,  "and  what  he  did  was  evil 
in  the  eyes  of  Jehovah,  and  He  slew  him  also,"  as 
He  had  slain  his  elder  brother  (Gen.  xxxviii.  9). 
His  death  took  place  before  the  family  of  Jacob 
went  down  into  Egypt  (Gen.  xlvi.  12;  Num.  xxvi. 
19).  W.  A.  W. 

ONES'IMUS  i'Ou-fjffifxos  [profitable  or  use- 
ful^ :  Ovesimvs)  is  the  name  of  the  servant  or 
slave  in  whose  behalf  Paul  wrote  the  Epistle  to 
Philemon.  He  was  a  native,  or  certainly  an  inhab- 
itant of  Colossae,  since  Paul  in  writing  to  the  church 
there  speaks  of  him  (Col.  iv.  9)  as  6'$  iariv  e|  vfiwvy 
"  one  of  you."  This  expression  confirms  the  pre- 
sumption which  his  Greek  name  affords,  that  he  waa 
a  Gentile,  and  not  a  Jew,  as  some  have  argued  from 
iifixiara  i/aoi  in  Phil.  16.  Slaves  were  numerous 
in  l^hrygia,  and  the  name  itself  of  Phrygian  was 
almost  synonymous  with  that  of  slave.  Hence  it 
happened  that  in  writing  to  the  Colossians  (iii.  22 
-iv.  1)  Paul  had  occasion  to  instruct  them  concern- 
ing the  duties  of  masters  and  servants  to  each  other. 
Onesimus  was  one  of  this  unfortunate  class  of  per- 
sons, as  is  evident  both  from  the  manifest  implica- 
tion in  ovKfTi  d)S  SovAov  in  Phil.  16,  and  from  the 
general  tenor  of  the  epistle.  There  appears  to  have 
been  no  difference  of  opinion  on  this  point  among 
the  ancient  commentators,  and  there  is  none  of  any 
critical  weight  among  the  modern.  The  man  escaped 
from  his  master  and  fled  to  Rome,  where  in  the 
midst  of  its  vast  population  he  could  hope  to  be 
concealed,  and  to  baflfle  the  efforts  which  were  so 
often  made  in  such  cases  for  retaking  the  fugitive. 
(Walter,  Die  Geschidite  des  Rom.  Redds,  ii.  62  f.) 
It  must  have  been  to  Rome  that  he  directed  his 
way,  and  not  to  Caesarea,  as  some  contend;  for  the 
latter  view  stands  coimected  with  an  indefensible 
opinion  respecting  the  place  whence  the  letter 
was  written  (see  Neander's  Pftnnzuvg,  ii.  506). 
Whether  Onesimus  had  any  other  motive  for  the 
flight  than  the  natural  love  of  liberty  we  have  not 
the  means  of  deciding.  It  has  been  very  generally 
STipposed  that  he  had  committed  some  oflTense,  aa 
theft  or  embezzlement,  and  feared  the  punishment 
of  his  guilt.     But  as  the  ground  of  that  opinio! 
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ire  must  know  the  meaning  of  ^Si/crjtre  in  Phil.  ( 
18,  which  is  uncertain,  not  to  say  inconsistent  with  j 
any  such  imputation  (see  notes  in  the  KjAsLle  to  ■ 
Philemon,  by  the  American  Bible  Union,  p.  60).« 
Commentators  at  all  events  go  entirely  beyond  ths 
evidence  when  they  assert  (as  Conybeare,  Life  and 
Eimtks  of  Paul,  ii.  467)  that  he  belonged  to  the 
dregs  of  society,  that  he  robbed  his  master,  and 
oonfessed  the  sin  to  Paul.  Though  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  Ouesiraua  heard  the  Gospel  for  the 
first  time  at  Rome,  it  is  beyond  question  that  he 
was  led  to  embrace  the  Gospel  there  through  the 
Apostle's  instrumentality.  The  language  in  ver. 
10  of  the  letter  {hv  iyeuprjaa  iu  Tails  Secr/uLols  fi-ov) 
is  expUcit  on  this  point.  As  there  were  belie\ers  in 
Phrygia  when  the  Apostle  passed  through  that 
region  on  his  third  missionary  tour  (Acts  xviii.  23), 
and  as  Oncsimus  belonged  to  a  Christian  house- 
hold (Phil.  2),  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  knew 
something  of  the  Christian  doctrine  before  he  went 
to  Rome.  How  long  a  time  elapsed  between  his 
escape  and  conversion,  we  cannot  decide;  for  irphs 
&pav  in  the  15th  verse,  to  which  appeal  has  been 
made,  is  purely  a  relative  expression,  and  will  not 
justify  any  inference  as  to  the  interval  in  question. 

After  his  conversion,  the  most  happy  and  friendly 
relations  sprung  up  between  the  teacher  and  the 
disciple.  The  situation  of  the  Apostle  as  a  captive 
and  an  indefatigable  laborer  for  the  promotion  of 
the  Gospel  (Acts  xxviii.  30,  31)  must  have  made 
him  keenly  alive  to  the  sympathies  of  Christian 
friendsliip '' and  dependent  upon  others  for  various 
services  of  a  personal  nature,  important  to  his  effi- 
ciency as  a  minister  of  tlie  word.  Onesimus  ap- 
pears to  have  supplied  this  twofold  want  in  an 
eminent  degree.  We  see  from  the  letter  that  he 
won  entirely  the  Apostle's  heart,  and  made  him- 
gelf  so  useful  to  him  in  various  private  ways,  or 
evinced  such  a  capacity  to  be  so  (for  he  may  have 
gone  back  to  Colossae  soon  after  his  conversion), 
that  Paul  wished  to  have  him  remain  constantly 
with  him.  Whether  he  desired  his  presence  as  a 
personal  attendant  or  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel, 
is  not  certain  from  'iua  SiaKovT]  jxoi  in  ver.  13  of 
the  epistle.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Paul's  attachment 
to  him  as  a  disciple,  as  a  personal  friend,  and  as  a 
helper  to  him  in  his  bonds,  was  such  that  he  yielded 
him  up  only  in  obedience  to  that  spirit  of  self- 
denial,  and  that  sensitive  regard  for  the  feelings  or 
the  rights  of  others,  of  which  his  conduct  on  this 
occasion  displayed  so  noble  an  example. 

There  is  but  little  to  add  to  this  account,  when 
we  pass  beyond  the  limits  of  the  New  Testament. 
The  traditionary  notices  which  have  come  down  to 
as  are  too  few  and  too  late  to  amount  to  much  as 
historical  testimony.  Some  of  the  later  fathers 
Msert  that  Onesimus  was  set  free,  and  was  subse- 
quently ordained  Bishop  of  Bercea  in  Macedonia 
{Constit.  Apost.  vii.  46).     The  person  of  the  same 
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name  mentioned  as  Bishop  of  Ephesus  iu  the  fini 
epistle  of  Ignatius  to  the  Ephesians  (Hefele,  Patitim 
Apost.  0pp.,  p.  152)  was  a  different  person  (see 
Winer,  Realw.  ii.  175).  It  is  related  also  that 
Onesimus  finally  made  his  way  to  Rome  again, 
and  ended  his  days  there  as  a  martyr  during  the 
persecution  under  Nero.  H.  B.  H. 

ONESIPH'ORUS  COi^v<ri<popo5  [bringer 
of  pi'' ft] )  is  named  twice  only  in  the  N.  T., 
namely,  2  Tim.  i.  16-18,  and  iv.  19.  In  the  former 
passage  Paul  mentions  him  in  terms  of  grateful 
love,  as  having  a  noble  courage  and  generosity  in 
his  l)ehalf,  amid  his  trials  as  a  prisoner  at  Rome, 
when  others  from  whom  he  expected  better  thing* 
had  deserted  him  (2  Tim.  iv.  16);  and  in  the  latter 
passage  he  singles  out  "  the  household  of  Onesiph- 
orus  "  as  worthy  of  a  special  gi*eeting.  It  hai 
been  made  a  question  whether  this  friend  of  the 
Apostle  was  still  living  when  the  letter  to  Timothy 
was  written,  because  in  both  instances  Paul  speaks 
of  "the  household  "  (in  2  Tim.  i.  16,  8^17  eAecs 
0  nipios  T(5  ^Ovr]<Ti<p6pov  o^Kep),  and  not  separately 
of  Onesiphorus  himself.  If  we  infer  that  he  wa» 
not  living,  then  we  have  in  2  Tim.  i.  18,  almost  an 
instance  of  the  apostolic  sanction  of  the  practice 
of  praying  for  the  dead.  But  the  probabiUty  is 
that  other  members  of  the  family  were  also  active 
Christians;  and  as  Paul  wished  to  remember  them 
at  the  same  time,  he  grouped  them  together  under 
the  comprehensive  rhv  'Ou.  oIkou  (2  Tim.  iv.  19), 
and  thus  delicately  recognized  the  common  merit, 
as  a  sort  of  family  distinction.  The  mention  of 
Stephanas  in  1  Cor.  xvi.  17,  shows  that  we  need 
not  exclude  him  from  the  Sre^aj/a  oIkou  in  1  Cor. 
i.  16.  It  is  evident  from  2  Tim.  i.  18  (oa-a  iv 
'Ec^eV&j  Sirj/cJi/Tjo-e),  that  Onesiphorus  had  his 
home  at  Epliesus;  though  if  we  restrict  the  salu- 
tation near  the  close  of  the  epistle  (iv.  18)  to  his 
fiimily,  he  himself  may  possibly  have  been  with 
Paul  at  Rome  when  the  latter  wrote  to  Timothy. 
Nothing  authentic  is  known  of  him  beyond  these 
notices.  According  to  a  tradition  in  Fabriciiw 
(Lux  Kvang.  p.  117),  quoted  by  Winer  {Realw.  ii. 
175),  he  became  bishop  of  Corone  in  Messenia. 

H.  B.  H. 

ONFARES  ('Oj/tap7?s  [Alex. -j/ei-]  )i  a  «»«'« 
introduced  into  the  Greek  and  Syriac  texts  of  1 
Mace.  xii.  19  by  a  very  old  corruption.  The  true 
reading  is  preserved  in  Josephus  {AH.  xii.  4,  §  10) 
and  tiie  Vulgate,  {'Ovia.  'Ape7os,  Onias  Ai^ius), 
and  is  given  in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V. 

ONI'AiS  {'OviaS'  Onias),  the  name  of  five 
high-priests,  of  whom  only  two  (1  and  3)  are  raen- 
tioned  in  the  A.  V.,  but  an  account  of  all  is  here 
given  to  prevent  confusion.  1.  [Vat.^  Sin.  lovias.^ 
The  son  and  successor  of  Jaddua,  who  entered  oii 
the  office  about  the  time  of  the  death  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  eir.  b.  c.  330-309,  or,  according  to  Euse- 
bius,  300  (Joseph.  Ant.  xi.  7,  §  7).     According  to 


«  *  This  milder  view  of  the  conduct  of  Onesimus 
has  been  generally  overlooked  or  denied  by  interpret- 
ers. We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  adduce  for  it  so  eminent 
4  name  as  that  of  Dr.  Bleek  in  his  more  recently  pub- 
lished Vorlesun^en  iib.  die  Briefe  an  die  Kolosser,  den 
Philemon,  etc.  (Berl.  1865).  His  words  are  (p.  166  f.)  : 
"  The  clandestine  escape  of  Onesimus  might  itself  be 
regarded  as  a  wrong  against  his  master  ;  and  so  also 
the  loss  of  -lersonal  service  which  he  had  failed  to 
[TBDder  in  hii  absence  might  be  viewed  as  a  debt  which 
le  hail  incurred.  Whether  it  was  known  to  the  Apostle 
vh»t  b«  had  committed  some  other  offense,  especially 


embezzlement  or  theft,  as  many  writers  assume,  we  do 
not  know.  From  this  passage  we  by  no  means  dis- 
cover this  ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  hardly  probable  that,  if 
the  Apostle  had  known  or  conjectured  any  such  ^niug, 
he  would  have  expressed  himself  in  so  half-sportive  a 
manner  as  he  has  done."  H. 

b  *  This  trait  of  Paul's  character,  which  made  the 
personal  sympathv  of  others  so  important  to  him,  Dr. 
Howson  has  illustrated  with  great  beauty  and  effect  ii 
hii  Lectures  on  the  Character  of  St.  Paul  (pp.  5&-61). 

H 
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Josephu?  he  was  father  of  Simon  the  Just  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xii.  2,  §  4;  Kcchis.  1.  1).  [Ecclesiasticus, 
vol.  i.  p.  651  a;  Simon.] 

2.  The  son  of  Simon  the  Just  (Joseph.  Ant.xu. 
4,§  1).  He  was  a  minor  at  the  time  of  his  father's 
death  (cir.  B.  c.  290),  and  the  high-priesthood  was 
occupied  in  succession  hy  his  uncles  l'>leazar  and 
Manasseh  to  his  exclusion.  He  entered  on  the 
office  at  last  cir.  b.  c.  240,  and  his  conduct  threat- 
ened to  precipitate  the  rupture  with  Egypt,  which 
afterwards  opened  the  way  for  Syrian  oppression. 
Onias,  from  avarice,  it  is  said  —  a  vice  whicli  was 
likely  to  be  increased  by  his  long  exclusion  from 
power  —  neglected  for  several  years  to  remit  to 
Ptol.  Euergetes  the  customary  annual  tribute  of  20 
talents.  The  king  claimed  the  arrears  with  threats 
of  violence  in  case  hi.e  demands  were  not  satisfied. 
Onias  still  refused  to  discharge  the  debt,  more,  as 
It  appears,  from  self-will  than  with  any  prospect  of 
successful  resistance,  'i'he  evil  consequences  of  this 
obstinacy  were,  however,  averted  by  the  policy  of 
his  nephew  Joseph,  the  son  of  Tobias,  who  visited 
Ptolemy,  urged  the  imbecility  of  Onias,  won  the 
favor  of  the  king,  and  entered  into  a  contract  for 
farming  the  tribute,  which  he  carried  out  with 
success.  Onias  retained  the  high-priesthood  till 
his  death  cir.  b.  c.  226,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
lais  son  Simon  II.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  4). 

3.  The  son  of  Simon  II.,  who  succeeded  his 
father  in  the  high-priesthood,  cir.  b.  c.  198.  In  the 
interval  which  had  elapsed  since  the  governnietit 
of  his  grandfather  the  Jews  had  transferred  their 
allegiance  to  the  Syrian  monarchy  (Dan.  xi.  14), 
and  for  a  time  enjoyed  tranquil  prosperity.  In- 
ternal dissensions  furnished  an  occasion  for  the  first 
act  of  oppression.  Seleucus  Philopator  was  in- 
formed by  Simon,  governor  of  the  Temple,  of  the 
riches  contained  in  the  sacred  treasury,  and  he 
made  an  attempt  to  seize  them  by  force.  At  the 
prayer  of  Onias,  according  to  the  tradition  (2  IMacc. 
iii.),  the  sacrilege  was  averted;  but  the  high-priest 
was  obliged  to  appeal  to  the  king  himself  for  sup- 
port against  the  machinations  of  Simon.  Not  long 
afterwards  Seleucus  died  (b.  c.  175),  and  Onias 
found  himself  supplanted  in  the  favor  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  by  bis  brother  Jason,  who  received  the 
high-priesthood  from  the  king.  Jason,  in  turn, 
was  displaced  by  his  youngest  brother  Menelaus, 
who  procured  the  murder  of  Onias  (cir.  B.  c.  171), 
in  anger  at  the  reproof  which  he  had  received  from 
him  for  his  sacrilege  (2  Mace.  iv.  32-38).  But 
though  his  righteous  zeal  was  thus  fervent,  the 
punishment  which  Antiochus  inflicted  on  his  mur- 
derer was  a  tribute  to  his  "sober  and  modest 
behavior"  (2  Mace.  iv.  37)  after  his  deposition 
from  his  office.      [Andkonicus,  vol.  i.  p.  94.] 

It  was  probably  during  the  government  of  Onias 
III.  that  the  communication  between  the  Spartans 
and  Jews  took  place  (1  Mace.  xii.  19-23;  Joseph. 
Ant.  xii.  4,  §  10).  [Spartans.]  How  powerful  an 
impression  he  made  upon  his  contemporaries  is  seen 
from  the  remarkable  account  of  the  dream  of  Judas 
Maccabseus  before  his  great  victory  (2  Mace.  xv. 
12-16). 

4.  The  youngest  brother  of  Onias  III.,  who  bore 
the  same  name,  which  he  afterwards  exchanged  for 
Menelaus  (Joseph  Ant.  xii.  5,  §  1).    [Mknki.aus  j 

5.  The  son  of  Onias  III.,  who  sought  a  relujge 
n  Egypt  from  the  sedition  and  sacrilege  which  dis- 
graced Jerusalem.  The  immediate  occasion  of  his 
flight  was  the  triumph  of  "  the  sons  of  Tobias," 
gained  by  the  interference  of  Antiochus  I*'piphanes. 
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Onias,  to  whom  the  high-priesthood  belonged  by 
right,  appears  to  have  8U|)ported  throughout  th# 
alliance  with  Egypt  (Joseph.  li.  J.  i.  1,  §  1 ),  and 
receiving  the  protection  of  Ptol.  Philometor,  hi 
endeavored  to  give  a  unity  to  tlie  Hellenistic  Jews 
which  seemed  impo.ssible  for  the  Jews  in  Palestine. 
With  this  oltject  he  founded  the  Temple  at  I^ecn 
topolis  [On],  which  occupies  a  position  in  the  his- 
tory of  tlie  development  of  Judaism  of  which  the 
importance  is  conmionly  overlooked :  but  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  attempt  to  consolidate  Hellenism 
belongs  to  another  place,  though  the  connection 
of  the  attempt  itself  with  Jewish  history  could  net 
be  wholly  overlooked  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  3;  B.  .7. 
i.  1,  §  1,  vii.  10,  §  2;  Ewald,  atsch.  iv.  405  ft.; 
Herzfeld,  Gesch.  ii.  460  ff.,  557  fll).     B.  F.  W. 

Thk  City  ok  Onias,  the  Region  of  Onia» 
the  city  in  which  stood  the  temple  built  by  Oniaa. 
and  the  region  of  the  Jewish  settlements  in  Egypt 
Ptolemy  mentions  the  city  as  the  capital  of  the 
Heliopolite  nome:  'HAiOTroAirrjs  vo/ulSs,  koI  fxr^- 
Tp6no\is  'Oj/iow  (iv.  5,  §  53);  where  the  readM^ 
'HAiou  is  not  admissible,  since  Heliopolis  is  aft.<?r- 
wards  mentioned,  and  its  diflferent  position  diii- 
tinctly  laid  down  (§  54).  Josephus  speaks  of  "thj 
region  of  Onias,"  'Ouiov  x^P°-  i-^^^-  xiv.  8,  §  I; 
B.  J.  i.  9,  §  4;  comp.  vii.  10,  §  2),  and  mentions 
a  place  there  situate  called  "the  Camp  of  the 
Jews,"  ^lovSaiccu  aTparSTrfSov  (Ant.  x\v.  8,  §  2, 
B.  J.  1.  c).  In  the  spurious  letters  given  by  him 
in  the  account  of  the  foundation  of  the  temple 
of  Onias,  it  is  made  to  have  been  at  Leontopolia 
in  the  Heliopolite  nome,  and  called  a  strong  place 
of  Bubastis  (Ant.  xiii.  3,  §§  1,  2);  and  when 
speaking  of  its  closing  by  the  Romans,  he  says  that 
it  was  in  a  region  180  stadia  from  Memphis,  in 
the  Heliopolite  nome,  where  C)nias  had  founded  a 
castle  (lit.  watch-post,  (ppovpiov,  B.  J.  vii.  10,  §§ 
2,  3,  4).  Leontopolis  was  not  in  the  Heliopolite 
nome,  but  in  Ptolemy's  time  was  the  capital  of  the 
Leontopolite  (iv.  5,  §  51),  and  the  mention  of  it  is 
altogether  a  blunder.  There  is  probably  also  a 
confusion  as  to  the  city  Bubastis;  unless,  indeed, 
the  temple  which  Onias  adopted  and  restored  were 
one  of  the  Egyptian  goddess  of  that  name. 

The  site  of  the  city  of  Onias  is  to  be  looked  for 
in  some  one  of  those  to  the  northward  of  Heliopolis 
which  are  called  7^el  el-  Y<t}tovd,  <■<■  the  Mound  of 
the  Jews,"  or  Telel-Yahuodteyeli,  "the  Jewish 
Mound."  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  thinks  that  there 
is  little  doubt  that  it  is  one  which  stands  in  the 
cultivated  land  near  Shibbeen,  to  the  northward 
of  Heliopolis,  in  a  direction  a  little  to  the  east,  at 
a  distance  of  twelve  miles.  "  Its  mounds  are  of 
very  great  height."  He  remarks  that  the  distance 
from  Menjphis  (29  miles)  is  greater  than  that  given 
by  Josephus;  but  the  inaccuracy  is  not  extreme 
Another  mound  of  the  same  name,  standing  on 
the  edge  of  the  desert,  a  short  distance  to  the  soi  th 
of  Belbays,  and  24  miles  from  Heliopolis,  would, 
he  thinks,  correspond  to  the  Vicus  Judaeonm  of 
the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus.  (See  Modem  Eyt^t 
and  T/ubes,  i.  297-300.) 

During  the  writer's  residence  in  Egypt,  1842- 
1849,  excavations  were  made  in  the  mound  sup- 
posed by  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  to  mark  the  site 
of  the  city  of  Onias.  We  believe,  writing  only 
from  memory,  that  no  result  was  obtained  but 
the  discovery  of  portions  of  pavement  very  muck 
resembling  the  Assyrian  pavements  now  in  th« 
British  Museum. 

From  the  account  of  Josephus,  and  the  rum* 
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given  to  one  of  them,  "the  Camp  of  the  Jpws," 
these  settlements  appear  to  have  been  of  a  half- 
military  nature.  The  chief  of  them  seems  to  have 
been  a  strong  pla<?e;  and  the  same  is  apparentlj' 
the  case  with  another,  that  just  mentioned,  from 
the  circumstances  of  the  history  even  more  than 
from  its  name.  This  name,  though  recalling  the 
"  Camp "  where  Psammetichus  I.  established  his 
Greek  mercenaries  [Migdol],  does  not  prove  it 
was  a  militar}-  settlement,  as  the  "  Camp  of  the 
Tyrians"  in  Memphis  (Her.  ii.  112)  was  perhaps 
in  its  name  a  remujiscence  of  the  Shepherd  occu- 
pation, for  there  stood  there  a  temple  of  "  the 
Foreign  Venus,"  of  which  the  age  seems  to  be 
shown  by  a  tablet  of  Amenoph  II.  (b.  c.  cir.  1400) 
in  the  quarries  opposite  the  city  in  which  Ash- 
toreth  is  worshipped,  or  else  it  may  have  been 
a  merchant-settlement.  We  may  also  compare 
the  Coptic  name  of  El-Getzeh,  opposite  Cairo, 
T^nGpClOJjWhich  has  been  ingeniously  con- 
jectured to  record  the  position  of  a  Persian  camp. 
The  easternmost  part  of  Lower  Egypt,  be  it  re- 
membered, was  always  chosen  for  great  military 
settlements,  in  order  to  protect  the  country  from 
the  incursions  of  her  enemies  beyond  that  frontier. 
Here  the  first  Shepherd  king  Salatis  placed  an 
enormous  garrison  in  the  stronghold  Avaris,  the 
Zoan  of  the  Bible  (Manetho,  ap.  Jos.  c.  Ap.  i. 
14).  Here  foreign  mercenaries  of  the  Saite  kings 
of  the  26th  dynasty  were  settled ;  where  also  the 
greatest  body  of  the  P^gyptian  soldiers  had  the 
lands  allotted  to  them,  all  being  established  in  the 
Delta  (Her.  ii.  164-10(5).  Probably  the  Jewish 
settlements  were  established  for  the  same  purpose, 
more  especially  as  the  hatred  of  their  inhabitants 
towards  the  kings  of  Syria  would  promise  their 
opposing  the  strongest  resistance  in  case  of  an 
invasion. 

The  history  of  the  Jewish  cities  of  Egypt  is  a 
very  obscure  portion  of  that  of  the  Hebrew  nation. 
We  know  little  more  than  the  story  of  the  founda- 
tion and  overthrow  of  one  of  them,  though  we 
may  infer  that  they  were  populous  and  politically 
important.  It  seems  at  first  sight  remarkable  that 
we  have  no  trace  of  any  literature  of  these  settle- 
ments; but  as  it  would  have  been  preserved  to  us 
by  either  the  Jews  of  Palestine  or  those  of  Alex- 
andria, both  of  whom  must  have  looked  upon  the 
worshippers  at  the  temple  of  Onias  as  schismatics, 
it  could  scarcely  have  been  expected  to  have  come 
down  to  us.  R.  S.  P. 

ONIONS  (D^y^^,  betsdUm:  tA  KpSfi/xva: 
aspe).  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  Hebrew  word,  which  occurs  only  in  Num.  xi. 
5,  as  one  of  the  good  things  of  Egypt  of  which 
the  Israelites  regretted  the  loss.  Onions  have  been 
from  time  immemorial  a  favorite  article  of  food 
amongst  the  Egyptians.  (See  Her.  ii.  125 ;  Plin. 
xxxvi.  12.)  Tlie  onions  of  Egypt  are  much  milder 
in  flavor  and  less  pungent  than  those  of  this 
country.  Hasselquist  ( Trnv.  p.  290)  says,  "  Who- 
ever has  tasted  onions  in  Egypt  must  allow  that 
Done  can  be  had  better  in  any  other  part  in  the 
aniverse:  here  they  are  sweet;  in  other  cou.itriesi 

a  In  Neh.  vi.  2  the  Vat.  MS.,  accordlHg  to  Mai,' 
.leads  ev  7re5i<f>  iv  ^  .  .  , 

h  The  tradition  of  the  Taknudists  is  that  it  was  left 
Intact  by  .Joshua,  but  burnt  during  "^he  war  of  Gibeah 
'Judg.  XX.  4S),  and  that  1  Chr.  viil.  12  describes  it« 
(Mtoratioa      (See  Targum  on  this  latter  paasage  ) 
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they  are  nauseous  and  strong They  eat 

them  roasted,  cut  into  four  pieces,  with  some  bits 
of  roasted  meat  which  the  Turks  in  Egypt  call 
kebab;  and  with  this  dish  they  are  so  delighted 
that  I  have  heard  them  wish  they  might  enjoy  it 
in  Paradise.     They  likewise  fnake  a  soup  of  them." 

W.  H. 

*  The  Israelites  might  have  spared  their  mun 

murings,  in  regard  to  the  loss  of  Egyptian  onions^ 

as  the  onions  of  Palestine  have  the  same  swee* 

and  delicious   flavor   that  characterizes   those  of 

Egypt.  They  are  still  called  jLO-i  (busl)  bj 
the  Arabs.  They  enter  into  almost  every  procata 
of  cookery  in  Palestine  and  Syria.         G.  E.  P. 

ONO  03"lS,  and  once  'l3S  [strmg] :  in  Cl,». 
['Cludu,]  Alex,  [nyo)]  ;  elsewhere  [Vat.  Alex.] 
nvuju"  and  nuca:  Ono).  One  of  the  towns  of 
Benjamin.  It  does  not  appear  in  the  catalogues 
of  the  Book  of  Joshua,  but  is  first  found  in  1  Chr. 
viii.  12,  where  Shamed  or  Shamer  is  said  to  have 
built  Ono  and  Lod  with  their  '<  daughter  villages." 
It  was  therefore  probably  annexed  by  the  Benja- 
mites  subsequently  to  their  original  settlement,* 
like  Aijalon,  which  was  allotted  to  Dan,  but  is 
found  afterwards  in  the  hands  of  the  Benjamites 
(1  Chr.  viii.  13).  The  men  of  Lod,  Hadid,  and 
Ono,  to  the  number  of  725  (or  Neh.  721)  re- 
turned from  the  Captivity  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr. 
ii.  33;  Neh.  vii.  37;  see  also  1  Esdr.  v.  22). 
[Onus.] 

A  plain  was  attached  to  the  town,  and  bore  its 
name  —  Bikath-Ono,  "the  plain  of  Ono"  (Neh. 
vi.  2),  perhaps  identical  with  the  "  valley  of  crafts- 
men "  (Neh.  xi.  35).  By  Eusebius  and  Jerome  it 
is  not  named.  The  Rabbis  frequently  mention  it, 
but  without  any  indication  of  its  position  further 
than  that  it  was  three  miles  from  Lod.  (See  the 
citations  from  the  Talmud  in  Lightfoot,  Cfior. 
Decad  on  S.  Mark,  ch.  ix.  §  3.)  A  village  called 
Kefr  ^Ana  is  enumerated  by  Robinson  among  tht 
places  in  the  districts  of  Ramleh  and  Lydd  {Bibl. 
Res.  1st  ed.  App.  120,  121).  This  village,  almost 
due  N.  of  Lydd,  is  suggested  by  Van  de  Velde 
{Memoir,  p.  337)  as  identical  with  Ono.  Against 
the  identification  however  are,  the  difference  in 
the  names  —  the  modern  one  containing  the  Ain^ 
—  and  the  distance  from  Lydda,  which  instead  of 
being  3  milliaria  is  fully  5,  being  more  than  4 
English  miles  according  to  Van  de  Velde's  map. 
Winer  remarks  that  Beit  Unia  is  more  suitable 
as  far  as  its  orthography  is  concerned;  but  on  the 
other  hand  Beit  Unia  is  much  too  far  distant 
from  Ludd  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  pa«> 
sages  quoted  above.  .  '  G. 

O'NUS  Criuovs'-  om.  in  Vulg.).  The  form  iit 
which  the  name  Ono  appears  ir  1  Esdr.  v.  22. 

OIHYGH A  (nh'nW,%hecheleA:  Suv^:  ^lyx] 
according  to  many  of  the  old  versions  denotes  the 
operculum  of  some  species  of  Strombus,  a  genus  of 
gasteropodous  Mollusca.  The  Hebrew  word,  which 
appears  to  be  derived  from  a  root  which  means  "  to 
shell  or  peel  off,"  occurs  only  in  Ex.  xxx.  34,  as 
one  of  the  ingredients  of  the  sacred  perfume;  in 

c   7ntt7,  an  unused  root,  i.  q.   Jl^' ;     wheno« 

probably  our  word  "  shell,"  "  scale."  (Se»  QMenlai 
s.  w 
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Ecclus.  xxiv.  15,  Wisdom  is  compared  to  the  pica? 
ant  odor  yielded  by  "gal ban um,  onyx,  and  sweet 
Btorax."  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  6uv^ 
of  Dioscorides  (ii.  10),  and  tiie  onyx  of  I'liny 
(xxxii.)lO,  are  identical  with  the  operculum  of  a 
Strotnbus,  perhaps  6'.  leniiyinusus.  'J'here  is  fre- 
quent mention  of  the  vnyx  in  the  writings  of  Ara- 
bian authors,  and  it  would  appear  from  them  that 
the  operculum  of  several  kinds  of  strombus  were 
prized  as  perfumes.  The  following  is  Dioscorides' 
description  of  the  oj/y|:  "  The  onyx  is  the  oi)ercu- 
lum  of  a  shell-fish  resembling  the  jm7-pura^  which 
is  found  in  India  in  the  nard-producing  lakes;  it  is 
odorous,  because  the  shell-fish  feed  on  tho  nard, 
and  is  collected  after  the  heat  has  dried  up  the 
Diarshes:  that  is  the  best  kind  which  comes  from 
the  lied  Sea,  and  is  whitish  and  shining ;  the  Bab- 
ylonian kind  is  dark  and  smaller  than  the  other; 
both  have  a  sweet  odor  when  burnt,  something  like 
castoreum."  Jt  is  not  easy  to  see  what  Dioscori- 
des can  mean  by  "nard-producing  lakes."  The 
6yv^,  '•  nail,"  or  "  claw,"  seems  to  point  to  the 
operculum  of  the  Strovibidce,  which  is  of  a  claw 
>}iape  and  serrated,  whence  the  Arabs  call  the  mol- 


A.  Strombus  Diana 


B.    The  Operculum. 


lusk  "the  devil's  claw;"  the  Unguis  odwatus,  or 
Blatta  byzantinn,  —  for  under  both  these  terms  ap- 
parently the  devil  claw  {TeuftlsU<iu  of  the  Ger- 
mans, see  Winer,  Rtalw.  s.  v.)  is  alluded  to  in  old 
Enghsh  writers  on  Materia  Med  ica  —  has  by  some 
been  supposed  no  longer  to  exist.  Dr.  Lister  la- 
ments its  loss,  believing  it  to  have  been  a  good 
medicine  "  from  its  strong  aromatic  smell."  Dr. 
Gray  of  the  British  Museum,  who  has  favored  us 
with  some  remarks  on  this  subject,  says  that  the 
opercula  of  the  different  kinds  of  Siroinbidce  agree 
with  the  figures  of  Blatta  byzantina  and  Unguis 
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odorutm  in  the  old  books;  with  regard  to  the  04I01 
he  writes,  —  "  The  horny  opercula  when  bunit  aL 
emit  an  odor  which  some  may  call  sweet  according 
to  their  fancy."  Bochart  (//ieroz.  iii.  707)  be- 
lieves some  kind  of  bdellium  is  intended;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ui/v^  of  the  LXX.  de- 
notes the  operculum  of  some  one  or  more  si)ecie« 
of  strombus.  For  further  information  on  this  sub- 
ject see  Kumph  {AiuboiniscJie  JiarUattn-Kdmmer, 
cap.  xvii.  p.  48,  the  German  ed.  Vienna.  176ti), 
and  compare  also  Sprengel  { Cvmineni.  ad  Dioscor. 
ii.  10);  Forskal  {Dtsc.  Anirn.  143,  21,  "Unguia 
odoratus");  Pliilos.  Transac.  (xvii.  G41";  John- 
ston {Introduc,  to  Conchol.  p.  77);  and  Gescniui 

( Thea.  8.  V.  nbni?.^).  a  w.  II. 

ONYX  (Dnb,  shohnm  :  d  XlOo^  6  Trpdauii, 
fffxapaydos,  adpbios,  adircpeipos,  ^TjpiWtoVf  6yv^i 
Aq.  crapSSvv^;  Synim.  and  Theod.  t>f  j/|  and  'ovv^' 
onyc/tinus  {lapis),  sai-donyc/ms,  onyx).  The  A.  V. 
uniformly  renders  the  Hebrew  sliokam  by  "onyx;  " 
the  Vulgate  too  is  consistent  with  itself,  the  iar- 
donyx  (Job  xxviii.  16)  being  merely  a  variety  of 
the  onyx',  but  the  testimonies  of  ancient  interpret- 
ers generally  are,  as  Gesenius  has  remarked,  di- 
verse and  ambiguous.  The  shohani  stone  is  men- 
tioned (Gen.  ii.  12)  as  a  product  of  the  laLd  of 
Havilah.  Two  of  these  stones,  upon  which  were 
engraven  the  names  of  the  children  of  Israel,  six  on 
either  stone,  adorned  the  shoulders  of  the  high- 
priest's  ephod  (Ex.  xxviii.  9-12),  and  were  to  be 
worn  as  "stones  of  memorial  "  (see  Kalisch  on  Ex. 
I.  c).  A  slioliam  Mas  also  the  second  stone  in  the 
fourth  row  of  the  sacerdotal  breastplate  (Ex.  xxviii. 
20).  Sholiam  stones  were  collected  by  David  for 
adorning  the  Temple  (1  Chr.  xxix.  2).  In  Job 
xxviii.  16,  it  is  said  that  wisdom  "  cannot  be  val- 
ued with  the  gold  of  Ophir,  with  the''  precious 
shohavi  or  the  sapphire."  The  sholiam  is  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  treasures  of  the  king  of  Tyro 
(Ez.  xxviii.  13).  There  is  notlung  in  the  contexti 
of  the  several  passages  where  the  Hebrew  term  oc- 
curs to  help  us  to  determine  its  signification. 
Braun  {De  Vest.  sac.  Ihb.  p.  727)  has  endeavored 
to  show  that  the  sardonyx  is  the  stone  indicated, 
and  his  remarks  are  well  worthy  of  careful  perusal. 
Joseph  us  {Ant.  iii.  7,  §  5,  and  B.  J.  v.  5,  §  7)  ex- 
pressly states  that  the  shoulder-stones  of  the  high- 
priest  were  formed  of  two  large  sardonyxes,  an 
onyx  being,  in  his  description,  the  second  stone  in 
the  fourth  row  of  the  breastplate.  Some  writers 
believe  that  the  "  beryl  "  is  intended,  and  the  au- 
thority of  the  LXX.  and  other  versions  has  been 
adduced   in   proof  of  this   interpretatit  n ;  hut   a 


o  Since  the  above  was  written,  we  have  been  fe,- 
fored  with  a  communication  from  Mr,  Daniel  Han- 
bury,  on  the  subject  of  the  Blatta  byzantina  of  old 
Pharmacological  writers,  as  well  as  with  specimens  of 
ini'^  substance  itself,  which  it  appears  is  still  found  in 
tlie  oaKiars  of  the  East,  though  not  now  in  much  de- 
mand. Mr.  Han  bury  procured  some  specimens  in 
Damascus  in  October  (I860),  and  a  friend  of  his  bought 
Home  in  Alexandria  a  few  months  previously.  The 
article  appears  to  be  always  mixed  with  the  opercula  of 
(jome  species  of  Fusus.  As  regards  the  perfume  as- 
"•ribed  to  this  substance,  it  does  not  appear  to  us,  from 

specimen  we  burnt,  to  deserve  the  character  of  the 
excellent  odor  which  has  been  ascribed  to  it,  though 
It  is  not  without  an  aromatic  scent.  See  a  figure  ol 
the  true  B.  byzant.  in  Matthiolus'  Comment,  in  Di- 
iscor.  (ii.  8),  where  there  is  a  long  discussion  on  the 
Didl^t ;  also  a  figure  of  Blatta  byzantina  and  the 


operculum  of  Fusus  in  Pomet's  Histoire  dfs  Lrro^ues^ 
1694,  part  2,  p.  97.  "  Mansfield  Parkyns,"  writes  Mr. 
Hanbury,  "in  his  Life  ni  Myssini a  (vol.  i.  p.  419), 
mentions  among  the  exports  from  Massowah,  a  certain 
article  called  Doo/ii,  which  he  states  is  the  openuLum 
of  a  shell,  and  that  it  is  used  in  Nubia  as  a  perfume, 
being  burnt  with  sandal-wood.  This  bit  of  informa 
tion  is  quite  confirmatory  of  Forskal's  statement  cor 
cerning  the  Dofr  el  afftt  —  (Is  not  Parky ns's  '  Doofa' 

meant  for  dofr,  ^..ft^  ?)  — namely,  'e  Mochha  per 

Su(5s.  Arabes  etiam  afferunt.  Nigritis  fumigatorium 
est.'  " 

b  The  Rev.  C.  W.  King  writes  to  us  that  "  A  large 
perfect  sardonyx  is  still  precious.  A  dealer  tells  m» 
he  saw  this  summer  (1861)  in  Paris  one  valued  M 
;£1,000,  not  engraved." 
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gJanoe  at  the  head  of  this  article  will  show  that  the 
f  JCX.  is  most  inconsistent^.,  and  that  nothing  can, 
:n  consequence,  be  learnt  from  it.  Of  those  who 
identify  the  shuham  with  the  beryl  are  Bellermann 
{Die  Urini  und  Tkummim,  p.  64),  Winer  {Bib. 
Realioori.  i.  3-J3),  and  Kosenmiiller  {The  Mineral- 
ogy ^>f  il'^  Bible,  p.  40,  Bib.  Cab.).  Otlier  inter- 
pretations of  shuluiin  have  been  proposed,  but  all 
are  mere  conjectures.  Braun  traces  sliuhaia  to  the 
Arabic  sachma,  "  blackness  " :  "  Of  such  a  color," 
Miys  he,  "  are  the  Arabian  sardonyxes,  which  have 
a  Mack  ground-color."  This  agrees  essentially 
witii  Mr.  King's  remarks  {Antique  Gems,  p.  9): 
•'  The  Arabian  species,"  he  says,  "  were  formed  of 
black  or  blue  strata,  covered  by  one  of  opaque 
ihite;  over  which  again  was  a  third  of  a  vermilion 
color."  But  Gesenius  and  Fiirst  refer  the  Hebrew 
word  to  the  Arabic  saham,  "to  be  pale."  Tiie 
different  kindi  of  onyx  and  sardonyx,"  however,  are 
so  variable  in  color,  th  xi  either  of  these  definitions 
is  auitable.  They  all  form  excellent  materials  for 
the  engraver's  art.  The  balance  of  authority  is, 
wc  think,  in  favor  of  some  variety  of  the  onyx. 
W«}  are  content  to  retain  the  rendering  of  tlie  A. 
v.,  supported  as  it  is  by  tiie  Vulgate  and  the  ex- 
press sta.tement  of  so  high  an  authority  as  Jose- 
phuD,*  till  better  proofs  in  support  of  the  claims 
of  some  other  stone  be  forthcoming.  As  to  the 
"  Oi-yx  "  of  Ecclus.  xxiv.  15,  see  02<yciia. 

W.  H. 

OPHEL  (bC37n,  always  with  the  def.  arti- 
cle [uioelling,  hill] :  'On-eA,  6  '{IfciX,  ['0(p\d;  Vat. 
On-Aa,  D.(pa\i  OcpoaX;]  Alex,  o  OcpXa,  [f2^aA, 
^o(pAa-]  Ophel).  A  part  of  ancient  Jerusalem. 
The  name  is  derived  by  the  lexicographers  from  a 
root  of  similar  sound,  which  has  the  force  of  a 
swelling  or  tumor  (Gesenius,  Thes. ;  Fiirst,  Hdwb. 
ii.  109  b).  It  does  not  come  forward  till  a  late 
period  of  Old  Test,  history.  In  2  Chr.  xxvii.  3, 
Jotham  is  said  to  have  built  nmch  "  on  the  wall  of 
Ophel."  Manasseh,  amongst  his  other  defensive 
works,  "  compassed  about  Ophel "  {Ibid,  xxxiii. 
14).  From  the  catalogue  of  Nehemiah's  repairs  to 
the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  it  appears  to  have  been  near 
the  "Watergate"  (Neh.  iii.  26)  and  the  "great 
tower  that  lleth  out  "  (ver.  27).  Lastly,  the  for- 
mer of  these  two  passages,  and  Neh.  xi.  21,  show 
that  Ophel  was  the  residence  of  the  Levites.  It  is 
not  again  mentioned,  though  its  omission  in  the 
account  of  the  route  round  the  walls  at  the  sanc- 
tification  of  the  second  Temple,  Neh.  xii.  31-40, 
is  singular. 

In  the  passages  of  his  history  parallel  to  those 
quoted  above,  Josephus  either  passes  it  over  alto- 
gether, or  else  refers  to  it  in  merely  general 
terms  — "very  large  towers"  {Ant.  \x.  11,  §  2), 
"  very  high   towers  "   (x.  3,  §  2).     But  in  his  ac- 


a  The  onyx  has  two  strata,  the  sardonyx  three. 

6  "  Who  speaks  from  actual  observation  :  he  ex- 
ptessly  notices  the  fine  quality  of  these  two  pieces  of 
sardonyx.''  — [C.  W.  King.] 

c  *  The  explorations  of  Lieut.  Warren  have  demon- 
Btrated  the  incorrectness  of  the  theory  here  named 
respecting  the  line  of  the  east  wall  of  the  Temple-area, 
►nd  confirmed  the  view  given  under  Jerusalem  (§  iv. 
Amer.  ed).  S.   W. 

d  *  Later  observations  require  us  to  modify  this 
opinion.  Mr.  Grove  inserts  -.he  following  note  on  p. 
80  of  Clark's  Bible  Atlas  (Lond.  1868) :  "  There  seems 
reason  to  suspect  that  the  Hill  of  the  AKra,  the  Hill 
^  th»  Ten^ple,  and  Ophel,  were  originally  three  sep- 
142 
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count  of  the  last  days  of  Jerusalem  he  mentions  it 
four  times  as  Ophla  {6  'O^Aa,  accompanying  it  as 
in  the  Hebrew  with  the  article).  The  first  of  these 
{B.  J.  ii.  17,  §  9)  tells  nothing  as  to  its  position; 
but  from  the  other  three  we  can  gather  something. 
(1.)  The  old  wall  of  Jerusalem  ran  above  the  spring 
of  Siloam  and  the  pool  of  Solomon,  and  on  reach- 
ing the  place  called  Ophla,  joined  the  eastern  porch 
of  the  'J  emple  {B.  J.  v.  4,  §  2).  (2.)  "  John  held 
the  Temple  and  the  places  round  it,  not  a  little  iu 
extent,  —  both  the  Ophla  and  the  valley  called  Ke- 
dron  "  {Ibid.  v.  6,  §  1).  (3.)  After  the  capture  of 
the  Temple,  and  before  Titus  had  taken  the  upper 
city  (the  modern  Zion)  from  the  Jews,  his  soldiers 
burnt  the  whole  of  the  lower  city,  lying  in  the 
valley  between  the  two,  "  and  the  place  called  the 
Ophla  "  {Ibid.  vi.  6,  §  3). 

From  this  it  appears  that  Ophel  was  outside  the 
south  wall  of  the  Temple,  and  that  it  lay  between 
the  central  valley  of  the  city,  which  debouches 
above  the  spring  of  Siloam,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  east  portico  of  the  Temple  on  the  other.  The 
east  portico,  it  should  be  remembered,  was  not  on 
the  line  of  the  east  wall  of  the  present  haram.  but 
330  feet  further  west,  on  the  line  of  the  solid  wall 
which  forms  the  termination  of  the  vaults  in  the 
eastern  corner.''  [See  Jekusalkm,  vol.  ii.  1314; 
and  the  Plan,  1316.]  This  situation  agrees  with 
the  mention  of  the  "  water-gate  "  in  Neh.  iii.  26, 
and  the  statement  of  xi.  21,  that  it  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Levites.  Possibly  the  "  great  tower 
that  lieth  out,"  in  the  former  of  these,  may  be  the 
"  tower  of  Eder  "  — mentioned  with  "  Ophel  of  the 
daughter  of  Zion,"  by  Micah  (iv.  8),  or  that  named 
in  an  obscure  passage  of  Isaiah  —  "  Ophel  and  watch- 
tower  "  (xxxii.  14;  A.  V.  inaccurately  "forts  and 
towers  "). 

Ophel,  then,  in  accordance  with  the  probable  root 
of  the  name,  was  the  swelling  declivity  by  which 
the  Mount  of  the  Temple  slopes  off  on  its  southern 
side  into  the  Valley  of  Hinnom  —  a  long,  naiTowish 
rounded  spur  or  promontory,  which  intervenes  be- 
tween the  mouth  of  the  central  valley  of  Jerusalem 
(the  Tyropoeon)  and  the  Kidroh,  or  Valley  of  Je- 
hoshaphat.''  Half-way  down  it  on  its  eastern  face 
is  the  "  Fount  of  the  Virgin,"  so  called ;  and  at  its 
foot  the  lower  outlet  of  the  same  spring  —  the  Pool 
of  Siloam.  How  much  of  this  declivity  was  covered 
with  the  houses  of  the  Levites,  or  with  the  suburb 
which  would  naturally  gather  round  them,  and 
where  the  "great  tower"  stood,  we  have  not  at 
present  the  means  of  ascertaining-^ 

Professor  Stanley  {Sermons  on  the  Apostolic  Age, 
pp.  329,  330)  has  ingeniously  conjectured  that  the 
name  Oblias  ('fl/SAias) — which  was  one  of  the 
titles  by  which  St.  James  the  Less  was  distin- 
guished  from  other  Jacobs  of  the  time,  and  which 
is  explained  by  Hegesippos  (Euseb.  Hist.  Keel.  ii. 


arate  heights.  Lieutenant  Warren  has  discovered 
what  he  conceives  may  have  been  either  a  deep  ditch 
or  a  natural  valley,  now  filled  up  with  earth,  running 
from  east  to  west,  just  north  of  the  platform  of  the 
Dome  of  the  Rock  {Letter,  Nov.  12,  1867,  p.  43)  ;  and 
the  Tyropoeon  gully  probably  turned  sharply  round 
to  the  east,  at  the  southwest  corner  of  the  Temple 
substruction,  so  as  to  cut  ofiF  the  Temple  Mount  from 
Ophel.  (Dec.  12,  1867,  p.  52.)"  H. 

e  Fiirst  {H'lwb.  ii.  169)  states,  without  a  word  that 
could  lead  a  reader  to  suspect  that  there  was  any 
doubt  on  the  point,  that  Ophel  is  identical  with  Millo 
It  may  be  so,  only  there  is  not  a  particle  of  fvideuo* 
Ibr  or  against  it. 
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23)  as  meaning  "  bulwark  {rrcptoxh)  "^  t^® 
people," — was  in  its  original  form    Ophli-ama 

(D^''75^).     In  Mas  connection  it  is  a  singular 

coincidence  that  St  James  was  martyred  by  being 
thrown  from  the  corner  of  the  Temple,  at,  or  close 
to,  the  very  sjwt  which  is  named  by  Josephus  as  the 
boundiiry  of  Ophel.  [Jamks,  vol.  ii.  1207;  Kn- 
lioDEL,  i.  741  //.]     Ewald,  however  (Gesckichtt, 

vi.  204,  note),  restores  the  name  as  D^'^7ll*n,  as 
if  from  vlin,  a  fence  or  boundary.  [Chebel.] 
This  has  in  its  favor  the  fact  that  it  more  closely 
agrees  in  signification  with  ireptox'f}  t'lfi"  Ophel 
does. 

The  Ophel  which  appears  to  have  been  the  resi- 
dence of  Elislia  at  the  time  of  Naaman's  visit  to 
him  (2  K.  v.  24:  A.  V.  "the  tower")  was  of 
course  a  different  place  from  that  spoken  of  above. 
The  narrative  would  seem  to  imply  that  it  was  not 
far  from  Samaria;  but  this  is  not  certain.     The 

LXX.  and  Vulg.  must  have  read  b^'S,  "  dark- 
ness," for  they  give  rh  ckotcivSv  and  vesperi 
respectively.  G. 

0'PHIR05'1«,  ^^?>'  [see  below]  :  Ob<l>eip: 
Ophir).  1.  The  eleventh  in  order  of  the  sons  of 
Joktan,  coniintr  immediately  after  Sheba  (Gen.  x. 
89;  1  Chr.  i.  23).  So  many  important  names  in 
the  genealogical  table  in  the  10th  chapter  of 
Glenesis  —  such  as  Sidon,  Canaan,  Asshur,  Aram 
(Syria),  Mizraim  (the  two  Egypts,  Upper  and 
I^ower),  Sheba,  Caphtorim,  and  PhiUstim  (the  Phil- 
istines)—  represent  the  name  of  some  city,  country, 
or  people,  that  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  the 
eame  is  tiie  case  with  all  the  names  in  the  table. 
It  frequently  happens  that  a  father  and  his  sons  in 
the  genealogy  represent  districts  geographically  con- 
tiguous to  each  other;  yet  this  is  not  an  invari- 
able rule,  for  in  the  case  of  Tarshish  the  son  of 
Javan  (ver.  10),  and  of  Nimrod  the  son  of  Gush, 
whose  kingdom  was  Babel  or  Babylon  (ver.  11),  a 
Bon  was  conceived  as  a  distant  colony  or  offshoot. 
But  there  is  one  marked  peculiarity  in  the  sons 
of  Joktan,  which  is  common  to  them  with  the 
Canaanites  alone,  that  precise  geographical  limits 
are  assigned  to  their  settlements.  Thus  it  is  said 
(ver.  IQ)  that  the  border  of  the  Canaanites  was 
"from  Sidon,  as  thou  comest  to  Gerar,  unto  Gaza; 
as  thou  goest,  unto  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and 
Admah,  and  Zeboim,  even  unto  Lasha:"  and  in 
like  manner  (vv.  29,  30)  that  the  dwelling  of  the 
Bons  of  Joktan  was  "from  Mesha,  as  thou  goest 
unto  Sephar  a  mountain  of  the  east."  The  pecul- 
iar wording  of  these  geographical  limits,  and  the 
fact  that  the  well-known  towns  which  define  the 
border  of  the  Canaanites  are  mentioned  so  nearly 
in  tlie  same  manner,  forbid  the  supposition  that 
Mesha  and  Sephar  belonged  to  very  distant  coun- 
tries, or  were  comparatively  unknown:  and  as 
many  of  the  sons  of  Joktan  —  such  as  Sheba, 
HazarK.aveth,  Almodad,  and  others  —  are  by  com- 
mon consent  admitted  to  represent  settlements  in 
Arabia,  it  is  an  obvious  inference  that  all  the  set- 
tlements corresponding  to  the  names  of  the  other 
ions  are  to  be  sought  for  in  the  same  peninsula 


«»  Sonie  of  the  MSS.  of  Eusebius  have  the  name 
Otleiim  ('OfX'ttjn),  preserving  the  termination,  though 
tbtj  corrupt  the  former  part  of  the  word. 
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alone.  Hence,  as  Ophlr  is  one  of  those  aons,  it 
may  be  regarded  as  a  fixed  {wint  in  discussionj 
concerning  the  place  Ophir  mentioned  in  the  boi)k 
of  Kings,  that  the  author  of  the  10th  chapter  of 
Genesis  regarded  Ophir  the  son  of  Joktan  aa 
corresponding  to  some  city,  regicn  oi  tribe  ic 
Arabia. 

Etymology.  —  There  is,  seemingly,  nx)  sufficient 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  word  Ophir  is  Semitic, 
although,  as  is  the  ca.se  with  numerous  proper 
names  known  to  be  of  Hebrew  origin,  the  preciae 
word  does  not  occur  as  a  common  name  in  th« 
Bible.  See  the  words  from  "ICS  and  ~)D^  in 
Gesenius's  Thesaw-us,  and  compare  'A<pdpf  tht 
metropolis  of  the  Sabajans  in  the  Periplus,  attrib- 
uted to  Arrian.  Gesenius  suggests  that  it  meaw 
a  "fruitful  region,"  if  it  is  Semitic.  Baron  von 
Wrede,  who  explored  Hadhramaut  in  Arabia  in 
1843  (^Journal  of  the  R.  Geogrnpldcal  Society, 
vol.  xiv.  p.  110),  made  a  small  vocabulary  of  Him- 
yaritic  words  in  the  vernacular  tongue,  and  amongst 
these  he  gives  ojir  as  signifying  red.  He  sayg 
that  the  Mahra  people  call  themselves  the  tribeg 
of  the  red  country  (o/j?-),  and  called  the  Ked  Sea, 
bahr  ofir.  If  this  were  so,  it  might  have  some 
what  of  the  same  relation  to  ojyhar,  "dust"  or 
"  dry  ground  "  (S  and  ^  being  interchangeable), 
that  adorn,  "red,"  has  to  adamah,  "the  ground." 
Still  it  is  unsafe  to  accept  the  use  of  a  word  of 
this  kind  on  the  authority  of  any  one  traveller, 
however  accurate  ;  and  the  supposed  existence 
and  meaning  of  a  word  ofir  is  recommended  for 
special  inquiry  to  any  future  traveller  in  the  same 
district. 

2.  {Xovpip,  :S(a(f,ip,  [and 'n^e/p;  Vat.  2ou^6<p, 
:S,u}(peip,  :$wfpeipa,  ritpeip;  Alex,  ^ovcpeip,  2to(p7)pa, 
n.(p€ip8e,  n(p€ip;  Sin.  in  Job  and  Is.,  Scw^ezp, 
'2,(c(\jLp,  2oi;<^6ip:]  Opiiiro,  1  K.  ix.  28,  x.  11;  2 
Chr.  viii.  18,  ix.  10:  in  1  K.  ix.  28  the  transla- 
tion of  the  LXX.  is  els  S.cccpipd  [Vat.  -Zwcptjpa, 
Alex.  2a)(^apa],  though  the  ending  in  the  original 
merely  denotes  motion  towards  Ophir,  and  is  no 
part  of  the  name.)  A  seaport  or  region  from 
which  the  Hebrews  in  the  time  of  Solomon  ob- 
tained gold,  in  vessels  which  Ment  thither  in  con- 
junction with  Tyrian  ships  from  Ezion-geher,  near 
Elath,  on  that  branch  of  the  Red  Sea  which  is 
now  called  the  Gulf  of  Akabah.  The  gold  was 
proverbial  for  its  fineness,  so  that  "  gold  of  Ophir" 
is  several  times  used  as  an  expression  for  fine  gold 
(Ps.  xlv.  9;  Job  xxviii.  16;  Is.  xiii.  12;  1  Chr. 
xxix.  4);  and  in  one  passage  (Job  xxii.  24)  the 
word  "  Onhir  "  by  itself  is  used  for  gold  of  Ophir, 
and  for  gold  generally.  In  Jer.  x.  9  and  Dan. 
X.  5  it  is  thought  by  Gesenius  and  others  that 
Ophir  is  intended  by  the  word  "  Uphaz "  — 
there  being  a  very  trifling  difference  between 
the  words  in  Hebrew  when  written  without  the 
vowel-points.  In  addition  to  gold,  the  vessels 
brought  from  Ophir  almug-wood  and  precious 
stones. 

The  precise  geographical  situation  of  Ophir  has 
long  been  a  subject  of  doubt  and  discussion.  CaJ- 
met  {Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  s.  v.  "Ophir"  re- 
garded it  as  in  Armenia;  Sir  Walter  Ealeigb 
{History  of  the  World,  book  i.  ch.  8)  thought  it 
was  one  of  the  Molucca  Islands;  and  Arias  Mon- 
tanus  (Bochart,  Phalecj,  Pref.  and  ch.  9),  led  by 
the  similarity  of  the  word  Parvaim,  supposed  t« 
be  identical  with  Ophir  (2  C'hr.  iii.  6),  found  it  ii 
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I'eru.  •  But  these  countries,  as  well  as  Iberia  'iad 
Phrjgi*,  cannot  now  be  viewed  as  affording  matter 
for  serious  discussion  on  this  point,  and  the  three 
opinions  which  have  found  supporters  in  our  own 
lime  were  formerly  represented,  amongst  other 
writers,  by  Huet  {Sur  le  Commerce  ei  Id  Naviga- 
tkni  des  Anciens,  p.  59),  by  Bruce  (Travels,  book 
li.  c.  4),  and  by  the  historian  Kobertson  (Disquisu- 
lion  respec/ing  Ancient  India,  sect.  1),  who  placed 
Ophir  in  Africa;  by  Vitringa  {Geograph.  Saci-a, 
p.  114)  and  Keland  {Dissertatio  de  Op/iir),  who 
placed  it  iu  India;  and  by  JMichaelis  {Spicilegium 
d.  184),  Niebuhr,  the  traveller  {Description  de 
t Arable,  p.  253),  Gossellin  {Eecherches  sur  la 
Geographie  des  Anclens,  ii.  99),  and  Vincent 
{Eiitory  of  the  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the 
Ancients,  ii.  2G5-270),  who  placed  it  in  Arabia 
Of  otlier  distinguished  geographical  writers,  Bochart 
{Phaleg,  ii.  27)  admitted  two  Ophirs,  one  in  Arabia 
and  one  in  India,  i.  e.  at  Ceylon;  while  D'Anville 
{Dissertation  sur  le  Pays  d'  Ophir,  Memoires  de 
Litterature,  xxx.  83),  equally  admitting  two,  placed 
one  in  Arabia  and  one  in  Africa.  In  our  own 
days  the  discussion  has  been  contiimed  by  Gese- 
nius,  who  in  articles  on  Ophir  in  his  Tliesaurus 
(p.  141),  and  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  Encyklopddie 
(s.  V.)  stated  that  the  question  lay  between  India 
and  Arabia,  assigned  the  reasons  to  be  urged  in 
tavor  of  each  of  these  countries,  but  declared  the 
arguments  for  each  to  be  so  equally  balanced  tliat 
he  refrained  from  expressing  any  opinion  of  his 
own  on  the  subject.  M.  Quatremere,  however,  in 
a  paper  on  Ophir  which  was  printed  in  1842  in 
the  Memoires  de  tJnstitnt,  again  insisted  on  the 
claims  of  Africa  (Academie  des  Jnscriptiuns  et 
Belles  Lettres,  t.  xv.  ii.  362);  and  in  his  valuable 
work  on  Ceylon  (part  vii.  chap.  1)  Sir  J.  Emerson 
Tennent  adopts  the  opinion,  sanctioned  by  Jose- 
phus,  that  Malacca  was  Ophir.  Otherwise  the  two 
countries  which  have  divided  the  opinions  of  the 
learned  have  been  India  and  Arabia  —  Lassen, 
Ritter,  Bertheau  {Exeget.  Handbuch,  2  Clir.  viii. 
18),  Thenius  {Exeget.  Handbuch,  1  K.  x.  22),  and 
Ewald  {Gescldchte,  iii.  347,  2d  ed.)  being  in  favor 
of  India,  while  Winer  {Realio.  s.  v.),  Fiirst  {Ilebr. 
und  Chald.  Handw.  s.  v. ),  Knobel  (  Volkertafel  der 
Genesis,  p.  190),  Forster  {Geogr.  of  Arabia,  i. 
161-167),  Crawfiird  {Descriptive  Dictionary  of  the 
Indian  Islands,  s.  v.),  and  Kalisch  {Commentary 
on  Genesis,  chap.  "The  Genealogy  of  Nations'') 
are  in  favor  of  Arabia.  The  fullest  treatise  on  the 
question  is  that  of  Hitter,  who  in  his  Erdknnde, 
vol.  xiv.,  published  in  1848,  devoted  80  octavo 
pages  to  tlie  discussion  (pp.  351-431),  and  adopted 
the  opinion  of  Lassen  {/7id.  Alt.  i.  529)  that  Ophir 
was  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus. 

Some  general  idea  of  the  arguments  wliich  may 
be  advanced  in  favor  of  each  of  the  three  countries 
may  be  derived  from  the  following  statement  In 
&vor  of  Arabia,  there  are  these  considerations: 
Iflt.  The  10th  chapter  of  (Jenesis,  ver.  29,  contains 
what  is  equivalent  to  an  intimation  of  the  author's 
opinion,  that  Ophir  was  in  Arabia.  [Ofhik  1.] 
?dly.  Three  places  in  Arabia  may  be  pointed  out, 
ihe  names  of  which   agree   sufficiently  with    the 
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word  Ophir:  namely,  Aphar,  called  by  Ptolem) 
Sapphara,  now  Zaftir  or  Sivphar,  which,  according 
to  che  Periplus  ascribed  to  Arrian,  was  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  Sabaeans,  and  was  distant  twelve 
days'  journey  from  the  emporium  Muza  on  the 
Red  Sea:  Doffir,  a  city  mentioned  by  Niebuhr  the 
traveller  {Description  de  I  Arable,  p.  219),  as  a 
considerable  town  of  Yemen,  and  capital  of  Bellad 
Hadsje,  situated  to  the  north  of  Loheia,  and  15 
leagues  from  the  sea;  and  Zafar  or  Zaftiri  [Aka- 
BiA,  vol.  i.  p.  137  b]  (Sepher,  Dhafar),  now  Dofar 
a  city  on  the  southern  coast  of  Arabia,  visited  in 
the  14th  century  by  Ibn  Batuta,  the  Aral)ian 
traveller,  and  stated  by  him  to  be  a  month's  jour- 
ney by  land  from  Aden,  and  a  month's  voyage, 
when  the  wind  was  fair,  from  the  Indian  shorei* 
(Lee's  Translation,  p.  57).  3dly.  In  antiquity 
Arabia  was  represented  as  a  country  producing 
gold  by  four  writers  at  least:  namely,  by  the 
geographer  AgatharchideS;  who  lived  in  the  2d 
century  before  Christ  (in  Photius  250,  and  Hud- 
son's Geograph.  Mlnores,'\.%^)\  by  the  geographer 
Artemidorus,  who  lived  a  little  later,  and  whose 
account  has  been  preserved,  and,  as  it  were,  adopted 
by  the  geographer  Strabo  (xiv.  18);  by  Diodorui 
Siculus  (ii.  50,  iii.  44);  and  by  Pliny  the  Eldei 
(vi.  32).  4thly.  Eupolemus,  a  Greek  historian 
who  lived  before  the  Christian  era,  and  who, 
besides  other  writings,  wrote  a  work  respecting 
the  kings  of  Judaea,  expressly  states,  as  quoted  by 
Eusebius  {Prcep.  Evang.  ix.  30),  that  Ophir  was 
an  island  with  gold  mines  in  the  l'>ythr«an  Sea 
{Ohp<pri,  comp.  Olxpilp,  the  LXX.  Translation  in 
Gen.  X.  29),  and  that  Uavid  sent  miners  thither 
in  vessels  wliich  he  caused  to  be  built  at  iElana 
=  Elath.  Now  it  is  true  that  the  name  of  the 
Erythraean  Sea  was  deemed  to  include  the  Persian 
Gulf,  as  well  as  the  Red  Sea,  but  it  was  always 
regarded  as  closely  connected  with  the  shores  of 
Arabia,  and  cannot  be  shown  to  have  been  extended 
to  India.  5thly.  On  the  supposition  that,  not- 
withstanding all  the  ancient  authorities  on  tl/e 
subject,  gold  really  never  existed  either  in  Arabia, 
or  in  any  island  along  its  coasts,  Opliir  was  an 
Arabian  emporium,  into  which  gold  was  brought 
as  an  article  of  commerce,  and  was  exported  into 
Judaea.  There  is  not  a  single  passage  in  the  Bible 
inconsistent  with  tiiis  supposition;  and  there  is 
something  like  a  direct  intimation  that  Ophir  was 
in  Arabia. 

While  such  is  a  general  view  of  the  arguments 
for  Arabia,  the  following  considerations  are  urged 
in  behalf  of  I»dia.  1st.  Sofir  is  the  Coptic  word 
for  India;  and  Sophir,  or  Sophira  is  the  word  used 
for  the  place  Ophir  by  the  Septuagint  translators, 
and  likewise  by  Josephus.  And  Josephus  positively 
states  that  it  was  a  part  of  India  {Ant.  viii.  6,  § 
4),  though  he  places  it  in  the  Golden  Chersonese, 
which  was  the  Malay  peninsula,  an-  belonged, 
geographically,  not  to  India  proper,  but  to  India 
beyond  the  Ganges.  Moreover,  in  three  passages 
of  the  Bible,  where  the  Septuagint  has  'Xaxpipd  or 
2ovd)tp,  1  K.  ix.  28,  x.  11;  Is.  xiii.  12,  Arabian 
translators  have  used  tlie  word  India.  2dly.  All 
the  three  imports  from  Ophir,  gold,  precious  stones, 


«  This  strange  idea  of  one   of  the  most   learned  And  there  within,  sir,  are  the  golden  mines, 

Spaniards  of  his  time  (b.  1527,  a.  D.,  d.  1598)  accounts  Great  Solomon's  Ophir." 

for  the  foUowing  passage  in  Bea  Jonson's  Alchemist  •  Arias  Montanus  fancied  that  Parvaim  meant,  in  (iw 

ict  ii.  Se.  1 :  —  ,  dual  number,  two  Perus ;  one  Peru  Proper,  and  tbt 

•  Come  on,  sir;  now  you  set  your  foot  on  shore 

In  Novo  Orbe.  —  Here's  the  rich  Peru  ;  1 


other  New  Spain   (^"1Q   D'^pQ). 
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U)d  almug-wood,  are  essentially  Indian.  Gold  in 
found  in  the  sources  of  the  Indus  and  the  Cabool 
River  before  tlieir  juncture  at  Attock;  in  the 
Himalaya  mountains,  and  in  a  portion  of  the 
Deccan,  es|)ecially  at  Cochin.  India  has  in  all 
ages  been  celebrated  for  its  precious  stones  of  all 
kinds.  And  sandal-wood,  which  the  best  modern 
Hebrew  scholars  regard  as  the  almug-wood  of  the 
Bible,  is  almost  exclusively,  or  at  any  rate  pre- 
eminently, a  product  of  the  coast  of  Malabar. 
3dly.  Assuming  that  the  ivory,  peacocks,  and  apes, 
which  were  brought  to  I'jjion-geber  once  in  three 
years  by  the  navy  of  Tharshish  in  conjunction  with 
the  navy  of  Hiram  (1  K.  x.  22),  were  brought 
fixjm  Ophir,  they  also  collectively  point  to  India 
rather  than  Arabia.  Moreover,  etymologically,  not 
one  of  these  words  in  the  Hebrew  is  of  Hebrew  or 
Semitic  origin ;  one  being  connected  with  Sanskrit, 
another  with  the  Tamil,  and  another  with  the 
Malay  language.  [Tahshish.]  4thly.  Two  places 
in  India  may  be  specified,  agreeing  to  a  certain 
extent  in  name  with  Ophir;  one  at  the  mouths 
of  the  Indus,  where  Indian  writers  placed  a  people 
nanied  the  Abhira,  agreeing  with  the  name  2a- 
fieipia  of  the  geographer  Ptolemy ;  and  the  other, 
the  ^ouwdpa  of  Ptolemy,  the  Ovinrapa  of  Arrian's 
Periplus,  where  the  town  of  Goa  is  now  situated, 
on  the  western  coast  of  India. 

Lastly,  the  following  pleas  have  been  urged  in 
behalf  of  Africa.  1st.  Of  the  three  countries, 
Africa,  Arabia,  and  India,  Africu  is  the  only  one 
which  can  be  seriously  regarded  as  containing  dis- 
tricts which  have  supplied  gold  in  any  great 
quantity.  Although,  as  a  statistical  fact,  gold  has 
been  found  in  parts  of  India,  the  quantity  is  so 
gmall,  that  India  has  never  supplied  gold  to  the 
commerce  of  the  world ;  and  in  modern  times  no 
gold  at  all,  nor  any  vestiges  of  exhausted  mines 
have  been  found  in  Arabia.  2dly.  On  the  western 
coast  of  Africa,  near  Mozambique,  there  is  a  port 
called  by  the  Arabians  Sofala,  which,  as  the  liquids 
I  and  1-  are  easily  interchanged,  was  probably  the 
Ophir  of  the  Ancients.  When  the  Portuguese,  in 
A.  1).  1500,  first  reached  it  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hoi)e,  it  was  the  emporium  of  the  gold  district  in 
the  interior;  and  two  Arabian  vessels  laden  with 
gold  were  actually  off  Sofala"  at  the  time  (see 
Ciidinnosto,  cap.  58).  3dly.  On  the  supposition 
that  the  passage  (I  K.  x.  22)  applies  to  Ophir, 
Sofala  has  still  stronger  claims  in  preference  to 
India.  Peacocks,  indeed,  would  not  have  been 
brought  from  it;  but  the  peacock  is  too  delicate  a 
bird  for  a  long  voyage  in  small  vessels,  and  the 
word  tukkiyiin  probably  signified  "parrots."  At 
the  same  time,  ivory  and  apes  might  have  been 
supplied  in  abundance  from  the  district  of  which 
Sofala  was  the  emporium.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
Ophir  had  been  in  India,  other  Indian  productions 
might  have  been  expected  in  the  list  of  imports ; 
Buch  as  shawls,  silk,  rich  tissues  of  cotton,  per- 
fumes, peppsr,  and  cinnamon.  4thly.  On  the 
aame  supposition  respecting  1  K.  x.  22,  it  can, 
according  to  the  traveller  Bruce,  be  proved  by  the 
laws  of  the  monsoons  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  that 
Ophir  was  at  Sofala;  inasmuch  as  the  voyage  to 
^fala  from  Ezion-geber  would  have  been  performed 

«  M/.  Grove  has  pointed  out  a  pa.ssage  in  Milton's 
Yamdise  Lost,  xi.  399-401.  favoring  this  Sofala:  — 
"  Moinbaza,  and  Quiloa,  and  Melind, 
And  Sofala,  thought  Ophir,  to  the  realm 
Of  Con;;oaiid  Angola   farthest  south." 
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exactly  in  three  years;  it  could  not  have  l)eta 
atvronjplished  in  less  time  and  it  would  not  ba'ie 
required  more  (vol.  i.  p.  440). 

From  the  above  statement  of  the  diflferent  views 
which  have  been  held  respecting  the  situation  of 
Ophir,  the  suspicion  will  naturally  suggest  itself 
that  no  positive  conclusion  can  be  arrived  at  on  the 
subject.  And  this  seems  to  be  true,  in  this  sense 
that  the  Bible  in  all  its  direct  notices  of  Ophir  as  a 
place  does  not  supply  sufficient  data  for  an  inde- 
pendent opinion  on  this  disputed  point.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  an  inference  in  the  highest  degree 
probable,  that  the  author  of  the  10th  chapter  of 
Genesis  regarded  Ophir  as  in  Arabia;  and,  in  thff 
absence  of  conclusive  proof  that  he  was  mistaken,  il 
seems  most  reasonable  to  acquiesce  in  his  opinion. 

To  illustrate  this  view  of  the  question  it  is  de- 
sirable to  examine  closely  all  the  passages  in  the 
historical  books  which  mention  Ophir  by  name. 
These  are  only  five  in  number:  three  in  the  books 
of  Kings,  and  two  in  the  books  of  Chronicles.  The 
latter  v/ere  probably  copied  from  the  former;  and, 
at  any  rate,  do  not  contain  any  additional  informa- 
tion ;  so  that  it  is  sufficient  to  give  a  reference  to 
them,  2  Chr.  viii.  18,  ix.  10.  The  three  pas- 
sages in  the  books  of  Kings,  however,  being  short, 
will  be  set  out  at  length.  The  first  passage  is  aa 
follows:  it  is  in  the  history  of  the  reign  of  Solomon. 
"And  king  Solomon  made  a  navy  of  ships  at  Ezion- 
geber,  which  is  beside  Eloth,  on  the  shore  of  the 
Red  Sea,  in  the  land  of  Edom.  And  Hiram  sent  in 
tlie  navy  his  servants,  shipmen  that  had  knowledge 
of  the  sea,  with  the  servants  of  Solomon.  And  they 
came  to  Ophir,  and  fetched  from  thence  gold,  four 
hundred  and  twenty  talents,  and  brought  it  to  king 
Solomon,"  1  K.  ix.  26-28.  The  next  passage  is  in 
the  succeeding  chapter,  and  refers  to  the  same  reign. 
"  And  the  navy  also  of  Hiram  that  brought  gold 
from  Ophir,  brought  in  from  Ophir  great  plenty  of 
almug-trees  and  precious  stones,"  1  K.  x.  11.  The 
third  passage  relates  to  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat 
king  of  Judah,  and  is  as  follows:  "Jehoshaphat 
made  ships  of  Tharshish  to  go  to  Ophir  for  gold ;  but 
they  went  not:  for  the  ships  were  broken  at  Ezion- 
geber,"  1  K.  xxii.  48.  In  addition  to  these  three 
passages,  the  following  verse  in  the  book  of  Kings 
lias  very  frequently  been  referred  to  Ophir:  "  For 
the  king  (i.  e.  Solomon)  had  at  sea  a  navy  of 
Tharshish  with  the  navy  of  Hiram :  once  in  three 
years  came  the  navy  of  Tharshish  bringing  gold  and 
silver,  ivory,  and  apes,  and  peacocks,"  1  K.  x.  22. 
But  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that 
the  fleet  mentioned  in  this  verse  was  identical  with 
the  fleet  mentioned  in  1  K.  ix.  26-28,  and  1  K.  x. 
11,  as  bringing  gold,  almug-trees,  and  ])reciou8 
stories  from  Ophir;  and  if,  notwithstanding,  the 
identity  of  the  two  is  admitted  as  a  probable  con- 
jecture, there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  that  the 
fleet  went  only  to  Ophir,  and  that  therefore  the 
silver,  ivory,  apes,  and  peacocks  must  have  come 
from  Ophir.  Indeed,  the  direct  contrary  might  b» 
inferred,  even  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  identity  or 
the  two  fleets,  inasmuch  as  the  actual  mention  of 
Ophir  is  distinctly  confined  to  the  imports  of  gold, 
almug-trees,  and  precious  stones,  and  the  compiler 
might  seem  carefully  to  have  distinguished  betweei 


Milton  followed  a  passage  in  Purchas's  Pilgrimes,  p 
102£  of  the  2d  volume,  published  in  1625  ;  and  aQ 
the  modern  geograpliical  names  in  tv.  887-411  are  1> 
Purchas. 
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It  and  the  country  from  which  silver,  ivory,  apes, 
ind  peacoiks  were  imported.  Hence,  without  re- 
ferrinj?  farther  to  the  passage  in  I  K.  x.  22,  we  are 
thrown  back,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
situation  of  Ophir,  to  the  three  passages  from  the 
book  of  Kings  which  were  first  set  forth.  And  if 
those  three  passages  are  carefully  examined,  it  will 
be  seen  that  all  the  information  given  respecting 
Ophir  is,  that  it  was  a  place  or  region,  accessible 
by  sea  from  Ezion-geber  on  the  Ked  Sea,  from  which 
imports  of  gold,  almug-trees,  and  precious  Stones 
were  brought  back  by  the  Tyrian  and  Hebrew 
Bailors.  No  data  whatever  are  given  as  to  the  dis- 
tance of  Ophir  from  Ezion-geber;  no  information 
direct  or  indirect,  or  even  the  slightest  hint,  is 
afforded  for  determining  whether  Ophir  was  the 
name  of  a  town,  or  the  name  of  a  district;  whether 
it  was  an  emporium  only,  or  the  country  which 
actually  produced  the  three  articles  of  traffic.  Bear- 
ing in  mind  the  possibility  of  its  being  an  empo- 
rium, there  is  no  reason  why  it  may  not  have  been 
either  in  Arabia,  or  on  the  Persian  coast,  or  in 
India,  or  in  Africa;  but  there  is  not  sufficient  evi- 
dence for  deciding  in  favor  of  one  of  these  sugges- 
tions rather  than* of  the  others. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  well  to  revert  to 
the  10th  chapter  of  Genesis.  It  has  been  shown 
[Opmir  1]  to  be  reasonably  certain  that  the  author 
of  that  chapter  regarded  Ophir  as  the  name  of  some 
city,  region,  or  tribe  in  Arabia.  And  it  is  almost 
equally  certain  that  the  Ophir  of  Genesis  is  the 
Ophir  of  the  book  of  Kings.  There  is  no  mention, 
either  in  the  Bil>le  or  elsewhere,  of  any  other  Ophir; 
and  the  idea  of  there  having  been  two  Ophirs,  evi- 
dently arose  from  a  perception  of  the  obvious  mean- 
ing of  the  10th  chapter  of  Genesis,  on  the  one  hand, 
coupled  with  the  erroneous  opinion  on  the  other, 
that  the  Ophir  of  the  book  of  Kings  could  not  have 
been  in  Arabia.  Now,  whatever  uncertainty  may 
exist  as  to  the  time  when  the  10th  chapter  of  Gen- 
esis was  written  (Knobel,  Volkertaftl  der  Genesis, 
p.  4,  and  Hartmarm's  Forschungen  iiber  die  5 
Buc/ier  Moses,  p.  58-4),  the  author  of  it  wrote 
while  Hebrew  was  yet  a  living  language ;  there  is 
no  statement  in  any  part  of  the  Bible  inconsistent 
with  his  opinion;  and  the  most  ancient  writer  who 
can  be  opposed  to  him  as  an  authority,  lived,  under 
any  hypothesis,  many  centuries  after  his  death. 
Hence  the  burden  of  proof  lies  on  any  one  who 
denies  Ophir  to  have  been  in  Arabia. 

But  all  that  can  be  advanced  against  Arabia  falls 
very  shart  of  such  proof.  In  weighing  the  evidence 
on  this  point,  the  assumption  that  ivory,  peacocks, 
and  apes  were  imported  from  Ophir  must  be  dis- 
jiissed  from  consideration.  In  one  view  of  the 
wbject,  and  accepting  the  statement  in  2  Chr.  ix. 
21,  they  might  have  connection  with  Tarshish 
[Taksuisti]  ;  but  they  have  a  very  slight  bearing 
on  the  position  of  Ophir.  Hence  it  is  not  here 
accessary  to  discuss  the  law  of  monsoons  in  the 
Indian  Ocean ;  though  it  may  be  said  in  passing 
that  the  facts  on  which  the  supposed  law  is  founded, 
which  seemed  so  cogent  that  they  induced  the  his- 
torian Robertson  to  place  Ophir  in  Africa  {Disqui- 
jition  on  India,  §  2),  have  been  pointedly  denied 
by  Mr.  Salt  in  his  Voyage  to  Abyssinia  (p.  103). 
Moreover,  the  resemblance  of  names  of  places  in  In- 
4ia  and  Africa  to  Ophir,  cannot  reasonably  be  in- 
listed  on ;  for  there  is  an  equally  great  resemblance 
$1  the  names  of  some  places  in  Arabia.  And  in 
reference  to  Africa,  especially,  the  place  there  im- 
mined  to    be   Ophir,   namely,  Sofala,  has   been 
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jhovm  to  be  merely  an  Arabic  word,  coiTosponding 
to  the  Hebrew  Shefelnh,  which  signifies  a  plain  oi 
low  country  (Jer.  xxxii.  44;  Josh.  xi.  16;  the 
^6(pr,\a  of  the  Maccabees,  1  Mace.  xii.  38;  see 
Gesenius,  Lex.  s.  v.).  Again,  the  use  of  Sofir  as 
the  Coptic  word  for  Ophir  cannot  be  regarded  as 
of  much  importance,  it  having  been  pointed  out  by 
Reland  that  there  is  no  proof  of  its  use  except  in 
late  Coptic,  and  that  thus  its  adoption  may  have 
been  the  mere  consequence  of  the  erroneous  views 
which  Josephus  represented,  instead  of  being  a  con- 
firmation of  them.  Similar  remarks  apply  to  the 
Biblical  versions  by  the  Arabic  translators.  The 
opinion  of  Josephus  himself  would  have  been  en 
titled  to  much  consideration  in  the  absence  of  all 
other  evidence  on  the  subject;  but  he  lived  about  a 
thousand  years  after  the  only  voyages  to  Ophir  of 
which  any  record  has  been  preserved,  and  his 
authority  caimot  be  compared  to  that  of  the  10th 
chapter  of  Genesis.  Again,  he  seems  inconsistent 
with  himself;  for  in  Ant.  ix.  1,  §  4,  he  translates 
the  Ophir  of  1  K.  xxii.  48,  and  the  Tarshish  of  2 
Chr.  XX.  36,  as  Pont  us  and  Thrace.  It  is  likewise 
some  deduction  from  the  weight  of  his  opinion, 
that  it  is  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Eupoletnus, 
who  was  an  earlier  writer ;  though  he  too  lived  at 
so  great  a  distance  of  time  from  the  reign  of  Solo- 
mon that  he  is  by  no  means  a  decisive  authority. 
Moreover,  imagination  may  have  acted  on  Josephus 
to  place  Ophir  in  the  Golden  Chersonese,  wbich  to 
the  ancients  was.  as  it  were,  the  extreme  east;  as  it 
acted  on  Arias  Montanus  to  place  it  in  Peru,  in  the 
far  more  improbable  and  distant  west.  All  the 
foregoing  objections  having  been  rejected  from  the 
discussion,  it  remains  to  notice  those  which  are 
based  on  the  assertion  that  sandal-wood  (assumed 
to  be  the  same  as  almug-wood),  precious  stones, 
and  gold,  are  not  productions  of  Arabia.  And 
the  following  observations  tend  to  show  that  such 
objections  are  not  conclusive. 

1st.  In  the  Periplus  attributed  to  Arrian,  sandal- 
wood {^v\a  (ravTaKiva)  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
imports  into  Omana,  an  emporium  on  the  Persian 
Gulf;  and  it  is  thus  proved,  if  any  proof  is  requi- 
site, that  a  sea-port  would  not  necessarily  be  in 
India,  because  sandal-wood  was  ol)tained  from  it 
But  independently  of  this  circumstance,  the  reasons 
advanced  in  favor  of  almug-wood  being  the  same 
as  sandal-wood,  though  admissible  as  a  conjecture, 
seem  too  weak  to  justify  the  founding  any  argu- 
ment on  them.  In  2  (Jhr.  ii.  8,  Solomon  is  repre- 
sented as  writing  to  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  in  these 
words:  "Send  me  also  cedar-trees,  fir-trees,  and 
algum-trees,  out  of  Lebanon ;  for  I  know  that  thy 
servants  can  skill  to  cut  timber  in  Lebanon,"  a 
passage  evidently  written  under  the  belief  that 
almug-trees  grew  in  Lebanon.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  this  was  a  mistake  —  but  this  is  a  poini 
which  eannot  be  assumed  without  distinct  evidence 
to  render  it  probable.  The  LXX.  translator  of 
the  book  of  Kings,  1  K.  x.  12,  translates  almug- 
wood  by  |uAa  TreAe/fTjrcJ,  or  aTreAe/crjTii,  which 
gives  no  information  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
wood;  and  the  LXX.  translator  of  the  Chron- 
icles renders  it  by  |uAo  irevKiua,  which  strictly 
means  fir-wuod  (compare  Ennius's  translation  of 
Meden,  ver.  4),  and  which,  at  the  utmost,  can  only 
be  extended  to  any  wood  of  resinous  trees.  The 
Vulgate  translation  is  "  thyiiia,"  i.  e  wood  made 
of  thya  {Qvov,  6via),  a  tree  which  Theophrastiw 
mention.*  as  having  supplied  peculiarly  durable 
timber  fo"  the  roofs  of  temples ;  which  ho  aa/s  if 
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like  tlie  wild  cypress;  and  which  is  classed  by  him 
M  an  evergreen  with  the  pine,  the  fir,  the  juniper, 
the  yew-tree,  and  the  cedar  {Uistoi\  Plant,  v.  3, 
§  7,  i.  9,  §  3).  It  is  stated  both  by  Buxtorf  and 
Geseniiis  (».  v.),  that  the  Kubbins  understood  by 
the  word,  co?vf/s  —  which  is  certainly  a  most  im- 
probal)le  meaning  —  and  that  in  the  3d  century, 
almug  in  the  Mishnah  {Kdim  13,  6)  was  used  for 
coral  in  the  singular  number.  In  the  13th 
century,  Kimchi,  it  is  said,  proposed  the  meaning 
of  Brazil  wood.  And  it  was  not  till  last  century 
that,  for  tlie  first  time,  the  suggestion  was  made 
that  almug-wood  was  tlie  same  as  sandal-wood. 
Tliis  suggestion  came  from  Celsius,  the  Swedish 
botanist,  in  his  Filer oboianicon ;  who  at  the  same 
time  recounted  thirteen  meanings  proposed  by 
othei-s.  Now,  as  all  tlij^t  has  been  handed  down 
of  the  uses  of  almug-wood  is,  that  the  king  made 
of  it  a  prop  «  or  support  for  the  House  of  the  Lord 
and  the  king's  house ;  and  harps  also  and  psalteries 
for  singers  (1  K.  x.  12),  it  is  hard  to  conceive  how 
fce  greatest  botanical  genius  that  ever  lived  can 
now  do  more  than  make  a  guess,  more  or  less  prob- 
able, at  tiie  meaning  of  the  word. 

Since  the  time  of  Celsius,  the  meaning  of  "  san- 
dal-wood "  has  been  defended  by  Sanskrit  etymol- 
ogies. According  to  Gesenius  (Lexicon,  s.  v.), 
Bohlen  proposed,  as  a  derivation  for  ahnuf/fjim, 
the  Arabic  article  A I  and  micnta,  from  simple 
micn^i  a  name  for  red  sandal-wood.  Lassen,  in 
Indische  Allerthumskvnde  (vol.  i.  pt.  1,  p.  5-38), 
adopting  the  form  al</ummim,  says  that  if  the 
plural  ending  is  taken  from  it,  there  remains  vahju, 
as  one  of  the  Sanskrit  names  for  sandal-wood, 
which  in  the  language  of  the  Deccan  is  V(d(jum. 
Perhaps,  however,  these  etymologies  cannot  lay 
claim  to  much  value  until  it  is  made  probable, 
independently,  that  almug-wood  is  sandal-wood. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  whether  "  al  "  in  alyvmrnim  is  an 
article  or  part  of  the  noun,  and  it  is  not  denied  by 
any  one  that  chandana  is  the  ordinary  Sanskrit 
word  for  sandal-wood.  Moreover,  Mr.  Cravvfurd, 
who  resided  officially  many  years  in  the  East  and 
is  familiar  with  sandal-wood,  says  that  it  is  never 
—  now,  at  least  —  used  for  musical  instruments, 
and  that  it  is  unfit  for  pillars,  or  stairs,  balustrades 
or  banisters,  or  balconies.  (See  also  his  Descriptive 
Dictionary  of  t/ie  Indian  Islands,  p'p.  310-375.)  It 
is  used  for  incense   or  perfume,  or  as  fancy  wood. 

2.  As  to  precious  stones,  they  take  up  such 
little  room,  and  can  be  so  easily  concealed,  if 
necessary,  and  conveyed  from  place  to  place,  that 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  supposing  they  came  from 
Ophir,  simply  as  from  an  emporium,  even  admit- 
ting that  there  were  no  precious  stones  in  Arabia. 
But  it  has  already  been  observed  [Arabia,  i.  137  a] 
that  the  Arabian  peninsula  produces  the  emerald 
And  onyx  stone;  and  d  has  been  well  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  Crawfurd  that  it  is  impossible  to  identify 
precious  stones  under  so  general  a  name  with  any 


«  The  gerieral  meaning  of  "72?ptt,  a  prop  or  sup- 
port, is  certain,  though  its  special  meaning  in  1  K.  x. 
12  seems  irrecoverably  lost.  It  is  translated  "  pillars  " 
In  the  A.  V.,  and  vno<TTrip[yf).aTa  in  the  LXX.  In  the 
eon-esponding   passage  of  2  Chr.  ix.  11,  the  word  is 

m  V  CIS,  the  usual  meaning  of  which  is  highways  ; 
und  whi'ih  Is  translated  in  the  A.  V.  terraces,  and  in 
the  LXX    avofiao-eis,  ascnts.,  or  stairr.     See  Her.  i. 
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particular  country.  Certainly  it  cannot  be  shown 
that  the  Jews  of  Solomon's  time  included  und» 
that  name  the  diamond,  for  which  India  is  pecul- 
iarly renowned. 

3.  As  to  gold,  far  too  great  stress  seems  to  hav« 
been  laid  on  the  negative  fact  that  no  gold  nor 
trace  of  gold-mines  has  been  discovered  in  Arabia. 
Negative  evidence  of  this  kind,  in  which  Hitter  * 
has  placed  so  much  reliance  (vol.  xiv.  p.  408),  is  by 
no  means  conclusive.  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  and 
Sir  Charles  Lyell  concur  in  stating  that>  although  no 
rock  is  known  to  exist  in  Arabia  from  which  gold 
is  obtained  at  the  present  day,  yet  the  penineulg 
has  not  undergone  a  sufficient  geological  examina- 
tion to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  gold  did  not 
exist  there  formerly  or  that  it  may  not  yet  be  dis- 
covered there.  Under  these  circumstances  there  is 
no  sufficient  reason  to  reject  the  accounts  of  the 
ancient  writers  who  have  been  already  adduced  aa 
witnesses  for  the  former  existence  of  gold  in  Arabia. 
It  is  true  that  Artemidorus  and  Diodorus  Siculus 
may  merely  have  relied  on  the  authority  of  Aga- 
tharchides,  but  it  is  important  to  remark  that  Aga- 
tharchides  lived  in  Egypt  and  was  guardian  to  one 
of  the  young  Ptolemies  during  his  minority,  so 
that  he  must  have  been  familiar  with  the  general 
nature  of  the  commerce  between  Egypt  and  Arabia. 
Although  he  may  have  been  inaccurate  in  details, 
it  is  not  lightly  to  be  admitted  that  he  was  altr 
gether  mistaken  in  supposing  that  Arabia  produce<l 
any  gold  at  all.  And  it  is  in  his  favor  that  two  of 
his  statements  have  unexpectedly  received  confirma- 
tion in  our  own  time:  1st,  respecting  gold-mines 
in  Egypt,  the  position  of  which  in  the  Bisharee 
Desert  was  ascertained  by  Mr.  Linant  and  Mr. 
Bonomi  (Wilkinson's  Ancient  Egyptians,  ch.  ix.); 
and  2d,  as  to  the  existence  of  nuggets  of  pure 
gold,  some  of  the  size  of  an  olive-stone,  some  of  a 
medlar,  and  some  of  a  chestnut.  The  latter  state- 
ment was  discredited  by  Michaelis  {Sj)icilegium, 
p.  287,  "  Nee  credo  ullibi  massas  auri  non  experti 
castanese  nucis  magnitudine  reperiri  "),  but  it  has 
Leen  shown  to  be  not  incredible  by  the  result  of  the 
gold  discoveries  in  California  and  Australia. 

If,  however,  negative  evidence  is  allowed  to  out- 
weigh on  this  subject  the  authority  of  Agarthar- 
chides,  Artemidorus,  Diodorus  SicuJus,  Pliny,  and, 
it  may  be  added,  Strabo,  all  of  whom  may  possibly 
have  been  mistaken,  there  is  still  nothing  to  pre- 
vent Ophir  having  been  an  Arabian  emporium  for 
gold  (Winer,  Realic.  s.  v.  "Ophir").  The  Peri- 
plus,  attributed  to  Arrian,  gives  an  account  of 
several  Arabian  emporia.  In  the  Red  Sea,  for  ex- 
ample, was  the  Emporium  Musa,  only  twelve 
days  distant  from  Aphar  the  metropolis  of  the 
Sabaeans  and  the  Homerites.  It  is  expressly  stated 
that  this  port  had  commercial  relations  with  Bary- 
gaza,  *.  e.  Beroach,  on  the  west  coast  of  India,  and 
that  it  was  always  full  of  Arabs,  either  ship- 
owners or  sailors.  Again,  where  the  British  town 
of  Aden  is  now  situated,  there  was  another  em- 


b  Bearing  this  in  mind,  it  is  remarkable  that  Ritte? 
should  have  accepted  Lassen's  conjecture  resi)ecting 
the  position  of  Ophir  at  the  mouths  of  the  Indus. 
Attock  is  distant  from  the  sea  942  miles  by  the  Indus, 
and  648  in  a  straight  line  ;  and  the  upper  part  of  th« 
Indus  is  about  860  miles  long  above  Attock  (Thorn 
ton's  Gazetteer  of  India).  Hence  gold  would  be  sc 
distant  from  the  mouths  of  the  Indus,  that  noTH 
could  be  obtained  thence,  except  from  aa  emporion 
situated  there. 
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poriTim,  with  an  excellent  harlx:-,  called  Arabia 
Felix  (to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  dis- 
trict so  called),  which  received  its  name  of  Felix, 
according  to  the  author  of  the  Periplus,  from  its 
being  the  depot  for  the  merchandise  both  of  the 
Indians  and  Egyptians  at  a  time  when  vessels  did 
not  sail  direct  from  India  to  Egypt,  and  when 
merchants  from  Egypt  did  not  dare  to  venture 
farther  eastward  towards  India.  At  Zafar  or 
Zafari,  likewise,  already  referred  to  as  a  town  in 
Iladramaiit,  there  was  an  emporium  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  there  may  have  been  one  in  the  time  of 
Solomon.  And  on  the  Arabian  side  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  was  the  emporium  of  Gerrha,  mentioned  by 
Strabo  (xvi.  p.  766),  which  seems  to  have  had 
eonimercial  intercourse  with  Babylon  both  by  car- 
•yans  and  by  barges.  Its  exports  and  imports  are 
not  specilied,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  the  arti- 
cles of  commerce  to  be  obtained  there  should  have 
been  very  different  from  those  at  Omana  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  gulf,  the  exports  from  wliich 
were  purple  cloth,  wine,  dates,  slaves,  and  (/"I'i, 
while  the  imports  were  brass,  sandal-wood,  horn, 
and  ebony.  In  fact,  whatever  other  difficulties  may 
exist  in  relation  to  Ophir,  no  difficulty  arises  from 
any  absence  of  emporia  along  tlie  Arabian  coast, 
suited  to  the  size  of  vessels  and  the  state  of  navi- 
gation in  early  times. 

There  do  not,  however,  appear  to  be  sufficient 
data  for  determining  in  favor  of  any  one  emporium 
or  of  anyone  locality  rather  than  another  in  Arabia 
as  having  l)een  the  Ophir  of  Solomon.  Mr.  Forster 
{Geo(/7-'ij>/n/  of  Arabia,  i.  167)  relies  on  an  Ofor  or 
Ofir,  in  Sale  and  D'Anville's  maps,  as  the  name  of 
a  city  and  district  in  the  mountains  of  Oman ;  but 
he  does  not  quote  any  ancient  writer  or  modern 
traveller  as  an  authority  for  the  existence  of  such 
an  Ofir,  though  this  may  perhaps  be  reasonaldy 
required  before  importance  is  attached,  in  a  dis- 
puted point  of  tliis  kind,  to  a  name  on  a  map. 
Niebuhr  the  traveller  {Description  :Ie  r Arable,  p. 
253)  says  that  Ophir  was  probalily  the  princijjal 
port  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Sabseans,  that  it  was 
situated  between  Aden  and  Dafar  (or  Zafar),  and 
that  perhaps  even  it  was  Cane.  Gosselin,  on  the 
other  hand,  thinks  it  was  Doffir,  the  city  of  Yemen 
already  adverted  to;  and  in  reference  to  the  obvious 
objection  (which  applies  equally  to  the  metropolis 
Aphar)  that  it  is  at  some  distance  from  the  sea,  he 
says  that  during  the  long  period  which  has  elapsed 
since  the  time  of  Solomon,  sands  have  encroaciied 
on  the  coast  of  Loheia,  and  that  Ophir  may  have 
been  regarded  as  a  port,  although  vessels  did  not 
\ctually  reach  it  {Recherches  sur  la  GeograpJiie 
des  Anciens,!.  c).  Dean  Vincent  agrees  with  Gos- 
selin in  confining  Ophir  to  Sabaea,  partly  because 
in  Gen.  x.  Ophir  is  mentioned  in  connection  with 
8»"ins  of  .Joktan  who  have  their  residence  in  Arabia 
Felix,  and  partly  because,  in  1  K.  ix.,  the  voyage 
to  Ophii  seems  related  as  if  it  were  in  consequence 
of  tlie  visit  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba  to  Jerusalem 
[History  of  tlte  Commerce  and  Navlgalion  of  the 
Ancle7its,  1.  c).  But  the  opinion  that  Jobab  and 
.lavilah  represent  parts  of  Arabia  Felix  would  by 
»o  means  conni land  universal  assent ;  and  although 
the  book  of  Kings  certaiidy  suggests  the  inference 
Ihat  there  was  some  connection  between  the  visit 
if  the  Queen  of  Sheba  and  the  voyage  to  Ophir, 
this  would  be  consistent  with  Ophir  being  either 
tontisjuous  to  Sabsea,  or  situated  on  anj  point  of 
the  southern  or  eastern  coasts  of  Arabia;  as  in 
lither  of  these  cases  it  would  have  been  politic 
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in  Solomon  to  conciliate  the  gc-^J  .>lil  of  th« 
Sabaeans,  who  occupied  a  long  tract  of  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  who  might  possibly  hare 
commanded  the  Straits  of  Babelmandel.  On  thu 
whole,  though  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Ophir 
was  in  Arabia,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  adequate 
information  to  enable  us  to  point  out  the  precise 
locality  which  once  bore  that  name. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  observed  that  objections 
against  Ophir  being  in  Arabia,  grounded  on  th« 
fact  that  no  gold  has  been  discovered  in  Arabia  ia 
the  present  day,  seem  decisively  answered  bj  tho 
parallel  case  of  Sheba.  In  the  72d  Psalm,  v.  15, 
"  gold  of  Sheba,"  translated  in  the  English  Psalter 
"gold  of  Arabia,"  is  sjwken  of  just  as  "gold  of 
Ophir"  is  spoken  of  in  other  passages  of  the  0.  T., 
and  in  Ezekiel's  account  of  the  trade  with  TjTe 
(xxvii.  22),  it  is  stated, "the  merchants  of  Sheba 
and  Raamah,  they  wei-e  thy  merchants  :  they  occu- 
pied in  thy  fiiirs  with  chief  of  all  spices  and  with 
all  precious  stones,  and  (/old,"'  just  as  in  1  K.  x., 
precious  stones  and  gold  are  said  to  have  been 
brought  from  Ophir  by  the  navy  of  Solomon  and 
of  Hiram.  (Compare  Plin.  vi.  28;  Horace,  Od. 
i.  29,  1,  ii.  12,  24,  iii.  24,  2;  Epist.  i.  7,  36;  and 
Judg.  viii.  24.)  Now,  of  two  things  one  is  true. 
Either  the  gold  of  Sheba  and  the  precious  stones 
sold  to  the  Tyrians  by  the  merchants  of  Sheba 
were  the  natural  productions  of  Sheba,  and  in  this 
case  —  as  the  Sheba  here  spoken  of  was  confessedly 
in  Arabia  —  the  assertion  that  Arabia  did  not  pro- 
duce gold  falls  to  the  ground;  or  the  merchants  of 
Slieba  obtained  precious  stones  and  gold  in  such 
quantities  by  trade,  that  they  became  noted  for 
supplying  them  to  the  Tyrians  and  Jews,  without 
curious  inquiry  by  the  Jews  as  to  the  precise  lo- 
cality whence  these  commodities  were  originally 
derived.  And  exactly  similar  remarks  may  apply 
to  Ophir.  The  resemblance  seems  complete.  In 
answer  to  objections  against  the  obvious  meaning 
of  the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis,  the  alternatives 
may  be  stated  as  follows.  Either  Ophir,  although 
in  Arabia,  produced  gold  and  precious  stones;  or, 
if  it  shall  be  hereafter  proved  in  the  progress  of 
geological  investigation  that  this  could  not  have 
been  the  case,  Ophir  furnished  gold  and  precious 
stones  as  an  emporium,  although  the  Jews  were  not 
careful  to  ascertain  and  record  the  fact.       F>.  T. 

OPH'NI  C'^Q^n,  with  the  def.  article - 
"the  Ophnite:"'LXX.  both  MSS.  omit;  [Aid. 
'Af^vi';  Comp. 'A(/)i/7i :]  Ophni).  A  town  of  Ben- 
jamin, mentioned  in  Josh,  xviii.  24  only,  apparently 
in  the  northeastern  portion  of  the  tribe.  Its  name 
may  perhaps  imply  that,  like  others  of  the  towns 
of  this  region,  it  was  originally  founded  by  soma 
non-Israelite  tribe  —  the  Ophnites — who  m  that 
case  have  left  but  this  one  slight  trace  of  their 
existence.  [See  note  b  to  vol.  i.  p.  277.]  In  the 
Biblical  history  of  Palestine  Ophni  plays  no  part, 
but  it  is  doubtless  the  Gophna  of  Josephus,  a  place 
which  at  the  time  of  Vespasian's  invasion  was  ap- 
parently so  important  as  to  be  second  only  to  Jeru- 
salem {B.  J.  iii.  3,  §  5).  It  was  probably  the 
Gufnith,  Gufna,  or  Beth-gufnin  of  the  Talmud 
(Schwarz,  p.  126),  which  still  survives  in  the  mod- 
ern Jif'na  or  Jufna,  2i  miles  northwest  of  Bethel 
(Keland,  Pal,  p.  816 ;  Rob.  Bibl.  lies.  ii.  264).  Th« 
change  from  the  Ain,  with  which  Ophni  begins, 
to  G,  is  common  enough  in  the  LXX.  (Comp 
Gomorrah,  Athaliah,  etc.)  G. 

»  This  Ophni,  the  present  Jufna,  though  not 
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named  in  the  N.  T.,  is  probaMy  connected  with 
incidents  mentioned  there.  Of  tlie  two  military 
roads  whicli  led  from  Jerusalem  to  Antipatris,  the 
more  direct  one  (traces  of  the  pavement  of  which 
still  remain)  was  by  the  way  of  Goplma  (Kob. 
Bibl.  Res.  ii.  138);  and  Paul,  when  sent  thither  on 
his  nigiit-journey  to  Caesarea  (Acts  xxiii.  21),  may 
be  presumed  to  have  followed  that  road.  The 
escort  in  that  case  would  arrive  at  Ophni  or  Gophna 
about  midiiii^ht,  and  at  daybreak  would  reach  the 
Last  line  of  hills  which  overlook  the  plain  of 
Sharon.  See  Ilowson's  Life  and  Letters  of  P mil, 
ii.  p.  331  (Anier.  ed.).  It  is  very  possible  also  that 
when  Saul  went  on  liis  persecuting  errand  to  Da- 
mascus he  passed  through  Gophna  to  Keapolis 
(Nabhis),  and  thence  onward  to  the  north.  On 
the  right  of  the  road,  just  before  coming  to  Jufna. 
Prom  the  south,  are  some  ruins  of  an  ancient  Greek 
church.  The  most  important  relic  is  a  baptistery 
carved  out  of  a  single  limestone  block,  in  the  form 
of  a  cross,  two  feet  nine  inches  deep,  and  four  feet 
four  inches  in  diameter,  or  according  to  Dr.  Rob- 
inson, five  feet  inside  {Bibl.  Res.  iii.  78),  which 
account  appears  to  have  included  the  width  of  the 
rim.  Except  a  slight  difference  in  the  dimensions, 
this  font  is  a  foe-simile  of  one  which  the  writer 
saw  at  Teku'a,  and  has  described  under  Tekoa. 
The  present  inhabitants  of  Jvfnn,  about  two  hun- 
dred, are  Christians.  The  appearance  of  the  little 
village  as  approached  from  tlie  south,  surrounded  by 
luxuriant  vines  and  fruit-bearing  trees,  is  uncom- 
monly beautiful.  H. 

OPH'RAH  (nn?:^  [female fawn]).  The 
name  of  two  places  in  the  central  part  of  Palestine 

1.  (In  Josh.,  'Ecppada.',  Alex.  Acppa;  in  Sam. 
ro(f>epd'  Ophra,  in  Sam.  Aphrn.)  In  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  23).  It  is  named  between 
hap-Parah  and  Chephar  ha-Ammonai,  but  as  the 
position  of  neither  of  these  places  is  known,  we  do 
not  thereby  obtain  any  clew  to  that  of  Ophrah.  It 
appears  to  be  mentioned  again  (1  Sam.  xiii.  17)  in 
describing  the  routes  taken  by  the  spoilers  who 
issued  from  the  Philistine  cam])  at  Michmash.  One 
of  these  bands  of  ravagers  went  due  west,  on  the 
road  to  Beth-horon ;  one  towards  the  "  ravine  of 
Zeboim,"  that  is  in  all  probability  one  of  the  clefts 
which  lead  down  to  the  Jordan  Valley,  and  there- 
fore due  east;  while  tlie  third  took  the  road  "to 
Ophrah  and  the  hind  of  Shual  "  — doubtless  north, 
for  south  tliey  could  not  go,  owing  to  the  position 
held  by  Saul  and  Jonathan.  [Giheah,  vol.  ii.  p. 
915  a.]  In  accordance  with  this  is  the  statement 
of  Jerome  {Onomnsficon,  "  Aphra"),  who  places 
it  5  miles  east  of  Bethel.  Dr.  Pobinson  {Bibl.  Res. 
i.  417)  suggests  its  identity  with  ef-Talyibeh,  a  small 
village  on  the  crown  of  a  conical  and  very  con- 
Bpicuous  hill,  4  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Beitin  (Bethel), 
on  tlie  ground  that  no  other  ancient  place  occurred 
to  bim  as  suitable,  and  that  the  situation  accords 
with  the  notice  of  Jerome.  In  the  absence  of  any 
similarity  in  the  name,  and  of  any  more  conclusive 
evidence,  it  is  impossible  absolutely  to  adopt  this 
identification. 

Ophrah  is  probably  the  same  place  with  that 
which  is  mentioned  under  the  slightly  difTerent 
form  of  Epiihain  (or  Ephron)  and  Ephraim. 
■'See  vol.  i.  p.  755  a.)  It  may  also  have  given  its 
aame  to  the  district  or  government  of  Apherema. 
;i  Mace.  xi.  34.) 

2.  ('E(^oadcl;  and  so  Alex.,  excepting  [viii.  27 
UmI]  ix  5    E((>paifjL,  [Comp.  iu  Josh.  vi.  11,  viii. 
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27,  32,  'E<'-<fO  Lphra.)  More  fully  Ophrah 
OF  THK  A'U-  ZHiTEs,  the  native  place  of  (iideon 
(Judg.  vi.  11);  the  scene  of  his  exploits  against 
Baal  (ver.  24);  his  residence  after  his  accession  to 
power  (ix.  5),  and  the  place  of  his  burial  in  the 
family  sepulchre  (viii.  32).  In  Ophrah  also  he 
depocited  the  ephod  which  he  made  or  enriched 
with  the  ornaments  taken  from  the  Ishmaelite  fol- 
lowers of  Zebah  and  Zalmuima  (viii.  27),  and  ro 
great  was  the  attraction  of  that  object,  that  the 
town  must  then  have  been  a  place  of  great  pil- 
grimage and  resort.  The  indications  in  tlie  )iarra- 
tive  of  the  position  of  Ophrah  are  but  slight.  It 
was  probably  in  Manasseh  (vi.  15),  and  not  far 
distant  from  Shechem  (ix.  1,  5).  Van  de  Velde 
{.\icmoir)  suggests  a  site  called  Krfai.^  a  mile  south 
of  Akrabeh,  about  8  miles  from  Nablus,  and 
Scbwarz  (p.  158)  "the  village  Erafa,  north  of 
Sanur,"  by  which  he  probably  intends  Arabeh. 
The  former  of  them  has  the  disadvantage  of  being 
altogether  out  of  the  territory  of  Manasseh.  Of 
the  latter,  nothing  either  for  or  against  can  be 
said. 

Ophrah  possibly  derives  its  name  from  Epher, 
who  was  one  of  the  heads  of  the  families  of  Manas- 
seh in  its  Gileadite  portion  (1  Chr.  v.  24 ),  and  who 
appears  to  have  migrated  to  the  wesi  of  Jordan 
with  Abi-ezer  and  Shechem  (Num.  xxvi.  oO;  Josh, 
xvii.  2).  [Aiu-ezer;  Epher,  vol.  i.  p.  744  b; 
Manasseh,  ii.  1170  b.]  G. 

OPH'RAH  (nn?y  [female  fawv:\  :  To<pcpd\ 
Alex.  Tocpopa;  [Comp".  'Ecppd:]  Ophra).  The  son 
of  Meonothai  (1  Chr.  iv.  14).  By  the  phrase 
"Meonofhai  begat  Ophrah,"  it  is  uncertain  whether 
we  are  to  understand  that  they  were  father  and 
son,  or  that  Meonothai  was  the  founder  of  Ophrah. 

*  OR  in  the  phrase  "  or  ever  "  represents  the 
Anglo-Saxon  mr,  aiid  is  used  in  the  A.  V.  in  the 
sense  of  "ere,"  "before;"  see  Ps.  xc.  2;  Prov. 
viii.  23;  Song  of  Sol.  vi.  12;  Dan.  vi  24;  Acta 
xxiii.  15.     So  "ere  ever,"  Ecclus.  xxiii.  20.     A. 

*  ORACLE.  This  word,  in  every  ca.«?e  but 
one  in  which  it  occurs  in  the  O.  Testament  stands 

for  the   Heb.    1^3'^     (LXX.   Sa)3ip),  which   ia 

apparently  employed,  1  K.  viii.  G  (j"T^2n  '^"'D'^), 

as  equivalent  to  D'^t?'"T|vn  11"  "[Jp  {Ihity  of  Holies). 
The  translation  "oracle  "  (Vulg.  oi-aculum,  comp. 
XpTjyuoTiO-rrjpioi',  Aq.  and  Sym.)  assumes  the  deri- 
vation of  the  Heb.  word  from  *"2^,  "  to  speak,'' 
as  if  to  designate  a  place  chosen  for  the  special 
manifestation  of  the  divine  will.  A  more  probable 
etymology,  and  that  now  generally  received,  con- 
nects it  with    "^54^,  taken,  like  the  Arab.  Ot>, 

in  the  sense  of  "  to  be  behind,"  the  name  being 
thus  supposed  to  be  given  to  the  most  holy  place, 
as  the  hinder  apartment  of  the  temple  proper, 
The  word  is  once  employed  (in  the  phrase  "  oracll 

of  God,"  Heb.  D'^H'^Sn  "l^'^)  2  Sam.  xvi.  2;i, 
apparently  in  the  general  sense  of  any  appointed 
means  of  obtaining  a  revelation  from  God. 

In  the  N.  T.  only  the  plural  form  occurs  {\6yia\ 
always  as  a  designation  of  truths  supert  aturallj 
revealed,  and  once  (Acts  vii.  38)  in  connection  witk 
the  epithet  "  lively  "  (rather  "  /<n«</,"  ^aJj  ra),  ex- 
pressive of  their  vital,  quickening  efficacy.  [Liv» 
LY,  Amer.  ed.]  D  8.  T. 


ORATOR 

ORATOR.  1.  The  A.  V.  rendering  for  Incli- 
Mh,  a  whisper,  oi  incantation,  joined  with  nebon, 
»killful,«  Is.  iii.  3,  A.  V.  "  eloquent  orator,"  marg. 
"skillful  of  speech."  The  phrase  appears  to  refer 
to  pretended   skiU  in   magii,   comp.    Ps.  iviii.  5. 

[DiVINATIOX.] 

2.  The  title  <"  applied  to  TertuUus,  who  appeared 
as  the  advocate  or  patronus  of  the  Jewish  accusers 
of  St.  Paul  before  Felix,  Acts  xxiv.  1.  The  Latin 
language  was  used,  and  Roman  forms  observed  in 
provincial  judicial  proceedings,  as,  to  cite  an  ob- 
viously parallel  case,  Norman-French  was  for  so 
many  ages  the  language  of  Englisli  law  proceedings. 
The  trial  of  St.  Paul  at  Csesarea  was  distinctly 
one  of  a  Roman  citizen;  and  thus  the  advocate 
•poke  as  a  Roman  lawyer,  and  probably  in  the 
Latin  language  (see  Acts  xxv.  9,  10  Val.  Max.  ii. 
2,  2;  Cic.  i^ro  Ccelio^  c  30;  Brutus,  c  37,  38,  41, 
where  the  qualifications  of  an  advocate  are  de- 
scribed: Conybeare  and  Howson,  Lift  and  Travels 
of  St.  Paul,  i.  3,  ii.  348).     [Terxullus.J 

H.  W.  P. 
ORCHARD.  [Garden,  vol.  i.  p.  868  a.] 
0''REi{  (^"^^  5  in  its  second  occurrence  only, 

D")'ir:  'np^jS;  [Vat.  in  Judg.  vii.  25,  Op7?)8;] 
Alex.  Clpr}^'  Oreb).  The  "raven"  or  "crow," 
the  companion  of  Zeeb,  the  '<  wolf."  One  of  the 
chieftains  of  the  Midianite  host  which  invaded 
Israel,  and  was  defeated  and  driven  back  by  Gideon. 

The  title  given  to  them  ("^"^C^,  A.  V.  "  princes  ") 
distinguishes  them  from  Zebah  and  Zalmunna, 
the  other  two  chieftains,  who  are  called  "kings" 

(^37D),  and  were  evidently  superior  in  rank  to 
Oreb  and  Zeeb.  They  were  killed,  not  by  Gideon 
himself,  or  the  people  under  his  immediate  conduct, 
but  by  the  men  of  Ephraim,  who  rose  at  liis 
entreaty  and  intercepted  the  flying  horde  at  the 
fords  of  the  Jordan.  This  was  the  second  act  of 
this  great  tragedy.  It  is  but  slightly  touched 
upon  in  the  narrative  of  Judges,  but  the  terms  in 
which  Isaiah  refers  to  it  (x.  2G)  are  such  as  to 
imply  that  it  was  a  truly  awful  slaughter.  He 
places  it  in  the  same  rank  with  the  two  most 
tremendous  disasters  recorded  in  the  whole  of  the 
history  of  Israel  —  the  destruction  of  the  Egyp- 
tians in  the  Red  Sea,  and  of  the  army  of  Sennach- 
erib. Nor  is  Isaiah  alone  among  the  poets  of  Israel 
in  his  reference  to  this  great  event.  While  it  is 
the  terrific  slaughter  of  the  Midianites  which  points 
his  allusion,  their  discomfiture  and  flight  are  prom- 
inent in  that  of  the  author  of  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  In 
imagisry  l)oth  obvious  and  vivid  to  every  native 
of  the  gusty  hills  and  plains  of  Palestine,  though 
to  us  comparatively  unintelligible,  the  Psalmist 
describes  them  as  driven  over  the  uplands  of  Gilead 
like  the  clouds  of  chaflf  blown  from  the  threshing- 
floo]"s;  chased  away  like  the  spherical  masses  of 
iry  weeds'-'  which  course  over  the  plains  of  Es- 
iraelon  and  Philistia  —  flying   with   the   dreadful 

«  tfnlP  ]"^ill?  ?  (Tvvero^  aKpoaTTjs;  Vulg.  and 
Syinin.  prm^'/ns  eloquii  mystici ;  Aquila,  avveTO'i 
piOvpia-ixoi ;  Theodot.  crvveros  en-wSn.  See  Ges  pp. 
«02,  754. 

b  'Ptjtup,  orator. 

c  See  a  good  passage  on  this  by  Thomson  (Lanrl 
vnd  Bock;  oil.  xxxvii.),  describing  the  flight  before  the 
Wind  of  the  dry  plants  of  the  wild  artichoke.  He 
lly«8  also  B  striking  Arab  imprecation  in  reference  to 
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hurry  and  confusion  of  the  flames,  that  lUsh  and 
leap  from  tree  to  tree  and  hill  to  hill  ^then  th» 
wooded  mountains  of  a  tropical  country  are  by 
chance  ignited  (Ps.  Ixxxiii.  13,  14).  The  slaughter 
was  concentrated  round  the  rock  at  which  Oreb 
fell,  and  which  was  long  known  by  his  name  (Judg 
vii.  25;  Is.  x.  26).  This  spot  appears  to  havl 
been  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  from  whence  the  heads 
of  the  two  chiefs  were  brought  to  Gideon  to  en- 
courage him  to  further  pursuit  aftor  the  fugitive 
Zebah  and  Zalmunna. 

This  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  I  he  value  of  the 
incidental  notices  of  tlie  later  books  of  the  Bible  in 
confirming  or  filling  up  the  rapid  and  often  ne<;e8- 
sarily  slight  outlines  of  the  formal  history.  No 
reader  of  the  relation  in  Judges  would  suppose  Ihaib 
the  death  of  Oreb  and  Zeeb  had  been  accompanied 
by  any  slaughter  of  their  followers.  In  the  subse- 
quent pursuit  of  Zebah  and  Zalmunna  the  "  host  " 
is  especially  mentioned,  but  in  this  case  the  chiefs 
alone  are  named.  This  the  notices  of  Is-iah  and 
the  Psalmist,  who  evidently  referred  to  facts  with 
which  their  hearers  were  familiar,  fortunately  enable 
us  to  supply.  Similarly  in  the  narrative  of  the 
exodus  of  Israel  from  Egypt,  as  given  in  the  Penta- 
teuch, there  is  no  mention  whatever  of  the  tempest, 
the  thunder  and  lightning,  and  the  earthquake, 
which  from  the  incidental  allusions  of  Ps.  Ixxvii. 
16-18  we  know  accompanied  tliat  event,  and  which 
are  also  stated  fully  by  Josephus  {Ant.  ii.  16,  §  3). 
We  are  thus  reminded  of  a  truth  perhaps  too  often 
overlooked,  that  the  occurrences  preserved  in  the 
Scriptures  are  not  the  only  ones  which  happened 
in  connection  with  the  various  events  of  the  sacred 
history:  a  consideration  which  should  dis{X)se  us 
not  to  reject  too  hastily  the  supplements  to  the 
Hible  narrative  furnished  by  Josephus,  or  by  the 
additions  and  corrections  of  the  Septuagint,  and 
even  those  facts  which  are  reflected,  in  a  distorted 
form  it  is  true,  but  stiU  often  with  considerable 
remains  of  their  original  shape  and  character,  in 
the  legends  of  the  Jewish,  Mohammedan,  an«« 
Christian  East.  G. 

O'REB  {Oreb),  i.  e.  Mount  Horeb  (2  Esdr.  ii. 
33).     [Horeb.] 

O'REB,  THE  ROCK  {:^}^^  n^^:  in 
Judges  2ovp  I'npr)^],  Alex,  lovp^iv  [only];  in 
Is.  r6iTos  6\i\l/€u}s  in  both  MSS. :  Petra  Oreb, 
and  Horeb).  The  "raven's  crag,"  the  spot  at 
whioh  the  Midianite  chieftain  Oreb,  with  thou- 
sands of  his  countrymen,  fell  by  the  hand  of  the 
Ephraimites,  and  which  probably  acquired  its  name 
therefrom.  It  is  mentioned  in  Judg.  vii.  25;«'  Is. 
X.  26.  It  seems  plain  from  the  terms  of  Judg.  vii. 
25  and  viii.  1  that  the  rock  Oreb  and  the  wine- 
press  Zeeb  were   on   the   east   side«  of  Jordan. 

Perhaps  the  place  called  '  Orbo  (11}'^^),  which  in 
the  Bereshith  Rabba  (Reland,  Pal.  p.  913)  u 
stated  to  have  been  in  the  neighborhood  of  Beth 
shean,  may  have  some  connection  with  it.     Rabbi 


it,  which  recalls  in  a  remarkable  way  the  words  of  the 
Psalm  quoted  above :  "  May  you  be  whirled  like  th« 
^akkhh  before  the  wind,  until  you  are  caught  in  tht 
thorns,  or  plunged  into  the  sea !  " 

d  The  word  "  upon  "  in  the  Auth.  version  of  thin 

passage  is  not  correct.  The  preposition  if  5  =  "  in ' 
or  "at." 

e  Such  is  the  conclusion  of  Reland  {PcU.  p.  1)16 
"  Oreb  "). 
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Judah  {Ber.  Rnbba,  ibid.)  was  of  opinion  that  tlie 
Orebim  ("ravens'  )  who  ministered  to  IClijah  were 
no  ravens,  but  the  people  of  this  Orbo  or  of  tlie 
rocic  ()reb,«  an  idea  upon  which  even  St.  Jerome 
himself  does  not  lool<  with  entire  disfavor  ( Comm. 
in  Is.  XV.  7),  and  which  has  met  in  later  times 
with  some  supporters.  Tlie  present  defective  state 
of  our  knowledf^e  of  the  regions  east  of  the  Jordan 
renders  it  impossible  to  pronounce  whether  the 
name  is  still  surviving.  G. 

O'REN  (I'^'W  [pine-tree,  Ges.] :  'Apdfi;  [Vat. 
A/*;8paju,;]  Alex.  Apav.  Ai'ctm).  One  of  the  sons 
of  Jaialimeel  the  firstborn  of  Hezron  (1  Chr..  ii. 
S6). 

OllGAN   (23^r,    Gen.  iv.  21;   Job  xxi.  12; 

^V,  Job  XXX.  31;  Ps.  cl.  4).  The  Hebrew  word 
^ugdb  or  ""ugfjab,  thus  rendered  in  our  version, 
probably  denotes  a  pipe  or  perforated  wind-instru- 
ment, as  the  root  of  the  word  indicates.''  In  Gen. 
iv.  21  it  appears  to  be  a  general  term  for  all  wind- 
instruments,  opposed  to  cinnor  (A.  V.  "harp"), 
which  denotes  all  stringed  instruments.  In  Job 
xxi.  12  are  enumerated  the  three  kinds  of  musical 
instruments  which  are  possiljle,  under  the  general 
terms  of  the  timbrel,  harp,  and  organ.  The  ''vgdb 
is  here  distinguished  from  the  timbrel  and  harp, 
as  in  Job  xxx.  31,  compared  with  Ps.  cl.  4.  Our 
translators  adopted  their  rendering,  "organ,"  from 
the  Vulgate,  which  has  uniformly  organwu,  that 
is,  the  doul)le  or  multiple  pipe.  The  renderings 
of  the  LXX.  are  various:  Kiddpa  in  Gen.  iv.  21, 
\^a\fji,6s  in  Job,  and  opyavov  in  Ps.  cl.  4.     The 

Chaldee  in  every  case  has  M^^SW,  abbubd,  which 
signifies  "  a  pipe,"  and  is  the  rendering  of  the 
Hebrew  word  so  translated  in  our  version  of  Is. 
xxx.  29;  Jer.  xlviii.  36.  Joel  Bril,  in  his  2d 
preface  to  the  Psalms  in  Mendelssohn's  Bible, 
adopts  the  opinion  of  those  who  identify  it  with 
the  Pandean  pipes,  or  syrinx,  an  instrument  of 
unquestionably  ancient  origin,  and  common  in  the 
East.  It  was  a  favorite  with  the  shepherds  in  the 
time  of  Homer  {11.  xviii.  526),  and  its  invention 
was  attributed  to  various  deities:  to  Pallas  Athene 
by  Pindar  {Pyth.  xii.  12-14),  to  Pan  by  Pliny  (vii 
57;  cf.  Virg.  Ed.  ii.  32;  Tibull.  ii.  5,  30");  by 
others  to  Marsyas  or  Silenus  (Athen.  iv.  184).  In 
the  last-quoted  passage  it  is  said  that  Hermes  first 
made  the  syrinx  with  one  reed,  while  Silenus,  or, 
according  to  others,  two  Medes,  Seuthes  and  Rhon- 
akes,  invented  that  with  many  reeds,  and  Marsyas 
fastened  them  with  wax.  The  reeds  were  of  un- 
equal length  but  equal  thickness,  generally  seven 
VI  number  (Virg.  Kcl.  ii.  36),  but  sometimes  nine 

Theocr.  Id.  viii.).  Those  in  use  among  the  Turks 
Bometiines  numbered  fourteen  or  fifteen  (Calmet, 
DiM.  in  Mus.  Inst,  ffebr.,  in  Ugolini,  Thes.  xxxii. 
790).  Russell  descrilies  those  he  met  with  in 
Aleppo.  "  The  syrinx,  or  Pan's  pii)e,  is  still  a 
pastoral  instrument  in  Syria;  it  is  known  also  in 
the  city,  but  very  few  of  the  performers  can  sound 
it  tolerably  well.     The  higher  notes  are  clear  and 

pleasing,  but  the  longer  reeds  are  apt,  like  the 

a  Manasseh  ben-Israel,  Conciliator,  on  Lev.  xi.  16. 

b  ^37,  to  blow,  or  breathe. 

<!  *  "  The  Arabs,"  says  Mr.  Porter  (Kitto's  Bible  lllits- 
t^attons,  i.  106,  Edinb.  18G6),  "  have  still  the  fiut«,  and 
feUght  in  its  music.     Tbey  make  it  themselves,  and  it 
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dervis's  flute,  to  make  a  hissing  sound,  though 
blown  by  a  good  player.  The  number  of  re©di 
of  which  the  syrinx  is  composed  varies  in  different 
instrnments,  from  five  to  twenty  three  "  <=  (Aleppo 
h.  ii.  c.  2,  vol.  i.  p.  155,  2d  ed.). 

If  the  root  of  the  word  'ugdb  above  given  be 
correct,  a  stringed  instrument  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  it  is  therefore  only  necessary  to  mention 
the  opinion  of  the  author  of  Shille  Ilaggihborim 
(Ugol.  vol.  xxxii.),  that  it  is  the  same  as  the  Italian 
viola  da  gnmba,  which  was  somewhat  similar  in 
form  to  the  modern  violin,  and  was  played  upon 
with  a  bow  of  horsehair,  the  chief  difference  being 
that  it  had  six  strings  of  gut  instead  of  four, 
Michaelis  (SvppL  ad  Lex.  Htbr..,  No.  1184)  iden- 
tifies the  Htgdb  with  the  psaltery. 

Winer  (Realto.  art.  "  Mu-sikalische  Instrumente *' ) 
says  that  in  the  Hebrew  version  of  the  book  of 

Daniel  'itgdb  is  used  as  the  equivalent  of  n^!32^^D, 
sUmponydlL  (Gr.  (rvfx.<pwi/La),  rendered  "  dulcimer  " 
in  our  version.  W.  A.  W. 

ORFON  (b"^©?  :  "Eo-Trcpos,  Job  ix.  9  ; 
'npicou.  Job  xxxviii.  31 :  Orion,  Arcturvs,  in  Job 
xxxviii.  3i\  That  the  constellation  known  to  the 
Hebrews  by  *.he  name  cesil  is  the  same  as  that 
which  the  Greeks  called  Orion,  and  the  Arabs  "  the 
Giant,"  there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt,  though 
the  ancient  versions  vary  in  their  renderings.  In 
Job  ix.  9  the  order  of  the  words  has  evidently  been 
transposed.  In  the  LXX.  it  appears  to  have  been 
thus,  —  ciind/i,  cesil,  'ash  :  the  Vulgate  retains  the 
words  as  they  stand  in  the  Hebrew;  while  the 
Peshito  Syriac  read  cimd/i,  'ds/i,  cesil,  rendering 

the  last-mentioned  word  ji-^-i-^^^gaboi-o,  "the 

giant,"  as  in  Job  xx.xviii.  31.  In  Am.  v.  8  there 
is  again  a  difficulty  in  the  Syriac  version,  which 

represents  cesil  by  ji-^^^-*^,  'lyutho,  by  which 
''ash  in  Job  ix.  9,  and  ^aish  in  Job  xxxviii.  32  (A. 
V.  "Arcturus"),  are  translated.  Again,  in  Job 
xxxviii.  32,  'aish  is  represented  by  "Eairepos  in  the 
LXX.,  which  raises  a  question  whether  the  order 
of  the  words  which  the  translators  had  before  them 
in  Job  ix.  9  was  not,  as  in  the  Syr.,  cimdh,  'dsh, 
cesil ;  in  which  case  the  last  would  be  represented 
by  'ApKTovpos,  which  was  the  rendering  adopted 
by  Jerome  from  his  Hebrew  teacher  {Comm.  in 
,Jes-  xiii.  10).  But  no  known  manuscript  authority 
supports  any  such  variation  from  the  received  He- 
brew text. 

The  "giant"  of  oriental  astronomy  was  Nimrod. 
the  mighty  hunter,  who  was  fabled  to  have  been 
bound  in  the  sky  for  his  impiety.  The  two  dogs 
and  the  hare,  which  are  among  the  constellations 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Orion,  made  his  train  com- 
plete. There  is  possibly  an  allusion  to  this  belief 
in  "the  bands  of  cm"/"  (Job  xxxviii.  31),  with 
which  Gesenius  (Jes.  i.  458)  compares  Prov.  vii. 
22.  In  the  Chronicon  Paschale  (p.  36)  Nimrod 
is  said  to  have  been  "  a  giant,  the  founder  of  Baby- 
lon, who,  the  Persians  say,  was  deified  and  placed 
among  the  stars  of  heaven,  whom  they  call  Orion  '' 
(comp.  Cedrenus,  p.  14).    The  name  cesil,  literally 


is  rude  and  simple.  A  common  reed  is  taken,  cut  th« 
required  length,  holes  are  burned  in  it,  a  mouth-piece 
is  fitter:  on,  and  the  instrument  is  complete."  Ht 
supposes  the  Hebrew  'ft.^a*  to  have  jeon  a  similai 
instrument.  Dr.  Conant  renders  the  Hebrew  wori 
«  pipe  "  in  Job  xxx.  31.  H. 
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•  a  fool,"  and  then  "  an  impious,  godless  man,  is 
mpposed  to  be  appropriate  to  Nimrod,  who,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  was  a  rebel  against  God  in  building 
the  tower  of  Babel,  and  is  called  by  the  Arab  his- 
torians "the  mocker."  All  this,  however,  is  the 
Invention  of  a  later  period,  and  is  based  upon  a 
false  etymology  of  Nimrod's  name,  and  an  attempt 
to  adapt  the  word  cesil  to  a  Hebrew  derivation. 
Some  Jewish  writers,  the  Kabbis  Isaac  Israel  and 
Jonah  among  then),  identified  the  Hebrew  cesil 
with  the  Arabic  so/iuil,  by  which  was  understood 
either  Sirius  or  Canopus.  The  words  of  K.  Jonah 
(Abulwalid),  as  quoted  by  Kimchi  (Lex.  Ileb.  s.  v.), 
gre  _  "  Cesil  is  the  large  star  called  in  Arabic  So- 
h'lil,  and  the  stars  combined  with  it  are  called  after 
its  name,  ce«iVi//j."  The  nn.me  Suhfil,  "foolish,*' 
was  derived  from  the  supposed  influence  of  the  star 
in  causing  folly  in  men,  and  was  probably  an  addi- 
tional reason  for  identifying  it  with  cesil.  These 
conjectures  proceed,  first,  upon  the  supposition  that 
the  word  is  Hebrew  in  its  origin,  and,  secondly,  that, 
if  this  be  the  case,  it  is  connected  with  the  root  of 
cesil,  "  a  fool;  "  whereas  it  is  more  probably  derived 
from  a  root  signifying  firnniess  or  strength,  and 
so  would  denote  the  '•  strong  one,"  the  giant  of  the 
Syrians  and  Arabs.  A  full  account  of  the  various 
theories  which  have  been  framed  on  the  subject 
will  be  found  in  Michaelis,  Suppl.  ad  Lex.  Ihbr., 
No.  1192.  W.  A.  W. 

ORNAMENTS,  PERSONAL.  The  num- 
ber, variety,  and  weight  of  the  ornaments  ordina- 
rily worn  upon  the  person  forms  one  of  the  charac- 
teristic features  of  oriental  costume,  both  in  ancient 
and  modern  times.  The  monuments  of  ancient 
Egypt  exhibit  the  hands  of  ladies  loaded  with  rings, 
ear-rings  of  very  great  size,  anklets,  armlets,  brace- 
lets of  the  most  varied  character,  and  frequently 
inlaid  with  precious  stones  or  enamel,  handsome 
and  richly  ornamented  necklaces,  either  of  gold  or 
of  beads,  and  chains  of  various  kinds  (Wilkinson, 
ii.  335-311).  The  modern  Egyptians  retain  to  the 
full  the  same  taste,  and  \ie  with  their  progenitors  in 
the  number  and  beauty  of  their  ornaments  (Lane, 
vol.  iii.  Appendix  A.).  Nor  is  the  display  confined, 
as  with  us,  to  the  upper  classes :  we  are  told  that 
even  "  most  of  the  women  of  the  lower  orders 
wear  a  variety  of  trumpery  ornaments,  such  as  ear- 
rings, necklaces,  bracelets,  etc.,  and  sometimes  a 
nose  ring  "  (Lane,  i.  78).  There  is  sufficient  evi- 
dence in  the  Bible  that  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine 
were  equally  devoted  to  finery.  In  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, Isaiah  (iii.  18-23)  supplies  us  with  a  detailed 
description  of  the  articles  with  which  the  luxurious 
women  of  his  day  were  decorated,  and  the  picture 
is  filled  up  by  incidental  notices  in  other  places: 
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in  the  New  Testament  the  Apostles  lead  us  to  infci 
the  prevalence  of  the  same  habit  when  they  recom- 
mend the  women  to  adorn  themselves,  "  not  with 
broided  hair,  or  gold,  or  pearls,  or  costly  array,  but 
with  good  works"  (1  Tim.  ii.  9,  10),  even  with 
"  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  which  ii 
in  the  sight  of  God  of  great  price  "  (1  Pet.  iii.  4). 
Ornaments  were  most  lavishly  displaj'ed  at  festiir- 
ities,  whether  of  a  public  (Hos.  ii.  13)  or  a  private 
character,  particularly  on  the  occasion  of  a  wedding 
(Is.  Ixi.  10;  Jer.  ii.  32).  In  times  of  public  mourn- 
ing they  were,  on  the  other  hand,  laid  aside  (Ex. 
xxxiii.  4-6). 

With  regard  to  the  particular  articles  iM^iivbi 
in  the  Old  Testament,  it  is  sometimes  difiiciilt  to 
explain  tlieir  form  or  use,  as  the  name  is  the  onlj 
source  of  information  open  to  us.  Much  illustra- 
tion may,  however,  be  gleaned  both  from  the  mon- 
uments of  Egypt  and  Assyiia,  and  from  the  state- 
ments  of  modern  travellers;  and  we  are  in  all  re- 
spects in  a  better  position  to  explain  the  me.aning 
of  the  Hebrew  terms,  than  were  the  learned  men 
of  the  Reformation  era.  We  propose,  therefore,  to 
review  the  passages  in  which  the  personal  orna- 
ments are  described,  substituting,  where  necessary, 
for  the  readings  of  the  A.  V.  the  more  correct  8en.se 
in  italics,  and  referring  for  more  detailed  descrip- 
tions of  the  articles  to  the  various  heads  under 
which  they  may  be  found.  The  notices  which 
occur  in  the  early  books  of  the  Bible,  imply  the 
weight  and  abundance  of  the  ornaments  worn  at 
tiiat  period.  Eliezer  decorated  Rebekah  with  "  a 
golden  nose-riiiij  «  of  half  a  shekel  weight,  and  two 
bracelets  ''  for  her  hands  of  ten  shekels  weight  of 
gold  "  (Gen.  xxiv.  22);  and  he  afterwards  added 
"  trinkets'^  of  silver  and  trinkets  «  of  gold  "  (verse 
53).  Ear-rings'^  were  worn  by  Jacob's  wives,  ap- 
parently as  charms,  for  they  are  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  idols:  "they  gave  unto  Jacob  all 
tiie  strange  gods,  which  were  in  their  hand,  and 
their  ear-rings  which  were  in  their  ears "  (Gen. 
XXX v.  4).  The  ornaments  worn  by  the  patriarch 
.Juilah  were  a  "  signet,"  «  which  was  suspended  by 
a  striiKjf  round  the  neck,  and  a  "staff'"  (Gen. 
xxxviii.  18):  the  staff  itself  was  probably  orna- 
mented, and  thus  the  practice  of  the  Israelites 
would  be  exactly  similar  to  that  of  the  Babylo- 
nians, who,  according  to  Herodotus  (i.  195),  "  each 
carried  a  seal,  and  a  walking-stick,  carved  at  the 
top  into  the  form  of  an  apple,  a  rose,  an  eagle,  or 
something  similar."  The  first  notice  of  the  ring 
occurs  in  reference  to  Joseph :  when  he  was  made 
ruler  of  Egypt,  Pharaoh  "took  off" his  siynet-vine^o 
from  his  hand  and  put  it  upon  Joseph's  hand,  and 
put  a  gold  chain  *  about  his  neck  "  (Gen.  xli.  42)^ 
the  latter  being  probably  a  "  simple  gold  chain  i» 


a  Nezem  (D"f2)  ;  A.  V  "ear-ring."  The  term  is 
used  both  for  "earring  "  and  "  nose-ring."  That  it 
was  the  former  in  the  present  case  appears  from  ver.  47  : 

"I  put  the  nose-ring  upon  her /ace  "  (H^S"  /^). 
The  term  is  etyraologically  more  appropriate  to  the 
noFe-jewel  than  to  the  ear-ring.  [Ear-ring  ;  NosK- 
Jewel.] 

b  Tsimid  ("T'^^T^),  a  particular  kind  of  bracelet, 
?o  named  from  a  root  signifying  "  to  fasten."   [BiuCE- 

<-•  Cell  i^'h'D)  ;  A.  V.  "jewels."  The  word  sig- 
lifies  generahy  "articles."  They  may  h.ave  been 
lither  vessels  or  personal  ornaments :  we  thin&  the 
lattei  sense  more  adapted  to  this  passage 


(f  The  word  nezem  is  again  used,  but  with  the  ad 
ditionof  DTT^DTSS,   "  in  their  ears." 
e    Ckotkam  (Dnin).    [Seal.] 

/  Pathil  (b"^nQ)  ;  A.  V.  "  bracelets."  The  signet 
is  still  worn,  suspended  by  a  string,  in  parts  of  Arabifc 
(Robinson,  i.  36.) 

fir  Tahba'ath  (HV'^'^Q).  The  signet-ring  in  thia, 
as  in  other  cases  (Esth  iii.  10,  viii.  2  ;  1  Mace.  vi.  16), 
was  not  merely  an  ornament,  but  the  symbol  of  au 
thority. 

h  Rahld  ("T*^^")).      The  term  is  also  applied  to 
chain  worn  by  a  woman  (Ez.  xvi.  11). 
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Imitation  of  string,  to  whicli  a  stone  scurabseus,  set 
In  the  same  precious  metal,  was  appended  "  (Wil- 
kinson, ii.  339  V  The  number  of  personal  orna- 
ments worn  by  the  Egyptians,  particularly  by  the 
females,  is  incidentally  noticed  in  Kx.  iii.  22  :  — 
"  Every  woman  shall  cisk  (A.  V.  "  borrow  ")  of  her 
neighbor  trinkets  «  of  silver  and  trinkets  «  of  gold 
.  .  .  and  ye  shall  spoil  the  Egyptians:  "  in  Ex. 
xi.  2  the  order  is  extended  to  the  males,  and  from 
this  time  we  may  perhaps  date  the  more  frequent 
use  of  trinkets  among  men ;  for,  while  it  is  said  in 
the  former  passage:  "  ye  shall  put  them  upon  your 
soHsand  upon  your  daughters,"  we  find  subsequent 
notices  of  ear-rings  l)eiiig  worn  at  all  events  by 
young  men  (Ex.  xxxii.  2),  and  again  of  ofierhigs 
both  from  men  and  women  of  "  nvst-riii(js^^  and 
ear-rings,  and  rings,  and  necklaces,'^  all  articles  of 
gold  "  (I'^x.  XXXV.  22).  The  profusion  of  those  or- 
naments was  such  as  to  supply  sufficient  gold  for 
making  the  sacred  utensils  for  the  Tabernacle,  w  hile 
the  laver  of  brass  was  constructed  out  of  the  brazen 
mirrors  >*  which  the  women  carried  about  with 
them  (Ex.  xxxviii.  8).  The  Midianites  apjjear  to 
have  been  as  prodigal  as  the  Egyptians  in  the  use 
of  ornaments:  for  the  Israelites  are  described  as 
having  captured  "  trinkets  of  gold,  armltis,^  and 
bracelets,  rings,  ear-rings/and  necklaces,!/  the  value 
of  which  amounted  to  16,750  shekels  (Num.  xxxi. 
50,  52  >.  Iik[uaily  valuable  were  the  ornaments  ob- 
tained from  the  same  people  after  their  defeat  by 
Gideon :  "  the  weight  of  the  golden  nose-rings '' 
was  a  thousand  and  seven  hundred  shekels  of  gold ; 
beside  collars''  and  ear-pendants^  (Judg.  viii.  26). 

a   Cell.    See  note  c,  p.  2267- 

b  Charli  (T  H)  |  A.  V.  "bracelets."  The  mean- 
ing ol  ll.r  term  is  rather  doubtful,  some  authorities 
preferring  the  sense  "  buckle."  In  other  passages  the 
same  wcrd  signifies  the  riiig  placed  through  the  uosc 
of  an  animal,  such  as  a  bull,  to  lead  him  by. 

c  Cumaz  (t?:2^3)  ;  A.  V.  «  tablets."  It  means 
a  neekiace  formed  of  perforated  gold  drops  strung  to- 
gether.    [Necklace.] 

d  Maroth  (HIS":^)  ',  A.  V.  « looking-glasses." 
The  use  of  polished  mirrors  is  alluded  to  in  Job 
xxxvii.  18.     [MiBRoa.] 

e  Els  'adah  (mi^rS)  ,'  A  V.  "chains."  A  cog- 
nate term,  used  in  Is."  iii.  20,  means  "step-chain;" 
but  the  word  is  used  both  here  and  in  2  Sam.  i.  10 
without  reference  to  its  etymological  sense.    [Armlet. J 

/  ''Agil  (7*^317)  ;  a  cjrcMtor  ear-ring,  of  a  solid  char- 
acter. 

0  C^tn&z  ;  A.  V.  "  tablets."     See  note  c  above. 

*  Neze?n  ;  A.  V.  "ear-rings."  See  note  a,  p.  2267. 
ILe  term  is  here  undefined  ;  but,  as  ear-rings  are 
Bubsequeiitly  noticed  in  the  verse,  we  think  it  prob- 
tble  that  the  nose-ring  is  intended. 

t  SaJiardnim  (□^^nHK')  ;  A.  V.  "ornaments." 
The  word  specifies  moon-shaped  disks  of  metal,  strung 
on  a  cord,  and  placed  round  the  necks  either  of  men 
or  of  camels.     Compare  ver.  21.    [Chain.] 

k  Netlphoth  (n'^S'^tl^D)  ;  A.  V.  "  collars "  or 
"  Bweet-jewels."  The  etymological  sense  of  the  word 
|g  pendants,  which  were  no   doubt  attached  to  ear- 

1  Tor^m  (D'^nSn)  ;  A.  V.  "  rows."  The  term 
means,  according  to  Geaenius  ( Tkes.  p.  1499),  rows  of 
pearls  or  beads  ;  but,  as  the  etymological  sense  id  con- 
tacted with  L<>c/e,  it  may  rather  mean  thn  individual 
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The  poetical  portions  of  the  0.  T.  contain  uu- 
merous  references  to  the  ornaments  worn  by  th« 
Israelites  in  the  time  of  their  highest  prosj^rity. 
The  appearance  of  the  bride  is  thus  described  in  th« 
book  of  the  Canticles:  "Thy  cheeks  are  comely 
with  beads,^  thy  neck  with  perfoi'dtedm  {pearls); 
we  will  make  thee  beads  of  gold  with  studs  of 
silver"  (i.  10,  11).  Her  neck  rising  tall  and  stately 
"  Uke  the  tower  of  David  builded  for  an  armoury," 
was  decorated  with  various  ornaments  hanging  like 
the  "  thousand  bucklers,  all  shields  of  mighty  men, 
on  the  walls  of  the  armoury  "  (iv.  4):  her  hair  fall- 
ing gracefully  over  her  neck  is  described  figura- 
tively as  a  "  chain  "«  (iv.  9):  and  "the  round- 
inys  "  (not  as  in  the  A.  V.  "the  jointa")  of  her 
thighs  are  likened  to  the  pendant  o  of  an  ear-ring, 
which  tapers  gradually  downwards  (vii.  1).  So 
again  we  read  of  the  bridegroom :  "  his  eyes  are 
.  .  .  fitly  set,"/)  as  though  they  were  gems  filling 
the  sockets  of  rings  (v.  12):  "his  hands  are  as 
gold  rings  9  set  with  the  beryl,"  i.  e.  (as  explained 
by  Gesenius,  Thesaur.  p.  287)  the  fingers  when 
curved  are  like  gold  rings,  and  the  nails  dyed  with 
henna  resemble  gems.  Lastly,  the  yearning  after 
j  close  afiection  is  expressed  thus :  "  Set  me  as  a  seal 
upon  thine  heart,  as  a  seal  upon  thine  arm,"  whether 
that  the  seal  itself  was  the  most  valuable  personal 
ornament  worn  by  a  man,  as  in  Jer.  xxii.  24;  Hag. 
ii.  23,  or  whether  perchance  the  close  contiguity  of 
the  seal  to  the  wax  on  which  it  is  impressed  may 
not  rather  be  intended  (Cant.  viii.  6).  We  may 
further  notice  the  imagery  employed  in  the  Prov- 
erbs to  describe  the  effects  of  wisdom  in  beautify- 


beads,  which  might  be  strung  together,  and  so  make 
a  row,  encircling  the  cheeks.  In  the  next  verse  the 
same  word  is  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "  borders."  The 
sense  must,  however,  be  the  same  in  both  verses,  and 
the  point  of  contrast  may  perchance  consist  in  the 
difference  of  the  material,  the  beads  in  ver.  10  being 
of  some  ordinary  metal,  while  those  in  ver.  11  were  to 
be  of  gold. 

m  Charuzim  (U^VnP)  'i  A.  V.  "  chains."  The 
word  would  apply  to  any' perforated  articles,  such  as 
beads,  pearls,  coral,  etc. 

n  ''Anak  (pD37).  In  the  A.  V.  it  is  Buppo.sed  to  be 
literally  a  chain  :  and  hence  soiiie  critics  explain  the 
word  attached  to  it,  TT*^2n^y,  as  meaning  a  "col- 
lar," instead  of  a  "  neck."  The  latter,  which  is  the 
correct  sense,  may  be  retained  by  treating  ''anak  as 
metaphorically  applied  to  a  pendant  lock  of  hair. 

o  Chalaim  (CSvp)  *,  A.  V.  "jewels."  Gese- 
nius understands  the  term  as  referring  to  a  necklace, 
and  renders  this  passage,  "  the  roundings  of  thy  hips 
are  like  the  knobs  or  bosses  of  a  necklace."  The  two 
notions  of  rounded  and  polisktd  may  be  combined  in 
the  word  in  this  ca  e.  A  cognate  term  is  used  in  Hoe. 
ii.  13,  and  is  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "jewels." 

;<  The  words  in  the  original  literally  mean  sitting  in 
fullness ;  and  the  previous  reference  to  "  rivers  of 
waters  ' '  would  rather  lead  us  to  adopt  a  rendering  in 
harmony  with  that  image,  as  is  done  in  the  LXX.  and 
the  Vulgate,  KaO^fjievai.  enl  nKyipoifi.a.ra  vSaTutv^  juxta 
fluenta  plentssima. 

q    The    term     here    rendered     "  rings,"    gelilim 

(C^T)"^  ,2),  is  nowhere  else  found  in  this  sense,  at 
all  events"  as  a  personal  ornament.  Its  etymological 
sense  implies  something  roundid^  and  therefore  the 
word  admits  of  being  rendered  "  stuffs  ;  "  in  which 
case  a  comparison  would  be  instituted  between  th« 
out.'stretched  fingers  and  the  handsomely  dfcorate^ 
staff,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken  (Ilitzig,  m  loc). 
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ng  the  character;  in  reference  to  the  terms  used 
we  need  only  explain  that  the  "  ornament  "  of  the 
A.  V.  in  i.  9,  iv.»9,  is  more  specifically  a  i"reaih  « 
or  garland;  the  "  chains  "  of  i.  9,  the  drops  b  of 
which  the  necklace  was  formed ,  the  "jewel  of  gold 
in  a  swine's  snout "  of  xi.  22,  a  nose-ring ;  c  the 
"jewel  "  of  XX.  15,  a  trinket,  and  the  "  ornament  " 
of  XXV.  12,  an  ear-pendant.^ 

The  passage  of  Isaiah  (iii.  18-23),  to  which  we 
have  already  referred,  may  be  rendered  as  follows: 
(18)  "  In  that  day  the  Lord  will  take  away  the 
bravery  of  their  anklets,*'  and  their  luce  caps/  and 
their  necklaces;  a  (19)  the  ear-pendants,'^  and  the 
ftracelets,^  a.nd  the  light  veils ; '^  (20)  the  turbans,' 
and  the  step-chains^m  and  the  girdles,n  and  the 
scent-bottles,o  and  the  amulets ;  p  (21)  the  rings 
and  nose-rings  ;  q  (22 )  the  state-dresses  r  and  the 
cloaks,  and  the  shawls,  and  the  purses ;  s  (2-3) 
the  mirrors,^  and  the  fine  linen  shirts,  and  the 
iurbans,u  and  the  light  dresses.^'  v 

The  following  extracts  from  the  Mishna  (Shnbb. 
cap.  vi.)  illustrate  the  subject  of  this  article,  it  be- 
ing premised  that  the  object  of  the  inquiry  was  to 
ascertain  what  constituted  a  proper  article  of  dress, 
and  what  might  be  regarded  by  rabbinical  refine- 
ment as  a  burden :  "  A  woman  must  not  go  out 
(on  the  Sabbath)  with  linen  or  woollen  laces,  nor 
with  the  straps  on  her  head:  nor  with  a  frontlet 
and  pendants  thereto,  unless  sew.i  to  her  cap:  \,^t 
with  a  golden  tower  (i.  e.  an  ornament  in  the  shape 
of  a  tower) :  nor  with  a  tight  gold  chain :  nor  with 
nose-rings:  nor  with  finger-rings  on  which  there  is 
no  seal:  nor  with  a  needle  without  any  eye  (§  1): 
nor  with  a  needle  that  has  an  eye:  nor  with  a 
finger-ring  that  has  a  seal  on  it:  nor  wi'h  a  du- 
dem:  nor  with  a  smelling-bottle  or  balra-^vsk  (§  h). 


a  LivySih  (rT'^'lb). 

h  See  note  n,pT '2268. 

c  The  word  is  nezem.    See  note  a,  p.  2267. 

d   Chdll.    See  note  o,  p.  2268. 

e  ^Acas'im  (U^D^V)  j  A.  V.  ''  tinkling  ornaments 
about  their  feet."  The  effect  of  the  anklet  is  de- 
Bcribed  in  ver.  16,  "  making  a  tinkling  with  their  feet." 
[Anklet.] 

/"  ShSbislm  (D'^tp'^Ilti?)  ;  A.  V.  "  cauls  "  or  "  net- 
works." The  term  has 'been  otherwise  explained  as 
meaning  orn-iments  shaped  like  the  sun,  and  worn  as  a 
necklace.     [Hair.] 

g  SaharOnim  ;  A.  V.  "round  tires  like  the  moon." 
See  note  i  p.  2268. 

h  NetlphOlh;  A.  V.  "chains"  or  "sweet  balls." 
See  note  k  p.  2268. 

t  ShSrOth  (nyiW).  The  word  refers  to  the  con- 
Btruction  of  the  bracelet  by  intertunning  cords  or 
metal  rods. 

it  Re'alOth  (nibl^n);  A.  V.  "mufilers"  or 
'  spangled  ornaments."  The  word  describes  the  tremu- 
tms  motion  of  the  veil.     [Veil.] 

I  Peirim  (D"^"lS^)  ',  A.  V.  « bonnets."  The 
peer  may  mean  more  specifically  the  decoration  in 
Iront  of  the  turban.     [Head-dress.] 

M  Tsnaddth  {riyVS'^)  ;  A.  V.  «  ornaments  of  the 
^p."  See  note  e  p.  2268.  Thb  effect  of  the  step-chain 
W  to  give  a  "  mincing  "  gait,  as  described  in  ver.  16. 

n  Kisnshurim  (□'^"la?"?)  ;  A.  V.  « head-ba-as." 
A  probably  means  a  handsomely  decorated  girdle 
v9uu>LB.]  It  formed  part  of  a  bride's  attire  (Jer.  ii 
tt) 


ORPAH  2269 

A  man  is  not  to  go  out  .  .  .  with  an  amulet,  un- 
less it  be  by  a  distinguished  sage  (§  2) :  knee-bucklea 
are  clean  and  a  man  may  go  out  with  them :  step- 
chains  are  liable  to  become  unclean,  and  a  mai« 
must  not  go  out  with  them  "  (§  4).      W.  L.  B. 

OR'NAN  (p"^.  ■*  [p-  strong  one,  a  he»-o']: 
'Opva"':  Oman).  The  form  in  which  the  name 
of  the  Jebusite  king,  who  in  the  older  record  of  the 
book  of  Samuel  is  called  Araunah,  Aranyah,  Ha- 
aviiriiah,  or  Haomah,  is  given  in  Chronicles  (1  Chr. 
xxi.  15,  18,  20-25,  28;  2  Chr.  iii.  1).  Thig  ex- 
traordinary variety  of  form  is  a  strong  corroboration 
to  the  statement  that  Oman  was  a  non-Israelite 
[Akaunah;   Jebusite,  vol.  ii.  p.  1222  a.] 

In  some  of  the  Greek  versions  of  Origen's  Hex- 
apla  collected  by  Bahrdt,  the  threshing-floor  of 
Oman  ('Epi/A  tov  'U^ovaaiov)  is  named  for  that 
of  Nachon  in  2  Sam.  vi.  6.  G. 

ORTAH  (nQ"l^  [see  below]:  'Opcfx,: 
Orphn),  [Ruth  i.  4,  14.]  A  Moabite  woman,  wife 
of  Chilion  son  of  Naomi,  and  thereby  sister-in-law 
to  Ruth.  On  the  death  of  their  husbands  Orpah 
accompanied  her  sister-in-law  and  her  mother-in- 
law  on  the  road  to  Bethlehem.  But  here  her  reso- 
lution failed  her.  The  otter  which  Naomi  made 
to  the  two  younger  women  that  they  should  return 
"each  to  their  own  mother's  house,"  after  a  slight 
!issitation,  she  embracetl.  "  Orpah  kissed  her 
mother-in-law,"  and  went  back  "  to  her  people  and 
to  her  gods,"  leaving  to  the  unconscious  Ruth  the 
glory,  which  she  might  have  rivaled,  of  being  the 
mother  of  the  most  illustrious  house  of  that  or  any 
nation.  G. 

*  Simonis  (p.  401)  makes  H^l'^  =  "^t  ?^' 


o  Bottc  hannephesh  (tTDiin  "^rilll)  ;  A.  V.  «  Ub- 
lets,"  or  "houses  of  the  soiil,"  the  latter  being  the 
literal  rendering  of  the  %vords.  The  scent-bottle  was 
either  attached  to  the  girdle  or  suspended  from  the 
neck. 

p  Lechashlm  {W^XJpT^)  ;  A.  V.  "ear-rings."  The 
meaning  of  this  term  is  extremely  doubtful :  it  is  de- 
rived from  a  root  signifying  "  to  whisper  ;  "  and  hence 
is  applied  to  the  mutterings  of  serpent  charmers,  and 
in  a  secondary  sense  to  amulets.  They  may  have 
been  in  the  form  of  ear-rings,  as  already  stated.  The 
etymological  meaning  might  otherwise  make  it  appli 
cable  to  describe  light,  rustling  robes  (Saalschlit*, 
Archaol.  i.  30). 

q  A.  V.  "  nose-jewels." 

r  For  this  and  the  two  following  terms  see  Dresh. 

s  Charitlm  (□'"t^^'^in) ;  A.  V.  « crisping-pins." 
Compare  2  K.  v.  23.  According  to  Gesenius  ( Thfs.  p. 
519),  the  purse  is  so  named  from  its  round,  oonioal 
form. 

t  GilyOnlm  {U^y^'^li) ;  A.  V.  "  glasses."  The 
term  is  not  the  same  as  was  before  used ;  nor  is  iti 
sense  well  ascertained.  Tt  has  been  otherwise  under- 
stood as  describing  a  transparent  material  like  gauze. 
See  Dress. 

«  A.  V.  "hoods."     [Head-dress.] 

V  A.  V.  "  vails."     [Dress.] 

w  Declined 'Opv^,  Opvav,in  the  Vat.  MS.  (Mai); 
but  in  the  Alex.  MS.  constantly  Opva-  In  the  Tar- 
gum  on  Chronicles  the  name  is  given  in  four  differeni 

forms:     usually  Pl"lS,  but  also  "j'iDnS,    'J3"'M, 

pins,    and  ^ihlM.     See  the  edition  of  Beck  Uw 
7ind'.  1680). 
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fawn  (the  lotterg  being  transposed);   but  Gesenius 

prefers  mane,  fur eh^k,  from   '^^'^7.  H. 

ORTHO'SIAS  COp0wo-jc£srAlex.  OpBuaia'. 
Ortlioshis).  Trjphon,  wlien  besiej^ed  by  Antiochus 
Sidetes  in  Dora,  fled  by  ship  to  Orthosias  (I  Mace. 
XV.  37).  Orthosia  is  described  by  Pliny  (v.  17)  as 
north  of  Tripolia,  and  south  of  the  river  Eleutherus, 
near  which  it  was  situated  (Strabo,  xvi.  p.  Ib'-i). 
It  M'as  the  nortliern  boundary  of  Phoenice,  and 
distant  11. 30  stadia  from  the  Orontes  (id.  p.  760). 
Shaw  {Trav.  pp  270,  271,  2d  ed.)  identifies  the 
Ille'itherus  with  the  tnodern  NcJiv  tl-Bih'id  on  the 
uoiih  bank  of  wliich,  corresponding  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  Strabo  (p.  7t)3),  he  found  "ruins  Oi"  a  con- 
siderable city,  whose  acljacent  district  pays  yearly 
CiO  the  bashaws  of  Tripoly  a  tax  of  fifty  dollars  by 
the  name  of  Or-iosa.  In  Peutinger's  Table,  also, 
Orthosia  is  placed  thirty  miles  to  the  south  of  An- 
taradus,  and  twelve  miles  to  the  north  of  Tripoly. 
The  situation  of  it  hkewise  is  further  illustrated  by 
a  medal  of  Antoninus  Pius,  struck  at  Orthosia; 
upon  the  reverse  of  which  we  have  the  goddess 
Astarte  treading  upon  a  river.  For  this  city  was 
built  upon  a  rising  ground  on  the  northern  i)ank3 
of  the  river,  within  half  a  furlong  of  the  sea,  and,  as 
the  rugged  eminences  of  Mount  Libanus  lie  at  a 
small  distance  in  a  parallel  with  the  shore,  Ortho- 
uia  must  have  been  a  place  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance, as  it  would  have  hereby  the  entire  command 
of  the  road  (the  only  one  there  is)  betwixt  Phoenice 
and  the  maritime  parts  of  Syria."  On  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  Porter,  who  identifies  the  Eleutherus 
with  the  modern  Nahr  eUKebir,  describes  the 
ruins  of  Orthosia  as  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Nuhr 
el-Bdrid,  "the  cold  river"  {Handbk.  p.  593),  thus 
agreeing  with  the  accounts  of  Ptolemy  and  I'liny. 
The  statement  of  Strabo  is  not  sutbciently  precise 
to  allow  the  inference  that  he  considered  Orthosia 
north  of  the  Eleutherus.  But  if  the  ruins  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Nahr  el-Bdri'l  be  really  those  of 
Orthosia,  it  seems  an  objection  to  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  Eleutherus  with  the  Nnhr  el-Kebir  ;  lor 
Strabo  at  one  time  makes  Orthosia  (xiv.  p.  070), 
and  at  anotlier  the  neighboring  river  I'^k-utlierus 
{6  TTkrja-iou  iroTafx6s)i  the  boundary  of  Pboeiuce  on 
the  north.  This  could  hardly  have  been  the  case 
if  the  Eleutherus  were  3|  hours,  or  nearly  twelve 
miles,  from  Orthosia. 

According  to  Josephus  {Ant.  x.  7,  §  2),  Tryphon 
fled  to  Apamea,  while  in  a  fragment  of  Charax, 
quoted  by  Grimm  {Kurzejef.  /landb.)  from  Miiller's 
F7-ag.  Gtcec.  Hist.  iii.  p.  644,  fr.  14,  he  is  said  to 
have  taken  refuge  at  Ptolemais.  Grimm  recon- 
ciles these  stateiLcnts  by  supposing  tliat  Tryphon 
fled  first  to  Orthosia,  then  to  Ptolemais,  and  lastly 
to  Apamea  where  he  was  slain.  W.  A.  W. 

OSA^AS  [3  syl.]  ('no-afas;  [Vat.  omits:] 
om.  in  ^^^lg.).  A  corruption  of  Jesiiaiah  (1  Esdr. 
fiii.  48:  corap.  Ezr.  viii.  19). 

OSE'A  {Osee).  Hoshea  the  son  of  Elah, 
icing  of  Israel  (2  Esdr.  xiii.  40). 

OSK'AS  ( Osee).  The  prophet  Hose  a  (2  Esdr. 
139). 

*  OSE'E  Caor-ne;  Tisch.  Treg.  'HerTje:  Osee). 
The  prophet  Hosea  (Rom.  ix.  25).  A. 

OSHE'A  (^tt^hn,  i.  e.  Hoshea  [see  below] ; 

i^mar.  'SW')!!*^ :  Ava-f}-.  Osee).  Tlie  original 
Dame  of  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun  (Num.  xiii.  8), 
which  on  wnie  occasion  not  stated  —  but  which 


OSPRAY 

we  may  with  reason  conjecture  lo  have  l)een  hij  n- 
ilatance  to  the  factious  conduct  of  the  spies  — 
received  from  Moses  (ver.  16)  the  addition  of  the 
great  name  of  Jehovah,  so  lately  revealed  to  tb« 
nation  (Ex.  vi.  3),  and  thus  from  "  Help  "  became 
"  Help  of  Jehovah."  The  Samaritan  Codex  haa 
-lehoshua  in  both  places,  and  therefore  misses  the 
point  of  the  change. 

The  original  form  of  the  name  recurs  in  Deut. 
xxxii.  44,  though  there  the  A.  V.  (with  more  ac- 
curacy than  here)  has  Hoshea. 

Probably  no  name  in  the  whole  Bible  appears  in 
so  many  forms  as  that  of  this  great  personage,  in 
the  original  five,  and  in  the  A.  V.  no  less  than 
seven  —  Oshea,  Hoshea,  Jehoshua,  Jehoshuah, 
Joshua,  .Jeshua,  Jesus;  and  if  we  add  Hosea  (also 
identical  with  Oshea)  and  Osea,  nine.  G. 

OSPRAY  (n^?!^,  ozniyijdh  :  aXiaifros- 
linliceetus).  The  Hebrew  word  occurs  only  in  \je\. 
xi.  13,  and  Deut.  xiv.  12,  as  the  name  of  some  un- 
clean bird  which  the  law  of  Moses  disallowed  as 
food  to  the  Israelites.     The  old  versions  and  m&uy 


Pandion  halietetus. 

commentators  are  in  favor  of  this  interpretation; 
but  I>ochart  {Hieroz.  ii.  774)  has  endeavored, 
though  on  no  reasonable  grounds,  to  prove  that  the 
bird  denoted  by  the  Hebrew  term  is  identical  with 


^'^  MM' 

Circa'dtus  gaUicus. 

the  melanceetus  (juLeXavaleros)  of  Aristotle,  th» 
Vcderin  (iqidln  of  Phny.  There  is,  however,  some 
difficulty  in  identifying  the  haliceetus  of  Aristotk 
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ind  Plir.y,  on  account  of  some  statements  these 
writers  make  with  respect  to  the  habits  of  this 
bird.  The  general  description  they  gi^e  would 
Buit  either  the  ospray  {Pamliun  haliceetus)  or  the 
white-tailed  eagle  {Unliceetus  (dbiciila).  The  fol- 
lowing passage,  however,  cf  Pliny  (x.  3),  points  to 
the  ospray:  "The  hid'neetus  poises  itself  aloft, 
and  tlie  moment  it  catches  sight  of  a  fish  in  the 
3ea  below  pounces  headlong  upon  it,  and  cleaving 
the  water  with  its  breast,  carries  off  its  booty." 
With  this  may  be  compared  the  description  of  a 
modern  naturalist,  Dr.  Richardson:  "  When  look- 
ing out  for  its  prey  it  sails  with  great  ease  and 
elegance,  in  undulating  lines  at  a  considerable  alti- 
tude above  the  water,  from  whence  it  precipitates 
itself  upon  its  quarry,  and  bears  it  off  in  its  claws." 
Again,  both  Aristotle  and  Pliny  speak  of  the  diving 
habits  of  the  hdiueelus.  The  ospray  often  plunges 
entirely  under,  the  water  in  pursuit  of  fish.  Tiie 
ospray  belongs  to  the  family  Falconicke,  order 
Raptdtores.  It  has  a  wide  geographical  range,  and 
is  occasionally  seen  in  Egypt;  but  as  it  is  rather  a 
northern  bird,  the  Hebrew  word  may  refer,  as  INIr. 
Tristram  suggests  to  us,  either  to  the  Aquila 
fUBvia,  or  A.  mmmides,  or  more  probably  still  to 
the  very  abundant  Circaetm  gnlUcus  which  feeds 
upon  reptilia.  W.  II. 

OSSIFRAGE  (^?.^,  peres  :  ypii^:  (jryps). 
There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  this  transla- 
tion of  the  A.  V.  The  word  occurs,  as  the  name 
of  an  unclean  bird,  in  Lev.  xi.  13,  and  in  the  par- 
allel passage  of  Deut.  xiv.  12.  (For  other  render- 
ings of  jweres  see  Hochart,  Hieroz.  ii.  770.)     Tho 
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Gypactus  barbatus. 
Arabic  version  has  okab,  which  Bochart  renders 
aeXavaiiros,  "the  black  eagle."  [Ospkay.] 
Phis  word,  however,  is  in  all  probability  generic, 
ind  h  used  to  denote  any  bird  of  the  eagle  kind, 
brhi  the  vernacular  Arabic  oi  Algeria  okab  is  "the 

*  D^S,  from  Dn?3,  "to  break,"  to  "crash.' 
n3i^    "  to  cry  out  <:  ]^>, 


generic  name  used  by  the  Arabs  to  express  any  «/ 
the  large  Kinds  of  the  Falconidai/'     (See  Loche\ 

Catalogue  des  Oisenux  observes  en  Alyerie,  p.  37.; 
There  is  nothing  conclusive  to  be  gathered  from 
the  -ypw\i  of  the  LXX.  and  the  gryps  of  the  Vul- 
gate, which  is  the  name  of  a  fabulous  animal. 
Etymologically  the  word  points  to  some  rapacious 
l>ird  with  an  eminently  "hooked  beak;"  and  cer- 
tainly the  ossifrage  has  the  hooked  beak  character- 
istic of  the  order  Raptttores  in  a  very  marked  do 
gree.  If  much  weight  is  to  be  allowed  to  etymol 
ogy,  the  pe7'es  «  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  may  weU 
be  represented  by  the  ossifrage,  or  bone-brc'aker; 
for peres  in  Hebrew  means  "the  breaker."  AiQtl 
the  ossifrage  {Gypaetus  bnrhatus)  is  well  deser/iiig 
of  his  name  in  a  more  literal  manner,  it  will  ap- 
pear, than  Col.  H.  Smith  (Kitto's  Cyc.  art.  "  Pa- 
res") is  willing  to  allow;  for  not  only  does  he 
push  kids  and  lambs,  and  even  men,  off  the  rocks, 
but  he  takes  the  bones  of  animals  which  other 
birds  of  prey  have  denuded  of  the  flesh  high  up 
into  the  air,  and  lets  them  fall  upon  a  stone  in  order 
to  crack  them,  and  render  them  more  digestible 
even  for  his  enormous  powers  of  deglutition.  (S(« 
Mr.  Simpson's  very  interesting  account  of  the  Lam- 
mergeyer  in  Jbis,  ii.  282. )  The  Inmmergeyer,  or 
bearded  vulture,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  one  of 
the  largest  of  the  birds  of  prey.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon in  the  East;  and  Mr.  Tristram  several  times 
observed  this  bird  "  sailing  over  the  high  moun- 
tain-passes west  of  ths  Jordan  "  {/bis,  i.  23).  The 
English  word  ossifrage  has  been  applied  to  some 
of  the  FalconidcB  ;  but  the  ossifraga  of  the  Latins 
evidently  points  to  the  lammergeyer,  one  of  the 

VuUuridce.  W.  H. 

OSTRICH.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Hel)rew  words  bath  liaya'an&h,  ya'en,  and  ranan, 
denote  this  bird  of  the  desert. 

1.  Baih  haya'andh  (n^J^^HTISl :  arpovOSs-, 
arpovOiou,  a-fiprju-  strut/no)  occurs  in  Lev.  xi.  16, 
Deut.  xiv.  15,  in  the  list  of  unclean  birds;  and  in 
other  passages  of  Scripture.  The  A.  V.  erroneously 
renders  the  Hebrew  expression,  which  signifies  either 
"  daughter  of  greediness  "  or  "  daughter  of  shout- 
ing)" by  '•  owl,"  or,  as  in  the  margin,  by  "  daughter 
of  owl."  In  Job  XXX.  29,  Is.  xxxiv.  13,  and  xliii.  20, 
the  margin  of  the  A.  V.  correctly  reads  "  ostriches.' 
Bochart  considers  that  balh  liaycCanah  denotes  the 
female  ostrich  only,  and  that  tachmds,  the  follow- 
ing word  in  the  Hebrew  text,  is  to  be  restricted  ta 
the  male  bird.  In  all  probability,  however,  thij 
latter  word  is  intended  to  signify  a  bird  of  another 
genus.  [Night-hawk.]  There  is  considerabh 
difference  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  etymolog) 
of  the  Hebrew  word  ya'andh.  Bochart  {Hieroz. 
ii.  811)  derives  it  from  a  root  *  meaning  "  to  cry 
out  "  (see  also  Maurer,  Cojnment.  in  V.  T.  ad  Thren. 
iv.  3) ;  and  this  is  the  interpretation  of  old  commen- 
tators generally,  Gesenius  {Thes.  s.  v.  Tl'2y'^)  re- 
fers the  word  to  a  root  which  signifies  "  to  be  greedy 
or  voracious;"*^  and  demurs  to  the  explanation 
given  by  Michaelis  (SuppL  ad  Lex.  Heb.  p.  1127), 
and  by  Rosenmiiller  {Not.  ad  Hieroz.  ii.  829,  and 
Schol.  ad  Lev.  xi.  16),  who  trace  the  Hebrew  word 
ya'anah  to  one  which  in  Arabic  denotes  "  hard  and 
sterile  land :  "  ^  bath  kaya'andh  accordingl}-  would 


gji£. » ,  terra  rfura  el  ateritis. 
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mean  "  daughter  of  the  desert."  Without  entering 
hito  the  merits  of  these  various  explanations,  it 
will  be  enough  to  mention  that  any  one  of  them  is 
well  suited  to  the  habits  of  the  ostrich.  This  bird, 
as  is  well  known,  will  swallow  almost  any  substance, 
pieces  of  iron,  large  stones,  etc.,  etc. ;  this  it  does 
probably  in  order  to  assist  the  triturating  action 
of  the  gizzard :  so  that  the  oriental  expression  of 
*'  daughter  of  voracity  "  is  eminently  characteristic 
of  the  ostrich."  With  regard  to  the  two  other 
derivations  of  the  Hebrew  word,  we  may  add  that 
the  cry  of  the  ostrich  is  said  sometimes  to  resemble 
the  lion,  so  that  the  Hottentots  of  S.  Al'rica  are 
deceived  by  it;  and  tnac  its  particular  haunts  are 
the  parched  and  desolate  tracts  of  sandy  deserts. 

The  loud  crying  of  the  ostrich  seems  to  be  re- 
ferred to  in  Mic.  i.  8:  "I  will  wail  and  howl  .  .  .  . 
1  will  make  a  mourning  as  the  ostriches  "'  (see  also 
Job  XXX.  29).  The  other  passages  where  irf /A  haya- 
^amh  occurs  point  to  the  desolate  places  which  are 
the  natural  habitat  of  these  birds. 

2.  Yd'en  i]^'')  occurs  only  in  the  plural  num- 
ber C^Jl/*^,  ye'emm  (LXX.  arpovdiou,  struthio), 
in  Lam.  iv.  3,  where  the  context  shows  that  the 
ostrich  is  intended :  "  The  daughter  of  my  people 
is  become  sruel  like  the  ostriches  in  the  wilderness." 
This  is  important,  as  showing  that  the  other  word 
(1),  which  is  merely  the  feminine  form  of  this  one, 
with  the  addition  of  bath,  "  daughter,"  clearly 
points  to  the  ostrich  as  its  correct  translation,  even 
if  all  the  old  versions  were  not  agreed  upon  the 
matter.     Por  remarks  on  Lam.  iv.  3,  see  below. 

3.  Edndn  ("jD'n).  The  plural  form  (l:^:]^"!, 
renanim  :  LXX.  T€pTr6fA.€Voi'-  struthii))  alone  oc- 
curs in  Job  xxxix.  13 ;  where,  however,  it  is  clear 
from  the  whole  passage  (13-18)  that  ostriches  are 
intended  by  the  word.  The  A  V.  renders  renanim 
by  "  peacocks,"  a  translation  which  has  not  found 
favor  with  commentators;  as  '<  peacocks,"  for  which 
there  is  a  different  Hebrew  name,''  were  probably 
not  known  to  the  people  of  Arabia  or  Syria  befon 
the  time  of  Solomon.  [Peacocks.]  The  "os- 
trich "  of  the  A.  V.  in  Job  xxxix.  13  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Hebrew  notseh,  "  feathers."  The 
Hebrew  renanim  appears  to  be  derived  from  the 
root  rdnanc  "  to  wail,"  or  to  "  utter  a  stridulous 
sound,"  in  allusion  to  this  bird's  nocturnal  cries. 
Gesenius  compares  the  Arabic  zimar,  "  a  female 
ostrich,"  from  the  root  znmar,  "to  sing." 

The  following  short  account  of  the  nidification  of 
the  ostrich  {Struthio  camelus)  will  perhaps  eluci- 
date those  passages  of  Scripture  which  ascribe 
cruelty  to  this  bird  in  neglecting  her  eggs  or  young. 
Ostriches  are  polygamous:  the  hens  lay  their  eggs 
promiscuously  in  one  nest,  which  is  merely  a  hole 
scratched  in  the  sand ;  the  eggs  are  then  covered 
over  to  the  depth  of  about  a  foot,  and  are,  in  the 
case  of  those  birds  which  are  found  within  the 
tropics,  generally  left  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
.lay  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  the  parent-birds  taking 
their  turns  at  incubation  during  the  night.  But 
in  those  countries  which  have  not  a  tropical  sun 
ostriches  frequently  incubate  during  the  day,  the 


a  Mr.  Tnstram,  who  has  paid  considerable  attention 
to  tlie  habits  of  the  ostrich,  has  kindly  read  over  this 
trticle  ;  he  says,  "  The  necessity  for  swallowing  stones, 
itc.,  may  be  understood  from  the  favorite  food  of  the 
^nie  ostriches  I  have  Been  being  the  date-stone,  the 
k*rd«iic  of  vegetable  substancae." 
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male  taking  his  turn  at  night,  and  ivatching  ovm 
the  eggs  with  great  care  and  affection,  as  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  jackals  and  other  of  the 
smaller  cnrnivwa  are  occasionally  found  dead  near 
the  nest,  having  been  killed  by  the  ostrich  in  de- 
fense of  the  eggs  or  young.  "  As  a  further  proof 
of  the  affection  of  the  ostrich  for  its  young  "  (we 
quote  from  Shaw's  Zoobyy,  xi.  426),  "it  is  related 
by  Thunberg  that  he  once  rode  past  a  place  where, 
a  female  was  sitting  on  her  nest,  when  the  bird 
sprang  up  and  pursued  him,  evidently  with  a  view 
to  prevent  his  noticing  her  eggs  or  young."  'i'hc 
habit  of  the  ostrich  leaving  its  eggs  to  be  matured 
by  the  sun's  heat  is  usually  appealed  to  in  order  to 
confirm  the  Scriptural  account,  "  she  leaveth  her 
eggs  to  the  earth;"  but,  as  has  been  remarked 
above,  this  is  probably  the  case  only  with  the  trop- 
ical birds:  the  ostriches  with  which  the  Jews  were 
acquainted  were,  it  is  likely,  birds  of  Syria,  Egypt, 
and  North  Africa ;  but,  even  if  they  were  acquainted 
with  the  habits  of  the  tropical  ostriches,  how  can  it 
be  said  that  "  she  forgetteth  that  the  foot  may 
crush "  the  eggs,  when  they  are  covered  a  foot 
deep  or  more   in  8and?'=f     We  believe  the   true 
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explanation  of  this  passage  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  ostrich  deposits  some  of  her  eggs  not 
in  the  nest,  but  around  it ;  these  lie  about  on  the 
surface  of  the  sand,  to  all  appearance  forsaken; 
they  are,  however,  desi<rned  for  the  nourishment  of 
the  young  birds,  according  to  Levaillant  and  Bon 
jainville  (Cuvier,  An.  King,  by  Griffiths  and  oth- 
ers, viii.  432).  Are  not  these  the  eggs  "  that  the 
foot  may  crush,"  and  may  not  hence  be  traced 
the  cruelty  which  Scripture  attributes  to  the  os 
trich  ?  We  have  had  occasion  to  remark  in  a  formei 
article  [Ant],  that  the  language  of  Scripture  is 
adapted  to  the  opinions  commonly  held  by  the 
people  of  the  East :  for  how  otherwise  can  we  ex- 
plain, for  instance,  the  passages  which  ascribe  to 


d  See  Tristram  (lbis,l\.  74) ;  "  Two  Arabs  began  tc 
dig  with  their  hands,  and  presently  brought  up  font 
fine  fresh  epigs  from  the  deptii  of  about  a  foot 
the  warm  g'jJuL" 
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the  hare  or  to  the  coney  the  hal)it  of  chewing  the 
cudV  And  this  remark  will  hold  good  in  the 
passage  of  Job  which  speaks  of  the  ostrich  being 
without  understanding.  It  is  a  general  belief 
amongst  the  Arabs  that  the  ostrich  is  a  very  stupid 
bird :  indeed  they  have  a  proverb,  "  Stupid  as  an 
ostrich;  "  and  Bochart  {llieroz.  ii.  865)  has  given 
us  five  points  on  which  this  bird  is  supposed  to  de- 
serve its  character.  They  may  be  briefly  stated 
thus:  (1)  Because  it  will  swallow  iron,  stones, 
etc.;  (2)  Because  when  it  is  hunted  it  thrusts  its 
head  into  a  bush  and  imagines  the  hunter  does  not 
see  it; «  (3)  Because  it  allows  itself  to  be  deceived 
and  captured  in  the  manner  described  by  Strabo 
(xvi.  772,  ed.  Kramer);  (4)  Because  it  neglects 
ita  eggs;''  (5)  Because  it  has  a  small  head  and 
few  bi-ains.  Such  is  the  opinion  the  Arabs  have 
expressed  with  regard  to  the  ostrich ;  a  bird,  how- 
ever, which  by  no  means  deserves  such  a  character, 
as  travellers  have  frequently  testified.  "  So  wary 
is  the  bird,"  says  Mr.  Tristram  {Ibis,  ii.  73),  "and 
so  open  are  the  vast  plains  over  which  it  roams, 
that  no  ambuscades  or  artifices  can  be  employed, 
and  the  vulgar  resource  of  dogged  perseverance  is 
the  only  mode  of  pursuit." 

Ur.  Shaw  {Travels,  ii.  345)  relates  as  an  in- 
stance of  want  of  sagacity  in  the  ostrich,  that  he 
"  saw  one  swallow  several  leaden  bullets,  scorching 
hot  from  the  mould."  We  may  add  that  not  un- 
frequently  the  stones  and  other  substances  which 
ostriches  swallow  prove  fatal  to  them.  In  this  one 
respect,  perhaps,  tbere  is  some  foundation  for  the 
character  of  stupidity  attributed  to  them. 

The  ostrich  was  forbidden  to  be  used  as  food  by 
the  Levitical  law,  but  the  African  Arabs,  says  Mr. 
Tristram,  eat  its  flesh,  which  is  good  and  sweet. 
Ostrich's  brains  were  among  the  dainties  that  were 
placed  on  the  supper-tables  of  the  ancient  Romans. 
The  fat  of  the  ostrich  is  sometimes  used  in  med- 
icine for  the  cure  of  palsy  and  rheumatism  (Pococke, 
Travels,  i.  209).  Burckhardt  {Syria,  Append,  p. 
664)  says  that  ostriches  breed  in  the  Dhahy.  They 
are  found,  and  seem  formerly  to  have  been  more 
abundant  than  now,  in  Arabia. 

The  ostrich  is  the  largest  of  all  known  birds,  and 
perhaps  the  swiftest  of  all  cursorial  animals.  The 
capture  of  an  ostrich  is  often  made  at  the  sacrifice 
of  the  lives  of  two  horses  {Ibis,  ii.  73).  Its 
strength  is  enormous.  The  wings  are  useless  for 
flight,  but  when  the  bird  is  pursued  they  are 
extended  and  act  as  sails  before  the  wind.  The 
ostrich's  feathers  so  much  prized  are  the  long  white 
plumes  of  the  wings.  The  best  come  to  us  from 
Barbary  and  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  The  ostrich 
belongs  to  the  family  Struthionidce,  order  Cursores. 

W.  II. 

*  OTHER,  in  the  A.  V.  Josh.  viii.  22;  2  Chr. 
xxxii.  22;  Job  xxiv.  24;  Phil.  ii.  3,  iv.  3,  is  used 
in  the  plural,  for  "others."  In  Luke  xxiii.  32  the 
unfortunate  rendering  of  the  A.  V.,  "  two  other 
malefactors,"  has  been  amended  in  some  modern 
editions  by  inserting  a  comma  after  "  other."  The 
Greek  is  erepoi  5vo,  KaKovpyoi,  "  two  others,  mal- 
efactors." A, 

OTH'NI  02 n^  [pvoh.  lion  of  Jehovah]: 
Oeyi;  [Vat.  root.';]  Alex.  roOvt:   Othni).     Son 
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of  Shemaiah,  the  first-born  of  Obed-edom,  one  of 
the  "  able  men  for  strength  for  the  service  "  of  the 
Tabernacle  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  7). 
The  name  is  said  by  Geseuius  to  be  derived  from 
an  obsolete  word,  '  Olhen,  "  a  lion." 

OTH'NIEL  (bS'^ipr,  lim  of  God,  cf.  Othni, 
IChr.  xxvi.  7:  To6ovii\K'.  Olhoniel,  [Ootkoniel]), 
son  of  Kenaz,  and  younger  brother  of  Caleb  (Josh. 
XV.  17;  Judg.  i.  13,  iii.  9,  11;  1  Chr.  iv.  13,  xxvii. 
15).  But  these  passages  all  leave  it  doubtful 
whether  Kenaz  was  his  father,  or,  as  is  more  prob- 
able, the  more  remote  ancestor  and  head  of  the 
tribe,  whose  descendants  were  called  Kenezites 
(Num.  xxxii.  12,  &c.),  or  sons  of  Kenaz.  If 
Jephunneh  was  Caleb's  father,  then  probably  he 
was  father  of  Othniel  also.  [Caleb.]  The  first 
mention  of  Othniel  is  on  occasion  of  the  taking 
of  Kirjath-Sepher,  or  Debir,  as  it  was  afterwards 
called.  Debir  was  included  in  the  mountainous 
territory  near  Hebron,  within  the  border  of  Judah, 
assigned  to  Caleb  the  Kenezite  (Josh.  xiv.  12-15); 
and  in  order  to  stimulate  the  valor  of  the  assail- 
ants, Caleb  promised  to  give  his  daughter  Achsah 
to  whosoever  should  assault  and  take  the  city. 
Othniel  won  the  prize,  and  received  with  his  wife 
in  addition  to  her  previous  dowry  the  upper  and 
nether  springs  in  the  immediate  neighborhood. 
These  springs  are  identified  by  Van  de  Velde,  after 
Stewart,  with  a  spring  which  rises  on  the  summit 
of  a  hill  on  the  north  of  Wady  Dilbeh  (2  hours 
S.  W.  from  Hebron ),  and  is  brought  down  by  an 
aqueduct  to  the  foot  of  the  hill.  (For  other  views 
see  Debir.)  The  next  mention  of  Othniel  is  in 
Judg.  iii.  9,  where  he  appears  as  the  first  judge  of 
Israel  after  the  death  of  Joshua,  and  their  deliverer 
from  their  first  servitude.  In  consequence  of  their 
intermarriages  with  the  Canaanites,  and  their  fre- 
quent idolatries,  the  Israelites  had  been  given  into 
the  hand  of  Chushan-Rishathaim,  king  of  Meso- 
potamia, for  eight  years.  From  this  oppressive 
servitude  they  were  delivered  by  Othniel.  "  The 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  came  upon  him,  and  he  judged 
Israel,  and  went  out  to  war:  and  the  Lord  deliv- 
ered Chushan-Rishathaim,  king  of  Mesopotamia, 
into  his  hand;  and  his  hand  prevailed  against 
Chushan-Rishathaim.  And  the  land  had  rest  forty 
years.     And  Othniel  the  son  of  Kenaz  died." 

This  with  his  genealogy  (1  Chr.  iv.  13,  14;, 
which  assigns  him  a  son,  Hathath,  whose  posterity, 
according  to  Judith  vi.  15,  continued  till  the  time 
of  Holofernes.  is  all  that  we  know  of  Othniel. 
But  two  questions  of  some  interest  arise  concern- 
ing him,  the  one  his  exact  relationship  to  Caleb; 
the  other  the  time  and  duration  of  his  judgeship. 

(1.)  As  regards  his  relationship  to  Caleb,  the 
doubt  arises  from  the  uncertainty  whether  the 
words  in  Judg.  iii.  9,  "  Othniel  the  son  of  Kenaz, 
Caleb's  younger  brother,"  indicate  that  Othniel 
himself,  or  that  Kenaz  was  the  brother  of  Caleb 
The  most  natural  rendering,  according  to  the  canou 
of  R.  Moses  ben  Nachnian,  on  Num.  x.  29,  that  in 
constructions  of  this  kind  such  designations  belong 
to  the  principal  person  in  the  preceding  sentence, 
makes  Othniel  to  be  Caleb's  brother.  And  this  is 
favored  by  the  probability  that  Kenaz  was  not 
Othniel's  father,  but  the  father  and  head  of  the 
tribe,  as  we  learn  that  Kenaz  was,  from  the  desig- 


a  This  is  an  old  conceit ;  see  Pliny  (x.  1),  and  the 
remark  of  Diodorus  Siculus  (ii.  50)  tbereon. 
*  Ostriches  are  very  shy  birds,  and  will,  if  tlieir  nest 
143 


is   discovered,   frequently  forsake   the   eggs.     Sarw'f 
this  is  a  mark  rather  of  sagacity  than  stupidity 
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nation  of  (Jaleb  as  "the  Kenezite,"  or  "son  of 
Kenaz."  Jerome  also  so  translates  it,  '« Othniel 
filius  Cenez,  frater  Caleb  junior; "  and  so  did  the 
LXX.  originally,  because  even  in  those  copies  which 
now  have  d5eA<^oD,  they  still  retain  vturepov  in 
the  ace.  case.  Nor  is  the  objection,  which  influ- 
ences most  of  the  Jewish  commentators  to  under- 
stand that  Kenaz  was  Caleb's  brother,  and  Othniel 
his  nephew,  of  any  weight.  For  the  marriage  of 
an  uncle  with  his  niece  is  not  expressly  prohibited 
by  the  I^vitical  law  (Lev.  xviii.  12,  xx.  19);  and 
even  if  it  had  been,  Caleb  and  Othniel  as  men  of 
foreign  extraction  would  have  been  less  amenable 
to  it,  and  more  likely  to  follow  the  custom  of  their 
own  tribe.  On  the  other  hand  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  the  canon  above  quoted  does  not 
hold  universally.  Even  in  the  very  passage  (Num. 
X.  29)  on  which  the  canon  is  adduced,  it  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful  whether  the  designation  "  the 
Midianite,  Moses'  father-in-law,"  does  not  apply 
to  Reuel,  rather  than  to  Hobab,  seeing  that  Reuel, 
and  not  Hobab,  was  father  to  Moses'  wife  (Ex.  ii. 
18).  In  Jer.  xxxii.  7,  in  the  phrase  "  Hanameel 
the  son  of  Shalluni  thine  uncle,"  the  words  "  thine 
uncle"  certainly  belong  to  Shallum,  not  to  Ha- 
nameel, as  appears  from  vv.  8,  9.  And  in  2  Chr. 
XXXV.  3,  4;  Neh.  xiii.  28,  the  designations  "  King 
of  Israel,"  and  "high-priest,"  belong  respectively 
to  David,  and  to  Eliashib.  The  chronological 
difficulties  as  to  Othniel's  judgeship  would  also  be 
mitigated  considerably  if  he  were  nephew  and  not 
brother  to  Caleb,  as  in  this  case  he  might  well  be 
25,  whereas  in  the  other  he  could  not  be  under  40 
years  of  age,  at  the  time  of  his  marriage  with 
Achsah.  Still  the  evidence,  candidly  weighed,  pre- 
ponderates strongly  in  favor  of  the  opinion  that 
Othniel  was  Caleb's  brother. 

(2.)  And  this  leads  to  the  second  question  sug- 
gested above,  namely,  the  time  of  Othniel's  judge- 
ship. Supposing  Caleb  to  be  about  the  same  age 
as  Joshua,  as  Num.  xiii.  6,  8;  Josh.  xiv.  10,  sug- 
gest, we  should  have  to  reckon  about  25  years  from 
Othniel's  marriage  with  Achsah  till  the  death  of 
Joshua  at  the  age  of  110  years  (85  -f-  25  =  110). 
And  if  we  take  Africanus's  allowance  of  30  years 
for  the  elders  after  Joshua,  in  whose  lifetime  "  the 
people  served  the  Lord"  (Judg.  ii.  7),  and  then 
allow  8  years  for  Chushan-Kishathaim's  dominion, 
and  40  years  of  rest  under  Othniel's  judgeship, 
and  suppose  Othniel  to  have  been  40  years  old  at 
his  marriage,  we  obtain  (40  -j-  25  -f-  30  -}-  8  -j- 
40  =)  143  years  as  Othniel's  age  at  his  death. 
This  we  are  quite  sure  cannot  be  right.  Nor  does 
any  escape  from  the  difficulty  very  readily  offer 
itself.  It  is  in  fact  a  part  of  that  larger  chrono- 
logical difficulty  which  affects  the  whole  interval 
between  the  exodus  and  the  building  of  Solomon's 
Temple,  where  the  dates  and  formal  notes  of  time 
indicate  a  period  more  than  twice  as  long  as  that 
derived  from  the  genealogies  and  other  ordinary 
calculations  from  the  length  of  human  life,  and 
general  historical  probability.  In  the  case  before 
us  one  would  guess  an  interval  of  not  more  than 
25  years  between  Othniel's  marriage  and  his  victory 
over  Chushan-Rishathaim. 

In  endeavoring  to  bring  these  conflicting  state- 
ments into  harmon-y,  the  first  thing  that  occurs  to 
one  is,  that  if  Joshua  lived  to  the  age  of  110  years, 
t.  e.  full  30  years  after  the  entrance  into  Canaan, 
inpposing  him  to  have  been  40  when  he  went  as  a 
upy,  he  must  have  outlived  all  the  elder  men  of 
tbe  generation  which  took  possession  of  Canaan, 
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and  that  10  or  12  years  more  must  have  seen  tbe 
last  of  the  survivors.  Then  again,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  suppose  that  Othniel  lived  through  the 
whole  80  years  of  rest,  nor  is  it  possible  to  avoid 
suspecting  that  these  long  periods  of  40  and  80 
years  are  due  to  some  influences  which  have  dis- 
turbed the  true  computation  of  time.  If  these 
dates  are  discarded,  and  we  judge  only  by  ordi- 
nary probabilities,  we  shall  suppose  Othniel  to  have 
survived  Joshua  not  more  than  20,  or  at  the  out- 
side, 30  3'ears.  Nor,  however  unsatisfactory  thia 
may  be,  does  it  seem  possible,  with  only  our  pi€sent 
materials,  to  arrive  at  any  more  definite  result. 
It  must  suffice  to  know  the  difficulties  and  wait 
patiently  for  the  solution,  should  it  over  be  vouch- 
safed to  us.  A.  C.  H. 

OTHONI'AS  {'OOovias:  Zochias).  A  cor- 
ruption of  the  name  Mattaniah  in  Ezr.  x.  27  (1 
Esdr.  ix.  28). 

*  OUCHES  (Ex.  xxviii.  11, 13,  14,  25,  xxxix. 
6,  13,  16, 18)  denotes  the  bezeh  or  sockets  in  which 
precious  stones  are  set.  In  Old  English  it  was 
also  applied  to  the  jewels  themselves.  The  earlier 
form  of  the  word  is  nouches  or  nowches,  which 
occurs  in  Chaucer.  A. 

*  OUTROAD.  To  "make  outroades"  (1 
Mace.  XV.  41,  A.  V.  ed.  1611)  is  to  "make  excur- 
sions." In  some  modern  editions  nonsense  is  made 
of  the  passage  by  printing  it  "  make  out  roads." 

A. 

OVEN"  ("l^ari  :  Khlfiavos)-  The  eastern  oven 
is  of  two  kinds  —  fixed  and  portable.  The  former 
is  found  only  in  towns,  where  regular  bakers  are 
employed  (Hcs.  vii.  4).  The  latter  is  adapted  to 
the  nomad  state,  and  is  the  article  generally  in- 
tended by  the  Hebrew  term  iannur.  It  consists 
of  a  large  jar  made  of  clay,  about  three  feet  high, 
and  widening  towards  the  bottom,  with  a  hole  for 
the  extraction  of  the  ashes  (Niebuhr,  Descr.  de 
I' Arab.  p.  46].  Occasionally,  however,  it  is  not 
an  actual  jar,  but  an  erection  of  clay  in  the  form 
of  a  jar,  built  on  the  floor  of  the  house  (Wellsted, 
Travels,  i.  350).  Each  household  possessed  such 
an  article  (Ex.  viii.  3);  and  it  was  only  in  times 
of  extreme  dearth  that  the  same  oven  sufficed  for 
several  families  (I^v.  xxvi.  26).  It  was  heated 
with  dry  twigs  and  grass  (Matt.  vi.  30);  and  the 
loaves  were  placed  both  inside  and  outside  of  it. 
It  was  also  used  for  roasting  meat  (Mishna,  Taan. 
3,  §  8).  The  heat  of  the  oven  furnished  Hebrew 
writers  with  an  image  of  rapid  and  violent  de- 
struction (Ps.  xxi.  9;  Hos.  vii.  7;  Mai.  iv.  1). 

W.  L.  B. 


Egyptian  Oven. 

•  OVERPASS  (A.  V.  Jer.  v.  28  ^  Eccluf.  lif 
14)  is  "  to  pass  by,"  "  neglect."  A. 


OVERRUN 

♦  OVERRUN  (A.  V.  2  Sam.  xviii.  23)  means 
to  "outran."  A. 

•  OVERSEERS,  as  a  ministerial  title,  Acts 
DC.  28.     [Bishop.]  H. 

*  OWE,  in  Lev.  xiv.  35;  Acts  xxi.  11  (A.  V. 
ed.  1611),  is  used  in  the  sense  of  "  to  own,"  which 
has  been  substituted  for  it  in  modern  editions. 

A. 
OWL,  the  representative  in  the  A.  V.  of  the 
Hebrew   words    baih   hayd'andh,   yanskuph,   cos, 
kippdz,  and  lilUh. 

1.  Bath   hayn'andh     (HJ^^n'ria).        [Os- 

1  KICK.] 

2.  YansMph,  or  yanshoph  (^^2??!,  H'l^?!  : 
l^ty,  7Aot;|:«  ibis),  occurs  in  Lev.  xi.  17;  Deut. 
xiv.  16,  as  the  name  of  some  unclean  bird,  and  in 
Is.  xxxiv.  11,  in  the  description  of  desolate  Edom, 
•'the  yanshoph  and  the  raven  shall  dwell  in  it." 
The  A.  V.  translates  ynnshiiph  by  "owl,"  or  "great 
owl."  The  Chaldee  and  Syriac  are  in  favor  of 
some  kind  of  owl;  and  perhaps  the  etymology  of 
the  word  points  to  a  nocturnal  bird.  Bochart  is 
satisfied  that  an  "  owl "  is  meant,  and  supposes 
the  bird  is  so  called  from  the  Hebrew  for  "twilight" 
{Hieroz.  iii.  29).  For  other  conjectures  see  Bochart 
(Hieroz.  iii.  24-29).  The  LXX.  and  Vulg.  read 
ifiis  (ibis),  t.  e.  the  Jbis  religiosa,  the  sacred  bird 
of  Egypt.  Col.  H.  Smith  suggests  that  the  night 
heron  (Arclea  nycticorax,  Lin.)  is  perhaps  intended, 
and  objects  to  the  ibis  on  the  ground  that  so  rare 
a  bird,  and  one  totally  unknown  in  Palestine,  could 
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Ibia  religiosa. 

not  be  the  yanshtiph  of  the  Pentateuch ;  there  is, 
however,  no  occasion  to  suppose  that  the  yanshvph 
iFas  ever  seen  in  Palestine;  the  Levitical  law  was 
given  soon  after  the  Israelites  left  Egypt,  and  it  is 
Mily  natural  to  suppose  that  several  of  the  unclean 
'mimals  were  Egyptian;  some  might  never  have 
oeen  seen  or  henrd  of  in  Palestine:  the  ynnsliuph 
6  mentioned  as  a  bird  of  Edom  (Is.  I.  c),  and  the 
ibis  might  have  formerly  been  seen  there ;  the  old 
Greek  and  I>atin  writers  are  in  error  when  they 
state  that  this  bird  never  leaves  Egypt:  Cuvier 
lays  it  is  found  throughout  the  extent  of  Africa, 


a  It  is  important  to  observe,  in  refereno*  to  the 
UXX.  renderings  of  the  Hebrew  names  of  the  diSerent 
birds,  etc.   that  the  verses  of  Deut.  xiv.  at* 


and  latterly  Dr.  Heuglin  met  with  it  on  the  ooaat 
of  Abyssinia  {List  o/*  Birds  collected  in  the  Red 
Sea ;  "  Ibis,"  i.  347).  The  Coptic  version  renderi 
yanshvph  by  "  Hippen,"  from  which  it  is  believed 
the  Greek  and  Latin  word  ibis  is  derived  (see 
Jablonski's  Opusc.  i.  93,  ed.  te  Water).  On  the 
whole  the  evidence  is  inconclusive,  though  it  is  in 
favor  of  the  Ibis  religiosa,  and  probably  the  other 
Egyptian  species  {Ibis  falcineUus)  may  be  included 
under  the  term.  See  on  the  subject  of  the  Ibis 
of  the  ancients,  Savigny's  Ilistoire  naturelle  et 
mythologiqne  de  V Ibis  (Paris,  ISC',  8vo);  and 
Cuvier's  Memoire  sur  fibis  des  Ana-sns  J^gyptiena 
{Ann.  Mus.  iv.  116). 

3.  Cos  (D'13  :  pvKriKSpa^,  ipudi6s'.  bubo, 
herodius,  vyclicorax),  the  name  of  an  unclean  bird 
(Lev.  xi.  17;  Deut.  xiv.  16);  it  occurs  again  in 
Ps.  cii.  6.  There  is  good  reason  for  believing  that 
the  A.  V.  is  correct  in  its  rendering  of  "owl"  or 
"  little  owl."  Most  of  the  old  versions  and  para- 
phrases are  in  favor  of  some  species  of  "  owl  "  as 
the  proper  translation  of  c6s ;  Bochart  is  inclined 
to  think  that  we  should  understand  the  pelican 
{Hieroz.  iii.  17),  the  Hebrew  cos  meaning  a  "cup," 
or  "  pouch;  "  the  pelican  being  so  called  from  its 
membranous  bill-pouch.  He  compares  the  Latin 
iruo,  "a  pelican,"  from  trim,  "a  scoop"  or 
"ladle."  But  the  ancient  versions  are  againH 
this  theory,  and  there  does  not  seem  to  be  much 
doubt  that  kaath  is  the  Hebrew  name  for  the  pel- 
ican. The  passage  in  Ps.  cii.  6,  "  I  am  like  a  pel- 
ican  of  the  wilderness,  I  am  like  a  cos  of  ruined 
places,"  points  decidedly  to  some  kind  of  owl.  Mi- 
chaelis,  who  has  devoted  great  attention  to  the 
elucidation  of  this  word,  has  aptly  compared  one 
of  the  Arabic  nanies  for  the  owl,  um  elcharab 
("  mother  of  ruins"),  in  reference  to  the  expression 


Otus  asccUaphus. 

in  the  psalm  just  quoted  (comp.  Suppl  ad  Lex. 
Heb.  p.  1236,  and  Rosenmiiller,  Not.  ad  Hieroz. 
1.  c).  Thus  the  context  of  the  passage  in  the 
Psalm  where  the  Hebrew  word  occurs,  as  well  as 
the  authority  of  the  old  versions,  goes  far  to  prove 
that  an  oiol  is  intended  by  it.     The  wKTiKSpa^  oi 


some  of  them  evidently  transposed  (see  Micha«lis 
Supp.  i.  1240,  and  note) :  the  order  as  given  in  Ler.  xi 
is,  therefore,  to  be  taken  u  the  standard 
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the  LXX.  is  no  doubt  a  general  term  to  denote  the 
different  species  of  horned  owl  known  in  l^Igypt  and 
Palestine;  for  Aristotle  (//.  An.  viii.  14,  §  (i)  tells 
us  that  vvKTiK6pa^  is  identical  with  2>tos,  evi- 
dently,  from  his  description,  one  of  the  horned 
owls,  perhaps  either  the  Otus  vulynris,  or  the  0. 
brachyotos.  The  owl  we  figure  is  the  Otus  ascala- 
o/itM,  the  Egyptian  and  Asiatic  representative  of 
our  great  horned  owl  (Bubo  maximus).  Mr.  Tris- 
fcranj  says  it  swarms  among  the  ruins  of  Thebes, 
and  that  he  has  been  informed  it  is  also  very  abun- 
dant at  Petra  and  Baalbec ;  it  is  the  great  owl  of 
r11  eastern  ruins,  and  may  well  therefore  be  the 
'» c6t  of  ruined  places." 

4.  Kippoz  (T"1Q)7  t  4x^vos'-  mc/ws)  occurs  only 
in  Is.  xxxiv.  15:  "There  {i.  e.  in  Edom)  the  kip- 
poz shall  make  her  nest,  and  lay  and  hatch  and 
gather  under  her  shadow."  It  is  a  hopeless  affair 
to  attempt  to  identify  the  animal  denoted  by  this 
word ;  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  give  "  hedgehog," 
reading  no  doubt  kijj])dd  instead  of  kippi'iz,  which 
variation  six  Hebrew  MSS.  exhibit  (Michaelis, 
Supp.  p.  2199).  Various  conjectures  have  been 
mada  with  respect  to  the  bird  which  ought  to  rep- 
resent the  Hebrew  word,  most  of  which,  however, 
may  be  passed  over  as  unworthy  of  consideration. 
We  cannot  think  with  Bochart  (IJieroz.  iii.  194, 
&c.)  that  a  darting  serpent  is  intended  (the  uKoy- 
Tias  of  Nicander  and  ^lian,  and  the  Jnculus  of 
Lucan),  for  the  whole  context  (Is.  xxxiv.  16)  seems 
to  point  to  some  bird,aud  it  is  certainly  stretching 
the  words  very  far  to  apply  them  to  any  kind  of 
serpent.  Bochart's  argument  rests  entirely  on  the 
fact  that  the  cognate  Arabic,  kipphaz,  is  used  by 
Avicenna  to  denote  some  darting  tree-serpent ;  but 
this  theory,  although  supported  by  Gesenius,  Fiirst, 
Rosenmiiller,  and  other  high  authorities,  must  be 
rejected  as  entirely  at  variance  with  the  plain  and 
literal  meaning  of  the  prophet's  words;  though 
incubation  by  reptiles  was  denied  by  Cuvier,  and 
does  not  obtain  amongst  the  various  orders  and 
femilies  of  this  class  as  a  general  rule,  yet  some 
few  excepted  instances  are  on  record,  but  "  the 
gathering  under  the  shadow  "  clearly  must  be  un- 
derstood of  the  act  of  a  bird  fostering  her  young 
under  her  wings;  the  kippoz,  moreover,  is  men- 
tioned in  the  same  verse  with  "vultures  "  (kites), 
80  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  bird  is 
intended. 


Scops  cddrovan. 

Deodati,  according  to  Bochart,  conjectures  the 
'Scops  owl,"  being  led  apparently  to  this  interpre- 
WUion  on  somewhat  strained  etymological  grounds. 


OWL 

See  on  this  subject  Bochart,  Jlieroz,  iil.  197;  voA 

for  the  supposed  connection  of  (tkcL^^i  with  (TKdnrrtt^ 
see  iElian,  Nat.  Anim.  xv.  28;  Tliny,  x.  49;  Eu- 
stathius,  on  Odys.  v.  06 ;  and  Jacobs'  annotations 
to  iElian,  /.  c.  We  are  content  to  believe  that 
kijypoz  may  denote  some  species  of  owl,  and  to  re- 
tain  the  reading  of  the  A.  V.  till  other  evidence  be 
forthcoming.  The  wood-cut  represents  the  Athene 
meridionrtiis,  the  commonest  owl  in  Palestine. 
Mount  Olivet  is  one  of  its  favorite  resorts  (Jbis,  i. 
26).  Another  common  species  of  owl  is  the  Scop$ 
zorcn  ;  it  is  often  to  be  seen  inhabiting  the  moequi 
of  Omar  at  Jerusalem  (see  Tristram,  in  /6m,  L 
26). 


Athene  meridionatis. 

5.  Lilith  (n^'v'^y  :  ovoKeyravpoi;  Aq.  AtXfC, 
Symm.  Xauia:  lamia).  The  A.  "V.  renders  this 
word  by  "  screech-owl "  in  the  text  of  Is.  xxxiv. 
14,  and  by  "  night-monster"  in  the  margin.  The 
liliih  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  desola- 
tion that  w.as  to  mark  Edom.  According  to  the 
Rabbins  the  lilith  was  a  nocturnal  spectre  in  the 
form  of  a  beautiful  woman  that  carried  off  children 
at  night  and  destroyed  them  (see  Bochart,  Bieroz. 

iii.  829 ;  Gesenius,  Thes.  s.  v.  H'^b'^b  ;  Buxtorf, 
Lex.  Chald.  et  Talm.  p.  1140).  With  the  lilith 
may  be  compared  the  ghule  of  the  Arabian  fables. 
The  old  versions  support  the  opinion  of  Bochart 
that  a  spectre  is  intended.  As  to  tho  ovoKevTav 
poi  of  the  LXX.,  and  the  la7nia  of  the  Vulgate 
translations  of  Isaiah,  see  the  Ilieroz.  iii.  832,  and 
Gesenius  (Jesaia,  i.  915-920).  Michaelis  (SjpjA. 
p.  1443)  observes  on  this  word,  "  in  the  poetical  de- 
scription of  desolation  we  borrow  images  even  from 
fables."  If,  however,  some  animal  be  denoted  by 
the  Hebrew  term,  the  screech-owl  {strix  flainvien) 
may  well  be  supposed  to  represent  it,  for  this  bird 
is  found  in  the  Bible  lands  (see  Ibis,  i.  26,  46),  and 
is,  as  is  well  known,  a  frequent  inhabiter  of  ruined 
places.  The  statement  of  Irby  and  Mangles  rela- 
tive to  Petra  illustrates  the  passage  in  Isaiah  under 
consideration :  "  The  screaming  of  eagles,  hawks, 
and  owls,  which  were  soaring  above  our  heads  in 
considerable  numbers,  seemingly  annoyed  at  anj 
one  approaching  their  lonely  habitation,  added 
much  to  the  singularity  of  the  scene."  (See  alss 
Stephens,  Jncid.  of  Trav.  ii.  76.)  W,  n 


ox 

ox  Cni:  hlox),  ail  ancestor  of  Judith  (Jud. 
riu.  1).  B.  F.  W. 

OX,  the  representative  in  the  A.  V.  of  several 
Hebrew  words,  the  most  important  of  which  have 
been  already  noticed.     [Bull;  Bullock.] 

We  propose  in  this  article  to  give  a  general  re- 
view of  what  relates  to  the  ox  tribe  {Bovidce),  so 
E»r  as  the  subject  has  a  Biblical  interest.  It  will  be 
convenient  to  consider  (1)  the  ox  in  an  economic 
point  of  view,  and  (2)  its  natural  history. 

1.  There  was  no  animal  in  the  rural  economy 
of  the  Israelites,  or  indeed  in  that  of  the  ancient 
Orientals  generally,  that  was  held  in  higher  esteem 
than  the  ox;  and  deservedly  so,  for  the  ox  was  the 
animal  ujwn  whose  patient  labors  depended  all  the 
ordinal y  operations  of  farming.  Ploughing  with 
horses  was  a  thing  never  thought  of  in  those  days 
Asses,  indeed,  were  used  for  this  purpose  [Ass]  ; 
but  it  was  the  ox  upon  whom  devolved  for  the 
most  part  this  important  service.  The  preeminent 
value  of  the  ox  to  "  a  nation  of  husbandmen  like 
the  Israelites,"  to  use  an  expression  of  Micbaelis  in 
his  article  on  this  subject,  will  be  at  once  evident 
from  the  Scriptural  account  of  the  various  uses  to 
which  it  was  applied.  Oxen  were  used  for  plough- 
ing (Deut.  xxii.  10;  1  Sam.  xiv.  14;  IK.  xix.  19; 
Job  i.  14;  Am.  vi.  12,  &c.);  for  treading  out  corn 
(Deut.  XXV.  4;  Hos.  x.  11;  Mic.  iv.  13;  1  Cor. 
ix.  9;  1  Tim.  v.  18)  [Agkiculture]  ;  for  draugiit 
purposes,  when  they  were  generally  yoked  in  pairs 
(Num.  vii.  3;  1  Sam.  vi.  7;  2  Sam.  vi.  G);  as 
beasts  of  burden  (1  Chr.  xii.  40);  their  flesh  was 
eaten  (Deut.  xiv.  4;  1  K.  i.  9,  iv.  23  xix.  21;  Is. 
xxii.  13;  Prov.  xv.  17;  Neh.  v.  18);  they  were 
used  in  the  sacrifices  [Sackifices]  ;  they  supplied 
milk,  butter,  etc.  (Deut.  xxxii.  14;  Is.  vii.  22;  2 
Sam.  xvii.  23)  [Buttek;  Milk]. 

Connected  with  the  importance  of  oxen  in  the 
rural  economy  of  the  .lews  is  the  strict  code  of 
laws  which  wag  mercifully  enacted  by  God  for  their 
protection  and  preservation.  The  ox  that  threshed 
the  com  was  by  no  means  to  be  muzzled ;  he  was 
to  enjoy  rest  on  the  Sabbath  as  well  as  his  master 
(Ex.  xxiii.  12;  Deut.  v.  14);  nor  was  this  only,  as 
Michaelis  has  observed,  on  the  people's  account, 
because  beasts  can  perform  no  work  without  man's 
assistance,  but  it  was  fi)r  the  good  of  the  beasts 
"  that  thine  ox  and  thine  ass  may  rest." 

The  law  which  prohibited  the  slaughter  of  any 
clean  animal,  excepting  as  "  an  offering  unto  the 
Lord  before  the  tabernacle,"  during  the  time  that 
the  Israelites  abode  in  the  wilderness  (f^ev.  xvii. 
1-6),  although  expressly  designed  to  keep  the  peo- 
\\&  from  idolatry,  no  doubt  contributed  to  the 
preservation  of  their  oxen  and  sheep,  which  they 
were  not  allowed  to  kill  excepting  in  public.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  during  the  forty  jears' 
wanderings  oxen  and  sheep  were  rarely  used  as 
food,  whence  it  was  flesh  that  they  so  often  lusted 
after.    (See  Michaelis,  Laws  of  Moses,  art.  169. ) 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  whether  the  ancient 
Hebrews  were  in  the  habit  of  castrating  their  ani- 
mals or  not.  The  passage  in  Lev.  xx.a.  24  may  be 
read  two  ways,  either  as  the  A.  V.  renders  it,  or 
ihus,  '•  Ye  shall  not  offer  to  the  Lord  tha.*  which  is 
praised,"  etc.,  "  neither  shall  ye  make  it  so  in  your 
and.''  Le  Clerc  believed  that  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  have  used  an  uncastrated  ox  for  agri- 
cultural purposes  on  account  of  the  danger.  INIicha- 
tis,  on  the  other  hand,  who  cites  the  express  testi- 
aonj  of  Josephus  {Ant.  iv.  8,  §  40),  argues  that 
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castration  was  wholly  forbidden,  and  refers  to  tb* 
authority  of  Niebuhr  {Descr.  de  /'.4j'rt6.,  p.  81), 
who  mentions  the  fact  that  Europeans  use  stallion* 
for  cavalry  purposes.  In  the  East,  it  is  well  known 
horses  are  as  a  rule  not  castrated.  Michaelis  ob- 
serves (art.  168),  with  truth,  that  where  peoplt 
are  accustomed  to  the  management  of  uncastrated 
animals,  it  is  far  from  being  so  dangerous  as  w« 
from  our  experience  are  apt  to  imagine. 

It  seems  clear  from  Prov.  xv.  17,  and  1  K.  iv.  23, 
that  cattle  were  sometimes  stall-fed  [Food],  though 
as  a  general  rule  it  is  probable  that  they  fed  in  the 
plains  or  on  the  hills  of  Palestine.  That  the  Egyp- 
tians stall-fed  oxen  is  evident  from  the  representtv- 
tions  on  the  monuments  (see  Wilkinson's  Anc. 
Eyupt.  i.  27,  ii.  49,  etl.  1854).  The  cattle  that 
grazed  at  large  iu  the  open  country  would  no 
doubt  often  become  fierce  and  wild,  for  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  in  primitive  times  the  lion  and 
other  wild  beasts  of  prey  roamed  about  Palestine. 
Hence,  no  doubt,  the  laws  with  regard  to  "  gorw 
in.r,"  and  the  expression  of  "  being  wont  to  push 
with  h  s  horns  "  in  time  past  (Ex.  xxi.  28,  &c.); 
hence  the  force  of  the  Psalmist's  complaint  of  his 
enemies,  "Many  bulls  have  compassed  me,  the 
mighty  ones  of  Bashan  have  beset  me  round " 
(Ps-  xxii.  13).  The  habit  of  surrounding  objects 
which  excite  their  suspicion  is  very  characteristic 
of  half-wild  cattle.  See  Mr.  CuUey's  observations 
on  the  Chillingham  wild  cattle,  in  Bell's  British 
Quadntpeds  (p.  424). 

2.  The  monuments  of  Egypt  exhibit  repre- 
sentations of  a  long-horned  breed  of  oxen,  a  short- 
horned,  a  polled,  and  what  appears  to  be  a  variety 
of  the  zebu  {Bos  Indicus,  Lin.).  Some  have  iden- 
tified this  latter  with  the  Bos  Dante  (the  Bos  ele~ 
g  ins  el  parvus  Africanus  of  Belon).  The  Abys- 
sinian breed  is  depicted  on  the  monuments  at 
Thebes  (see  Anc.  Eyypi.  i.  385),  drawing  a  plaus- 
truin  or  car.  [Cakt.]  These  cattle  are  "white 
and  black  in  clouds,  low  in  the  legs,  with  the  homa 
hanging  loose,  forming  small  horny  hooks  nearly 
of  equal  thickness  to  the  point,  turning  freely  either 
way,  and  hangin*;  against  the  cheeks  "  (see  Hamil- 
ton Smith  in  (Jrifiith's  Anirn.  King.  iv.  425).  The 
drawings  on  IC^yptian  monuments  shew  that  the 
cattle  of  ancient  I'^gypt  were  fine  handsome  animals: 
doubtless  these  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  the 
cattle  of  Palestine  in  ancient  times.  "  The  cattle 
of  Egypt,"  says  Col.  H.  Smith  (Kitto's  Cyc.  art. 
"  Ox"),  a  high  authority  on  the  Raminanlia,  "  con- 
tinued to  be  remarkable  for  beauty  for  some  ages 
after  the  Moslem  conquest,  for  AbdoUatiph  the 
historian  extols  their  bulk  and  proportions,  and  in 
particular  mentions  the  Alchisiah  breed  for  the 
.abundance  of  the  milk  it  furnished,  and  for  the 
beauty  of  its  curved  horns."  (See  figures  of  Egyp- 
tian cattle  under  Agricultuue.)  There  are  now 
fine  cattle  in  Egypt;  but  the  Palestine  cattle  appear 
to  have  deteriorated,  in  size  at  least,  since  Biblical 
times.  "Herds  of  cattle,"  says  Schubert  {Orien- 
tal Christian  Spectator,  April,  1853),  "  are  seldom 
to  be  seen ;  the  bullock  of  the  neighborhood  of  Je- 
rusalem is  small  and  insignificant;  beef  and  veal 
are  but  rare  dainties.  Yet  the  bullock  thrives 
better,  and  is  more  frequently  seen,  in  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Jordan,  also  on  Mount  Tabor  and 
near  Nazareth,  but  particularly  east  of  the  Jordan 
on  the  road  from  Jacob's  bridge  to  Damascus." 
See  also  Thomson  (Lntul  and  Book,  p.  322),  who 
observes  (p.  335)  that  danger  from  being  gored  has 
not  ceased  "  among  the  half-wild  droves  that  range 
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*Ttr  the  luxuriant  pastures  in  certain  parts  of  the 
oountry." 

The  buffalo  (^Bubalus  buffalm)  is  not  uncom- 
mon in  Palestine;  the  Arabs  call  xijamiii,  Robin- 
son {Bibl.  Jies.  iii.  306)  notices  buttaloes  "around 
the  lake  eUHulth  as  being  mingled  with  the  neat 
cattle,  and  applied  in  general  to  the  same  uses. 
They  are  a  shy,  ill-lf)oking,  ill-tempered  animal." 
These  animals  love  to  wallow  and  lie  for  hours  in 
water  or  mud,  with  barely  the  nostrils  above  the 
surface.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  domestic  buf- 
falo was  known  to  the  ancient  people  of  Syria, 
Egypt,  etc. ;  the  animal  under  consideration  is  the 
l/hainsa,  or  tame  buffalo  of  India;  and  although 
now  common  in  the  West,  Col.  11.  Smith  is  of 
opinion  that  it  was  not  known  in  the  Bible  lands 
till  after  the  Arabian  conquest  of  Persia  (a.  d. 
651).  Kobinson's  remark,  therefore,  that  the  buf- 
falo doubtless  existed  anciently  in  Palestine  in  a 
wild  state,  must  be  received  with  caution.  [See 
further  remarks  on  this  subject  under  Unicohn.] 

The  A.  V.  gives  "  wild  ox "  in  Deut.  xiv.  5, 
and  "  wild  bull  "  in  Is.  li.  20,  as  the  representatives 
of  the  Hebrew  word  ted  or  to. 

Ted  or  id'  OW;^,  S"*^n  :  6pv^,  aevrXiov '",  Aq., 
Symm.,  and  Theod.,  opv^'-  oryx).  Among  the 
beasts  that  were  to  be  eaten  mention  is  made  of 
the  ted  (Deut.  /.  c);  again,  in  Isaiah,  "they  lie  at 
the  head  of  all  the  streets  like  a.  to  in  the  nets." 
The  most  important  ancient  versions  point  to  the 
oryx  ( Oryx  leucoryx)  as  the  animal  denoted  by  the 
Hebrew  words.  Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
another  Hebrew  name  {y a chmur)  seems  to  stand  for 
this  animal,''  we  should  have  no  hesitation  in  re- 
ferring the  ted  to  the  antelope  above  named.  Col. 
H.  Smith  suggests  that  the  antelope  he  calls  the 
Nubian  Oryx  ( Oj-yx  iao),  may  be  the  animal  in- 
tended ;  this,  however,  is  probably  only  a  variety  of 
the  other.  Oedmann  (  Vei-m.  Savun.  p.  iv.  23) 
thinks  the  Bubule  {Alcephalus  bubalh)  may  be  the 
to;  this  is  the  Bekker-el-wash  of  N.  Africa  men- 
tioned by  Shaw  ( Trav.  i.  310,  8vo  ed.).  The  point 
must  be  left  undetermined.     See  Fallow  Dekk. 

W.  H. 

*  The  grain  used  for  fodder  in  the  East  (see 
above)  is  principally  barley;  only  the  poorest  of  the 
people  eat  this  grain,  and  they  only  when  wheat 
fails  them.  Oats  are  not  cultivated  in  the  East  for 
fodder.  There  is  a  wild  species  of  arena  which 
grows  extensively  as  a  weed  in  Syria,  and  is  often 
plucked  up  with  the  Hordeum  bulbosum  and  other 
Grnminece,  and  fed  as  green  fodder  to  the  cattle, 
but  it  is  never  sown,  and  never  threshed  out.  Its 
grain  is  small  and  lean,  and  would  not  be  profitable 
fts  a  crop.      This  species  is  called  by  the  Arabs 

o  -- 
^^yAjjM  {shaphoon).     Barley   is   the   universal 

fodder  of  the  Orientals.  It  is  given  mixed  with  the 
fine-cut  straw  of  its  own  stalk  from  the  threshing- 
floors,  also  with  the  straw  of  wheat.     This  latter 


is  called  ^^%-0  {libn).      Barley   is  not   used   in 

(he  Ea«t  for  distilling  purposes,  as  far  as  I  know. 
I  never  saw  native  whiskey.     The  Arabic  name  for 


»•  As  to  this  word,  see  Schleusner,  Lex.  in  LXX. 
I.  ▼. 

b  Yachmti,r,  in  the  vernacular  Arabic  of  N.  AMca, 
%  one  of  the  names  for  the  oryx. 
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barley  wAJLm  {Mhalr)  is  from  the  same  root  m 


the  Hebrew,  and  undoubtedly  refers  to  the  long 
hair-like  beards  of  the  ripe  ears.  G.  E.  P. 

OX-GOAD.     [Goad.] 

O'ZEM  (D^W,t.  e.  Otsem  [atrenffth, potver]) 
The  name  of  two  persons  of  the  tribe  of  Judah. 

1-  (['Aercifi;  Vat.] Alex.  Ao-oyit:  Asmn.)  The  sixth 
son  of  Jesse,  the  next  eldest  above  David  (1  Chr. 
ii.  15).  His  name  is  not  again  mentioned  in  the 
Bible,  nor  do  the  Jewish  traditions  appear  to  coii- 
tain  anything  concerning  him. 

2.  CAadv;"  Alex.  Aao/x'.  Asom.)  Son  of  Je- 
rahmeel,  a  chief  man  in  the  great  family  of  Uezron 
(1  Chr.  ii.  25).  G. 

OZFAS  CoC'as;  [Vat.  Sin.  OCeias,  and  so 
Alex.  vi.  15,  21,  viii.  28,  35,  xv.  4:J  Ozias).  1. 
The  son  of  Micha  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  one  of 
the  "  governors  "  of  Bethulia,  in  the  history  of 
Judith  (Jud.  vi.  15  [16,  21],  vii.  23  [30],  viii. 
10,  28,  35  [xv.  4]).  B.  F.  W. 

2.  [Vat.  O^eioj;  Alex.  E^ios.]  Uzzi,  one  of 
the  ancestors  of  Ezra  (2  Esdr.  i.  2) ;  also  called 
Savias  (1  Esdr.  viii.  2). 

3.  [Lachm.  Tisch.  Treg.  'O^efoi-]  UzziAH, 
King  of  Judah  (Matt.  i.  8,  9). 

O'ZIEL  CoCi-n\;  [Vat.  Sin.  Alex.  oCciv^'} 
Ozias),  an  ancestor  of  Judith  (Jud.  viii.  1).  The 
name  occurs  frequently  in  O.  T.  under  the  form 
UzziEL.  B.  F.  W. 

OZ'NI  ("^3^^  [having  ears,  attentive']:  'A^evl' 
[Vat.  A^cvei;]  Alex.  ACaivi'-  Ozni).  One  of  the 
sons  of  Gad  (Num.  xxvi.  16),  called  Ezbon  in 
Gen.  xlvi.  16,  and  founder  of  the  family  of  the 

OZ'NITES  ("D^S  [as  above] :  8^/ios  b  'ACeW 
[Vat.  -vei] ;  Alex.  S-  o  A^aivi '  familia  Oznitarum\ 
Num.  xxvi.  16. 

OZO'RA  i'ECopd:  [Aid.  'oCoopd]).  "Thesona 
of  Machnadebai,"  in  Ezr.  x.  40,  is  corrupted  into 
"  the  sons  of  Ozora  "  (1  Esdr.  ix.  34). 


PA'ARAI  [3  syl.]  C':}'^^  [^erh.  Jehovah  re- 
veals, Fiirst:  Alex.]  4>apoei;  [Comp.  ♦oooat:] 
Pharal).  In  the  list  of  2  Sam.  xxiii.  35,  "  Paaiai 
the  Arbite"  is  one  of  David's  mighty  men.  In  1 
Chr.  xi.  37,  he  is  called  "  Naarai  the  son  of 
Ezbai,"  and  this  in  Kennicott's  opinion  is  the  true 
reading  {Diss.  p.  209-2 U).  The  Vat.  MS.  [R.)m.] 
omits  the  first  letter  of  the  name,  and  readu  the 
other  three  with  the  following  word,  thus,  ovpai' 
oepx>-  [Vat-  "X^']-  The  Peshito-Syriac  has  "  Gari 
of  Arub,"  which  makes  it  probable  that  "  Naarai  '* 
is  the  true  reading,  and  that  the  Syriac  translators 

mistook  3  for  H. 

PAT) AN  (155  [acre,  feld]:  Nfffoirorainia 
TTJs  Supfos:  Mesopotamia).  Padan-Aram  (Gen. 
xlviii.  7). 


c  The  word  following  this —  rT^HS  —  A.  T.  Ahl 
jah,  Vulg.  Achia,  is  in   the  LXX.  lendered  aitXt^ht 
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PA1>AN-A'RAM  (D"jW'n?  [see  below] : 
.7  MeffoiroTaixia  Si/ptos,  Gen.  xxv.  20,  xxviii.  6,  7, 
Kxiii.  18;  ^  M.  Gen.  xxviii,  2,  5,  xxxi.  18;  M.  ttjs 
2vp.  Gen.  ixxv.  9, 26,  xlvi.  15 ;  Alex,  rj  M.  Gen.  xxv. 
20,  xxviii.  5,  7,  xxxi.  18  •  t;  M.  2,up-  Gen.  xxviii.  2, 
xxxiii.  18:  Mesopntamin,  Gen.  xxv.  20,  xxxi.  18; 
M.  Syriae,  Gen.  xxviii.  2,  5,  6,  xxxiii.  18,  xxxv.  9, 
26,  xlvi.  15;  Syria^  Gen.  xxvi.  15).  By  this  name, 
more  properly  Padditn-Avam,  wkich  signifies  "  the 
table-land  of  Aram  "  according  to  Fiirst  and  Ge- 
BCuius,  the  Hebrews  designated  the  tract  of  country 
which  they  otherwise  called  Aram-naharaim, 
"  Aram  of  the  two  rivers,"  the  Greek  Mesopotamia 
(Gen.  xxiv.  10),  and  "  tlie  field  (A.  V.  'country') 
of  Anim  "  (Hos.  xii.  12).  The  term  was  perhaps 
more  especially  applied  to  that  portion  which  bor- 
dered on  the  Euphrates,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
mountainous  districts  in  the  N.  and  N.  E.  of  Mes- 
opotamia, liashi's  note  on  Gen.  xxv.  20  is  curious: 
^  Because  there  were  two  Arams,  Aram-naharaim 
aid  Aram  Zobah,  he  (the  writer)  calls  it  Paddan- 
Ai-am :   the  expression  '  yoke  of  oxen '  is  in  the 

Targums  ]"'"nin  1"!^,  paddan  idrin ;  and  some 
interpret  Paddan-Aram  as  '  field  of  Aram,'  because 
in  the  language  of  the  Ishmaelites  they  call  a  field 

^paddan''  (Ai  ^jljo).  In  Syr.  l^*->^, 
jndono,  is  used  for  a  "  plain  "  or  "  field ;  "  and  both 
this  and  the  Arabic  word  are  probably  from  the 

root  Jo,  fadda,  "  to  plough,"  which  seems  akin 
to  Jid-  in  Jidit,  from  fiiidere.  If  this  etymology  be 
true  Paddan-Aram  is  the  arable  land  of  Syria; 
"  either  an  upland  vale  in  the  hills,  or  a  fertile  dis- 
trict immediately  at  their  feet  "  (Stanley,  S.  <f  P. 
p.  129,  note).  Paddan,  the  ploughed  land,  would 
thus  correspond  with  the  Lat.  arvum,  and  is  analo- 
gous to  Eng.  Jield,  the  Jelled  land,  from  which  the 
trees  have  been  cleared. 

Padan-Aram  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
sarly  history  of  the  Hebrews.  The  family  of  their 
founder  had  settled  there,  and  were  long  looked 
upon  as  the  aristocracy  of  the  race,  with  whom 
alone  the  legitimate  descendants  of  Abraham  might 
intermarry,  and  thus  preserve  the  purity  of  their 
blood.  Thither  Abraham  sent  his  foithful  steward 
(Gen.  xxiv.  10),  after  the  news  had  reached  him  in 
his  southern  home  at  Beer-sheba  that  children  had 
been  born  to  his  brother  Nahor.  From  this  family 
alone,  the  offspring  of  Nahor  and  Milcah,  Abra- 
ham's brother  and  niece,  could  a  wife  be  sought  for 
Isaac,  the  heir  of  promise  (Gen.  xxv.  20),  and  Jacob 
the  inheritor  of  his  blessing  (Gen.  xxviii.). 

It  is  elsewhere  called  Padax  simply  (Gen. 
slviii.  7).  W.  A.  W. 

*  PADDLE  is  used  in  Deut.  xxiii.  13  (A.  V.) 
in  the  sense  of  a  "small  spade"  or  "shovel." 
The  term  is  still  applied  in  p.'ovincial  English  to 
an  instrument  of  this  kind  (atso  called  paddle- 
siriff),  used  by  ploughmen  for  freeing  the  share  from 
earth.  "  Thou  shalt  have  a  jyaddle  upon  thy 
weapon,'^  in  the  passage  above  referred  to,  would 
«e  better  translated,  "Thou  shalt  have  a  small 
lovel  among  thy  implements'^  {ein  Schavjlein  bet 
*€iner  GerdthschaJ't,  Bunsen).  A. 


PAHATH-MOAB 
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o  The  resemblance  between  Laadah  (n^^7, 
I  Chr.  It.  21),  one  of  the  sons  of  Shelab,  and  Laddan 
.T^V  i)»  **^  ancestor  of  Joshua  (1  Chr.  vii.  26),  may 


PARDON  (PIQ  [deliverance]:  *aS<iw! 
Phadon).  The  ancestor  of  a  family  of  Nethinim 
who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  44;  Neh 
vii.  47).     He  is  called  Phaleas  in  1  Esdr.  v.  29. 

PAG'IEL  (bS^r^Q  [God  allots]:  ^ayt-fiK 
Alex.  *a7aj?}\,  [and  so  Vat.  i.  13,  ii.  27:]  Phe^ 
gid).  The  son  of  Ocran,  and  chief  of  the  tribe  o» 
Asher  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  (Num.  i.  13,  ii 
27,  vii.  72,  77,  x.  26). 

PA'HATH-MO'AB  (^S'ltt  HnQ :  *«ifl 
[Vat.  also  *oAay3,  4»aa5,  *aaj8  (so  FA.  Neh.  iii. 
11,  where  Kom.  ^actr)]  Mwci/S:  Phahatii-Moab, 
"  governor  of  Moab  "').  Head  of  one  of  the  chief 
houses  of  the  tribe  of  .ludah.  Of  the  individual 
or  the  occasion  of  his  receiving  so  singular  a  name, 
nothing  is  known  certainly,  either  as  to  the  time 
when  he  lived,  or  the  particular  fiimily  to  which  he 
belonged.  But  as  we  read  in  1  Chr.  iv.  22,  of  a 
family  of  Shilonites,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  who  in 
very  early  times  "had  dominion  in  Moab,"  it  may 
be  conjectured  that  this  was  the  origin  of  the  name. 
It  is  perhaps  a  slight  corroboration  of  this  conjec- 
ture that  as  we  find  in  Ezr.  ii.  6,  that  the  sons  of 
Pahath-Moab  had  among  their  number  "  children 
of  Joab,"  so  also  in  1  Chr.  iv.  we  find  these  fami- 
lies who  had  dominion  in  Moab  very  much  mixed 
with  the  sons  of  Caleb,  among  whom,  in  1  Chr.  ii. 
54,  iv.  14,  we  find  the  house  of  Joab.«  It  may 
further  be  conjectured  that  this  dominion  of  the 
sons  of  Shelah  in  Moab,  had  some  connection  with 
the  migration  of  Elimelech  and  his  sons  into  the 
country  of  Moab,  as  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Ruth ; 
nor  should   the   close  resemblance  of  the   names 

mS^   (Ophrah),  1  Chr.   iv.   14,   and  nQI^? 
T  :  T    '^    ^         "  '  1   :  T 

(Orpah),  Ruth  i.  4,  be  overlooked.  Jerome,  in- 
deed, following  doubtless  his  Hebrew  master,  gives 
a  mystical  interpretation  to  the  names  in  1  Chr. 
iv.  22,  and  translates  the  strangt  word  Jashubi- 
lehem,  "they  retunied  to  Leem "  (Bethlehem). 
And  the  author  of  Quoest.  Ikb.  in  Lib.  Paraleip. 
(printed  in  Jerome's  works;  follows  up  this  open- 
ing, and  makes  Jokim  (qui  stare  fecit  solem)  to 
mean  Eliakim,  and  the  men  of  Chozeba  (viri 
mendacii),  Joash  and  Saraph  {securus  et  incendens"^. 
to   mean  Mahlon  and   Chiiion,  who   took  wive? 

(^752)  in  Moab,  and  returned  (i.  e.  Ruth  and 
Naomi  did)  to  the  plentiful  bread  of  Bethlehem 
(house  of  bread) ;  interpretations  which  are  so  far 
worth  noticing,  as  they  point  to  ancient  traditions 
connecting  the  migration  of  Elimelech  and  his  sons 
with  the  Jewish  dominion  in  Moab  mentioned  in 
1  Chr.  iv.  22.^  However,  as  regards  the  name 
Pahath-Moab,  this  early  and  obscure  connection 
of  the  families  of  Shelah  the  son  of  Judah  with 
Moab  seems  to  supply  a  not  improbable  origin  for 
the  name  itself,  and  to  throw  some  glimmering 
upon  the  association  of  the  children  of  Joshua  and 
Joab  with  the  sons  of  Pahath-Moab.  That  this 
family  was  of  high  rank  in  the  tribe  of  Judah  we 
learn  from  their  appearing  fourth  in  order  in  the 
two  lists,  Ezr.  ii.  6;  Neh.  vii.  11,  and  from  their 
chief  having  signed  second,  among  the  lay  princes, 
in  Neh.  x.  14.  It  was  also  the  most  numerous 
(2818)  of  all  the  families   specified,   except  the 


be  noted  in  connection  with  the  mention  of  Jeehna, 
Ezr.  ij   6. 

b  1  »am.  zxii.  3,  may  also  be  noticed  in  thb  con 
nection. 
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Bei\janiitc  house  of  Scnaah  (Neh.  vii.  38).  The 
aame  of  the  chief  of  the  liouse  of  I'ahath-Moab,  in 
Nehemiah'g  time,  was  llashuh;  and,  in  exact  ac- 
eordance  with  the  r)unibers  of  his  family,  we  find 
him  repairing:  two  portions  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem 
(Neh.  iii.  H,  23).  It  may  also  be  noticed  as 
ilightly  confirming  the  view  of  Pahath-Moab  being 
a  Shilonite  family,  that  whereas  in  1  Chr.  ix.  5-7, 
Neh.  xi.  5-7,  we  find  the  Benjamite  families  in 
close  juxtaposition  with  the  Shilonites,  bo  in  the 
building  of  the  wall,  where  each  family  built  the 
portion  over  against  their  own  habitation,  we  find 
lienjamin  and  llashub  the  Pahath-Moabite  coupled 
together  (Neh.  iii.  23).  The  only  other  notices  of 
the  family  are  found  in  Ezr.  viii.  4,  where  200  of 
it3  males  are  said  to  have  accompanied  Elihoenai, 
the  son  of  Zerahiah,  when  he  came  up  with  Ezra 
from  Babylon;  and  in  Ezr.  x.  30,  where  eight  of 
the  sons  of  Pahath-Moab  are  named  as  having 
taken  strange  wives  in  the  time  of  Ezra's  govern- 
ment. A.  C.  H. 

»  PA'I  OVB  :  4>oy(ip:  Phau\  1  Chr.  i.  50,  a 
town  of  Idumaea.     [Pau.]  A. 

PAINT  (as  a  cosmetic).  The  use  of  cosmetic 
dyes  has  prevailed  in  all  ages  in  eastern  countries. 
We  have  abundant  evidence  of  the  practice  of  paint- 
ing the  eyes  both  in  ancient  Egypt  (Wilkinson,  ii. 
342)  and  in  Assyria  (Layard's  Nineveh,  ii.  328); 
and  in  modern  times  no  usage  is  more  general.  It 
does  not  appear,  however,  to  have  been  by  any 
means  universal  among  the  Hebrews.  The  notices 
of  it  are  few;  and  in  each  instance  it  seems  to 
have  been  used  as  a  meretricious  art,  unworthy  of 
a  woman  of  high  character.  Thus  Jezebel  "  put 
her  eyes  in  painting  "  (2  K.  ix.  30,  margin);  Jere- 
miah says  of  the  harlot  city,  "  Though  thou  rent- 
est  thy  eyes  with  painting"  (Jer.  iv.  30);  and 
Ezekiel  again  makes  it  a  characteristic  of  a  harlot 
(Ez.  xxiii.  40;  comp.  Joseph.  B.  J.  iv.  9,  §  10).  The 
expressions  used  in  these  passages  are  worthy  of 
observation,  as  referring  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
process  was  effected.  It  is  thus  described  by  Chan- 
dler ( Travels,  ii.  140) :  "A  girl,  closing  one  of  her 


"Bye  ornamented  with  Kohl,  as  represented  in  ancient 
paintings."     (Lane,  p,  87,  new  ed.) 

•yes,  took  the  two  lashes  between  the  forefinger 
and  thumb  of  the  left  hand,  pulled  them  forward, 
and  then  thrusting  in  at  the  external  corner  a 
jodkin  which  had  been  immersed  in  the  soot,  and 
extracting  it  again,  the  particles  before  adhering 
io  it  remained  within,  and  were  presently  ranged 
round  the  organ."  The  eyes  were  thus  literally 
■'  put  in  paint,"  and  were  "  rent  "  open  in  the  pro- 
•ess.  A  broad  line  was  also  drawn  round  the  eye, 
as  represented  in  the  accompanying  cut.  The  eflFect 
was  an  apparent  enlargement  of  the  eye ;  and  the 
expression  in  Jer.  iv.  30  has  been  by  some  under- 
stood in  this  sense  (Ges.  Thes.  p.  1239),  which 
is  without  doubt  admissible,  and  would  harmonize 

« bns. 

6  The  Hebrew  verb  has  even  been  introduced  into 
the  Spanish  versloa :  *'  Alcoholaste  tuos  ojoa  "  (Ges. 
Vua.  p.  676). 
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with  the  observations  of  other  writeis  (Juv.  ii.  94, 
«« obliqua  prwlucU  acu;"  Plin.  Ji'p.  vi.  2).  The 
term  used  for  the  ap])Iication  of  thedyewaa/tac/do/,** 
"to  smear;"  and  Kabbinical  writers  described  the 
paint  itself  under  a  cognate  term  (Mishn.  Shabb. 
8,  §  3).  These  words  still  survive  in  kohl,'>  the 
modern  oriental  name  for  the  powder  used.  [See 
note,  vol.  ii.  p.  1391  (Amer.  ed.).]  The  Bible  give* 
no  indication  of  the  substance  out  of  which  the 
dye  was  formed.  If  any  conclusion  were  deducible 
from  the  evident  affinity  between  tlie  Hebrew  2mk,<' 
the  Greek  ^G/coy,  and  the  Latin  Jucvs,  it  would 
be  to  the  effect  that  the  dye  was  of  a  vegetable 
kind.  Such  a  dye  is  at  the  present  day  produced 
from  the  henna  plant  {Lawsonia  iiiermis),  and  is 
extensively  applied  to  the  hands  and  the  hair  (Kus- 
sell's  Aleppo,  i.  109,  110).  But  the  old  vcrsiono 
(the  LXX.,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  etc.)  agree  in  pro- 
nouncing the  dye  to  have  been  produced  from  anti- 
mony, the  very  name  of  which  (arifit,  stibium) 
probably  owed  its  currency  in  the  ancient  world  to 
this  circumstance,  the  name  itself  and  the  applicar 
tion  of  the  substance  having  both  emanated  from 
Egypt. '^  Antimony  is  still  used  for  the  purpose  in 
Arabia  (Burckhardt's  Travels,!.  376),  and  in  Per- 
sia (Morier's  Second  Journey,  p.  61),  though  lead 
is  also  used  in  the  latter  country  (Russell,  i.  366): 
but  in  Egypt  the  kuhl  is  a  soot  produced  by  burn- 
ing either  a  kind  of  frankincense  or  the  shells  of 
almonds  (I^ne,  i.  61).  The  dye-stuff  was  moist- 
ened with  oil,  and  kept  in  a  small  jar,  which  we 
may  infer  to  have  been  m.ade  of  horn,  from  the 
proper  name,  Keren -happuch,  "horn  for  paint" 
(Job  xlii.  14).  The  probe  with 
which  it  was  applied  was  made 
either  of  wood,  silver,  or  ivory, 
and  had  a  blunted  point.  Both 
the  probe  and  the  jar  have 
frequently  been  discovered  in 
Egyptian  tombs  (Wilkinson, 
ii.  343).  In  addition  to  the 
passages  referring  to  eye-paint 
already  quoted  from  the  Bible, 
we  may  notice  probable  allu- 
Ancient  Vessel  and  sions  to  the  practice  in  Prov. 
Probe  for  Kohl.  vi.  25,  Ecclus.  xxvi.  9,  and  Is. 
iii.  16,  the  term  rendered 
"  wanton  "  in  the  last  passage  bearing  the  radical 
sense  of  painted.  The  contrast  between  the  black 
paint  and  the  white  of  the  eye  led  to  the  transfer 
of  the  term  puk  to  describe  the  variegated  stones 
used  in  the  string  courses  of  a  handsome  building 
(1  Chr.  xxix.  2;  A.  V.  "glistering  stones,"  lit. 
stones  of  eye-pfiini) ;  and  again  the  dark  cement  in 
which  marble  or  other  bright  stones  were  imbedded 
(Is.  liv.  11;  A.  V.  "I  will  lay  thy  stones  with 
fair  colors  ").  Whether  the  custom  of  staining  the 
hands  and  feet,  particularly  the  nails,  now  so  prev- 
alent in  the  East,  was  known  to  the  Hebrews,  ii 
doubtful.  The  plant,  henna,  which  is  used  for  that 
purpose,  was  certainly  known  (Cant.  i.  14;  A.  V. 
"camphire"),  and  the  expressions  in  Cant.  v.  14 
may  possibly  refer  to  the  custom.         W.  L.  B. 

PALACE.    There  are  few  tasks  more  difficult 
or  puzzling  than  the  attempt  to  restore  an  ancient 


d  This  mineral  was  imported  into  Egypt  for  tb« 
purpose.  One  of  the  pictures  at  Bent  Hassan  i-epr* 
sents  the  arrival  of  a  party  of  traders  in  stibium 
The  powder  made  from  antimony  has  been  always  sup 
posed  to  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  eyeeight  (Plii 
xxxUi.  84 ;  Russell,  i.  Ill ;  Lane,  i.  61) 
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building  of  which  we  possess  nothing  but  two  ver- 
bal descriptions,  and  these  difficulties  are  very  much 
enhanced  when  one  account  is  written  in  a  lan- 
guage like  Hebrew,  the  scientific  terms  in  which 
are,  from  our  ignorance,  capable  of  the  widest  lat- 
itude of  interpretation;  and  the  other,  though 
written  in  a  language  of  which  we  have  a  more 
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definite  knowledge,  was  composed  by  a  person  who 
never  could  have  seen  the  buildings  he  was  de- 
scribing. 

Notwithstanding  this,  the  palace  which  Solomon 
occupied  himself  in  erecting  during  the  thirteen 
years  after  he  had  finished  the  Temple  is  a  build- 
ing of  such  world-wide  notoriety,  that  it  cannot 


SCALE    Oyi    FEKT 

Fig.  1,    Diagram  Plan  of  Solomon's  Palace. 


be  without  interest  to  the  Biblical  student  that 
those  who  have  made  a  special  study  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  who  are  familiar  with  the  arrangements 
of  eastern  palaces,  should  submit  their  ideas  on 
the  subject;  and  it  is  also  important  that  our 
knowledge  on  this,  as  on  all  other  matters  con- 
nected with  the  Bible,  should  be  brought  down 
to  the  latest  date.  Almost  all  the  restorations  of 
this  celebrated  edifice  which  are  found  in  earlier 


editions  of  the  Bible  are  what  may  be  called  Vitra- 
vian,  namely,  based  on  the  principles  of  classical 
architecture  which  were  the  only  ones  known  to 
their  authors.  During  the  earlier  part  of  this  cen- 
tury attempts  were  made  to  introduce  the  princi- 
ples of  Egyptian  design  into  these  restorations,  but 
with  even  less  success.  The  Jews  hated  Egypt  and 
all  that  it  contained,  and  everything  they  did,  or 
even  thought,  was  antagonistic  to   the  arts   and 
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feelings  of  that  land  of  bondage.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  exhumation  of  tlio  palaces  of  Nineveh, 
and  the  more  careful  examination  of  those  at  I'er- 
sepolis,  have  thrown  a  flood  of  light  on  the  sub- 
ject. Many  expressions  which  before  were  entirely 
unintelligible  are  now  clear  and  easily  understood, 
and,  if  we  cannot  yet  explain  everything,  we  know 
at  least  where  to  look  for  analogies,  and  what  was 
the  character,  even  if  we  cannot  predicate  the  ex- 
act form,  of  the  buildings  in  question. 

The  site  of  the  Palace  of  Solomon  was  almost 
certainly  in  the  city  itself,  on  the  brow  opposite  to 
the  Temple,  and  overlooking  it  and  the  whole  city 
of  David."  It  is  impossil)le,  of  course,  to  be  at  all 
certain  what  was  either  the  form  or  the  exact  dis- 
position of  such  a  palace,  but,  as  M'e  have  the  di- 
mensions of  the  three  principal  buildings  given  in 
the  book  of  Kings,  and  confirmed  by  Josephus,  we 
may,  by  taking  these  as  a  scale,  ascertain  pretty 
nearly  that  the  building  covered  somewhere  about 
150,000  or  100,000  square  feet.  Less  would  not 
BuflBce  for  the  accommodation  specified,  and  more 
would  not  be  justified,  either  from  the  accounts  we 
have,  or  the  dimensions  of  the  city  in  which  it  was 
•ituated.  Whether  it  was  a  square  of  400  feet  each 
iray,  or  an  oblong  of  about  550  feet  by  300,  as 
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represented  in  the  annexed  diagram,  must  hlwajt 
be  more  or  less  a  matter  of  conjecture.  The  form 
here  adopted  seems  to  suit  better  not  only  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  site,  but  the  known  disposition  of  th« 
parts. 

The  principal  building  situated  within  the  Pal- 
ace  was,  as  in  all  eastern  palaces,  the  great  hall  of 
state  and  audience;  here  called  the  *'  House  of  the 
Forest  of  I^banon."  Its  dimensions  were  100 
cubits,  or  150  feet  long,  by  half  that,  or  75  feet,  in 
width.  According  to  the  Bible  (1  K.  vii.  2)  it 
had  "yb«r  rows  of  cedar  pillars  with  cedar  beams 
upon  the  pillars;"  but  it  is  added  in  the  next 
verse  that  "  it  was  covered  with  cedar  above  the 
beams  that  lay  on  45  pillars,  15  in  a  row.''  This 
would  be  easily  explicable  if  the  description  stopped 
there,  and  so  Josephus  took  it.  He  evidently  con- 
sidered the  hall,  as  he  afterwards  described  the 
Stoa  basilica  of  the  Temple,  as  consisting  of  four 
rows  of  columns,  three  standing  free,  but  the  fourth 
built  into  the  outer  wall  (Ant.  xi.  5) ;  and  his  ex- 
pression, that  the  ceiling  of  the  palace  hall  was  in 
the  Corinthian  manner  (Ant.  vii.  5,  §  2),  does  not 
mean  that  it  was  of  that  order,  which  was  not  then 
invented,  but  after  the  fashion  of  what  was  called 
in  his  day  a  Corinthian  cecus,  namely,  a  hall  with 
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Fig.  2.     Diagram  Sections  of  the  House  of  Cedars  of  Lebanon. 


ft  clere-story.  If  we,  like  Josephus,  are  contented 
with  these  indications,  the  section  of  the  hall  was 
certainly  as  shown  in  fig.  A.  But  the  Bible  goes 
on  to  say  (ver.  4)  that  "  there  were  windows  in 
three  rows,  and  light  was  against  light  in  three 
ranks,"  and  in  the  next  verse  it  repeats,  "  and 
light  was  against  light  in  three  ranks."  Josephus 
■jscapes  the  difficulty  by  saying  it  was  lighted  by 
'  dvpd!>ixa<ri  TpiyKxxpois,'"  or  by  windows  in  three 
aivisions,  which  might  be  taken  as  an  extremely 
probable  description  if  the  Bible  were  not  so  very 
«{«cific  regarding  it ;  and  we  must  therefore  adopt 
lome  such  arrangement  as  that  shown  in  figure  B. 
Though  other  arrangements  might  be  suggested, 
on  the  whole  it  appears  probable  that  this  is  the 
one  nearest  the  truth ;  as  it  admits  of  a  clere-story, 
lo  which  Josephus  evidently  refers,  and  shows  the 
three  rows  of  columns  which  the  Bible  description 
requires.  Besides  the  clere-story  there  was  proba- 
t>Iy  a  range  of  openings  under  the  cornice  of  the 
walls,  and  then  a  range  of  open  doorways,  which 
would  thus  make  the  three  openings  required  by 
the  Bible  description.  In  a  hotter  climate  the  first 
arrangement  (fig.  A)  would  be  the  more  probable; 
but  on  a  site  so  exposed  and  occasionally  so  cold 


a  *  This  allusion  to  "  the  city  of  David  "  is  based 
JD  the  author's  peculiar  theory,  which  is  set  forth  at 
•ns^h,  and  answered,  in  article  Jekcsalem.  Stanley 
wiai  equal  coafidence,  a  different  locality 


as  Jerusalem,  it  is  scarcely  likely  that  the  great 
hall  of  the  palace  was  permanently  open  even  on 
one  side. 

Another  difficulty  in  attempting  to  restore  this 
hall  arises  from  the  number  of  pillars  being  un- 
equal ("  15  in  a  row"),  and  if  we  adopt  the  last 
theory  (fig.  B),  we  have  a  row  of  columns  in  the 
centre  both  ways.  The  probability  is  that  it  was 
closed,  as  shown  in  the  plan,  by  a  wall  at  one  end, 
which  would  give  15  spaces  to  the  15  pillai-s,  and  so 
provide  a  central  space  in  the  longer  dimension 
of  the  hall  in  which  the  throne  might  have  been 
placed.  If  the  first  theory  be  adopted,  the  throne 
may  have  stood  either  at  the  end,  or  in  the  centre 
of  the  longer  side,  but,  judging  from  what  we  know 
of  the  arrangement  of  eastern  palaces,  we  may 
be  almost  certain  that  the  latter  is  the  ocrrect 
position. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  building  just  described 
is  the  hall  or  porch  of  judgment  (ver.  7),  which 
Josephus  distinctly  tells  us  {Ant.  vii,  5,  §  1)  was 
situated  opposite  to  the  centre  of  the  longer  side  ol 
the  great  hall:  an  indication  which  may  be  ad- 
mitted  with  less  hesitation,  as  such  a  position  is 
identical  with  that  of  a  similar  hall  at  I'ersepolis, 


from  the  above.  "  The  new  Palace  must  have  beeu 
apart  from  the  castle  of  David,  and  considerably  below 
the  level  of  the  Temple-mount."  (  History  of  the  Jew 
isk  Church,  U.  215.)  S.  W. 
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»('  with  the  probable  position  of  one  at  Khor- 
labad. 

Its  dimensions  were  60  cubits,  or  75  feet  square 
(J>osephus  says  30  in  one  direction  at  least),  and  its 
disposition  can  easily  be  understood  by  comparing 
the  descriptions  we  have  with  tlie  remains  of  the 
Assyrian  and  Persian  examples.  It  must  have  been 
supported  by  four  pillars  in  the  centre,  and  had 
three  entrances;  the  principal  opening  from  the 
street  and  facing  the  judgment-seat,  a  second  from 
the  court-yard  of  the  palace,  by  which  the  coun- 
cillors and  officers  of  state  might  come  in,  and  a 
third  from  the  palace,  reserved  for  the  king  and 
bis  household  as  shown  in  the  plan  (fig.  1,  N). 

The  third  edifice  is  merely  called  '*  the  Porch.'' 
Ita  dimensions  were  50  by  30  cubits,  or  75  feet  by 
45.  Josephus  does  not  describe  its  architecture; 
and  we  are  unable  to  understand  the  description 
contained  in  the  Bible,  owing  apparently  to  our 
ignorance  of  the  synonyms  of  the  Hebrew  archi- 
tectural terms.  Its  use,  however,  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  doubtful,  as  it  was  an  indispensable  ad- 
junct to  an  Eastern  palace.  It  was  the  ordinary 
place  of  business  of  the  palace,  and  the  reception- 
room  —  the  Guesten  Hall  —  where  the  king  re- 
ceived ordinary  visitors,  and  sat,  except  on  great 
state  occasions,  to  transact  the  business  of  the 
kingdom. 

Behind  this,  we  are  told,  was  the  inner  court, 
adorned  with  gardens  and  fountains,  and  sur- 
rounded by  cloisters  for  shade;  and  besides  this 
were  other  courts  for  the  residence  of  the  attend- 
ants and  guards,  and  in  Solomon's  case,  for  the 
three  hundred  women  of  his  harem:  all  of  which 
are  shown  in  the  plan  with  more  clearness  than  can 
be  conveyed  by  a  verbal  description. 

Apart  from  this  palace,  but  attached,  as  Jose- 
phus tells  us,  to  the  Hall  of  Judgment,  was  the 
palace  of  Pharaoh's  daughter  —  too  proud  and  im- 
portant a  personage  to  be  grouped  with  the  ladies 
of  the  harem,  and  requiring  a  residence  of  her  own. 

There  is  still  another  building  mentioned  by 
Josephus,  as  a  « tos  or  temple,  supported  by  mas- 
sive columns,  and  situated  opposite  the  Hall  of 
Judgment.  It  may  thus  have  been  outside,  in 
front  of  the  palace  in  the  city ;  but  more  probably 
was,  as  shown  in  tlie  plan,  in  the  centre  of  the 
great  court.  It  could  not  have  been  a  temple  in 
the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  as  the  Jews 
■  had  only  one  temple,  and  that  was  situated  on  the 
other  side  of  the  valley ;  but  it  may  have  been  an 
altar  covered  by  a  baldachino.  This  would  equally 
meet  the  exigencies  of  the  description  as  well  as  the 
probabilities  of  the  case;  and  so  it  has  been  repre- 
fcented  in  the  plan  (fig.  1). 

If  the  site  and  disposition  of  the  palace  were  as 
«,bove  indicated,  it  would  require  two  great  portals : 
one  leading  from  the  city  to  the  great  court,  shown 
B.t  M;  the  other  to  the  Temple  and  the  king's  gar- 
den, at  N.  This  last  was  probably  situated  where 
(he  stah^  then  were  which  led  up  to  the  City  of 
David,  and  where  the  bridge  afterwards  joined  the 
Vemple  to  the  city  and  palace. 

The  recent  discoveries  at  Nineveh  have  enabled 
J.5  to  understand  many  of  the  architectural  details 
if  this  palace,  which  before  they  were  made  were 
nearly  wholly  inexplicable.  We  are  told,  for  in 
stance,  that  the  walls  of  the  halls  of  the  palace 
were  wainscotted  with  three  tiers  of  stone,  appar- 
ently versi-colored  marbles,  hewn  and  polished,  and 
surmounted  by  a  fourth  course,  elaborately  carved 
irith  representations  of  leafage  and  flowers.    Above 
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this  the  walls  were  plastered  and  ornamented  witt 
colored  arabesques.  At  Nineveh  the  walls  were 
like  these,  wainscoted  to  a  height  of  about  eight 
feet,  but  with  alabaster,  a  peculiar  product  of  the 
country,  and  these  were  separated  from  the  painted 
space  above  by  an  architectural  band;  the  real 
difference  being  that  the  Assyrians  reveled  in 
sculptural  representations  of  men  and  animals,  aji 
we  now  know  from  the  sculptures  brought  home, 
as  well  as  from  the  passage  in  Ezekiel  (xxiii.  14) 
where  he  describes  "  men  pourtrayed  on  the  wall, 
the  images  of  the  Chaldeans  pourtrayed  with  ver- 
milion," etc.  These  modes  of  decoration  were  for- 
bidden to  the  Jews  by  the  second  commandment, 
given  to  them  in  consequence  of  their  residence  in 
Egypt  and  their  consequent  tendency  to  that  mul- 
tiform idolatry.  Some  difference  may  also  be  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  soft  alabaster,  though  admira- 
bly suited  to  bassi-relievi,  was  not  suited  for  sharp^ 
deeply-cut  foliage  sculpture,  like  that  described  by 
Josephus ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  hard  mate- 
rial used  by  the  Jews  might  induce  them  to  limit 
their  ornamentation  to  one  band  only.  It  is  prob- 
able, however,  that  a  considerable  amount  of  color 
was  used  in  the  decoration  of  these  palaces,  not 
oidy  from  the  constant  reference  to  gold  and  gild- 
ing in  Solomon's  buildings,  and  because  that  as 
a  color  could  hardly  be  used  alone,  but  also  from 
such  passages  as  the  following :  "  Build  me  a 
wide  house  and  large" — or  through-aired  — 
"chambers,  and  cutteth  out  windows;  and  it  is 
ceiled  with  cedar,  and  painted  with  vermilion " 
(.ler.  xxii.  14).  It  may  also  be  added,  that  in  the 
East  all  buildings,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  are 
adorned  with  color  internally,  generally  the  three 
primitive  colors  used  in  all  their  intensity,  but  so 
balanced  as  to  produce  the  most  harmonious  re- 
sults. 

Although  incidental  mention  is  made  of  other 
palaces  at  Jerusalem  and  elsewhere,  they  are  all 
of  subsequent  ages,  and  built  under  the  influence 
of  Roman  art,  and  therefore  not  so  interesting  to 
the  Bibhcal  student  as  this.  Besides,  none  of  them 
are  anywhere  so  described  as  to  enable  their  dis- 
position or  details  to  be  made  out  with  the  same 
degree  of  clearness,  and  no  instruction  would  be 
conveyed  by  merely  reiterating  the  rhetorical  flour- 
ishes in  which  Josephus  indulges  when  describing 
them ;  and  no  other  palace  is  described  in  the  Bible 
itself  so  as  to  render  its  elucidation  indispensable 
in  such  an  article  as  the  present.  J.  F. 

*  Palace  in  A.  V.,  singular  and  plural,  is  the 
rendering   of   several   words   of  diverse  meaning 

(nn'^a,  1  Chr.  xxix.  1  a/.;  ^D^H,  Ezr.  iv.  14 

a/.;  V'1^1^,  2  K.  xv.  25  al;  I'^T^'yi,  Am.  iv. 

3;  Tiyr^,  Ez.  XXV.  4  oL;  n*;?,  2  Chr.  ix.  11 

"'.;  n?^'  ^an.  xi.  45;  LXX.  oIkos,  l»  xxxii. 
14  al.;  Tr6\is,  Esth.  ii.  13  nl.;  yaJy,  Pe.  xlv.  15 
(il.;  ^apis,  Earn.  ii.  5  al;  a$ipd,  fiipd,  Neh.  i.  1, 
vii.  2;  0eij,€\ia  (pi-),  Jer.  vi.  5  al.;  x^pOi  Mic.  v. 
5  al.;  &uTpov,  1  K.  xvi.  18;  oA«s,  1  K.  xxi.  1; 
eTrav\is,  fHs.  Ixix.  25;  irvpy6fiapii,  Ps.  cxxii.  7; 
€7raA|is,  Cant.  viii.  9;  -y^,  Jer.  ix.  21;  &ij.<poBa 
(pi.),  Jer.  xvii.  27  al.;  'E(j)aSai/a>,  Dan.  xi.  45, 
"Pofiiid,  Am.  iv.  3;  fiacriKeiop,  Na.  ii.  6;  N.  T., 
awA.^  Matt.  xxvi.  58  al. ;  irpaiT^piou,  Phil.  i.  13).« 

«  *  On  «  Palace  »  in  Phil.  1.  13  (A.  V.),  see  Jxnxh 
MENT-SBAT  [Amef.  ed.],  and   Pa^roanni  at  the  end 
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It  often  designates  the  royal  residence  and  usually 
luggests  a  Ibrtregs,  or  battleniented  house  —  the 
citadel,  as  the  most  secure  place,  being  commonly 
In  eastern  towns  the  abode  of  the  ruler.  The  word 
occasionally  (as  in  Esth.  ix.  12)  includes  the  whole 
eity;  and  again  (as  in  1  K.  xvi.  18)  it,  is  restricted 
to  a  part  of  the  royal  apartments.  It  is  applied 
(as  in  1  Chr.  xxix.  1)  to  the  Temple  in  Jerusalem. 
By  "the  palace  which  appertained  to  the  house  " 
(Nah.  ii.  6)  is  probably  meant  the  tower  of  Anto- 
nia  adjacent  to  the  Temple. 

The  Palace  of  Solomon,  who  "  was  building  his 
own  house  thirteen  years  "  (1  K.  vii.  1),  of  which 
a  coiyectural  restoration  is  attempted  in  the  pre- 
ceding article,  must  have  stood  on  the  high  eastern 
hcow  of  Zion,  overlooking  the  Temple  and  the 
lower  city.  No  site  within  the  walls  could  have 
been  more  commanding,  and  the  immense  edifice, 
built  of  white  stone  and  cedar-wood,  must  have 
been  one  of  the  most  imposing.  The  Asmonean 
princes,  according  to  Josephus,  whose  descriptions 
of  the  city  have  been  mainly  confirmed,  erected  a 
palace  on  the  same  site,  adjoining  the  great  bridge 
which  spanned  the  Tyropceon.  It  was  also  occu- 
pied as  a  royal  residence  by  the  Herodian  family, 
and  was  enlarged  bj  king  Agrippa.  Magnificent 
private  residences  were  probably  embraced  in  the 
allusions  found  in  the  Psalms  and  the  Prophets  to 
the  palaces  of  Zion.  The  massive  foundations 
which  have  been  uncovered,  as  the  subterranean 
parts  of  the  modern  city  have  been  explored,  con- 
vey an  impressive  idea  of  the  architectui*al  solidity 
and  grandeur  of  ancient  Jerusalem.  S.  W 

PA'LAL  (bbs  [ajudffe]:  4>a\dx-.  [Vat. 
♦oAoA;  FA.  *aAa/f;]  Alex.  *aAa|:  Phakl). 
The  son  of  Uzai,  who  assisted  in  restoring  the  walls 
3f  Jerusalem  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  iii. 
25). 

PALESTFNA  and  PAL'ESTINE.  These 
two  forms  occur  in  the  A.  V.  but  four  times  in  all, 
always  in  poetical  passages:  the  first,  in  Ex.  xv. 
14,  and  Is.  xiv.  29,  31;  the  second,  Joel  iii.  4.     In 

each  case  the  Hebrew  is  ntt?v2,  Peleshet/i,  a 
word  found,  besides  the  above,  only  in  Ps.  Ix.  8, 
Ixxxiii.  7,  Ixxxvii.  4,  and  cviii.  9,  in  all  which  our 
translators  have  rendered  it  by  "  Philistia "  or 
«  Philistines."  The  LXX.  has  in  Ex.  *uAifrTie/fi, 
but  in  Is.  and  Joel  a\\6(pv\oi ;  the  Vulg.  in  Ex. 
PfiiUsthiim,  in  Is.  PhUistImn,  in  Joel  Paliesihini. 
The  apparent  ambiguity  in  the  different  renderings 
of  the  A.  V.  is  in  reality  no  ambiguity  at  all,  for 
il  the  date  of  that  translation  "  I'alestine  "  was 
•ynonymous  with  "Philistia."    Thus  Milton,  with 


o  Paradise  Lost  was  written  between  1660  and  1670. 
Shakespeare,  on  the  other  hand,  uses  the  word  in  its 
aiodem  sense  in  two  passages,  King  John,  act  ii.  scene 
1,  and  Othello,  act  iv.  scene  3:  the  date  of  the  former 
r.t  thesfi  plays  is  1596,  that  of  the  latter  1602.  But 
Shakes^ieare  and  Milton  wrote  for  different  audiences  ; 
and  th?  language  of  the  one  would  be  as  modern  (for 
I  ha  time)  as  that  of  the  other  was  classical  and  an- 
ique.  That  the  name  was  changing  its  meaning 
Tom  the  restricted  to  the  general  sense  just  at  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  century,  is  curiously  ascertain- 
ible  from  two  Indexes  "  of  the  Hardest  Wordes,"  ap- 
pended to  successive  editions  of  Sylvester's  Du  Bartas 
(1605  and  1608),  in  one  of  which  it  is  explained  as 
**  Judea,  the  Holy  Land,  first  called  Canaan,"  and  in 
tbe  other  "  the  I^and  of  the  Philistines."  Fuller,  in 
Us  Pisgak-sight  of  Palestine  (1650),  of  course  uses  it 
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bis  usual  accuracy  in  such  points,  ntentioiis    )• 
gon  as 

"  Dreaded  through  the  coa^t 
Of  Palestine,  in  Gath  and  Ascalon, 
And  Accarou  and  Qaza'a  frontier  bounds  "  : 

{Far.  Lost,  i,  464.) 
and  again  as 

"  That  twice-battered  god  of  Palestine  "  : 

(hymn  on  Nat.  199) 
—  where  if  any  proof  be  wanted  that  his  mining 
is  restricted  to  Philistia,  it  will  be  found  in  th« 
fact  that  he  has  previously  connected  other  deities 
with  the  other  parts  of  the  Holy  Land.  See  also, 
still  more  decisively,  Snyyison  Ay.  144, 1093  a  But 
even  without  such  evidence,  the  passages  them- 
selves show  how  our  translators  understood  the 
word.  Thus  in  Ex.  xv.  14,  "  Palestine,"  Edom, 
Moab,  and  Canaan  are  mentioned  as  the  nations 
alarmed  at  the  approach  of  Israel.  In  Is.  xiv.  29, 
31,  the  prophet  warns  "  Palestine  "  not  to  rejoice 
at  the  death  of  king  Ahaz,  who  had  subdued  it. 
In  Joel  iii.  4,  Phcenicia  and  ♦'  Palestine "  are 
upbraided  with  cruelties  practiced  on  Judah  and 
Jerusalem. 

Palestine,  then,  in  the  Authorized  Version,  really 
means  nothing  but  Philistia.  The  original  Hebrew 
word  Peleshef/i,  which,  as  shown  above,  is  else- 
where translated  Philistia,  to  the  Hebrews  signi- 
fied merely  the  long  and  broad  strip  of  maritime 
plain  inhabited  by  their  encroaching  neighbors. 
^Ve  shall  see  that  they  never  applied  the  name  to 
the  whole  country.  An  inscription  of  Iva-lush, 
king  of  Assyria  (probably  the  Pul  of  Scripture), 
as  deciphered  by  Sir  H.  Kawlinson,  names  "Palaztu 
on  the  Western  Sea,"  and  distinguishes  it  from 
Tyre,  Damascus,  Samaria,  and  Edom  (Rawlinson's 
Herod,  i.  467).  In  the  same  restricted  sense  it 
was  probably  employed  —  if  employed  at  all  —  by 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  in  whose  records  at  Kamak 
the  Pulusatu  has  been  deciphered  in  close  connec- 
tion with  that  of  the  Shnirutana  or  Sham,  possi- 
bly the  Sidonians  or  Syrians  (Birch,  doubtfully,  in 
Layard,  Nineveh,  ii.  407,  note).  Nor  does  it  appear 
that  at  first  it  signified  more  to  the  Greeks.  As 
lying  next  the  sea,  and  as  being  also  the  high-road 
from  Egypt  to  I'hcenicia  and  the  richer  regions 
north  of  it,  the  Philistine  plain  became  sooner 
known  to  the  western  world  than  the  country 
further  inland,  and  Mas  called  by  them  Syria 
Palaestina  —  SupiT?  UaXaicrrivt)  —Philistine  Syria. 
This  name  is  first  found  in  Herodotus  (i.  105;  ii. 
104;  iii.  5;  vii.  89);  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  on  each  occasion  he  is  speaking  of  the  coast, 
and  the  coast  ^  only.  (See  also  the  testimony  of 
Joseph.   Ant.  i.  6,  §  2.)     From   thence  it   was 


in  the  largest  sense ;  but  it  is  somewhat  remarkabl* 
that  he  says  nothing  whatever  of  the  signiScation  ol 
the  name.  In  France  the  original  narroir  fignifica- 
tion  has  been  retained.  Thus  ch.  xxxi.  (  Volney's 
Travels  treats  of"  Palestine,  i.  e.  the  plain  \\hich  ter- 
minates the  country  of  Syria  on  the  west,"  and  "  com 
prehends  the  whole  country  between  the  Mediterra- 
nean on  the  west,  the  mountains  on  the  east,  and  two 
lines,  one  drawn  by  Khan  Younes,  and  the  other  be- 
tween Kaisaria  and  the  rivulet  of  Yafa."  It  is  thuj 
used  repeatedly  by  Napoleon  I.  in  his  dispatches  and 
correspondence.  See  Corresp.  de  Nap.,  Nos.  4020 
4035,  &c. 

b  In  the  second  of  these  passages,  he  seems  to  ex 
tend  it  as  far  north  as  BeirUt  —  if  the  sculptures  a 
the  Nuhr  el-Kelb  are  the  steUz  of  Sesostris 
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gradually  extended  to  the  country  further  inland, 
till  in  the  Roman  and  later  Greek  authors,  both 
heathen  and  Christian,  it  becomes  the  usual  appel- 
lation for  the  whole  country  of  the  Jews,  both  west 
and  east  of  Jordan.  (See  tlie  citations  of  Reland, 
Pal.  cc.  vii.  viii.)  Nor  was  its  use  confined  to 
heathen  writers :  it  even  obtained  among  the  Jews 
themselves.  Josephus  generally  uses  the  name  for 
the  country  and  nation  of  the  Phila^tines  {Ant, 
riii.  5,  §  10;  vi.  1,  §  1,  &c.),  but  on  one  or  two 
occasions  he  employs  it  in  the  wider  sense  {Anf.  i. 
6,  §  4;  viii.  10,  §  3;  c.  Ap.  i.  22).  So  does  Philo, 
De  Abrah.  and  De  Vila  Mosis.  It  is  even  found 
in  such  thoroughly  Jewish  works  as  the  Talmudic 
treatises  Bereshith  Rnbba  and  Kchn  Rnbbathi 
(lleland,  p.  39);  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  how 
much  the  feeling  of  the  nation  must  have  degen- 
erated before  they  could  apply  to  the  Promised 
Land  the  name  of  its  bitterest  enemies  —  the 
•'  uncircumcised  Philistines." 

Jerome  (cir.  a.  d.  400)  adheres  to  the  ancient 
meaning  of  Palaestina,  which  he  restricts  to  Philis- 
tia  (see  Ep.  ad  Bardanum,  §  4;  Comm.  in  Esaiam 
xiv.  29;  in  Amos  i.  6).«  So  also  does  Procopius 
of  Gaza  (cir.  A.  d.  510)  in  a  curious  passage  on 
Gerar,  in  his  comment  on  2  Chr.  xiv.  13, 

The  word  is  now  so  commonly  employed  in  our 
more  familiar  language  to  designate  the  whole  coun- 
try of  Israel,  that,  although  Biblically  a  misnomer, 
it  has  been  chosen  here  as  the  most  convenient 
heading  under  which  to  give  a  general  description 
of  THE  Holy  Land,  embracing  those  points  which 
hjive  not  been  treated  under  the  separate  headings 
of  cities  or  tribes. 

This  description  will  most  conveniently  divide 
taelf  into  two  sections :  — 

I.  The  Names  applied  to  the  country  of  Israel 
in  the  Bible  and  elsewhere. 

II.  The  Land:  its  situation,  aspect,  climate, 
physical  characteristics,  in  connection 
with  its  history;  its  structure,  botany, 
and  natural  history.'* 

The  history  of  the  country  is  so   fully  given 
ander  its  various  headings  throughout  the  work, 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  it  here. 
I.  The  Names. 

Palestine,  then,  is  designated  in  the  Bible  by 
more  than  one  name :  — 

1.  During  the  Patriarchal  period,  the  Conquest, 
and  the  age  of  the  Judges,  and  also  where  those 
early  periods  are  referred  to  in  the  later  literature 
(as  Ps.  cv,  11;  and  Joseph.  Ant.  i.  7;  8;  20;  v. 
1,  &c.),  it  is  spoken  of  as  "Canaan,"  or  more 
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frequently  "the  I^nd  of  Canaan,"  meaning  thereby 
the  country  west  of  the  Jordan,  as  opposed  to  •«  the 
Land  of  Gilead  "  on  the  east.«  [Canaan,  Land 
OF,  vol.  i.  p.  351  f.]  Other  designations,  during 
the  same  early  period,  are  "  the  land  of  the  He- 
brews "  (Gen.  xl.  15  only  —  a  natural  phrase  in 
the  mouth  of  Joseph);  the  *♦  land  of  the  Hittites  " 
(Josh.  i.  4):  a  remarkable  expression,  occurring 
here  only,  in  the  Bible,  though  frequently  used  in 
the  Egyptian  records  of  Rameses  II.,  in  which 
C/teta  or  Chita  appears  to  denote  the  whole  coun- 
try of  Lower  and  JMiddle  Syria.  (Brugsch,  Gto<j',\ 
Inschrift.  ii.  21,  &c.)  The  name  Ta-neir  (t.  e. 
Holy  Land),  which  is  found  in  the  inscriptions  of 
Rameses  II.  and  Thothmes  III.,  is  believed  by  M. 
Brugsch  to  refer  to  Palestine  {Ibid.  17).  But  thi» 
is  contested  by  M.  de  Roug^  {Revue  Ai-cheologique, 
Sept.  1861,  p.  216).  The  Phoenicians  appear  to 
have  applied  the  title  Holy  Land  to  their  own 
country,  and  possibly  also  to  Palestine  at  a  very 
early  date  (Brugsch,  p.  17).  If  this  can  be  sub- 
stantiated, it  opens  a  new  view  to  the  Biblical 
student,  inasmuch  a^  it  would  seem  to  imply  that 
the  country  had  a  reputation  for  sanctity  before  ita 
connection  with  the  Hebrews. 

2.  During  the  Monarchy  the  name  usually, 
though   not  frequently,   employed,   is    "  Land  of 

Israel"  ("^  ^1^.'^  ^  Sam.  xiii.  19;  2  K.  v.  2,  4, 
vi.  23;  1  Chr.xxii.  2;  2  Chr.  ii.  17).  Of  course 
this  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  same  appel- 
lation as  applied  to  the  northern  kingdom  only 
(2  Chr.  XXX.  25;  Ez.  xxvii.  17).  It  is  Ezekiel'a 
favorite  expression,  though  he  commonly  alters  its 

form  slightly,  substituting  Httl^?  for  y^^,.  The 
pious  and  loyal  aspirations  of  Hosea  find  vent  in 
the  expression  "land  of  Jehovah"  (Hos.  ix.  3; 
comp.  Is.  Ixii.  4,  <fec.,  and  indeed  Lev.  xxv.  23,  &c.). 
In  Zechariah  it  is  "  the  holy  land''  (Zech.  ii.  12); 
and  in  Daniel  "the  glorious  land"  (Dan.  xi.  41). 
In  Amos  (ii.  10)  alone  it  is  "the  land  of  the 
Amorite;"  perhaps  with  a  glance  at  Deut.  i.  7. 
Occasionally  it  appears  to  be  mentioned  simply  as 
"The  Land;"  as  in  Ruth  i.  1;  Jer.  xxii.  27;  1 
Mace.  xiv.  4 ;  Luke  iv.  25,  and  perhaps  even  xxiii. 
44.  The  later  Jewish  writers  are  fond  of  this  title, 
of  which  several  examples  will  be  found  in  Reland, 
Pal.  chap.  v. 

3.  Between  the  Captivity  and  the  time  of  our 
Lord,  the  name  "Judaea"  had  extended  itself  from 
the  southern  portion  to  the  whole  of  the  country,'^ 
even  that  beyond  Jordan  (Matt.  xix.  1;  Mark  x.  1; 
Joseph.  Ant.  ix.  14,  §  1;  xii.  4,  §  11).  In  the  book 
of  Judith  it  is  appUed  to  the  portion  between  the 


a  In  hia  Epit.  PaulcB  (§  8)  he  extends  the  region  of 
Uie  Philistines  as  far  north  as  Dor,  close  under  Mount 
Cannel.  We  have  seen  above  that  Herodotus  extends 
Palestine  to  BeirUt.  Caesarea  was  anciently  entitled 
C.  Palsestinae,  to  distinguish  it  from  other  towns  of  the 
game  name,  and  it  would  seem  to  be  even  still  called 
Kaisariye/i  Felistin  by  the  Arabs  (see  note  to  Burck- 
hardt,  Syria^  p.  387,  July  15 ;  also  Schultens,  Index 
Geogr.  "  Caesarea").  Ramleh,  10  miles  east  of  Jaffa, 
retained  in  the  time  of  hap-Parchi  the  same  affix  (see 
A-sher's  B.  of  Tudela,  ii.  439).  He  identifies  the  latter 
Tith  Gath. 

b  The  reader  will  observe  that  the  botany  and  nat- 
ural history  have  been  treated  by  Dr.  Hooker  and  the 
iev.  W.  Houghton.  The  paper  of  the  former  distin- 
^lished  botanist  derives  a  peculiar  value  from  the  fact 
that  he  has  visited  Palestine. 

"  *  For  Mr.  Grove's  explanation  of  tUia  apparently 


inappropriate  name  as  applied  to  a  land  of  valleys  and 
plains  like  Palestine,  see  Canaan,  Land  op.  The  gen- 
erally received  view,  however,  is  that  the  name  be- 
longed originally  to  Phoenicia,  which  lay  along  th« 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  where  the  Canaanites  make 
their  first  appearance  (Gen.  x.  15-19),  and  that  subse- 
quently as  they  spread  themselves  into  the  interior 
they  carried  with  them  the  old  name  into  the  new 
sett]3ment3.  (See  Kurtz,  Gesch.  des  AUen  Bundes,  i. 
104;  Keil,  BiU.  Archdologie,  p.  175;  Arnold,  art. 
Paldstina  m  Herzog"s  Rtal-Encyk.  xi.  1 ;  and  others.) 

H. 
<i  An  indication  of  this  is  discovered  by  Reland 
{Pal.  p.  32),  as  early  as  the  time  of  Solomon,  in  th« 
terms  of  2  Ch'.  ix.  11 ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  imply 
that  "  Judah"  in  that  passage  means  mote  than  the 
actua'  territory  of  the  tribe. 
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plain  of  Esdi-nelon  and  Samaria  (xi.  19),  as  it  is  in 
Luke  xxiii.  5 ;  thou<;Ii  It  is  aJso  used  in  tlie  stricter 
•ense  of  Judtea  proper  (Jolin  iv.  3,  vii.  1),  tliat  is, 
the  most  southern  of  the  tliree  main  divisions  west 
of  Jordan.  In  tliis  narrower  sense  it  is  employed 
throughout  1  2ilacc.  (see  especially  ix.  50,  x.  30,  38, 
Ml.  34). 

In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (xi.  9)  we  find 
Palestine  spoken  of  as  "the  land  of  promise;" 
and  in  2  I'Isdr.  xiv.  31 ,  it  is  called  "  the  land  of 
Sion." 

4.  The  Roman  division  of  the  country  hardly 
coincided  with  the  Biblical  one,  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  Romans  had  any  distinct  name  for 
that  which  we  understand  by  Palestine.  The  prov- 
ince of  Syria,  established  by  Pompey,  of  which 
Scaurus  was  the  first  governor  (quaestor  propraetor) 
In  62  B.  c,  seems  to  have  embraced  the  whole  sea- 
board from  the  Bay  of  Issus  {hkanderun)  to  Egypt, 
as  far  back  as  it  was  habitable,  that  is,  up  to  the 
desert  which  forms  the  background  to  the  whole 
district.  "Judaea"  in  their  phrase  appears  to  have 
signified  so  much  of  this  country  as  intervened 
between  Idumaea  on  the  south,  and  the  territories 
of  the  numerous  free  cities,  on  the  north  and  west, 
which  were  established  with  the  establishment  of 
the  province  —  such  as  Scythopolis,  Sebaste,  Joppa, 
Azotus,  etc.  {Diet,  of  Geixjr.  ii.  1077).  The  dis- 
trict east  of  the  Jordan,  lying  between  it  and  the 
desert  —  at  least  so  much  of  it  as  was  not  covered 
by  the  lands  of  Pella,  Gadara,  Canatha,  Philadel- 
pheia,  and  other  free  towns  —  M'as  called  Peraea. 

5.  Soon  after  the  Christian  era,  we  find  the  name 
Palaestina  in  possession  of  the  country.  Ptolemy 
(A.  D.  161)  thus  applies  it  {Geogr.  v.  16).  "The 
arbitrary  divisions  of  Palaestina  Prima,  Secunda, 
and  Tertia,  settled  at  the  end  of  the  4th  or  begin- 
ning of  the  5th  cent,  (see  the  quotations  from  the 
Cod.  TJieodos.  in  Reland,  p.  205),  are  still  observed 
in  the  documents  of  the  Eastern  Church  "  (Diet, 
of  Geogr.  ii.  533  a).  Palaestina  Tertia,  of  which 
Petra  was  the  capital,  was  however  out  of  the 
Biblical  limits;  and  the  portions  of  Peraea  not 
comprised  in  Pal.  Secunda  were  counted  as  in 
Arabia. 

6.  Josephus  usually  employs  the  ancient  name 
"  Canaan  "  in  reference  to  the  events  of  the  earlier 
history,  but  when  speaking  of  the  country  in  refer- 
ence to  his  own  time  styles  it  Judaea  {Ant.  i.  6,  § 
8,  &c.);  though  as  that  was  the  Roman  name  for 
the  southern  province,  it  is  sometimes  (e.  g.  B.  J. 
i.  1,  §  1;  iii.  3,  §  5  ^)  difficult  to  ascertain  whether 
he  is  using  it  in  its  wider  or  narrower  «  sense.  In 
the  narrower  sense  he  certainly  does  often  employ 
it  (e.  g.  Ant.  v.  1,  §  22;  B.  J.  iii.  3,  §  4,  5  o). 
Nicolaus  of  Damascus  applies  the  name  to  the 
ffhole  country  (Joseph.  Ant.  i,  7,  §  2). 

The  Talmudists  and  other  Jewish  writers  use 
the  titla  of  the  "  Land  of  Israel."     As  the  Greeks 
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styled  all  other  nations  but  their  own  Baibarian 
80  the  Rabbis  divide  the  whole  world  into  twt 
parts  —  the  I>and  of  Israel,  and  the  regions  out- 
side it.<> 

7.  The  name  most  frequently  used  throughout 
the  IMiddle  Ages,  and  down  to  our  own  time,  ia 
Terra  Snnctd  —  the  Holy  Land.  In  the  long  list 
of  Travels  and  Treatises  given  by  Ritter  {/'Jrdkunde, 
Jordan,  31-55),  Robinson  {Bibt.  Rea.  ii.  534-555), 
and  Bonar  {Land  of  Promise,  pp.  517-535),  it 
predominates  far  beyond  any  other  afpellation. 
Quaresmius,  in  his  Jilucldniio  Terrce  Smctce  (i. 
9,  10),  after  enumerating  the  various  names  abofe 
mentioned,  concludes  by  adducing  seven  reasons 
why  that  which  he  has  embodied  in  the  title  of 
his  own  work,  "  though  of  later  date  than  the  r5?t, 
yet  in  excellency  and  dignity  surpasses  them  all; " 
closing  with  the  words  of  Pope  Urban  II.  addressed 
to  the  Council  of  Clermont :  Quam  tei-o-am  merilo 
Sanctam  diximus,  in  qvd  non  est  eiiam  passtua 
pedis  quern  non  illustraverit  et  sanctif caver  it  vel 
coiyms  vel  umbi^a  Salvatoris,  vel  gloriosa  prceaentia 
SnnctcB  Dei  genitricis,  vel  aniplectendus  Aposto- 
lorum  commeatus,  vel  martyrum  ebibendus  sanguu 
effusua. 

II.  The  Lani>. 

The  Holy  Land  is  not  in  size  or  physical  charac- 
teristics proportioned  to  its  moral  and  historical 
position,  as  the  theatre  of  the  most  momentous 
events  in  the  world's  history.  It  is  but  a  strip  of 
country,  about  the  size  of  Wales,  less  than  140 
miles  c  in  length,  and  barely  40  «<  in  average  breadti|ji, 
on  the  very  frontier  of  the  East,  hemmed  in  between 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
enormous  trench  of  the  Jordan  Valley  on  the  other, 
by  which  it  is  effectually  cut  off  from  the  mainland 
of  Asia  behind  it.  On  the  north  it  is  shut  in  by 
the  high  ranges  of  Lebanon  and  anti-l^banon,  and 
by  the  chasm  of  the  Litdny,«  which  runs  at  their 
feet  and  forms  the  main  drain  of  their  southern 
slopes.  On  the  south  it  is  no  less  inclostd  by  the 
arid  and  inhospitable  deserts  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  whose  undulating  wastes 
melt  imperceptibly  into  the  southern  hills  of 
Judaea. 

1.  Its  position  on  the  Map  of  the  World  —  aa 
the  world  was  when  the  Holy  Land  first  made  its 
appearance  in  history  —  is  a  remarkable  one. 

(1. )  It  is  on  the  very  outpost  —  on  the  extremest 
western  edge  of  the  East,  pushed  forward,  as  it 
were,  by  the  huge  continent  of  Asia,  which  almost 
seems  to  have  rejected  and  cut  off  from  communi- 
cation with  itself  this  tiny  strip,  by  the  broad  and 
impassable  desert  interposed  between  it  and  the 
vast  tracts  of  Mesopotamia  and  Arabia  in  its  rear. 
On  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  it  stands,  as  if 
it  had  advanced  as  far  as  possible  toward  the  NVest 
—  toward  that  New  World  which  in  the  fullness 


o  This  very  ambiguity  is  a  sign  (notwithstanding  all 
4!iat  Josephus  says  of  the  population  and  importance 
(rf  Galileo)  that  the  southern  province  was  by  far  the 
«iost  important  part  of  the  country.  It  conferred  its 
name  on  the  whole. 

b  See  the  citations  in  Otho,  Lex.  Rabb.  "  Israelitse 
Itegio  ;  "  and  the  Itineraries  of  Benjamin  ;  Parchi ; 
(saac  ben  Chel'>,  in  Carmoly ;  etc. 

c  The  latitude  of  Banias,  the  ancient  Dan,  is  33°  16^ 
mi  that  of  Beer-sheba  81°  16' ;  thus  the  distance  be- 
•wem  these  two  points  —  the  one  at  the  north,  the 


other  at  the  south  —  is  2  degrees,  120  gecgi  cr  138 
English  miles. 

(i  The  breadth  of  the  country  at  Oaza,  from  the 
shore  of  the  Mediterranean  to  that  of  the  Dead  Sea,  ia 
48  geogr.  miles,  while  at  the  latitude  of  the  Lttan^ 
from  the  coast  to  the  Jordan  it  is  20.  The  averag* 
of  the  breadths  between  these  two  parallels,  taken  a( 
each  half  degree,  gives  34  geogr.  miles,  or  just  40  En^ 
lish  miles. 

e  The  latitude  of  the  Lit&ny  (or  Kasimiyeh)  Oifkn 
but  slightly  from  that  of  Banias.  Its  mouth  is  give* 
I  by  Van  de  Velde  {Memoir,  p.  50)  at  83°  20/. 
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»f  time  it  was  so  mightily  to  affect;  separated 
therefrom  by  that  which,  when  the  time  arrived, 
proved  to  be  no  barrier,  but  the  readiest  medium 
3f  communication  —  the  wide  waters  of  the  "  Great 
Sea."  Thus  it  was  open  to  all  the  gradual  influ- 
ences of  the  rising  communities  of  the  West,  while 
it  was  saved  from  the  retrogression  and  decrepitude 
which  have  ultimately  been  the  doom  of  all  purely 
eastern  states  whose  connections  were  limited  to 
the  East «  only.  And  when  at  last  its  ruin  was 
effected,  and  the  nation  of  Israel  driven  from  its 
home,  it  transferred  without  obstacle  the  result  of 
its  long  training  to  those  regions  of  the  West  with 
which  by  virtue  of  its  position  it  Wiis  in  ready  com- 
municition. 

(2.)  There  was,  however,  one  channel,  and  but 
one,  by  which  it  could  reach  and  be  reached  by  the 
great  oriental  empires.  The  only  road  by  which 
the  two  great  rivals  of  the  ancient  world  could  ap- 
proach one  another  —  by  which  alone  Egypt  could 
get  to  Assyria,  and  Assyria  to  Egypt  —  lay  along 
the  broad  flat  strip  of  coast  which  formed  the  mar- 
itime portion  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  thence  by  the 
Plain  of  the  Lebanon  to  the  Euphrates.  True,  this 
road  did  not,  as  we  shall  see,  lie  actually  through 
the  country,  but  at  the  foot  of  the  highlands  which 
virtually  composed  the  Holy  Land ;  still  the  prox- 
imity was  too  close  not  to  be  full  of  danger;  and 
though  the  catastrophe  was  postponed  for  many 
centuries,  yet,  when  it  actually  arrived,  it  arrived 
through  this  channel. 

(3.)  After  this  the  Holy  Land  became  (like  the 
Netherlands  in  Europe)  the  convenient  arena  on 
which  in  successive  ages  the  hostile  powers  who 
contended  for  the  empire  of  the  East,  fought  their 
battles.  Here  the  Seleucidae  routed,  or  were  routed 
by,  the  Ptolemies;  here  the  Romans  vanquished 
the  Parthians,  tlie  Persians,  and  the  Jews  them- 
selves; and  here  the  armies  of  Erance,  England, 
and  Germany,  fought  the  hosts  of  Saladin. 

2.  It  is  essentially  a  mountainous  country.  Not 
that  it  contains  independent  mountain  chains,  as  in 
Greece,  for  example,  dividing  one  region  from  an- 
other, with  extensive  valleys  or  plains  between  and 
among  them  —  but  that  every  part  of  the  highland 
is  in  greater  or  less  undulation.  Erom  its  station 
In  the  north,  the  range  of  Lebanon  pushes  forth 
before  it  a  multitude  of  hills  and  eminences,  which 
crowd  one  another  more  or  less  thickly ''  over  the 
face  of  the  country  to  its  extreme  south  lioiit.  But 
it  is  not  only  a  mountainous  country.  It  contains 
in  combination  with  its  mountains  a  remarkable 
arrangement  of  plains,  such  as  few  other  countries 
can  show,  which  indeed  form  its  chief  peculiarity, 
and  have  had  an  equal,  if  not  a  more  important  bear- 
ing on  its  history  than  the  mountains  themselves. 
The  mass  of  hills  which  occupies  the  centre  of  the 
country  is  bordered  or  framed  on  both  sides,  east 
and  west,  by  a  broad  belt  of  lowland,  sunk  deep 
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«  The  contrast  between  East  and  West,  and  the 
position  of  the  Holy  Land  as  on  the  confines  of  each. 
Is  happily  given  in  a  passage  in  Enihen  (eh.  28). 

b  The  district  of  the  Surrey  hills  about  Caterham, 
to  its  most  regular  portions,  if  denuded  of  most  of 
its  wood,  turf,  and  soil,  would  be  noi  unlike  many 
parts  of  Palestine.  So  are  (or  were)  the  hilla  of  Rox- 
burghshire on  the  banks  of  the  Tweed,  as  the  follow- 
pg  description  of  them  by  Washington  Irving  will 
»how  :  "  From  a  hill  which  "  like  Gerizim  or  Olivet 
•'  commanded  an  extensive  prospect  ...  I  gazed 
ftbout  me  for  a  time  with  surprise,  I  may  almost  say 
with  disappointment.     I  beheld  a  succession  of  gray 


below  its  own  level.  The  slopes  or  cliffs  which  form, 
as  it  were,  the  retaining  walls  of  this  depression, 
are  furrowed  and  cleft  by  the  torrent  beds  which 
discharge  the  waters  of  the  hills,  and  form  tho 
means  of  communication  between  the  upper  and 
lower  level.  On  the  west  this  lowland  interposes 
between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  and  is  the 
Plain  of  Philistia  and  of  Sharon.  On  the  east  it 
is  the  broad  bottom  of  the  Jordan  Valley  deep 
down  in  which  rushes  the  one  river  of  Palestine  to 
its  grave  in  the  Dead  Sea. 

3.  Such  is  the  first  general  impression  of  the 
physiognomy  of  the  Holy  Land.  It  is  a  physi- 
ognomy compounded  of  the  three  main  feature* 
already  named  —  the  plains,  the  highland  hills,  and 
the  torrent  beds :  features  which  are  marked  in  the 
words  of  its  earliest  describers  (Num.  xiii.  29; 
.Tosh.  xi.  16,  xii.  8),  and  which  must  be  compre- 
hended by  every  one  who  wishes  to  understand 
the  country,  and  the  intimate  connection  existing 
between  its  structure  and  its  history.  In  the  ac- 
companying sketch-map  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  exhibit  these  features  with  greater  distinctness 
than  is  usual,  or  perhaps  possible,  in  maps  con- 
taining more  detail. 

On  a  nearer  view  we  shall  discover  some  traits 
not  observed*  at  first,  which  add  sensibly  to  the 
expression  of  this  interesting  countenance.  About 
half-way  up  the  coast  the  maritime  plain  is  sud- 
denly interrupted  by  a  long  ridge  thrown  out  from 
the  central  mass,  rising  considerably  <^  above  the 
general  level,  and  terminating  in  a  bold  promon- 
tory on  the  very  edge  of  the  Blediterranean.  This 
ridge  is  Mount  Carmel.  On  its  upper  side,  the 
plain,  as  if  to  compensate  for  its  temporary  dis- 
placement, invades  the  centre  of  the  country  and 
forms  an  undulating  hollow  right  across  it  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  Jordan  Valley.  This  cen- 
tral lowland,  which  divides  with  its  broad  depres- 
sion the  mountains  of  Ephraim  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Galilee,  is  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  or  Jez- 
reel,  the  great  battle-field  of  Palestine.  North  of 
Carmel  the  lowland  resumes  its  position  by  the  sea- 
side till  it  is  again  interrupted  and  finally  put  an 
end  to  by  the  northern  mountains  which  push 
their  way  out  to  the  sea,  ending  in  the  white  prom- 
ontory of  the  R's  Nakhura.  Above  this  is  the 
ancient  Phoenicia  —  a  succession  of  headlands 
sweeping  down  to  the  ocean,  and  leaving  but  few 
intervals  of  beach.  Behind  Phoenicia  —  north  of 
Esdraelon,  and  inclosed  between  it,  the  Litany,  and 
the  upper  valley  of  the  Jordan  —  is  a  continuation 
of  the  mountahi  district,  not  differing  materially  in 
structure  or  character  from  that  to  the  south,  but 
rising  gradually  in  occasional  elevation  until  it 
reaches  the  main  ranges  of  Lebanon  and  anti-I^b- 
anon  (or  Hermon ),  as  from  their  lofty  heights  they 
overlook  the  whole  land  below  them,  of  which  thev 
are  indeed  the  parents. 

waving  hills,  line  beyond  line,  as  far  as  my  eye  could 
reach,  monotonous  in  their  aspect,  and  entirely  desti- 
-ate  of  trees  ....  The  far-famed  Tweed  ap- 
peared a  naked  stream  flowing  between  bare  hills.  And 
yet "  (what  is  even  more  applicable  to  the  Iloly  Land) 
"  such  had  been  the  magic  web  thrown  over  the  whole, 
that  it  had  a  greater  charm  than  the  richest  scenerv 
in  England." 

c  The  main  ridge  of  Carmel  is  between  1,700  and 
1,800  feet  high.  The  hills  of  Samaria  immediately  tn 
the  S.  E.  of  it  are  only  about  1,100  feet  (Van  de  Veld*, 
Mnnoir,  177, 178). 
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llAF  or  Palestine,  >nth  section  of  the  country  from  JaSta,  to  the  mountalnB  of  M«iab. 
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4.  The  country  thus  roughly  portrayed,  and 
which,  as  before  stated,  is  less  than  140  miles  in 
length,  and  not  more  than  40  in  average  breadth, 
is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  whole  Land  of 
Israel."  The  northern  portion  is  Galilee ;  the  centre, 
Samaria;  the  south,  Judaea.  This  is  the  Land  of 
Canaan  which  was  bestowed  on  Abraham ;  the  cov- 
enanted home  of  his  descendants.  The  two  tribes 
and  a  half  remuined  on  the  uplands  beyond  Jordan, 
instead  of  advancing  to  take  their  portion  with  the 
rest  within  its  circumvallation  of  defense;  but  that 
act  appears  to  have  formed  no  part  of  the  original 
plan.  It  arose  out  of  an  accidental  circumstance,  — 
che  abundance  of  cattle  which  they  had  acquired 
during  their  stay  in  Kgypt,  or  during  the  transit 
through  the  wilderness,  —  and  its  result  was,  that 
the  tribes  in  question  soon  ceased  to  have  any  close 
3onnection  with  tlie  others,  or  to  form  any  virtual 
part  of  the  nation.  But  even  this  definition  might 
without  impropriety  be  further  circumscribed ;  for 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  0.  T.  times  the  chief 
events  of  the  history  were  confined  to  the  district 
south  of  EsdraeloM,  which  contained  the  cities  of 
Hebron,  Jerusalem,  Bethel,  Shiloh,  Shechem,  and 
Samaria,  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  the  Mount  Car- 
mel.  The  battles  of  the  Conquest  anl  the  early 
struggles  of  the  era  of  the  Judges  once.passed,  Gal- 
ilee subsided  into  obscurity  and  unimportance  till 
the  time  of  Christ. 

5.  Small  as  the  Holy  Land  is  on  the  map,  and 
when  contrasted  either  with  modern  states  or  with 
the  two  enormous  ancient  empires  of  Egj'pt  and 
Assyria  between  which  it  lay,  it  seems  even  smaller 
to  the  traveller  as  he  pursues  his  way  through  it. 
The  long  solid  purf)le  wall  of  the  Moab  and  Gilead 
mountains,  which  is  always  in  sight,  and  forms  the 
background  to  almost  every  view  to  the  eastward, 
18  perpetually  reminding  him  that  the  confines  of 
*.he  country  in  that  direction  are  close  at  hand. 
There  are  numerous  eminences  in  the  highlands 
*^hich  command  the  view  of  both  frontiers  at  the 
iame  time  —  the  eastern  mountains  of  Gilead  with 
the  Jordan  at  their  feet  on  the  one  hand,  on  the 
ether  the  Western  Sea,*"  with  its  line  of  white  sand 
and  its  blue  expanse.  Hermon,  the  apex  of  the 
country  on  the  north,  is  said  to  have  been  seen  from 
the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea:  it  is  certainly 
plain  enough,  from  many  a  point  nearer  the  centre. 
It  is  startling  to  find  that  from  the  top  of  the  hills 
of  Neby  Samwil,  Bethel,  Tabor,  Gerizim,  or  Safed, 
the  eye  can  embrace  at  one  glance,  and  almost  with- 
out turning  the  head,  such  opposite  points  as  the 
I^ke  of  Galilee  and  the  Bay  of  Akka,  the  farthest 
mountains  of  the  Hauran  and  the  long  ridge  of 
Carmel,  the  ravine  of  the  Jabbok,  or  the  green 
windinjrs  of  Jordan,  and  the  sand-hills  of  Jaffa. 
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a  *  "The  whole  area  of  the  land  of  Palestine," 
Jays  Dr.  Robinson,  "  does  not  vary  greatly  from 
12,000  geographical  square  miles,  —  about  equal  to  the 
area  of  the  two  States  of  Massachusetts  and  Connect- 
icut together.  Of  this  whole  area,  mora  than  one 
half,  or  about  7,000  square  miles,  being  by  far  the 
most  important  portion,  lies  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan 
....  Only  from  that  land  has  gone  forth  to  other 
nations  and  to  modern  times  all  the  true  knowledge 
which  exists  of  God,  of  his  revelation  of  a  future 
Btate,  and  of  man's  redemption  through  Jesus  Christ, 
Compared  with  this  distinction,  the  splendor  and 
learning  and  fame  of  F^ypt,  Greece,  and  Rome  fade 
away  ;  and  the  traces  of  their  intlcince  upon  the 
world  become  as  the  footpi  nts  of  tbr  traveller  upon 
U4 


The  impression  thus  produced  is  materially  assisted 
by  the  transparent  clearness  of  the  air  and  the  ex- 
ceeding brightness  of  the  light,  by  which  objects 
that  in  our  duller  atmosphere  would  be  invisible 
from  each  other  or  thrown  into  dim  distance  are 
made  distinctly  visible,  and  thus  appear  to  be  much 
nearer  together  than  they  really  are. 

6.  The  highland  district,  thus  surrounded  and 
intersected  by  its  broad  lowland  plains,  preserves 
from  north  to  south  a  remarkably  even  and  hori- 
zontal profile.  Its  average  height  may  be  taken  as 
1,500  to  1,800  feet  above  the  Mediterranean.  It 
can  hardly  be  denominated  a  plateau,  yet  so  eves/jr 
is  the  general  level  preserved,  and  so  thickly  do  th« 
hills  stand  behind  and  between  one  another,  that, 
when  seen  from  the  coast  or  the  western  part  of  the 
maritime  plain,  it  has  quite  the  appearance  of  a 
wall,  standing  in  the  background  of  the  rich  dis- 
trict between  it  and  the  observer — a  district 
which  from  its  gentle  undulations,  and  its  being 
so  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  eye,  appears  almost 
immeasurable  in  extent.  This  general  monotony 
of  profile  is,  however,  accentuated  at  intervals  by 
certain  centres  of  elevation.  These  occur  in  a  line 
almost  due  north  and  south,  but  lying  somewhat 
east  of  the  axis  of  the  country.  Beginning  from 
the  south,  they  are  Hebron,<?  3,029  feet  above  the 
Mediterranean;  Jerusalem,  2,610,  and  Mount  of 
Olives,  2,724,  with  Neby  Smnwil  on  the  north, 
2,650;  Bethel,  2,400;  'Sinjil,  2,685;  Ebal  and 
Gerizim,  2,700;  "  Little  Hermon"  and  Tabor'  (on 
the  north  side  of  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon),  1,900; 
Safed,  2,775 ;  Jebel  Jurmu/c^  4,000.  Between  these 
elevated  points  runs  the  watershed  ^  of  the  country 
sending  oflT  on  either  hand  —  to  the  Jordan  V^- 
ley  on  the  east  and  the  Mediterranean  on  the  west, 
and  be  it  remembered  east  and  west «  only  —  the 
long  tortuous  arms  of  its  many  torrent  beds.  But 
tliough  keeping  north  and  south  as  its  general 
direction,  the  line  of  the  watershed  is,  as  might 
be  expected  from  the  prevalent  equality  of  level  of 
these  highlands,  and  the  absence  of  anything  like 
ridge  or  saddle,  very  irregular,  the  heads  of  the  val- 
leys on  the  one  side  often  passing  and  "  overlap- 
ping "  those  of  the  other.  Thus  in  the  territory  of 
the  ancient  Benjamin,  the  heads  of  the  great  wadies 
Fuwar  (or  Suwelnit)  and  Mulynh  (or  Kelt)  —  the 
two  main  channels  by  which  the  torrents  of  the 
winter  rains  hurry  down  from  the  bald  hills  of  this 
district  into  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  —  are  at  Birek 
and  Beitin  respectively,  while  the  great  Wady  Ben 
Idt,  which  enters  the  Alediterranean  at  Nahr  Auj'eh, 
a  few  miles  above  Jaffa,  stretches  its  long  arras  as 
far  as,  and  even  farther  than,  Taiyibeh,  neari^  four 
miles  to  the  east  of  either  Bireh  or  Beitin.  Thus 
also  in  the  mor?  northern  district  of  Mount  Ephraira 


the  sands  of  the  desert."  {Phys.  Geogr.  of  the  Hoi's 
Lantf,  pp.  2,  18.)  H. 

b  The  same  word  is  used  in  Hebrew  for  "  sea  ^  and 
for  "  west." 

v."  The  altitudes  are  those  given  by  Van  de  Velde, 
after  much  comparison  and  investigation,  in  his  Afe- 
moir  (pp.  170-183).  [For  the  Lebanon  summits,  see 
Bibl.  Sacray  xxxix.  552.] 

d  For  the  watershed  see  Ritter,  Erdkunde,  Jordan, 
pp.  474-486.  His  heights  have  been  somewhat  mod- 
ified by  more  recent  observations,  for  which  see  Van 
de  Velde's  Memoir. 

e  Except  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the 
Plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  in  the  extreme  north  —  where 
the  drainage,  instead  of  being  to  the  Mediterranees 
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ftrcuiid  yahlus,  the  ramificAtions  of  that  extensive 
■);ptctn  of  valleys  which  combine  to  form  the  Wady 
Ferruli  —  one  of  the  main  feeders  of  the  central 
Jordan  —  interlace  and  cross  by  many  miles  those 
of  the  Wady  S/iair,  whose  principal  arm  is  the 
Valley  of  Nabltis,  and  which  pours  its  waters  into 
the  Mediterranean  at  Nithr  FaUdk. 

7.  The  valleys  on  the  two  sides  of  the  watershed 
differ  considerably  in  character.  Those  on  the  east 

—  owing  to  the  extraordinary  depth  of  the  Jordan 
Valley  into  which  they  plunge,  and  also  to  the  fact 
already  mentioned,  that  the  watershed  lies  rather 
on  that  side  of  the  highlands,  thus  making  the  fall 
more  abrupt  —  are  extremely  steep  and  rugged. 
This  is  the  case  during  the  whole  length  of  the 
•outhern  and  middle  portions  of  the  country.  The 
precipitous  descent  between  Olivet  and  Jericho, 
with  which  all  travellers  in  the  Holy  Land  are  ac- 
quainted, is  a  type,  and  by  no  means  an  unfair 
type,  of  the  eastern  passes,  from  Zuweirn]^  and 
Ain-jidl  on  the  south  to  Wady  Bidan  on  the 
noith.  It  is  only  when  the  junction  between  the 
Plain  of  Esdraelon  and  the  Jordan  Valley  is  reached, 
that  the  slopes  become  gradual  and  the  ground  fit 
for  the  maneuvers  of  anytliing  but  detached  bodies 
of  foot  soldiers.  But,  rugged  and  difficult  as  they 
are,  they  form  the  only  access  to  the  upper  country 
from  this  side,  and  every  man  or  body  of  men 
who  reached  the  territory  of  Judah,  Benjamin,  or 
Ephraim  from  the  Jordan  Valley,  must  have  climbed 
one  or  other  of  them.«  The  Ammonites  and  Moab- 
ites,  who  at  some  remote  date  left  such  lasting 
traces  of  their  presence  in  the  names  of  Chephar 
ha-Ammonai  and  Michmash,  and  the  Israelites 
pressing  forward  to  the  relief  of  Gibeon  and  the 
slaughter  of  Beth-horon,  doubtless  entei-ed  alike 
through  the  great  Wady  Fuwar  already  spoken  of. 
The  JMoabites,  Edomites,  and  Mehunim  swarmed 
up  to  their  attack  on  Judah  through  the  crevices 
of  Ain-jidi  (2  Chr.  xx.  12, 16).  The  pass  of  Adum- 
mim  was  in  the  days  of  our  Lord  —  what  it  still  is 

—  the  regular  route  between  Jericho  and  Jerusalem. 
By  it  Pompey  advanced  with  his  army  when  he 
took  the  city. 

8.  The  western  valleys  are  more  gradual  in  their 
slope.  The  level  of  the  external  plain  on  this  side 
is  higher,  and  therefore  the  fall  less,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  distance  to  be  traversed  is  much 
greater.  Thus  the  length  of  the  Wady  Belat  al- 
ready mentioned,  from  its  remotest  head  at  Tai- 
yiheh  to  the  point  at  which  it  emerges  on  the  Plain 
of  Sharon,  may  be  taken  as  20  to  25  miles,  with 
a  total  difference  of  level  during  that  distance  of 
perhaps  1,800  feet,  while  the  Wady  el-Avjeh, 
which  falls  from  the  other  side  of  Taiyibeh  into 
die  Jordan,  has  a  distance  of  barely  10  miles  to 
I  each  the  Jordan  Valley,  at  the  same  time  falling 
i;ot  less  than  2,800  feet. 

Here  again  the  valleys  are  the  only  means  of 
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communication  between  the  lowland  and  tha  hifi^b- 
land.  From  Jaffa  and  the  central  part  of  the  plain 
there  are  two  of  these  roads  "  going  up  to  Jeru- 
salem "  :  the  one  to  the  ri^ht  by  Ramleh  and  the 
Wady  Aly ;  the  other  to  the  left  by  Lydda,  and 
thence  by  the  Beth-horons,  or  the  Wady  Suleiman, 
and  Gibeon.  The  former  of  these  is  modern,  but 
the  latter  is  the  scene  of  many  a  famous  hicident 
in  the  ancient  history.  Over  its  long  acclivities  the 
Canaanites  were  driven  by  Joshua  to  their  native 
plains;  the  Philistines  ascended  to  Michmash  and 
Geba,  and  fled  back  past  Ajalon ;  the  Syrian  force 
was  stopped  and  hurled  back  by  Judas;  the  Roman 
legions  of  Cestius  Gallus  were  chased  pell-mell  to 
their  strongholds  at  Antipatris. 

9.  Further  south,  the  communications  between 
the  mountains  of  Judah  and  the  lowland  of  Phi- 
listia  are  hitherto  comparatively  unexplored.  Tbey 
were  doubtless  the  scene  of  many  a  foray  and  re- 
pulse during  the  lifetime  of  Samson  and  the  strug- 
gles of  the  Danites,  but  there  is  no  record  of  their 
having  been  used  for  the  passage  of  any  important 
force  either  in  ancient  or  modern  times.* 

North  of  Jaffa  the  passes  are  few.  One  of  them, 
by  the  Wady  Beldt,  led  from  Antipatris  to  Goph- 
na.  By  this  route  St.  Paul  was  probably  conveyed 
away  from  Jerusalem.  [Ophni,  Amer.  ed.]  An- 
other leads  from  the  ancient  sanctuary  of  Gilgal 
near  KeJ'r  Saba,  to  Nablus.  These  western  val- 
leys, though  easier  than  those  on  the  eastern  side, 
are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  present  great  difficulties 
to  the  passage  of  any  large  force  encumbered  by 
baggage.  In  fact  these  mountain  passes  really 
formed  the  security  of  Israel,  and  if  she  had  been 
wise  enough  to  settle  her  own  intestinal  quarrels 
without  reference  to  foreigners,  the  nation  might, 
humanly  speaking,  have  stood  to  the  present  hour. 
The  height,  and  consequent  strength,  which  was 
the  frequent  boast  of  the  prophets  and  psalmists  in 
regard  to  Jerusalem,  was  no  less  true  of  the  whole 
country,  rising  as  it  does  on  all  sides  from  plains 
so  much  below  it  in  level.  The  armies  of  Egypt 
and  Assyria,  as  they  traced  and  retraced  their  path 
between  Pelusium  and  Carchemish,  must  have 
looked  at  the  long  wall  of  heights  which  closed  in 
the  broad  level  roadway  they  were  pursuing,  as  be- 
longing \^^  a  country  with  which  they  had  no  con- 
cern. It  was  to  them  a  natural  mountain  fastness, 
the  approach  to  which  was  beset  with  difficulties, 
while  its  l)are  and  soilless  hills  were  hardly  worth 
the  trouble  of  conquering,  in  comparison  with  the 
rich  green  plains  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Nile, 
or  even  with  the  boundless  cornfield  through  which 
they  were  marching.  This  may  be  fairly  inferre<l 
from  various  notices  in  Scripture  and  in  contem- 
porary history.  The  Egyptian  kings,  from  Ram- 
eses  II.  and  Thothmes  HI.  to  Pharaoh  Kecho,  were 
in  the  constant  habit  ^  of  pursuing  this  route  duiing 
their  expeditions  against  the  Chatti,  or  Hittites,  ic 


or  to  the  Jordan,  is  to  the  Lit&ny,  —  the  statement  in 
the  text  is  strictly  accurate. 

«  Kothing  can  afford  so  strong  a  testimony  to  the 
really  unmilitary  genius  of  the  Canaanites,  and  subse- 
quently, in  their  turn,  of  the  .Jews  also,  as  the  way  in 
which  they  suffered  their  conquerors  again  and  again 
to  advance  through  these  defiles,  where  their  destruc- 
tion might  so  easily  have  been  effected.  They  always 
reiired  at  once,  and,  shutting  themselves  up  in  their 
itrongholds,  awaited  the  attack  there.  From  Jericho, 
Hebron,  Jerusalem,  to  Silistria,  the  story  is  one  and 
^e  same, —  the  dislike  of  Orientals  to  fight  in  the 


open  field,  and  their  power  of  determined  resistanc* 
when  intrenched  behind  fortifications. 

b  Richard  I.,  when  intending  to  attack  Jerusalem, 
moved  from  Ascalon  to  Blanche  Garde  ( Sqnr,  or  Tell  e$- 
Sajieh),  on  the  edge  of  the  mountains  of  Judaea  ;  and 
then,  instead  of  taking  a  direct  route  to  the  Holy  City 
through  the  passes  of  the  mountains,  turned  north- 
wards over  the  plain  and  took  the  road  from  Ramleh 
to  Bettenuble  (Nuba),  that  is,  the  ordinary  approach 
from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem  ;  a  circuit  of  at  least  fom 
days.  (See  Vinisauf,  t.  48,  in  Oiron.  of  Crusades,  p.  9M.) 

c  Rawlinson,  note  to  Herivl.  ii.  §  157. 
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Ihe  north  of  Syria ;  and  the  two  last-named  mon- 
%ccha  «  fought  battles  at  Megiddo,  without,  as  far 
M  *  we  Itnow,  liaving  taken  the  trouble  to  penetrate 
into  the  interior  of  tlie  ccuntry.  The  Pharaoh  who 
was  Solomon's  contemporary  came  up  the  Philistine 
plain  as  far  as  Gezer  (probably  about  H'unleli),  and 
besieged  and  destroyed  it,  without  leaving  any  im- 
pression of  uneasiness  in  the  annals  of  Israel. 
Later  in  the  monarchy,  Psammetichus  besieged 
Ashdod  in  the  Philistine  plain  for  tlie  extraordinary 
period  of  twenty-nine  years  (Herod,  ii.  157)  ; 
during  a  portion  of  that  time  an  Assyrian  army 
probably  occupied  part  of  the  same  <^  district,  en- 
deavoring to  relieve  the  town.  The  battles  must 
have  been  frequent;  and  yet  the  only  reference  to 
these  events  in  the  Bible  is  the  mention  of  the  As- 
syrian general  by  Isaiah  (xi.  1),  in  so  casual  a  man- 
ner as  to  lead  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion  that 
neither  Egyptians  nor  Assyrians  had  come  up  into 
the  highland.  This  is  illustrated  by  Napoleon's 
campaign  in  Palestine.  He  entered  it  from  Egypt 
by  el-Arish,  and  after  overrunning  the  whole  of  the 
lowland,  and  taking  Gaza,  Jaffa,  Hamleh,  and  the 
other  places  on  the  plain,  he  writes  to  the  sheikhs 
of  Nablus  and  Jerusalem,  announcing  that  he  has 
no  intention  of  making  war  against  them  (  Correap. 
de  Nap.,  No.  4,020,  "  19  Ventose,  1799  ").  To  use 
his  own  words,  the  highland  country  "  did  not  lie 
within  his  base  of  operations ;  "  and  it  would  have 
been  a  waste  of  time,  or  worse,  to  ascend  thither. 

In  the  later  days  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  during 
the  Crusades,  Jerusalem  became  the  great  object  of 
contest;  and  then  the  battle-field  of  the  country, 
which  had  originally  been  Esdraelon,  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  maritime  plain  at  the  foot  of  the 
passes  communicating  most  directly  with  the  cap- 
ital. Here  Judas  Maccabseus  achieve^  some  of  his 
greatest  triumphs;  and  here  some  of  Herod's  most 
decisive  actions  were  fought;  and  Blanchegarde, 
Ascalon,  Jaffa,  and  Beitnuba  (the  Bettenuble  of  the 
Crusading  historian),  still  shine  with  the  brightest 
rays  of  tlie  valor  of  Richard  the  First. 

10.  When  the  highlands  of  the  country  are 
more  closely  examined,  a  considerable  difference 
will  be  found  to  exist  in  the  natural  condition  and 
appearance  of  their  different  portions.  The  south, 
*s  being  nearer  the  arid  desert,  and  farther  removed 
from  the  drainage  of  the  mountains,  is  drier  and 
^ss  productive  than  the  north.  The  tract  below 
ttebron,  which  forms  the  link  between  the  hills  of 
Judah  and  the  desert,  was  known  to  the  ancient 
Hebrews  by  a  term  originally  derived  from  its  dry- 
ness {Negeb).  This  was  the  south  country.  It 
rontained  the  territory  whicli  Caleb  bestowed  on 
I'is  daughter,  and  which  he  had  afterwards  to  en- 
dow specially  with  the  "  upper  and  lower  springs  " 
af  a  less  parched  locality  (Josh.  xv.  19).     Here 
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o  For  Thothmes'  engagement  at  Megiddo,  see  De 
Rougf^'s  interpretation  of  his  monuments  recently  dis- 
covered at  Thebes,  in  the  Revue  ArcMologique,  1861, 
p.  384,  &c.     For  Pharaoh  Necho,  see  2  K.  xxiii.  29. 

b  The  Identification  of  Megiddo,  coiD^iding  as  it 
iocs  with  the  statements  of  the  Bible,  is  tolerably 
•ertain  ;  bat  at  present  as  much  can  hardly  be  said  of 
be  other  names  in  these  lists.  Not  only  does  th* 
agreement  of  the  names  appear  doubtful,  but  the  lists, 

K.8  now  deciphered,  present  an  amount  of  confusion 

places  in  the  north  being  jumbled  up  with  those  in  the 
•oath,  etc.  —  which  i-aises  a  constant  suspicjon. 

c  Is.  XX.  1,  as  explained  by  Qesenius,  and  by  Baw- 
Sneon  (ii.  242,  note). 

d  This  Ppalm  is  also  referred  to  tb«  hot  and  water- 


livsd  Nabal,  so  chary  of  his  "  water  "  (1  Sam.  xit. 
11);  and  here  may  well  have  been  the  scene  of  the 
composiition  of  the  63d  Psalm  ^  —  the  "  dry  and 
thirsty  land  where  no  water  is."  As  the  traveller 
advances  north  of  this  tract  there  is  an  improve- 
ment; but  perhaps  no  country  equally  cultivated 
is  more  monotonous,  bare,  or  uninviting  in  its 
aspect,  than  a  great  part  of  the  highlands  ol 
Judah  and  Benjamin  during  the  largest  portion  of 
the  year.  The  spring  covers  even  those  bald  gray 
rocks  with  verdure  and  color,  and  fills  the  ravines 
with  torrents  of  rushing  water;  but  in  summer 
and  autumn  the  look  of  the  country  from  Hebron 
up  to  Bethel  is  very  dreary  and  desolate.  The 
flowers,  which  for  a  few  weeks  give  so  brilliant' 
and  varied  a  hue  to  whole  districts,  wither  and 
vanish  before  the  first  fierce  rays  of  the  sun  of 
summer:  they  are  "to-day  in  the  field  —  to- 
morrow cast  into  the  oven."  Rounded/  hills  of 
moderate  height  fill  up  the  view  on  every  side, 
their  coarse  grayff  stone  continually  discovering 
itself  through  the  thin  coating  of  soil,  and  hardly 
distinguishable  from  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
terraces  which  run  round  them  with  the  regularity 
of  contour  lines,  or  from  the  confused  heaps  of 
ruin  which  occupy  the  site  of  former  village  or 
fortress.  On  some  of  the  hills  the  terraces  have 
been  repaired  or  reconstructed,  and  these  contain 
plantations  of  olives  or  figs,  sometimes  with  and 
sometimes  without  vineyards,  surrounded  by  rough 
stone  walls,  and  with  the  watch-towers  at  the 
corners,  so  familiar  to  us  from  the  parables  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments.  Others  have  a  shaggy 
covering  of  oak  bushes  in  clumps.  There  are  tra- 
ditions that  in  former  times  the  road  between 
Bethlehem  and  Hebron  was  lined  with  large  trees; 
but  all  that  now  remains  of  them  are  the  large 
oak-roots  which  are  embedded  in  the  rocky  soil, 
and  are  dug  up  by  the  peasants  for  fuel  (Miss 
Beaufort,  ii.  124).  The  valleys  of  denudation  which 
divide  these  monotonous  hills  are  also  planted  with 
figs  or  olives,  but  oftener  cultivated  witli  corn  or 
dmirra,  the  long  reed-like  stalks  of  which  remain 
on  the  stony  ground  till  the  next  seed-time,  and 
give  a  singularly  dry  and  slovenly  look  to  the  fields. 
The  general  absence  of  fences  in  the  valleys  does 
not  render  them  less  desolate  to  an  English  eye. 
and  where  a  fence  is  now  and  then  encountered,  it 
is  either  a  stone  wall  trodden  down  and  dilapidated, 
or  a  hedge  of  the  prickly-pear  cactus,  gaunt,  irreg- 
ular, and  ugly,  without  being  picturesque.  Often 
the  track  rises  and  falls  for  miles  together  over  the 
edges  of  the  white  strata  upturned  into  almost  a 
vertical''  position;  or  over  sheets  of  bare  rock 
spread  out  like  flag-stones,»  and  marked  with  fissures 
which  have  all  the  regularity  of  artificial  joirits; 
or  along  narrow  channels,  through  which  the  feet 


less  road  of  the  deep  descent  to  Jericho  and  the  Jor- 
dan.    See  Olives,  Mount  op,  p.  2243  a. 

e  Stanley  (5.  ^  P.  p.  1S9)  — not  prone  to  exag- 
gerate color  (comp.  87,  '•  Petra  ")  — speaks  of  it  as  •*  a 
blaze  of  scarlet." 

/  "  Rounded  swelling  masses  like  huge  bubbles," 
says  3Ir.  Seddon  the  painter  (p.  122).  *'  Each  one 
uglier  than  its  neiifhbor  "  (Miss  Beaufort,  ii.  97).  See 
also  the  description  of  Russegger  the  geologist,  in 
Ritter,  Jordan,  p.  495. 

g  «  Often  looking  as  if  burnt  in  the  kiln  "  (Ander- 
son, p.  172). 

h  As  at  Beit-ur  (Beth-horon). 

i  As  south  of  Beitin  (Bethel),  and  many  oUt*f 
placet 
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if  oenturiea  of  travellers  have  with  difficulty  re- 
tained their  hold  on  the  steep  declivities ;  or  down 
flights  of  irregular  steps  hewn  or  worn  in  the  solid 
rock  of  the  ravine,  and  strewed  thick  with  innu- 
merable loose  «  stones.  I'.ven  the  gray  villages  — 
always  on  the  top  or  near  the  top  of  the  hills  —  do 
but  add  to  tlie  dreariness  of  the  scene  by  the  forlorn 
look  which  their  flat  roofs  and  absence  of  windows 
present  to  a  ICuropean  eye,  and  by  the  poverty  and 
ruin  so  universal  among  them.  At  Jerusalem  this 
reaches  its  climax,  and  in  the  leaden  ashy  hue 
which  overspreads,  for  the  major  part  of  the  year, 
much  of  the  landscape  immediately  contiguous  to 
the  cit}',  and  wliich  may  well  be  owing  to  the  de- 
bris ^  of  its  successive  demolitions,  there  is  some- 
thing unspeakably  affecting.  The  solitude  which 
reigns  throughout  most  of  these  hills  and  valleys 
is  also  very  striking.  *'  For  miles  and  miles  there 
is  often  no  appearance  of  life  except  the  occasional 
goat-herd  on  the  hill-side,  or  gathering  of  women 
at  the  wells."  ^ 

To  the  west  and  northwest  of  the  highlands, 
where  the  sea-breezes  are  felt,  there  is  considerably 
more  vegetation.  The  Wady  es-Stunt  derives  its 
name  from  tlie  acacias  which  line  its  sides.  In 
the  same  neigliborhood  olives  abound,  and  give  the 
country  "almost  a  wooded  appearance"  (Kob.  ii. 
21,  22).  The  dark  grateful  foliage  of  the  butin,  or 
terebinth,  is  frequent;  and  one  of  these  trees,  per- 
haps the  largest  in  Palestine,  stands  a  few  minutes' 
ride  from  the  ancient  Socho  {iljid.  222).  About 
ten  miles  north  of  this,  near  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Kirjath-jearim,  the  "  city  of  forests,"  are  some 
thickets  of  pine  (snober)  and  laurel  (kebkdb),  which 
Tobler  compares  with  European  woods  {3tte  Wan- 
derung,  p.  178). 

11.  Hitherto  we  have  spoken  of  the  central  and 
northern  portions  of  Judaja.  Its  eastern  portion 
—  a  tract  some  9  or  10  miles  in  width  by  about  35 
in  length  —  which  intervenes  between  the  centre 
and  the  abrupt  descent  to  the  Dead  Sea,  is  far  more 
wild  and  desolate,  and  that  not  for  a  portion  of  the 
year  only,  but  throughout  it.*^  This  must  have 
been  always  what  it  is  now  —  an  uninhabited  desert, 
because  uninhabitable;  "a  bare  arid  wilderness; 
an  endless  succession  of  shapeless  yellow  and  ash- 
colored  hills,  without  grass  or  shrubs,  without 
water,  and  almost  «  without  life," — even  without 
ruins,  with  the  rare  exceptions  of  Masada,  and  a 
solitary  watch-tower  or  two. 

12.  No  descriptive  sketch  of  this  part  of  the 
country  can  be  complete  which  does  not  allude  to 
the  caverns,  characteristic  of  all  limestone  districts, 
but  here  existing  in  astonishing  numbers.  Every 
hill  and  ravine  is  pierced  with  them,  some  very 
large  anl  of  curious  formation  —  perhaps  partly 
natural,  partly  artificial  —  others  mere  grottoes. 
Many  of  them  are  connected  with  most  important 
and  interesting  events  of  the  ancient  history  of  the 


«  As  in  the  Wady  Aly,  7  miles  west  of  Jerusalem. 
Bee  Beaumont's  description  of  this  route  in  his  Diary 
vfa  Journey^  etc.  i.  192. 

6  See  Jerusalem,  vol.  ii.  p  1280  b.  The  same  re- 
(lark  will  be  found  in  Seddon's  Memoir,  p.  198. 

c  Stanley,  S.  ^  P.  p.  117. 

d  Eren  on  the  8th  January,  De  Saulcy  found  no 
▼ate: 

«  Van  de  Velde,  Syr.  ^  Pal  ii.  99;  and  see  the 
name  still  more  f-^mibly  stated  on  p.  101 ;  and  a 
graphic  description  by  Miss  Beaufort,  ii.  102,  108, 127, 
128.  The  character  of  the  upper  part  of  the  district, 
k>  tha  8.  E.  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  is  well  seized  bj 
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country.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  district 
now  under  consideration.  Machpelah,  Makkedah, 
AduUam,  En-gedi,  names  inseparably  connected 
with  the  lives,  adventures,  and  deaths  of  Abraham, 
Joshua,  David,  and  other  Old  Testament  worthies, 
are  all  within  the  small  circle  of  the  territory  of 
Juda;a.  Moreover,  there  is  perhaps  hardly  one  of 
these  caverns,  however  small,  which  has  not  at 
some  time  or  other  furnished  a  hiding-pLace  to 
some  ancient  Hebrew  from  the  sweeping  incursions 
of  Philistine  or  Amalekite.  For  the  bearing  which 
the  present  treatment  of  many  of  the  caverns  ha« 
on  the  modern  religious  aspect  of  Palestine,  and 
for  the  remarkable  symbol  which  they  furnish  of 
the  life  of  Israel,  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  a 
striking  passage  in  Sinai  and  Palestine  (ch.  ii.  x. 
3).     [Cavk.] 

13.  The  bareness  and  dryness  which  prevails 
more  or  less  in  Judaea  is  owing  partly  to  the 
absence  of  wood  (see  below),  partly  to  its  proximity 
to  the  desert,  and  partly  to  a  scarcity  of  water, 
arising  from  its  distance  from  the  Lebanon.  The 
abundant  springs  which  form  so  delightful  a  feature 
of  the  country  further  north,  and  many  of  which 
continue  to  flow  even  after  the  hottest  summers, 
are  here  very  rarely  met  with  after  the  rainy  sea- 
son is  over,  and  their  place  is  but  poorly  supplied 
by  the  weUs,  themselves  but  few  in  number,  bored 
down  into  the  white  rock  of  the  universal  sub- 
stratum, and-  with  mouths  so  narrow  and  so  care- 
fully closed  that  they  may  be  easily  passed  without 
notice  by  travellers  unaccustomed  to  the  country.-/ 
[Wells.] 

14.  But  to  this  discouraging  aspect  there  are 
happily  some  important  exceptions.  The  valley  of 
Urtas,  south  of  Bethlehem,  contains  springs  which 
in  abundance  and  excellence  rival  even  those  of 
Nablus;  the  huge  "  Pools  of  Solomon"  are  enough 
to  supply  a  district  for  many  miles  round  them ; 
and  the  cultivation  now  going  on  in  that  neighbor- 
hood shows  what  might  be  done  with  a  soil  which 
requires  only  irrigation  and  a  moderate  amount  of 
labor  to  evoke  a  boundless  produce.  At  Bethlehere 
and  Mar  £lyas,  too,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Convent  of  the  Cross,  and  especially  near  He- 
bron, there  are  excellent  examples  of  what  can  be 
done  with  vitieyards,  and  plantations  of  olives  and 
fig- trees.  And  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  during 
the  limited  time  when  the  plains  and  bottoms  are 
covered  with  waving  crops  of  green  or  golden  corn, 
and  when  the  naked  rocks  are  shrouded  in  that 
brilliant  covering  of  flowers  to  which  allusion  has 
already  been  made,  the  appearance  of  things  must 
be  far  more  inviting  than  it  is  during  that  greater 
portion  of  the  year  which  elapses  after  the  harvest, 
and  which,  as  being  the  more  habitual  aspect  of 
the  scene,  has  been  dwelt  upon  above. 

15.  It  is  obvious  that  in  the  ancient  days  of  the 
nation,  when  Judah  and  Benjamin  possessed  ths 


Mr.  Seddon  :  "  A  wilderness  of  mountain-tops,  in  somt 
places  tossed  up  like  waves  of  mud,  in  others  wrinkled 
over  with  ravines,  like  models  made  of  crumpled  brown 
paper,  the  nearer  ones  whitish,  strewed  with  rocks  and 
bushes  "  {Memoir,  p.  204). 

/  There  is  no  adequate  provision  here  or  elsewhere 
in  Palestine  (except  perhaps  in  Jerusalem)  for  catch- 
ing and  preserving  the  water  which  falls  in  the  heavy 
rains  of  winter  and  spring  —  a  provision  easily  made 
and  found  to  answer  admirably  in  countries  similarl? 
circumstanced,  such  as  Malta  and  Bermuda,  where  tfa» 
rains  furnish  almost  the  whole  water  supply. 
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teeming  population  indicated  in  the  Bible,  the  con- 
dition and  aspect  of  the  country  must  have  been 
rery  different.  Of  this  there  are  not  wanting  sure 
ividences.  Tliere  is  no  country  in  which  the  rained 
towns  bear  so  large  a  proportion  to  tliose  still  ex- 
isting. Hardly  a  hill-top  of  the  many  within  sight, 
that  is  not  covered  with  vestiges  of  some  fortress  or 
city.<»  That  this  numerous  population  knew  how 
most  effectually  to  cultivate  their  rocky  territory, 
is  fcliown  by  the  remains  of  their  ancient  terraces, 
which  constantly  meet  the  eye,  the  only  mode  of 
husbanding  so  scanty  a  coating  of  soil,  and  pre- 
venting its  being  waslied  by  the  torrents  into 
the  valleys.  These  frequent  remains  enable  the 
traveller  to  form  an  idea  of  the  look  of  the  land- 
scape when  they  were  kept  up.  But,  besides  this, 
forests  appear  to  have  stood  in  many  parts  of  Ju- 
diiea''  until  the  repeated  invasions  and  sieges  caused 
their  fall,  and  the  wretched  government  of  the 
Turks  prevented  their  reinstixtement;  and  all  this 
vegetation  must  have  reacted  on  the  moisture  of 
the  climate,  and,  by  preserving  the  water  in  many 
a  ravine  and  natural  reservoir,  where  now  it  is  rap- 
idly dried  by  the  fierce  sun  of  the  early  summer, 
must  have  influenced  materially  the  look  and  the 
resources  of  the  country. 

IG.  Advancing  northward  from  Judaea  the 
country  becomes  gradually  more  open  and  pleas- 
ant. Plains  of  good  soil  occur  between  the  hiUs, 
at  first  small,c  but  afterwards  comparatively  large. 
In  some  cases  (such  as  the  Afukhna,  which  stretches 
away  from  the  feet  of  Gerizim  for  several  miles  to 
the  south  and  east)  these  would  be  remarkable  any- 
where. The  hills  assume  here  a  more  varied  as- 
pect than  in  the  southern  districts,  springs  are 
more  abundant  and  more  permanent,  until  at  last, 
when  the  district  of  the  Jebel  Nablus  is  reached  — 
the  ancient  Mount  Ephraim,  —  the  traveller  en- 
counters an  atmosphere  and  an  amount  of  vegeta- 
tion and  water  which,  if  not  so  transcendently 
lovely  as  the  representations  of  enthusiastic  trav- 
ellers would  make  it,  is  yet  greatly  superior  to  any- 
thing he  has  met  with  in  Judaea,  and  even  suffi- 
cient to  recall  much  of  the  scenery  of  the  West. 

17-  Perhaps  the  Springs  are  the  only  objects 
which  in  themselves,  and  apart  from  their  associa- 
tions, really  strike  an  English  traveller  with  aston- 
ishment and  admiration.  Such  glorious  fountains 
as  those  oi  Ain-Jalud  or  the  Ras  el-Mukdtta,  where 
A  great  body  of  the  clearest  water  wells  silently  but 
swiftly  out  from  deep  blue  recesses  worn  in  the  foot 
of  a  low  cliff  of  limestone  rock,  and  at  once  forms 
a  considerable  stream  —  or  as  that  of  Tell  el-K(t(ly^ 
eddying  forth  from  the  base  of  a  lovely,  wooded 
mound  into  a  wide,  deep,  and  limpid  pool  —  or 
those  of  Bnniag  and  Fijeh ,  where  a  large  river 
leaps  headlong,  foaming  and  roaring,  from  its  cave 
—  or  even  as  that  oiJemn,  bubbling  upwards  from 
th<  \evel  ground  —  are  very  rarely  to  be  met  with 
out  of  irregular,  rocky,  mountainous  countries,  and 
being  such  unusual  sights  can  hardly  be  looked  on 
by  the  traveller  without  surprise  and  emotion. 
But,  added  to  this  their  natural  impressiveness, 
•here  is  the  consideration  of  the  prominent  part 
Khich  so  many  of  these  springs  have  played  in  the 
Vistory.     Even  the  caverns  are  not  more  charac- 
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toristic  of  Palestine,  or  oftener  mentioned  in  th« 
accounts  both  of  the  great  national  crises  and  of 
more  ordinary  transactions.  It  is  sufficient  here 
to  name  En-hakkore,  En-gedi,  Gihon,  and,  in  this 
particular  district,  the  spring  of  Harod,  the  foun- 
tain of  Jezreel,  En-dor,  and  En-gannim,  reserving 
a  fuller  treatment  of  the  subject  for  the  special  head 
of  Springs.     [See  also  Fouxtains.] 

18.  The  valleys  which  lead  down  from  the  upper 
level  in  this  district  to  the  valley  of  the  Jordan, 
and  the  mountains  through  which  they  descend, 
are  also  a  great  improvement  on  those  which  form 
the  eastern  portion  of  Judah,  and  even  of  Benja- 
min. The  valleys  are  (as  already  remarked)  lesa 
precipitous,  because  the  level  from  which  they  start 
in  their  descent  is  lower,  while  that  of  the  Jordan 
Valley  is  higher;  and  they  have  lost  that  savage 
character  which  distinguishes  the  naked  clefts  of 
the  wadies  Suweinit  and  Ktlt',  of  the  Ain-jidi  or 
Zuweirah,  and  have  become  wider  and  shallower, 
swelling  out  here  and  there  into  basins,  and  con- 
taining much  land  under  cultivation  more  or  less 
regular.  Fine  streams  run  througli  many  of  these 
valleys,  in  which  a  considerable  body  of  water  is 
found  even  after  the  hottest  and  longest  summers, 
their  banks  hidden  by  a  thick  shrubbery  of  olean- 
ders and  other  flowering  trees,  —  truly  a  delicious 
sight,  and  one  most  rarely  seen  to  the  south  of  Je- 
rusalem, or  within  many  miles  to  the  north  of  it. 
The  mountains,  though  bare  of  wood  and  but  par- 
tially cultivated,  have  none  of  that  arid,  worn  look 
which  renders  those  east  of  Hebron,  and  even  thos« 
between  Mukhmas  and  Jericho,  so  repulsive.  In 
fact,  the  eastern  district  of  the  Jtbel  Nablus  con- 
tains some  of  the  most  fertile  and  valuable  spota 
in  Palestine.*^ 

19.  Hardly  less  rich  is  the  extensive  region 
which  lies  northwest  of  the  city  of  Nablus,  between 
it  and  Carmel,  in  which  the  mountains  gradually 
break  down  into  the  Plain  of  Sharon.  This  has 
been  very  imperfectly  explored,  but  it  is  spoken  of 
as  extremely  fertile  —  huge  fields  of  corn,  with 
occasional  tracts  of  wood,  recalling  the  county  of 
Ivent«  —  but  mostly  a  continued  expanse  of  slop- 
ing downs. 

20.  But  with  all  its  richness,  and  all  its  advance 
on  the  southern  part  of  the  country,  there  is  a 
strange  dearth  of  natural  wood  about  this  central 
district.  Olive-trees  are  indeed  to  be  found  every- 
where, but  they  are  artificially  cultivated  for  their 
fruit,  and  the  olive  is  not  a  tree  which  adds  to  the 
look  of  a  landscape.  A  few  carobs  are  also  met 
with  in  such  richer  spots  as  the  Valley  of  Nabltis. 
But  of  all  natural  non-fruit-bearing  trees  there  is 
a  singular  dearth.  It  is  this  which  makes  the 
wooded  sides  of  Carmel  and  the  park-like  scenery 
of  the  adjacent  slopes  and  plains  so  remarkable. 
True,  when  compared  with  European  timber,  the 
trees  are  but  small,  but  their  abundance  is  in 
strong  contrast  with  the  absolute  dearth  of  wood 
in  the  neighboring  mountains.  Carmel  is  always 
mentioned  by  the  ancient  prophets  and  poets  as 
remarkable  for  its  luxuriance ;  and,  as  there  is  nc 
reason  to  believe  that  it  has  changed  its  character, 
we  have,  in  the  expressions  referred  to,  pretty  con- 

I  elusive  evidence  that  the  look  of  the  adjoining  dis- 


a  Stanley,  iS.  ^  P.  p.  117,  where  the  lessons  tc  be 
(Withered  from  these  ruins  of  so  many  successive  na- 
lons  and  races  are  admirably  drawn  out. 

b  For  a  list  of  these,  see  Forest 

«  That  at  the  northern  foot  of  Neby  Samwil,  out  of 


vfhich  rise  the  gentle  hills  which  bear  the  ruins  ol 
Qibeon,  Neballat,  etc.,  is  perhaps  the  first  of  them  ia 
the  advance  from  souch  to  north. 

d  Robinson,  Bibl.  Res.  iii.  304. 

e  Lord  Lindsay  (Bohn's  ed.},  p.  256 
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Irict  of  Kphiaim  waa  not  very  different  then  from 
what  U  is  now. 

21.  Ho  sooner,  however,  is  the  Plain  of  Esdra* 
lion  passeil,  than  a  considerable  improvement  is 
perceptible.  Tiie  low  hills  which  spread  down 
from  the  mountains  of  Galilee,  and  form  the  bar- 
rier between  the  plains  of  Akka  and  Esdraelon,  are 
covered  with  timber,  of  moderate  size,  it  is  true, 
but  of  thick,  vigorous  growth,  and  pleasant  to  the 
eye.  I-Iastward  of  these  lulls  rises  tiie  round  mass 
of  Tabor,  dark  with  its  copses  of  oak,  and  set  off 
by  contrast  with  tlie  bare  slopes  of  Jtbel  ed-Duhy 
(the  so  called  "Little  Hermon")and  the  white 
hills  of  Nazareth.  North  of  Tabor  and  Nazareth 
is  the  pkiin  of  el-BuUauJ\  an  upland  tract  hitherto 
very  in)perfectly  described,  but  apparently  of  a 
Bimilar  nature  to  ICsdraelon,  tliough  much  more 
elevated.  It  runs  from  east  to  west,  in  which  di- 
rection it  is  perhaps  ten  miles  long,  by  two  miles 
wide  at  its  broadest  part.  It  is  described  as  ex- 
tremely fertile,  and  abounding  in  vegetation.  Be- 
yond this  tlie  amount  of  natural  growth  increases 
at  every  step,  until  towards  the  north  the  country 
becomes  what  even  in  the  West  would  be  considered 
as  well  timbered.  Tlie  centre  part  —  the  watershed 
between  the  upper  end  of  the  Jordan  Valley  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  JNIediterranean  on  the  other,  is 
a  succession  of  swelling  hills,  covered  with  oak  and 
terebinth,  its  occasional  ravines  thickly  clothed  in 
addition  with  maple,  arbutus,  sumach,  and  other 
trees.  So  abundant  is  the  timber  that  large  quan- 
tities of  it  are  regularly  carried  to  the  sea-coast  at 
Tyre,  and  there  shipped  as  fuel  to  tlie  towns  on 
the  coast  (liob.  ii.  450).  The  general  level  of  the 
country  is  not  quite  equal  to  that  of  Judaea  and 
Samaria,  but  on  the  other  hand  there  are  points 
which  reach  a  greater  elevation  than  anything  in 
the  south,  such  as  the  prominent  group  of  JebeL 
Jtirmuk^  and  perhaps  Tibnin  —  and  which  have 
all  the  greater  effect  from  the  surrounding  country 
being  lower.  Tibnin  lies  about  the  centre  of  the 
district,  and  as  far  north  as  this  the  valleys  run 
sast  and  west  of  the  watershed,  but  above  it  they  run 
northwards  into  the  Litany,  which  cleaves  the  coun- 
try from  east  to  west,  and  Ibrms  the  northern  border 
of  the  district,  and  indeed  of  tlie  Holy  Land  itself. 

22.  The  notices  of  this  romantic  district  in  the 
Bible  are  but  scanty;  in  fact,  till  the  date  of  the 
New  Testament,  when  it  had  acquired  the  name  of 
Galilee,  it  may  be  said,  for  all  purposes  of  his- 
tory, to  be  hardly  mentioned.  And  even  in  the 
New  Testament  times  the  interest  is  confined  to  a 
very  small  portion  —  the  south  and  soutinvest  cor- 
ner, containing  Nazareth,  Cana,  and  Nain,  on  the 
3onfines  of  Esdraelon,  Capernaum,  Tiberias,  and 
Gennesaret,  on  the  margin  of  the  I^ke.« 

In  the  great  IJoman  conquest,  or  rather  destruc- 
tion, of  Galilee,  which  preceded  the  fall  of  Jerusa- 
lem, the  contest  penetrated  but  a  short  distance 
Into  the  interior.  Jotapata  and  Giscala  —  neither 
»f  them  more  than  12  miles  from  the  Lake  —  are 
the  farthest  points  to  which  we  know  of  the  strug- 
gle extending  in  that  wooded  and  impenetrable 
district.  One  of  the  earliest  accounts  we  possess 
describes  it  as  a  land  "quiet  and  secure"  (Judg. 

«  The  Msociations  of  Mt.  Tabor,  dim  as  they  are, 
<>eloug  to  the  Old  Testament :  for  there  can  be  very 
little  doubt  th'it  il;  was  no  more  the  scene  of  the 
rraii?figuration  than  th?  Moun-  of  Olives  w.m.  [Heb- 
aon,  Amor  ed.    Tabob. 
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xviil.  27).  There  is  no  thoroughfare  through  it^ 
nor  any  inducement  to  make  one.  May  there  not 
l)e,  retired  in  the  recesses  of  these  woody  hilk  and 
intricate  valleys,  many  a  village  whose  inhabitanta 
have  lived  on  from  age  to  age,  undisturbed  by  the 
invasions  and  depopulations  with  wiiich  Israelites, 
Assyrians,  Komans,  and  Moslems  have  successively 
visited  the  more  open  and  accessible  parts  of  the 
country  ? 

23.  I'rom  the  present  appearance  of  this  district 
we  may,  with  some  allowances,  perhaps  gain  an 
idea  of  what  the  more  southern  portions  of  the 
central  highlands  were  during  the  earlier  perioda 
in  tlie  history.  There  is  little  material  difference 
in  the  natural  conditions  of  tlie  two  regions.  Gal- 
ilee is  slightly  nearer  the  springs  and  the  cool 
breezes  of  the  snow-covered  Lebanon,  and  furth« 
distant  from  the  hot  siroccos  of  the  southern  des- 
erts, and  the  volcanic  nature  of  a  portion  of  its 
soil  is  more  favorable  to  vegetation  than  the  chalk 
of  Judsea;  but  these  circumstances,  though  they 
would  tell  to  a  certain  degree,  would  not  produce 
any  very  marked  differences  in  the  appearance  of 
the  country  provided  other  conditions  were  alike. 
It  therefore  seems  fair  to  believe  that  the  hills  of 
Shechem,  Bethel,  and  Hebron,  when  Abram  first 
wandered  over  them,  were  not  very  inferior  to  those 
of  the  Belad  Besharah  or  the  Betad  el-Buttauf. 
The  timber  was  probably  smaller,  but  the  oaJc- 
groves  ^  of  Moreh,  Mamre,  Tabor,<^  must  have  con- 
sisted of  large  trees ;  and  the  narrative  implies  that 
the  "forests"  or  "woods"  of  Hareth,  Ziph,  and 
Bethel  were  more  than  mere  scrub. 

2-1.  The  causes  of  the  present  bareness  of  the 
face  of  the  country  are  two,  which  indeed  can 
hardly  be  separated.  The  first  is  the  destruction 
of  the  timber  in  that  long  series  of  sieges  and  in- 
vasions which  began  with  the  invasion  of  Shishak 
(b.  c.  circa  970)  and  has  not  yet  come  to  an  end. 
This,  by  depriving  the  soil  and  the  streams  of  shel- 
ter from  the  burning  sun,  at  once  made,  as  it  in- 
variably does,  the  climate  more  arid  tlian  before, 
and  doubtless  diminished  the  rainfall.  The  second 
is  the  decay  of  the  terraces  necessary  to  retain  the 
soil  on  the  steep  slopes  of  the  round  hills.  This 
decay  is  owing  to  the  general  unsettlement  and  in- 
security which  have  been  the  lot  of  this  poor  little 
country  almost  ever  since  the  Babylonian  conquest. 
The  terraces  once  gone,  there  was  nothing  to  pre- 
vent the  soil  which  they  supported  being  washed 
away  by  the  heavy  rains  of  winter;  and  it  is  hope- 
less to  look  for  a  renewal  of  the  wood,  or  for  any 
real  improvement  in  the  general  face  of  the  coun- 
try, until  they  have  been  first  reestablished.  This 
cannot  happen  to  any  extent  until  a  just  and  firm 
government  shall  give  confidence  to  the  inhab- 
itants. 

25.  Few  things  are  a  more  constant  source  of 
surprise  to  the  stranger  in  the  Holy  Land  than  the 
manner  in  which  tlie  hill-tops  are,  throughout, 
selected  for  habitation.  A  town  in  a  valley  is  a 
rare  exception.  On  the  other  hand,  scarce  a  single 
eminence  of  the  multitude  always  in  sight  but  is 
crowned  with  its  city  or  village,'^  inhabited  or  in 
ruins,  often  so  placed  as  if  not  accessibility  but  in- 


6  In  the  Authorized  Version  rendered  inaccurately 
"  plain.*' 

c  Tabor  (1  Sam.  x.  3)  has  no  connection  with  tht 
mount  of  the  same  name. 

d  The  same  thing  may  be  observed,  though  do 
with  the  same  exclusive  regularity,  in  ProveiuM,  • 
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locessibility  had  been  the  object  of  its  builders." 
And  indeed  such  was  their  object.  These  groups 
of  naked,  forlorn  structures,  piled  irregularly  one 
over  the  other  on  the  curve  of  the  hiU-top,  their 
rectangular  outline,  flat  roofs,  ana  blank  waUs,  sug- 
irestive  to  the  western  mind  rather  of  fastness  than 
of  peaceful  liabitation,  surrounded  by  filthy  heaps 
of  the  rubbish  of  centuries,  approached  only  by  the 
narrow,  winding  path,  worn  white,  on  the  gray  or 
brown  breast  of  the  hill  —  are  the  lineal  descend- 
ants, if  indeed  they  do  not  sometimes  contain  the 
actual  remains,  of  the  "  fenced  cities,  great  and 
walled  up  to  heaven,"  which  are  so  frequently 
ir.entioued  in  the  records  of  the  Israelite  conquest. 
They  bear  witness  now,  no  less  surely  than  they 
did  even  in  that  early  age,  and  as  they  have  done 
through  all  the  ravages  and  conquests  of  thirty 
centuries,  to  the  insecurity  of  the  country  —  to  the 
continual  risk  of  sudden  plunder  and  destruction 
incurred  by  those  rash  enough  to  take  up  their 
dwelling  in  the  plain.  Another  and  hardly  less 
valid  reason  for  the  practice  is  furnished  in  the 
terms  of  our  Lord's  well-known  apologue,  — namely, 
the  treacherous  nature  of  the  loose  alluvial  "  sand  " 
of  the  plain  under  the  sudden  rush  of  the  winter 
torrents  from  the  neighboring  hills,  as  compared 
with  the  safety  and  firm  foundation  attainable  by 
building  on  the  naked  "  rock  "  of  tho  hills  them- 
selves (Matt.  vii.  24-27). 

28.  These  hill-towns  were  not  what  gave  the 
Israelites  their  main  difficulty  in  the  occupation  of 
the  country.  Wherever  strength  of  arm  and  fleet- 
ness  of  foot  availed,  there  those  hardy  warriors, 
fierce  as  lions,  sudden  and  swift  as  eagles,  sure- 
footed and  fleet  as  the  wild  deer  on  the  hills  (1  Chr. 
di.  8;  2  Sam.  i.  23,  ii  18),  easily  conquered.  It 
was  in  the  plains,  where  the  horses  and  chariots  of 
the  Canaanites  and  Philistines  had  space  to  ma- 
noeuvre, that  they  failed  in  dislodging  the  aborigines. 
»'  Judah  drave  out  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountain, 
but  could  not  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  the  val- 
ley, because  they  had  chariots  of  iron  .... 
neither  could  Manasseh  drive  out  the  inhabitants 
of  Beth-shean  ....  nor  Megiddo,"  in  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon  .  .  .  .  "  nor  could  Eph- 
raini  drive  out  the  Canaanites  that  dwelt  in  Gezer," 
on  the  niaritime  plain  near  Kamleh  .... 
"  nor  could  Asher  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  Ac- 
cho  ....  and  the  Amorites  forced  the 
children  of  Dan  into  the  mountain,  for  they  would 
not  suffer  them  to  come  down  into  the  valley  " 
(Judg.  i.  19-35).  Thus  in  this  case  the  ordinary 
conditions  of  conquest  were  reversed  —  the  conquer- 
ors took  the  hills,  the  conquered  kept  the  plains. 
To  a  people  so  exclusive  as  the  Jews  there  must 
have  been  a  constant  satisfaction  hi  the  elevation 
and  inaccessibility  of  their  highland  regions.  This 
is  evident  in  every  page  of  their  literature,  which 
13  tinged  throughout  with  a  highland  coloring.  The 
♦mountains"  were  to  "bring  peace,"  the  "little 
tills,  justice  to  the  people:"  when  plenty  came, 
the  corn  was  to  flourish  on  the  "  top  of  the  moun- 
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tains"  (Ps.  kxii.  3,  16).  In  like  manner  th« 
mountains  were  to  be  joyful  before  Jehovah  when 
He  came  to  judge  his  people  (xcviii.  8).  What 
gave  its  keenest  sting  to  the  Babylonian  conquest^ 
was  the  consideration  that  the  "  mountains  of  Is- 
rael," the  "  ancient  high  places,"  were  become  a 
"  prey  and  a  derision;  "  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
one  of  the  most  joyful  circumstances  of  the  restoi-a- 
tion  is,  that  the  mountains  "  shall  yield  their  fruit 
as  before,  and  be  settled  after  their  old  estates  " 
(Ez.  xxxvi.  1,  8,  11).  But  it  is  needless  to  multi- 
ply instances  of  this,  which  pervades  the  writings 
of  the  psalmists  and  prophets  in  a  truly  remarkable 
manner,  and  must  be  familiar  to  every  student  of 
the  Bible.  (See  the  citations  in  S.  rf  P.  ch.  iL 
viii.)  Nor  was  it  unacknowledged  by  the  sur- 
rounding heathen.  We  have  their  own  testimony 
that  in  their  estimation  Jehovah  was  the  "  God  of 
the  mountains  "  (1  K.  xx.  28),  and  they  showed 
their  appreciation  of  the  fact  by  fighting  (as  already 
noticed),  when  possible,  iu  the  lowlands.  The 
contrast  is  strongly  brought  out  in  the  repeated 
expression  of  the  psalmists.  "  Some,"  like  the 
Canaanites  and  Philistines  of  the  lowlands,  "  put 
their  trust  in  chariots  and  some  in  horses;  but  we  " 
—  we  mountaineers,  from  our  "  sanctuary  "  on  the 
heights  of  "  Zion  "  —  "will  remember  the  name 
of  Jehovah  our  God,"  "the  God  of  Jacob  our 
father,"  the  shepherd-warrior,  whose  only  weapons 
were  sword  and  bow  —  the  God  who  is  now  a  high 
fortress  for  us  —  "  at  whose  command  both  chariot 
and  horse  are  fallen,"  "  who  burneth  the  chariots 
in  the  fire"   (Ps.  xx.  1,  7,  xlvi.  7-11,  Ixxvi.  2,  6). 

27.  But  the  hills  were  occupied  by  other  edifice! 
besides  the  "  fenced  cities."  The  tiny  white  domes 
which  stand  perched  here  and  there  on  the  summits 
of  the  eminences,  and  mark  the  holy  ground  in 
which  some  Mohammedan  saint  is  resting  —  some- 
times standing  alone,  sometimes  near  the  village 
in  either  c:ise  surrounded  with  a  rude  inclosure,  and 
overshadowed  with  the  grateful  shade  and  pleasant 
color  of  terebinth  or  carob  —  these  are  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  "high  places"  or  sanctuaries  so 
constantly  denounced  by  the  prophets,  and  which 
were  set  up  "  on  every  high  hill  and  under  every 
green  tree"  (Jer.  ii.  20;  Ez.  vi.  13). 

28.  From  the  mountainous  structure  of  the  Holy 
Land  and  the  extraordinary  variations  in  the  level 
of  its  different  districts,  arises  a  further  peculiarity 
most  interesting  and  most  characteristic  —  namely, 
the  extensive  views  of  the  country  which  can  be 
obtained  from  various  commanding  points.  The 
number  oi panoramas  which  present  themselves  to 
the  traveller  in  Palestine  is  truly  remarkable.  To 
speak  of  the  west  of  Jordan  only,  for  east  of  it  all  is 
at  present  more  or  less  unknown  —  the  prospects 
from  the  height  of  Beni  miinib  near  Hebron, 
from  the  Mount  of  Olives,  from  Neby  Samw'U, 
from  Bethel,  from  Gerizim  or-Ebal,  from  Jenin, 
Carmel,  Tabor,  Safed,  the  Castle  of  Banias,  tha 
Kubbet  en-Nasr  above  Damascus  —  are  known  to 
many  travellers.     Their  peculiar  charm  resides  in 


tountry  which,  in  its  natural  and  artificial  features, 
Dtesents  many  a  likeness  to  Palestine. 

*  Hence  the  Saviour's  illustration  from  "a  citj 
|}t  on  a  hill  "  (Matt.  v.  14)  was  perfectly  natural, 
Without  its  being  suggested  by  any  particular  p.ii.v:e 
m  sight  at  the  time.  Stanley  writes  incorrectly  "  the 
jity''(,S.  ^  P.  p.  121,  Amer.  ed.),  and  thinks  that 
Safed  was  meant,  so  conspicuous  from  the  traditional 
douut  of  the  Beatitudes  {KurUn  Hattin).  The 
has  no  article.  H. 


a  Two  such  may  be  named  as  types  of  the  rest,  j— 
Kuriyet  J/«  (perhaps  an  ancient  Gath  or  Gitta),  perched 
3u  one  of  the  western  spurs  of  the  Jebel  Nabliis,  and 
described  high  up  beside  the  road  from  Jaffa  to  Nab- 
lus ;  and  Wezr  or  Mazr^  on  the  absolute  top  of  tlw 
lofty  peaked  h.il,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  spring  of 
Ja(ud  wells  forth. 

h  Bobinsoc,  Bibl.  Res.  i.  490. 
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kheir  wide  extent,  ilie  number  of  spots  liistorically 
remarkable  \viiicb  are  visible  at  once,  tbe  limpid 
clearness  of  the  air,  which  brings  the  most  distant 
objects  conipanitivoly  close,  and  the  consideration 
that  in  many  cases  the  feet  must  be  standing  on 
the  same  ground,  and  the  eyes  resting  on  the  same 
spots  whicli  have  been  stood  upon  and  gazed  at  by 
the  most  fanious  patriarchs,  prophets,  and  heroes, 
of  all  the  successive  ages  in  the  eventful  history  of 
the  country.  We  can  stand  where  Abraham  and 
Lot  stood  looking  down  from  IJethel  into  the  Jor- 
dan Valley,  when  Lot  chose  to  go  to  Sodom  and 
the  great  destiny  of  the  Hebrew  people  was  fixed 
forever;"  or  with  ALraham  on  the  height  near  He- 
bron gazing  over  the  gulf  towards  Sodom  at  the 
vast  column  of  smoke  as  it  towered  aloft  tinged 
with  the  rising  sun,  and  wondering  whether  his 
kinsman  had  escaped ;  or  with  Gaal  the  son  of  Ebed 
on  Gerizim  when  he  watched  the  armed  men  steal 
along  like  the  shadow  of  the  mountains  on  the 
plain  of  the  Mukhna;  or  with  Deborah  and  Barak 
on  Mount  'labor  when  they  saw  the  hosts  of  the 
Canaanites  marshalling  to  their  doom  on  the  un- 
dulations of  Ksdraelon ;  or  with  Klisha  on  Carmel 
looking  across  the  same  wide  space  towards  Shunem, 
and  recognizing  the  bereaved  mother  as  she  urged 
her  course  over  the  flat  before  bin) ;  or,  in  later 
times,  with  Mohammed  on  the  heights  above 
Damascus,  when  he  put  by  an  earthly  for  a  heavenly 
paradise ;  or  with  Kichard  Cceur  de  Lion  on  Neb^j 
Hamwil  when  he  refused  to  look  at  the  towers  of  the 
Holy  City,  in  the  deliverance  of  which  he  could 
take  no  part.  These  we  can  see;  but  the  most 
famous  and  the  most  extensive  of  all  we  cannot  see. 
The  view  of  Balaam  from  Pisgah,  and  the  view  of 
Moses  from  the  same  spot,  we  cannot  realize,  be- 
cause the  locality  of  Pisgah  is  not  yet  accessible. 
[Yet  see  Addition  to  Nkbo,  Amer.  ed.] 

These  views  are  a  feature  in  which  Palestine  is 
perhaps  approached  by  no  other  country,  certainly 
by  no  country  whose  history  is  at  all  equal  in  im- 
portance to  the  world.  Great  as  is  their  charm 
when  viewed  as  mere  landscapes,  their  deep  and 
abiding  interest  lies  in  their  intimate  connection 
with  the  history  and  the  remarkable  manner  in 
which  they  corroborate  its  statements.  By  its 
constant  reference  to  localities  —  mountain,  rock, 
plain,  river,  tree  —  the  Bible  seems  to  invite  exam- 
ination; asd,  indeed,  it  is  only  by  such  examina- 
tion that  we  can  appreciate  its  minute  accuracy  and 
realize  how  far  its  plain  matter-of-fact  statements 
of  actual  occurrences,  to  actual  persons,  in  actual 
laces  —  how  far  these  raise  its  records  above  the 
unreal  and  unconnected  rhapsodies,  and  the  vain 
repetitions,  of  the  sacred  books  of  other  religions.* 

29.  A  few  words  must  be  said  in  general  de- 
Bcription  of  the  maritime  lowland,  which  it  will  be 
remembered  intervenes  between  the  sea  and  the 
highlands,  and  of  which  detailed  accounts  will  be 
found  under  the  heads  of  its  great  divisions. 

This  region,  only  slightly  elevated  above  the 
level  of  the  Mediterranean,  extends  without  inter- 
ruption from  el-Arhh,  south  of  Gaza,  to  Mount 


a  Stanley,  S.  !f  P  pp.  218,  219. 

b  Nothing  can  be  more  instructive  than  to  compare 
(in  regard  to  this  one  only  of  the  many  points  in  which 
ttiey  differ)  the  Bible  with  the  Koran.  So  little  as- 
tertaiuable  connection  has  the  Koran  with  the  life  or 
Mreer  of  Mohammed,  that  it  seems  impossible  to 
knange  it  with  any  certainty  in  the  order,  real  or 
f  tensible,  of  its  composition.     With  the  Bible,  ou  the 
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Carmel.  It  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  per 
tions,  each  of  about  half  its  length:  the  lower  od« 
the  wider;  the  upper  one  the  narrower.  The  lowei 
half  is  the  Plain  of  the  Philistines  —  Philistia,  or, 
as  the  Hebrews  called  it,  the  Hlnftlak  or  lowland. 
[Sei'IIELA.]  The  upper  half  is  the  Sharon  or  S»- 
ron  of  the  Old  and  Is'ew  'iestaments,  the  ♦'  Forest 
country  "  of  Josephus  and  the  LXX.  (Joseph.  Ani. 
xiv.  13,  §  3;  LXX.  Is.  Ixv.  30).  [Suakoji.] 
Viev\ed  from  the  sea  this  maritime  region  appears 
as  a  long,  low  coast  of  white  or  cream -colored  sand, 
its  slight  undulations  rising  occasionally  into 
mounds  or  cliffs,  which  in  one  or  two  places,  such 
as  Joffa  and  Uni-khalid,  almost  asi)irc  to  the  dig- 
nity of  headlands.  Over  these  white  undulations, 
in  the  farthest  background,  stretches  the  fi\int  blue 
level  line  of  the  highlands  of  Judaea  and  Samaria. 

30.  Such  is  its  appearance  fron)  without.  But 
from  within,  when  traver.sed,  or  overlooked  from 
some  point  on  those  blue  hills,  such  as  Btit-ur  at 
Beit-7ieUif,  the  prospect  is  very  ditierent. 

The  Philistine  Plain  is  on  an  average  fifteen  or 
sixteen  miles  in  width  from  the  coast  to  the  first 
beginning  of  the  belt  of  hills,  which  forms  the  grad- 
ual approach  to  the  highland  of  the  mountains  of 
Judah.  This  district  of  inferior  hills  contains 
many  places  which  have  been  identified  with  those 
named  in  the  lists  of  the  Conquest  as  being  in  the 
plain,  and  it  was  therefore  probably  attached  origi- 
nally to  the  plain,  and  not  to  the  highland.  It  is 
described  by  modern  travellers  as  a  beautiful  open 
country,  consisting  of  low  calcareous  hills  rising 
from  the  alluvial  soil  of  broad  arable  vallej  s,  covered 
with  inhabited  villages  and  deserted  ruins,  and 
clothed  with  much  natural  shrubbery  and  with 
Ijirge  plantations  of  olives  in  a  high  state  of  culti- 
vation; the  whole  gradually  broadening  down  into 
the  wide  expanse  of  the  plain  <^  itself.  The  plain 
is  in  many  parts  almost  a  dead  level,  in  others 
gently  undulating  in  long  waves;  here  and  there 
low  mounds  or  hillocks,  each  crowned  with  its  vil- 
lage, and  more  rarely  still  a  hill  overtopping  the 
rest,  like  Tell  es-SnJieh  or  Ajlun,  the  seat  of  some 
fortress  of  Jewish  or  Crusading  times.  The  larger 
towns,  as  Gaza  and  Ashdod,  which  stand  near  the 
shore,  are  surrounded  with  huge  groves  of  olive, 
sycamore,  and  palm,  as  in  the  days  of  King  David 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  28)  —  some  of  them  among  the 
most  extensive  in  the  country.  The  whole  plain 
appears  to  consist  of  a  brown  loamy  soil,  light,  but 
rich,  and  almost  without  a  stone.  This  is  noted  as 
its  characteristic  in  a  remarkable  expression  of  one 
of  the  leaders  in  the  Maccabsean  wars,  a  great  part 
of  which  were  fought  in  this  locality  (1  Mace.  x. 
73).  It  is  to  this  absence  of  stone  that  the  disap- 
pearance of  its  ancient  towns  and  villages  —  so 
much  n)ore  complete  than  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  —  is  to  be  traced.  The  common  material 
is  brick,  made,  after  the  Egyptian  fashion,  of  the 
sandy  loam  of  the  plain  mixed  with  stubble,  and 
this  has  been  washed  away  in  almost  all  cases  by 
the  rains  of  successive  centuries  (Thomson,  p.  563). 
It  is  now,  as  it  was  when  the  Philistines  possessed 


other  hand,  each  book  belongs  to  a  certain  period.  It 
describes  the  persons  of  that  period  ;  the  places  undei 
the  names  which  they  then  bore,  and  with  many  a 
note  of  identity  by  which  they  can  often  be  still  reo 
ognized;  so  that  it  may  be  said,  almost  witliotf> 
exaggeration,  to  be  the  best  Handbook  to  Pains  ine. 
c  Robinson,  Bibl.  Res.  ii.  15,  20,  29,  32.  228. 
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It,  one  enoimous  cornfield;  an  ocean  sT  wheat  cov- 
en the  wide  expanse  between  the  hills  and  the  sand 
dunes  of  the  sea-shore,  without  interruption  of  any 
kind  —  no  break  or  hedge,  hardly  even  a  single 
Dlive-tree  (Thomson,  p.  552;  Van  de  Velde,  ii.  175). 
[ts  fertility  is  marvelous;  for  the  prodigious  crops 
which  it  raises  are  produced,  and  probably  have 
been  produced  almost  year  by  year  for  the  last 
40  centuries,  without  any  of  the  appliances  which 
we  find  necessary  for  success  —  with  no  manure 
beyond  that  naturally  supplied  by  the  washing 
down  of  the  hill-torrents  —  without  irrigation, 
without  succession  of  crops,  and  with  only  the 
rudest  method  of  husbandry.  No  wonder  that  the 
Jews  struggled  hard  to  get,  and  the  Philistines  to 
keep  such  a  prize:  no  wonder  that  the  hosts  of 
ICgypt  and  Assyria  were  content  to  traverse  and 
re-travcrse  a  region  where  their  supplies  of  com 
were  so  «  abundant  and  so  easily  obtained. 

The  southern  part  of  the  Philistine  Plain,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Beit  Jibrin,  appears  to  have  been 
covered,  as  late  as  the  sixth  century,  with  a  forest, 
called  the  Forest  of  Gerar ;  but  of  this  no  traces  are 
known  now  to  exist  (Procopius  of  Gaza,  Scholia  on 
2  Chr.  xiv.). 

31.  The  Plain  of  Sharon  is  much  narrower  than 
Philistia.  It  is  about  ten  miles  wide  from  the  sea 
to  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  which  are  here  of  a 
more  abrupt  character  than  those  of  Philistia,  and 
without  the  intermediate  hilly  region  there  occur- 
ring. At  the  same  time  it  is  more  undulating  and 
irregular  than  the  former,  and  crossed  by  streams 
from  the  central  hills,  some  of  them  of  considerable 
size,  and  containing  water  during  the  whole  year. 
Owing  to  the  general  level  of  the  surface  and  to 
the  accumulation  of  sand  on  the  shore,  several  of 
these  streams  spread  out  into  wide  marshes,  which 
might  without  difficulty  be  turned  to  purposes  of 
irrigation,  but  in  their  present  neglected  state  form 
large  boggy  places.  Tlie  soil  is  extremely  rich, 
varying  from  bright  red  to  deep  black,  and  pro- 
ducing enormous  crops  of  weeds  or  grain,  as  the 
case  may  be.  Here  and  there,  on  the  margins  of 
the  streams  or  the  borders  of  the  marshes,  are  large 
tracts  of  rank  meadow,  where  many  a  herd  of 
camels  or  cattle  may  be  seen  feeding,  as  the  royal 
herds  did  in  tue  time  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  29). 
At  its  northern  end  Sharon  is  narrowed  by  the 
low  hills  which  gather  round  the  western  flanks 
of  Carmel,  and  gradually  encroach  upon  it  until  it 
terminates  entirely  against  the  shoulder  of  the 
mountain  itself,  leaving  only  a  narrow  beach  at  the 
foot  of  the  promontory  by  which  to  communicate 
with  the  plain  on  the  north. 

32.  The  tract  of  white  sand  already  mentioned 
ts  forming  the  shore  hne  of  the  whole  coast,  is 
j;radually  encroaching  on  this  magnificent  region. 
In  the  south  it  has  buried  Askelon,  and  in  the 
north  between  Csesarea  and  Jaffa  the  dunes  are 
said  to  be  as  much  as  three  miles  wide  and  300 
feet  high.  The  obstruction  which  is  thus  caused 
to  the  outflow  of  the  streams  has  been  already 
noticed.  All  along  the  edge  of  Sharon  there  are 
pools  and  marshes  due  to  it.  In  some  places  the 
|p.nd  is  covered  by  a  stunted  growth  of  maritime 
^  ines,  the  descendants  of  the  forests  which  at  the 
Christian  era  gave  its  name  to  this  portion  of  the 
•Uun,  and  which  seem  to  have  existed  as  late  as 


«  I^  grenier  de  la  Syrie  (Due  de  Raguse,  Voyage), 
b  The  Bedouins  from  beyond  Jordan,  whom  Gideon 
ispalmd,  destroyed  the  earth  "  as  far  as  Qaza ;  "  t.  e. 
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the  second  Crusade  (Vinisauf  in  Chi'on.  of  Cms.). 
It  is  probable,  for  the  reasons  already  stated,  that 
the  Jews  never  permanently  occupied  more  than  a 
small  portion  of  this  rich  and  favored  region.  Its 
principal  towns  were,  it  is  true,  allotted  to  the 
different  tribes  (Josh.  xv.  45-47;  xvi.  3,  Gezer 
xvii.  11,  Dor,  etc.);  but  this  was  in  anticipatioa 
of  the  hitended  conquest  (xiii.  3-6).  The  five 
cities  of  the  Philistines  remained  in  their  posses- 
sion (1  Sam.  v.,  xxi.  10,  xxvii.);  and  the  district 
was  regarded  as  one  independent  of  and  apart  from 
Israel  (xxvii.  2;  1  K.  ii.  39;  2  K.  viii.  2,  3).  In 
like  manner  Dor  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Canaanites  (Judg.  i.  27),  and  Gezer  in  the  hands 
of  the  Philistines  till  taken  from  them  in  Solo- 
mon's time  by  his  father-in  law  (1  K.  ix.  16). 
We  find  that  towards  the  end  of  the  monarchy  tha 
tribe  of  Benjamin  was  in  possession  of  Lydd, 
Jimzu,  Ono,  and  other  places  in  the  plain  (Neh. 
xi.  35;  2  Chr.  xxviii.  18);  but  it  was  only  by  a 
gradual  process  of  extension  from  their  native  hills, 
in  the  rough  ground  of  which  they  were  safe  from 
the  attack  of  cavalry  and  chariots.  But,  though 
the  Jews  never  had  any  hold  on  the  region,  it  had 
its  own  population,  and  towns  probably  not  inferior 
to  any  in  Syria.  Both  Gaza  and  Askelon  had 
regular  ports  {majumas) :  and  there  is  evidence  to 
show  that  they  were  very  important  and  very  large 
long  before  the  fall  of  the  Jewish  monarchy  (Ken- 
rick,  Phoenicia,  pp.  27-29).  Ashdod,  though  on 
the  open  plain,  resisted  for  29  years  the  attack  of 
the  whole  Egyptian  force:  a  similar  attack  to  that 
which  reduced  Jerusalem  without  a  blow  (2  Chr. 
xii.),  and  was  sufficient  on  another  occasion  to 
destroy  it  after  a  siege  of  a  year  and  a  half,  even 
when  fortified  by  the  works  of  a  score  of  successive 
monarchs  (2  K.  xxv.  1-3). 

33.  In  the  Roman  times  this  region  was  con- 
sidered the  pride  of  the  country  {B.  J.  i.  29,  §  9), 
and  some  of  the  most  important  cities  of  the 
province  stood  in  it  —  C£esarea,  Antipatris,  Dios- 
polis.  The  one  ancient  port  of  the  Jews,  the 
"beautiful"  city  of  Joppa,  occupied  a  position 
central  between  the  Shefelah  and  Sharon.  Roads 
led  from  these  various  cities  to  each  other,  to  Jeru- 
salem, Neapolis,  and  Sebaste  in  the  interior,  and 
to  Ptolemais  and  Gaza  on  the  north  and  south. 
The  commerce  of  Damascus,  and,  beyond  Damas- 
cus, of  Persia  and  India,  passed  this  way  to  Egjpt, 
Rome,  and  the  infant  colonies  of  the  west;  and  that 
traffic  and  the  constant  movement  of  troops  back- 
wards and  forwards  must  have  made  this  plain  one 
of  the  busiest  and  most  populous  regions  of  Syria 
at  the  time  of  Christ.  Now,  Cse.sarea  is  a  wave- 
washed  ruin;  Antipatris  has  vanished  both  in  name 
and  substance;  Diospolis  has  shaken  off"  the  appel- 
lation which  it  bore  in  the  days  of  its  prosperity, 
and  is  a  mere  village,  remarkable  only  for  the  ruin 
of  its  fine  mediaeval  church,  and  for  the  palm-grove 
which  slirouds  it  from  view.  Joppa  alone  main- 
tains a  dull  life,  surviving  solely  because  it  is  the 
nearest  point  at  which  the  sea-going  travellers  from 
the  west  can  approach  Jerusalem.  For  a  few  miles 
above  Jaffa  cultivation  is  still  carried  on,  but  the 
^''ar  of  the  Bedouins  who  roam  (as  they  always 
':ave  ''roamed)  over  parts  of  the  plain,  plundering 
all  passers-by,  and  extorting  black  mail  from  the 
wretched  peasants,  has  desolated  a  large  district, 


they  filled  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  overflowed  int« 
Sharoc,  and  thence  southwards  to  the  richest  prixe  of 
the  day. 
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»n<I  effectually  prevents  it  being  used  any  longer 
as  the  route  for  travellers  from  south  to  north; 
while  in  the  portions  which  are  free  from  this 
icourge,  the  teeming  soil  itself  is  doomed  to  un- 
productiveness through  the  folly  and  iniquity  of  its 
Turkish  rulers,  whose  exactions  have  driven,  and 
are  driving,  its  industrious  and  patient  inhabitants 
to  remoter  parts  of  the  land.« 

34.  The  characteristics  already  described  are 
hardly  peculiar  to  Palestine.  Her  hilly  surface 
and  general  height,  her  rocky  ground  and  thin  soil, 
her  torrent  beds  wide  and  dry  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  year,  even  her  belt  of  niaritin)e  lowland  — 
these  she  shares  with  other  lands,  though  it  would 
perhaps  be  difficult  to  find  them  united  elsewhere. 
But  there  is  one  feature,  as  yet  only  alluded  to,  in 
which  she  stands  alone.  This  feature  is  the  Jor- 
dan —  the  one  River  of  the  country. 

35.  Properly  to  comprehend  this,  we  must  cast 
our  eyes  for  a  few  moments  north  and  south,  out- 
side the  narrow  limits  of  the  Holy  Land.  From 
top  to  bottom  —  fi-om  north  to  south  —  from  An- 
tioch  to  Akaba  at  the  tip  of  the  eastern  horn  of 
the  Red  Sea,  Syria  io  cleft  by  a  deep  and  narrow 
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trench  running  parallel  with  the  coast  of  the  Medl* 
terranean,  and  dividing,  as  if  by  a  fosse  or  ditch, 
the  central  range  of  maritime  highlands  from  thoM 
further  east.^  At  two  points  only  in  it«  length  is 
the  trench  interrupted:  by  the  range  of  Lebanon 
and  Hermon,  and  by  the  high  ground  south  of 
the  Dead  Sea.  Of  the  three  compartments  thus 
formed,  the  northern  is  the  valley  of  the  Orontes; 
the  southern  is  the  Wai/y  el-Arcibnh,  while  th« 
central  one  is  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  the  Arabah 
of  the  Hebrews,  the  Aulori  of  the  Greeks,  and 
the  Ghoi'  of  the  Arabs.  Whether  this  remarkable 
fissure  in  the  surface  of  the  earth  originally  ran 
without  interruption  from  the  ]Mediterranean  to  the 
Red  Sea,  and  was  afterwards  (though  still  at  a 
j  time  long  anterior  to  the  historic  period)  broken  by 
I  the  protrusion  or  elevation  of  the  two  tracts  just 
j  named,  cannot  be  ascertained  in  the  present  state 
of  our  geological  knowledge  of  this  region.  The 
ce'-^.ral  of  its  three  divisions  is  the  only  one  with 
wh\ch  we  have  at  present  to  do ;  it  is  also  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  three.  The  river  is  elsewhere 
described  in  detail  [Jordan]  ;  but  it  and  the  val- 
ley through  which  it  rushes  down  its  extraordinary 
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Profile-Sectioa  of  the  Uoly  Land  from  the  Dead  Sea  to  Mount  Hennon,  along  the  line  of  tJie  Jordan. 


descent  —  and  which  seems  as  it  were  to  inclose 
and  conceal  it  during  the  whole  of  its  course  — 
must  be  here  briefly  characterized  as  essential  to  a 
correct  comprehension  of  the  country  of  which  they 
form  the  external  barrier,  dividing  Galilee,  Kphraim, 
Bnd  Judah  from  Bashan,  Gilead,  and  Moab,  re- 
spectively. 

36.  To  speak  first  of  the  Valley.  It  begins  with 
the  river  at  its  remotest  springs  of  Hasbeiya  on  the 
N.  W.  side  of  Hermon,  and  accompanies  it  to  the 
lower  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  a  length  of  about  150 
miles.  During  the  whole  of  this  distance  its  course 
is  straight,  and  its  direction  nearly  due  north  and 
south.  The  springs  of  Hasbeiya  are  1,700  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
northern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  1,317  feet  below 
it,  80  that  between  these  two  points  the  valley  falls 
with  more  or  less  regularity  through  a  height  of 
Diore  than  3,000  feet.  But  though  the  river  dis- 
appears at  this  point,  the  valley  still  continues  its 
lescent  below  the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea  till  it 
leaches  a  further  depth  of  1,308  feet.     So  that  the 

a  This  district,  called  the  Sahel  Athlit,  between  the 
tea  and  the  western  flanks  of  Carmel,  has  been  within 
a  rery  few  years  reduced  from  being  one  of  the  most 
thriving  and  productive  regions  of  the  country,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  most  profltahle  to  the  government, 
to  desolation  and  desertion,  by  these  wicked  exactions. 
Ihe  taxes  are  paid  in  kind  ;  and  the  oflacers  who  gather 
Uiem  demand  so  much  giain  for  their  own  perquisites 
B8  to  leave  the  peasant  barely  enough  for  the  next 
Bowing.  In  addition  to  this,  as  long  as  any  people 
remain  in  a  district  they  are  liable  for  the  whole  of  the 
tax  at  whi:h  the  district  is  rated.     No  wonder  that 


bottom  of  this  extraordinary  crevasse  is  actually 
more  than  2,000  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
ocean. c  Even  that  portion  which  extends  down  to 
the  brink  of  the  lake  and  is  open  to  observation, 
is  without  a  parallel  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  road  by  which  these  depths 
are  reached  from  the  Mounc  of  Olives  or  Hebron 
must  be  very  steep  and  alirupt.  But  this  is  not 
its  real  peculiarity.  Equally  great  and  eudden 
descents  may  be  found  in  our  own  or  other  moun- 
tainous countries.  That  which  distinguishes  this 
from  all  others  is  the  fact  that  it  is  made  into  the 
very  bowels  of  the  earth.  The  traveller  who  stands 
on  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  has  reached  a  point 
nearly  as  far  below  the  surface  of  the  ocean  as  the 
miners  in  the  lowest  levels  of  the  deepest  mines  of 
Cornwall. 

37.  In  width  the  valley  varies.  In  its  upper  and 
shallower  portion,  as  between  Banias  and  the  lake 
of  Huleh,  it  is  about  five  miles  across;  the  inclos- 
ing mountains  of  moderate  height,  though  tolerably 
vertical  in  character;  the  floor  almost  an  absolute 


under  such  pressure  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sahel 
Athlit  have  almost  all  emigrated  to  Egypt,  where  the 
system  is  better,  and  better  administered. 

b  So  jemarkable  is  this  depression,  that  it  is  adopted 
by  the  great  geographer  Hitter  as  the  base  of  his  de> 
scription  of  Syria. 

c  Deep  as  it  now  is,  the  Dead  Sea  was  once  doubt- 
less far  deeper,  for  the  sediment  brought  into  it  b; 
the  Jordan  must  be  gradually  accumulating.  No  data 
however,  exist  by  which  to  judge  of  the  rate  of  thii 
accumulation. 
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flat,  with  the  mysterious  river  hidden  from  sight 
in  an  irai)enetrable  jmigle  of  reeds  and  marsh  vege- 
tation. 

Between  the  Iluleh  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  as 
far  as  we  have  any  information,  it  contracts,  and 
becomes  more  of  an  ordinary  ravine  or  glen. 

It  is  in  its  third  and  lower  portion  that  the 
>-alley  assumes  its  more  definite  and  regular  char 
acter.  During  the  greater  part  of  this  portion,  it 
is  about  seven  miles  wide  from  the  one  wall  to 
the  other.  The  eastern  mountains  preserve  their 
straight  line  of  direction,  and  their  massive  hori- 
zontal wall-like  aspect,  during  almost  the  whole « 
distance.  Here  and  there  they  are  cloven  by  the 
vast  mysterious  rents,  through  which  the  Hiero 
max,  the  Wndy  Zurka,  and  other  streams  force 
their  way  down  to  the  Jordan.  The  western  moun- 
tains are  more  irregular  in  height,  their  slopes 
less  vertical,  and  their  general  line  is  interrupted 
by  projecting  outposts  such  as  Tell  Fasnil,  and 
Kuril  Suridbek.  North  of  Jericho  they  recede 
in  a  kind  of  wide  amphitheatre,  and  the  valley 
becomes  twelve  miles  broad,  a  breadth  which  it 
thenceforward  retains  to  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  What  the  real  bottom  of  this 
cavity  may  be,  or  at  what  depth  below  the  surface, 
is  not  yet  known,  but  th;it  which  meets  the  eye  is 
a  level  or  gently  undulating  surface  of  light  sandy 
soil,  about  Jericho  brilliant  white,  about  Beisan 
dark  and  reddish,  crossed  at  intervals  by  the  tor- 
rents of  the  western  highlands  which  have  ploughed 
their  zigzag  course  deep  down  into  its  soft  sub- 
stance, and  even  in  autumn  betray  the  presence  of 
moisture  by  the  bright  green  of  the  thorn-bushes 
which  flourish  in  and  around  their  channels,  and 
cluster  in  greater  profusion  round  the  spring-heads 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  Formerly  palms 
abounded  on  both  sides  >>  of  the  Jordan  at  its 
lower  end,  but  none  now  exist  there.  Passing 
through  this  vegetation,  such  as  it  is,  the  traveller 
emerges  on  a  plain  of  bare  sand,  furrowed  out  in 
innumerable  channels  by  the  rain-streams,  all  run- 
ning eastward  towards  the  river,  which  lies  there 
in  the  distance,  though  invisible.  Gradually  these 
channels  increase  in  number  and  depth  till  they 
form  steep  cones  or  mounds  of  gand  of  brilliant 
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o  North  of  the  Wady  Zurka  their  character  alters. 
They  lose  the  vertical  wall-like  appearance,  so  striking 
at  Jericho,  and  become  more  broken  and  sloping.  The 
writer  had  an  excellent  view  of  the  mountains  behind 
Beisan  from  the  Burj  at  Zerin  in  October,  1861.  Zerin, 
though  distant,  is  .sufficiently  high  to  command  a 
prospect  into  the  interior  of  the  mountains.  Thus 
viawed,  their  wall-like  character  had  entirely  vajiished. 
There  appeared,  instead,  an  infinity  of  separate  sum- 
mits, fully  as  irregular  and  multitudinous  as  any  dis- 
trict west  of  Jordan,  rising  gradually  in  height  as  they 
receded  eastward.  Is  this  the  case  with  this  locality 
only  ?  or  would  the  whole  region  east  of  the  Jordan 
prove  equally  broken,  if  viewed  sufficiently  near? 
Prof.  Stanley  hints  that  such  may  be  the  case  (S.  Sf 
P.  p.  320).  Certainly  the  hills  of  Judah  and  Samaria 
appear  as  much  a  "  wall  "  as  those  east  of  Jordan, 
when  viewed  from  the  sea-coast. 

f>  Jericho  was  the  city  of  palm-trees  (2  Chr.  xxviii. 
15) ;  and  Josephus  mentions  the  palms  of  Abila,  on 
the  eastern  fi'e  of  the  river,  as  the  scen«»  of  Moses' 
•^st  address.  "  The  whole  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea," 
lays  Mr.  P*  ole,  "  is  strewed  with  pa.ms  "  ( Geo^  . 
Society\<t  Journal^  1856).  Dr.  Anderson  (p.  192)  de- 
jflribes  a  large  grove  as  standing  on  the  lower  margin 
}f  the  sea  between  Wady  Mqjeb  (Amon)  and  Zurka 
Uain  (Callirhoti). 


white,  50  to  100  feet  high,  their  lower  part  looM 
but  their  upper  portion  indurated  by  the  action  ct 
the  rains  and  the  tremendous  heat  of  the  sun.* 
Here  and  there  these  cones  are  marshaled  in 
tolerably  regidar  line,  like  gigantic  tents,  and  fona 
the  bank  of  a  terrace  overlooking  a  flat  considerably 
lower  in  level  than  that  already  travei-sed.  After 
crossing  this  lower  flat  for  some  distance,  another 
descent,  of  a  few  feet  only,  is  made  into  a  thick 
growth  of  dwarf  shrubs:  and  when  this  has  been 
pursued  until  the  traveller  has  well-nigh  lost  all 
patience,  he  suddenly  arrives  on  the  edge  of  a 
"  hole  "  filled  with  thick  trees  and  shrubs,  whose 
tops  rise  to  a  level  with  his  feet.  Through  the 
thicket  comes  the  welcome  sound  of  rushing  waters. 
This  is  the  Jordan.*^ 

38.  Buried  as  it  is  thus  between  such  lofty 
ranges,  and  shielded  from  every  breeze,  the  climate 
of  the  Jordan  Valley  is  extremely  hot  and  relaxing. 
Its  enervating  influence  is  shown  by  the  inhabitanta 
of  Jericho,  who  are  a  small,  feeble,  exhausted  race, 
dependent  for  the  cultivation  of  their  lands  on  the 
hardier  peasants  of  the  highland  villages  (Rob.  i. 
550),  and  to  this  day  prone  to  the  vices  which  are 
often  developed  by  tropical  climates,  and  which 
brought  destruction  on  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  But 
the  circumstances  which  are  unfiivorable  to  morals 
are  most  favorable  to  fertility.  Whether  there  was 
any  great  amount  of  cultivation  and  habitation  in 
this  region  in  the  times  of  the  Israelites  the  Bible 
does  not «  say;  but  in  post-biblical  times  there  is 
no  doubt  on  the  point.  The  palms  of  Jericho,  and 
of  Abila  (opposite  Jericho  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river),  and  the  extensive  balsam  and  rose-gardens 
of  the  former  place,  are  spoken  of  by  Josephus,  who 
calls  the  whole  district  a  "  divine  spot "  (Oeiov 
XOipiov,  B.  J.  iv.  8,  §  3;  see  vol.  ii.  1265)./  Beth- 
shan  was  a  proverb  among  the  ralibis  for  its  fertil- 
ity. Succoth  was  the  site  of  Jacob's  first  settlement 
west  of  the  Jordan;  and  therefore  was  probably 
then,  as  it  still  is,  an  eligible  s{)ot.  In  later  times 
indigo  and  sugar  appear  to  have  been  grown  near 
Jericho  and  elsewhere; »  aqueducts  are  still  par- 
tially standing,  of  Christian  or  Saracenic  arches; 
and  there  are  remains,  all  over  the  plain  between 
Jericho  and  the  river,  of  former  residences  or  towns 


c  The  writer  is  here  speaking  from  his  own  observa- 
tion of  the  lower  part.  A  similar  description  is  given 
by  Lynch  of  the  upper  part  ( Official  Report,  April  13 ; 
Van  de  Velde,  Memoir,  p.  125). 

(I  The  lines  which  have  given  many  a  young  mind 
its  first  and  most  lasting  impression  of  the  Jordan 
and  its  surrounding  scenery,  are  not  more  accurate 
than  many  other  versions  of  Scripture  scenes  and 
facts :  — 

"  Sweet  fields  beyond  the  swelling  flood 
Stand  dressed  in  living  green  : 
So  to  the  Jews  old  Canaan  stood. 
While  Jordan  rolled  between." 

e  Besides  Gilgal,  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  had  Icui 
cities  or  settlements  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jericho 
(Jost.  xviii.  21).  The  rebuilding  of  the  last-named 
towt  in  Abac's  reign  probably  indicates  an  increase 
in  the  prosperity  of  the  district. 

/  This  seems  to  have  been  the  irepi'xwpos,  or  "  re- 
gion round  about  "  Jordan,  mentioned  in  the  Gospels, 
and  possibly  answering  to  the  Ciccar  of  the  ancient 
Hebrews.     (See  Stanley,  S.  4*  P.  pp.  284,  488.) 

g  The  word  suckkar  (sugar)  is  found  in  the  names 
of  places  near  Tiberias  below  Sebbeh  (Masada),  and 
near  Gaza,  as  well  as  at  Jericho.  All  these  are  in  th< 
depressed  regions.  For  the  indigo,  see  Poole  ( Geogy. 
JowrnaJ-.^  xxtI.  57). 
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and  of  systems  of  irrigatioti  (Hitter,  Jordan,  pp.  503, 
612).  I'hnsaclis,  a  few  miles  further  north,  was 
built  by  Herod  tlie  Great:  and  (here  were  other 
lowns  cither  in  or  closely  bordering  on  the  plai 
At  present  this  jwirt  is  almost  entirely  desert,  and 
cultivation  is  confined  to  the  upper  portion,  lietween 
Sakut  and  Beimn.  There  indeed  it  is  conducted 
on  a  grand  scale ;  and  the  traveller  as  he  journeys 
along  the  road  which  leads  over  the  foot  of  the 
western  mountains,  overlooks  an  immense  extent 
of  the  richest  land,  abundantly  watered,  and  cov 
ered  with  corn  and  other  grain. «  Here,  too,  as  at 
Jericho,  the  cultivation  is  conducted  principally  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  villages  on  the  western 
mountains. 

3y.  All  the  irrigation  necessary  for  the  tow 
or  for  tlie  cultivation  which  formerly  existed,  or  still 
exists,  in  the  67<ov,  is  obtained  from  the  torrents 
and  springs  of  the  western  mountains.  For  all 
purposes  to  which  a  river  is  ordinarily  applied,  tlie 
Jordan  is  useless.  So  rapid  that  its  course  is  one 
continued  cataract;  so  crooked,  that  in  the  whole 
of  its  lower  and  main  course,  it  has  hardly  half  a 
mile  straight;  so  broken  with  rapids  and  other  im- 
pediments, that  no  boat  can  swim  for  more  than 
the  same  distance  continuously;  so  deep  below  the 
surface  of  the  adjacent  country  that  it  is  invisible, 
and  can  only  with  difficulty  be  approached;  reso- 
lutely refusing  all  communication  with  the  ocean, 
and,  ending  in  a  lake,  the  peculiar  conditions  of 
which  render  navigation  impossible  —  with  all  these 
characteristics  the  Jordan,  in  any  sense  which  we 
attach  to  the  word  "  river,"  is  no  river  at  all:  alike 
useless  for  irrigation  and  navigation,  it  is  in  fact, 
what  its  Arabic  name  signifies,  nothing  but  a 
"great  wateiing  place  "  {Sheriat  el-Khebir). 

40.  But  though  the  Jordan  is  so  unlike  a  river 
in  the  western  sense  of  the  term,  it  is  far  less  so 
than  the  other  streams  of  the  Holy  Land  It  is 
at  least  perennial,  while,  with  few  exceptions,  they 
are  mere  winter  torrents,  rushing  and  foaming 
during  the  continuance  of  the  rain,  and  quickly 
drying  up  after  the  commencement  of  summer: 
"  What  time  they  w-ax  warm  they  vanish ;  when 
it  is  hot  they  are  consumed  out  of  their  place 
.  .  .  .  they  go  to  nothing  and  perish  "  (Job 
vi.  17).  For  fully  half  the  year,  these  "  rivers  "  or 
"  brooks,"  as  our  version  of  the  Bible  renders  the 
special  term  (nachnl)  which  designates  them  in 
the  original,  are  often  mere  dry  lanes  of  hot  white 
or  gray  stones ;  or  if  their  water  still  continues  to 
run,  it  is  a  tiny  rill^  working  its  way  through  heaps 
of  parched  boulders  in  the  centre  of  a  broad  flat 
tract  of  loose  stones,  often  only  traceable  by  the 
tliin  line  of  verdure  which  springs  up  along  its 
course.  Those  who  have  travelled  in  Provence  or 
Granada-in  the  summer  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
Ricognizing  this  description,  and  in  comprehending 
how  the  use  of  such  terms  as  "  river  "  or  "  brook  " 
must  mislead  those  who  can  only  read  the  exact 
and  vivid  narrative  of  the  Bible  through  the  medium 
»f  the  Authorized  Version.^ 

This  subject  will  be  more  fully  described,  and  a 
ijt  of  the  few  perennial  streams  of  the  Holy  Land 
given  under  River. 


a  Robiuson,  iii.  314 ;  and  from  the  writer's  own  ob- 
•erration. 

&  *  To  prevent  this  confusion,  some  recent  geogra- 
i>hers  (as  Dr.  Menke,  on  his  map,  Gotha,  1868)  very 
properly  distinguish  the  river  and  Wady  from  ea«h 
\ther  by  dififerent  signs.  B. 
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41.  How  far  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  wm  em* 
ployed  by  the  ancient  inhabitant*  of  the  Holy  Land 
as  a  medium  of  communication  between  the  north- 
ern and  southern  parts  of  the  country  we  can  only 
conjecture.  Though  not  the  shortest  route  between 
Galilee  and  Judaea,  it  would  yet,  as  far  as  the  levela 
and  form  of  the  ground  are  concerned,  be  the  moat 
practicable  for  large  bodies;  though  these  advan- 
tages would  be  seriously  counterbalanced  by  the 
sultry  heat  of  its  climate,  as  compared  with  the 
fresher  air  of  the  more  difficult  road  over  the  high- 
lands. 

The  ancient  notices  of  this  route  are  very  scanty. 

(1.)  From  2  Chr.  xxviii.  15,  we  find  that  the 
captives  taken  from  Judah  by  the  army  of  the 
nortliern  kingdom  were  sent  back  from  Samaria  to 
Jerusalem  by  way  of  Jericho.  The  route  pursued 
was  probably  by  Nablus  across  the  Muk/ma,  and  by 
Wady  Farrah  or  Fasail  into  the  Jordan  Valley. 
Why  this  road  was  taken  is  a  mystery,  since  it  is 
not  stated  or  implied  that  the  captives  were  accom- 
panied by  any  heavy  baggage  which  would  make 
it  difficult  to  travel  over  the  central  route.  It 
would  seem,  however,  to  have  been  the  usual  road 
from  the  north  to  Jerusalem  (comp.  Luke  xvii.  11 
with  six.  1 ),  as  if  there  were  some  impediment  to 
passing  through  the  region  immediately  north  of 
the  city. 

(2.)  Pompey  brought  his  array  and  siege-train 
from  Damascus  to  Jerusalem  (b.  c.  40),  past  Scy- 
thopolis  and  Pella,  and  thence  by  Koreae  (possibly 
the  present  Kerawa  at  the  foot  of  the  Wady  Fer- 
rah)  to  Jericho  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  3,  §  4;  B.  J.  i. 
6,  §  5). 

(3.)  Vespasian  marched  from  Emmaus,  on  the 
edge  of  the  plain  of  Sharon,  not  far  east  of  Ram- 
leh,  past  Neapolis  (Nablus),  down  the  Wady  Fer- 
rah  or  Fasail  to  Koreae,  and  thence  to  Jericho  {B. 
J.  iv.  8,  §  1);  the  same  route  as  that  of  the  cap- 
tive Judaeans  in  No.  1. 

(4.)  Antoninus  Martyr  (cir.  A.  D.  600),  and  pos- 
sibly Willibald  c  (a.  d.  722)  followed  this  route  to 
Jerusalem. 

(5.)  Baldwin  I.  is  said  to  have  journeyed  from 
Jericho  to  Tiberias  with  a  caravan  of  pilgrims. 

(6.)  In  our  own  times  the  whole  length  of  the 
valley  has  been  traversed  by  De  Bertou,  and  by 
Dr.  Anderson,  who  accompanied  the  American 
Expedition  as  geologist,  but  apparently  by  few  if 
any  other  travellers. 

42.  Monotonous  and  uninviting  as  much  of  the 
Holy  Land  will  appear  from  the  above  description 
to  English  readers,  accustomed  to  the  constant  ver- 
dure, the  succession  of  fJowers,  lasting  almost 
throughout  the  year,  the  ample  streams  and  the 
varied  surface  of  our  own  country  —  we  must  re- 
member that  its  aspect  to  the  Israelites  after  that 
weary  march  of  forty  years  through  the  desert,  and 
even  by  the  side  of  the  '  rightest  recollections  of 
Egypt  tiiiit  they  could  conjure  up,  must  have  been 
very  different.  After  the  "  great  and  terrible  wil- 
derness "  with  its  "  fiery  serpents,"  its  "  scorpions, 
"  drought,"  and  "  rocks  of  flint  "  ;  the  slow  and 
sultry  march  all  day  in  the  dust  of  that  enormous 
procession ;  the  eager  looking  forward  to  the  well 


c  Willibald  omits  his  route  between  Ctesarea  (?  Z 
Philippi  =  Banias)  and  the  monastery  of  St.  John  tbe 
Baptist  near  Jericho.  He  is  always  aiwumed  to  ban 
come  down  the  valley. 
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tt  which  the  encampment  was  to  be  pitched ;  the 
crowding,  the  fighting,  the  ciamor,  the  bitter  dis- 
uppointment  round  the  modicum  of  water  when  at 
last  the  desired  spot  was  reached;  the  "light 
bread  "  «  so  long  ♦'  loathed  " ;  the  rare  treat  of 
animal  food  wlien  the  quails  descended,  or  an  ap- 
proach to  the  sea  permitted  the  "fish"''  to  be 
caught;  after  this  daily  struggle  for  a  painful  ex- 
istence, how  grateful  must  have  been  the  rest  af- 
forded by  the  Land  of  Promise !  —  how  delicious  the 
shade,  scanty  though  it  were,  of  the  hills  and 
ravines,  the  gushing  springs  and  green  plains, 
even  the  mere  wells  and  cisterns,  the  vineyards 
and  olive4yards  and  "  fruit  trees  <'■  in  abundance," 
the  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats,  covering  the  country 
with  their  long  black  lines,  the  bees  swarming 
round  their  pendant  combs  ^  in  rock  or  wood ! 
Moreover  they  entered  the  country  at  the  time  of 
the  Passover,*'  when  it  was  arrayed  in  the  full 
glory  and  freshness  of  its  brief  spring-tide,  before 
the  scorching  sun  of  summer  had  had  time  to 
wither  its  flowers  and  embrown  its  verdure.  Tak- 
ing all  these  circumstances  into  account,  and  allow- 
ing for  the  bold  metaphors/  of  oriental  speech  — 
BO  difierent  from  our  cold  depreciating  expressions, 
—  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  those  wayworn 
tra\ellers  could  have  chosen  no  fitter  words  to  ex- 
press what  their  new  country  was  to  them  than 
those  which  they  so  often  employ  in  the  accounts 
of  the  conquest  —  "a  land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey,  the  glory  of  all  lands." 

43.  Again,  the  variations  of  the  seasons  may  ap- 
pear to  us  slight,  and  the  atmosphere  dry  and  hot ; 
but  after  the  monotonous  climate  of  Egypt,  where 
rain  is  a  rare  phenomenon,  and  where  the  difference 
between  summer  and  winter  is  hardly  perceptible, 
the  "  rain  of  heaven "  must  have  been  a  most 
grateful  novelty  in  its  two  seasons,  the  former  and 
the  latter  —  the  occasional  snow  and  ice  of  the  win- 
ters of  Palestine,  and  the  burst  of  returning  spring, 
must  have  had  double  the  effect  which  they  would 
produce  on  those  accustomed  to  such  changes. 
Nor  is  the  change  only  a  relative  one ;  there  is  a 
real  difference  —  due  partly  to  the  higher  latitude 
of  Palestine,  partly  to  its  proximity  to  the  sea  — 
between  the  sultry  atmosphere  of  the  P^gyptian 
valley  and  the  invigorating  sea-breezes  which  blow 
over  the  hills  of  Ephraim  and  Judah. 

44.  The  contrast  with  Egypt  would  tell  also  in 
another  way.  In  place  of  the  huge  ever-flowing  river 
whose  only  variation  was  from  low  to  high,  and 
from  high  to  low  again,  and  which  lay  at  the  low- 
est level  of  that  level  country,  so  that  all  irriga- 
tion had  to  be  done  by  artificial  labor  —  "a  land 


a  Num.  xxi.  5.  *  Num.  xi.  22. 

c  Neh.  ix.  25.  d  1  Sam.  xiv.  26. 

«  Josh.  V.  10,  11. 

./■  See  some  useful  remarks  on  the  use  of  similar 
language  by  the  natives  of  the  East  at  the  present 
tay,  in  reference  to  spots  inadequate  to  such  expres- 
hiou8,in  The  Jews  in  the  East,  by  Beaton  and  Frankl 
(ii.  859). 

ff  *  For  the  meaning  of  this  expression,  see  Foot, 
Waterevq  wrrH  the  (Amer.  ed.).  H. 

h  The  view  taken  above,  that  the  beauty  of  the 
Promised  Land  was  greatly  enhanced  to  the  Israelites 
oy  its  contrast  with  the  scenes  they  hai  previously 
passed  through,  is  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  such 
laudatory  expressions  as  "  the  land  flawing  with  milk 
ind  honwy,"  "  the  glory  of  all  land*,  '  etc.,  occur,  with 
-sr»  •T'wptions,  in  those  parts  of  the  Bible  only  which 
sK'Tiort    tc   hare   b««en   composed  just  before  their 
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where  thou  sowedst  thy  seed  and  wateretlst  it  with 
thy  foot  Hke  a  garden  of  herbs"*)' — in  place  of 
this,  they  were  to  find  themsehes  in  a  land  of  con- 
stant and  considerable  undulation,  where  the  water, 
either  of  gushing  spring,  or  deep  well,  or  flowing 
stream,  could  be  procured  at  the  most  varied  eleva- 
tions, requiring  only  to  be  judiciously  husbanded 
and  skillluUy  conducted  to  find  its  own  way  through 
field  or  garden,  whether  terraced  on  the  hill-sidea 
or  extended  in  the  broad  bottoms.*  But  such  change 
was  not  compulsory.  Those  who  prefened  the 
climate  and  the  mode  of  cultivation  of  Egypt  ocukj 
resort  to  the  lowland  plains  of  the  Jordan  Valley, 
where  the  temperature  is  more  constant  and  manj 
degrees  higher  than  on  the  more  elevated  districti 
of  the  country,  where  the  breezes  never  penetrate, 
where  the  light  fertile  soil  recalls,  as  it  did  in  the 
earliest » times,  that  of  Egypt,  and  where  the  Jot  ■ 
dan  in  its  lowness  of  level  presents  at  least  one 
point  of  resemblance  to  the  Nile. 

45.  In  truth,  on  closer  consideration,  it  will  be 
seen  that,  beneath  the  apparent  monotony,  there  is 
a  variety  in  the  Holy  Land  really  remarkable. 
There  is  the  variety  due  to  the  difference  of  level 
between  the  different  parts  of  the  country.  There 
is  the  variety  of  climate  and  of  natural  appearances, 
proceeding,  partly  from  those  very  differences  of 
level,  and  partly  from  the  proximity  of  the  snow- 
capped Hermon  and  Lebanon  on  the  north  and  of 
the  torrid  desert  on  the  south ;  and  which  approx- 
imate the  chmate,  in  many  respects,  to  that  of  re- 
gions much  further  north.  There  is  also  the 
variety  which  is  inevitably  produced  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  sea  —  "  the  eternal  freshness  and  liveli- 
ness of  ocean." 

46.  Each  of  these  is  cont-'nually  reflected  in  the 
Hebrew  literature.  The  contrast  between  the  high- 
lands and  lowlands  is  more  than  implied  in  th* 
habitual  forms  of  *  expression,  "  going  vp "  to 
Judah,  Jerusalem,  Hebron;  "going  down''''  to 
Jericho,  Capernaum,  Lydda,  Caesarea,  Gaza,  and 
Egypt.  More  than  this,  the  difference  is  marked 
unmistakably  in  the  topographical  terms  which 
so  abound  in,  and  are  so  peculiar  to,  this  literature. 
<'  The  mountain  of  Judah,"  "  the  mountain  of  Is- 
rael," "  the  mountain  of  Naphtali,"  are  the  names 
by  which  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  highlands 
are  designated.  The  predominant  names  for  the 
towns  of  the  same  district  —  Gibeah,  Geba,  Gaba, 
Gibeon  (meaning  "hill");  IJamah,  Rimathaim 
(the  "brow  "of  an  eminence);  Mizpeh,  Zophim, 
Zephathah  (all  modifications  of  a  root  signifying  a 
wide  prospect)  — all  reflect  the  elevation  of  the  re- 
gion in  which  they  were  situated.     On  the  other 


entrance,  and  that  in  the  few  cases  of  their  employ- 
ment by  the  Prophets  (Jer.  xi.  5,  xxxii.  22  ;  Ez.  xx. 
6,15)  there  is  always  an  allusion  to  "Egypt,"  "  th« 
iron  furnace,"  the  passing  of  the  Red  Sea,  or  the  wil- 
derness, to  point  the  contrast. 

»■  Gen.  xiii.  10.  Ali  Bey  (ii.  209)  says  that  the 
maritime  plain,  from  Khan  Younes,  to  Jaffa,  is  "  of 
rich  soil,  similar  to  the  slime  of  the  Nile."  Other 
points  of  resemblance  are  mentioned  by  Robinson 
{Bibl.  Res.  ii.  22,  34,  35,  226),  and  Thomson  {Lana 
and  Book,  ch.  36).  The  plain  of  Gennesaret  still  "  re- 
calls oe  valley  of  the  Nile  "  (Stanley,  S.  ^  P.  p.  874^ 
The  papyrus  is  said  to  grow  there  (Buchanan,  cter 
Furlough,  p.  392). 

*  The  same  expressions  are  still  used  by  the  Arabi 
of  the  Nejd,  with  reference  to  Syria  and  their  oxn 
country  (Wallin,  Geogr.  Soc.  Journal,  xxIt.  174) 
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Dand,  the  great  lowland  districts  have  each  their 
peculiar  name.  The  southern  part  of  the  maritime 
plain  is  "  the  Shefelah;  "  tlie  northern,  **  Sharon; '' 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  »  ha-Ardbah ;  "  namea 
which  are  never  interchanged,  and  never  confounded 
with  the  terms  (such  as  eviek^  nachal^  gni)  em- 
ployed for  the  ravines,  torrent-beds,  and  small  val- 
leys of  the  highlands." 

47.  The  differences  in  climate  are  no  less  often 
l/ientioned.  The  Psalmists,  Prophets,  and*  his- 
torical books,  are  full  of  allusions  to  the  fierce  heat 
of  the  mid-day  sun  and  the  dryness  of  summer;  no 
leas  than  to  the  various  accompaniments  of  winter 
—  the  rain,  snow,  frost,  ice,  and  fogs,  which  are 
experienced  at  Jerusalem  and  otiier  places  in  the 
npper  country  quite  sufficiently  to  make  every  one 
familiar  with  them.  Iwen  the  sharp  alternations 
between  the  heat  of  the  days  and  the  coldness  of 
the  nights,  which  strike  every  traveller  in  Pales- 
tine, are  mentioned .«  The  Israelites  practiced  no 
commerce  by  sea;  and,  with  the  single  exception 
of  Joppa,  not  only  possessed  no  harbor  along  the 
whole  length  of  their  coast,  but  had  no  word  by 
which  to  denote  one.  But  that  their  poets  knew 
and  appreciated  the  phenomena  of  the  sea  is  plain 
from  such  expressions  as  are  constantly  recurring 
in  their  works  —  "the  great  and  wide  sea,"  its 
"ships,"  its  "  monsters,"  its  roaring  and  dashing 
"waves,"  its  "depths,"  its  "sand,"  its  mariners, 
the  periLs  of  its  navigation. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  show  how  materially 
the  Bible  has  gained  in  its  hold  on  western  na- 
tions by  these  vivid  reflections  of  a  country  so 
much  more  like  those  of  the  West  than  are  most 
oriental  regions :  but  of  the  fact  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  and  it  has  been  admirably  brought  out  by 
Professor  Stanley  in  Sinai  and  Palestine,  chap.  ii. 
Beet.  vii. 

48.  In  the  preceding  description  allusion  has 
been  made  to  many  of  the  characteristic  features  of 
the  Holy  I.and.  I3ut  it  is  impossible  to  close  this 
account  without  mentioning  a  defect  which  is  even 
more  characteristic  —  its  lack  of  monuments  and 
personal  relics  of  the  nation  who  possessed  it  for  so 
many  centuries,  and  gave  it  its  claim  to  our  venera- 
tion and  affection.  When  compared  with  other 
nations  of  equal  antiquity  —  I^gypt,  Greece,  Assyria, 
the  contrast  is  truly  remarkable.  In  Egypt  and 
Greece,  and  also  in  Assyria,  as  far  as  our  knowl- 
edge at  present  extends,  we  find  a  series  of  build- 
ings, reaching  down  from  the  most  remote  and 
mysterious  antiquity,  a  chain,  of  which  hardly  a 
link  is  wanting,  and  which  records  the  progress  of 
the  people  in  civilization,  art,  and  religion,  as  cer- 
tainly as  the  buildings  of  the  medifeval  architects 
do  that  of  the  various  nations  of  modern  Europe. 
We  possess  also  a  multitude  of  objects  of  use  and 
ornament,  belonging  to  those  nations,  truly  aston- 
ishing in  number,  and  pertaining  to  every  station, 
office,  and  fact  in  their  official,  religious,  and  do- 
mestic life.  But  in  Palestine  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  there  does  not  exist  a  single  edifice,  or 
part  of  an  edifice,  of  which  we  can  be  sure  that  it 


o  It  is  impossible  to  trace  these  correspondences 
and  distinctions  in  tlie  English  Bible,  our  translators 
not  having  always  rendered  the  same  Hebrew  by  the 
lame  Engl.'sh  word.  Hut  the  corrections  will  be  found 
In  ths  Appendix  to  Professor  Stanley's  Sinai  and 
Palestine. 

*  Pa.  xix.  e  xxxii.  4  ;  Is  iv.  6,  xxv.  5 ,  Gen.  xvili. 
I ;  1  Sun  xi.  9  ;  Net  vli.  U. 
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is  of  a  date  anterior  to  the  Christian  era.  Exoi 
vated  tombs,  cisterns,  flights  of  stairs,  which  an 
encountered  everywhere,  are  of  course  out  of  the 
question.  They  may  be  —  some  of  them,  such  as 
the  tombs  of  Hinnom  and  Shiloh,  probably  are  — 
of  very  great  age,  older  than  anything  else  in  the 
country.  But  there  is  no  evidence  either  way,  and 
as  far  as  the  history  of  art  is  concerned  nothing 
would  be  gained  if  their  age  were  ascertained.  The 
only  ancient  buildings  of  which  we  can  speak  with 
certainty  are  those  which  were  erected  by  the 
Greeks  or  Romans  during  their  occupation  of  the 
country.  Not  that  these  buildings  have  not  a  cer- 
tain individuality  which  separates  them  from  any 
mere  Greek  or  Roman  building  in  Greece  or  Rome. 
But  the  fact  is  certain,  that  not  one  of  them  was 
built  while  the  Israelites  were  masters  of  the  coun- 
try, and  before  the  date  at  which  western  nations 
began  to  get  a  footing  in  Palestine.  And  as  with 
the  buildings  so  with  other  memorials.  With  one 
exception,  the  museums  of  Europe  do  not  possess 
a  single  piece  of  pottery  or  metal  work,  a  single 
weapon  or  household  utensil,  an  ornament  or  a 
piece  of  armor,  of  Israelite  make,  which  can  give 
us  the  least  conception  of  the  manners  or  outward 
appliances  of  the  nation  before  the  date  of  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus.  The  coins  form 
the  single  exception.  A  few  rare  specimens  still 
exist,  the  oldest  of  them  attributed  —  though  even 
that  is  matter  of  dispute  —  to  the  Maccabees,  and 
their  rudeness  and  insignificance  furnish  a  stronger 
evidence  than  even  their  absence  could  imply,  of 
the  total  want  of  art  among  the  Israelites. 

It  may  be  said  that  Palestine  is  now  only  in  the 
same  condition  with  Assyria  before  the  recent  re- 
searches brought  so  much  to  light.  But  the  two 
cases  are  not  parallel.  I'he  soil  of  Babylonia  is  a 
loose  loam  or  sand,  of  the  description  best  fitted 
for  covering  up  and  preserving  the  relics  of  former 
ages.  On  the  other  hand,  the  greater  part  of  the 
Holy  Land  is  hard  and  rocky,  and  the  soil  lies  in 
the  valleys  and  lowlands,  where  the  cities  were  only 
very  rarely  built.  If  any  store  of  Jewish  relics 
were  remaining  embedded  or  hidden  in  suitabk 
ground  —  as  for  example,  in  the  loose  mass  of  debris 
which  coats  the  slopes  around  Jerusalem  —  we 
should  expect  occasionally  to  find  articles  which 
might  be  recognized  as  Jewish.  This  was  the  case 
in  Assyria.  Long  before  the  mounds  were  explored, 
Rich  brought  home  many  fragments  of  inscriptions, 
bricks,  and  engraved  stones,  which  were  picked  up 
on  the  surface,  and  were  evidently  the  productions 
of  some  nation  whose  art  was  not  then  known. 
But  in  Palestine  the  only  objects  hitherto  discovered 
have  all  belonged  to  the  West  —  coins  or  arms  of 
the  Greeks  or  Romans. 

The  buildings  already  mentioned  as  being  Jewish 
in  character,  though  carried  out  with  foreign  de- 
tails, are  the  following :  — 

The  tombs  of  the  Kings  and  of  the  Judges :  the 
buildings  known  as  the  tombs  of  Absalom,  Zecha- 
riah,  St.  Tames,  and  Jehoshaphat;  the  monolith 
at  Siloam,  —  all  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem, 


c  Jer.  xxxvi.  30.  Gen.  xxxi.  40  refers — unless  the 
recent  speculations  of  >fr.  Beke  should  prove  true  — • 
to  Mesopotamia. 

*  Mr.  Beke  supposes  a  Haran  in  Syria  near  iJn^ 
mascus  to  be  meant  in  Gen.  xxxi.  40.  For  the  i^rouaot 
of  that  opinion  and  the  in8ufflcie>f^*v  of  tAsm,  en 
addition  to  H.AaAN.  Amer.  ed.  1^ 
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the  ruined  synagogues  at  Meiron  and  Kefr  Birim. 
But  there  are  two  edifices  which  seem  to  bear  a 
character  of  their  own,  and  do  not  so  clearly  betray 
the  style  of  the  West.  These  are,  the  inclosure 
round  tlie  sacred  cave  at  Hebron ;  and  portions  of 
the  western,  southern,  and  eastern  wails  of  the 
Haram  at  Jerusalem,  with  the  vaulted  passage 
below  the  Aksa.  Of  the  former  it  is  impossible  to 
speak  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge.  The 
latter  will  be  more  fully  noticed  under  the  head  of 
Temple  ;  it  is  sufficient  here  to  name  one  or  two 
considerations  which  seem  to  bear  against  their 
being  of  older  date  than  Herod.  (1.)  Herod  is 
distinctly  said  by  Josephus  to  have  removed  the 
old  foundations,  and  laid  others  in  their  stead,  in- 
closing double  the  original  area  {Ant.  xv.  11,  §  3; 
B.  J.  i.  21,  §  1).  (2.)  The  part  of  the  wall  which 
all  acknowledge  to  be  the  oldest  contains  the  spring- 
ing of  an  arch.  This  and  the  vaulted  passage  can 
hardly  be  assigned  to  builders  earlier  than  the  time 
of  the  Romans.  (3.)  The  masonry  of  these  mag- 
nificent stones  (absurdly  cjtlled  the  "bevel"),  on 
which  80  much  stress  has  been  laid,  is  not  ex- 
clusively Jewish  or  even  Eastern.  It  is  found  at 
Persepolis ;  it  is  also  found  at  Cnidus  and  through- 
out Asia  Minor,  and  at  Athens;  not  on  stones  of 
such  enormous  size  as  those  at  Jerusalem,  but 
similar  in  their  workmanship." 

M.  Renan,  in  his  recent  report  of  his  proceedings 
in  Phoenicia,  has  named  two  circumstances  which 
must  have  had  a  great  effect  in  suppressing  art  or 
architecture  amongst  the  ancient  Israelites,  while 
their  very  existence  proves  that  the  people  had  no 
genius  in  that  direction.  These  are  (1)  the  pro- 
hibition of  sculptured  representations  of  living 
creatures,  and  (2)  the  command  not  to  build  a 
temple  anywhere  but  at  Jerusalem.  The  hewing 
or  polishing  of  building-stones  was  even  forbidden. 
«'  What,"  he  asks,  "  would  Greece  have  been,  if  it 
had  been  illegal  to  build  any  temples  but  at  Delphi 
orEleusis?  In  ten  centuries  the  Jews  had  only 
three  temples  to  build,  and  of  these  certainly  two 
were  erected  under  the  guidance  of  foreigners.  The 
existence  of  synagogues  dates  from  the  time  of  the 
Maccabees,  and  the  Jews  then  naturally  employed 
the  Greek  style  of  architecture,  which  at  that  time 
reigned  universally." 
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a  ♦  In  the  former  of  the  passages  here  cited  {Ant. 
XV.  11,  §  3)  Josephus  limits  Herod'a  work  of  recon- 
Btruction  to  the  Naos,  or  body  of  the  temple,  and  the 
adjacent  porticoes.  He  expressly  distinguishes  be- 
tween the  foundations  of  the  Temple  proper,  which 
Herod  relaid,  and  the  solid  walls  of  the  outer  inclosure, 
which  were  laid  by  Solomon.  These  outer  walls  he 
represents  as  composed  of  stones  so  vast  and  so  firmly 
joined  by  bands  of  iron,  as  to  be  immovable  for  all 
time  —  aKii/iJTOvs  rcjJ  navTi  xp°vco.  Some  of  the  courses 
Df  the  walls  which  he  thus  describes,  evidently  ex- 
iting in  his  day,  are  plainly  recognizable  now  in  the 

•outhern  portion  of  the  walls  of  el- Haram,  including 
fhe  immense  layers  which  remain  of  the  arch  of  the 
ancient  bridge  across  the  Tyropoeon.  His  more  minute 
description  of  the  Temple  and  its  area  in  another  work 
(iS.  J.  V.  5,  §§  1-6)  correspond  entirely  with  this  state- 
ment. He  also  mentions  (§  8)  the  addition  to  this 
inclosure  by  Herod  of  the  space  occupied  by  the  tower 
of  Antonia.  The  original  inclosure  of  the  Temple 
measured  four  stadia  in  circumference  ;  but  he  tells 
us  (§  2)  that  the  area,  "including  the  tower  of  An- 
tonia," measured  six  stadia. 

When,  now,  in  the   latter  passage  quoted  above 

B.  J.,  i.  21,  §  1),  he  tells  us  that  Herod  «  inclosed 
loable  the  original  area,'"  he  clearly  refers  to  this 
of  the  space  of  the  tower  of  Aatonia  on  the 


In  fact  the  Israelites  never  lost  the  feeling  or  tht 
traditions  of  their  early  pastoral  nomad  life.  Long 
after  the  nation  had  been  settled  in  the  country, 
the  cry  of  those  earlier  days,  '*  To  your  tents,  O 
Israel !  "  was  heard  in  periods  of  excitement  ^  Th« 
prophets,  sick  of  the  luxury  of  the  cities,  are  con- 
stantly recalling  c  the  "  tents  "  of  that  simpler,  less 
artificial  life ;  and  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  nay  even 
perhaps  of  Zerubbabel,  was  spoken  of  to  the  last  as 
the  "  tent ''  of  the  l^ord  of  hosts,"  the  "  place  where 
David  had  pitched  «  his  tent."  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact,  that  eminent  as  Jews  have  been  in  other  de- 
partments of  arts,  science/  and  aflFairs,  no  Jewish 
architect,  painter,  or  sculptor  has  ever  achieved  anj 
signal  success. 

The  Geology.  —  Of  the  geological  structure 
of  Palestine  it  has  been  said  with  truth  that  our 
information  is  but  imperfect  and  indistinct,  and 
that  much  time  must  elapse,  and  many  a  cherished 
hypothesis  be  sacrificed,  before  a  eiitisfactory  ex-, 
planation  can  be  arrived  at  of  its  more  remarkable 
phenomena. 

It  is  not  intended  to  attempt  here  more  than  a 
very  cursory  sketch,  addressed  to  the  general  and 
non-scientific  reader.  The  geologist  must  be  re- 
ferred to  the  original  works  from  which  these 
remarks  have  been  compiled. 

1.  The  main  sources  of  our  knowledge  are  (1) 
the  observations  contained  in  the  Travels  of  Rus- 
segger,  an  Austrian  geologist  and  mining  engineer 
who  visited  this  amongst  other  countries  of  the 
East  in  183G-38  {Reisen  in  Griechenland^  etc.,  4 
vols.,  Stuttgard,  1841-49,  with  Atlas)',  (2)  the 
Report  of  H.  J.  Anderson,  M.  D.,  an  American 
geologist,  formerly  Professor  in  Columbia  College, 
New  York,  who  accompanied  Captain  Lynch  in  his 
exploration  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea  {Geol. 
Reconnaissance,  in  Lynch's  Official  Report,  4to, 
1852,  pp.  75-207);  and  (3)  the  Diary  of  Mr.  H 
Poole,  who  visited  Palestine  on  a  mission  for  the 
British  government  in  1836  {Journal  of  Geogr. 
Society,  vol.  xxvi.  pp.  55-70).  Neither  of  these 
contains  anything  approaching  a  complete  investi- 
gation, either  as  to  extent  or  to  detail  of  observa- 
tions. Russegger  travelled  from  Sinai  to  Hebron 
and  Jerusalem.  He  explored  carefully  the  route  be- 
tween the  latter  place  and  the  Dead  Sea.    He  then 


north.  He  cannot  refer  to  any  dislocation  of  the 
"  immovable  "  walls  which  Solomon  had  built  above 
the  valleys  on  the  northeast  and  southwest,  or  to  any 
enlargement  by  Herod  of  the  area  in  those  directions. 
"  No  mention  is  made  of  his  having  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  massive  walls  of  the  exterior  inclosure  " 
(Robinson,  Bibl.  Res.  i.  418).  The  portions  of  the 
walls  referred  to  in  the  article  above  are  almost  indis- 
putably Jewish.  In  a  previous  article,  "  the  masonry 
in  the  western  wall  near  its  southern  extremity,"  li 
claimed  by  Mr.  Fergusson  as  in  the  judgment  of  "  al- 
most all  topographers,  a  proof  that  the  wall  there 
formed  part  of  the  substructures  of  the  Temple " 
(vol.  ii.  p.  1314,  Amer.  ed  ). 

The  recent  excavations  of  Lieut.  Warren  appear 
to  have  fully  convinced  Mr.  Grove  that  these  sub- 
structions are  "  earlier  than  the  times  of  the  Romans,*' 
and  clearly  Jewish.  S.  W. 

b  2  Sam.  xx.  1 ;  1  K.  xii.  16  (that  the  words  are 
not  a  mere  formula  of  the  historian  is  proved  by  thei? 
occurrence  in  2  Chr.  x.  16) ;  2  K.  xiv.  12. 

c  Jer.  XXX.  18 ;  Zech.  xii.  7 ;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  65,  &c 

d  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  1,  xliii.  8,  Ixxvi.  2;  Judith  ix.  8. 

e  Is.  xxix.  1,  xvi.  6. 
See  the  well-known  passage  in  Coningsbtff  bk.  tv 
ch.  16. 
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proceeded  to  Jaffa  by  the  ordinary  road ;  and  from 
thence  to  Beyriit  and  tlie  Lebanon  by  Nazareth, 
Tiberias,  Cana,  Akka,  Tyre,  and  bidon.  Thus  he 
left  the  Dead  Sea  in  its  most  interesting  portions, 
the  Jordan  Valley,  the  central  highlands,  and  the 
important  district  of  the  upper  Jordan,  untouched. 
His  work  is  accompanied  by  two  sections:  from 
the  Mount  of  Olives  to  the  Jordan,  and  from  Tabor 
to  the  I^ke  of  Tiberias.  I  lis  observations,  though 
clearly  and  attractively  given,  and  evidently  those 
of  a  practiced  observer,  are  too  short  and  cursory 
for  the  sul)ject.  The  general  notice  of  his  journey 
is  in  vol.  iii.  pp.  76-157 ;  the  scientific  observations, 
tables,  etc.,  are  contained  between  pp.  161  and  291. 
Dr.  Anderson  visited  the  southwestern  portion  or 
the  Lebanon  between  Beyrdt  and  Banias,  Galilee, 
the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  the  Jordan ;  made  the  circuit 
of  the  Dead  Sea ;  and  explored  the  district  between 
that  lake  and  Jerusalem.  His  account  is  evidently 
drawn  up  with  great  pains,  and  is  far  more  elabo- 
rate than  that  of  Kussegger.  He  gives  full  analy- 
ses of  the  different  rocks  which  he  examined,  and 
very  good  lithographs  of  fossils ;  but  unfortunately 
his  work  is  deformed  by  a  very  unreadable  style. 
Mr.  Poole's  journey  was  confined  to  the  western 
and  southeastern  portions  of  the  Dead  Sea,  the 
Jordan,  the  country  between  the  latter  and  Jeru- 
salem, and  the  beaten  track  of  the  central  high- 
lands from  Hebron  to  Nablus. 

2.  From  the  reports  of  these  observers  it  appears 
that  the  Holy  Land  is  a  much-disturbed  moun- 
tainous tract  of  limestone  of  the  secondary  period 
(Jurassic  an<l  cretaceous);  the  southern  offshoot  of 
the  chain  of  Lebanon ;  elevated  considerably  above 
the  sea  level ;  with  partial  interruptions  from  ter- 
tiary and  basaltic  deposits.  It  is  part  of  a  vast 
mass  of  limestone,  stretching  in  every  direction 
except  west,  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Holy 
Land.  The  whole  of  Syria  is  cleft  from  north  to 
south  by  a  straight  crevasse  of  moderate  width, 
but  extending  in  the  southern  portion  of  its  centre 
division  to  a  truly  remarkable  depth  (« 2,625  ft.) 
below  the  sea  level.  This  crevasse,  which  contains 
the  principal  watercourse  of  the  country,  is  also 
the  most  exceptional  feature  of  its  geology.  Such 
fissures  are  not  uncommon  in  limestone  formations ; 
but  no  other  is  known  of  such  a  length  and  of  so 
extraordinary  a  depth,  and  so  open  throughout  its 
greatest  extent.  It  may  have  been  volcanic  in  its 
origin;  the  result  of  an  upheaval  from  beneath, 
which  has  tilted  the  limestone  back  on  each  side, 
leaving  this  huge  split  in  the  strata;  the  volcanic 
^rce  having  stopped  short  at  that  point  in  the 
operation,  without  intruding  any  volcanic  rocks 
into  the  fissure.  This  idea  is  supported  by  the 
srater-like  form  of  the  basins  of  the  Lake  of  Tibe- 
•ias  and  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Russ.  pp.  206,  207),  and 
by  many  other  tokens  of  volcanic  action,  past  and 
present,  which  are  encountered  in  and  around  those 
lakes,  and  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  valley. 
Or  it  may  have  been  excavated  by  the  gradual 
action  of  the  ocean  during  the  immense  periods  of 
geological  operation.  The  latter  appears  to  be  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Anderson  (pp.  79,  140,  205);  but 
ha-ther  examination  is  necessary  before  a  positive 
opinion  can  be  pronounced.     The  ranges  of  the 


a  The  surface  of  the  Dead  Sea  if  1,317  feet  below 
ths  Mediterranean,  and  its  depth  1,308  feet. 

•  The  table  of  altitudes  (vol.  ii.  p.  1275  Anier.  ed.) 
Baaikac  tbs  figuree  somewhat  different.  H. 
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hills  of  the  surface  take  the  direction  nearly  diM 
north  and  south,  though  frequently  thrown  from 
their  main  bearing  and  much  broken  up  into  de« 
tached  masses.  The  lesser  watercourses  run  chiefly 
east  and  west  of  the  central  highlands. 

3.  The  limestone  consists  of  two  strata,  or  rather 
groups  of  strata.  The  upper  one,  which  usually 
meets  the  eye,  over  the  whole  country  from  Hebroc 
to  Hermon,  is  a  tolerably  solid  stone,  varying  in 
color  from  white  to  reddish  brown,  with  very 
few  fossils,  inchning  to  crystalline  structure,  and 
abounding  in  caverns.  Its  general  surface  has  been 
formed  into  gently  rounded  hills,  crowded  more 
or  less  thickly  together,  separated  by  narrow  valleys 
01  denudation  occasionally  spreading  into  small 
plains.  The  strata  are  not  well  defined,  and  al- 
though sometimes  level  ^  (in  which  case  they  lend 
tliemselves  to  the  formation  of  terraces),  are  more 
often  violently  disaiTanged.c  Remarkable  instances 
of  such  contortions  are  to  be  found  on  the  road 
from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho,  where  the  beds  are 
seen  pressed  and  twisted  into  every  variety  of 
form. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  these  contor- 
tions, as  well  as  the  general  form  of  the  surface, 
are  due  to  forces  not  now  in  action,  but  are  part  of 
the  general  configuration  of  the  country,  as  it  was 
left  after  the  last  of  that  succession  of  immersions 
below,  and  upheavals  from,  the  ocean,  by  which 
its  present  form  was  given  it,  long  prior  to  the  his- 
toric period.  There  is  no  ground  for  believing  that 
the  broad  geological  features  of  this  or  any  part  of 
the  country  are  appreciably  altered  from  what  they 
were  at  the  earliest  times  of  the  Bible  history. 
The  evidences  of  later  action  are,  however,  often 
visible,  as  for  instance  where  the  atmosphere  and 
the  rains  have  furrowed  the  face  of  the  limestone 
cliffs  with  long  and  deep  vertical  channels,  often 
causing  the  most  fantastic  forms  (And.  pp.  89,  111; 
Poole,  p.  56). 

4.  This  limestone  is  often  found  crowned  with 
chalk,  rich  in  flints,  the  remains  of  a  deposit  which 
probably  once  covered  a  great  portion  of  the  coun- 
try, but  has  only  partially  survived  subsequent 
immersions.  In  many  districts  the  coarse  flint  or 
chert  which  originally  belonged  to  the  chalk  is 
found  in  great  profusion.  It  is  called  in  the  coun- 
try chalcedony  (Poole,  p.  57). 

On  the  heights  which  border  the  western  side  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  this  chalk  is  found  in  greater  abun- 
dance and  more  undisturbed,  and  contains  numer- 
ous springs  of  salt  and  sulphurous  water. 

5.  Near  Jerusalem  the  mass  of  the  ordinary 
limestone  is  often  mingled  with  large  bodies  of 
dolomite  (magnesian  limestone),  a  hardish  semi- 
crystalline  rock,  reddish  white  or  brown,  with 
glistening  surface  and  pearly  lustre,  often  contain- 
ing pores  and  small  cellular  cavities  lined  with 
oxide  of  iron  or  minute  crystals  of  bitter  spar 
It  is  not  stratified ;  but  it  is  a  question  whether  it 
has  not  been  produced  among  the  ordinary  lime 
stone  by  some  subsequent  chemical  agency.  Most 
of  the  caverns  near  Jerusalem  occur  in  this  rock, 
though  in  other  parts  of  the  country  they  are  found 
in  the  more  friable  chalky  limestone. ^^  So  much 
for  the  upper  stratum. 


b  As  at  the  twin  hills  of  d-Jib,  the  ancient  Qibeon 
below  Nehy  Samwil. 

c  As  on  the  road  between  the  upper  and  loww 
Beit-ur  about  five  miles  from  el-Jib. 

<i  See  the  description  of  the  caverns  of  Sett  Jtbriw 
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6.  The  lower  stratum  is  in  two  divisions  or 
leries  of  beds  —  tlie  upper,  dusky  in  color,  con- 
torted and  cavernous  like  tliat  just  described,  but 
more  ferruginous  —  the  lower  one  dark  gray,  com- 
pact and  solid,  and  characterized  by  abundant  fos- 
sils of  cidaris,  an  extinct  echinus,  the  spines  of 
which  are  the  well-known  "olives"  of  the  con- 
vents. This  last-named  rock  appears  to  form  the 
substratum  of  the  whole  country,  east  as  well  as 
west  of  the  Jordan. 

The  ravine  by  which  the  traveller  descends  from 
the  summit  of  the  Mount  of  OUves  (2,700  feet 
ibcve  the  Mediterranean)  to  Jericho  (900  below  it) 
cuts  through  the  strata  already  mentioned,  and 
a'lbids  an  unrivaled  opportunity  for  examining 
tl  em.  The  lower  formation  differs  entirely  in  char- 
acter from  the  upper.  Instead  of  smooth,  common- 
place, swelling  outlines,  everything  here  is  rugged, 
pointed,  and  abrupt.  Huge  fissures,  the  work  of 
the  earthquakes  of  ages,  cleave  the  rock  in  all 
directions —  they  are  to  be  found  as  much  as  1,000 
feet  deep  by  not  more  than  30  or  40  feet  wide,  and 
with  almost  vertical «  sides.  One  of  them,  near 
the  ruined  khan  at  which  travellers  usually  halt, 
presents  a  most  interesting  and  characteristic  sec- 
tion of  the  strata  (Russegger,  pp.  247-251,  &c.). 

7.  After  the  limestone  had  received  the  general 
brm  which  its  surface  still  retains,  but  at  a  time 
ar  anterior  to  any  historic  period,  it  was  pierced 
uid  broken  by  large  eruptions  of  lava  pushed  up 
from  beneath,  which  has  broken  up  and  overflowed 
the  stratified  l)eds,  and  now  appears  in  the  form  of 
basalt  or  trap. 

8.  On  the  west  of  Jordan  these  volcanic  rocks 
have  been  hitherto  found  only  north  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Samaria.  They  are  first  encountered  on 
the  southwestern  side  of  the  I'lain  of  Esdraelon 
(Kuss.  p.  258):  then  they  are  lost  siglit  of  till  the 
opposite  side  of  the  plain  is  readied,  being  probalily 
hidden  below  the  deep  rich  soil,  except  a  few  peb- 
bles here  and  there  on  tlie  surface.  Beyond  this 
they  abound  over  a  district  which  may  be  said  to 
be  contained  between  Dtldia  on  the  north,  Tiberias 
on  the  east.  Tabor  on  the  soutli,  and  Turan  on  the 
west.  There  seem  to  have  been  two  centres  of 
eruption:  one,  and  that  the  most  ancient  (And.  pp. 
129,  134),  at  or  about  the  Kurn  Unttin  (the  tra- 
ditional Mount  of  Beatitudes),  whence  the  stream 
lowed  over  the  declivities  of  the  limestone  towards 
(he  lake  (Russ.  pp.  259,  260).  This  mass  of  basalt 
forms  the  cliffs  at  the  back  of  Tiberias,  and  to  its 
disintegration  is  due  the  black  soil,  so  extremely 
productive,  of  the  Ard  el-lhimmn  and  the  Plain 
of  Gennesaret,  which  lie,  the  one  on  the  south,  the 
other  on  the  north,  of  the  ridge  of  Hattiu,  The 
other  —  the  more  recent  —  was  more  to  the  north, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Safed,  where  three  of  the 
ancient  craters  still  exist,  converted  into  the  reser- 
voir or  lakes  of  el-Jish,  Taitebrt,  and  Deldta  (And. 
pp.  128,  129;  Caiman,  in  Kitto's  Phys.  Geog.  p. 
'19). 

The  basalt  of  Tiberias  is  fully  described  by  Dr. 
Anderson.  It  is  dark  iron-gray  in  tint,  cellular, 
but  firm  in  texture,  amygdaloidal,  the  cells  filled 
with  carbonate  of  lime,  olivine  and  augite,  with  a 
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and   Deir  Dubban  in  Rob.  ii.  23,  51-53;  and  van  de 
Velde,  ii.  155. 

a  Similar  rents  were  cleft  in  the  rock  of  el-Jtsn  by 
kh«  earthquake  of  1837  (Caiman,  in  Kitto,  Ph.  Geog. 
p.  158). 

6  Ii.  xxiy.  17-20;  Amos  ix.  6,  &c.,  &t,. 
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specific  gravity  of  2-6  to  2-9.  It  is  often  columnw 
in  its  more  developed  portions,  as,  for  instance,  on 
the  cliffs  behind  the  town.  Here  the  junctions  of 
the  two  formations  may  be  seen ;  the  base  of  the 
cliflTs  being  limestone,  while  the  crown  and  brow 
are  massive  basalt  (pp.  124,  135,  136). 

The  lava  of  Deldla  and  the  northern  centre  dif- 
fers considerably  from  that  of  Tiberias,  and  is  pro- 
nounced by  Dr.  Anderson  to  be  of  later  date.  It 
is  found  of  various  colors,  from  black-brown  to 
reddish-gray,  very  porous  in  texture,  and  contains 
much  pumice  and  scoriae;  polygonal  columns  are 
seen  at  el-Jish,  where  the  neighboring  cretaceous 
beds  are  contorted  in  an  unusual  manner  (And.  pp. 
128,  129,  130). 

A  third  variety  is  found  at  a  spur  of  the  hiUs  of 
Galilee,  projecting  into  the  Ard  eUHuleh  below 
Kedes,  and  refeiTed  to  by  Dr.  Anderson  as  Tell  eU 
Haiyeh  ;  but  of  this  rock  he  gives  no  description, 
and  declines  to  assign  it  any  chronological  position 
(p.  134). 

9.  The  volcanic  action  which  in  pre-historic  time* 
projected  this  basalt,  has  left  its  later  traces  m  the 
ancient  records  of  the  country,  and  is  even  still 
active  in  the  form  of  earthquakes.  Not  to  speak 
of  passages  ^  in  the  poetical  books  of  the  Bible, 
which  can  hardly  have  been  suggested  except  by 
such  awful  catastrophes,  there  is  at  least  one  dis- 
tinct allusion  to  them,  namely,  that  of  Zechariah 
(xiv.  5)  to  an  earthquake  in  the  reign  of  Uzziah, 
which  is  corroborated  by  Josephus,  who  adds  that 
it  injured  the  Temple,  and  brought  down  a  large 
mass  of  rock  from  the  Mount  of  Olives  {Ant.  ix. 
10,  §  4). 

"  Syria  and  Palestine,"  says  Sir  Charles  Lyell 
(P7-inciples,  8th  ed.  p.  340),  "abound  in  volcanio 
appearances;  and  very  extensive  areas  have  been 
shaken  at  diflferent  periods,  with  great  destruction 
of  cities  and  loss  of  lives.  Contiimed  mention  is 
made  in  history  of  the  ravages  committed  by  earth- 
quakes in  Sidon,  Tyre,  lieyriit,  Laodicea,  and  An- 
tioch."  The  same  author  (p.  342)  mentions  the 
remarkable  fact  that  "  from  the  13th  to  the  17th 
centuries  there  was  an  almost  entire  cessation  of 
earthquakes  in  Syria  and  Judaea;  and  that,  during 
the  interval  of  quiescence,  the  Archipelago,  together 
with  part  of  Asia  3Iinor,  Southern  Italy,  and  Sicily, 
suffered  greatly  from  earthquakes  and  volcanic 
eruptions."  Since  they  have  again  begun  to  be 
active  in  Syria,  the  most  remarkable  earthquakes 
have  been  those  which  destroyed  Aleppo  in  1616 
and  1822  (for  this  see  Wolff,  Travels,  ch.  9), 
Antioch  in  1737,  and  Tiberias  and  Safed  in  1837  <" 
(Thomson,  ch.  19).  A  list  of  those  which  are 
known  to  have  affected  the  Holy  Land  is  given 
by  Dr.  Pusey  in  his  Commentary  on  Amos  iv.  11. 
See  also  the  Index  to  Ritter,  vol.  viii.  p.  1953. 

The  rocks  between  Jerusalem  and  Jericho  show 
many  an  evidence  of  these  convulsions,  as  we  have 
already  remarked.  Two  earthquakes  only  are  re- 
corded as  having  affected  Jerusalem  itself — that  in 
the  reign  of  Uzziah  already  mentioned,  and  that  at 
the  time  of  the  crucifixion,  when  "  the  rocks  were 
rent  and  the  rocky  tombs  torn  open  "  (Matt,  xxvii. 
51).    Slight''  shocks  are  still  occasionally  felt  ther«» 

5  Four-fifths  of  the  population  of  Safed,  and  one- 
fourth  of  that  of  Tiberias,  were  killed  on  this  occap 
sion. 

d  Even  the  tremendous  earthquake  of  May  20, 1202, 
only  did  Jerusalem  a  very  slight  damage  (Abdul-Utif 
in  Kitto,  Phys.  Geogr.  p.  148). 
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(e.  g.  Poole,  p.  5G),  but  the  general  exemption  of  that 
eity  from  any  injury  by  earthquakes,  except  in  these 
two  cases,  is  really  remarkable.  The  ancient  .Jewish 
writers  were  aware  of  it,  and  appe/iled  to  the  fact 
as  a  proof  of  the  favor  of  Jehovah  to  his  chosen 
city  (I's.  xlvi.  1,  2). 

10.  But  in  addition  to  earthquakes,  the  hot  salt 
and  fetid  springs  which  are  found  at  Tiberias,  Cal- 
lirhoe,  and  other  spots  along  the  valley  of  the  Jor- 
dan, and  round  the  basins  of  its  lakes,"  and  the 
rock-salt,  nitre,  and  sulphur  of  the  Dead  Sea  are 
all  evidences  of  volcanic  or  plutoiiic  action.  Von 
Buch,in  his  letter  to  Kobinson  {Bibl.  lies.  i.  525), 
goes  80  far  as  to  cite  the  bitumen  of  the  Dead  Sea 
as  a  further  token  of  it.  The  hot  springs  of  Tibe- 
rias were  observed  to  flow  more  copiously,  and  to 
increase  in  temperature,  at  the  time  of  the  earth- 
quake of  1837  (Thomson,  ch.  19,  26). 

11.  In  the  Jordan  Valley  the  basalt  is  frequently 
encountered.  Here,  as  before,  it  is  deposited  on  the 
limestone,  which  forms  the  substratum  of  the  whole 
country.  It  is  visible  from  time  to  time  on  the 
banks  and  in  the  bed  of  the  river ;  but  so  covered 
with  deposits  of  tufa,  contilomerate,  and  alluvium, 
as  not  to  be  traceable  without  difficulty  (And.  pp. 
136-152).  On  the  western  side  of  the  lower  Jordan 
and  Dead  Sea  no  volcanic  formations  have  been 
found  (And.  pp.  81,  \3-i;  Huss.  pp.  205,  251);  nor 
do  they  appear  on  its  eastern  shore  till  the  Wady 
Zurka  Main  is  approached,  and  then  only  in  erratic 
fragments  (And.  p.  191).  At  IVady  IJemdra/i, 
north  of  the  last-mentioned  stream,  the  igneous 
rocks  first  make  their  appearance  in  situ  near  the 
level  of  the  water  (p.  194). 

12.  It  is  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan  that  the  most 
extensive  and  remarkable  developments  of  igneous 
rocks  are  found.  Over  a  large  portion  of  the  sur- 
face from  Damascus  to  the  latitude  of  the  south 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  even  beyond  that,  they  occur 
in  the  greatest  abundance  all  over  the  surface. 
The  limestone,  however,  still  underlies  the  whole. 
These  extraordinary  formations  render  this  region 
geologically  the  most  remarkable  part  of  all  Syria. 
In  some  districts,  such  as  the  Lejnh  (the  ancient 
Argob  or  Trachonitis),  the  SiiJ'd  and  the  fj(n-rah, 
it  presents  appearances  and  characteristics  which 
are  perhaps  unique  on  the  earth's  surface.  These 
regions  are  yet  but  very  imperfectly  known,  but 
travellers  are  beginning  to  visit  them,  and  we  shall 
possibly  be  in  possession  ere  long  of  the  results  of 
further  investigation.  A  portion  of  them  has  been 
recently  described  in  great  detail ''  by  Mr.  Wetz- 
stein,  Prussian  consul  at  Damascus.  They  lie, 
however,  beyond  the  boundary  of  the  Holy  Land 


a  It  may  be  convenient  to  give  a  list  of  the  hot  or 
bfJickish  springs  of  Palestine,  as  far  as  they  can  be 
collected.  It  will  be  ob.'^ervcd  that  they  are  all  in  or 
about  the  Jordan  Valley.     Beginning  at  the  north  :  — 

Ain  Eytib,  and  Aiji  Tabighah.  N.  E.  of  Lake  of  Tibe- 
rias •  slightly  warm,  too  brackish  to  be  drinkable. 
(Rob.  ii.405.) 

Ain  el-Birideh,  on  shore  of  lake,  S.  of  Mrjdel:  80° 
Fahr.,  slightly  brackish.     (Rob.  ii.  396.) 

Tiberias  :  144°  Eahr. ;  salt,  bitter,  sulphureous. 

AjTiateh,  in  the  Wady  Mandhur :  very  hot,  slightly 
aulpliureous,     (Burckhardt,  May  6.) 

Wady  Malih  (Salt  Valley),  in  the  Ghor  near  SakUt : 
93°  Fahr. ;  very  salt,  fetid.    (Rob.  iii.  308.) 

Below  Ain-Feslikah  :  fetid  and  brackish.  (Lynch, 
Apr.  18.) 

One  day  N.  of  Ain-Jidy  :  80°  Fahr.  ;  salt.  (Poole, 
».  87.) 
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proper,  and  the  reader  must  tberefol^  be  refccred 
for  these  discoveries  to  the  head  of  Tkachonitis. 

13.  The  tertiary  and  alluvial  beds  remain  to  h^ 
noticed.  These  are  ciiiefly  remarkable  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Jordan,  as  forming  the  floor  of  the 
valley,  and  as  existing  along  the  course,  and  accu- 
muLited  at  the  mouths,  ol'  the  torrents  which  de- 
liver their  tributary  streams  into  the  river,  and 
into  the  still  deeper  cauldron  of  the  Dead  Sea.  They 
appear  to  br  all  of  later  date  than  the  igneous 
rocks  described,  though  even  this  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  certain. 

14.  The  floor  of  the  Jordan  Valley  is  described 
by  Dr.  Anderson  (p.  140)  as  exhibiting  throughout 
more  or  less  distinctly  the  traces  of  two  indepen- 
dent <^  terraces.  The  upper  one  is  much  th« 
broader  of  the  two.  It  extends  back  to  the  fai« 
of  the  limestone  mountains  which  form  the  walls 
of  the  valley  on  east  and  west.  He  regards  this  aa 
older  than  the  river,  though  of  course  formed  after 
the  removal  of  the  material  from  between  the  walls. 
Its  upper  and  accessible  portions  consist  of  a  mass 
of  detritus  brought  down  by  the  ravines  of  the 
walls,  always  chalky,  sometimes  "  an  actual  chalk;  " 
usually  bare  of  vegetation  (And.  p.  143),  though 
not  uniformly  so  (Kob.  iii.  315). 

Below  this,  varying  in  depth  from  50  to  150  feet, 
is  the  second  terrace,  which  renches  to  the  channel 
of  the  Jordan,  and,  in  Dr.  Anderson's  opinion,  has 
been  excavated  by  the  river  itself  before  it  had 
shrunk  to  its  pre.sent  limits,  when  it  filled  the 
whole  space  l^etween  the  eastern  and  western  faces 
of  the  upper  terrace.  The  inner  side  of  both  upper 
and  lower  terraces  is  furrowed  out  into  conical 
knolls,  by  the  torrents  of  the  rains  descending  to 
the  lower  level.  These  cones  often  attain  the  mag- 
nitude of  hills,  and  are  ranged  along  the  edge  of 
the  terraces  with  curious  regularity.  They  display 
convenient  sections,  whicli  show  sometimes  a  ter- 
tiary limestone  or  marl,  sometimes  quatenary  de- 
posits of  sands,  gravels,  variegated  clays,  or  un- 
stratified  detritus.  Tlie  lower  terrace  bears  a  good 
deal  of  vegetation,  oleander,  agnus  castus,  etc. 
The  alluvial  deposits  have  in  some  places  been 
swept  entirely  away,  for  Dr.  Anderson  speaks  of 
crossing  the  upturned  edges  of  nearly  verticail 
strata  of  limestone,  with  neighboring  beds  con- 
torted in  a  very  violent  manner  (p.  148).  This 
was  a  few  miles  N.  of  Jericho. 

All  along  the  channel  of  the  river  are  found 
mounds  and  low  cliffs  of  conglomerates,  and  brec- 
cias of  various  ages,  and  more  various  composition 
Rolled  boulders  and  pebbles  of  flinty  sandstone  oi 
chert,  which  have  descended  from  the  upper  hills 


Between  Wady  Mnliras  and  IF.  Kliuskeit  th,  3  of  Ain 
Jidy :  brackish.     (Anderson,  p.  177.) 

Wady  Muhariyal,  45/  E.  of  Usdum:  salt,  contata 
ing  small  fish.     (Ritter,  Jordan,  p.  736 ;  Poole,  p.  61., 

WarJy  cl-Ahsy,  S.  E.  end  of  Dead  Sea  :  hot.  (Burck 
hardt,  Aug.  7.) 

Wady  Beni-Hamfd,  near  Rabba,  E.  side  of  Dea.1 
Sea.     (Ritter,  Syri>in,  p.  1223  ) 

Wady  Zerka  Main  (Callirhoe),  E.  side  of  Dead  Sea  ■ 
very  hot,  very  slightly  sulphureous.  (Seetzen,  Jan 
18;  Irby,  June  8.)  [See,  respecting  these  springs 
Robinson's  PAy.f.  Geogr.  of  Palestine,  pp  260-264 
-H] 

b  Reisebericht  iiber  Haiiran  und  die  Trachonen  ,\9&j 
with  map  and  woodcuts. 

c  Compare  Robinson's  diary  of  his  joiii*Dey  %tvnm 
the  Jordan  near  Saktit   m.  818 1. 
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ire  found  in  the  cross  ravines ;  and  tufas,  both  cal- 
sareous  and  siliceous,  abound  on  the  terraces  (And. 
p.  147). 

15.  Round  the  margin  of  the  Dead  Sea  the  ter- 
tiary beds  assume  larger  and  more  important  pro- 
portions than  by  the  course  of  the  river.  The 
marls,  gypsites,  and  conglomerates  contirme  along 
the  base  of  the  western  cliff  as  far  as  the  IVddy 
Stbbeh^  where  they  attain  their  greatest  develop- 
ment. South  of  this  they  form  a  sterile  waste  of 
brilliant  white  marl  and  bitter  salt  flakes,  ploughed 
by  the  rain-torrents  from  the  heights  into  pinna- 
cles and  obelisks  (p.  180). 

At  the  southeastern  corner  of  the  sea,  sand- 
•tooes  begin  to  display  themselves  in  great  profu- 
gion,  and  extend  northward  beyond  Wady  Zuibi 
Main  (p.  189).  Their  full  development  takes  place 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Wndy  Mojeb,  where  the  beds  are 
from  100  to  400  feet  in  height.  They  are  deposited 
on  the  limestone,  and  have  been  themselves  grad- 
ually worn  through  by  the  waters  of  the  ravine. 
There  are  many  varieties,  differing  in  color,  com- 
position, and  date.  Dr.  A.  enumerates  several  of 
these  (pp.  190,  196),  and  states  instances  of  the  red 
Bandstone  having  been  filled  up,  after  excavation, 
by  non-conforming  beds  of  yellow  sandstone  of  a 
much  later  date,  which  in  its  turn  has  been  hol- 
lowed out,  the  hollows  being  now  occupied  by  de- 
tritus of  a  stream  long  since  extinct. 

Russegger  mentions  having  found  a  tertiary 
breccia  overlying  the  chalk  on  the  south  of  Carmel, 
composed  of  fragments  of  chalk  and  flint,  cemented 
by  lime  (p.  257).  | 

16.  The  rich  alluvial  soil  of  the  wide  plains , 
*hich  form  the  maritime  portion  of  the  Holy  Land, 
ind  also  that  of  P'sdraelon,  Geniiesaret,  and  other 
similar  plains,  will  complete  our  sketch  of  the 
geology.  The  former  of  these  districts  is  a  region 
of  from  eight  to  twelve  miles  in  width,  intervening 
:etween  the  central  higlilands  and  the  sea.  It  is 
formed  of  washings  from  those  highlands,  brought 
Jovvn  by  the  heavy  rains  which  fall  in  the  winter 
months,  and  which,  though  they  rarely  remain  as 
permanent  streams,  yet  last  long  enough  to  spread 
this  fertilizing  manure  over  tlie  face  of  the  country. 
The  soil  is  a  light  loamy  sand,  red  in  some  places, 
and  deep  black  in  others.  Tiie  substratum  is  rarely 
seen,  but  it  appears  to  be  the  same  limestone  which 
composes  the  central  mountains.  The  actual  coast 
is  formed  of  a  very  recent  sandstone  full  of  marine 
shells,  often  those  of  existing  species  (Huss.  pp. 
256,  257),  which  is  disintegrated  by  the  waves  and 
thrown  on  the  shore  as  sand,«  where  it  forms  a 
tract  of  considerable  width  and  height.  This  sand 
in  many  places  stops  the  outflow  of  the  streams, 
and  sends  them  back  on  to  the  plain,  where  they 
overflow  and  form  marshes,  which  with  proper 
tr«atment  might  afford  most  important  assistance 
to  the  fertility  of  this  already  fertile  district. 

17.  The  Plain  of  Gennesaret  is  under  similar 
conditions,  except  that  its  outer  edge  is  bounded  by 
thf}  lake  instead  of  the  ocean.  Its  superiority  in 
fertility  to  the  maritime  land  is  probably  due  to 
the  abundance  of  running  water  which  it  contains 
•Jl  the  year  round,  and  to  the  rich  soil  produced 
from  the  decay  of  the  volcanic  rocks  on  the  steep 
•eights  which  immediately  inclose  it. 

a  The  statement  in  the  text  la  from  Thomson  (Land 
md  Bonk,  ch.  33).  But  the  writ«r  has  learned  that  In 
toe  opinion  of  Capt.  Mansell,  R.  N.  (than  whom  no  one 
las  had  more  opportunity  of  judging),  the  sand  of  the 
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18.  The  Plain  of  Esdraelon  lies  between  tw« 
ranges  of  highland,  with  a  third  (the  hills  sep- 
arating it  from  the  Plain  of  Akka)  at  its  north- 
west end.  It  is  watered  by  some  of  the  finest 
springs  of  Palestine,  the  streams  from  which  trav- 
erse it  both  east  and  west  of  the  central  water- 
shed, and  contain  water  or  mud,  moisture  and 
marsh,  even  during  the  hottest  months  of  the  year. 
The  soil  of  this  plain  is  also  volcanic,  though  not 
so  purely  so  as  that  of  Germesaret. 

19.  Bitumen  or  asphaltum,  called  by  the  Arabs 
el  hummni'  (the  "slime"  of  Gen.  xi.  3),  is  only  met 
with  in  the  Valley  of  Jordan.  At  Hasbeiya,  the 
most  remote  of  the  sources  of  the  river,  it  is  ob- 
tained from  pits  or  wells  which  are  sunk  through 
a  mass  of  bituminous  earth  to  a  depth  of  about  180 
feet  (And.  pp.  115,  116).  It  is  also  found  in  small 
fragments  on  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  occa- 
sionally, though  rarely,  very  lai^e  masses  of  it  are 
discovered  floating  in  the  water  (Rob.  i.  518). 
This  appears  to  have  been  more  frequently  the  case 
in  ancient  times  (Joseph.  B.  J.  iv.  8,  §  4;  Diod. 
Sic.  ii.  48).  [Slime.]  The  Arabs  report  that  it 
proceeds  from  a  source  in  one  of  the  precipices  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Rob.  i.  517) 
opposite  Ain-Jidy  (Russ  p.  253);  but  this  is  not 
corroborated  by  the  observations  of  Lynch's  party, 
of  Mr.  Poole,  or  of  Dr.  Robinson,  who  examined 
the  eastern  shore  from  the  western  side  with  special 
reference  thereto.  It  is  more  probable  that  the 
bituminous  limestone  in  the  neighborhood  of  Nd)y 
Muaa  exists  in  strata  of  great  thickness,  and 
that  the  bitumen  escapes  from  its  lower  beds  into 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  there  accumulates  until  by 
some  accident  it  is  detached,  and  rises  to  the  sur- 
face. 

20  Sulphur  is  found  on  the  W.  and  S.  and  S.  E. 
portions  of  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Rob.  i.  512). 
In  many  spots  the  air  smells  strongly  of  sulphurous 
acid  and  sulphuretted  iiydrogen  gas  (And.  p.  176; 
Poole,  p.  66 ;  Iteaufort,  ii.  113),  a  sulphurous  crust  is 
spread  over  the  surface  of  the  beach,  and  lumps  of 
sulphur  are  found  in  the  sea  (Rob.  i.  512).  I'oole 
(p.  63)  speaks  of  "sulphur  hills"  on  the  peninsula 
at  the  S.  E.  end  of  the  sea  (see  And.  p.  187). 

Nitre  is  rare.  Mr.  Poole  did  not  discover  any, 
though  he  made  special  search  for  it.  Irby  and 
Mangles,  Seetzen  and  Robinson,  however,  mention 
having  seen  it  (Kob.i.  513). 

Rock-salt  abounds  in  large  masses.  The  salt 
mound  of  Knshm  Usdum  at  the  southern  end  oi 
the  Dead  Sea  is  an  enormous  pile,  5  miles  long  by 
2}  broad,  and  some  hundred  feet  in  height  (And. 
p.  181).  Its  inferior  portion  consists  entirely  of 
rock-salt,  and  the  upper  part  of  sulphate  of  lime 
and  salt,  often  with  a  large  admixture  of  alumina 

G. 

The  Botant.  —  The  Botany  of  S}Tia  and  Pal- 
estine differs  but  little  from  that  of  Asia  Minor, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  rich  and  va'^'^d  on  the 
globe.  What  differences  it  presents  are  uue  to  a 
slight  admixture  of  Persian  forms  on  the  eastern 
frontier,  of  Arabian  and  Egyptian  on  the  southern, 
and  of  Arabian  and  Indian  tropical  plants  in  the 
low  torrid  depression  of  the  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea. 
These  latter,  which  numl)er  perhaps  a  hundred 
different  kinds,  are  anomalous  features  in  the  other- 


whole  coast  of  Syria  has  been  brought  up  from  Egypt 
by  the  S.  S.  W.  wind.  This  is  also  statel  by  Josephiu 
{Ant.  XT.  9.  §  ?). 
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mat  Levantine  landscape  of  Syria.  On  the  other 
hand,  l^alestine  forms  the  southern  and  eastern  limit 
of  the  Asia-Minor  flora,  and  contains  a  multitude 
of  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbs  that  advance  no  further 
south  and  east;  Of  these  the  pine,  oak,  elder, 
bramble,  do<:f-rose,  and  hawthorn  are  conspicuous 
exanii)les;  their  soutiieni  migration  being  checi<ed 
by  the  drought  and  heat  of  the  regions  beyond 
the  hilly  country  of  .ludaja.  Owing,  however,  to 
the  geographical  position  and  the  mountainous  char- 
acter of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  the  main  features  of 
their  flora  are  essentially  Mediterranean-European, 
and  not  Asiatic.  A  vast  proportion  of  the  com- 
nioner  arboreous  and  frutescent  plants  are  identical 
with  those  of  Spain,  Algeria,  Italy,  and  Greece;  and 
as  they  belong  to  the  same  genera  as  do  British, 
Germanic,  and  Scandinavian  plants,  there  are  ample 
means  of  instituting  such  a  comparison  between 
the  Syrian  flora  and  that  familiar  to  us  as  any  in- 
telligent non-botanical  observer  can  foUow  and  un- 
derstand. 

As  elsewhere  throughout  the  Mediterranean 
regions,  Syria  and  Palestine  were  evidently  once 
thickly  covered  with  forests,  which  on  the  lower 
hills  and  plains  have  been  either  entirely  removed, 
or  else  reduced  to  the  condition  of  brushwood  and 
copse;  but  which  still  abound  on  the  mountains, 
and  along  certain  pnrts  of  the  sea-coast.  The  low 
grounds,  plains,  and  rocky  hills  are  carpeted  with 
herbaceous  plants,  that  appear  in  rapid  succession 
from  before  Christmas  till  June,  when  they  disap- 
pear; and  the  brown  alluvial  or  white  calcareous 
soil,  being  then  exposed  to  the  scorching  rays  of 
the  smi,  gives  an  aspect  of  forbidding  sterility  to 
the  most  producti\e  regions.  Lastly,  the  lofty 
regions  of  the  mountains  are  stony,  dry,  swardless, 
and  swampless,  with  few  alpine  or  arctic  plants, 
mosses,  lichens,  or  ferns;  thus  presenting  a  most 
unfavorable  contrast  to  the  Swiss,  Scandinavian, 
and  British  mountain  floras  at  analogous  eleva- 
tions. 

To  a  traveller  from  England,  it  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  the  familiar  or  the  foreign  forms  predom- 
inate. Of  trees  he  recognizes  the  oak,  pine,  wal- 
nut, maple,  juniper,  alder,  poplar,  willow,  ash, 
dwarf  elder,  plane,  ivy,  arbutus,  rhamnus,  almond, 
plum,  pear,  and  hawthorn,  all  elements  of  his  own 
forest  scenery  and  plantations;  but  misses  tlje 
beech,  chestnut,  lime,  holly,  birch,  larch,  and  spruce; 
while  he  sees  for  the  first  time  such  southern  forms 
as  Pride  of  India  (Mtlla),  caroh,  sycamore,  fig, 
jujube,  pistachio,  styrax,  olive,  phyllyrsea,  vitex, 
elaeagnus,  celtis,  many  new  kinds  of  oak,  the  pa- 
pyrus, castor  oil,  and  various  tall  tropical  grasses. 

Of  cultivated  luiglish  fruits  he  sees  the  vine, 
apple,  pear,  apricot,  quince,  plum,  mulberry,  and 
fig;  but  misses  the  gooseberry,  raspberry,  straw- 
berry, currant,  cherry,  and  other  northern  kinds, 
which  are  as  it  were  replaced  by  such  southern  and 
Bulj-tropical  fruits  as  the  date,  pomegranate,  cordia 
myxa  {sehastan  of  the  Arabs),  orange,  shaddock, 
lime,  banana,  almond,  prickly  pear,  and  pistachio- 

lUt. 

Amongst  cereals  and  vegetables  the  English  trav- 
eller finds  wheat,  barley,  peas,  potatoes,  many 
varieties  of  cabbage,  carrots,  lettuces,  endive,  and 
mustard ;  and  misses  oats,  rye,  and  the  extensive 
fields  of  turnip,  beet,  mangold-wurzel,  and  fodder 
Sjrasses,  with  which  he  is  familiar  in  England.  On 
khe  other  hand,  he  sees  for  the  first  time  the  cotton, 
nillet,  rice,  sorghum,  sesamum,  sugar-cane,  maize, 
«K-*PP'6,  okra,  or  Abelmr^schus  esculentus,  Cor- 
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charms  oUtm-iug,  various  beans  and  lentils,  as  LnbUik 
vulgaris,  Plwseolvs  mnngos,  and  Cicer  nrittinwii  ; 
melons,  gourds,  ptmjpkins,  cumin,  coriander,  fen- 
nel, anise,  «wpet  potato,  tobacco,  yam,  colocasia, 
and  other  sub-tropical  and  tropical  field  and  garden 
crops. 

The  flora  of  Syria,  so  far  as  it  is  known,  may 
be  roughly  classed  under  three  principal  Botanicjil 
regions,  corresponding  with  the  physical  characters 
of  the  country.  These  are  (1.),  the  western  or 
seaboard  half  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  including 
the  lower  valleys  of  the  Lebanon  and  AntL-I>eb- 
anon,  the  plain  of  Ccele-Syria,  Galilee,  Samwiiv. 
and  Judaea.  (2.)  The  desert  or  eastern  half,  whicb 
includes  the  east  flanks  of  the  Anti-Lebanon, 
the  plain  of  Damascus,  the  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea 
Valley.  (3  )  The  middle  and  up{>er  mountain  re- 
gions of  Mount  Casius,  and  of  I^banon  above 
3,400  feet,  and  of  the  Anti-Lebanon  above  4,000 
feet.  Nothing  whatever  is  known  botanically  of 
the  regions  to  the  eastward,  namely,  the  Hauran, 
Lejah,  Gilead,  Ammon,  and  Moab;  countries  ex- 
tending eastward  into  Mesopotamia  the  flora  of 
which  is  Persian,  and  south  to  IduL  i>a,  where  ths 
purely  Arabian  flora  begins. 

These  Botanical  regions  present  no  definite 
boundary  line.  A  vast  number  of  plants,  and 
especially  of  herbs,  are  common  to  ah  except  the 
loftiest  parts  of  Lebanon  and  the  driest  spots  of  thi 
eastern  district,  and  in  no  latitude  is  there  a  sharp 
line  of  demarcation  between  them.  But  though 
the  change  is  gradual  from  the  dry  and  semi- 
tropical  eastern  flora  to  the  moister  and  cooler 
western,  or  from  the  latter  to  the  cold  temperate 
one  of  the  Lebanon,  there  is  a  great  and  decided 
difference  between  the  floras  of  three  such  local- 
ities as  the  Lebanon  at  5,000  feet,  Jerusalem, 
and  Jericho;  or  between  the  tops  of  Lei  anon,  of 
Carmel,  and  of  any  of  the  hills  bounding  the 
Jordan ;  for  in  the  first  locality  we  are  most 
strongly  reminded  of  northern  Europe,  in  the 
second  of  Spain,  and  in  the  third  of  Western  India 
or  Persia. 

I.  Western  Syria  and  Palestine.  —  The  flora 
throughout  this  district  is  made  up  of  such  a  mul- 
titude of  different  families  and  genera  of  plants, 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  characterize  it  by  the  mention 
of  a  few.  Amongst  trees,  oaks  are  by  far  the  most 
prevalent,  and  are  the  only  ones  that  form  contin- 
uous Moods,  except  the  Pinus  mnritimn  and  P.  fla- 
lepensis  (Aleppo  Pine);  the  former  of  which  extends 
in  forests  here  and  there  along  the  shore,  and  the 
latter  crests  the  spurs  of  the  Lebanon,  Carmel,  and 
a  few  other  ranges  as  far  south  as  Hebron.  The 
most  prevalent  oak  is  the  Querms pseudn-coccifera, 
a  plant  scarcely  difl^erent  from  the  common  Q.  coc- 
cifern  of  the  western  Mediterranean,  and  which  it 
strongly  resembles  in  form,  habit,  and  evergreen 
foliage.  It  is  called  holly  by  many  travellers,  and 
Quercus  Hex  by  others,  both  very  diflferent  trees. 
Q.  pseudo-cocci  fern  is  perhaps  the  commonesi 
plant  in  all  Syria  and  Palestine,  covering  as  a  low 
dense  bush  many  square  miles  of  hilly  country 
everywhere,  but  rarely  or  never  growing  in  the 
plains.  It  seldom  becomes  a  large  tree,  except  in 
the  valleys  of  the  Lel)anon,  or  where,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  famous  oak  of  Mamre,  it  is  allowed  to 
attain  its  full  size.  It  ascends  about  5,000  feet  on 
the  mountains,  but  does  not  descend  into  the  mid- 
dle and  lower  valley  of  the  Jordan ;  nor  is  it  seen 
on  the  east  slopes  of  the  Anti-Lebanon,  and  scarcely 
to  the  eastward  of  Jerusalem ;  it  may  indeed  hav« 
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>een  removed  by  man  from  these  regions,  when  the 
»ffect  of  its  removal  would  be  to  dry  the  soil  and 
slimate,  and  prevent  its  reijstablishruent.  Even 
around  Jerusalem  it  is  rare,  though  its  roots  are 
said  to  exist  in  abundance  in  the  soil.  The  only 
other  oaks  that  are  common  are  the  Q.  infectoria 
(a  gall  oak),  and  Q.  (Byih)ps.  The  U-  inftctoi-in 
IS  a  small  deciduous-leaved  tree,  found  here  and 
there  in  Galilee,  Samaria,  and  oti  the  Lebanon ;  it 
IS  very  conspicuous  from  the  numbers  of  bright 
chestnut- colored  shining  viscid  galls  which  it  bears, 
jind  which  are  sometimes  exported  to  l<2ngland,  but 
which  are  a  poor  substitute  for  the  true  Aleppo 
galls.  Q-  oByilopts  again  is  the  Valonia  oak;  a  low, 
vtzy  stcut-trunked  sturdy  tree,  common  in  Galilee, 
and  especially  on  Tabor  and  Carniel,  where  it  grows 
in  scattered  groups,  giving  a  park- like  appearance 
to  the  landscape.  It  bears  acorns  of  a  very  large 
size,  whose  cups,  which  are  covered  with  long  re- 
curved spines,  are  exported  to  Europe  as  Valonia, 
and  are  used,  like  the  galls  of  Q.  infectoria,  in  the 
operation  of  dyeing.  This,  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve, is  the  oak  of  Bashan,  both  on  account  of  its 
sturdy  habit  and  thick  trunk,  and  also  because  a 
fine  piece  of  the  wood  of  this  tree  was  sent  from 
Bashan  to  the  Kew  Museum  by  Mr.  Cyril  Graliam. 
The  other  oaks  of  Syria  are  chiefly  confined  to  the 
mountains,  and  will  be  noticed  in  their  proper 
place. 

The  trees  of  the  genus  Pistacvi  rank  next  in 
abundance  to  the  oak,  —  and  of  these  there  are 
three  species  in  Syria,  two  wild  and  most  al)unflant, 
but  the  third,  P.  vera,  which  yields  the  well-known 
pistachio-nut,  very  rare,  and  chiefly  seen  in  cultiva- 
tion about  Aleppo,  but  also  in  Beyrut  and  near 
Jerusalem.  The  wild  species  are  the  P.  len/iscus 
and  P.  terebinthus,  both  very  connnon:  the  P. 
Itntiscus  rarely  exceeds  the  size  of  a  low  busli, 
which  is  conspicuous  for  its  dark  evergreen  leaves 
and  numberless  small  red  berries;  the  other  grows 
larger,  but  seldom  formg  a  fair-sized  tree. 

The  Carob  or  lx)cust-tree,  Ceralonia  sUlqua, 
ranks  perhaps  next  in  abundance  to  the  foregoing 
trees.  It  never  grows  in  clumps  or  forms  woods, 
but  appears  as  an  isolated,  rounded  or  oblong,  very 
dense-foliaged  tree,  branching  from  near  the  base, 
of  a  bright  lucid  green  hue,  affording  the  best 
shade.  Its  singular  flowers  are  produced  from  its 
thick  branches  in  autumn,  and  are  succeeded  by 
the  large  pendulous  pods,  called  St.  John's  Bread, 
and  extensively  exported  from  the  Levant  to  Eng- 
land for  feeding  cattle.     [Husics.] 

The  oriental  Plane  is  far  from  uncommon,  and 
though  generally  cultivated,  it  is  to  all  appearance 
wild  in  the  valleys  of  the  Lebanon  and  Anti-l^b- 
anon.  The  great  plane  of  Damascus  is  a  well- 
known  object  to  travellers;  the  girth  of  its  trunk 
was  neai'ly  40  feet,  but  it  is  now  a  mere  wreck 

The  Sycamore-fig  is  common  in  the  neighbor- 
hootl  of  towns,  and  attains  a  large  size;  its  wood  is 
much  used,  especially  in  Ejxypt,  where  the  mummy- 
otises  were  formerly  made  of  it.  Poplars,  especially 
the  aspen  and  white  poplar,  are  extremely  common 
oy  streams;  the  latter  is  gei.'erally  trimmed  for 
ire  wood,  so  as  to  resemble  the  Ix)nibardy  poplar. 
The  Walnut  is  more  common  in  Syria  than  in  Pal- 
»stine,  and  in  both  countries  is  generally  confined 
\o  gardens  and  orchards.  Of  large  native  shrubs 
)r  small  trees  almost  universally  spread  over  this 
district  are,  Arbutus  Andrac/ine,  which  is  common 
In  the  iiilly  country  from  Hebron  northward;  Cra- 
\eyus  Aronia,  which  grows  equally  in  dry  rocky 
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eiposures,  as  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  in  cod 
mountain  valleys;  it  yields  a  large  yellow  or  red 
haw  that  is  abundantly  sold  in  the  markets.  Cy- 
presses are  common  about  villages,  and  especially 
near  all  religious  establishments,  often  attaining  a 
considerable  size,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  their  being 
indigenous  to  Syria.  Zizyphus  Spina- Christi^ 
Christ's  Thorn — often  called  jujube  —  the  Nvbk 
of  the  Arabs,  is  most  common  on  dry  open  plains, 
as  that  of  Jericho,  where  it  is  either  a  scrambling 
briar,  a  standard  shrub,  or  rarely  even  a  middling- 
sized  tree  with  pendulous  branches:  it  is  familiar 
to  the  traveller  from  its  sharp  hooks,  white  under- 
sides to  the  three-nerved  leaves,  and  globular  yellow 
sweetish  fruit  with  a  large  woody  stone.  The  Pali* 
urus  aculeatus,  also  called  Christ's  Thorn,  resem- 
bles it  a  good  deal,  but  is  much  less  common ;  it 
abounds  in  the  Anti-Lebanon,  where  it  is  used  for 
hedges,  and  may  be  recognized  by  its  curved  prickle* 
and  curious  dry  fruit,  with  a  broad  flat  wing  at  the 
top.  Styrax  officinalis,  which  used  to  yield  the 
fomous  storax,  abounds  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
where  hilly;  sometimes,  as  on  the  east  end  of  Car- 
mel  and  on  Tabor,  becoming  a  verv  large  bush 
branching  from  the  ground,  but  ncci  assuming 
the  form  of  a  tree;  it  may  be  known  by  its  smaU 
downy  leaves,  white  flowers  like  orange  blossoms, 
and  round  yellow  fruit,  pendulous  'rom  slendei 
stalks,  Uke  cherries.  The  flesh  of  the  berry,  which 
is  quite  uneatable,  is  of  a  semi-transparent  hue, 
and  contains  one  or  more  large,  chestnut-colored 
seeds.  Tamarisk  is  common,  but  seldom  attains 
a  large  size,  and  has  nothing  to  recommend  it  to 
notice.  Oleander  claims  a  separate  notice,  from 
its  great  beauty  and  abundance;  lining  the  banks 
of  the  streams  and  lakes  in  gravelly  places,  and 
bearing  a  profusion  of  blossoms.  Other  still  smaller 
but  familiar  shrubs  are  Pliyllynea,  Rliamnus  alo' 
(emus,  and  others  of  that  genus.  Ehu^  coriariay 
several  leguminous  shrubs,  as  Anayyrls  foetida, 
Calyciitome  and  Genista ;  Cotoneasier,  the  com- 
mon bramble,  dog-ro.se,  and  hawtliorn,  Elceagnus, 
wild  oUve,  Lyciuni  Europceuni,  I'itex  ar/nus-castus, 
sweet-bay  {Laurus  nobilis),  Ephedra,  Clematis, 
Gum-Cistus,  and  the  caper-plant:  th(!se  nearly 
complete  the  list  of  the  commoner  shmbs  and  treei 
of  the  western  district,  which  attain  a  height  of 
four  feet  or  more,  and  are  almost  universally  met 
with,  especially  in  the  hilly  country. 

Of  planted  trees  and  large  shrubs,  the  first  in 
importance  is  the  Vine,  which  is  most  abundantly 
cultivated  all  over  the  country,  and  produces,  as  in 
the  time  of  the  Canaanites,  enormous  bunches  of 
grapes.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  southern 
districts;  those  of  Eshcol  being  still  particularly 
famous.  Stephen  Schultz  states  that  at  a  village 
near  Ptolemais  (.Acre)  he  supped  under  a  large 
vine,  the  stem  of  which  measured  a  foot  and  a  half 
in  diameter,  its  height  being  30  feet;  and  that  the 
whole  plant,  supported  on  a  trellis,  covered  an  area 
50  feet  either  way.  The  bunches  of  grapes  weighed 
10-12  lbs.,  and  the  berries  were  like  small  plums 
Mariti  relates  that  no  vines  can  vie  for  produce 
with  those  of  Judaea,  of  which  a  bunch  cannot  be 
carried  far  without  destroying  the  fruit;  and  we 
have  ourselves  heard  that  the  bunches  produced 
near  Hebron  are  sometimes  so  long  that,  when  at- 
tached to  a  stick  which  is  supportetl  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  two  men,  the  tip  of  the  bunch  tiails  on 
the  ground. 

Next  to  the  vine,  or  even  in  some  re8i)ect8  it4 
superior  in  importance,  ranks  the  Olivej  which  no- 
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irhero  grows  in  greater  luxuriance  and  abundance 
fchau  in  raleatine,  where  the  ohve  orchards  form  a 
prominent  feature  throughout  the  landscape,  and 
bave  done  so  from  time  immemorial.  The  olive- 
tree  is  in  no  respcits  a  handsome  or  picturesque 
object;  its  bark  is  gray  and  rugged;  its  foliage  is 
in  color  an  ashy,  or  at  best  a  dusky  green,  and 
aifords  little  shade;  its  wood  is  useless  as  timber, 
its  flowers  are  inconspicuous,  and  its  fruit  unin- 
viting to  the  eye  or  palate;  so  that,  even  where 
most  abundant  and  productive,  the  olive  scarcely 
relieves  the  aspect  of  the  dry  soil,  and  deceives  the 
superficial  observer  as  to  the  fertility  of  Palestine. 
Indeed  it  is  mainly  owing  to  these  peculiarities  of 
the  olive-tree,  and  to  the  deciduous  character  of 
the  foliage  of  the  fig  and  vine,  that  the  impression 
is  so  prevalent  amongst  northern  travellers,  that 
the  Holy  Land  is  in  point  of  productiveness  not 
what  it  was  in  former  times;  for  to  the  native 
of  northern  Europe  especially,  the  idea  of  fertility 
U  inseparalile  from  that  of  verdure.  The  article 
Olivk  must  iie  referred  to  for  details  of  this  tree, 
which  is  perhaps  most  skillfully  and  carefully  culti- 
vated in  the  neighborhood  of  Hebron,  where  for 
many  miles  the  roads  run  between  stone  walls 
inclosing  magnificent  olive  orchards,  apparently 
tended  with  as  much  neatness,  care,  and  skill  as 
the  best  fruit  gardens  in  luigland.  The  terraced 
olive-yards  around  Sebastleh  must  also  strike  the 
most  casual  observer,  as  admirable  specimens  of 
careful  cultivation. 

'i'he  Fig  forms  another  most  important  crop  in 
Syria  and  Palestine,  and  one  which  is  apparently 
greatly  increasing  in  extent.  As  with  the  olive  and 
mulberry,  the  fig-trees,  where  best  cultivated,  are 
gymmetrically  planted  in  fields,  whose  soil  is  freed 
from  stones,  and  kept  as  scrupulously  clean  of 
weeds  as  it  can  be  in  a  semi-tropical  climate.  As 
is  well  known,  the  fig  bears  two  or  three  crops  in 
the  year:  Josephus  says  that  it  bears  for  ten  months 
out  of  the  twelve.  The  early  fit's,  which  ripen 
about  June,  are  reckoned  especially  good.  The 
Bumnier  figs  again  ripen  in  August,  and  a  third 
crop  appears  still  later  when  the  leaves  are  shed ; 
these  are  occasionally  gathered  as  late  as  January. 
The  figs  are  dried  by  the  natives,  and  are  chiefly 
purchased  by  the  Arabs  of  the  eastern  deserts. 
The  sycamore-fig,  previously  noticed,  has  much 
smaller  and  very  inferior  fruit. 

The  quince,  apple."  almond,  walnut,  peach,  and 
apricot,  are  all  most  abundant  field  or  orchard 
crops,  often  planted  in  lines,  rows,  or  quincunx 
order,  with  the  olive,  mull)erry,  or  fig;  but  they 
are  by  no  means  so  abundant  as  these  latter.  The 
|)omegranate  grows  everywhere  as  a  l>ush;  but.  like 
the  orange,  Elmnyvus^  and  other  less  common 
i)latits,  is  more  often  seen  in  gardens  than  in  fields. 
The  fruit  ripens  in  August,  and  is  kept  throughout 
the  winter.  Three  kinds  are  cultivated  —  the  acid, 
sweet,  and  insipid  —  and  all  are  used  in  preparing 
sherbets:  while  the  bark  and  fruit  rind  of  all  are 
used  for  dyeing  and  as  medicine,  owing  to  their 
astringent  properties. 

The  Banana  is  only  found  near  the  Mediterra- 
nean; it  ripens  its  fruit  as  far  north  as  HeyrCit, 
and  occasionally  even  at  Tripoli,  but  more  con- 
B*:ai:tly  at  Sidon  and  Jaffa;  only  one  kind  is  coni- 
Tiiinly  cultivated,  but  it  is  excellent.  Dates  are 
not  freq\iont:  they  are  most  common  at  Caiffii  and 


*  See  Apple  (Amer.  ed.l,  which  according  to  the 
tMtimony  is  not  abundant.  H. 
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Jaffa,  where  the  fruit  ripens,  but  there  are  now  no 
groves  of  this  tree  anywhere  but  in  Soutlujrn 
I'alestine,  such  as  once  existed  in  the  valley  of  th< 
Jordan,  near  the  assumed  site  of  Jericho.  Of  that 
well-known  grove  no  tree  is  standing;  one  log  of 
date-palm,  now  lying  in  a  stream  near  the  locality, 
is  perhaps  the  last  remains  of  that  ancient  race, 
timugh  that  they  were  once  abundant  in  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  obvious 
from  the  remark  of  Mr.  Poole,  that  some  part  of 
the  shore  of  that  sea  is  strewn  with  their  trunks. 
[See  p.  2299,  note  ''.J  Wild  dwarf  dates,  rarely 
producing  fruit,  grow  by  the  shores  of  tie  Lake 
of  Tiberias  and  near  CaifFa;  but  whether  they  art 
truly  indigenous  dale-palms,  or  crab-datei  pro- 
duced from  seedlings  of  the  cultivated  form,  in  not 
known. 

The  Opuntia,  or  Prickly  Pear,  is  most  abundant 
throughout  Syria,  and  though  a  native  of  the  New 
World,  has  here,  as  elsewhere  throughout  the  dry, 
hot  regions  of  the  eastern  hemisphere,  established 
its  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  permanent  and  rapidly 
increasing  denizen.  It  is  in  general  use  for  hedg- 
ing, and  its  well-known  fruit  is  extensively  eaten 
by  all  classes.  I  am  not  aware  that  the  cochineal 
insect  has  ever  been  introduced  into  Syria,  where 
there  can,  however,  be  little  doubt  but  that  it  might 
be  successfully  cultivated. 

Of  dye-stuffs  the  Carthanms  (Safflower)  and 
Indigo  are  both  cultivated;  and  of  textiles.  Flax, 
Hemp,  and  Cotton. 

The  Carob,  or  St.  John's  Bread  {Ceratonia  si- 
llqua),  has  already  been  mentioned  amongst  the 
conspicuous  trees :  the  sweetish  pulp  of  the  pods  ia 
used  for  slierbets,  and  abundantly  eaten;  the  pods 
are  used  for  cattle-feeding,  and  the  leaves  and  bark 
for  tanning. 

The  Cistus  or  Rock-rose,  two  or  three  species  of 
which  are  abundant  throughout  the  hilly  districts 
of  Palestine,  is  the  shrub  from  which  in  former 
times  guni-labdaimm  was  collected  in  the  islands 
of  Candia  and  Cyprus. 

With  regard  to  the  rich  and  varied  herbaceoua 
vegetation  of  West  Syria  and  Palestine,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  afford  any  idea  of  its  nature  to  the  English 
non- botanical  reader,  except  by  comparing  it  with 
the  British ;  which  I  shall  first  do,  and  then  detail 
its  most  prominent  botanical  features. 

The  plants  contained  in  this  botanical  region 
probably  number  not  less  than  2,000  or  2,500,  of 
which  perhaps  500  are  British  wild  flowers ;  amongst 
the  most  conspicuous  of  these  British  ones  are  the 
Ranunculus  aqufitllis,  nrvensis,  and  Ficnrid  ;  the 
yellow  water-lily,  Pnpaver  Ehoens  and  hybriilum^ 
and  several  Fumitories;  tVJly  20  cruciferous  plants, 
including  Draba  verna,  water-cress,  Turritis  gla- 
bra, Sisymbrium  irio,  Capsella  bursa -pastor  is. 
Caicile  maritima,  Lepidium  draba,  charlock,  mus- 
tard (often  growing  8  to  9  feet  high),  two  raig- 
nonnettes  (Eeftda  alba  and  liifea),  Silene  ivilata^ 
various  species  of  Cernstium,  Speryula,  Stellm-ia, 
and  Arennria,  mallows,  Geranium  rnolle,  rotundi- 
/blium,  luciduin,  dissectum,  and  Robertianum,  Ej-o- 
diiim  moschatuin,  and  cictitarium.  Also  many 
species  of  Lef/uniinusce,  especially  of  Medicago, 
Trifolium,  Melilotus,  Lotus,  Ononis,  Ervum,  Vicia, 
and  Laihyrus.  Of  Rosicece  the  common  brambll 
and  dog-rose.  Lythrum  Salicaria,  Epilobium  liir- 
sutum,  Bryonia  dioica,  Saxifraga  tridactylitea 
Galium  verum,  Rubin  peregrina,  Aspeimla  arver 
sis.  Various  UmbellifercB  and  ComposittB,  includ 
ing  the  daisy,  wormwood,   groundsel,  dandeliot 
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jhicoiy,  sow tlu.stle,  and  many  otheis.  Blue  and 
white  pimpernel,  Cyclnmen  Jiuropceum,  Samvlus 
Vulerandi,  Erica  vacjans,  borage,  Vei^onica  ana- 
ynllis^  Beccabun(ja^  ayrtstis^  triphyllos,  and  Cha- 
nuedrys,  Lathrcea  squamai-ia,  vervain,  Lamiuni 
iiinplexicctule,  mint,  horehound.  Prunella,  Statice 
linwnium,  many  C/ieriopui/incece,  Pulyyonum,  and 
liuinex,  Pellitory,  Mtrcurudis,  Euphorbias,  net- 
tles, box,  elm,  several  willows  and  poplars,  com- 
mon duck-weed  and  pond  weed,  Orchis  morio, 
Crcous  aureus,  butchers-broom,  black  bryony, 
autumnal  squill,  and  many  rushes,  sedges,  and 
grasses. 

The  most  abundant  natural  families  of  plants  in 
West  Syria  and  Palestine  are:  (1)  Leyuminosoe, 
'"i)  i'ompositm,  (3)  Labiahe,  (4)  Crucifercje ;  after 
tvhich  come  (5)  Unibelliferce,  (6)  Oti'yophyllete, 
(7)  B(>rar;inece,  (8)  ScrojihulaiinecB,  (9)  Grami- 
iitiB,  and  (iO)  LiliacecB. 

(1.)  Leyuminosce  abound  in  all  situations,  es- 
(>ecially  the  genera  TrifnUum,  Triyonella,  Medi- 
I'ayo,  Lotus,  Vicia^  and  Orobus,  in  the  richer  soils, 
und  Astrayalus  in  enormous  profusion  in  the  drier 
:uid  more  barren  districts.  The  latter  genus  is 
indeed  the  largest  in  the  whole  country,  upwards 
of  fifty  species  belonging  to  it  being  enumerated, 
either  as  confined  to  Syria,  or  common  to  it  and 
the  neighboring  countries.  Amongst  them  are  the 
gum-bearing  Astraynli,  which  are,  however,  almost 
confined  to  the  upper  moujitain  regions.  Of  the 
shrubby  Leguminosx  there  are  a  few  species  of 
Uenista,  Cytisus,  Ononis,  Retainn,  Anayyris,  Cu'ly- 
coUrme,  Coronilla,  and  Acacia.  One  species,  the 
Ceratonia,  is  arboreous. 

(2.)  Compositce.  —  No  family  of  plants  more 
strikes  the  observer  than  the  Compositce,  from  the 
V  ast  abundance  of  thistles  and  centauries,  and  other 
spring-plants  of  the  same  tribe,  which  swarm  alike 
3ver  the  richest  plains  and  most  stony  hills,  often 
towering  high  above  all  other  herbaceous  vegetation. 
By  the  unobservant  traveller  these  are  often  sup- 
posed to  indicate  sterility  of  soil,  instead  of  the 
contrary,  which  they  for  the  most  part  really  do, 
for  they  are  nowhere  so  tall,  rank,  or  luxuriant  as 
on  the  most  productive  soils.  It  is  beyond  the 
limits  of  this  article  to  detail  the  botanical  pecul- 
iarities of  this  vegetation,  and  we  can  only  men- 
tion the  genera  Centanrea,  Echinops,  Onopordum, 
Cirsiu/n,  Cynnra,  and  Cardans,  as  being  emi- 
nently conspicuous  for  their  numbers  or  size.  The 
tribe  Cichorein  jwe  scarcely  less  immerous,  whilst 
those  of  Gii'ipha/ice,  AsUroithce,  and  Senecionidtce, 
JO  common  in  more  northern  latitudes,  are  here 
tompai-atively  rare. 

(-3.)  LabiatcB  form  a  prominent  feature  every- 
where, and  one  all  the  more  obtrusive  from  the 
fragrance  of  many  of  the  genera  Thus  the  lovely 
hills  of  Galilee  and  Samaria  are  inseparably  linked 
in  the  memory  with  tlie  odoriferous  herbage  of 
marjoram,  thymes,  lavenders,  calaminths,  sages, 
ind  teucriums;  of  all  which  there  are  many  species, 
»8  also  there  are  of  Siderifis,  Phtomis,  Stachys, 
B  dlota,  Nepeta,  and  Mentha. 

(4.)  Of  CruciJ'erce  there  is  little  to  remark:  its 
"Species  are  generally  weed-like,  and  present  no 
■narked  feature  in  the  landscape.  Among  the  most 
noticeable  are  the  gigantic  mustard,  previously 
mentioned,  which  does  not  differ  from  the  common 
piustard,  Sinapis  niyra,  save  in  size,  and  the  Ari^xs- 
iitica  Hierochuntica,  or  rose  of  -lericho,  an  Egyp- 
<an  and  Arabian  plant,  which  is  said  to  grow  in 
iO«  .Jordan  "wu*  Dead  Sea  valleys. 
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(5.)  Umbdlifcrce  present  little  to  remark  i)n 
save  the  abundance  of  fennels  and  Bupleurunit: 
the  order  is  exceedingly  numerous  both  in  gpecieg 
and  individuals,  which  often  form  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  tall  rank  herbage  at  the  edges  of  copse- 
wood  and  in  damp  hollows.  The  gray  and  spiny 
Ei-ynyium,  so  abundant  on  all  the  arid  hills,  be- 
longs to  this  order. 

(6.)  CaryophyllecB  also  are  not  a  very  conspicuous 
order,  though  so  numerous  that  the  abundance  of 
pinks,  Silene  and  Saponaria,  is  a  marked  feature 
to  the  eye  of  the  botanist. 

(7.)  The  Burayinece  are  for  the  most  part 
annual  weeds,  but  some  notable  exceptions  are 
found  in  the  Ecbiunis,  Anchusas,  and  Onosfnas, 
which  are  among  the  most  beautiful  plants  of  the 
country. 

(8.)  Of  Sa'ophulaHnecB  the  principal  genera  are 
Sci'ophularia,  Veronica,  Linaria,  and  Verbascuin 
(Mulleins):  the  latter  is  by  far  the  most  abundant, 
and  many  of  the  species  are  quite  gigantic. 

(9.)  Gr((sses,  though  very  numerous  in  species, 
seldom  afford  a  sward  as  in  moister  and  colder 
regions;  the  pasture  of  England  having  for  its 
oriental  equivalent  the  herbs  and  herbaceous  tips 
of  the  low  shrubby  plants  which  cover  *he  coun- 
try, and  on  which  all  herbivorous  aniraais  love  to 
l)rowse.  The  Arundo  Donnx,  Saccharum  u^yy}>- 
tiacum,  and  Eiianthus  Ravennce,  are  all  conspicuous 
for  their  gigantic  size  and  silky  plumes  of  flowers 
of  singular  grace  and  beauty. 

(10.)  Lilincem.  —  The  variety  and  beauty  of  thij 
order  in  Syria  is  perhaps  nowhere  exceeded,  and 
especially  of  the  bulb-bearing  genera,  as  tuUps, 
fritillaries,  squills,  gageas,  etc.  The  Uryinea  scilla 
(medicinal  squill),  abounds  everywhere,  throwing  up 
a  tall  stalk  beset  with  white  flowers  at  its  upper 
half;  and  the  little  purple  autumnal  squill  is  one 
of  the  commonest  plants  in  the  country,  springing 
up  in  October  and  November  in  the  most  aric 
situations  imaginable. 

Of  other  natural  orders  worthy  of  notice,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  are  Violncece,  for  the  paucity  of 
its  species;  Geraniacece,  which  are  very  numerous 
and  beautiful;  Rutacece,  which  are  common,  and 
very  strong-scented  when  bruised.  Rosacece  are 
not  so  abundant  as  in  more  northern  climates,  but 
are  represented  by  one  remarkable  plant,  Poterium 
spiiwsum,  which  covers  whole  tracts  of  arid,  hilly 
country,  much  as  the  ling  does  in  Britain.  Cras- 
sulacece  and  Saxifragece  are  also  not  so  plentiful 
as  in  cooler  regions.  Dipsncece  are  very  abundant, 
especially  the  genera  Knautia,  Scabiosa,  Cephala- 
I'ia,  and  Pttroeephalus.  Campanidacecb  are  com- 
mon, and  Lobdiactce  rare.  Primulacecs  and  Eri~ 
cece  are  both  rare,  though  one  or  two  species  are 
not  uncommon.  There  are  very  few  Geniianece, 
but  many  Convolvuli.  Of  Solanece,  Mandrayora, 
Solnnum,  and  Hyoscyamus  are  very  common,  also 
Physnlis,  Capsicuni,  and  Lycopersicum,  all  prob- 
ably escapes  from  cultivation.  Plumbaginece  con- 
tain a  good  many  Siaiices,  and  the  blue-fl:>wered 
Plumbago  Euro/xBU  is  a  very  common  weed.  Cheno- 
podiacece  are  very  numerous,  especially  the  weedy 
Atriplices  and  Chenopodin  and  some  shrubby  Snl~ 
golas.  PolyyimoR  are  very  common  indeed,  es- 
pecially tiie  smaller  species  of  Polygonum  itself. 
Aristolochiece  present  several  species.  Euphor- 
biacecB.  The  herl)aceous  gemis  Euphoi'hia  is  vastly 
abundant,  especiall;  in  fields:  upwards  of  fifty 
Syrian  species  are  known.  Crozophora,  Ai  dracTine^ 
and  Ricinus,  all  ac  utheni  types,  are  also  comnaoiv 
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UriicecB  present  the  couimon  European  nettles, 
Mercuiialis^  and  Pellitory.  Murece,  the  conin)on 
and  sycamore  figs,  and  the  black  and  white  mul- 
berries. AroidecB  are  very  common,  and  many 
of  them  are  handsome,  having  deep-purple  lurid 
spathes,  which  rise  out  of  the  ground  before  the 
leaves. 

Of  BalanophoTce,  the  curious  Cynomonum  coc- 
cineurn,  or  "  Fungus  Melitensis,"  used  as  a  styptic 
during  the  Crusades  by  the  knights  of  Malta,  is 
foimd  in  the  valleys  of  Lebanon  near  the  sea. 
Nniadece,  as  in  otlier  dry  countries,  are  scarce. 
OrchidecB  contain  about  thirty  to  forty  kinds, 
chi'>/iy  South  European  specic^s  of  Orchis,  Ophrys, 
Sfiranthes,  and  Seraplas. 

Ainaryl/idtce  present  Pancrntium,  Sternbergia, 
Jxiolirion,  and  Narcissus.  Iridece  has  many  spe- 
cies of  Iris  and  Crocus,  besides  Morcea,  Gladiolus, 
Trichonema,  and  Romultn.  Diuscorece,  T(tmus 
communis.  ISmiliicece,  several  Aspfwayi,  Smil'ix, 
and  Ruscus  aculmtus.  Mtlanthacece  contain  many 
Colchicums,  besides  Merendera  and  Krythrostictus. 
JuncecB  contain  none  but  the  commoner  British 
rushes  and  luzulas.  Cyperacece  are  remarkably 
poor  in  species;  the  genus  Ca)\'x,  so  abundant  in 
Europe,  is  especially  rare,  not  half  a  dozen  species 
being  enumerated. 

Ferns  are  extremely  scarce,  owing  to  the  dryness 
of  the  climate,  and  most  of  the  species  belong  to 
the  Lebanon  flora.  The  common  lowland  ones  are 
Adiantuin  capillus-vtntris,  Clitilani/ies  fr((fjrans, 
Gyrnnogrammi  leptophylla,  Ceterach  ojjicimi'nim, 
Pteris  lanceolata,  and  Asplenium  Adinntum-ni- 
grum.     Sehifjinella  dtnticulata  is  also  i'ound. 

One  of  the  most  memorable  plants  of  this  region, 
and  indeed  in  the  whole  world,  is  the  celebrated 
Papyrus  of  the  ancients  {Papyrus  nntiqtn>rum), 
which  is  said  once  to  have  grown  on  the  l)anks  of 
the  lower  Nile,  but  which  is  nowhere  found  now  in 
Africa  north  of  the  tropics.  The  only  other  known 
habitat  beside  Syria  and  tropical  Africa  is  one  spot 
in  the  island  of  Sicily.  The  papyrus  is  a  noble 
plant,  forming  tufts  of  tall  stout  3  an<fled  green 
smooth  stems,  6  to  10  feet  higli,  each  surmounted 
by  a  mop  of  pendulous  threads :  it  abounds  in  some 
marshes  by  the  Lake  of  'J'iberias,  and  is  also  said 
to  grow  near  CaifFa  and  elsewhere  in  Syria.  It  is 
certainly  the  most  remarkable  plant  in  the  country. 

Of  other  cryptogamic  plants  little  is  known. 
Mosses,  lichens,  and  f/ep'iticce  are  not  generally 
conmion,  though  doubtless  many  species  are  to  be 
found  in  the  winter  and  spring  months.  The  marine 
Algce  are  supposed  to  be  the  siime  as  in  the  rest  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  of  Fungi  we  have  no 
knowledge  at  all. 

Cucurhitdctce,  though  not  included  under  any 
i>f  the  above  heads,  are  a  very  frequent  order  hi 
Syria.  Besides  the  immense  crops  of  melons, 
gourds,  and  pumpkins,  the  colocynth  apple,  which 
yields  the  famous  drug,  is  connnon  in  some  parts, 
while  even  more  so  is  the  squirting  cucumber 
{Ecbnlium  elnterium). 

Of  plants  that  contribute  largely  to  that  showy 
character  for  which  the  herbage  of  Palestine  is 
famous,  may  be  mentioned  Adonis,  Rdvuncidus 
Asifiticus,  and  others;  Anenume  coronnrin,  poppies, 
Glnucium,  Maffhioln,  Malcolinia,  Alyssum,  Bi- 
tcutella,  Hdhmihemum,  Cistus,  the  caper  plant, 
many  pinks,  Silene,  Saponarin,  and  Gypsophiln  ; 
rariuus  Phloxes,  mallows,  hivntera,  Hypericum  ; 
isaay  geraniums,  Erodiuins,  and  Legwninosce,  and 
LaiM»l4£  tu  too  numerous  to  individualize;  IScd- 
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biosn,  Cephdaria,  chrysanthenmraa,  Pyrethrum^ 
Inukis,  Aclnlleas,  Cnlendulns,  Ctni'turt  i»,  Trayo- 
jxiguns,  iScorzonerus,  and  Crej»« ;  n;any  nobk 
Cnmpanulaa,  cyclamens,  CunculvuU,  Anchusaa, 
Onosinas,  and  Eckiums,  Acanthus,  I'erOascunu 
(most  conspicuously),  Vtmnicas,  ('elsiiLt.  Ilyoscy 
amus ;  many  Arums  in  autunm,  orchis  and  O/j/nyt 
in  spring;  Narcissus,  TazetUi,  irises,  J'aiicra- 
tiums,  Sttrnbergta,  Gladiolus  ;  many  beautiful  cro- 
cuses and  colchicums,  squills,  Tulipa  oculus-solis, 
Gageas,  fritillaries.  Alliums,  Star  of  Bethlehem, 
Muscaris,  white  lily,  Hy  icinthus  urientalis,  Btlle- 
V(dias,  and  Asphodeli, 

With  such  gay  and  delicate  flowers  as  these,  in 
numberless  combinations,  the  ground  is  almoat 
carpeted  during  spring  and  early  simimer;  and  a< 
in  similar  hot  and  dry,  but  still  temperate  cliraatai 
as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Australia,  they  often 
color  the  whole  landscape,  from  their  lavish  abun- 
dance. 

II.  Botany  of  Eastern  Syria  and  Palestine. — 
Little  or  nothing  being  known  of  the  flora  of  the 
range  of  mountains  east  of  the  Jordan  and  Syrian 
desert,  we  must  confine  our  notice  to  the  valley  of 
the  Jordan,  that  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  country 
about  Damascus. 

Nowhere  can  a  better  locality  be  found  for  show- 
ing the  contrast  between  the  vegetation  of  the 
eastern  and  western  districts  of  Syria  than  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Jerusalem.  To  the  west  and 
south  of  that  city  the  valleys  are  full  of  the  dwarf 
oak,  two  kinds  of  Pis/'/ci'f,  besides  Sinilax,  Arbutui, 
rose,  Aleppo  Pine,  Rhamnus,  Phyllyrcea,  bramble, 
and  Crataegus  Aronin.  Of  these  the  last  alone  is 
found  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  beyond  which,  east- 
ward to  the  Dead  Sea,  not  one  of  these  plants  ap- 
pears, nor  are  they  replaced  by  any  analogous  ones. 
For  the  first  few  miles  the  olive  groves  continue, 
and  here  and  there  a  carob  and  leiitisk  or  sycamore 
recurs,  but  beyond  Bethany  these  are  scarcely  seen. 
Naked  rocks,  or  white  chalky  rounded  hills,  with 
bare  open  valleys,  succeed,  wholly  destitute  of  copse, 
and  sprinkled  with  sterile-looking  shrubs  of  Salsolas, 
CapparidexB,  Zygophyllum,  rues,  Fagonia,  Poly- 
gonum, Zizyphus,  tamarisks,  alhagi,  and  Aiiemisia. 
Herbaceous  plants  are  still  abundant,  but  do  not 
form  the  continuous  sward  that  they  do  in  Judaea. 
Amongst  these,  Boragineoe,  Alsinece,  Fagonia.,  Pol- 
ygonum,  Crozophora,  Euphoi'bias,  and  Leguminoset 
are  the  most  frequent. 

On  descending  1,000  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
sea  to  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  the  sub-tropical  and 
desert  vegetation  of  Arabia  and  West  Asia  is  en- 
countered in  full  force.  Many  plants  wholly  foreign 
to  the  western  district  suddenly  appear,  and  the 
flora  is  that  of  the  whole  dry  country  as  far  east  ae 
the  Panjab.  The  commonest  plant  is  the  Zizyphiu 
Spina-  Christi,  or  nubk  of  the  Arabs,  forming  bushes 
or  small  trees.  Scarcely  less  abundant,  and  at 
large,  is  the  B  danites  yEgyptiaca,  whose  fruit 
yields  the  oil  called  zuk  by  the  Aralis,  wliich  is  re- 
puted to  possess  healing  properties,  and  which  may 
possibly  be  alluded  to  as  Balm  of  (iilead.  Tama- 
risks are  most  abundant,  together  with  Rhtis  (Syr- 
iac't  ?),  conspicuous  for  the  bright  green  of  its  few 
small  leaves,  and  its  exact  resemblance  in  foliage 
bark,  and  ])al)it  to  the  true  Balm  of  Gilead,  the 
Amyris  Giltndensis  of  Arabia.  Other  most  abun- 
dant shrubs  are  Ochradenus  baccatvs,  a  tall,  'ranch- 
ing, almost  leafless  plant,  with  small  wliite  nerriea 
and  the  twiggy,  leafless  broom  called  Retama 
Aciida  Farnesiana  is  very  abundant,  and  r elehrat« 
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fer  the  delicious  fragrance  of  its  yellov  flowers.  It 
Ih  chiefly  upon  it  that  the  superb  mistletoe,  Dj- 
ranthm  Aoicue,  grows,  whose  scarlet  flowers  are 
brilliant  ornaments  to  the  desert  during  winter, 
giving  the  appearance  of  flame  to  the  bushes.  Cfip- 
\)aris  spinosa,  tlie  common  caper-plant,  flourishes 
everywhere  in  the  Jordan  Valley,  forming  clumps  in 
the  very  arid  rocky  bottoms,  which  are  conspicuous 
for  their  pale-blue  hue,  when  seen  from  a  distance. 
AllKiyi  Mdurorum  is  extremely  common ;  as  is  the 
prickly  Sol  mum  SodonuBum^  with  purple  flowers 
and  gk^bular  yellow  fruits,  commonly  known  as  the 
Dead  Sea  ai)ple. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  itself  the  arboreous 
and  shrubby  vegetation  chiefly  consists  of  Pujmlus 
I'upkratica  (a  plant  found  all  over  Central  Asia, 
but  not  known  west  uf  the  Jordan),  tamarisk, 
Osyris  alba,  Periploca,  Acacia  vera,  Prosopis 
Stephaniana,  Ararulo  Dimax,  Lyciuni,  and  Cap- 
()iris  spinas  u  As  the  ground  becomes  saline,  Atri- 
(jlex  flalinius  and  large  Statices  (sea-pinks)  appear 
in  vast  abundance,  with  very  many  succulent 
shrubby  Sitlsolas,  S  tlicornias,  ISucedas,  and  otiier 
aUied  plants  to  the  number  of  at  least  a  dozen, 
many  of  which  are  typical  of  the  salt  depressions 
of  the  Caspian  and  Central  Asia. 

Other  very  tropical  plants  of  this  region  are 
Zyyophyllum  coccitieum,  Boerhavii,  Indiyofera ; 
several  Astrayidi,  Cassiis,  Gymnocaiyuin,  and 
Nitraria.  At  the  same  time  thoroughly  European 
forms  are  common,  especially  in  wet  places;  as  dock, 
mint,  Veronici  anagallis,  and  Siuni.  One  remote 
and  little-visit«d  spot  in  this  region  is  particularly 
celebrated  for  the  tropical  character  of  its  vegeta- 
tion. This  is  the  small  valley  of  En-gedi  {Ain-Jidy}, 
which  is  on  the  west  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
where  alone,  it  is  said,  the  following  tropical  plants 
grow:  Sidi  imitica  and  Asiaticri,  QUotropis  pro- 
ceni  (whose  bladdery  fruits,  full  of  the  silky  coma 
of  the  seeds,  have  even  been  assumed  to  be  the 
Apple  of  Sodom),  An^erboa,  Bdt  itas  littoralis, 
Aerva  Jnvrinica,  Pluchea  Dloscoridis. 

It  is  here  that  the  S(dvadora  Persica,  supposed 
by  some  to  be  the  mustard-tree  of  Scripture,  grows : 
it  is  a  small  tree,  found  as  far  south  as  Abyssinia  or 
Aden,  and  eastward  to  the  peninsula  of  India,  but 
is  unknown  west  or  north  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Tiie 
late  Dr.  Koyle  —  unaware,  no  doulit,  how  scarce  and 
local  it  was,  and  arguing  from  the  [)ungent  taste  of 
its  bark,  which  is  used  as  horse-radish  in  India  — 
supposed  that  this  tree  was  that  alluded  to  in  the 
parable  of  the  mustard  tree;  but  not  only  is  the 
pungent  nature  of  the  bark  not  generally  known 
to  the  natives  of  Syria,  but  the  plant  itself  is  so 
scarce,  local,  and  little  known,  that  Jesus  Christ 
coull  never  have  made  it  the  subject  of  a  parable 
that  would  reach  the  understanding  of  his  hearers. 

The  sliores  immediately  around  the  Dead  Sea 
present  abundance  of  vegetation,  though  almost 
wholly  of  a  saline  character,  ./uncus  muritinius  is 
very  connnon  in  large  clumps,  and  a  yellow-flowered 
n;roundsel-like  plant,  Imdi  crithmoides  (also  com-  i 
8ion  on  the  rocky  she  res  of  Tyre,  Sidon,  etc.). 
\</ieryul  17  ia  muritiina,  Atriplex  f/nUinus,  Bala- 
litts  ^Eyypti'ica,  several  shrubby  Sucedas  and  Sal- 
vornijs,  Tamarix,  and  a  prick 'y-leaved  grass 
'J'esiuca),  all  grow  aiore  or  less  close  to  the  edge 
»f  the  water;  while  of  non-saline  plants  the  So- 
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«  For  some  notices  of  the  oaks  of  Syria,  see  Trans- 
tit'ons  of  the  Linn.  Society,  xxiii.  381,  and  plates  36- 


liinum  Sodomceum,  Tamarix,  Centaurea^  and  im- 
mense brakes  of  Arundo  Donax  may  be  seen  all 
around. 

The  most  singular  effect  is,  however,  experienced 
in  the  re-ascent  from  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  hills  on 
its  N.  W.  shore,  which  presents  first  a  sudden  steep 
rise,  and  then  a  series  of  vast  water-worn  terraces 
at  the  same  level  as  the  Mediterranean.  During 
this  ascent  such  familiar  plants  of  the  latter  region 
are  successively  met  with  as  Poterium  sjnnosum, 
Anchusa,  pink,  Hypericum,  Inula  viscosa^  etc. ;  but 
no  trees  are  seen  till  the  longitude  of  Jerusalem  is 
approached. 

III.  Flara  of  the  Middle  and  Upper  Mountain 
Reyions  of  Syria.  —  The  oak  forms  the  prevalent 
arboreous  vegetation  of  this  region  below  5,000  feet. 
The  Quercus  pseudo-coccifera  and  infectoriu  is  not 
seen  much  above  3,000  feet,  nor  the  Va'onia  oak 
at  so  great  an  elevation ;  but  above  these  heights 
some  magnificent  species  occur,  including  the  Quer- 
cus  Cerris  of  the  South  of  Europe,  the  Q.  Ehren- 
beryii,  or  castamefoUa,  Q.  Tuza,  Q.  Libani,  and 
Q.  Mannifera,  Lindl,  which  is  perhaps  not  dis- 
tinct from  some  of  the  forms  of  Q.  Rubur,  or  ses- 
siliJ{ora.<* 

At  the  same  elevations  junipers  become  commor, 
but  the  sjiecies  have  not  been  satisfactorily  made 
out.  The  Juniperus  communis  is  found,  but  is 
not  so  common  as  the  tall,  straight,  black  kind 
(./.  excelsa,  or  foitidissima).  On  Mount  Casius  the 
.'/.  drupacen  grows,  remarkable  for  its  large  plum- 
like  fruit;  and  J.  Sabina,  phoenicia,  and  oxycedrus, 
are  all  said  to  inhabit  Syria.  But  the  most  remark- 
able plant  'if  the  upper  region  is  certainly  the  cedar; 
ibr  which  we  must  refer  tho  reader  to  the  article 
Ckdak.'* 

Lastly,  the  flora  of  the  upper  temperate  and 
alpine  Syrian  mountains  demands  some  notice.  As 
before  remarked,  no  part  of  the  Lebanon  presents 
a  vegetation  at  all  similar,  or  even  analogous,  to 
that  of  the  Alps  of  Europe,  India,  or  North  Amer- 
ica. This  is  partly  owing  to  the  heat  and  extreme 
dryness  of  the  climate  during  a  considerable  part 
of  the  year,  to  the  sudden  desiccating  influence  of 
the  desert  winds,  and  to  the  sterile  nature  of  the 
dry  limestone  soil  on  the  highest  summits  of  Leb- 
anon, Hermon,  and  the  Anti- Lebanon ;  but  perhaps 
still  more  to  a  warm  period  having  succeeded  to  that 
cold  one  during  which  the  glaciers  were  formed 
(whose  former  presence  is  attested  by  the  moraines 
in  the  cedar  valley  and  elsewhere),  and  which  may 
have  obliterated  almost  e\ery  trace  of  the  glacial 
flora.  Hence  it  happens  that  far  more  boreal  plants 
may  l)e  gathered  on  the  Himalaya  at  10-15,000  ft. 
elevation,  than  at  the  analogous  heights  on  Leb- 
anon of  8-10,000  ft. ;  and  Uiat  whilst  fully  300 
plants  belonging  to  tlie  Arctic  circle  inhabit  the 
ranges  of  North  India,  not  half  that  number  are 
found  on  the  Lebanon,  though  those  mountains  are 
in  a  far  higher  latitude. 

At  the  elevation  of  4,000  feet  on  the  Lebanon 
many  plants  of  the  middle  and  northern  latitudes 
of  Europe  commence,  amongst  which  the  most  con- 
spicuous are  hawthorn,  dwarf  elder,  dog-rose,  ivy, 
butcher's  broom,  a  variety  of  the  berberry,  honey 
suckle,  maple,  and  jasmine.  A  little  higher,  at 
5-7000  ft.,  occur  Cotoneaster,  Rhododtndr-on  ponti- 
cum,  primrose.  Daphne  oleoides,  several  other  roses, 


b  See  also  Dr.  Hooker's  paper  "  On  the  Cedars  Ok 
Lebanon,"  etc.,  in  the  Nat.  Hist.  Review,  No.  5  :  w*tn 
3  plates. 
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Pote7'ium,  Junij/erus  comnnum,  faetidissima  (or 
excelm),  and  cedar.  Still  higher,  at  7-10,0()()  ft., 
there  is  no  shrubby  vegetation,  properly  so  called. 
What  shrubs  there  are  form  siuall.  rounded,  harsh, 
prickly  bushes,  and  belong  to  genera,  or  forms  of 
genera,  that  are  almost  {)eculiar  to  the  dry  moun- 
tain regions  of  the  l^evant  and  Persia,  and  West 
Asia  generally.  Of  these  Astra<jali  are  by  far  the 
most  numerous,  including  the  A.  Trayncantha, 
which  yields  the  famous  gum  in  the  greatest  abun- 
dance ;  and  next  to  them  a  curious  tribe  of  Statices 
called  Acantholimo9i,  whose  rigid,  pungent  leaves 
Bpread  like  stars  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
plant;  and,  lastly,  a  small  white  chenopodiaceous 
plant  called  Novea.  These  ai-e  the  prevalent  forms 
up  to  the  very  summit  of  Lebanon,  growing  in 
globular  masses  on  the  rounded  flank  of  Dhar  el- 
Khodih  itself,  10,200  feet  above  the  sea. 

At  the  elevation  of  8-9,000  feet  the  beautiful 
gilvery  Vicia  canescens  forms  large  tufts  of  pale 
blue,  where  scarcely  anything  else  will  grow. 

The  herbaceous  plants  of  7-10,000  feet  altitude 
are  stili  chiefly  Levantine  forms  of  Campanula, 
Ranunculus^  Curyddlis,  Draba,  Silene,  Arenaria, 
Sapcmaria,  Geranium,  Krodhim,  several  Umbel- 
lifers^  Galium,  Jiriyeron,  Scai-zoneva,  Tarawa 
cum,  Androsace,  Scroplndaria,  Nepeia,  Slderitis, 
Asphodeline,  Crocus,  Orniiliogalum ;  and  a  few 
grasses  and  sedges.  No  gentians,  heaths,  Primu- 
las, saxifrages,  anemones,  or  other  alpine  favorites, 
are  found. 

The  most  boreal  forms,  which  are  confined  to 
the  clefts  of  rocks,  or  the  vicinity  of  patches  of 
snow  above  9,000  feet,  are  Drabas,  Arenaria,  one 
small  Potentilln,  a  Festuca,  an  Arabis  like  alpina, 
and  the  Oxyrin  reniformis,  the  only  decidedly 
Arctic  type  in  the  wliole  country,  and  probably  the 
only  characteristic  plant  remaining  of  the  flora 
which  inhabited  the  Lebanon  during  the  glacial 
period.  It  is,  however,  extremely  rare,  and  only 
found  nestling  under  stones,  and  in  deep  clefts  of 
rocks,  on  the  very  summit,  and  near  the  patches 
of  snow  on  Dhar  el-Khodib. 

No  doubt  Cryptoganiic  plants  are  sufficiently 
numerous  in  this  region,  but  none  have  been  col- 
lected, except  ferns,  amongst  which  are  CysUpteris 
fragilis,  Polypodium  vulyare,  Nephrodium  palli- 
dum, and  Polystichum  annulare.  J.  D.  H. 

Zoology.  —  Much  information  is  still  needed 
on  this  subject  before  we  can  possibly  determine 
with  any  degree  of  certainty  the  fauna  of  Pales- 
tine; indeed,  the  complaint  of  Liniiajus  in  1747, 
that  "  we  are  less  acquainted  with  the  Natural 
History  of  Palestine  than  with  that  of  the  re- 
notest  parts  of  India,"  is  almost  as  just  now  as 
it  was  when  the  remark  was  made.  "  There  is 
perhaps,''  writes  a  recent  visitor  to  the  Holy  Land, 
"  no  country  frequented  by  travellers  whose  fauna 
lis  so  little  known  as  thnt  of  Palestine"  {Jbis,  i. 
22);  indeed,  the  complaint  is  general  amongst 
zoologists. 

It  will  be  sufficient  in  this  article  to  give  a 
general  survey  of  the  fauna  of  Palestine,  as  the 
read?.r  will  find  moie  particular  information  in  the 

«  There  is  some  little  doubt  whether  the  brown  bear 
(  i.  arctos)  may  not  occasionally  be  found  in  Palestine. 
Boc  Schubert  (K'ixe  in  this  Morgenland\ 

b  Col.  II.  Smith,  in  Kitto«s  Q/c.  art.  "Badger," 
ikmie?  that  the  badger  occurs  in  Palestine,  and  says 
't  has*  not  yet  been  found  out  of  Europe.  This  ani- 
mJ,  however,  is  certainly   an  inhabitant  of  certain 
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several  articles  which  treat  of  the  vol  ions  animali 
under  their  respective  names.  ' 

Mamma U(i.  —  The  Cheiroptera  (bats)  arc  prob- 
ably represented  in  Palestine  by  the  species  which 
are  known  to  occur  in  Egypt  and  .Syria,  but  wt 
want  precise  information  on  this  pohit.  [Bat.] 
Of  the  Jnsectivora  we  find  hedgehogs  {Erinaceut 
Kuroptvus)  and  moles  (  Talpa  vulgaris,  T.  cceca  ( ?)) 
which  are  recorded  to  occur  in  great  numbers  and 
to  connnit  much  damage  (IJasselquist,  Trav.  p. 
120):  doubtless  the  family  of  Smicidce  (shrews)  is 
also  represented,  but  we  lack  information.  Of 
the  Carnirora  are  still  seen,  in  the  I^I)anon,  the 
Syrian  bear  {Ursus  Syriacus),<^  and  the  panther 
{Leopardus  varius),  which  occupies  the  central 
mountains  of  the  land.  -lackals  and  foxes  are 
common ;  the  hyena  and  wolf  are  also  occasionally 
observed;  the  badger  (Meles  taxus)  is  also  said 
to  occur  in  Palestine; ''  the  lion  is  no  longer  a  res 
ident  in  Palestine  or  S}^Tia,  though  in  Biblical 
times  this  animal  must  have  been  by  no  means 
uncommon,  being  frequently  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture. [Lion.]  The  late  Dr.  Roth  informed  Mr. 
Tristram  that  bones  of  the  lion  had  recently 
been  found  among  the  gravel  on  the  banks  of  the 
.Jordan  not  far  south  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  A 
species  of  squirrel  {Sciurus  Syriacus),  which  the 
Aral)S  term  Orkidaun,  "  the  leaper,"  has  been  no- 
ticed by  Hempricli  and  Ehrenberg  on  the  lower  and 
middle  parts  of  Lebanon;  two  kinds  of  hare,  Lepus 
Syriacus,  and  L.  AAjyptius ;  rats  and  mice,  which 
are  said  to  aliound.  but  to  be  partly  kept  down  by 
the  tame  Persian  cats;  the  jerboa  {Dijms  JEgyp- 
tius);  the  jwrcupine  {llystrix  cristata);  the  short- 
tailed  field-mouse  (Arvicula  of/restis),  a  most  in- 
jurious animal  to  the  husbandman,  and  doubtless 
other  species  of  Casioiidce,  may  be  considered  as 
the  representatives  of  the  Rudentia.  Of  the  Pachy- 
derinata,  the  wild  boar  {Sus  scroj'n),  which  is 
frequently  met  with  on  Tabor  and  Little  Ilemion, 
appears  to  be  the  only  living  wild  exan)ple.  The 
Syrian  hyrax  appears  to  be  now  but  rarely  seen. 
[Coney.] 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  at  present  any  wild 
ox  in  Palestine,  though  it  is  very  probable  that  in 
Biblical  times  some  kind  of  urus  or  bison  roamed 
about  the  hills  of  Bashan  and  Lebanon.  [Uni- 
COKN.]  Dr.  Thomson  states  that  wild  goats 
(Ibex?)  are  still  (see  1  Sam.  xxiv.  2)  frequently 
seen  in  the  rocks  of  Kn-gedi.  Mr.  Tristram  pos- 
sesses a  specimen  of  Cajn-a  cerjagrus,  the  Persian 
ibex,  obtained  by  him  a  little  to  the  south  of 
Hebron.  The  gazelle  (Gazella  dorcns)  occurs  not 
unfrequently  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  is  the  antelope 
of  the  country.  We  want  inforniaticn  as  to  other 
species  of  antelopes  found  in  Palestine:  probalily 
the  variety  named,  by  Heniprich  and  Klirenberg, 
Aniilipe  Arnbica,  and  perliaps  the  Gazella  Isabel- 
linn,  belong  to  the  fauna.  The  Arabs  hunt  tho 
gazelles  with  greyhound  aid  falcon;  the  fallow- 
deer  {Duma  vulgaris)  is  said  to  be  not  unfrequently 
observed. 

Of  domestic  animals  we  need  only  mention  the 
Arabian  or  one-humped  camel,  asses,*^  and  mules, 


parts  of  A?ia ;  and  it  is  mentioned,  together  with 
wolves,  jackals,  ]>orcupii]es,  etc.,  by  Mr.  II.  Poole,  ai 
abounding  at  Hebron  (see  Geograph.  Journal  for  1866 
p.  58). 

c  *  It  may  be  well  to  add  here  that  four  ot  the  flw 
nnmes  for  this  animal  used  in  the  Ilebiow  Scripture! 
are  used  by  the  Arabs  of  the  present  day  in  Syiii 
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ind  hopsea,  all  which  are  in  general  use.  The 
buffalo  {Bubnlus  buffalo)  is  common,  and  is  on 
Recount  of  its  strength  much  used  for  ploughing 
and  draught  purposes.  The  ox  of  the  country  is 
small  and  unsightly  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jeru- 
salem, but  in  the  richer  pastures  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  country,  the  cattle,  though  small,  are  not 
unsightly,  the  head  being  very  like  that  of  an 
Alderney;  the  common  sheep  of  Palestine  is  the 
broad-tail  {Ovls  laticaudafus),  with  its  varieties 
[Sheep]  ;  goats  are  extremely  common  every- 
wbera. 

Aves.  —  Palestine  abounds  in  numerous  kinds 
of  birds.  Vultures,  eagles,  falcons,  kites,  owls  of 
different  kinds,  represent  the  Raptorial  order.  Of 
tha  smaller  birds  may  be  mentioned,  amongst  others, 
the  Merops  Peisicus,  the  Upupa  h'pops,  the  Sittn 
Syriaca  or  Dalmatian  nuthatch,  several  kinds  of 
Silviadce,  the  Pinnyris  osea,  or  Palestine  sunbird, 
the  Ixos  xaniL^py(/os,  Palestine  nightingale  —  the 
finest  songster  in  the  country,  which  long  before 
sunrise  pours  forth  its  sweet  notes  from  the  thick 
jungle  which  fringes  the  Jordan;  the  Amydrns 
Tris/ramii,  or  glossy  starling,  discovered  by  Mr. 
Tristram  in  the  gorge  of  the  Kedron  not  far  from 
the  Dead  Sea,  *«  the  roll  of  whose  music,  some- 
thing like  that  of  the  organ-bird  of  Australia, 
makes  the  rocks  resound  ''  —  this  is  a  bird  of  much 
interest,  inasmuch  as  it  belongs  to  a  purely  African 
group  not  before  met  with  in  Asia;  the  sly  and 
wary  Crateropus  chalybtus,  in  the  open  wooded 
district  near  Jericho;  the  jay  of  Palestine  {(il'tr- 
rulus  melanocephalus)\  kingfishers  {Cvryle  I'udia, 
and  perhaps  Alcedo  ispida)  abound  about  the  Lake 
of  Tiberias  and  in  the  streams  above  the  Huleh ; 
the  raven,  and  carrion  crow:  the  Pastor  i-oseus, 
or  locust-bird  [see  Locust]  ;  the  common  cuckoo ; 
several  kinds  of  doves;  sandgrouse  {/'tervcles), 
partridges,  francolins,  quails,  the  great  bustard, 
storks,  both  the  black  and  white  kinds,  seen  often 
in  flocks  of  some  liundreds;  herons,  curlews,  peli- 
cans, sea-swallows  (Sleima),  gulls,  etc  ,  etc.  For  the 
ornithology  of  the  Holy  Land  the  reader  is  referred 
to  Hemprich  and  Ehrenberg's  Symboke  P/iysicce 
(Berlin,  1820-25),  and  to  Mr.  Tristram's  paper  in 
the  Ibis,  i.  22. 

Reptilia.  —  Several  kinds  of  lizards  (Saura) 
ojcur.  The  Lacerta  stellio,  Lin.,  which  the  Arabs 
".all  fTardun,  and  the  Turks  kill,  as  they  think  it 
•limics  them  saying  their  prayers,  is  very  common 
..a  ruined  walls.  The  Waran  el  hard  (Psainmo- 
saurus  scincus)  is  very  common  in  the  deserts. 
The  common  Greek  tortoise  ( Testudo  Grceca)  Dr. 
Wilson  observed  at  the  sources  of  the  Jordan; 
fi*esh-water  tortoises  (probably  Jtinus  Caspica) 
are  found  abundantly  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
country  in  the  streams  of  Esdraelon  and  of  the 
higher  Jordan  Valley,  and  in  the  lakes.  The  cha- 
meleon ( Chamelto  vulgaris)  is  common ;  the  croco- 
dile does    net   occur    in   Palestine;    the   Monitor 


(!•)  'X  t"^  —  *T1X2n,   which  is  the  generic  name  for 
the  domestic  ass.    (2.)  ,.»Ljt  =  V'^i^W,  which  is  the 

aame  of  the  she-ass.     (3.)     wAmC  =  "T*^,    a  name 
ised   for   the   wild   ass,   indistinguishable   from  (4.) 

*',j  =  H")5,  which  is  without  doubt  *.he  AsmxiS 

J 

Htt>nippus  or  Amnus  onager. 
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Nilotictis  has  doubtless  been  confounded  with  it. 
In  the  south  of  Palestine  especially  reptiles  of  vari- 
ous kinds  abound ;  besides  those  already  mentioned, 
a  large  Acanthodactylus  frequents  old  buildings;  a 
large  species  of  (Jroinastix,  at  least  two  species  of 
Gecko  ( Tarentola),  a  Gongylus  {ocellatus  f),  several 
other  Acanthodactyli  and  Seps  iridactylus  have 
Ijeen  observed.  Of  Ophidians^  there  is  more  than 
one  si)ecies  of  Echidna ;  a  Naia,  several  Tropido- 
noti,  a  CoroneUa,  a  Coluber  {trivirgniug  ?)  occur; 
and  on  the  southern  frontier  of  the  land  the  desert 
form  Cerastes  Hasselquistii  has  been  observed. 
Of  the  Batradda  we  have  little  information  be- 
yond that  supplied  by  Kitto,  namely,  that  froga 
{Rana  escuknta)  abound  in  tiie  marshy  pools  of 
Palestine;  that  they  are  of  a  large  size,  but  an 
not  eaten  by  the  inhabitants.  The  tree-frog  {HyUz 
and  toad  {Bu/'o)  are  also  very  common. 

Pisces.  —  Fish  were  supplied  to  the  inhabitantg 
of  Palestine  both  from  the  Alediterranean  and  from 
the  inland  lakes,  especially  from  the  Lake  of  Tibe- 
rias. The  men  of  Tyre  brought  fish  and  sold  on 
the  Sabbath  to  the  people  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xiiL 
16).  The  principal  kinds  which  are  caught  off 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  are  supplied  by  the 
families  Spnridce,  Ptrcidce,  Scomberidie,  Raiadaa^ 
and  Pleuronectidce.  The  sea  of  Galilee  has  been 
always  celebrated  for  its  fish.  Burckliardt  {SynOj 
p.  3'}2)  says  the  most  common  species  are  the 
l)inny  {Cyprinus  lepidotus),  frequent  in  all  the 
fresh  waters  of  Palestine  and  Syria,  and  a  fish 
called  Afesht,  which  he  describes  as  being  a  foot 
lonir  and  five  inches  broad,  with  a  fiat  body  like 
tlie  sole.  The  Binny  is  a  species  of  barbel ;  it  is 
tlie  Barbus  Bitini  of  Cuv.  and  Valenc,  and  is  said 
by  Bruce  to  attain  sometimes  to  a  weight  of  70 
lbs.;  it  is  common  in  the  Nile,  and  is  said  to 
occur  in  all  the  fresh  waters  of  Syria-  the  Meslit 
is  undoubtedly  a  species  of  Chromius,  one  of  the 
LtbridcB,  and  is  perhaps  identical  with  the  C. 
Ailoticus,  which  is  frequently  represented  on  Egyp- 
tian monuments.  The  fish  of  this  lake  are,  accord- 
ing to  old  tradition,  nearly  identical  witli  the  fish  of 
the  Nile ;  but  we  sadly  want  accurate  information  on 
tills  point.  As  to  the  fishes  of  I'-gypt  and  S}Tia,  see 
liiippell,  E.,  Neue  Fisc/ie  des  Nils,  in  VerhandL 
Senckenberg.  Gesellsch.  Frankf.,  and  Heckel,  J., 
Die  Fische  Syriens,  in  Kussegger,  Jitise  nach 
Egypt  en  und  Klein-Asien.  'I'here  does  not  appear 
to  be  any  separate  work  published  on  tlie  fishes  of 
the  Holy  Land.     [Capernaum,  i.  382.] 

Concerning  the  other  divisions  of  the  animal 
kingdom  we  have  little  information.  }follusc8  are 
numerous;  indeed  in  few  areas  of  similar  extent 
could  so  large  a  number  of  land  molluscs  be  found ; 
Mr.  Tristram  collected  casually,  and  without  search, 
upwards  of  100  species  in  a  few  weeks.  The  Imd 
shells  may  be  classified  in  four  groups.  In  the 
north  of  the  country  the  prevailing  type  is  that  of 
the  Greek  and  Turkish  mountain  region,  liumer- 
ous  species  of  the  genus  Clausilia,  and  of  opaquf 
Bulimi  and  Pupce  predominating.     On  the  coast 


The  ass  is  capable  of  bearing  greater  burdens  rela- 
tively to  its  size  than  any  other  draught  animal.  Its 
load  of  wheat  or  flour  is  more  than  half  that  of  a  fiiU- 
grown  mule,  and  a  third  of  the  load  of  a  camel  It 
Ih  common  in  the  East  to  see  loads  of  brushwood,  ap 
broad  as  the  streets  will  allow,  and  eight  feet  higti, 
borne  by  a  little  donkey  which  i?  ^uite  concealed  und«» 
his  monstrous  burden.  Q    E   P 
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«iid  in  the  plains  the  common  shells  of  the  East 
Mediterranean  basin  abound,  e.  g.  lUlix  Piaana, 
//.  Siji-i  ica,  etc.  In  the  soutli,  in  the  hill  country 
9f  .Jmla?a,  occurs  a  very  interesting  f,'roup,  chiefly 
confined  to  the  genus  JJtlix,  three  sulidivisions  of 
which  may  be  typified  by  //.  Bo'u«itii^  II.  JSeet- 
zena,  II.  tubtrcuhm^  recalling  by  their  thick,  cal- 
careous, lustreless  coating,  the  prevalent  types  of 
Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Sabara.  In  tiie  \alley  of  the 
Jordan  the  prevaihng  group  is  a  subdivision  of  the 
genus  BuUiimn,  rounded,  seuii-pellucid,  and  lus- 
trous, very  numerous  in  species,  which  are  for  the 
most  part  peculi  ir  to  this  district.  The  reader 
will  find  a  list  of  Mvllmca  found  in  tlie  neighbor 
hood  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  An.  ami  May.  of  Nat. 
B'M.  vi.  No.  34,  p.  312.  Tlie  following  remark 
of  a  resident  in  Jerusalem  may  be  mentioned. 
**  No  sliells  are  found  in  the  Dead  Sea  or  on  its 
margin  except  the  bleached  specimens  of  Melanvp- 
lis,  Neridnce,  and  various  UnionidiB,  which  have 
been  washed  down  by  the  Jordan,  and  afterwards 
drifted  on  shore.  In  fact,  so  intense  is  the  bitter- 
saline  quality  of  its  waters  that  no  mollusc  (nor, 
•o  far  as  I  know,  any  other  living  creature)  can 
exist  in  it.«  These  may  be  typified  by  B.  Jordani 
and  B.  Aleppensis.  Of  tlie  Crustacea  we  know 
scarcely  any  tiling.  Lord  Lindsay  observed  large 
numbers  of  a  small  crab  in  the  sands  near  Akaba. 
Hasselquist  {Trav.  p.  238)  speaks  of  a  "running 
crab"  seen  by  him  on  the  coasts  of  Syria  and 
Egypt.  Dr.  Baird  has  recently  {An.  and  M(t(j. 
N.  //.  viii.  No.  45,  p.  209)  described  an  interesting 
form  of  Entomostracous  Crustacean,  wliich  he  terms 
Branchipua  exiiniuti,  reared  from  mud  sent  him 
from  a  pool  near  Jerusalem.  Five  other  species 
of  this  group  are  described  by  Dr.  Baird  in  the 
An.  and  Ma<;.  N.  [I.  for  Oct.  1859.  With  regard 
to  the  insects,  a  number  of  beetles  may  be  seen 
figured  in  the  SymbuLe  P/njsicoe. 

The  Lepidoptera  of  Palestine  are  as  numerous 
and  varied  as  might  have  been  expected  in  a  land 
of  fiowers.  All  the  common  butterflies  of  southern 
Europe,  or  nearly  allied  congeners,  are  plentiful  in 
the  cultivated  plains  and  on  the  hill-sides.  Nu- 
merous species  of  Pvlyoinmatus  and  Lyccena,  The- 
cla  ilicis  and  acacioi ;  many  kinds  of  Pontia ;  the 
lovely  Anihoatris  eupheno  abounds  on  the  lower 
hills  in  spring,  as  does  Parnagsiiis  Aptdlinus ;  more 
than  one  species  of  Pliais  occurs;  the  genera  x47-- 
yynnis  and  MtUtiea  are  abundantly  represented, 
not  so  Hipparchia,  owing  prob:ib]y  to  the  compar- 
ative dryness  of  tlie  soil.  LihyUiea  (Celtisf)  is 
found,  and  the  gorgeous  genus  Vanessa  is  very 
common  in  all  suitable  localities;  the  almost  cos- 
mopolitan Cynthia  Cardid  and  ]'ane8sa  Atalanta, 
V.  L.  album,  and  V.  Antlopa,  may  be  mentioned; 
Papilio  Alexanor  and  some  others  of  the  same  spe- 
cies flit  over  the  plains  of  Sharon,  and  the  caterpillar 


a  This  statement  with  regard  to  the  total  absence 
of  organic  life  in  the  Dead  Sea  is  confirmed  by  almost 
•>eiy  tiaveller,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its 
general  accuracy.  Tt  is,  hcvever,  but  right  to  state 
that  xMr.  Poole  discovered  souic  small  tish  in  a  brine- 
8pring,  about  100  yards  distant  from,  and  30  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  Dead  Sea,  which  he  was  inclined  to 
think  had  been  produecsd  from  fish  in  the  sea  (see 
Geoi^raph.  Journal  for  185*)).  'J'hese  fish  have  been 
identified  by  Sir  .1.  Kichardson  with  Cy/>rinodon  Ham- 
nonis,  (>uv,  et  Val.  xvii.  1()9  :  see  Proneetl.  of  Zoo  log. 
iSor.  for  1856,  p.  371.  Mr.  Tristiam  observes  that  he 
\>uud  in  the  Sahara  Cijprinodon  dispar  in  hot  salt- 
ipriogB  where  the  water  was  sliallow,  but  that  these 
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of  the  magnificent  Sphinx  Nerii  feeds  in  swamn 
on  the  oleanders  by  the  banks  of  the  Jordan-  lieos 
are  common.  [Bkk.]  At  least  three  species  of 
scorpions  have  been  distinguished.  Spiders  are 
common.  The  Abu  Ihmakein,  noticed  as  occur- 
ring at  Sinai  hy  Burckhardt,  which  appears  to  be 
some  species  of  (Jatevdes,  one  of  the  Solpugidse, 
probal)ly  may  be  found  in  Talestine.  Ix)cu8t8  oc- 
casionally visit  Palestine  and  do  infinite  damage. 
Ants  are  numerous;  some  species  are  de8cril)ed  in 
the  Jourmd  of  tlie,  Linntan  Society,  vi.  No.  21, 
which  were  collected  by  Mr.  H anbury  in  the  au- 
tumn of  18(i().  Of  the  Annelida  we  have  no  in- 
formation; while  of  the  whole  sub-kingdoms  of 
Cceltnterata  and  Protozoa  we  are  completely  igno 
rant. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  in  its  physical  char- 
acter Palestine  presents  on  a  small  scale  an  epitome 
of  the  natural  features  of  all  regions,  mountainous 
and  desert,  northern  and  tropical,  maritime  and  in- 
land, pastoral,  arable,  and  volcanic.  This  fact, 
which  has  rendered  the  allusions  in  the  Scriptures 
so  varied  as  to  afford  familiar  illustrations  to  the 
people  of  every  climate,  has  had  its  natural  effect 
on  the  zollogy  of  the  country.  In  no  other  dis- 
trict, not  even  on  tlie  southern  slopes  of  the  Hima- 
layah,  are  the  typical  fauna  of  so  many  distinct  re- 
gions and  zones  brought  into  such  close  juxtaposi- 
tion. The  bear  of  the  snowy  heights  of  Lel)anon 
and  the  gazelle  of  the  desert  may  be  hunted  with- 
in two  days'  journey  of  each  other;  sometimes  even 
the  ostrich  approaches  the  southern  borders  of  the 
land;  the  wolf  of  the  north  and  the  leopard  of 
tlie  tropics  howl  within  hearing  of  the  same  biv- 
ouac ;  while  the  falcons,  the  linnets  and  buntings, 
recall  the  familiar  inhabitants  of  our  English  fields, 
the  sparkling  little  sun-bird  {Cinnyria  osea),  and 
the  grackle  of  the  glen  (Amydrug  Tristramii)  in- 
troduce us  at  once  to  the  most  brilliant  types  of  the 
bird-life  of  Asia  and  S.  Africa. 

NMthin  a  walk  of  Bethlehem,  the  common  frog 
of  l'>ngland,  the  chameleon,  and  the  gecko  of  Afri- 
ca, may  be  found  almost  in  company;  and  descend- 
ing to  the  lower  forms  of  animal  life,  while  the 
northern  valleys  are  prolific  in  Clausilics  and  other 
genera  of  molluscs  common  to  Europe,  the  valley 
of  the  Jordan  presents  types  of  its  own,  and  the 
hill  country  of  Judaea  produces  the  same  type  of 
Helices  as  is  found  in  Egypt  and  the  African  Sa- 
liara.  So  in  insects,  while  the  familiar  forms  of 
the  butterflies  of  Southern  Europe  are  represented 
on  the  plain  of  Sharon,  the  Apollo  butterfly  of  the 
Alps  is  recalled  on  Mount  Olivet  by  the  exquisite 
Parnassiua  Apollinus  hovering  over  the  same  plants 
as  the  sparkling  Thais  medicaste  and  the  Libythen 
{Celtisf),  northern  representatives  of  sub-tropical 
lepidoptera. 

If  the  many  travellers  who  year  by  year  visit  the 

fish  are  never  found  in  deep  pools  or  lakes.  Mr.  Poole 
observed  also  a  number  of  aquatic  birds  diving  fre- 
quently in  the  Dead  Sea,  and  thence  concluded,  justly, 
Sir  J.  Richardson  thinks,  "  that  they  must  have  found 
something  edible  there."  It  would,  moreover,  be  an 
interesting  question  to  determine  whether  some  species 
of  Artemin  (brine-shrimp)  may  not  exist  in  the  shallow 
pools  at  the  extreme  south  end  of  the  Salt  Jjake.  To 
the  open  tanks  at  Lymington  myriads  of  these  trans- 
parent little  brine-shrimps  (they  are  about  half  aj 
inch  in  length)  are  seen  swimming  actively  about  la 
water  every  pint  of  which  contains  as  much  a«  a  qrar 
ter  of  a  pound  of  salt ! 
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tloly  Land  would  pay  some  attention  to  its  zoi^ilogy, 
Dy  bringing  home  collections  acd  by  investigations 
In  the  country,  we  should  soon  hope  to  have  a  fair 
knowledge  of  the  fauna  of  a  land  which  in  this 
respect  has  been  so  much  neglected,  and  should 
doubtless  gain  much  towards  the  elucidation  of 
rcany  passages  of  Holy  Scripture. 

W.  H.  and  H.  B.  Tkistkam. 

*  Our  most  convenient  manual  on  the  Natural 
History  of  the  Bible  at  present  is  that  of  Mr.  Tris- 
tram, published  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Chris- 
tian Knowledge.  (London,  1867.)  The  contri- 
butions of  Dr.  G.  E.  Post,  in  this  edition  of  the 
Dictionary^  will  be  found  to  be  important  to  this 
branch  of  science.  H. 

Thk  Climate.  —  No  materials  exist  for  an  ac- 
curate account  of  the  climate  of  the  very  different 
regions  of  Palestine.  Besides  the  casual  notices 
of  travellers  (often  unscientific  persons),  the  follow- 
ing observations  are  all  that  we  possess :  — 

(1.)  Average  monthly  temjieratures  at  Jerusalem, 
taken  between  June  1851,  and  Jan.  1855,  inclusive, 
by  Dr.  R.  G.  Barclay,  of  Beyriit  and  Jerusalem, 
and  published  by  him  in  a  paper  "  On  the  State  of 
Medical  Science  in  Syria,"  in  the  N.  American 
Medico- Cliirurgicai  Review  (Philadelphia),  vol.  i. 
705-718.« 

(2.)  A  set  of  observations  of  temperature,  206 
in  all,  extending  from  Nov.  19,  18-J8,  to  Jan.  16, 
1839,  taken  at  Jerusalem,  Jaffa,  Nazareth,  and 
Beyrut,  by  Kusseacger,  and  given  in  his  work 
(Jieisen,  iii.  170-185). 

(3.)  The  writer  is  indelited  to  his  friend  Mr. 
James  Glaisher,  F.  li.  S..  for  a  table  showing  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  air  at  Jerusalem  for  each 
month,  from  May,  1843,  to  May,  184-i;''  and  at 
Beyrut,  from  April,  1842,  to  May,  1845. 

(4.)  Register  of  the  fall  of  rain  at  Jerusalem 
from  1846  to  1849,  and  1850  to  1854,  by  Dr.  R. 
G.  Barclay  (as  above). 

1.    Temperature.  —  The  results  of  these  observa- 


«  These  observations  are  Inserted  in  Dr.  Barclay's 
work  {City  of  the  Great  Kin^,  p.  428).  and  are  accom- 
panied by  his  comments,  ttie  result  of  a  residence  of 
leveral  years  in  Jerusalem  (:=ee  also  pp.  48-56). 

b  There  i.s  considerable  variatioa  in  the  above  three 
lets  of  observations,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
Bomparative  table  of  the  mean  temperatures  of  Jeru- 
lalem:  — 


Month. 

(1-) 

(2.) 

(3.) 

Jan. 

49.4 

47.7 

Feb. 

54.4 

53.7 

March 

55-7 

60. 

April 

61.4 

54.7 

May 

73.8 

66.8 

June 

75.2 

71.7 

July 

79.1 

773 

Aug 

79.3 

72.6 

Sept 
Oct. 
Nov 

77- 

74.2 

638 

(Mean  of  (57 
obs.    from 
Nov.  19  to 
Dec.  5.) 

72.2 

68.4 
58.9 

Dec. 

54.5 

62. 

474 

M«an  for  > 
the  year.  $ 

66.5 

62.6 
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tions  at  Jerusalem  may  be  stated  generally  as  fol- 
lows. January  is  the  coldest  month,  and  July  and 
August  the  hottest,  though  June  and  September 
are  nearly  as  warm.  In  the  first^named  month  the 
average  temperature  is  49.1  ^  Pahr.,  and  greatest 
cold  28°;  in  July  and  August  the  average  is  78.4°; 
with  greatest  heat  92°  in  the  shade  and  143°  hi  the 
sun.  The  extreme  range  in  a  single  year  was  52° ; 
the  mean  annual  temperature  65.6°.  Though 
varying  so  much  during  the  different  seasons,  the 
climate  is  on  the  whole  pretty  uniform  from  year 
to  year.  Thus  the  thermometric  variation  in  the 
same  Lititude  on  the  west  coast  of  North  America 
is  nearly  twice  as  great.  I'he  isothermal  line  of 
mean  annual  temperature  of  Jerusalem  passe* 
through  California  and  Florida  (to  the  north  of 
Mobile),  and  Dr.  Barclay  remarks  that  in  tempera- 
ture and  the  periodicity  of  the  seasons  there  is  » 
close  analogy  l)etween  Palestine  and  the  former 
state.  The  isotliermal  line  also  passes  through 
Gibraltar,  and  near  Madeira  and  the  Bermudas. 
The  heat,  though  extrem<»  during  the  four  mid- 
summer months,  is  much  alleviated  by  a  sea-breeze 
froijj  the  N.W.,  which  blows  with  great  regularity 
from  10  A.M.  till  10  p.m.-  and  from  this  and  other 
unexplained  causes  the  heat  is  rarely  oppressive, 
except  during  the  occasional  presence  of  the  Kha  n- 
s!n  or  sirocco,  and  is  said  to  be  much  more  bear- 
able than  even  in  many  parts  of  the  western  world  «-* 
which  are  deemed  tropical.  The  Khamsin  blows 
durhig  February,  March,  and  April  (Wildenbruch) 
It  is  most  oppressive  when  it  comes  from  the  east, 
bearing  the  heat  and  sand  of  the  desert  with  it, 
and  during  its  continuance  darkening  the  air  and 
filling  everything  with  fine  dust  (Miss  Beaufort,  ii. 
223). 

During  January  and  February  snow  often  falls 
to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more,  though  it  may  not 
make  its  appearance  for  several  years  together.  In 
1854-55  it  remained  on  the  ground  for  a  fortnight.'' 
Nor  is  this  of  late  occurrence  only,  but  is  reported 
by  Shaw  in  1722.  In  1818  it  was  between  two 
and  three  feet  deep.«  In  1754  a  heavy  fall  took 
place,  and  twenty-five  persons  are  said  to  have 
been  frozen  to  death  at  Nazareth./  Snow  is  re- 
peatedly mentioned  in  the  poetical  books  of  the  Bi- 
ble, and  must  therefore  have  been  known  at  that 
time  (Ps.  Ixviii.  14,  cxlvii.  16;  Is.  Iv.  10,  &c.). 
But  in  the  narrative  it  only  appears  twice  (1  Mace. 
xiii.  22;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  20). 

Thin  ice  is  occasionally  found  on  pools  or  sheets 
of  water;  and  pieces  of  ground  out  of  the  rej^h 
of  the  sun's  rays  remain  sometimes  slightly  frozen 
for  several  days.  But  this  is  a  rare  occurrence,  and 
no  injury  is  done  to  the  vegetation  by  frost,  nor  do 
plants  require  shelter  during  winter  (Barclay). 

Obser\utions  made  at  Jerusalem  are  not  appli^ 
cable  to  the  whole  of  the  highland,  as  is  obviou« 
from  Russegger's  at  Nazareth.  These  show  us  the 
result   of   fifty-five  observations,    extending    from 


It  is  understood  that  a  regular  series  of  observe 
tions,  with  standard  barometer,  thermometer,  and 
rain-gauge,  was  made  for  10  years  by  the  lace  Dr 
M'Qowan  of  the  Ilospital,  Jerusalem,  but  the  record 
Oi   jiaem  has  unfortunately  been  mislaid. 

'^  Barclay,  p.  48 ;  Rob.  Bibl.  Res.  i.  430 ;  also  Schwar*, 
p.  327. 

d  Jewish  Intelligencer,  1856,  p.  137,  ncte. 

''  "1  Elf  hodi^^'  Scholz,  quoted  by  Von  Ilaumer, 
p.  7>>. 

/  S.  Schulz,  quoted  by  Von  Baumer      Schware,  pk 
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Dec.  15  to  20:  hii>he8t  temp.  58.5°,  lowest  4(5°, 
mean  53°,  all  considerably  lower  tlian  those  taken 
at  Jerustilem  a  fortnight  before. 

2.  Jidin.  —  The  result  of  Dr.  Barclay's  observa- 
tions is  to  show  that  the  greatest  fu'il  of  rain  at 
Jerusalem  in  a  single  year  was  8.")  inches,"  and  the 
•niallest  44,  the  mean  being  (Jl.O  inches.  The 
(greatest  fall  in  any  one  month  (Dec.  1850)  was 
33.8,  and  the  greatest  in  three  montiis  (Dec.  1850, 
Jan.  and  Feb.  1851)  72.4.  These  figures  will  be 
best  ajipreciated  by  recollecting  that  the  average 
rain -fail  of  London  during  the  whole  year  is  only 
25  inches,  and  that  in  the  wettest  parts  of  the 
country,  such  aa  Cumberland  and  Devon,  it  rarely 
exceeds  60  inches. 

As  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour  (Luke  xii.  54), 
the  rains  come  chiefly  from  the  S.  or  S.  W.  They 
commence  at  the  end  of  October  or  beginning  of 
November,  and  continue  with  greater  or  less  con- 
utancy  till  the  end  of  February  or  middle  of  March, 
and  occasionally,  though  rarely,  till  the  end  of 
April.  It  ifl  not  a  heavy,  continuous  rain,  so  much 
as  a  succession  of  severe  showers  or  storms  with 
intervening  periods  of  fine  bright  weather,  permits 
ting  the  grain  crops  to  grow  and  ripen.  And  al- 
though the  season  is  not  divided  by  any  entire 
cessation  of  rain  for  a  lengthened  interval,  as  some 
represent,  yet  there  appears  to  be  a  diminution  in 
the  fall  for  a  few  weeks  in  December  and  January, 
after  which  it  begins  again,  and  continues  during 
February  and  till  the  conclusion  of  the  season. 
On  the  uplands  the  barley -harvest  (which  precedes 
the  wheat)  should  begin  about  the  last  week  of 
May,  so  that  it  is  preceded  by  five  or  six  weeks  of 
summer  weather.  Any  falling-ofl"  in  the  rain  dur- 
ing the  winter  or  spring  is  very  [)rejudicial  to  the 
harvest;  and,  as  in  the  days  of  the  prophet  Amos, 
nothing  could  so  surely  occasion  the  greatest  dis- 
tress or  be  so  fearful  a  threat  as  a  drought  three 
months  before  harvest  (Amos  iv.  7). 

There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether 
the  former  and  the  latter  rain  of  Scripture  are  rep- 
resented by  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  present 
rainy  season,  separated  by  the  slight  interval  men- 
tioned above  (e.  (/.  Kenrick,  PlKenicia,  p.  33),  or 
whether,  as  Dr.  Barclay  {City,  &c.  p.  54)  and  others 
^flBrm,  the  latter  rain  took  place  after  the  harvest, 
about  niidsummer,  and  has  been  withheld  as  a  pun- 
ishment for  the  sins  of  the  nation.  This  will  be 
lest  discussed  under  Kain. 

Between  April  and  November  there  is,  with  the 
:arest  exceptions,  an  uninterrupted  succession  of 
fine  weather,  and  skies  without  a  cloud.  Thus  the 
year  divides  itself  into  two,  and  only  two,  seasons 
—  as  indeed  we  see  it  constantly  divided  in  the 
Bible  —  "  winter  and  summer,"  "  cold  and  heat," 
'' seed-time  and  harvest." 


a  Here  again  thtsre  is  a  considerable  discrepancy, 
itlnce  Mr.  Poole  {Geoar.  Journal,  xxvi.  57)  states  that 
Dr.  M'Gowan  had  registered  the  greatest  quantity  in 
one  year  at  108  inches. 

&  At  5  P.  M.  on  the  25th  Nov.  Russegger\«  thermom- 
eter at  Jerusalem  showed  a  temp,  of  62. 8°  ;  but  when 
be  arrived  at  .Jericho  at  5  30  P.  M.  on  the  27th  it  had 
risen  to  72. 5°.  At  7-30  the  following  morning  it  was 
93  5°>  against  58^  at  .lerusalem  on  the  25th  ;  and  at 
Qoon,  at  the  Jordan,  it  had  risen  to  81°.  At  Marsaba, 
It  11  A.  M  oi  the  29th.  it  was  66°  ;  and  on  returning 
to  Jerusalem  on  the  1st  Dec.  it  again  fell  to  an  average 
af  61°.  An  observation  recorded  by  Dr.  Robinson  (iii. 
UO)  at  Sakht  (Succoth),  in  the  central  part  of  the 
lordan  Valley,  on  May  14, 1852,  in  the  {ihade,  and  close 
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During  the  summer  the  dews  are  rerj'  he.\*y, 

and  often  saturate  the  traveller's  tent  as  if  a  showei 
had  passed  over  it.  The  nights,  especially  towardi 
sunrise,  are  very  cold,  and  thick  fogs  or  mists  are 
common  all  over  the  country.  Thunder-steTms  of 
great  violence  are  frequent  during  the  winter 
months. 

3.  So  much  for  the  climate  of  Jerusalem  and 
tlie  highland  generally.  In  the  lowland  districts, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  heat  is  much  greater  and 
more  oppressive,**  owing  to  the  quantity  of  vtpcr 
in  the  atmosphere,  the  absence  of  any  breeze,  the 
sandy  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  heat  is  confined  and  reflected  by  the  incloBing 
heights;  perhaps  also  to  the  internal  heat  of  the 
earth,  due  to  the  depth  below  the  sea  level  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  Jordan  Valley,  and  the  remains 
of  volcanic  agency,  which  we  have  already  shown 
to  be  still  in  existence  in  this  very  depressed  re- 
gion [p.  2305^].  No  indication  of  these  condi- 
tions is  discoverable  in  the  Bible,  but  Josephus  was 
aware  of  them  {B.  J  iv.  8,  5)  3),  and  states  that 
the  neighborhood  of  Jericho  was  so  much  warmer 
than  the  upper  country  that  linen  clothing  waa 
worn  there  even  when  Judaea  was  covered  with 
snow.  This  is  not  quite  confirmed  by  the  experi- 
ence of  modern  travellers,  but  it  appears  that  when 
the  winter  is  at  its  severest  on  the  highlands,  and 
both  eastern  and  western  mountains  are  white  with 
snow,  no  frost  visits  the  depths  of  the  Jordan  Val- 
ley, and  the  greatest  cold  experienced  is  produced 
by  the  driving  rain  of  tenipests  (Seetzen,  Jan.  9, 
ii.  300).  The  vegetation  already  nientioned  as 
formerly  or  at  present  existing  in  the  district  — 
palms,  indigo,  sugar  —  testifies  to  its  tropical  heat. 
The  harvest  in  the  Ghor  is  fully  a  month  in  ad- 
vance of  that  on  the  highlands,  and  the  fields  of 
wheat  are  still  green  on  the  latter  when  the  grain  is 
being  threshed  in  the  former  (Bob.  Bibl.  lUs.  i.  431, 
551,  iii.  314).  Thus  Burckhardt  on  May  5  found 
the  barley  of  the  district  between  Tiberias  and  Bei- 
san  nearly  all  harvested,  while  on  the  upland  plains 
of  the  Hauran,  from  which  he  had  just  descended, 
the  harvest  was  not  to  commence  for  fifteen  days. 
In  this  fervid  and  moist  atmosphere  irrigation  alone 
is  necessary  to  insure  abundant  crops  of  the  finest 
grain  (Rob.  i.  550). 

4.  The  climate  of  the  maritime  lowland  exhibits 
many  of  the  characteristics  of  that  of  the  Jordan 
Valley,*^  but,  being  much  more  elevated,  and  ex- 
posed on  its  western  side  to  the  sea-breezes,  is  not 
so  oppressively  hot.  Kussegger's  observations  at 
Jaffa  (Dec.  7  to  12)  indicate  only  a  slight  advance 
in  temperature  on  that  of  Jerusalem.  But  Mr. 
Glaisher's  observations  at  Beyrut  (mentioned 
above)  show  on  the  other  hand  that  the  tempera- 
ture there  is  considerably  higher,  the  Jan.  being 


to  a  spring,  gives  92°,  which  is  the  very  highest  reading 
recorded  at  Jerusalem  iu  July  :  later  on  the  same  day 
it  was  93°,  in  a  strong  N.  \v.  wind  (p.  314).  On  May  13, 
1838.  at  Jericho,  it  was  91°  in  the  shade  and  the 
breeze.  Dr.  Anderson  (p.  184)  found  it  106°  Fahr. 
"  through  the  first  half  of  the  night  '•  at  the  S.  E.  cor' 
ner  of  the  Dead  Sea.  In  a  paper  on  the  "  Olini.ate  of 
Palestine,'"  etc.,  iu  the  Erlinhiirgh  New  Pliilos.  Journal 
for  April,  1862,  published  while  this  sheet  was  passing 
through  the  press,  the  mean  annual  temperature  o' 
Jericho  is  stated  as  72°  i'ahr.,  but  without  giving  any 
authority. 

c  Robinson  (ii.  223),  on  June  8, 1838,  found  the  tber 
mometer  83°  Fahr.  before  sunrise,  at  Beit  Ncttif^  oi 
the  lower  hillB  overlooking  the  Plain  of  Philistia 
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A°,  July  82'^,  aT\d  the  mean  for  the  year  G'J  ^Jo. 
The  situation  of  Beyrdt  (which  indeed  is  out  of 
the  confines  of  the  Holy  Landi  is  such  as  to  ren- 
der its  climate  very  sultry.  'I'his  district  retains 
much  tropical  vegel  itioii ;  all  along  the  coast  from 
Gaza  to  Beyrut,  a*  id  inland  as  far  as  liandeh  and 
Lydd,  the  date-palm  Hourishes  and  fruits  ahun- 
dantly,  and  the  orange,  sycamore-fig,  pomegran- 
ate, and  banana  grow  luxuriantly  at  Jaffa  and 
uther  placss.  Here  also  the  harvest  is  in  advance 
of  that  of  the  mountainous  districts  (Thomson, 
Lend  and  Bouk^  p.  54^3 )  In  the  lower  portions  of 
this  extensive  plain  frost  and  snow  are  as  little 
known  as  thej  are  in  the  Ghor.  But  the  heights, 
even  in  sunnner,  are  often  very  chilly,"  and  the 
sunrise  is  frequently  obscured  by  a  dense  low  fog 
(Thomson,  pp.  490,  542;  Kob.  ii.  19).  North  of 
(Jarmel  slight  frosts  are  occasionally  experienced. 

In  the  winter  months,  however,  the  climate  of 
these  regions  Is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  south 
of  France  or  the  maritime  districts  of  the  north  of 
Italy.  Napoleon,  writing  from  Gaza  on  the  "  8</j 
Ventose  (26  Feb.),  1799,"  says,  "Nous  sommes  ici 
dans  I'eau  et  la  boue  jusqu'aux  gcnoux.  II  fait 
ici  le  meme  froid  et  le  meme  temps  qu'a  Paris 
dans  cette  saison"  {Corr.  de  Napoleon,  No  3,99-3). 
Berthier  to  JNIarmont,  from  the  same  place  (29 
Dec.  1798),  says,  "  Nous  trouvons  ici  un  pays 
qui  ressemble  a  la  Provence  et  le  climat  a  celui 
d'Europe"  {Mem.  du  Dae  de  Ra(/use,  ii.  56). 

A  register  of  the  weather  and  vegetation  of  the 
twelve  months  in  Palestine,  referring  especially  to 
the  coast  region,  is  given  by  Colonel  von  Wilden- 
bruch  in  Geogr.  Society's  Journal,  xx.  232.  A 
good  deal  of  similar  information  will  be  found  in 
a  tabular  form  on  Petermann"s  Physical  Map  of 
Palestine  in  the  Biblical  Atlas  of  the  Tract  So- 
ciety. 

The  permanence  of  the  climate  of  Palestine,  on 
the  ground  that  the  same  vegetation  which  ancient- 
ly flourished  there  still  exists,  is  ingeniously  main- 
tained in  a  paper  on  The  Climate  of  Palestine  in 
Modern  compared  to  Ancient  Times  in  the  Edin- 
burgh New  Philosophical  Journal  for  April,  1862. 
Reference  is  therein  made  to  a  paper  on  the  same 
8ul)ject  by  Schouw  in  vol.  viii.  of  the  same  period- 
ical, p.  311. 

Literature.  —  The  list  of  works  on  the  Holy 
l^and  is  of  prodigious  extent.  Dr.  Robinson,  in 
the  .\ppendlx  to  his  Biblicd  Researches,  enumer- 
ates no  less  than  183;  to  which  Bonar  (lynid  of 
Promise)  adds  a  large  number;  and  even  then  the 
list  is  far  from  complete. 

*  A  unique  work  on  this  branch  of  bibliography 
is  Dr.  Tobler's  BibUotheci  Geographica  Palestince, 
pp.  265  (Leipzig,  1837).  Beginning  with  A.  D. 
•>  { i,  and  coming  down  to  1863,  he  enumerates  (if 
we  have  counted  right)  1,066  writere  in  this  field 
of  exploration  and  study.  They  represent  all  the 
principal  nationalities  and  languages.  In  most 
uistances  he  characterizes  the  works  mentioned 
with  reference  to  their  object  and  critical  value. 

H. 

Of  course  every  traveller  sees  some  things  which 
none  of  his  predecessors  saw,  and  therefore  none 
jhould  be  neglected  by  the  stiident  anxious  thor- 
»ughly  to  investigate  the  nature  and  customs  of 
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o  Chilly  nights,  succeeding  scorching  days,  have 
farmed  a  characteristic  of  the  East  ever  since  the  days 
3t  Jacob  (Gea  xxxi.  40  ;  Jer.  xxxvi.  30).  [See  Hack- 
Kt'g  JMiistr.  of  Scripture,  pp.  144-46.] 


the  Holy  Land ;  but  the  following  works  will  be 
found  to  contain  nearly  all  necessary  informa- 
tion :  ^  — 

1.  Josephus.  —  Invaluable,  both  for  its  own  sake, 
and  as  an  accompaniment  and  elucidation  of  the 
Bible  narrative.  Josephus  had  a  very  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  country.  He  possessed  both  the 
Hebrew  Bible  and  the  Septuagint,  and  knew  them 
well ;  and  there  are  many  places  in  his  works  which 
show  that  he  knew  how  to  compare  the  vai'ioui? 
books  together,  and  combine  their  scattered  notices 
in  one  narrative,  in  a  manner  more  like  the  pro- 
cesses of  modern  criticism  th.an  of  ancient  record. 
He  possessed  also  the  works  of  seveial  ancient  his- 
torians, who  survive  only  through  the  fragments  he 
has  preserved.  And  it  is  evident  that  he  had  in 
addition  other  nameless  sources  of  information, 
now  lost  to  us,  which  often  supplement  the  Scrip 
ture  history  in  a  very  important  maimer.  Theae 
and  other  things  in  the  writings  of  Josephus  have 
yet  to  be  investigated.  Two  tracts  by  Tmh  (  Quces- 
tiones  de  F.  Josephi  libris,  etc.,  Leipzig,  1859),  on 
geographical  points,  are  worth  attention. 

2.  The  Oiiomasticon  (usually  so  called)  of  Eu- 
sebius  and  Jerome.  A  tract  of  Eusebius  (t340), 
"  concerning  the  names  of  places  in  the  Sacred 
Scriptures;"  translated,  freely  and  with  many 
additions,  by  Jerome  (t420),  and  included  in  his 
works  as  Liber  de  Situ  et  Nominibiis  Locoruin 
llebraicorum.  The  original  arrangement  is  ac- 
cording to  the  Books  of  Scripture,  but  it  was 
thrown  into  one  general  alphabetical  order  by  Bon- 
frere  (1631.  &c.);  and  finally  edited  by  J.  Clericui, 
Amst.  1707,  (fee.  [The  best  edition  is  that  of  Lar- 
sow  and  Parthey,  Berlin,  1862.  —  A.]  This  tract 
contains  notices  (often  very  valuable,  often  abso- 
lutely absurd)  of  the  situation  of  many  an.nent 
places  of  Palestine,  as  far  as  they  were  known  to 
the  two  men  who  in  their  day  were  probably  best 
acquainted  with  the  subject.  In  connection  \  ith  it, 
see  Jerome's  Kp.  ad  Eustochium ;  Epit.  Pa  aloe  — 
an  itinerary  through  a  large  part  of  the  Holy 
Land.  Others  of  Jerome's  l.pistles,  and  his  Com- 
mentaries, are  full  of  information  on  the  country. 

3.  The  most  important  of  the  early  travellers  — 
from  Arculf  (a.  d.  700)  to  Maundrell  (1097)  — are 
contained  in  Early  Travels  in  Palestine,  a  volume 
published  by  Bohn.  The  shape  is  convenient,  but 
the  translation  is  not  always  to  be  implicitly  relied 
on. 

4.  Keland.  —  //.  Relandi  Palcestina  tx  Monti- 
mentis  Veteribus  illustrata,  1714.  A  treatise  on 
the  Holy  Land  in  three  books:  1.  The  country; 
2.  The  distances ;  3.  The  places ;  with  maps  (ex- 
cellent for  their  date),  prints  of  coins  and  inscrip- 
tions. Reland  exhausts  all  the  information  ob- 
tainable on  his  subject  down  to  his  own  date  (h« 
often  quotes  Maundrell,  1703).  His  learning  ii 
immense,  he  is  extremely  accurate,  always  ingen- 
ious, and  not  wanting  in  humor.  But  honesty  and 
strong  sound  sense  are  his  characteristics.  A  sen- 
tence of  his  own  might  be  his  motto :  "  Conjecturse, 
quibus  non  delectamur  "  (p.  139),  or  "  Ego  nil 
muto"  (p.  671). 

5.  Benjamin   of    Tudela.  —  T)-avels   of  Rabbi 
Benjamin  (in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa)  from  1160 
73.     The  best  edition  is  that  of  A.  Asher,  2  vols. 


&  A  list  of  all  the  works  on  Palestine  which  haT# 
any  pretensions  to  importance,  with  full  critical  re 
marks,  is  given  by  Ritter  at  the  commencement  of  thi 
2d  division  of  his  eighth  volume  {JordanU 
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184C-41.  The  part  relating  to  Palestine  is  con- 
tained in  pp.  61-87.  The  editors  notes  conUiin 
lome  curious  information ;  but  tlieir  most  valuable 
part  (ii.  397-445)  is  a  translation  of  extracts  from 
Jie  work  of  Esthori  IJ.  Mose  iiap-rarcki  on  Pales- 
tine {A.  1).  1314-22).  These  passages  —  notices 
of  places  and  identifications  —  are  very  valuable, 
more  so  than  those  of  lienjamin.  The  original 
work,  CftJ'tor  ra-P/ieiac/i,  ♦'  knop  and  flower,"  has 
been  reprinted,  in  Hebrew,  by  h^delmann,  Berlin, 
1852.  Other  Itineniries  of  -lews  have  been  trans- 
lated and  published  liy  ('ariuoly  (Brux.  1847),  but 
they  are  of  less  vahie  than  the  two  already  named. 

6.  Abulfetla.  —  'i'iie  chief  Moslem  accounts  of 
tlie  Holy  Land  are  those  of  Kdrisi  (cir.  1150),  and 
Abulfeda  (cir.  1300),  translated  under  the  titles  of 
Tabula  Syrice,  and  Descr.  Arnbice.  Extracts 
from  these  and  from  the  great  work  of  Yakoot  are 
given  by  Schultens  in  an  Jmhx  Georjrnphicus  ap- 
pended to  his  edition  of  Bohaeddin's  Life  of  Sal- 
adi7i,  folio,  1755.  Yakoot  has  yet  to  be  explored, 
and  no  doubt  he  contains  a  mass  of  valuable  in- 
formation. 

7.  Quaresmius.  —  Terrce  Sanctce  KlncicfaHo, 
etc.  Ant.  1639,  2  vols,  folio.  The  work  of  a  Latin 
monk  who  lived  in  the  Holy  Land  for  more  than 
twelve  years,  and  rose  to  be  Principal  and  (Jon)- 
missary  Apostolic  of  tlie  country.  It  is  divided 
into  eight  books :  the  first  three,  general  disserta- 
tions; the  remainder  -'peregrinations"  through 
the  Holy  Land,  with  historical  accounts,  and  iden- 
tifications (often  incorrect),  and  elaborate  accounts 
of  the  Latin  traditions  attaching  to  each  spot,  and 
of  the  ecclesiastical  establishments,  military  orders, 
etc.  of  the  time.  It  has  a  copious  index.  Simi- 
lar information  is  given  by  tlie  Abb^  Mislin  {Les 
Sainfs  Unix,  Paris,  1858,  3  vols.  8vo);  but  with 
less  elaboration  than  Quaresmius,  and  in  too  hos- 
tile a  vein  towards  i>amartine  and  other  travellers. 

8.  The  great  burst  of  modern  travel  in  the  Holy 
Land  began  with  Seetzen  and  Burckhardt.  Seet- 
zen  resided  in  Palestine  from  1805  to  1807,  during 
which  time  he  travelled  on  both  I'^.  and  W.  of  Jor- 
dan. He  was  the  first  to  visit  the  Hauran,  the 
Ghor,  and  the  mountains  of  Ajlun:  he  travelled 
completely  round  the  Dead  Sea,  besides  exploring 
the  east  side  a  second  time.  As  an  experienced 
man  of  science,  Seetzen  was  cliarged  with  collect- 
ing antiquities  and  natural  objects  for  the  Oriental 
Museum  at  Gotha;  and  his  diaries  contain  inscrip- 
vions,  and  notices  of  flora  and  fauna,  etc.  They 
have  been  published  in  3  vols.,  with  a  4th  vol.  of 
notes  (but  without  an  index),  l)y  Kruse  (Berlin, 
1854-59).  The  Palestine  journeys  are  contained 
in  vols.  1  and  2  His  Letters,  founded  on  these 
diaries,  and  giving  their  results,  are  in  Zach's 
Monatl.  Corresp.  vols.  17,  18,  26,  27. 

9.  Burckhardt. —  Trarels  in  Syria  and  the  Holy 
Land,  4to,  1822.  With  the  exception  of  an  excur- 
sion of  twelve  days  to  Safed  and  Nazareth,  Burck- 
hardt's  journeys  S.  of  Damascus  were  confined  to 
the  east  of  the  .lordan.  These  regions  he  explored 
and  described  more  completely  than  Seetzen,  or 
any  later  traveller  till  Wetzstein  (1861),  and  even 
bis  researches  do  not  extend  over  so  wide  an  area. 
Burckhardt  made  two  tours  in  the  Hauran,  in  one 
of  which  he  penetrated  —  first  of  Europeans  —  into 
the  mysterious  I.eja.  Tlie  southern  portions  of  the 
Transjurdanic  country  he  traversed  in  his  journey 
5x)m  hamasiusto  Pet ra  and  Sinai.  The  fullness 
■»f  the  notes  which  he  contrived  to  keep  under  tlie 
«ry  diSicult  circumstances  in  which  he  travelled  is 
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astonishing.  They  contain  a  multitude  of  insirip 
tions,  long  catalogued  of  names,  plans  of  sites,  etc 
The  strength  of  his  memory  is  shown  not  only  bj 
these  notes  but  bj  his  constant  references  to  l)ook8, 
from  which  he  was  completely  cut  off.  His  diarios 
ai-e  interspersed  with  lengthened  accounts  of  the 
various  districts,  and  the  manners  and  cu.stomi, 
commerce,  etc.,  of  their  inhabitants.  Burckhardt'a 
accuracy  is  universally  praised.  No  doul)t  justly. 
But  it  should  be  remembered  that  on  the  JC.  of 
Jordan  no  means  of  testing  him  as  yet  exist; 
while  in  other  pJacefi  liis  descriptions  have  beer, 
found  imperfect  or  at  variance  "  with  facts.  The  vol- 
ume contains  an  excellent  preface  by  Colonel  I^ake, 
but  is  very  defective  from  the  want  of  an  index.  Thia 
is  partially  supplied  in  the  German  translation 
(Weimar.  1823-24,  2  vols.  8vo),  which  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  having  been  edited  and  annotated  by 
Gesenius. 

10.  Irby  and  Mangles.  —  Travels  in  Egypt  and 
Nubia,  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land  (in  1817-18). 
Hardly  worth  special  notice  except  for  the  portions 
which  relate  their  route  on  the  east  of  Jordan, 
especially  about  Kerek  and  the  country  of  Moab 
and  Amnion,  which  are  very  well  told,  and  with  an 
air  of  simple  faithfuhiess.  These  portions  are  <»n- 
tained  in  chapters  vi.  and  viii.  The  work  is  pub- 
lished in  the  Home  and  Col.  Library,  1847. 

11.  Robinson.  —  (1.)  Biblical  Researches  in 
Palestine,  etc.,  in  1838:  1st  ed.  1841,  3  vols.  3vo; 
2d  ed.  1856,  2  vols.  8vo.  (2.)  Later  Bib.  Res.  in 
1852,  8vo,  1856.  Dr.  Kobinson's  is  the  most 
important  work  on  the  Holy  Land  since  Keland. 
His  knowledge  of  the  subject  and  its  literature  is 
very  great,  his  common  sense  excellent,  his  qual- 
ifications as  an  investigator  and  a  describer  re- 
markable. He  had  the  rare  advantage  of  being 
accompanied  on  both  occasions  by  Dr.  Eli  Smith, 
long  resident  in  Syria,  and  perfectly  versed  in  both 
classical  and  vernacular  Arabic.  Thus  he  was  en- 
abled to  identify  a  host  of  ancient  sites,  which  are 
mostly  discussed  at  great  length,  and  with  full 
references  to  the  authorities.  The  drawbacks  to 
his  work  are  a  want  of  knowledge  of  architectural 
art,  and  a  certain  dogmatism,  which  occasionally 
passes  into  contempt  for  those  who  differ  with  him. 
He  too  uniformly  disregards  tradition,  an  extreme 
fully  as  bad  as  its  opposite  in  a  country  like  the 
East. 

The  first  edition  has  a  most  valuable  Appendix, 
containing  lists  of  the  Arabic  names  of  modern 
places  in  the  country,  which  in  the  second  edition 
are  omitted.  Both  series  are  furnished  with  in- 
dexes, but  those  of  Geography  and  Antiquities  might 
be  extended  with  advantage. 

*  Phydcal  Citoyraphy  of  the  IJvly  Land,  by 
Edward  Kobinson  (Boston,  1865,  pp.  xvi.,  394). 
This  is  a  posthumous  work,  but  eminently  worthy 
of  the  author's  reputation.  At  the  outset  he  points 
out  our  best  sources  of  a  knowledge  of  sacred  geog 
raphy.  The  book  seems  not  to  have  obtained  the 
general  recognition  which  it  deserves.  H. 

12.  Wilson.  —  The  Lands  of  the  Bii/le  tnsited, 
etc.,  1847,  2  vols.  8vo.  Dr.  VVilsor.  traversed  tfie 
Holy  Land  twice,  but  without  going  out  of  tht 
usual  routes.  He  paid  much  attention  to  the  to- 
pography, and  keeps  a  constant  eye  on  the  reports 
of  his  predeces.sor  Dr.  Kobinson.  His  book  cannot 
be  neglected  with  safety  by  any  student  of  the  cou» 


"  For  examples  of  thi.<»  see  Kobinson ,  Bibl.  Res.  tii 
828,  408,  478,  494.     Stanley,  Sinai  ^  Pal.  pp.  61,  72 
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try;  but  it  is  chiefly  valuable  for  its  careful  and 
detailed  accounts  of  the  reli'^ious  bodies  of  the 
East,  especially  the  Jews  and  Samaritans.  Mis 
Indian  labors  having  accustomed  him  to  Arabic, 
he  was  able  to  converse  freely  with  all  the  peoj)le  he 
met,  and  his  inquiries  were  generally  made  in  the 
direction  just  named.  His  notice  of  the  Samaritans 
is  unusually  full  and  accurate,  and  illustrated  by 
copies  and  translations  of  documents  and  informa- 
tion not  elsewhere  given. 

*  Bonar  and  McCheyne's  Narrative  of  a  Mission 
10  the  Jews  in  Palestine  (Edinb.  1852),  often  re- 
j>rinted,  continues  to  be  one  of  the  best  sources  of 
■.cfarmation  on  this  subject.  H. 

13.  Schwarz.  —  A  Descriptive  Geography^  etc., 
^/'Palestine,  Philad.  1850,  8vo.     A  translation  of 

•  '.Tork  originally  published  in  Hebrew  {Sepher  Tt- 
bucth,  Jerusalem,  5G05,  a.  \).  1845)  by  Kabbi  Joseph 
S^jhwarz.  Taking  as  his  basis  the  catalogues  of 
Jodhua,  Chronicles,  etc.,  and  the  numerous  topo- 
graphical notices  of  the  Habbinical  boolss,  he  pro- 
ceeds systematically  through  the  country,  suggest- 
ing identifications,  and  often  giving  curious  and 
valuable  infonration.  The  American  translation  is 
almost  useles  for  want  of  ah  index.  This  is  in 
some  measure  supplied  in  the  (ierman  version,  Das 
heilige  Land,  etc.,  Frankfurt  a.  M.  1852. 

14.  De  Saulc}'.  —  Voyage  autour  tie  la  Mer 
Morte,  etc.,  1853,  2  vols.  8vo,  with  Atlas  of  Maps 
and  Plates,  lists  of  Plants  and  Insects.  Interest- 
ing rather  from  the  unusual  route  taken  by  the 
author,  the  boldness  of  his  theories,  and  the  atlas 
of  admirably  engiaved  maps  and  plates  which  ac- 
companies the  text,  than  for  its  own  merits.  Like 
many  French  works,  it  has  no  index.  Translated : 
Narrative  of  a  Journey,  etc.,  2  vols.  8vo,  1854. 
See  The  Dead  Sea,  by  Rev.  A.  A.  Isaacs,  1857. 
Also  a  valuable  Letter  by  "  A  Pilgrim,"  in  the 
Atlienceum,  Sept.  1),  1854. 

*  De  Saulcy  has  also  published:  Voyage  en 
Terre  Sainte,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1865,  8vo,  with 
maps  and  wood-cuts.  Les  derniers  jours  de  Je- 
rusalem, Paris,  186G,  8vo,  with  views,  plans,  and 
a  map  of  the  Holy  City.  These  works  are  re- 
garded as  more  valuable  than  his  earlier  volumes. 

A. 

15.  Lynch.  —  Official  Report  of  the  United 
Stages  Expedition  to  explore  the  Dead  Sea  and  the 
J I  ian,  4to,  Baltimore,  1852.  Contains  the  daily 
Rt'«  ord  of  the  Expedition,  and  separate  Reports  on 
tht  Ornithology,  Botany,  and  Geology.  The  last 
of  these  Reports  is  more  particularly  described  at 
pp.  2303,  -2  i  )4. 

*  L.  Vignes.  —  Exlrait  des  Notes  d^un  Voyage 
d' exploration  a  la  Mer  Morte,  dans  le  Wady  AiOr- 
bah,  etc.  (Paris,  1805).  H. 

16.  Staidey.  —  Sinai  and  Palestine,  1853  [6th 
ed.  1866 J,  8vo.  Professor  Stanley's  work  differs 
from  those  of  his  predecessors.  Like  them  he 
made  a  len^tbeued  journey  in  the  coimtry,  is 
intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  authorities,  an- 
cient aud  modern,  and  has  himself  made  some  of 
the  most  brilliant  identifications  of  the  historical 
sites.  But  his  great  otiject  seems  to  have  been  not 
so  much  to  make  fresh  discoveries,  as  to  apply  those 
already  made,  the  structure  of  the  country  and  the 
peculiarities  of  the  scenery,  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
history.  Tliis  he  has  done  with  a  power  and  a 
delicacy  truly  remarkable.  To  the  sentiment  and 
eloquence  of  Lai.iartine,  the  genial  freslmess  of  Miss 
Martineau,  and  the  sound  judgment  of  Robinson, 
he  adds  a  nverent  appreciation  of  the  subject,  ar"'. 
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a  care  for  the  smallest  details  of  the  picture,  which 
no  one  else  has  yet  displayed,  and  which  render  hi« 
descriptions  a  most  valuable  commentary  on  the 
Bii)le  narrative.  The  work  contains  an  Appendix 
on  the  Topographical  Terms  of  the  Bible,  of  impor- 
tance to  students  of  the  English  version  of  the 
Scriptures. 

See  also  a  paper  on  •"  Sacred  Geography "  by 
Professor  Stanley  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  No. 
clxxxviii. 

*  For  valuable  monographic  sketches,  see  Roseu'i 
art.  Dis  Thai  u.  die  Umgegend  Itebrons,  in 
Zeitsch.  dcr  D.  M.  Gesellschaft,  xii.  477-513,  and 
Pastor  Valentiner's  Beitrag  zur  Topo^-raphie  d^ 
Stammes  Benjamin,  ibid.  xii.  161  ff. 

The  Bibliotheca  S:icra  (vols,  i.-xxvi.,  1844~186J)) 
is  particularly  rich  in  articles  O"  Biblical  geograi)hy 
from  Dr.  Robinson  and  various  American  mission- 
aries in  Palestine  and  other  parts  of  the  East.  The 
July  number  for  1869  (pp.  541-71)  contains  & 
valuable  paj^er  on  Mount  Lebanon  by  Dr.  Lauii^j, 
founded  in  part  on  his  own  personal  observations. 

H. 

17.  ToUer.  —  Bethlehem,  1849:  Topographic 
von  Jerusalem  u.  seine  Umgebungen,  1854.  These 
works  are  models  of  patient  industry  and  research. 
They  contain  everything  that  has  been  said  ly 
everybody  on  the  subject,  and  are  truly  valuable 
storehouses  for  those  who  are  unable  to  refer  to  the 
originals.  His  Dritte  Wanderung,  8vo,  1859,  de- 
scribes a  district  but  little  known,  namely,  part  of 
Philistia  and  the  country  between  Hebron  and  Ram- 
leh,  and  thus  possesses,  in  addition  to  the  merit* 
above  named,  tliat  of  novelty.  It  contains  a  sketch- 
map  of  the  latter  district,  which  corrects  formw 
maps  in  some  imix)rtant  points. 

*  Dr.  Tobler  made  a  fourth  journey  to  Palestine 
in  1865.  His  main  object  was  to  revisit  Nazareth 
and  collect  materials  for  a  special  history  of  that 
place.  But  owing  to  cholera  there,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  give  up  that  purpose,  and  alter  a  hurried 
visit  to  Jerusalem,  returned  to  Euro|>e.  For  the 
results  of  tbis  journey  see  his  Nazareth  in  Pnlds- 
tina  (Berlin,  1866),  described  in  note  c,  p.  2072 
(Ainer.  ed.).  H. 

18.  Van  de  Velde.  —  Syria  and  Palestine,  2 
vols.  8vo,  1854.  Contains  the  narrative  of  the  au- 
thor's journeys  while  engaged  in  preparing  his  large 
.]fap  of  the  f/oly  Land  (1858),  the  best  map  yet 
published  [Deutsche  Ausgalie.  nach  d.  2*^  Aufl.  d, 
•'■  Map  of  the  Holy  Land,"  Gotha,  1868,  consider- 
ably improved].  A  condensed  edition  of  this  work, 
omitting  the  purely  j)ersonal  details  too  frequently 
introduced,  would  be  useful.  Van  de  Velde's  ^fe- 
moir,  8vo,  1858,  gives  elevations,  latitudes  and 
longitudes,  routes,  and  much  very  excellent  infor- 
mation. His  Pays  d:  hraA  [Paris,  1857-58],  lOO 
colored  lithograplis  from  original  sketches,  are  accu- 
rate and  admirably  executed,  and  many  of  the 
views  are  unique. 

19.  Ritter.  —  Die  Vergleichende  Erdkunde,  etc 
The  six  volumes  of  Ritters  great  geographical 
work  which  relate  to  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  the 
Holy  Land,  and  Syria,  and  form  together  Band 
viii.  They  may  be  conveniently  designated  by  the 
foUowing  names,  which  the  writer  has  adopted  in 
his  other  articles:  1.  Sinai.  2.  Jordan.  3.  Syria 
(Index^.  4.  Palestine.  5.  Lebanon.  6.  Damas- 
cus (Index). 

*  The  parts  of  this  great  work  relating  to  t)>e 
Sinaitic  Peninsula  and  Palestine  proper  have  been 
condensed  and  translated,  with  brief  additions,  uj 
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William   L.  Cage,  4  vols.  8vo  (l^ndon  and  New 
York,  18(J«).  H. 

20.  Of  more  recent  works  the  following  may  be 
noticed :  Porter,  Five  years  in  JJuiuascus,  the 
llmtntn,  etc.,  2  vols.  8vo,  1855;  H^mdbook  for 
6i/ria  and  PaL-sUne,  1858  [new  ed.,  2  vols.,  18G8J. 
IJonar,  7'/ie  Land  of  Promise,  1858.  Tlionison, 
77/e  Land  and  the  Book,  1859.  The  fruit  of 
twenty-five  years'  residence  in  the  Holy  i-and,  by 
R  shrewd  and  intelligent  observer.  Wetzstein, 
Iteineheridil  ilher  //(luran  und  die  btidtn  Tracho- 
iieu,  18()0,  with  wood-cuts,  a  plate  of  inscriptions, 
and  a  map  of  the  district  by  Iviepcrt.  I'iie  first 
attempt  at  a  real  exploration  of  those  extraordinary 
regions  east  of  the  Jordan,  which  were  partially 
visited  by  lUirckhardt,  and  recently  by  C.)ril  Gra- 
ham {Cambridfje  Knsnys,  1858;  Tmns.  It  S.  Lit. 
IStiO,  etc.).  [Mr.  Porter  has  given  the  results  of  hig 
exploration  of  this  region,  in  his  (li  int.  Cities  of 
B  'shaii  (18G(j).  —  H.]  Drew,  i^criplare  Lands  in 
Connection  tcitli  their  History,  18(30. 

Two  works  by  ladies  claim  especiu^  notice. 
Egyptian  Sepulchres  and  Syrian  Shrines,  by  Miss 
K.  A.  Beaufort.  2  vols.  1861.  The  2d  vol.  contains 
the  record  of  six  months'  travel  and  residence  in 
the  Holy  l^nd,  and  is  full  of  keen  and  delicate 
observation,  caught  with  the  eye  of  an  artist,  and 
characteristically  recorded.  Domestic  Lift  in  Pal- 
estine, by  Miss  Rogers  (1862),  is,  what  its  name 
purports,  an  account  of  a  visit  of  several  years  to 
the  Holy  Land,  during  which,  owing  to  her  broth- 
er's position,  the  author  had  o{)portunities  of  seehig 
at  leisure  the  interiors  of  many  unsophisticated 
Arab  and  Jewish  households,  in  places  out  of  the 
ordinary  track,  such  as  few  Englishwomen  ever  be- 
fore enjoyed,  and  certainly  none  have  recorded. 
These  she  has  described  with  great  skill  and  fidel- 
ity, and  with  an  abstinence  from  descriptions  of 
matters  out  of  her  ])roper  path  or  at  second-hand 
which  is  truly  admiral )le. 

It  still  remains,  however,  for  some  one  to  do  for 
Syria  what  Mr.  Lane  has  so  faultlessly  accom- 
plished for  I'^gypt,  the  more  to  l)e  desired  because 
the  time  is  fast  passing,  and  Syria  is  becoming  every 
(lay  more  leavened  by  the  West. 

*  Other  recent  works:  —  C.  Furrer,  Wanderun- 
yen  durch  Palustinii,  Ziirich,  1863.  ("  ^luch  that 
is  new  and  fresh."  —  Tobler.)  H.  B.  Tristram, 
The  Land  of  Israel;  a  Jourmd  of  Travels  in 
Palestine,  undertaken  icith  special  reference  to  its 
PJiysical  Character,  Loud.  1865;  2d  ed.  1866. 
(Valuable.)  E.  Arnaud,  La.  Palestine  ancienne 
et  n.oderne,  ou  yeoyraphie  hist,  ei  physique  de  la 
Terre  Sainte.  Avec'd  cart,  chrovio-lithoyr.  Paris 
et  Strasb.  1868.  C.  P.  Caspari,  Chrcmol.geoyr. 
Einleituny  in  das  Leben  Jesu  Christi.  Nebst  tier 
Karlen  u.  PUinen,  Hamb.  1869.  N.  C.  Burt,  The 
Land  and  its  Story  ;  or  the  Sacred  Historical  Ge- 
9tjr.  of  Palestine,  N.  Y.  1869.  In  the  two  follow- 
tijg  important  works  by  learned  Jews,  a  compara- 
tively imtrodden  field  is  explored:  J.  Oerenbourg, 
Egsai  sur  I' hist,  et  la  yeoy.  de  la  Palestine,  d'apres 
les  Thalmuds  et  les  autres  sources  rahbinif/ues, 
le  partie,  Paris,  1867;  and  A.  Neubauer,  La 
geoyraphie  dti  Tdmnd ;  vumoire  couronne  par 
PAcad.  des  Jnscr.  el  Belles-Lett  res,  Paris,  1868. 

A. 

Views.  —  Two  extensive  collections  of  Views  of 
the  Holy  Land  exist  —  those  of  Bartlett  and  of 
lJ<)berts.  Pictorially  l)eautiful  as  these  plates  are, 
they  are  not  so  useful  to  tlie  student  as  the  very 
•BCiinAt«  views  of  William  Tipping,  Esq.  (published 
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in  Traill's  .losephus),  some  of  wliicl  have  beeu  In* 
serted  in  the  article  Jkuusalem.  'i'here  are  som* 
instructive  views  taken  from  photographs,  in  the 
last  edition  of  Keith's  Land  <f  Israel.  Photo- 
graphs have  been  published  by  Frith,  Kobertson, 
Kev.  G.  W.  Bridges,  and  others.  Photographa 
have  also  l)een  taken  by  Salzmann,  whose  {)Iatei 
are  accompanied  by  a  treatise,  Jerusalem,  ^tude, 
etc.  (Paris,  1856). 

*  Those  of  Mr.  Frith  (see  above)  are  sixty  in 
number,  and  are  superbly  executed  (on  cards  of 
12  inches  by  15).  They  embrace  views  of  placeo 
and  antiquities  in  Egypt  and  Idumaea,  as  well  M 
in  Palestine.  A  large  and  splendid  collection  of 
photographs  accompanies  the  Ordnance  Survey  of 
Jerusalem.  They  furnish  a  panoramic  view  tf  the 
city  and  its  environs  (Olivet,  Gethseniane,  Valley 
of  Jehoshaphat,  etc.),  a  view  of  important  sections 
of  the  city  walls,  and  the  walls  of  the  Mosque  of 
Omar,  of  the  principal  modern  edifices,  of  numerous 
ancient  monuments,  etc.,  etc.  The  Palestine  Ex- 
ploration Fund  has  published  numerous  photo- 
graphs of  places,  ruins,  and  scenery  in  the  Holy 
l^nd  (numbering  343).  H. 

Maps.  —  Mr.  Van  de  Velde's  map,  already  men- 
tioned, has  superseded  all  its  predecessors;  but 
much  still  remains  to  be  done  in  districts  out  of 
the  track  usually  pursued  by  travellers.  On  the 
east  of  Jordan,  Kiepert's  map  (in  Wetzstein'g 
flauran)  is  as  yet  the  only  trustworthy  document. 
The  new  Admiralty  surveys  of  tiie  coast  are  under- 
stood to  be  rapidly  approaching  completion,  and 
will  leave  nwthing  to  be  desired. 

*  The  best  collection  of  maps  for  the  geography 
of  Palestine,  both  ancient  and  modern,  is  no  doubt 
the  Bible  Alias  of  M  ips  and  Plans,  by  Samuel 
Clark,  M.  A.  (Loud.  18  J8),  published  by  the  So- 
ciety for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  It  con- 
tains an  Index  compiled  by  Mr.  Grove,  represent- 
ing all  the  instances  of  the  occurrence  "  of  any  geo- 
graphical name  in  the  English  version  of  the  0. 
and  N.  Testaments  and  the  Apocryplia,  with  its 
original  in  Hebrew  or  (jreek,  and  the  modern  name 
of  its  site,  whether  known  or  only  conjectured.  In 
all  cases,  what  may  be  regarded  as  certain  is  dis- 
tinguished from  what  is  uncertain."  It  contains 
also  important  dissertations  and  notes  on  questions 
relating  to  the  identification  of  places  and  points 
of  archaeology,  history,  and  exegesis. 

Dr.  Theodor  Menke,  Bibel-Atiis  in  8  Bldttem 
(Gotha,  1868).  Similar  to  the  preceding,  but  le.s3 
complete.  In  addition  to  other  points,  it  illustrates 
especially  the  topography  of  Jerusalem  in  the  light 
of  recent  discoveries.  Prominence  is  given  to  the 
ethnography  of  the  ante-Hebrew  nations  or  races. 
It  is  a  great  convenience  that  the  author  distin- 
guishes rivers  and  Wadies  from  each  other  by  diflFer- 
ent  signs  on  the  map. 

Tiie  large  wall  Map  of  Palestine  and  other 
p'lrts  of  Syria,  by  H.  S.  Osborn,  LL.  D.  and  Ly- 
man Colenian,  D.  D.,  Philad.  [1868?],  6  ft.  by  9, 
is  well  adapted  to  its  pui-pose.  There  n  a  good 
relief  map  of  Palestine  by  H.  W.  Altmiiller,  Dat 
Heiliye  Land  u.  der  Lib  mon  in  phsticher  Dar- 
ftelluny  nach  den  neuesteii  Forschwiyen.,  Cassel, 
1860.  A  Relief  plan  van  ,/ermdem  was  tlso 
published  by  Altmiiller  in  1859;  "improved  and 
coiTected  by  Conrad  Schick,"  Ca.ssel,  18(55.     H. 

Of  works  on  Jerusalem  the  following  may  b« 
named :  — 

Williams.—  The  Holy  City:  2d  ed.,2  vols,  ovo 
1849.     Contains  ft  detailed  history  <»f  Jerusaleu 
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fci  iiccount  of  the  modern  town,  and  an  essay  on 
the  architectural  history  of  the  Church  of  the  Sep- 
ulchre by  Professor  Willis.  Mr.  Williams  in  most 
if  not  all  cases  supports  tradition. 

Barclay.—  Tht  City  of  (he  Great  Kincj:  Philad. 
1858.  An  accouiit  of  Jerusalem  as  it  was,  is,  and 
will  be.  Dr.  B.  liad  some  peculiar  opportunities  of 
Investigating  the  subterranean  passages  of  the  city 
»nd  the  Haram  area,  and  his  book  contains  many 
raluable  notices.  His  large  map  of  Jerusalem  and 
Environs,  though  badly  engraved,  is  accurate  and 
nseful,  giving  the  form  of  the  ground  very  well. 

Kergusson.  —  The  Ancient  Topography  of  Je- 
rusalem, etc.,  1847,  with  7  plates.  Treats  of  the 
Temple  and  the  walls  of  ancient  Jerusalen),  and 
the  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  is  full  of  the 
most  original  and  ingenious  views,  expressed  in  the 
l)oldest  language.  From  architectural  arguments 
the  author  maintains  the  so-caUed  Mosque  of  Omar 
to  be  the  real  Holy  Sepulchre.  He  also  shows  that 
the  Temple,  instead  of  occupying  the  whole  of  the 
Haram  area,  was  confined  to  its  southwestern 
corner.  His  arguments  have  never  been  answered 
or  even  fairly  discussed.  The  remarks  of  some  of 
his  critics  are,  however,  dealt  with  by  Mr.  F.  in  a 
pamphlet,  Notes  on  the  Site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
1861.  See  also  vol.  ii.  of  this  Dictionary,  pp.  1-311- 
1330. 

*  See  especially  Dr.  Wolcott's  elaborate  exami- 
nation of  Mr.  Fergusson's  theory,  under  the  head 
"  Topogra|)hy  of  the  City,"  vol.  ii.,  pp.  1330- 
1337,  An.er.  ed.  H. 

Thrupp.  —  Ancient  Jerusalem,  a  new  Investiga- 
tion, etc.,  1855. 

*  We  should  recall  the  reader's  attention  here 
to  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Jerusalem  (Ix)nd. 
1865),  and  Lieut.  Wan-en's  liepoi^ts,  etc.,  in  the 
gervice  of  the  Exploration  Fund,  detailing  his 
labors  and  discoveries  in  and  around  the  Holy 
City.  H. 

A  good  resume  of  the  controversy  on  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  is  given  in  the  Museum  of  Classical 
Antit/uities,  No.  viii.,  and  Suppl. 

*  The  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  (he  Royal  Temple  at 
Jerusalnn,  two  lectures  before  the  Royal  Institu- 

lion,  18G2  and  1865,  by  James  Fergusson.  He 
maintains  here,  of  course,  his  peculiar  views  on 
the  points  in  question.  H. 

M.ips.  —  Besides  Dr.  Barclay's,  already  men- 
tioned, Mr.  Van  de  \'elde  has  published  a  very 
clear  and  correct  map  (1858).  So  also  has  Signor 
I'ierotti  (1861).  The  latter  contains  a  great  deal 
■ji'  iiiiormation,  and  shows  plans  of  the  churches, 
St;.,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city.  G. 
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[distinguish  ed,    eminent 
4>aAAoy  :]   Phallu).     The 


FAL'LU    (S^Vq 
♦oAAous;     [in   Num., 

second  son  of  Reuben,  father  of  Fliab  and  founder 
A  the  family  of  the  Falluitks  (Ex.  vi.  14;  Num. 
xxvi.  5,  8;  1  Chr.  v.  3).  In  the  A.  V.  of  Gen. 
Jvi.  9,  he  is  called  Phallu,  and  Josephus  appears 
W  identify  him  with  Peleth  in  Num  xvi.  1,  whom 
he  oal^s  <i»a\Ao{)s.     [See  0>\] 

PAL'LUITES,  THE  (^S^Vgh  [patr.  see 
ibove]  :  i  *aAAoi;i ;  [Vat.]  Alex,  t  <f>a\- 
Kovei:  Phalluilce).  The  desceniants  of  Pallu  the 
ion  of  Reuben  (Num.  xxv'.  5). 

•  PALM.    [Hand;  ?alm-tree.] 

•  PALMCllTST  (in  the  margm  of  Jon.  iv.  6 

i.  v.).   [GOUKD.J  ' 


PALMER-WORM  (aj2,  ^dzdm;    ^d^^^y,: 

eruca)  occurs  Joel  i.  4,  ii.  25;  Am.  iv.  9.  liochart 
{[lieroz.  iii.  253)  has  endeavored  to  show  that 
(jazdm  denotes  some  species  of  locust;  it  has  al- 
ready been  shown  that  the  ten  Hebrew  names  to 
which  Bochart  assigns  the  meaning  of  different 
kinds  of  locusts  cannot  possibly  apply  to  so  many, 
as  not  more  than  two  or  tliree  destructive  specioe 
of  locust  are  known  in  the  Bible  f^ids.  [Locust; 
Cateui'illau.]  The  derivation  of  the  Hebrew 
word  from  a  root  wliich  means  "  to  cut  off,"  is  ai 
applicable  to  several  kinds  of  insects,  whether  in 
their  perfect  or  larva  condition,  as  it  is  to  a  locust; 
accordingly  we  prefer  to  follow  the  LXX.  and 
Vulg.,  which  are  consistent  with  each  other  in  the 
rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word  in  the  three  pas- 
sages where  it  is  found.  I'he  KOLixTr-q  of  Aristotle 
{Anim.  Hist.  ii.  17,  4,  5,  G)  evidently  denotes  a  cat- 
erpillar, so  called  from  its  "bending  itself"  up 
(KafXTco)  to  move,  as  the  caterpillars  called  geo- 
metric, or  else  from  the  habit  some  caterpillars 
have  of  "coiling"  themselves  up  when  handled 
'Hie  Erucn  of  the  Vulg.  is  the  KciuTrr}  of  the 
Greeks,  as  is  evident  from  the  express  assertion  of 
Columella  {De  Re  Rust.  xi.  3,  68,  Script.  R.  R.  ed. 
Schneider).  The  Chaldee  and  Syriac  understand 
some  locust  larva  by  the  Hebrew  word.  Oedmann 
(  Vei-m.  Samm.  fasc.  ii.  c.  vi.  p.  116)  is  of  the 
s;uiie  opinion.  Tychsen  ( Comment,  de  lociistis,  etc., 
p.  88)  identifies  the  gdzdm  with  the  Gryllus  crii- 
titu.f,  Lin.,  a  South  African  species.  Michaelia 
{Siipp.  p.  220)  follows  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  We 
cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Denham  (Kitto's  Cycl.  art. 
"Locust")  that  the  depredations  ascribed  to  the 
(jdzuin  in  Amos  better  agree  with  the  character- 
istics of  the  locust  than  of  a  caterpillar,  of  which 
various  kinds  are  occasionally  the  cause  of  much 
damage  to  fruit-trees,  the  fig  and  the  olive,  etc. 
[Joel.]  w.  H. 

PALM-TREE  ("Ittn  :  cpo(yi^).  Under  thia 
generic  term  n)any  si)ecies  are  botanically  included; 
but  we  have  here  only  to  do  with  the  Date-palm, 
the  Phoinix  dactylifera  of  Linnaeus.  It  grew 
very  abundantly  (more  abundantly  than  now)  in 
many  parts  of  the  Levant.  On  this  subject  gen- 
erally it  is  enough  to  refer  to  Ritter's  monograph 
("  Ueber  die  geographische  Verbreitung  der  Dattel- 


his    Krdkunde,   and   also   published 


palme")    m 
separately. 

Wliile  this  tree  was  abundant  generally  in  the 
Levant,  it  was  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  pecid- 
iarly  characteristic  of  Palestine  and  the  neighboring 
regions,  {^.vpia,  ottou  (poivines  ol  KapTTo<p6poi, 
Xen.  Cyrop.  vi.  2,  §  22.  Judaea  inclyta  est  ixilmis, 
Plin.  //.  N.  xiii.  4.  Palinetis  [Judseis]  prcccrita« 
et  decor,  Tac.  Hist.  v.  6.  Compare  Stral>o  xvii. 
pp.  800,  818;  Theophrast.  Ilist.  Plant,  ii.  8;  Pans." 
ix.  19,  §  5).  The  following  places  may  be  enu- 
merated from  the  Bible  as  having  some  connection 
with  the  palm-tree,  either  in  the  derivation  of  the 
name,  or  in  the  mention  of  the  tree  as  growing  on 
the  spot. 

(1.)  At  Elim,  one  of  the  stations  of  the  Israel- 
ites between  Egypt  and  Sinai,  it  is  expressly  stated 
that  there  were  "twelve  wells  (fountains)  of  water, 
and  threescore  and  ten  palm-trees"  (Ex.  xv.  27, 
Num.  xxxiii.  9).  The  word  "fountains"  of  the 
latter  passage  is  more  correct  than  the  "  wella  "  of 
the  former:  it  is  more  in  harmony,  too,  with  the 
hibits  of  the  tree;  for,  as  Theophnatus  says  (/.  c), 
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the  palm  ^wi^^rjrei  fiaKKou  rh  vafiaTiaiov  SSwp. 
Tliere  are  still  palm-trees  and  fountains  in  Wmly 
(jhuvAwltl,  wliicli  iR  (;euerally  identified  witii  IClim 
(Kol..  HM.  Itts.  1.  8!)). 

(2.)  Next,  it  sl.ould  he  observed  that  Ei.ath 
(I\ut.  ii.  8;  1  K.  ix.  26;  2  K.  xiv.  22,  xvi.  6;  2 
Clir.  viii.  17,  xxvi,  2)  is  another  plural  form  of  the 
game  word,  and  may  likewise  mean  "  tlie  palm- 
trees."  See  IVof.  Stanley's  remarks  {S.  if-  P. 
pp.  20,  84,  51!)),  and  compare  Keland  {Pahist.  p. 
930).  'I'liis  place  was  in  luloni  (probably  Aktha)-, 
and  we  are  reminded  here  of  the  '•  Idiimoeae 
palniflB "  of  Virgil  {Ueorg.  iii.  12)  and  Martial 
(X.  50). 

(:{.)  No  place  in  Scripture  is  so  closely  asso- 
ciated with  tlie  subject  betbre  us  as  .Ikuicho.  Its 
rich  palm-groves  are  connected  with  two  very  dif- 
ferent i»eriods  —  with  that  of  Moses  and  Joshua 
on  the  one  hand,  and  t!)at  of  the  Kvangelists  on 
tlie  other.  As  to  the  former,  the  mention  of  "  Jer- 
icho, the  city  of  palm-trees"  (l)eut.  xxxiv.  3), 
gives  a  {>eculiar  vividness  to  the  Lawgiver's  last 
view  from  Pisgah :  and  even  after  the  narrative  of 
the  conquest,  we  have  the  children  of  the  Kenite, 
Moses'  father-in-law,  again  associated  with  "the 
city  of  palm-trees"  (Judg.  i.  16).  So  Jericho  is 
descrilied  in  the  account  of  the  Moabite  invasion 
after  the  death  of  Othniel  (.ludg.  iii.  13);  and, 
long  after,  we  find  the  same  phrase  applied  to  it  in 
<,he  reign  of  Ahaz  (2  Clir.  xxviii.  15).  What  the 
ex+ent  of  these  palm-croves  may  have  lieen  in  the 
desolate  jieriod  of  Jericho  we  catuiot  tell ;  but  they 
were  renowned  in  the  time  of  the  Gospels  and 
Josephus.  The  Jewish  historian  mentions  the 
luxuriance  of  these  trees  agaiti  and  again ;  not  only 
in  allusion  to  the  time  of  Moses  {Ant.  iv.  6,  §  1), 
btJt  in  the  account  of  the  Roman  campaign  under 
Pomijey  {Ant.  xiv.  4,  §  1 ;  5.  J.  i.  6,  §  6),  the 
proceedings  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  {Ant.  xv.  4, 
§  2),  and  the  war  of  Vespasian  {R.  ./.  iv.  8,  §§  2, 
3).  Merod  the  Great  did  much  for  Jericho,  and 
took  great  interest  in  its  palm-groves.  Hence 
Horace's  "  Herodis  palmeta  pinguia "  {Kp.  ii.  2, 
184).  which  seems  almost  to  have  been  a  proverbial 
expression.  Nor  is  this  the  only  heathen  testi- 
mony to  the  same  fact.  Strabo  describes  this 
immediate  neighl)orhooil  as  Tr\^ovd(^ou  tw  (poii/LKi, 
eirl  fjLTiKos  (TTaUuu  cKarSi/  (xvi.  763),  and  I'liny 
gays,  ''  lliericuntem  palnietis  consitam  "  (//.  N.  v. 
14),  and  adds  elsewhere  that,  while  palm-trees 
grow  well  in  other  parts  in  Juda?a,  "  Hiericunte 
maxime"  (xiii.  4).  See  also  Galen.  De  Aliment, 
fnculi.  ii.,  and  .lustin.  xxxvi.  3.  Shaw  {Trav.  p. 
371.  folio)  speaks  of  several  of  these  trees  still 
fftmaining  at  Jericho  in  his  time. 

(1.)  Tlie  t>ame  of  FrAZEZOx-TAMAK,  "  the  fell- 
ing of  the  palm-tree,"  is  clear  in  it?  derivation. 
This  pl;ice  is  mentioned  in  the  history  both  of 
Abraham  (Gen,  xiv.  7)  and  of  Jehosbaphat  (2  Chr. 
tx.  2).  In  the  second  of  these  passages  it  is  ex 
pressly  identified  with  En-gedi,  which  was  on  the 
tiestern  edge  of  the  Dead  Sea;  and  here  we  can 
idduce,  as  a  valuable  illustration  of  what  is  before 
us,  the  language  of  the  .Ajwcrypha,  "  I  was  exalted 
like  a  palm-tree  in  Kn-gaddi  "  (Kcclns.  xxiv.  14). 
Here  again,  too,  we  can  quote  alike  Josephus 
{yivvarai  iv  avry  (()oiui^  6  Ka.\\i<rTOS,  Ant.  ix. 
I.  §  2)  and  I'liny  (Kngadda  oppidum  secundum  ab 
Hie'fosolvmis,  fcrtilitate  palmetorumque  nemoribus, 
H.  IV.  V.  17). 

(5.)  Another  place  having  the  same  element  in 
itt  uaxue.  and  doubtless  the  same  characteristic  iu 
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its  scenery,  was  IUai.-Tamau  (Judg.  xx.  33),  tht 
B-nQOafxdp  of  Eusebi  8.  Its  jiosition  was  neai 
(iibeah  of  Itenjamin:  and  it  could  not  be  far  from 
Deltorah's  famous  palm-tree  (Judg.  iv.  5);  if  in- 
deed it  was  not  identical  with  it,  as  is  suggested 
by  Stanley  (S.  <f-  P.  p.  140). 

(6.)  VV^e  must  next  niention  the  Tama K,  "the 
palm,"  which  is  set  before  us  in  the  vision  of 
Ezekiel  (xlvii.  19,  xlviii.  28)  as  a  point  from  which 
the  southern  border  of  the  land  is  to  be  measured 
eastwards  and  westwards,  Robinson  iden'.ifies  it 
with  the  &ajj.apa)  of  Ptolemy  (v.  16).  and  thinks  its 
site  may  be  at  el-MU/i,  between  Hebron  and  'Va-ii 
Musa  {Bibl.  Res.  ii.  198,  202).  It  seems  fr-.m  J» 
rome  to  have  been  in  his  day  a  Roman  fortn^s 

(7.)  There  is  little  doubt  "liat  S«.)lomon's  T'Jir.- 
MOR,  afterwards  the  famous  Palmyra,  on  another 
desert  frontier  far  to  the  N.  E.  of  Tamar,  is  pri- 
marily the  same  word ;  and  that,  as  Gibbon  says 
{Decline  and  Fail,  ii.  38),  "the  name,  by  itii 
signification  in  the  Syriac  as  well  as  in  the  lAtin 
language,  denoted  the  multitude  of  palm-trees 
which  afforded  shade  and  verdure  to  that  temperate 
region."     In  fact,  while  the  undoubted  reading  in 

2  Chr.  viii.  4  is  "l"lt2"TP,  the  best  text  in  1  K. 

ix.  18  is  "'P^-  See  Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  6,  §  1. 
The  springs  which  he  mentions  there  make  the 
palm-trees  almost  a  matter  of  course. 

(8.)  Nor  again  are  the  places  of  the  N.  T.  with- 
out their  associati<»ns  with  this  characteristic  tree 
of  Palestine.  Bkthany  means  "  the  house  of 
dates;"  and  thus  we  are  reminded  that  the  palm 
grew  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Mount  of  Olives. 
This  helps  our  realization  of  our  Saviour's  entry 
into  Jerusalem,  when  the  people  "  took  branches 
of  palm-trees  and  went  forth  to  meet  Him  ''  (John 
xii.  13).  This  again  carries  our  thoughts  back- 
wards to  the  time  when  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
was  first  kept  after  the  Captivity,  when  the  procla- 
mation was  given  that  they  should  "  go  forth  unto 
the  nunint  and  fetch  palm-branches "  (Neh.  viii. 
15)  —  the  only  branches,  it  may  be  observed  (those 
of  the  willow  excepted),  which  are  specified  by 
name  in  the  original  institution  of  the  festival 
(I^v.  xxiii.  40).  From  this  Gospel  incident  comes 
Palm  Sunday  (Donvinica  in  Ramis  Palmarum), 
which  is  observed  with  much  ceremony  in  some 
countries  where  true  palms  can  be  had.  Even  in 
northern  latitudes  (in  Yorkshire,  for  instance)  the 
country  people  use  a  substitute  which  comes  into 
flower  just  before  Faster:  — 

"  And  willow  branches  hallow, 

That  they  pahnes  do  use  to  call." 

(9.)  The  word  Phoenicia  (<|>otj/iKT7),  which  occurs 
twice  in  the  N.  T.  (Acts  xi.  19,  xv.  3),  is  iu  all 
proliability  derived  from  tlie  Greek  word  {<poivi() 
for  a  palm.  Sidonius  mentions  palms  as  a  product 
of  Phoenicia  {Paneg  Afaju7-ian.  p.  44).  See  also 
Plin.  //.  A.  xiii.  4;  Athen.  i.  21.  Thus  we  may 
imagine  the  same  natural  olijccts  in  connection 
with  St.  Paul's  journeys  along  the  coast  to  the 
north  of  Palestine,  as  with  the  wanderings  of  the 
Israelites  through  the  d&sert  on  tlie  south. 

(10.)  Lastly,  Phoenix  in  tlie  i.><land  of  Crete,  the 
harbor  which  St.  Paul  was  prevented  by  the  storm 
from  reaching  (Acts  xxvii.  12),  has  doubtless  th< 
same  derivation.  lioth  Theophrastus  and  Pliny  say 
that  palm-trees  are  indigenous  in  this  island.  Se» 
Hoeck's  Kreta,  i.  38,  388.     [Phenice.] 

From  the  passages  where  there  is  a  liUsral  refer 
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mce  to  the  palm-tree,  we  may  pass  to  the  emblem- 
atical uses  of  it  in  Scripture.  Under  tliis  head 
may  bt  classed  the  following :  — 

(1.)  The  iitriking  appearance  of  the  tree,  its 
uprightness  und  beauty,  would  naturally  suggest 
the  giving  of  its  name  occasionally  to  women. 
As  we  find  in  the  Odyssey  (vi.  163)  Nausicaa,  the 
daughter  of  Alcinous,  compared  to  a  palm,  so  in 
Cant,  vii  7  we  have  the  same  comparison :  "  Thy 
stature  is  like  to  a  palm-tree."  In  the  O.  T.  three 
women  named  Tamar  are  mentioned  :  Judah's 
daughter-in-law  (Gen.  xxxviii.  6),  Absalom's  sister 
(2  Sam.  xiii.  1),  and  Absalom's  daughter  (2  Sam. 
liv.  27).  Tb'>  beauty  of  the  two  last  is  expressly 
mentioned. 

{1.)  W<  have  notices  of  the  employment  of  this 
3orm  in  decorative  art,  both  in  the  real  Temple  of 
Solonjin  and  in  the  visionary  temple  of  Ezekiel. 
In  the  former  case  we  are  told  (2  Chr.  iii.  5)  of 
this  decoration  'n  general  terms,  and  elsewhere 
more  spe<;ifically  that  it  was  applied  to  the  walls 
(1  K.  vi.  2y),  to  the  doors  (vi.  32,  35),  and  to  the 
"bases"  (vii.  36)      So  in  the  prophet's  vision  we 
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find  palm-trees  on  the  posts  of  the  gates  (Ez.  xl. 
16,  22,  26,  31,  34,  37),  and  also  on  the  walls  and 
{he  doors  (xli.  18-20,  25,  26).  This  work  seems 
til  have  heen  in  relief.  We  do  not  siay  to  inquire 
if'l. ether  it  had  any  symbolical  meanings.  It  was 
\  natural  and  doubtless  customary  kind  of  orna- 
iientution  in  eastern  architecture.  Thus  we  are 
♦4»ld  by  Herodotus  (ii.  169)  of  the  hall  of  a  temple 
a'  Sais  in  ICgypt,  which  was  Tyfr/crjjueVT?  (ttvXoicti 
poiPiKas  TO.  SeVSpea  jx^fxiiirj^^voKn'  and  we  are 
familiar  now  with  the  same  sort  of  decoration  in 
Assyrian  Imildings  (Layard's  Nineveh  and  its  Re- 
mains, ii.  137,  396,  401).  The  image  of  such 
rigid  and  motionless  fonns  may  possibly  have  been 
before  the  mind  of  .leremiah  when  he  said  jf 
the  idols  of  the  heathen  (x.  4,  5),  "  They  fasten 
t  with  nails  and  with  lianmiers,  that  it  move  not: 
»hey  are  upright  as  the  palm-tree,  but  speak  not." 
(3.>   With  a  tree  so  abundant  in  Jud*a,  and  so 


marked  in  its  growth  and  appearance,  as  the  palm, 
it  seems  rather  remarkable  that  it  does  \.A  appear 
more  frequently  in  the  imagery  of  the  O.  T. 
There  is,  however,  in  the  Psalms  (xcii.  12)  the 
familiar  comparfeon,  "  The  righteous  ahaU  flourish 
like  the  palm  tree,"  which  suggests  a  Morld  of 
illustration,  whether  respect  be  had  to  the  orderly 
and  regular  aspect  of  the  tree,  its  fruitfulness,  the 
perpetual  greenness  of  its  foliage,  or  the  height  at 
whicii  the  foliage  grows,  as  far  as  possible  frcra 
earth  and  as  near  as  possible  to  heave'x.  Terhapa 
no  point  is  more  worthy  of  mention,  it  we  wish 
to  pursue  the  comparison,  than  the  elasticity  of 
the  fibre  of  the  palm,  and  its  determined  growth 
upwards,  even  when  loaded  with  weights  (''  nititusr 
in  pond  us  palma").  Such  particulars  oi  resem- 
blance to  the  righteous  man  were  variously  dwelt 
on  by  the  early  Christian  writers.  Some  instances 
are  given  by  Celsias  in  his  Ilierobotanicon  (Upsal 
1747),  ii.  522-547.  One,  which  he  does  not  give, 
is  worthy  of  quotation :  "  Well  is  the  life  of  the 
righteous  likened  to  a  palm,  in  that  the  palm 
below  is  rough  to  the  touch,  and  in  a  manner 
enveloped  in  dry  bark,  but  above  it  is  adorned  with 
fruit,  fair  even  to  the  eye;  below,  it  is  compressed 
by  the  enfoldings  of  its  bark;  above,  it  is  spread 
out  in  amplitude  of  beautiful  greenness.  For  so 
is  the  life  of  the  elect,  despised  below,  beautiful 
above.  Down  below  it  is,  as  it  were,  enfolded  in 
many  barks,  in  that  it  is  straitened  by  innumerable 
afflictions;  but  on  high  it  is  expanded  into  a 
foliage,  as  it  were,  of  beautiful  greenness  by  the 
amplitude  of  the  rewarding  "  (St.  Gregory,  Mor- 
on Job  xix.  49). 

(4.)  The  passage  in  Rev.  vii.  9,  where  the  glori 
fied  of  all  nations  are  described  as  "  clothed  with 
white  robes  and  palms  in  their  hands,"  might  seem 
to  us  a  purely  classical  image,  drawn  (like  many 
of  St.  Paul's  images)  from  the  Greek  games,  the 
victors  in  which  carried  palms  in  their  hands. 
But  we  seem  to  trace  here  a  .lewish  element  also, 
when  we  consider  three  passages  in  the  Apocrypha. 
In  1  Mace.  xiii.  51,  Simon  Maccabseus,  after  the 
surrender  of  the  tower  at  Jerusalem,  is  described 
as  entering  it  with  nmsic  and  thanksgiving  ''  and 
branches  of  palm-trees."  In  2  Mace.  x.  7,  it  is  »aid 
that  when  Judas  Maccabseus  had  recovered  the 
Temple  and  the  city  "  they  bare  branches  and 
palms,  and  sang  psalms  also  unto  Him  that  had 
given  them  good  success."  In  2  Mace.  xiv.  4, 
Demetrius  is  presented  "with  a  crown  of  gold  and 
a  palu)."  Here  we  see  the  palm-branches  used 
by  Jews  in  token  of  victory  and  peace.  (Such 
indeed  is  the  case  in  the  Gospel  narrative,  Jclin 
xii.  13.) 

There  is  a  fourth  passage  in  the  Apocrypha,  aa 
commonly  published  in  English,  which  apjiira- 
imates  closely  to  the  imagery  of  the  Apocalypse. 
"  1  asked  the  angel,  AVhat  are  these?  He  an- 
swered and  said  unto  me,  These  be  they  -Thich 
have  put  oft'  the  mortal  clothing,  and  now  they  are 
crowned  and  receive  palms.  Then  said  I  aiito  the 
angel.  What  young  person  is  it  that  crowneth 
them  and  giveth  them  palms  in  their  hands?  So 
he  answered  and  said  unto  me,  It  is  the  Son  of 
God,  whom  they  have  confessed  in  the  Morld"  (2 
Esdr.  ii.  44-47).  This  is  clearly  the  a))proxima- 
tion  not  of  anticipation,  but  of  an  imitator.  What- 
ever may  be  determined  concernmg  the  date  of  th» 
rest  of  the  book,  this  portion  of  it  is  clearl}'  sub- 
sequent  to  the  Christian  era.  [Es^dkas.  thm 
Second  Book  or.] 
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As  t(»  the  industrial  and  domestic  uses  of  the 
pahu,  it  is  will  known  that  they  are  very  numer- 
ous :  but  there  is  no  clear  allusion  to  them  in  the 
Bible.  That  tlie  ancient  Orientals,  however,  made 
use  of  wine  and  honey  obtained  from  tlie  palm-tree 
Is  evident  from  Herodotus  (i.  193,  ii.  86),  Strabo 
(xvi.  ch.  U,  ed.  Kram.).  and  I'liny  (//.  N.  xiii.  4). 
It  is  indeed  possible  that  the  honey  mentioned  in 
some  places  may  be  palm-sugar.  (In  2  Chr.  xxxi. 
5  the  margin  has  ''dates.")  There  may  also  in 
Cant.  vii.  3,  "  I  will  go  up  to  the  palm-tree,  I  will 
take  hold  of  the  boughs  thereof,"  be  a  reference  to 
climbing  for  the  fruit.     The  LXX.  have  ij/ajSirj- 

ffOfiai  iV  T^  (poiuiKl,   Kpa.T7](rO}    TWV   V\f/fQ}U  aVTOV. 

So  in  ii.  3  and  elsewhere  (e.  (/.  Vs.  i.  3)  the  fruit 
of  the  palm  may  be  intended:  but  this  cannot  be 
proved/*     [Sugar;  Wine.] 


Group  of  Dates. 

It  is  curious  that  this  tree,  once  so  abundant  in 
Judaea,  is  now  comparatively  rare,  except  in  the 
Philistine  plain,  and  in  the  old  Phoenicia  about 
Beyrout.     A  few  years  ago    tliere   was  just  OTie 


Im-tree  at  Jer.cho:  but  that  is  now 


Old 


trunks  are  washed  up  in  the  Dead  Sea.  It  would 
almost  seem  as  though  we  miglit  take  the  history 
of  this  tree  in  Palestine  as  eniblematical  of  that 
of  the  people  whose  home  was  once  in  that  land. 
The  well-known  coin  of  Vespasian  representing  the 
palm-tree  with  the  legend  ''Judaia  capta,"  is  fig- 
ured in  vol.  ii.  p.  1308.  J.  S.  H. 

a  The  palm-tree  being  dioecious  —  that  is  to  say, 
the^stamens  and  pistils  (male  and  female  parts)  being 
OD  Uifferent  trees  —  it  is  evident  that  no  edible  fruit 
can  be  produced  unless  fertilization  is  effected  either 
ky  insects  or  by  some  artificial  mean^.  That  the  mode 
of  impregnating  the  female  plant  with  the  pollen  of 
the  male  (oXwOd^eiv  tou  i^oiviKa)  was  known  to  the 
uncients,  is  evident  from  Theophrastus  (H.  P.  ii.  9), 
Und  Herodotus,  who  states  that  the  Babylonians 
tdopfi-d  a  similar  plan.  The  modern  Arabs  of  Bar- 
jary,  Persia,  etc.,  take  care  to  hang  clusters  of  male 
ttowers  on  female  trees.  The  ancient  Egyptians  prob- 
fcbly  did  the  b»me.     A  <ake  of  preserved  dates  was 


PAMPHYLIA 
PALSY.     [Mkdicine,  p.  1866  b.] 
PAL'TI    C*l?bQ     [deliverance    of   Jehinrah 
Ges.J:  *oAt/  [Vat.  --rei] :  Phalli).     The  son  ol 
Haphu;  a    I^enjamite  who  was  one  of  the  twelv< 
spies  (Num.  xiii.  9). 

PAL'TIEL  (bs'^tpbQ  ^leliverance  of  God] 
*a\Ti-f]\  [Vat.  -Tei-]:'  Phaliiel).  The  son  of 
Azzan  and  prince  of  the  tril)e  of  Issachar  (Num. 
xxxiv.  26).  He  was  one  of  the  twelve  appointed 
to  divide  the  land  of  Canaan  among  the  triboo  west 
of  Jordan. 

PAL'TITE,  THE  O^^^H  [patr.  troir 
J'.i/li]:  6  KeAco0i  [Vat.  -Oet]-,  Alex,  o  (pekAaptt 
de  Plialti).  Helez  "the  Paltite  "  is  named  iri  I 
Sam.  xxiii.  20  aniong  David's  mighty  men  In 
1  Clir.  xi.  27,  he  is  called  "the  I'elonite,"  and 
sucli  seems  to  have  been  the  reading  followed  by  the 
Alex.  MS.  in  2  Sam.  The  I'esliito-Syriac,  how- 
ever, supports  the  Hebrew,  "  Cholots  of  Pelat." 
But  in  1  Chr.  xxvii.  10,  "  Helez  the  Pelonite  "  of 
the  tribe  of  P^phraim  is  again  mentioned  as  cap 
tain  of  24,000  men  of  1  )a\  id's  army  for  the  seventh 
month,  and  the  balance  of  evidence  therefore  in- 
clines to  "  Pelonite  "  as  tlie  true  reading.  The 
variation  arose  from  a  confusion  between  the  letters 

y\  and  ID.  In  the  Syriac  of  1  Chr.  both  read- 
ings are  combined,  and  Helez  is  described  as  **  of 
Palton." 

PAMPHYL'IA  {Uaix(pv\la\  one  of  the  coast- 
regions  in  the  south  of  Asia  Minor,  having  CiLiciA 
on  the  east,  and  1.vc-ia  on  the  west.  It  seems  in 
early  times  to  iiave  I)een  less  considerable  than 
either  of  these  contiguous  districts;  for  in  the 
Persian  war,  while  Cilicia  contributed  a  hundred 
ships  and  f^ycia  fifty,  Pamphylia  sent  only  thirty 
(Herod,  vii.  91,  92).  The  name  probably  then 
embraced  little  mere  than  the  crescent  of  com- 
paratively level  ground  between  Taurus  and  the 
soa.  To  the  north,  along  the  heights  of  7auru8 
itself,  was  the  region  of  Pisidia.  The  Konian 
organization  of  the  country,  however,  gave  a  wider 
range  to  tlie  term  Pamphylia.  In  St.  Paul's  time 
it  was  not  only  a  regular  province,  but  the  P3mperor 
Claudius  had  luiited  Lycia  with  it  (Dio  Cass.  Ix. 
17),  and  probably  also  a  good  part  of  Pisidia. 
However,  in  the  N.  T.,  the  three  terms  are  used 
as  distinct.  It  was  in  Pamphylia  that  St.  Paul 
first  entered  Asia  Minor,  after  preaching  the  Gospel 
in  Cyprus.  He  and  Barnal)as  sailed  up  the  river 
Oestrus  to  Pkhga  (Acts  xiii.  13).  Here  they  were 
abandoned  l)y  their  siibordinate  companion  John- 
I\rark;  a  circumstance  whirh  is  alluded  to  again 
with  much  feeling,  and  witli  a  pointed  mention  of 
the  place  where  the  separation  occurred  (Acts  xt. 
38).'-"  It  might  lie  tiie  pain  of  this  separation 
which  induced  Paid  and  Barnabas  to  leave  Perga 


found  by  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  at  Thebes  (ii.  181,  ed.  13&i). 
It  is  certainly  curious  there  is  no  distinct  mention  of 
dates  in  the  Bible,  though  we  cannot  doubt  that  tbf 
ancient  Hebrews  used  the  fruit,  and  were  probably 
acquainted  with  the  art  of  fertilizing  the  flowers  of 
the  female  plant. 

fi  *  Mr.  Tristram  now  informs  us  that  this  is  no! 
strictly  the  case.  ''  We  discovered  one  wild  palm  o' 
considerable  size,  with  a  clump  of  young  oop"  lound 
it,  on  the  edge  of  the  stream,  a  little  below  the  modern 
village"  (Nat.  Hist,  of  I  lie  Bible.,  p.  382).  U. 

c  *  The  Greek  (aTroo-Tai/Ta  air'  avrtov),  as  De  VVett« 
remarks  on  Acts  xt.  88,  implies  that  Mark  was  culp« 


PAN 

jrithoiit  delay.  They  did  however  preach  the  Gos- 
pel there  on  their  return  from  the  interior  (Acts 
jciv.  24,  25).  We  may  conchide.  from  Acts  ii.  IC, 
that  there  were  many  Jews  in  the  province ;  and 
possibly  Perga  had  a  synagogue.  Tlie  two  mis- 
sionaries finally  left  Pamphylia  by  its  chief  sea- 
port, Attama.  We  do  not  know  that  St.  Paul 
was  ever  in  this  district  again:  but  many  years 
afterwards  lie  sailed  near  its  coast,  passing  through 
"the  sea  of  Cilicia  and  Pamphylia"  on  his  way  to 
a  town  of  Lycia  (Acts  xxvii.  5).  We  notice  here 
the  accurate  order  of  these  geographical  terms,  as 
in  the  above-mentioned  land  journey  we  observe 
how  Pisidia  and  Pamphylia  occur  in  their  true 
relations,  both  in  going  and  returning  (ds  Ilfpyrif 
T7JS  Tla/uLfpuKias  •  •  •  airh  rrjs  Tlepyr]s  els 
^AvTiox^iav  rris  UktiSlus,  xiii.  13, 14;  SieAd6uTes 
T^if  Ui(ri8iai/  ^AQou  els  UaficpvXlaUt  xiv.  24). 

J.  S.  H. 
PAN.  Of  the  six  words"  so  rendered  in  A. 
v.,  two,  mnclibnih  and  vi'i$relli,  seem  to  imply  a 
ahallow  pin  or  plate,  sucli  as  is  used  by  Bedouins 
and  Syrians  for  baking  or  dressing  rapidly  their 
cakes  of  meal,  such  as  were  used  in  legal  oblations : 
the  others,  especially  sir,  a  deeper  vessel  or  cauldron 
for  boiling  meat,  placed  during  the  process  on  three 
stones  (Hurckhardt,  Notes  on  Btd.  i.  58;  Niebuhr, 
Descr.  de  VArib.  p.  46;  Lane,  Mod.  lu/ypt.  i. 
181).     [Caldhox]  H.  W.  p. 

P  ANN  AG  (^2^))  an  article  of  commerce  ex- 
ported from  Palestine  to  Tyre  (Ez.  xxvii.  17),  the 
nature  of  which  is  a  pure  matter  of  conjecture,  as 
the  term  occurs  nowliere  else.  In  comparing  the 
passage  in  Kzekiel  with  Gen.  xliii.  11,  where  the 
most  valued  productions  of  Palestine  are  enumer- 
ated, the  omission  of  tragacanth  and  ladanum  (A. 
V.  "spices  and  myrrh")  in  the  former  is  very 
observable,  and  leads  to  the  supposition  that  pan- 
nag  represents  some  of  the  spices  grown  in  that 
country.  The  LXX.,  in  rendering  it  Kaa'ia,  favors 
this  opinion,  though  it  is  evident  that  cassia  cannot 
be  the  particular  spice  intended  (see  ver.  19). 
Hitzig  observes  that  a  similar  term  occurs  in 
Sanskrit  {pminnga)  for  an  aromatic  plant.  The 
Syriac  version,  on  the  other  hand,  understands  by 
it  "  millet "  {p^tnicum  inili  tceum)\  and  this  view 
is  favored  by  the  expression  in  the  book  of  Soliar, 
quoted  by  Gesenius  (s.  v.).  which  speaks  of  "  l)read 
of  pannag:"  though  this  again  is  not  decisive,  for 
the  pannag  may  equally  well  have  been  some  flavor- 
ing substance,  as  seems  to  be  implied  \n  the 
doubtful  equivalent ''  given  in  the  Targum. 

W.  L.  B. 

PAPER.     [WiuTixG.] 

*  PA  PER  -REEDS.     "  The  paper-reeds  by 


ble  In  thus  leaving  his  associates.  Yet  it  is  pleasing 
to  know  that  the  estrangement  was  only  temporary  ; 
for  Mark  became  subsequently  Paul's  fellow-traveller 
;Col.  iv.  10),  and  is  commended  by  him  as  eminently 
ostfui  in  the  ministry  (2  Tim.  iv.  11).  H. 


PARABLE 
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the  brooks''''  (Is.  xix.  7,  A.  V.)  is  probably  a  mi** 
translation  for  "the  meadoics  by  the  river''''  (t.  e. 
the  Nile).  So,  substantially,  Gesenius,  Fiirst,  Dt 
Wette,  Knobel,  Ewald.     [Reed,  3.]  A. 

PA^PHOS  (riac^os),  a  town  at  the  west  end 
of  ('vruus,  connected  by  a  road  with  Salamis 
at  the  east  end.  Paul  and  Barnabas  travelled,  on 
their  first  missionary  expedition,  "  through  the  isle," 
from  the  latter  place  to  the  former  (.\cts  xiii.  6). 

What  took  place  at  Paphos  was  brifily  as  fol- 
lows. The  two  missionaries  found  Seruiuo  Pau- 
Lus,  the  proconsul  of  the  island,  residing  here,  and 
were  enabled  to  produce  a  considerable  effect  on 
his  intelligent  and  candid  mind.  This  influence 
was  resisted  by  P^ly.mas  (or  Bar-Jesus),  one  of 
those  oriental  "sorcerers,"  wl.ose  mischievous  power 
was  so  great  at  this  period,  even  among  the  edu- 
cated classes.  Miraculous  sanction  was  given  to 
the  Apostles,  and  Klymas  was  struck  with  blind- 
ness. The  proconsul's  faith  having  lieen  thus  con- 
firmed, and  doubtless  a  Christian  Church  having 
lieen  founded  in  Paphos,  Barnalas  and  Saul  crossed 
over  to  the  continent  and  landed  in  Pamphylia 
(ver.  13).  It  is  observable  that  it  is  at  this  point 
tnat  the  latter  l^ecomes  the  more  prominent  of  the 
two,  and  that  his  name  henceforward  is  Paul,  and 
not  Saul  (SaDAos,  6  Kai  IlaCAos,  ver.  9).  How 
far  this  was  connected  with  the  proconsul's  ranae, 
must  be  discussed  elsewhere. 

The  great  characteristic  of  Paphos  was  the  wor- 
ship of  Aphrodite  or  Venus,  who  was  here  fVvbled 
to  have  risen  from  the  sea  (Ilom.  Od.  viii.  362). 
Her  temple,  however,  was  at  "  Old  Paphos,"  now 
called  Kuklia.  The  harl)or  and  the  chief  town 
were  at  "  New  Paphos,"  at  some  little  distance. 
The  place  is  still  called  Biffn.  The  road  between 
the  two  was  often  filled  with  gay  and  profligate 
processions  (Strabo,  xiv.  p.  083);  strangers  came 
constantly  to  visit  the  shrine  (Athen.  xv.  18); 
and  the  hold  which  these  local  superstitions  had 
upon  tlie  higher  minds  at  this  very  period  is  well 
exemplified  by  the  pilgrimage  of  Titus  (Tac.  IJigt. 
v.  2,  3)  shortly  before  the  Jewish  war. 

For  notices  of  such  scanty  remains  as  are  found 
at  Paphos  we  must  refer  to  Pococke  {Desc.  of  the 
East,  ii.  32.5-328),  and  especially  Koss  (Reisen 
nach  Kos,  Hdikarnassns,  Rhodos  u.  Cyprus,  pp. 
180-192).  Extracts  also  are  given  in  LiJ'e  and  Epp, 
of  St.  Paid  (2d  ed.  i.  190,  191),  from  the  MS. 
notes  of  Captain  Graves,  R.  N.,  who  recently  sur- 
veyed the  island  of  Cyprus.  For  nil  that  itlated 
to  the  harbor  the  Admiraltv  Chart  slimdd  be  con- 
sulted. '  J.  S.  H. 

PAPYRUS.     [Reed.] 

PARABLE  W^y^,  mashal:  wapafioX'fi  '.  pa 


3.  n'^tpp  ;  Tiqyavov;  "a  baking-pan"  (2  Sam 
dii   9),  Ues.  p.  1343. 

4.  I^p  ;  Ae'/377s;  oUa;  from  l^'D,  "boil,"  joined 
(2  K.  iv.*38)  with  gSdolak,  "great,"  i.  e.  the  rtpsI 
Iwttle  or  cauldron. 


«  1.    "Tl^'S,  or  "T'S  ;   Xe'jSTj?  6  fAcya? ;  tebes  (1  Sam 
i.  14) ;  elsewhere  "  laver  "  and  "  hearth,"  i.  e.  a  brazier  '      5.    "1^19  ;   x^-rp<^  5  o''«- 

e.     n'inb!?,    plur.  •   Ae/SrjTes ;    oUcB  (2  Chr   TXl* 


»r  pan  for  fire  (Zcch.  xii.  6). 


2.  n^n^,  from  n'DH,  "bake"  (Gea.  p.  444) ; 
^avov  ;  sarlago  (Lev.  ii.  5),  where  it  follows 
nt^Tl'^^,  eo-xapa,  craticula,  "  frying-pan,"  and  is 
fore' distinct  from  it. 


13)      In  ProT.  xix.  24    'dish." 
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rni>ola).  The  distinction  hetween  the  Paral)l«  and 
one  cojjnate  form  of  teacliinj?  has  been  discussed 
under  Kamlk.  Somethijijr  remains  to  be  said  (1) 
as  to  tlie  word,  (2)  as  to  the  Paral)les  of  the  (jos- 
jiels,  {i)  aa  to  the  laws  of  their  interpretation. 

I.  'I'iie  word  TrapafioK-f)  does  not  of  itself  imply 
a  narrative.  The  juxtaposition  of  two  things, 
ditlh'ing  in  most  iK)ints,  but  agreeins;  in  some,  is 
BUiHcient  to  bring  the  comparison  thus  produced 
within  the  etymology  of  the  word.  The  napafioK^ 
of  (ireek  rlietoric  need  not  be  more  than  the  sim- 
plest argument  from  analogy.  "  You  would  not 
choose  pilots  or  athletes  by  lot ;  why  then  should 
you  choose  statesmen?"  (Aristot.  R//et.  ii.  20). 
In  Hellenistic  Greek,  however,  it  acquired  a  wider 
EeKuing,  coextensive  with  that  of  the  Hebrew 
mas/idt\  for  which  the  LXX.  writers,  with  hardly 
,\n  exception,  make  it  the  equivalent."  That  word 
{=:  similitude),  as  was  natural  in  tlie  laniruage  of 
a  people  who  had  never  reduced  rhetoric  to  an  art, 
had  a  large  range  of  application,  and  was  applied 
sometimes  to  the  shortest  proverbs  (1  Sam.  x.  12, 
xxiv.  13;  2  Chr.  vii.  20),  sometimes  to  dark  pro- 
phetic utterances  (Num.  xxiii.  7,  18,  xxiv.  3;  Ez. 
XX.  49),  sometimes  to  enigmatic  maxims  (Ps.  Ixxviii. 
2;  Prov.  i.  6),  or  metaphors  expanded  into  a  nar- 
rative (r^.  xii.  22).  In  Ecclesiasticus  the  word 
occurs  with  a  striking  frequency,  and,  as  will  be 
seen  hereafter,  its  use  by  the  son  of  Sirach  throws 
light  on  the  position  occupied  by  parables  in  Our 
Lord's  teaching.  In  the  N.  T.  itself  the  word  is 
used  with  a  like  latitude.  While  attached  most 
frequently  to  the  illustrations  which  have  given  it 
a  special  meaning,  it  is  also  applied  to  a  short  say- 
ing like,  ''Physician,  heal  thyself"  (Luke  iv.  23), 
to  a  mere  comparison  without  a  narrative  (Matt. 
xxiv.  32),  to  the  figurative  character  of  the  Levit- 
ical  ordinances  (Heb.  ix.  9),  or  of  single  facts  in 
patriarchal  history  (Heb.  xi.  19).^  The  later  his- 
tory of  the  word  is  not  without  interest.  Natu- 
ralized in  Latin,  chiefly  through  the  Vulgate  or 
earlier  versions,  it  loses  gradually  the  original  idea 
of  figurative  speech,  and  is  used  for  speech  of  any 
kind.  Mediaeval  Latin  gives  us  the  strange  form 
of  pnvdbiAare,  and  the  descendants  of  the  techni- 
cal Greek  word  in  the  liomance  languages  are  par- 
Itr^  pirole,  parola,  pahibrns  (Diez,  Roman.  \Vor- 
terb.  s.  V.  "Parola''). 

II.  As  a  form  of  teaching,  the  Parable,  as  has 
been  shown,  differs  from  the  Fal)le,  (1)  in  exclud- 
ing brute  or  inanimate  creatures  passing  out  of  the 
laws  of  their  nature,  and  speaking  or  acting  like 
men,  (2)  in  its  higher  ethical  significance.  It  dif- 
fers, it  may  be  added,  from  the  Mythus,  in  being 
the  result  of  a  conscious  deliberate  choice,  not  the 
growth  of  an  unconscious  realism,  personifying  at- 
tributes, appearuig,  no  one  knows  how,  in  popular 
belief.  It  differs  from  the  Allegory,  in  that  the 
tatter,  with  its  direct  personification  of  ideas  or  at- 
tributes, and  the  names  which  designate  them,  in- 
volves really  no  comparison.  The  virtues  and  vices 
of  mankind  appear,  as  in  a  drama,  in  their  own 


«  The  word  irapoi/uiia  is  used  by  the  LXX.  In  Prov. 
\.  1,  XXV.  1,  xxvi.  7:  Ecclus.  vi.  35.  &c.,  and  in  some 
Dther  passages  by  Symmachus.  The  same  word,  it 
will  be  remembered,  is  used  throughout  by  St.  John, 
nstead  of  »-apa/3oA^. 

b  It  shouia  06  mentioned  that  another  meaning  has 
»*eii  given  by  some  interpreters  to  7rapa/3oA^  in  tliis 
>*asR\;<j,  but,  it  is  believed,  on  insufficient  grounds. 

c  Some  interesting  examples  of  these  may  be  Been 
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diameter  and  costume.  The  allegory  is  self-inter 
preting.  The  parable  demands  attention,  insi;;ht 
sonietimes  an  actual  explanation.  It  diHers  lastlj 
from  the  Proverb,  in  that  it  imjst  include  a  simile 
tude  of  some  kind,  while  the  proverb  may  assert 
witiiout  a  similitude,  some  wide  generalization  of 
experience.  So  far  as  provcrl)s  go  beyond  this,  and 
state  what  they  aflSrm  in  a  figurative  form,  they 
may  be  described  as  condensed  parables,  and  par- 
ables as  expanded  pjx)verb8  (comp.  Trench  on  Par- 
ables, ch.  i. ;  and  Grotius  on  Matt.  xiii.). 

'J  o  understand  the  reLition  of  the  parables  of  th« 
Gospels  to  our  Lord's  teaching,  we  must  go  back 
to  the  use  made  of  them  by  jjrevious  or  contempo- 
rary teachers.  We  have  sufficient  evidence  that 
they  were  frequently  employed  by  them.  They 
appear  frequently  in  the  (iemara  and  Midrash 
(comp.  Lightfoot,  flor.  Heb.  in  Matt.  xiii.  3;  Jest, 
Judtritlnnn,  ii.  216),  and  are  ascribed  to  Hillel, 
Shammai,  and  other  great  Kabbis  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding centuries.«^  The  panegyric  passed  upon  the 
great  Rabbi  Meir,  that  after  his  death  men  ceased 
to  speak  parables,  implies  that,  up  to  that  time, 
there  had  been  a  succession  of  teachers  more  or 
less  distinguished  for  them  {Sola,  fol.  49,  in  Jost, 
Judtnt/nim,  ii.  87;  Lightfoot,  I.  c).  Later  Jewish 
writers  have  seen  in  this  employment  of  parables  a 
condescension  to  the  ignorance  of  the  great  mass 
of  mankind,  who  cannot  be  taught  otherwise.  For 
them,  as  for  women  or  children,  parables  are  the 
natural  and  fit  method  of  instruction  (Maimonides, 
Po7-ta  Mosis,  p.  84,  in  Wetstein,  on  Matt,  xiii.), 
and  the  same  view  is  taken  by  Jerome  as  account- 
ing for  the  common  use  of  parables  in  Syria  and 
Palestine  (Hieron.  in  Matt,  xviii.  23).  It  may  be 
questioned,  however,  whether  this  represents  the 
use  made  of  them  by  the  Rabbis  of  our  Lord's 
time.  The  language  of  the  Son  of  Sirach  confines 
them  to  the  scribe  who  devotes  himself  to  study. 
They  are  at  once  his  glory  and  his  reward  (Ecclus. 
xxxix  2,  3).  Of  all  who  eat  bread  by  the  sweat 
of  their  brow,  of  the  great  mass  of  men  in  cities 
and  country,  it  is  written  that  "  they  shall  not  be 
found  where  parables  are  spoken  "  {Ibid,  xxxviii. 
33).  For  these  therefore  it  is  probable  that  the 
scribes  and  teachers  of  the  law  had  simply  rules 
and  precepts,  often  perhaps  burdensome  and  oppres- 
sive (Matt,  xxiii.  3,  4),  formute  of  prayer  (Luke 
xi.  1),  appointed  times  of  fasting  and  hours  of  de- 
votion (jNIark  ii.  18).  They,  with  whom  they 
would  not  even  eat  (comp.  Wetstein  and  Lampe  on 
Jolm  vii.  49),  cared  little  to  give  even  as  much  as 
this  to  the  "people  of  the  earth,"  whom  they 
scorned  as  "knowing  not  the  law,"  a  brute  herd 
for  whom  they  could  have  no  sympathy.  For  their 
own  scholars  they  had,  according  to  their  individ- 
ual character  and  power  of  thought,  the  casuistry 
with  which  the  Mishna  is  for  the  most  part  filled, 
or  the  parables  which  here  and  there  give  tokens 
of  some  deeper  insight.  The  parable  was  made 
the  instrument  for  teaching  the  young  disciple  to 
discern  the  treasures  of  wisdom  of  which  the  "ac- 


in  Trench's  Parables,  ch.  iv.  Others,  presenting  soms 
striking  superficial  resemblances  to  those  of  the  Pear 
of  Great  Price,  the  Laborers,  the  Lost  Piece  of  M  >ney 
the  Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins,  may  be  seen  in  Wet 
stein's  notes  to  those  parables.  The  conclusion  firon 
them  is,  that  there  was  at  least  a  generic  repemblanw 
between  the  outward  form  of  our  Lord's  teaching  axii 
that  of  the  Rabbis  of  Jerusalem. 
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loised  "  multitude  were  ignorant.  The  teaching 
af  our  I^rd  at  tlie  commencement  of  his  minis- 
Iry  was,  in  every  way,  the  opposite  of  this.  The 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of 
the  '•  words  of  Grace  "  which  he  spake,  "  not  as 
the  scribes."  Beatitudes,  laws,  promises  were  ut- 
tered distinctly,  not  indeed  without  similitudes,  but 
with  similitudes  that  explained  themselves.  So  for 
some  months  He  taught  in  the  synagogues  and  on 
the  sea-shore  of  Galilee,  as  He  had  before  taught 
in  Jerusalem,  and  as  yet  without  a  parable.  But 
then  there  comes  a  change.  The  direct  teaching 
was  met  witli  scorn,  unbelief,  hardness,  and  He 
seems  for  a  time  to  abandon  it  for  that  which  took 
the  form  of  parables.  The  question  of  the  disci- 
ples (Matt.  xiii.  10)  implies  that  they  were  aston- 
ished. Their  Master  was  no  longer  proclaiming 
the  Gospel  of  the  kingdom  as  before.  He  was  fall- 
ing back  into  one  at  least  of  the  forms  of  Rab- 
binic teaching  (comp.  Schoettgen"s  /for.  Htb.  ii.. 
Christus  Edbbinorum  Summus).  He  was  speaking 
to  the  multitude  in  the  parables  and  dark  sayings 
which  the  Rabbis  reserved  for  their  chosen  disci- 
ples. Here  for  them  were  two  grounds  of  wonder. 
Here,  for  us,  is  the  key  to  the  explanation  which 
he  gave,  that  He  had  chosen  this  form  of  teaching 
because  the  people  were  spiritually  blind  and  deaf 
(Matt.  xiii.  13),  and  in  order  that  they  might  re- 
main so  (Mark.  iv.  12).  Two  interpretations  have 
been  given  of  these  words.  (1.)  Spiritual  truths, 
it  has  been  said,  are  in  themselves  hard  and  unin- 
viting. Men  needed  to  be  won  to  them  by  that 
which  was  more  attractive.  The  parable  was  an 
instrument  of  education  for  those  who  were  chil- 
dren in  age  or  character.  For  this  reason  it  was 
chosen  by  the  Divine  teacher  as  fables  and  stories, 
"  adminicula  inibecillitatis "  (Seneca,  Epist.  59), 
have  been  chosen  by  human  teachers  (Chrysost. 
Horn,  in  Joliann.  34).  (2.)  Others  again  have 
geen  in  this  use  of  parables  something  of  a  penal 
character.  Men  have  set  themselves  against  the 
truth,  and  therefore  it  is  hid  from  their  eyes,  pre- 
sented to  them  in  forms  in  which  it  is  not  easy  for 
them  to  recognize  it.  To  the  inner  circle  of  the 
chosen  it  is  given  to  know  the  mysteries  of  the 
kingdom  of  God.  To  those  who  are  without,  all 
these  things  are  done  in  parables.  Neither  view 
is  wholly  satisfactory.  Each  contains  a  partial 
truth.  All  experience  shows  (1)  that  parables  do 
attract,  and,  when  once  understood,  are  sure  to  be 
•emembered;  (2)  that  men  may  listen  to  them  and 
•ee  that  they  have  a  meaning,  and  yet  never  care 
tj  ask  what  that  meaning  is.  Their  worth,  as  in- 
struments of  teaching,  lies  in  their  being  at  once 
a  lest  of  character,  and  in  their  presenting  each 
"'>rm  of  character  with  that  which,  as  a  penalty  or 
l)lrssing,  is  adapted  to  it.  They  withdraw  the 
light  from  those  who  love  darkness.  They  protect 
the  truth  which  they  enshrine  from  the  mockery 
of  the  scoffer.  They  leave  something  even  with 
the  careless  which  may  be  interpreted  and  under- 
stood afterwards.  They  reveal,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  seekers  after  truth.  These  ask  the  meaning  of 
|he  parable,  will  not  rest  till  the  teacher  has  ex- 
plained it,  are  led  step  by  step  to  the  laws  of  inter- 
pretation, so  that  they  can  "  understand  all  par- 
ables," and  then  pass  on  into  the  higher  region  in 
which  parables  are  no  longer  necessary,  but  aU 


«  The  number  of  parables  in  the  Gospels  will  of 
oar8«  depend  on  the  range  given  to  the  appliciation 
d  ttxe  name.      Thus  Mr.  Qreswell   reckons   twenty- 
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things  are  spoken  plainly.  In  this  way  the  par- 
able did  its  work,  found  out  the  fit  hearers  and 
led  them  on.  And  it  is  to  be  remembered  also 
that  even  after  this  self-imposed  law  of  reserve  and 
reticence,  the  teaching  of  Christ  presented  a  mar- 
velous contrast  to  the  narrow  exclusiveness  of  the 
scribes.  The  luode  of  education  was  changed, 
but  the  work  of  teaching  or  educating  was  not  for 
a  moment  given  up,  aaid  the  aptest  scholars  were 
found  in  those  whom  the  received  system  would 
have  altogether  shut  out. 

From  the  time  indicated  by  Matt,  xiii.,  accord- 
ingly, parables  enter  largely  into  our  Lord's  re- 
corded teaching.  Each  parable  of  those  which  we 
read  in  the  Gospels  may  have  been  repeated  mort 
than  once  with  greater  or  less  variation  (as  e.  g. 
those  of  the  Pounds  and  the  Talents,  Matt.  xxv. 
14;  Luke  xix.  12;  of  the  Supper,  in  Matt.  xxii. 
2,  and  Luke  xiv.  16).  Everything  leads  us  to  be- 
lieve that  there  were  many  others  of  which  we  have 
no  record  (Matt.  xiii.  34;  Mark  iv.  33).  In  those 
which  remain  it  is  possible  to  trace  something  like 
an  order." 

(A.)  There  is  the  group  with  which  the  ntw 
mode  of  teaching  is  ushered  in,  and  which  have  fur 
their  subject  the  laws  of  the  Divine  Ku  gdom,  it. 
its  growth,  its  nature,  its  consummatfon.  Under 
this  head  we  have  — 

1.  The  Sower  (Matt.  xiii. ;  Mark  iv. ;  Luke  viii.). 

2.  The  Wheat  and  the  Tares  (Matt.  xiii.). 

3.  The  Mustard-Seed  (Matt,  xiii.;  Mark  iv.). 

4.  The  Seed  cast  into  the  Ground  (Mark  iv.). 

5.  The  Leaven  (Matt.  xiii.). 

6.  The  Hid  Treasure  (Matt.  xiii.). 

7.  The  Pearl  of  Great  Price  (Matt.  xiii.). 

8.  The  Net  cast  into  the  Sea  (Matt.  xiii.). 
(B.)  After  this   there  is  an   interval  of   some 

months  of  which  we  know  comparatively  little. 
Either  there  was  a  return  to  the  more  direct  teach- 
ing, or  else  these  Avere  repeated,  or  others  like  them 
spoken.  When  the  next  parables  meet  us  they  are 
of  a  difTerent  type  and  occupy  a  different  position. 
They  occur  chiefly  in  the  interval  between  the  mis- 
sion of  the  seventy  and  the  last  approach  to  Jeru- 
salem. They  are  drawn  from  the  life  of  men 
rather  than  from  the  world  of  nature.  Often  they 
occur,  not,  as  in  Matt,  xiii.,  in  discourses  to  the 
multitude,  but  in  answers  to  the  questions  of  the 
disciples  or  other  inquirers.  They  are  such  as 
these : — 

9.  The  Two  Debtors  (Luke  vii.). 

10.  The  Merciless  Servant  (Matt,  xviii.). 

11.  The  Good  Samaritan  (Luke  x.). 

12.  The  Friend  at  Midnight  (Luke  xi.). 

13.  The  Rich  Fool  (Luke  xii.). 

14.  The  Wedding-Feast  (Luke  xii.'). 

15.  The  Fig-Tree  (Luke  xiii.). 

16.  The  Great  Supper  (Luke  xiv.). 

17.  The  Lost  Sheep  (Matt,  xviii;  Luke  xv.). 

18.  The  Lost  Piece  of  Money  (Luke  xv.) 

19.  The  Prodigal  Son  (Luke  xv.). 

20.  The  Unjust  Steward  (Luke  xvi.). 

21.  The  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus  (Luke  xvL) 

22.  The  Unjust  Judge  (Luke  xviii.). 

23.  The  Pharisee  and  the  Publican  (Luke  xviii.). 

24.  The  Laborers  in  the  Vineyard  (Matt.  xx.). 
(C.)  Ibwards  the  close  of  our  Lord's  nnnistry 


seven  ;  Dean  Trench,  thirty, 
has  been  extended  to  fifty. 


By  others,  tb«  nur\b« 
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Immediately  before  and  after  the  entry  inUt  Jeru- 
naleiu,  the  paraliles  assume  a  new  character.  They 
are  ai^ain  theocratic,  but  the  pliase  of  the  Divine 
Kingdom,  on  whici»  tliey  chiefly  dwell,  is  that  of 
its  final  consummation.  They  are  prophetic,  in 
part,  of  the  rejection  of  Israel,  in  part  of  the  great 
retribution  of  the  cumini^  of  the  Lord.  'Ihey  are 
to  the  earlier  paral)les  what  the  projjhecy  of  Matt. 
xxiv.  is  to  the  .Sermon  on  the  Mount.  To  this 
class  we  may  refer  — 

25.  The  I'ounds  (I^uke  xix.). 

26.  The  Two  Sons  (Matt.  xxi. ). 

27.  The    Vineyard    let    out    to    Husbandmen 

(Matt.  xxi. ;  Markxii. ;  Luke  xx.). 
28    1  he  Marriage-Feast  (Matt.  xxii.). 

29.  The  Wise  and  l^olish  Virgins  (Matt.xxv.). 

30.  The  Talents  (Matt.  xxv.). 

31.  The  Sheep  and  the  (ioats  (Matt.  xxv.). 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  several  Gospels  that 
the  greater  pai't  of  the  parables  of  the  first  and 
third  groups  belong  to  St.  Matthew,  emphatically 
the  Evangelist  of  the  kingdom.  Those  of  the  sec- 
ond are  found  for  the  most  part  in  St.  Luke  They 
are  such  as  we  might  expect  to  meet  with  in  the 
Gospel  which  dwells  most  on  the  sympathy  of 
Christ  for  all  men.  St.  Mark,  as  giving  vivid  rec- 
ollections of  the  acts  rather  than  the  teaching  of 
Christ,  is  the  scantiest  of  the  three  synoptic  Gos- 
pels. It  is  not  less  characteristic  that  there  are 
no  parables  properly  so  called  in  St.  John.  It  is 
as  if  he,  sooner  than  any  other,  had  passed  into 
the  higher  stage  of  knowledge  in  which  parables 
were  no  longer  necessary,  and  therefore  dwelt  less 
on  them.  That  which  his  spirit  appropriated  most 
readily  were  the  words  of  eternal  life,  figurative  it 
might  be  in  form,  abounding  in  bold  analogies,  but 
not  in  any  single  instance  taking  the  form  of  a  nar- 
rative." 

Lastly  it  is  to  be  noticed,  partly  as  a  witness  to 
the  truth  of  the  four  Gospels,  partly  as  a  line  of 
demarcation  between  them  and  all  counterfeits, 
that  the  .apocryphal  Gospels  contain  no  parables. 
Human  invention  could  imagine  miracles  (though 
these  too  in  the  spurious  Gospels  are  stripped  of  all 
that  gives  them  majesty  and  significance),  but  the 
parables  of  the  Gospels  were  inimitable  and  unap- 
proachable l)y  any  writers  of  that  or  the  succeed- 
ing age.  They  possess  a  life  and  power  which 
stamp  them  as  with  the  "  image  and  superscrip- 
tion "  of  the  Son  of  Man.  Even  the  total  absence 
of  any  allusion  to  them  in  the  written  or  spoken 
teaching  of  the  Apostles  shows  how  little  their 
minds  set  afterwards  in  that  direction,  how  little 
likely  they  were  to  do  more  than  testify  what  they 
had  actually  heard.^ 

III.  Lastly,  there  is  the  law  of  interpretation. 
It  has  been  urged  by  some  writers,  by  none  with 
greater  force  or  clearness  than  by  Chrysostom 
'Horn,  in  Matt.  64),  that  there  is  a  scope  or  pur- 
jose  for  ea«h  parable,  and  that  our  aim  must  be 
to  discern  this,  not  to  find  a  special  significance 
in  each  circumstance  or  incident.  The  rest,  it  is 
■aid,  may  be  dealt  with  as  the  drapery  which  the 


a  See  an  ingenious  classification  of  the  parables  of 
each  GospeJ.  accoriing  to  their  subject-matter,  in 
VTMtcott,  liiirorJuction  to  the  Study  of  the  Gospels,  ch 
rli.,  »nfl  Appendix  F. 

""  The  existence  of  Rjibbinic  parables,  presenting  a 
♦uperficial  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Gospel,  is  no 
ft»l  exctrptioii  to  this  statement.  Whether  we  believe 
ttiem  to  have  had  an  independent  origin,  and  so  to  be 
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parable  needs  for  its  grace  and  completeneaa,  hvA 
which  is  not  essential.  It  may  be  questioned, 
however,  whether  this  canon  of  interpretation  ii 
likely  to  lead  us  to  the  full  meaning  of  this  |)ortion 
of  our  Lord's  teaching.  True  as  it  doubtless  la, 
that  there  was  in  each  parable  a  leading  thought 
to  be  learnt  partly  irom  the  parable  itself,  partly 
from  the  occasion  of  its  utterance,  and  that  adl  else 
gathers  round  that  thought  as  a  centre,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  in  the  great  patterns  of  interpre- 
tation which  He  himself  has  given  us,  there  is  more 
than  this.  Not  oidy  the  sower  and  the  seed  and  the 
several  soils  have  their  counterparts  in  the  spiritual 
life,  but  the  birds  of  the  air,  the  thorns,  the 
scorching  heat,  have  each  of  them  a  significance. 
The  explanation  of  the  wheat  and  the  tares,  given 
with  less  fullness,  an  outline  as  it  were,  which  the 
advancing  scholars  would  be  abie  to  fill  up,  is 
equally  specific.  It  may  be  inferred  from  these  two 
instances  that  we  are,  at  least,  justified  in  looking 
for  a  meaning  even  in  the  seeming  accessories  of  a 
parable.  If  the  opposite  mode  of  interpreting 
should  seem  likely  to  lead  us,  as  it  has  led  many,  to 
strange  and  forced  analogies,  and  an  arbitrary  dog- 
matism, the  safeguard  may  be  found  in  our  recol- 
lecting that  in  assigning  such  meanings  we  are  but 
as  scholars  guessing  at  the  mind  of  a  teacher  whose 
words  are  higher  than  our  thoughts,  recognizing 
the  analogies  which  may  have  been,  but  which 
were  not  necessarily  those  which  he  recognized. 
No  such  interpretation  can  claim  anything  like 
authority.  The  very  form  of  the  teacliing  makes 
it  probable  that  there  may  be,  in  any  case,  more 
than  one  legitimate  explanation.  The  outward  fact 
in  nature,  or  in  social  life,  may  correspond  to  spir- 
itual facts  at  once  in  God's  government  of  the 
world,  and  in  the  history  of  the  individual  soul. 
A  parable  may  be  at  once  ethical,  and  in  the  high- 
est sense  of  the  term  prophetic.  There  is  thus  a 
wide  field  open  to  the  discernment  of  the  inter- 
preter. There  are  also  restraints  upon  the  mere 
fertility  of  his  imagination.  (1.)  The  analogies 
must  be  real,  not  arbitrary.  (2. )  The  parables  are 
to  be  considered  as  parts  of  a  whole,  and  the  inter- 
pretation of  one  is  not  to  override  or  encroach  upon 
the  lessons  taught  by  others.  (3.)  l"he  direct 
teaching  of  Christ  piesents  the  standard  to  which 
all  OU7'  interpretations  are  to  be  referred,  and  by 
which  they  are  to  l;e  measured.  (Conip.  Dean 
Trench  On  the  Parables,  Introductory  Remarks;  to 
which  one  who  has  once  read  it  cannot  but  be  more 
indebted  than  any  mere  references  can  indicate: 
Stier,  Words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  on  Matt.  xiii.  11.) 

E.  H.  P. 
*  Literature.  The  following  list  embraces  only 
a  few  of  the  more  noticeable  works  on  this  sub- 
ject. For  fuller  references  see  Hase's  Leben  Jesu, 
5^  Aufl.  (1865),  §  65,  and  Darling's  Cyclop.  Bibli- 
ograpliica  (Subjects),  col.  1873.  ft".  —  Charles  Bulk- 
ley,  Discourses  on  the  Parables  of  our  Saviour,  and 
on  the  Miracles,  4:  vols.  Lond.  1771.  Andrew  Gray, 
A  Delineation  of  the  Parables  of  our  Saviour 
with  a  Diss,  on  Parables  and  Allegorical  Writing 

fair  specimens  of  the  genus  of  this  form  of  teaching 
among  the  Jews,  or  to  have  been  (as  chronologically 
they  might  have  been)  borrowed,  consciously  or  wa- 
consciously,  from  those  of  Christ,  there  is  still  in  th4 
latter  a  distinctive  power,  and  purity,  which  plare  tlui 
others  almost  beyond  the  range  of  comparison,  exotpi 
as  to  outward  form. 
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»n  general,  Loud.  1777,  2d  ed.  18U,  German 
trans.  1783.  Storr,  De  Pnrab.  Christi,  Tub.  1775), 
4to,  also  in  his  Opusc.  Acnd.  i.  89-143,  Enjr.  trans, 
in  Essays  and  Diss,  in  Bibl.  Lit.,  N.  Y.  1S29,  vol. 
i.,  and  in  Philul.  Tracts  (vol.  ix.  of  the  Edinb. 
BiOl.  Cabinet).  ¥.  A.  Krummacher,  Uber  den 
deist  u.  d.  Furm  d.  evang.  Geschichte,  Leipz.  1805, 
§§  197-225.  J.  F.  K.  Ejlert,  Homilien  iib.  die 
Parab.  Jesu,  Halle,  1806,  2e  Aufl.  1819,  with  a 
prelim,  essay  Ueberdas  Chirakteristi$(hed.  Parab. 
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PAKADISE  (D^n^,  Pardes:  TrapdSeKros: 
Paradisus).  Questions  as  to  the  nature  and  locality 
of  Paradise  as  identical  with  the  garden  of  Gen.  ii. 
and  iii.  have  been  already  discussed  under  Edkn. 
It  remains  to  trace  the  history  of  the  word  and  the 
Associations  connected  with  it,  as  it  appears  in  the 
later  books  of  the  O.  T.  and  in  the  language  of 
Christ  and  His  Apostles. 

The  word  itself,  though  it  appears  in  the  above 
form  in  Cant.  iv.  13,  Eccl.  ii.  5,  Neh.  ii.  8,  may  be 
lassed,  with  hardly  a  doubt,  as  of  Aryan  rather 
ian  of  Semitic  origin.  It  first  appears  in  Greek 
U.S  coming  straight  from  Persia  (Xen.  ut  itf). 
Greek  lexicographers  classify  it  as  a  Persian  word 
(Julius  VoWux,  Oiiomast.  ix.  3).  Modern  philologists 
»ccept  the  same  conclusion  with  hardly  a  dissentient 
•oice  (Renan,  Langues  Semitiques,  ii.  1,  p.  153). 
Gesenius  (s.  v.)  traces  it  a  step  further,  and  con- 
nects it  with  the  Sanskrit  p^ira-dega  =  liigh,  well- 
lilled  land,  and  applied  to  an  ornamental  garden 
Ittached  to  a  house.  Other  Sanskrit  scholars, 
however,  assert  that  the  n.eaning  of  para-dega  in 


a  thxttessor  Monler  Williams  allowa  the  writer  to 
ms  Ui&t  he  ia  of  this  opinion      Gomp.  also  Busch- 
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classical  Sanskrit  is  "  foreign  country,"  and  al- 
though they  admit  that  it  may  also  mean  "  the 
best  or  most  excellent  country,"  they  look  on  this 
as  an  instance  of  casual  coincidence  rather  than 
derivation."  Other  etymologies,  more  fanciful  and 
far-fetched,  have  been  suggested  —  (1)  from  irapd 
and  5eua>,  giving  as  a  meaning,  the  "  well-watered 
ground  "  (Suidas,  s.v.);  (2)  from  nupd  and  delca, 
a  barbarous  word,  supposed  to  signify  a  plant,  or 
collection  of  plants  (Joann.  Damasc.  in  Suidas,  /. 

c);  (3)  from  Stt71  mD,  to  bring  forth  herbsj 

(4)  D*in  mD,  to  bring  forth  myrrh  (Ludwig, 
de  raptu  Pauli  in  Parad.  in  Menthen's  Thesaur. 
Tlteolog.  p.  1702). 

On  the  assumption  that  the  Song  of  Solonr.oii 
and  Ecclesiastes  were  written  in  the  time  of  Sol- 
omon, the  occurrence  of  the  foreign  word  may  l* 
accounted  for  either  (1)  on  the  hypothesis  of  later 
forms  having  crept  into  the  text  in  the  process  of 
transcription,  or  (2)  on  that  of  the  word  having 
found  its  way  into  the  language  of  Israel  at  the 
time  when  its  civilization  took  a  new  flight  under 
the  Son  of  David,  and  the  king  borrowed  from  the 
customs  of  central  Asia  that  which  made  the  royal 
park  or  garden  part  of  the  glory  of  the  kingdom. 
In  Neh.  ii.  8,  as  might  be  expected,  the  word  is 
used  in  a  connection  which  points  it  out  as  dis- 
tinctly Persian.  The  account  given  of  the  hanging 
gardens  of  Babylon,  in  like  manner,  indicates  Media 
a.**  tlie  original  seat  both  of  the  word  and  of  the 
thing.  Nebuchadnezzar  constructed  them,  terrace 
ui)on  terrace,  that  he  might  repnxUicein  the  plains 
of  Mesopotamia  the  scenery  with  which  the  Median 
princess  he  had  married  had  been  familiar  in  her 
native  country;  and  this  was  the  origin  of  the 
Kp€/biaaThs  irapciSeiao';  (Berosus,  in  Joseph,  c.  Ap. 
i.  19).  In  Xenoplion  the  word  occurs  frequently, 
and  we  get  vivid  pictures  of  the  scene  which  it  im- 
plied. A  M-ide  o{x?n  park,  inclosed  against  injury, 
yet  with  its  natural  beauty  unsjwiled,  with  stately 
forest  trees,  many  of  them  bearing  fruit,  watered 
by  clear  streams,  on  who.se  banks  roved  large  herds 
of  antelopes  or  sheep  —  this  was  the  scenery  which 
connected  itself  in  the  mind  of  the  Greek  traveller 
with  the  word  irapaSfKros,  and  for  which  his  own 
language  supplied  no  precise  equivalent.  (Comp. 
Anab.  i.  2,  §  7,  4,  §  9;  ii.  4,  §  14;  Ihllen.  iv.  1, 
§  15;  Cyrop.  i.  3,  §  14;  (Eamom.  4,  §  1.3.) 
Through  the  writings  of  Xenophon,  and  through 
the  general  admixture  of  orientalisM)s  in  the  later 
Greek  after  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  the  word 
gained  a  recognized  place,  and  the  LXX.  writers 
chose  it  for  a  new  use  wliich  gave  it  a  higher  worth 
and  secured  for  it  a  more  peremiial  life.  The  gar- 
den of  Eden  became  6  Trapddenros  Trjs  rpv^rjs 
(Gen.  ii.  15,  iii.  23;  Joel  ii.  3).  They  used  th< 
same  word  whenever  there  was  any  allusion,  how- 
ever remote,  to  the  fair  region  which  had  been  the 
first  blissful  home  of  man.  The  valley  of  the 
Jordan,  in  their  version,  is  the  pantdise  of  God 
(Gen.  xiii.  10).  There  is  no  tree  in  the  paradise 
of  God  equal  to  that  which  in  the  prophet's  vision 
symbolizes  the  glory  of  Assyria  (Ez.  xxxi.  1-9). 
The  imagery  of  this  chapter  furnishes  a  more  vivid 
picture  of  the  scenery  of  a  Tapd^eiiro?  than  we 
find  elsewhere.  The  prophet  to  whom  ''  the  wora 
of  the  Lord  came  "  by  the  river  of  Chebar  may 


mann,  in  Humboldt's  Ccamos^  ii.  note  230,  and  Erach 
u.  Oruber,  Encyclop.  t  t. 
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well  have  seen  wliat  he  descriljes  so  clearly.  Else- 
where, Iwwever,  as  in  the  translation  of  the  three 
|»as.s;i^e.s  ill  which  imi'ilcs  occurs  iti  the  Hebrew,  it 
is  used  ill  a  more  general  sense.  (Comp.  Is.  i.  30; 
Num.  xxiv.  G;  Jer.  xxix.  5;  Susaiiii.  ver.  4.) 

It  was  natural,  however,  that  this  higher  mean- 
ing should  become  tiie  exclusive  one,  and  be  asso- 
ciated witli  now  tlioughts.  i'aradise,  with  no  other 
word  to  qualify  it.  was  the  bright  region  which 
man  Ijad  Lst,  which  was  guarded  by  the  flaming 
Bword.  Soon  a  new  hope  sprang  up.  Over  and 
above  all  questions  as  to  where  the  primeval  garden 
had  l)een,  there  came  the  belief  tliat  it  did  not 
belong  entirely  to  the  past.  There  was  a  paradise 
still  into  which  man  might  hojie  to  enter.  It  is  a 
matter  of  some  interest  to  ascertain  with  what  asso- 
ciations the  word  was  connected  in  the  minds  of 
the  Jews  of  Palestine  and  other  countries  at  the 
time  of  our  Lord's  teaching,  what  sense  therefore 
we  may  attach  to  it  in  the  writings  of  the  N.  T. 

In  this  as  in  other  instances  we  uiay  distinguish 
three  modes  of  thought,  each  with  marked  char- 
acteristics, yet  often  l)leiided  together  in  different 
proportions,  and  melting  one  into  the  other  by 
hardly  {)erceptible  degrees.  Each  has  its  counter- 
part in  the  teaching  of  Christian  theologians. 
The  language  of  the  N.  T.  sta,ndg  apart  from  and 
nbove  all.  (1.)  To  the  Idealist  school  of  Alexan- 
dria, of  which  Philo  is  the  representative,  paradise 
was  nothing  more  than  a  symbol  and  an  allegory. 
Traces  of  this  way  of  looking  at  it  had  apjieared 
previously  in  the  teaching  of  the  Son  of  Sirach. 
The  four  rivers  of  Kden  are  figures  of  the  wide 
Jtreams  of  Wisdom,  and  she  is  as  the  brook  which 
becomes  a  river  and  waters  the  Paradise  of  God 
(Ecclus.  xxiv.  25-;j0).  This,  however,  was  com- 
patible with  the  recognition  of  Gen.  ii.  as  speaking 
of  a  fact.  To  Philo  the  thought  of  the  fact  was 
unendurable.  The  primeval  history  spoke  of  no 
garden  such  as  men  plant  and  water.  Spiritual 
perfection  {ap^TT))  was  the  only  paradise.  The 
trees  that  grew  in  it  were  the  thoughts  of  the 
spiritual  man.  The  fruits  which  they  bore  were 
life  and  knowledge  and  inuuortality.  The  four 
vivers  flowing  from  one  source  are  the  four  virtues 
jf  the  later  Platonists,  each  derived  from  the  same 
source  of  goodness  (Philo,  de  AUe(j.  i.).  It  is  ob- 
vious that  a  system  of  interpretation  such  as  this 
was  not  likely  to  become  popular.  It  was  confined 
to  a  siti<rle  school,  fjossibly  to  a  single  teacher.  It 
has  little  or  nothing  corresponding  to  it  in  the  N.  T. 

(2.)  The  Rabbinic  schools  of  Palestine  present- 
ed a  phase  of  thought  the  very  opposite  of  that  of 
the  Alexandrian  writer.  They  had  their  descrip- 
tions, definite  and  detailed,  a  complete  toiwgraphy 
of  the  unseen  world.  Paradise,  the  garden  of 
Eden,  existed  still,  and  they  discussed  the  question 
of  its  locality.  'I'he  answers  were  not  always  con- 
sistent with  each  other.  It  was  far  off  in  the  dis- 
tant East,  further  than  the  foot  of  man  had  trod. 
It  was  a  region  of  the  world  of  the  dead,  of  Sheol, 
ill  the  heart  of  the  earth,  tiehenna  was  on  one 
iide,  with  its  flames  and  torments.  Paradise  on 
lh(  other,  the  intermediate  home  of  the  blessed, 
((•omp.  W^etstein,  (irotius,  and  Schoettgen  on  Luc. 
Kxiii.)  The  patriarchs  were  there,  Abraham,  and 
jEaac,  and  .laeol),  ready  to  receive  their  faithful 
descendants  mto  their  bosoms  (Joseph,  de  Mace. 
t.  13).  The  highest  place  of  honor  at  the  feast 
tf  the  blessed  souls  was  Abraham's  bosom  (Luke 
rvi.  23).  on  which  the  new  heir  of  immortality  re- 
eliued  ;<js  tht   *avored  and   honored   guest.     Or, 
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again,  paradise  was  neither  on  the  earth,  nor  with 
in  it,  but  above  it,  in  the  third  heaven,  or  in  son  « 
higher  orb.  [Heaven.]  Or  there  were  two  par- 
adises, the  upper  and  the  lower  —  one  in  heaven 
for  those  who  had  attained  the  heights  of  holineai 
—  one  in  earth,  for  those  who  had  lived  but  de- 
cently (Schoettgen,  IIw.  lleb.in  Apoc.  ii,  7),  and 
the  heavenly  paradise  was  sixty  times  as  large  ai 
the  whole  lower  earth  (Eisenmenger,  Knldtckt.Ju- 
dentil,  ii.  p.  297).  Each  had  seven  palaces,  and  in 
each  palace  were  its  appropriate  dwellers  (;i.bid.  p. 
302).  As  the  righteous  dead  entered  paradise, 
angels  stripped  them  of  their  grave-clothes,  arrayed 
them  in  new  robes  of  glory,  and  placed  on  their 
heads  diadems  of  gold  and  pearls  {ibid.  p.  310). 
There  was  no  night  there.  Its  pavement  was  of 
precious  stones.  Plants  of  healing  {wwer  and 
wondrous  fragrance  grew  on  the  banks  of  its 
streams  [ibid,  p  313).  From  this  lower  paradise 
the  souls  of  the  dead  rose  on  sabbaths  and  on 
feast-days  to  the  higher  (Jhid.  p.  318),  where  every 
day  there  was  the  presence  of  Jehovah  holding 
council  with  His  saints  {Ibid.  p.  320).  (Comp.  alao 
Schoettgen,  Hor.  Htb.  in  Luc.  xxiii.) 

(3.)  Out  of  the  discussions  and  theories  of  the 
Rabbis,  there  grew  a  broad  popular  belief,  fixed  in 
the  hearts  of  men,  accepted  without  discussion, 
blending  with  their  best  hopes.  Their  prayer  for 
the  dying  or  the  dead  was  that  his  soul  might  rest 
in  paradise,  in  the  garden  of  Eden  (Maimonidea, 
Porta  Mosis^  quoted  by  Wetstein  in  Luc.  xxiii.  5 
Taylor,  Funtral  Sei'mon  on  Sir  G.  D(ilslon).  The 
belief  of  the  Essenes,  as  reported  by  Josephua  {B 
.J.  ii.  8,  §  11),  may  be  accepted  as  a  fair  represen- 
tation of  the  thoughts  of  those  who,  like  them, 
were  not  trained  in  the  Rabbinical  schools,  Uving 
in  a  simple  and  more  childlike  faith.  To  them 
accordingly  paradise  was  a  far-off  land,  a  region 
where  there  was  no  scorching  heat,  no  consuming 
cold,  where  the  soft  west-wind  from  the  ocean  blew 
forevermore.  The  visions  of  the  2d  book  of  Es- 
dras,  though  not  without  an  admixture  of  Christian 
thoughts  and  phrases,  may  be  looked  upon  as  rep- 
resenting this  phase  of  feeling.  There  also  we 
have  the  picture  of  a  fair  garden,  streams  of  milk 
and  honey,  twelve  trees  laden  with  divers  fruits, 
mighty  mountains  whereon  grow  lilies  and  roses 
(ii.  19)  —  a  place  into  which  the  wicked  shall  not 
enter. 

It  is  with  this  popular  belief,  rather  than  with 
that  of  either  school  of  Jewish  thought,  that  the 
language  of  the  X.  T.  connects  itself.  In  this,  \i 
in  other  instances,  it  is  made  the  starting-point 
for  an  education  which  leads  men  to  rise  from  it  to 
higher  thoughts.  The  old  word  is  kept,  and  is 
raised  to  a  new  dignity  or  power.  It  is  significant, 
indeed,  that  the  word  "paradise"  nowhere  occurs 
in  the  public  teaching  of  our  Ix)rd,  or  ir  his  in- 
tercourse with  his  own  disciples.  Connected  as  it 
had  l)een  wifli  the  thoughts  of  a  sensuous  happi- 
ness, it  was  not  the  fittest  or  the  best  word  fof 
those  whom  He  was  training  to  rise  out  of  seiisuoua 
thoughts  to  the  higher  retrions  of  the  spiritual  life. 
For  them,  accordingly,  the  kingdom  of  Heaven, 
the  kingdom  of  God,  are  the  words  most  dwelt  o'.:. 
The  blessedness  of  the  pure  in  heart  is  that  they 
shall  see  God.  If  language  borrowed  from  theii 
common  speech  is  used  at  other  times,  if  they  heai 
of  the  marriage-supper  and  the  new  wine,  it  is  noi 
till  they  have  been  taught  to  understand  parablef 
and  to  separate  the  figure  from  the  reality.  ^Vit^ 
the  thief  dying  on  the  cross  the  case  was  difrereni 
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We  can  assume  nothing  in  the  robber-outlaw,  but 
the  most  rudimentary  forms  of  popular  belief.  We 
may  well  believe  that  the  word  used  here,  and  here 
July,  in  the  whole  course  of  the  Gospel  history, 
had  a  3j)eci;il  fitness  for  him.  His  reverence,  sym- 
pathy, rei)entance,  hope,  uttered  themselves  in  the 
prayer,  "  Lord,  remember  me  when  thou  comest 
into  tliy  kingdom !  ''  What  were  the  thoughts  of 
the  sufferer  as  to  that  kingdom  we  do  not  know. 
Unless  they  were  supernaturally  raised  above  the 
level  which  the  disciples  had  reached  by  slow  and 
painful  steps,  they  must  have  been  mingled  with 
visions  of  an  earthly  glory,  of  pomp,  and  victory, 
and  triumph.  The  answer  to  his  prayer  gave  him 
what  he  needed  most,  the  assurance  of  immediate 
rest  and  peace,  'i'he  word  paradise  spoke  to  him, 
as  to  other  .lews,  of  repose,  shelter,  joy  —  the 
greatest  contrast  possible  to  the  thirst,  and  agony, 
and  shame  of  the  hours  upon  the  cross.  Rudi- 
mentary as  hia  previous  thoughts  of  it  might  be, 
this  was  tlie  word  fittest  for  the  education  of  his 
spiiit. 

There  is  a  like  significance  in  the  general  ab- 
sence of  the  word  from  the  language  of  the  I'^pis- 
tles.  Here  also  it  is  found  nowhere  in  the  direct 
teaching.  It  occurs  only  in  passages  that  are 
apocalyptic,  and  therefore  almost  of  necessity  sym- 
lK)lic.  St.  Paul  speaks  of  one,  apparently  of  him- 
gelf,  as  having  been  "caught  up  into  paradise,"  as 
having  there  heard  things  that  might  not  be  ut- 
tered (2  Cor.  xii.  4).«  In  the  message  to  the  first 
of  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia,  "  the  tree  of  life 
which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  paradise  of  God,"  ap- 
pears as  the  reward  of  him  tliat  overcometh,  the 
symbol  of  an  eternal  blessedness.  (Comp.  Dean 
French,  Coinm.  on  iht  Epistles  io  the  Seven 
Churches,  in  loc.)  Tlie  thing,  though  not  the 
word,  appears  in  the  closing  visions  of  Kev.  xxii. 

(4.)  Tiie  eager  curiosity  which  prompts  men  to 
press  on  into  the  things  behind  the  veil,  has  leil 
them  to  construct  hypotheses  more  or  less  definite 
as  to  the  intermediate  state,  and  these  have  affect- 
ed the  thoughts  which  Christian  writers  have  con- 
nected witli  the  word  paradise.  Patristic  and  later 
interpreters  f  jIIow,  as  has  been  noticed,  in  the  foot- 
steps of  the  .Jewish  schools.  To  Origen  and  others 
of  a  like  spiritual  insight,  paradise  is  but  a  syno- 
nym for  a  region  of  li!e  and  immortality  —  one 
%nd  the  same  with  the  third  heaven  (.Jerome,  Ep. 
jd  J  oh.  Ilieros.  in  Wordsworth  on  2  Cor.  xii.). 
So  far  as  it  is  a  place,  it  is  as  a  school  in  which  the 
Bonis  of  men  are  trained  and  learn  to  judge  rightly 
of  the  things  they  have  done  and  seen  on  earth 
;Origen,  dt  Pri/ic.  ii.  12).  The  sermon  of  Basil, 
ie  Pdradiso,  gives  an  eloquent  representation  of 
he  common  belief  of  Christians  who  were  neither 
nystical  nor  speculative.  Minds  at  once  logical 
»nd  sensuous  ask  questions  as  to  the  locality,  and 
h«  answers  are  wildly  conjectural.     It  is  not  in 
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a  For  the  questions  (1)  whether  the  rapti/.i  of  St. 
*aul  was  corporeal  or  incorporeal,  (2)  whether  the 
^ird  heaven  is  to  be  identified  .vith  or  distinguished 
trom  paradise.  (.3)  whether  this  was  the  upper  or  the 
ower  paradise  of  the  Jewish  schools,  comp.  Meyer, 
V'ordsworth,  Alford,  in  Inc. ;  Augu.«t.  de  G'-v.  wi  litt. 
1i.  ;  Ludwig,  Diss,  de  rnptu  Pauli,  in  Mteuthen's 
Tliesaurus.  Interpreted  by  the  current  Jewish  belief 
S  the  period,  we  may  refer  the  "  thir(l  hfaren  "  *r>  a 
rUion  of  the  Divine  Glory  ;  "paradise,^''  to  a  virion  of 
•te  fellowship  of  the  righteous  dead,  waiting  in  calm> 
«MW  and  peace  for  their  final  resurrection. 


Hades,  and  is  therefore  different  from  Abrab«ni^i 
bosom  (Tertull.  de  Idol.  c.  13).  It  is  above  and 
beyond  the  world,  separated  from  it  by  a  wall  of 
fire  (TertulL  Apol.  c.  47).  It  is  the  "refrigcrium" 
for  all  faithful  .souls,  where  they  have  the  vision  of 
saints,  and  angels,  and  of  Christ  himself  (Just.  M. 
Respons.  ad  Orthodox.  75  and  85),  or  for  those 
only  who  are  entitled,  as  martyrs,  fresh  from  the 
baptism  of  blood,  to  a  special  reward  above  their 
fellows  (Tertull.  de  Anini.  c.  hb).^  It  is  in  the 
fourth  heaven  (Clem.  Alex.  Fragm.  §  51).  It  is 
in  some  unknown  region  of  the  earth,  where  the 
seas  and  skies  meet,  higher  than  any  earth!y  moun- 
tain (Joann.  Damasc.  de  Orlhod.  Fid.  ii.  Jl),  aod 
had  thus  escaped  the  waters  of  the  Flood  (P.  Lom 
bard,  Sentent.  ii.  17,  K. ).  It  has  been  identifi»J 
with  the  (pv\aK-f]  of  1  Pet.  iii.  19,  and  the  spirits 
in  it  are  those  of  the  antediluvian  races  who  re- 
pented before  the  great  destruction  overlook  them 
(Bishop  Horsley,  Sermons,  xx.).  (Comp.  an  elab- 
orate note  in  Thilo,  Codex  Apocryph.  N.  T.  p. 
754.)  The  word  enters  largely,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, into  the  apocryplial  literature  of  the  early 
Church.  Where  the  true  Gospels  are  most  reti- 
cent, the  mythical  are  most  exuberant.  The  Gos- 
pel of  Nicodemus,  in  narrating  Christ's  victory 
over  Hades  (the  "harrowing  of  hell "  of  our  early 
English  mysteries),  tells  how,  till  then,  Enoch  and 
Elijah  had  been  its  sole  inhabitants*^  —  how  the 
penitent  robber  was  there  with  his  cross  on  the 
night  of  tiie  crucifixion  —  how  the  souls  of  the 
patriarchs  were  led  thither  by  Christ,  and  were  re- 
ceived by  the  archangel  Michael,  as  he  kept  watch 
with  the  flaming  swords  at  the  gate.  In  the  apoc- 
ryphal Acta  PhiUpin  (Tischendorf,  Act.  Apost.  p. 
89),  the  Apostle  is  sentenced  to  remain  for  forty 
days  outside  tiie  circle  of  paradise,  because  he  had 
given  way  to  anger  and  cursed  the  people  of  Hie- 
rapolis  for  tlieir  unl)elief. 

(5.)  The  later  history  of  the  word  presents  some 
fleets  of  interest.  Accepting  in  this,  as  in  other 
instances,  the  mythical  elements  of  eastern  Chris- 
tianity, the  creed  of  Islam  presented  to  its  followers 
the  hope  of  a  sensuous  paradise,  and  the  Persian 
word  was  transplanted  through  it  into  the  lan- 
guages spoken  by  them.'^  In  the  West  it  passes 
through  some  strange  transformations,  and  de- 
scends to  baser  uses.  The  thought  that  men  on 
entering  the  Church  of  Christ  returned  to  the 
blessedness  which  Adam  had  forfeited,  was  sym- 
bolized in  the  church  architecture  of  the  fourth 
century.  The  narthex,  or  atrium,  in  which  vvei-e 
assembled  those  who,  not  hemgjideles  in  full  com- 
munion, were  not  admitted  into  the  interior  of  the 
building,  was  known  as  the  "  Paradise "  of  the 
church  (Alt,  Cultus,  p.  591).  Athanasius,  it  haa 
been  said,  speaks  scornfully  of  Arianism  as  creep- 
ing into  this  paradise,*  implying  that  it  addressed 
itself  to  the  ignorant  and  untaught.     In  the  West 


b  A  special  treatise  by  TertuUian,  de  Paradiso,  is 
unfortunately  lost. 

c  One  trace  of  this  belief  is  found  in  the  Vulg.  of 
Elcclus.  xliv.  16,  "  transliitus  est  in  paradisum,''''  in  th« 
absence  of  any  correspoading  word  in  the  Greek 
text. 

d  Thus  it  occurs  in  the  Koran  in  the  form  Jirdaus; 
and  the  name  of  the  Persian  poet  Ferdusi  is  probably 
derived  from  it  (Humboldt's  Cosmos,  ii.  note  230). 

e  The  passage  quoted  by  Alt  is  from  Orat.  c.  Arian. 
IL  (vol.  i.  p.  307,  Colon.  168b) :  Kal  /Sta^erai  7r«iA»» 
«Mr?>*erv  «ls  TW  iTopaieivov  rik  iKKK»i(riai.     IngBniOM 
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*/e  ir-Mx  n  clu'ii»;e  of  form,  and  one  singular  change 
of  application.  I'aradiso  becomes  in  some  Italian 
dialects  I'araviso,  and  tliis  passes  into  the  French 
paitis,"  denoting  the  western  j)orch  of  a  church, 
or  the  open  space  in  front  of  it  (iJucange,  s.  v. 
"Parvisus";  Dicz,  Ltymoloy.  Worterb.  p.  703). 
In  the  church  this  space  was  occupied,  as  we  have 
seen,  by  the  lower  classes  of  the  people.  The  word 
was  transferred  from  the  place  of  worship  to  the 
place  of  amusement,  and,  though  the  position  was 
entirely  different,  was  applied  to  the  highest  and 
cheapest  gallery  of  a  French  theatre  (Alt,  Culhis, 
1.  c).  By  sonie,  however,  this  use  of  the  word  is 
connected  only  with  the  extreme  heigiit  of  the  gal- 
lery, just  as  "  cheniin  de  Paradis  "  is  a  proverbial 
phrase  for  any  specially  arduous  undertaking  (He- 
•cherelle,  Diciivmiiire  Frim^ais).  E.  H.  P. 

*  On  tliis  subject  see  W.  A.  Alger's  Critiad 
Histwy  of  the  Doctrint  of  a  Future  Life,  4th 
ed.  X.  Y.  1866,  and  for  the  literature,  the  biblio- 
graphical Appendix  to  that  work  (comp.  references 
in  the  Index  of  Subjects).  A. 

PA'RAH  (n^Bn,  with  the  def.  article  \1he 
heifer']:  ^apd;  Alex.  A(/>ap:  Aphphira),  one  of 
the  cities  in  the  territory  allotted  to  Benjamin, 
named  only  in  the  lists  of  the  conquest  (.)osh.  xviii. 
23).  It  occurs  in  the  first  of  the  two  groups  into 
which  the  towns  of  Benjamin  are  divided,  which 
seems  to  contain  those  of  the  northern  and  eastern 
portions  of  the  tribe,  between  Jericho,  Bethel,  and 
Geba;  the  towns  of  the  south,  from  Gibeon  to  .)e- 
rusalem,  being  enumerated  in  the  second  group. 

In  the  Onomasticon  ("  Aphra  ")  it  is  specified 
by  Jerome  only  —  the  text  of  Eusebius  being 
wanting,  —  as  live  miles  east  of  Bethel.  No  traces 
of  the  name  have  yet  been  found  in  that  position ; 
but  the  name  Fdnth  exists  further  to  the  S.  E. 
attached  to  the  Wai/y  Fdrti/i,  one  of  the  southern 
branches  of  the  great  Wady  Suweinit,  and  to  a 
site  of  ruins  at  the  junction  of  the  same  with  the 
main  valley. 

This  identification,  first  suggested  by  Dr.  Robin- 
Bon  (i.  43'J),  is  supported  by  Van  de  Yelde  {Memoir, 
p.  339)  and  Schwarz  (p.  126).  The  drawback  men- 
tioned by  Dr.  \i.,  namely,  that  the  Arabic  word 
(=•  "  mouse  ")  differs  in  signification  from  the  He- 
brew ("  the  cow  ")  is  not  of  much  force,  since  it  is 
the  habit  of  modern  names  to  cling  to  similarity 
of  sound  with  the  ancient  names,  rather  than  of 
signification.     (Compare  5eiV-«r ;  el  A(d^  etc.) 

A  view  of  Wady  Fdrah  is  given  by  Barclay 
( City,  etc  p.  558),  who  proposes  it  for  Ji^NOX.    G. 

*  PARALYTIC,  HEALING  OF  THE. 

[House,  vol.  ii.  p.  llO-i.] 

PA'RAN,    EL-PA'RAN     0'^^^,     ^  W 

I^SS:  ^apdu,  LXX.  and  Joseph.;  [1  Sam.  xxv. 
I,  Pom.  Mawu,  Vat.  Maav:  Pliaran]). 

i  It  is  shown  under  Kadesh  that  the  name 
Paran  corresponds  probably  in  general  outline  with 
Ibe  desert  et-  Tih.  The  Sinaitic  desert,  including  the 
WKlge  of  metamorphic  rocks,  granite,  syenite,  and 


■18  hi;-  conjecture  is,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the 
^rcasm  which  he  finds  in  the  words  is  not  the  crea- 
tion of  his  own  imagination.  There  seems  no  ground 
for  referring  the  word  paradise  to  any  section  of  the 
Ohurch,  but  rather  to  the  Ohurv^h  as  a  whole  (comp. 
>.ugust.  de  Gen.  ad  litt.  xii).  The  Arians  were  to  it 
what  tlie  serpent  had  been  to  the  earlier  paradise. 
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porphyry,  set,  as  it  were,  in  a  superficial  margin  kA 
old  red  sandstone,  forms  nearly  a  scalene  triangle 
with  its  afjex  southwards,  and  having  its  base  oi 
upper  edge  not  a  straight,  but  concave  crescent  lini 
—  the  ridge,  in  short,  of  the  et-  Tih  range  of  moun- 
tains, extending  about  120  miles  from  east  to  west, 
with  a  slight  dip,  the  curve  of  the  aforesaid  crescent 
southwards.  S{)eaking  generally,  the  wilderness 
of  Sinai  (Num.  x.  12,  xii.  16),  in  which  the  march- 
stations  of  Taberah  and  Hazeroth,  if  the  lattei 
[Ha/.ehotit]  be  identical  with  fludherd,  are  prob- 
ably included  towards  its  N.  K.  limit,  may  be  said 
to  lie  S.  of  the  et-Tik  range,  the  wilderness  of 
Paran  N.  of  it,  and  the  one  to  end  where  the  other 
begins.  That  of  Pcmn  is  a  stretch  of  chalky 
formation,  the  chalk  '-eing  covered  with  coarse 
gravel,  mixed  with  black  Hint  and  drifting  sanJ. 
The  surface  of  this  extensive  desert  tract  is  a  slope 
ascending  towards  the  nortli,  and  in  it  appear  to 
rise  (by  Kussegger's  map.  from  which  most  of  the 
previous  description  is  taken )  three  chalky  ridges, 
as  it  were,  terraces  of  mountainous  formation,  all 
to  the  W.  of  a  line  drawn  from  Rns  Mohanimed 
to  Kt'diit  tl-Ari»h  on  the  Mediterranean.  The 
caravan-route  from  Cairo  to  Ahtba  crosses  the  et- 
Tili  desert  in  a  line  from  \V'.  to  E.,  a  little  S.  In 
this  wide  tract,  which  extends  northwards  to  join 
the  "wilderness  of  Beer-sheba"  ((Jen.  xxi.  21,  of. 
14),  and  eastward  probably  to  the  wilderness  of  Zin 
[Kadesh]  on  the  Edomitish  border,  Ishmael  dwelt, 
and  there  probably  his  posterity  originally  multi- 
plied. Ascending  northwards  from  it  on  a  meridian 
to  the  E.  of  Beer-sheba,  we  should  reach  JMaon  and 
Carmel,  or  that  southern  portion  of  the  territory 
of  Judah,  W.  of  the  Dead  Sea,  known  as  *'  the 
South,"  where  the  waste  changes  gradually  into 
an  uninhabited  pasture-land,  at  least  in  spring  and 
autumn,  and  in  which,  under  the  name  of  •'  Paran," 
Nabal  fed  his  flocks  (1  Sam.  xxv.  1).  Between  the 
wilderness  of  Paran  and  that  of  Zin  no  strict  de- 
marcation exists  in  the  narrative,  nor  do  the  natural 
features  of  the  region,  so  far  as  yet  ascertained, 
yield  a  well-defined  boundary.  The  name  of  Paran 
seems,  as  in  the  story  of  Ishmael,  to  have  pre- 
dominated towards  the  western  extremity  of  the 
northern  desert  frontier  of  et-Tih,  and  in  Num. 
xxxiv.  4  the  wilderness  of  Zin,  not  Paran,  is  spoken 
of  as  the  southern  border  of  the  land  or  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  3).  If  by  the  Paran 
region  we  understand  "  that  great  and  terrible 
wilderness  "  so  emphatically  described  as  the  haunt 
of  noxious  creatures  and  the  terror  of  the  way- 
farer (I)eut.  i.  19,  viii.  15),  then  we  might  see  how 
the  adjacent  tracts,  which  still  must  be  called 
"  wilderness,"  might,  either  as  having  less  repul- 
sive features,  or  because  they  lay  near  to  some 
settled  comitry,  have  a  special  nomenclature  of  their 
own.  For  the  latter  reason  the  wildernes.ses  of 
Zin,  eastward  towards  Edom  and  Mount  Seir,  and 
of  Sbur,  westward  towards  Egypt,  might  be  thus 
distinguished;  for  the  former  reason  that  of  Sin 
and  Sinai.  It  would  not  be  inconsistent  with  the 
rules  of  Scriptural  nomenclature,  if  we  suppose 
these  accessory  wilds    to    be   sometimes   included 


a  This  word  will  be  familiar  to  many  readers  from 
the  "Responsiones  in  Pnrvisn  "  of  the  Oxford  system 
of  examination,  however  little  they  may  previously 
have  connected  that  place  with  their  thoughts  of  par- 
adise. By  others,  however,  Parvisum  (or  -sus)  is  de 
rived  "  a  parvis  pueris  ibi  edoctis  "  {Menage,  Orig.  dk 
la  Ixinguc  Frans-  s.  v.  "  Parvis  "). 
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under  the  jjeneral  name  of  "  wilderness  of  Paran ;  "  1 
%m\   to   this  extent  we    may   perhaps  modify  the  | 
pre\iou8  general  statement  that  S.  of  the  et-Ti/i 
range  is  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  and  N.  of  it  thai  i 
of    I'aran.     Still,    construed    strictly,   the    wilder- 
nesses of   Paran  and  Zin  would    seem   to  lie  as 
already  approximately  laid  down.     [Kadksh.]    If,  I 
however,  as  previously  hinted,  they  may  in  another  | 
view  be  regarded  as  overlapping,  we  can  more  easily 
understand  how  Chedorlaomer,  when  he  "smote" 
the  peoples  S.  of  the  Dead  Sea,  returned  round  its 
southwestern  curve  to  the  el-1'aran,  or  "  terebinth- 
tree  of  Paran,"  viewed  as  indicating  a  locality  in 
connection  with  the  wilderness  of  Paran,  and  yet 
close,  apparently,  to  that   Dead  Sea  border  (Gen. 
xiv.  6). 

Was  there,  then,  a  Paran  proper,  or  definite  spot 
to  which  the  name  was  applied  ?  From  Deut.  i.  1 
it  should  seem  there  must  have  been.    This  U  con- 
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firmed  by  1  K.  xi.  18,  from  which  we  further  leara 
the  fact  of  its  being  an  inhabited  region;  and  th« 
position  required  by  the  context  here  is  one  between 
Midian  and  Egypt.  If  we  are  to  reconcile  these 
passages  by  the  aid  of  tlie  personal  history  of 
iMoses,  it  seems  certain  that  the  local  Midian  of 
the  Siniatic  peninsula  must  have  lain  near  the 
Mount  Horeb  itself  (Ex.  iii.  1,  xviii.  1-5).  The 
site  of  the  "  I'aran  "  of  Hadad  the  Edoraite  must 
then  have  lain  to  the  N.  W.  or  Egyptian  side  of 
Horeb.  This  brings  us.  if  we  assume  any  prin- 
cipal mountain,  except  Serial,^  of  the  whole  Sina^ 
itic  group,  to  be  "///e  Mount  of  God,"  so  close  tc 
the  Wndy  Feirnn  that  the  similarity  of  narce,' 
supported  by  the  recently  expressed  opinion  <rf 
eminent  geograpliers,  may  be  taken  as  establishing 
substantial  identity.  Hitter  (vcl.  xiv.  p.  740,  74 1 
and  Staidey  (pp.  39-41)  both  consider  that  Kept 
idim  is   to  be  found  in    Wady  Feiran,  and  n 


Rahui  of  Feird-n  in  Wady  Feir&n. 


ather  place  in  the  whole  peninsula  seems,  from  its 
local  advantages,  to  have  been  so  likely  to  form  an 
entrepot  in  Solomon's  time  between  Edom  and 
Egypt.  Burckhardt  {Syria,  etc.  p.  G02)  describes 
this  wady  as  narrowing  in  one  spot  to  100  paces, 
and  adds  that  the  high  mountains  adjacent,  and 
the  thick  woods  which  clothe  it,  contribute  with 
the  bad  water  to  make  it  unhealthy,  but  that  it  is, 
for  productiveness,  the  finest  valley  '^  in  the  whole 
peninsula,  containing  four  miles  of  gardens  and 
(late-groves.  Yet  he  thinks  it  was  not  the  Paran 
V  Scripture.  Professor  Stanley,  ;on  the  contrary, 
v.'ems  to  speak  on  this  point  with  greater  confi- 

ence  in  the  affirmative  than  perhaps  on  any  other 
4  lestion  cotmected  with  the  Exodus.  See  espe- 
cially his  remarks  (39-41)  regarding  the  local  term 

'  hill "  of  Ex.  xvii.  9,  10,  which  he  considers  to 


a  For  the  reasons  why  Serb&l  should  not  be  a«/- 
»epted,  sec  Sinai. 

b  Qesen  s.  v.  ^"1S5,  says  the  wilderness  so  called, 
"  between  Midian  and  Egypt,  bears  this  name  at  the 
present  day."  No  maps  now  in  use  give  any  closer 
%pproi:iaiation  to  *he  ancient  name  than  Feiran. 


be  satisfied  by  an  eminence  adjacent  to  the  W(iili) 
Feiran.  The  vegetable  maima*^  of  the  tamarisk 
grows  wild  there  (Seetzen,  Reisen,  iii.  75),  as 
does  the  colocynf/i,  etc.  (Roliinson,  i.  121-124). 
What  could  have  led  Winer  (s.  v.  "  Paran")  to 
place  el-Paran  near  IClath,  it  is  not  easy  to  gay,  es- 
pecially as  he  gives  no  authority. 

2.  "Mount"  Paran  occurs  only  in  two  pcetie 
passages  (Deut.  xxxiii.  2:  Hab.  iii.  3),  in  one  A 
which  Sinai  and  Seir  appear  as  local  accessories,  ir 
the  other  Teman  and  (ver.  7)  Cushan  and  Midian. 
We  need  hardly  pause  to  inquire  in  what  sensF 
Seir  can  be  brought  into  one  local  view  with  Sinai 
It  is  clear  fruin  a  third  poetic  passage,  in  which 
Paran  does  not  appear  (.ludg.  v.  4,  5),  but  which 
contains  "  Seir,"  more  literally  determined  by 
"  Edom,"  still  in   the  same  local  connection  with 


c  Compare,  however,  the  same  traveller's  statemenl 
of  the  claims  of  a  coast  wady  at  Ttir,  on  the  Gull  of 
Su-T  (Burckhardt.  Arab.  ii.  362;  coinp.  Wellsted,  il 
9),  "  receiving  all  the  waters  which  flow  down  from  th« 
higher  range  of  Sinai  to  the  sea  '  ^Stanley,  p   19)- 

li  The  Tamarix  Gallira  manmjera  of  Ehrenb«j, 
the  Tiirfa  of  the  Arabs  (Robinson,  i.  1161. 
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♦Sliiiii,"  that  the  Hebrew  found  no  ditRculty  in 
viewiiiij  the  greater  scenes  of  God's  manifestation 
m  the  Kxodus  as  historically  and  morally,**  if  not 
locally  connected.  At  any  rate  Mount  Paran  here 
may  with  as  good  a  right  be  claimed  for  the 
Sinaitic  as  for  tlie  Edomitish  side  of  the  difficulty. 
And  tlie  distance,  after  all,  from  Horeb  to  ]\Iount 
Seir  was  probably  one  of  ten  days  or  less  (Deut.  i. 
2).  It  is  not  unlikely  that  if  the  Wndy  Ffiranhe 
the  Paran  pro})er,  the  name  "Mount"  Paran  may 
have  been  cither  assi<;ned  to  the  special  member 
(the  northwestern)  of  the  Sinaitic  mountain-gi-oup 
which  lies  adjacent  to  that  wady,''  or  to  the  whole 
Sinaitic  cluster.  That  special  member  is  the  five- 
peaked  ridge  of  Serbdl.  If  this  view  for  the  site 
of  Paran  is  correct,  the  Israelites  must  have  pro- 
ceeded from  their  encampment  by  the  sea  (Num. 
xxxiii.  10),  probably  Tayibeh  [Wildehness  of 
THE  Wakdekijsg],  by  the  "  middle  "  route  of  the 
three  indicated  by  Stanley  (pp.  38,  39). 

H.  H. 

PAR'BAR  pS'JQn,  with  the  definite  arti- 
cle [see  below]:  <^5£a5exoyueVous:  celluke).  A 
word  occurring  in  Hebrew  and  A.  V.  only  in  1 
Chr.  xxvi.  18,  but  there  found  twice:  "At  the 
Parbar  westward  four  (Levites)  at  the  causeway 
two  at  the  Parbar."  From  this  passage,  and  also 
from  the  context,  it  would  seem  that  Parbar  was 
some  place  on  the  west  side  of  the  Temple  inclo- 
Bure,  the  same  side  with  the  causeway  and  the  gate 
Shallecheth.  The  latter  was  close  to  the  cause- 
way —  perhaps  on  it  as  the  Bab  Silsilis  now  is  — 
and  we  know  from  its  remains  that  the  causeway 
Kns  at  the  extreme  north  of  the  western  wall. 
Parbar  therefore  must  have  been  south  of  Shal- 
lecheth. 

As  to  the  meaning  of  the  name,  the  Rabbis 
generally  agree''  in  translating  it  "the  outside 
place; "  while  modern  authorities  take  it  as  equiv- 
alent to  the  pnrvanm  «  in  2  K.  xxiii.  11  (A.  V. 
"suburbs  "),  a  word  almost  identical  with  parbar, 
and  used  by  the  early  Jewish  interpreters  as  the 
efjuivaleiit  of  itiifp-dsJiim,  the  precincts  (A.  V. 
"suburbs")  of  the  Levitical  cities.  Accepting 
this  interpretation,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  identi- 
f3'ing  the  Parbar  with  the  suburb  (rh  Trpodaretou) 
mentioned  by  Josephus  in  describing  Herod's  Tem- 
ple {Ant.  XV.  11,  §  5),  as  lying  in  the  deep  valley 
which  separated  the  west  wall  of  the  Temple  from 
the  city  opposite  it;  in  other  words,  the  southern 
end  of  the  Tyropoeon,  which  intervenes  between 
the  Wailing  Place  and  the  (so-called)  Zion.  The 
two  gates  in  the  original  wall  were  in  Herod's 
Temple  increased  to  four. 

a  The  language  in  the  three  passages  (Deut.  xxxiij. 
2 ;  llab.  iii. ;  Judg.  v.  4,  5)  is  as  strikingly  similar  as 
is  the  purport  and  spirit  of  all  the  three.  All  describe 
a  spiritual  presence  manifested  by  natural  convulsions 
attendant ;  and  all  are  confirmed  by  Ps.  Ixviii.  7,  8, 
in  which  Sinai  alone  is  named.  We  may  almost 
regard  this  lofty  rhapsody  as  a  commonplace  of  the 
Imsspired  song  of  triumph,  in  which  the  seer  seems  to 
'eave  earth  so  far  beneath  him  that  the  preciseness  of 
geographic  detail  is  lost  to  his  view. 

t>  Out  of  the  Wadj/  Feiran,  in  an  easterly  direction, 
runs  the  Wady  Sheikh,  which  conducts  the  traveller 
directly  to  the  "  modern  Horeb."     See  Kiepert's  map. 

c  What  Hebrew  woi^  the  LXX.  read  here  is  not 
)lear. 

**  8«e  the  Targum  of  the  passage  ;  also  Buxtorf,  Lex. 
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It  does  not  follow  (as  some  have  assorced)  that 
Parbar  was  identical  with  the  "  suburbs  "  of  2  K. 
xxiii.  11,  though  the  words  denoting  each  maj 
have  the  same  signification.  For  it  seems  most 
consonant  with  prol)ability  to  suppose  that  the 
"  horses  of  the  Sun  "  would  be  kept  on  the  easterc 
side  of  the  temple  mount,  in  full  view  of  th« 
rising  rays  of  the  god  as  they  shot  over  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  and  not  in  a  deep  valley  on  its  western 
side. 

Parbar  is  possibly  an  ancient  Jebusite  name, 
which  perpetuated  itselt  afit-r  the  Israelite  conquest 
of  the  city,  as  many  a  Danish  and  Saxon  name 
has  been  perpetuated,  and  still  exists,  only  sHghtlj 
disguised,  in  the  city  of  London.  G. 

*  PARCHED  CORN.  [Ruth,  Book  of, 
Am.er.  ed.] 

*  PARCHED    GROUND.     The  Heb«5w 

term  (^"ij!^^)  s/idrdb)  so  rendered  in  Is.  xxxv.  7 
(A.  V.)  —  "the  parched  ground  shall  become  8 
pool ''  —  is  understood  by  the  best  scholars  to  de- 
note the  viiraye,  the  Arabic  name  for  which  is 
$erdb.  So  Gesenius,  Fiirst,  De  Wette,  Hitzig, 
Knobel,  Ewald,  etc.;  comp.  Winer,  BibL  Real- 
wbrterb.  art.  "  Sandmeer,"  and  Thomson's  Land 
and  Book,  ii.  287,  288.  The  phenomenon  referred 
to  is  too  well  known  to  need  description  here.    A. 

PARCHMENT.     [Writing.] 

PARLOR./  A  word  in  English  usage  mean- 
ing the  common  room  of  the  family,  and  hence 
probably  in  A.  V.  denoting  the  king's  audience- 
chamber,  so  used  in  reference  to  Eglon  (Judg.  iii. 
20-25;  Richardson,  Eng.  Diet.).  [House,  vol.  ii. 
p.  1135.]  H.  W.  P. 

PARMASH'TA  (Sn^fpHQ  [superwr, 
Sanskr.,  Ges.] :  ^apixacrifid'i  Alex.  Map/natri/xva: 
[FA.  Mapfiaa-ifi-]  Pliermesia).  One  of  the  ten 
sons  of  Haman  slain  by  the  Jews  in  Shushan  (Esth. 
ix.  9). 

PAR'MENAS  {Uapixcvas  [prob.  ?  contrac- 
tion of  Parmenides,  steadfast'] ).  One  cf  the  seven 
deacons,  "  men  of  honest  report,  full  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  wisdom,"  selected  by  the  whole  body  of 
the  disciples  to  superintend  the  ministration  of 
their  alms  to  the  widows  and  necessitous  poor. 
Parmenas  is  placed  sixth  on  the  list  of  those  who 
were  ordained  by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of 
the  Apostles  to  this  special  function  (Acts  vi.  5). 
His  name  occurs  but  this  once  in  Scripture;  and 
ecclesiastical  history  records  nothing  of  him  save 
the  tradition  that  he  suflfered  martyrdom  at  Philippi 
in  the  reign  of  Trajan   (Baron,    ii.  55).     In   the 


Talm.  s.  V.  m^S  >  and  the  references  in  Lightfoot, 
Prospect  of  Temple,  ch.  v. 

c  Gesenius,  Theit.  p.  1123  a  ;  Furst,  Handub.  ii.  2356, 
etc.  Gesenius  connects  parvartm  with  a  similar  Per- 
sian word,  meaning  a  building  open  on  all  sides  to  the 
sun  and  air. 

/  1.  *l^n  ;  anoQriiai ;  evhicvtum ;  once  only  "  par- 
lor "  in  1  Chr.  xxviii.  11 ;  elsewhere  usually  " (ham 
ber,"  a  withdrawing  room  (Ges.  p.  448). 

2.  nSt&y;  /caraAvfia  ;  triclinium;  usually 
"  chamber."  ' 

3.  rr^vl?,  with  art.  in  each  instance  where  A.  V 

T  •  -:' 
has    "  parlor  ;  "    to    virepojoi/ ;    canaculum  ;    risuallT 
"  chamber."     It  denotes  an  upper  chamber  in  i  Smh 
xTiii.  33,  2  E.  xxiii.  12. 
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calendar  of  the   Byzantine  Church   he  and   Pro- 
chorus  are  commemorated  on  July  28th. 

E.  H— s. 

PAR'NACH  CrT3"lQ  [swift  or  delicate,  Ges.] : 
^apvdx'  Phnrnddi).  Father  or  ancestor  of  EHza- 
phan  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Zebuhni  (Num.  xxxiv. 
25). 

PA'ROSH  (ti?37"]Q  [/e«]:  ^ape'y,  Alex. 
<pop4s  in  Ezr.  ii.  3;  elsewhere  ^6pos'  Pharos). 
'i'he  descendants  of  Parosh,  in  number  2,172,  re- 
turned from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  3; 
Neh.  vii.  8).  Another  detachment  of  150  males, 
with  Zechariah  at  their  head,  accompanied  ICzra 
^E.zr.  viii.  3  [where  A.  V.  reads  PiiAHosirj). 
Seven  of  the  family  had  married  foreij^n  wives 
(F^r.  X.  25).  They  assisted  in  the  builduig  of 
liie  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii,  25),  and  signed 
the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  14).  In  the 
last-quoted  passage  tlie  name  Parosh  is  clearly  that 
of  a  family,  and  not  of  an  individual. 

PARSHANDA'THA  (WHljipm-pQ  [see  be- 
low]: ^ap(Tavu€s'i  Alex.  ^apaavecrTau;  [Comp 
^apaavSaOd  ■]  Phnrsandathn).  The  eldest  of 
Haman's  ten  sons  who  were  slain  by  the  Jews  in 
Shushan  (Esth.  ix.  7).  Fiirst  {llnndiob.)  renders 
it  into  old  Persian yV(7s/mf((^?/«,  "given  by  prayer," 
and  compares  the  proper  name  Ylap(T(S}i'^r]s,  which 
occurs  in  Diod.  ii.  33. 

PARl'HIANS  {ndpOoi:  Parthi)  occurs  only 
in  Acts  ii.  9,  wliere  it  designates  Jews  settled  in 
Parthia.  Partliia  Proper  was  tlie  region  stretching 
along  the  southern  flank  of  the  mountains  which 
separate  the  great  Persian  desert  from  the  desert  of 
Kharesm.  It  lay  south  of  Hyrcania,  east  of  Media, 
and  north  of  Sagartia.  The  country  was  pleasant, 
and  fairly  fertile,  watered  by  a  number  of  small 
streams  flowing  from  tlie  mountains,  and  absorbed 
after  a  longer  or  a  shorter  course  by  the  sands.  It 
is  now  known  as  the  At  ik  or  "  skirt,"  and  is  still 
a  valuable  part  of  Persia,  though  supporting  only 
a  scanty  population.  In  ancient  times  it  seems  to 
have  been  densely  peopled;  and  the  ruins  of  many 
large  and  apparently  handsome  cities  attest  its 
former  prosperity.  (See  Fraser's  Khonissan^  p. 
245.) 

The  ancient  Parthians  are  called  a  '•  Scythic  " 
race  (Strab.  xi.  9,  §  2:  Justin,  xli.  1-4;  Arrian, 
Fr.  p.  J ) ;  and  probably  belonged  to  the  great 
Turanicin  family.  Various  stories  are  told  of  their 
origin.  Moses  of  Chorene  calls  them  the  descend- 
ants of  Abraham  by  Keturah  (Hist.  Armen.  ii. 
65);  while  John  of  Malala  relates  that  they  were 
Scythians  whom  the  Egyptian  king  Sesostris 
brought  with  him  on  his  return  from  Scythia,  and 
tattled  in  a  region  of  Persia  {Hist.  Univ.  p.  26; 
compare  Arrian,  /.  s.  c).  Really,  nothing  is  known 
of  them  till  about  the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspis, 
when  they  are  found  in  the  district  which  so  long 
retained  their  name,  and  appear  as  faithful  sub- 
jects of  the  Persian  raonarchs.  We  may  fairly 
presume  that  they  were  added  to  the  empire  by 
lyrus,  al)out  n.  c.  550;  for  that  monarch  seems 
to  have  been  the  conqueror  of  all  the  northeastern 
provinces.  Herodotus  speaks  of  them  as  contained 
in  the  16th  satrapy  of  Darius,  where  they  were 
'oined  with  the  Chorasmians,  the  Soglians,  and 
the  Arians,  or  people  of  Herat  f  Herod,  iii.  93).  He 
also  mentions  that  they  served  in  the  army  which 
Xerxes  led  into  Greece,  under  the  same  leader  as 
the  (/hoiasniians  (vii.  66).  They  carried  bows  and 
147 
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arrows,  and  short  spears;  but  were  not  at  this  timfl 
held  in  much  repute  as  soldiers.  In  the  final 
struggle  between  the  Greeks  and  Persians  they 
remained  faithful  to  the  latter,  serving  at  Arbela 
(Arr.  Exp.  Alex.  iii.  8),  but  offering  only  a  weak 
resistance  to  Alexander  when,  on  his  way  to  Bactria, 
he  entered  their  country  (ibid.  25).  In  the  division 
of  Alexander's  dominions  they  fell  to  the  share  of 
Eumenes,  and  Parthia  for  some  while  was  counted 
among  the  territories  of  the  Seleucidaj.  About 
B.  c.  256,  howe\er,  they  ventured  upon  a  revolt, 
and  under  Arsaces  (whom  Strabo  calls  "a  king  of 
the  Dahae,"  but  who  was  more  probably  a  native 
leader)  they  succeeded  in  establishing  their  inde- 
pendence. This  was  the  beginning  of  the  great 
Parthian  empire,  which  may  be  regarded  as  rising 
out  of  the  ruins  of  the  Persian,  and  as  taking  its 
place  during  the  centuries  when  the  Roman  power 
was  at  its  height. 

Parthia,  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  of  the  Acta, 
would  designate  this  empire,  which  extended  from 
India  to  the  Tigris,  and  from  the  (;hora?mian  desert 
to  tlie  shores  of  the  Southern  Ocean.  Hence  the 
prominent  position  of  the  name  Parthians  in  the 
list  of  those  present  at  Pentecost.  PartWa  was  a 
power  almost  rivaling  Rome  —  the  only  existing 
power  which  had  tried  its  strength  agaii  st  Rome 
and  not  been  worsted  in  the  encounter.  By  the 
defeat  and  destruction  of  Crassus  near  Carrhae  (the 
Scriptural  Harran)  the  Parthians  acquired  that 
character  for  military  prowess  which  attaches  to 
them  in  the  best  writers  of  the  Roman  classical 
period.  (See  Hor.  Od.  ii.  13;  ISat.  ii.  1,  15;  Virg. 
Georg.  iii.  31;  Ov.  Art.  Am.  i.  209,  &c.)  Their 
armies  were  composed  of  clouds  of  horsemeii,  who 
were  all  riders  of  extraordinary  expertness;  their 
chief  weapon  was  the  bow.  They  shot  their  arrows 
with  wonderful  precision  while  their  horses  were 
in  full  career,  and  were  proverbially  remarkable  for 
the  injury  they  inflicted  with  these  weapons  on 
an  enemy  who  attempted  to  follow  them  in  their 
flight.  From  the  time  of  Crassus  to  that  of 
IVajan  they  were  an  enemy  whom  Rome  especially 
dreaded,  and  whose  ravages  she  was  content  to 
repel  without  revenii^ing.  Tlie  warlike  successor, 
of  Nerva  had  the  boldness  to  attack  them ;  and  his 
expedition,  which  was  well  conceived  and  vigorously 
conducted,  deprived  them  of  a  considerable  portion 
of  their  territories.  In  the  next  reign,  that  of 
Hadrian,  the  Parthians  recovered  these  losses;  but 
their  military  strength  was  now  upon  the  decline; 
and  in  A.  D.  226,  the  last  of  the  Arsacidae  was 
forced  to  yield  his  kingdom  to  the  revolted  Per- 
sians, who,  under  Artaxerxes,  son  of  Sassan,  suc- 
ceeded in  reestablishing  their  empire.  The  Par- 
thian dominion  tlius  lasted  for  nearly  five  centuries, 
commencing  in  the  tliird  century  before,  and  termi- 
nating in  the  third  century  after,  our  era. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  Parthians 
were  a  Turanian  race.  Their  success  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  subversion  of  a  toleralily  advanced 
civilization  by  a  comparative  barbarism  —  the  sub- 
stitution of  Tatar  coarseness  for  Aryan  polisli  and 
refinement.  They  aimed  indeed  at  adopting  the 
art  and  civilization  of  those  whom  they  conquered ; 
but  their  imitation  was  a  poor  travestie,  and  there 
is  something  ludicrously  grotesque  in  most  of  their 
more  ambitious  eff<)rt8.  At  the  same  time,  they 
occasionally  exhibit  a  certain  amount  of  skill  and 
taste,  more  especially  where  they  followed  Greek 
models.  Their  architecture  was  better  than  theii 
sculpture.     The  famous  ruins  of  Ctesiphon  l»ave  • 
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grandeur  of  efTcct  which  strikes  every  traveller; 
and  the  Partliiaii  constructions  at  Akkerkuf,  El 
Hamniam,  etc.,  are  among  the  most  remarkable  of 
oriental  remains.     Nor  was  grandeur  of  general 


Hfnre  of  Fame,  surmounting  the  Arch  at  Tackt-i-Bos- 
tan.     (Sir  R.  K.  Porter's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  fol.  62.) 

effect  the  only  merit  of  their  buildings.  There  is 
sometimes  a  beauty  and  delicacy  in  their  ornamen- 
tation which  is  almost  worthy  the  Greeks.     (For 


Ornamentation  of  Arch  at  TacM-i^Bostan. 

specimens  of  Parthian  sculpture  and  architecture, 
see  the  Travels  of  Sir  R.  K.  Porter,  vol.  i.  plates 
19-24 ;  vol.  ii.  plates  C>2-GG  and  82,  &c.  For  the 
general  history  of  tlie  nation,  see  Ileeren's  Manual 
of  Ancierii  llistnry,  pp.  229-305,  F^ng.  Tr.;  and 
the  article  Pakthia  in  Diet,  of  Gr.  ami  Rom. 
Geo()rajiliy. )  [See  also  Rawlinson's  Ancient  Mon- 
archies, iii.  42,  and  iv.  19.]  G.  R. 

*  PARTITION,  MIDDLE  WALL  OF, 

Eph.  ii.  14.  The  Greek  is  rh  iJ.e(r6Toixov  rov 
(ppay/jLov,  and  in  the  figure  the  "  middle  wall " 
formed  the  "partition,"  or  more  strictly  "fence" 
i<ppayfi6s),  which  before  the  coming  of  Christ 
separated  Jews  and  Gentiles  from  each  other,  but 
which  his  death  abolished,  so  as  to  bring  all  nations 
together  on  the  same  common  ground  as  regards 
their  participation  in  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel. 
Many  interpreters  find  here  3.n  allusion  to  the  row 
of  marble  pillars  or  screen  which  in  Herod's  Tem- 
ple fenced  off  the  court  of  the  Gentiles  from  that 
of  the  .lews,  on  which,  as  Philo  and  Josephiis  .state, 
was  written  in  Latin  and  (ireek :  "  No  foreigner  may 
go  further  on  penalty  of  death  "  (see  Kuinoel,  Acta 
Apost.  p.  706;  and  Keil,  Bibl.  Archdolor/ie,  i.  142). 
Ellicott  would  admit  a  reference  in  this  passage 
both  to  this  middle  wall  and  to  the  rending  of  the 


a  "  Perdix  enim  nomen  suum  hebraicum  S^^p 
habet  a  vocaniio,  que.  nridmodum  eadem  avis  Germanis 
iicitur  Rpphuhn  a  ropen,  i.  e  ritfen,  vocare  "  (Rosen- 
mull.  Schol.  in  Jer.  xvii.  11).  Mr.  Tristram  says  that 
kore  would  be  an  admirable  imitation  of  the  call-note 
tf  Oaccabis  sotxatilis. 
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vail  at  the  moment  when  Christ  died  (!\Tatt.  xxfil 

51;  F^ph.  ii.  14).  "The  Temple  was,  as  it  were, 
a  material  embodiment  of  the  law,  and  in  its  very 
outward  structure  was  a  symbol  of  spiritual  dis- 
tinctions." Yet  we  caimot  insist  on  this  view  aa 
certain,  by  any  means,  for  the  language  may  well 
be  figurative  without  its  having  any  such  local 
ori^^in.  Some  comntentators  (see  Wordsworth  od 
loc.)  regard  the  metaphor  as  that  of  a  nneyard, 
in  which  the  people  of  God  were  fenced  off  from 
other  nations. 

It  was  Paul's  introducing  Trophimus  (as  the  Jews 
falsely  alleged)  into  the  part  of  the  Temple  {(U  r'it 
Uphv)  beyond  the  middle  wall,  between  the  court* 
of  the  Jews  and  of  the  Gentiles,  which  led  to  thfl 
tumult  in  which  the  Apostle  came  so  near  beiosf 
kiUed  by  the  mob  (Acts  xxi.  27-30).  H.  ^ 

PARTRIDGE  (SHp,  kore:  WpSt^,  pxkti- 
K6pa^-  perdix)  occurs  only  1  Sam.  xxvi.  20,  where 
David  compares  him-self  to  a  hunted  /wre  upon 
the  mountains,  and  in  Jer.  xvii.  11,  where  it  is 
said,  "  As  a  kore  sitteth  on  eggs,  and  hatcheth 
them  not;  so  he  that  getteth  riches,  and  not  by 
right,  shall  leave  them  in  the  midst  of  his  days, 
and  at  his  end  shall  be  a  fool."  The  translation 
of  koi'e  by  "  partridge  "  is  supported  by  many  of 
the  old  versions,  the  Hebrew  name,  as  is  generally 
supposed,  having  reference  to  the  "  call  "  of  the 
cock  bird;  compare  the  German  Rebhuhn  from 
rufen,  "to  call."  «  Bochart  {Hieroz.  ii.  |632)  has 
attempted  to  show  that  kore  denotes  some  species 
of  "snipe,"  or  "woodcock  "  (rusticoln?);  he  refers 


Ammoperdix  Heyii. 

the  Hebrew  word  to  the  Arabic  karia.,  which  b« 
believes,  but  upon  very  insufficient  ground,  to  be 
the  name  of  some  one  of  these  birds.  Oedmariii 
(  Verm.  Samm  ii.  57)  identifies  the  karia  of  AraF/!o 
writers  with  the  Merops  apiasler  (the  Pee-eater); 
this  explanation  has  deservedly  found  favor  witi 
no  commentators.  What  the  karia  of  the  Arnhi 
may  be  we  have  been  unable  to  determine;  but  the 
kd)-e  there  can  be  no  doubt  denotes  a  partridge. 
The  "hunting  this  bird  upon  the  mountains"*  (1 
Sam.  xxvi.  20)  entirely  agrees  with  the  habits  of 
two  well-known  species  of  partridge,  namely,  (\ic- 


b  "  The  partridge  of  the  mountains  I  suspect  to  b« 
Ammoperdix  Hfyii,  familiar  as  it  mu.<»t  have  been  to 
David  when  he  camped  by  the  cave  of  idullam  —  a 
biiji  more  difficult  by  far  to  be  induced  to  take  wlxif 
than  C.  saxatilis  "  (H.  B.  Tristram). 


PARTRIDGE 

cctki$  saxv.dtis  (the  Greek  partridge)  and  Ammo- 
perdix  Heyii.  The  specific  name  of  the  former 
Is  partly  indicative  of  the  localities  it  frequents, 
namely,  rocky  and  hilly  ground  covered  with  brush- 
wood. 

It  will  be  seen  Ij  the  marginal  reading  that  the 
passage  in  Jeremiah  may  bear  the  following  inter- 
pretation: As  the  kore  "gathereth  young  which 
she  hath  not  brought  forth."  This  rendering  is 
supported  by  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.,  and  is  that 
which  M-iurer  ( Comment,  in  Jer.  1.  c),  RosenmLiller 
(>Si;A,  in  Jer.  1.  c),  Gesenius  {Thes.  s.  v.),  Wii,er 
{lienhjob.  "Rebhuhn"),  and  scholars  generally, 
adopt.  In  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  this 
btter  interpretation,  it  has  been  asserted  that  the 
partridge  is  in  the  habit  of  stealing  the  eggs  from 
the  nests  of  its  congeners  and  of  sitting  upon 
them,  and  that  when  the  young  are  hatched  they 
forsake  their  false  parent;  hence,  it  is  said,  the 
meaning  of  the  simile:  the  man  who  has  become 
rich  by  dishonest  means  loses  his  riches,  as  the 
fictitious  partridge  her  stolen  brood  (see  Jerome 
in  Jerem.  1.  c).  It  is  perhaps  almost  needless  to 
remark  that  this  is  a  mere  fable,  in  which,  how- 
ever,   the   ancient   Orientals   may   have    believed. 


PAS-DAMMIM 
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Caccabis  saxatilis. 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  Arabian  naturalist  Damir, 
quoted  by  Bochart  {[iivroz.  ii.  638),  which  shows 
that  in  his  time  this  opinion  was  held  with  regard 
to  some  kind  of  partridge."  The  explanation  of 
the  rendering  of  the  text  of  the  A.  V.  is  obviously 
as  follows.  Partridges  were  often  "  hunted  "  in 
ancient  times  as  they  are  at  present,  either  by 
hawking  or  by  being  driven  from  place  to  place  till 
they  become  fatigued,  when  they  are  knocked  down 
l)y  the  clubs  or  zerwattys  of  the  Arabs  (see  Shaw"s 
Trav.  i.  425,  8vo  )  Thus,  nests  were  no  doubt 
constantly  disturbed,  and  many  destroyed:  as, 
therefore,  is  a  partridge  which  is  dri\en  from  her 
eggs,  so  is  he  that  enricheth  himself  by  unjust 
Jneans  —  "  he  shall  leave  them  in  the  midst  of  his 
days."  f>  The  expression  in  Ecclus.  xi.  30,  "  like 
M  a  partridge  taken  (and  kept)  in  a  cage,"  clearly 
fefors,  as  Shaw  {Trav.  I.  c.)  has  observed,  to  "a 
iijcoy  partridge,"  and  the  Greek  ireoSi|  drjpevr^s 


a  Partridges,  like  gallinaceous  birds  generally,  may 
•  ocasionally  lay  their  eggs  in  the  nests  of  other  birds 
af  the  same  species  :  it  is  hardly  likely,  however,  that 
this  fact  should  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
lucients ;  neither  can  it  alone  be  sufiBcient  to  explain 
be  simile. 

b  *  Thomson  (Land  and  Bonk,  i.  309  f.)  describes 
ti«  iaod«  of  hunting  partridges  by  the  Syrians  at  the 


should  have  been  so  translated,  as  is  evident  both 
from  the  context  and  the  Greek  words ;  ^  compare 
Aristot.  Hist.  Anim.  ix.  9,  §  3  and  4.  Besides  the 
two  species  of  partridge  named  above,  the  Caccabis 
chukar — the  red-leg  of  India  and  Persia,  which 
Mr.  Tristram  regards  as  distinct  from  the  Greek 
partridge  —  is  found  about  the  Jordan.  Our  com- 
mon partridge  (Perclix  cinerea),  as  well  as  the 
Barbary  (C.  peti'osa)  and  red -leg  (C  rufa),  do  not 
occur  in  Palestine.  There  are  three  or  four  species 
of  the  genus  Pterocles  (Sand-grouse)  and  Franco- 
linus  found  in  the  Bible  lands,  but  they  do  not  ap- 
pear to  be  noticed  by  any  distinct  terra.     [Quail.] 

W.  H. 

*  PARTS,  UPPER.  [Upper  Coasts, 
Amer.  ed.] 

PARU'AH  (n^"lQ  {blossoming,  Ges.;  in- 
crease, Fiirst] :  4»oua(rou5;  Alex,  cpappov;  [Comp 
^apove'-]  Pharue).  The  father  of  Jehoshaphat, 
Solomon's  commissariat  officer  in  Issachar  (1  K. 

iv.  17). 

PARVA'IM  {W^Tl^  [see  below]:  ^apovifi\ 
[Vat.  Alex,  ^apovai/j.:  (aurum)  probaiissimum']), 
the  name  of  a  place  or  country  whence  the  gold 
was  procured  for  the  decoration  of  Solomon's  Tem- 
ple (2  Chr.  iii.  6).  The  name  occurs  but  once  in 
the  Bible,  and  there  without  any  particulars  that 
assist  to  its  identification.  We  may  notice  the 
conjectures  of  Hitzig  (on  Dan.  x.  5),  that  the  name 
is  derived  from  the  Sanskrit  j)aru,  "hill,''  and  be- 
tokens the  SiSufxa  opt]  in  Arabia,  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  (vi.  7,  §  11);  of  Knobel  (  Volkert.  p.  191), 
that  it  is  an  abbreviated  form  of  Sepharvaira, 
which  stands  in  the  Syriac  version  and  the  Targum 
of  Jonathan  for  the  Sephar  of  Gen.  x.  30;  and  of 
Wilford  (quoted  by  Gesenius,  Thes.  ii.  1125),  that 
it  is  derived  from  the  Sanskrit  jmrca,  "  eastern," 
and  is  a  general  term  for  the  East.  Bochart'a 
identification  of  it  with  Taprobane  is  etymologic- 
ally  incorrect.  W.  L.  B. 

PA/SACH  (TfpQ  [cut,  incision,  Ges.]  :  ^aatit; 
[Vat.  $aicrr]Xi'i]  ^^-x.  ^eo-TJXi*  Phosech).  Son 
of  Japiilect  of  the  tribe  of  Asher  (1  Chr.  vii.  33), 
and  one  of  the  chiefs  of  his  tribe. 

PAS-DAM'MIxM  (Q'^^'iT  DQH  [the  border 
of  blood]:  [Rom.  4>a(roSa^tV;  Vat.]  ^aaoSofir); 
Alex.  ^a(ToSoiJ.iv'-  Phesdomim).  The  form  under 
which  in  1  Chr.  xi.  13  the  name  appears,  which  in 
1  Sam.  xvii.  1  is  given  more  at  length  as  Ephes- 
DAMMiM.  The  lexicographers  do  not  decide  which 
is  the  earlier  or  correcter  of  the  two.  Gesenius 
(  Thes.  p.  139)  takes  them  to  be  identical  in  meaning. 
It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  original  of  Pas- dam- 
mim,  the  definite  article  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
first  letter  of  the  other  form.  In  the  parallel  nar- 
rative of  2  Sam.  xxiii.,  the  name  appears  to  be  cor- 
rupted d  to  charpkam  (DQ^n),  in  the  A.  V.  ren- 
dered "there."  The  present  text  of  Josephua 
{Ant.  vii.  12,  §  4)  gives  it  as  Arasamos  {"Apdaa- 
fios)- 


present  time.  See  also  Wood's  Bible  Animals  (Loud, 
1869),  p.  427  f.  H. 

c  Mr.  Tristram  tells  us  the  Caccabis  saxatilis  mak«« 
an  admirable  decoy,  becoming  very  tame  and  c'levux 
He  brought  one  home  with  him  from  Cyprus. 

il  This  is  carefully  examined  by  Kenniiott  {Dissm 
tat-'nn,  p.  13     &c.). 


2840  PASEAH 

Tiie  .'hief  interest  attaching  to  the  appearance 
of  the  name  in  this  passage  of  Chronicles  is  the 
evidence  it  affords  that  the  place  was  the  scene  of 
repeated  encounters  hetween  Israel  and  the  Philis- 
tines, unless  indeed  we  treat  1  Chr.  xi.  13  (and  the 
parallel  passage,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  9)  as  an  independent 
Recount  of  the  occurrence  related  in  1  Sam.  xvii. 
—  which  hardly  seems  possible.     [Elaii,  Vallky 

OF.] 

A  ruined  site  bearing  the  name  of  Damun  or 
Chirbet  Dnmoun  lies  near  the  road  from  Jerusalem 
to  Beit  Jibrin  (Van  de  Velde,  Syr.  <f  Pal  ii.  193; 
Tobler,  3ile  Wand.  201),  about  three  miles  E.  of 
Shuiveikeh  (Socho).  This  Van  de  Velde  proposes 
to  identify  with  Pas-damn)im.  G. 

PASE'AH  (np5  [lame]:  Beo-o-rje';  Alex. 
^eaa-r]:  Phesse).  1.  Son  of  Eshton,  in  an  obscure 
fragment  of  the  genealogies  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv. 
12).  He  and  his  brethren  are  described  as  "the 
men  of  Kechah,"  which  in  the  Targum  of  R.  Jo- 
seph is  rendered  "the  men  of  the  great  Sanhedrin." 

2.  (4>ao-77,  Ezr.  [Vat.  ^ktov];  ^aaeK,  Neh.: 
Phasen.)  The  "  sons  of  Paseah  "  were  among  the 
Nethinim  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii. 
49).  In  the  A.  V.  of  Neh.  vii.  51,  the  name  is 
written  Phaseah.  Jehoiada,  a  member  of  the 
family,  assisted  in  rebuilding  the  old  gate  of  the  city 
under  Nehemiah  (Neh.  iii.  6). 

PA'SHUR  ("l^ntTQ  [freed<m,  redempHm, 
Fiirst:  in  Jer.  and  1  Chr.,]  Uaax^op'^  [^  Chr.  ix. 
12,  Rom.  Alex.  ^a(rx^p'i  Kzr.  ii.  38,  ^aaaovp, 
Alex,  ^aaovp;  x.  22,  Neh.  x.  3,  ^acovp;  Neh. 
vii.  41.  ^aaeovp,  Vat.  4>a(reSoup:  xi.  12,  ^aarcrovpi 
Alex.  FA.  ^aaeovp']  Phnssur  {Phesur,  Plumir]), 
of  uncertain  etymology,  although  Jer.  xx.  3  seems 
to  allude  to  the  meaning  of  it :  comp.  Ruth  i.  20 ; 
and  see  Gesen.  s.  v. 

1.  Name  of  one  of  the  families  of  priests  of  the 
chief  house  of  Malchijah  (Jer.  xxi.  1,  xxxviii.  1; 
1  Chr.  ix.  12,  xxiv.  9 ;  Neh.  xi.  12).  In  the  time 
of  Nehemiah  this  family  appears  to  have  become  a 
chief  house,  and  its  head  the  head  of  a  course 
(r::zr.  a.  38;  Neh.  vii.  41,  x.  3);  and,  if  the  text 
can  be  relied  upon,  a  comparison  of  Neh.  x.  3  with 
xii.  2  would  indicate  that  the  time  of  their  return 
from  Babylon  was  subsequent  to  the  days  of  Zerub- 
babel and  Jeshua.  The  individual  from  whom  the 
family  was  named  was  probably  Pashur  the  son  of 
Malchiah,  who  in  the  reign  of  Zedekiah  was  one 
i)f  the  chief  princes  of  the  court  (Jer.  xxxviii.  1). 
He  was  sent,  with  others,  by  Zedekiah  to  Jeremiah 
at  the  time  when  Nebuchadnezzar  was  preparing 
his  attack  upon  Jerusalem,  to  inquire  what  would 


«  1.    nZl^i   TO  Trepav  TTJs  6aAa<T<njs. 

2.  1^1?^ ;    Sidpaa-1%  ;  vadum  (Gen.  xxxii.  22) ; 
also  a  gorge  (1  Sam.  xiii.  23). 

3.  rr^S^^ ;    4>dpay^ ;    transcensus   (Is.   x.  29). 
«  A  ford  "^(Is."  xvi.  2). 

b  This   is  evidently  the  word  SPpQ,  the   Ara- 

-asoan  form  of  nDQ,  put  into  Greek  letters.     Some 

have  taken  the  meaning  of  npQ,  the  root  of  HOQ, 
to  be  that  of  «<  passing  through,"  and  have  referred 
Ha  application   here  to  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea. 

ti«nce  the  Vulgate  has  rendered  JIDB  by  transitus, 
Philo  {De  Yit.  Mosis,  lib.  iii.  c.  29)  by  s'laPaTTjpio,  and 
■ngory  of  Na^anzus  by  jia^aons.     Augustine  takes 


PASSOVER 

be  the  issue,  and  received  a  reply  f\ill  of  forebod- 
ings of  disaster  (Jer.  xxi.).  Again  somewhat  later, 
when  the  temporary  raising  of  the  siege  of  Jeru« 
salem  by  the  advance  of  Pharaoh  Hophni's  armj 
from  Egypt  had  inspired  hopes  in  king  and  peo- 
ple that  Jeremiah's  predictions  would  be  falsified, 
I'ashur  joined  with  several  other  chief  men  in  pe- 
titioning the  king  that  Jeremiah  might  be  put  to 
death  as  a  traitor,  who  weakened  the  hands  of  the 
patriotic  party  by  his  exhortations  to  surrender, 
and  his  prophecies  of  defeat,  and  he  proceeded, 
with  the  other  princes,  actually  to  cast  the  prophet 
into  the  dry  well  where  he  nearly  perished  (Jtr. 
xxxviii.).  Nothing  more  is  known  of  Pashur. 
His  descendant  Adaiah  seems  to  have  returned 
with  Zerubbabel  (1  Chr.  ix.  12),  or  whenever  the 
census  there  quoted  was  taken. 

2.  Another  person  of  this  name,  also  a  priest, 
and  "chief  governor  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,"  is 
mentioned  in  Jer.  xx.  1.  He  is  described  as  "  the 
son  of  Imnier,"  who  was  the  head  of  the  16th 
course  of  priests  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  14),  and  probably 
the  same  as  Amariah,  Neh.  x.  3,  xii.  2.  He.  In 
the  reign  of  Jehoiakim  he  showed  himself  as  hos- 
tile to  Jeremiah  as  his  namesake  the  son  of  Mal- 
chiah did  afterwards,  and  put  him  in  the  stocks  by 
the  gate  of  Benjamin,  for  prophesying  evil  against 
Jerusalem,  and  left  him  there  all  night.  For  this 
indignity  to  God's  prophet,  Pashur  was  told  by 
Jeremiah  that  his  name  was  changed  to  Magor- 
missabib  {Terror  on  every  side),  and  that  he  and 
all  his  house  should  be  carried  captives  to  Babylon 
and  there  die  (Jer.  xx.  1-6).  P>om  the  expression 
in  V.  6,  it  should  seem  that  Pashur  the  son  of  Im- 
mer  acted  the  part  of  a  prophet  as  well  as  that  of 
priest. 

3.  Father  of  Gedaliah  (Jer.  xxxviii.  1). 

A.  C.  H. 
PASSAGE."  Used  in  plur.  (Jer.  xxii.  20), 
probably  to  denote  the  mountain  region  of  Abarim, 
on  the  east  side  of  Jordan  [Abarim]  (Raumer, 
Pal.  p.  62;  Ges.  p.  987;  Stanley,  S.  (f  P.  p. 
204,  and  A  pp.  p.  503).  It  also  denotes  a  river- 
ford  or  a  mountain  gorge  or  pass.     [Michmash.] 

H.  W.  P. 

*  PASSION  is  used  in  Acts  i.  3  in  its  etymo- 
logical sense  of  "  suffering,"  with  reference  to  the 
death  of  our  Lord.  "  To  whom  he  showed  him- 
self alive  after  his  passion  "  (Ut.  "  after  he  suf- 
fered," fxera  rh  iraOelu  avrSv)-  A. 

PASSOVER  {r\p%  np^rr  an :  rh  wda- 

Xja.'^  phase,  id  est  transitus:  also,  n"1-!i'^n,  ^H 


the  same  view  of  the  word  ;  as  do  also  Von  B:;hlea 
and  a  few  other  modern  critics.  Jerome  applies  Iran' 
situs  both  to  the  passin{;  over  of  the  destroyer  and  the 
passing  through  the  Red  Sea  (in  Matt.  xxvl.).  But 
the  true  sense  of  the  Hebrew  substantive  is  plainly 
indicated  in  Ex.  xii.  27  ;  and  the  best  authorities  aw 

agreed  that  V\X^^  never  expresses  "  passing  through," 

but  that  its  primary  meaning  is  "  leaping  over."   Hence 

the  verb  is  regularly  used  with  the  preposition     /'V, 

But  since,  when  we  jump  or  step  over  anything,  we 
do  not  tread  upon  it,  the  word  lias  a  secondary  mean- 
ing, "  to  spare,''  or  "  to  show  mercy  "  (comp.  Is.  xxxi 
5,  with  Ex.  xii  27).  The  LXX.  have  therefore  use* 
<r/ce7ra^6t»'  in  Ex.  xii.  13 ;  and  Onkelos  has  rendered! 

np5"n?jf,    "the  sacrifice  of  the   Passover,"  b,T 


PASSOVER 

n'lSr^rr :  ,a  &^yf,a;  m  N.  T.  ^  kopr^  rS>v  k^i- 
Hftij',  v/xepcu  ruy  a^vfxcov:  azyma,  festwn  azymo- 
rum),  the  fii-st  of  the  three  great  annual  Festivals 
of  the  Israelites,  celebrated  in  the  month  Nisan, 
from  the  14th  to  the  21st. 

The  following  are  the  principal  passages  in  the 
Pentateuch  relating  to  the  Passover:  Ex.  xii.  1-51, 
in  which  there  is  a  full  account  of  its  original  in- 
stitution and  first  observance  in  Egypt;  Ex.  xiii. 
3-10,  in  which  the  unleavened  bread  is  spoken  of 
In  connection  with  the  sanctification  of  the  first- 
born, but  there  is  no  mention  of  the  paschal  lamb;" 
Ex.  xxiii.  14-  19,  where,  under  the  name  of  the  feast 
of  unleavened  bread,  it  is  first  connected  with  the 
other  two  great  annual  festivals,  and  also  with  the 
sabbath,  and  in  which  the  paschal  Iamb  is  styled 
"  My  8iw;rifice  " ;  Ex.  xxxiv.  18-26,  in  which  the 
festival  is  brought  into  the  same  connection,  with 
immediate  reference  to  the  redemption  of  the  first- 
born, and  in  which  the  words  of  Ex.  xxiii.  18,  re- 
garding the  paschal  lamb,  are  repeated ;  Lev.  xxiii. 
4-14,  where  it  is  mentioned  in  the  same  connection, 
the  days  of  holy  convocation  are  especially  noticed, 
and  the  enactment  is  prospectively  given  respecting 
the  offering  of  the  first  sheaf  of  harvest,  with  the 
offerings  which  were  to  accomp;iny  it,  when  the 
Israelites  possessed  the  promised  land;  Num.  ix. 
1-14,  in  which  the  Divine  word  repeats  the  com- 
mand for  the  observance  of  the  Passover  at  the 
commencement  of  the  second  ye  ir  after  the  Exodus, 
and  in  which  the  observance  of  the  Passover  in  the 
second  month,  for  those  who  could  not  participate 
in  it  at  the  regular  time,  is  instituted;  Num. 
xxviii.  16-25,  where  directions  are  given  for  the 
offerings  which  were  to  be  made  on  each  of  the 
seven  days  of  the  festival;  Deut.  xvi.  1-8,  where 
the  command  is  prospectively  given  that  the  Pass- 
over, and  the  other  great  festivals,  should  be  ob- 
served in  the  place  which  the  Lord  might  choose 
in  the  land  of  promise,  and  where  there  appears  to 
be  an  allusion  to  the  Chagigah,  or  voluntary  peace- 
""  ■        (see  p.  2346  a). 


D^n  n^"^,  "  the  sacrifice  of  mercy.''  Josephus 
rightly  explains  Traa^a  by  vnep^aaia.  In  the  same 
purport,  agree  Aquila,  Theodotion,  Symmachus,  sev- 
eral of  the  Fathers,  and  the  best  modern  critics.  Our 
own  translators,  by  using  the  word  "  Passover,"  have 
»ade  clear  Ex.  xii.  12,  23,  and  other  passages,  which 
are  not  intelligible  in  the  LXX.  nor  in  several  other 
versions.  (See  Bahr,  Symbolik,  ii.  627  ;  Ewald,  Alter- 
humer,  p.  390  ;  Gesenius,  TJies.  s.  v.  ;  Suicer,  sub 
raoT^'a ;  Drusius.  Notes  Majorcs,  in  Ex.  xii.  27  ;  Carpzov, 
App.  Crit.  p.  394.) 

The  explanation  of  n-acrxa  which  hinges  on  the 
aotiou  that  it  is  derived  from  ttcio-xw  needs  no  refuta- 
tion, but  is  not  without  interest,  as  it  appears  to  have 
flven  rise  to  the  very  common  use  of  the  word  passion, 
*B  douotiug  the  death  of  our  Lord.  It  was  held  by 
Irenffius,  Tertullian,  and  a  few  others.  Chrysostom 
•  ppears  to  avail  himself  of  it  for  a  paronomasia  (Horn. 
V.  ad  1  Tim.),  as  in  another  place  he  formally  states 
the  true  meaning  ;  vneppa<ri<:  ea-n  Ka9'  epixrivdav  to 
racrxa.  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  seems  to  do  the  same 
[Oiat.  xlii.),  since  he  elsewhere  (as  is  stated  ab(,ve) 
explains  Traaxa  as  =  S-.d^aai^.  See  Suicer,  sub  voce. 
Augustine,  who  took  this  latter  view,  has  a  passage 
which  is  worth  quoting :  "  Pascha,  fratres,  non  sicut 
|uidam  existimant,  Grsecum  nomen  est,  sed  Hebrseum  : 
^pportunissime  tamen  occurrit  in  hoc  nomine  qu?*»dam 
tongruentia  utrarumque  linguarum.  Quia  eniui  pad 
naa-xeiv  dicitur,  ideo  Pascha  passio  putata  est, 
hrw.  „    passione  sit  appellatum  ;  in  sua 
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L  Institution  and  first  Celebration  oi 
THE  Passover. 
When  the  chosen  people  were  about  to  be  brought 
out  of  Egypt,  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  Moses 
and  Aaron,  commanding  them  to  instruct  all  the 
congregation  of  Israel  to  prepare  for  tlieir  departure 
by  a  solemn  religious  ordinance.  On  the  tenth  day 
of  the  month  Abib,  which  had  then  commenced, 
the  head  of  each  family  was  to  select  from  the  flock 
either  a  lamb  or  a  kid,  a  male  of  the  first  year, 
without  blemish.  If  his  family  was  too  small  to 
eat  the  whole  of  the  lamb,  he  was  permitted  to  in- 
vite his  nearest  neighbor  to  join  the  party.  On 
the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month,  he''  was  to  kill 
his  lamb  while  the  sun  was  setting.  <=  He  was  then 
to  take  the  blood  in  a  basin,  and  with  a  sprig  of 
hyssop  to  sprinkle  it  on  the  two  side-posts  and  the 
lintel  of  the  door  of  the  house.  The  lamb  was  then 
thoroughly  roasted,  whole.  It  was  expressly  for- 
bidden that  it  should  be  boiled,  or  that  a  bone  of 
it  should  be  broken.  Uideavened  bread  and  bitter 
herbs  were  to  be  eaten  with  the  flesh.  No  male 
who  was  uncircumcised  was  to  join  the  company. 
Each  one  was  to  have  his  loins  girt,  to  hold  a  staff 
in  his  hand,  and  to  have  shoes  on  his  feet.  He 
was  to  eat  in  haste,  and  it  would  seem  that  he  was 
to  stand  during  the  meal.  The  number  of  the 
party  was  to  be  calculated  as  nearly  as  possible,  so 
that  all  the  flesh  of  the  lamb  might  be  eaten ;  but 
if  any  portion  of  it  happened  to  remain,  it  was  to 
be  burned  in  the  morning.  No  morsel  of  it  was  to 
be  carried  out  of  the  house. 

The  legislator  was  further  directed  to  inform  the 
people  of  God's  purpose  to  smite  the  first-born  of  the 
^'^gyptians,  to  declare  that  the  Passover  was  to  be  to 
them  an  ordinance  forever,  to  give  them  directions 
respecting  the  order  and  duration  of  the  festival  in 
future  times,  and  to  enjoin  upon  them  to  teach  their 
children  its  meaning,  from  generation  to  generation. 
When  the  message  was  delivered  to  the  people, 
they  bowed  their  heads  in  worship.  The  lambs 
were  selected,  on  the  fourteenth  they  were  slain  and 
the  blood  sprinkled,  and  in  the  following  evening, 
after  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month  had  com- 
menced, the  first  paschal  meal  was  eaten.  At 
midnight  the  first-born  of  the  Egyptians  were  smit- 
ten, fi-om  the  first-born  of  Pharaoh  that  sat  on  his 
throne  unto  the  first-born  of  the  captive  that  was  in 


Mlat  hoc  nomen 


vero  lingua,  hoc  est  in  Hebraea,  Pascha  transitus 
dicitur :  propterea  tunc  primum  Pascha  celebravit 
populus  Dei,  quando  ex  ^gypto  fugientes,  rubrum 
mare  transierunt.  Nunc  ergo  figura  ilia  prophetica  in 
veritate  completa  est,  cum  sicut  ovis  ad  immolanduni 
ducitur  Christus,  cujus  sanguine  illitis  postibus  nos- 
tris,  id  est,  cujus  signo  crucis  signatis  frontibus  nostris, 
a  perditione  hujus  seculi  tanquam  a  captivitate  vel 
interemptione  Mgyptia  liberamur ;  et  agimus  saluber- 
rimum  transitum,  cum  a  diabolo  transimus  ad  Chris- 
tum, et  ab  isto  inatabili  seculo  ad  ejus  fundatissimum 
regnum,  Col.  i.  13  "  (In  Joan.  Tract.  Iv.). 

o  There  are  five  distinct  statutes  on  the  Passover  in 
the  12th  and  13th  chapters  of  Exodus  (xii.  2-4,  5-20, 
21-28,  42-51  ;  xiii.  1-10). 

b  The  words  translated  in  A.  V.  "  the  whole  assem- 
bly of  the  congregation  "  (Ex.  xii.  6),  evidently  mean 
every  man  of  the  congregation.  They  are  well  rendered 
by  Vitringa  (Observat.  Sac.  ii.  3,  §9),  "universa  Israel- 

itarum  multitudo  nemine  excepto."    The  word  bnp, 
though  it  primarily  denotes  an  assembly,  must  hew 
signify  no  more  than  a  complete  number  of  personsk 
not  necessarily  assembled  together, 
c  See  note  e,  p.  2342. 
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che  dungeon,  aiid  ;ill  the  firstlings  of  the  cattle. « 
The  king  and  hii  people  were  now  urgent  that  the 
IsKvelites  should  start  innnediately,  and  readily  be- 
stowed on  tlieni  supplies  for  the  journey.  In  such 
haste  did  the  Israehtes  depart,  on  that  very  day 
(Num.  xxxiii.  3),  that  they  packed  up  their  knead- 
Ing-troughs  cont-aining  the  dough  prepared  for  tlie 
morrow's  provision,  which  was  not  yet  leavened. 

Such  were  the  occurrences  connected  with  the 
iufltitution  of  the  Passover,  as  they  are  related  in 
Ex.  xii.  It  would  seem  tliat  the  law  for  the  conse- 
cration of  the  fii"st-bom  was  passed  in  immediate 
cwnnection  with  them  (Ex.  xiii.  1,  13,  15, 16). 

II.  Observance  ok  the  Passover  in  la-^eu 

TIMES. 

1.  In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  chapters  of  Ex- 
odus, there  are  not  only  distinct  references  to  the 
observance  of  the  festival  in  future  ages  (e.  g.  xii. 
2,  14,  17,  24-27,  42,  xiii.  2,  5,  8-10);  but  tliere 
are  Several  injunctions  which  were  evidently  not  in- 
tended for  the  first  passover,  and  which  indeed 
could  not  possibly  have  been  observed.  The  Israel- 
ites, for  example,  could  not  have  kept  the  next  day, 
the  15th  of  Nisan,  on  which  tliey  commenced  their 
march  (Ex.  xii.  51;  Num.  xxxiii.  3),  as  a  day  of 
holy  convocation  according  to  Ex.  xii.  16.  [Fes- 
tivals, vol.  i.  p.  818.] 

In  the  later  notices  of  the  festival  in  the  books 
of  the  Law,  there  are  particulars  added  which  appear 
as  modifications  of  the  original  institution.  Of 
this  kind  are  the  directions  for  offering  the  Omer, 
or  first  sheaf  of  harvest  (Lev.  xxiii.  10-14),  the  in- 
structions respecting  the  special  sacrifices  which 
were  to  be  offered  each  day  of  the  festival  week 
(Num.  xxviii.  16-25),  and  the  command  that  the 
paschal  lambs  should  be  slain  at  the  national  sanc- 
tuary, and  that  the  blood  should  be  sprinkled  on 

a  Michaelis  and  Kurtz  consider  that  this  visitation 
was  directed  against  the  sacred  animals,  "  the  gods  of 
Egypt,"  mentioned  in  Ex.  xii.  12. 

b  Quoted  by  Carpzov,  App.  Crit  p.  406.  For  other 
Jewish  authorities,  see  Otho's  Lexicon^  a.  v.  "  Pascha." 

c  Another  Jewish  authority  {Tosiphta  in  Pesachim, 
quoted  by  Otho)  adds  that  the  rule  that  no  one  who 
partook  of  the  lamb  should  go  out  of  the  house  until 
the  morning  (Ex.  xii.  22)  was  observed  only  on  this  one 
occasion  ;  a  point  of  interest,  as  bearing  on  the  ques- 
tion relating  to  our  Lord's  last  supper.     See  p.  2347  b. 

d  This  offering  was  common  to  all  the  feasts.  Ac- 
cording to  the  iVlishna  (Chagigah,  i.  2),  part  of  it  was 
appropriated  for  burnt-offerings  and  the  rest  for  the 
Chagigah. 

e«  Between  the  two  evenings,'"  D^Sn^^n  "J'^21 
(Ex.  xii.  6  ;  Lev.  xxiii.  5  ;  Num.  ix.  3,  5).  The  phrase 
also  occurs  in  reference  to  the  time  of  offering  the  even- 
ing sacrifice  (Ex.  xxix.  39,  41;  Num.  xxviii.  4),  and  in 
other  connections  (Ex.  xvi.  12,  xxx.  8).  Its  precise 
neaning  is  doubtful.  The  Karaites  and  Samaritans, 
vith  whom  Aben  Ezra  (on  Ex.  xii.  6)  agrees,  consider 
It  as  the  interval  between  sunset  and  dark.  This  ap- 
pears to  be  in  accordance  with  Deut.  xvi.  6,  where  the 
paschal  lamb  is  commanded  to  be  slain  "  at  the  going 
down  of  the  sun."  But  the  Pharisees  and  Rabbinists 
held  that  the  first  evening  commenced  when  the  sun 
began  to  decline  (Seikri  nptoia),  and  that  the  second 
evening  began  with  the  setting  sun  (SetArj  ot|/t'a).  Jo- 
sephus  says  that  the  lambs  were  slain  from  the  ninth 
boar  till  the  eleventh,  i.  e.  between  three  and  five 
3'<slock  (B.  J.  vi.  9,  §  3) ;  the  Mishna  seems  to  counte- 
jance  tkiiS  {FesachiTV,  v.  3) ;  and  Maimonides,  who 
lays  they  were  killed  immediately  after  the  evening 
lanifice       [The  Mishna   says,  Pi  sack.  v.  1,  De  Sola 
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the  altar,  instead  of  the  lintels  and  loor-po8t«  ol 
tlie  houses  (Deut.  xvi.  1-6). 

Hence  it  is  not  without  reason  that  the  Jewish 
writers  have  laid  great  stress  on  the  distinction 
between  the  "  l<>gyptian  Pas.sover"  and  "  tlie  per- 
petual Passover,"  The  distinction  is  noticed  in 
the  Mishna  {Pesacliim,  ix.  5).  The  peculiarities 
of  the  Egyptian  passover  which  are  there  pointed 
out  are,  the  selection  of  tlie  lamb  on  the  10th  day 
of  the  month,  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  on  the 
lintels  and  door-posts,  the  use  of  hyssop  in  sprink- 
ling, the  haste  in  which  tlie  meal  was  to  be  eaten, 
and  tlie  restriction  of  the  abstinence  from  unleaY- 
ened  bread  to  a  single  day.  Elias  of  Byzantium  ^ 
adds,  that  there  was  no  command  to  burn  the  fat 
on  the  altar,  that  the  pure  and  impure  all  partook 
of  the  paschal  meal  contrary  to  the  law  afterwardn 
given  (Num.  xviii.  11),  that  both  men  and  women 
were  then  required  to  partake,  but  subsequently 
the  command  was  given  only  to  men  (Ex.  xxiii. 
17;  Deut.  xvi.  16),  that  neither  the  Hallel  nor 
any  other  hymn  was  sung,  as  was  required  in  later 
times  in  accordance  with  Is.  xxx.  29,  that  there 
were  no  days  of  holy  convocation,  and  that  the 
lambs  were  not  slain  in  the  consecrated  place.^ 

2.  The  following  was  the  general  order  of  the 
observances  of  the  Passover  in  later  times  according 
to  the  direct  evidence  of  Scripture  :  On  the  14th 
of  Nisan,  every  trace  of  leaven  was  put  away  from 
the  houses,  and  on  the  same  day  every  male  Israel- 
ite not  laboring  under  any  bodily  infirmity  or  cere- 
monial impurity,  was  commanded  to  appear  before 
the  Lord  at  the  national  sanctuary  with  an  offering 
of  money  in  proportion  to  his  means  (Ex.  xxiii.  15 ; 
Deut.  xvi.  16,  17).^  Devout  women  sometimes 
attended,  as  is  proved  by  the  instances  of  Hannah 
and  Mary  (1  Sam.  i.  7;  Luke  iL  41,  42).  As  the 
sun  was  setting, «  the  lambs  were  slain,  and  the  fat 


and  Raphairs  translation  :  "  The  daily  offering  was 
slaughtered  half  an  hour  after  the  eighth  hour  (z.  e. 
at  2.30  P.  M.),  and  sacrificed  half  an  hour  after  the 
ninth  hour  ;  but  on  the  day  before  Passover  ...  it 
was  slaughtered  half  an  hour  after  the  seventh  hour, 
and  sacrificed  half  an  hour  after  the  eighth  hour. 
When  the  day  before  Passover  happened  on  Friday,  it 
was  slaughtered  half  an  hour  after  the  sixth  hour, 
sacrificed  half  an  hour  alter  the  seventh  hour,  and  the 
Passover  sacrifice  after  it."  Under  certain  circum- 
stances the  paschal  lamb  might  be  killed  before  the 
evening  sacrifice  ;  but  not  before  noon  (ihid.  §  3).  —  A.] 
A  third  notion  has  been  held  by  Jarchi  and  Kimchi, 
that  the  two  evenings  are  the  time  immediately  before, 
and  immediately  after  sunset,  so  that  the  point  of  tima 
at  which  the  sun  sets  divides  them.  Gesenius,  Bahr, 
Winer,  and  most  other  critics,  hold  the  first  opinion, 

and  regard  the  phrase  as  equivalent  with  2^173 
(Deut.  xvi.  6).  See  Gesenius,  T/us.  p.  1065 ;  BShr, 
Symbolik,  ii.  614;  Hupfeld,  De  Festis  Hebrctorvm,  p. 
15  ;  Rosenmiiller  in  Exod.  xii.  6  ;  Carpzov,  App.  Crit, 
p.  68. 

*  This  account  of  the  opinion  of  Jarchi  (i.  e.  Rashi 
or  Rabbi  Solomon  ben  Isaac)  and  Kimchi  has  been 
shown  by  Ginsburg  (art.  "  Passover  "  in  the  3d  ed.  of 
Kitto's  Cyclop,  of  Bibl.  Lit.  iii.  423)  to  be  entirely  er 
roneous.  They  agree  with  the  opinion  of  the  Pharisees 
and  Rabbinists  as  stated  above. 

The  interpretation  of  "  the  two  evenings "  given 
by  the  Pharisees  and  Rabbinists  is  supported  also  bj 
Philo  {De  Septi^nario,  c.  18,  Opp.  ii.  292,  ed  Mangeyj 
who  says  that  the  paschal  lamb  is  killed  "  from  mij 
day  till  the  evening  "  (ev  fj  [eopTrj]  Gvovcrt  vayStiftu 
ap^dfiepoi  Kara  ju.e<r»jjix/3pta  •' €o»s  eaTre'pav,  or  oiro   u«* 
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Mid  blood  given  to  the  priests  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  5,  6 ; 
conip.  Joseph.  B.  J.  vi.  9,  §  3).  In  accordance 
with  the  original  institution  in  Kgypt,  the  lamb 
was  then  roasted  whole,  and  eaten  with  unleavened 
bread  and  bitter  herbs;  no  portion  of  it  was  to  be 
left  until  the  morning.  The  same  night,  after  the 
15th  of  Nisan  had  commenced,  the  fat  was  burned 
by  the  priest  and  the  blood  sprinkled  on  the  altar 
(2  Chr.  XXX.  16,  xxxv.  11).  On  the  15th,  the 
eight  being  passed,  thex'e  was  a  holy  convocation, 
iud  during  that  day  no  work  might  be  done,  ex- 
cept the  preparation  of  necessary  food  (Ex.  xii.  16). 
On  this  and  the  six  following  days  an  offering  in 
■ddition  to  the  daily  sacrifice  was  made  of  two 
young  bullocks,  a  ram,  and  seven  Iambs  of  the  first 
year,  with  meat-offerings,  for  a  burnt-offering,  and 
A  goat  for  a  sin-offering  (Num.  xxviii.  19-2-3).  On 
the  16th  of  the  month,  "  the  morrow  after  the  sab- 
bath "  {i.  e.  after  the  day  of  holy  convocation),  the 
first  sheaf  of  harvest  was  offered  and  waved  by  the 
priest  before  the  Lord,  and  a  male  lamb  was  offered 
as  a  burnt  sacrifice  with  a  meat  and  drink-offering. 
Nothing  necessarily  distinguished  the  four  follow- 
uig  days  of  the  festival,  except  the  additional  burnt 
and  sin-offerings,  and  the  restraint  from  some  kinds 
of  labor.  [Festivals.]  On  the  seventh  day,  the 
21st  of  Nisan,  there  was  a  holy  convocation,  and 
the  day  appears  to  have  been  one  of  peculiar  solem- 
nity." As  at  all  the  festivals,  cheerfulness  was  to 
prevail  during  the  whole  week,  and  all  care  was  to 
be  laid  aside  (Deut.  xxvii.  7;  comp.  Joseph.  Aat. 
xi.  5;  Michaelis,  Laws  of  Moses ^  Art.  197).  [Pen- 
tecost.] 

3.  (a.)  The  Paschal  Lamb.  —  After  the  first 
Passover  in  Egypt  there  is  no  trace  of  the  lamb 
having  been  selected  before  it  was  wanted.  In 
later  times,  we  are  certain  that  it  was  sometimes 
not  provided  before  the  l-lth  of  the  month  (Luke 
xxii.  7-9;  Mark  xiv.  12-16).  The  law  formally 
allowed  the  alternative  of  a  kid  (Ex.  xii.  5),  but  a 
lamb  was  preferred,''  and  was  probably  nearly 
always  chosen.  It  was  to  be  faultless  and  a  male, 
in  accordance  with  the  established  estimate  of  ani- 
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ixpteo-TT.,  Tischend.  Pkilonea  (Lips.  1868),  p.  46}.  In 
the  Book  of  Jubilees  (supposed  to  belong  to  the  1st 
century)  it  is  said  that  "  the  Passover  is  to  be  kept 
on  the  14th  of  the  1st  month  ;  it  is  to  be  killed  before 
it  is  evening,  and  eaten  at  night,  on  the  evening  of 
the  15th,  after  sunset."  Again,  "  The  children  of 
Israel  shall  keep  the  Passover  on  the  14th  of  the  1st 
month  between  the  evenings,  in  the  third  part  of  the 
flay  till  the  third  part  of  the  night  ■•  (t.  e.  from  about 
noon  of  the  14th  of  Nisan  to  the  midnight  following). 
"  What  remains  of  all  its  fiesh  after  the  third  part  of 
the  night  they  shall  burn  with  fire."  (Cap.  49  of 
Dillmann's  translation,  in  Ewald's  Jahrb.  d.  Bibl.  wis- 
t9nsch.  iii.  68,  69.)  A. 

a  The  seventh  day  of  the  Passover,  and  the  eighth 
(lay  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (see  John  vii.  37),  had 
»  character  of  their  own,  distinguishing  them  from  the 
first  days  of  the  feasts  and  from  all  other  days  of  holy 
on  vocation,  with  the  exception  of  the  day  of  Pente- 
ost.  [Pentecost.]  Tliis  is  indicated  in  regard  to  the 
•assover  in  Deut.  xvi.  8.  "  Six  days  thou  shalt  eat 
•nleavened  bread  ;  and  on  the  seventl  day  shall  be  a 

lolemn  assembly  (H^^l?)  to  the  Lord."  See  also 
Sx.  xiii.  6 :  "  Seven  days  thou  shalt  eat  unleavened 
)read,  and  in  the  seventh  day  shall  be  a  feast  to  the 

liord."  The  word  iH^^^  is  used  in  like  manner 
jbr  the  last  day  of  the  Feast 'of  Tabernacles  (Lev.  xxiii. 
*6.  where  it  is  associated  with  ti7"lp'S"1|7D,  "  a  holy 


mal  perfection  (see  Mai.  i.  14).  Either  the  head 
of  the  family,  or  any  other  person  who  was  uot 
ceremonially  unclean  (2  Chr.  xxx.  17),  took  it  into 
the  court  of  the  Temple  on  his  shoulders.  Accord- 
ing to  some  authorities,  the  lamb  might,  if  circum- 
stances should  render  it  desirable,  be  slain  at  any 
time  in  tiie  afternoon,  even  before  the  evening  sac- 
rifice, if  the  blood  was  kept  stirred,  so  as  to  prevent 
it  from  coagulating,  until  the  time  came  for  sprink- 
ling it  {Pesachim^  v.  3). 

Tlie  Mishna  gives  a  particular  account  of  the 
arrangement  which  was  made  in  the  court  of  the 
Temple  {Pesachim,  v.  6-8).  Those  who  were  to 
kill  the  lamb  entered  successively  in  three  divisions. 
When  the  first  division  had  entered,  the  gates  were 
closed  and  the  trumpets  were  sounded  three  times. 
The  priests  stood  in  two  rows,  each  row  extending 
from  the  altar  to  the  place  where  the  people  were 
assembled.  The  priests  of  one  row  held  basins  of 
silver,  and  those  of  the  other  basins  of  gold.  Each 
Israelite '^  then  slew  his  lamb  in  order,  ai^  the 
priest  who  was  nearest  to  him  received  the  blood  in 
his  basin,  which  he  handed  to  the  next  priest,  who 
gave  his  empty  basm  in  return.  A  succession  of 
full  basins  was  thus  passed  towards  the  altar,  and  a 
succession  of  empty  ones  towards  the  people.  The 
priest  who  stood  next  the  altar  threw  the  blood  out 
towards  the  base  in  a  single  jet.  When  the  first 
division  had  performed  then-  work,  the  second  came 
in,  and  then  the  third.  The  lambs  were  skinned, 
and  the  viscera  taken  out  with  the  internal  fat. 
The  fat  was  carefully  separated  and  collected  in  the 
large  dish,  and  the  viscera  were  washed  and  replaced 
in  the  body  of  the  lamb,  like  those  of  the  burnt 
sacrifices  (Lev.  i.  9,  iii.  3-5;  comp.  Pesachim,  vi. 
1).  Maimonides  says  that  the  tail  was  put  with  the 
fat  {IVot.  in  Pes.  v.  10).  While  this  was  going  on 
the  Hallel  was  sung,  and  repeated  a  second,  or  even 
a  third  time,  if  the  process  was  not  finished.  As 
it  grew  dark,  the  people  went  home  to  roast  their 
lambs.  The  fat  was  bm-ned  on  the  altar,  with  in- 
cense, that  same  evening.^'  When  the  14th  of 
Nisan  fell  on  the  Sabbath,   all  these  things  were 


convocation;"  Num.  xxix.  35;  2  Chr.  vii.  9;  Neh. 
Tiii.  18).  Our  translators  have  in  each  case  rendered 
it  "  solemn  assembly,"  but  have  explained  it  in  the 
margin  by  "restraint.'"  The  LXX.  have  e^o&iov. 
Michaelis  and  Iken  imagined  the  primary  idea  of  the 
word  to  be  restraint  from  labor.  Gesenius  shows  that 
this  is  a  mistake,  and  proves  the  word  to  mean  assent' 

bly  or  congregation.  Its  root  is  undoubtedly  "H^J^j 
to  shut  up,  or  constrain.  Hence  Bahr  (Symbolik,  ii. 
619)  reasonably  argues,  from  the  occurrence  of  the 
word  in  the  passages  above  referred  to,  that  its  strict 
meaning  is  that  of  the  closing  assembly  ;  which  is  of 
course  quite  consistent  with  its  being  sometimes  used 
for  a  solemn  assembly  in  a  more  general  sense,  and 
with  its  application  to  the  day  of  Pentecost. 

b  The  Chaldee  interpreters  render  TIW^  which 
means  one  of  the  flock,  whether  sheep  or  goat,  by 
"I^M,  «  lamb;  and  Theodoret  no  doubt  represents 
the  Jewish  traditional  usage  when  he  .says,  IVa  6  ju,<i» 
r-po^arov  extav  Bvcrr)  tovto'  6  Se  a-navi^oiv  TrpojSarov 
Tov  epL4>ov  (on  Ex.  xii.). 

c  Undoubtedly  the  usual  practice  was  for  the  head 
of  the  family  to  slay  his  own  lamb  ;  but  on  particular 
occasions  (as  in  the  great  observancjs  of  the  Passover 
by  Hezekiah,  Josiah,  and  Ezia)  thf  slaughter  of  the 
lambs  was  committed  to  the  Levites.     See  p.  2347. 

d  The  remarkable  passage  in  \  hich  this  ia  com- 
manded, which  occurs  Ex    xxiii    17,  18.  19.  and  k 
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ione  in  tlie  same  manner;  but  the  court  of  the 
feniple,  instead  of  beuig  carefully  cleansed  as  on 
ather  occasions,  was  merely  flooded  by  opening  a 
iluice. 

A  si)it  made  of  the  wood  of  the  pomegranate 
was  thrust  lengthwise  through  the  lamb  (Ptsachiin^ 
vii.  1).  According  to  Justin  Martyr,  a  second 
■pit,  or  skewer,  was  put  transversely  through  the 
•boulders,  so  as  to  form  the  figure  of  a  cross"  The 
oven  was  of  earthenware,  and  appears  to  have  been 
in  shape  something  like  a  bee-hive  with  an  opening 
in  the  side  to  admit  fuel.  Tiie  lamb  was  carefully 
so  placed  as  not  to  touch  the  side  of  the  oven,  lest 
the  cooking  should  be  effected  in  part  by  hot  earth- 
enware, and  not  entirely  by  fire,  according  to  Ex. 
lii.  9;  2  Chr.  xxxv.  13.  If  any  one  concerned  in 
thepi-ocess  broke  a  bone  of  the  lamb  so  as  to  infringe 
the  command  in  Ex.  xii.  46,  he  was  subject  to  the 
punishment  of  forty  stripes.  The  flesh  was  to  be 
roasted  thorouglily  <>  (Ex.  xii.  9).  No  portion  of  it 
was  allowed  to  be  carried  out  of  the  house,  and  if 
any  of  it  was  not  eaten  at  the  meal,  it  waa  burned, 
along  with  the  bones  and  tendons,  in  the  morning 
of  the  l()th  of  Nisan ;  or,  if  that  day  happened  to 
be  the  Sabbath,  on  the  17th. 

As  the  paschal  lamb  could  be  legally  slain,  and 
the  blood  and  fat  offered,  only  in  the  national  sanc- 
tuary (Deut.  xvi.  2),  it  of  course  ceased   to  be 


repeated  Ex.  xxxiv.  25,  26.  appears  to  be  a  sort  of 
proverbial  caution  respecting  the  three  great  feasts. 
•'  Tliree  times  in  the  year  all  thy  males  shall  appear 
before  the  Lord  God.  Thou  shalt  not  offer  the  blood 
of  my  sacrifice  with  leavened  bread  ;  neither  shall  the 
fat  of  my  sacrifice  remain  until  the  morning.  The 
first  of  the  first-fruits  of  thy  land  thou  shalt  bring 
Into  the  house  of  the  Lord  thy  God.  Thou  shalt  not 
Beethe  a  kid  in  his  mother's  milk."  The  references  to 
the  Passover  and  Pentecost  are  plain  enough.  That 
which  is  supposed  to  refer  to  Tabernacles  (which  is 
also  found  Deut.  xiv.  21),  "  Thou  shalt  not  seethe  a 
kid  in  his  mother's  milk,"  is  explained  by  Abarbanel, 
and  in  a  Karaite  MS.  spoken  of  by  Cudworth,  as  bear- 
ing on  a  custom  of  boiling  a  kid  in  the  milk  of  its  dam 
as  a  charm,  and  sprinkling  fields  and  orchards  with 
the  milk  to  render  them  fertile  (Cudworth,  True  No- 
tion of  tlie  Lorci^s  Supper^  pp.  36,  37  ;  Spencer,  Leg. 
Heb.  ii.  8.  For  other  interpretations  of  the  passage, 
Bee  Rosenmuller,  in  Excel,  xxiii.  19).  [Idolatry  ;  vol. 
ii.  p.  1129  a. 

a  The  statement  is  in  the  Dialogue  vfith  Trypho,  c. 
40  :  Kat  TO  KeXevudev  npo^a-Tov  eKeivo  otttov  okov  yi- 
vecr&ai,  rov  irdOov^  toO  a-ravpov,  8l  o5  Tracrxeiv  efxeXXev 
o  XpioTOs,  o"v'jn/3oAo^'  ?n>.  to  yap  otrTu^fxfvov  Trpo/Sarov 
arx'\P-o-Ti^6iJievov  6/otoiais  tw  (rxrip.a.Ti  Tov  aravpov  oirrarai.. 
els  yap  op^ios  6^eAia-/cos  bianepovaTai  airo  ru>v  KarotTaTU) 
urjpcov  fxexpi-  rrjs  /C6(|)aArjs,  Koi  els  ttoAic  Kara  to  jaeTc" 
4tpevov,  o)  TrpocrapTtoyrai  koL  ai  x^ip^s  tou  upo^aTOV. 

As  Justin  was  a  native  of  Flavia  Neapolis,  it  is  a 
striking  fact  that  the  modern  Samaritans  roust  their 
paschal  lambs  in  nearly  the  same  manner  at  this  day. 
Mr.  George  Grove,  who  visited  Nabtous  in  1861,  in  a 
letter  to  the  writer  of  this  article,  says,  "  The  lambs 
(they  require  six  for  the  community  now)  are  roasted 
all  together  by  stuffing  them  vertically,  head  down- 
wards, into  an  oven  which  is  like  a  small  well,  about 
three  feet  diameter,  and  four  or  five  feet  deep,  rough- 
y  steaned,  in  which  a  fire  has  been  kept  up  for 
leveral  hours.  After  the  lambs  are  thrust  in,  the  top 
of  the  hole  is  covered  with  bushes  and  earth,  to  con- 
tne  the  heat  till  they  are  done.  Each  Iamb  has  a 
take  or  spit  run  through  him  to  draw  him  up  by  ; 
md,  to  prevent  the  spit  from  tearing  away  through 
Ihe  roast  meat  with  the  weight,  a  cross  piece  is  put 
kiroash  the  lower  end  of  it."     A  sinilar  account  is 
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offered  by  the  Jews  after  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem. The  spring  festival  of  the  modern  Jewi 
strictly  consists  only  of  the  feast  of  uiilea/ened 
bread. c 

(6.)  The  Unleai'ened  Brtad.  —  There  is  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  that  the  unleavened  bread  eaten  in 
the  I'assover  and  that  used  on  other  religious  occa- 
sions were  of  the  saujc  nature.  It  might  be  made 
of  wheat,  spelt,  barley,  oats,  or  rye,  but  not  of  rice 
or  millet  {Pesnchim,  ii.  5).  It  appears  to  have  been 
usually  made  of  the  finest  wheat  flour  (^  (liuit. 
Syn.  Jud.  c.  xviii.  p.  397).  The  greatest  care  wa« 
taken  that  it  should  be  made  in  perfectly  clean 
vessels  and  with  all  possible  expedition,  lest  the 
process  of  fern)entation  should  be  allowed  to  com- 
mence in  the  sliglitest  degree  {Pes'iddm,  iii,  2-5). 
It  was  probably  Ibrmexl  into  dry,  thin  biscuits,  not 
unlike  those  used  by  the  modern  Jews. 

The  command  to  eat  unleavened  bread  during 
the  seven  days  of  the  festival,  under  the  penalty  of 
being  cut  off  from  the  people,  is  given  with  njarked 
emphasis,  as  well  as  that  to  put  away  all  leaven  from 
the  house  during  the  festival  (Ex.  xii.  15,  19,  20, 
xiii.  7).  But  the  Rabbiuists  say  that  the  house  was 
carefully  cleansed  and  every  corner  searched  for  any 
fragment  of  leavened  bread  in  the  evening  before 
the  14i,h  of  Nisan,  though  leavened  bread  might  be 
eaten  till  the  sixth  hour  of  that  day,  when  all  that 


given  in  Miss  Rogers's  Domestic  Life  in  Palestine.  Vi- 
tringa,  Bochart,  and  Uottinger  have  taken  the  state- 
ment of  Justin  as  representing  the  ancient  Jewish 
usage  ;  and,  with  him,  regard  the  crossed  spits  as  a 
prophetic  type  of  the  cross  of  our  Lord.  But  it  would 
seem  more  probable  that  the  transverse  spit  was  a 
mere  matter  of  convenience,  and  was  perhaps  never  in 
use  among  the  Jews.  The  rabbinical  traditions  relate 
that  the  lamb  was  called  Galeatua,  "  qui  qnum  totua 
assabatur,  cum  capite,  cruribus,  et  intestinis,  pedes 
autem  et  intestiua  ad  latera  ligabantur  inter  assandum, 
agnus  ita  quasi  armatum  repraesentaverit,  qui  galea  in 
capite  et  ense  in  latere  est  munitus  "  (Otho,  Lex.  Rab. 
p.  503).  [On  the  Siimaritan  Passover,  see  the  addition 
to  this  article,  p.  2357-] 

b  The  word  SD,  in  A.  V.  "raw,"  is  rendered 
"  alive  "  by  Onkelos  and  Jonathan.  In  1  Sam.  ii.  15, 
it  plainly  means  raw.  But  Jarchi,  Aben  Ezra,  and 
other  Jewish  authorities,  understand  it  as  half-dressed 
(Rosenmiiller,  in  loc). 

c  There  are  many  curious  particulars  in  the  mode 
in  which  the  modern  Jews  observe  this  festival,  to  be 
found  in  Buxt.  Si/n.  Jud.,  c.  xviji.  xix. ;  Picart,  Cere- 
monies Religieuses,  vol.  i. ;  Mill,  The  British  Jeivs  (Lon- 
don, 1853);  Stauben,  Sc'nes  de  la  vie  Juice  en  Alsace 
(Paris,  1860);  [Isaacs,  Crcmonies,  etc..  of  the  Jews, 
p.  104  ff.  ;  Allen's  Modern  Judaism,  2d  ed.,  p.  394  flF.] 
The  following  appear  to  be  the  most  interesting,  A 
shoulder  of  lamb,  thoroughly  roasted,  is  placed  on  the 
table  to  take  the  pliice  of  the  paschal  lamb,  with  a 
hard-boiled  egg  as  a  symbol  of  wholeness.  Besides  the 
sweet  sauce,  to  remind  them  of  the  sort  of  work  car' 
ried  on  by  their  fathers  in  Egypt  (see  above,  c),  there  if 
sometimes  a  vessel  of  salt  and  water,  to  represent  the 
Red  Sea,  into  which  they  dip  the  bitter  herbs.  But 
the  most  remarkable  usages  are  those  connected  with 
the  expectation  of  the  coming  of  Elijah.  A  cup  of 
wine  is  poured  out  for  him,  and  stands  all  night  upon 
the  table.  Just  before  the  filling  of  the  cups  of  the 
guests  the  fourth  time,  there  is  an  interval  of  dead 
silence,  and  the  door  of  the  room  is  opened  for  some 
minutes  to  admit  the  prophet.    [Eujau,  i.  709,  not*  i 

d  Ewald  {Afterthiimer.  p.  381)  and  HiillmaQQ  (quotes 
by  Winer)  conjecture  the  original  unleavened  bread  o^ 
the  Passover  to  have  been  of  barley,  in  conaectloi 
with  the  commencement  of  barley  harvest. 
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remained  was  to  be  burned  {Pesachim,,  i.  1,  4;  " 

»nd  citation  in  hightfoot,  Temple  Sei-v.,  xii.  §  1). 

(c. )    The  Bitter  Herbs  and  the  Sauce.  —  Accord- 

ini^  to  Pesachim  (ii.  6)  the  bitter  herbs  (D'^"]"nP; 
TTiKpiSes',  Inctucce  ayrestes,  Ex.  xii.  8),  might  be 
»ndive,  chicory,  wild  lettuce,  or  nettles,  i'liese 
plants  were  important  articles  of  food  to  the  ancient 
knjyptiaris  (as  is  noticed  by  Pliny),  and  they  are 
said  to  constitute  nearly  half  that  of  the  modern 
I''<yptians.  According  to  Niebuhr  they  are  still 
eiten  at  the  Passover  by  the  Jews  in  the  East. 
Uiey  were  used  in  former  times  either  fresh  or 
dried  and  a  portion  of  them  is  said  to  have  been 
eaten  before  the  unleavene<l  bread  {Pesach.  x.  3). 

Tb  >  sauce  into  which  the  herbs,  the  bread,  and 
Liie  tijeat  were  dipped  as  they  were  eaten  (John 
riii.  26;  Matt,  xxvi,  23)  is  not  mentioned  in   the 

Pentateuch.  It  is  called  in  the  Mishna  HpTin. 
According  to  Bartenora  it  consisted  of  oidy  vinegar 
and  water ;  but  others  describe  it  as  a  mixture  of 
vinegar,  figs,  dates,  almonds,  and  spice.  The  same 
sauce  was  used  on  ordinary  occasions  thickened 
with  a  little  flour;  but  the  rabbinists  forbade  this 
at  the  Passover,  lest  the  flour  should  occasion  a 
slight  degree  of  fermentation.  Some  say  that  it 
was  beaten  up  to  the  consistence  of  mortar  or  clay, 
in  order  to  commemorate  the  toils  of  the  Israelites 
in  Egypt  in  laying  bricks  (Buxtorf,  Lex.  Tat.  col. 
831;  Pesachim,  ii.  8,  x.  3,  with  the  notes  of  Bar- 
tenora, Maimonides,  and  Surenhusius). 

((/.)  The  Four  Cups  of  Wine.  —  There  is  no 
mention  of  wine  in  connection  with  the  Passover 
in  the  Pentateuch;  but  the  Mishna  stricth  enjuins 
that  there  should  never  be  less  than  four  cups  uf 
it  provided  at  the  paschal  meal  even  of  the  poorest 
Israelite  {Pes.  x.  1).  The  wine  was  usually  red, 
and  it  was  mixed  with  water  as  it  was  drunk  {Pes. 
vii.  13,  with  Bartenora's  note;  and  Otho's  Lex. 
p.  507).  The  cups  were  handed  round  in  succes- 
sion at  specified  intervals  in  the  meal  (seebelow,y'). 
Two  of  them  appear  to  be  distinctly  mentioned 
Luke  xxii.  17,  20.  "  The  cup  of  blessing  "  (1  Cor. 
X.  16)  was  probably  the  latter  one  of  these,  and 
is  generally  considered  to  have  been  the  third  of 
the  series,  after  which  a  grace  was  said ;  though  a 
comparison  of  Luke  xxii.   20  (where  it   is  called 

the  cup  after  supper")  with  Pes.  x.  7,  and  the 

designation  ^v.^  D*^3,  "  cup  of  the  f/allel,'' 
might  rather  suggest  that  it  was  the  fourth  and 
last  cup.  Schoettgen,  however,  is  inclined  to 
doubt  whether  there  is  any  reference,  in  either  of 
the  passages  of  the  N".  T.,  to  the  formal  ordering 
ii  the  cups  of  the  Passover,  and  proves  that  the 

name  "  cup  of  blessing "  (713^21  vtJ?  D13) 
was  applied  in  a  general  way  to  any  cup  which  was 
drunk  with  thanksgiving,  and  that  the  expression 
was  often  used  metaphorically,  e.  g.  Ps.  cxvi.  13 
{[lor.  Ileb.  in  1  Cor.  x.  16.  See  also  Carpzov, 
App.  Crit.  p.  380). 

The  wine  drunk  at  the  meal  was  not  restricted 
o  the  four  cups,  but  none  could  be  taken  during 
he  interval  between  the  third  and  fourth  cups 
Pes.  X.  7). 


a  Other  particulars  of  ttie  precautions  which  were 
tasen  are  given  in  Fesac/iim,  and  also  by  Maimonides, 
tt  liis  treatise  De  liermentato  et  Azymo,  a  compendium 
)f  which  is  given  by  Carpzov,  App.  Crit.  p.  404. 

0  Certain  pre'nJuMons  to  avoid  pollution  were  taken 
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(e.)  77(6  Ilnllel.  —  The  service  of  praise  gung  at 
the  Pa&sover  is  not  mentioned  in  tJie  Law.     Thu 

name  is  contracted  from  Pl^'^VVO  {Ilnllelujah) 
It  consisted  of  the  series  of  Psalms  from  cxiii.  to 
cxviii.  The  first  portion,  comprising  Ps.  cxiii.  and 
cxiv  ,  was  sung  in  the  early  part  of  the  meal,  and 
tlie  second  part  after  the  fourth  cup  of  wine.  This 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  "  hymn  "  sung  by  our 
Lord  and  his  Apostles  (Matt.  xxvi.  30;  Mark  xiv. 

26 ;  Buxtorf,  Lex.  Tal  s.  v.  V  vH,  and  Syn.  Jud. 
p.  48;  Otho,  Lex.  p.  271;  Carpzov,  App.  Crit. 
p.  374). 

(/.)  Mode  and  Order  of  the  Paschal  .]feal. — 
Adopting  as  much  from  Jewish  tradition  as  is  not 
inconsistent  or  improbable,  the  following  appears 
to  have  been  the  usual  custom.  All  work,  except 
that  belonging  to  a  few  trades  connected  with  daily 
life,  was  suspended  for  some  hours  before  the  even- 
ing of  the  14th  of  Nisan.  There  was,  however, 
a  difference  in  this  respect.  The  Galileans  desisted 
from  work  the  whole  day ;  the  Jews  of  the  south 
only  after  the  middle  of  the  tenth  hour,  that  is, 
half-past  three  o'clock.  It  was  not  lawful  to  eat 
any  ordinary  food  after  midday.  The  reason  as- 
signed for  this  was,  that  the  paschal  supper  might 
be  eaten  with  the  enjoyment  furnished  by  a  good 
appetite.  {Pes.  iv.  1-3,  x.  1,  with  INIaimonides' 
note.)  But  it  is  also  stated  that  this  preliminary 
fasting  was  especially  incumbent  on  the  eldest  son^ 
and  that  it  was  intended  to  commemorate  the  de- 
liverance of  the  first-born  in  Egypt.  This  was 
probably  only  a  fancy  of  later  times  (Buxt.  Syn 
Jud.  xviii.  p.  401). 

No  male  was  admitted  to  the  table  unless  he  was 
circumcised,  even  if  he  was  of  the  seed  of  Israel 
(Ex.  xii.  48).  Neither,  according  to  the  letter  of 
the  law,  was  any  one  of  either  sex  admitted  who 
was  ceremonially  unclean''  (Num.  ix.  6;  Joseph* 
B.  J.  vi.  9,  §  3).  But  this  rule  was  on  special; 
occasions  liberally  applied.  In  the  case  of  lieze-- 
kiah's  Passover  (2  Chr.  xxx.)  we  find  that  a  greater- 
degree  of  legal  purity  was  required  to  slaughter  the 
lambs  than  to  eat  them,  and  that  numbers  partook 
"otherwise  than  it  was  written,"  who  were  not; 
"  cleansed  according  to  the  purification  of  the  sano- 
tuary."  The  Rabbinists  expressly  state  that  women 
were  permitted,  though  not  commanded,  to  partake 
{Pes.  viii.  1;  Chagi(/ah,i.  1;  comp.  Joseph.  B.  J. 
vi.  9,  §  3),  in  accordance  with  the  instances  in 
Scripture  which  have  been  mentioned  of  Hannah 
and  Mary  (,p.  2342  6).  But  the  Karaites,  in  more 
recent  times,  excluded  all  but  full-grown  men.  It 
was  customary  for  the  number  of  a  party  to  be 
not  iBss  than  ten  (Joseph.  B.  J.  vi.  9,  §  3).  It  was 
perhaps  generally  under  twenty,  but  it  might  be  as 
many  is  a  hundred,  if  each  one  could  have  a  piece 
of  the  amb  as  large  as  an  olive  {Pes.  viii.  7). 

Whe  \  the  meal  was  prepared,  the  family  waa 
placed  r>iund  the  table,  the  paterfamilias  taking  a 
place  of  honor,  prot)al)ly  somewhat  raised  abovo 
the  rest.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
ancient  Hebrews  sat,  as  they  were  accustomed  to 
do  at  their  ordinary  meals  (see  Otho,  Lex.  p.  7). 
But  when  the  custom  of  reclining  at  table  had  be- 


a  month  before  the  Passover.  Amonge*  these  was  tb« 
annual  whitewashing  of  the  sepulchres-  (of.  Matt 
xxiii.  27)  (Reland,  Ant.  iv.  2,  6).  In  John  xi.  55,  w« 
find  some  Jews  coming  up  to  Jerusalea^  to  purify 
themselves  a  week  before  the  feast. 
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BOiue  general,  that  posture  apijears  to  have  been 
enjoined,  on  the  ground  of  its  supposed  signifi- 
cance. The  Mishna  says  that  tlie  meanest  Israel- 
ite should  rechne  at  the  I'assover  •'  like  a  king, 
with  the  ease  becoming  a  free  man"  {Pe&.  x.  1, 
with  Maimonides'  note),  lie  was  to  keep  in  mind 
that  when  his  ancestors  stood  at  tiie  feast  in  Egypt 
they  took  the  posture  of  slaves  (II.  I^vi,  quoted 
by  Otho,  p.  504).  Our  Lord  and  his  Apostles  con- 
formed to  the  usual  custom  of  their  time,  and  re- 
clined (Luke  xxii.  14,  &c.).     [Mkals,  p.  1843   f.] 

When  the  party  was  arranged,  the  first  cup  of 
wine  was  filled,  and  a  blessing  was  asked  by  the 
head  of  the  family  on  the  feast,  as  well  as  a  special 
one  on  the  cup.  The  bitter  herbs  were  then  placed 
on  the  table,  and  a  portion  of  them  eaten,  either 
with  or  without  the  sauce.  The  unleavened  bread 
V.18  handed  round  next,  and  afterwards  the  lamb 
was  placed  on  the  table  in  front  of  the  head  of  the 
family  {Pas.  x.  3).  Before  the  lamb  was  eaten, 
the  second  cup  of  wine  was  filled,  and  the  son,  in 
accordance  with  Ex.  xii.  26,  asked  bis  father  the 
meaning  of  the  feast.  In  reply,  an  account  was 
given  of  the  suflTerings  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt, 
and  of  their  deliverance,  with  a  particular  explana- 
tion of  Deut.  xxvi.  6,  and  the  first  part  of  the 
Hallel  (I*s.  cxiii.,  cxiv.)  was  sung.  This  being  gone 
through,  the  lamb  was  carved  and  eaten.  The 
third  cup  of  wine  was  poured  out  and  drunk,  and 
soon  afterwards  the  fourth.  The  second  part  of  the 
Hallel  (Ps.  cxv.  to  cxviii.)  was  then  sung  {Pes.  x. 
2-5).  A  fifth  wine-cup  appears  to  have  been  occa- 
lionally  produced,  but  perhaps  only  in  later  times. 
What  was  termed  the  greater  Hallel  (Ps.  cxx.  to 
cxxxviii.)  was  sung  on  such  occasions  (Buxt.  .S'///j. 
Jud.  c.  xviii.).  The  meal  being  ended,  it  was  un- 
lawful for  anything  to  be  introduced  in  the  way  of 
dessert. 

The  Israelites  who  lived  in  the  country  appear 
to  have  been  accommodated  at  the  feast  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Jerusalem  in  their  houses,  so  far  as 
there  was  room  for  them  (Luke  xxii.  10-12;  JNIatt. 
xxvi.  18).  It  is  said  that  the  guests  left  in  return 
for  their  entertainment  the  skin  of  the  lamb,  the 
oven,  and  other  vessels  which  they  had  used.  Those 
y\\o  could  not  be  received  into  the  city  encamped 
■vithout  the  walls  in  tents,  as  the  pilgrims  now  do 
at  Mecca.  The  number  of  these  must  have  been 
rery  great,  if  we  may  trust  the  computation  of 
Josephus  that  they  who  partook  of  the  Passover 
amounted,  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  to  above  2,700,000 
{B.  J.  vi.  9,  §  3  «).  It  /s  not  wonderful  that  sedi- 
tions were  apt  to  break  out  in  such  a  vast  multi- 
tude so  brought  together  (Jos.  Ant.  xvii.  9,  §  2; 
B,  J.  I.  3,  &c.;  conip.  Matt.  xxvi.  5;  Luke  xiii.  1). 

After  the  paschal  meal,  such  of  the  Israelites 
from  the  country  as  were  so  disposed  left  Jerusalem, 
at'd  observed  the  remainder  of  the  festival  at  their 
respective  homes  (Deut.  xvi.  7).  But  see  Light- 
fo'jt,  on  Imke  ii.  43. 

{g.)  The  first  Sheaf  of  Harvest.  —  The  offering 

of  the  Omer,  or  sheaf  ("1^37  ;  ra  Spdyfxara; 
manipulus  spicarum)  is  mentioned  nowhere  in  the 
Law  except  Lev.  xxiii.  10-14.  It  is  there  com- 
manded that  when  the  Israelites  might  reach  the 
and  of  promise,  they  should  bring,  on  the  16th  of 


a  lie  states  that  the  number  of  lambs  slain  in  a 
angle  Piiasover  was  256,500.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine 
how  they  could  all  have  been  slain,  and  their  blood 
rr/rinkled,  as  described  in  the  Mishna.     See  p.  2343. 
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the  month,  «*  the  morrow  after  the  sabbath  "  (t.  & 
theday  of  holy  con  vocation  [Pkntkcost,  §  l,note]), 
the  first  sheaf  of  the  harvest  to  the  priest,  to  b« 
waved  by  him  before  the  Ix)rd.  A  lamb,  with  a 
meat-offering  and  a  drink-ofTering,  was  to  be  offered 
at  the  same  time.  Until  this  ceremony  was  per- 
formed, no  bread,  parched  corn,  or  green  ears,  were 
to  be  eaten  of  the  new  crop  (see  Josh.  v.  11,  12).' 
It  was  from  the  day  of  this  offering  that  the  fifty 
days  began  to  be  counted  to  the  day  of  Penteco&t 
(Lev.  xxiii.  15).  The  sheaf  was  of  barley,  as  being 
the  grain  which  was  first  ripe  (2  Kings  iv.  42). 
Josephus  relates  {Ant.  iii.  10,  §  5)  that  the  barley 
was  ground,  and  that  ten  handfuls  of  the  meal  were 
brought  to  the  altar,  one  handful  being  cast  into 
the  fire  and  the  remainder  given  to  the  priests. 
The  Mishna  adds  several  particulars,  and,  amongst 
others,  that  men  were  formally  sent  by  the  San- 
hedrim to  cut  the  barley  in  some  field  near  Jeru- 
salem; and  that,  after  the  meal  had  been  sifted 
thirteen  times,  it  was  mingled  with  oil  and  incense* 
{Menachoth,  x.  2-G). 

(//.)  The  Chaf/ignh.  —  The  daily  sacrifices  are 
enumerated  in  the  Pentateuch  only  in  Num.  xxviii. 
19-23,  but  reference  is  made  to  them  Lev.  xxiii.  8. 
Besides  these  public  offerings  (which  are  men- 
tioned, p.  2343  6),  there  was  another  sort  of  sacri- 
fice connected  with  the  Passover,  as  well  as  with 
the   other  great  festivals,   called    in    the  Talmud 

^5"^^^!  {Chayigah,  i.  e.  <'  festivity  ").  It  was  a 
voluntary  peace-offering  made  by  private  individ- 
uals. The  victim  might  be  taken  either  from  the 
tlock  or  the  herd.  It  might  be  either  male  or 
female,  but  it  must  be  without  blemish  The 
offerer  laid  his  hand  upon  his  head  and  slew  it  at 
the  door  of  the  sanctuary.  The  blood  was  sprin- 
kled on  the  altar,  and  the  fat  of  the  inside,  with 
the  kidneys,  was  burned  by  the  priest.  The  breast 
was  given  to  the  priest  as  a  wave-offering,  and  the 
right  shoulder  as  a  heave-offering  (Lev.  iii.  1-5, 
vii.  29-34).  What  remained  of  the  victim  might 
be  eaten  by  the  oflTerer  and  his  guests  on  the  day 
on  which  it  was  slain,  and  on  the  day  followhig, 
but  if  any  portion  was  left  till  the  third  day,  it  was 
burned  (Lev.  vii.  16-18;  Pesach.  vi.  4).  The 
connection  of  these  free-will  peace-ofl^erings  with 
the  festivals  appears  to  be  indicated  Num.  x.  10; 
Deut.  xiv.  26 ;  2  Chr.  xxxi.  22,  and  they  are  in- 
cluded under  the  term  Passover  in  Deut.  xvi.  2  — 
"Thou  shalt  therefore  sacrifice  the  passover  unto 
the  Lord  thy  God,  of  the  flock  and  of  the  herd." 
Onkelos  here  understands  the  command  to  sacrifice 
from  the  flock,  to  refer  to  the  paschal  lamb;  and 
that  to  sacrifice  from  the  herd,  to  the  Chagigah. 
But  it  seems  more  probable  that  both  the  flock  and 
the  herd  refer  to  the  Chagigah,  as  there  is  a  specific 
command  respecting  the  paschal  lamb  in  vv.  5-7. 
(See  De  Muis'  note  in  the  Crit.  Sac;  and  Light- 
foot,  Hor.  Heb.  on  John  xviii.  28.)  There  are  evi- 
dently similar  references,  2  Chr.  xxx.  22-24,  and 
2  Chr.  XXXV.  7.  Hezekiah  and  his  princes  gave 
away,  at  the  great  Passover  which  he  celebrated, 
two  thousand  bullocks  and  seventeen  thousand 
sheep;  and  Josiah,  on  a  similar  occasion,  is  said  to 
have  supplied  the  people  at  his  own  cost  with 
lambs  "  for  the  Passover  oflferings,"  besides  three 
thousand  oxen.  From  these  passages  and  others 
it  may  be  seen  that  the  eating  of  the  Chagigak 


b  On  this  text,  see  Pentecost. 

c  There  is  no  mention  of  the  Omer  in  Pesaehim. 
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iras  an  occasion  of  social  festivity,  connected  \vitli 
\i\e  festivals,  and  especially  with  the  Passover,  '('lie 
principal  day  for  sacrificing  the  Passover  Chagigah 
was  the  15th  of  Nisan,  the  first  day  of  hoiy  con- 
vocation, unless  it  happened  to  oe  the  weekly  Sab- 
bath. The  paschal  lamb  might  be  slain  on  the 
Sabbath,  but  not  the  Chagigah.  With  this  excep- 
tion, the  Chagigah  might  be  offered  on  any  day  of 
the  festival,  and  on  some  occasions  a  Chagigah  vic- 
tim was  slain  on  the  14th,  especially  when  the  pas- 
.-hal  lamb  was  likely  to  prove  too  small  to  serve  as 
meat  for  the  party  [Pesach.  iv.  4,  x.  3;  Lightfoot, 
Temple  Service,  c.  xii.;  Reland,  Ant  iv.  c.  ii.  §  2). 

That  the  Chagigah  might  be  boiled,  as  well  as 
roasted;  is  proved  by  2  Chr.  xxxv.  13,  "  And  they 
roasted  the  passover  with  fire  according  to  the  ordi- 
nance: but  the  other  holy  ofterings  sod  they  in 
pots,  and  in  caldrons,  and  in  pans,  and  divided 
them  speedily  among  the  people." 

(i.)  Release  of  Prisoners.  —  It  is  a  question 
whether  the  release  of  a  prisoner  at  the  Passover 
(Matt,  xxvii.  15;  Mark  xv,  6;  Luke  xxiii.  17; 
John  xviii.  39)  was  a  custom  of  Roman  origin  re- 
uembling  what  took  place  at  the  lectisternium 
(Liv.  V.  13);  and,  in  later  times,  on  the  birthday 
of  an  emperor;  or  whether  it  was  an  old  Hebrew 
usage  belonging  to  the  festival,  which  Pilate  al- 
lowed the  Jews  to  retain.  Grotius  argues  in  favor 
of  the  former  notion  {On  Matt,  xxvii.  15).  Hut 
others  (Hottinger,  Schoettgen,  Winer)  consider 
that  the  words  of  St.  John  —  icrri.  5e  auyfjdeia 
vfitv  —  render  it  most  probable  that  the  custom 
was  essentially  Hebrew.  Schoettgen  thinks  that 
there  ia  an  allusion  to  it  in  Pesncliim  (viii.  6), 
where  it  is  permitted  that  a  lamb  should  be  slain 
on  the  14th  of  Nisan  for  the  special  use  of  one  in 
prison  to  whom  a  release  had  been  promised.  The 
subject  is  discussed  at  length  by  Hottinger,  in  his 
tract  De  liitu  dimiftendi  Eiuni  in  Fes/o  P<isc/inti$, 
in  the  Thesaurus  Novus  Theologico-Philoloyicus. 

ik.)  The  Second,  or  Little  Passover.  —  When 
the  Passover  was  celebrated  the  second  year,  in  the 
wilderness,  certain  men  were  prevented  from  keep- 
ing it,  owing  to  their  being  defiled  by  contact  with 
a  dead  body.  Being  thus  prevented  from  obeying 
the  Divine  command,  they  came  anxiously  to  Moses 
to  inquire  what  they  should  do.  He  was  accord- 
ingly instructed  to  institute  a  second  Passover,  to 
be  observed  on  the  14th  of  the  following  month, 
for  the  benefit  of  any  who  had  been  hindered  from 
keeping  the  regular  one  in  Nisan  (Num.  ix.  11). 
The  Talmudists   called    this    the   Little  Passover 

(^T^|7  npQ).  It  was  distinguished,  according 
to  them,  from  the  (Greater  Passover  by  the  rites 
bvsting  only  one  day,  instead  of  seven  days,  by  it 
not  being  required  that  the  Hallel  should  be  sung 
during  the  meal,  but  only  when  the  lamb  was 
slaughtered,  and  by  it  not  being  necessary  for 
leaven  to  be  put  out  of  the  houses  (Pesach.  ix.  3 ; 
BuxLLzx.  Tul.  col.  1766). 

(/.)  Observances  of  the  Passover  recorded  in 
Scripture.  —  Of  these  seven  are  of  chief  historical 
mportance. 

1.  The  first  Passover  in  Egypt  (Ex.  xii.). 
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«  Josepbus  in  like  manner  calls  the  14th  of  Nisan 
,  .e  first  day  of  unleavened  breau  {B.  J.  v.  3,  §  1)  : 
»Dd  he  speaks  of  the  festival  of  the  Passover  as  lasting 
•ighr  days  \^Ant.  ii.  15,  §  1).  But  he  elsewhere  calls 
ixe  16th  of  Nisan  "  the  commencement  of  the  feast  of 
inleavened  bread."   MwMii.  10,  §  5.)    Either  mode  of 


2.  The  first  kept  in  the  desert  (Num.  ix.). 
There  is  no  notice  of  the  observance  of  any  other 

Passover  in  'the  desert;  and  Hupfeld,  Keil,  and 
others  have  concluded  that  none  took  place  between 
this  one  and  that  at  Gilgal.  The  neglect  of  cir- 
cumcision may  render  this  probable.  But  Calvin 
imagines  that  a  special  commission  was  given  to 
the  people  to  continue  the  ordinance  of  the  Pass- 
over.    (See  Keil  on  Joshua  v.  10. ) 

3.  That  celebrated  by  Joshua  at  Gilgal  imme- 
diately after  the  circtuicision  of  the  people,  when 
the  manna  ceased  (Josh.  v.). 

4.  That  which  Hezekiah  observed  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  restoring  the  national  worship  (2  Chr. 
XXX.).  Owing  to  the  impurity  of  a  considerabb 
proportion  of  the  priests  in  the  month  Nisan,  thi» 
Passover  was  not  held  till  the  second  month,  the 
proper  time  for  the  Little  Passover.  The  postpone- 
ment was  determined  by  a  decree  of  the  congrega- 
tion. By  the  same  authority,  the  festival  was  re- 
peated through  a  second  seven  days  to  serve  the 
need  of  the  vast  multitude  who  wished  to  attend 
it.  To  meet  the  case  of  the  probable  impurity  of 
a  great  number  of  the  people,  the  Levites  were 
commanded  to  slaughter  the  lambs,  and  the  king 
prayed  that  the  Lord  would  pardon  every  one  who 
was  penitent,  though  his  legal  pollution  might  be 
upon  him. 

5.  The  Passover  of  Josiah  in  the  eighteenth 
year  of  his  reign  (2  Chr.  xxxv.).  On  this  occasion, 
as  in  the  Passover  of  Hezekiah,  the  I^evites  appear 
to  have  slain  the  lambs  (ver.  6),  and  it  is  expressly 
stated  that  they  flayed  them. 

6.  That  celebrated  by  Ezra  after  the  return  from 
Babylon  (Ezr.  vi.).  On  this  occasion,  also,  the 
Levites  slew  the  lambs,  and  for  the  same  reason  as 
they  did  in  Hezekiah's  Passover. 

7.  The  last  Passover  of  our  Lord's  life. 

III.  The  Last  Suppkr. 
1.  Whether  or  not  the  meal  at  which  our  Lord 
instituted  the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist  was  the 
paschal  supper  according  to  the  Law,  is  a  question 
of  great  difficulty.  No  point  in  the  Gospel  history 
has  been  more  disputed.  If  we  had  nothing  to 
guide  us  but  the  three  first  Gospels,  no  doubt  of  the 
kind  could  well  be  raised,  though  the  narratives 
may  not  be  free  from  difficulties  in  themselves. 
We  find  them  speaking,  in  accordance  with  Jewish 
u.sage,  of  the  day  of  the  supper  as  that  on  which 
"  the  Passover  must  be  killed,"  and  as  "  the  first 
day  of  unleavened  bread  "  «  (Matt.  xxvi.  17 ;  Mark 
xiv.  12;  Luke  xxii.  7).  Each  relates  that  the  use 
of  the  guest-chamber  was  secured  in  the  manner 
usual  with  those  who  came  from  a  distance  to  keep 
the  festival.  Each  states  that  "  they  n)ade  ready 
the  Passover,"  and  that,  when  the  evening  was 
come,  our  Lord,  taking  the  place  at  the  head  of  the 
family,  sat  down  with  the  twelve.  He  hinnelf 
distinctly  calls  the  meal  "this  Passover"  (Luke 
xxii.  15,  16).  After  a  thanksgiving,  he  passes 
round  the  first  cup  of  wine  (Luke  xxii.  17),  and, 
when  the  supper  is  ended,  the  usual  "  cup  of  bless- 
ing "  (comp.  Luke  xxii.  20;  1  Cor.  x.  16,  xi.  25;. 
A  hymn  is  then  sung  (Matt.  xxvi.  30;  Mark  xiv. 


speaking  was  evidently  allowable  :  in  one  case  regard- 
ing it  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  eating  of  unleavened 
bread  began  on  the  14th  ;  and  in  the  other,  distin- 
guishing the  feast  of  unleavened  bread,  lasting  from 
the  first  day  of  holy  convocation  to  the  concludinj 
3ne,  from  the  paschal  meal. 
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<!6),  which  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  was  Mie  last 
part  of  the  llallel. 

If  it  be  granted  that  the, supper  was  eaten  on  the 
evening  of  the  14th  of  Nisan,  the  a|)prehen8ion, 
trial,  and  crucifixion  of  our  Lord  must  have  oc- 
curred on  Friday  the  15th,  the  day  of  holy  convo- 
cation, which  was  the  first  of  the  seven  days  of  the 
Passover  week.  The  weekly  Sabbath  on  which  1  le 
lay  in  the  tomb  was  the  IGth,  and  the  Sunday  of 
the  resurrection  was  the  17th. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  had  no  information 
Imt  that  which  is  to  be  gathered  from  St.  John's 
Oospel,  we  could  not  hesitate  to  infer  that  the  even- 
i.ig  of  the  supper  was  that  of  the  13th  of  Nisan, 
the  day  preceding  that  of  the  paschal  meal.  It 
appears  to  be  spoken  of  as  occurring  before  the  feast 
of  the  Passo>'er  (xiii.  1,  2).  Some  of  the  disciples 
iruppose  that  Christ  told  Judas,  while  they  were  at 
supper,  to  buy  what  they  "had  need  of  against  the 
feast  "  (xiii.  29).  In  the  night  which  follows  the  sup- 
per, the  Jews  will  not  enter  the  praetorium  lest 
they  should  be  defiled  and  so  not  able  to  "eat  the 
Passover  "  (xviii.  28).  When  our  Lord  is  before 
Pilate,  about  to  be  led  out  to  crucifixion,  we  are 
told  that  it  was  "  the  i)reparation  of  the  Passover  '' 
(xix.  14).  After  the  crucifixion,  the  Jews  are  so- 
licitous, "because  it  was  the  preparation,  that  the 
bodies  should  not  remain  upon  the  cross  on  the 
Sabbath-day,  for  that  Sabbath-day  was  a  high  day  " 
(xix.  31). 

If  we  admit,  in  accordance  with  the  first  view  of 
these  passages,  that  the  Last  Supper  was  on  the  13th 
of  Nisan,  our  Lord  must  have  been  crucified  on  the 
14th,  the  day  on  which  the  paschal  lamb  was  slain 
and  eaten.  He  lay  in  the  grave  on  the  15th  (which 
was  a  "  high  day"  or  double  Sabbath,  because  tiie 
weekly  Sabbath  coincided  with  tlie  day  of  holy  con- 
vocation), and  the  Sunday  of  the  resurrection  was 
the  16th. 

It  is  alleged  that  this  view  of  the  case  is  strength- 
ened by  certiiin  facts  m  the  narratives  of  the  synop- 
tical Gospels,  as  well  as  that  of  St.  John,  compared 
with  the  I^w  and  with  what  we  know  of  Jewish  cus- 
toms in  later  times.  If  the  meal  was  the  paschal 
supper,  the  law  of  Ex.  xii.  22,  that  none  "  shall  go 
out  of  the  door  of  his  house  until  the  morning," 
must  have  been  broken,  not  only  by  Judas  (John 
xiii.  30),  but  by  our  Lord  and  the  other  disciples 
(Luke  xxii.  39).«  In  like  manner  it  is  said  that 
the  law  for  the  observance  of  the  15th,  the  day  of 
holy  convocation  with  which  the  paschal  week  com- 
menced (Ex.  xii.  16;  Lev.  xxiii.  35,  &c.),  and  some 
express  enactments  in  the  Talmud  regarding  legal 
proceedings  and  particular  details,  such  as  the  carry- 
ing of  spices,  must  have  been  infringed  by  the  Jew- 
ish rulers  in  the  apprehending  of  Christ,  in  his 
liials  before  the  high-priest  and  the  Sanhedrim, 
and  in  his  crucifixion:  and  also  by  Simon  of  Cy- 
rene,  who  was  coming  out  of  the  country  (Mark  xv. 
11;  Luke  xxiii.  26),  by  Joseph  who  bougiit  fine 
Jnen  (Mark  xv.  46),  by  the  women  who  bought 
gpices  (Mark  xvi.  1;  Luke  xxiii.  56),  and  by  Nico- 
demus  who  brought  to  the  tomb  a  hundred  pounds 
weight  of  a  mixture  of  myrrh  and  aloes  (John  xix. 


a  It  has  been  stated  (p.  2342,  note  c)  that,  according  to 
Jewish  authorities,  this  law  was  disused  in  later  times. 
But  :^ven  if  this  were  not  the  case,  it  does  not  seem 
tt»at  there  can  be  much  difficulty  in  adopting  the  ar- 
raugomeut  of  Gresweirs  Harmony,  that  the  party  did 
aot  leave  the  hojise  to  go  o^er  the  brook  till  i#ker 
viidnight. 
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39).  The  same  objection  is  considered  to  lie  againi. 
the  supposition  that  the  disciples  could  have  imag* 
ined,  on  the  evening  of  the  Passover,  that  our  I>ord 
was  giving  directions  to  Judas  respecting  the  pur- 
chase of  anything  or  the  giving  of  alms  to  the  poor. 
The  latter  act  (except  under  very  special  conditiong/ 
would  have  been  as  much  opposed  to  rabbinica. 
maxims  as  the  fonner.'' 

It  is  further  urged  that  the  expressions  of  cur 
Lord,  "My  time  is  at  hand"  (Matt.  xxvi.  1[J), 
and  ^^  this  Passover"  (Luke  xxii.  15),  as  well  as 
St.  Paul's  designating  it  as  "the  same  night  that 
He  was  l^etrayed,"  instead  of  the  ni<jht  of  the  Pagg- 
(wer  (1  Cor.  xi.  23),  and  his  identifying  Christ  as 
our  slain  paschal  lamb  (1  Cor.  v.  7),  seem  to  pohit 
to  the  time  of  the  supper  as  being  peculiar,  and  to 
the  time  of  the  crucifixion  as  being  the  same  as  that 
of  the  killmg  of  the  lamb  (Neander  and  Liicke). 

It  is  not  surprising  that  some  modem  critics 
should  have  given  up  as  hopeless  the  task  of  recon- 
ciling this  difficulty.  Several  have  rejected  the 
narrative  of  St.  John  (Bretschneider,  Weisse),  but 
a  greater  number  (especially  De  Wette,  Usteri, 
ICwald,  Meyer,  and  TheUe)  have  taken  an  opposite 
course,  and  have  been  content  witJi  the  notion  that 
the  three  first  Evangelists  made  a  mistaU*}  and  con- 
founded the  meal  with  the  Passover, 

2.  The  reconciliations  which  have  been  attempted 
fall  under  three  principal  heads :  — 

i.  Those  which  regard  the  supper  at  which  our 
Lord  washed  the  feet  of  his  disciples  (John  xiii.), 
as  having  been  a  distinct  meal  eat«n  one  f»r  more 
days  before  the  regular  Passover,  of  which  oiu  Ixjrd 
partook  in  due  course  according  to  the  synrptical 
narratives. 

ii.  Those  in  which  it  is  endeavored  to  establish 
that  the  meal  was  eaten  on  the  13th,  and  that  our 
Lord  was  crucified  on  the  evening  of  the  trtie 
paschal  supper. 

iii.  Those  in  which  the  most  obvious  view  of  the 
first  three  narratives  is  defended,  and  in  which  it  ia 
attempted  to  explain  the  apparent  contradictions  in 
St.  John,  and  the  difficulties  in  reference  to  the 
law. 

(i.)  The  first  method  has  the  advantage  of  fur- 
nishing the  most  ready  way  of  accounting  for  St. 
.John's  silence  on  the  institution  of  the  Holy  Com- 
munion. It  has  been  adopted  by  Maldonat,*^  Light- 
foot,  and  Bengel,  and  more  recently  by  Kaiser.^* 
Lightfoot  identified  the  supper  of  .John  xiii.  with 
the  one  in  the  house  of  Simon  the  leper  at  Bethany 
two  days  before  the  Passover,  when  Mary  poured 
the  ointment  on  the  head  of  our  Saviour  (Matt, 
xxvi.  .6;  Mark  xiv.  3);  and  quaintly  remarks, 
"  While  they  are  grumbling  at  the  anointing  of  his 
head.  He  does  not  scruple  to  wash  their  feet."  * 
BeTigel  supposes  that  it  was  eaten  only  the  evening 
before  the  Passover./ 

But  any  explanation  founded  on  the  supposition 
of  two  meals,  appears  to  be  rendered  untenable  by 
the  context.  The  fact  that  all  four  f^vangelista 
introduce  in  the  same  connection  the  foretelling  of 
the  treachery  of  Judas  with  the  dipping  of  the  sop, 
and  of  the  denials  of  St.  Peter  and  the  going  out  to 


b  Lightfoot,  Hor.  Heb.  on  Matt,  xxvii.  1. 

«  On  John  xiii.  1. 

d  Clironologie  und  Harmonie  der  vier  Ev.  MeD 
tioned  by  Tischend'<rf.  Synop.  Evang.  p.  xlv. 

e  Ex.  Heb.,  on  John  xiii.  2,  and  Matt.  xxTt.  € 
Also,  "  Gleanings  from  Exodus,"  No.  XIX. 

/  On  Matt   xxTi.  17,  and  John  xviii.  28. 
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the  Mount  of  Olives,  can  hardly  leave  a  doubt  that 
khey  are  speaking  of  the  same  meal.  Besides  this, 
the  explanation  does  not  touch  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties, which  are  those  connected  with  "  the  day 
of  preparation." 

(ii.)  The  current  of  ophiion  «  in  modern  times 
has  set  in  favor  of  taking  the  more  obvious  inter- 
pretation of  the  passages  in  St.  John,  that  the 
supper  was  eaten  on  the  13th,  and  that  our  Lord 
was  crucified  on  the  l-ith.  It  must,  however,  be 
admitted  that  most  of  those  who  advocate  this  view 
in  some  degree  ignore  the  difficulties  which  it  raises 
in  any  respectful  interpretation  of  the  synoptical 
narratives.  Tittmann  {Melete?naia,  p.  476)  simply 
remarks  that  jj  irpdoTri  twv  a^v/jMV  (Matt.  xxvi. 
17;  Mark  xiv.  12)  should  be  explained  as  irpoTcpa 
tS)U  a^vfjiwv-  Dean  Alford,  while  he  believes  tliat 
the  narrative  of  St.  John  "  absolutely  excludes  such 
a  supposition  as  that  our  Lord  and  his  disciples  ate 
the  usual  Passover,"  acknowledges  the  difficulty 
and  dismisses  it  (on  Matt.  xxvi.  17). 

Those  who  thus  hold  that  the  supj^er  was  eaten 
on  the  13th  day  of  the  month  have  devised  various 
ways  of  accounting  for  the  circumstance,  of  which 
the  following  are  the  most  important.  It  will  be 
observed  that  in  the  first  three  the  supper  is  re- 
garded as  a  true  paschal  supper,  eaten  a  day  before 
the  usual  time ;  and  in  the  other  two,  as  a  meal  of 
a  peculiar  kind. 

(«.)  It  is  assumed  that  a  party  of  the  Jews,  prob- 
ably the  Sadducees  and  those  who  inclined  towards 
them,  used  to  eat  the  Passover  one  day  before  the 
rest,  and  that  our  Lord  approved  of  their  practice. 
But  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  historical  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  any  party  which  might  have  held 
such  a  notion  until  the  controversy  between  the 
Rabbinists  and  the  Karaites  arose,  which  was  not 
much  before  the  eighth  century.'' 

(b.)  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  great  body 
Df  the  Jews  had  gone  wrong  in  calculating  the  true 
Passover-day,  placing  it  a  day  too  late,  and  that 
our  Lord  ate  the  Passover  on  what  was  really  the 
14th,  but  what  commonly  passed  as  the  13th. 
This  was  the  opinion  of  Beza,  Bucer,  Calovius,  and 
Scaliger.  It  is  favored  by  Stier.  But  it  is  utterly 
unsupported  by  historical  testimony. 

(c.)  Calvin  supposed  that  on  this  occasion,  though 
our  Lord  thought  it  right  to  adhere  to  the  true 
legal  time,  the  Jews  ate  the  Passover  on  the  15th 
instead  of  the  14th,  in  order  to  escape  from  the 
burden  of  two  days  of  strict  observance  (the  day  of 
holy  convocation  and  the  weekly  Sabbath)  coming 


a  Liicke.  Ideler,  Tittmann,  Bleek,  De  Wette,  Neander, 
Tischendorf,  Winer  [Meyer,  Bruckner,  Ewald,  Holtz- 
mann,  Qodet,  Gaspari,  Baur,  Hilgeufeld,  Scholteu], 
Ebrard  [formerly],  Alford,  Ellicott ;  of  earlier  critics, 
Eraamus,  Grotius,  Suicer,  Garpzov. 

&Iken  (Dissertaliones.  \ol.  ii.  diss.  10  and  12),  for- 
gsttlng  the  late  date  of  the  Karaite  controversy,  sup- 
posed that  our  Lord  might  have  followed  them  in 
fciking  the  day  which,  according  to  their  custom,  was 
lalculated  from  the  first  appearance  of  the  moon, 
"iarpzov  {App.  Crit.  p.  430)  advocates  the  same  notion, 
vithoat  naming  the  Karaites.  Ebrard  conjectures 
'hat  some  of  the  poorer  Galilaeans  may  have  submit- 
ted to  eat  toe  Passover  a  day  too  early  to  suit  the 
IDUvenience  of  the  priests,  who  were  overdone  with 
•toe  labor  of  sprinkling  the  blood  and  (as  he  strangely 
jaagines)  of  slaughtering  the  lambs.  [Ebrard  has 
Hace  given  up  this  hypothesis.  —  A.] 

c  Harm,  in  Matt.  xxvi.  17,  ii.  305,  edit.  Tholuck. 

<  Snrenhusius'  Mislina^  iv.  209. 
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together. «  But  that  no  practice  of  this  kind  conk 
have  existed  so  early  as  our  Lord's  time  is  satii- 
factorily  proved  in  Cocceius'  note  to  Hanhedrirn, 
i.  §  2.''  ■ 

{d. )  Grotius  «  thought  that  the  meal  was  a  trd.irx'i 
fjLV7]fJiov€VTiK6v  (Hkc  the  paschal  feast  of  the  modem 
Jews,  and  such  as  might  have  been  observed  during 
the  Babylonian  captivity),  not  a  Tratrxa  Oiaifiop- 
But  there  is  no  reasoH  to  believe  that  such  a  mere 
commemorative  rite  was  ever  observed  till  aftta-  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple. 

(e.)  A  view  which  has  been  received  with  favcr 
far  more  generally  than  either  of  the  preceding  is, 
that  the  Last  Supper  was  instituted  by  Christ  for 
the  occasion,  in  order  that  He  might  himself  suffer 
on  the  proper  evening  on  which  the  paschal  lamb 
was  slain.  Neander  says,  "He  foresaw  that  He 
would  have  to  leave  his  disciples  before  the  Jewish 
Passover,  and  determined  to  give  a  pecuUar  mean- 
ing to  his  last  meal  with  them,  and  to  place  it  in  a 
peculiar  relation  to  the  Passover  of  the  Old  Cove- 
nant, the  place  of  which  was  to  be  taken  by  the 
meal  of  the  New  Covenant"  {Lift  of  Christ,  §  265)./ 
This  view  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  held 
by  Clement,  Origen,  Erasmus,  Calmet,  Kuinoel, 
Winer,  Alford.^ 

Erasmus  (Paraphrase  on  John  xiii.  1,  xviii.  28, 
Luke  xxii.  7)  and  others  have  called  it  an  "  antici- 
patory Passover,"  with  the  intention,  no  doubt,  to 
help  on  a  reconciliation  between  St.  John  and  the 
other  Evangelists.  But  if  this  view  is  to  stand,  it 
seems  better,  in  a  formal  treatment  of  the  subject, 
not  to  call  it  a  Passover  at  all.  The  difference  be- 
tween it  and  the  Hebrew  rite  must  have  been 
essential.  ■  Even  if  a  lamb  was  eaten  in  the  supper, 
it  can  hardly  be  imagined  that  the  priests  would 
have  performed  the  essential  acts  of  sprinkling  the 
blood  and  offering  the  fat  on  any  day  besides  the 
legal  one  (see  Maimonides  quoted  by  Otho,  Lex. 
p.  501).  It  could  not  therefore  have  been  a  true 
paschal  sacrifice. 

(iii.)  They  who  take  the  facts  as  they  appear  to 
lie  on  the  surface  of  the  synoptical  narratives  '*  start 
from  a  simpler  point.  They  have  nothing  unex- 
pected in  the  occurrences  to  account  for,  but  they 
have  to  show  that  the  passages  in  St.  John  may  be 
fairly  interpreted  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  inter- 
fere with  their  own  conclusion,  and  to  meet  the 
objections  suggested  by  tlie  laws  relating  to  the 
observance  of  the  festival.  We  shall  give  in  suc- 
cession, as  briefly  as  we  can,  what  appear  to  be 
their  best  explanations  of  the  passages  in  question. 


e  On  Matt.  xxvi.  19,  and  John  xiii.  1. 

/  Assuming  this  view  to  be  correct,  may  not  th^ 
change  in  the  day  made  by  our  Lord  have  some  anal- 
ogy to  the  change  of  the  weekly  day  of  rest  from  th« 
seventh  to  the  first  day  ? 

g  Dean  Ellicott  regards  the  meal  as  "  a  paschal  sup- 
per "  eaten  twenty-four  hours  before  that  of  the  other 
Jews,  "  within  what  were  popularly  considered  the 
limits  of  the  festival,"  and  would  understand  the  ex- 
pression in  Ex.  xii.  6,  "  between  the  two  evenings," 
as  denoting  the  time  between  the  evenings  of  the  13th 
and  14th  of  the  month.  But  see  note  e,  p.  2342.  A 
somewhat  similar  explanation  is  given  [by  the  Rev. 
Henry  Gonstable]  in  the  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature 
for  Oct.  1861. 

h  Lightfoot,  Bochart,  Reland,  Schoettgen,  Tholuok 
Olshausen,  Stier,  Lange,  Hengstenberg,  Robinson. 
Davidson  [formerly],  Fairbairn,  [Norton,  Andrews 
Wieseler,  Luthardt,  Baumlein,  Ebrard  sin^  1862 
Riggenbach.l 
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(a.)  John  xiii.  1,  2.   Does  wph  rrif  ioprrjs  liniit 

the  time  only  of  the  proposition  in  the  nret  verse, 
or  is  tlic  limitation  to  be  carried  on  to  verse  2,  so 
M  to  refer  to  the  supper?  In  tlie  latter  case,  for 
which  Ue  VVette  and  others  say  tliere  is  "  a  logical 
necessity,"  eU  t4\os  rjydTrrjo-fv  avrovs  must  refer 
more  directly  to  the  manifestation  of  his  love  which 
He  was  about  to  give  to  his  disciples  in  wasliing 
their  feet ;  and  the  natural  conclusion  is,  that  the 
meal  was  one  eaten  before  tlie  pasclial  supper. 
Bochart,  however,  contends  that  irph  rrji  eoprrjs  is 
equivalent  to  iv  ry  irpo€opTi(f>,  "  quod  ita  prae- 
cedit  festum,  ut  tamen  sit  pars  festi."  Stier 
agrees  with  him.  Others  take  irdaxa  ^  mean  the 
jeven  days  of  unleavened  bread  as  not  including 
the  eating  of  the  lamb,  and  justify  this  limitation 
by  St.  Luke  xxii.  1  (^  eopr^  ra>u  a^vfiay  ■}]  \cyo- 
fievT]  TTcicxa).  See  note  c,  p.  2352.  But  not  a 
few  of  those  who  take  tliis  side  of  the  main  ques- 
tion (Olshausen,  Wieseler,  'J'holuck,  and  otliers) 
regard  the  first  verse  as  complete  in  itself;  under- 
standing its  purport  to  be  that  "  Before  the  Pass- 
over, in  the  prospect  of  his  departure,  the  Saviour's 
love  was  actively  called  forth  towards  his  followers, 
and  He  gave  proof  of  his  love  to  the  last."  Tho- 
luck  remarks  that  the  expression  Seinvov  yeuo/xeuov 
(Tischendorf  reads  yivo/jLeyov),  "while  supper  was 
going  on  "  (not  as  in  the  A.  V.,  ''  supper  being 
ended  ")  is  very  abrupt  if  we  refer  it  to  anything 
except  the  Passover.  [See  also  Norton's  note.  —  A.] 
The  Evangelist  would  then  rather  have  used  some 
Buch  expression  as,  koI  ewoir](rau  abraj  delirvoW, 
and  he  considers  that  tliis  view  is  confirmed  by 
John  xxi.  20,  where  tliis  supper  is  spoken  of  as  if 
it  was  something  familiarly  known  and  not  peculiar 
in  its  character  —  ts  koI  aueirecret/  eV  rq}  Seiiryct}- 
On  the  whole,  Neander  himself  admits  that  nothing 
can  be  safely  inferred  from  John  xiii.  1,  2,  in  favor 
of  the  supper  having  taken  place  on  the  13th. 

(6.)  John  xiii.  29.  It  is  urged  that  the  things 
of  which  they  had  "  need  against  the  feast,"  might 
have  been  the  provisions  for  the  Chagigah,  perhaps 
with  what  else  was  required  for  the  seven  days  of 
unleavened  bread.  The  usual  day  for  sacrificing 
the  Chagigah  was  the  15th,  which  was  then  com- 
mencing (see  p.  2347  a).  But  there  is  another  diffi- 
culty, ill  the  disciples  thinking  it  likely  either  that 
purchases  could  be  made,  or  that  alms  could  be 
given  to  the  poor,  on  a  day  of  holy  convocation. 
This  is  of  course  a  difficulty  of  the  same  kind 
*a  that  which  meets  us  in  the  purchases  actually 
aiade  by  the  women,  by  Joseph,  and  Nicodemus. 
Now,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  we  have  no  proof 
that  the  strict  rabbinical  maxims  which  have  been 
appealed  to  on  this  point  existed  in  the  time  of  our 
Saviour,  and  that  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
letter  of  the  law  in  regard  to  trading  was  habitu- 
»Uy  relaxed  in  the  case  of  what  was  required  for 
"eUgious  rites,  or  for  burials.     There  was  plainly  a 


a  Pesachim,  iv.  5.  The  special  application  of  the 
license  is  rather  obscure.  See  Bartenora's  note. 
Comp.  also  Pesuch.  vi.  2. 

b  This  word  may  mean  an  outer  garment  of  any 
orm.  But  it  is  more  frequently  used  to  denote  the 
ffinged  scarf  worn  by  every  Jew  in  the  service  of  the 
ynagogue  (Buxt.  Lex.   Talm.  col.  877). 

c  St.  Augustine  says,  "O  impia  coecitas  !  Habi- 
kaculo  videlicet  contaminarentur  alieno,  et  non  con- 
kaminarentur  scelere  proprio  ?  Alienigense  judicis 
pnBtorio  contamiuari  timebant,  et  fratris  innocentis 
MUifUine  non  timebant.     Dies   enim  agere  coeperant 
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distinction  recognized  between  a  day  of  hcjj?  oom 

vocation  and  the  Sabl)ath  in  the  Mosaic  I.a,w  iteelf 
in  respect  to  the  obtaining  and  preparation  ot  foo4 
under  which  head  the  Chagigah  might  come  (Ex. 
xii.  16);  and  in  the  Mishna  the  same  distinction  is 
clearly  maintained  ( Yorn  Tab,  v.  2,  and  Afegilla, 
i.  5).  It  also  appears  that  the  School  of  Hillel 
allowed  more  liberty  in  certain  particulars  on  fes- 
tivals and  fasts  in  the  night  than  in  the  day-time.«» 
And  it  is  expressly  stated  in  the  Mishna,  that  on 
the  Sabbath  itself,  wine,  oil,  and  bread   cocld  b« 

obtained  by  leaving  a  cloak  (n'^yTQ),''  as  a  p'edge, 
and  when  the  14th  of  Nisan  fell  on  a  Sabbath  the 
paschal  lamb  could  be  obtained  in  like  man  et 
{Shabbai/i,  xxiii.  1).  Alms  also  could  be  give  i  to 
the  poor  under  certain  conditions  {Shahbath,  i.  1). 
(c.)  John  xviii.  28.  The  Jews  refused  to  enter 
the  praetorium,  lest  they  should  be  defiled  and  so 
disqualified  from  eating  the  Passover.  Neander 
and  others  deny  that  this  passage  can  possibly  refer 
to  anything  but  the  paschal  supper.  But  it  is 
alleged  that  the  words  'iya  (pdywcri  rh  trdaxo-t 
may  either  be  taken  in  a  general  sense  as  meaning 
"  that  they  might  go  on  keeping  the  passover,"  " 
or  that  rh  trdaxo-  may  be  understood  specifically 
to  denote  the  Chagigah.  That  it  might  be  so  used 
is  rendered  probable  by  Luke  xxii.   1;    and   the 

Hebrew  word  which  it  represents  (nOQ)  evidently 
refers  equally  to  the  victims  for  the  Chagigah  and 
the  paschal  lamb  (Deut.  xvi.  2),  where  it  is  com- 
manded that  the  Passover  should  be  sacrificed  "  of 
the  flock  and  the  herd."  ^  In  the  plural  it  is  used 
in  the  same  manner  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  7,  9).  It  is 
moreover  to  be  kept  in  view  that  the  Passover 
might  be  eaten  by  those  who  had  incurred  a  degree 
of  legal  impurity,  and  that  this  was  not  the  case  in 
respect  to  the  Chagigah. «  Joseph  appears  not  to 
have  participated  in  the  scruple  of  the  other  rulers, 
as  he  entered  the  praetorium  to  beg  the  body  of 
Jesus  (Mark  xv.  43).  Lightfoot  {Ex.  lieb.  in  loc.) 
goes  so  far  as  to  draw  an  argument  in  favor  of  the 
14th  being  the  day  of  the  supper  from  the  very 
text  in  question.  He  says  that  the  slight  defile- 
ment incurred  by  entering  a  Gentile  house,  had 
tlie  Jews  merely  intended  to  eat  the  supper  in  the 
evening,  might  have  been  done  away  in  good  time 
by  mere  ablution;  but  that  as  the  festival  had 
actually  commenced,  and  they  were  probably  just 
about  to  eat  the  Chagigah,  they  could  not  resort 
even  to  such  a  simple  mode  of  purification-/" 

{d.)  John  xix.  14.  "The  preparation  of  the 
Passover"  at  first  sight  would  seem  as  if  it  must 
be  the  prepa7-ationfor  tlie  Passovei-  on  the  14th,  a 
time  set  apart  for  making  ready  for  the  paschal 
week  and  for  the  paschal  supper  in  particular.  It 
is  naturally  so  understood  by  those  who  advocate 
the  notion  that  the  Last  Supper  was  eaten  on  the 
13th.     But  they  who  take  the  opposite  view  affirm 


azymorum  :  quibus  diebus  contaminatio  illis  erat  in 
alieuigenae  habitaculum  intrare"  {Tract,  cxiT.  W 
Joan,  xviii.  2). 

d  See  p.  2346  6,  and  Schoettgen  on  John  xviii.  28. 

e  See  2  Chr.  xxx.  17  ;  also  Pesachim,  vii.  4,  with 
Maimonides'  note. 

/  Dr.  Fairbairn  takes  the  expression,  "  that  thej 
might  eat  the  Passover,"  in  its  limited  sense,  and  sup" 
poses  that  these  Jewf,  in  their  determined  hati-ed 
were  willing  to  put  off  the  meal  to  the  verfje  o",  01 
even  beyond,  the  legal  time  (Herm.  Manual,  p.  34t). 
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tbat,  thjugh  tliere  was  a  regular  "preparation" 
for  the  Sabbath,  there  is  no  mention  o£  any  "  prep- 
aration "  for  the  festivals  (IJocliart,  Keland,  Tho- 
luck,  Hengstenberg).  The  word  irapacrKevif  is 
expressly  explained  by  irpo(rd$^aTOU  (Mark  xv. 
42:  Lachmann  reads  Trphs  ad^^arou)-  It  seems 
to  be  essentially  connected  with  the  Sabbath  itself 
(John  xix.  31)."  There  is  no  mention  whatever 
of  the  preparation  for  the  Sabbath  in  the  Old 
Testament,  but  it  is  mentioned  by  Josephus  {Ant. 
ivi.  6,  §  2),  and  it  would  seem  from  him  that  the 
time  of  preparation  formally  commenced  at  the 
ninth  hour  of  the  sixth  day  of  the  week.  The 
xpoffd^^arov  is  named  in  Judith  viii.  6  as  one  of 
the  times  on  which  devout  Jews  suspended  their 

fiMts.     It    was    called    by  the  Rabbis  WP):!^")^.' 

quia  est  n^tJ?  ^'^V  (Buxt.  Lex.  Talm.  col. 
1659).  The  phrase  in  John  xix.  14  may  thus  be 
understood  as  the  preparation  of  the  Sabbath 
which  fell  in  the  Passover  week.  This  mode  of 
taking  the  expression  seems  to  be  justified  by  Igna- 
tius, who  calls  the  Sabbath  which  occurred  in  the 
festival  (jd^^arov  rod  irdaxa  i^'-P-  ^'<^  ^f'i^-  l-^)> 
and  by  Socrates,  who  calls  it  cd^fiaTOV  ttjs  eopTr\s 
{Hist.  EccL  V.  22).  If  these  arguments  are  ad- 
mitted, the  day  of  the  preparation  mentioned  in 
the  Gospels  might  have  fallen  on  the  day  of  holy 
convocation,  the  15th  of  Nisan. 

(e.)  John  xix.  31.  "That  Sabbath-day  was  a 
high  day  "  —  rmepa  fieydXr}.  Any  Sabbath  oc- 
curring in  the  Passover  week  might  have  been 
considered  "  a  high  day,"  as  deriving  an  accession 
of  dignity  from  the  festival.  But  it  is  assumed  by 
those  who  fix  the  supper  on  the  13th  that  the  term 
was  applied,  owing  to  the  15th  being  "  a  double 
Sabbath,"  from  the  coincidence  of  the  day  of  holy 
convocation  with  the  weekly  festival.  Those,  on 
the  other  hand,  who  identify  the  supper  with  the 
paschal  meal,  contend  that  the  special  dignity  of 
the  day  resulted  from  its  being  that  on  which  the 
Omer  was  offered,  and  from  which  were  reckoned 
the  fifty  days  to  Pentecost.  One  explanation  of 
the  term  seems  to  be  as  good  as  the  other. 

(y.)  The  difficulty  of  supposing  that  our  Lord's 
apprehension,  trial,  and  crucifixion  took  place  on 
the  day  of  holy  convocation  has  been  strongly 
urged.''  If  many  of  the  rabbinical  maxims  for 
the  observance  of  such  days  which  have  been 
lianded  down  to  us  were  then  in  force,  these  occur- 
rences certainly  could  not  have  taken  place.  But 
the  statements  which  refer  to  Jewish  usage  in 
regard  to  legal  proceedings  on  sacred  days  are  very 
inconsistent  with  each  other.  Some  of  them  make 
the  ditficulty  equally  great  whether  we  suppose  the 
trial  to  have  taken  place  on  the  14th  or  the  15th. 
In  others,  there  are  exceptions  permitted  which 
lueem  to  go  far  to  meet  the  case  before  us.     For 
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a  It  cannot,  however,  be  denied  that  the  days  of 
holy  convocation  are  sometiaies  designated  in  the  0. 
T.  simply  as  Sabbaths  (Lev.  xvi.  31,  xxiii.  11,  32).  It 
Is  therefore  not  quite  impossible  that  the  language  of 
tho  Gospels  considered  by  itself,  might  refer  to  them. 
[Pentecost.] 

b  Especially  by  Greswell  (Dutsert.  iii.  156). 

-  See  the  notes  of  Cocceius  in  Surenhusius,  iv.  226. 

d  Bab.  Gem.  Sanhec/rim,  quoted  by  Lightfoot  on 
ttatt.  xxvii.  1.  The  application  of  this  to  the  point 
in  hand  vlll,  however,  hinge  on  the  way  in  which  we 
andersbuid  it  not  to  have  tteen  lawful  for  the  Jews  to 
Wit  any  man  t^.  ieath  (John  xviii.  31),  and  therefore 


example,  the  Mishna  forbids  that  a  capital  ofSsudtt 
should  be  exanuned  in  the  night,  or  on  the  day 
before  the  Sabbath  or  a  feast-day  {Snnhedriin,  iv 
1).  This  law  is  modified  by  the  glosses  of  the 
Gemara.<?  But  if  it  had  been  recognized  in  ita 
obvious  meaning  by  the  Jewish  rulers,  they  would 
have  outraged  it  in  as  great  a  degree  on  the  pre- 
ceding day  (/.  ,e.  the  14th)  as  on  the  day  of  holy 
convocation  before  the  Sabbath.  It  was  also  for- 
bidden to  administer  justice  on  a  high  feast-day, 
or  to  carry  arms  ( Yoin  To'j,  v.  2).  But  these  pro- 
hibitions are  expressly  distinguished  from  uncon- 
ditional precepts,  and  are  reckoned  amongst  those 
which  may  be  set  aside  by  circumstances.  The 
members  of  the  Sanhedrim  were  forbidden  to  eat 
any  food  on  the  same  day  after  condemning  a 
criminal.*'  Yet  we  find  them  intending  to  "eat 
the  Passover"  (John  xviii.  28)  after  pronouncing 
the  sentence  (Matt.  xxvi.  65,  66). 

It  was,  however,  expressly  i^ermitted  that  the 
Sanhedrim  might  assemble  on  the  Sabbath  as  weU 
as  on  feast-days,  not  indeed  in  their  usual  chamber, 
but  in  a  place  near  the  court  of  the  women. «  And 
there  is  a  remarkable  passage  in  (he  Mishna  in 
which  it  is  commanded  that  an  elder  not  submit- 
ting to  the  voice  of  the  Sanhedrim  should  be  kept 
at  Jerusalem  till  one  of  the  three  great  festivals, 
and  then  executed,  in  accordance  with  Dent.  xvii. 
12,  13  {Sanhedrim,  x.  4).  Nothing  is  said  to  lead 
us  to  infer  that  the  execution  could  not  take  place 
on  one  of  the  days  of  holy  convocation.  It  is, 
however,  hardly  necessary  to  refer  to  this,  or  any 
similar  authority,  in  respect  to  the  crucifixion, 
which  was  carried  out  in  conformity  with  the  sen- 
tence of  the  Koman  procurator,  not  that  of  the 
Sanhedrim. 

But  we  have  better  proof  than  either  the  Mishna 
or  the  Gemara  can  afford  that  the  Jews  did  not 
hesitate,  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  domination,  to 
carry  arms  and  to  apprehend  a  prisoner  on  a  sol- 
emn feast-day.  We  find  them  at  the  feast  of 
Tabernacles,  on  the  "great  day  of  the  feast,"  send- 
ing out  officers  to  take  our  Lord,  and  rebuking 
them  for  not  bringing  Him  (John  vii.  32-45). 
St.  Peter  also  was  seized  during  the  Passover  (Acts 
xii.  3,  4).  And,  again,  the  reason  alleged  by  the 
rulers  for  not  aj^prehending  Jesus  was,  not  the 
sanctity  of  the  festival,  but  the  fear  of  an  uproar 
uujong  the  multitude  which  was  assembled  (Matt, 
xxvi.  5). 

On  the  whole,  notwithstanding  the  express  dec- 
laration of  the  Law  and  of  the  Mishna  that  the 
days  of  holy  convocation  were  to  be  observed  pre- 
cisely as  the  Sabbath,  except  in  the  preparation  of 
food,  it  is  highly  probable  that  considerable  license 
was  allowed  in  regard  to  them,  as  we  have  already 
observed.  It  is  very  evident  that  the  festival  timea 
were  characterized  by  a  free  and  jubilant  character 


to  pronounce  sentence  in  the  legal  sense.  If  w«  STip- 
pose  that  the  Roman  government  had  not  deprired 
them  of  the  power  of  life  and  death,  it  may  have  been 
to  avoid  breaking  their  law,  as  expressed  in  Sanhe- 
drim,  iv.  1,  that  they  wished  to  throw  the  matter  on 
the  procurator.  See  Biscoe,  Lectures  on  the  Acts,  p. 
166 ;  Scaliger's  note  in  the  Critici  Sacti  on  John  xviii. 
31;  Lightfoot,  Ex.  Heb.  Matt.  xxvi.  3,  «nd  John  xviii. 
31,  where  the  evidence  is  given  which  is  in  favor  of 
the  Jews  having  resigned  the  right  of  capital  punish, 
ment  forty  years  before  the  destr  uction  of  JeruaalefB 
e  Gem.  Sanhedrim, 
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irhich  did  not  belong,  in  the  same  degree,  to  the 
Sabbath,  and  which  was  plainly  not  restricted  to 
ine  days  which  fell  between  the  days  of  holy  con- 
vocation (l>ev.  xxiii.  40;  Deut.  xii.  7,  xiv.  20:  sec 
p.  2-W'i).  It  shonld  also  be  observetl  that  while 
the  law  of  the  Sabbath  was  enforced  on  strangers 
dwelling  amongst  the  Israelites,  such  was  not  the 
case  with  the  law  of  the  Festivals.  A  greater 
freedom  of  action  in  cases  of  urgent  need  would 
naturally  follow,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  suppose 
that  the  women  who  "  rested  on  the  Sabbath-day 
according  to  the  commandment"  had  prepared  the 
gpices  and  linen  for  the  intombment  on  the  day  of 
holy  convocation.  To  say  nothing  of  the  way  in 
whicli  the  question  might  be  effected  by  the  much 
greater  license  permitted  by  the  school  of  Hillel 
thau  by  the  school  of  Shammai,  in  all  matters  of 
this  kind,  it  is  remarkable  that  we  find,  on  the 
Sabbath-day  itself,  not  only  Joseph  (Mark  xv,  43), 
but  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees  coming  to 
Pilate,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  entering  the  prae- 
torium  (Matt,  xxvii.  62). 

3.  There  is  a  strange  story  preserved  in  the 
Gemara  {Savhednm.,  vi.  2)  that  our  Lord  having 
mainly  endeavored  during  forty  days  to  find  an  ad- 
vocate, was  sentenced,  and,  on  the  14th  of  Nisan, 
Btoned,  and  afterwards  hanged.  As  we  know  that 
the  difficulty  of  the  Gospel  narratives  had  been 
perceived  long  before  this  "statement  could  have 
been  written,  and  as  the  two  opposite  opinions  on 
the  chief  question  were  both  current,  the  writer 
might  easily  have  taken  up  one  or  the  other.  The 
statement  cannot  be  regarded  as  worth  anything 
in  the  way  of  evidence. « 

Not  much  use  can  be  made  in  the  controversy  of 
the  testimonies  of  the  Fathers.  But  few  of  them 
attempted  to  consider  the  question  critically.  Eu- 
sebius  {/list..  Kcc.  v.  23,  24)  has  recorded  the  tra- 
ditions which  were  in  favor  of  St.  John  having  kept 
Easter  on  the  14th  of  the  month.  It  has  been 
thought  that  those  traditions  rather  help  the  con- 
elusion  that  the  supi^er  was  on  the  14th.  But  the 
question  on  which  Eusebius  brings  them  to  bear  is 
simply  whether  the  Christian  festival  should  be  ob- 
served on  the  14th,  the  day  iv  f  Oveiv  rh  irpS^a- 
Tou  'lovSaiois  nporiySpevTO,  on  whatever  day  of 
the  week  it  niigiit  fall,  or  on  the  Sunday  of  the 
resurrection.  It  seems  that  notliing  whatever  can 
be  safely  inferred  from  them  respecting  the  day  of 


a  Other   Rabbinical    authorities    countenance    the 

statement  that  Christ  was  executed  on  the  14th  of 
the  month  (see  J  est,  Jiidenlh.  i.  404).  But  this  seems 
to  be  a  case  in  which,  for  the  reason  stated  above, 
numbers  do  not  add  to  the  weight  of  the  testimony. 

b  Numerous  Patristic  authorities  are  stated  by  Mal- 
donat  on  Matt.  xxvi. 

c  Hupfeld  has  devised  an  arrangement  of  the  pas 
lages  ill  the  Pentateuch  bearing  on  the  Passover  so  as 
\a  show,  according  to  this  theory,  their  relative  antiq- 
lity.  The  order  is  as  follows:  —  (1)  Ex.  xxiii.  14-17  ; 
(2)  Ex.  xxxiv.  18-26;  (3)  Ex.  xiii.  3-10;  (4)  Ex.  xii 
15-20  ;  (5)  Ex.  xii.  1-14  ;  (6)  Ex.  xii.  43-50 ;  (7)  Num 
Ix.  10-14. 

The  view  of  Baur,  that  the  Passover  was  an  astro 
nomical  fcatival  and  the  lamb  a  symbol  of  the  sign 
Aries,  and  that  of  Von  Bohlen,  that  it  resembled  the 
BTin-feast  of  the  Peruvians,  are  well  exposed  by  Biihr 
(Symbolik).  Our  own  Spencer  has  endeavored  in  his 
usual  manner  to  show  that  many  details  of  the  festi- 
fal  were  derived  from  heathen  sources,  though  he 
kdmits  the  originality  of  the  whole. 

It  may  seem  at  first  sight  as  if  some  countenance 
irere  ipveu  to  the  notion  that  the  feast  of  unleavened 
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the  month  of  the  supper  or  the  crucifixion.  Clem 
ent  of  Alexandria  and  Origen  appeal  to  the  Gospel 
of  St.  John  as  deciding  in  favor  of  the  13th.  Chry- 
so.stom  expresses  himself  doubtfully  between  the 
two.     St.  Augustine  was  in  favor  of  the  14th.'' 

4.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  narrative  of  St 
Jolni,  as  far  as  the  mere  succession  of  events  is  con- 
cerned, bears  consistent  testimony  in  favor  of  the 
Last  Supper  having  l)een  eaten  on  the  evening  l>efore 
tlie  Passover.  That  testimony,  however,  does  not 
appear  to  be  so  distinct,  and  so  incapable  of  a  sec- 
ond interpretation,  as  tliat  of  the  synoptical  Gospels, 
in  favor  of  the  meal  having  been  the  paschal  supper 
itself,  at  the  legal  time  (see  especially  Matt.  xxvi. 
17;  Mark  xiv.  1,  12;  Luke  xxii.  7).  Whether  the 
explanations  of  the  passages  in  St.  John,  and  of 
the  difficulties  resulting  from  the  nature  of  the  oc- 
currences related,  compared  with  the  enactments 
of  the  Jewish  law,  be  considered  satisfactory  or  not, 
due  weight  should  be  given  to  the  antecedent  pr(.>b- 
ability  that  the  meal  was  no  other  tlian  the  regu- 
lar Passover,  and  that  the  reasonableness  of  the 
contrary  view  cannot  be  maintained  without  some 
artificial  theory,  having  no  proper  foundation 
either  in  Scripture  or  ancient  testimony  of  any 
kind. 

17.  Meaning  of  the  Passovek. 

1.  Each  of  the  three  great  festivals  contained  a 
reference  to  the  annual  course  of  nature.  Two,  at 
least,  of  them  —  the  first  and  the  last  —  also  com- 
memorated events  in  tlie  history  of  the  chosen  peo- 
ple. The  coincidence  of  the  times  of  their  obser- 
vance with  the  most  marked  periods  in  the  process 
of  gathering  in  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  has  not  un- 
naturally  suggested  the  notion  that  their  agricul- 
tural significance  is  the  more  ancient;  that  in  fact 
they  were  originally  harvest  feasts  observed  by  the 
patriarchs,  and  that  their  historical  meaning  was 
superadded  in  later  times  (Ewald,  Hupfeld ''). 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  relation  to  the  nat- 
ural year  expressed  in  the  Passover  was  loss  marked 
than  that  in  Pentecost  or  Tabernacles,  while  its 
historical  import  was  deeper  and  more  pointed.  It 
seems  hardly  possible  to  study  the  history  of  the 
Passover  witii  candor  and  attention,  as  it  stands 
in  the  Scriptures,  without  being  driven  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  was,  at  the  very  first,  essentially  the 
commemoration  of  a  great  historical  fact.     That 


bread  was  originally  a  distinct  festival  from  the  Pass- 
over, by  such  pa.ssages  as  Lev.  xxiii.  5,  6:  ''  In  the 
fourteenth  day  of  the  first  mouth  at  even  is  the  Lord's 
Passover  ;  and  on  the  tifteeiiih  day  of  the  same  mouth 
is  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread  unto  the  Lord  :  seven 
days  ye  must  eat  unleavened  bread  "  (see  also  Num, 
xxviii.  16,  17).  Josephus  in  like  manner  speaks  tf 
the  feast  of  unleavened  bread  as  "  following  the  Pass- 
over "  {Ant.  iii.  10,  §  5).  But  such  language  may 
mean  no  more  than  the  distinction  between  tlie  pas- 
chal supper  and  the  seven  days  of  unleavened  bread, 
which  is  so  obviously  implied  in  the  fact  that  the  eat- 
ing of  unleavened  bread  was  observed  by  the  country 
Jews  who  were  at  home,  though  they  could  not  par- 
take of  the  piischal  lamb  without  going  to  .Jerusalem. 
Every  member  of  the  household  had  to  abstain  from 
leavened  bread,  but  some  only  went  up  to  the  pascha^ 
meal.  (See  Maimon.  De  Fi'rmentalo  el  Azymo,  vi.  1. 
It  is  evident  that  the  common  usage,  in  later  times  tn 
least,  was  to  employ,  as  equivalent  terms,  the  feast  of 
the  Passover,  and  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread  (Mat< 
xxTi.  17  ;  Mark  xiv.  12 ;  Luke  xxii.  1  ;  Joseph.  Aw 
xiv.  2,  §  1 ;  B.  J.  ii.  1,  §  3).     See  note  a,  p.  2347. 
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part  of  its  ceremonies  which  has  a  direct  agricul- 
tural reference  —  the  offering  of  the  Omer  —  holds 
a  very  subordinate  place. 

But  as  regards  the  whole  of  the  feasts,  it  is  not 
very  easy  to  imagine  tha„  the  rites  which  belonged 
to  them  connected  with  the  harvest,  were  of  patri- 
archal origin.  Such  rites  were  adapted  for  the 
religion  of  an  agricultural  people,  not  for  that  of 
shepherds  like  the  patriarchs.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  we  gain  but  little  by  speculating  on 
the  simple  impression  contained  in  the  Pentateuch, 
that  the  feasts  were  ordained  by  Moses  in  their  in- 
tegrity, and  tliat  they  were  arranged  with  a  view 
to  the  religious  wants  of  the  people  when  they  were 
to  be  settled  in  the  Land  of  Promise. 

2.  The  deliverance  from  Egypt  was  regarded  as 
tlie  starting-point  of  the  Hebrew  nation.  The  Isra- 
elites were  then  raised  from  the  condition  of  bond- 
n)en  under  a  foreign  tyrant  to  that  of  a  free  people 
owing  allegiance  to  no  one  but  Jehovah.  "  Ye 
have  seen,"  said  the  Lord,  "what  I  did  unto  the 
Egyptians,  and  how  I  bare  you  on  eagles'  wings 
and  brought  you  unto  myself "  (Ex.  xix.  4). 
The  prophet  in  a  later  age  spoke  of  the  event  as 
a  Creadon  and  a  redemption  of  tlie  nation.  God 
declares  himself  to  be  "  the  creator  of  Israel,"  in 
immediate  connection  with  evident  allusions  to  his 
having  brought  them  out  of  Egypt;  such  as  his 
having  made  "  a  way  in  the  sea,  and  a  path  in  the 
mighty  waters,"  and  his  having  overthrown  "the 
chariot  and  horse,  the  army  and  the  power"  (Is. 
xliii.  1,  1.5-17).  The  Exodus  was  tlius  looked  upon 
as  the  birth  of  the  nation;  the  Passover  was  its 
annual  birthday  feast.  Nearly  all  the  rites  of  the 
festival,  if  explained  in  the  most  natural  maimer, 
appear  to  point  to  this  as  its  primary  meaning.  It 
was  the  yearly  memorial  of  the  dedication  of  the 
people  to  Him  who  had  saved  their  first-born  from 
the  clestroyer,  in  order  that  they  might  be  made 
holy  to  Himself.  This  was  the  lesson  which  they 
were  to  teach  to  their  children  throughout  all  gen- 
erations. AMien  the  young  Hebrew  asked  his  father 
regarding  the  paschal  lamb,  "  What  is  this?  "  the 
answer  prescribed  was,  "  By  strengtli  of  hand  the 
Lord  bi-ought  us  out  from  Egypt,  from  the  house 
of  bondage:  and  it  came  to  pass  when  Pharaoh 
would  hardly  let  us  go,  that  the  Lord  slew  all  the 
first-born  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  both  the  first-born 
of  man  and  the  first-born  of  beast ;  therefore  I  sac- 
rifice to  tlie  Lord  all  tliat  openeth  the  womb,  being 
males;  but  all  the  first-born  of  my  children  I  re- 
deem" (Ex.  xiii.  14,  15).  Hence,  in  the  periods 
of  great  national  restoration  in  the  times  of  .Joshua, 
Hezekiah,  Josiah,  and  Ezra,  the  Passover  was  ob- 
served in  a  special  manner,  to  remind  the  people  of 
their  true  position,  and  to  mark  their  renewal  of 
the  covenant  which  their  fathers  had  made. 

3.  (cr.)  The  paschal  lamb  must  of  course  be  re- 
gnrdetl  as  the  leading  feature  in  the  ceremonial  of 
the  festival.  Some  I'rotestant  divines  during  the 
last  two  centuries  (Calov,  Carpzov),  laying  great 
stress  on  the  fact  that  nothing  is  said  in  the  Law 
respecting  eitlier  the  imposition  of  the  hands  of  the 
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priest  on  the  head  of  the  lamb,  or  thf>  bestowing  of 
any  portion  of  the  flesh  on  the  priest,  have  denied 
that  it  was  a  sacrifice  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word.  They  appear  to  have  been  tempted  to  take 
this  view,  in  order  to  deprive  the  Komanists  of  an 
analogical  argument  bearing  on  the  Komish  doc- 
trine of  the  Lord's  Supper.  They  afiirmed  that 
the  lamb  was  sicramentuni^  not  saoijicium.  But 
most  of  their  contemporaries  (Cud worth,  Bochart, 
Vitringa),  and  nearly  all  modern  critics,  have  held 
that  it  was  in  the  strictest  sense  a  sacrifice.  The 
chief  characteristics  of  a  sacrifice  are  all  distinctly 
ascribed  to  it.  It  was  offered  in  the  holy  place 
(Ueut.  xvi.  5,  6);  the  blood  was  sprinkled  on  the 
altar,  and  the  fat  was  burned  (2  Chr.  xxx  16, 
XXXV.  11).  Philo  and  .Josephus  commonly  call  it 
Qvfxa  or  Qvaia.  The  language  of  Ex.  xii.  27,  xxiii. 
18,  Num.  ix.  7,  Deut.  xvi.  2,  5,  together  with  1 
Cor.  v.  7,  would  seem  to  decide  the  question  be- 
yond the  reach  of  doubt. 

As  the  original  institution  of  the  Passover  in 
Egypt  preceded  the  establishment  of  the  priesthood 
and  the  regulation  of  the  service  of  tlie  tabernacle, 
it  necessarily  fell  short  in  several  particulars  of  the 
observance  of  the  festival  according  to  the  fully  de- 
veloped ceremonial  law  (see  11.  1).  The  head  of 
the  family  slew  the  lamb  in  his  own  house,  not  in 
the  holy  place :  the  blood  was  sprinkled  on  the  door- 
way, not  on  the  altar.  But  when  the  law  was  per- 
fected, certain  particulars  were  altered  in  order  to 
assimilate  the  Passover  to  the  accustomed  order  of 
religious  service.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the 
imposition  of  the  hands  of  the  priest  was  one  of 
these  particulars,  though  it  is  not  recorded  (Kurtz). 
But  whether  this  was  the  case  or  not,  the  other 
changes  wliich  have  been  stated  seem  to  be  abun- 
dantly suflRcient  for  the  argument.  It  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  the  paschal  lamb  was  regarded  as 
the  great  annual  peace  offering  of  the  family,  a 
thank-offering  for  the  existence  and  preservation  of 
the  nation  (Ex.  xiii.  14-16),  the  typical  sacrifice  of 
the  elected  and  reconciled  children  of  the  promise. 
It  was  peculiarly  the  Lord's  own  sacrifice  (Ex.  xxiii. 
18,  xxxiv.  25).  It  was  more  ancient  than  the  writ- 
ten Law,  and  called  to  mind  that  covenant  on  which 
the  Law  was  based.  It  retained  in  a  special  man- 
ner the  expression  of  the  sacredness  of  the  whole 
people,  and  of  the  divine  mission  of  the  bead  of 
every  family,"  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  old 
patriarchal  priesthood.  No  part  of  the  victim  was 
given  to  the  priest  as  in  other  peace-offerings,  be- 
cause the  father  was  the  priest  himself.  The  cus- 
tom, handed  on  from  age  to  age,  thus  guarded 
from  superstition  the  idea  of  a  priesthood  placed 
in  the  members  of  a  single  tribe,  while  it  visibly 
set  forth  the  promise  which  was  connected  with 
the  deliveniiice  of  the  people  from  Egypt  '  Ye 
shall  be  unto  me  a  kingdom  of  priests  and  a  holy 
nation"  (Ex.  xix.  6).^^  In  this  way  it  became  a 
testimony  in  favor  of  domestic  worship.  In  the  his- 
torical fact  that  the  blood,  in  later  times  sprinkled 
on  the  altar,  had  at  first  had  its  divinely  appointed 
place  on  the  lintels  and   door-posts,"  it  was  de- 


a  The  fact  wtiich  has  been  noticed,  II.  3,  (/),  is 
remarkable  in  this  connection,  that  those  who  had 
not  incurred  a  degree  of  impurity  sufficient  to  disqual- 
ify them  from  eating  the  paschal  lamb,  were  yet  not 
pure  enough  to  tjike  the  priestly  part  in  slaying  it. 

b  Philo,  speaking  of  the  Passover,  says,  a-vnirav  to 
i9vog  iepaT«i..  TO)!/  Kara  joiepos  eKacrrov  ras  vnep  avrov 
twrioji  ai'ayot'TOv  TO-'f  Kai  x^ipovpyov'— os.     'O  nev  ovv 
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oAXo?  oTras  Xetas  ryey>j6ei  nai  iftaiSphs  ?tv,  tKaarov 
vOjUri^ovTOf  lepocrvvyf  Tert/ixrjaflai. — De  Vit.  Mosis,  iii.  29, 
vol.  iv.  p.  250,  ed.  Tauch. 

c  As  regards  the  mere  place  of  sprinkling  in  the 
first  Passover,  on  the  reason  of  which  there  has  been 
some  speculation ,  Biihr  reasonably  supposes  that  the 
lintels  and  door-posts  were  selected  as  parts  of  th« 
house  most  obvious  to  passers-hy,  and  to  wbfch  in 
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elared  that  tlie  uatioiiHl  allur  itself  represented  the 
MUictity  which  belonged  to  the  house  of  every  Isra- 
elite, not  that  only  whicli  belonged  to  the  nation 
as  a  whole. 

A  question,  perhaps  not  a  wise  one,  has  been 
raised  regarding  the  purpose  of  the  sprinkling  of 
the  blood  on  the  lintels  and  door-posts.  Some 
have  considered  that  it  was  meant  as  a  mark  to 
guide  the  destroying  angel.  Others  suppose  that 
it  was  merely  a  sign  to  confirm  the  laith  of  tlie 
Israelites  in  their  safety  and  deliverance."  Surely 
neither  of  these  views  can  stand  alone-  The 
sprinkling  must  have  been  an  ,act  of  faith  and 
obedience  which  God  accepted  with  favor. 
"  Through  faith  (we  are  told)  Moses  kept  the 
I'aasover  and  the  sprinkling  of  blood,  lest  he  that 
destroyed  the  first-born  should  touch  them  "' 
(Heb.  xi.  28).  Whatever  else  it  may  have  been, 
it  was  certainly  an  essential  part  of  a  sacrament, 
of  an  "  effectual  sign  of  gi-ace  and  of  God's  good 
will,"  expressing  the  mutual  relation  into  which 
the  covenant  had  brought  the  Creator  and  the 
creature.  That  it  also  denoted  the  purification  of 
the  children  of  Israel  from  the  abominations  of 
the  Egyptians,  and  so  had  the  accustomed  signifi- 
cance of  the  sprinkling  of  blood  under  the  Law 
(Heb.  ix.  22),  is  evidently  in  entire  consistency 
with  this  view. 

No  satisfactory  reason  has  been  assigned  for  the 
command  to  choose  the  lamb  four  days  before  the 
paschal  supper.  Kurtz  (following  Hofmann)  fan- 
cies that  the  four  days  signified  the  four  centuries 
of  Egyptian  bondage.  .4s  in  later  times,  the  rule 
appears  not  to  have  been  observed  (see  p.  2342) ; 
the  reason  of  it  was  probably  of  a  temporary 
nature. 

That  the  lamb  was  to  be  roasted  and  not  boiled, 
nas  been  supposed  to  comn)emorate  the  haste  of 
the  depiirture  of  the  Israelites.''  Spencer  observes, 
on  the  other  hand,  that,  as  they  had  their  cooking 
vessels  with  them,  one  mode  would  have  been  as 
expeditious  as  the  other.  Some  think  that,  like 
the  dress  and  the  posture  in  which  the  first  Pass- 
over was  to  be  eaten,  it  was  intended  to  remind 
the  people  that  they  were  now  no  longer  to  regard 
themselves  :is  settled  down  in  a  home,  but  as  a 
host  upon  the  march,  roasting  being  the  proper 
military  mode  of  dressing  meat.  Kurtz  conjec- 
tures that  the  lamb  was  to  be  roasted  with  fire,  the 
purifying  element,  because  the  meat  was  thus  left 
pure,  without  the  mixture  even  of  the  water,  which 
would  have  entered  into  it  in  boiling.  I'he  meat 
in  its  purity  would  thus  correspond  in  signification 
with  the  unleavened  bread  (see  II.  3,  (b.)). 

It  is  not  difficult  to  determine  the  reason  of  the 
command,  "not  a  bone  of  him  shall  be  broken." 
The  lamb  was  to  be  a  symlx)l  of  unity;  the  unity 
of  the  family,  the  unity  of  the  nation,  the  unity 
of  God  with  his  people  whom  He  had  taken  into 
covenant  with  Himself.  While  the  flesh  was  di- 
vided into  portions,  so  that  each  member  of  the 
family  could  partake,  the  skeleton  was  left  one  and 
entire  to  remind  them  of  the  bonds  which  united 
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them.  Thus  the  words  of  the  Law  are  appHed  U 
the  body  of  our  Saviour,  as  the  tyjie  of  thai  stiU 
higher  unity  of  which  He  was  himself  to  be  the 
author  and  centre  (John  xix.  iJG). 

The  same  significance  may  evidently  be  attached 
to  the  prohibition  that  no  part  of  the  meat  should 
be  kept  for  another  tneal,  or  carried  to  another 
house.  The  paschal  meal  in  each  house  was  to  be 
one,  whole  and  entire. 

(b.)  The  unleavened  bread  ranks  next  in  impor- 
tance to  the  paschal  lamb.  I'he  notion  has  been 
very  generally  held,  or  taken  for  grantetl,  both  by 
Christian  and  Jewish  writers  of  all  ages,  that  it 
was  intended  to  remind  the  Israelites  of  the  uu- 
leavened  cakes  which  they  were  obliged  to  eat  in 
their  hasty  flight  (Ex.  xii.  34,  39).  But  there  ifl 
not  the  least  intimation  to  this  effect  in  the  sacred 
narrative.  On  the  contrary,  the  command  was  given 
to  Moses  and  Aaron  that  unleavened  bread  should 
be  eaten  with  the  lamb  before  the  circumstance 
occurred  upon  which  this  explanation  is  based. 
Comp.  Ex.  xii.  8  with  xii.  39. 

It  has  been  consideretl  by  some  (Ewald,  Winer, 
and  the  modern  Jews)  that  the  unleavened  bread 
and  the  bitter  herbs  alike  owe  their  meaning  to 
their  being   regarded   as   unpalatable  food.     ITie 

expression  "bread  of  affliction,"  *^^V  CH^  (Deut. 
xvi.  3),  is  regarded  as  equivakiat  to  fasi'mfj-bvead, 
and  on  this  ground  Ewald  aicribes  something  of 
the  character  of  a  fast  to  the  Passover.  But  thia 
seems  to  be  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  pervading 
joyous  nature  of  the  festival.  The  bread  of  ajfflic- 
tlvn  may  mean  bread  which,  in  present  gladness, 
commemorated,  either  in  itself,  or  in  common  with 
the  other  elements  of  the  feast,  the  past  affliction 
of  the  people  (Bilhr,  Kurtz,  Hofmann}.  It  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  unlea\ened  bread  was  not 
peculiar  to  the  Passover.  The  ordinary  "  meat- 
offering "  was  unleavened  (Lev.  ii.  4,  6,  vii.  12,  x. 
12,  &c.),  and  so  was  the  shewbread  (Lev.  xxiv.  5-9). 
The  use  of  unlea\ened  bread  in  the  consecration 
of  the  priests  (Ex.  xxix.  23),  and  in  the  offering 
of  the  Nazarite  (Num.  vi.  19),  is  interesting  in 
relation  to  the  Passover,  as  being  apparently  con- 
nected with  the  consecration  of  the  person.  On 
the  whole,  we  are  warranted  in  concluding  that 
unleavened  bread  had  a  peculiar  sacrificial  char- 
acter, according  to  the  Law,  and  it  can  hardly  be 
supposed  that  a  particular  kind  of  food  should  have 
been  offered  to  the  Lord  because  it  was  insipid  or 
unpalatable.^ 

It  seen)s  more  reasonable  to  accept  St.  Paul's 
reference  to  the  subject  (1  Cor.  v.  6-8)  as  furnish- 
ing the  true  meaning  of  the  symbol.  Fermenta- 
tion is  decomposition,  a  dissolution  cf  unity.  This 
must  be  more  obvious  to  ordinary  eyes  where  th« 
leaven  in  common  use  is  a  piece  of  sour  dough, 
instead  of  the  expedients  at  present  empbyed  in 
this  country  to  make  bread  light.  The  pure  dry 
biscuit,  as  distinguished  from  bread  thus  leavened, 
would  be  an  apt  emblem  of  unchanged  duration, 
and,  in  its  freedom  from  foreign  mixture,  of  purity 
also.'/     If  this  was  the  accepted  meaning  among 


Bcriptions  of  different  kinds  were  often  attached. 
Comp.  Deut.  vi.  9. 

a  Especially  Bochart  and  Biihr.  The  former  says, 
"  Hoc  signum  Deo  non  datum  sed  Hebraeis  ut  eo  con- 
fimiati  de  liberatione  certi  sint.-' 

b  So  Bahr  and  most  of  the  Jewish  authoiities. 

"  Hupfeld  imagines  that  bread  without  leaden,  being 
(be  limpiest  result  of  ciM>ked  grain,  characterized  the 


old  agricultural  festival  which  exist-od  before  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  lamb  was  instituted. 

d  The  root  ^^^  signifies  "  to  make  dry."  Knrti 
thinks  that  dryness  rather  than  sweetness  i£  the  ide^ 
in  n'^SJp.  But  sweet  in  this  connection  has  the 
sense  of  unc^rrupted,  or  incorruptib\:,  an  J  hence  il 
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tlie  Jews,  "  the  unleavened  bread  of  sincerity  and 
truth  "  must  have  been  a  clear  and  familiar  expres- 
lion  to  St.  Paul's  Jewish  readers.  Bahr  conceives 
that  as  the  blood  of  the  lamb  figured  the  act  of 
purifyiiijf,  the  getting  rid  of  the  corruptions  of 
ICgypt,  the  unleavened  bread  signified  the  abiding 
Btate  of  consecrated  holiness. 

(c.)  The  bitter  herbs  are  generally  understood  by 
the  Jewish  writers  to  signify  the  bitter  sufferings 
which  the  Israelites  had  endured «  (Ex.  i.  14). 
liut  it  has  been  remarked  by  Aben  Ezra  that  these 
herbs  are  a  good  and  wholesome  accompaniment 
f'jT  meat,  and  are  now,  and  appear  to  have  been  in 
iuciont  times,  commonly  so  eaten  (see  p.  2345). 

{(/.}  The  offering  of  the  Omer,  though  it  is  ob- 
viously that  part  of  the  festival  which  is  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  course  of  the  seasons, 
bore  a  distinct  analogy  to  its  historical  significance. 
It  may  have  denoted  a  deliveranc3  from  winter,  as 
the  lamb  signified  deliverance  from  the  bondage  of 
Egypt,  which  might  well  be  considered  as  a  winter 
in  the  history  of  the  nation.^  Again,  the  conse- 
cration of  the  first-fruits,  the  first-born  of  the  soil, 
is  an  easy  type  of  the  consecration  of  the  first-born 
of  the  Israelites.  This  seems  to  be  countenanced 
by  Ex.  xiii.  2-4,  where  the  sanctification  of  the 
first-born,  and  the  unleavened  bread  which  figured 
it,  seem  to  be  emphatically  connected  with  the  time 
of  year,  Abib,  (he  month  of  green  ears.'' 

4.  No  other  shadow  of  good  things  to  come 
contained  in  the  Law  can  vie  with  the  festival  of 
the  Passover  in  expressiveness  and  completeness. 
Hence  we  are  so  often  reminded  of  it,  more  or  less 
distinctly,  in  the  ritual  and  language  of  the  Church. 
Its  outline,  considered  in  reference  to  the  great  de- 
Uveranceof  the  Israelites  which  it  commemorated, 
and  many  of  its  minute  details,  have  been  appro- 
priated as  current  expressions  of  the  truths  which 
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easily  connected  with  dryness.  Perhaps  our  Author- 
ized Version  has  lost  somethiug  in  expressiveness  by 
substituting  the  term  "unleavened  bread''  for  the 
'■  sweet  bread  "  of  the  older  versions,  which  still  holds 
its  place  in  ]  Esdr.  i.  19. 

o  T^nip  Istud  comedimus  quia  amaritudine  afiFece- 
runt  ^gyp'til  vitam  patrum  nostrorum  in  JSgypto.  — 
Maimon.  in  Pesachim,  viii.  4. 

b  This  application  of  the  rite  perhaps  derives  some 
support  from  the  form  in  which  the  ordinary  first-fruit 
offering  was  presented  in  the  Temple.  [First-fruits.] 
The  call  of  Jacob  ("a  Syrian  ready  to  perish"),  and 
\he  deliverance  of  his  children  from  Egypt,  with  their 
^ettlement  in  the  land  that  flowed  with  milk  and 
honey,  were  then  related  (Deut.  xxvi.  5-10).  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that,  according  to  Pesachim,  an  ex- 
position of  this  passage  was  an  important  part  of  the 
reply  which  the  father  gave  to  his  son's  inquiry  during 
the  paschal  supper. 

The  account  of  the  procession  in  offering  the  first- 
iruits  in  the  Mishna  (Bicciirim),  with  the  probable 
reference  to  the  subject  in  Is.  xxx.  29,  can  hardly  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  Passover.  The  connection 
appears  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  tradition  men- 
tioned by  Aben  Ezra,  that  the  army  of  Sennacherib  was 
smitten  on  the  night  of  the  Passover.  Regarding  this 
tradition,  Vitringa  says,  "Non  recipio,  nee  sperno" 
{In  Imiam  xxx.  29). 

c  See  Gesenius,  Thes.  In  the  LXX.  it  is  called  |u,tjv 
^v  veu>v,  ac.  Kapnutv.  If  Nisan  is  a  Semitic  word, 
Besenius  thinks  that  it  means  the  month  offlowera.  in 
igreement  with  a  passage  in  Macarius  {Ham.  xvii.)  in 
rhich  it  is  called  jutiji/  twv  avQwv.  But  he  seems  in- 
»llned  to  favor  an  explanation  of  the  word  suggested 
Dy  a  Zend  root,  according  to  which  it  would  signify 
ht  month  of  New   Year''s  Day. 


God  has  revealed  to  ua  in  the  fullness  of  times  In 
sending  his  Son  upon  earth. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  ecclesiaotical  writers 
should  have  pushed  the  conparison  oo  far,  and 
exercised  their  fancy  in  the  application  of  trifling 
or  accidental  particulars  either  to  the  facts  of  our 
Lord's  life  or  to  truths  connected  with  it.*'  But, 
keeping  within  the  limits  of  sober  interpretation 
indicated  by  Scripture  itself,  the  application  is 
singularly  full  and  edifying.  The  deliverance  of 
Israel  according  to  the  flesh  from  the  bondage  of 
Egypt  was  always  so  regarded  and  described  by  the 
prophets  as  to  render  it  a  most  apt  type  of  the 
deliverance  of  the  spiritual  Israel  from  the  bondage 
of  sin  into  the  glorious  liberty  with  which  Christ 
has  made  us  free  (see  IV.  2).  The  blood  of  the 
first  paschal  lambs  sprinkled  on  the  door-ways  of 
the  houses  has  ever  been  regarded  as  the  best 
defined  foreshadowing  of  that  blood  which  has 
redeemed,  saved,  and  sanctified  us  (Heb.  xi.  28). 
The  lamb  itself,  sacrificed  by  the  worshipper  with- 
out the  intervention  of  a  priest,  and  its  flesh  being 
eaten  without  reserve  as  a  meal,  exhibits  the  most 
perfect  of  peace-offerings,  the  closest  type  of  the 
atoning  Sacrifice  who  died  for  us  and  has  made 
our  peace  with  God  (Is.  liii.  7;  John  i.  29;  of.  the 
expression  '•  my  sacrifice,"  Ex.  xxxiv.  25,  also  Ex. 
xii.  27;  Acts  viii.  32;  1  Cor.  v.  7;  1  Pet.  i.  18, 
19).  The  ceremonial  law,  and  the  functions  of 
the  priest  in  later  times,  were  indeed  recognized  in 
the  sacrificial  rite  of  the  Passover;  but  the  pre- 
vious existence  of  the  rite  showed  that  they  were 
not  essential  for  the  personal  approach  of  the  wor- 
shipper to  God  (see  IV.  3  (a.);  Is.  Ixi.  6;  1  Pet. 
ii.  5,  9).  The  unleavened  bread  is  recognized  as 
the  figure  of  the  state  of  sanctification  which  is 
the  true  element  of  the  believer  in  Christ «  (1  Cor. 
V.  8).     The  haste  with  which  the  meal  was  eaten, 

d  The  crossed  spits  on  which  Justin  Martyr  laid 
stress  are  noticed,  II.  3  (a).  The  subject  is  expanded 
by  Vitringa,  Obsercat.  San.  ii.  10.  The  time  of  the 
new  moon,  at  whic'i  the  festival  was  held,  has  been 
taken  as  a  type  of  the  brightness  of  the  appearing  of 
the  Messiah  ;  the  lengthening  of  the  days  at  that 
season  of  the  year  as  figuring  the  ever-increasing  light 
and  warmth  of  the  Redeemers  kingdom  ;  the  advanced 
hour  of  the  day  at  which  the  supper  was  eaten,  as  a 
representation  of  the  fullness  of  times  ;  the  roasting 
of  the  lamb,  as  the  effect  of  God's  wrath  against  sin ; 
the  thorough  cooking  of  the  lamb,  as  a  lesson  that 
Christian  doctrine  should  be  well  arranged  and  di- 
gested ;  the  prohibition  that  any  part  of  the  flesh 
should  remain  till  the  morning,  as  a  foreshowing  of  the 
haste  in  which  the  body  of  Christ  was  removed  from 
the  cross;  the  unfermented  bread,  as  the  emblem  of  a 
humble  spirit,  while  fermented  bread  was  the  figure 
of  a  heart  puffed  up  with  pride  and  vanity.  (See 
Suicer,  sub  Tracrxa.)  In  the  like  spirit,  Justin  Martyr 
and  Lactantius  take  up  the  charge  against  the  Jews 
of  corrupting  the  0.  T.,  with  a  view  to  deprive  the 
Passover  of  its  clearness  as  a  witness  for  Christ.  They 
specifically  allege  that  the  following  passage  has  been 
omitted  in  the  copies  of  the  book  of  Ezra :  "  Et  dixit 
Esdras  ad  populum :  Hoc  pascha  salvator  noster  est, 
et  refugium  nostrum.  Cogitate  et  ascendat  in  cor 
vestrum,  quoniam  habemus  humiliare  eum  in  signo  : 
e  post  haec  sperabimus  in  eum.  ne  deseratur  hie  locus 
in  aeternum  tempus."  (Just.  Mart.  Dialof/:.  cum 
Trjiph.;  Lact.  Inst.  iv.  18)  It  has  been  conjectured 
that  the  words  may  have  been  inserted  between  tt. 
20  and  21  in  Ezr.  vi  But  they  have  been  all  but 
universally  regarded  as  spurious. 

e  The  use  which  the  Fathers  made  of  this  may  b< 
seen  in  Sui(  «r,  s   v.  a^v/ios. 
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and  the  girt-up  loins,  the  staves  and  the  sandalg, 
are  tit  einbleius  of  the  life  of  the  Cliristinn  pilgrim, 
9ver  hastening  away  from  the  world  towards  his 
heavenly  destination  «  (Luke  xii.  36;  1  Pet.  i.  13, 
li.  II;  Kpii.  V.  15;   Heb.  xi.  13). 

It  has  been  well  observed  by  Kurtz  (on  Ex.  xii. 
88),  that,  at  the  very  crisis  when  the  distinction 
between  Israel  and  the  nations  of  the  world  was 
most  clearly  brought  out  (Kx.  xi.  7),  a  "mixed 
multitude"  went  out  from  Egypt  with  them  (Ex. 
xii.  38),  and  that  provision  was  then  made  for  all 
who  were  willing  to  join  the  chosen  seed  and  par- 
ticipate with  them  in  their  spiritual  advantages 
(Ex.  xii.  44).  Thus,  at  the  very  starting-point  of 
national  separation,  was  foreshadowed  the  calling  in 
of  the  (Jentiles  to  that  covenant  in  which  all 
nations  of  the  earth  were  to  be  blessed. 

The  offering  of  tiie  Onier,  in  its  higher  signifi- 
cation as  a  symbol  of  the  first-born,  has  been 
already  noticed  (IV.  3  (d.)).  But  its  meaning 
found  full  expression  only  in  that  First-born  of  all 
creation,  who,  having  died  and  risen  again,  became 
"the  first-fruits  of  them  that  slept"  (1  Cor.  xv. 
20).  As  the  first  of  the  first-fruits,  no  other  offer- 
ing of  the  sort  seems  so  likely  as  the  Omer  to 
have  immediately  suggested  tlie  expressions  used 
(Rom.  viii.  23,  xi.  16;  Jam.  i.  18;  Kev.  xiv.  4). 

The  crowning  application  of  the  paschal  rites  to 
the  truths  of  wliich  they  were  the  shadowy  prom- 
ises appears  to  be  that  which  is  afforded  by  the 
fact  that  our  Lord's  death  occurred  during  the 
festival.  According  to  the  Divine  purpose,  the  true 
Lamb  of  God  was  slain  at  nearly  the  same  time  as 
"the  Lord's  Passover,"  in  obedience  to  the  letter 
of  the  Law.  It  does  not  seem  needful  that,  in 
order  to  give  point  to  this  coincidence,  we  should 
(as  some  have  done)  draw  from  it  an  a  priori  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  our  Lord's  crucifixion  having 
taken  place  on  the  14th  of  Nisan  (see  III.  2,  ii.). 
It  is  enough  to  know  that  our  own  Holy  Week  and 
Easter  stand  as  the  anniversary  of  the  same  great 
facts  as  were  foreshown  in  those  events  of  which 
the  yearly  Passover  was  a  commemoration. 

As  compared  with  tlie  other  festivals,  the  Pass- 
over was  remarkably  distinguished  by  a  single  vic- 
tim essentially  its  own,  sacrificed  in  a  very  peculiar 
manner.^  In  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  the  place 
it  held  in  the  ecclesiastical  year,  it  had  a  formal 
dignity  and  cliaracter  of  its  own.  It  was  the  rep- 
resentative festival  of  the  year,  and  in  tliis  unique 
position  it  stood  in  a  certain  relation  to  circum- 
cision as  the  second  sacrament  of  the  Hebrew 
Church  (Ex.  xii.  44).  We  may  see  this  in  what 
occurred  at  Gilgal,  when  .Joshua,  in  renewing  the 
Divine  covenant,  celebrated  the  Passover  imme- 
diately after  the  circumcision  of  the  people.  But 
the  nature  of  the  relation  in  which  these  two  rites 
stood  to  each  other  did  not  become  fully  developed 
until  its  types  were  fulfilled,  and  the  Lord's  Supper 
took  its  place  as  the  sacramental  feast  of  the  elect 
people  of  God.c    Hupfeld  well  observes:  "En  pul- 

«  See  Theodoret,  Intenog.  XXIV.  in  Exod.  There 
|8  an  eloquent  passage  on  the  same  subject  in  Greg. 
Vaz.  Oral.  XLII. 

b  The  only  parallel  case  to  this,  in  the  whole  range 
■>f  the  public  religious  observances  of  the  Law,  seems 
\o  be  that  of  the  scapegoat  of  the  Day  of  Atonement. 

c  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  modern  Jews  dis- 
Unguish  these  two  rites  above  all  others,  as  being  im- 
mediately connected  with  the  grand  fulfillment  of  the 
promises  in«<le  to  their  others.     Though  they  refer 
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cherrima  roj'gteriorum  nostrorum  exempla :  eircum- 
cisio  quidem  baptismatis,  scilicet  sign  urn  grativ 
divinte  et  foederis  cum  Deo  pacti,  quo  ad  sancti- 
tatem  populi  sacri  vocamur;  Paschalis  vero.agnui 
et  ritus,  contitmatae  quippe  gratiae  divinae  et  ser- 
vati  foederis  cum  Deo  signum  et  pigims,  quo  sacra 
et  cum  Deo  et  cum  coeteria  populi  sacri  membria 
conmmnio  usque  renovatur  et  alitur,  coense  Chriati 
sacrae  typus  aptissimus !  " 

LiTERATUKK.  —  Mishna,  Pesachim,  with  the 
notes  in  Surenhusius  [vol.  ii.]  ;  Bahr,  Symbolik,  b. 
iv.  c.  3;  Hupfeld,  Dt  Fest.  Ihbr. ;  Bochurt,  Dt 
Af/no  Paschali  (vol.  i.  of  the  Ilierozoicon) ;  l'go» 
lini,  De  liiiibus  in  Cven.  Dom.  ex  Pasch.  illvstr. 
(vol.  xvii.  of  the  Thesaurtis);  Maimonid^?,  Lt 
Fermcntato  et  Azymo ;  Rosenmiiller,  Scholia  in 
Ex.  xii.,  etc.;  Otho,  Lex.  Rnb.  s.  Pasdia ;  Carp- 
zov,  App.  Crit. ;  Lightfoot,  Temple  Service,  and 
/lor.  Uebr.  on  Matt,  xxvi.,  John  xiii.,  etc. ;  Vitrin- 
ga,  Obs.  Sac.  lib.  ii.  3,  10;  Reland,  Antiq.  iv.  3; 
Spencer,  De  Leg.  Hebr.  ii.  4 ;  Kurtz,  History  of 
the  Old  Covenant,  ii.  288  fF.  (Clark's  edit.);  Hot- 
tinger,  De  Rilu  dimittendi  Reum  in  Fest.  Pasch. 
{T/ies.  Noo.  Theologico-Philolog.  vol.  ii.);  Buxtorf, 
Synag.  Jud.  xviii. ;  Cudworth,  True  Notion  of  the 
Lord's  Supper. 

More  especially  on  the  question  respecting  the 
Lord's  Supper,  Robinson,  Harmony  of  the  Gos- 
pels, and  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  for  Aug.  1845;  Tho- 
luck,  on  John  xiii.  [in  7th  ed.  of  his  Comm. 
(1857),  Einl.  pp.  38-52];  Stier,  on  John  xii.; 
Kuinoel,  on  Matt.  xxvi. ;  Neander,  Life  of  Christy 
§  265;  Greswell,  Harm.  Evang.  and  Disserta- 
tions ;  Wieseler,  Chronol.  Sy7iops.  der  vier  Evang.; 
Tischendorf,  Syn.  Evang.  p.  xlv. ;  Bleek,  Dissert. 
ueber  den  Monathstag  des  Todes  Christi  (Beitrdge 
zuf  Evang elien-Kritik,  1846);  Frischmuth,  Dis- 
sertatio,  etc.  (Thes.  Theol.  Philolog.);  Harenberg, 
Demonsiratio,  etc.  ( Thes.  Novus  Theol.  Phil.  vol. 
ii.).  Tholuck  praises  Eude,  Demonsiratio  quod 
Chr,  in  Ccen.  aTaupcoai/xct}  agnum  paschalem  non 
amiederit,  Lips.  1742.  Ellicott,  Lectures  on  the 
Life  of  our  Lord,  p.  320 ;  Fairbairn,  Hermeneu- 
tical  Manual,  ii.  9 ;  Davidson,  Introduction  to  N. 
T.  [1848]  i.  102.  S.  C. 

*  Additional  Literature  The  art.  Passover  by 
C.  D.  Ginsburg  in  the  3d  edition  of  Kitto's  Cy- 
clop, of  Bibl.  Lit.  deserves  notice  for  its  thorough- 
ness, and  for  the  minuteness  of  its  account  of  the 
later  Jewish  usages.  Winer's  art.  Pascha  in  his 
Bibl.  Realworterbuch  is  carefully  elaborated.  The 
subject  is  treated  in  Herzog's  Real-Encykl.  by 
Vaihinger;  the  art.  on  Easter  (Pascha,  christ- 
liches)  and  the  early  paschal  controversies  is,  hov,- 
ever,  by  Steitz. 

On  the  question  respecting  the  Last  Supper  sc? 
the  references  to  the  literature  under  John,  Gob- 
pel  OF,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1437,  1438.  Among  the  more 
recent  writers  on  this  sulject  the  following  are  aluo 
worthy  of  notice:  S.  J.  Andrews,  Life  of  our 
Lord  (N.    Y.    1862),   pp.    425-460.      T.    Lewin, 


to  the  coming  of  Elijah  in  their  ordinary  grace  at 
meals,  it  is  only  on  these  occasions  that  their  expecta- 
tion of  the  harbinger  of  the  Messiah  is  expressed  by 
the  formal  observances.  When  a  child  is  circumcised, 
an  empty  chair  is  placed  at  hand  for  the  prophet  to 
occupy.  At  the  paschal  meal,  a  cup  of  wine  is  poured 
out  for  him  ;  and  at  an  appointed  moment  the  door  of 
the  room  is  solemnly  set  open  for  him  to  enter.  (8m 
note  c,  p.  2344.) 
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FculU  Sacri  (Lond.  1865),  p.  xxxi.  ff.     1  rof.  \Vm. 
Miliigan,  arts,   in   the   Co7itei)ipor(irij  Recieio  for 
Aug.   and   Nov.  1868.     Holtzmann,   in   Buiisen'a 
Bibelmrk,  viii.   305-322    (1868).     Ebrard,   Wiss- 
cnsch.  Knt.  d.  evdny.  Gescliichte,  3e  Aufl.  (1868), 
pp.  615-640.     C.  E.  Caspari,  Chronol.-ytoyv.  Einl. 
in  das  Lehen  Jesii  Christi  (Hainb.  1869),  pp.  164- 
186.    Wieseler,  Beitrdye  zur  richtiyen  Wiirdiyuny 
(let-  Evanyelien  u.  d.  evany.   Geschiclite  (Gotha, 
1869),  pp.  230-283.      Of  these  writers,  Andrews 
maintains  that   there  is  no  real   discrepancy   be- 
tween the  Synoptists  and  John,  —  that   they  all 
place  the  crucifixion  on  the  15th  of  Nisan.     Prof. 
Miliigan  holds  the  same  opinion,  contendhig  that 
the  paschal  lamb  might  be  eaten  on  any  pari  of 
tlie  day  extending  from  the  evening  following  the 
14th  of   Nisan  to    the  evening  of  the  15th,  and 
thus  finding  no  difficulty  in  John  xviii.  28.     But 
this  view  seems  opposed    to   all   our   information 
respecting  Jewish  usage;  see  p.  2342,  note  e,  and 
comp.   Wieseler,  Bei/rdye,  p.  246,  note.     Holtz- 
mann reviews  the  literature  of  the  question,  and 
finds   the   difference  between  the  Synoptists  and 
.lohn  irreconcikible.     Ebrard,  who  in  the  2d  edition 
of  his   Wiisensck.  Kritik  d.  ev.  Geschlchte  (1850) 
had  been  convinced  by   the  arguments  of  Bleek 
that  John  places  the  cmcifixion  on  the  14th  of  Ni- 
san, has,  in  the  3d  edition  of  this  work,  after  a  care- 
ful reexamination  of  tlie  subject,  reversed  his  con- 
clusion.    Maintaining  that  John  wrote  for  those 
who  wore  acquainted  with  the  Synoptic  Gospels, 
he  discusses  the  supposition  that  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  correct  the  chronology  of  the  first  three 
Evangelists  in  respect  to  the  last  day  of  our  Sav- 
iour's Hfe,  and  endeavors  to  show  that  it  is  quite 
untenable.     But  supposing  John  to  assume  on  the 
part  of  his  readers  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  re 
corded  by  the  Synoptists,  the  controverted  passages 
in  his  Gospel  present,  as  Ebrard  thinks,  little  diffi- 
culty.    According  to  Caspari,  the  Synoptists  place 
the  death  cf  Jesus,  in  agreement  with  John,  on 
the  14th  of  Nisan.  By  the  "  eating  the  Passover  " 
of  which  they  speak,  he  understands  not  the  eat- 
ing of  the  piischal   lamb,  but  of  the  unleavened 
bread,  on  the  evening  with  which  the  14th  of  Ni- 
san beyan,  i.  e.  after  the  sunset  of  the  13th.      In 
most  respects  his  view  agrees  with  that  of  West- 
cott,  Introd.  to  the  Study  of  the  Gospels,  pp.  335- 
341,  Amer.  ed.      But  the  difficulties,  both  archie- 
ological  and  exegetical,  which  beset  this  theory, 
appear  overwhelming.     The   first  day  of  unleav- 
ened bread  could  not  have  been  regarded  as  begin- 
ning with  the  evening  which  followed  the  13th  of 
Nisan,  when  we  learn  from  the  Mishna  (Pesach.  1, 
\  4),  that  leaven  might  be  eaten  on  the  14th  till 
1 1  o'clock  A.  M.  according  to  Rabbi  Meir,  or  till  10 
/clock,  according  to  Kabbi  Jehudah,  and  it  was 
!ot  necessary  to  destroy  it  before   11  o'clock  on 
that  day.     Wieseler  defends  with  much  learning 
and  ability  the  view  formerly  presented  by  him  in 
his  Chronol.  Synapse  der  tier  Evanyelien  (1843), 
with  which  that  of  Robinson,  Norton,  Andrews,  and 
I^win  essentially  agree.    See  also  his  art.  Zeilrech- 
nuny,  veutestamentliche,  in  Herzog's  Renl^ Encyhl. 
ixi.   550   ff.      Bleek's   Beitrdye  zur  Evanaelien- 
Kritik  (Berl.  1846)   is   still,  perhaps,   the  ablest 
>resentation  of  the  opposite  view ;  see  also  Meyer's 
\^omm.,  das  Evany,  des  Johannes,  5e  Aufl.  (lod9). 

A. 
*  The  Samaritans  still  observe  the  Passover  on 
tlerizira,  their  sacred  mount   (John  iv.  20),  an'^ 
rith  some  customs,  especially  the  offering  of  sac- 
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rifices,  which  the  Jews  have  discontinutd  since  the 
dest.uction  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  Some  ac- 
count of  the  ceremony  cannot  fail  to  interest  tiu 
reader.  Various  travellers  who  have  been  present 
on  the  occasion  have  described  the  scene.  We  ab- 
breviate for  our  purpose  Dean  Stanley's  narrative 
of  the  conniiemoration,  as  witnessed  by  him  in 
company  with  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  others,  on 
the  13th  of  April,  1862.  In  that  instance,  for 
some  reason,  the  Samaritans  anticipated  the  14th 
of  Nisan  by  two  days. 

On  coming  to  the  top  of  Gerizim  the  party 
found  the  little  community  of  about  152  persons 
encamped  near  the  summit  of  the  mouiit.  The 
women  were  shut  up  in  tents;  and  the  men  wef» 
assembled  on  the  rocky  terrace.  Most  of  the  men 
were  in  ordinary  dress ;  only  about  fifteen  of  the 
elders  and  six  youths  having  any  distinguishing 
sacred  costume.  About  half  an  hour  before  sunset 
the  men  all  gathered  about  a  long  trough  dug  out 
for  the  occasion,  and,  assuming  the  oriental  attitude 
of  devotion,  commenced  (led  by  the  priest)  reciting 
in  a  loud  chant  prayers,  chiefly  devoted  to  praises  of 
the  patriarchs.  In  a  short  time  the  six  young  men 
before  mentioned  suddenly  appeared  dri\ing  along 
six  sheep  into  the  midst  of  the  assembly.  Mean- 
while the  sun  had  nearly  set;  the  recitation  became 
more  vehement;  and  the  entire  history  of  the  ex- 
odus was  chanted  with  furious  rapidity.  As  soon 
as  the  sun  had  touched  the  western  horizon,  the 
youths,  pausing  a  moment  to  brandish  their  bright 
knives,  suddenly  threw  the  sheep  on  their  backs 
and  drew  the  knives  across  their  throats.  They 
then  dipped  their  fingers  in  the  blood  of  the  vic- 
tims, and  stained  slightly  the  noses  and  foreheads 
of  the  children  The  animals  were  then  fleeced 
and  washed,  two  holes  having  been  dug  in  the 
mountain  side  for  that  purpose. 

After  kindling  a  fire  in  one  of  the  holes  nearest 
to  the  place  of  sacrifice,  and  while  two  cauldrons  of 
water  hung  over  it  were  boiling,  the  recitation  con- 
tinued, and  bitter  herbs  wrapped  in  a  strip  of  un- 
leavened bread  were  passed  among  the  assembly. 
After  a  short  prayer,  the  youths  again  appeared, 
poured  the  boiling  water  over  the  sheep,  and  fleeced 
them.  The  right  fore-legs  and  entrails  of  the  an- 
imals were  burnt,  the  liver  carefully  put  back,  and 
the  victims  were  then  spitted  on  two  transverse 
stakes  suggesting  slightly  the  crucial  form.  They 
were  then  carried  to  the  other  oven-like  hole,  in 
which  a  fire  had  been  kindled.  Into  this  they 
were  thrust,  and  a  hurdle  covered  with  wet  earth 
placed  over  the  mouth  to  seal  up  the  oven. 

The  sacrifice  and  preparations  thus  completed, 
the  comnmnity  retired.  After  about  five  hours, 
shortly  after  midnight,  the  feast  began,  to  which 
the  visitors  found  themselves  admitted  with  reluc- 
tance. The  hole  being  suddenly  opened,  a  cloud  oi 
smoke  and  steam  issued  from  it,  and  from  the  pit 
were  dragged  successively  the  blackened  sheep,  the 
outlines  of  their  heads,  ears,  and  legs  yet  visible. 
The  bodies  were  then  thrown  upon  mats,  and 
wrapped  in  them  were  hurried  to  the  first  trench, 
already  mentioned,  and  laid  upon  them  between 
two  lines  of  Samaritans.  Those  before  distin- 
guished by  their  sacred  costume  were  r.ow  in  ad- 
dition to  that  garb  provided  w.th  shoes  and  staffs 
fend  girded  with  ropes.  The  recitation  of  prayers 
was  recommenced,  and  continued  till  they  suddenly 
seated  themselves,  after  the  Arab  fashion,  and 
commenced  eating.  The  flesh  was  torn  awaj 
piecemeal  with  their  fingers,  and  rapidly  and  »\ 
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«ntly  consumed.  In  ten  minutes  nic«t  of  it  wan 
^one,  separate  morsels  having  been  carried  to  the 
priest  and  to  tiie  women,  and  the  remnants  were 
gathered  into  the  mats  and  burnt.  Careful  search 
was  then  made  for  the  particles,  which  were  thrown 
upon  the  rire.  Thin  finished  the  ceremony,  and 
early  the  next  morning  the  conimunity  returned 
to  their  habitations  in  the  town. 

In  this  ceremony  the  time,  with  a  slight  variation 
on  this  special  occasion  (Exod.  xii.  63);  the  place 
chosen,  outside  their  gates  and  on  their  ancient 
mountain  sanctuary  (Deut.  xvi.  1);  the  exclusion 
of  the  women  (Deut.  xvi.  16);  the  time  of  day 
(Deut.  xvi.  6);  the  recital  of  the  circumstances 
ftltending  the  first  inauguration  of  the  I'ass- 
OTer  (Exod.  xii.  26,  27);  the  bitter  herbs  and 
unleavened  bread  with  wliich  it  was  eaten  (Exod. 
xii.  8);  the  mode  of  cooking  it  (Exod.  xii.  8,  9); 
the  careful  exclusion  of  foreigners  (Exod.  xii.  43); 
the  hasty  maimer  in  which  the  meal  was  eaten 
(Exod.  xii.  11);  the  care  taken  to  consume  the 
remnants  (Exod.  xii.  10);  and  the  return  by  early 
morning  to  their  dwellings  (Deut.  xvi.  7),  corre- 
spond exactly  to  the  ancient  Jewish  law  of  the 
Passover. 

The  staining  of  the  children's  foreheads  (2  Chr. 
XXX.  16);  the  fleecing  of  the  animals  (2  Chr.  xxxv. 
11);  and  the  girding  as  if  for  a  journey  of  only 
a  few  of  the  men  (Ex.  xii.  11),  represent,  without 
exactly  imitating,  the  corresponding  portions  of  the 
ancient  Jewish  ritual.  (See  Stanley's  Jtwhh 
Chvrch,  i.  559-567,  and  his  Sermons  in  the  East, 
etc.,  pp.  175-181.) 

The  ceremony  among  the  Samaritans  is  said  to 
be  gradually  assuming  this  mere'y  representative 
character.  The  number  of  this  singular  people  is 
rapidly  diminishing,  and  probably  ere  long  the  ob- 
servance of  the  Passover  will  be  associated  with 
Gerizim  only  as  a  tradition.  H. 

PAT'ARA  {Udrapa-  [Potarn  (sing.)]  the 
noun  is  plural),  a  Lycian  city  of  some  considerable 
note.  One  of  its  characteristics  in  the  heathen 
worM  was  that  it  was  devoted  to  the  worship  of 
Apollo,  and  was  the  seat  of  a  famous  oracle  (flor. 
Od.  iii.  4,  64).  Fellows  says  that  the  coins  of  all 
the  district  around  show  the  ascendency  of  this 
divinity.  Patara  was  situated  on  the  southwestern 
shore  of  Lycia,  not  far  from  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  Xanthus.  The  coast  here  is  very  mountain- 
ous and  bold.  Immediately  opposite  is  the  island 
of  Rhodes.  Patara  was  practically  the  seaport 
of  the  city  of  Xanthus,  which  was  ten  miles  dis- 
tant (Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  81).  These  notices  of  its 
position  and  maritime  importance  introduce  us  to 
the  single  mention  of  the  place  in  the  Bible  (Acts 
xxi.  1,  2).  St.  Paul  was  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem 
at  the  close  of  his  third  missionary  journey.  He 
had  just  come  from  Rhodes  (v.  1);  and  at  Patara 
ne  found  a  ship,  which  was  on  the  point  of  going  to 
Phoenicia  (v.  2),  and  in  which  he  completed  his 
voyage  (v.  3).  This  illustrates  the  mercantile  con- 
"ection  of  Patara  with  both  the  eastern  and  west- 
fcrn  parts  of  the  Levant.  A  good  parallel  to  the 
Apostle' s  voyage  is  to  be  found  in  Liv.  xxxvii.  16. 
There  was  no  time  for  him  to  preach  the  gospel 
"lere,  but  still  Patara  has  a  place  in  ecclesiastical 
histoi  7,  having  been  the  seat  of  a  bishop  ( Hierncl. 
p.  684).  The  old  name  remains  on  the  spot,  and 
there  aje  still  considerable  ruins,  especially  a  the- 
itie,  Home  baths,  and  a  triple  arch  which  was  one 
»i  the  gates  of  the  city.     IJut  sand-hills  are  grad- 
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ually  concealing  these  ruins,  and  have  blocked  up 
tlie  harbor.  For  fuller  details  we  must  refer  to 
Beaufort's  Karamania,  the  Ionian  Aniiquitiet 
published  by  the  Dilettanti  Society,  Fellows'  Lycia 
and  Asia  Minor,  and  the  Travels  in  Asia  Minor 
by  Spratt  and  Forbes.     [Lycia  ;  Myka.] 

J.  S.  H. 
PATHETTS  [properly  Path^'us]  {liaBaios: 
Alex.  ^aQaios'   Facteas).  The  same  as  Pkthahi- 
AH  the  Levite  (1  Esdr.  ix.  23 ;  comp.  Ezr.  x.  23). 

PATH'ROS  (Dhni-IQ  [see  below]:  UaOov 
prjs  [or  pri],  [in  Ezek.,  Rom.  Vat.]  4a0fcp^f,' 
[in  Is.  xi.  11,  BafivKwvia  :]    Phetros,  Phaiuret, 

Phathures),  gent,  noun  Pathkusim  (C^DTinQ  ' 
UaTpoa-covieifi :  Plieirusim),  a  part  of  Egypt,  and 
a  Mizraite  tribe.  That  Pathros  was  in  Egypt  ad- 
mits of  no  question :  we  have  to  attempt  to  decida 
its  position  more  nearly.  In  the  list  of  the  Miz- 
raites,  the  Pathrusim  occur  after  the  Naphtuhim 
and  before  the  Casluhim ;  the  latter  being  followed 
by  the  notice  of  the  Philistines,  and  by  the  Caph- 
torim  (Gen.  x.  13,  14;  1  Chr.  i.  12).  Isaiah  proph- 
esies the  return  of  the  Jews  "  from  Mizraim,  and 
from  Pathros,  and  from  Cush  "  (xi.  11).  Jeremiah 
predicts  their  ruin  to  "  all  the  Jews  which  dwell 
in  the  land  of  Egypt,  which  dwell  at  Migdol,  and 
at  Tahpanhes,  and  at  Noph,  and  in  the  country  of 
Pathros  "  (xliv.  1),  and  their  reply  is  given,  after 
this  introduction,  "  Then  all  the  men  which  knew 
that  their  wives  had  burned  incense  unto  other 
gods,  and  all  the  women  that  stood  by,  a  great 
multitude,  even  all  the  people  that  dwelt  in  the 
land  of  Egypt,  in  Pathros,  answered  Jeremiah  " 
(15).  Ezekiel  speans  of  the  return  of  the  captive 
lilgyptians  to  "  the  land  of  Pathros,  into  the  land 
of  their  birth  "  (xxix.  14),  and  mentions  it  with 
Eg3'ptian  cities,  Noph  preceding  it,  and  Zoan,  No, 
Sin,  Noph  again,  Aven  (On),  Pi-beseth,  and  Te- 
haphnehes  following  it  (xxx.  13-18).  From  the 
place  of  the  Pathrusim  in  the  list  of  the  Mizra- 
ites,  they  might  be  supposed  to  have  settled  in 
Lower  Egypt,  or  the  more  northern  part  of  Upper 
Egypt.  Four  only  of  the  Mizraite  tribes  or  peo- 
ples can  be  probably  assigned  to  Egypt,  the  last 
four,  the  Philistines  being  considered  not  to  be  one 
of  these,  but  merely  a  colony:  these  are  the  Naph- 
tuhim, Pathrusim,  Casluhim,  and  Caphtorim.  The 
first  were  either  settled  in  Lower  Egypt,  or  just 
beyond  its  western  border;  and  the  last  in  Upper 
Egypt,  about  Coptos.  It  seems,  if  the  order  be 
geographical,  as  there  is  reason  to  suppose,  that  it 
is  to  be  inferred  that  the  Pathrusim  were  seated  in 
Lower  Egypt,  or  not  much  above  it,  unless  there 
be  any  transposition ;  but  that  some  change  has 
been  made  is  probable  from  the  parenthetic  notice 
of  the  Philistines  following  the  Casluhim,  whereas 
it  appears  from  other  passages  that  it  should  rather 
follow  the  Caphtorim.  If  the  original  order  were 
Pathrusim,  Cai)htorim,  Casluhim,  then  the  first 
might  have  settled  in  the  highest  part  of  Upper 
Egypt,  and  the  other  two  below  them.  The  men- 
tion in  Isaiah  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  P.tth- 
ros  was  Upper  Egypt,  if  there  were  any  sound 
reason  for  the  idea  that  Mizraim  or  Mazor  is  ever 
used  for  Lower  Egypt,  which  we  think  there  is  not. 
Rcdiger's  conjecture  that  Pathros  included  part  of 
Nubia  is  too  daring  to  be  followed  (Encyclop 
Germ.  sect.  iii.  tom.  xiii,  p.  312),  although  there  ii 
some  slender  support  for  it.  The  occurrences  ia 
Jeremiah  seem  to  favor  the  idea  that  Pathros  wa» 
part  of  Lower  Egypt,  or  the  whole  of  that  regioc 
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for  although  it  is  mentioned  in  the  prophecy 
against  the  Jews  as  a  region  where  tliey  dwelt 
after  Migdol,  Tahpanhes,  and  Noph,  as  though  to 
the  south,  yet  we  are  told  that  the  prophet  was 
answered  by  the  Jews  "  that  dwelt  in  the  land  of 
li^ypt,  in  Pathros,"  as  though  Pathros  were  the 
region  in  which  these  cities  were.  We  have,  more- 
over, no  distinct  evidence  that  Jeremiah  ever  went 
into  Upper  Kgypt.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be 
repUed  that  the  cities  mentioned  are  so  far  apart, 
tliat  either  the  prophet  must  have  preached  to  the 
Jews  in  them  in  succession,  or  else  have  addressed 
tetters  or  messages  to  them  (comp.  xxix.).  The 
notice  by  Ezekiel  of  Pathros  as  the  land  of  the 
birth  of  the  Egyptians  seems  to  favor  the  idea  that 
it  was  part  of  or  all  Upper  l^>gypt,  as  the  Thebais 
was  probably  inhabited  before  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try (comp.  Ildl.  ii.  15);  an  opinion  supported  by 
the  tradition  that  the  people  of  Egypt  came  from 
Ethiopia,  and  by  the  1st  dynasty's  being  of  Thinite 
kin-8. 

Pathros  has  been  connected  with  the  Pathyrite 
norae,  the  Phaturite  of  Pliny  {H.  N,  v.  9,  §  47), 
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in  which  Thebes  was  situate.  The  first  form 
occurs  in  a  Greek  papyrus  written  in  Egypt  (ria- 
dvpiT-ns  rrjs  ©TjjSatSos,  Papyr.  Anast.  vid.  Keu- 

I  vens,  Letircs  a  M.  Leironne,  3  let.  p.  4,  30,  ap. 
Parthey,  Vocab.  a.  v.).    This  identification  may  be 

I  as  old  as  the  LXX. ;  and  the  Coptic  version,  which 

'  reads  n^j-nseoTpHc,  n^njTOTpHc, 

;  does  not  contradict  it.    The  discovery  of  the  Egyp- 
i  tian  name  of  the  town  after  which  the  nome  was 
I  called  puts  the  inquirv  on  a  safer  basis.    It  is  writ- 
Iten  HA-HAT-HEK,'  "The  Abode  of  Hat  her," 
the  Egyptian  Venus.    It  may  perhaps  have  some- 
times been  written  P-HA-HAT-HER,  in  which 
case  the  P-H  and  T-H  would  have  coalesced  in 
the  Hebrew  form,  as  did  T-H  in  Caphtor.  [Caph- 
TOK.]     Such  etymologies  for  the  word  Pathros  as 

IX-gX-pHC^  "that  which   is   southern,"  and 

for  the  form   m  the  LXX.,     R^-TOVpHC, 

"the  southern  (region)"  (Gesen.  Thes-  s.  v.), 
must  be  abandoned. 

Oa  the  evidence  here  brought  forward,  it 
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reasonable  to  consider  Pathros  to  be  part  of 
Upper  Egypt,  and  to  trace  its  name  in  that  of  the 
Pathyrite  nome.  IJut  this  is  only  a  very  conjec- 
tural identification,  which  future  discoveries  may 
overthrow.  It  is  spoken  of  with  cities  in  such  a 
manner  that  we  may  suppose  it  was  but  a  small 
district,  and  (if  we  have  rightly  identified  it)  that 
when  it  occurs  Thebes  is  specially  intended.  This 
would  account  for  its  distinctive  mention. 

R  S  P 
PATHRU'SIM.  [Pathros.] 
PAT'MOS  (udTnos:  [Patmos]),  Rev.  i.  9. 
Two  recent  and  copious  accounts,  one  by  a  German, 
the  other  by  a  French  traveller,  furnish  us  with 
very  full  information  regarding  this  island.  Ross 
visited  it  in  1841,  and  desciibes  it  at  length  {Rei- 
en  axif  den  griechischen  Inseln  des  dgdischen 
••feeres^  ii.  123-139).  Guerin,  some  years  later, 
spent  a  month  there,  and  enters  into  more  detail, 


a  ♦  Dean  Stanley  visited  Patmos  in  returning  from 
4i8  second  visit  to  Palestine  (1862)  See  his  account 
rf  the  visit.  Sermons  in  the   East,  etc.,  pp.  226-231. 


especially  as  regards  ecclesiastical  antiquities  and 
traditions  {Description  de  V  Jle  de  Patmos  et  de  V  lie 
de  Samos,  Paris,  1856,  pp.  1-120).  Among  the 
older  travellers  who  have  visited  Patmos  we  may 
especially  mention  Tournefort  and  Pococke.  See 
also  Walpnie's  Turkey,  ii.  43. « 

The  aspect  of  the  island  is  peculiarly  rugged 
and  bare.  And  such  a  scene  of  banishment  for  St. 
John  in  the  reign  of  Domitian  is  quite  in  harmony 
with  what  we  read  of  the  custom  of  the  period.  It 
was  the  common  practice  to  send  exiles  to  the  most 
rocky  and  desolate  islands  ("in  asperrimaa  Insu 
larum").  See  Suet.  Tit.  8;  Juv.  Sat.  i.  73 
Such  a  scene  too  was  suitable  (if  we  may  presume 
to  say  so)  to  the  sublime  and  awful  revelation 
which  the  Apostle  received  there.  It  is  possible 
indeed  that  there  was  more  greenness  in  Patmos 
formerly  than  now.  Its  name  in  the  Middle  Ages 
was  Palmosi.    But  this  has  now  almost  entirely 


The  points  on  which  he  touches  are  the  traditions  of 
Patmos,  and  its  connection  with  the  Apocalypi€. 
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f^iven  place  to  the  old  cInsHioul  name ;  and  there  is 
jii.st  (Hie  piUiii-trce  iii  the  ishiiid,  in  a  vulley  which 
is  Ciilled  "the  .Saint's  Garden"  (6  Krjrros  rov 
'Oixiou)-  Ilt'i-e  and  there  are  a  lew  poor  olives, 
ahout  a  score  of  cypresses,  and  other  trees  in  the 
*anie  scanty  proportion. 

Tatnios  is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  parts, 
a  northern  and  a  southern,  by  a  very  narrow  isth- 
mus, wliere,  on  the  east  side,  are  the  harltor  and 
the  town.  On  the  hill  to  the  south,  crowning  a 
conunatiding  height,  is  the  celel)rated  monastery, 
which  bears  the  name  of  "John  the  Divine." 
Half-way  up  the  ascent  is  thecavy  or  grotto  where 
tradition  says  th;it  St.  John  received  the  Kevela- 
tion,  and  which  is  still  called  t^  cirii\aiou  ttjs 
* hiroKaXv^fois-  A  view  of  it  (said  by  Ross  to  be 
not  very  accurate)  will  be  found  in  Choiseul-Gouf- 
fier,  i.  pi.  57.  lioth  Koss  and  Guerin  give  a  very 
full,  and  a  very  melancholy  account  of  the  library 
of  the  monastery.  There  were  in  it  formerly  600 
MSS.  There  are  now  240,  of  which  Guerin  gives 
a  catalogue.  'I'wo  ought  to  be  mentioned  here, 
which  profess  to  furnish,  under  the  title  of  al 
weploSoi  Tov  deo\6you,  an  account  of  St.  John 
after  the  ascension  of  our  Lord.  One  of  them  is 
attributed  to  Prochorus,  an  alleged  disciple  of  St. 
John ;  the  other  is  an  abridgment  of  the  same  by 
Nicetas,  Archbishop  of  Thessalonica.  Various 
places  in  the  island  are  incorporated  in  the  legend, 
and  this  is  one  of  its  chief  points  of  interest. 
There  is  a  published  Latin  translation  in  the  Bib- 
liotheca  Mrurima  Patrum  (1677,  tom.  ii.),  but  with 
curious  modifications,  one  great  object  of  which  is 
to  disengage  St.  John's  martyrdom  from  Ephesus 
(where  the  legend  places  it),  and  to  fix  it  in  Rome. 

W'e  have  only  to  add  that  Patmos  is  one  of  the 
Sporades,  and  is  in  that  part  of  the  ^gean  which 
is  called  the  Icarian  Sea.  It  must  have  been  con- 
spicuous on  the  right  when  St.  Paul  was  sailing 
(Acts  XX.  15,  xxi.  1)  from  Samos  to  Cos. 

J.  S.  H. 

PATRIARCHS.  The  name  irarptdpxvs  is 
applied  in  the  N.  T.  to  Abraham  (Heb.  vii.  4),  to 
the  sons  of  Jacob  (Acts  vii.  8,  9),  and  to  David 
(Acts  ii.  29);  and  is  apparently  intended   to  be 

equivalent  to  the  phrase  HS^M  n^'21  li'*S~),  the 
«  head  "  or  "  prince  of  a  tribe,''  so  often  found  in 
the  0.  T.  It  is  used  in  this  sense  by  the  LXX. 
in  1  Chr.  xxiv.  31,  xxvii.  22;  2  Chr.  xxiii. '20, 
xxvi.  12.  In  common  usage  the  title  of  patriarch 
is  assigned  especially  to  those  whose  lives  are  re- 
corded in  Scripture  previous  to  the  time  of  Moses. 
By  the  "patriarchal  system  "  is  meant  that  state 
of  society  which  developed  itself  naturally  out  of 
ramily  relations,  before  the  formation  of  nations 
nroperly  so  called,  and  the  establishment  of  regular 
government:  and  by  the  "patriarchal  dispensa- 
tion "  the  communion  into  which  God  was  pleased 
to  enter  with  the  families  of  Seth,  Noah,  and  Abra- 
ham, before  the  call  of  the  chosen  people. 

The  patriarchal  times  are  naturally  divided  into 
the  ante-diluvian  and  post-diluvian  periods. 

1.  In  the  former  the  Scripture  record  contains 
little  except  the  list  of  the  line  from  Seth,  through 

a  The  Hebrew  text  is  here  taken  throughout :  for 
Me  variations  in  the  LXX.  and  the  Samaritan  Penta^ 
leuch,  see  Chronology. 

b  It  la  likely  enough  that  the  year  (an  in  so  many 
laaclent  cal^naei*)  may  be  a  lunar  year  of  364  or  856 
Ift/s,  or  «Ten  a  year  of  10  months  ;  but  this  makes  nc 
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Enos,  Cainan,  Mahalaleel,  Jared,  Enoch,  Metho- 

selah,  and  Lamech,  to  Noah ;  with  the  ages  of  each 
at  their  periods  of  generation  and  at  their  deaths. 
[CuKONOLocJY.]  To  some  extent  parallel  to  this, 
is  given  the  Une  of  Cain;  Enoch,  Irad,  Mehujael, 
Methusael,  Lamech,  and  the  sons  of  Lamech,  Ja- 
bal,  Jubal,  and  Tubal-Cain.  To  the  latter  line  are 
attributed  the  first  signs  of  material  civilization, 
the  building  of  cities,  the  division  of  classes,  and 
the  knowledge  of  mechanical  arts ;  while  the  only 
moral  record  of  their  history  obscurely  sjieaks  of 
violence  and  bloodshed.  [Lamkch.]  In  the  for- 
mer line  the  one  distinction  is  their  knowledge  of 
the  true  God  (with  the  constant  recollection  of  the 
promised  "seed  of  the  woman'')  which  is  seen  in 
its  fullest  perfection  in  Enoch  and  Noah ;  and  the 
only  allusion  to  their  occupation  (Gen.  v.  29)  seems 
to  show  that  they  continued  a  pastoral  and  agri- 
cultural race.  'Ihe  entire  corruption,  even  of  the 
chosen  family  of  Seth,  is  traced  (in  Gen.  vi.  1-4) 
to  the  union  between  "  the  sons  of  God  "  and  "the 
daughters  of  men"  (Heb.  "of  Adam").  This 
union  is  generally  explained  by  the  ancient  com- 
mentators of  a  contact  with  supernatural  powers  of 
evil  in  the  persons  of  fallen  angels;  most  modem 
interpretation  refers  it  to  intermarriage  between 
the  lines  of  Seth  and  Cain.  The  latter  is  intended 
to  avoid  the  difficulties  attaching  to  the  compre- 
hension of  the  former  view,  which  nevertheless  is 
undoubtedly  far  more  accordant  with  the  usage  of 
the  phrase  "  sons  of  God  "  in  the  O.  T.  (comp.  Job 
i.  6,  xxxviii.  7),  and  with  the  language  of  the 
passage  in  Genesis  itself.  (See  Maitland's  Einivin, 
Essay  vi.) 

One  of  the  main  questions  raised  as  to  the  ante- 
diluvian period  turns  on  the  longevity  assigned  tc- 
the  patriarchs.  With  the  single  exception  of  Enoch 
(whose  departure  from  the  earth  at  365  years  of 
age  is  exceptional  in  every  sense),  their  ages  vary 
from  777  (Lamech)  to  969  (Methuselah).  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  this  longevity  disappears  gradu- 
ally after  the  Hood.  To  Shem  are  assigned  600 
years;  and  thence  the  ages  diminish  down  to  Te- 
rah  (205  years),  Abraham  (175),  Isaac  (180),  Jacob 
(147),  and  Joseph  (110).« 

This  statement  of  ages  is  clear  and  definite.  To 
suppose,  with  some,  that  the  nanie  of  each  patri- 
arch denotes  a  clan  or  family,  and  his  age  its  dura- 
tion, or,  with  others,  that  the  word  '^^r*'  (because 
it  properly  signifies  "iteration  ")  may,  in  spite  of 
its  known  and  invariable  usage  for  "year,"  denote 
a  lunar  revolution  instead  of  a  solar  one  {i.  e.  a 
month  instead  of  a  year)  in  this  passage,  appe?»r'. 
to  be  a  mere  evasion  of  the  difficulty.'*  It  must 
either  be  accepted,  as  a  plain  statement  of  fact,  or 
regarded  as  purely  fabulous,  like  the  legendary  as- 
signment of  immense  ages  to  the  early  Indian  or 
Babylonian  or  Egyptian  kings. 

The  latter  alternative  is  adopted  without  scruple 
by  many  of  the  German  commentators,  some  of 
whom  attempt  to  find  such  significance  in  the  pa- 
triarchal names  as  to  make  them  personify  natural 
powers  or  human  qualities,  like  the  gods  and  demi- 
gods of  mythology.     It  belongs  of  course  to  the 


real  difference.  It  la  possible  that  there  may  be  some 
corruption  in  the  text,  which  may  alTect  the  number! 
given  ;  but  tlie  longevity  of  the  patriarchs  is  noticed 
and'  commented  upon,  ae  %  well-known  &ct,  bj  J  '^m^ 
phus  (Ant.  i.  3,  §  9). 
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•lythical  view  of  Scripture,  destroying  its  claim, 
In  any  sense,  to  authority  and  special  inspiration. 

In  the  acceptance  of  the  literal  meaning,  it  is  not 
easy  to  say  how  much  difficulty  is  involved.  With 
our  scanty  knowledjj;e  of  what  is  really  meant  by 
"  d}  ing  of  old  age,"  with  the  certainty  that  very 
great  effects  are  produced  on  the  duration  of  life, 
both  of  men  and  animals,  by  even  slight  changes 
of  habits  and  circumstances,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
what  might  be  <i  priori  probable  in  this  respect  in 
the  antediluvian  period,  or  to  determine  under 
what  conditions  the  process  of  continual  decay  and 
reconstruction,  which  sustains  animal  Ufe,  might 
1)6  indefinitely  prolonged.  The  constant  attribu- 
tion in  all  legends  of  great  age  to  primeval  men  is 
at  least  as  likely  to  be  a  distortion  of  fact,  as  a 
mere  invention  of  fancy.  But  even  if  the  difficulty 
were  greater  than  it  is,  it  seems  impossible  to  con- 
ceive that  a  book,  given  by  inspiration  of  God  to 
be  a  ti'easure  for  all  ages,  could  be  permitted  to 
contain  a  statement  of  plain  facts,  given  undoubt- 
ingly,  and  with  an  elaborate  show  of  accuracy,  and 
yet  purely  and  gratuitously  fabulous,  in  no  sense 
bearing  on  its  great  religious  subject.  If  the  Di- 
vine origin  of  Scripture  be  believed,  its  authority 
must  be  accepted  in  this,  as  in  other  cases;  and 
the  Ust  of  the  ages  of  the  patriarchs  be  held  to  be 
(what  it  certainly  claims  to  be)  a  statement  of  real 
facta. 

2.  It  is  in  the  post-diluvian  periods  that  more 
is  gathered  as  to  the  nature  of  the  patriarchal  his- 
tory. 

It  is  at  first  general  in  its  scope.  The  "  Co\e- 
nant"  given  to  Noah  is  one  free  from  all  condi- 
tion, and  fraught  with  natural  blessings,  extending 
to  all  alike;  the  one  great  command  (against  blood- 
shed) which  marks  it,  is  based  on  a  deep  and  uni- 
versal ground ;  the  fulfillment  of  the  blessing,  '•  Be 
fruitful  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth,"  is 
expressly  connected,  first  with  an  attempt  to  set  up 
an  universal  kingdom  round  a  local  centre,  and 
then  (in  Gen.  x.)  with  the  formation  of  the  various 
nations  by  conquest  or  settlement,  and  with  the 
peopling  of  all  the  world.  But  the  history  soon 
narrows  itself  to  that  of  a  single  tribe  or  family, 
and  afterwards  touches  the  general  history  of  the 
ancient  world  and  its  empires,  only  so  far  as  it 
bears  upon  this. 

It  is  in  tliis  last  stage  that  the  principle  of  the 
patriarchal  dispensation  is  most  clearly  seen.  It  is 
based  on  the  sacredness  of  family  ties  and  paternal 
authority.  This  authority,  as  the  only  one  which 
13  natural  and  original,  is  inevitably  the  foundation 
cl  tha  earliest  form  of  society,  and  is  probably  seen 
most  perfectly  in  wandering  tribes,  where  it  is  not 
affected  by  local  attachments  and  by  the  acquisi- 
tion of  wealth.  It  is  one,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  limited  in  its  scope,  depending  more  on  its 
sacredness  than  its  power,  and  giving  room  for 
much  exercise  of  freedom ;  and,  as  it  extends  from 
the  family  to  the  tribe,  it  must  become  less  strin- 
gent and  less  concentrated,  in  proportion  to  its 
wider  diffusion.  In  Scripture  this  authority  is  con- 
secrated by  an  ultimate  reference  to  God,  as  the 
God  of  the  patriarch,  the  Father  (that  is)  both  of 
|im  and  his  children.  Not,  of  course,  that  the 
idea  of  God's  Fatherhood  carried  with  it  the  kiiowl- 
tdge  of  man's  personal  communion  with  his  nature 
v'hich  is  revealed  by  the  Incarnation);  it  rather 
Tip'Jed  faith  in  his  protection,  and  a  free  and  lov- 
fcg  obftdJence  to  his  authority,  with  the  hope  (more 
>r  leas  assured)  of  some  greater  blessing  from  Him 
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in  the  coming  of  the  promised  seed.  At  the  same 
time,  this  faith  was  not  allowed  to  degenerate,  as 
it  was  prone  to  do,  into  an  appropriation  of  God, 
as  the  mere  tutelary  God  of  the  tribe.  The  Lord, 
it  is  true,  suffers  Himself  to  be  called  "  the  God  of 
Shem,  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob;  "  but 
He  also  reveals  Himself  (and  that  emphatically,  as 
though  it  were  his  peculiar  title)  as  the  "  God  Al- 
mighty" (Gen.  xvii.  1,  xxviii.  '3,  xxxv.  11);  He  is 
addressed  as  the  "  Judge  of  all  the  earth  "  (xviii. 
25),  and  as  such  is  known  to  have  intercourse  with 
I'haraoh  and  Abimelech  (xii.  17,  xx.  '6-8),  to  hal- 
low the  priesthood  of  iNIelchizedek  (xiv.  18-20),  and 
to  execute  wrath  on  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  AU 
this  would  confirm  what  the  generality  of  the  coTe- 
nant  with  Noah,  and  of  the  promise  of  blessing  to 
"  all  nations  "  in  Abraham's  seed  nmst  have  dis- 
tinctly taught,  that  the  chosen  family  were,  not 
substitutes,  but  representatives,  of  all  mankind,  and 
that  God's  relation  to  them  was  only  a  clearer  and 
more  perfect  type  of  that  in  which  He  stood  to  all. 

Still  the  distinction  and  preservation  of  the 
chosen  family,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  paternal 
authority,  are  the  special  purposes,  which  give  a 
key  to  the  meaning  of  the  history,  and  of  the  in- 
stitutions recorded.  For  this  the  birthright  (prob- 
ably carrying  with  it  the  priestliood)  was  reserved 
to  the  first-born,  belonging  to  him  by  inheritance, 
yet  not  assured  to  him  till  he  received  his  father's 
blessing;  for  this  the  sanctity  of  marriage  was 
jealously  and  even  cruelly  guarded,  as  in  Gen. 
xxxiv.  7,  13,  31  (Dinah),  and  in  xxxviii.  24  (Ta- 
mar),  from  the  license  of  the  world  without;  and 
all  intermarriage  with  idolaters  was  considered  as 
treason  to  the  family  and  the  (iod  of  Abraham 
(Gen.  xxvi.  34,  35,  xxvii.  46,  xxviii.  1,  G-9).  Nat- 
ural obedience  and  affection  are  the  earthly  virtues 
especially  brought  out  in  the  history,  and  the  sins 
dwelt  upon  (from  the  irreverence  of  Ham  to  the 
selling  of  Joseph)  are  aU  such  as  offend  against 
these. 

The  type  of  character  formed  under  it,  is  one 
imperfect  in  intellectual  and  spintual  growth,  be- 
cause not  yet  tried  by  the  subtler  temptations,  or 
forced  to  contemplate  the  deeper  questions  of  life; 
but  it  is  one  remarkably  simple,  affectionate,  and 
free,  such  as  would  grow  up  under  a  natural  au- 
thority, derived  from  God  and  centering  in  Him, 
yet  allowing,  under  its  unquestioned  sacredness,  a 
familiarity  and  freedom  of  intercourse  with  Him, 
which  is  strongly  contrasted  with  the  stern  and 
awful  character  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation.  To 
contemplate  it  from  a  Christian  point  of  view  la 
like  looking  back  on  the  unconscious  freedom  and 
innocence  of  childhood,  with  that  deeper  insight 
and  strength  of  character  which  are  gained  by  the 
experience  of  manhood.  We  see  in  it  the  germs 
of  the  future,  of  the  future  revelation  of  God,  and 
the  future  trials  and  devekpnient  of  man. 

It  is  on  this  fact  that  the  typical  interpretiition 
of  its  history  depends,  an  interpretation  sanctioned 
directly  by  the  example  of  St.  Paul  (Gal.  iv.  21- 
31;  Heb.  vii.  1-17),  indirectly  supported  by  other 
passages  of  Scripture  (Matt.  xxiv.  37-39;  Luke 
xvii.  28-32;  Rom.  ix.  10-13,  etc.),  and  instinct- 
ively adopted  by  all  who  have  studied  the  history 
itself. 

Even  in  the  brief  outline  of  the  antediluvian 
period,  we  may  recognize  the  main  features  of  the 
history  of  the  world,  the  division  of  mankind  into 
the  two  great  classes,  the  struggle  betwe-^n  the 
power  of  evil  and  good,  the  apparent  triuniph  o/ 
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the  evil,  and  its  destruction  in  the  fi.'ial  judgment. 
In  the  ()ost-dii avian  liistory  of  the  chosen  lianiily, 
is  st'en  the  distinction  of  tl)e  true  l)cliever8,  jKts- 
sessors  of  a  special  covenant,  8|)e<;ial  revelation,  and 
special  privileges,  from  the  world  without.  In  it 
is  therelbre  sliiuiowed  out  tiie  history  of  the  Jewish 
nation  and  Christian  Church,  as  regards  the  free- 
dom of  tlieir  covenant,  the  gradual  unfolding  of 
their  revelation,  and  the  peculiar  blessings  and 
temptations  which  belong  to  their  distinctive  po- 
ll tion. 

It  is  but  natural  that  the  unfolding  of  the  char- 
acters of  the  [)atriarchs  under  this  dispensation 
should  have  a  typical  interest.  Abraham,  as  the 
type  of  a  faith,  both  brave  and  patient,  gradually 
and  continuously  growing  under  the  education  of 
various  trials,  stands  contrasted  with  the  lower 
character  of  Jacob,  in  whom  the  same  faith  is  seen, 
tainted  with  deceit  and  selfishness,  and  needing 
therefore  to  be  purged  by  disapix)intment  and  suf- 
fering. Isaac  hi  the  passive  gentleness  and  sub- 
missiveness,  wliich  characterizes  his  whole  life,  and 
is  seen  especially  in  his  willingness  to  be  sacrificed 
by  the  hand  of  his  father,  and  Joseph,  in  the  more 
active  spirit  of  love,  in  which  he  rejoiced  to  save 
his  family  and  to  forgive  those  who  had  persecuted 
and  sold  him,  set  forth  the  jjerfect  spirit  of  son- 
ship,  and  are  seen  to  be  types  especially  of  Him, 
in  whom  alone  that  spirit  dwelt  in  all  fullness. 

This  typical  character  in  the  hands  of  the  myth- 
ical school  is,  of  course,  made  an  argument  against 
the  historical  reality  of  the  whole ;  those  who  rec- 
ognize a  unity  of  principle  in  God's  disi^ensations 
at  all  times,  will  be  prepared  to  find,  even  in  their 
eai-liest  and  simplest  form,  the  same  features  which 
are  more  fully  developed  in  their  later  periods. 

A.  B. 

*  With  reference  to  the  individual  patriarchs,  the 
reader  will  consult  the  articles  which  treat  of  them 
under  their  respective  names  in  the  Dictionary. 
See  also  Hess,  Gesch.  der  Fatriarchen,  2  vols. 
(1785);  the  art.  Patriarchen  des  A.  Test.,  by  J. 
P.  Lange,  in  Herzog's  Reai-Encykl.  xi.  192-200  ; 
Kurtz,  Geschichte  des  A.  Bundes,  i.  139-344 
(1853);  Ewald,  Gesch.  des  Volkes  Israel,  3^  Ausg., 
i.  412-519,  or  pp.  300-362,  English  translation; 
Stanley,  The  Patriarchs  CAbraham,  Isaac,  Jacob, 
Joseph),  in  his  Jewish  Church,  1.  3-108  (Lectt. 
i.-iv.);  and  Milman's  Hist,  of  the  Jews,  i.  47-92 
(N.  Y.  1864).  The  interesting  articles  on  Heroes 
of  Hebrew  History  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  (Sam- 
uel Wilberforce),  in  Good  Words  for  1869,  include 
the  patriarchs.  H. 

PAT'ROBAS  {Uarpo^as  :  Patrobas).  A 
Christian  at  Kome  to  whom  St.  Paul  sends  his 
salutation  (Rom.  xvi.  14).  According  to  late  and 
uncertain  tradition,  he  was  one  of  the  70  disciples, 
became  bishop  of  Puteoli  (Pseudo-Hippolytus,  De 
LXX.  Aposiolis),  and  suffered  martyrdom  together 
with  Philologus  on  Nov.  4th  (Estius).  Like  many 
,»ther  names  mentioned  in  Kom.  xvi.,  this  was  lx)rne 
.■»y  at  least  one  member  of  the  emperor's  household 
(Suet.  Galba,  20;  Martial,  l:p.  ii.  32,  3).  Prob- 
ably the  name  is  a  contraction,  like  others  of  the 
same  termination,  and  stands  for  naTp6fii05  (see 
Wolf,  Cur.  Phihlog.).  W.  T.  B. 

PAT'ROCLUS  or  PATRO'CLUS  'Jl6.- 
rpoKKos-  Patroclus),  the  father  of  Nicanor,  the 
funo'is  adversary  of  Judas  Maccabaeus  (2  Mace, 
riii.  9). 

•  PATTERNS,  as  employed  in  Heb.  ix.  23, 
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confuses  the  sense  of  the  passage.  The  Greek  tern 
is  imoS€iyfj.a  and  may  signify,  indeed,  pattern,  oi 
example  (see  John  xiii.  15;  Heb.  iv.  11),  but  de- 
notes also  figure,  outline,  copy.  The  latter  must 
be  meant  in  the  above  passage ;  for  the  sacred  writ 
er  there  represents  the  "heaveidy  thhigs  "  spoken 
of,  which  require  no  purification,  as  themselves 
"  the  patterns  "  or  archetypes,  of  which  the  earthlj 
tabernacle  and  its  appurtenances  were  the  copies 
and  not  the  reverse  of  this,  as  in  the  A.  V.,  i.  e. 
the  earthly  things,  as  "  the  patterns,"  at  least,  ac- 
cording to  the  present  use  of  this  expression. 
[Tabicknaclk.]  The  older  versions  (Tyndale, 
Cranmer,  the  Genevan)  have  more  correctly  "si- 
militudes." In  Heb.  viii.  5,  "  pattern "  answers 
to  TVTTos,  and  occurs  in  its  proper  sense.  H. 

PA'tJ  (-I^Q,  but  in  1  Chr.  i.  50,  Pa%  ''^Q, 
though  son.a  copies  agree  with  the  reading  in  Gen. : 
^oywp :  Phau),  the  capital  of  Hadar,  king  of  Edom 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  39).  Its  position  is  unknown.  The 
only  name  that  bears  any  resemblance  to  it  is 
Phauara,  a  ruined  place  in  Idumaea  mentioned  by 
Seetzen.  W.  L.  B. 

PAUL  {llavKos--  Paulus),  the  Apostle  of 
Jesus  Christ  to  the  Gentiles. 

Oii(jinal  Authorities.  —  Nearly  all  the  original 
materials  for  the  Life  of  St.  Paul  are  contained  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  in  the  Pauline  Epis- 
tles. Out  of  a  comparison  of  these  authorities  the 
biographer  of  St.  Paul  has  to  construct  his  account 
of  the  really  important  period  of  the  Apostle's  life. 
The  early  traditions  of  the  Church  apj^ear  to  have 
left  almost  untouched  the  space  of  time  for  which 
we  possess  those  sacred  and  abundant  sources  of 
knowledge ;  and  they  aim  only  at  supplying  a  few 
particulars  in  the  biography  beyond  the  points  at 
which  the  narrative  of  the  Acts  begins  and  termi- 
nates. 

The  history  and  the  epistles  lie  side  by  side,  and 
are  to  all  appearance  quite  independent  of  one  an- 
other. It  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  historian  to 
write  a  life  of  St.  Paul,  even  as  much  as  the  re- 
ceived name  of  his  book  would  seem  to  imply. 
The  book  called  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  an 
account  of  the  beginnings  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
on  the  earth.  The  large  space  which  St.  Paul 
occupies  in  it  is  due  to  the  important  part  which 
he  bore  in  spreading  that  kingdom.  As  to  the 
epistles,  nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  they 
were  written  without  reference  to  the  history;  and 
there  is  no  attempt  in  the  Canon  to  combine  them 
with  it  so  as  to  form  what  we  should  call  in  modern 
phrase  the  Ajwstle's  "  Lilie  and  Letters."  What 
amount  of  agreement,  and  what  amount  of  discrep- 
ancy, may  be  observed  between  these  independent 
authorities,  is  a  question  of  the  greatest  interest 
and  importance,  and  one  upon  which  various  opin- 
ions are  entertained.  The  most  ad\erse  and  extreme 
criticism  is  ably  represented  by  Dr.  Baur  of  Tiibin- 
gen,«  who  finds  so  nmch  opposition  between  what 
he  holds  to  be  the  few  authentic  Pauline  epistles 
and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  that  he  pronounces 
the  history  to  be  an  interested  fiction.  But  his 
criticism  is  the  very  caricature  of  captiousness. 
We  have  but  to  imagine  it  applied  to  any  history 
and  letters  of  acknowledged  authenticity,  and  we 
feel  irresistibly  how  arbitrary  and  unhistorical  i; 
is.     Putting  aside  this  extreme  view,  it  is  not  te 


a  In  his  Paulus  der  Apostel  Jesu  Ckrisli,  Stuttgart 
1845  [2e  Aufl.,  1866-67]. 
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be  denied  thai  difficulties  are  to  be  met  with  in 
reconciling  completely  the  Acts  and  the  received 
ipistles  of  St.  Paul.  What  the  solutions  of  such 
difficulties  may  be,  whether  there  are  any  direct 
contradictions,  how  far  the  apparent  differences  may 
be  due  to  the  purpose  of  the  respective  writers,  by 
what  arrangement  all  the  facts  presented  to  us  may 
best  be  dove-tailed  togetlier,  —  these  are  the  various 
questions  which  have  given  so  much  occupation  to 
the  critics  and  expositors  of  St.  Paul,  and  upon 
some  of  which  it  seems  to  be  yet  impossible  to 
irrive  at  a  decisive  conclusion. 

We  shall  assume  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  to  be 
ri  genuine  and  authentic  work  of  St.  Luke,  the  com- 
panion of  St.  Paul,  and  shall  speak  of  the  epistles 
at  the  places  which  we  believe  them  to  occupy  in 
the  history. 

Pro7nineni  Points  in  the  Life.  — It  may  be  well 
to  state  beforehand  a  few  of  the  principal  occur- 
rences upon  which  the  great  work  done  by  St.  Paul 
in  the  world  is  seen  to  depend,  and  which  therefore 
serve  as  landmarks  in  his  life.  Foremost  of  all  is 
his  Conversion.  This  was  the  main  root  of  his 
whole  life,  outward  and  inward.  Next  after  this, 
we  may  specify  his  Labors  at  Anlioch.  From 
these  we  pass  to  the  First  Missionary  Journey,  in 
the  eastern  part  of  Asia  Minor,  in  which  St  Paul 
first  assumed  the  character  of  the  Apostle  of  Jesus 
Christ  to  the  Gentiles.  The  Visit  to  JernsUem, 
for  the  sake  of  settlmg  the  question  of  the  relation 
of  Gentile  converts  to  the  Jewish  law,  was  a  critical 
point,  both  in  the  history  of  the  Church  and  of  the 
Apostle.  The  introduction  of  the  Gospel  into 
Lu7-ope°  with  the  memorable  visits  to  Philippi, 
Athens,  and  Corinth,  was  the  boldest  step  in  the 
carrying  out  of  St.  Paul's  mission.  A  third  great 
missionary  journey,  chiefly  characterized  by  a  long 
stay  at  Ephesus,  is  further  mteresting  from  its  con- 
nection with  four  leading  epistles.  This  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  the  apprehension  of  St.  Paul 
at  Jerusalem,  and  his  imprisonment  at  Ccesarea. 
And  the  last  event  of  which  we  have  a  full  narra- 
tive is  the  Voyage  to  Rome. 

The  relation  of  these  events  to  external  chronol- 
ogy will  be  considered  at  the  end  of  the  article. 

Saul  of  Tarsus,  before  his  Conversion.  —  Up  to 
the  time  of  his  going  forth  as  an  avowed  preacher 
of  Christ  to  the  Gentiles,  the  Apostle  was  known 
by  the  name  of  Saul.  This  was  the  Jewish  name 
which  he  received  from  his  Jewish  parents.  But 
though  a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews,  he  vt'as  born  in 
a  Gentile  city.  Of  his  parents  we  know  nothing,'' 
•xcept  that  his  father  was  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 
(Phil.  iii.  5),  and  a  Pharisee  (Acts  xxiii.  6),  that 
iie  had  acquired  by  some  means  the  Roman  fran- 
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chige  ("  I  was  free  born,"  Acts  xxii.  28,,  and  thai 
he  was  settled  in  Tarsus.  "  I  am  a  Jew  of  Tarsug, 
a  city  in  Cilicia,  a  citizen  of  no  mean  city  "  (Acta 
xxi.  39).  Our  attention  seems  to  be  specially 
called  to  this  birthplace  and  eai'ly  home  of  Saul  by 
the  repeated  mention  of  it  in  connection  with  his 
name.  Here  he  must  have  learnt  to  use  the 
Greek  language  with  freedom  and  mastery  in  both 
speaking  and  writing;  and  the  general  tone  and 
atmosphere  of  a  cultivated  community  cannot  have 
been  without  their  efTect  upon  his  highly  suscep- 
tible nature.  At  Tarsus  also  he  learnt  that  trade 
of  (TK7]voTroi6s  (Acts  xviii.  3),  at  which  he  after- 
wai'ds  occasionally  wrought  with  his  own  hands. 
There  was  a  goat' s-h  air  cloth  called  CUicium^ 
manufactured  in  Cilicia,  and  largely  used  for  tenia, 
Saul's  trade  was  probably  that  of  making  tents  of 
this  hair  cloth.  [Tentmaker,  Amer.  ed.]  It  d^es 
not  follow  that  the  family  were  in  the  necessitous 
condition  which  such  manual  labor  commonly  im- 
pUes ;  for  it  was  a  wholesome  custom  amongst  tha 
Jews,  to  teach  every  child  some  trade,  though  there 
might  be  Uttle  prospect  of  his  depending  upon  it 
for  his  living. 

When  St.  Paul  makes  his  defense  before  his 
countrymen  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  xxii.),  he  tells  them 
that  though  born  in  Tarsus,  he  had  been  "  brought 
up"  (amre^pafi^eVos)  in  Jerusalem.  He  must, 
therefore,  have  been  yet  a  boy,  when  he  was  le- 
moved,  in  all  probability  for  the  sake  of  his  educa- 
tion, to  the  Holy  City  of  his  fathers.  We  may 
imagine  him  an-iving  there  perhaps  at  some  age « 
between  10  and  15,  already  a  Hellenist,  speaking 
Greek  and  famiUar  with  the  Greek  version  of  the 
Scriptures,  possessing,  besides  the  knowledge  of  his 
trade,  the  elements  of  Gentile  learning,  —  to  be 
taught  at  Jerusalem  "  according  to  the  perfect 
manner  of  the  law  of  the  fathers."  He  learnt,  he 
says,  "  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel."  He  who  was  to 
resist  so  stoutly  the  usurpations  of  the  Law,  had  for 
his  teacher  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  all  the 
doctors  of  the  law.  [Gamaliel.]  It  is  singular, 
that  on  the  occasion  of  his  well-known  intervention 
in  the  Apostolical  history,  the  master's  counsels  ot 
toleration  are  in  marked  contrast  to  the  persecut- 
ing zeal  so  soon  displayed  by  the  pupil.  The  tem- 
per of  Gamaliel  himself  was  moderate  and  candid, 
and  he  was  personally  free  from  bigotry ;  but  his 
teaching  was  that  of  the  strictest  of  the  Pharisees, 
and  bore  its  natural  fruit  when  lodged  in  the  ardent 
and  thorough-going  nature  of  Saul.  Other  fruits, 
besides  that  of  a  zeal  which  persecuted  the  Church, 
may  no  doubt  be  referred  to  the  time  when  Saul 
sat  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel.  A  thorough  training 
in  the  Scriptures  and  in  the  traditions  of  the  elders 


a  *  It  is  by  no  means  certain  (if  that  be  meant  in 
the  text  above)  that  Paul  first  introduced  the  Gospel 
Into  Europe.  Writers  on  the  book  of  Acts  often  make 
this  statement  (see  Baumgarten's  Apostelgeschickte,  i 
495).  Philippi  was  the  first  city  in  Europe  where  Paul 
himself  preached  ;  but  in  all  probability  Rome,  at  least, 
had  received  the  Gospel  at  an  earlier  period.  This  re- 
sult was  the  more  inevitable,  because  in  addition  to  the 
general  intercourse  between  that  capital  of  the  world 
and  the  East,  "  strangers  of  Rome  "  (Acts  ii.  10),  i.  e. 
Jews  and  Jewish  proselytes,  were  present  at  Jerusalem 
on  the  (lay  of  Pentecost  and  heard  the  preaching  of 
•eter.  The  Cretans  too,  who  were  present  on  this 
iccasion,  may  have  carried  with  them  the  seed  of  the 
rorl  to  Crete,  from  which  sprung  the  churches  of  tliat 
«la^d,  of  whose  origin  we  have  otherwise  no  informa- 


h  The  story  mentioned  by  Jerome  (Scrip.  EccL  Cat. 
"  Paulus  ")  that  St.  Paul's  parents  lived  at  Gischala  in 
Galilee,  and  that,  having  been  born  there,  the  infiint 
Saul  emigrated  with  his  parents  to  Tarsus  upon  the 
taking  of  that  city  by  the  Romans,  is  inconsistent  with 
the  fact  that  Gi.schala  was  not  taken  until  a  much 
later  time,  and  with  the  Apostle's  own  statement  that 
he  was  born  at  Tarsus  (Acts  xxii.  3). 

c  His  -^pords  in  the  speech  before  Agrippa  (Acts  xxvi. 
4,  5),  according  to  the  received  text,  refer  exclusively 
to  his  life  at  Jerusalem.  But  if  we  read,  with  the  bet- 
ter authorities,  ev  re  'lep.  for  ev  'lep.  he  may  be  speak 
ing  of  the  life  he  led  ^^ amongst  his  own  people"  at 
Tarsus  or  elsewt»ere.  as  well  as  of  his 
Jerusalem. 
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Bnder  an  acute  and  accomplished  master,  must 
have  done  much  to  exercise  the  mind  of  Saul,  and 
to  make  him  feel  at  home  in  the  subjects  in  which 
he  was  afterwards  to  be  so  intensely  interested. 
And  we  are  not  at  aJl  bound  to  suppose  that,  be- 
caitse  his  zeal  for  the  Law  was  stronj;  enough  to  set 
him  upon  persecuting  the  believers  in  Jesus,  he  had 
therefore  exjwrionced  none  of  the  doubts  and  strug- 
gles which,  according  to  his  subsequent  testimony, 
it  was  the  nature  of  the  Law  to  pioduce.  On  the 
contrary,  we  can  scarcely  imagine  these  as  absent 
from  the  spiritual  life  of  Saul  as  he  passed  from 
boyhood  to  manhood.  Earnest  persecutors  are, 
oftener  than  not,  men  who  have  been  tormented  by 
inward  struggles  and  perplexities.  The  pupil  of 
Gamaliel  may  have  been  crushing  a  midtitude  of 
conflicts  in  his  own  mind  when  he  threw  himself 
into  the  holy  work  of  extirpating  the  new  heresy. 

Saul  was  yet  "a  young  man"  (j/eaj/ias,  Acts 
tU.  58),  when  the  Church  experienced  that  sudden 
expansion  which  was  connected  with  the  ordaining 
of  the  Seven  appointed  to  serve  tables,  and  with 
the  special  power  and  inspiration  of  Stephen. 
Amongst  those  who  disputed  with  Stephen  were 
some  "  of  them  of  Cilicia."  We  naturally  think 
of  Saul  as  having  been  one  of  these,  when  we  find 
him  afterwards  keeping  the  clothes  of  those  sub- 
orned witnesses  who,  according  to  the  Law  (Deut. 
xvii.  7),  were  the  first  to  cast  stones  at  Stephen. 
"  Saul,"  says  the  sacred  writer,  significantly,  "  was 
consenting  unto  his  death."  The  angelic  glory 
that  shone  from  Stephen's  face,  and  the  Divine 
ti'uth  of  his  words,  failing  to  subdue  the  spirit  of 
religious  hatred  now  burning  in  Saul's  breast,  must 
have  embittered  and  aggravated  its  rage.  Saul 
was  passing  through  a  terrible  crisis  for  a  man  of 
his  nature.  But  he  was  not  one  to  be  moved  from 
his  stern  purpose  by  the  native  refinement  and  ten- 
derness which  he  must  have  been  stifling  within 
him.  He  was  the  most  unwearied  and  unrelenting 
of  persecutors.  "As  for  Saul,  he  made  havoc  of  the 
Church,  entering  into  every  house,«  and  haling  men 
and  women,  committed  them  to  prison "  (Acts 
viii.  3). 

SauCs  Conversion.  —  The  persecutor  was  to  be 
converted.  What  the  nature  of  that  conversion 
was,  we  are  now  to  observe.  —  Having  ur)dertaken 
to  follow  up  the  l)elievers  "  unto  strange  cities," 
Saul  naturally  turned  his  thoughts  to  Dama.scu8, 
expecting  to  find,  amongst  the  numerous  Jewish 
residents  of  that  populous  city,  some  adherents  of 
'  the  way"  (ttjs  bhov)^  and  trusting,  we  must  pre- 
sume, to  be  allowed  by  the  coimivance  of  the  gov- 
ernor to  apprehend  them.  What  befell  him  as  he 
journeyed  thither  is  related  in  detail  three  times 
in  the  Acts,  first  by  the  historian  in  his  own  person, 
tlien  in  tlie  two  addresses  made  by  St.  Paul  at 
Jerusalem  and  before  Agrippa.  These  three  nar- 
ratives are  not  repetitions  of  one  another:  there 
are  differences  between  them  which  some  critics 
choose  to  consider  irreconcilable.  Considering 
that  the  same  author  is  responsible  for  all  the  ac- 
counts, we  gain  nothing,  of  course,  for  the  authen- 
ticity of  their  statements  by  bringing  them  into 
agreement;  but  it  seems  pretty  clear  that  the 
author  himseif  could  not  have  been  conscious  of 
any  contradictions  in  the  narratives.  He  can 
»carcely  have  had  any  motive  for  placing  side  by 


«  *  Not  "  every  house,"  but  strictly,  into  the  houses 
jtara  tovs  o'ikov;),  one  after  another,  in  which  believ- 
m  dwelt  or  »'atl  taken  refuge.  H. 
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side  inconsistent  reports  of  St  Paul's  conversion 
and  that  he  should  have  admitted  inconsistenciei 
on  such  a  matter  through  mere  carelessness,  is  hardlj 
credible.  Of  the  three  narratives,  that  of  the  his- 
torian himself  nmst  claim  to  be  the  most  purelj 
historical:  St.  Paul's  subsequent  accounts  were 
likely  to  be  affected  by  the  purpose  for  which  he 
introduced  them.  St.  Luke's  statement  is  to  be 
read  in  Acts  ix.  3-19,  where,  however,  the  words 
"  It  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the  pricks,"  in- 
cluded in  the  Vulgate  and  English  version,  ought 
to  be  omitted.  The  sudden  light  from  heaven ;  the 
voice  of  Jesus  speaking  with  ajthority  to  his  persf - 
cutor;  Saul  struck  to  the  gi'ound,  blinded,  over 
come;  the  three  days'  suspense;  the  coming  of 
Ananias  as  a  messenger  of  the  Lord;  and  Saul's 
baptism ;  —  these  were  the  leading  features,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  historian,  of  the  great  event,  and  in 
these  we  nmst  look  for  the  chief  significance  of  the 
conversion. 

Let  us  now  compare  the  historical  relation  with 
those  which  we  have  in  St.  Paul's  speeches  (Acts 
xxii.  and  xxvi.).  The  reader  will  do  well  to  con- 
sider each  in  its  place.  But  we  have  here  to  deal 
with  the  bare  facts  of  agreement  or  difference. 
With  regard  to  the  light,  the  speeches  add  to  what 
St.  Luke  tells  us  that  the  phenomenon  occurred  at 
mid-day,  and  that  the  light  shone  round,  and  was 
visible  to  Saul's  companions  as  well  as  himself. 
The  2d  s}Deech  says,  that  at  the  shining  of  this 
light,  the  whole  company  ("we  all")  fell  to  the 
ground.  This  is  not  contradicted  by  what  is  said, 
ix.  7,  "the  men  which  journeyed  with  him  stood 
speechless,'  for  there  is  no  emphasis  on  "  stood," 
nor  is  the  rtanding  antithetical  to  Saul's  falling 
down.  We  have  but  to  suppose  the  others  rising 
before  Saul,  or  standing  still  afterwards  in  greater 
perplexity  through  not  seeing  or  hearing  what 
Saul  saw  and  heard,  to  reconcile  the  narratives 
without  forcing  either.  Afcer  the  question,  "  Why 
persecutest  thou  me?"  the  2d  speech  adds,  "It 
is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the  goads."  Then 
both  the  speeches  supply  a  question  and  answer  — 
'*  I  answered,  who  art  thou,  Lord  ?  And  he  said,  I 
am  Jesus  (of  Nazareth),  whom  thou  persecutest." 
In  the  direction  to  go  into  Damascus  and  await 
orders  there,  the  1st  speech  agrees  with  Acts  ix. 
But  whereas  according  to  that  chapter  the  men 
with  Saul  "  heard  the  voice,"  in  the  1st  speech  it 
is  said  "  they  heard  not  the  voice  of  him  that  spake 
to  me."  It  seenis  rea.sonable  to  conclude  from  the 
two  passages,  that  the  men  actually  heard  sounds, 
but  not,  like  Saul,  an  articulate  voice.  With  regard 
to  the  visit  of  Ananias,  there  is  no  collision  between 
the  9th  chapter  and  the  1st  speech,  the  latter  only 
attributing  additional  words  to  Ananias.  The  2d 
speech  ceases  to  give  details  of  the  conversion  after 
the  words,  "I  am  Jesus,  whom  thou  persecutest 
But  rise  and  stand  on  thy  feet."  St.  Paul  adds, 
from  the  mouth  of  Jesus,  an  exposition  of  the  pur- 
pose for  which  He  had  appeared  to  him.  It  is  easy 
to  say  that  in  ascribing  these  words  to  Jesus,  St. 
Paul  or  his  professed  reporter  is  violating  the  order 
and  sequence  of  the  earlier  accounts.  But,  if  we 
bear  in  mind  the  nature  and  purpose  of  St.  Pa'^'c 
address  before  Agrippa,  we  shall  surely  not  suppose 
that  he  is  violating  the  strict  truth,  when  he  adds 
to  the  words  which  Jesus  spoke  to  him  at  the  mo- 
ment of  the  light  and  the  sou  ,d,  without  interpos- 
ing any  reference  to  a  later  occasion,  that  fuller 
exposition  of  the  meaning  of  the  crisis  through 
which  he  was  passing,  which  he  was  not  to  reeeiv» 
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JIl  afterwards.  What  Saul  actually  heard  from 
Jesus  on  the  way  as  he  journeyed,  was  afterwards 
Interpreted,  to  the  mind  of  Saul,  into  those  definite 
jxpressions. 

For  we  nmst  not  forget  that,  whatever  we  hold 
as  to  the  external  nature  of  the  phenomena  we  are 
considering,  the  whole  transaction  was  essentially, 
in  any  case,  a  spiritual  communication.  That  the 
Lord  Jesus  manifested  Himself  as  a  Living  Person 
to  the  man  Saul,  and  spoke  to  him  so  that  his 
very  words  could  be  understood,  is  the  substantial 
fact  declared  to  us.  The  purport  of  the  three  nar- 
ratives is  that  an  actual  conversation  took  place 
between  Saul  and  the  Lord  Jesus.  It  is  remarka- 
l)le  that  in  none  of  them  is  Saul  said  to  have  seen 
Jesus.  The  grounds  for  believing  that  he  did  are 
the  two  expressions  of  Ananias  (Acts  ix.  17), 
"  The  Lord  Jesus,  who  appeared  unto  thee  in  the 
way,"  and  (.-Vets  xxii.  14),  "That  thou  shouldest 
gee  the  Just  One,"  and  the  statement  of  St.  Paul 
(1  Cor.  XV.  8),  "  Last  of  all  He  was  seen  of  me 
also."  Comparing  these  passages  with  the  narra- 
tives, we  conclude,  either  that  Saul  had  an  instan- 
taneous vision  of  Jesus  as  the  flash  of  light  blinded 
him,  or  that  the  "  seeing  "  was  that  apprehension 
of  his  presence  which  would  go  with  a  real  con- 
versation. Hoio  it  was  that  Saul  "saw"  and 
"  heard  "  we  are  quite  unable  to  determine.  That 
the  light,  and  the  sound  or  voice,  were  both  dif- 
ferent from  any  ordinary  phenomena  with  which 
Saul  and  his  companioiis  were  familiar  is  unques- 
tionably implied  in  the  narrative.  It  i»  also  im- 
plied that  they  were  specially  significant  to  Saul, 
and  not  to  tliose  with  him.  We  gather  therefore 
that  there  were  real  outward  phenomena,  through 
which  Saul  was  made  inwardly  sensible  of  a  Pres- 
ence revealed  to  him  alone. 

Externally  there  was  a  flash  of  light.  Spirit- 
ually "  the  light  of  the  gospel  of  the  glory  of  the 
Christ,  who  is  the  image  of  God,"  shone  upon 
Saul,  and  convicted  the  darkness  of  the  heart 
which  had  shut  out  Love  and  knew  not  the  glory 
of  the  Cross.  Externally  Saul  fell  to  the  ground. 
Spiritually  he  was  prostrated  by  shame,  when  he 
knew  whom  he  had  been  persecuting.  Externally 
sounds  issued  out  of  heaven.  Spiritually  the  Cru- 
cified said  to  Saul,  with  tender  remonstrance,  "  I 
am  Jesus,  why  persecutest  thou  me?"  Whether 
audibly  to  his  companions,  or  audibly  to  the  Lord 
Jesus  only,  Saul  confessed  himself  in  the  spirit  the 
servant  of  Him  whose  name  he  had  hated.  He 
gave  himself  up,  without  being  able  to  see  his  way, 
to  the  disposal  of  him  whom  he  now  knew  to 
have  vindicated  his  claim  over  him  by  the  very 
sacrifice  which  formerly  he  had  despised.  The 
Pharisee  was  converted,  once  for  all,  into  a  disciple 
of  Jesus  the  Crucified. 

The  only  mention  in  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul  of 
the  outward  phenomena  attending  his  conversion 
is  that  in  1  Cor.  xv.  8,  "  Last  of  all  He  was  seen 
of  me  also."  But  there  is  one  important  passage 
in  which  he  speaks  distinctly  of  his  conversion 
itself.  Dr.  Baur  {Paulas,  p.  64),  with  his  readi- 
ness to  find  out  discrepancies,  insists  that  this  pas- 
sage represents  quite  a  different  process  from  that 
lecorded  in  the  Acts.     It  is  manifestly  not  a  repe- 
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*»  *  It  eeems  improbable  that  this  Judas  was  at  that 
ime  a  dwciple.  None  of  Saui  s  company  were  Chris- 
bans,  nor  did  they  know  that  he  had  become  a 
Wliever.  Neither  they,  nor  he,  would  probably  know 
<  a  ChriRtian  tamily  to  which   they  could  conduct 


tition  of  what  we  have  been  reading  and  consider- 
ing, but  it  is  in  the  most  perfect  harmony  with  it. 
In  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  (i.  15,  16)  St.  Paul 
has  these  words:  "When  it  i)leased  God,  wha 
separated  me  from  my  mother's  womb,  and  called 
n)e  by  His  grace,  to  reveal  I/is^Son  in  me,  that  1 
might  preach  Him  among  the  heathen  .  .  ." 
{airoKa\v\pai  rhu  vihv  auTOv  iv  i/xoi)-  What 
words  could  express  more  exactly  than  these  the 
spiritual  experience  which  occurred  to  Saul  on  the 
way  to  Damascus?  The  manifestation  of  Jesus 
as  the  Son  of  God  is  clearly  the  main  point  in  the 
narrative.  This  manifestation  was  brought  about 
through  a  removal  of  the  veils  of  prejudice  and 
ignorance  which  blinded  the  ejes  of  Saul  to  a 
Crucified  Deliverer,  conquering  through  sacrifice. 
And,  whatever  part  the  senses  may  have  played  in 
the  transaction,  the  essence  of  it  in  any  case  must 
have  been  Saul's  inward  vision  of  a  spiritual  Lord 
close  to  his  spirit,  from  whom  he  could  not  escape, 
whose  every  command  he  was  henceforth  to  obey 
in  the  Spirit. 

It  would  be  groundless  to  assume  that  the  new 
convictions  of  that  mid-day  immediately  cleared 
and  settled  themselves  in  Saul's  mind.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  he  was  then  cunverted,  or  turned 
round.  For  a  while,  no  doubt,  his  inward  state 
was  one  of  awe  and  expectation.  He  was  being 
"  led  by  the  hand  "  spiritually  by  his  Master,  as 
well  as  bodily  by  his  compawions  Thus  entering 
Damascus  as  a  servant  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  he 
sought  the  house  of  one  whom  he  had,  perhaps, 
intended  to  persecute.  Judas  may  have  been 
known  to  his  guest  as  a  disciple  of  the  Lord." 
Certainly  the  fame  of  Saul's  coming  had  preceded 
him ;  and  Ananias,  "  a  devout  man  according  to 
the  law,"  but  a  believer  in  Jesus,  when  directed  by 
the  Lord  to  visit  him,  wonders  at  what  he  is  UM 
concerning  the  notorious  persecutor.  He  obeys, 
however ;  and  going  to  Saul  in  the  name  of  "  the 
Lord  Jesus,  who  had  appeared  to  him  in  the  way," 
he  puts  his  hands  on  him  that  he  may  receive  his 
sight  and  be  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  There- 
upon Saul's  eyes  are  immediately  purged  and  his 
sight  is  restored.  "  The  same  hour,"  says  St. 
Paul  (Acts  xxii.  13),  "  I  looked  up  upon  him. 
And  he  said,  The  God  of  our  fathers  hath  chosen 
thee,  that  thou  shouldest  know  His  will,  and  see 
the  Just  One,  and  shouldest  hear  the  voice  of  His 
mouth.  For  thou  shalt  be  His  witness  unto  all 
men  of  what  thou  hast  seen  and  heard."  Every 
word  in  this  address  strikes  some  chord  which  we 
hear  sounded  again  and  again  in  St.  Paul's  epis- 
tles. The  new  convert  is  not,  as  it  is  so  common 
to  say,  converted  from  Judaism  to  Christianity  — 
t/ie  God  (if  the  J ewish  fathers  chooses  bim.  He  is 
chosen  to  know  God's  will.  That  will  is  manifested 
in  the  Riyhtcous  One.  Him  Saul  sees  and  hears, 
in  order  that  he  may  be  a  witness  of  Him  to  aU 
men.  The  eternal  will  of  the  God  of  Abraham j 
that  will  revealed  in  a  Righteous  Son  of  God ;  the 
testimony  concerning  Him,  a  Gospel  to  mankind: 
—  these  are  the  essentially  Pauline  principles  which 
are  declared  in  all  the  teaching  of  the  Apostle,  and 
illustrated  in  all  his  actions. 

After  the  recovery  of  his  sight,  Saul  received  the 


him,  nor  would  such  a  one  have  readily  received  him. 
He  went,  apparently,  to  his  intended  place  of  stop 
ping,  possibly,  a  public  house.  It  is  probable  that 
the  host  and  the  guest  were  both  personally  stningen 
to  him.  8   W 
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irashin^  away  of  his  sins  in  baptism.  He  then 
oroke  his  thrt<e  days'  fast,  and  was  strengthened: 
»n  image,  again,  of  the  strengthening  of  his  faint 
%nd  hungering  spirit  through  a  participation  in  the 
Oivine  life  of  the  Church  of  Damascus.  He  was 
At  once  received  into  tiie  fellowsliip  of  tlie  disci- 
ples, and  began  without  delay  tlie  work  to  which 
Ananias  had  designated  him;  and  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  all  his  hearers  he  proclaimed  Jesus  in  the 
synagogues,  declaring  him  to  be  the  Son  of  God. 
This  was  the  actual  sequel  to  his  conversion :  he 
was  to  proclaim  Jesus  the  Crucified,  first  to  the 
Jews  as  their  own  (Jhrist,  afterwards  to  the  world 
M  the  Son  of  the  Living  (Jod. 

The  narrative  in  the  Acts  tells  us  simply  that  he 
iras  occupied  in  this  work,  with  increasing  vigor, 
"  for  many  days,"  up  to  the  time  when  inmiinent 
danger  drove  him  from  Damascus.  From  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians  (i.  17,  18)  we  learn  that 
the  many  days  were  at  least  a  good  part  of  "  three 
years,"  and  that  Saul,  not  thinking  it  necessary  to 
procure  authority  to  preach  from  the  Apostles  that 
were  before  liim,  went  after  his  conversion  into 
Arabia,  and  returned  from  thence  to  Damascus. 
We  know  nothing  whatever  of  this  visit  to  Arabia : 
to  what  district  Saul  went,  how  long  he  stayed,  or 
for  what  purpose  he  went  there."  From  the  anti- 
thetical way  in  which  it  is  opposed  to  a  visit  to  the 
Apostles  at  Jerusalem,  we  infer  that  it  took  place 
before  he  deliberately  committed  himself  to  the 
task  of  proclaiming  Jesus  as  the  Christ;  and  also, 
with  some  probability,  that  he  was  seeking  seclu- 
sion, in  order  that,  by  conferring  "  not  with  flesh 
and  blood,"  but  with  the  Lord  in  the  Spirit,  he 
might  receive  more  deeply  into  his  mind  the  com- 
mission given  him  at  his  conversion.  That  Saul 
did  not  spend  the  greater  portion  of  the  "  three 
years  "  at  Damascus  seems  probable,  for  these  two 
reasons:  (1)  that  the  anger  of  the  Jews  was  not 
likely  to  have  borne  with  two  or  three  years  of 
such  a  life  as  Saul's  now  was  witliout  growing  to  a 
height;  and  (2)  that  the  disciples  at  Jerusalem 
would  not  have  been  likely  to  mistrust  Saul  as 
they  did,  if  they  had  heard  of  him  as  preaching 
Jesus  at  Damascus  for  the  same  considerable 
period.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  Saul  was  in 
Arabia  all  the  time  he  was  not  disputing  at  Da- 
mascus. For  all  that  we  know  to  the  contrary  he 
may  have  gone  to  Antioch  or  Tarsus  or  anywhere 
else,  or  he  may  have  remained  silent  at  Damascus 
for  some  time  after  returning  from  Arabia. 

Now  that  we  have  arrived  at  Saul's  departure 
from  Damascus,  we  are  again  upon  historical 
ground,  and  have  the  double  evidence  of  St.  Luke 
in  the  Acts,  and  of  the  Apostle  in  his  2d  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians.  According  to  the  former,  the 
Jews  lay  in  wait  for  Saul,  intending  to  kill  him, 
and  watched  the  gates  of  the  city  that  he  might 
not  escape  from  them.  Knowing  this,  the  disci- 
ples took  him  by  night  and  let  him  down  in  a 
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basket  from  the  wall.  According  to  St.  Paul  (9 
fk)r.  xi.  32)  it  was  the  ethnarch  under  Aretas  the 
king  who  watched  for  him,  desiring  to  apprehend 
him.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  leconciling  the  two 
statements.  We  might  similarly  say  that  our 
Lord  was  put  to  death  either  by  the  Jews  or  by 
the  Koman  governor.  There  is  more  difiicnlty  in 
ascertaining  how  an  oflficer  of  king  Aretas  phould 
be  governing  in  Damascus,  and  why  he  ihould 
lend  himself  to  the  designs  of  tlie  Jews.  But  we 
learn  from  secular  history  that  the  affairs  of  Da- 
mascus were,  at  the  time,  in  such  an  unsettled 
state  as  to  make  the  narrative  not  improbable 
[Aketas.]  Having  escaped  from  Damascus,  Saul 
betook  himself  to  Jerusalem,  and  there  "  assayed 
to  join  himself  to  the  disciples ;  but  they  were  all 
afraid  of  him,  and  believed  not  that  he  was  a  dis- 
ciple." In  this  natural  but  trying  diflBculty  Saul 
was  befriended  by  one  whose  name  was  henceforth 
closely  associated  with  his.  Barnabas  became  his 
sponsor  to  the  Apostles  and  Church  at  Jerusalem, 
assuring  them  —  from  some  personal  knowledge, 
we  must  presume  —  of  the  facts  of  Saul's  conver- 
sion and  subsequent  behavior  at  Damascus.  It 
is  noticeable  that  the  seeing  and  heanng  are  still 
the  leading  features  in  the  conversion,  and  the 
name  of  Jesus  in  the  preaching.  Barnabas  de- 
clared how  "  Saul  had  seen  the  Lord  in  the  way, 
and  that  he  had  spoken  to  him,  and  how  that  he 
had  preached  boldly  at  Damascus  in  the  name  of 
Jesus."  Barnabas'  introduction  removed  the  fears 
of  the  Apostles,  and  Paul  "  was  with  them  coming 
in  and  going  out  at  Jerusalem."  His  Hellenisti- 
cal  education  made  him,  like  Stephen,  a  successful 
disputant  against  the  "Grecians;"  and  it  is  not 
strange  that  the  former  persecutor  was  singled  out 
from  the  other  believers  as  the  oliject  of  a  murder- 
ous hostility.  He  was  therefore  again  urged  to 
flee;  and  by  way  of  Caesarea  betook  himself  to 
his  native  city  Tarsus. 

In  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  St.  Paul  adds 
certain  particulars,  in  which  only  a  perverse  and 
captious  criticism  could  see  anything  contradictory 
to  the  facts  just  related.  He  tells  us  that  his 
motive  for  going  up  to  Jerusalem  rather  than  any- 
where else  was  that  he  might  see  Peter;  that  he 
abode  with  him  fifteen  days;  that  the  only  Apostles 
he  saw  were  Peter  and  James  the  Lord's  brother; 
and  that  afterwards  he  came  into  the  regions  of 
Syria  and  Cilicia,''  remaining  unknown  by  face, 
though  well-known  for  his  conversion,  to  the 
churches  in  Judoea  which  were  in  Christ.  St. 
Paul's  object  in  referring  to  this  connection  of  his 
witli  those  who  were  Apostles  before  him,  was  to 
show  that  he  had  never  accepted  his  apostleship  as 
a  commission  from  them.  On  this  point  the  nar- 
rative in  the  Acts  entirely  agrees  with  St.  Paul's 
own  earnest  asseverations  in  his  epistles.  He  re- 
ceived his  commission  from  the  Lord  Jesus,  and 
also  mediately  through  Ananias.     This  commission 


a  *  Paul  informs  us,  Gal.  iv.  25,  that  one  of  the 
names  of  Sinai  in  Arabia  was  Hagar.  No  other 
vriter  mentions  such  a  name,  and  the  Apostle  may  be 
mpposed  to  have  learned  the  fact  during  his  visit  to 
Ihat  country  (Gal.  i.  17).  This  contact  between  the 
two  passages  is  certainly  remarkable.  "  It  is  difficult 
to  resist  the  thought,"  says  Stanley  {Sin.  ^  Pal.  p. 
50,  Amer.  ed.),  "'  that  Paul  may  have  stood  upon  the 
-ocks  of  Sinai,  and  heard  from  Arab  lips  the  oft  re- 
peated '  Flagar,'  —  ^  rock,'  suggesting  the  double  mean- 
bg  "  to  which  he  alludes  in  the  epistle.  (See  Haqar. 
iDl   U.  p.  978,  ,Vmer.  ed.)  H 


b  *  From  Acts  Ix.  30  Paul  appears  to  have  gone 
by  sea  from  Caesarea  to  Tarsus  ;  nor  does  the  ordei" 
"  Syria  and  Cilicia  "  in  Gal.  i.  21  necessarily  conflict 
with  this.  It  appears  to  have  been  usual  to  associate 
the  provinces  in  that  order  (see  Acts  xv.  23,  41),  because 
that  was  the  order  of  the  land-route  from  Jerusalem  to 
Cilicia,  the  one  usually  taken.  Hence  Paul,  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  as  above,  may  have  adhered 
to  it  from  the  force  of  association,  though  he  went  i» 
fact  first  to  Cilicia,  and  then  made  missinnsry  ezou> 
sions  into  Syria.  B 
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included  a  special  designation  to  preach  Christ  to 
the  Gentiles.  Upon  the  latter  designation  he  did 
not  a«t,  until  circumstances  opened  the  way  for  it. 
But  he  at  once  began  to  proclaim  Jesus  as  the 
Christ  to  his  own  countrymen.  Barnabas  intro- 
duced him  to  the  Apostles,  not  as  seeking  their 
sanction,  but  as  having  seen  and  heard  the  Lord 
Jesus,  and  as  having  boldly  spoken  already  in  his 
name.  Probably  at  first,  Saul's  independence  as 
an  Apostle  of  Christ;  was  not  distinctly  thought 
of,  either  by  himself  or  by  the  older  Apostles.  It 
was  not  till  afterwards  that  it  became  so  impor- 
tant; and  then  the  reality  of  it  appeared  plainly 
from  a  reference  to  the  beginning  of  his  Apostolic  I 
work. 

St.  Paul  at  Antioch.  —  \Vhile  Saul  was  at 
Tarsus,  a  movement  was  going  on  at  Antioch, 
which  raised  that  city  to  an  importance  second 
only  to  that  of  Jerusalem  itself  in  the  early  history 
of  the  Clmrch.  In  the  life  of  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  Antioch  claims  a  most  conspicuous  place. 
It  was  there  that  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  to 
Uie  Gentiles  first  took  root,  and  from  thence  that 
it  was  afterwards  propagated.  Its  geographical 
position,  its  political  and  commercial  importance, 
and  the  presence  of  a  large  and  powerful  Jewish 
element  in  its  population,  were  the  more  obvious 
characteristics  which  adapted  it  for  such  a  use. 
There  came  to  Antioch,  when  the  persecution  which 
(irose  about  Stephen  scattered  upon  their  different 
routes  the  disciples  who  had  been  assembled  at 
Jerusalem,  men  of  Cyprus  and  Cyrene,  eager  to 
tell  all  who  would  hear  them  the  good  news  con- 
cerning the  I^rd  Jesus.  Until  Antioch  was  reached, 
the  word  was  spoken  "  to  none  but  unto  Je\vs  oidy  " 
Acts  xi.  19).  But  here  the  Gentiles  also  {oi 
EWrjves)  —  not,  as  in  the  A.  V.,  "  the  Grecians," 
—  were  amongst  the  hearers  of  the  word.  [See 
lote  6,  vol.  ii.  p.  967.]  A  great  number  believed; 
and  wlien  this  was  reported  at  .lerusalem,  Barnabas 
was  sent  on  a  si^ecial  mission  to  Antioch. 

As  the  work  grew  under  his  hands,  and  "  much 
people  was  added  unto  the  lx)rd,"  Barnabas  felt 
the  need  of  help,  and  went  himself  to  Tarsus  to 
seek  Saul.  Possibly  at  Damascus,  certainly  at 
Jerusalem,  he  had  been  a  witness  of  Saul's  energy 
and  devotedness,  and  skill  in  disputation.  He  had 
been  drawn  to  him  by  the  bond  of  a  most  broth- 
erly affection.  He  therefore  longed  for  him  as  a 
helper,  and  succeeded  in  bringing  him  to  Antioch. 
There  they  labored  together  imremittingly  for  "  a 
whole  year,"  mixing  with  the  constant  assemblies 
of  the  behevers,  and  "  teaching  much  people."  All 
this  time,  as  St.  Luke  would  give  us  to  understand, 
Saul  was  subordinate  to  Barnabas.  Until  "  Saul " 
became  "  Paul,"  we  read  of  "  Barnabas  and  Saul  " 
(Acts  xi.  30,  xii.  25,  xiii.  2,  7).  Afterwards  the 
order  changes  t^  "  Paul  and  Barnabas."  It  seems 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  there  was  no  marked 
peculiarity  in  the  teaching  of  Saul  during  the  An- 
tioch period.  He  held  and  taught,  in  common 
with  the  other  Jewish  believers,  the  simple  faith  in 
Jesus  the  Christ,  crucified  and  raised  from  the 
dead.  Nor  did  he  ever  afterwards  depart  from  the 
simplicity  of  this  faith.  But  new  circumstances 
stirred  up  new  questions;  and  then  it  was  to  Saul 
•)f  Tarsus  that  it  was  given  to  see,  more  clearly 
than  any  others  saw,  those  new  applications  of  the 
aid  truth,  those  deep  and  world-wide  relations  of 
it,  with  which  his  work  was  to  be  permanently 
imsociated.  In  the  mean  time,  accorduig  to  the 
V»ual  method  of  tie  Divine  government,  facts  were 
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silently  growing,  which  were  to  suggest  Aud  occ»- 
sion  the  future  developments  of  faith  and  practice^ 
and  of  these  facts  the  most  conspicuous  was  the 
unprecedented  accession  of  Gentile  proselytes  at 
Antioch. 

An  opportunity  soon  occurred,  of  which  Barnabas 
and  Saul  joyfully  availed  themselves,  for  proving 
the  affection  of  these  new  disciples  towards  their 
brethren  'at  Jerusalem,  and  for  knitting  the  two 
communities  together  in  the  bonds  of  practical 
fellowship.  A  manifest  impulse  from  the  Hoh 
Spirit  began  this  work.  There  came  "prophets" 
from  Jerusalem  to  Antioch :  "  and  there  stood  up 
one  of  them,  named  Agabus,  and  signified  by  iha 
Spirit  that  there  should  be  great  dearth  through- 
out all  the  world."  The  "prophets"  who  now 
arrived  may  have  been  the  Simeon  and  Lucius  and 
Manaen,  mentioned  in  xiii.  1,  besides  Agabus  and 
others.  The  prediction  of  the  dearth  need  not 
have  been  purposeless;  it  would  naturally  have  a 
direct  reference  to  the  needs  of  the  poorer  brethren 
and  the  duty  of  the  richer.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
fulfillment  followed  closely  upon  the  intimation  of 
the  coming  famine.  For  the  disciples  at  Antioch 
determined  to  send  contributions  immediately  to 
Jerusidem;  and  the  gift  was  conveyed  to  the  elders 
of  that  church  [at  Jerusalem  and  perhaps  of  the 
churches  in  Judjea,  Acts  xi.  29]  by  the  hands  of 
Barnabas  and  Saul.  The  time  of  this  dearth  is 
vaguely  designated  in  the  Acts  as  the  reign  of 
Claudius.  It  is  ascertained  from  .Josephus's  his- 
tory, that  a  severe  famine  did  actually  prevail  io 
Judaea,  and  especially  at  Jerusalem,  at  the  very 
time  fixed  by  the  event  recorded  in  Acts  xii.,  the 
death  of  Herod  Agrippa.  This  was  in  A.  D.  44. 
[zVgabus.] 

It  could  not  have  been  necessary  for  the  mere 
safe  conduct  of  the  contribution  that  Barnabas  and 
Saul  should  go  in  person  to  Jerusalem.  We  are 
bound  to  see  in  the  relations  between  the  Mother- 
Church  and  that  of  Antioch,  of  which  this  visit  is 
illustrative,  examples  of  the  deep  feeling  of  the 
necessity  of  union  which  dwelt  in  the  heart  of  the 
early  Church.  The  Apostles  did  not  go  forth  to 
teach  a  system,  but  to  enlarge  a  body.  The  Spirit 
which  directed  and  furthered  their  labors  was  es- 
sentially the  Spirit  of  fellowship.  By  this  Spirit 
Saul  of  Tarsus  was  being  practically  trained  in 
strict  coiiperation  with  his  elders  in  the  Church. 
The  habits  which  he  learnt  now  were  to  aid  in 
guarding  him  at  a  later  time  from  supjwsing  that 
the  independence  which  he  was  bound  to  claim, 
should  [n\  olve  the  slightest  breach  or  loosening  of 
the  bonds  of  the  universal  brotherhood. 

Having  discharged  their  errand,  Barnabas  and 
Sai'l  returned  to  Antioch,  bringing  with  them 
another  helper,  John  surnamed  Mark,  sister's  sou 
to  Barnabas.  [Sister's  Son,  Amer.  ed.]  Thb 
work  of  prophesying  and  teaching  was  resumed. 
Several  of  the  oldest  and  most  honored  of  the 
believers  in  Jesus  were  expounding  the  way  of  Grod 
and  organizing  the  Church  in  that  busy  metrop- 
olis. Travellers  were  incessantly  passing  to  and 
fro,  Antioch  was  in  constant  communication  with 
Cilicia,  with  Cyprus,  with  all  the  neighboring  coun- 
tries. The  question  must  have  forcetl  itself  upon 
hundreds  of  the  "  Christians  "  at  .Antioch,  "  What 
is  the  meaning  of  this  faith  of  ours,  of  this  bap- 
tism, of  this  incorporation,  of  this  kingdom  of  the 
Son  of  God,  for  the  uvi'ld?  The  Gospel  is  not 
for  Judsea  alone :  here  are  we  called  by  it  at  An- 
tioch,    Is  it  meant  to  stop  here?  "     The  Church 
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was  pregnant  with  a  j^reat  mo\'ement,  and  the  time 
»(■  ber  deliver)  was  at  hand.  We  forget  the  whole 
method  of  the  Divine  work  in  the  nurture  of  tne 
Church,  if  we  ascribe  to  the  impulses  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  any  tlieatrioal  suddenness,  and  disconnect 
them  from  the  thoughts  whicli  Mere  brooding  in 
the  minds  of  the  discijjles.  At  every  point  we  find 
both  circumstances  and  inv^'ard  reasonings  prepar- 
ing the  crisis.  Sometiiing  of  direct  cxi^ectation 
8eems  to  be  implied  in  what  is  said  of  the  leaders 
of  tlic  Church  at  Antiocli,  that  they  were  "  min- 
is«x;ring  to  tlie  lx)rd,  and  fasting,"  when  the  Holy 
Ghost  spoke  to  them.  Without  doubt  they  knew 
it  for  a  sejil  set  upon  previous  surmises,  when  the 
voice  came  clearly  to  the  general  mind,  "  Separate 
me  IJaruabas  and  Saul  for  the  work  whereunto  I 
have  called  them."  That  "  work  "  was  partially 
known  already  to  the  Christians  of  Antiocli :  who 
could  be  so  fit  for  it  as  the  two  brothers  in  the 
faith  and  in  mutual  afTection,  the  son  of  exhorta- 
tion, and  the  higldy  accomplished  and  undaunted 
convert  who  had  from  the  first  been  called  "a 
chosen  vessel,  to  bear  the  name  of  the  Lord  be- 
fore tlie  Gentiles,  and  kings,  and  the  people  of 
Israel "  ? 

When  we  look  back,  from  the  higher  ground  of 
St.  Paul's  apostolic  activity,  to  the  years  that  passed 
between  his  conversion  and  the  first  missionary 
journey,  we  cannot  observe  without  reverence  the 
patient  humility  with  which  Saul  waited  for  his 
Master's  time.  He  did  not  say  for  once  only, 
"  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do?"  Ol>e- 
dience  to  Christ  was  thenceforth  his  ruling  prin- 
ciple. Submitting,  as  he  believed,  to  his  Lord's 
direction,  he  was  content  to  work  for  a  long  time 
as  the  subordinate  colleague  of  his  seniors  in  the 
faith.  He  was  thus  the  better  prepared,  when  the 
call  came,  to  act  with  the  authority  which  that  call 
conferred  upon  him.  He  left  Antioch,  however, 
Btill  the  second  to  Barnabas.  Everything  was  done 
with  orderly  gravity  in  the  sending  forth  of  the 
two  missionaries.  Their  brethren,  after  fasting  and 
prayer,  laid  their  hands  on  them,  and  so  they  de- 
parted. 

The  first  Missionary  Journey.  —  Much  must 
have  been  hid  from  Barnabas  and  Saul  as  to  the 
issues  of  the  journey  on  which  they  embarked. 
But  one  thing  was  clear  to  them,  that  they  v-ere 
sent  forth  to  speak  the  word  of  God.  They  did 
not  go  in  their  own  name  or  for  their  own  pur- 
poses: they  were  instruments  for  uttering  what  the 
Eternal  God  Himself  was  saying  to  men.  We 
shall  find  in  the  history  a  perfecUy  definite  repre- 
sentation of  what  St.  l^aul  announced  and  taught 
as  he  journeyed  from  city  to  city.  But  the  first 
characteristic  feature  of  his  teaching  was  the  al)SO- 
lute  conviction  that  he  was  only  the  bearer  of  a 
heavenly  message.  It  is  idle  to  discuss  St.  Paul's 
"haracter  or  views  without  recognizing  this  flict. 
We  are  compelled  to  think  of  him  as  of  a  man 
who  was  capable  of  cherishing  such  a  conviction 
with  perfect  assurance.  We  are  bound  to  bear  in 
mind  the  unspeakable  influence  which  that  convic- 
tion must  have  exerted  upon  his  nature.  The 
writer  of  the  Acts  proceeds  upon  the  same  assump- 
tion. He  tells  us  that  as  soon  as  Barnabas  and 
Saul  reached  Cyprus,  they  began  to  "announce 
the  word  of  God." 

The  second  fact  to  be  observed  is,  that  for  the 
prtaent  they  delivered  their  message  in  the  syna- 
gogues of  the  Jews  only.  [Synagogues,  Amer. 
k!  "     They  trod  the  old  path  till  they  should  be 
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drawn  out  of  it.  But  when  they  had  gone  through 
the  island,  from  Salamis  to  Paphos,  they  were  called 
upon  to  explain  their  doctrine  to  an  eminent  Gen- 
tile, Sergius  Paulus,  the  proconsid.  This  Roman 
oflicer,  like  so  many  of  his  countrymen,  had  already 
come  under  the  influence  of  Jewish  teacliing;  bu< 
it  was  in  the  corrupt  form  of  magical  pretensions, 
which  throve  so  luxuriantly  upon  the  godless  cre- 
dulity of  that  age.  A  Jew,  named  Barjesus,  or 
Elymas,  a  magus  and  false  prophet,  had  attached 
himself  to  the  governor,  and  had  no  doubt  inter- 
ested his  mind,  lor  he  was  an  intelligent  man,  with 
what  he  had  told  him  of  the  history  and  hopes  of 
the  Jews.  [Ei.,ymas.]  Accordingly,  when  Sergius 
Paulus  heard  of  the  strange  teachers  who  were 
announcing  to  the  Jews  the  advent  of  their  true 
Messiah,  he  wished  to  see  them,  and  sent  for  them. 
The  impostor,  instinctively  hating  the  Apostles, 
and  seeing  his  influence  over  the  proconsul  in 
danger  of  perishing,  did  what  he  could  to  with- 
stand them.  Then  Saul.  "  who  is  also  called  Paul," 
denouncing  Elymas  in  remarkable  terms,  declared 
against  him  God's  sentence  of  temporary  blind- 
ness. The  blindness  immediately  falls  upon  him; 
and  the  proconsul,  moved  by  the  scene  and  per- 
suaded by  the  teaching  of  the  Apostle,  becomes  a 
believer. 

There  is  a  singular  parallelism  in  several  points 
lietween  the  history  of  St.  Paul  and  that  of  St. 
Peter  in  the  Acts.  Baur  presents  it  in  a  highly 
effective  form  {Paidus.^  p.  91,  &c.),  to  support  hia 
theory  of  the  composition  of  this  book;  and  this  iq 
one  of  the  services  wliich  he  has  incidentally  ren- 
dered to  the  full  understanding  of  the  early  history 
of  the  Church.  Thus  St.  Paul's  discomfiture  of 
Elymas  reminds  us  of  St.  Peter's  denunciation  of 
Simon  Magus.  The  two  incidents  bring  strongly 
before  us  one  of  the  great  adverse  elements  with 
wliich  the  Gospel  had  to  contend  in  that  age. 
l'>erywhere  there  were  counterfeits  of  the  spiritual 
powers  which  the  Apostles  claimed  and  put  forth. 
It  was  necessary  for  the  preachers  of  Christ,  not 
so  much  to  prove  themselves  stronger  than  the 
magicians  and  soothsayers,  as  to  guard  against 
being  confounded  with  them.  One  distinguishing 
mark  of  the  true  servants  of  the  Spirit  would  be 
that  of  not  trading  upon  their  spiritual  powers 
(Acts  viii.  20).  Another  would  be  that  of  shun- 
ning every  sort  of  concealment  and  artifice,  and 
courting  the  daylight  of  open  truth.  St.  Paul's 
language  to  Elymas  is  studiously  directed  to  the 
reproof  of  the  tricks  of  the  relisious  impostor. 
The  Apostle,  full  of  the  true  Holy  Ghost,  looked 
steadily  on  the  deceiver,  spoke  in  the  name  of  a 
God  of  light  and  righteousness  and  straightforward 
ways,  and  put  forth  tlie  power  of  that  God  for  the 
vindication  of  truth  against  delusion.  The  pun- 
ishment of  Elymas  was  itself  symbolical,  and  con- 
veyed "  teaching  of  the  Lord."  He  had  chosen 
to  create  a  spiritual  darkness  around  him ;  and 
now  there  fell  upon  him  a  mist  and  a  darkness, 
and  he  went  about,  seeking  some  one  to  lead  him 
by  the  hand.  If  on  reading  this  account  we  refer 
to  St.  Peter's  reproof  of  Simon  Magus,  we  shall 
be  struck  by  the  differences  as  well  as  the  resemb- 
lance which  we  shall  observe.  But  we  shall  un- 
doubtedly gain  a  stronger  impression  of  this  part 
of  the  Apostolic  work,  namely,  the  conflict  to  b« 
waged  between  the  Spirit  of  Christ  and  of  tho 
Church,  and  the  evil  spirits  of  a  dark  supentition 
to  which  men  were  surrendering  themselves  M 
slaves.     We  shall  feel  the  worth  and  power  of  thai 
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«andid  and  open  temper  in  which  alone  St.  Paul 
would  commend  his  cause;  and  in  the  conversion 
of  Sergius  Paukia  we  shall  see  an  exemplary  type 
of  many  victories  to  be  won  by  the  truth  over 
falsehood. 

Tills  point  is  made  a  special  crisis  in  the  history 
of  the  Apostle  by  the  writer  of  the  Acts.  Saul 
now  becomes  Paul,  and  begins  to  take  precedence 
of  Barnabas.  Nothing  is  said  to  explain  the 
change  of  name.  No  reader  could  resist  the  temp- 
tation of  supposing  that  there  must  be  some  coii- 
tiection  between  Saul's  new  name  and  that  of  his 
distinguished  Roman  convert.  But  on  reflection  it 
d(  es  not  seem  probable  that  St.  Paul  would  either 
L\ve  wished,  or  have  consented  to  change  his  own 
n:imc  for  that  of  a  distinguished  convert.  If  we 
put  Sergius  Paulus  aside,  we  know  that  it  was  ex- 
ceedingly common  for  Jews  to  bear,  besides  their 
own  Jewish  name,  another  l)orrowed  from  the  coun- 
try with  which  they  had  become  connected.  (See 
Conybeare  and  Howson,  i.  163,  for  full  illustra- 
tions.) Thus  we  have  Simeon  also  named  Niger, 
Barsabas  also  tiamed  Justus,  John  also  named  Mar- 
cus. There  is  no  reason  therefore  why  Saul  should 
not  have  borne  from  infancy  the  other  name  of 
Paul.  In  that  case  he  would  be  Saul  amongst  his 
own  countrymen,  Paulus  amongst  the  Gentiles. 
.A-nd  we  must  understand  St.  Luke  as  wishing  to 
mark  strongly  the  transition  point  between  Sauls 
activity  amongst  his  own  countrymen,  and  his  new 
labors  as  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  by  calling 
him  Saul  only,  during  the  first,  and  Paul  only 
afterwards. « 

The  conversion  of  Sergius  Paulus  may  be  said, 
perhaps,  to  mark  the  beginning  of  the  work 
amongst  the  Gentiles;  otherwise,  it  was  not  in 
Cyprus  that  any  change  took  place  in  the  method 
hitherto  followed  by  Barnabas  and  Saul  in  preach- 
ing the  Gospel.  Their  public  addresses  were  as 
yet  confined  to  the  synagogues;  but  it  was  soon  to 
be  otherwise.  From  Paphos,  "Paul  and  his  com- 
pany "  set  sail  for  the  mainland,  and  arrived  at 
Perga  in  Pamphylia,  where  the  heart  of  their  com- 
panion John  failed  him,  and  be  returned  to  Jeru- 
salem. [Pekga.]  From  Perga  they  travelled  on  to 
a  place,  obscure  in  secular  history,  but  most  memo- 
rable in  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  — 
Antioch  in  Pisidia.  [Antioch  in  Pisidia.]  Here 
"  they  went  into  the  synagogue  on  the  sabbath  day, 
and  sat  down.''  Small  as  the  place  was,  it  con- 
tained its  colony  of  .lews,  and  with  them  proselytes 
who  worshipped  tlie  God  of  the  Jews.  The  degree 
til  wiiicli  the  Jews  had  spread  and  settled  themselves 
over  the  world,  and  the  influence  they  had  gained 
■ner  the  more  respectalile  of  their  Gentile  neigb- 
icirs.  and  especially  over  the  women  of  the  better 
i:!  ws,  are  facts  difficult  to  appreciate  justly,  hut 
[iKned  I)y  undoubted  evidence,  and  very  important 
for  us  to  bear  in  mind.  This  Pisidian  Antiocli 
may  have  been  more  Jewish  than  most  similar 
towns,  but  it  was  not  more  so  than  many  of  much 
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I  greater  size  and  importance.  What  took  place 
here  in  the  synagogue  and  in  the  city  is  interest- 
ing to  us  not  only  on  account  of  its  bearing  on  the 
history,  but  also  because  it  represents  more  or  less 
exactly  what  afterwards  occurred  in  many  other 


"  *  A  littlo  more  prominence  should  probably  be 
given  here  to  the  occurrence  with  which  this  change 
of  name  is  associated,  and  to  the  communication  of 
apiritual  power  which  seems  to  have  marked  the 
transfer  of  precedence  in  the  joint  mission.  The 
smiting  of  Elymas  with  blindness  was  the  tir.st  miracle 
whicii  the  Apostle  wrought ;  and  miracles  were  the 
acknowledged  credentials  or  "  signs  of  an  apostle  ■ '  (2 
Cor  xii.  12).  At  this  juncture  he  appears  to  have  re- 
O0iTct]  •»  special  consecrntion  to  the  apoe..a8hip  tc 
149 


It  cannot  be  without  design  that  we  have  single 
but  detailed  examples  given  us  in  the  Acts,  of  the 
various  kinds  of  addresses  which  St.  Paul  used  to 
deliver  in  appealing  to  his  diflerent  audiences.  He 
had  to  address  himself,  in  the  course  of  his  mis- 
sionary labors,  to  Jews,  knowing  and  receiving  the 
Scriptures;  to  ignorant  barbarians:  to  cultivated 
Greeks;  to  mobs  enraged  against  himself  person- 
ally; to  magistrates  and  kings.  It  is  an  inesti- 
mable help  in  studying  the  Apostle  and  his  work, 
that  we  have  specimens  of  the  tone  and  the  argu- 
ments he  was  accustomed  to  use  in  all  these  situa- 
tions. These  will  be  noticed  in  their  places.  In 
what  he  said  at  the  synagogue  in  Antioch,  we 
recognize  the  type  of  the  addresses  in  which  he 
would  introduce  his  message  to  his  Jewish  fellow- 
countrymen. 

Tlie  Apostles  ^  of  Christ  sat  still  with  the  rest  of 
the  assembly,  whilst  the  Law  and  the  Prophetg 
were  read.  They  and  their  audience  were  unitefl 
in  reverence  for  the  sacred  books.  Then  the  rulers 
of  the  synagogue  sent  to  invite  them,  as  strangers 
l>ut  brethren,  to  speak  any  word  of  exhortation 
which  might  be  in  tliem  to  the  people.  Paul  stood 
up,  and  beckoning  with  bis  hand,  he  spoke.  — The 
speech  is  given  in  Acts  xiii.  16-41.  The  charac- 
teristics we  observe  in  it  are  these.  The  speaker 
l)egins  by  acknowledging  "  the  God  of  this  people 
Israel."  He  ascribes  to  him  the  calling  out  of  the 
nation  and  the  conduct  of  its  subsequent  history. 
He  touches  on  the  chief  points  of  that  history  up 
to  the  reign  of  David,  whom  he  brings  out  into 
prominence.  He  then  names  Jesus  as  the  prom- 
isel  Son  of  David.  To  convey  some  knowledge  of 
Jesus  to  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  he  recounts  the 
chief  facts  of  the  gospel  history;  the  preparatory, 
preaching  and  l>aptism  of  John  (of  which  the  rur 
mor  liad  sjiread  perliaps  to  Antioch);  the  condem- 
nation of  Jesus  by  the  rulers  "  who  knew  neither 
him  nor  the  prophets,"  and  his  resurrection.  That 
resurrection  is  declared  to  be  the  fulfillment  of  all 
(Jod's  promises  of  life,  given  to  the  fathers. 
Through  .lesus,  therefore,  is  now  proclaimed  by 
God  Himself  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  full  justi- 
fication. The  Apostle  concludes  by  drawing  from 
the  prophets  a  warning  against  unbelief.  If  this 
is  an  authentic  example  of  Paul's  preaching,  it  was 
impossible  for  Peter  or  John  to  start  more  exclu- 
si\elv  from  the  Jewish  covenant  and  promises  than 
did  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  How  entirely  this 
discourse  resembles  those  of  St.  Peter  and  of  Ste- 
phen in  the  earlier  chapters  of  the  Acts !  There  is 
only  one  specially  Pauline  touch  in  the  whole,  — 
the  words  in  ver.  3d,  "  By  Him  all  that  believe  are 
justified  from  all  things,  from  which  ye  could  not 


which  he  had  been  called,  "  being  filled  with  thf 
Holy  Ghost,"  not  for  the  first  time,  but  in  a  special 
sense.  With  the  divine  afflatus  upon  him,  ha  ad- 
dressed the  sorcerer  with  the  authority  of  an  apostle 
of  the  Lord,  and  with  a  supernatural  effect.  This  at- 
tesbition  of  his  apostolic  commission  would  naturally 
be  decisive  with  Barnabas,  and  may  account  for  th< 
quiet  assumption,  with  the  new  name,  by  his  anwol- 
ate,  of  the  leadership  from  this  point.  S    W 

6  *  See  .\.posTLE  on  the  use  of  this  tjvie.  St 
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be  justified  by  the  law  of  Moses."  *'  Evidently 
fowteil  ill,"  says  liaur  (p.  103),  who  thinks  we  are 
deaiiiii^  with  a  mere  fiction,  *'  to  prevent  the  speech 
Ironi  appearing  tuo  Petrine,  and  to  give  it  a  slightly 
Paulino  air."  Certainly,  it  sounds  like  an  echo  of 
the  epistles  to  the  Konians  and  Galatians.  But 
is  there  therefore  the  slightest  incongruity  between 
this  and  the  otiier  parts  of  the  address?  Does 
not  that  ''forgiveness  of  sins"  which  St.  Peter  and 
St.  I'aul  proclaimed  with  the  most  perfect  agree- 
ment, coiniect  itself  naturally,  in  the  thoughts  of 
one  exercised  by  the  law  as  Saul  of  Tarsus  had 
been,  with  justification  not  by  the  law  but  by 
grace?  If  we  suppose  that  Saul  had  accepted  just 
the  faith  which  the  older  Apostles  held  in  Jesus  of 
Nazaretii,  the  Messiah  of  the  Jews,  crucified  and 
raised  from  the  dead  according  to  the  teaching  of 
the  prophets,  and  in  the  remission  of  sins  through 
him  confirmed  by  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  and 
that  he  had  also  had  those  experiences,  not  known 
to  the  older  Apostles,  of  which  we  see  the  working 
in  the  epistles  to  tlie  Konians  and  the  Galatians; 
this  speech,  in  all  its  parts,  is  precisely  what  we 
might  exjject;  this  is  the  very  teaching  which  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  must  have  everywhere  and 
always  set  forth,  when  he  was  speaking  "  God's 
word  "  for  the  first  time  to  an  assembly  of  his  fel- 
low-countrymen. 

The  discourse  thus  epitomized  produced  a  strong 
impression;  and  the  hearers  (not  "the  Gentiles")  « 
requested  the  Apostles  to  repeat  their  message  on 
the  next  Sabbath.  During  the  week  so  much  inter- 
est was  excited  by  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles, 
that  on  the  Sabbath  day  "  almost  the  whole  city 
came  together,  to  hear  the  word  of  God."  It  was 
this  concern  of  the  Gentiles  which  appears  to  have 
first  alienated  the  minds  of  the  Jews  froui  what 
they  had  heard.  They  were  filled  with  envy.  They 
probably  felt  that  there  was  a  difference  between 
those  efforts  to  gain  Gentile  proselytes  in  which 
(hey  had  tlieinselves  been  so  successful,  and  this 
now  preacliing  of  a  Messiah  in  whom  a  justification 
which  the  Law  could  not  give  was  offered  to  men. 
The  eagerness  of  the  Gentiles  to  hear  may  have 
confirmed  their  instinctive  apprehensions.  Tlie 
Jewish  envy  once  roused  became  a  power  of  deadly 
hostility  to  the  Gospel;  and  these  Jews  at  Antioch 
Bet  themselves  to  oppose  bitterly  the  w^ords  which 
Paul  spoke.  We  have  here,  therefore,  a  new  phase 
in  the  history  of  the  Gospel.  In  these  foreign 
countries  it  is  not  the  Cross  or  Nazareth  which  is 
most  immediately  repulsive  to  the  Jews  in  the  pro- 
claiming of  Jesus.  It  is  the  wound  given  to  Jewish 
importance  in  the  association  of  Gentiles  with  Jews 
as  the  receivers  of  the  good  tidings.  If  the  Gentiles 
had  been  asked  to  become  Jews,  no  oflPense  would 
have  been  taken.  But  the  proclamation  of  the 
Christ  could  not  be  thus  governed  and  restrained. 
It  overleaped,  by  its  own  force,  these  narrowing 
methods.  It  was  felt  to  be  addressed  not  to  one 
nation  only,  but  to  mankind. 

The  new  opposition  brought  out  new  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Apostles.  Rejected  by  the  Jews, 
they  became  bold  and  outspoken,  and  turned  from 
them  to  the  Gentiles.  They  remembered  and  de- 
clared what  the  prophets  had  foretold  of  the  en- 
lightening and  deliverance    of  the    whole    world. 


«  *  The  best  copies  omit  ra  eflvrj  after  napeKakovv. 

H. 
b  *  These  women  of  the  higher  class  were  Gentile 
rukuen  who  had   embraced  Judaism,  and  could  be 
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In  gpeaking  to  the  Gentiles,  tlwefore,  they  were 
simply  fulfilling  the  promise  of  the  Covenant.  The 
gift,  we  observe,  of  which  the  Jews  were  depriving 
themselves,  and  which  the  Gentiles  who  believed 
were  accepting,  is  described  as  "eternal  life"  (' 
aidjvios  ^<t)ii)'  It  was  the  life  of  which  the  riser 
Jesus  was  the  fountain,  which  Peter  and  John  had 
declared  at  Jerusalem,  and  of  which  all  acts  o< 
healing  were  set  forth  as  signs.  This  was  now 
poured  out  Lirgely  upon  the  Gentiles.  'Ihe  word 
of  the  Lord  was  published  widely,  and  had  much 
fruit.  Henceforth,  Paul  and  Barnabas  knew  it  to 
be  their  commission,  —  not  the  less  to  present  Ihei: 
message  to  Jews  first;  but  in  the  absence  of  ai; 
adequate  Jewish  medium,  to  deal  directly  with  tin 
Gentiles.  But  this  expansion  of  the  Gospel  v  jrk 
brought  with  it  new  difficulties  and  dangers.  At 
Antioch  now,  as  in  every  city  afterwards,  the  un- 
believing Jews  used  their  influence  with  their  owe 
adherents  among  the  Gentiles,  and  especialh  thf 
women  of  the  higher  class,^  to  persuade  the  author- 
ities or  the  populace  to  persecute  the  Apostles,  and 
to  drive  them  from  the  place. 

With  their  own  spirits  raised,  and  amidst  much 
enthusiasm  of  tlieir  disciples,  Paul  and  Barnabas 
now  travelled  on  to  Iconium,  where  the  occurrences 
at  Antioch  were  repeated,  and  from  thence  to  the 
Lycaonian  country  which  contained  the  cities  Lys- 
tra  and  Derbe.  Here  they  had  to  deal  with  unciv- 
ilized heathens.  At  Lystra  the  healing  of  a  cripple 
took  place,  the  narrative  of  which  runs  very  paral- 
lel to  the  account  of  the  similar  act  done  by  Petei 
and  John  at  the  gate  of  the  Temple.  The  agree- 
ment becomes  closer,  if  we  insert  here,  with  Lach- 
mann,  before  "  Stand  upright  on  thy  feet,"  the 
words  "  I  say  unto  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ."  The  parallel  leads  us  to  observe 
more  distinctly  that  every  messenger  of  Jesus 
Christ  was  a  herald  of  life.  The  spiritual  life  — 
the  ^co^  alwfios  —  which  was  of  faith,  is  illustrated 
and  expounded  by  the  invigoration  of  impotent 
limbs.  Tlie  same  truth  was  to  l)e  conveyed  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  and  to  the  heathens  of  Ly- 
caonia.  The  act  was  received  naturally  by  these 
pagans.  They  took  the  Apostles  for  gctls,  calling 
Barnabas,  who  was  of  the  more  imposing  presence, 
Zeus  (Jupiter),  and  Paul,  who  was  the  chief 
speaker.  Hermes  (Mercurius).  This  mistake,  fol- 
lowed up  by  the  attempt  to  offer  sacrifices  to  them, 
gives  occasion  to  the  recording  of  an  address,  in 
which  we  see  a  type  of  what  the  Apostles  would 
say  to  an  ignorant  pagan  audience.  [Lystha, 
Amer.  ed.J  Appeals  to  the  Scriptures,  references 
to  the  God  of  Al>raham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob,  would 
have  been  out  of  place.  The  Apostles  name  the 
Living  God,  who  made  heaven  and  earth  ard  the 
sea  and  all  things  therein,  the  (jod  of  the  whols 
world  and  all  the  nations  in  it.  They  decLjc 
themselves  to  be  his  messengers.  They  expatiatt 
upon  the  tokens  of  Himself  which  the  Father  of 
men  had  not  withheld,  in  that  He  did  them  good, 
sending  rain  from  heaven  and  fruitful  seasons,  tie 
supporters  of  life  and  joy.  They  protest  that  in  re- 
storing the  cripple  they  had  only  acted  as  instru- 
ments of  the  Living  God.  They  themselves  were 
not  gods  but  human  beings  of  like  passions  with 
the  Lycaonians.     The  Living  God  was  now  niani- 


easily  excited  against  a  sect  who  were  represented  U 
them  by  the  crafty  Jews  as  hostile  to  their  feitb 
(See  Acta  xiii.  50,  and  xvii.  4.;  H- 
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biting  Hiraself  more  clearly  to  men,  desiring  that  i 
henceforth  the  nations  should  not  walk  in  their  own 
urays,  but  his.  They  therefore  call  upon  the  peo- 
ple to  give  up  the  vanities  of  idol  worship,  and  to 
turn  to  the  Living  God  (comp.  1  Thess.  i.  9,  10). 
In  this  address,  the  name  of  -lesus  does  not  occur. 
It  is  easy  to  understand  tiiat  the  Apostles  preadied 
Him  as  the  Son  of  that  Living  God  to  whom  they 
bore  witness,  telling  the  people  of  his  death  and 
resurrection,  and  announcing  his  coming  again. 

Although  the  people  of  Lystra  had  been  so  ready 
to  worship  Paul  and  liarnabas,  the  repulse  of  their 
idolatrous  instincts  appears  to  have  provoked  them, 
and  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  persuaded  into 
hostility  by  Jews  wlio  came  from  Antioch  and  Ico- 
oiuni,  so  that  they  attacked  I'aul  with  stones,  and 
thought  they  had  killed  him.  He  recovered,  how- 
ever, as  the  disciples  were  standing  round  him,  and 
vent  again  into  the  city.  The  next  day  he  left  it 
with  Barnabas,  and  went  to  Derbe,  and  thence 
they  returned  once  more  to  Lystra,  and  so  to  Ico- 
nium  and  Antioch,  renewing  their  exhortations  to 
the  disciples,  bidding  them  not  to  think  their  trials 
strange,  but  to  recognize  them  as  the  appointed 
door  through  which  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  into 
which  they  were  called,  was  to  be  entered.  In 
order  to  establish  the  churches  after  their  depart- 
ure, they  solemnly  appointed  "elders"  in  every 
city.  Then  they  came  down  to  the  coast,  and  from 
Attalia  they  sailed  home  to  Antioch  in  Syria, 
where  they  related  the  successes  which  had  been 
granted  to  them,  and  especially  the  "  opening  of 
the  door  of  fidth  to  the  Gentiles."  And  so  the 
First  Missionary  Journey  ended. 

The  Council  at  Jerusalem.  (Acts  xv.  Gala- 
tians  ii.)  —  Upon  that  missionary  journey  follows 
most  naturally  the  next  imiwrtant  scene  which  the 
historian  sets  before  us,  —  the  council  held  at  Jeru- 
salem to  determine  the  relations  of  Gentile  believers 
to  the  Law  of  Moses.  In  following  tiiis  portion  of 
the  history,  we  encounter  two  of  the  greater  ques- 
tions which  the  biographer  of  St.  Paul  has  to  con- 
sider. One  of  these  is  historical,  What  were  the 
relations  between  the  Apostle  Paul  and  the  Twelve  ? 
The  other  is  critical.  How  is  Galatians  ii.  to  be 
connected  with  the  narrative  of  the  Acts  ? 

The  relations  of  St.  Paul  and  the  Twelve  will 
best  be  set  forth  in  the  narrative.  But  we  must 
explain  here  why  we  accept  St.  Paul's  statements 
in  the  Galatian  epistle  as  additional  to  the  history 
in  Acts  XV.  The  Just  impression  of  any  reader 
would  be  a  supposition  that  the  two  writers  might 
be  referring  to  the  same  event.  The  one  would  at 
least  bring  the  other  to  his  mind.  In  both  he  reads 
of  Paul  and  Barnabas  going  up  to  Jerusalem,  re- 
porting the  Gospel  preached  to  the  uncircumcised, 
and  discussing  with  the  older  Apostles  the  terms  to 
be  imposed  upon  Gentile  believers.  In  both  the 
conclusion  is  announced,  that  these  believers  should 
be  entirely  free  from  the  necessity  of  circumcision. 
These  are  main  points  which  the  narratives  have 
.n  common.  On  looking  more  closely  into  both, 
the  second  impression  upon  the  reader's  mind  may 
possibly  be  that  of  a  certain  incompatibility  between 
the  two.  Many  joints  and  members  of  the  trans- 
iction  as  given  by  St.  Luke,  do  not  appear  n  St. 
Paul.     Others  in  one  or  two  cases  are  substituted. 


o  *  The  passages  in  Acts  (xv.  2)  and  in  Galatians 
^ii.  2)  are  alike  consistent  whether  we  suppose  that  the 
revelation  was  first  and  the  action  of  the  church  sub- 
^iieot,  or  the   reverse.     Paul  may  have  been   in- 
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Further,  the  visit  to  Jerusalem  is  the  3d  mentioned 
m  the  Acts,  after  Saul's  conversion ;  in  Galatians^ 
it  is  apparently  mentioned  as  the  2d.  Supposing 
this  sense  of  incompatibility  to  remain,  the  readei 
will  go  on  to  inquire  whether  the  visit  to  Jeru- 
salem mentioned  in  Galatians  coincides  better  with 
any  other  mentioned  in  the  Acts,  —  as  the  2d 
(xi.  30)  or  the  4th  (xviii.  22).  He  will,  in  all 
probability,  conclude  without  hesitation  that  it 
does  not.  Another  view  will  remain,  that  St.  Pau: 
refers  to  a  visit  not  recorded  in  the  Acts  at  all. 
This  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  hypothesis;  and  it  ia 
recommended  by  the  vigorous  sense  of  Paley.  But 
where  are  we  to  place  the  visit?  The  only  possible 
place  for  it  is  some  short  time  before  the  visit  of 
ch.  XV.  But  it  can  scarcely  be  denied,  that  the 
language  of  ch.  xv.  decidedly  implies  that  the 
visit  there  recoided  was  the  first  paid  by  Paul  and 
Barnabas  to  Jerusalem,  after  their  great  success 
in  preaching  the  Gospel  amongst  the  Gentiles. 

We  suppose  the  reader,  therefore,  to  recur  to  his 
first  impression.  He  will  then  have  to  ask  himself, 
"  Granting  the  considerable  differences,  are  there 
after  all  any  plain  contradictions  between  the  two 
narratives,  taken  to  refer  to  the  same  occurrences  ?  " 
The  answer  must  be,  "  There  are  no  plain  contra- 
dictions.''^ And  this,  he  will  perceive,  is  a  very 
weighty  fact.  When  it  is  recognized,  the  resem- 
blances first  observed  will  return  with  renewed 
iorce  to  the  mind. 

We  proceed  then  to  combine  the  two  narratives. 
Whilst  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  staying  at  Antioch, 
"  certain  men  from  Judaea  "  came  there  and  taught 
the  brethren  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  Gentile 
converts  to  be  circumcised.  This  doctrine  was 
vigorously  opposed  by  the  two  Apostles,  and  it  was 
determined  tliat  the  question  should  be  referred 
to  the  Apostles  and  elders  at  Jerusalem.  Paul  and 
Barnabas  themselves,  and  certain  others,  were  se- 
lected for  this  mission.  In  Gal.  ii.  2,  St.  Paul 
says  that  he  went  up  "by  revelation  "  (kut  oltto- 
Kd\v\piv),  so  that  we  are  to  understand  him  as 
receiving  a  private  intimation  from  the  Divine 
Spirit,  as  well  as  a  public  commission  from  the 
Church  at  Antioch."  On  their  way  to  Jerusalem, 
they  announced  to  the  brethren  in  Phoenicia  and 
Samaria  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles;  and  the 
news  was  received  with  great  joy.  "When  they 
were  come  to  Jerusalem,  they  were  received  by  the 
Church,  and  by  the  Apostles  and  elders,  and  they 
declared  all  things  that  God  had  done  with  tliem  " 
(Acts  XV.  4).  St.  Paul  adds  that  he  communi- 
cated his  views  "  privately  to  them  which  were  of 
reputation,"  through  anxiety  as  to  the  success  of 
his  work  (Gal.  ii.  2).  'i'he  Apostles  and  the  Churcli 
in  general,  it  appears,  would  have  raised  no  ditti- 
culties;  but  certain  believers  who  had  been  Phar- 
isees thought  fit  to  maintain  the  same  doctrine 
which  had  caused  the  disturbance  at  Antioch.  In 
either  place,  St.  Paul  would  not  give  way  to  such 
teaching  for  a  single  hour  (Gal.  ii.  5).  It  became 
necessary,  therefore,  that  a  formal  decision  should 
be  come  to  upon  the  question.  The  Apostles  and 
elders  came  together,  and  there  was  much  dis- 
puting. Arguments  would  be  used  on  both  sides; 
but  when  the  persons  of  highest  authority  spoke, 
they  appealed  to  what  was  stronger  than   argu- 


structed  to  propose  the  sending  of  delegates  to  Jeru- 
salem ;  or  the  church  may  have  proposed  the  meturan 
and  Paul  have  been  directed  to  fipprcive  it,  and  gc  M 
one  of  the  messengers.  H 
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tnents,  —  the  course  of  fiict»,  tlirouyh  which  the 
will  of  God  had  been  manifestly  shown.  St.  Peter, 
reuiinding  his  licarers  tliat  he  Idinself  had  been 
first  employed  to  open  the  door  of  laith  to  Gentiles, 
points  out  that  God  hud  himself  bestowed  on  tlie 
wncircuniciaed  that  which  was  tlieseal  of  ^he  high- 
est calling  and  fellowship  in  Chrisi.,  th'  ".ift  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  ♦'  Why  do  you  not  acquiesce  in  this 
token  of  God's  will?  Why  impose  upon  Gentile 
believers  ordinances  which  we  ourselves  have  found 
a  heavy  burden  ?  Have  not  we  Jews  left  off  trust- 
ing in  our  Law,  to  depend  only  on  the  grace  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ?"  —  Then,  carrying  out 
the  same  appeal  to  the  will  of  God  as  shown  in 
facts,  Barnabas  and  Paul  relate  to  the  silent  mul- 
titude the  wonders  with  which  God  had  accom- 
panied their  preaching  amongst  the  Gentiles.  After 
they  had  done,  St.  James,  with  incomparable  sim- 
plicity and  wisdom,  binds  up  the  testimony  of  re- 
cent facts  with  the  testimony  of  ancient  prophecy, 
and  gives  a  practical  judgment  upon  the  question. 
The  judgment  was  a  decisive  one.  The  injunc- 
tion that  the  Gentiles  should  abstain  from  pollu- 
tions of  idols  and  from  fornication  explained  itself. 
The  abstinence  from  things  strangled  and  from 
blood  is  desired  as  a  concession  to  the  customs  of 
tlie  Jews,  who  were  to  be  found  in  every  city,  and 
for  whom  it  was  still  right,  when  they  had  Ijelieved 
'n  Jesus  Christ,  to  observe  the  I^w.  St.  Paul  had 
completely  gained  his  point.  The  older  Apostles, 
James,  Cephas,  and  John,  perceiving  the  grace 
which  had  been  given  him  (his  effectual  Apostle- 
ship),  gave  to  him  and  Barnabas  the  right  hand 
of  fellowship.  At  this  point  it  is  very  important 
to  observe  precisely  what  was  the  matter  at  stake 
between  the  contending  parties  (compare  Prof.  Jow- 
ett  on  "  St.  Paul  and  the  Twelve,"  in  St.  Paul's 
Epistles,  i.  417).  St.  Peter  speaks  of  a  heavy 
yoke;  St.  James  of  troubling  the  Gentile  converts. 
But  we  ai-e  not  to  suppose  that  they  mean  merely 
the  outward  trouble  of  conforming  to  the  Law  of 
Moses.  That  was  not  what  St.  Paul  was  protesting 
against.  The  case  stood  thus :  Circumcision  and 
the  ordinances  of  the  Law  were  witnesses  of  a 
iieparation  of  the  chosen  race  from  other  nations. 
The  Jews  were  proud  of  that  separation.  But  the 
Gospel  of  the  Son  of  Man  proclaimed  that  the 
time  had  come  in  which  the  separation  was  to  be 
done  away,  and  God's  good-will  manifested  to  all 
nations  alike.  It  spoke  of  a  union  with  God, 
through  trust,  which  gave  hope  of  a  righteousness 
that  the  Law  had  been  powerless  to  produce. 
Therefore  to  insist  upon  Gentiles  being  circum- 
cised would  have  been  to  deny  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 
If  there  was  to  be  simply  an  enlarging  of  the  sep- 
arated nation  by  the  receiving  of  individuals  into 
•t,  then  the  other  nations  of  the  world  remained 
as  much  on  the  outside  of  God's  covenant  as 
ever.  Tlien  there  was  no  Gospel  to  mankind ;  no 
justification  given  to  men.  The  loss,  in  such  a 
case,  would  have  been  as  much  to  the  Jew  as  to 
the  Gentile.  St.  Paul  felt  this  the  most  strongly; 
but  St.  Peter  also  saw  that  if  the  Jewish  believers 
were  thrown  back  on  the  Jewish  law,  and  gave  up 
the  free  and  absolute  grace  of  God,  the  Law  be- 
came a  mere  burden,  just  as  heavy  to  the  Jew  as 
it  would  be  to  the  Gentile.     The  only  hope  for  the 

a  Tlie  presence  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  growth  of 
Jewish  prejudice,  are  more  easily  accounted  for  if  we 
suppose  8t    Paul  to   have    left   Antioch  for   a   long 
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Jew  was  in  a  Saviour  who  must  be  the  Saviour  of 
mankind. 

It  implied  therefore  no  difference  of  belief  wher 
it  was  agreed  that  Paul  and  Barnabas  should  g« 
to  tiie  heathen,  while  James  and  Cephas  and  John 
undertook  to  be  the  Apostles  of  the  Circumcision. 
St.- Paul,  wherever  he  went,  was  to  preach  "  to  the 
Jew  first;  "  St.  Peter  was  to  preach  to  the  Jewa 
as  free  a  Gospel,  was  to  teach  the  admission  of  the 
(ientiles  without  circumcision  as  distinctly  as  St. 
Paul  himself.  The  unity  of  the  Church  was  to  be 
preserved  unbroken ;  and  in  order  to  nourish  thia 
imity  the  Gentiles  were  requested  to  remember 
their  poorer  brethren  in  Pa'estine  (Gal.  ii.  10). 
How  zealously  St.  Paul  cherished  this  beautiful 
witness  of  the  common  brotherhood  we  have  seen 
in  part  already  (Acts  xi.  29,  30),  but  it  is  yet  to 
appear  more  strikingly. 

The  judgment  of  the  Church  was  immediately 
recorded  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Gentile  breth- 
ren in  Antioch  and  Syria  and  Cilicia.  That  this 
letter  might  carry  greater  authority  it  was  intrusted 
to  "  chosen  men  of  the  Jerusalem  Church,  Judas 
surnamed  Barsabas,  and  Silas,  chief  men  among 
the  brethren."  The  letter  speaks  affectionately  of 
Barnabas  and  Paul  (with  the  elder  Church  Bar- 
nabas still  retained  the  precedence,  xv.  12,  25)  as 
"  men  who  have  hazarded  their  lives  for  the  name 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  So  Judas  and  Sdaa 
come  down  with  Paul  and  Barnabas  to  Antioch, 
and  comfort  the  Church  there  with  their  message, 
and  when  Judas  returned  '•  it  pleased  Silas  to 
abide  there  still." 

It  is  usual  to  connect  with  this  period  of  the 
history  that  rebuke  of  St.  Peter  which  St.  Paul 
records  in  Gal.  ii.  11-14.  The  connection  of  sub- 
ject makes  it  convenient  to  record  the  incident  in 
this  place,  although  it  is  possible  that  it  took 
place  before  the  meeting  at  Jerusalem,  and  perhaps 
most  probable  « that  it  did  not  occur  till  later,  when 
St.  Paul  returned  from  his  long  tour  in  Greece  to 
Antioch  (Acts  xviii.  22,  23).  St.  Peter  was  at 
Antioch,  and  had  shown  no  scruple  about  "  eating 
with  the  Gentiles,"  until  "certain  came  from 
James."  These  Jerusalem  Christians  brought  their 
Jewish  exclusiveness  with  them,  and  St.  Peter's 
weaker  and  more  timid  mood  came  upon  him,  and 
through  fear  of  his  stricter  friends  he  too  b^an  to 
withdraw  himself  from  his  former  free  association 
with  the  Gentiles.  Such  an  example  had  a  dan- 
gerous weight,  and  Barnabas  and  the  other  Jews 
at  Antioch  were  being  seduced  by  it.  It  was  an 
occasion  for  the  intrepid  faithfulness  of  St.  Paul. 
He  did  not  conceal  his  anger  at  such  weak  dissem- 
bling, and  be  publicly  remonstrated  with  his  elder 
fellow-Apostle.  "  If  thou,  being  a  Jew,  Hvest  after 
the  manner  of  Gentiles,  and  not  as  do  the  Jews, 
why  compellest  thou  the  Gentiles  to  live  as  do  the 
Jews?"  (Gal.  ii.  J4).  St.  Peter  had  abandoned 
the  Jewish  exclusiveness,  and  deliberately  claimed 
common  ground  with  the  Gentile:  why  should  he, 
by  separating  himself  from  the  uncircumcised, 
require  the  Gentiles  to  qualify  themselves  for  full 
communion  by  accepting  circumcision?  This 
"  withstanding "  of  St.  Peter  was  no  opposition 
of  Pauline  to  Petrine  views ;  it  was  a  faithful  re- 
buke of  blamable  moral  weakness.^ 


b  *  An  interval  of  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half  onlj 
could  have  elapsed  between  Paul's  return  to  Antioch 
from  the  council  at  Jerusalem,  and  his  departure  oa 
his  second  missionary  tour,  as  the  best  chronologistr 
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Becond  Missionary  Journey.  —  The  most  reso- 
lute courage,  indeed,  was  required  for  the  work  to 
which  St.  Paul  was  now  publicly  pledged.  He 
would  not  associate  with  himself  ui  that  work  one 
who  had  already  shown  a  want  of  constancy.  This 
was  the  occasion  of  what  must  have  been  a  most 
painful  difFerenc<5  between  him  and  his  comrade  in 
the  faith  and  in  past  perils,  Barnabas.  After  re- 
maining awhile  at  Antioch,  Paul  proposed  to  Bar- 
nabas to  revisit  the  brethren  in  the  countries  of 
their  forn.er  journey.  Hereupon  Barnabas  desired 
that  his  i.ephew  John  Mark  should  go  with  them. 
But  John  had  deserted  them  in  Pamphylia,  and 
8t.  Paid  would  not  tryhina  again.  "  And  the  con- 
tention was  so  sharp  between  them  that  they  de- 
parted asunder  one  from  the  other ;  and  so  Barna- 
bas took  Mark,  and  sailed  unto  Cyprus;  and  Paul 
chose  Silas,  and  departed."  Silas,  or  Silvanus, 
becomes  now  a  chief  companion  of  the  Apostle. 
The  two  went  together  through  Syria  and  Oilicia, 
visiting  the  churches,  and  so  came  to  Derbe  and 
Lystra.  Here  they  find  Timotheus,  who  had  be- 
come a  disciple  on  the  former  visit  of  the  Apostle, 
and  who  so  attracted  the  esteem  and  love  of  St. 
Paul,  that  "  he  would  have  him  go  forth  with  him." 
Him  St.  Paul  took  and  circumcised.  If  this  fact 
had  been  omitted  here  and  stated  in  another  nar- 
rative, how  utterly  irreconcilable  it  would  have 
been,  in  the  eyes  of  some  critics,  with  the  history 
in  the  Acts !  Paul  and  Silas  were  actually  deliv- 
ering the  Jerusalem  decree  to  all  the  churches  they 
visited.  They  were  no  doubt  triumphing  in  the 
freedom  secured  to  the  Gentiles.  Yet  at  this  very 
time  our  Apostle  had  the  wisdom  and  largeness  of 
heart  to  consult  the  feelings  of  the  Jews  by  cir- 
cumcising Timothy.  There  were  many  Jews  in 
those  parts,  wlio  knew  tliat  Timothy's  father  was  a 
Greek,  his  mother  a  Jewess.  That  St.  Paul  should 
have  had,  as  a  chief  coinpanion,  one  who  was  un- 
circumcised,  would  of  itself  have  been  a  hindrance 
to  him  in  preaching  to  Jews;  but  it  would  have 
been  a  still  greater  stumbling  block  if  that  com- 
panion were  half  a  Jew  t)y  birth,  and  had  pro- 
fessed the  Jewish  faith.  Therefore  in  this  case  St. 
Paul  "  became  unto  the  Jews  as  a  Jew  that  he 
might  gain  the  .lews." 

St.  Luke  now  steps  rapidly  over  a  considerable 
space  of  the  Apostle's  life  and  labors.  "  They 
went  throughout  Phrygia  and  the  region  of  Gala- 
tia"  (xvi.  6).  At  this  time  St.  Paul  was  founding 
"the  churches  of  (Jalatia  "  (Gal.  i.  2).  He  him- 
self gives  us  hints  of  the  circumstances  of  his 
preaching  in  that  region,  of  the  reception  he  met 
with,  and  of  the  ardent,  though  unstable,  character 
of  the  people,  in  the  following  words:  "  Ye  know 
how  through  infirmity  of  the  flesh  (oVt  81'  aaQ^- 
vetav  TTJs  (TapKhs)  I  preached  the  Gospel  unto  you 
at  the  first  (rb  irpSTepoi'),  and  my  temptation 
which  was  in  my  flesh  ye  despised  not  nor  rejected, 
but  received  me  as  an  angel  of  God,  even  as  Christ 
Jesus.  Where  is  then  the  blessedness  ye  spake  of 
{6  /xaKapia/j-hs  ^  w/iwi/)?  for  I  bear  you  record  that, 
f  it  had  been  possible,  ye  would  have  plucked  out 
•our  own  eyes,  and  have  given  them  to  me"  (iv. 
\3).     It  is  not  easy  to  decide  as  to  the  meaning 
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Iricide  ;  and  the  statement  in  Acts  xv.  31  ceruinly  .in- 
:iies  that  the  Jujaistic  question  was  essentially  laiL  at 
rest  for  a  season.  Such  a  reaction  therefore  in  favor  of 
Judaism  as  the  couduct  of  Peter  at  Antioch  '(>a).  ii.  11 
J.)  shows  to  have  taken  place,  must  have  aristu  later, 
tod  belongs  in  all  probability  to  Acts  xviii.  23.     H. 


of  the  wo.ds  5t'  itadeveiav  rrjs  (rapKds.  Un- 
doubtedly  their  grammatical  sense  impUes  that 
"  weakness  of  the  flesh  "  —  an  illness  —  was  th« 
occasion  of  St.  Paul's  preaching  in  Galatia;  ani 
De  Wette  and  Alford  adhere  to  this  interpretation, 
understanding  St.  Paul  to  have  been  detained  bj 
illness,  when  otherwise  he  would  have  gone  rapidly 
through  the  country.  On  the  other  hand,  th« 
form  and  order  of  the  words  are  not  what  we 
should  have  expected  if  the  Apostle  meant  to  sa} 
this;  and  Professor  Jowett  prefers  to  assume  an 
inaccuracy  of  grammar,  and  to  understand  St. 
Paul  as  saying  that  it  was  in  weakness  of  the  flesh 
that  he  preached  to  the  Galatians.  In  either  case 
St.  Paul  must  be  referring  to  a  more  than  ordinary 
pressure  of  that  bodily  infirmity  which  he  speaka 
of  elsewhere  as  detracting  from  the  influence  of  hii 
personal  address.  It  is  hopeless  to  attempt  tc 
determine  positively  what  this  infirmity  was.  But 
we  may  observe  here  —  (1)  that  St.  Paul's  sensi- 
tiveness may  have  led  him  to  exaggerate  this  per- 
sonal disadvantage;  and  (2)  that,  whatever  it  was, 
it  allowed  him  to  go  through  sufferings  and  hard- 
ships such  as  few  ordinary  men  could  bear.  And 
it  certaiidy  did  not  repel  the  Galatians;  it  appears 
rather  to  have  excited  their  sympathy  and  warmed 
their  affection  towards  the  Apostle. 

St.  Paul  at  this  time  had  not  indulged  the  am- 
bition of  preaching  his  Gospel  in  Europe.  Hia 
views  were  limited  to  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor. 
Having  gone  through  Phrygia  and  Galatia  he  in- 
tended to  visit  the  western  coast  [Asia]  ;  but 
"  they  were  forbidden  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  preach 
the  word  "  there.  Then,  being  on  the  borders  of 
Mysia,  they  thought  of  going  back  to  the  north- 
east into  Bithynia;  but  again  "  the  Spirit  of  Jesus 
suffered  them  not."*  So  they  pas-sed  by  Mysia, 
and  came  down  to  Troas.  Here  the  Spirit  of  .Jesus, 
having  checked  them  on  other  sides,  revealed  to 
them  in  what  direction  they  were  to  go.  St.  Paul 
saw  in  a  vision  a  man  of  Macedonia,  who  besought 
him,  saying,  *'  Come  over  into  Macedonia  and  help 
us."  The  vision  was  at  once  accepted  as  a  heav- 
enly intimation ;  the  help  wanted  by  the  Mace- 
donians was  believed  to  be  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  historian, 
speaking  of  St.  Paul's  company,  substitutes  '*  we  " 
for  "they."  He  says  nothing  of  himself;  we  can 
only  infer  that  St.  Luke,  to  whatever  country  he 
V)elonged.  became  a  companion  of  St.  Paul  at 
Troas.  It  is  perhaps  not  too  arbitrary  a  conjecture, 
that  the  Apostle,  having  recently  suffered  in  health, 
derived  benefit  from  the  medical  skill  and  attend- 
ance of  "  the  beloved  physician."  The  party,  thus 
reinforced,  immediately  set  sail  from  Troas,  touched 
at  Samothrace,  then  landed  on  the  continent  at 
Neapolis,  and  from  thence  journeyed  to  Philippi. 
They  hastened  to  carry  the  "  help  "  that  had  been 
asked  to  the  first  considerable  city  in  Macedonia. 
Philippi  was  no  inapt  representative  of  the  western 
world.  A  Greek  city,  it  had  received  a  body  of 
Roman  settlers,  and  was  politically  a  Colonia.  We 
must  not  assume  that  to  Saul  of  Tarsus,  the  Ro- 
man citizen,  there  was  anything  very  novel  01 
strange  in  the  world  to  which  he  had  now  come, 


a  May  not  this  mean  "  your  calling  me  blessed  " 
making  me  as  one  of  the  /xoi/capec  6eoi. 

b  *  «  The  spirit  of  Jesus  "  ia  the  reading  of  all  th 
oest  MSS.  and  critical  editions  (Qriesb.,  Lachni.,  llseb 
TregeUes,  Allord)  in  Acts  xtI.  7  A 
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But  the  name  of  Greece  mutt  have  re-^resented 
rery  imi^siiig  ideas  to  the  Oriental  and  tlie  .lew; 
Mid  we  may  silently  imagine  wliat  it  must  liave 
beer  to  St.  Paul  to  know  tliat  he  was  called  to  be 
the  herald  of  his  Master,  the  Crucified  Jesus,  in 
the  centre  of  the  world's  hij^hest  culture,  and  that 
he  was  now  to  begin  his  task.  He  began,  how- 
ever, with  no  flourish  of  trumpets,  but  as  quietly 
as  ever,  and  in  the  old  way.  There  were  a  few 
Jews,  if  not  many,  at  Philippi;  and  when  the 
Sabbath  came  round,  the  Apostolic  company  joined 
th(;ir  countrymen  at  the  place  by  the  river-side 
where  prayer  was  wont  to  be  made.  The  narra- 
tive in  this  part  is  very  graphic;  "  We  sat  down," 
gays  the  writer  (xvi.  1-i).  "and  spoke  to  the  women 
who  had  come  together."  Amongst  these  women 
was  a  proselyte  from  Thyatira  {(re^oixepi}  rhu 
9e6v),  named  Lydia,  a  dealer  in  purple.  As  she 
listened  "  the  Lord  opened  her  heart "  to  attend 
to  what  Paul  was  saying.  The  first  convert  in 
Macedonia  was  but  an  Asiatic  woman  who  already 
worshipped  the  God  of  the  Jews;  but  she  was  a 
very  earnest  believer,  and  besought  the  Apostle 
and  his  friends  to  honor  her  by  staying  in  her 
bouse.  They  could  not  resist  her  urgency,  and 
during  their  stay  at  Philippi  they  were  the  guests 
of  Lydia  (ver.  40). 

But  a  proof  was  given  before  long  that  the 
preachers  of  Cnrist  were  come  to  grapple  with  the 
powers  in  the  spiritual  world  to  which  heathenism 
was  then  doing  homage.  A  female  slave,  who 
brought  gain  to  her  masters  by  her  powers  of  pre- 
diction when  she  was  in  the  possessed  state,  beset 
Paul  and  his  company,  following  them  as  they 
went  to  the  place  of  prajer,  and  crying  out, 
"  These  men  are  servants  of  the  Most  High  God, 
who  publish  to  you  (or  to  us)  the  way  of  salva- 
tion." Paul  was  vexed  by  her  cries,  and  address- 
ing the  spirit  in  the  girl,  he  said,  "  I  command 
thee  in  the  name  of  Jesus  (,'hrist  to  come  out  of 
her."  Comparing  the  confession  of  this  "spirit 
of  divination  "  with  the  analogous  confessions  made 
by  evil  spirits  to  our  Lord,  we  see  the  same  singular 
character  of  a  true  acknowledgment  extorted  as  if 
by  force,  and  rendered  with  a  certain  insolence 
which  implied  that  the  spirits,  though  subject, 
were  not  willingly  subject.  The  cries  of  the  slave- 
girl  may  have  sounded  like  sneers,  mimicking  what 
she  had  heard  from  the  Apostles  themselves,  until 
St.  Paul's  exorcisni,  "in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ," 
was  seen  to  be  effectual.  Then  he  might  be  recog- 
nized as  in  truth  a  servant  of  the  Most  High 
God,  giving  an  example  of  the  salvation  which  he 
brought,  in  the  deliverance  of  this  poor  girl  herself 
from  the  spirit  which  degraded  her. 

But  the  girl's  masters  saw  that  now  the  hope  of 
their  gains  was  gone.  Here  at  Philippi,  as  after- 
wards at  Ephesus,  the  local  trade  in  religion  began 
to  suffer  from  the  manifestation  of  the  Spirit  of 
(yhrist,  and  an  interested  appeal  was  made  to  local 
and  national  feelings  against  the  dangerous  innova- 
tions of  the  Jewish  strangers.  Paul  and  Silas  were 
dragged  before  the  magistrates,  the  multitude  clam- 
oring loudly  against  them,  upon  the  vague  charge 
of  "troubling  the  city,"  and  introducing  obser- 
vances which  were  unlawful  for  Romans.  If  the 
Magistrates  had  desired  to  act  justly  they  might 


a  *  That  is,  if  there  were  slaves  in  the  family  who 
k.«li«Ted.  Luke's  account  limits  the  baptism  to  those 
"n  titt  j;uler's  household  who,  like  the  jailer,  heard 
liM  word   of  the    Lord   spoken    by    Paul   and    Silas 
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ha^«  doubted  how  they  ought  to  deal  with  the 
charge.  On  the  one  hand  Paul  and  Silas  had  ab- 
stained  carefully,  as  the  preachers  of  Christ  alwayi 
did,  from  disturbing  public  order,  and  had  as  yet 
violated  no  express  law  of  the  state.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  the  preaching  of  Jesus  as  King  and 
Lord  was  unquestionably  revolutionary,  and  aggres 
sive  upon  the  public  religion,  in  its  effects;  and  the 
Koman  law  was  decided,  in  general  terms,  against 
such  innovations  (see  reff.  in  Conyb.  and  Hows.  i. 
324).  But  the  praetors  or  duumviri  of  Philippi 
were  very  unworthy  representatives  of  the  Komau 
magistracy.  They  yielded  without  inquiry  to  the 
clamor  of  the  inhabitants,  caused  the  clothes  of  PauJ 
and  Silas  to  be  torn  from  them,  and  thcmselvea  to 
be  beaten,  and  then  committed  them  to  prison. 
The  jailer,  having  received  their  commands,  "  thrusi 
them  into  the  iimer  prison,  and  made  their  feet 
fast  in  the  stocks."  This  cruel  wrong  was  to  be 
the  occasion  of  a  signal  appearance  of  the  God  of 
righteousness  and  deliverance.  It  was  to  be  seen 
which  were  the  true  servants  of  such  a  God,  the 
magistrates  or  these  strangers.  In  the  night  Paul 
and  Silas,  sore  and  sleepless,  but  putting  their  trust 
in  God,  prayed  and  sang  praises  so  loudly  that  the 
other  prisoners  could  hear  them.  Then  suddenly 
the  ground  beneath  them  was  shaken,  the  doors 
were  opened,  and  every  prisoner's  bands  were  struck 
off  (compare  the  similar  openings  of  prison-doors 
in  xii.  6-10,  and  v.  19).  The  jailer  awoke  and 
sprang  up,  saw  with  consternation  that  the  prison- 
doors  were  open,  and,  concluding  that  the  prisoners 
were  all  fled,  drew  his  sword  to  kill  himself.  But 
Paul  called  to  him  loudly,  "Do  thyself  no  harm; 
we  are  all  here."  1'he  jailer's  fears  were  then 
changed  to  an  overwhelming  awe.  What  could 
this  be?  He  called  for  lights,  sprang  in  and  fell 
trembling  before  the  feet  of  Paul  and  Silas.  Bring- 
ing them  out  from  the  iimer  dungeon,  he  exclaimed, 
"  Sirs,  what  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?  "  (rt  ^e  Se» 
TToielv  'iva  (Tcod(a\)-  They  answered,  "  Believe  in 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved, 
and  thy  house  "  And  they  went  on  to  speak  to 
him  and  to  all  in  his  house  "  the  word  of  the 
Lord."  The  kindness  he  now  showed  them  re- 
minds us  of  their  miseries.  He  M'ashed  their 
wounds,  took  them  into  his  own  house,  and  spread 
a  table  before  them.  The  same  night  he  received 
baptism,  "  he  and  all  his  "  (including  slaves  «),  and 
rejoiced  in  his  new-found  faith  in  God. 

In  the  morning  the  magistrates,  either  having 
heard  of  what  had  happened,  or  having  repented  of 
their  injustice,  or  having  done  all  they  meant  to  do 
by  way  of  pacifying  the  multitude,  sent  word  to 
tlie  prison  that  the  men  might  be  let  go.  But 
legal  justice  was  to  be  more  clearly  vindicated  in 
the  persons  of  these  men,  who  had  been  charged 
with  subverting  public  order.  St.  Paul  denounced 
plainly  the  unlawful  acts  of  the  magistrates,  in- 
forming them  moreover  that  those  whom  they  had 
beaten  and  imprisoned  without  trial  were  Koman 
citizens.  "  And  now  do  they  thrust  us  out  privily  ? 
Nay,  verily,  but  let  them  come  themselves  and 
fetch  us  out."  The  magistrates,  in  great  alarm, 
saw  the  necessity  of  humbling  themselves  ("  Faci- 
nus  est  vinciri  civem  Komanum,  scelus  verberari, 
Cicero,  in  Verrein,  v.  66).     They  came  and  begged 

{e\a\rj(rav  avT<a  .  .  avv  Traai  toi?  ev  -qj  oiKiq  avTOv) 
and  like  him  received  it  and  rejoiced  in  it  {riya,\kia- 
(Tare  rxavoLKi).     See  especially  Meyer  and  Lefbler   i» 

loc.  r>. 
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{hem  to  leave  the  city.  Paul  and  Silas  consented 
io  do  so,  and,  after  paying  a  visit  to  "the  brethren" 
m  the  house  of  Lydia,  they  departed. 

The  Church  thus  founded  at  Philippi,  as  the 
first-fruits  of  the  Gospel  in  Europe,  was  called,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  the  name  of  a  spiritual  deliverer, 
of  a  God  of  justice,  and  of  an  equal  Lord  of  free- 
men and  slaves.  That  a  warm  and  generous  feel- 
ing distinguished  it  from  the  first,  we  learn  from  a 
testimony  of  St.  Paul  in  the  epistle  written  long 
%ftev  to  this  Church.  "  In  the  beginning  of  the 
Gospel,"  as  soon  as  he  left  them,  they  began  to 
•end  him  gifts,  some  of  which  reached  him  at 
Tliessalonica,  others  afterwards  (Phil.  iv.  15,  16). 
Thjir  partnership  in  the  Gospel  (Koivaivla  els  rh 
ivayy^Kiov)  had  gladdened  the  Apostle  from  the 
first  day  (Phil.  i.  5). 

Leaving  St.  Luke,  and  perhaps  Timothy  for  a 
short  time,  at  Philippi,  Paul  and  Silas  travelled 
through  Amphipolis  and  Apollonia,  and  stopped 
again  at  Thessalonica.  At  this  important  city 
there  was  a  synagogue  of  the  Jews.  True  to  his 
custom,  St.  Paul  went  in  to  them,  and  for  three 
Sabbath-days  proclaimed  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ, 
as  he  would  have  done  in  a  city  of  Judaea.  As 
usu:il,  the  proselytes  were  those  who  heard  him 
most  gladly,  and  among  them  were  many  women 
of  station.  Agahi,  as  in  Pisidian  Antioch,  the 
envy  of  the  Jews  was  excited.  They  contri\ed  to 
stir  up  the  lower  class  of  the  city  to  tumultuary 
violence  by  representing  the  preachers  of  Christ  as 
revolutionary  disturbers,  who  had  come  to  pro- 
claim one  Jesus  as  king  instead  of  Caesar.  The 
mob  assaulted  the  house  of  Jason,  with  whom  Paul 
and  Silas  were  staying  as  guests,  and,  not  finding 
them,  dragged  Jason  himself  and  some  other 
brethren  before  the  magistrates.  In  this  case  the 
magistrates,  we  are  told,  and  the  people  generally, 
were  "troubled"  by  the  rumors  and  accusations 
which  they  heard.  But  they  seem  to  have  acted 
wisely  and  justly,  in  taking  security  of  Jason  and 
the  rest,  and  letting  them  go.  After  these  signs 
of  danger  the  lirethren  immediately  sent  away  Paul 
and  Silas  by  night. 

The  epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  were  written 
very  soon  after  the  Apostle's  visit,  and  contain 
more  particulars  of  his  work  in  founding  that 
Church  than  we  find  in  any  otiier  epistle.  The 
whole  of  these  letters  ought  to  be  read  for  the 
information  they  thus  supply.  St.  Paul  speaks  to 
ihe  Thessalonian  Christians  as  being  mostly  Gen- 
tiles. He  reminds  them  that  they  had  turned 
from  idols  to  serve  the  living  and  true  (iod,  and 
to  wait  for  his  Son  from  heaven,  whom  He  raised 
from  the  dead,  "  Jesus  who  delivers  us  from  the 
roming  wrath"  (1  Thess.  i.  9,  10).  The  Apostle 
had  evidently  spoken  much  of  the  coming  and 
|>resence  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  that 
wrath  which  was  already  descending  upon  the 
Jews  (ii.  16,  19,  &c.).  His  message  had  had  a 
wonderful  power  amongst  them,  because  they  had 
known  it  to  be  really  the  word  of  a  God  who  also 
wrought  in  them,  having  had  helps  towards  this 
conviction  in  the  zeal  and  disinterestedness  and 
affection  wdth  which  St.  Paul  (notwithstiiriding  his 
recent  shameful  treatment  at  Philippi)  proclaimed 
his  Gospel  amongst  them  (ii.  2,  8-13).  He  had 
purposely  wrought  with  his  own  hands,  even  night 
>nd  day,,  that  his  disinterestedness  might  be  more 
ipparent  (1  Thess.  ii.  9;  2  Thess.  iii.  8).  He 
fchorted  them  not  to  be  drawn  away  from  patient 
ntluatry  by  the  hopes  of  the  kingdom  into  which 
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the)  were  called,  but  to  work  quietly,  auvl  to  culti- 
vate purity  and  brotherly  love  (1  Thess.  iv.  3,  9, 
11).  Connecting  these  allusions  with  the  preach- 
ing in  the  synagogue  (Acts  xvii.  3),  we  see  clearly 
how  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul  turned  upon  the 
person  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Son  of  the  living 
God,  prophesied  of  in  the  Scriptures,  suffering  and 
dying,  raised  up  and  exalted  to  a  kingdom,  and 
al;out  to  appear  as  the  Giver  of  light  and  life,  to 
the  destruction  of  his  enemies  and  the  saving  of 
those  who  trusted  in  him. 

When  Paul  and  Silas  left  Thessalonica  they  came 
to  Beroea.  Here  they  found  the  Je'Vd  mure  nolJe 
(evyeveaTcpoi)  —  more  disposed  to  receive  the  news 
of  a  rejected  and  crucified  Messiah,  and  to  examine 
the  Scriptures  with  candor  —  than  those  at  Thei*- 
salonica  had  been.  Accordingly  they  gained  niany 
con^erts,  both  Jews  and  Greeks;  but  the  Jews  of 
Thessalonica,  hearing  of  it,  sent  emissaries  to  stir 
up  the  people,  and  it  was  thought  best  that  St.  Paul 
should  himself  leave  the  city,  whilst  Silas  and  Tim- 
othy remained  behind.  Some  of  "  the  brethren  " 
went  with  St.  Paul  as  far  as  Athens,  where  they 
left  him,  carrying  back  a  request  to  Silas  and 
Timothy  that  they  would  speedily  join  him.  He 
apparently  did  not  like  to  preach  alone,  and  in- 
tended to  rest  from  his  apostolic  labor  imtil  they 
should  come  up  to  him ;  but  how  could  he  retrain 
himself,  with  all  that  was  going  on  at  Athena 
round  him?  There  he  witnessed  the  most  profuse 
idolatry  side  by  side  with  the  most  pretentious 
philosophy.  Either  of  these  would  have  been 
enough  to  stimulate  his  spirit.  To  idolaters  and 
philosophers  he  felt  equally  urged  to  proclaim  his 
Master  and  the  living  God.  So  he  went  to  his 
own  countrymen  and  the  proselytes  in  the  syna- 
gogue and  declared  to  them  that  the  Messiah  had 
come;  but  he  also  spoke,  like  another  Socrates, 
with  people  in  the  market,  and  with  the  followers 
of  the  two  great  schools  of  philosophy,  Epicureans 
and  Stoics,  naming  to  all  Jesus  and  the  Resun-ec- 
tion.  The  philosophers  encountered  hiia  with  a 
mixture  of  curiosity  and  contempt.  The  Epicu- 
rean, teaching  himself  to  seek  for  tranquil  enjoy- 
merit  as  the  chief  object  of  life,  heard  of  One  claim- 
ing to  be  the  Lord  of  men,  who  had  shown  them 
the  glory  of  dying  to  self,  and  had  promised  to 
those  who  fought  the  good  fight  bravely  a  nobler 
bliss  than  the  comforts  of  life  could  yield.  The 
Stoic,  cultivating  a  stern  and  isolated  moral  inde- 
pendence, heard  of  One  whose  own  righteousness 
was  proved  by  submission  to  the  Father  in  heaven, 
and  who  had  promised  to  give  his  righteousness  to 
those  who  trusted  not  in  themselves  but  in  Him. 
To  all,  the  announcement  of  a  Person  was  much 
stranger  than  the  publishing  of  any  theories  would 
have  been.  So  far  as  they  thought  the  preacher 
anything  but  a  silly  trifler,  he  seemed  to  them,  not 
a  philosopher,  but  "  a  setter  forth  of  strange  gods  " 
(|eVa)j/  Sai/xovicou  KarayyeXev^)-  But  any  one  with 
a  novelty  was  welcome  to  those  who  •'  spent  their 
time  in  nothing  else  but  either  to  hear  or  to  tell 
some  new  thing."  They  brought  him  therefore  to 
the  Areopagus,  that  he  might  make  a  formal  expo- 
sition of  his  doctrine  to  an  assembled  audience. 

We  are  not  to  think  here  of  the  Council  or 
Court,  renowned  in  the  oldest  Athenian  history, 
which  took  its  name  from  Mars'  Hill,  but  only  of 
the  elevated  spot  where  the  council  met,  not  covered 
in,  but  aiTanged  with  benches  and  steps  of  stone, 
so  as  to  form  a  convenient  place  for  a  public  ad- 
dress.    Here  the  Apostle  delivered  that  wonderfu 
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iisoourse,  reportcil  in  Acts  xvii.  22-31,  wliicli 
ieetn8  as  fresh  and  insfructive  for  the  intellect  of 
the  I'Jth  century  as  it  was  for  the  intellect  of  the 
first.  In  this  we  have  the  I'auUne  Gospel  as  it 
Rtldressetl  itselJ'  to  the  speculative  mind  of  the 
cultivated  (ireeks.  How  the  "report"  was  ol>- 
^ained  l)y  the  writer  of  the  history  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing.  Possibly  we  have  in  it  notes 
written  down  hefore  or  after  the  delivery  of  this 
address  by  St.  I'aul  himself.  Short  as  it  is,  the 
form  is  as  perfect  as  the  matter  is  rich.  'J'he 
loftiness  and  breadth  of  the  theology,  the  dignity 
and  delicacy  of  the  argument,  the  absence  of  self, 
tlie  straightforward  and  reverent  nature  of  the 
testimony  delivered  —  all  the  characteristics  so 
gtrikingly  displaced  in  this  speech,  —  help  us  to 
underctand  what  kind  of  a  t«acher  had  now  ap- 
peared in  the  Grecian  world.  St.  Paul,  it  is  well 
understood,  did  not  fiegin  with  calling  the  Athe- 
nians "  too  superstitious."  "  I  perceive  you,"  he 
said,  " to  be  eminently  religious.""  He  had  ob- 
served an  altar  inscribed  'A7J'wo-t(w  0ea?,  "To  the 
unknown  God."  ''  It  meant,  no  doubt,  "To  some 
unknown  God."  "  I  come,"  he  said  "  as  the  mes- 
senger of  that  miknown  God."  And  then  he  pro- 
ceeds to  speak  of  God  in  terms  which  were  not 
altogether  new  to  Grecian  ears.  They  had  heard 
of  a  God  who  had  made  the  world  and  all  things 
therein,  and  even  of  One  who  gave  to  all  life,  and 
breath,  and  all  things.  But  they  had  never  learnt 
the  next  lesson  which  was  now  taught  them.  It 
was  a  special  truth  of  the  new  dispensation,  that 
*'  God  had  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men, 
for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth,  having  de- 
termhied  the  times  assigned  to  them,  and  the 
bounds  of  their  habitation,  that  they  should  seek 
the  Lord,  if  haply  they  might  feel  after  him  and 
find  him."     [Maks'  Hill,  Amer.  ed.] 

Comparing  it  with  the  teaching  given  to  other 
audiences,  we  perceive  that  it  laid  hold  of  the 
deepest  convictions  which  had  ever  been  given  to 
Greeks,  whilst  at  the  same  time  it  encountered  the 
strongest  prejudices  of  Greeks.  We  see,  as  at  Lys- 
tra,  that  an  apostle  of  Christ  had  no  need  to  refer 
to  the  -Jewish  Scriptures,  when  he  spoke  to  those 
who  had  not  received  them.  He  could  speak  to 
men  as  God's  children,  and  subjects  of  God"s  edu- 
cating discipline,  and  was  only  bringijig  them  fur- 
ther tidings  of  Him  whom  they  had  been  always 
feeling  after.  He  presented  to  them  the  Son  of 
Man  as  acting  in  the  i)ower  of  Him  who  had  made 
nil  nations,  and  who  was  not  far  from  any  single 
man.  He  began  to  speak  of  Him  as  risen  from  the 
dead,  and  of  the  power  of  a  new  life  which  was  in 
Him  for  men;  but  his  audience  would  not  hear  of 
Him  who  thus  claimed  their  personal  allegiance. 
Some  mocked,  others  more  courteously,  talked  of 
hearing  him  again  another  time.  The  Apostle 
gained  but  few  converts  at  Athens,  and  he  soon 
took  his  departure  and  came  to  Corinth. 

Athens  still  retained  its  old  intellectual  predom- 
inance; but  Corinth  was  the  political  and  commer- 
cial ?apital  of  Oeece.  It  was  in  places  of  living 
kctivity  that  St.  Paul  labored   longest  and   most 


«  See,  in  conflrmatiou,  passages  quoted  from  ancient 
utliors  in  Conybeare  and  Howson,  i.  389,  &c. 

6  *  No  doubt  fleto,  as  of  the  nature  of  a  proper  name, 
liay  be  delinit«»  wituout  the  article ;  but  it  is  more 
»atural!y  incktinite  here,  the  conception  being  that  of 

Qod  dimly  revealed  to  their  consciousness,  in  ad- 
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successfully,  as  formerly  at  Antioch,  now  .it  Coiinth 

and  afterwards  at  I'^pliesus.  l"he  rapid  spread  iA 
tlie  Gospel  was  obviously  promoted  by  the  preach- 
ing of  it  in  cities  where  nien  were  continually 
coming  and  going;  but  besides  this  consideration 
we  may  be  sure  tliat  the  Apostle  esca|)ed  gladlj 
from  dull  ignorance  on  the  one  side,  and  from  phi- 
losophical dilettantism  on  the  other,  to  places  ir; 
which  the  real  business  of  tlie  world  was  beuig 
done.  The  Gospel,  though  unworldly,  was  yet  a 
message  to  practical  and  inquiring  men  and  it  had 
more  affinity  to  work  of  any  kind  than  to  torpor  or 
to  intellectual  frivolity.  One  proof  of  the  whole- 
some agieement  between  the  following  of  Christ 
and  ordinary  labor  was  given  by  St.  Paul  hiiiiself 
during  his  stay  at  Corinth.  Here,  as  at  Thessa- 
lonica,  he  chose  to  earn  his  own  subsistence  by 
working  at  his  trade  of  tent-making.  This  trade 
brought  him  into  close  connection  with  two  persona 
who  became  distinguisiied  as  believers  in  Christ, 
Aquila  and  Priscilla.  They  were  -lews,  and  bad 
lately  left  Konie,  in  consequence  of  an  edict  of  (Jhu- 
dius  [see  Claudius]  ;  and  as  they  also  were  teut- 
makers,  St.  Paul  "aljode  with  them  and  wrought.'' 
Laboring  thus  on  the  six  days,  the  Apostle  went 
to  the  synagogue  on  the  Sabbath,  and  there  by  ex- 
pounding the  Scriptures  sought  to  win  both  Jews 
and  proselytes  to  the  belief  that  Jesus  was  the 
Christ. 

He  was  testifying  with  unusual  effort  and  anxiety 
{cvviix^To  TO)  \6yci}),  when  Silas  and  Timothy 
came  from  Macedonia,  and  joined  him.  We  are 
left  in  some  uncertainty  as  to  what  the  movements 
of  Silas  and  Timothy  had  been,  since  they  were 
with  Paul  at  Bercea.  I'rom  the  statements  in  the 
Acts  (xvii.  15,  lU)  that  Paul,  when  he  reached 
Athens,  desired  Silas  and  Timotheus  to  come  to  him 
■with  all  speed,  and  waited  for  them  there,  com- 
pared with  those  in  1  Thess.  (iii.  1,  2),  "  When  we 
could  no  longer  forbear,  we  thought  it  good  to  be 
left  at  Athens  alone,  and  sent  Timotheus,  our  bro- 
ther, and  minister  of  God,  and  our  fellow-laborer  in 
the  Gospel  of  Christ,  to  establish  you  and  to  com- 
fort you  concenungyour  faith,"  —  Paley  {Ho^-ct  Pau- 
lin(B,  1  Thess.  No.  iv. )  reasonably  argues  that  Silas 
and  Timothy  had  come  to  Athens,  but  had  soon 
been  disi^atched  thence,  Timothy  to  Thessalonica, 
and  Silas  to  Philippi,  or  elsewhere.  From  Macedo- 
nia they  came  together,  or  about  the  same  time,  to 
Corinth ;  and  their  arrival  was  the  occasion  of  the 
writing  of  the  First  Fpistle  to  the  Thessalonians. 

This  is  the  first  ^  extant  example  of  that  work 
by  which  the  Apostle  Paul  has  served  the  Church 
of  all  ages  in  as  eminent  a  decree  as  he  labored  at 
the  founding  of  it  in  his  hfetime.  All  commen- 
tators upon  the  New  Testament  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  notice  the  points  of  coincidence  betwe«Q 
the  history  in  the  Acts,  and  these  Letters.  Paley'g 
Hoice  Paulince  is  famous  as  a  special  work  upon 
this  sul ijeet.  But  more  recentl}',  important  attemptt 
have  been  made  to  estimate  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul 
more  broadly,  by  considering  them  in  their  mutual 
order  and  relations,  and  m  their  bearing  upon  the 
question  of  the  development  of  the  writer's  teach 


dition    to  all  the   gods,   so  cabiKl,  acknowledged  b^ 
them.  H. 

c  Ewald  believes,  rather  capriciously,  that  the  Sei 
ond  Ep.  to  the  Thess.  was  written  ^rst,  and  was  sen 
from  Beroea  {Die  Serdschreiben  des  AposULs  TxmLv^ 
pp.  17,  18j. 
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iiig.  Suih  attempts  «  must  lead  to  a  letter  under- 
staading  of  the  epistles  themselves,  and  to  a  finer 
ippieciation  of  the  Apostle's  natm'e  and  work.  It 
is  notorious  that  the  order  of  the  epistles  in  the 
hook  of  the  N.  'l\  is  not  their  real,  or  chronological 
order.  The  mere  placing  of  them  in  their  true 
sequence  throws  considerable  light  upon  the  his- 
tory; and  happily  the  time  of  composition  of  the 
more  important  epistles  can  be  stated  with  suffi- 
cient certainty.  The  two  epistles  to  the  Thessalo- 
nians  belong  —  and  these  alone  —  to  the  present 
Missionary  Journey.  The  epistles  to  the  (iala- 
Liaiis,  Komans,  and  Corinthians,  were  written  during 
±2  next  journey.  Those  to  I'hilemon,  the  Culos- 
sians,  the  Ephesians,  and  the  Philippians,  belong  to 
the  captivity  at  Koine.  With  regard  to  the  Pastoral 
llpistles,  there  are  considerable  difficulties,  which 
require  to  be  discussed  separately. 

Two  general  remarks  relating  to  St.  Paul's  let- 
ters may  find  a  place  here.  (1.)  There  is  no  reason 
to  assume  that  the  extant  letters  are  all  that  the 
Apostle  wrote.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  a  strong 
presumption,  and  some  slight  positive  evidence, 
that  he  wrote  many  which  have  not  been  preserved 
(Jowett,  i.  p.  195-201,  2d  ed. ).  (2.)  We  must  be  on 
our  guard  against  concluding  too  much  from  the 
contents  and  style  of  any  epistle,  as  to  the  fixed 
bent  of  the  Apostle's  whole  mind  at  the  time  when 
it  was  written.  We  nmst  remember  that  tlie 
epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  were  written  whilst 
St.  Paul  was  deeply  absorbed  in  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Corinthian  Church;  and  that 
the  epistles  to  the  Corinthians  were  written  between  | 
those  to  the  Galatians  and  the  Komans.  These 
facts  are  sufficient  to  remind  us  of  the  vtrsitiliiy 
of  the  Apostle's  mind ;  —  to  show  us  how  thoroughly 
the  feelings  and  ideas  suggested  to  him  by  the  cir- 
cumstances upon  which  he  was  dwelling  had  the 
power  to  mould  his  utterances. 

The  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  was  prob- 
ably written  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Corinth,  and 
before  he  turned  from  the  Jews  to  the  Gentiles.  It 
was  drawn  from  St.  Paul  by  the  arrival  of  Silas 
and  Timothy.  [Thessalomaxs,  First  Eri-sxr^K 
ro  THE.]  The  largest  portion  of  it  consists  of  an 
impassioned  recalling  of  the  facts  and  feelings  of 
the  time  when  the  Apostle  was  personally  with  them. 
But  we  perceive  gradually  that  those  expectations 
which  he  had  taught  them  to  entertain  of  the  ap- 
pearing and  presence  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  had 
undergone  some  coixuption.  There  were  symptoms 
in  the  Thessalonian  church  of  a  restlessness  wliich 
speculated  on  the  times  and  seasons  of  the  future, 
and  found  present  duties  flat  and  unimportant. 
This  evil  tendency  St.  Paul  seeks  to  correct,  by 
reviving  the  first  spirit  of  faith  and  hope  and  mu- 
tual fellowship,  and  by  setting  forth  the  appearing 
of  Jesus  Christ  —  not  indeed  as  distant,  but  as  the 
full  shining  of  a  day  of  which  all  telievers  in  Christ 
were  already  children.  The  ethical  characteristics 
apparent  in  this  letter,  the  degree  in  which  St. 
Paul  identified  himself  with  his  friends,  the  entire 
surrender  of  his  existence  to  his  calling  as  a  preacher 
of  Chnst,  his  anxiety  for  the  good  fimie  and  well- 
being  of  his  converts,  are  the  same  which  will  re- 
appear continually.  What  interval  of  time  sepa- 
-ated  the  Second  Letter  to  the  Thessalonians  from 
ttie  First,  we  have  no  means  of  judging,  except 
hat  the  later  one  was  certainly  written  before  St. 


«  Amongst  these,  the  works  of  Prof.  Jowett  {Epis- 
V<  t«    Ike    Thess.,    Gal.,  and   Rom.),  of  Ewald  (Die 
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Paul's  departure  from  Corinlh.  [Thessalo- 
nians, Second  Epistle  to  the.]  The  Thessa^ 
lonians  had  been  disturbed  by  announcementa  that 
those  convulsions  of  the  world  which  all  Christian! 
were  taught  to  associate  with  the  coming  of  Christ 
were  immediately  impending.  To  meet  thea« 
assertions,  St.  Paul  delivers  express  predictions  il 
a  manner  not  usual  with  him  elsewhere;  and  whilA 
reaffirming  all  he  had  ever  taught  the  Thessalo- 
nians to  believe  respecting  the  early  coming  of  the 
Saviour  and  the  blessedness  of  waiting  patiently  for 
it,  he  informs  them  that  certain  events,  of  which  he 
had  spoken  to  them,  must  run  their  course  before 
the  full  manifestation  of  Jesus  Christ  could  come  to 
pass.  At  the  end  of  this  epistle  St.  Paul  guards 
the  Thessalonians  against  pretended  letters  from 
him,  by  telling  them  that  every  genuine  letter,  even 
if  not  written  by  his  hand  throughout,  would  have 
at  least  an  autograph  salutation  at  the  close  of  it. 

VV'e  return  now  to  the  Apostle's  preaching  at 
Corinth.  When  Silas  and  Timotheus  came,  he 
was  testifying  to  the  Jews  with  great  earnestness, 
but  with  little  success.  So  "  when  they  opposed 
themselves  and  blasphemed,  he  shook  out  his  rai- 
ment,'' and  said  to  them,  in  words  of  warning 
taken  from  their  own  prophets  (Ez.  xxxiii.  4): 
"Your  blood  be  upon  your  own  heads;  I  am  clean, 
and  henceforth  will  go  to  the  Gentiles."  The  ex- 
perience of  Pisidian  Antioch  was  repeating  itself. 
The  Apostle  went,  as  he  threatened,  to  the  Gen- 
tiles, and  began  to  preach  in  the  house  of  a  pros- 
elyte named  Justus.  Already  one  distinguished 
Jew  had  become  a  believer.  Crispus,  the  ruler  of 
ilie  synagogue,  mentioned  (1  Cor.  i.  14)  as  baptized 
by  the  Apostle  himself;  and  many  of  the  Gentile 
inhabitants  were  receiving  the  Gospel  and  being 
baptized.  The  envy  and  rage  of  the  Jews,  there- 
fore, were  excited  in  an  unusual  degree,  and  seem 
to  have  pressed  upon  the  spirit  of  St.  Paul.  He 
was  therefore  encouraged  by  a  vision  of  the  Lord, 
who  appeared  to  him  by  night,  and  said,  "  Be  not 
afraid,  but  speak,  and  hold  not  thy  peace;  for  I 
am  with  thee,  and  no  man  shall  set  on  thee,  to 
hurt  thee;  for  I  have  much  people  in  this  city." 
Corinth  was  to  be  an  important  seat  of  the  Church 
of  (.'lirist,  distinguished,  not  only  by  the  number 
of  believers,  but  also  by  the  variety  and  the  fruit- 
fulness  of  the  teachhig  to  be  given  there.  At  this 
time  St.  Paul  himself  stayed  there  for  a  year  and 
six  months,  "  teaching  the  word  of  God  amongst 
them." 

Corinth  was  the  chief  city  of  the  province  of 
Achaia,  and  the  residence  of  the  proconsul.  Dur- 
ing St.  Paul's  stay,  we  find  the  proconsuki  office 
held  by  Gallic,  a  brother  of  the  philosopher  Seneca. 
[Gallio.]  Before  him  the  Apostle  was  summoned 
by  his  Jewish  enemies,  who  hoped  to  bring  the 
Koman  authority  to  bear  upon  him  as  an  Innovator 
in  religion.  But  Gallio  perceived  at  once,  before 
Paul  could  "  open  his  mouth  "  to  defend  himself, 
that  the  movement  was  due  to  Jewish  prejudice, 
and  refused  to  go  into  the  question.  "  If  it  be  a 
question  of  words  and  names  and  of  your  law,"  he 
said  to  the  Jews,  speaking  with  the  tolerance  of  a 
Roman  magistrate,  "  look  ye  to  it ;  for  I  will  be  nc 
judge  of  such  matters."  Then  a  singular  scene 
occurred.  The  Corinthian  spectators  either  favor- 
ing St.  Paul,  or  actuated  only  by  anger  against  the 
Jews,  seized  on  the  principal  person  of  those  who 

Sendsehreiben,  etc.),  and  of  Dr.  Wordsworth  iFputlm 
of  St.  Paul),  maj  be  named. 
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hml  brought  the  charge,  and  beat  him  before  the 
judgment- scat.  (See  on  the  other  hand  J^wald, 
Gtsdiictile,  vi.  403-460.)  Gallio  left  these  rehg- 
lous  quarrels  to  settle  themselves.  The  Apostle 
therefore  was  not  allowed  to  be  "  hurt,"  and  re- 
mained some  time  longer  at  Corinth  unmolested. 

We  do  not  gather  from  the  sul)8equent  epistles 
to  the  Corinthians  many  details  of  the  founding  of 
the  Church  at  Corinth.  The  main  body  of  the 
believers  consisted  of  Centiles,  —  ("  Ye  know  that 
ye  were  Centiles,"  1  Cor.  xii.  2).  But,  partly  from 
the  number  who  had  been  proselytes,  partly  from 
the  mixture  ol'  Jews,  it  had  so  far  a  Jewish  char- 
acter, that  St.  Paul  could  .--peak  of  "  our  fathers  " 
lis  having  been  under  the  cloud  (1  Cor.  x.  1). 
The  tendency  to  intellectual  display,  and  the  traffic 
of  sophists  in  philosophical  theories,  which  pre- 
vailed at  Corintli,  made  the  Apostle  more  tlian 
usually  anxious  to  be  independent  in  his  life  and 
simple  in  bearing  his  witness.  He  wrought  for  his 
living  that  he  might  not  appear  to  be  taking  fees 
of  his  pupils  (1  Cor.  ix.  18);  and  he  put  the  Per- 
son of  Jesus  Christ,  crucified  and  risen,  in  the 
place  of  all  doctrines  (1  Cor.  ii.  1-5,  xv.  3,  4). 
What  gave  infinite  significance  to  his  simple  state- 
ments, was  the  nature  of  the  Christ  who  had  been 
crucified,  and  his  relation  to  men.  Concerning 
these  mysteries  St.  Paul  had  uttered  a  wisdom,  not 
of  the  world,  but  of  God,  which  had  commended 
itself  chiefly  to  the  humble  and  simple.  Of  these 
Cod  had  chosen  and  called  not  a  few  ''  into  the  fel 
lowsliip  of  His  Son  Jesus  Christ  the  Lord  of  men  " 
(1  Cor.  ii.  6,  7,  i.  27,  9). 

Having  been  the  instrument  of  accomplishing 
this  work,  St.  Paul  took  his  departure  for  Jerusa- 
lem, wishing  to  attend  a  festival  there.  Before 
leaving  Greece,  he  cut  off  hi?  hair«  at  Cenchroae,  in 
fulfillment  of  a  vow.  We  are  not  told  wliere  or 
why  he  had  made  thj  vow;  and  there  is  considera- 
ble difficulty  in  reconciling  this  act  with  the  re- 
ceived customs  of  the  Jews.  [Vows.]  A  pas- 
sage in  Josephus,  if  rightly  understood  {B.  J.  ii. 
15,  §  1),  mentions  a  vow  which  included,  besides  a 
sacrifice,  the  cutting  of  the  hair  and  the  beginning 
of  an  abstinence  from  wine  -30  days  before  the 
gacrifice.  If  St.  Paul's  was  such  a  vow,  he  was 
going  to  offer  up  a  sacrifice  in  the  Temple  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  the  "shearing  of  his  head  "  was  a  pre- 
limijiary  to  the  sacrifice.  The  j/rinciple  of  the 
vow,  whatever  it  was,  must  have  been  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Nazarite  vow,  which  St.  Paul  after- 
wards countenanced  at  Jerusalem.  [Nazakite, 
p.  2075  (7.]  There  is  therefore  no  difficulty  in 
supposing  him  to  have  followed  in  this  instance,  for 
some  reason  not  explained  to  us,  a  custom  of  his 
countrymen.  —  When  he  sailed  from  the  Isthmus, 
Aquila  and  Priscilla  went  with  him  as  far  as 
Ephesus.  Paul  paid  a  visit  to  the  synagogue  at 
Ephesus,  but  would  not  stay.  He  was  anxious  to 
be  at  Jerusalem  ft^r  the  approaching  feast,  but  he 
promised,  God  willing,  to  return  to  them  again, 
l^eaving  Ephesus,  he  sailed  to  Csesarea,  and  from 
thence  went  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  "  saluted  the 
Church."  It  is  argued  (Wieseler,  pp.  48-50), 
iom  considerations  founded  on  the  suspension  of 
navigation  during  the  winter  months,  that  the  fes- 
■Jval  was  probably  the  Pentecost.  From  Jerusalem, 
Umost  immediately,  the  Apostle  went  down  to  An- 


a  Acts  xviii.  18.  The  act  may  be  that  of  Aquila, 
i>ct  the  historian  certainly  seems  to  be  speaking  not 
4.  hiin,  out  ci  St.  Paul. 
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tioch,  thus  returning  to  the  same  place  fioio  irhici 
he  had  started  with  Silas. 

Third  Missionary  Journey,  including  the  «^«| 
ot  Ephesus  (Acts  xviii.  23-xxi.  17).  —  Without 
inventing  facts  or  discussions  for  which  we  have  nc 
authority,  we  may  connect  with  this  short  visit  o. 
St.  Paul  to  Jerusalem  a  very  serious  raising  of  the 
whole  question.  What  was  to  be  the  relation  of 
the  new  kingdom  of  Christ  to  the  law  and  cove- 
nant of  the  Jews?  Such  a  Church  as  that  at 
Corinth,  with  its  affiliated  communities,  composed 
chiefly  of  Gentile  members,  appeared  likely  to  over- 
shadow by  its  importance  the  Mother  Church  in 
Judaea.  The  jealousy  of  the  more  Judaical  be- 
lievers, not  extinguished  by  the  decision  of  the 
council  at  Jerusalem,  began  now  to  show  itsel' 
everywhere  in  the  form  of  an  active  and  intrigu- 
ing party-spirit.  This  disastrous  movement  could 
not  indeed  alienate  the  heart  of  St.  Paul  from  the 
Law  or  the  calling  or  the  people  of  his  ftithers  — 
his  antagonism  is  never  directed  against  these; 
but  it  drew  him  into  the  great  conflict  of  the  next 
period  of  his  life,  and  must  have  been  a  sore  trial 
to  the  intense  loyalty  of  his  nature.  To  vindicate 
the  freedom,  as  regarded  the  Jewish  Law,  of  be- 
lievers in  Christ;  but  to  do  this,  for  the  very  sake 
of  maintaining  Ike  unity  of  the  Church  ;  —  was  to 
be  the  earnest  labor  of  the  Apostle  for  some  years. 
In  thus  laboring  he  was  carrying  out  completely 
the  principles  laid  down  by  the  elder  Apostles  at 
Jerusalem ;  and  may  we  not  believe  that,  in  deep 
sorrow  at  appearing,  even,  to  disparage  the  Law  and 
the  covenant,  he  was  the  more  anxious  to  prove 
his  fellowship  in  spirit  with  the  Church  in  Judaea, 
by  "  remembering  the  poor,"  as  "  James,  Cephas, 
and  John"  had  desired  that  he  would?  (Gal.  ii. 
10).  The  prominence  given,  during  the  journeys 
upon  wliich  we  are  now  entering,  to  the  collection 
to  be  made  amongst  his  churches  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poor  at  Jerusalem,  seems  to  indicate  such  an 
anxiety.  The  great  epistles  which  belong  to  this 
period,  those  to  the  Galatians,  Corinthians,  and 
Homans,  show  liow  tlie  "Judaizing"  question  ex- 
ercised at  this  time  the  Apostle's  mind. 

St.  Paid  "  spent  some  time  "  at  Antioch,  and 
during  this  stay,  as  we  are  inclined  to  beheve,  his 
collision  with  St.  Peter  (Gal.  ii.  11-14),  of  which 
we  have  spoken  above,  took  place.  [See  note  h, 
vol.  iii.  p.  2372.]  When  he  left  Antioch,  he 
"went  over  all  the  country  of  Galatia  and  Phrygia 
in  order,  strengthening  all  the  disciples,"  and  giv- 
ing orders  concerning  the  collection  for  the  saints 
(1  Cor.  xvi.  1).  It  is  prolmble  that  the  Epistle  to 
the  Galatinns  was  written  soon  after  this  visit. 
[Galatians,  Epistle  to  the.]  When  he  was 
with  them  he  had  found  the  Christian  communi- 
ties infested  by  Judaizing  teachers.  He  had  "  told 
them  the  truth  "  (Gal.  iv.  16),  he  had  warned  them 
against  the  deadly  tendencies  of  Jewish  exclusive- 
ness  and  had  re-affirmed  the  simple  Gdspel,  con- 
cernmg  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  (Jod,  which  he  had 
preached  to  them  on  his  first  visit  {rh  irp6Tef,vVj 
Gal.  iv.  13).  But  after  he  left  them  the  Judaiz- 
ing doctrine  raised  its  head  again.  The  only 
course  left  to  its  advocates  was  to  assail  openly  the 
authority  of  St.  Paul;  and  this  they  did.  They 
represented  him  as  having  derived  his  commission 
from  the  older  Apostles,  and  as  therefore  acting 
disloyally  if  he  opposed  the  views  ascril)ed  to  Petei 
and  James.  The  fickle  minds  of  tlie  Galatiat 
Christians  were  influenced  by  these  hardy  a^ser 
tions;  and  the  Apostle  heard,  when  he  had  comi 
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lown  to  Ephesus,  that  his  work  in  Gaiatia  was 
lidng  undone,  and  his  converts  were  being  seduced 
from  the  true  faith  in  Christ.  He  therefore  writes 
the  epistle  to  remonstrate  with  them  —  an  epistle 
full  of  indignation,  of  warning,  of  direct  and  im- 
passioned teaching.  He  recalls  to  their  )ninds  the 
Gospel  which  he  had  preached  amongst  them,  and 
asserts  in  solenin  and  even  awful  language  its  abso- 
lute truth  (i.  8,  9).  He  declares  that  he  had  re- 
ceived it  directly  from  Jesus  Christ  the  Loi-d,  and 
that  his  position  towards  the  other  Apostles  had 
always  been  that,  not  of  a  pupil,  but  of  an  inde- 
pendent fellow-laborer.  He  sets  before  them  Jesus 
the  Crucified,  the  Son  of  God,  as  the  fulfillment  of 
the  promise  made  to  the  fathers,  and  as  the  pledge 
and  giver  of  freedom  to  men.  He  declares  that  in 
Him,  and  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  sonship 
sent  down  through  Him,  men  have  inherited  the 
rights  of  adult  sons  of  God;  that  the  condition 
represented  by  the  F^aw  was  the  inferior  and  prepar- 
atory stage  of  boyhood.  He  then,  most  earnestly 
and  tenderly,  impresses  upon  the  Galatians  the 
responsibilities  of  their  fellowship  with  Christ  the 
Crucified,  urging  them  to  fruitfulness  in  all  the 
graces  of  their  spiritual  calling,  and  especially  to 
brotherly  consideration  and  unity. 

This  letter  was,  in  all  probability,  sent  from 
Ephesus.  This  was  the  goal  of  the  Apostle's  jour- 
neyings  through  Asia  Minor.  He  came  down  upon 
Ephesus  from  the  upper  districts  (t^  auwTepiKa 
(i4prj)  of  Phrygia.  What  Antioch  was  for  "  the 
region  of  Syria  and  Cilicia,'"  what  Corinth  was  lor 
Ureece,  what  Rome  was  —  we  may  add  —  for 
Italy  and  the  West,  that  Ephesus  was  for  the  im- 
portant province  called  Asia.  Indeed,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  spread  of  the  Church  Catholic,  Ephe- 
sus occupied  the  central  position  of  all.  This  was 
the  meeting  place  of  Jew,  of  Greek,  of  Roman, 
and  of  Oriental.  Accordingly,  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  was  to  stay  a  long  time  here,  that  he 
might  found  a  strong  Church,  which  should  be  a 
kind  of  mother-church  to  Christian  communities 
in  the  neighboring  cities  of  Asia. 

A  new  element  in  the  preparation  of  the  world 
for  the  kingdom  of  Christ  presents  itself  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Apostle's  work  at  Ephesus.  He 
finds  there  certain  disciples  {rivas  fiadr]Tds)  — 
about  twelve  in  number,  —  of  whom  he  is  led  to 
inquire,  "  Did  ye  receive  the  Holy  Ghost  when  ye 
believed?  They  answered,  No,  we  did  not  even 
hear  of  there  being  a  Holy  Ghost.  Unto  what 
then,  asked  Paul,  were  ye  baptized?  And  they 
said,  Unto  John's  baptism.  Then  said  Paul,  John 
baptizsd  with  the  baptism  of  repentance,  saying 
to  the  people  that  they  should  believe  on  him  who 
wa«  ccming  after  him,  that  is,  on  Jasus.  Hearing 
this,  they  were  baptized  into  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  and  when  Paul  had  laid  his  hands  upon 
taem,  the  Holy  Ghost  came  upon  them,  and  they 
began  to  speak  with  tongues  and  to  prophesy  " 
(Acts,  xix.  1-7).  —  It  is  obvious  to  compare  this 
incident  with  the  Apostolic  act  of  Peter  and  John 
01  Samaria,  and  to  see  in  it  an  assertion  of  the  full 
Apostolic  dignity  of  Paul.  But  liesides  this  bear- 
ing of  it,  we  .see  in  it  indications  which  suggest 
more  than  they  distinctly  express,  as  to  the  spirit- 
ual movements  of  that  age.     These  tweb'e  disci- 


«  *  It  was  important,  says  Neander.  that  the  Divin» 
puwer  which  accompanied  the  Gospel  should,  in  soaie 
Itriking  maansr.  exhibit  its  superiority  to  the  magic 
«rhich  nrevaiio5  so  exteusively  at  Ephesas,  and  which, 
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pies  are  mentioned  immediately  after  ApoUos,  who 
also  had  been  at  Ephesus  just  before  St.  Paul's 
arrival,  and  who  had  taught  diligently  concerning 
Jesus  (to.  TTepl  rod  'Irjtroi)),  knowing  only  thi 
baptism  of  John.  But  Apollos  was  of  Alexandria, 
trained  in  the  intelligent  and  inquiring  study  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  which  had  been  fostered  bj 
the  Greek  culture  of  that  capital.  We  are  led  i« 
suppose,  therefore,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  baptisn 
of  John  and  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus  had  spread 
widely,  and  had  been  received  with  favor  by  some 
of  those  who  knew  the  Scriptures  most  thoroughly, 
before  the  message  concerning  the  exaltation  of 
Jesus  and  the  descent  of  the  Holy  (ihost  had  been 
received.  What  the  exact  belief  of  Apollos  aod 
these  twelve  "  disciples  "  was  concerning  the  char- 
acter and  work  of  Jesus,  we  have  no  nieans  of 
knowing.  But  we  gather  that  it  was  wantirij?  in  a 
recognition  of  the  full  lordship  of  Jesus  and  )f  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  Pentecostal  faitL  waM 
communicated  to  Apollos  by  Aquila  and  Prist. ilia, 
to  the  other  disciples  of  the  Baptist  by  St.  Paul. 

The  Apostle  now  entered  upon  his  usual  work. 
He  went  into  the  syna^^ogue,  and  for  three  month* 
he  spoke  openly,  disputing  and  persuading  concern- 
ing "the  kingdom  of  God."  At  the  end  of  this 
time  the  obstinacy  and  opposition  of  .some  of  the 
Jews  led  him  to  give  up  frequenting  the  synagogue, 
and  he  established  the  believers  as  a  separate 
society,  meeting  "  in  the  school  of  Tyrannus." 
This  continued  (though  we  may  probably  allow 
for  an  occasional  ab.sence  of  St.  Paul)  for  two 
years.  During  this  time  many  things  occurred,  of 
which  the  historian  of  the  Acts  chooses  two  ex- 
amples, the  triumph  over  magical  arts,  and  the 
great  disturbance  raised  by  the  silversmiths  who 
made  shrines  for  Artemis;  and  amongst  which  we 
are  to  note  further  the  writing  of  the  First  Epistli 
to  the  Corinthians. 

"  God  wrought  special  miracles,"  we  are  told 
iSuvdfxeis  ov  ras  Tvxovcras),  "  by  the  hands  of 
I'aul."  "  It  is  evident  that  the  arts  of  sorcery  and 
magic  —  all  those  arts  which  betoken  the  belief  in 
the  presence  of  a  spirit,  but  not  of  a  Holy  Spirit  — 
were  flourishing  here  in  great  luxuriance.  Every- 
thing in  the  history  of  the  Old  or  New  Testament 
would  suggest  the  thought  that  the  exhibitions  of 
Divine  power  took  a  more  startling  form  where 
superstitions  grounded  mainly  on  the  reverence  for 
di(tbolic(d  power  were  prevalent :  that  they  were  the 
proclamations  of  a  beneficent  and  orderly  govern- 
ment, which  had  been  manifested  to  counteract  and 
overcome  one  that  was  irregular  and  malevolent " 
(Maurice,  Unity  of  the  New  Testament,  p.  515). 
The  powers  of  the  new  kingdom  took  a  form  more 
nearly  resembling  the  wonders  of  the  kingdom  of 
darkness  than  was  usually  adopted,  when  hand- 
kerchiefs and  aprons  from  the  body  of  Paul  (like 
the  shadow  of  Peter,  v.  15)  were  allowed  to  be  used 
for  the  healing  of  the  sick  and  the  casting  out  of 
devils.  But  it  was  to  be  clearly  seen  that  all  was 
done  by  the  healing  power  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Him- 
self.«  Certain  Jews,  and  among  them  the  seven 
sons  of  one  Sceva  (not  unlike  Simon  Magus  in 
Samaria),  fancied  that  the  effect  was  due  to  a 
magic  formula,  an  eV^S^.  They  therefore  at- 
tempted to  exorcise,  by  saying,  "  We  adjure  you 

by  its  apparently  great  effects,  deceived  and  captivated 
so  many.  It  would  have  a  tendency  to  rescue  men 
from  such  arts  of  imposture,  and  prej«  e  them  foi 
the  reception  of  the  truth,  H 
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by  Jesus  v^hom  Paul  preaclieth."  But  the  evil 
«piiit,  having  a  voice  given  to  it,  cried  out,  "  Jesus 
I  Itnow,  and  Paul  I  know,  iiut  who  are  ye?"  And 
the  man  who  was  possessed  fell  furiously  upon  tlie 
exorcists  and  drove  theiu  fortli.  The  result  of  this 
testimony  was  that  fear  fell  upon  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Ephesus,  and  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  was 
niagnifieil.  And  the  impression  produced  bore 
striking  practical  fruits.  The  city  was  well  known 
for  its  ^E<p€(ria  ypdfMfiaTa,  forms  of  incantation, 
which  were  sold  at  a  high  price.  Many  of  those 
who  had  these  books  brought  them  together  and 
burned  them  before  all  men,  and  when  the  cost  of 
Miem  was  computed  it  was  found  to  be  50,000 
drachmae  =  .£1770.  "  So  mightily  grew  the  word 
of  the  Lord,  and  prevailed." 

Whilst  St.  Paul  was  at  Ephesus  his  communi- 
cations with  the  Church  in  Achaia  were  not  alto- 
gether suspended.  There  is  strong  reason  to  believe 
thiit  a  personal  visit  to  Corinth  was  made  by  him, 
anil  a  letter  sent,  neither  of  which  is  mentioned  in 
the  Acts.  The  visit  is  inferred  from  several  allu- 
sions in  the  2d  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  "  Be- 
hold, the  third  time  I  am  ready  to  come  to  you  '' 
(2  Cor.  xii.  14).  "  This  is  the  third  time  I  am 
coming  to  you  "  (2  Cor.  xiii.  1).  The  visit  he  is 
contemplating  is  plainly  that  mentioned  in  Acts  xx. 
2,  which  took  place  when  he  finally  left  Ephesus. 
If  that  was  the  third,  he  must  have  paid  a  second 
during  the  time  of  his  residence  at  Ephesus.  It 
seems  far-fetched,  with  Paley  {f/orce  Paulince,  2 
Cor.  No.  xi.),  to  conclude  that  St.  Paul  is  only 
affirming  a  thii-d  inienticm,  and  that  the  second 
intention  had  not  been  carried  out.  The  context, 
in  both  cases,-  seems  to  refer  plainly  to  visits,  and 
not  to  intentions.  Again,  "  I  determined  this  with 
mybelf,  that  I  would  not  come  agnin  to  you  in 
heaviness  ^^  {ivaKiv  iu  Autttj):  2  Cor.  ii.  1.  Here 
St.  Paul  is  apparently  speaking  of  a  previous  visit 
which  he  had  paid  in  sorrow  of  heart.  He  expresses 
an  apprehension  (2  Cor.  xii.  21)  lest  "again  when 
I  come,  my  God  should  humble  me  among  you" 
(/*■)?  irdhiv  (\Q6vtos  fiov  TaTreiuctxrei  fxe  —  the 
vdAiu  appearing  certainly  to  refer  to  raTreivdtxrei 
as  much  as  to  iA66pTos)-  The  words  in  2  Cor. 
xiii.  2,  irpoeiprjKa  Koi  irpoAfyo},  ws  napciv  Th 
BevTepou  Kal  aircby  vvvi  may  be  translated,  either 
"as  «/  present  the  second  time,"  or  ^^nsw/ien  pres- 
ent the  second  time."  In  the  latter  case  we  have 
here  a  distinct  confirmation  of  the  supposed  visit. 
The  former  rendering  seems  at  first  sight  to  exclude 
it:  but  if  we  remember  that  the  thought  of  his 
special  admonition  is  occupying  the  Apostle's  mind, 
we  should  naturally  understand  it,  "  I  forewarn  you 
now  in  my  absence,  as  if  I  were  present  a  second 
time  to  do  it  in  person ; "  so  that  he  would  be 
speaking  of  the  supposed  visit  as  a  Jirst,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  purpose  which  he  has  in  his  mind. 
The  prima  facie  sense  of  these  passages  implies 
a  short  visit,  which  we  should  place  in  the  first  half 
of  the  stay  at  Ephesus.  And  there  are  no  strong 
reasons  why  we  should  not  accept  that  pri7nd  facie 
sense.  St.  Paul,  we  may  imagine,  heard  of  disor- 
ders which  prevailed  in  the  Corinthian  Church. 
Apolios  had  returned  to  Ephesus  some  time  before 
the  1st  Epistle  was  written  (1  Cor.  xvi.  12),  and  it 
may  have  been  from  him  that  St.  Paul  learnt  the 
tidings  which  distressed  him.  He  was  moved  to  go 
himself  to  see  them.    He  stayed  but  a  short  time. 
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but  warned  them  solemnly  against  the  neentioti» 
nesa  which  he  perceived  to  be  creeping  in  amongrt 
thera.  If  lie  went  directly  by  sea  to  Corinth  am 
back,  this  journ'>y  would  not  occupy  much  time 
It  was  very  natural,  again,  tliat  this  visit  should 
be  followed  up  b}-  a  letter.  Either  the  Apostle'i 
own  reflections  after  nis  return,  or  some  subsequent 
tidings  which  reached  him,  drew  from  him,  it  ap- 
pears, a  written  communication  in  which  he  gave 
them  some  practical  advice.  "  I  wrote  unto  you  in 
the  ICpistle  not  to  keep  company  with  fomicatora  " 
{eypa\pa  u/juv  ip  rf  iiriaroXij''  1  Cor.  v.  9).  Then, 
at  some  point  not  defined  in  the  course  of  ihQ  stay 
at  Ephesus,  St.  Paul  announced  to  his  friends  a 
plan  of  going  through  Macedonia  and  Achaia,  and 
afterwards  visiting  Jerusalem ;  adding,  "  After  I 
have  been  there,  I  must  also  see  Rome."  But  he 
put  oflf  for  a  while  his  own  departure,  and  sent 
before  him  Timothy  and  Erastus  to  the  churchea 
in  Macedonia  and  Achaia,  "to  bring  them  into 
remembrance  of  his  ways  which  were  in  Christ " 
(1  Cor.  iv.  17). 

Whether  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
was  written  before  or  after  the  tumult  excited  by 
Demetrius  cannot  be  positively  asserted.  He  makes 
an  allusion,  in  that  epistle,  to  a  "  battle  with  wild 
beasts "  fought  at  Ephesus  (iOripioiJ.dxvo'O'  ^f 
'Ecpeffo}'-  1  Cor.  xv.  32),  which  it  is  usual  to  un- 
derstand figuratively,  and  which  is  by  many  con- 
nected with  that  tumult.  But  this  connection  is 
arbitrary,  and  without  much  reason."  And  as  it 
would  seem  from  Acts  xx.  1  that  St.  Paul  departed 
immediately  after  the  tumult,  it  is  probable  that 
the  epistle  was  written  before,  though  not  long 
before,  the  raising  of  this  disturbance.  Here  then, 
while  the  Apostle  is  so  earnestly  occupied  with  the 
teaching  of  believers  and  inquirers  at  Ephesus  and 
from  the  neighboring  parts  of  "Asia,"  we  find 
him  throwing  all  his  heart  and  soul  into  the  con- 
cerns of  the  church  at  Corinth.  [Cohinthian8, 
Fii;sT  Epistle  to  the.] 

There  were  two  external  inducements  for  writing 
this  epistle.  (1.)  St.  Paul  had  received  informa- 
tion from  members  of  Chloe's  household  (iSriAciOri 
fioi  urrh  rwv  X\6r)s,  i.  11)  concerning  the  state 
of  the  church  at  Corinth.  (2.)  That  church  had 
written  him  a  letter,  of  which  the  bearers  were 
Stephanas  and  Eortunatus  and  Achaicus,  to  ask 
his  judgment  upon  various  points  which  were  sub- 
mitted to  him  (vii.  1,  xvi.  17).  He  had  learnt 
that  there  were  divisions  in  the  church  :  that 
parties  had  been  formed  which  took  the  names  of 
Paul,  of  Apolios,  of  Cephas,  and  of  Christ  (i.  11, 
12);  and  also  that  moral  and  social  irregularitiea 
had  begun  to  prevail,  of  which  the  most  con- 
spicuous and  scandalous  example  was  that  a  be- 
liever had  taken  his  father's  wife,  without  being 
publicly  condemned  by  the  church  (v.  1,  vi.  7,  xi. 
17-22,  xiv.  33-40).  To  these  evils  we  must  add 
one  doctrinal  error,  of  those  who  said  "  that  there 
was  no  resurrection  of  the  dead  "  (xv.  12).  It  is 
probable  that  the  teaching  of  Apolios  the  Alexan- 
drian, which  had  been  characteristic  and  highly 
successful  (Acts  xviii.  27,  28),  had  been  the  first 
occasion  of  the  "divisions"  in  the  church.  Wa 
may  take  it  for  granted  that  his  adherents  did  nol 
form  themselves  into  a  party  until  he  had  left 
Corinth,  and  therefore  that  he  had  been  some  tim« 
with  St.  Paul  at  Ephesus     But  after  he  was  gone^ 


a  The  manner  of  the  allusion,  el  k6r]piof>.a.xn(Ta  ev 
S^tfoVi  ^'"^y  i°*Ply)  *8  Ewald  {Sendachreiben,  p.  214) 


suggests,  that  he  had  mentioned  this  conflict  to  tbt 
Corinthians  in  the  previous  non-extant  letter. 
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^e  special  Altxandiian  features  of  his  teacning 
irere  remembered  by  those  who  had  delighted  to 
hear  him.  Their  Grecian  intellect  was  captivated 
by  his  broader  and  more  spiritual  interpretation  of 
the  Jewish  Scriptures.  The  connection  which  he 
taught  them  to  perceive  betw<^en  the  revelation 
made  to  Hebrew  rulers  and  prophets  and  the  wis- 
dom by  which  other  nations,  and  especially  their 
3wn,  had  been  enlightened,  dwelt  in  their  minds. 
That  which  especially  occupied  the  ApoUos  school 
must  have  been  a  pinlosojj/iy  of'  the  Scriptures. 
It  was  the  tendency  of  this  party  which  seemed  to 
the  Apostle  particularly  dangerous  amongst  the 
Greeks.  He  hardly  seems  to  refer  sijecially  in  his 
letter  to  the  other  parties,  but  we  can  scarcely 
doubt  that  in  what  he  says  about  "  the  wisdom 
which  the  Greeks  sought "  (i.  22),  he  is  referring 
not  only  to  the  general  tendency  of  the  Greek 
mind,  but  to  that  tendency  as  it  had  been  caught 
and  influenced  by  the  teaching  of  ApoUos.  It 
gives  him  an  occasion  of  delivering  his  most  char- 
acteristic testimony.  He  recognizes  wisdom,  but 
it  is  the  wisdom  of  God ;  and  tliat  wisdom  was  not 
only  a  ^ocpia  or  a  A6yos  through  which  God  had 
always  spoken  to  all  men;  it  iiad  been  perfectly 
manifested  in  Jesus  the  crucified.  Christ  crucified 
was  both  the  Power  of  God  and  the  Wisdom  of 
God.  To  receive  Him  required  a  spiritual  discern- 
ment unlike  the  wisdom  of  the  great  men  of  the 
world;  a  discernment  given  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
God,  and  manifesting  itself  in  sympathy  with 
humiliation  and  in  love. 

For  a  detailed  description  of  the  epistles  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  special  articles  upon  each. 
But  it  belongs  to  the  history  of  St.  I'aul  to  notice 
the  personal  characteristics  which  ap])ear  in  them. 
We  must  not  omit  to  observe  therefore,  in  this 
epistle,  how  loyally  the  Apostle  represents  Jesus 
Christ  the  Crucified  as  the  Lord  of  men,  the  Head 
of  the  body  with  many  nieml)ers,  the  Centre  of 
Unity,  the  Bond  of  men  to  the  Father.  We  should 
mark  at  the  same  time  how  invariably  he  connects 
the  Power  of  the  Spirit  with  the  Name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus.  He  meets  all  the  evils  of  the  Corinthian 
Church,  the  intellectual  pride,  the  party  spirit,  the 
loose  morality,  the  disregard  of  decency  and  order, 
the  false  belief  about  the  Resurrection,  by  recalling 
their  thoughts  to  the  Person  of  Christ  and  to  the 
Spirit  of  God  as  the  breath  of  a  common  life  to  the 
whole  body. 

We  observe  also  here,  more  than  elsewhere,  the 
tact,  universally  recognized  and  admired,  with 
which  the  Apostle  discusses  the  practical  problems 
brought  before  him.  The  various  questions  re- 
lating to  marriage  (ch.  vii.),  the  difficulty  about 
meats  offered  to  idols  (cc.  viii.,  x.),  the  behaviour 
proper  for  women  (cc.  xi.,  xiv.),  the  use  of  the 
gifts  of  prophesying  and  speaking  with  tongues 
(ch.  xiv.),  are  made  examples  of  a  treatment  which 
may  be  applied  to  all  such  questions.  We  see 
them  all  discussed  with  reference  to  first  princi- 
ples; the  object,  in  every  practical  conclusion, 
being  to  guard  and  assert  some  permanent  prin- 
ciple. We  see  St.  Paul  no  less  a  lover  of  order 
ind  subordination  than  of  freedom.  We  see  him 
claiming  for  himself,  and  presenting  to  others, 
^reat  variety  of  conduct  in  varying  3'rcumstances, 
Sut  under  the  strict  obligation  of  being  always 
p-ue  to  Christ,  and  always  seeking  the  highest  good 
sf  men.  Such  a  character,  so  steadfast  in  motive 
ind  aim,  so  versatile  in  action,  it  would  be  difficult 
indeed  to  find  elsewhere  in  history. 
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What  St.  Paul  here  tells  us  of  his  ov>  a  doingt 
and  movements  refers  chiefly  to  the  nature  of  hif 
preaching  at  Corinth  (cc.  i.,  ii.);  to  the  hardships 
and  dangers  of  the  apostolic  life  (iv.  9-13);  to 
his  cherished  custom  of  working  for  his  own  living 
(ch.  ix.);  to  the  direct  revelations  he  had  received 
(xi.  23,  XV.  8);  and  to  his  present  plans  (ch.  xvi.). 
He  bids  the  Corinthians  to  raise  a  collection  for  the 
church  at  Jerusalem  by  laying  by  something  on 
the  first  day  of  the  week,  as  he  had  directed  the 
churches  in  Galatia  to  do.  He  says  that  he  shall 
tarry  at  Fphesus  till  Pentecost,  and  then  set  out 
on  a  journey  towards  Corinth  through  Macedonia, 
so  as  perhaps  to  spend  the  winter  with  them.  He 
expresses  h's  joy  at  the  coming  of  Stephanas  and 
his  companions,  and  commends  them  to  the  respect 
of  the  church. 

Having  despatched  this  epistle  he  stayed  on  at 
Ephesus,  where  "  a  great  door  and  effectual  was 
opened  to  him,  and  there  were  many  adversaries." 
The  affairs  of  the  church  of  Corinth  continued  to 
be  an  object  of  the  gravest  anxiety  to  him,  and  to 
give  him  occupation  at  Ephesus:  but  it  may  be 
most  converiient  to  put  off  the  further  notice  of 
these  till  we  come  to  the  time  when  the  2d  Epistle 
was  written.  We  have  now  no  information  as 
to  the  work  of  St.  Paul  at  Ephesus,  until  that 
tumult  occurred  which  is  described  in  Acts  xix. 
24-41.  The  whole  narrative  may  be  read  there. 
We  learn  that  "this  Paul"  had  been  so  successful, 
not  only  in  Ephesus,  but  "  almost  throughout  al. 
Asia,"  in  turning  people  from  the  worship  of  gods 
made  with  hands,  tliat  the  craft  of  silversmiths, 
wlio  made  little  shrines  for  Artemis,  were  alarmed 
for  their  manufacture.  They  raised  a  great  tumult, 
and  not  being  able,  apparently,  to  find  Paul,  laid 
hands  on  two  of  his  companions  and  dragged  them 
into  the  theatre.  Paul  himself,  not  willing  that 
his  friends  should  suffer  in  his  place,  wished  to  go 
in  amongst  the  people:  but  the  disciples,  sup- 
ported by  the  urgent  request  of  certain  magistrate* 
called  Asiarchs,  dissuaded  him  from  his  purpose. 
The  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  mob  is 
highly  graphic,  and  the  address  with  which  the 
town-clerk  finally  quiets  the  people  is  worthy  of  a 
discreet  and  experienced  magistrate.  His  state- 
ment that  "  these  men  are  neitlier  robbers  of 
churches,  nor  yet  blasphemers  of  your  goddess,"  is 
an  incidental  testimony  to  the  temperance  of  the 
Apostle  and  his  friends  in  their  attacks  on  the 
popular  idolatry.  But  St.  Paul  is  only  personally 
concerned  in  this  tumult  in  so  far  as  it  proves 
the  deep  impression  which  his  teaching  had  made 
at  Ephesus,  and  the  daily  danger  in  which  he 
lived. 

He  had  been  anxious  to  depart  from  Ephesus, 
and  this  interruption  of  the  work  which  had  kept 
him  there  determined  him  to  stay  no  longer.  He 
set  out  therefore  for  Macedonia,  and  proceeded  first 
to  Troas  (2  Cor.  ii.  12),  where  he  might  have 
preached  the  Gospel  with  good  hope  of  success. 
But  a  restless  anxiety  to  obtain  tidings  concerning 
the  church  at  Corinth  urged  him  on,  and  he  ad- 
vanced into  Macedonia,  where  he  met  Titus,  who 
brought  him  the  news  for  which  he  was  thirsting. 
The  receipt  of  this  intelligence  drew  from  him  a 
letter  which  reveals  to  us  what  manner  of  man  St. 
Paul  was  when  the  fountains  of  his  heart  were 
stirred  to  their  inmost  depths.  [Corinthians, 
I  Second  Episti^  to  the.]  How  the  agitation 
which  expresses  itself  in  every  sentence  of  thii 
1  letter  was  excitea^  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
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questions  we  have  to  consider.  Every  reader  may 
perceive  that,  on  passing  from  the  First  l'>pist,l«  to 
the  Second,  the  scene  is  ahnost  entirely  changed. 
In  the  /«•«/,  the  faults  and  difficulties  of  the 
Corinthian  Church  are  before  us.  The  Aposth; 
writes  of  these,  with  spirit  indeed  and  emotion,  as 
he  always  does,  but  without  passion  or  disturb- 
ance. He  calmly  asserts  his  own  authority  over 
the  church,  and  threatens  to  deal  severely  with 
offenders.  In  the  Second,  he  writes  as  one  whose 
personal  relations  with  those  whom  he  addresses 
iiave  undergone  a  most  painful  shock.  The  acute 
pain  given  by  former  tidings,  the  comfort  yielded 
by  the  account  which  Titus  brought,  the  vexation 
of  a  sensitive  mind  at  the  necessity  of  self-asser- 
tion, contend  together  for  utterance.  What  had 
occasioned  this  excitement  ? 

We  have  seen  that  Timothy  had  been  sent  from 
Ephesus  t(;  Macedonia  and  Corinth.  He  had  re- 
joined St.  Paul  when  he  wrote  this  Second  J^pistle, 
for  he  is  associated  with  him  in  the  salutation  (2 
Cor.  i.  1).  We  have  no  account,  either  in  the 
Acts  or  in  the  epistles,  of  this  journey  of  Timothy, 
and  some  have  thought  it  probable  that  he  never 
reached  Corinth.  Let  us  suppose,  however,  that 
ne  arrived  there  soon  after  the  First  Epistle,  con- 
veyed by  Stephanas  and  others,  had  been  received 
by  the  Corinthian  Church.  He  found  that  a 
movement  had  arisen  in  the  heart  of  that  Church 
which  threw  (let  us  suppose)  the  case  of  the  in- 
cestuous person  (1  Cor.  v.  1-5)  hito  the  shade. 
This  was  a  deliberate  and  sustained  attack  upon 
the  Apostolic  aiithority  and  i^ersonal  integrity  of 
the  AposLie  of  the  Gentiles.  The  party-spirit 
which,  before  the  writing  of  the  First  Epistle,  had 
been  content  with  underrating  the  powers  of  Paul 
compared  with  those  of  Apollos,  and  with  protest- 
ing against  the  laxity  of  his  doctrine  of  freedom, 
had  been  fanned  into  a  flame  by  the  arrival  of  some 
person  or  persons  who  came  from  the  Judajan 
Church,  armed  with  letters  of  commendation,  and 
who  openly  questioned  the  commission  of  him 
whom  they  proclaimed  to  be  a  self-constituted 
Apostle  (2  Cor.  iii.  1,  xi.  4,  12-15).  As  the  spirit 
of  opposition  and  detraction  grew  strong,  the  tongue 
of  some  member  of  the  church  (more  probably  a 
Corinthian  than  the  stranger  himself)  was  loosed. 
He  scoffed  at  St.  Paul's  courage  and  constancy, 
pointing  to  his  delay  in  coming  to  Corinth,  and 
making  light  of  his  threats  (i.  17,  23).  He  de- 
manded proofs  of  his  Apostleship  (xii.  11,  12). 
He  derided  the  weakness  of  his  personal  presence, 
and  the  simplicity  of  his  speech  (x.  10).  He  even 
threw  out  insinuations  touching  the  personal  hon- 
esty and  self-devotion  of  St.  Paul  (i.  12,  xii.  17, 
18).  When  some  such  attack  was  made  openly 
upon  the  Apostle,  the  church  had  not  immediately 
call>]  the  offender  to  account ;  the  better  spirit  of 
the  believers  being  cowed,  apparently,  by  the  con- 
fidence and  assumed  authority  of  the  assailants 
of  St.  Paul.  A  report  of  this  melancholy  state 
of  things  was  brought  to  the  Apostle  by  Timothy 
or  by  others;  and  we  can  imagine  how  it  must 
have  wounded  his  sensitive  and  most  affectionate 
nature,  and  also  how  critical  the  juncture  must 
have  seemed  to  him  for  the  whole  Western  Chufch. 
He  immediately  sent  off  Titus  to  Corinth,  with  a 
etter  containing  the  sharpest  rebukes,  nslnff  the 
•utbority  which  had  been  denied,  and  threatening 
)o  enforce  it  speedily  by  his  personal  presence  (ii. 
I,  3,  vii.  8).  As  soon  as  the  letter  was  gone  — 
ftow  natural   a  trait!  —  he   began    to   repent  of 
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having  written  it.  He  must  have  hated  the  ap- 
pearance of  claiming  homage  to  himself;  his  hja»i 
must  have  been  sore  at  the  requital  of  his  love, 
he  must  have  felt  the  deepest  anxiety  as  to  th« 
issue  of  the  struggle.  We  can  well  believe  him 
therefore  when  he  speaks  of  what  he  had  suffered. 
"  Out  of  much  affliction  and  anguish  of  heart  I 
wrote  to  you  with  many  tears  "  (ii.  4);  "I  had  no 
rest  in  my  spirit  (ii.  13);  *' Our  flesh  had  no 
rest,  but  we  were  troubled  on  every  side;  without 
were  fightings,  within  were  fears"  (vii.  6).  It 
appears  that  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  has^ef' 
to  Corinth  so  rapidly  a.^  he  had  intended  (i.  15, 
16):  he  would  wait  till  he  heard  news  which  might 
make  his  visit  a  happy  instead  of  a  painful  one 
(ii.  1).  When  he  had  reached  Macedonia,  Titus, 
as  we  have  seen,  met  him  with  such  reassuring 
tidings.  The  offender  had  been  rebuked  by  the 
church,  and  had  made  submission  (ii.  6,  7);  the 
old  spirit  of  love  and  reverence  towards  St.  Paul 
had  been  awakened,  and  had  poured  itself  forth  in 
warm  expressions  of  shame  and  grief  and  penitence. 
The  cloud  was  now  dispelled ;  fear  and  pain  gave 
place  to  hope  and  tenderness  and  thankfulness 
13ut  even  now  the  Apostle  would  not  start  at  once 
for  Corinth.  He  may  have  had  important  work  to 
do  in  Macedonia.  But  another  letter  would  smooth 
the  way  still  more  effectually  for  his  personal  visit; 
and  he  accordingly  wrote  the  Second  Epistle,  and 
sent  it  by  the  hands  of  Titus  and  two  other  brethren 
to  Corinth. 

When  the  epistle  is  read  in  the  light  of  the 
circumstances  we  have  supposed,  the  symptoms  it 
displays  of  a  highly  wrought  personal  sensitiveness, 
and  of  a  kind  of  ebb  and  flow  of  emotion,  are  aa 
intelligible  as  they  are  noble  and  beautiful.  Noth- 
ing but  a  temporary  interruption  of  mutual  regard 
could  have  made  the  joy  of  sympathy  so  deep  and 
fresh.  If  he  had  been  the  object  of  a  personal 
attack,  how  natural  for  the  Apostle  to  write  as  he 
does  in  ii.  5-10.  In  vii.  12,  "he  that  suffered 
wrong"  is  Paul  himself.  All  his  protestations 
relating  to  his  Apostolic  work,  and  his  solemn 
appeals  to  God  and  Christ,  are  in  place;  and  we 
enter  into  his  feelings  as  he  asserts  his  own  sin- 
cerity and  the  openness  of  the  truth  which  he 
taught  in  the  Gospel  (cc.  iii.,  iv.).  We  see  what 
sustained  him  in  his  self-assertion ;  he  knew  that 
he  did  not  preach  himself,  but  Christ  Jesus  the 
I>ord.  His  own  weakness  became  an  argument  to 
him,  which  he  can  use  to  others  also,  of  the  power 
of  God  working  in  him.  Knowing  his  own  fel- 
lowship with  Christ,  and  that  this  fellowship  was 
the  right  of  other  men  too,  he  would  be  persuasive 
or  severe,  as  the  cause  of  Christ  and  the  good  of 
men  might  require  (cc.  iv.,  v.).  If  he  was  appear- 
ing to  set  himself  up  against  the  churches  in 
Judaea,  he  was  the  more  anxious  that  the  collection 
which  he  was  making  for  the  benefit  of  those 
churches  should  prove  his  sympathy  with  them  by 
its  largeness.  Again  he  would  recur  to  the  main- 
tenance of  his  own  authority  as  an  Apostle  of 
Christ,  against  those  who  impeached  it.  He  would 
make  it  understood  that  spiritual  views,  spiritual 
powers,  were  real;  that  if  he  knew  no  man  after 
the  flesh,  and  did  not  war  after  the  flesh,  he  was 
not  the  less  able  for  the  building  up  of  the  church 
(ch.  x.).  He  would  ask  them  to  excuse  his  anx- 
ious jealousy,  his  folly  and  excitement,  whilst  ha 
gloried  in  the  practical  proofs  of  his  Apostoli* 
commission,  and  in  the  infirmities  which  made  th« 
power  of  God  more  nia'Jfest ;  and  he  would  p^eat 
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ivith  them  earnestly  that  they  would  cive  him  no 
occasion  to  find  fault  or  to  correct  them  (cc.  xi., 
lii.,  xiii.). 

The  hypothesis  upon  which  we  have  interpreted 
this  epistle  is  not  that  which  is  most  commonly 
received.  According  to  the  more  common  view, 
the  offender  is  the  incestuous  person  of  1  Cor.  v., 
and  the  letter  which  proved  so  sharp  but  wholesome 
a  medicine,  the  First  Epistie.  But  this  view  does 
not  account  so  satisfactorily  for  the  whole  tone  of 
the  epistle,  and  for  the  particular  expressions  re- 
Latinj?  to  the  offender ;  nor  does  it  find  places  so 
comistently  for  the  missions  of  Timothy  and  Titus. 
It  does  not  seem  likely  that  St.  Paul  would  have 
tr&ited  the  sin  of  the  man  who  took  his  father's 
wife  as  an  offense  against  himself,  nor  that  he 
would  have  spoken  of  it  by  preference  as  a  wrong 
(aSiKia)  dune  to  anuther  (supposetl  to  be  the 
father).  The  view  we  have  adopted  is  said,  in 
De  Wette's  Exegetisckes  flandbuch,  to  have  been 
held,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  Bleek,  Credner,  01s- 
hausen,  and  Neander.  More  recently  it  has  been 
advocated  with  great  force  by  Ewald,  in  his  Send- 
schreiben  des  A.  P.  pp.  223-232.  The  ordinary 
account  is  retained  by  Stanley,  Alford,  and  David- 
son, and  with  some  hesitation  by  Conybeare  and 
Howsou. 

The  particular  nature  of  this  epistle,  as  an 
appeal  to  facts  in  favor  of  his  own  Apostolic  au- 
thority, leads  to  the  mention  of  many  interesting 
features  of  St.  Paul's  life.  His  summary,  in  xi. 
23-28,  of  the  hardships  and  dangers  through  which 
he  had  gone,  proves  to  us  how  little  the  history  in 
the  Acts  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  complete  account 
of  what  he  did  and  suffered.  Of  the  particular 
facts  stated  in  the  following  words,  "  Of  the  ,Iews 
five  times  received  I  forty  stripes  save  one;  thrice 
was  I  beaten  with  rods,  once  was  I  stoned,  thrice  I 
suffered  shipwreck,  a  night  and  a  day  I  have  been 
in  the  deep,"  —  we  know  only  of  07ie,  the  Ijeating 
by  the  magistrates  at  Phihppi,  from  tlie  Acts. 
The  daily  burden  of  "tlie  care  of  all  the  churches" 
seems  to  imply  a  wide  and  constant  range  of  com- 
munication, by  visits,  messengers,  and  letters,  of 
which  we  have  found  it  reasonable  to  assume  ex- 
amples in  his  intercourse  with  the  Church  of 
Corinth.  The  mention  of  "visions  and  revelations 
of  the  Lord,"  and  of  the  "  thorn  (or  rather  stake) 
iii  the  flesh,"  side  by  side,  is  peculiarly  character- 
istic l)oth  of  the  mind  and  of  the  experiences  of 
St.  Paul.  As  an  instance  of  the  visions,  he  alludes 
to  a  trance  which  had  befallen  him  fourteen  years 
before,  in  which  he  had  been  caught  up  into  para- 
dise, and  had  heard  unspeakable  words.  Whether 
this  vision  may  be  identified  with  any  that  is  re- 
corded in  the  Acts  must  depend  on  chronological 
eonsiderations :  but  the  very  expressions  of  St.  Paul 
in  this  place  would  rather  lead  us  not  to  think  of 
an  occasion  in  which  words  that  could  be  repsiied 
were  spoken.  We  observe  that  he  speaks  with  the 
deepest  reverence  of  the  privilege  thus  granted  to 
him;  but  he  distinctly  declines  to  ground  anything 
upon  it  as  regarrte  other  men.  Let  theni  judge 
him,  he  says,  not  by  any  such  pretensions,  out  by 
facts  which  were  cognizable  to  them  (xii.  1-6). 
\nd  he  would  not,  even  inwardly  with  himself, 
glory  in  visions  and  revelations  without  remem- 
bering how  the  Lord  had  guarded  him  from  being 
puffed  up  by  them.  A  stake  in  the  flesh  {(tkSXoxI/ 
rp  etapKi)  wa.s  given  him,  a  messenger  of  Satan  to 
buffet  him,  lest  he  should  be  exalted  above  measure, 
the  different  interpretations  which  have  prevailed 
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of  this  aK6\o\f/  have  a  certain  historical  signifi- 
cance. (1.)  iloman  Catholic  divines  have  inclined 
to  understand  by  it  strong  sensual  temptation 
(2.)  Luther  and  his  followers  take  it  to  mean 
temptations  to  unbelief.  But  neither  of  these 
would  be  "infirmities"  in  which  St.  Paul  could 
"  glory."  (3.)  It  is  almost  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  modern  divines  —  and  the  authority  of  ttie  an- 
cient fathers  on  the  wlicle  is  in  favor  of  it  —  that 
the  ctkJAoi//  represents  some  vexatious  bodily  in- 
firmity  (see  especially  Stanley  in  loco).  It  ia 
plainly  what  St.  Paul  refers  to  in  Gal.  iv.  14: 
"  JNIy  temptation  in  my  flesh  ye  despised  not  nci 
rejected."  This  infirmity  distressed  him  so  much 
that  he  besought  the  Lord  thrice  that  it  might 
depart  from  him.  But  the  Lord  answered,  "  My 
grace  is  sufficient  for  tliee;  for  my  strength  ia 
made  perfect  in  weakness."  We  are  to  understand 
therefore  the  affliction  as  remaining;  but  Paul  ia 
more  than  resigned  under  it,  he  even  glories  in  it 
as  a  means  of  displaying  n)ore  purely  the  power 
of  Christ  in  him.  That  we  are  to  understand  the 
Apostle,  in  accordance  with  this  passage,  as  labor- 
ing under  some  degree  of  ill-health,  is  clear  enough. 
But  we  must  remember  that  his  constitution  was 
at  least  strong  enough,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to 
carry  him  through  the  hardships  and  anxieties  and 
toils  which  he  himself  describes  to  us,  and  to  sus- 
tain the  pressure  of  tlie  long  imprisonment  at 
Caesarea  and  in  Rome. 

After  writing  this  epistle,  St.  Paul  travelled 
through  Macedonia,  perhaps  to  the  borders  of 
Illyjucum  (Rom,  xv.  19),  and  then  carried  out 
the  intention  of  which  he  had  spoken  so  often,  and 
arrived  himself  at  Corinth.  The  narrative  in  the 
Acts  tells  us  that  "  when  he  had  gone  over  those 
parts  (Macedonia),  and  had  given  them  much  ex- 
hortation, he  came  into  Greece,  and  there  abode 
three  months  "  (xx.  2,  3).  There  is  only  one  inci- 
dent which  we  can  connect  with  this  visit  to 
Greece,  but  that  is  a  very  important  one  —  the 
writing  of  another  great  epistle,  addressed  to  the 
Church  at  Rome.  [Romans,  Epistle  to  the.] 
That  this  was  written  at  this  time  from  Corinth 
appears  from  passages  in  the  epistle  itself,  and  has 
never  been  doubted. 

It  would  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  St. 
Paul  was  insensible  to  the  mighty  associations 
which  connected  themselves  with  the  name  of 
Rome.  The  seat  of  the  imperial  government  to 
which  Jerusalnm  itself,  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
was  then  subject,  must  have  been  a  grand  oljiject  to 
the  thoughts  of  the  Apostle  from  his  infancy  up 
wards.  He  was  himself  a  citizen  of  Rome;  he 
had  come  repeatedly  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
Roman  magistrates;  he  bad  enjoyed  the  benefifal 
of  the  equity  of  the  Ronian  law,  and  the  justice  of 
Roman  administration.  And,  besides  its  universal 
supremacy,  Rome  was  the  natural  head  of  the  Gen- 
tile world,  as  Jerusalem  was  the  head  of  the  Jew- 
ish world.  In  this  august  city  Paul  had  manv 
friends  and  brethren.  Romans  who  had  travelled 
into  Greece  and  Asia,  strangers  from  Greece  and 
Asia  who  had  gone  to  settle  at  Rome,  had  heard  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  from 
Paul  himself  or  from  other  preachers  of  Christ, 
and  had  formed  themselves  into  a  community,  of 
which  a  good  report  had  gone  forth  throughout 
the  Christian  world.  We  are  not  surprised  there- 
fore to  hear  that  the  Apostle  was  very  anxious  to 
visit  Rome.  It  was  his  fixed  intention  to  go  t^ 
Rome,  and  from  Rome  to  extend  hia  journey  as  &i 
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RS  Spain  (Rom.  xv.  24,  28).  He  would  thus  bear 
bis  witness,  both  in  the  capital  and  to  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  Western  or  Gentile  world.  For  the 
present  he  could  not  go  on  from  Corinth  to  Home, 
because  he  was  drawn  by  a  special  errand  to  .leru- 
laleni  —  where  indeed  he  was  likely  enough  to 
meet  with  dangers  and  delays  (xv.  25-32).  But 
from  Jerusalem  he  proposed  to  turn  Homewards. 
In  the  mean  while  he  would  write  them  a  letter 
from  Corinth. 

The  letter  is  a  substitute  for  the  personal  visit 
iiljich  he  had  longed  "for  many  years"  to  pay; 
and,  as  he  would  have  made  the  visit,  so  now  he 
•  jites  the  letter,  becnuse  he  is  the  Apostle  vf  the 
Gentiles.  Of  this  office,  to  speak  in  common  lan- 
guage, St.  Paul  wa-s  proud.  All  the  labors  and 
dangers  of  it  he  would  willingly  encounter;  and 
he  would  also  jealously  maintain  its  dignity  and  its 
powers.  He  held  it  of  Christ,  and  Christ's  com- 
mission should  not  be  dishonored.  He  represents 
himself  grandly  as  a  priest,  appointed  to  offer  up 
the  faith  of  the  Gentile  world  as  a  sacrifice  to  God 
(xv.  1(5).  And  he  then  proceeds  to  speak  with 
pride  of  the  extent  and  independence  of  his  Apos- 
tolic labors.  It  is  in  harmony  witii  this  language 
that  he  should  address  the  Roman  Church  as  coia- 
Bisting  mainly  of  Gentiles;  but  we  find  that  he 
speaks  to  them  as  to  persons  deeply  interested  in 
Jewish  questions  (see  I'rof.  Jowetfs  and  Up.  Col- 
enso's  Jntroductlons  to  the  Epistle). 

To  the  church  thus  composed,  the  Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles  wi-ites  to  declare  and  commend  the 
Gospel  which  he  everywhere  preaches.  That  (jos- 
pel  was  invariably  the  aimouncement  of  Jesus 
Christ  the  Son  of  God,  the  Lord  of  men,  who  was 
made  man,  died,  and  was  raised  again,  and  whom 
his  heralds  present  to  the  faith  and  obedience  of 
mankind.  Such  a  K'fjpvy/j.a  Jnight  be  variously 
commended  to  different  hearers.  In  speaking  to 
the  Koman  Church,  St.  Paul  represents  the  chief 
value  of  it  as  consisting  in  the  fact  that,  through 
it,  the  righteousness  of  God,  as  a  righteousness  not 
for  God  only,  but  also  for  men,  was  revealed.  It 
is  natural  to  ask  what  led  him  to  choose  and  dwell 
upon  this  aspect  of  his  proclamation  of  Jesus 
Christ.  The  following  answei^s  suggest  them- 
selves:—  (1.)  As  he  looked  upon  the  condition 
of  the  Gentile  world,  with  that  coup  (T  mil  which 
the  writing  of  a  letter  to  the  Roman  Church  was 
likely  to  suggest,  he  was  struck  by  the  awful  wick- 
edness, the  utter  dissolution  of  moral  ties,  which 
has  made  tliat  age  infamous.  His  own  terrible 
summary  (i.  21-o2)  is  well  ktiown  to  be  confirmed 
by  other  contemporary  evidence.  The  profligacy 
which  we  shudder  to  read  of  was  constantly  under 
St.  Pauls  eye.  Along  with  the  evil  he  saw  also 
the  beghmings  of  (Jod's  judgment  upon  it.  He 
»aw  the  miseries  and  disasters,  begun  and  impend- 
ing, which  proved  that  God  in  heaven  would  not 
tolerate  the  unrighteousness  of  men.  (2.)  As  he 
luuked  upon  the  condition  of  the  Jewish  people,  he 
saw  them  claiming  an  exclusive  righteousness, 
Avhich,  however,  had  manifestly  no  power  to  pre- 
Berve  them  from  being  really  unrighteous.  (3.) 
Might  not  the  thought  also  occur  to  him,  as  a 
Roman  citizen,  that  the  empire  which  was  now 
falling  to  pieces  through  unrigiiteousness  had  been 
built  up  by  righteousness,  by  that  love  of  order 
»nd  that  acknowledgment  of  rights  which  were  the 
great  endowment  of  the  Koman  people  ?  Whether 
we  lay  any  stress  upon  this  or  not,  it  seems  clear 
iDai   to   oue  contemplating   the   world  from  St. 
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Paul's  point  of  view,  no  thought  would  be  83 
naturally  suggested  as  that  of  the  n€«d  of  the  tttit 
Righteousness  for  the  two  divisions  of  mankind. 
How  he  exix)unds  that  God's  own  rightcousnesa 
was  shown,  in  Jesus  Christ,  to  be  a  righteou* 
ness  which  men  might  trust  in — sinners  though 
they  were, — and  by  trusting  in  it  submit  to  it, 
and  80  receive  it  as  to  show  forth  the  fruits  of 
it  in  their  own  lives;  how  he  declares  tlie  union 
of  men  with  Christ  as  subsisting  in  the  Divine 
idea  and  as  realized  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  — 
may  be  seen  in  the  epistle  itself.  The  remarkable 
exposition  contained  in  ch.  ix.,  x.,  xi.,  illustrates 
the  persojial  character  of  St.  Paul,  by  showins  the 
intense  love  for  his  nation  which  he  retaine:! 
through  all  his  struggles  with  unbelieving  Jevs 
and  Judaizing  Christians,  and  by  what  hopes  he 
reconciled  himself  to  the  thought  of  their  unbelief 
and  their  punishment.  Having  spoken  of  this 
subject,  he  goes  on  to  exhibit  in  practical  counsels 
the  same  love  of  Christian  unity,  moderation,  and 
gentleness,  the  same  respect  for  social  order,  the 
same  tenderness  for  weak  consciences,  and  the 
same  expectation  of  the  Lord's  coming  and  confi- 
dence in  the  future,  which  appear  more  or  less 
strongly  in  all  his  letters. 

Before  his  departure  from  Corinth,  St.  Paul  was 
joined  again  by  St.  Luke,  as  we  infer  from  the 
change  in  the  narrative  from  the  third  to  the  first 
person.  We  have  seen  already  that  he  was  bent 
on  making  a  journey  to  Jerusalem,  for  a  special 
purpose  and  within  a  limited  time.  With  thia 
view  he  was  intending  to  go  by  sea  to  Syria.  But 
he  was  made  aware  of  some  plot  of  the  Jews  for 
his  destruction,  to  be  carried  out  through  this 
voyage;  and  he  determined  to  evade  their  malice 
by  changing  his  route.  Several  brethren  were 
associated  with  him  in  this  expedition,  the  bearers, 
no  doubt,  of  the  collections  made  in  all  the 
churches  for  the  poor  at  Jerusalem.  These  were 
sent  on  by  sea,  and  probably  the  money  with  them, 
to  Troas,  where  they  were  to  await  St.  Paul.  He, 
accompanied  by  St.  Luke,  went  northwards  through 
Macedonia.  The  style  of  an  eye-witness  again 
becomes  manifest.  "  From  Philippi,"  says  the 
writer,  "  we  sailed  away  after  the  days  of  unleav- 
ened bread,  and  came  unto  them  to  Troas  in  five 
days,  where  we  abode  seven  days."  The  marks  of 
time  throughout  this  journey  have  given  occasion 
to  much  chronological  and  geographical  discussion, 
which  brings  before  the  reader's  mind  the  difficul- 
ties and  uncertainties  of  travel  in  that  age,  and 
leaves  the  precise  determination  of  the  dates  of 
tliis  history  a  matter  for  rea.sonabIe  conjecture 
rather  than  for  positive  statement.  Hut  no  ques- 
tion is  raised  by  the  times  mentioned  which  need 
detain  us  in  the  course  of  the  narrative.  During 
the  stay  at  Troas  there  was  a  meeting  on  tlie  first 
day  of  the  week  "  to  break  bread,"  and  Paul  was 
discoursing  earnestly  and  at  length  with  the  breth- 
ren. He  was  to  depart  the  next  morning,  and 
midnight  found  them  listening  to  his  earnest 
speech,  with  many  lights  burning  in  the  upper 
chamber  in  which  they  had  met,  and  making  tne 
atmosphere  oppressive  A  youth  named  Eutychus 
was  sitting  in  the  window,  and  was  gradually  over- 
powered by  sleep,  so  that  at  last  he  fell  into  the 
street  or  court  from  the  third  story,  and  was  taken 
up  dead.  The  meeting  was  interrupted  by  this 
accident,  and  Paul  went  down  and  fell  upon  him 
and  embraced  him,  saying,  "  Be  not  disturl)ed,  hii 
Ufe  is  in  him."     [Eutv<;hijs,  Amer.   ed.J     Hii 
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II  lends  then  appear  to  have  taken  charge  of  him, 
whilst  Paul  went  up  again,  first  presided  at  the 
breaking  of  bread,  afterwards  took  a  meal,  and 
continued  conversing  until  day-break,  and  so  de- 
parted. 

Whilst  the  vessel  which  conveyed  the  rest  of  the 
party  sailed  from  Troas  to  Assos,  Paul  gained  some 
time  by  making  the  journey  by  land.  At  Assos 
he  went  on  board  again."  Coasting  along  by  Mity- 
lene,  Chios,  Samos,  and  'irogyllium,  they  anived 
at  Miletus.  The  Apostle  was  thus  passing  by  the 
chief  church  in  Asia ;  but  if  he  had  gone  to  Ephe- 
sus  he  might  have  arrived  at  Jerusalem  too  late  for 
the  Pentecost,  at  which  festival  he  had  set  his 
heart  upon  being  present.  At  Miletus,  however, 
there  was  time  to  send  to  Ephesus ;  and  the  elders 
of  the  Church  were  uivited  to  come  down  to  him 
tliere.  This  meeting  is  made  the  occasion  for 
recording  another  characteristic  and  reprtsentatioe 
address  of  St.  Paul  (Acts  xx.  18-35).^  This  spoken 
address  to  the  elders  of  the  Ephesian  Church  may 
be  ranked  with  the  epistles,  and  throws  the  same 
kind  of  Ught  upon  St.  Paul's  Apostolical  relations 
to  the  churches.  Like  several  of  the  epistles,  it 
is  in  great  part  an  appeal  to  their  memories  of  him 
and  of  his  work.  He  refers  to  his  labors  in  "  serv- 
ing the  Lord  "  amongst  them,  and  to  the  dangers 
he  incurred  from  the  plots  of  the  Jews,  and  asserts 
emphatically  the  unreserve  with  which  he  had 
taught  them.  He  then  mentions  a  fact  which  will 
come  before  us  again  presently,  that  he  was  receiv- 
ing inspired  warnings,  as  he  advanced  from  city 
to  city,  of  the  bonds  and  afflictions  awaiting  him 
at  Jerusalem.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the 
Apostle  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  press  on  in  spite  of 
these  warnings.  Having  formed  his  plan  on  good 
grounds  and  in  the  sight  of  God,  he  did  not  see,  in 
tiangers  which  might  even  touch  his  life,  however 
clearly  set  before  him,  reasons  for  changing  it. 
Other  arguments  miglit  move  him  from  a  fixed 
purpose  —  not  dangers.  His  one  guiding  principle 
was,  to  discharge  the  ministry  which  he  had  re- 
ceived of  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  testify  the  Gospel  of 
the  grace  of  God.  Speaking  to  his  present  audi- 
ence as  to  those  whom  he  was  seeing  for  the  last 
time,  he  proceeds  to  exhort  them  with  unusual 
earnestness  and  tenderness,  and  expresses  in  con- 
clusion that  anxiety  as  to  practical  industry  and 
lii)erality  which  has  been  increasingly  occupying  his 
mind.     In  terms  strongly  resembling  the  language 


a  *  As.sios,  connected  with  Troas  by  a  paved  road,  was 
about  twenty  miles  distant.  A  Greek  friend  mentioned 
to  me  that  he  had  travelled  on  foot  between  the  places 
In  five  hours.  The  motive  for  Paul's  foot-journey  can 
only  be  conjectured  He  may  have  wished  to  have  the 
company  of  friends  from  Troas  whom  the  crowded  ves- 
eel  could  not  accommodate,  or  to  visit  friends  on  the 
way,  or  (llowsou)  after  the  exciting  scenes  at  Troas  to 
gratify  his  desire  for  solitude  and  retirement.        H. 

b  *  The  memorable  address  at  Miletus  brings  before 
U8  a  characteristic  of  Paul,  which  enters  essentially 
into  a  just  conception  of  his  personality,  and  is  in- 
troduced in  such  a  manner  as  to  authenticate  the 
speech.  It  will  be  noticed  how  strongly  the  Apostle 
asserts  in  this  discourse  his  self-consciousness  of  entire 
rectitude  in  the  eyes  of  men,  and  of  his  claim  to  be 
»«cognized  as  a  true  pattern  of  Christian  fidelity 
»-It  appears,"  says  Dr.  Tholuck  (Reden  des  Apostels 
Paulus:  Stiidien  a.  Kriti/cen  for  1839,  p.  305  S.)  'J  to 
belong  to  the  peculiarities  of  this  Apostle  that  he  in 
particular  appeals  so  often  to  his  blameless  manner 
of  life.  The  occasion  for  this  lies  sometimes  in  the 
oalomnies  of  his  enemies,  as  when  he  says  iu  2  Cor. 
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of  the  epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  and  Corin- 
thians, he  pleads  his  own  example,  and  entreata 
them  to  follow  it,  in  "  laboring  for  the  support  of 
the  weak."  "  And  when  he  had  thus  spoken  he 
kneeled  down  and  prayed  with  them  all :  and  they 
all  wept  sore,  and  fell  on  Paul's  neck,  and  kissed 
him,  sorrowing  most  of  all  for  the  words  which  he 
spake,  that  they  should  see  his  face  no  more.  And 
they  accompanied  him  to  the  ship."  ....  This 
is  the  kind  of  narrative  in  which  some  learned  men 
think  they  can  detect  the  signs  of  a  moderately 
clever  fiction. 

The  course  of  the  voyage  from  Miletus  was  by 
Coos  and  Rhodes  to  Patara,  and  from  Patara  in 
another  vessel  past  Cyprus  to  Tyre.  Here  Paul 
and  his  company  spent  seven  days;  and  there  were 
disciples  '*who  said  to  Paul  through  the  Spirit, 
that  he  should  not  go  up  to  Jerusalem."  Again 
there  was  a  sorrowful  parting:  "  They  all  brought 
us  on  our  way,  with  wives  and  children,  till  we 
were  out  of  the  city ;  and  we  kneeled  down  on  the 
shore  and  prayed."  Prom  Tyre  they  sailed  to 
Ptolemais,  where  they  spent  one  day,  and  from 
Ptolemais  proceededj  apparently  by  land,  to  Cses- 
area.  In  this  place  was  settled  Philip  the  Evan- 
gelist, one  of  the  seven,  and  he  became  the  host  of 
Paul  and  his  friends.  Philip  had  four  unmarried 
daughters,  who  "  prophesied,"  and  who  repeated, 
no  doubt,  the  warnings  already  heard.  Caesarea 
was  withhi  an  easy  journey  of  Jerusalem,  and  Paul 
may  have  thought  it  prudent  not  to  be  too  long  in 
Jerusalem  before  the  festival;  otherwise  it  might 
seem  strange  that,  after  the  former  haste,  they  now 
"  tarried  many  days  "  at  Caesarea.  During  this 
interval  the  prophet  Agabus  (Acts  xi.  28)  came 
down  from  Jerusalem,  and  crowned  the  previous 
intimations  of  danger  with  a  prediction  expressively 
delivered.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  approaching  im- 
prisonment were  intended  to  be  conspicuous  in  th* 
eyes  of  the  Church,  as  an  agency  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  God's  designs.  At  this  stage  a  final 
effort  was  made  to  dissuade  Paul  from  going  up  to 
Jerusalem,  by  the  Christians  of  Csesarea,  and  by 
his  travelling  companions.  But  "  Paul  answered, 
What  mean  ye  to  weep  and  to  break  mine  heart  ? 
for  I  am  ready  not  to  be  bound  only,  but  also  to 
die  at  Jerusalem  for  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
And  when  he  would  not  be  persuaded,  we  ceased, 
saying.  The  will  of  the  Lord  be  done."  So,  after 
a  while,  they  went   up   to  Jerusalem,   and  were 


i.  12 :  '  For  our  boasting  (jcauxiicns)  is  this,  the  testi- 
mony of  our  conscience,  that  in  simplicity  and  godly 
sincerity,  not  with  fleshly  wisdom,  but  by  the  grace  ol 
God,  we  have  had  our  conversation  in  the  world,  and 
more  especially  among  you.'  Ch.  xi.  shows  what  ad- 
versaries he  had  in  view  in  this  self-justification.  But 
often  these  appeals  spring  only  from  that  just  confi- 
dence with  which  he  can  call  upon  others  to  imitate 
him,  as  he  himself  imitates  the  Saviour.  Thus  in  1 
Cor.  xi.  1,  he  cries  :  '  Be  ye  followers  of  me,  even  as 
I  also  am  of  Christ ;  '  and  in  Phil.  iii.  17 :  *  Brethren, 
be  followers  together  of  me,  and  mark  them  who  walk 
so  as  ye  have  us  for  an  ensample.'  Such  i)ersonal  tes- 
timonies are  not  found  in  the  other  epistles  of  the  N. 
T.,  nor  are  they  frequent  in  the  writings  of  othei 
pious  men  ;  and  on  that  account  we  are  authorized  to 
consider  their  occurrence  in  this  discourse  (vv.  18-21) 
as  a  mark  of  its  historical  character."  For  examples 
of  the  linguistic  affinity  between  this  discourse  and 
Paul's  Epistles,  see  Lekebusch,  Composition  der  Apostei- 
gesckichte^-p.  339.  Dean  Howson's  remarks  on  this  ad- 
dress (^Character  of  St.  Paul,  p.  202  f.)  are  spetiallj 
instructive.  U 
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gladly  received  by  the  bretluren.  This  is  St.  Paul's 
fifth  and  last  visit  to  Jerusalem. 

St.  Paul's  inipr'mmmtnl:  Jerusnlem  and  Cces- 
area.  —  He  who  was  thus  conducted  into  Jerusa- 
lem by  a  company  of  anxious  friends  liad  become 
by  this  time  a  man  of  considerable  fame  amongst 
bis  countrymen.  He  was  widely  known  as  one 
who  had  taught  with  preeminent  boldness  that  a 
way  into  God's  favor  was  opened  to  the  Gentiles, 
and  that  this  way  did  not  lie  through  the  door 
of  the  Jewish  i.,aw.  He  had  moreover  actually 
founded  numerous  and  important  communities, 
composed  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  together,  wiiich 
stood  simply  on  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  apart 
(com  circumcision  and  the  observance  of  the  Law. 
He  had  thus  roused  against  himself  the  bitter 
enmity  of  that  unfathomable  Jewish  pride  which 
was  almost  as  strong  in  some  of  those  who  had 
professed  the  faith  of  Jesus,  as  in  their  uncon- 
-erted  brethren.  This  enmity  had  for  years  been 
vexing  both  the  body  and  the  spirit  of  the  Apos- 
tle. He  had  no  rest  from  his  persecutions;  and 
his  joy  in  proclaiming  the  free  grace  of  God  to  the 
world  was  mixed  with  a  constant  sorrow  that  in 
so  doing  he  was  held  to  be  disloyal  to  the  calUng 
of  his  fathers.  He  was  now  approaching  a  crisis 
in  the  long  struggle,  and  the  shadow  of  it  had  been 
made  to  rest  upon  his  mind  tliroughout  his  journey 
to  Jerusalem.  He  came  "  ready  to  die  for  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,"  but  he  came  expressly 
to  prove  himself  a  faithful  Jew,  and  this  purpose 
emerges  at  every  point  of  the  history. 

St.  Luke  does  not  mention  the  contributions 
brought  by  Paul  and  his  companions  for  the  poor 
at  Jerusalem  «  But  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  their 
first  act  was  to  deliver  these  funds  into  the  proper 
hands.  This  might  be  done  at  the  interview  which 
took  place  on  the  following  day  with  "  James  and 
all  the  elders.''  As  on  former  occasions,  the  be- 
lievers at  Jerusalem  could  not  but  glorify  God  for 
what  they  heard ;  but  they  had  been  alarmed  by 
the  prevalent  feeling  concerning  St.  Paul.  They 
said  to  him,  "  Thou  seest,  brother,  how  many 
thousands  of  Jews  there  are  which  believe;  and 
they  are  all  zealous  of  the  Law;  and  they  are  in- 
tbrmed  of  thee  that  thou  teachest  all  the  Jews 
which  are  among  the  Gentiles  to  forsake  Moses, 
saying  that  they  ought  not  to  circumcise  their  chil- 
dren, neither  to  walk  after  the  customs."  This 
report,  as  James  and  the  elders  assume,  was  not  a 
true  one ;  it  was  a  {lerversion  of  Paul's  real  teach- 
ing, which  did  not,  in  feet,  differ  from  theirs.  In 
order  to  dispel  such  rumors  they  ask  him  to  do 
publicly  an  act  of  homage  to  the  Law  and  its  ob- 
servances. They  had  four  men  who  were  under 
the  Nazarite  vow.  The  completion  of  this  vow  in- 
volved (Num.  vi.  13-21)  a  considerable  expense  fjr 
the  offerings  to  be  presented  in  the  Temple;  and  it 
^as  a  meritorious  act  to  provide  these  offerings  for 
the  poorer  Nazarites.  St.  Paul  was  requested  to 
put  himself  under  the  vow  with  those  other  four, 
and  to  supply  the  cost  of  their  offerings.  He  at 
once  accepted  the  proposal,  and  on  the  next  day, 


a  *  This  remark  is  not  correct,  if  understood  to  mean 
ttiat  Luke  is  altogether  silent  as  to  the  alms  which 
I'a'jl  had  collected  abroad,  and  had  brought  with  him 
#9  Jerusalem.  Luke  represents  the  Apostle  as  saying 
la  bis  speech  before  Felix  (Acts  xxiv.  17)  that  he  was 
ftt  Jerusalem  on  this  business  when  he  was  appre- 
iMiided  by  tbs  Jew?      This  incidental  notice,  however. 
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having  performed  some  ceremon}  which  iniplicd 
the  adoption  of  the  vow,  he  went  into  the  Temple, 
announcing  that  the  due  offerings  for  each  Nazarita 
were  about  to  be  presented  and  tlie  period  of  the 
vow  terminated.  It  appears  that  the  whole  pro- 
cess undertaken  by  St.  Paul  required  seven  days  to 
complete  it.  Towards  the  end  of  this  time  certain 
Jews  from  "Asia,"  who  had  come  up  for  the  Pen- 
tecostal feast,  and  who  had  a  personal  knowledge 
both  of  I'aul  himself  and  of  his  companion  Trophi- 
mus,  a  Gentile  from  Ephesus,  saw  Paul  in  the 
Temple.  They  immediately  set  upon  him,  and 
stirred  up  the  people  against  him,  crying  out, 
"  Men  of  Israel,  help:  this  is  the  man  that  teach- 
eth  all  men  everywhere  against  the  people,  and  the 
Law,  and  this  place;  and  further  brought  Greeks 
also  into  the  Temple,  and  hath  polluted  this  holy 
place."  The  latter  charge  had  no  more  truth  in  it 
than  the  first :  it  was  only  suggested  by  their  hav- 
ing seen  Trophimus  with  him,  not  in  the  Temple, 
but  in  the  city.  They  raised,  however,  a  great 
commotion :  Paul  was  dragged  out  of  the  Temple, 
of  which  the  doors  were  immediately  shut,  and  the 
people,  having  him  in  their  hands,  were  proposing 
to  kill  him.  But  tidhigs  were  soon  carried  to  the 
commander  of  the  force  which  was  serving  as  a 
garrison  in  Jerusalem,  that  "  all  Jerusalem  was  in 
an  uproar;  "  and  he,  taking  with  him  soldiers  and 
centurions,  hastened  to  the  scene  of  the  tumult. 
Paul  was  rescued  from  the  violence  of  the  multi- 
tude by  the  Roman  officer,  who  made  him  his  own 
prisoner,  causing  him  to  be  chained  to  two  soldiers, 
and  then  proceeded  to  inquire  who  he  was  and 
what  he  had  done.  The  inquiry  only  elicited  con- 
fused outcries,  and  the  "  chief  captain  "  seems  to 
have  imagined  that  the  Apostle  might  perhaps  be 
a  certain  Egyptian  pretender  who  had  recently 
stirred  up  a  considerable  rising  of  the  j)eople.  The 
account  in  the  Acts  (xxi.  34-40)  tells  us  with 
graphic  touches  how  St.  Paul  obtained  leave  and 
opportunity  to  address  the  people  in  a  discourse 
which  is  related  at  length. 

This  discourse  was  spoken  in  Hebrew;  that  is, 
in  the  native  dialect  of  the  country,  and  was  on 
that  account  listened  to  with  the  more  attention. 
It  is  described  by  St.  Paul  himself,  in  his  opening 
words,  as  his  "defence,"  addressed  to  his  brethren 
and  fathers.  It  is  in  this  light  that  it  ought  to  be 
regarded.  As  we  have  seen,  the  desire  which  occu- 
pied the  Apostle's  nund  at  this  time,  was  that  of 
vindicating  his  message  and  work  as  those  of  a 
faithful  Jew.  The  discourse  spoken  to  the  angry 
people  at  Jerusalem  is  his  own  justification  of  him- 
self. He  adopts  the  historical  method,  after  which 
all  the  recorded  appeals  to  Jewish  audiences  are 
framed.  He  is  a  servant  of  facts.  He  had  been 
from  the  first  a  zealous  Israelite  like  his  hearers. 
He  had  changed  his  course  because  the  God  of  hia 
fathers  had  turned  him  from  one  palh  into  another. 
It  is  thus  that  he  is  led  into  a  narrative  of  his  Con- 
version. We  have  already  noticed  the  differences, 
in  the  statement  of  bare  facts,  between  this  narrative 
and  that  of  the  9th  chapter.     The  business  of  the 


is,  in  fact,  the  only  reference  in  the  book  of  th« 
Acts  to  these  contributions  which  Paul  had  been  tak 
ing  up  so  extensively  in  the  Gentile  churches.  (Se« 
Rom.  XV.  25,  26 ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  1-4 ;  2  Cor.  viii.  1-4. . 
The  manner  in  which  the  epistles  supply  this  omisaioB 
of  Luke's  history,  as  Paley  so  justly  argues,  furnish* 
a  conclusive  proof  of  the  credibility  of  these  writiogs 
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itudeut,  in  this  place,  is  to  see  bow  far  the  puqxwe 
of  the  Apostle  will  account  for  whatever  is  special 
to  this  address.  That  purpose  explains  the  detailed 
reference  to  his  rigorously  Jewish  education,  and  to 
his  history  before  his  conversion.  It  gives  point  to 
the  announcement  that  it  was  by  a  direct  operation 
from  without  upon  his  spirit,  and  not  by  the  grad- 
ual influence  of  other  minds  upon  his,  that  his 
oourse  was  changed.  Incidentally,  we  may  see  a  rea- 
M)n  for  the  admission  that  his  companions  "heard 
not  the  voice  of  him  that  spake  to  me  "  in  the  fact 
that  some  of  them,  not  believing  in  .Jesus  with  their 
forirer  leader,  may  have  been  living  at  Jerusalem, 
and  possibly  present  amongst  the  audience.  In 
this  speech,  the  Apostle  is  glad  to  mention,  what 
we  were  not  told  before,  that  the  Ananias  who  in- 
terpreted the  will  of  the  Lord  to  him  more  fully  at 
Damascus,  wag  "a  devout  man  according  to  the 
law,  having  a  good  report  of  all  the  Jews  which 
dwelt  there,"  and  that  he  made  his  communication 
in  the  name  of  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel,  saying, 
•'  The  God  of  our  fathers  hath  chosen  thee,  that 
thou  shouldest  know  his  will,  and  see  the  Righteous 
One,  and  hear  a  voice  out  of  his  mouth ;  for  thou 
shalt  be  a  witness  for  him  unto  all  men  of  what 
thou  hast  seen  and  heard."  Having  thus  claimed, 
according  to  his  wont,  the  character  of  a  simple  in- 
strument and  witness,  St.  Paul  goes  on  to  describe 
another  revelation  of  which  we  read  nothing  else- 
where. He  had  been  accused  of  being  an  enemy  to 
the  Temple.  He  relates  that  after  the  visit  to  Da- 
mascus he  went  up  again  to  Jerusalem,  and  was 
praying  once  in  the  Temple  itself,  till  he  fell  into  a 
trance.  Then  he  saw  the  Lord,  and  was  bidden  to 
leave  Jerusalem  quickly,  because  the  people  there 
would  not  receive  his  testimony  concerning  Jesus. 
His  own  impulse  was  to  stay  at  Jerusalem,  and  he 
pleaded  witii  the  Lord  that  there  it  was  well  known 
how  he  had  persecuted  those  of  whom  he  was  now 
one,  —  implying,  it  would  appear,  that  at  Jerusalem 
his  testimony  was  likely  to  be  more  impressive  and 
irresistible  than  elsewhere ;  but  the  Lord  answered 
with  a  simple  command,  "Depart:  for  I  will  send 
thee  far  hence  unto  the  Gentiles." 

Until  tliis  hated  word,  of  a  mission  to  the  Gen- 
tiles, had  been  spoken,  the  Jews  had  listened  to  the 
speaker.  They  could  bear  the  name  of  the  Naza- 
rene,  though  they  despised  it;  but  the  thought  of 
that  free  declaration  of  God's  grace  to  the  Gentiles, 
of  which  Paul  was  known  to  be  the  herald,  stung 
them  to  fury.  Jewish  pride  was  in  that  generation 
becoming  hardened  and  embittered  to  the  utmost; 
and  this  was  the  enemy  which  St.  Paul  had  come 
to  encounter  in  its  stronghold.  *'Away  with  such 
a  fellow  from  the  earth,"  the  multitude  now  shout- 
ed :  "  it  is  not  fit  that  he  should  live."  «  The  Ro- 
man comn-ander,  seeing  the  tumult  that  arose, 
mighc  well  conclude  that  St.  Paul  had  committed 
some  heinous  offense;  and  carrying  him  off,  he  gave 
orders  that  he  should  be  forced  by  scourging  to 
oonfess  his  crime.  Again  the  Apostle  took  advan- 
eAge  of  his  Roman  citizenship  to  protect  himself 
him  such  an  outrage.  To  the  rights  of  that  citi- 
zenship, he,  a  free-born  Roman,  had  a  better  title 
than  the  chief  captain  himself;  and  if  he  had  chosep 
to  assert  it  before,  he  might  have  saved  himseli. 
from  the  indignity  of  being  manacled. 

The  Roman  officer  was  bound  to  protect  a  citi- 
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zen,  and  to  suppress  tumult ;  but  it  was  also  a  part 
of  his  policy  to  treat  wiijj  deference  the  religion  and 
the  customs  of  the  country.  St.  Paul's  present 
history  is  the  resultant  of  these  two  principles 
The  chief  captain  set  him  free  from  bonds,  but  ot 
the  next  day  called  together  the  chief  priests  and 
the  Sanhedrim,  and  brought  Paul  as  a  prisoner  be 
fore  them.  We  need  not  suppose  that  this  was  a 
regular  legal  proceeding:  it  was  probably  an  experi- 
ment of  policy  and  courtesy.  If,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  commandant  of  the  garrison  had  no  power  to 
convoke  the  Sanhedrim;  on  the  other  hand  he 
would  not  give  up  a  Roman  citizen  to  their  judg 
ment.  As  it  was,  the  affiiir  ended  in  confusion, 
and  with  no  semblance  of  a  judicial  termination. 
The  incidents  selected  by  St.  Luke  from  the  his- 
tory of  this  meeting  form  striking  points  in  the 
biography  of  St.  Paul,  but  they  are  not  easy  to  un- 
derstand. The  difficulties  arising  here,  not  out  of  a 
comparison  of  two  independent  naiTatives,  but  out 
of  a  single  narrative  which  must  at  least  have  ap- 
peared consistent  and  intelligible  to  the  writer  him- 
self, are  a  warning  to  the  student  not  to  draw 
unfavorable  inferences  from  all  apparent  discrepan- 
cies. St.  Paul  appears  to  have  been  put  upon  his 
defense,  and  with  the  peculiar  habit,  mentioned 
elsewhere  also  (Acts  xiii.  9),  of  looking  steadily 
when  about  to  speak  (ctTei/iVas),  he  began  to  say, 
"  Men  and  bretiiren,  I  have  lived  in  all  good  con- 
science (or,  to  give  the  force  of  ireiroK'n^v/jLai,  I 
have  lived  a  conscientiously  loyal  life)  unto  God, 
until  this  day."  Here  the  high-priest  Ananias 
commanded  them  that  stood  by  him  to  smite  him 
on  the  mouth.  With  a  fearless  indignation,  Paul 
exclaimed:  "God  shall  smite  thee,  thou  whited 
wall;  for  sittest  thou  to  judge  me  after  the  law, 
and  commandest  me  to  be  smitten  contrary  to  the 
law?  "  The  bystanders  said,  "  Revilest  thou  God's 
high-priest  ? "  Paul  answered,  "  I  knew  not, 
brethren,  that  he  was  the  high-priest;  for  it  is 
written.  Thou  shalt  not  speak  evil  of  the  ruler  of 
thy  people."  The  evidence  furnished  by  this  apol- 
ogy, of  St.  Paul's  respect  both  for  the  Law  and  for 
the  high-priesthood,  was  probably  the  reason  for 
relating  the  outburst  which  it  followed.  Whether 
the  writer  thought  that  outburst  culpable  or  not, 
does  not  appear.  St.  Jerome  {contra  Pelng.  iii., 
quoted  by  Baur)  draws  an  unfavorable  contrast  be- 
tween the  vehemence  of  the  Apostle  and  the  meek- 
ness of  his  master;  and  he  is  followed  by  many 
critics,  as  amongst  others  De  Wette  and  Alford. 
But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  He  who  was  led 
as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter,  was  the  same  who  spoke 
of  "whited  sepulchres,"  and  exclaimed,  "Ye  ser- 
pents, ye  generation  of  vipers,  how  shall  ye  escape 
the  damnation  of  hell?  "  It  is  by  no  me.an3  cer 
tain,  therefore,  that  St.  Paul  would  have  been  a 
truer  follower  of  Jesus  if  he  had  held  his  tongue 
under  Ananias's  lawless  outrage.  But  wliat  does 
his  answer  mean  ?  How  was  it  possible  for  him  not 
to  know  that  he  who  spoke  was  the  high-priest? 
Why  should  he  have  been  less  willing  to  rebuke  an 
iniquitous  high-priest  than  any  other  member  of 
the  Sanhedrim,  "  sitting  to  judge  him  after  the 
Law?"  These  are  difficult  questions  to  answer. 
It  is  not  likely  that  Ananias  was  personally  un- 
known to  St.  Paul;  still  less  so,  that  the  high- 
priest  was  not  distinguished  by  dress  or  place  from 


a  *  The  Greek  is  more  energetic  than  this  :  "  It  was  Gfsch.  p.  358,  3^«  Auti.) ;  or,  as  Meyer  prefers  (m  loe.), 
kot  fit  (imperf  Ka9ritcev)  that  he  should  live,"  i.  e  ohould  have  been  left  to  die  instead  of  beiBfc  «««5U«<i 
M   deserved   to  die   long  ag-<  (Lechler,   Der  Apostel  \  a&  he  was  (Acts  xxi.  31).  Il» 
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the  otlier  nieml»ers  of  the  Sanhedrim.  The  least 
objectionable  solutions  seem  to  be  that  for  some 
reason  or  other  —  either  because  his  sight  was  not 
good,  or  because  he  was  looking  another  way,  —  he 
did  not  know  whose  voice  it  was  that  ordered  him 
to  l)e  smitten ;  and  tliat  he  wislied  to  correct  the 
impression  which  he  saw  was  made  upon  sonie  of 
the  audience  by  his  threatening  protest,  and  there- 
fore took  advantage  of  the  lact  that  he  really  did, 
not  know  the  speaker  to  be  the  higii-priest,  to  ex- 
plain the  deference  he  felt  to  be  due  to  the  person 
holding  that  ofhce."  The  next  incident  which  St. 
Luke  records  seems  to  some,  who  cannot  think  of 
the  Apostle  as  remaining  still  a  Jew,  to  cast  a  shad- 
ow upon  his  rectitude.  He  perceived,  we  are  told, 
that  the  council  was  divided  into  two  parties,  the 
Sadducees  and  Pharisees,  and  therefore  he  cried  out, 
"  Men  and  brethren,  I  am  a  Phariseti,  the  son  of  a 
Pharisee;  concerning  the  hope  and  resurrection  of 
the  dead  I  am  called  in  question."  This  declara- 
tion, whether  so  intended  or  not,  had  the  effect  of 
stirring  up  the  party  spirit  of  the  assembly  to  such 
a  degree  that  a  fierce  dissension  arose,  and  some  of 
the  Pharisees  actually  took  Paul's  side,  saying, 
"  We  find  no  evil  in  this  man ;  supjK)se  a  spirit  or 
an  angel  has  spoken  to  him?  "  — Those  who  im- 
pugn the  authenticity  of  the  Acts  point  trium- 
phantly to  this  scene  as  an  utterly  im{X)ssible  one; 
others  consider  tliat  the  Apostle  is  to  be  blamed  for 
using  a  disingenuous  artifice.  But  it  is  not  so 
clear  that  St.  Paul  was  using  an  artifice  at  all,  at 
least  for  his  own  interest,  in  identifying  himself  as 
he  did  with  the  professions  of  the  Pharisees.  He 
had  not  come  to  Jerusalem  to  escape  out  of  the 
way  of  danger,  nor  was  the  course  he  took  on  tliis 
occasion  the  safest  he  could  have  cliosen.  Two  ob- 
jects, we  must  remember,  were  dearer  to  him  than 
his  life:  (1)  to  testify  of  him  whom  (jod  had  raised 
&X)m  the  dead,  and  (2)  U)  prove  tliat  in  so  doing 
he  was  a  faithful  Israelite.  He  may  well  have 
thought  that  both  these  olyects  might  be  promoted 
by  an  appeal  to  the  nobler  professions  of  the  Phari- 
sees. The  creed  of  the  Pharisee,  as  distinguished 
from  that  of  the  Sadducee,  was  unquestionably  the 
creed  of  St.  Paul.  His  belief  in  Jesus  seemed  to 
him  to  supply  the  ground  and  fulfillment  of  that 
creed.  He  wished  to  lead  his  Ijrother  Pharisees 
into  a  deeper  and  more  living  apprehension  of  their 
Dwn  faith. 

Whetlier  such  a  result  was  in  any  degree  at- 
tained, we  do  not  know:  the  immediate  conse- 
quence of  the  dissension  which  occurred  in  the  as- 
«embly  ivas  that  Paul  was  like  to  be  torn  in  pieces, 
irid  was  carried  off  by  the  Koman  soldiers.  In  the 
night  he  had  a  vision,  as  at  Corinth  (xviii.  9,  10) 
and  on  the  voyage  to  Rome  (xxvii.  23,  24),  of  the 
I^rd  standing  by  him,  and  encouraging  him.  "Be 
of  gix)d  cheer,  Paul,"  said  his  Master;  ''for  as  thou 


«  *  It  is  a  decisive  objection  to  this  construction, 
that  he  addresses  his  rebuke  to  the  person  who  gave 
the  order,  whom  he  recognizes  as  a  presiding  judge. 
The  interpretations  of  this  difficult  passage  are  various 
—  some  writers  understanding  it  literally;  others, 
Ironically  ;  others,  as  a  grave  denial  that  Ananias  was, 
in  the  true  meaning  of  the  office,  high-priest,  and 
others,  as  an  acknowledgment  that  he  spoke  impul- 
Bively,  not  considering  that  he  was  addressing  the 
hjgh-priest.  "  Paul  admits  that  he  had  been  thrown 
off  his  guard ;  the  insult  had  touched  him  to  the 
quick,  and  he  had  spoken  rashly.  But  what  can  sur- 
pass the  grace  with  which  he  recovered  his  self-pos- 
BMHiOQ,  tha  franknass  with  which  ho  acknowledfi»d  his 
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hast  testified  of  me  in  Jerusalem,  so  must  thou  bcM 
witness  also  at  Rome."  It  was  not  safety  that  tht 
Apostle  longed  for,  but  opportunity  to  beai  witnesi 
of  Christ. 

Probably  the  factious  support  which  Paul  had 
gained  by  his  manner  of  bearing  witness  in  the 
council  died  away  as  soon  as  the  meeting  was  dis- 
solved. On  the  next  day  a  conspiracy  was  formed, 
which  the  historian  relates  with  a  singular  fullness 
of  details.  More  than  forty  of  the  Jews  bound 
themselves  under  a  cui-se  neither  to  eat  nor  to 
drink  till  they  had  killed  Paul.  Their  plan  was, 
to  persuade  the  Koman  commandant  to  send  down 
Paul  once  more  to  the  council,  and  then  to  set  upon 
him  by  the  way  and  kill  him.  This  conspiiacy 
became  known  in  some  way  to  a  nephew  of  St. 
Paul's,  his  sister's  son,  who  was  allowed  to  see  his 
uncle,  and  inform  him  of  it,  and  by  his  desire  wag 
taken  to  the  captain,  who  was  thus  put  on  hia 
guard  against  the  plot.  This  discovery  baffled  the 
conspirators ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  they  ob- 
tained some  dispensation  from  their  vow.  The 
consequence  to  St.  Paul  was  that  he  was  hurried 
away  from  Jerusalem.  The  chief  captain,  Claudiu* 
Lysias,  determined  to  send  him  lio  Ca;sarea,  tc 
Felix  the  governor,  or  procurator,  of  Judaea.  He 
therefore  put  him  in  charge  of  a  strong  guard  cf 
soldiers,  who  took  him  by  night  as  far  as  Antipa- 
tris.  Prom  thence  a  smaller  detachment  con- 
veyed him  to  Caesarea,  where  they  delivered  up 
their  prisoner  into  the  hands  of  the  governor,  to- 
gether with  a  letter,  in  which  Claudius  Lysias  had 
explained  to  Felix  his  reason  for  sending  Paul,  and 
had  aimounced  that  his  accusers  would  follow. 
Felix,  St.  Luke  tells  us  with  that  particularity 
which  marks  this  portion  of  his  narrative,  asked 
of  what  province  the  prisoner  was:  and  being 
told  that  he  was  of  Cilicia,  he  promise  to  give 
him  a  hearing  when  his  accusers  should  come.  In 
the  mean-time  he  ordered  him  to  be  guarded,  — 
chained,  probably,  to  a  soldier,  —  in  the  govern- 
ment house  [or  Pra;torium],  which  iad  been  the 
palace  of  Herod  the  Great. 

Imprisonment  at  Ccesarea.  —  St.  Paul  was  hence- 
forth, to  the  end  of  the  period  embraced  in  the 
Acts,  if  not  to  the  end  of  his  life,  in  Roman 
custody.  This  custody  was  in  facL  a  protection 
to  him,  without  which  he  would  have  fallen  a  vic- 
tim to  the  animosity  of  the  Jews.  He  seems  to 
have  been  treated  throughout  with  humanity  and 
consideration.  His  own  attitude  towards  Roman 
magistrates  was  invariably  that  of  a  respectful  but 
independent  citizen;  and  whilst  his  franchise  se- 
cured him  from  open  injustice,  his  character  and 
conduct  could  not  fail  to  win  him  the  good-will  of 
those  into  whose  hands  he  came.  The  go\enior 
before  whom  he  was  now  to  be  tried,  according  tc 
Tacitus  and  Josephus,  was  a  mean  and  dissolute 


error  ?  If  his  conduct  in  yielding  to  the  momentary 
impuLse  was  not  that  of  Christ  himself  under  a  shnilar 
provocation  (John  xviii.  22,  23),  certainly  th^  manner 
in  which  he  atoned  for  his  fault  was  Christlike." 
(Uackctt's  Comtnentary  on  the  Acts,  2d  ed.  p.  372.) 
This  view,  which  is  held  by  several  eminent  writeri 
(Howson,  Wordsworth,  Lechler),  as  stated  above,  and 
which  is  really  honorable  to  the  Apostle,  is  criticized 
by  Alexander  as  "  the  tashionable  sentimental  view." 
It  is  not  wholly  satisfactory,  because  the  Apostle  ap- 
pears to  have  spoken  in  a  strain  of  prophetic  denun 
ciation ;  but  it  strikes  us  as  the  least  difficult  aitt 
improbable  of  the  several  solutions  propose  1. 

a  w 
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lyrant.  [Fklix.]  "  Per  omnem  saevitiam  ac  libid- 
Ineni  jus  regiuni  servili  iii|jenio  exercuit  "  (1  acitus. 
Flist.  V.  9).  But  these  characttnatics,  except  per- 
haps the  servile  inaenium,  do  not  appear  in  our 
history.  The  orator  or  counsel  retained  by  the  Jews 
and  brought  down  by  Ananias  and  the  elders,  when 
they  arrived  in  the  course  of  five  days  at  Csesarea, 
begins  the  proceedings  of  the  trial  professionally  by 
complimenting  the  governor.  The  charge  he  goes 
on  to  set  forth  against  Paul  shows  precisely  the 
light  in  which  he  was  regarded  by  the  fanatical 
■Jews.  He  is  a  pestilent  fellow  (AoifiSi);  he  stirs 
up  divisions  amongst  the  Jews  throughout  the 
vToild ;  he  is  a  ringleader  of  the  sect  (alpeoreois)  of 
the  Xazarenes.  His  last  offense  had  been  an  at- 
tempt to  profane  the  Temple.  [Tertullus.]  St. 
Paul  met  tlie  charge  in  his  usual  manner.  He 
was  gbivl  that  his  judge  had  been  for  some  years 
governor  of  a  Jewish  province;  "because  it  is  in 
thy  power  to  ascertain  that,  not  more  than  twelve 
days  since.  I  came  up  to  Jerusalem  to  worship." 
The  emphasis  is  upon  bis  coming  up  to  worship. 
He  denied  positively  the  charges  of  stirring  up 
strife  and  of  profaning  the  Temple.  But  he  ad- 
mitted that  "  after  the  way  (r^v  SSSf)  which  they 
3all  a  sect,  or  a  heresy,"  —  so  he  worshipped  the 
God  of  his  fathers,  believing  all  things  written  in 
the  Law  and  in  the  Prophets.  Again  he  gave 
prominence  to  the  hope  of  a  resurrection,  which  he 
held,  as  he  said,  in  common  with  his  accusers. 
His  loyalty  to  the  faith  of  his  fathers  he  had  shown 
by  coming  up  to  Jerusalem  expressly  to  bring  alms 
for  his  nation  and  offerings,  and  by  undertaking 
the  ceremonies  of  purification  in  the  Temple. 
What  fault  then  could  any  Jew  possilily  find  in 
him  ?  —  The  Apostle's  answer  was  straightforward 
and  complete.  He  had  vot  violated  the  law  of  his 
fathers;  he  was  still  a  true  and  loyal  Israelite. 
Felix,  it  appears,  knew  a  good  deal  about  "  the 
way  "  (rrjs  dSov),  as  well  as  about  the  customs  of 
the  Jews,  and  was  probably  satisfied  that  St.  Paul's 
account  was  a  true  one.  He  made  an  excuse  for 
putting  off  the  matter,  and  gave  orders  that  the 
prisoner  should  be  treated  with  indulgence,  and 
that  his  friends  should  be  allowed  free  access  to 
him.  After  a  while,  Felix  heard  him  again.  His 
wife  Drusilla  was  a  Jewess,  and  they  were  both 
curious  to  hear  the  eminent  preacher  of  the  new 
faith  in  Christ.  But  St.  Paul  was  not  a  nian  to 
vntertain  an  idle  curiosity.  He  began  to  reason 
concerning  righteousness,  temperance,"  and  the 
coming  judgment,  in  a  manner  which  alarmed  Fe- 
lix and  caused  him  to  put  an  end  to  the  confer- 
puce.  He  frequently  saw  him  afterwards,  however, 
<M\d  allowed  him  to  understand  that  a  bribe  would 
procure  bis  release.  But  St.  Paul  would  not  resort 
to  this  method  of  escape,  and  he  remained  in  cus- 
tody until  Felix  left  the  province.  The  unprinci- 
pled governor  had  good  reason  to  seek  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  the  Jews;  and  to  please  them,  he 
banded  over  Paul,  as  an  untried  prisoner,  to  his 
^-accessor  Festus. 

At  this  point,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  the  his- 
tory of  St.  Paul  comes  into  its  closest  contact  with 
ixtemal  chronology.  Festus,  like  Felix,  has  a  place 
»n  secular  history,  and  he  bears  a  much  better  char- 


o  *  Strictly  "self-control"  (eyKpdreta),  especially 
thastity,  so  grossly  violated  by  those  to  whom  Paul 
Iras  speaking.  We  have  here  a  Btriklng  example  of 
Ibe  Apostle's  courage  and  fidelity.  At  the  side  of  Felix 
iru  Bitting  a  victim  of  hia  libertinism,  an  adulteress, 
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actet.  Upon  his  arrival  :n  the  province,  he  Wf  ni 
up  without  delay  from  Csesarea  to  Jerusalem,  a.jA 
the  leading  Jews  seized  the  opportunity  of  asking 
that  Paul  might  be  brought  up  there  for  trial,  in- 
tending to  assassinate  him  by  the  way.  But  Fes- 
tus would  not  comply  with  their  request.  Fie  in 
vited  them  to  follow  him  on  his  speedy  return  tc 
Cajsarea,  and  a  trial  took  place  there,  closely  re- 
sembling that  before  Felix.  Festus  saw  clearly 
enough  that  Paul  had  comn)itted  no  offense  against 
the  law,  but  he  was  anxious  at  the  same  time,  if  he 
could,  to  please  the  Jews.  "  They  had  certain 
questions  against  him,"  Festus  says  to  Agrippa, 
"  of  their  own  superstition  (or  religion),  and  of  on© 
•lesus,  who  was  dead,  whom  Paul  affirmed  to  be 
alive.  And  being  puzzled  for  my  part  as  to  such 
inquiries,  I  asked  him  whether  he  would  go  to  Je- 
rusalem to  be  tried  there."  This  proposal,  not  a 
very  likely  one  to  be  accepted,  was  the  occasion  of 
St.  Paul's  appeal  to  Csesar.  In  dignified  and 
independent  language  he  claimed  his  rights  as  a 
Roman  citizen.  We  can  scarcely  doubt  that  the 
prospect  of  being  forwarded  by  this  means  to  Rome, 
the  goal  of  all  his  desires,  presented  itself  to  him 
and  drew  him  onwards,  as  he  virtually  protested 
against  the  indecision  and  impotence  of  the  provin- 
cial governor,  and  exclaimed,  "  I  appeal  unto  Cse- 
sar." Having  heard  this  appeal,  Festus  consulted 
with  his  assessors,  found  that  there  was  no  impedi- 
ment in  the  way  of  its  prosecution,  and  then  re- 
plied, "  Hast  thou  appealed  to  Csesar  ?  To  Casar 
thou  sbalt  go." 

Properly  speaking,  an  appeal  was  made  fi'om  the 
sentence  of  an  inferior  court  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
a  higher.  But  in  St.  Paul's  case  no  sentence  had 
been  pronounced.  We  must  understand,  therefore, 
by  his  appeal,  a  demand  to  be  tried  by  the  imperial 
court,  'aXid  we  must. suppose  that  a  Roman  citizen 
had  the  right  of  electing  whether  he  would  be  tried 
in  the  province  or  at  Rome.   [Appeal.] 

The  appeal  having  been  allowed,  Festus  reflected 
that  be  must  send  with  the  prisoner  a  report  of 
"the  crimes  laid  against  him."  And  he  found  that 
it  was  no  easy  matter  to  put  the  complaints  of  the 
Jews  in  a  form  which  would  be  intelligible  at  Rome. 
He  therefore  took  advantage  of  an  opportunity 
which  offered  itself  in  a  few  days  to  seek  some  help 
in  the  matter.  The  Jewish  prince  Agrippa  arrivi^ 
with  his  sister  Bernice  on  a  visit  to  the  new  go> 
emor.  To  him  Festus  communicated  his  perplex* 
ity,  together  with  an  account  of  what  had  occurred 
before  him  in  the  case.  Agrippa,  who  must  have 
known  something  of  the  sect  of  the  Nazarenes,  and 
had  probably  heard  of  Paul  himself,  expressed  a  de- 
sire to  hear  him  speak.  The  Apostle  therefore  was 
now  called  upon  to  bear  the  name  of  his  Master 
"  before  Gentiles,  and  kings."  The  audience  which 
assembled  to  hear  him  was  the  most  dignified  which 
he  bad  yet  addressed,  and  the  state  and  ceremony 
of  the  scene  proved  that  he  was  regarded  as  no  vul- 
gar criminal.  Festus,  when  Paul  had  been  brought 
into  the  council-chamber,  explained  to  Agrippa  and 
the  rest  of  the  company  the  difficulty  in  which  he 
found  himself,  and  then  expressly  referred  the  mat- 
ter to  the  better  knowledge  of  the  Jewish  king 
Paul  therefore  was  to  give  an  account  of  himself 


as  Paul  discoursed  of  immorality  and  a  judgment  t« 
come  The  woman's  resentment  was  to  be  feared  ai 
well  as  that  of  the  man.  It,  was  the  implacable  He* 
rodlas  and  not  Herod,  who  demanded  *Jie  head  of  Jobu 
the  Baptist.  H. 
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K)  Agrippa;  am!  when  he  had  received  from  him 
ft  courteous  permission  to  begin,  he  stretched  forth 
his  hand  and  made  his  defense. 

In  tliis  discourse  (Acts  xxvi.),  we  have  the  sec- 
ond explanation  from  St.  Paul  liimself  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  had  been  led,  through  his  conver- 
sion, to  serve  the  Lord  Jesus  instead  of  persecuting 
his  disciples;  and  the  third  narrative  of  the  con- 
version itself.  Speaking  to  Agrippa  as  to  one 
thoroughly  versed  in  the  customs  and  questions 
prevailing  amongst  the  Jews,  Paul  appeals  to  the 
well-known  Jewish  and  even  Pharisaical  strictness 
of  his  youth  and  early  manhood.  He  reminds  the 
king  of  the  great  hope  which  sustained  continually 
the  worship  of  the  Jewish  nation,  —  the  hope  of  a 
deliverer,  promised  by  God  Himself,  who  should 
be  a  conqueror  of  death.  He  had  been  led  to  see 
that  this  promise  was  fulfilled  in  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth; he  proclaimed  his  resurrection  to  be  the 
pledge  of  a  new  and  immortal  life.  What  was 
there  in  this  of  disloyalty  to  the  traditions  of  his 
fathers?  Did  his  countrymen  disbelieve  in  this 
Jesus  as  the  Messiah  ?  So  had  he  once  disbelieved 
in  Him;  and  had  thought  it  his  duty  to  be  earnest 
in  hostility  against  his  name.  But  his  eyes  had 
been  opened :  he  would  tell  how  and  when.  The 
story  of  the  conversion  is  modified  in  this  address 
as  we  might  fairly  expect  it  to  be.  We  have  seen 
that  there  is  no  absolute  contradiction  between  the 
statements  of  this  and  the  other  narratives.  The 
main  points,  —  the  light,  the  prostration,  tlie  voice 
from  heaven,  tlie  instructions  from  Jesus,  —  are 
found  in  all  three.  But  in  this  account,  the  words, 
"I  am  Jesus  whom  thou  persecutest,"  are  followed 
I)y  a  fuller  explanation,  as  if  then  spoken  by  the 
Lord,  of  what  the  work  of  the  Apostle  was  to  be. 
The  other  accounts  defer  this  explanation  to  a  sub- 
sequent occasion.  But  when  we  consider  how 
fully  the  mysterious  communication  made  at  the 
moment  of  the  conversion  included  what  was  after- 
wards conveyed,  through  Ananias  and  in  other 
ways,  to  the  mind  of  Paul;  and  Inv  needless  it 
was  for  Paul,  in  his  present  address  befora  Agrippa, 
to  mark  the  stages  by  wliich  the  whole  lesson  was 
taught,  it  seems  merely  captious  to  base  iijwn  the 
method  of  this  account  a  charge  of  disagreement 
between  the  different  parts  of  this  history.  They 
bear,  on  the  contrary,  a  striking  mark  of  genuine- 
ness in  the  degree  in  which  they  approach  contra- 
diction without  reaching  it.  It  is  most  natural 
that  a  story  told  on  different  occasions  should  be 
told  differently;  and  if  in  such  a  case  we  find  no 
contradiction  as  to  the  facts,  we  gain  all  the  firmer 
impression  of  the  substantial  truth  of  the  story. 
The  particulars  added  to  the  former  accounts  by  the 
present  narrative  are,  that  the  words  of  Jesus  were 
spoken  in  Hebrew,  and  that  the  first  question  to 
Saul  was  followed  by  the  saying,  "  it  is  hard  for 
thee  to  kick  against  the  goads."  (This  saying  is 
omitted  by  the  best  authorities  in  chapter  ix.) 
The  language  of  the  commission  which  St.  Paul 
says  he  received  from  Jesus  deserves  close  study, 
and  will  be  found  to  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to 
a  passage  in  Colossians  (i.  12-14).  The  ideas  of 
light,  redemption,  forgiveness,  inheritance,  and 
faith   in   Christ,   belong   characteristically  to   the 

w  "  There  never  was  any  that  understood  the  Old 
Tpstament  so  well  as  St.  Paul,  except  John  the  Bap- 
tist, and  John  the  Divine 0,  he  dearly  loved 

Vio«C8  and  Isaiah,  for  they,  together  with  king  David, 
►»ir«  tht  chief  prophets.    Th-^  'tof*  and  things  of  St. 
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Gospel  which  Paul  preached  amongst  the  Gentilet 
Not  less  striking  is  it  to  observe  the  older  termi 
in  which  he  describes  to  Agrippa  his  obedience  Ui 
the  heavenly  vision.  He  had  made  it  his  busi- 
ness, he  says,  to  proclaim  tc  all  men  "  that  they 
should  repent  and  turn  to  God,  and  do  works  meet 
for  repentance."  Words  such  as  John  the  Baptist 
uttered,  but  not  less  truly  Pauline.  And  he  finally 
reiterates  that  the  testimony  on  account  of  which 
the  Jews  sought  to  kill  him  was  in  exact  agree- 
ment with  Moses  and  the  prophets.  They  had 
taught  men  to  expect  that  the  Christ  should  suffer, 
and  that  He  should  be  the  first  that  should  rise 
from  the  dead,  and  should  show  light  unto  the 
l)eople  and  to  the  Gentiles.  Of  such  a  Messial. 
Saul  was  the  servant  and  preacher." 

At  this  point  Festus  began  to  apprehend  what 
seemed  to  him  a  manifest  absurdity.  He  inter- 
rupted the  Apostle  discourteously,  but  with  a  com- 
pliment contained  in  his  loud  remonstrance.  "  Thou 
art  mad,  Paul;  thy  much  learning  is  turning  thee 
mad."  The  phrase  t^  ttoAAA  ypafx^iara  may  pos- 
sibly have  been  suffgested  by  the  allusion  to  Moses 
and  the  prophets;  but  it  probably  refers  to  the 
books  with  which  St.  Paul  had  been  supplied,  and 
which  he  was  known  to  study,  during  his  imprison- 
ment. As  a  biographical  hint,  this  phrase  is  not 
to  be  overlooked.  "  I  am  not  mad,"  replied  Paul, 
"  most  noble  Festus:  they  are  words  of  truth  and 
soberness  which  I  am  uttering."  Then,  with  ar 
appeal  of  mingled  dignity  and  solicitude,  he  tur".? 
to  the  king.  He  was  sure  the  king  understood  him. 
"  King  Agrippa,  believest  thou  the  prophets  '?  —  I 
know  that  thou  believest."  The  answer  of  Agrippa 
can  hardly  have  been  the  serious  and  encouraging 
remark  of  our  English  version.  Literally  rendered, 
it  appears  to  be.  You  are  briefly  persuading  me  to 
become  a  Cfcristian ;  and  it  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  spoken  ironically.  "  I  would  to  God," 
is  Paul's  earnest  answer,  ''  that  whether  by  a  brief 
process  or  by  a  long  one,  not  only  thou  but  all  who 
hear  me  to-day  might  become  such  as  I  am,  with 
the  exception  of  these  bonds."  He  was  wearing  a 
chain  upon  the  hand  he  held  up  in  addressing  them. 
With  tins  prayer,  it  appears,  the  conference  ended. 
Festus  and  the  king,  and  their  companions,  con- 
sulted together  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
accused  was  guilty  of  nothing  that  deserved  death 
or  imprisonment.  And  Agrippa's  final  answer  to 
the  inquiry  of  Festus  was,  "  This  man  might  have 
been  set  at  liberty,  if  he  had  not  appealed  unto 
Caesar." 

The.  Voyage  to  Rome.  —  No  formal  trial  of  St. 
Paul  had  yet  taken  place.  It  appears  from  Acta 
xxviii.  18,  that  he  knew  how  favorable  the  judg- 
ment of  the  provincial  governor  was  likely  to  be. 
But  the  vehement  opposition  of  the  Jews,  together 
with  his  desire  to  be  conveyed  to  Rome,  might  well 
induce  him  to  claim  a  trial  before  the  imperial 
court.  After  a  while  arrangements  were  made  to 
carry  "  Paul  and  certain  other  prisoners,"  in  the 
custody  of  a  centurion  named  Julius,  into  Italy; 
and  amongst  the  company,  whether  by  favor  or 
from  any  other  reason,  we  find  the  historian  of  the 
Acts.  The  narrative  of  this  voyage  is  accordingly 
minute  and  circumstantial  in  a  degree  which  has 


Paul  are  taken  out  of  Moses  and  the  prophets  "  (Ltt 
ther's  Table  Talk,  ccccxxviii.,  Engl.  Trans.).  Anothei 
striking  remark  of  Luther's  may  be  added  here 
<f  Whoso  reads  Paul  may,  with  a  safe  conscience,  bniU 
upon  his  words  "  {Table  Talk,  xxiii.). 
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5x:ited  much  attention.  The  nautical  and  geo- 
graphical details  of  St.  Luke's  account  have  been 
gubniitted  to  an  apparently  thorough  investigation 
by  several  competent  critics,  especially  by  Mr.  Smith 
of  Jordauhill,  in  an  important  treatise  devoted  to 
this  subject,  and  by  JNIr.  Howson.  Tiie  result  of 
this  investigation  has  been,  that  several  errors  in 
the  received  version  have  been  corrected,  that  the 
course  of  the  voyage  has  been  laid  down  to  a  very 
minute  degree  with  great  certainty,  and  that  the 
account  m  the  Acts  is  shown  to  be  written  by  an 
accurate  eye-witness,  not  himself  a  professional  sea- 
man, but  well  acquainted  with  nautical  matters. 
We  shall  hasten  lightly  over  this  voyage,  referring 
the  reader  to  the  works  above  mentioned,  and  to 
the  articles  in  this  Dictionary  on  the  names  of 
places  and  the  nautical  terms  which  occur  in  the 
narrative. 

The  centurion  and  his  prisoners,  umongst  whom 
Aristarchus  (Col.  iv.  10)  is  named,  embarked  at 
Cflgsarea  on  board  a  ship  of  Adramyttium,  and  set 
sail  for  the  coast  of  Asia.  On  the  next  day  they 
touched  at  Sidon,  and  Julius  began  a  course  of 
kindly  and  respectful  treatment  by  allowing  Paul 
to  go  on  shore  to  visit  his  friends.  The  westerly 
winds  still  usual  at  the  time  of  year  (late  in  the 
Bummer)  compelled  the  vessel  to  run  northwards 
tnider  the  lee  of  Cyprus.  Ott'  the  coast  of  Cilicia 
and  Pamphylia  they  would  find  northerly  winds, 
which  enabled  them  to  reach  Myra  in  Lycia.  Here 
the  voyagers  were  put  on  board  another  ship,  which 
was  come  from  Alexandria  and  was  bound  for  Italy. 
In  this  vessel  tiiey  worked  slowly  to  windward, 
keeping  nenr  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  till  they  came 
over  against  Cnidus.  The  wind  bemg  still  con- 
trary, the  only  course  was  now  to  run  southwards, 
under  the  lee  of  Crete,  passing  the  headland  of 
Salmone.  I'hey  then  gained  the  advantage  of  a 
weather  shore,  and  worked  along  the  coast  of  Crete 
as  far  as  Cape  Matala,  near  which  they  took  refuge 
in  a  harbor  called  Fair  Havens,  identified  with  one 
bearing  the  same  name  to  this  day. 

It  became  now  a  serious  question  what  course 
Bhould  be  taken.  It  was  late  in  the  year  for  the 
navigation  of  those  days.  The  fast  of  the  day  of 
expiation  (Lev.  xxiii.  27-29),  answering  to  the 
autumnal  equinox,  was  past,  and  St.  Paul  gave  it  as 
his  advice  that  they  should  winter  where  they  were. 
But  the  master  and  the  owner  of  the  ship  were 
•filling  to  run  the  risk  of  seeking  a  more  com- 
liodious  harbor,  and  the  centurion  followed  their 
judgment.  It  was  resolved,  with  the  coiicuirence 
»f  the  majority,  to  make  for  a  harbor  called  Phoenix, 
sheltered  from  the  S.  W.  winds,  as  well  as  from 
the  N.  W.  (The  phrase  ^KcirovTa  Kara  Ai0a 
h  rendered  either  "  looking  do:tn  the  S.  W." 
[Smith  and  Alford],  or  "  looking  towards  the 
S.  W."  when  observed  from  the  sea  and  towards 
the  land  inclosing  it  [Howson].)  [Piiexice.]  A 
change  of  wind  occurred  which  favored  the  plan, 
and  l)y  the  aid  of  a  light  breeze  from  the  south 
they  were  sailing  towards  Plicenix  (now  Lutro), 
when  a  violent  N.  L.  wind  [Eukoclydon]  came 
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down  from  the  land  (/car'  awrf/s,  acil  K^^ttj?),** 
caught  the  vessel,  and  compelled  the.a  to  let  hei 
drive  before  the  wind.  In  this  courw  they  arrived 
under  the  lee  of  a  small  island  called  Clauda,  about 
20  miles  from  Crete,  where  they  took  advantagt 
of  comparatively  smooth  water  to  get  the  boat  o* 
board,  and  to  undergird,  or  frap,  the  ship.  Thert 
was  a  fear  lest  they  should  be  driven  upon  the 
Syrtis  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  they  therefore 
"  lowered  the  gear,"  or  sent  down  upon  deck  the 
gear  comiected  with  the  fair-weather  sails,  and 
stood  out  to  sea  "  with  storm-sails  se*  and  on  the 
starboard  tack"  (Smith).  The  bad  weather  con- 
tinued, and  the  ship  was  lightened  on  the  next  day 
of  her  cargo,  on  the  third  of  her  loose  furniture  and 
tackling.  For  many  days  neither  sun  nor  stars 
were  visible  to  steer  by,  the  storm  w^as  violent,  and 
all  began  to  despair  of  safety.  The  general  dis- 
couragement was  aggravated  by  the  abstinence 
caused  by  the  difficulty  of  preparing  food,  and  the 
spoiling  of  it;  and  in  order  to  raise  the  spirits  of 
the  whole  company  Paul  stood  forth  one  morning 
to  relate  a  vision  which  had  occurred  to  him  in  the 
night.  An  angel  of  the  God  "  whose  he  was  and 
I  whom  he  served  "  had  appeared  to  him  and  said, 
"  Fear  not,  Paul :  thou  must  be  brought  before 
Csesar;  and  behold,  God  hath  given  thee  all  them 
that  sail  with  thee."  At  the  same  time  he  pre- 
dicted that  the  vessel  would  be  cast  upon  an  island 
and  be  lost. 

This  shipwreck  was  to  happen  spealily.  On  the 
fourteentli  night,  as  they  were  drifting  through  che 
sea  [Adkia],  about  midnight,  the  sailors  perceived 
indications,  proi)ably  the  roar  of  breakers,  that  land 
was  near.  Their  suspicion  was  confirmed  by  sound- 
ings. They  therefore  cast  four  anchors  out  of  the 
stem,  and  waited  anxiously  for  daylight.  After  a 
while  the  sailors  lowered  the  boat  with  the  pro- 
fessed purpose  of  laying  out  anchors  from  the  bow, 
but  intending  to  desert  the  ship,  which  was  in  im- 
minent danger  of  being  dashed  to  pieces.  St.  Paul, 
aware  of  their  intention,  informed  the  centurion 
and  the  soldiers  of  it,  who  took  care,  by  cutting  the 
ropes  of  the  boat,  to  prevent  its  being  carried  out. 
He  then  addressed  himself  to  the  task  of  encourag- 
ing tlie  whole  company,  assuring  them  that  their 
lives  would  be  preserved,  and  exhorting  them  to 
refresh  themselves  quietly  after  their  long  abstinence 
with  a  good  meal.  He  set  the  example  himself, 
taking  bread,  giving  thanks  to  God,  and  beginning 
to  eat  in  presence  of  them  all.  After  a  general 
meal,  in  which  there  were  276  persons  to  partake, 
they  further  lightened  the  ship  by  casting  out  what 
remained  of  the  provisions  on  board  {rhv  aiTou  is 
commonly  understood  to  be  the  "  wheat "  which 
formed  the  cargo,  but  the  other  interpretation 
seems  more  probable).''  When  the  light  of  the 
dawn  revealed  the  land,  they  did  not  recognize  it, 
but  they  discovered  a  creek  with  a  smooth  beach, 
and  determined  to  run  the  ship  aground  in  it.  So 
they  cut  away  the  anchors,  unloosed  the  rudder- 
paddles,  raised  the  foresail  to  the  wind,  and  made 
for  the  beach.     When  they  came  close  to  it  they 


"  *  On  the  question  of  the  reference  cf  avrrj?,  see 
addition  to  Crete  (Amer.  ed.).  We  taink  tie  pronoun 
efers  to  the  vessel  and  not  to  the  island.  H. 

b  *  The  objections  to  supposing  th»»  ship's  provisions 
.o  be  meant  here  are  that  "  wheaf  '  (criros)  has  not 
this  specific  sense  elsewhere  in  the  N.  T.  ;  that  the 
JH»visions  still  left,  after  so  long  a  voyage,  would  have 
ittl<>  ^r  no  effect  on  the  ship's  draft;  and  that  the 


ship's  cargo  was  undoubtedly  wheat,  since  the  vessel 
was  a  merchant-ves.sel  bound  from  Alexandria  to  Italy. 
Prof.  Blunt  {Coincidences,  p.  826  f.,  Amer.  ed.)  ha« 
drawn  out  a  very  striking  confirmation  of  St  Luke's 
accuracy  from  the  detached  notices  which  reveal  to  in 
the  nature  of  the  ship's  lading  (comp.  Acts  xxvil.  8, 1&, 
88).  See  on  this  point  Lechler's  Drr  Apostd  Qesehiehte* 
in  Unge's  Bibetwerk,  p.  403  (8te  Auti.  li^V         [f 
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(bund  a  .larrow  channel  between  the  land  on  one 
•ide,  which  proved  to  be  an  islet,  and  the  shore; 
and  at  this  point,  where  the  "  two  seas  met,"  they 
Bucceeded  in  drivinjr  tlie  fore  part  of  the  vessel  fast 
into  the  clayey  beach.  The  stern  began  at  once  to 
go  to  pieces  under  the  action  of  the  breakers ;  but 
escape  was  now  within  reach.  The  soldiers  sug- 
gested to  their  commander  that  the  prisoners  should 
be  effectually  prevented  from  gaining  their  liberty 
by  being  killed ;  but  the  centurion,  desiring  to  save 
Paul,  stopped  this  proposition,  and  gave  orders  that 
those  who  could  swim  should  cast  themselves  first 
into  the  sea  and  get  to  land,  and  that  the  rest 
Bhculd  follow  with  the  aid  of  such  spars  as  might 
be  available.  By  this  credital)le  combination  of 
humanity  and  discipline  the  deliverance  was  made 
Rs  complete  as  St.  Paul's  assurances  had  predicted 
it  woidd  be. 

The  land  on  which  they  had  been  cast  was  found 
to  belong  to  Malta.  [Melita.]  The  very  point 
of  the  stranding  is  made  out  with  great  probability 
by  Mr.  Smith.  The  inhabitants  of  the  island  re- 
ceived the  wet  and  exhausted  voyagers  with  no 
ordinary  kindness,  and  immediately  lighted  a  fire 
to  warm  them.  This  particular  kindness  is  re- 
corded on  account  of  a  curious  incident  connected 
with  it.  The  Apostle  was  helping  to  make  the 
fire,  and  had  gathered  a  bundle  of  sticks  and  laid 
them  on  the  fire,  when  a  viper  came  out  of  the 
heat,  and  fastened  on  his  hand.  When  the  natives 
saw  the  creature  hanging  from  his  hand  they  be- 
lieved him  to  be  poisoned  by  the  bite,  and  said 
amongst  tlieniselves,  "  No  doubt  this  man  is  a 
murderer,  whom,  though  he  has  escaped  from  the 
sen,  yet  Vengeance  suflfers  not  to  live.''  But  when 
they  saw  no  harm  came  of  it  they  changed  their 
minds  and  said  that  he  was  a  god.  This  circum- 
gtance,  as  well  as  the  hcnor  in  which  he  was  held 
by  Julius,  would  account  for  St.  Paul  being  invited 
with  some  others  to  stay  at  the  house  of  the  chief 
man  of  the  island,  whose  name  was  Publius.  By 
him  they  were  courteously  entertained  for  three 
days.  The  father  of  Publius  happened  to  be  ill  of 
fever  and  dysentery,  and  was  healed  l>y  St.  Paul: 
and  when  this  was  known  many  other  sick  persons 
were  brought  to  hia  \nd  were  healed.  So  there 
was  a  pleasant  interchange  of  kindness  and  benefits. 
The  people  of  the  island  showed  the  Apostle  and 
his  company  much  honor,  and  when  they  were 
ftbout  to  leave  loaded  them  with  such  things  as 
they  would  want.  The  Roman  soldiers  would  carry 
with  them  to  Koine  a  deepened  impression  of  the 
character  and  the  powers  of  tlie  kingdom  of  which 
Paul  was  the  herald. 

After  a  three  months'  stay  in  Malta  the  soldiers 
md  their  prisoners  left  in  an  Alexandrian  ship  for 
Italy.  Tiiey  touched  at  Syracuse,  where  they  stayed 
three  days,  and  at  Rhegium,  from  which  place  they 
were  carried  with  a  fair  wind  to  Putecli,  where 
they  left  their  ship  and  the  sea.  At  Pufeoli  they 
found  "  brethren,"  for  it  was  an  important  place, 
and  especially  a  chief  port  for  the  traffic  between 
Alexandria  and  Rome;  and  by  these  brethren  they 
were  exhorted  to  stay  awhile  with  them.  Permis- 
sion seems  to  have  been  granted  by  the  centurion ; 
lind  whilst  they  were  spending  seven  days  at  PuteoU 
news  of  the  Apostle's  an-ival  was  sent  on  to  Rome. 


«  *  This  was  the  usual  course  when  prisoners  were 
lent  from  the  provinces  to  Rome,  and  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  fciken  in  the  case  of  Paul.  The 
bC'Wever  in  the  common  text,  Acts  xxviii.  16, 
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I  Tlie  Christians  at  Rome,  on  thtir  part,  sent  fintk 
some  of  their  number,  who  met  St.  Paul  at  Appi} 
Forum  and  Tres  Tabernaj;  and  on  this  first  intro- 
duction to  the  Church  at  Rome  the  Apostle  felt 
that  his  long  desire  was  fulfilled  at  last  —  <«  H« 
thanked  God  and  took  courage." 

Si.  Paul  fit  Rome.  —  On  their  arrival  at  Rome 
the  centurion  delivered  up  his  prisoners  into  the 
proper  custody,  that  of  the  pra;torian  prefect.a  Paul 
was  at  once  treated  with  special  consideration,  and 
was  allowed  to  dwell  by  himself  with  the  soldier 
who  guarded  him.  He  was  not  released  from  this 
galling  annoyance  of  being  constantly  chained  to  a 
keeper;  but  every  indulgence  compatible  with  this 
necessary  restraint  was  readily  allowed  him.  He 
was  now  therefore  free  "  to  preach  the  Gospel  to 
them  that  were  at  Rome  also;"  and  proceeded 
without  delay  to  act  upon  his  rule  —  "  to  the  Jew 
first."  He  invited  the  chief  persons  amongst  the 
Jews  to  come  to  him,  and  explained  to  them  that 
though  he  was  brought  to  Rome  to  answer  charges 
made  against  him  by  the  Jews  in  Palestine,  he  had 
really  done  nothing  disloyal  to  his  nation  or  the 
Law,  nor  desired  to  be  considered  as  hostile  to  bis 
fellow-countrymen.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  in 
custody  for  maintaining  that  "  the  hope  of  Israel" 
had  been  fulfilled.  'J'he  Roman  Jews  replied  that 
they  had  received  no  tidings  to  his  prejudice.  The 
sect  of  which  he  had  implied  he  was  a  member 
they  knew  to  be  everywhere  spoken  against:  but 
they  were  Milling  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say.  It 
has  been  thought  strange  that  such  an  attitude 
should  be  taken  towards  the  faith  of  Christ  by  the 
Jews  at  Rome,  where  a  flourishing  branch  of  the 
Church  had  existed  for  some  years;  and  an  argu- 
ment has  been  drawn  from  this  representation 
against  the  authenticity  of  the  Acts.  But  it  may 
be  accounted  for  without  violence  from  what  we 
know  and  may  prol^-ibly  conjecture.  (1.)  The 
(.'hurch  at  Rome  coiisisted  mainly  of  Gentiles, 
though  it  must  be  supposed  that  they  had  been 
previously  for  the  most  part  Jewish  proselytes. 
(2  )  The  real  Jews  at  Rome  had  been  persecuted 
and  sometimes  entirely  banished,  and  their  unset- 
tled state  may  have  checked  the  contact  and  col- 
lision which  would  have  been  otherwise  likely.  (3.) 
St.  Paul  was  possibly  known  by  name  to  the  Roman 
Jews,  and  curiosity  may  have  persuaded  them  to 
listen  to  him.  Even  if  he  were  not  known  to  them, 
here,  as  in  other  places,  his  courteous  bearing  and 
strong  expressions  of  adhesion  to  the  faith  of  his 
fathers  would  win  a  hearing  from  them.  A  day 
was  therefore  appointed,  on  which  a  large  number 
came  expressly  to  hear  him  expound  his  belief;  and 
from  morning  till  evening  he  bore  witness  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  persuading  them  concerning  Jesus, 
both  out  of  the  Law  of  Moses  and  out  of  the 
prophets.  So  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  had  not 
yet  unlearnt  the  ori<rinal  Apostolic  method.  The 
hope  of  Israel  was  still  his  subject.  But,  as  of  old, 
the  reception  of  his  message  by  the  Jews  was  not 
favorable.  They  were  slow  of  heart  to  believe,  at 
Rome  as  at  Pisidian  Antioch.  The  judgment  pro- 
nounced by  Isaiah  was  come,  Paul  testified,  upon 
the  people.  Tliey  had  made  themselves  blind  and 
deaf  and  gross  of  heart.  The  'gospel  must  be  pro- 
claimed to  the  Gentiles,  amongst  whom  it  would 


which  states  that  this  was  done,  cannot  be  relied  « 
as  certainly  genuine.  See  note  a,  rol.  i.  p.  88| 
(Amer.  ed.).  B. 
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hud  a  bcttey  welcome.  He  turned  therefore  again 
to  the  Gentiles,  and  for  two  years  he  dwelt  in  his 
own  hired  house,  and  received  all  who  came  to  him, 
proclaiming  the  kingdom  of  God  and  teachmg  con- 
cerning tlie  liord  Jesus  Christ,  with  all  confidence, 
no  man  forbidding  him. 

These  are  the  last  words  of  the  Acts.  This  his- 
tory of  the  planting  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  in 
the  world  brings  us  down  to  the  time  when  the 
Gospel  was  openly  proclaimed  by  the  great  Apostle 
in  the  Gentile  capital,  and  stops  short  of  the  mighty 
convulsion  which  was  shortly  to  pronounce  that 
kingdom  established  as  the  Divine  commonwealtli 
for  all  men.  The  work  of  St.  Paul  belonged  to 
the  preparatory  period.  He  was  not  to  live  through 
the  time  when  the  Son  of  Man  came  in  tlie  destruc- 
tion of  the  Holy  City  and  Temple,  and  in  the 
throes  of  the  New  Age.  The  most  significant  part 
of  his  work  was  accomplished  when  in  the  Imperial 
City  he  had  declared  his  Gospel  "  to  the  Jew  first, 
and  also  to  the  Gentile.''  But  his  career  is  not 
abruptly  closed.  Before  he  himself  fades  out  of  our 
sight  in  the  twilight  of  ecclesiastical  tradition,  we 
ha\e  letters  written  by  himself,  which  contribute 
Bome  particulars  to  his  external  biography,  and 
give  us  a  far  more  precious  insight  into  his  convic- 
tions and  sympathies. 

Period  of  the  Laitr  Epistles.  —  We  might  natu- 
rally expect  that  St.  Paul,  tied  down  to  one  spot  at 
Rome,  and  yet  free  to  speak  and  write  to  whom  he 
pleased,  would  pour  out  in  letters  his  love  and 
anxiety  (or  distant  churches.  It  seems  entirely 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  author  of  the  extant 
epistles  wrote  very  many  which  are  not  extant. 
To  suppose  tills,  aids  us  perhaps  a  little  in  tlie  dif- 
ficult endeavor  to  contemplate  St.  Paul's  epistles 
as  living  letters.  It  is  difficult  enough  to  connect 
in  our  minds  the  writing  of  these  epistles  with  the 
external  conditions  of  a  human  life;  to  think  of 
Paul,  witli  his  incessant  chain  and  soldier,  sitting 
down  to  write  or  dictate,  and  producing  for  the 
world  an  inspired  epistle.  But  it  is  almost  more 
ditficult  to  imagine  the  Christian  communities  of 
those  days,  samjiles  of  the  population  of  Macedonia 
or  Asia  Minor,  receiving  and  reading  such  letters. 
But  the  letters  were  actually  written;  and  they 
must  of  necessity  be  accepted  as  representing  the 
kind  of  communications  wli'ch  marked  the  inter- 
course of  the  Apostle  and  his  fellow-CIiristians. 
When  he  wrote  he  wrote  out  of  the  fullness  of  his 
heart;  and  the  ideas  on  which  he  dwelt  were  those 
of  his  daily  and  hourly  thoughts.  To  that  impris- 
onment to  which  St.  Luke  has  introduced  us,  — 
the  impiisoninent  which  lasted  for  such  a  tedious 
time,  though  tempered  by  much  indidgence,  —  be- 
longs the  noble  group  of  letters  to  Philemon,  to  the 
Colossians,  to  the  Ephesians,  and  to  the  Philip- 
pians.  The  three  former  of  these  were  written  at 
one  time  and  sent  by  the  same  messengers.  Wheth- 
er that  to  the  Philippians  was  written  before  or 
after  these,  we  cannot  determine ;  but  the  tone  of  it 
seems  to  imply  that  a  crisis  was  approaching,  and 
therefore  it  is  commonly  regarded  as  the  latest  of 
the  four. 

St.  Paul  had  not  himself  founded  the  Church  at 
Colossae.  But  during  his  imprisonment  at  Rome 
fce  had  for  an  associate  —  he  calls  him  a  "  fellow- 
prisoner"  (Pliilemon  -2"5)  —  a  chief  teacher  of  Jue 
Colossian  church  named  Epaphras.  He  had  thus 
hecorae  deeply  interested  in  the  condition  of  that 
ihurch.  It  happened  that  at  the  same  time  a  slave 
iaiQe«l   Oneaimus  came  within  the  reach  of  St. 
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Paul's  teaching,  and  was  converted  into  a  zealous 
and  useful  Christian.  This  Onesimus  had  run 
away  from  his  master;  and  his  master  was  a  Chris- 
tian of  Colossse.  St.  Paul  determined  to  sent 
back  Onesimus  to  his  master;  and  with  him  ht 
determined  also  to  send  his  old  companion  Tychi- 
cus  (Acts  XX.  4)  as  a  messenger  to  the  church  at 
Colossae,  and  to  neighboring  churches.  This  was 
the  occasion  of  the  letter  to  Philemon,  which  com- 
mended Onesimus,  in  language  of  singular  tender- 
ness and  delicacy,  as  a  faithful  and  beloved  brother, 
to  his  injured  master;  and  also  of  the  two  letters 
to  the  Colossians  and  I-lphesians.  [Pfulemon, 
Epistle  to.]  That  to  the  Colossians,  being  drawn 
forth  by  the  most  special  circumstances,  may  b* 
reasonably  supposed  to  have  been  written  first.  It 
was  intended  to  guard  the  church  at  Colossae  from 
fivlse  teaching,  which  the  Apostle  knew  to  be  infest- 
ing it.  I'or  the  characteristics  of  this  epistle,  we 
must  refer  to  the  special  article.  [Colossians, 
Epistle  to  the.]  The  end  of  it  (iv.  7-18)  names 
several  friends  who  were  with  St.  Paul  at  Rome,  as 
Aristarchus,  Marcus  (St.  Mark),  Epaphras,  Luke, 
and  Demas.  For  the  writing  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  more  special 
occasion,  than  that  Tychicus  was  passing  through 
Ephesus.  [Ephesians,  Epistle  to  the.]  The 
highest  characteristic  whicli  these  two  epistles,  to 
the  Colossians  and  Ephesians,  have  in  common,  is 
tliat  of  a  presentation  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
fuller  and  clearer  than  we  find  in  previous  writings, 
as  the  Head  of  creation  and  of  mankind.  All 
things  created  through  Christ,  all  things  coherent 
in  Him,  all  things  reconciled  to  the  Father  by  Him, 
the  eternal  purpose  to  restore  and  complete  all 
things  in  Him,  —  such  are  the  ideas  which  grew 
richer  and  more  distinct  in  the  mind  of  the  Apostle 
as  he  meditated  on  the  Gospel  which  he  had  been 
preaching,  and  the  truths  implied  in  it.  In  the 
Epistle  to  the  Colossians  this  divine  headship  of 
Christ  is  maintained  as  the  safeguard  against  the 
fancies  which  filled  the  heavens  with  secondai'y 
divinities,  and  which  laid  down  rules  for  an  arti- 
ficial sanctity  of  men  upon  the  earth.  In  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  tlie  eternity  and  univer 
sality  of  God's  redeeming  purpose  in  Christ,  and 
the  gathering  of  men  unto  Him  as  his  members, 
are  set  forth  as  gloriousl}'  revealed  in  the  Gospel. 
In  both,  the  application  of  the  truth  concerning 
Christ  as  the  image  of  God  and  the  Head  of  men 
to  the  common  relations  of  human  life  is  dwelt 
upon  in  detail. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  resembles  th* 
Second  to  the  Corinthians  in  the  effusion  of  per- 
sonal feeling,  but  differs  from  it  in  the  absence  of 
all  soreness.  The  Christians  at  Philippi  had  re- 
garded the  Apostle  with  love  and  reverence  from  the 
beginning,  and  had  given  him  many  proofs  of 
their  affection.  They  had  now  sent  him  a  contri 
bution  towards  his  maintenance  at  Rome,  such  at< 
we  must  suppose  him  to  have  received  from  timi 
to  time  for  the  expenses  of  ''  his  own  hired  house." 
The  bearer  of  this  contribution  was  Epaphroditus, 
an  ardent  friend  and  fellow- laborer  of  St.  Paul, 
who  had  *"allen  sick  on  the  journey,  or  at  Rome 
(Phil.  ii.  27).  The  epistle  was  written  to  be  con- 
veyed by  Epaphroditus  on  his  return,  and  to  ex- 
press the  joy  with  which  St.  Paul  had  received  the 
kindness  of  the  Philippians.  He  dwells,  therefore, 
upon  their  fellowship  in  the  work  of  spreading  the 
Gospel,  a  work  in  which  he  was  even  now  labor'  qjt 
and  scarcely  with  tue  less  eflfect  cm  account  of  ha 
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bondg.  His  imprisonment  had  made  him  known, 
and  had  given  him  fruitful  opjwrtunities  of  declar- 
ing his  Gospel  amongst  the  Imperial  guard  (i.  IH), 
Mid  even  in  the  household  of  the  Caesar  (iv.  22). 
He  professes  his  undiminished  sense  of  the  glory 
af  following  Christ,  and  his  expectation  of  an  ap- 
proaching time  in  which  the  [x)rd  Jesus  should  be 
revealed  from  heaven  as  a  deliverer.  There  is  a 
(jritcious  tone  rumiing  through  this  epistle,  ex- 
pressive of  humility,  devotion,  kindness,  delight  in 
m  things  fair  and  good,  to  which  the  favorable  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  was  written  gave  a 
natural  occasion,  and  which  helps  us  to  understand 
the  kind  of  ripening  which  had  taken  plAce  in  the 
spirii  of  the  writer.     [Philippians,  Epistle  to 

THK.] 

Ill  thii  epistle  St.  Paul  twice  expresses  a  confi- 
dent hope  that  before  long  he  may  be  able  to  visit 
the  Philippians  in  person  (i.  25,  olSa  k.  t.  A-  ii. 

24,  ireiTOiQa  k.  t.  A.)-  Whether  this  hope  was 
falfiUed  or  not,  belongs  to  a  question  which  now 
presents  itself  to  us,  and  which  has  been  the  occa- 
eiou  of  nmch  controversy.  According  to  the  gen- 
eral opinion,  the  Apostle  was  liberated  from  his 
imprisonment  and  left  IJome  soon  after  the  writing 
of  the  letter  to  the  Philippians,  spent  some  time  in 
visits  to  Greece,  Asia  ]\Iinor,  and  Spain,  returned 
again  as  a  prisoner  to  Pome,  and  was  put  to  rieath 
there.  In  opjjosition  to  this  view  it  is  maintained 
by  f,ome,  that  he  was  never  liberated,  but  was  put 
f  J  death  at  Kome  at  an  earlier  period  than  is  com- 
Pionly  supposed.  The  arguments  adduced  in  favor 
uf  the  common  view  are,  (1)  the  liopes  expressed 
hy  St.  Paul  of  visiting  Philippi  (already  named) 
and  Colos8«e  (Philemon  22);  (2)  a  imml)er  of  al- 
aisions  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  and  their  general 
character;  and  (3)  the  testimony  of  ecclesiastical 
tradition.  The  arguments  in  favor  of  the  single 
imprisonment  appear  to  be  wholly  negative,  and  to 
aim  simply  at  showing  that  there  is  no  proof  of  a 
liberation,  or  departure  from  Rome.  It  is  con- 
tended that  St.  Paul's  expectations  were  not  always 
realized,  and  that  the  passages  from  Philemon  and 
Philipi)ians  are  effectually  neutralized  by  Acts  xx. 

25,  "  I  know  that  ye  all  (at  Ephesus)  shall  see  my 
fiice  no  more; ''  inasmuch  as  the  supporters  of  the 
ordinary  view  hold  that  St.  Paul  went  again  to 
Ephesus.  Tliis  is  a  fair  answer.  The  argument 
xom  the  Pastoral  Epistles  is  met  most  simply  by  a 
Jenial  of  their  genuineness.  The  tradition  of 
ecclesiastical  antiquity  is  affirmed  to  hav2  no  real 
weight. 

The  decision  must  turn  mainly  upon  the  view 
viken  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles.  It  is  true  that 
there  are  many  critics,  including  Wieseler  and  Dr. 
Davidson,  who  admit  the  genuineness  of  these 
epistles,  and  yet  Ity  referring  1  Timothy  and  Titus 
•x)  an  earlier  period,  and  by  strained  explanations 
jf  the  allusions  in  2  Timothy,  get  rid  of  the  evi- 
dence they  are  generally  understood  to  give  in 
favor  of  a  second  imprisomiient.  The  vo3ages  re- 
quired by  the  two  former  epistles,  and  the  writing 
of  them,  are  placed  within  the  three  years  spent 
chiefly  at  Ephesus  (Acts  xx.  31).  But  the  hypoth- 
fcsis  of  voyages  during  that  period  not  recorded 
by  St.  Luke  is  just  as  arbitrary  as  that  of  a  release 
from  Kome,  which  is  objected  to  expressly  becauj^e 
it  is  arbitrary ;  and  sucli  a  distnbution  of  the  Pas- 

rt  *  The  "  caee,''  as  some  think,  in  which  the  books 
n  parchments  were  carried,  since  <^6A6i/t|«  (2  Tim.  iv. 
18)  iu»y  signify  "cjise"  as  well  as   "cJoak'"  (A.  V,). 
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toral  Epistles  is  shown  by  overwhelmir.g  evidenei 
to  he  untenable.  The  whole  question  is  discussed 
in  a  masterly  and  decisive  manner  by  Alford  in  hit 
Prolegomena  to  the  Pastoral  Epistles.  If,  how 
ever,  these  epistles  are  not  acce})ted  as  genuine, 
the  main  ground  for  the  belief  in  a  second  impris- 
onment is  cut  away.  Eor  a  special  consideration 
of  the  epistles,  let  the  reader  refer  to  the  articka 
on  Timothy  and  Titus. 

The  difficulties  which  have  induced  such  critics 
as  De  Wette  and  Ewald  to  reject  these  epistles, 
are  not  inconsiderable,  and  will  force  themselves 
upon  the  attention  of  the  careful  student  of  St. 
Paul.  But  they  are  overpowered  by  the  much 
greater  difficulties  attending  any  hypothesis  which 
assumes  these  epistles  to  be  spurious.  We  are 
obliged,  therefore,  to  recognize  the  modifications  of 
St.  Paul's  style,  the  developments  in  the  history  of 
the  church,  and  the  movements  of  various  persons, 
which  have  appeared  suspicious  in  the  epistles  to 
Timothy  and  Titus,  as  nevertheless  historically 
true.  And  then  without  encroaching  on  the  do- 
main of  conjecture,  we  draw  the  following  conclu- 
sions: (1.)  St.  Paul  must  have  left  Rome,  and 
visited  Asia  Minor  and  Greece;  for  he  says  to 
Timothy  (1  Tim.  i.  3.),  "  I  besought  thee  to  abide 
still  at  Ephesus,  when  I  was  setting  out  for  Mace- 
donia." After  being  once  at  ICphesus,  he  was 
purposing  to  go  there  again  (1  Tim.  iv.  13),  and  he 
spent  a  considerable  time  at  Ephesus  (2  Tim.  i. 
]8).  (2.)  He  paid  a  visit  to  Crete,  and  left  Titus 
to  organize  churches  there  (Titus  i.  5).  He  was 
intending  to  spend  a  winter  at  one  of  the  places 
named  Nicopous  (Tit.  iii.  12).  (3.)  He  travelled 
by  Miletus  (2  Tim.  iv.  20),  Troas  (2  Tim.  iv.  13), 
where  he  left  a  cloak  or  case,  «  and  some  books, 
and  Corinth  (2  Tim.  iv.  20).  (4.)  He  is  a  prisoner 
at  Rome,  "suffering  unto  bonds  as  an  evil-doer" 
(2  I'im.  ii.  9),  and  expecting  to  be  soon  condemned 
to  death  (2  Tim.  iv.  6).  At  this  time  he  felt  de- 
serted and  solitary,  having  only  Luke,  of  his  old 
associates,  to  keep  him  con)pany ;  ar.d  he  was  very 
anxious  that  Timothy  should  come  to  him  without 
delay  from  Ephesus,  and  bring  Mark  with  him  (2 
Tim.  i.  15,  iv.  16,  9-12.). 

These  facts  may  lie  amplified  by  probable  addi- 
tions from  conjecture  and  tradition.  I'here  are 
strong  reasons  for  placing  the  three  epistles  at  as 
advanced  a  date  as  possil)le,  and  not  far  from  one 
another.  The  peculiarities  of  style  and  diction  by 
which  these  are  distinguished  from  all  his  former 
epistles,  the  affectionate  anxieties  of  an  old  man, 
and  the  glances  freqtiently  thrown  back  on  earlier 
times  and  scenes,  the  disposition  to  be  hortato- 
ry rather  than  speculative,  the  references  to  a 
more  complete  and  settled  organization  of  the 
Church,  the  signs  of  a  condition  tending  to  moral 
corruption,  and  resembling  that  described  in  the 
apocalyptic  letters  to  the  Seven  Churches  —  would 
incline  us  to  adopt  the  latest  date  which  has  been 
suggested  for  the  death  of  St.  Paul,  so  as  to  inter- 
pose as  nmch  time  as  possible  between  the  Pastoial 
Epistles  and  the  former  group.  Now  the  earli<«* 
authorities  for  the  date  of  St.  Paul's  death  are  Eu- 
sebius  and  Jerome,  who  place  it,  the  one  ( Chronic 
Ann.  2083)  in  the  13tb,  the  other  ( Cat.  Script.  FccL 
"  Paulus  ")  in  the  14th  year  of  Nero.  These  diites 
would  allow  some  four  or  five  years  betweei.    th« 


There  is  no  conclusive  reason  for  adopting  one  miM 
more  than  the  other.  H 
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Jirst  imprisohment  and  the  second  During  these 
years,  according  to  tlie  general  belief  of  the  early 
church,  St.  Paul  accomplished  his  old  design  (Rom. 
XV.  28)  and  visited  Spain.  Evvald,  who  denies  the 
genuineness  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  and  with  it 
the  journeyings  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  believes 
that  St.  Paul  was  liberated  and  paid  this  visit  to 
Spain  (Geschichte,  vi.  pp.  621,  631,  632);  yielding 
upon  this  point  to  the  testimony  of  tradition.  The 
first  writer  quoted  in  support  of  the  journey  to 
Spain  is  one  wliose  evidence  would  indeed  be  irre- 
sistible if  the  language  in  which  it  is  expressed 
were  less  obscure.  Clement  of  Rome,  in  a  horta- 
tory and  rather  rhetorical  passage  {Ep.  1  nd  Coi: 
c.  5)  refers  to  St.  Paul  as  an  example  of  patience, 
and  mentions  that  he  preached  eu  re  ttj  avaToXf} 
Koi  eV  rfj  dvaei,  and  that  before  his  martyrdom 
he  went  iwl  rb  T4pfxa  ttjs  5iy(reajy.  It  is  probable, 
but  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  certain,  that  by  this 
expression,  "the  goal  of  the  west,"  Clement  was 
iescribing  Spain,  or  some  country  yet  more  to  the 
west.  The  next  testimony  labors  under  a  some- 
what similar  difficulty  from  the  imperfection  of  the 
text,  but  it  at  least  names  unambiguously  a  "  pro- 
fectioiiem  Pauli  ab  urbead  Spaniam  proficiscentis." 
This  is  from  Muratori's  Fragment  on  the  Canon 
(Routh,  Rel.  Sac.  iv.  p.  1-12).  (See  the  passage 
quoted  and  discussed  in  Wieseler,  Cliron.  Apost. 
Zeit  p.  536,  &c  ,  or  Alford,  iii.  p.  93.)  Afterwards 
Chrysostom  says  simply,  Mera  rb  y^yeadai  iu 
"Poo/iifj,  irdhiv  €1$  r^ii/^Sirauiau  a.Trri\Qiv  (on  2  Tim. 
iv.  20);  and  .Jerome  speaks  of  St.  Paul  as  set  free 
by  Nero,  that  he  might  preach  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
"hi  Occidentis  quoque  partibus "  {(Jut.  Script. 
EccL  "  Paulus  ").  Against  these  assertions  nothing 
is  produced,  except  the  absence  of  allusions  to  a 
journey  to  Spain  in  passages  from  some  of  the 
fathers  where  such  allusions  might  more  or  less  be 
expected.  Dr.  Davidson  {Introd.  Netv  Ttst.  iii. 
15,  8-4)  gives  a  long  Ust  of  critics  who  believe  in 
St.  Paul's  release  from  the  first  imprisonment. 
AVieseler  (p.  521)  mentions  some  of  these,  with 
references,  and  adds  some  of  the  more  eminent 
German  critics  who  believe  with  him  in  but  one 
imprisonment.  These  include  Schrader,  Hemsen, 
Winer,  and  Baur.  The  only  English  name  of  any 
weight  to  be  added  to  this  list  is  that  of  Dr.  Da- 
vidson. 

We  conclude  then,  that  after  a  wearing  impris- 
onment of  two  years  or  more  at  Rome,  St.  Paul 
was  set  free,  and  spent  some  years  in  various  jour- 
neyings eastwards  and  westwards  Towards  the 
close  of  this  time  he  pours  out  the  warnings  of  his 
less  vigorous  but  still  brave  and  faithful  spirit  in 
lbs  letters  to  Timothy  and  Titus.  The  first  to 
Timothy  and  that  to  Titus  were  evidently  written 
at  very  nearly  the  same  time.  After  tliese  were 
written,  he  was  apprehended  again  and  sent  to 
Rome.  As  an  eminent  Christian  teacher  St.  i^aul 
was  now  in  a  far  more  dangerous  position  than 
when  he  was  first  brought  to  Rome.  The  Chris- 
tians had  been  exposed  to  popular  odium  by  the 
Jalse  charge  of  being  concerned  in  the  great  Neron- 
ian  conflagration  of  the  city,  and  lad  been  su!)- 
jected  to  a  most  cruel  persecution  The  Apostle 
appears  now  to  have  been  treated,  not  as  an  hon- 
orable state-prisoner,  but  as  a  felon  (2  Tim.  ii.  9). 
But  he  was  at  least  allowed  to  write  this  Second 


n  For  Thf  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  see  the  article 
aniler  that  htad.  The  close  observation  of  the  life  of 
H.  PhuI  would  lead,  we  think,  to  the  conclusion,  that 
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Letter  to  his  "dearly  beloved  son  "  Timothy:  and 
though  he  expresses  a  confident  expectation  of  big 
speedy  death,  he  yet  thought  it  suflaciently  proba 
ble  that  it  might  be  delayed  for  some  time,  to  war- 
rant him  in  urging  Timothy  to  come  to  him  from 
Ephesus.  Meanwhile,  though  he  felt  his  isolation, 
he  was  not  in  the  least  daunted  by  his  danger. 
He  was  more  than  ready  to  die  (rv.  6),  and  had  a 
sustaining  experience  of  not  being  deserted  by  hia 
Lord.  Once  already,  in  this  second  imprisonment, 
he  had  appeared  before  the  authorities ;  and  "  th>. 
Lord  then  stood  by  him  and  strengthened  him,  ' 
and  gave  him  a  favorable  opportunity  for  the  one 
thing  always  nearest  to  his  heart,  the  oublic  decla- 
ration of  his  Gospel. 

This  epistle,"  surely  no  unworthy  utteianoe  at 
such  an  age  and  in  such  an  hour  even  of  a  St. 
Paul,  brings  us,  it  may  well  be  presumed,  close  to 
the  end  of  his  life.  For  what  remains,  we  h.ivs 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity, 
that  he  was  beheaded  at  Rome,  about  the  same 
time  that  St.  Peter  was  crucified  there.  The  ear- 
liest allusion  to  the  death  of  St.  Paul  is  in  that 
sentence  from  Clemens  Romanus,  already  quoted, 
eirl  Th  repjiia  tTjs  Svaews  e\6cov  Kal  /xapTup-f^aas 
iirl  rcov  T^yovfx^vcav,  ovtcos  airrjWdyr)  tov  k6(X^ov, 
which  just  fails  of  giving  us  any  particulars  upon 
which  we  can  conclusively  rely.  The  next  authori- 
ties are  those  quoted  by  Eusebius  in  his  //.  E.  ii. 
25.  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Corinth  (A.  D.  170), 
says  that  l*eter  and  Paul  went  to  Italy  and  taught 
there  together,  and  suflTered  martyrdom  about  the 
same  time.  This,  like  most  of  the  statements  re- 
lating to  the  death  of  St.  Paul,  is  mixed  up  with 
the  tradition,  with  which  we  are  not  here  immedi- 
ately concerned,  of  the  work  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome. 
Cains  of  Rome,  supposed  to  be  writing  within  the 
2d  century,  names  the  grave  of  St.  Peter  on  the 
Vatican,  and  that  of  St,  Paul  on  the  Ostian  way. 
EuselMus  himself  entirely  adopts  the  tradition  that 
St.  Paul  was  beheaded  under  Nero  at  Rome. 
Amongst  other  early  testimonies,  we  have  that  of 
Tertullian,  who  says  {De  Prcescr.  Bcei'et.  30) 
that  at  Rome  "  Petrus  passioni  Dominicse  adsequa- 
tur,  Paulus  Johannis  [the  Baptist]  exitu  corona- 
tur;  "  and  that  of  Jerome  ( Cat.  Sc.  Pauliia)^  "  Hie 
ergo  14rto  Neronis  anno  (eodem  die  quo  Petrus) 
Romse  pro  Christo  capite  truncatus  sepultusque 
est,  in  via  Ostiensi."  It  would  be  useless  to  enu- 
merate further  testimonies  of  what  is  undisputed. 

It  would  also  be  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article 
to  attempt  to  exhibit  the  traces  of  St.  Paul's  Apos- 
tolic work  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  But  there 
is  one  indication,  so  exceptional  as  to  deserve  spe- 
cial mention,  which  shows  that  the  difficulty  of 
understanding  the  Gospel  of  St.  Paul  and  of  recoa 
ciling  it  with  a  true  Judaism  was  very  early  felt 
This  is  in  the  Apocryphal  work  called  the  C'lemen 
tines  (ra  KATj^eVria),  supposed  to  be  written  before 
the  end  of  the  2d  century.  These  curious  composi- 
tions contain  direct  assaults  (for  tliough  the  name 
is  not  given,  the  references  are  plain  and  undis- 
guised) upon  the  authority  and  the  chanxcter  of  St. 
Paul.  St.  Peter  is  represented  as  the  true  Apostle, 
of  the  Gentiles  as  well  as  of  the  Jews,  and  St.  Paul 
as  o  ^x'^phs  &vdpojiros,  who  opposes  St.  Peter  and 
St.  James.  The  portions  of  the  Clementines  which 
illustrate  the  writer's  view  of    St.   Paul  will  b« 


th^  thoughts  and  beliefs  of  that  epistle,  to  whomaiv 
ever  the  composition  of  it  be  attribiited,  are  ly  nt 
means  alien  to  the  Apostle's  habits  of  mind. 
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found  in  Stanley's  CorinUdam  (Introd.  to  ^  U)r.); 
and  an  account  of  the  whole  work,  with  references 
to  the  treatises  of  Sclilieujanu  and  Baur,  in  Giese- 
ler,  /'Jccl.  J  list.  i.  §  58. 

ChroiioUxjy  of  Si.  Paul's  Life.  —  It  is  usual  to 
distinguish  between  the  internal  or  absolute,  and 
the  external  or  relative,  chronology  of  St.  Paul's 
life.  The  former  is  that  which  we  have  hitherto 
followed.  It  remains  to  mention  the  points  at 
which  the  N.  T.  history  of  the  A{,ostle  comes  into 
contact  with  tlie  outer  history  of  the  world.  There 
»re  two  principal  events  which  serve  as  fixed  dates 
for  determining  the  Pauline  chronology  —  the  death 
of  Ilerod  Agrippa,  and  the  accession  of  Festus; 
and  of  these  the  latter  is  by  lar  the  more  impor- 
tant. The  time  of  this  being  ascertained,  the  par- 
ticulars given  in  the  Acts  enable  us  to  date  a  con- 
siderable [jortion  of  St.  Paul's  life.  Now  it  has 
been  proved  almost  to  certainty  that  Felix  was  re- 
called from  Judaea  and  succeeded  by  Festus  in  the 
year  00  (Wieseler,  pp.  66,  &c.;  Conybeare  and 
liowson,  ii.  note  C).  In  the  autumn,  then,  of  A. 
D.  GO  St.  Paul  left  Cajsarea.  In  the  spring  of  61 
he  arrived  at  Rome.  There  he  lived  two  years,  that 
is,  till  the  spring  of  63,  with  much  freedom  in  his 
own  hired  house.  Alter  this  we  depend  upon  con- 
jecture ;  but  the  Pastoral  Epistles  give  us  reasons, 
as  we  have  seen,  for  deferring  the  Apostle's  death 
until  67,  with  Eusebius,  or  68,  with  .lerome.  Sim- 
ilarly we  can  go  backmirds  from  a.  d.  60.  St. 
Paul  was  two  years  at  Caesarea  (Acts  xxiv.  27); 
therefore  he  arrived  at  Jerusalem  on  his  last  visit 
by  the  Pentecost  of  58.  Before  this  he  bad  win- 
tered at  Corinth  (Acts  xx.  2,  3),  having  gone  from 
Ephesus  to  Greece.  He  left  Ephesus,  thsr),  in  the 
latter  part  of  57,  and  as  he  stayed  3  years  at  j 
Ephesus  (Acts  xx.  31),  he  must  have  come  thither; 
in  51.  Previously  to  this  journey  he  bad  spent  i 
"some  time"  at  Antioch  (Acts  xviii.  23),  and  cur 
chronology  becomes  indeterminate.  We  can  only 
add  together  the  time  of  a  hasty  visit  to  Jerusalem, 
the  travels  of  the  great  second  missionary  journey, 
which  included  li  year  at  Corinth,  another  inde- 
terminate stay  at  Antioch,  the  important  third  visit 
to  Jerusalem,  another  -'long"  residence  at  Antioch 
(Acts  xiv.  28),  the  first  missionary  journey,  again 
an  indeterminate  stay  at  Antioch  (Acts  xii.  25)  — 
until  we  come  \o  the  second  visit  to  Jerusalem, 
which  nearly  synchronized  with  the  death  of  Herod 
Agrippa.  in  A.  u.  41  (Wieseler,  p.  130).  Within 
this  uiterval  of  some  10  years  the  most  important 
date  to  fix  is  that  of  the  third  visit  to  Jerusalem; 
and  tlitre  is  a  great  concurrence  of  the  best  authori- 
ties in  placing  this  visit  in  either  50  or  51.  St. 
Paul  himself  (Gal.  ii.  1)  places  this  visit  "  11 
years  after  "  either  his  conversion  or  the  first  visit. 
In  the  former  case  we  have  37  or  38  for  the  date 
of  tlie  conversion.  The  conversion  was  followed 
by  3  years  (Gal.  i.  18)  spent  in  Arabia  and  Da- 
majc\is,  and  ending  with  the  first  visit  to  Jerusa- 
hm ;  and  the  space  between  the  fii'st  visit  (10  or 
41)  and  the  second  (41  or  45)  is  filled  up  by  an 
indeterminaie  time,  presumably  2  or  3  years,  at 
Tarsus  (Acts  ix.  30),  and  1  year  at  Antioch  (Acts 
xi.  26).  The  date  of  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen 
can  only  be  conjectured,  and  is  very  variously 
placed  between  A.  D.  30  and  the  year  of  St.  Paul's 
conversion.  In  the  account  of  the  death  of  Stephen 
^l.  Paul  is  called  "  a  young  man  "  (Acts  vii.  58). 
t  is  not  improbable  therefore  that  he  was  born 
jQtwty.n  A.  1).  0  and  A.  i).  5,  so  that  he  might  be 
la^t  60  yoaiH  of  age  when  he  calls  himself  "  Paul 
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the  aged  "  in  Philemon  9.  More  detailed  coi\)co- 
tures  will  be  found  in  almost  every  writer  on  St 
Paul.  Comparative  chronological  tables  (showing 
the  opinions  of  30  and  34  critics)  are  given  bj 
Wieseler  and  Davidson;  tables  of  events  only,bj 
Conybeare  and  Ilowsou,  Alford,  Jowett,  and  manj 
others. 

Personal  Appearance  and  Character  of  St.  Paul. 
—  We  have  no  very  trustworthy  sources  of  infor- 
mation as  to  the  personal  apfjcarance  of  St.  Paul. 
Those  which  we  have  are  referred  to  and  quoted 
in  Conybeare  and  Mowson  (i.  ch.  7,  end).  They 
are  the  early  pictures  and  mosaics  described  by 
Mrs.  Jameson,  and  passages  from  Malalas,  Niceph- 
orus,  and  the  apocryphal  Acta  Paull  et  ThecUe 
(concerning  which  see  also  Conybeare  and  Howson, 
i.  197).  They  all  agree  hi  ascribing  to  the  Apostle 
a  short  stature,  a  long  face  with  high  forehead,  an 
aquiline  nose,  close  and  prominent  eyebrows.  Other 
characteristics  mentioned  are  baldness,  gray  eyes, 
a  clear  couq^lexion,  and  a  winning  expression.  Of 
his  temperament  and  character  St.  Paul  is  himself 
the  best  painter.  His  speeches  and  letters  convey 
to  us,  as  we  read  them,  the  truest  impressions  of 
those  qualities  which  helped  to  make  him  The 
great  Apostle.  We  perceive  the  warmth  and 
ardor  of  his  nature,  his  deeply  affectionate  dis- 
position, the  tenderness  of  his  sense  of  honor,  the 
courtesy  and  personal  dignity  of  his  bearing,  his 
perfect  fearlessness,  his  heroic  endurance;  we  per- 
ceive the  rare  combination  of  subtlety,  tenacity, 
and  versatility  in  his  intellect;  we  perceive  also  a 
practical  wisdom  which  we  should  have  associated 
with  a  cooler  temperament,  and  a  tolerance  which 
is  seldom  united  with  such  impetuous  convictions. 
And  the  principle  which  harmonized  all  these  en- 
dowments and  directed  them  to  a  practical  end 
was,  beyond  dispute,  a  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ 
in  the  Divine  Spirit.  Personal  allegiance  to  Christ 
as  to  a  living  Master,  with  a  growing  insight  into 
the  relation  of  Christ  to  each  man  and  to  the 
world,  carried  the  Apostle  forwards  on  a  straight 
course  through  every  vicissitude  of  personal  for- 
tunes and  amidst  the  various  habits  of  thought 
which  he  had  to  encounter.  The  conviction  that 
he  had  been  entrusted  with  a  Gospel  concerning  a 
Lord  and  Deliverer  of  men  was  what  sustained 
and  purified  his  love  for  his  own  people,  whilst  it 
created  in  him  such  a  love  for  mankind  that  he 
only  knew  himself  as  the  servant  of  others  for 
Christ's  sake. 

A  remarkable  attempt  has  recently  been  made  by 
Professor  Jowett,  in  his  Commentary  on  some  of 
the  epistles,  to  qualify  what  he  considers  to  be  the 
blind  and  undiscriminating  admiration  of  St.  Paul, 
by  representing  him  as  having  been,  with  all  his 
excel^Mices,  a  man  "  whose  appearance  and  dis- 
course made  an  impression  of  feebleness,"  "out  cf 
harmony  with  life  and  nature,"  a  confused  thinkor, 
uttering  himself  "  in  broken  words  and  hesitating 
forms  of  speech,  with  no  beauty  or  comeliness  of 
style,"  and  so  undecided  in  his  Christiam  belief 
that  he  was  preaching,  in  the  14th  year  after  his 
conversion,  a  Gospel  concerning  Christ  which  he 
himself,  in  four  years  more,  confessed  to  have  been 
carnal.  In  these  paradoxical  viev/s,  however,  Pro- 
fessor Jowett  stands  almost  alone :  the  result  of  th« 
freest,  as  of  the  most  reverent,  of  the  numerous 
recent  studies  of  St.  Pt.ul  and  his  works  (amongst 
which  Professor  Jowett's  own  Commentary  is  ont 
of  the  most  interesting)  having  been  only  to  add 
an  independent  tribute  to  the  ancient  admiratioi 
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»f  Christendom.  Those  who  judge  St.  Paul  as 
they  would  judge  any  other  remarkable  man  con- 
fess him  unanimously  to  have  been  "  one  of  the 
greatest  spirits  of  all  time;"  whilst  those  who 
believe  him  to  have  been  appointed  by  the  Lord  of 
manliind,  and  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  do  a 
work  in  the  world  of  almost  unequalled  importance, 
are  lost  in  wonder  as  they  study  the  gifts  with 
which  he  was  endowed  for  that  work,  and  the  sus- 
tained devotion  with  which  he  gave  himself  to  it. 

Modern  Authoriiivs.  —  It  has  not  been  thought 
necessary  to  load  tlie  pages  of  this  article  with  ref- 
erences to  the  authors  about  to  be  mentioned,  be- 
cause in  each  of  them  it  is  easy  for  the  student  to 
turn  at  once  to  any  part  of  St.  Paul's  life  or  writ- 
ings with  regard  to  which  he  may  desire  to  consult 
them.  A  very  long  catalogue  might  be  made  of 
authors  wlio  have  written  on  St.  Paul;  amongst 
whom  the  foUovving  may  be  recommended  as  of 
some  independent  value.  In  English,  the  work  of 
Messrs.  Conybeare  and  Howson,  on  the  TJfe  and 
Epistles  of  St.  Paid,  is  at  once  the  most  compre- 
hensive and  the  most  popular.  Amongst  Commen- 
taries, those  of  Professor  Jowett  on  the  Epistles  to 
the  Thessalonians,  Galatians,  and  Komans,  and  of 
Professor  Stanley  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthi- 
ans, are  expressly  designed  to  throw  light  on  the 
Apostle's  cliaracter  and  work.  The  general  Com- 
mentaries of  Dean  Alford  and  Dr.  Wordsworth  in- 
clude abundant  matter  upon  everytliing  relating  to 
St.  Paul.  So  does  Dr.  Davidson's  Introduction  to 
the  New  Testament^  which  gives  also  in  great  pro- 
fusion the  opinions  of  all  former  critics,  I'^nglish 
and  foreign.  Paley's  well-known  Horce  PaulhuB ; 
Mr.  Smitli's  work  on  the  Voyar/e  and  Shiptpveck 
of  St.  Paul  [3d  ed.  1866] ;  Mr.  Tate's  Continnons 
History  of  St.  Paul;  and  Mr.  Lewin's  St.  Paid, 
are  exclusively  devoted  to  Pauline  subjects.  Of  the 
older  works  by  commentators  and  others,  which 
are  thoroughly  sifted  by  more  recent  writers,  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  mention  a  book  which  had  a 
great  reputation  in  the  last  century,  that  of  Lord 
Lyttelton  on  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul.  Amongst 
German  critics  and  historians  the  following  may  be 
named:  Ewald,  in  his  Geschichte  des  Volkes  Is- 
rael, vol.  vi.  and  his  Sendschreiben  des  Aposfels 
Paulus;  Wieseler,  Chronologie  des  Apostolischen 
Zeiialters,  which  is  universally  accepted  as  the  best 
work  on  the  chronology  of  St.  Paul's  life  and  times; 
De  Wette,  in  his  KlnleUiuuj  and  his  Exeyetisclies 
fJandbuck  ;  Neander,  Pjtanzung  und  Leitung  der 
VJiristl.  Kirch  e ;  works  on  Paulus,  by  Baur, 
llemsen,  Schrader,  Scbneckenburger;  and  the 
'ommentaries  of  Olshausen,  INIeyer,  etc.  In 
/rencli,  the  work  of  Salvador  on  Jesus  Christ  et  sa 
Doctrine,  in  the  chapter  "  St.  Paul  et  I'Eglise," 
gives  the  view  of  a  modern  Jew;  and  the  Dis- 
courses oil  St.  Paul,  by  M.  de  Pressens^,  are  able 
and  eloquent.  J.  LI.  D. 

*  The  literature  under  Acts  (see  especially 
Amer.  ed.)  pertains  largely  to  the  history  of  I^aul. 
lAike's  narrative  in  the  Acts  may  be  read  with  new 
interest  in  the  later  and  more  accurate  translations 
(Bible  Union,  Noyes,  Alford).  Stier's  Reden  der 
Apostel  is  now  translated  by  G.  H.  Venables,  The 
Words  of  the  Apostles,  etc.  (Edinh.  1869),  one  of 
the  series  of  Clark's  Foreign  Theol.  Library.  For 
extended  sketches  of  the  life  and  teachings  of  Paul 
'he  reader  may  see  Dr.  Schaff' s  History  of  the 
.ipoiiJic  Church,  ch.  iii.  pp.  226-348,  Pressens^'s 
Histoire.  des  irois  premiers  Siechs,  1.  425  ff.  and  ii 
U104,  and  Di.  WiUiam  Smith'%  New  Test.  His- 
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t-ory,  pp.  340- 1536,  Amer.  ed.  Among  Ihe  recent 
treatises  or  works  may  be  mentioned  Paulus  der 
Apostel,  by  J.  P.  Lange,  in  Herzog's  Red- En- 
cykl.  xi.  238-248;  Paulus,  by  H.  Besser,  authoi 
of  Die  Bihelstunden,  in  Zeller's  Bibl.  Worterb.  ix 
234-242;  Le^m's  Fasti  Sacri  (Lond.  1865),  im 
portant  for  the  chronology;  Ch.  J.  Trip,  Paulu* 
nach  der  Apostelgesch.  (Leiden,  1866),  a  prize  es- 
say; J.  R.  Oertel,  Paulus  in  der  Apostelgesch.  etc. 
(Halle  a.  S.  1868),  showing  the  historical  charac- 
ter of  the  Pauline  portions;  Howson,  Hulsean 
Lectures  for  1862  on  The  Character  of  Si.  Paid 
(2d  ed.  Lond.  1864);  Scenes  from  the  Life  of  St. 
Paul  {Bast.  1867);  The  Metaphws  of  St.  Paid 
(Lond.  1868),  reprinted  in  the  Theological  Eclectic 
vols.  iv.  &  V. ;  Die  Apostelgeschichte  in  Bibelstundem 
(i.-lxxxiii.)  ausyelegt  von  Karl  Gerok,  2  vols. 
(1868);  Th.  Binney,  Lectures  on  St.  Paul:  Ki 
Life  and  Ministry  (Lond.  1866),  popular  and  prac- 
tical; A.  Hausrath,  Der  Apostel  Paulus  (Heidelb. 
1865);  F.  Bungener,  Saint  Paul,  sn  vie,  sori  oeuvre 
et  ses  epitres  (Paris,  1865);  Kenan,  Saitt  Paul 
(Paris,  1869);  Paulus  Cassel,  Die  Inschift  de$ 
A'tars  zu  Athen  (Berlin,  1867),  able,  but  "ncor- 
rectly  assumes  Paul's  object  to  be  anti-pantheistie 
not  anti-polytheistic. 

On  the  doctrine  of  St.  Paul,  see  L.  L^steri,  Ent- 
wickelung  d.  j^aulin.  Lehrbegriffs  (Ziirich,  1824, 
(}^  Aufl.  1851);  A.  F.  Diihne,  Entwickl.  d.  paulin. 
Lehrbe griffs  (Halle,  1835);  J.  F.  Rabiger,  De 
Christologia  Paulina,  contra  Baurium  (Vratisl 
1852);  R.  A.  Lipsius,  Die  pnulinische  Rechtferti- 
gungslehre  (Leipz.  1853);  Abp.  Whately,  Essays 
on  some  of  the  Difficulties  in  the  Writings  of  St. 
Paul,  from  the  Sth  London  ed.,  Andover,  1865; 
and  the  biblico-theological  works  of  Neander,  Reuss, 
Lutterbeck,  Baur,  Messner,  Lechler,  C.  F.  Schmid, 
and  Beyschlag,  referred  to  under  John,  Gospkl 
OF,  vol.  ii.  p.  1439  a.  —  For  copious  references  to 
the  literature  relating  to  the  Apostle,  see  particu- 
larly Reuss's  Gesch.  der  Heiligen  Schriften  N.  T. 
4e  Aufl.  §  58  if.  H. 

*  I^aul's  peculiar  Mission  as  an  Apostle.  — 
Saint  Paul  is  generally  regarded  as  one  of  the 
apostolic  college,  perhaps,  indeed,  as  primus  inter 
pares,  yet  as  distinguished  from  the  others  only  by 
his  late  and  abnormal  admission  into  their  ranks,  — 
a  distinction  which  in  some  quarters  essentially 
impaired  his  authority  and  influence.  In  our  ap- 
prehension, he  was  specifically  and  officially  sepa- 
rated from  the  twelve,  and  was  intrusted  with  » 
mission,  to  which  no  one  of  them  was  equally  ade- 
quate, and  for  which  his  nativity,  culture,  and 
antecedent  life  had  trained  and  qualified  hira. 

The  seeds  of  Christianity  were  planted  at  the 
outset  in  the  decaying  trunk  of  Judaism,  as  those 
of  the  mistletoe  are  lodged  in  the  ancient  oak 
The  earliest  Christians  not  only  were  regarded,  but 
regarded  themselves,  as  a  reformed  sect  of  Jews. 
The  original  disciples  were  punctihous  Hebrews, 
and  held  Christianity  as  a  code  supjilementary  to 
that  of  Moses.  Tiiey  were  scandalized  and  horror- 
stricken  at  the  thought  of  abjuring  the  ceremonial 
law.  When,  after  the  divine  monition  in  the  case 
of  Cornelius,  they  reluctantly  began  to  admit  Gen- 
tile converts,  they  stretched  the  yoke  of  Judaism 
before  the  gate  of  the  church,  and  sought  to  com- 
pel their  proselytes  to  stoop  under  it,  as  the  essen- 
tial,  >r  at  least  the  most  hoi>eful  condition  of 
Christian  citizenship.  This  narrowness  of  vision 
was  the  necessary  result  of  their  humble  origin, 
:>bscure  condition,  scanty  culture,  and  proviiiciA 
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Msociiitions,  and  it  was  among  their  opecial  fitnedfies 
for  the  apostlesliip.  Had  they  been  more  catholic 
in  their  tolerance,  and  i)roader  in  their  sympathies, 
tliey  would  have  hopelessly  alienated  their  fellow- 
countrymen,  and  would  thus  have  l)een  left  without 
any  point  of  support  for  propagandism  among  the 
Gentiles.  It  was  their  continued  devotion  to  the 
law  and  ritual  of  their  fathers,  that  won  for  them 
a  not  impatient  hearing,  even  from  the  very  Phari- 
sees, that  enabled  them  to  preach  Christ  in  tlie 
synagogues,  and  that  obtained  for  the  new  religion 
in  Gentile  cities  the  liberty  of  profession,  which, 
restricted  as  it  was  and  nowhere  inviolable,  had 
cost  Judaism  several  generations  of  untempered 
contumely  and  persecution.  Thus  was  it  ordained 
that  the  heavenly  exotic  should  gain  richness  and 
strength,  should  reach  forth  boughs  of  ample  shade 
and  sufficing  fruitfulness,  before  it  should  be  sev- 
ered from  the  parent  trunk,  and  left  without  sup- 
port to  the  winds  and  storms  of  a  hostile  world. 

But  the  hour  had  arrived  when  the  more  vig- 
orous vitality  of  the  younger  plant  could  no  longer 
find  nourishment  in  its  parasitic  condition;  and 
Paul  was  the  appointed  agent  for  the  essential  and 
pre-deterinined  separation.  In  his  mind,  and  under 
his  administration,  Christianity  was  first  required 
and  treated  as  independent  and  sovereign.  Under 
him  grew  up  the  organization,  by  which  it  was 
thenceforth  to  assume  its  unshared  place,  to  dis- 
charge its  undivided  office,'and  to  overshadow  and 
supplant  the  growths  of  uncounted  ages.  This 
bold  and  delicate  mission  demanded  not  alone  devo- 
tion and  zeal,  not  alone  intimate  conversance  with 
the  mind  of  Christ.  He  to  whom  it  was  intrusted 
needed  a  profound  acquaintance  with  Judaism  as 
it  then  was,  its  traditions  and  its  philosophy,  in 
order  that  tlie  separation  might  be  effected,  on  the 
one  hand,  without  leaving  the  least  radicle  or  fii>re 
of  the  transplanted  scion  in  the  ancient  stock,  and 
on  the  other,  without  marrincr  the  venerable,  though 
effete  majesty  of  the  tree  which  God  had  in  the 
earlier  ages  planted  for  the  healing  of  the  nations, 
and  whose  "  branches  he  had  made  strong  for  him- 
self." For  this  work  there  was  also  requisite  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  those  extra-Judaic  religions 
and  philosophies,  which  were  to  vanish  with  the 
growth  of  Christianity,  but  each  of  which,  liy  the 
germs  of  truth  which  it  emlx)died,  might  offer 
special  vantage-gix)und  for  the  tilth  of  the  spiritual 
husbandman.  It  was  fitting,  too,  that  the  chief 
agent  in  this  divine  enterprise  should  have  become 
familiar  with  the  customs,  prejudices,  needs,  and 
susceptibilities  of  the  so  many  and  diverse  nations 
that  were  to  be  sheltered  and  fed  by  the  same 
"tree  of  life."  Above  all,  there  were  required 
for  this  movement  a  weight  of  character  and  a 
cogency  of  influence  which  could  command  respect 
ft\jd  constrain  attention,  a  sanctity  of  life  beyond 
the  shadow  of  reproach,  and  dialectic  and  rhetor- 
ical faculties  which  needed  not  to  shrink  from  the 
encounter  with  the  sul)tilty  of  the  schools  or  the 
eloquence  of  the  jwpular  assembly. 

If,  then,  Paul  has  had  no  superior,  hardly  an 
equal  among  men,  he  was  no  more  than  level  with 
his  work.  We  cannot  but  regard  him  as  the  first 
man  of  his  age,  and  we  can  name  no  man  of 
♦ny  age  who  seems  to  us  greater  than  he.  In- 
deed, ajjart  from  the  intrinsic  character  of  Chris- 
tianity and  the  internal  evidence  of  its  records, 
vhere  seems  to  us  no  stronger  proof  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  those  records  and  the  divine  origin  of  their 
)ODtents,  than  th<>  simple  £»ct  that  Paul  — who 
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lived  so  near  the  birth-time  of  the  religicii,  when 
imposture  could  have  been  laid  bare  and  delusion 
rent  away,  and  who  of  all  men  was  the  least  likely 
to  have  been  deceived  by  false  shows  or  borne  head* 
long  by  baseless  enthusiasm  —  was  a  Christian. 

His  tvaininy  J'oi-  }ti»  Work.  —  I^et  us  pass  ir 
review  his  providential  training  for  his  great  life- 
work  ;  for  God  always  "  makes  up  his  jewels,"  and 
those  that  are  to  glow  with  the  purest  lustre  in 
his  coronet  are  always  ground,  polished,  and  set 
by  the  special  agencies  of  nature,  experience,  and 
association  best  adapted  to  develop  in  each  the 
peculiar  traits  of  the  divine  beauty  and  glory 
which  it  is  designed  to  mirror  to  the  world.  At 
the  Christian  era  there  was  not  a  spot  on  earth  so 
well  fitted  as  Tarsus,  for  the  nurture  of  him  to 
whom  that  once  world- renowned  city"  now  owes  the 
survivance  of  its  very  name  in  the  popular  mem- 
ory. Its  site  and  surroundings  must  have  taken 
an  early  and  strong  hold  on  a  mind  like  his,  and 
ha\e  helped  to  generate  the  fen'or,  the  glow,  ths 
torrent-like  rush  of  thought,  the  vivid  imagina- 
tion, the  overcharged  intensity  of  emotion  mani- 
fested in  his  writings.  The  city  lay  on  a  richly 
variegated  plain  of  unsurpassed  fertility.  In  its 
rear  rose  the  lofty,  bold,  snow-crowned  cliffs  of 
Mount  Taurus,  piled  against  the  northern  sky, 
summit  against  summit,  crag  upon  crag,  rolling 
up  their  mist-wreaths  to  meet  the  ascending  sun, 
and  arresting  midway  his  declining  path.  From 
these  cliffs,  clear  as  crystal,  made  deathly  cold  even 
in  midsummer  by  the  melting  snow,  tumbled  rather 
than  flowed  the  Cydnus,  over  perpetual  rapids,  and 
frequent  waterfalls  of  unsurpassed  beauty  and  of 
grandeur  hardly  paralleled  on  the  Eastern  Conti- 
nent, till  only  as  it  approached  the  city  it  became 
tractable  to  the  oar,  and  navigable  thence  to  the 
great  sea.  In  full  sight  of  the  city  lay  the  vast 
Mediterranean,  the  ocean  of  the  Old  World,  whi- 
tened with  the  sails  of  a  multitudinous  commerce, 
now  serene  as  a  land-locked  lake,  and  then  lashed 
into  commotion  wild  and  grand  as  that  with  which 
the  Atlantic  breaks  upon  its  shores.  This  disci- 
pline of  valley,  mountain,  river,  and  sea,  was  well 
adapted  to  make  the  perceptive  powers  keen  and 
vivid,  to  inspire  gorgeous  fancies,  to  stretch  to  their 
utmost  capacity  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  inner 
man,  to  form  habits  of  rapid  thought  and  sightlike 
intuition. 

Then,  as  regarded  Paul's  training  for  the  cos- 
mopolitan life  for  which  he  was  destined.  Tarsus 
was  the  metropolis  of  eastern  travel  and  commerce. 
Nowhere  else  except  in  Rome  was  there  so  free  a 
commingling  of  people  from  every  quarter  of  the 
civilized  world,  or  so  favorable  a  position  for  ac- 
quiring an  intimacy  with  a  broad  diversity  of  laii 
guages,  habits,  customs,  and  opinions.  The  city 
was  a  microcosm  in  its  population.  The  native 
barbarian  stock  was  depressed,  yet  little  changed 
by  immigration.  The  descendants  of  an  early 
Greek  colony  held  the  foremost  places  of  wealth 
and  social  influence,  rivalled  by  a  horde  of  oflaciala 
and  mercantile  residents  from  Rome;  while,  sep- 
arated from  both  by  faith  and  ancestral  customs, 
but  mingling  with  them  in  all  the  departments  of 
active  life,  were  large  numbers  of  the  Hebrew  race, 
whose  migratory  instincts  were  already  fulfilling 
the  ancient  prophecy  of  their  /^'spersion  among  aU 
nations.  Tarsus  was  also  celebrated  as  a  seat  d 
learning,  taking  precedence,  at  that  epoch,  of 
Athens  which  was  then  losing  and  of  Alexandrii 
which  had   not  yet  attained   the   supremacy  ii 
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mental  culture.  [Tausus.]  That  Paul  had  en- 
joyed a  liberal  culture  under  Grecian  auspices  is 
jvident  from  the  freedom  and  fluency  of  his  style, 
from  his  repeated  classical  allusions  and  quota- 
tions, and  from  his  dialectic  acumen  and  skill. 

From  Tarsus  Paul  was  probably  removed  at  an 
early  aj^e  to  .Jerusalem;  and  that  on  the  .Jewish 
aide  bis  education  was  thorough  and  perfect,  his 
teaclier'a  name  alone  is  ample  warrant.  Gamaliel 
wiis  the  most  learned  Jew  of  his  age,  and  was 
reckoned  among  the  seven  in  the  long  series  of 
Kalibis,  who  were  honored  with  the  title  of  linbban, 
equivalent  to  •'  Mvsl  Excdknt  Muster.^''  It  is  a 
saying  of  the  Talmud,  that  "  the  glory  of  the  Law 
ceased  "  at  his  death.  He  was,  of  course,  a  Phari- 
Hee,  and  as  sucli,  not  only  held  in  reverence  the 
entire  canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  attached 
even  greater  importance  to  oral  tradition,  and  to 
the  (so-called)  religious  writings  in  the  then  ver- 
nacular dialect;  so  that  through  him  Paul  gained 
access  to  the  distinctive  ophiions  and  mental  habits 
of  the  sect  witli  which  he  was  afterwards  brought 
into  so  frequent  collision,  and  from  whose  members 
he  knew  how  to  gain  a  favorable  hearing.  Un- 
doubtedly Paul  may  have  learnt  from  Gamaliel  the 
lessons  that  made  him  a  persecutor  of  the  infant 
church.  The  llabbi's  prudent  counsel  in  the  case 
of  Peter  does  not  show  that  he  was  tolerant  of  re- 
puted error.  That  counsel  savored  as  much  of  the 
fox  as  of  the  dove,  and,  taken  by  itself,  it  only  in  - 
dicates  a  deep  insight  into  the  springs  of  human 
action,  and  a  shrewd  perception  of  what  would 
have  been  tiie  surest  way  of  exterminating  Chris- 
tianity, had  it  l)een  indeed,  as  he  supposed  it,  a 
base-born  superstition.  Tiiere  is  extant  a  prayer 
of  Gamaliel  ai^ainst  uiisbelie\ers,  which  shows  that 
he  relied  implicitly  on  the  divine  vengeance  for  the 
work  of  destruction  from  which  he  dissuaded  bis 
fellow-countrymen.  We  attach  no  little  impor- 
tance to  Paul's  education  and  experience  as  a 
persecutor.  It  must  Jiave  taught  him  tolerance, 
generosity,  magnanimity  toward  his  opponents. 
We  accordingly  find  him  using  the  language,  not 
of  harsh  condenmation,  but  of  conciliation,  tender- 
ness, pity  toward  the  unconverted  -Jews,  evidently 
maintaining  a  strong  fellow-feeling  with  them,  never 
forgetting  that  he  had  been  honestly  and  fervently 
what  they  still  were.  Under  the  same  influence 
we  see  him  more  than  just  towards  rival  Chiistian 
teachers,  rejoicing  in  whatever  good  work  they 
wrought  for  the  common  cause,  and  acknowledging 
the  loyalty  to  their  master,  and  the  successful  pro- 
pagandism  of  those  who  "  added  aflliction  to  his 
bonds"  (Philip,  i.  16). 

His  social  Posilion.  —  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  St.  Paul's  social  position  in  early  life  was 
above  mediocrity.  He  inherited  from  his  father 
the  citizenship  of  Rome.  A  .Jew,  or  a  native  of 
Tarsus,  could  have  obtained  this  only  by  purchase, 
or  in  reward  of  distinguished  services.  If  in  the 
former  way,  the  cost  was  larger  than  a  poor  man 
could  have  paid,  or  one  in  an  obscure  position 
would  have  cared  to  offer;  if  in  the  latter,  the 
implication  of  a  prominent  and  influential  social 
standing  is  still  more  direct  and  certain.  A  sim- 
ilar inference  might  be  drawn  from  the  high, 
though  cruel  official  eminence  and  trust  confided 
io  him  by  his  fellow-countryn^en  before  his  con- 
rersion.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  also,  that  alike 
ti  Judaja,  before  Pestus,  Felix,  and  Agrippa,  on 
Ciis  voyage  to  Home,  and  while  permitted  to  live  in 
Hig  own  hired  house  during  hia  detention  in  Rome, 
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he  was  uniformly  treated  as  a  prisoner  of  distinc- 
tion. jSfor  is  our  conclusion  from  these  facts  in- 
validated by  his  trade  as  a  tent-maker;  for  it  waa 
customary  for  Jewish  youth,  of  whatever  condition 
in  life,  to  learn  some  form  of  handicraft.  We  do 
not  allude  to  this  point  because  the  mere  accident 
of  birth  attaches  to  him  the  slightest  preeminence 
above  his  colleagues  from  the  fishing-boats  on  the 
Galilean  Lake.  But  he  lived  at  a  period  when  the 
lines  of  social  distinction  were  sharply  drawn,  .ind 
had  not  begun  to  be  blended  by  the  Gospel  of 
human  brotherhood,  and  whatever  advantage  of 
position  he  possessed  must  have  opened  to  him 
avenues  of  influence  which  were  closed  against  ths 
original  Apostles,  and  must  have  won  for  hin 
larger  freedom  of  access  to  the  persona  of  exalted 
station,  and  even  royal  dignity,  before  whom  he 
was  often  permitted  to  plead  the  cause  of  Christ- 
Then  too,  the  higher  his  position,  the  larger  was 
his  sacrifice  in  jjining  the  company  of  unlettered 
rustics  and  fishemen,  and  bearing  with  them  the 
reproach  of  the  despised  Nazarene.  Yet  more, 
the  farther  he  was  removed  from  the  condition  of 
those  who  had  little  to  lose  by  becoming  Christians, 
the  more  improbable  is  his  conversion  on  any 
theory  of  naturalism;  the  stronger  the  certainty 
that  he  had  a  vision  of  the  Saviour  on  the  way  to 
Damascus,  and  was  miraculously  called  to  the 
apostleship. 

However  this  may  be,  we  cannot  be  mistaken  in 
assigning  a  prominent  place  among  his  qualifica- 
tions to  his  high-bred  courtesy,  —  to  his  possession 
in  an  eminent  degree  of  the  traits  belonging  to 
that  much  abu.sed,  yet  choice  designation,  a  gentlt- 
luan,  —  »  the  highest  style  of  man;  "  for  even  the 
Christian  is  but  half-regenerated,  when  the  grace 
of  G'jd  has  not  its  outbloomiiig  in  gentleness, 
courtesy,  and  kindness  in  the  whole  intercourse  of 
life.  These  traits  are  everywhere  manifest  in  him. 
His  style  of  address  before  high  official  personages 
is  free  equally  from  sycophancy  and  from  rudeness, 
betraying  alike  the  tact  of  a  highly  accomplished 
man,  and  the  dignity  of  a  Christian.  In  his  epistles 
there  is  a  pervading  grace  of  manner,  indicating 
at  once  the  politeness  of  a  loving  heart,  and  famil- 
iarity with  the  most  becoming  modes  of  expressing 
that  politeness.  His  very  rebukes  are  conciliatory. 
He  prepares  the  way  for  neede<l  censure  by  merited 
praise.  He  conveys  unpalatable  truth  at  once  with 
considerate  gentleness  and  with  unmistakable  ex- 
plicitness.  He  shows  equal  delicacy  in  the  reluctant 
asking  and  the  grateful  acknowledgment  of  favors. 
His  numerous  salutations  are  gracefully  diversified 
in  form,  and  sometimes  strikingly  beautiful  Hit 
epistle  to  Philemon  grows  upon  our  admiration, 
when  we  compare  it  with  the  most  courtly  models 
of  epistolary  composition,  ancient  and  modem.  It 
was  by  this  perfect  urbanity  that  he  became  4II 
things  to  all  men,  studying  the  molUa  tempora 
f(indi,  the  fit  opportunities  and  methods  of  access, 
and  presenting  the  great  truths  of  religion  in  the 
form  best  suited  to  disarm  opposition  and  con- 
ciliate respect. 

Paul  as  an  Orator.  —  Let  us  now  consider  some 
of  St.  Paul's  qualities  as  an  orator  and  a  writer. 
In  estimating  his  genius  as  an  orator,  we  cannot 
forget  what  he  tells  us  of  the  impediments  in  th« 
way  of  his  success.  He  cites  those  who  speak  of 
his  bodily  presence  as  mean  and  his  voice  as  con- 
temptible; and  there  are  traditions,  undoubtedly 
authentic,  of  his  having  been  a  little,  bald-headed 
man,  with  nothing  in  hia  outward  aspect  to  in- 
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jj)ire  especial  ref^ard.  This  may  have  been  the 
jase,  and  his  oratory  have  liad  for  this  only  the 
more  winning  and  connnandint?  efficacy,  'i'he  lack 
3f  physical  gifts  is  often  a  source  of  added  power 
to  a  soul  full  of  great,  burning,  energizing  thoughts. 
We  have  seen  a  deformed  dwarf  rise  before  a  \ast 
audience,  in  which  at  the  outset  the  prestige  of  a 
distinguished  reputation  could  not  suppress  the 
blended  feeling  of  pity  and  aversion,  and  in  a  few 
moments  he  has  oljtained  a  purchase  upon  that 
audience  which  would  have  been  denied  to  manly 
strength  or  beauty ;  for  to  their  apprehension  that 
curved  spine  has  become  a  huge  mass  of  brain,  and 
of  brain  on  fire,  and  that  puny  body  seems  a  human 
frame  no  longer,  l)ut  a  conductor  of  successive 
thunder-strokes  of  fervid  emotion  from  soul  to  soul. 
So  too,  have  we  heard  a  slender,  harsh,  shrill,  or 
unmanageable  voice,  when  the  vehicle  of  brilliant 
thought  or  profound  feeling,  rise  into  an  eloquence 
as  far  above  all  rhetorical  rules  as  it  was  wide  of 
them,  so  that  we  have  almost  forgotten  that  there 
were  uttered  M'ords,  and  have  felt  as  if  it  were  that 
silent  infusion  of  sentiment  which  we  can  imagine 
as  superseding  the  need  and  use  of  language  be- 
tween unembodied  spirits.  We  can  conceive  of 
Paul's  person  as  paltry  and  unattractive,  yet  as 
irradiated  in  countenance,  mien,  and  gesture,  trans- 
figured, glorified  by  tiie  vividness  of  his  conceptions, 
the  intensity  of  his  zeal,  the  ecstasy  of  his  devotion. 
His  voice,  too,  may  have  been  such  as  no  artificial 
training  could  have  made  melodious  or  effective; 
yet  it  must  have  surge<]  and  swelled,  grown  majestic 
in  intonation  and  rhythm,  trembled  with  deep 
emotion,  risen  into  grandeur,  as  he  spoke  of  Christ 
and  of  heaven,  and  have  struck  the  sweetest  chords 
under  the  inspiration  of  the  cross.  A  soul  like  bis 
could  have  assimilated  the  meanest  apparatus  of 
bodily  organs  to  its  own  intense  and  noble  vitality, 
could  have  become  transparent  through  the  most 
opaque  medium,  and  have  made  itself  profoundly 
felt  even  with  a  stammering  tongue  or  in  a  bar- 
barous dialect. 

The  prime  element  of  an  orator's  efficiency  is  his 
character.  His  own  soul  is  his  chief  instrument. 
What  he  can  accomplish  can  never  transcend  the 
measure  of  what  he  is.  His  words  and  gestures 
are  but  small  multiplicands,  of  which  his  mass  of 
miiid  and  heart  is  the  multiplier.  Paul  was  the 
greatest  and  most  efficient  orator  of  his  age,  be- 
cause he  was  the  greatest  and  hest  man  of  his  age, 
—  because  the  question  that  mounted  to  his  lips 
when  he  rose  from  the  lightning-flash  that  closed 
his  outward  vision  to  open  the  inward  eye  to  the 
realm  of  ttpiritual  truth,  "  Lord,  what  wilt  thou 
have  me  to  do?  "  was  thenceforward  the  question 
of  his  life,  —  because  Irom  that  moment  he  "  con- 
ferjed  not  witli  Hesh  and  l)lood,"  but  only  with  the 
apiiit  of  the  living  Ciod,  —  because  his  whole  vast 
nature  was  consecrated  by  an  ineffliceable  Corban 
to  the  service  of  Christ  and  the  salvation  of  man. 

Next  to  the  power  of  personal  character,  the 
orator  needs  complete  mastery  of  his  subject  and 
his  position.  We  need  not  say  how  thoroughly 
Paul  was  master  of  his  subject,  —  hov/  his  treasures 
heaped  up  Irom  schools  of  philosophy,  from  travels 
in  many  lands,  from  vast  and  varied  experience, 
tvere  all  so  transmuted  into  spiritual  truth,  that, 

bough  one  of  the  most  learned  men  upon  eartli, 
he  literally  "knew  nothing  but  Jesus  Christ,  and 
llitn  crucified."     At  the  same  time,  no  man  can 

ver  ua'^e  been  more  entirely  the  master  of  his 
ponitior      He  aDalvzes  an  assembly  at  first  sight, 
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discerns  at  once  where  and  how  to  strike,  vrhai 
there  is  in  the  condition  of  his  hearers  that  may  b« 
made  subservient  to  his  purjwse,  how  favor  maj 
be  conciliated  without  a  sacrifice  of  integrity,  how 
tlie  false  belie\cr  or  the"  sinner  may  be  refuted  or 
condemned  on  his  own  ground.  He  understands 
the  rare  art  of  so  dividing  an  indiflferent  or  un- 
friendly audience,  as  to  draw  over  to  his  own  side 
those  who  have  any  points  of  affinity  with  himself, 
however  remote.  Thus,  in  a  mixed  assembly  in 
Jerusalem,  he  wins  a  patient  hearing  from  Ihe 
Pharisees,  by  putting  foremost  in  his  speech  what 
always  held  the  first  place  in  his  heart,  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead  (Acts  xxiii.  6  ffi).  The  most 
noteworthy  instance  of  his  skill  in  the  management 
of  a  specific  audience  is  to  be  found  in  his  discourse 
at  Athens.  We  need  not  enlarge  on  this  topic  here. 
It  may  suffice  to  refer  the  reader  to  Luke's  report 
of  the  speech  itself  (Acts  xvii.  22-31),  and  to  the 
account  of  the  circumstances  of  its  delivery  and 
of  its  wise  adaptation  to  the  Apostle's  object,  which 
has  been  given  in  a  previous  article  (Mars'  Hii.Li, 
Amer.  ed.). 

Paul  as  a  Writer.  —  We  pass  to  notice  some  of 
this  Apostle's  characteristics  as  a  writer.  Among 
these  we  would  name  as  most  prominent  the  sin- 
gular union,  throughout  the  greater  part  of  his 
epistles,  of  strong  reasoning  and  vivid  emotion. 
He  is  severely  logical,  and  at  the  same  time  full 
of  intense  feeling.  The  keenest  shafts  of  his  logic 
are  forged  in  the  red  heat  of  i'er\ent  devotion ;  his 
most  glowing  utterances  of  piety  are  often  argu- 
mentative in  their  form ;  and  some  of  those  rap- 
turous doxologies  that  break  the  continuity  of  his 
disccurse  occur  in  the  midst  of  polen\ic  discussions 
on  mooted  and  abstruse  points  of  Christian  doctrine 
and  duty. 

St.  Paul  is  often  charged  with  obscurity.  Much 
of  this  alleged  obscurity  results  from  the  indiffer- 
ence of  readers  to  the  occasion  on  which  each  sep- 
arate epistle  was  written,  and  the  puipose  which 
the  writer  had  in  view.  Any  letters,  read  as  his 
generally  are,  would  be  obscure;  for  epistles  are 
always  to  be  interpreted  in  great  part  by  the  cir- 
cumstances to  which  they  owe  their  origin.  In  the 
case  of  Paul's  writings,  these  circumstances  are  in 
every  instance  to  be  determined,  or  conjectured 
with  the  strongest  show  of  probal)ility,  from  the 
comparison  of  their  text  with  the  parallel  history  of 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  with  other  sources 
of  information  concerning  the  conmiunities  and 
persons  to  whom  the  epistles  were  severally  ad- 
dressed. 

Another  source  of  obscurity  in  these  writings, 
obviated,  however,  by  careful  study,  consists  in  St. 
Paul's  use  of  Greek  particles.  No  author  makes 
more  profuse  and  at  the  same  time  more  discriminat- 
ing use  of  particles  than  he:  and  whether  a  reader 
shall  trace  the  continuity  of  his  discourse,  or  shall 
see  only  abi'upt  transitions  and  trackless  involu- 
tions of  thought,  depends  very  much  on  the  degree 
of  his  conversance  with  the  Pauline  use  of  illatives, 
connectives,  and  that  whole  delicately  organized 
network  of  conjunctions,  prepositions,  and  adverbs 
which  confuses  and  bewilders  where  it  does  not 
guide.  Moreover,  the  mere  classical  scholar  is  at 
fault  as  to  these  epistles;  for  Paul  often  uses  parti- 
cles (as  well  as  other  words)  in  accordance,  not 
with  Greek,  but  with  Hebrew  idioms,  —  in  the  ac- 
ceptation in  which  they  are  employed  by  the  wri- 
ters of  the  Septuagint. 

There  is,  however,  a  sense  in  which  St.  PauP 
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writin£»s  are  inv<^lved  and  desultory.  His  sentences 
•«•»  absolutely  loaded  down  vvitli  meaning.  He 
condenses  in  a  single  period  exceptions,  qualifica- 
tions, subsidiary  tiioughts,  cognate  ideas,  wiiicli  an 
ordinary  writer  would  spin  out  into  a  long  para- 
grapb.  His  digressions  are,  indeed,  frequent;  but 
tliey  are  always  forays  into  a  rich  country  which 
he  lays  under  a  heavy  tribute;  and  he  uniformly 
returns  to  his  starting  point,  resumes  the  thread  of 
his  discourse,  and  never  drops  a  discussion  till  he 
has  brouglit  it  to  a  satisfactory  close.  He  always 
has  a  definite  pur{X)se  in  view,  and  advances  steadi- 
ly in  its  pursuit,  with  a  vast  profusion  of  argument 
and  illustration  indeed,  but  all  of  it  pertinent,  all 
of  It  tending  to  raise  the  reader  to  his  own  lofty 
pf'irt  of  vision,  and  to  inspire  him  with  his  own 
profound  feeling  of  the  infinite  truths  and  inniior- 
(al  hopes  which  are  the  hfe-tide  of  his  being. 

St.  Pauls  rhetoric  is  as  perfect  as  his  logic.  He 
never  forgets  the  proportion  which  style  should 
iHjar  to  the  subject  of  discourse.  He  fills  out  more 
completely  than  any  other  writer  extant  Cicero's 
definition  of  the  eloquent  man,  —  is,  qui  poterit 
pai-v  t  stimmissc,  iioilica  temperate,  vku/iki  (/rnvi- 
tti\  (licert.  How  many  are  the  passages  in  his 
wiitings,  which  in  their  blended  beauty  and  majes- 
ty transcend  tlii  i>ower  of  imitation,  and  distance 
all  efforts  of  hunnui  genius  hardly  more  in  the  di- 
vine inspiration  that  flooded  his  soul  than  in  the 
mere  instrumentalities  of  phrase  and  diction,  —  in 
the  burning  words  that  clothe  the  (_J<jd- breathed 
thoughts!  Was  there  ever  a  moral  portraiture 
that  could  be  compared  with  his  delineation  of 
charity  V  As  trait  after  trait  drops  from  his  pen, 
the  grace  of  love  grows  and  spreads  till  it  takes 
into  its  substance  the  whole  of  life,  the  whole  of 
cnaracter,  all  relations,  all  obligations,  —  till,  like 
the  child  in  the  apocaIy[)tic  vision,  the  earth-born 
virtue  is'*cauglit  up  unto  God  and  to  his  throne," 
and  we  feel  that  it  must  indeed  outlast  faith  and 
hope,  constituting  the  very  essence  of  the  heavenly 
life,  — superseding  the  doubtful  reasonings  and  lame 
philosophy  of  this  world,  so  that  knowledge  in  its 
wonted  processes  shall  cease,  —  becoming  its  own 
interpreter  from  spirit  to  spirit,  so  that  tongues 
shall  fail,  and  ransomed  man  shall  be  love  as  (iod  is 
love.  Or  we  might  refer  to  that  sublime  chapter 
on  the  resurrection,  in  wb'ch  the  Apostle  takes  his 
stand  by  the  broken  se[)ulchre  of  the  Redeemer,  at 
the  foot  of  the  rock  which  the  angel  rolled  away 
plants  the  ladder  reaching  from  earth  to  heaven, 
and  on  rungs  that  are  massive  day-beams  of  the 
resurrection  morning,  leads  up  his  tried  and  per- 
secuted converts  to  those  celestial  heights  where  the 
corruptible  is  clothed  in  incorruption,  —  where  goes 
forth  forever  the  shout  of  triumph,  "O  death,  where 
U  thy  sting V  O  t^rave.  where  is  thy  victory?  " 

VilKe  (_'/'  PduC-i  l:pistlts.  —  It  remains  for  us 
tr  sjtcak  of  the  importance  of  the  epistles  of  St. 
I'aal  as  a  jwrtion  of  the  Christian  canon.  But  in 
entering  on  this  subject  we  cannot  deny  that  they 
have  l)een  a  most  copious  fountain  of  false  doctrine. 
There  has  ne\'er  been  a  heresy  so  absurd,  or 
a  vagary  so  w.ld,  as  not  to  resort  for  its  proof- 
texts,  chiefly,  to  this  portion  of  the  sacred  volume. 
'I'his,  however,  has  been  due  to  two  fundamental 
errors  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Pauline 
epistles.  The  first  is  a  misapprehension  of  their 
nature  and  uses.  They  have  been  regarded  as 
primary  and  independent  treatises  on  Christian 
theology,  rather  than  as  writings  of  specific  pur- 
pose and  liaiited  application.  Tlie  phraseology  by 
i&X 
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which  St.  Paul  characterized  and  refuted  epheme- 
ral crudities  and  follies,  and  which  is  closely  cir- 
cumscril)ed  in  meaning  by  the  history  of  the  time* 
has  been  generalized  into  universal  propositions. 
His  contemptuous  estimate  of  the  heartless  routine 
of  an  effete  ritual  has  been  extended  to  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  personal  and  social  duty,  and  Anti- 
nomians  of  the  foulest  type  have  justified  their 
abominations  by  the  very  terms  in  which  he  incul- 
cated a  faith  which  makes  men  virtuous,  in  oppo^ 
sition  to  a  ceremonial  law  which  left  them  to 
unrebuked  iniquity.  In  fine,  his  epistles  have 
been  treated,  not  as  the  commentaries  of  a  divinely 
inspired  man  on  the  original  and  complete  revela- 
tion through  Christ,  but  as  a  supplementary  reve- 
lation of  paramount  magnitude  and  nioment.  Thus, 
instead  of  tracing  principles  in  their  authoritative 
applications,  men  have  transmuted  the  applications 
into  principles.  Even  where  no  grave  falsity  or 
error  has  resulted  from  this  source,  it  has  tended 
to  render  tlie  terminology  of  religion  harmfully 
technical  and  complex,  and  to  obscure  the  simple 
beauty  of  the  truth  as  it  fell  from  the  Saviour's 
lips,  by  incorporating  with  it  words  and  phrases 
which  derived  their  origin  and  their  sole  fitnes* 
front  conditions  of  the  Jewish  and  Pagan  mind 
that  have  lonir  since  passed  into  oblivion. 

Another  source  of  error  from  these  epistles  has 
been  the  habit  of  aphoristical  interpretation,  —  the 
treatment  of  separate  sentences,  and  fragments  of 
sentences,  as  if  they  were  complete  in  themselves, 
without  needing  to  be  modified  by  the  context. 
No  writings  extant  are  so  little  adapted  as  St. 
Paul's  to  this  mode  of  interpretation.  They  con- 
tain comparatively  few  inde{)endent  sentences,  iso- 
lated sentiments,  statements  not  contingent  for  a 
portion  of  their  meaning  on  what  precedes  or  folr 
lows  them.  A  sentence  taken  by  itself  is  more 
likely  to  denote  the  opposite  of  what  the  writer 
meant  by  it,  than  it  is  to  present  his  meaning  with 
any  good  degree  of  definiteness  and  accuracy.  He 
often  traces  out  his  adversary's  line  of  argument, 
or  assumes  his  postulates,  in  order  to  demonstrate 
the  falsity  of  his  inferences  from  them.  He  some- 
times holds  an  imaginary  colloquy  with  an  objector 
and  states  the  fallacy  which  he  is  aiming  to  expose, 
without  indicating  to  the  careless  reader  that  he  is 
not  giving  utterance  to  his  own  thoughts;  and  in 
some  instances  he  regards  the  statement  of  a  falsity 
as  its  sufficient  refutation, —  as  virtually  a  reductio 
ad  <d)6urdum. 

In  treating  of  the  uses  of  St.  Paul's  epistles,  we 
would  first  refer  to  the  essential  place  they  hold 
among  the  evidences  of  Christianity.  They  at 
once  establish  their  own  genuineness,  and  furnish 
ample  confirmation  of  the  authenticity  of  the  his- 
torical books  of  the  New  Testament.  They  bear 
unmistakable  tokens  of  their  having  been  written 
by  the  very  Paul  who  appears  as  the  chief  historical 
personage  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles;  and  our  con- 
clusion in  fa\or  of  their  geimineness  is  constantly 
confirmed  by  the  disinteiring  of  minute,  latent, 
manifestly  undesigned  coincidences  in  the  epistles 
with  statements  in  the  Acts,  and  with  the  result? 
of  liistorical  and  archaeological  research.  Indeed, 
the  Pauline  origin  of  the  greater  part  of  these  epis- 
tles ia  generally  acknowledged  even  by  the  most 
skeptical  of  critics,  and,  when  called  in  question,  ia 
disputed  on  grounds  unappreciable  to  a  mind  of 
ordinary  perspicacity.  Now,  these  epistles  imply, 
at  the  time  when  they  were  written,  the  existence 
of  precisely  the  condition  of  things  that  must  hav* 
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existeJ,  if  .Jesus  ( llirist  lived  and  taught,  died  and  i 
rose  from  the  dead,  when,  wiiere,  and  as  he  is  said 
to  have  done  in  the  Gospels.  They  discuss  just 
sucli  questions  as  must  needs  have  arisen  in  the 
course  of  Christian  experience,  —  oases  of  casuistry, 
scruples  of  tlie  niorl)idly  conscientious,  terms  of 
toleration  and  fellowsliip,  tests  of  religious  charac- 
ter and  progress,  —  in  fine,  questions  parallel  witlj 
those  which  converts  from  heathenism  might,  and 
no  doubt  do,  ask  at  the  present  day.  They  are, 
for  the  most  part,  questions  which  could  have  been 
asked  oidy  by  mere  novices.  Such  discussions  we 
do  not  find  in  the  Gospels,  which  contain  simply 
the  form  in  which  Christian  truth  is  said  to  have 
(alletj  from  the  Master's  hps,  not  the  record  of  its 
workings  on  men's  anterior  beliefs  and  habits. 
This  could  have  been  the  case  only  if  the  Gospels 
are  genuine  and  authentic.  If  they  were  written 
by  other  than  apostolic  men,  and  at  a  later  than 
the  apostolic  age,  it  is  impossible  that  they  should 
not  have  borne  numerous  marks  of  the  then  con- 
dition of  Cliristian  experience,  —  that  they  should 
not  ha\e  adapted  the  Saviour's  words  to  the  then 
existing  exigencies  of  the  Church.  That  they  con- 
tain oidy  the  rudiments,  not  the  diversified  appli- 
cations, of  Christian  doctrine,  can  be  accounted  for 
only  by  the  theory  that  they  are  literal  history, 
written  by  men  who  had  diiect  access  to  the  his- 
torical fountains. 

Not  only  do  these  epistles  attest  the  primeval 
antiquity  of  our  Gospels,  but  even  were  that  de- 
nied, they  are  themselves  a  luculeiit  record  of  the 
very  historical  Christianity  which  is  maintained  by 
critics  of  the  various  skeptical  sciiools  to  have  been 
wholly  post-apostolic  and  of  very  gradual  growth. 
St.  Paul's  epistles  were,  all  of  them,  written  (we 
have  positive  proof  that  most  of  them  were)  before 
the  close  of  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
They  recognize  a  Christianity  founded  on  the  ex- 
pressly divine  sonship  and  mission,  the  sacrificial 
death  and  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  C'hrist.  As  to 
the  latter  event,  St.  Paul  evidently  had  been  at 
pains  carefully  to  investigate  the  evidence.  He 
state.^  his  belief  of  it,  not  on  a  priori  or  transcen- 
dental grounds,  but  on  the  testimony  of  numerous 
eye-witnesses,  some  of  whose  names  he  specifies, 
while  we  infer  that  he  knew  the  names  of  many 
more,  as  he  says  that  most  of  them  were  still 
living,  though  some  had  died;  and  he  makes  this 
salient  fact  in  the  Christian  narrative  the  basis  of 
all  satisfying  faith  and  efficiajit  propagandism.  In 
^ne,  historical  Christianity  had  as  clear  and  defi- 
nite and  undisputed  a  place  in  the  faith  of  Paul 
and  his  contemporary  Christians  in  the  very  gen- 
eration that  had  seen  the  face  and  heard  the  voice 
of  .lesus  Christ,  as  it  lias  in  the  belief  of  the  most 
rigid  adherent  to  the  letter  of  Scripture  in  our  own 
(lay.  These  epistles  are  tlnis  fatal  to  the  "  develop- 
n.ent  theory,"  according  to  which  Christianity 
could  not  have  attained  its  definite  shape  and  con- 
sisrency.  or  the  person  of  Christ  from  that  of  a 
wis^  and  virtuous  Jewish  peasant  have  towered  by 
mythical  accretions  into  the  figure  of  the  world's 
Kedeenier  and  the  heaven- born  .Son  of  God,  until 
his  contemporaries  had  all  passed  away  and  yielded 
place  to  a  new  generation. 


«  TjD,  from  TfDD,  "enclose"  (Ges.  952);  o-kt/v^; 
igturnaeulwn. 
fc  n!2p,  from  same  root  ;  o-ktiv^  ;  tabemaaUum , 
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rinally,  these  epistles  are  invaluable  U.  us,  atid 
to  Christians  of  every  age,  as  embodying  diK;ision«, 
guided  by  the  inspiration  of  God,  on  momentout 
questions  of  Christian  ethics,  and  thus  as  a  collat- 
eral interpretation  of  the  mind  of  Christ  as  con- 
veyed to  us  in  the  Gospels.  They  bear  toward  the 
Gospels  very  much  the  same  relation  that  is  borne 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  by  the 
reconled  decisions  of  those  judges  who  were  inti- 
mately conversant  with  the  views,  aims,  and  pur- 
poses of  its  founders.  To  the  Christian  Church 
Jesus  gave  its  constitution  in  his  teachings  and  his 
life.  But  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case  there 
were  few  or  no  decisions  of  mooted  points  under 
that  constitution  prior  to  his  ascension ;  for  tlie 
Church  cannot  be  said  to  have  existed  before  the 
day  of  Pentecost.  In  Paul  we  have  a  judge  on 
whom  the  spirit  of  the  Master  rested,  and  who 
held  for  many  years  the  foremost  place  in  the 
ecclesiastical  administration.  To  him  were  brought 
for  adjudication  numerous  subjects  of  doubt  and 
controversy,  and  his  decisions  remain  on  record  in 
his  epistles.  The  questions  of  those  earlier  ages 
have  indeed  long  since  passed  away;  but  strictly 
analogous  questions,  depending  on  the  very  sanie 
principles  for  their  solution,  are  constantly  recur- 
ring. The  heart's  inmost  experiences,  needs,  and 
cravings  are  the  same  in  America  in  the  nineteenth 
century  that  they  were  in  Europe  and  Asia  in  the 
first;  and  in  Paul's  epistles  we  have  an  inexhausti- 
ble repertory  of  instruction,  admonition,  edification, 
and  comlbrt  for  our  several  conditions  and  emer- 
gencies as  the  called  of  (Jhrist  and  the  heirs  of 
heaven.  A.  P.  P. 

PAVEMENT.     [Gabbatha.] 

PAVILION.  1.  Soc^a  properly  an  inclosed 
place,  also  rendered  "tabernacle,"  "covert,"  and 
"  den,"  once  only  "  pavilion  "  (Ps.  xxvii.  5). 

2.  Smrdli,''  usually  "  tabernacle"  and  "booth." 

[SUCCOTH.] 

3.  Slinphrw\'^  and  Shaplirv\  a  word  used  once 
only  in  Jer.  xliii.  10,  to  signify  glory  or  splendor, 
and  hence  probably  to  be  understood  of  the  splen- 
did covering  of  the  royal  throne.  It  is  explained 
by  Jarchi  and  others  "a  tent."   [Tent.] 

H.  W.  P. 

*  PEACE.     [Salutation.] 

PEACOCKS  (D'^fSn  and  2^^3-in,  tncdif- 
yirn:  rawpes:  pnvi).  Amongst  the  natural  prod- 
ucts of  the  land  of  Tarshish  whicli  Solomon's  fleet 
brought  home  to  Jerusalem  mention  is  made  of 
"peacocks:  "  for  there  can,  we  think,  be  no  doubt 
at  all  that  the  A.  V.  is  correct  in  thus  rendering 
tucciyyim,  which  word  occurs  only  in  1  K.  x.  22, 
and  2  Chr.  ix.  21 ;  most  of  tlie  old  \ersions,  with 
several  of  the  Jewish  Kabbis  being  in  favor  of  thil 
translation.  Some  writers  have,  however,  been 
dissatisfied  with  the  rendering  of  "  peacocks,"  and 
have  proposed  "  parrots,"  as  Huet  (Diss,  de  Nav. 
Sal.  7,  §  6)  and  one  or  two  others.  Keil  {Diss,  de 
Ophir,  p.  104,  and  Omiwvt.  on  1  K.  x.  22),  with 
a  view  to  support  his  theory  that  Tarshish  is  the 
old  Phoenician  Tartessus  in  Spain  derives  the  He- 
brew name  from  Tucca,  a  town  of  Mauritania  and 


also  2  Sam.   xxii.    12,  latibulum.     In  1   K.  xz.  IC 
SoKxoi^,  umbraculum. 

c  nnn«:tt?  and  Keri   "n-^irr"'  (Goe.  1400). 
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N'umidift,  and  concludes  that  the  *»  Aves  Numidi- 
tse"  (Guinea  Fowls)  are  meant:  which  birds,  how- 
ever, in  spite  of  tlieir  name,  never  existed  in 
Nuwidia,  nor  within  a  thousand  miles  of  that 
country ! 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Hebrew  word  is 
of  foreign  origin.  (Jesenius  {Thes.  p.  1502)  cites 
many  authorities  to  j)rove  that  the  Uicci  is  to  be 
traced  to  the  Taniul  or  JSlalabaric  tO(/ei,  "  pea- 
nock;  "  which  opuiion  has  recently  been  confirmed 
by  Sir  E.  Tennent  {O'ylon,  ii.  102,  and  i.  p.  xx. 
'id  ed.),  who  says,  "  it  is  very  remarkable  that 
the  terms  by  which  these  articles  (ivory,  apes,  and 
peacocks)  are  designated  in  the  Hebrew  Scrii)tures 
s-r*?  identical  with  the  Tamil  names,  l>y  which  some 
cf  them  are  called  in  Ceylon  to  the  present  day,  — 
Uikfyiia  may  be  recognized  in  tokei^  the  modern 
name  for  these  Idrds."  Thus  Keil's  objection, 
"  that  t  his  supposed  toye'i  is  not  yet  itself  suffi- 
ciently ascertained  "  {Coinrnent.  on  1  K.  x.  22),  is 
satisfactorily  met." 

l^eacocks  are  called  *»  Persian  birds  "  by  Aris- 
tophanes, Jre.s, -I-84;  see  also  Ackarn.  di;  Uiod. 
8ic.  ii.  53. 

i'eacocks  were  doubtless  introduced  into  Persia 
from  India  or  Ceylon;  perhaps  tiieir  first  introduc- 
tion dates  from  the  time  of  Solomon;  and  they 
gradually  extended  into  (.ireece,  tJonie,  and  ICurope 
generally.  The  ascription  of  tlie  quality  of  vanity 
to  the  peacock  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Aristotle, 
who  says  {IJist.  An.  i.  1,  §  15),  "Some  animals 
are  jealous  and  vain  like  the  peacock."  The  A. 
V.  in  Job  xxxix.  13  speaks  of  "  the  goodly  wings 
of  the  peacocks;"  but  this  is  a  different  He- 
brew word  and  has  undoubted  reference  to  the 
"ostrich."  W.  H. 

x-JliARL  (K7"^Ilil,  (jabUh  :  ya^is'  eminentia). 
The  Heb.  word  occurs,  in  this  form,  only  in  Job 
xxviii.  18,  where  the  price  of  wisdom  is  contrasted 
with  that  of  idmoth  ("coral")  and  gdbisli  ,-  and 
tne  same  word,  with  the  addition  of  the  syllable 

el  C?^),  is  found  in  Ez.  xiii.  11,  13,  xxxviii.  22, 
with  ah?ie,  "  stones,"  i.  e.  "  stones  of  ice."  The 
ancient  versions  contribute  nothing  by  way  of  ex- 
planation. Schultens  (Comment,  in  Job,  1.  c.) 
leaves  the  word  untranslated :  he  gives  the  signifi- 
cation of  "pearls"  to  the  Hebrew  term  peinnhn 
vA.  V.  "rubies  ")  which  occurs  in  the  same  verse. 
Gesenius  Flirst,  Kosenmiiller,  Maurer,  and  com- 
mentators generally,  understand  "crystal"  by  the 
term,  on  account  of  its  resemblance  to  ice.  Lee 
{t'ontiiienl.  on  Job,  1.  c.)  translates  rdiiwth  ve(jdbish 
'•  things  high  and  massive."  Carey  renders  ydbish 
Ly  "mother-of-pearl,"  though  he  is  by  no  means 
eoutent  with  this  explanation.  Chi  the  whole  the 
bsUance  of  ])iobability  is  in  favor  of  "  crystal,"  since 
jabiAli  denotes  "ice"  (not  "  hailstones,"  as  Carey 
«up]»<>ses.  without  the  addition  of  abne,  "  stones") 
in  the  passages  of  ICzekiel  where  the  word  occurs. 
There  is  nothing  to  which  ice  can  be  so  well  com- 
pared as  to  crystal.  The  objection  to  this  inter- 
pretation is  that  crystal  is  not  an  article  of  much 
value;  but  perhaps  reference  may  here  be  made  to 
Vhe  beauty  and  pure  lustre  of  rock  crystal,  or  this 
jubstance  may  by  the  ancient  Orientals  have  been 
held  in  high  esteem. 
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Pearls  ifxapyaplrai)^  however,  are  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  N  T.:  comp.  Matt.  xiii.  45,4*, 
where  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  likened  unto  "  « 
nierciiant-man  seeking  goodly  pearls."  Pearl* 
formed  part  of  women's  attire  (1  Tim.  ii.  9;  Rer. 
xvii.  4).  "The  twelve  gates"  of  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem  were  twelve  pearls  (Rev.  xxi.  21);  per^ 
haps  "mother-of-pearl"  is  here  more  especially  in- 
tended. 


Pearl  Oyster. 

Pearls  are  found  inside  the  shells  of  various  spe* 
cies  of  M'l/liiscd.  They  are  f'/rmed  by  the  deposit 
of  the  nacreous  substance  around  some  foreign  body 
as  a  nucleus.  The  Uiiio  i/i'ii-f/iirUi/erus,  J/ylitiu 
edulis,  (htren  ef/nlis,  of  our  own  country,  occa.sion- 
ally  furnish  i^earls;  but  "the  pearl  of  great  price" 
is  doul)tIess  a  fine  specimen  yielded  by  the  pearl 
oyster  (Avicuh  mmy/tiriti/hfi )  stWl  found  in  abun- 
dance in  the  Persian  Gulf,  wliich  has  long  been 
celel>rated  for  its  pearl  fisheries.  In  Matt.  vii.  8 
pearls  are  used  metaphorically  for  anything  of 
value;  or  perhaps  more  especially  for  "  wise  say- 
ings," wdiich  in  Arabic,  according  to  Schultein 
{//(iriri  Consess.  i.  12,  ii.  102),  are  called  pearls. 
(See  Parkhurst,  6'?'.  Lex.  s.  v.  Mapyapirrts.    As  to 

Q''3'*D5,  see  Rubies.)  W.  H: 

PED'AHEL  (bn"liD  [tvhom  God  (klhtrs]: 
^aSa7]\'  Phedael).  The  son  of  Ammihud,  and 
prince  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  (Num.  xxxiv.  28); 
one  of  the  twelve  appointed  to  divide  the  land  west 
of  Jordan  among  the  nine  and  a  half  tribes. 

PEDAH'ZUR  (l-ll^niQ  [the  rock,  i.  e. 
God  di'livtrs]:  ^aSaaaovp;  [Vat.  in  i.  10,  <|>a5ix- 
(Tovp,  and  so  Alex,  in  vii.  54:]  P/xidnssur). 
Father  of  Gamaliel,  the  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Manas- 
seh  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  (Num.  i.  10,  ii.  20, 
vii.  54,  59,  s.  23). 

PEDA'IAH  [3  syl.]  (H^l?  •  [whoin  Jeho- 
vah delivers]:  4>o5aiA;  [Vat.  ESeetA.;]  Alex. 
EteSStAa;  [Comp.  ^aZaCa:]  Phadaia).  1.  The 
father  of  Zebudah,  mother  of  king  Jehoiakim  (2 
K.  xxiii.  36).  He  is  described  as  "of  Rumah," 
which  has  not  with  certainty  been  identified. 

2.(*a5a£'as;  [Vat.  *aASajas;  in  ver,  19,  Vat. 
Alex.  2aAa0irjA.])  The  brother  of  Salathiel,  o* 
Shealticl,  and  father  of  Zerubbabel,  who  is  usually 
called  the  "son  of  Shealtiel,"  being,  as  I>ord  A. 
Ilervey  {>!ene<ilo(jie$.,  p.  100)  conjectures,  in  real- 
ity, his  uncle's  successor  and  heir,  in  consequenoi 


«  The  Hebrew  names  for  ape.'^  and  ivory  are  clearly    krit  word  s'ikhin,   meaning  furnished  with  a  erart 
iiaceable  to  the  Sanskrit ;   but  though  cof^ei  does  not    (Max  Miiller    Sf>»tce  ■>/  Language,  p.  190) 
vouear  in  Sanskrit,  it  has  been  derived  from  the  Sans- 1 
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»f  the  rniline  of  issue  in  the  direct  line  (1  Chr.  iii.  I 

17-1!);. 

3.  (♦oSo^o.)  Son  of  ParoBh,  that  is,  one  of 
the  family  of  that  name,  who  assisted  Nehemiaii 
hi  reiMiirinfj;  the  walls  of  Jerusalem   (Neli.  iii.  26). 

4.  (*aSams.)  Apparently  a  priest;  one  of 
those  who  stood  on  the  left  hand  of  Ezra,  when  he 
read  the  Law  to  the  people  (Neh.  viii.  4).  In  1 
Ksdr,  ix.  44,  lie  is  called  Pkaldaius. 

5.  {♦aSa^o;  [Vat.]  FA.  4>oAa«o.)  A  Benja- 
mite,  ancestor  of  Sallu  (Neh.  xi.  7). 

6.  4>a5am;  [Vat.  *aAom.]  A  Levite  in  the 
time  of  Neheniiah,  appointed  by  him  one  of  the 
"  treasurers  over  the  treasury,"  whose  office  it  was 
'*  to  distribute  unto  their  brethren  "  (Neh.  xiii. 
13). 

7.  (^ITIQ:  i>a5aia  [Vat.  *aAam] ;  Alex. 
*oASu.)  Tlie  father  of  Joel,  prince  of  the  half 
tribe  of  Manasseh  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  20). 

*  PEEP  in  Is.  viii.  19,  x.  14  (A.  V.),  is  used 
in  the  sense  of  to  c/iii-p,  or  to  utter  a  feeble,  shrill 
Bound,  like  that  made  by  young  birds  on  breaking 
from  the  shell  (Lat.  pijno.  Germ,  pipen).  The 
wizards  or  necromancers  that  pretended  to  evoke 
the  shades  of  the  departed  spoke  in  the  low  shrill 
tones  which,  according  to  the  popular  superstition, 
belonged  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  underworld;  see 
Gesenius  or  Hosenmi  Her  on  Is.  viii.  19,  and  comp. 
Is.  xxix.  4,  where  the  word  translated  "  whisper  " 
(marg.  "peep,  vr  chirp")  is  the  same  which  is 
rendered  "peep"  in  the  two  passages  referred  to 
above.  A. 

PE'KAH  vHi^i?  [(yp€ni7ig  or  open-eyed,  Ges. ; 
qversi<jh/,Vursi]:  ^aKf4;  *a/f6as,  Joseph. :  Pka- 
cee),  son  of  Kemaliah,  originally  a  captain  of  Te- 
kahiah  king  of  Israel,  murdered  his  master,  seized 
the  throne,  and  became  the  18th  sovereign  (and 
last  but  one)  of  the  northern  kingdom.  His  native 
country  was  probably  Gilead,  as  fifty  Gileadites 
joined  him  in  the  conspiracy  against  Pekahiah ; 
and  if  so,  he  furnishes  an  instance  of  the  same  un- 
daunted energy  which  distinguished,  for  good  or 
evil,  80  many  of  the  Israelites  who  sprang  from 
that  country,  of  which  Jephthah  and  Klijah  were 
the  most  famous  examples  (Stanley,  S.  c/-  P.  327). 
[Elijah.]  Under  his  predecessors  Israel  had  been 
much  weakened  through  the  payment  of  enormous 
tribute  to  the  Assyrians  (see  especially  2  K.  xv. 
20).  and  by  internal  wars  and  conspiracies.  Pe- 
kah  seems  steadily  to  have  aj^plied  himself  to  the 
restoration  of  its  power,  ior  this  purpose  he 
S(  ught  ibr  the  support  of  a  foreign  alliance,  and 
tixe<l  his  mind  on  the  plunder  of  the  sister  king- 
dom of  Judah.  He  must  have  made  the  treaty  by 
which  he  proposed  to  share  its  spoil  with  Kezin 
king  of  Damascus,  when  Jotham  was  still  on  the 
throne  of  Jerusalem  (2  K.  xv.  37);  but  its  execu- 
tion was  long  delayed,  probably  in  consequence  of 
that  prince's  righteous  and  vigorous  administration 
(2  (  hr.  xxvii).  When,  however,  his  weak  son 
Ahaz  succeeded  to  the  crown  ol  David,  the  aUies 
no  longer  hesitated,  and  formed  the  siege  of  Jeru- 
salem. The  history  of  the  war,  which  is  sketched 
under  Ahaz,  is  ibund  in  2  K.  xvi.  and  2  Chr. 
mrviii.;  and  in  the  latter  (ver.  6)  we  read  that 
Pekah  "slew  in  Judah  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  in  one  day,  which  were  all  valiant  men," 
a  staienieiit  which,  even  if  we  should  be  obliged  to 
jiniinish  the  numbei  now  read  in  the  text,  from 
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the  uncertainty  as  to  numben  attachinjB^  tn  otn 

present  MSS.  of  the  books  of  Chronicles  (Abijah, 
Chkomclkb;  Kennicott,  Ihbrew  Text  vf  tut 
Old  Ttetdiiievt  Ommkred,  p.  632),  proves  that 
the  character  of  his  warfare  was  in  full  accordance 
with  Gileadite  precedents  (Judg.  xi.  33,  xii.  6). 
The  war  is  famous  as  the  occasion  of  the  great 
prophecies  in  Isaiah  vii.-ix.  Its  chief  result  was 
the  capture  of  the  Jewish  port  of  Elath  on  the  Red 
Sea;  but  the  unnatural  alliance  of  Damascu* 
and  Samaria  was  punished  through  the  final  over- 
throw of  the  ferocious  confederates  by  Tiglath-pile- 
ser,  king  of  Assyria,  whom  Ahaz  called  to  his  atr 
sistance,  and  who  seized  the  Cfportunity  of  adding 
to  his  ov,n  dominions  and  crushing  a  union  which 
might  have  been  dangerous.  The  kingdom  of  Da- 
mascus was  finally  suppressed,  and  Kezin  put  tj 
death,  while  Pekah  was  deprived  of  at  least  lialf  ol 
his  kingdom,  including  all  the  northern  portion, 
and  the  whole  district  to  the  east  of  Jordan.  Por 
though  the  writer  in  2  K.  xv.  29  tells  us  that 
Tiglath-pileser  "took  Ijon,  and  Abel-beth-maachah, 
and  Janoah,  and  Kedesh,  and  Hazor,  and  Gi(t(ui, 
and  Galilee,  all  the  land  of  Naphtali,"  yet  froii 
comparing  1  Chr.  v.  26,  we  find  that  Gilead  niust 
include  "  the  Keubenites,  and  the  Gadites,  and  hall 
the  tribe  of  Manasseh."  The  inhabitants  were 
carried  off,  according  to  the  usual  practice,  and 
settled  in  remote  districts  of  Assyria.  Pekah  him- 
self, now  fallen  into  the  position  of  an  Assyrian 
vassal,  was  of  course  compelled  to  abstain  from 
lurtlier  attacks  on  Judah.  Whether  his  continued 
tyranny  exhausted  the  patience  of  his  subjects,  or 
whether  his  weakness  emboldened  them  to  attack 
him,  we  do  not  know;  but,  from  one  or  the  other 
cause,  Hoshea  the  son  of  Elah  conspired  against 
him  and  put  him  to  death.  Josephus  says  that 
Hoshea  was  his  friend  {(pi\ov  rivhs  iirifiovAfixT- 
avros  avTw,  Aid.  ix.  13,  §  1).  Comp.  Is.  vii.  16, 
which  prophecy  Hoshea  was  instrumental  in  ful- 
filling. [Hoshea.]  Pekah  ascended  the  throne 
B.  c.  757.  He  nmst  have  begun  to  war  against 
Judah  B.  c.  740,  and  was  killed  b.  c.  737.  The 
order  of  events  above  given  is  according  to  the 
scheme  of  Ewald's  Gesdric/ite  des  Vvlkes  Jsrael, 
vol.  iii.  p.  602.  Mr.  Kawlinson  {BampUm  Lectures 
for  1859,  Lect.  iv.)  seems  wrong  in  assuming  two 
invasions  of  Israel  by  the  Assyrians  in  Pekah's 
time,  the  one  corresponding  to  2  K.  xv.  29,  the 
other  to  2  K.  xvi.  7-9.  Both  these  narratives  re- 
fer to  the  same  event,  which  in  the  first  place  is 
mentioned  briefly  in  the  short  sketch  of  Pekah's 
reign,  while,  in  the  second  passage,  additional  de- 
tails are  given  in  the  longer  biography  of  Ahaz. 
It  would  have  been  scarcely  possible  for  Pekah, 
when  depri\ed  of  half  his  kingdom,  to  make  an  al- 
hance  with  Rezin,  and  to  attack  Ahaz.  We  learn 
further  from  ISIr.  Kawlinson  that  the  conquests  of 
Tiglath-pileser  are  mentioned  in  an  Assyrian  frag- 
ment, though  there  is  a  dithculty,  from  the  occur- 
rence of  the  name  Mtnalitvi  in  the  inscription, 
which  may  have  proceeded  from  a  mistake  cf  the 
engraver.  Comp.  the  title,  smi  of  Kliumri  (Oniri), 
assigned  to  Jehu  in  another  inscription;  and  see 
Kawlinson,  note  35  on  Lect.  iv.  As  may  be  in- 
ferred from  Pekah's  alliance  with  Kezin,  liis  gov- 
ernment was  no  improvement,  morally  and  relig- 
iously, on  that  of  his  predecessors.     G.  E.  L.  C 

PEKAHI'AH  (n^nr^Q  [Jehovan  watcher 
Fiirst:  or,  open*  his  eyes,  (ies.] :  4>aKe(rias;  Alex 
^aKeias'-  Phaceja),  son   and  successor  of  Mena 
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"iem.  was  the  17tli  kiii<f  of  the  separate  kingdom 
jf  Israel.  Alter  a  ln-iet  reiijti  o*'  srsr^'cely  two 
years,  a  conspiracy  was  «ir  aiiized  against  liim  by 
"  one  of  his  captains '  (piubal)ly  of  his  body  guard ), 
Fekah,  son  of  l^einaliali,  and  who,  at  the  head  of 
fifty  Gileadites,  attacked  him  in  his  palace,  mur- 
dered him  and  his  friends  Argob  and  Arieh,  and 
seized  tlie  tlirone.  Tlie  date  of  his  accession  is 
B.  c.  759,  of  his  death  757.  This  reign  was  no 
t>etter  than  those  which  liad  gone  before ;  and  the 
Silf-vsorship  was  retained  (2  K.  xv.  22-26). 

G.  E.  L.  C. 

PE'KOD  (l**^pQ),  [see  below]  an  ajjpellative 
applied  to  the  Chaldteans.  It  occurs  only  twice, 
namely,  in  Jer.  1.  21,  and  Ez.  xxiii.  23,  in  the  lat- 
ter of  which  it  is  connected  with  Shoa  and  Koa,  as 
though  these  three  were  in  some  way  subdivisions 
of  '*  the  Bal)ylonians  and  ail  the  Chaldaeans."  Au- 
thorities are  undecided  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
terra.  It  is  apparently  connected  with  the  root 
vdkad,  »*  to  visit,"  and  in  its  secondary  senses  "to 
punish,"  and  '*to  appoint  a  ruler :  "  hence  Pekod 
may  be  applied  to  Babylon  in  Jer.  1.  as  signilieant 
of  its  impending  punishment,  as  in  the  margin  of 
tlie  A.  V.  "  visitation."  But  this  sense  will  not  suit 
the  other  passage,  and  hence  Gesenius  here  assigns 
to  it  the  meaning  of  "prefect  "  {Tins.  p.  1121,  as 
though  it  were  but  another  form  oi  imkid).  It  cer- 
tainly is  unlikely  that  the  same  word  would  be 
applied  to  the  same  object  in  two  totally  ditft-rent 
senses,  llitzig  seeks  for  the  origin  of  the  word  in 
the  Sanskrit  bharan^  "  noble  "  —  Shoa  and  Ivoa 
beiiiLT  respectively  '•  prince  "  and  "  lord;  "  and  he 
explains  its  use  in  Jer.  I.  as  a  part  for  the  whole. 
The  LXX.  treats  it  as  the  name  of  a  district 
i^aKovK',  Alex.  4»ou5)  in  Ezekiel,  and  as  a  verb 
{iKdiKrjaoy)  in  Jeremiah.  W.  L.  B. 

PELA'IAH  [3  syl.]  (H^W^^  [whuni  Jdwvnh 
(UAtiiKjuhhcs]).  1.  ([<|>o5a/a;  Vat.  4>apa;  Alex. 
*aAaia:  P/ielein]).  A  son  of  Elioenai,  one  of  the 
last  members  of  the  royal  line  of  Judah  (1  Chr. 
iii.  24). 

2.  (LXX.  om.  in  Neh.  viii.,-  ^eXia;  [Vat.  FA.i 
omit;]  Alex.  [FA.^]  ^e\e'ia:  Plmliii.)  One  of 
the  Levites  who  assisted  ICzra  in  expounding  the 
law  (Neh.  viii.  7).  He  afterwards  sealed  the  cove- 
nant with  Neheniiah  (Neh.  x.  10).  He  is  called 
BiATAs  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  48. 

PELALFAH  (H^bb^  {Jehovah  j wig i-s]-. 
l>aAaAia;  [Vat.  FA.I  omit:]  Pheltlin).  The  son 
jf  Amzi,  and  ancestor  of  Adaiah  a  priest  at  Jeru- 
jaleni  after  the  return  from  Babylon  (Neh.  xi.  12). 

PEL  A.TI'AH  (n^^bS  [Jehovah  delivers']  : 
fro;  e-'^fa;  [Vat.  ^aWen;  Alex.  *aA\6Tia:] 
rh'illi'is).  1.  Son  of  Hananiah  the  son  of  Zerub- 
babel  (1  Chr.  iii.  21).  In  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  he 
is  further  described  as  the  father  of  Jesaiah. 

2.  (*a\a6TTia  [Vat. -ret-]:  Alex.  *a\6TTia). 
One  of  the  captains  of  the  marauding  band  of  five 
lundred  Simeonites,  who  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah 
33ade  an  expedition  to  .Mount  Seir  and  smote  the 
fugitive  Amalekites  (1  Chr.  iv.  42). 

3.  (*aATi'o;  [FA.i  ^a\deia,  corr.  ^aKreia-] 
f^helli'i)  One  of  the  heads  of  the  people,  and 
»rol)ably  the  name  of  a  family,  who  sealed  the 
ovenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  22). 

4.  (^n^rpb^J:  ^aATi'as;  [Vat.l  in  ver.  1,  ^au- 
rjci«:]  Phellias).  The  son  of  Benaiah,  and  one  of 
jie  5;;rinces  of  the  people  againjt  whom   Ezekiei 
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was  directed  to  utter  the  words  of  doom  recorded 
in  Ez.  xi.  5-12.  The  prophet  in  spirit  saw  hia 
stand  at  the  east  gate  of  the  Temple,  and,  as  ha 
spoke,  the  same  vision  showed  him  Pelatiah's  sud- 
den death  (Ez.  xi.  1,  13). 

PE'LEG  (27?Q  Isiream,  division] :  4>u\eyf 
[Alex.]  *aAe/c;  [in  1  Chr.  i.  25,  Vat.  *oAex:] 
Ph(de;/),  a  son  of  Eber,  and  brother  of  Joktan 
(Gen.  X.  25,  xi.  16).  The  only  incident  connected 
with  his  history  is  the  statement  that  "  in  his  daya 
was  the  earth  divided "  —  an  event  which  was 
embodied  in  his  name,  Peleg  meaning  "  division." 
This  notice  refers,  not  to  the  general  dispersion  of 
the  human  family  subsequently  to  the  Deluge,  but 
to  a  division  of  the  family  of  Eber  himself,  th« 
younger  branch  of  whom  (the  Joktanids)  migrated 
into  southern  Arabia,  while  the  elder  remained  in 
Mesopotamia.  The  occurrence  of  the  name  Phaliga 
for  a  town  at  the  junction  of  the  Chaboras  with 
the  Euphrates  is  observable  in  consequence  of  the 
remark  of  Winer  (Jiealtvb.)  that  there  is  no  geo- 
graphical name  corresponding  to  Peleg.  At  the 
same  time  the  late  date  of  the  author  who  men- 
tions the  name  (Isidorus  of  Charax)  prevents  any 
great  stress  being  laid  upon  it.  The  separation 
of  the  Joktanids  from  the  stock  whence  the  He- 
brews sprang,  finds  a  place  in  the  JMosaic  table, 
as  marking  an  epoch  in  the  age  inmiediately  sue 
ceeding  the  Deluge.  \V.  L.  B. 

PE'LET  (tob^  [dflivermice]:  *aA6/c;  Alex. 
^uAer:  Ph'dei).  1.  A  son  of  Jahdai  ui  an  ob- 
scure genealogy  (1  Chr.  ii.  47). 

2.  Clwc^aA-^T;  Alex.  ^oAAtjt:  Phallet).  The 
son  of  Azuiaveth,  that  is,  either  a  native  of  the 
place  of  that  name,  or  the  son  of  one  of  David's 
heroes.  He  was  among  the  Benjamites  who  joined 
David  in  Ziglag  (1  Chr.  xii.  3). 

PE'LETH  (nb^  [swiftness]:  *a\€0;  Pha- 
leih).  1.  The  father  of  On  the  Reubenite,  who 
joined  Dathan  and  Abiram  in  their  rebellion 
(Num.  xvi.  1).  Josephus  (Ant.  iv.  2,  §  2),  omit- 
ting all  mention  of  On,  calls  Peleth  4>aAaoi!y,  ap- 
|)arently  identifying  him  with  Phallu  the  son  of 
Reuben.  In  the  LXX.  Peleth  is  made  the  son  of 
Reuben,  as  in  the  Sam.  text  and  version,  and  on#i 
Heb-  AIS.  supports  this  rendering. 

2.  ([Vat.  0aAe0:]  Phnleih).  Son  of  Jonathan 
and  a  descendant  of  Jerahmeel  through  Onam,  hia 
son  by  Atarah  (1  Chr.  ii.  33). 

PEL'ETHITES  Oi^b^:  [^eAer.',]  'PeX.el; 
[Vat.  <i>eAeTTei,  *6Ae00ei,  ^a\Teia;  Alex.  4>eA.- 
60061,  OcpeX^eeei,  4>aAA600£;  FA.  in  I  Chr.,  4>aA- 
Tia:]    I'helethi),   mentioned    only  in    the    phra.se 

^"]^5^")  ^ni^n,  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "  the 
Cherethites  and  the  Pelethites."  These  two  col- 
lectives designate  a  force  that  was  evidently  David's 
body-guard.  Their  names  have  been  supposed 
either  to  indicate  their  duties,  or  to  be  gentile 
nouns.     Gesenius  renders  them  "  executioners  and 

runners,"  comparing  the  Q^l?nn.^  "^1^"^?  "exe- 
cutioners and  runners  "  of  a  later  time  (2  K.  xi. 
4,  19 );  and  the  unused  roots  iT^S  and  Hj^^,  aa 
to  both  of  which  we  shall  speak  later,  admit  thia 
sense.  In  favor  of  this  view,  the  supposed  parallel 
phrase,  and  the  duties  in  which  these  guards  wer« 
employed,  may  be  cited.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
LXX   and  Vulg.  retain  their  names  a..translated , 
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wud  the  Syriac  and  Targ.  Jon.  translate  them  dif- 
ferently from  the  rendering  above  and  from  eaclr 
other.  In  one  place,  moreover,  the  Gittites  are 
mentioned  with  the  Clierethites  and  I'elethites 
among  David's  troops  (2  Sam.  xv.  ]8);  and  else- 
where we  read  of  the  Cherethim,  who  bear  the 
game  name  in  the  plural,  either  as  a  i'hilistine 
tribe  or  as  Philistines  themselves  (1  Sam.  xxx.  14; 
Kz.  XXV.  IG;  Zeph.  ii.  5).  (Jesenius  objects  that 
David's  body-guard  would  scarcely  have  been  chosen 
from  a  nation  so  hateful  to  the  Israelites  as  the 
Philistines.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  David 
in  his  later  years  may  have  mistrusted  his  Israelite 
soldiers,  and  relied  on  the  Philistine  troops,  some  oi 
whom,  with  Ittai  the  Gittite,  who  was  evidently  a 
Philistine,  and  not  an  Israelite  from  Gath  [Ittai], 
were  faithful  to  him  at  the  time  of  Absalom's  re- 
belUon.  He  also  argues  that  it  is  improbable  that 
two  synonymous  appellations  should  be  tlius  used 
together;  but  this  is  on  the  assumption  tliat  both 
names  signity  I'hilistines,  whereas  they  may  desig- 
nate Phfhstine  tribes.  (See  Thes.  pp.  71U,  1107.) 

The  Egyptian  moimments  throw  a  Iresh  light 
upon  tliis  subject.  From  them  we  find  that  kings 
of  the  XlXth  and  XXth  dynasties  had  in  their 
service  mercenaries  of  a  nation  called  SHAYKK- 
TANA,  which  Hanieses  III.  conquered,  under  the 
name  "  SHAYKKTANA  of  the  Sea."  This  king 
fought  a  naval  battle  with  the  SHAYK1':TANA 
of  the  Sea,  in  alliance  with  the  TOKKAHEE, 
who  were  evidently,  from  their  physical  character- 
istics, a  kindred  j)eople  to  them,  and  to  the  PE- 
L1"-SATU,  or  Philistine.*!,  also  conquered  by  him. 
The  TOKKAREE  and  the  PELESATU  both 
wear  a  peculiar  dress.  We  thus  learn  that  there 
were  two  peoples  of  the  "Mediterranean  kindred  to 
the  Philistines,  one  of  which  supplied  mercenaries 
to  the  Egyptian  kinjrs  of  the  XlXth  and  XXth 
dynasties.  The  name  SHAYKETANA,  of  which 
the  first  letter  was  also  pronounced  KH,  is  almost 
letter  for  letter  the  same  as  the  Hebrew  Chere- 
thim; and  since  the  SHAYKETANA  were  evi- 
dently cognate  to  the  I'hilistines,  their  identity 
with  the  Clierethim  cannot  be  doubted.  But  if 
the  Cherethim  supplied  mercenaries  to  the  Egyp- 
tian kings  in  the  thirteenth  century  u.  c,  ac- 
cording to  our  reckoning,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  same  name  hi  the  designation  of  David's 
body-guard  denotes  the  same  Mt-nple  or  tril)e.  The 
Egyptian  SHAYKETANA  of  the  sea  are  prob- 
ably the  Cretans.  'The  I'elethites,  wbo,  as  already 
remarked,  are  not  mentioned  exce])t  with  the  Clie- 
rethites, have  not  yet  been  similarly  traced  in 
Egyptian  geography,  and  it  is  rasii  to  suppose  their 
name  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  tlie  Philistines, 

'^r)^G,  for  ^rjltpvQ;  for,  as  Gesenius  remarks, 
this  contraction  is  not  possilde  in  the  Semitic  lan- 
ixuages.  The  similarity,  however,  of  the  two  names 
would  favor  the  idea  which  is  suggested  by  the 
mention  together  of  the  Cherethites  and  Peletbites, 
that  the  latter  were  of  the  Philistine  stock  as  well 
as  the  former.  As  to  the  etymology  of  the  names, 
roth  may  be  connected  with  the  migration  of  the 
Philistines.     As  already  noticed,   the  former  has 
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been  derived  from  the  root  HnS,  "  he  cut,  tut  o^ 
destroyed,"  in  Niphal  "he  was  cut  off  from  hit 
country,  driven  into  exile,  or  expelled,"  so  that  w* 
might  as  well  read  "  exiles "«  as  "executioners.' 

'The  latter,  from  Hvp,  an  unused  root,  the  Arab 

O'l^Xi,    "he  escaped,  fled,"  both  being  cognate 

to  tS?^,  "he  was  smooth,"  thence  "he  slipped 
away,  escaped,  and  caused  to  escape,"  where  the 
rendering  "  the  fugitives  "  is  at  least  as  admissible 
as  "  the  runners."  If  we  compare  these  two  namci 
80  rendered  with  the  gentile  name  of  the  Philistine 

nation  itself,  "^i^ltPyD,  "a  wanderer,  stranger," 

from  the  unused  root  tt'"'!?Q,  "he  wandered  or 
emigrated,"  these  previous  inferences  seem  to  be- 
come iiTesistible.  The  appropriateness  of  the  names 
of  these  tribes  to  the  duties  of  David's  body- 
guard would  then  be  accidental,  though  it  does 
not  seem  unlikely  that  they  should  have  given 
rise  to  the  adoption  in  later  times  of  other  appel- 
lations for  the  royal  body-guard,  definitely  signi- 
fying "  executioners  and   runners."     If,  however^ 

"^n.??*^"?  "^•H"^^'^  meant  nothing  but  execu- 
tioners and  rurmers,  it  is  difficult  to  explain  tlie 

change  to  D"'!^"-im  ^^H.  R.  S.  P. 

*  •  T  T :        .T  - 

PELI'AS  (neSia?;  Alex.  UaiZeias'  Pelias). 
A  corruption  of  Bkdeiah  (1  Esdr.  ix.  34;  comp. 
Ezr.  X.  35).  Our  translators  followed  the  Vul- 
gate. 

PELICAN  (nSfJ,  Math :  viXiKav,  upveoy^ 
Xa/j.ai\ecov,  Karappa/CTTjs :  mocrotalus,  pelican). 
Amongst  the  unclean  birds  mention  is  made  of  the 
k-d(it/i  (Lev.  xi.  18;  Deut.  xiv.  17).  The  suppliant 
[)salmist  compares  his  condition  to  "  a  kdaih  in  the 
wilderness"  (Ps.  cii.  6).  As  a  mark  of  the  deso- 
lation that  was  to  come  upon  Edom,  it  is  said  that 
"the  kaatli  and  the  bit-tern  should  possess  it"  (Is. 
xxxiv.  1 1 ).  The  same  words  are  spoken  of  Nine- 
veh (Zeph.  ii.  14).  In  these  two  last  places  the 
A.  V.  has  "cormorant "'  in  the  text,  and  "pelican" 
in  the  margin.  The  best  authorities  are  in  favor 
of  the  pelican  being  the  bird  denoted  by  Math. 
The  etymology  of  the  name,  from  a  w'ord  meaning 
"  to  vomit,"  leads  also  to  the  same  conclusion,  for 
it  doubtless  has  reference  to  the  habit  which  this 
bird  has  of  pressing  its  under  mandible  against  its 
breast,  in  order  to  assist  it  to  disgorge  the  contents 
of  its  capacious  pouch  for  its  young.  'This  is, 
with  good  reason,  supposed  to  be  the  origin  of  the 
faille  about  the  pelican  feeding  its  young  with  its 
own  blood,  the  red  nail  on  the  upper  mandible  serv- 
ing to  complete  the  delusion.'' 

The  expression  "  pelican  of  the  wilderness  "  has, 
with  no  good  reason,  been  supposed  by  some  to 
prove  that  the  Maih  cannot  be  denoted  by  this  bird. 
Shaw  {Trav.  ii.  303,  Svo  ed.)  says  "the  pelican 
must  of  necessity  starve  in  the  desert,"  as  it  is 
essentially  a  water  bird.  In  answer  to  this  objec- 
tion, it  will  be  enough   to  observe  that  the  term 


a  Michaolis  Philista;os  *'n*^3,  dictos  esse  censet, 
ucpote  exsules{Y.  rad.  Niph.  no.  3)  ut  idem  valeat  quod 
4XAd<^vJoi  {Thes.  p.  719). 

b  Tlie  reader  is  referred  lo  a  curious  work  by  a 
leotch  divine,  Archibald  Simson   by  name,   entitled 


"  Hleroglyphica  Animalium,  Vegetabilium  et  Metaiio 
rum,  quse  in  Scripturis  sacris  reperiuntur,"  Ediub 
1622,  4to.  In  this  work  are  some  wild  fancies  abon 
the  pelican,  which  serve  to  show  the  stjite  of  soou^ 
etc.,  at  the  period  iu  wkicb  th»  author  Uted. 
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nuS)!!-  ("wilderness")  is  by  no  means  restricted 
to  barren  sandy  spots  destitute  of  water  "  The 
.dea,"  says  Prof.  Stanley,  "  is  that  of  a  wide  open 
spuo'i'.  with  or  without  actual  [lasture;  the  country 
uf  the  uomads,  as  distinguished  from  that  of  the 
agricultural  and  settled  people"  (.S.  ij-  P.  p.  480, 
5tli  ed.)"  PeL'cans  (Peltcanus  onocrotalus)  are 
often  seen  associated  in  large  flocks;  at  other  times 
single  individuals  may  be  observed  sitting  in  lonely 
and  pensive  silence  on  the  ledge  of  some  rock  a  few 
feet  abovs  the  surface  of  the  water.  (See  Kitto, 
Picl.  Bib.  on  Ps.  cii.  6.)  It  is  not  quite  clear  what 
is  the  particular  point  in  the  nature  or  character 
of  the  pelican  with  which  the  psahnist  compares 
his  pitiable  condition.  Some  have  supposed  that 
it  consists  in  the  loud  cry  of  the  bird:  compare 
"  the  voice  of  my  sighing"  (ver.  5).  VVe  are  in- 
clined to  believe  tiiat  reftrence  is  made  to  its  gen- 
eral aspect  as  it  sits  in  apparent  melancholy  mood, 
wit'i  its  bill  resting  on  its  breast.  There  is,  we 
tliink,  Uttle  doubt  l)ut  that  the  pelican  is  the  k-dalh 
(\i'  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  Oedmann's  opinion 
tiiat  the  Ptlecamts  grnculua,  the  shag  cormorant 
(  Varin.  Samin.  iii.  57),  and  Bocbart's,  that  the 
"bittern"  is  intended,  are  unsupported  by  any 
good  evidence.     The  P.  onocrotalus  (common  pel- 
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Pelecanus  onocrotalus. 

lean)  aud  the  P.  crisjnm  are  often  observed  in 
Palestine,  Egypt,  etc  Of  the  latter  Mr.  Tristram 
observed  an  immense  flock  swimming  out  to  sea 
dithin  sight  of  Mount  Carmel  (Ibis,  i.  ii7).f> 

W.  II. 

PEL'ONITE,  THE  (^^Sb^H  [gee  below] : 
6  ^fK'avi  [Vat.  -j/et],  Alex,  a  ^aKKwvi,  1  Chr.  xi. 
27 :  6  'PeKKwi/i,  [Vat.  FA.  o  ^e8a>uei,]  1  Chr.  xi. 
3(5:  6  iK  *aA.\oi)9,  [Comp.  6  ^aWuui,]  1  Chr. 
icxvii.  10  :  Phnlonlles,  Phelonhes,  Phalhniites). 
Vwo  of  David's  mighty  men,  Helez  and  .Ahijah, 
ure  called  Pelonites  (1  Chr.  xi.  27,  36).  From  1 
^hr.  xxvii.  10,  it  appears  that  the  former  was  of 
iie  tril)e  of  ICphraim,  and  "  Pelonite  "  would  there- 


fore be  an  appellation  derived  fron  bia  place  of 
birth  or  residence.  But  in  the  Targum  of  K 
Joseph  it  is  evidently  regai-ded  as  a  patronymic^ 
and  is  rendered  in  the  last  mentioned  passage  "  of 
the  scud  of  Pelan."  In  the  list  of  2  Sam.  xxiii. 
Helez  is  called  (ver.  26)  "the  Paltite,"  that  is,  as 
Bertheau  (on  1  Chr.  xi.)  conjectures,  of  Beth-Palet, 
or  Beth-Phelet,  hi  the  south  of  Judah.  But  it 
seen)s  probable  that  "Pelonite"  is  the  correct 
reading.  [See  PAi/riTE.]  "  Ahijah  the  Pelonite" 
appears  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  34  as  "  KUani  the  son  of 
Ahithophel  the  Gilonite,"  of  which  the  former  is  a 
corruption;  "Ahijah"  forming  the  first  part  of 
•>  Ahitliophel,"  and  "Pelonite"  and  "Gilonite" 

differing  only  by  D  and  X  If  we  follow  the  LXX. 
of  1  Chr.  xxvii.  the  place  from  which  Helez  took  hia 
name  would  be  of  the  form  Phalki,  but  there  is  no 
trace  of  it  elsewhere,  and  the  LXX.  must  have  had 
a  differently  pointed  text.  In  Heb.  peloni  corre- 
sponds to  the  Greek  6  8e7i/a.  "such  aone:  "  it  still 
exists  in  Arabic  and  in  the  Spanish  Don  Fulaiw, 
"Mr.  So-and-so."  W.  A.  W. 

PEN.     [Wkiting.] 

PEN'IEL  (bs^DQ;  Samar.  bs  IDS  [see 
below]  :  dBos  deod:  Pfianuel,  and  so  also  Peshito). 
The  name  which  Jacob  gave  to  the  place  in  which 
he  had  wrestled  with  God :  "  He  called  the  name 
of  the  place  '  Face  of  El,'  for  I  have  seen  Elohim 
face  to  face"  (Gen.  xxxii.  30).  With  that  sin- 
gular correspondence  between  the  two  parts  of  this 
narrative  wliich  has  been  already  noticed  under 
Mahanaim,  there  is  apparently  an  allusion  to  the 
bestowal  of  the  name  in  xxxiii.  10,  where  Jacob 
says  to  Esau,  "  1  have  seen  thy  face  as  one  sees  the 
face  of  Elohim."  In  xxxii.  31,  and  the  other  pas- 
sages in  which  the  name  occurs,  its  form  is  changed 
to  Pe>uel.  On  this  change  the  lexicographers 
throw  no  light.  It  is  perhaps  not  impossible  that 
Penuel  was  the  original  form  of  the  name,  and 
that  the  slight  change  to  Peniel  was  made  by 
Jacob  or  by  the  historian  to  suit  his  allusion  to 
the  circumstance  under  which  the  patriarch  first 
saw  it.  The  Samaritan  Pentateuch  has  Penu-el 
in  all.  The  promontory  of  the  Ii((s  esS/iukah,  on 
the  coast  of  Syria  above  Beh-ut,  was  formerly 
called  Theouprosopon,  probably  a  translation  of 
Peniel,  or  its  Phoenician  equivalent.  G. 

PENIN'NAH  (n323  [coml]  :  ^evvdua- 
Pheneima),  one  of  the  two  wives  of  Elkanah,  tha 
other  being  Haimah,  the  mother  of  Samuel  (] 
Sam.  i.  2). 

*  PENKNIFE  (Jer.  xxxvi.  23).  [Kmfe:.] 
PENNY,  PENNYWORTH.  In  the  A. 
v.,  in  several  passages  of  the  N.  T.,  "  penny," 
either  alone  or  in  the  compound  "  pennyworth," 
occurs  as  the  rendering  of  the  Greek  S7]ydpiov, 
the  name  of  the  Koman  denarius  (Matt.  xx.  2, 
xxii.  19;  Mark  vi.  37,  xii.  15;  Luke  xx.  24: ;  John 
vi.  7;  Rev.  vi.  6).  The  denarius  was  the  chief 
Roman  silver  coin,  from  the  beginning  of  the  coin- 
age of  the  city  to  the  early  part  of  the  third  century 
Its  name  continued  to  be  applied  to  a  silver  piece 
as  late  as  the  time  of  the  earlier  Byzantines.  The 
states   that  arose  from  the  ruins  of   the  Itoman 


k 


«  As  a  matter  of  f.ict.  however,  the  pelican,  after 
laving  filk'd  \t\  pouch  with  fish  and  uiollusks,  often 
loea  retir'i  miles  inlaiiilaway  from  water,  to  gome  spot 
•licre  i^  '^oasumt'S  the  concents  of  its  pouch. 


6  <•  P  Crispin  breeds  in  vast  numbers  In  the  flal 
plain  of  the  Dobrudscha  (in  European  Turkey);  itt 
habit.s'  there  bear  out  your  remark  of  the  pelican  rw 
tiring  «nland  to  digest  its  food."  — H.  B.  Teistr/m 
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tnipire  lniitate<l  the  coinage  of  the  imperial  mints, 
uid  in  general  called  their  principal  silver  coin  the 
denarius,  whence  the  French  name  otnitr  and  the 
'♦ttlian  demiro.  'l"he  chief  Anglo-Saxon  coin,  and 
lor  A  long  period  the  only  one,  corresponded  to  the 
denarius  of  the  Continent.  It  continued  to  be 
current  under  the  Normans,  Tlantagenets,  and 
Tudors,  though  latterly  little  used.  It  is  called 
penny,  denarius,  or  denier,  whicli  explains  the 
employment  of  the  first  word  in  tlie  A.  V.  [In 
Udal's  version  of  the  Paraphrase  of  Erasmus  (1549) 
the  word  is  Anglicized  by  "denarie."]     K.  S.  I*. 

PENTATEUCH,  THE.  The  Greek  name 
given  to  the  five  books  commonly  called  the  Five 
Itooks  of  Moses  (^  ■jrevTctTeuxos  sc.  ^i^Kos',  I'tn- 
tateuchus  sc.  liber;  the  fivefolil  book;  from  revxos, 
which  meaning  originally  "vessel  instrument,"  etc  , 
came  in  Alexandrine  Greek  to  mean  "  book  ").  In 
the  time  of  l'>zra  and  Nehemiah  it  was  called  "  the 
I^w  of  Moses"  (Kzr.  vii.  0);  or  "  the  book  of  the 
Law  of  Moses"'  ^Neh.  viii.  1);  or  simply  "the 
Book  of  Moses"  (Ezr.  vi.  18;  Neh.  xiii.  1;  2  Chr. 
XXV.  4,  XXXV.  12).  This  was  beyond  all  reasonable 
doubt  our  existing  Pentateuch.  The  book  which 
was  discovered  in  the  Temple  in  the  reign  of 
Josiah,  and  which  is  entitled  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  14) 
"the  book  of  the  Law  of  .lehovah  by  the  hand  of 
Moses,"  was  substantially,  it  would  seem,  the  same 
volume,  though  it  may  have  undergone  some  re- 
vision by  Ezra.  In  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  30,  it  is  styled 
"the  book  of  the  Covenant,"  and  so  also  in  2  K. 
xxiii.  2.  21,  whilst  in  2  K.  xxii.  8  Milkiah  says.  I 
have  found  "the  l:ook  of  the  Law."  Still  earlier 
n  the  reign  of  .lehoshapbat  we  find  a  "  book  of 
the  Law  of  .Jehovah  "  in  use  (2  Chr.  xvii.  9). 
And  this  was  probably  the  earliest  designation,  lor 
%  "  book  of  the  Law  "  is  mentioned  in  .Deuter- 
onomy (xxxi.  26),  though  it  is  questionable  whethei- 
the  nanie  as  there  used  refers  to  the  whole  Penta- 
teuch, or  only  to  Deuteronomy;  probably,  as  we 
shall  see.  it  applies  only  to  the  latter.  The  present 
Jews  usually  call  the  whole  by  the  name  of  Torah, 
i.  6.  " the  Law,"  or   Ti>rn(h   Mosheh,    "the   I>aw 

of   Moses."     The    Rabbinical    title   is     H^  ttn 

m"'^nn  ^C;'7::i^n,  "  the  five-fifths  of  the  Law." 
In  the  preface  to  the  Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  son  of 
Sirach,  it  is  called  "  the  Law,"  which  is  also  a 
usual  name  for  it  in  the  New  Testament  (Matt, 
xii.  5,  xxii.  36,  40;  Lidce  x.  26;  John  viii.  5,  17). 
Sometimes  the  name  of  Moses  stands  liriefly  for 
the  whole  work  ascril)ed  to  him  (Luke  xxiv.  27). 
Finally,  the  whole  Old  Testament  is  sometin)es 
called  a  poliori  parte,  "the  Law"  (^latt.  v.  18; 
Luke  xvi.  17;  John  vii.  49,  x.  34,  xii.  34).  In 
John  XV.  25;  Kom.  iii.  19,  words  from  the  Psalms, 
and  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  21  from  Isaiah,  are  quoted  as 
words  of  th3  Law. 

The  division  of  the  whole  work  into  five  parts 
has  by  some  writers  been  su])posed  to  be  original. 
Others  (as  Leusden,  lljivernick,  and  Lengerke), 
with  more  pj'obability,  th'nk  that  the  division  was 
made  by  the  Greek  translators,  b'or  the  titles  of 
Uie  several  books  m-e  not  of  Hebrew  l)ut  of  (ireek 
origin.  The  Hebiew  names  are  merely  taken  from 
the  first  words  of  each  book,  and  in  the  first  in- 
stance oiilv  designated  particular  strl'wns  and  not 
*holo  books.  The  ALSS.  of  the  Pentateuch  form 
t  single  roll  or  volume,  and  are  divided  not  into 
XK)ka,  but  into  the  hirtxer  and  smaller  sections  called 
F^;■.'•«W^^'<//  and  IStilariin      Besides  this,  the  j-jws 
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dititril^ute  all  the  laws  in  the  Pentateuch  andei  thi 
two  heads  of  affirmative  and  i.eualive  preempts.  Ol 
the  former  they  reckon  218:  l«taMse.  according  tc 
the  anatomy  of  the  l>abl  ins,  ^■o  n.an\  are  the  parta 
of  the  human  body:  of  the  lalter  the}  make  365, 
which  is  the  number  of  days  in  the  }e:ir,  and  also 
the  number  of  veins  in  the  l.unian  body.  Accord- 
ingly the  Jews  are  bound  to  the  ob.servance  of  613 
precepts:  and  in  order  that  these  precepts  may  be 
perpetually  kept  in  mind,  they  are  wont  to  carry  a 
piece  of  cloth  foursquare,  at  the  four  corners  of 
which  they  have  innges  consisting  of  8  threadi 
a-piece,   fastened  in  6   knots.     These  i'ringes  are 

called  rr^^^S,  a  word  which  in  numbers  denotei 
600:  add  to  this  the  8  threads  and  the  5  knots, 
and  we  get  the  613  precepts.  The  five  knots  de- 
note the  five  books  of  Moses.  (See  Bab.  'I'almud, 
M'iccoth,  sect.  3  ;  Maimon.  Pre/,  to  Jnd  Ha- 
cliazdkak;  Leusden,  Philol.  p.  33.)  Both  Philo 
{de  Abraham.,  ad  init.)  and  Josephus  (c.  Jjnun.  i. 
8)  recognize  the  division  now  current.  As  no  rea- 
son for  this  division  can  satisiactorily  be  found  in 
the  structure  '^f  the  work  itself,  Vaihinger  sup- 
poses that  thte  symbolical  meaning  of  the  number 
five  led  to  its  adoption.  For  ten  is  the  symbol  of 
completion  or  perfection,  as  we  see  in  the  ten 
commandments  [and  so  in  Genesis  we  have  ten 
"generations"],  and  therefore  five  is  a  number 
which  as  it  were  confesses  imperfection  and  proph- 
esies completion.  The  Law  is  not  perfect  without 
the  Prophets,  for  the  Prophets  are  in  a  special 
sense  the  bearers  of  the  Promise;  and  it  is  the 
Promise  which  completes  the  Law.  This  is  ques- 
tionalile.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that 
this  division  of  the  Pentateuch  influenced  the 
arrangement  of  the  Psalter  in  five  books.  The 
s}>me  may  be  said  of  the  five  Megilloth  of  the 
Hagiographa  (Canticles,  Kuth,  Lamentations,  Ec- 
cJesiastes,  and  Esther),  which  in  many  Hebrew 
Bihles  are  placed  immediately  after  the  Penta- 
teuch. 

For  the  several  names  and  contents  of  the  Five 
Books  we  refer  to  the  articles  on  each  Book,  where 
questions  aficcting  their  integrity  and  genuineness 
are  also  discussed.  In  the  article  on  Genesis  the 
scope  and  design  of  the  whole  work  is  pointed  out. 
We  need  only  briefly  observe  here  that  this  work, 
beginning  with  the  record  of  Creation  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  ])rimitive  world,  passes  on  to  deal  more 
esj)ecially  with  the  early  history  of  the  Jewish 
family.  It  gives  at  length  the  personal  history  of 
the  three  great  Fathers  of  the  family:  it  then  de- 
scribes bow  the  family  grew  into  a  nation  in  F^gypt, 
tells  us  of  its  oppression  and  deliverance,  of  its  forty 
years'  wandering  in  the  wilderness,  of  the  giving 
of  the  Law,  with  all  its  enactments  both  civil  and 
religious,  of  the  construction  of  the  Tabernacle,  of 
the  numbering  of  the  people,  of  the  rights  and 
duties  of  the  priesthood,  as  well  as  of  many  im- 
portant events  which  befell  them  1  efore  their  en- 
trance into  the  Land  of  Canaan,  and  finally  con- 
cludes M'ith  Moses'  last  discourses  and  his  death. 
The  unity  of  the  work  in  its  existing  form  is  now 
generally  recognized.  It  is  not  a  mere  collection 
of  loose  fragments  carelessly  put  together  at  dif- 
ferent times,  but  l)ears  evident  traces  of  design  and 
purpose  in  its  composition.  Even  those  who  dis- 
cover difteroit  authors  in  the  earlier  books,  sni 
who  deny  that  Deuteronomy  was  written  by  Moses 
are  still  of  opinion  that  the  work  in  its  present 
form  is  a  connected  whole,  and  was  »<    leaat  x» 
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in.Mi\  lo  Its  present  shape  by  a  single  reviser  or 
5<litoi  " 

Tlie  quof.tion  has  also  been  raised,  whether  the 
Book  of  Joshua  does  not,  properly  speakinrf,  con- 
stitute an  integral  [xtrtion  of  this  work.  To  this 
question  KwalJ  ((Jescli.  i,  175),  Knol>el  (Gtnesis, 
Vorheni.  §  1,  2),  [.engerke  (KetKinn.,  Ixxxiii.),  and 
Stalielin  {Krit.  [Infers,  p.  91)  give  a  reply  in  the 
affirmative.  Ihey  seem  to  have  been  led  to  do  so, 
partly  l>ecause  tiiey  imagine  that  the  two  docu- 
ments, the  IChhistic  and  Jehovistic,  which  char- 
acterise the  earlier  books  of  the  I'entateuch,  may 
still  bft  traced,  like  two  streams,  the  waters  of 
whi^h  never  wholly  mingle  though  they  tlow  in  the 
Bame  channel,  running  on  through  the  book  of 
Joshua;  and  partly  because  the  same  work  which 
contains  the  promise  of  the  land  ((jen.  xv.)  must 
contain  also  — so  they  argue  —  the  fulfillment  of  the 
promise.  lUit  such  grounds  are  far  too  arbitrary 
and  uncertain  to  support  the  hypothesis  wbich  rests 
upon  them.  All  that  seems  probable  is,  tbat  the 
l)Ook  of  Joshua  received  a  final  revision  at  tlie 
hands  <»f  Kzra,  or  some  earlier  prophet,  at  the  same 
time  with  the  Ixjoks  of  the  Law. 

The  fac*.  tiiat  tiie  Samaritans,  who  it  is  well 
known  did  not  possess  tlie  other  books  of  Scripture, 
have  besides  the  I'entateuch  a  book  of  Joshua  (see 
C/ironicon  S'liunritununi,  etc.,  ed.  Juyiiboll,  I.ugd. 
Hat.  1848),  indicates  no  doubt  an  early  association 
of  tlie  one  with  the  other;  but  is  no  proof  that 
tliey  originally  constituted  one  work,  but  rather  the 
contrary.  Otherwise  the  Samaritans  would  nat- 
urally have  adopted  the  canonical  recension  of 
Joshua.  W'e  may  therefore  regard  the  Five  liooks 
of  Moses  as  one  separate  and  complete  work.  For 
a  detailed  view  of  the  several  books  we  nmst  refer, 
as  we  have  said,  to  the  Articles  where  they  are 
severally  discussed.  The  questions  whicii  we  have 
left  for  this  article  are  those  connected  with  the 
authorship  and  date  of  the  Pentateuch  as  a  whole. 

It  is  necessary  here  at  the  outset  to  state  the 
exact  nature  of  the  investigation  wliich  lies  before 
us.  Many  English  readers  are  alarmed  when  tliey 
are  told,  for  tlie  first  time,  that  critical  investigation 
renders  it  doubtful  whether  the  whole  Pentateuch 
in  its  present  foran  was  the  work  of  Moses.  Oti 
this  subject  there  is  a  strange  confusion  in  nianj' 
minds.  They  supjx)se  that  to  surrender  th<?i  rec- 
ognized authorship  of  a  sacred  book  is  to  surrender 
the  truth  ot  the  book  itself.  Yet  a  little  reflection 
should  suflice  to  correct  such  an  error.  For  who 
can  say  now  who  wrote  the  books  of  Samuel,  or 
Kuth,  or  Job,  or  to  what  authorsliip  many  of  the 
Psalms  are  to  be  ascribed?  We  are  quite  sure 
that  these  books  were  not  written  by  the  persons 
whose  names  they  bear.  We  are  scarcely  less  sure 
that  many  of  the  Psalms  ascribed  to  David  were 
BoL  written  by  him,  and  our  own  translators  have 
Sgnified  the  doubtfulness  of  the  inscriptions  by 
cp:irating  them  from  the  Psalms,  of  which  in  the 
Hebrew  (.ext  they  were  made  to  form  a  constituent 


a  See  Kwald,  Gexchich'e,  i.  175;  and  Stahelin, 
Kritisch.    Hn/ers.  p.   1. 

h  It  is  fitninge  to  see  how  widely  the  misconception 
which  we  aie  anxious  to  obviate  extends.  A  learned 
writer,  in  a  recent  publication,  says,  in  reference  to 
5he  alleged  existence  of  diflFerent  documents  in  the 
Pentateuch  :  "  This  exclusive  use  of  the  one  Divine 
(fame  in  some  portions,  and  of  the  other  in  other 
lortions,  it  is  said,  characterizes  two  diflFerent  authors 
**ing  at  diffBrent  times ;  and  consequently  Gteuesia  U 
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part.  These  books  of  Scripture,  however,  and  thwt 
divine  poems,  lose  not  a  whit  of  their  value  or  of 
their  authority  because  the  names  of  their  authors 
have  perished.  Truth  is  not  a  thing  dei^enden^ 
on  names.  So  likewise,  if  it  should  tui-n  out  tha 
[K)rtions  of  the  Pentateuch  were  not  written  by 
Moses,  neither  their  inspiration  nor  their  trust- 
worthiness is  thereby  diminished.  All  will  admit 
tliat  one  portion  at  least  of  the  Pentateuch  —  the 
34th  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  which  gives  the 
account  of  Moses"  death  —  was  not  written  by  him. 
But  in  making  this  admission  the  principle  for 
wbich  we  contend  is  conceded.  Common  sense 
compels  us  to  regard  this  chapter  as  a  later  ad- 
dition. Why  then  may  not  other  later  additions 
have  been  made  to  the  work  ?  If  common  sense 
leads  us  to  such  a  conclusion  in  one  instance,  crit- 
ical examination  may  do  so  on  sufficient  grounds 
in  another.'' 

At  different  times  suspicions  have  been  enter- 
tained that  the  Pentateuch  as  we  now  lia^e  it  is 
not  the  Pentateuch  of  the  earliest  age,  and  that 
the  work  must  have  undergone  various  modifica- 
tions and  additions  before  it  assumed  its  present 
shape. 

So  early  as  the  second  century  we  find  the  author 
of  the  Clementine  Homilies  calling  in  question  the 
authenticity  of  the  Mosaic  writings.  According  to 
him  the  Law  was  only  given  orally  by  Moses  to 
the  seventy  elders,  and  not  consigned  to  writing  till 
after  his  death;  it  subsequently  underwent  manj 
changes,  was  corrupted  more  and  more  by  means 
of  the  false  prophets,  and  was  especially  filled  with 
erroneous  anthropomorphic  conceptions  of  CJod,  and 
unworthy  representations  of  the  charactei^s  of  the 
Patriarchs  {Horn.  ii.  38,  43,  iii.  4,  47;  Neander 
Onost.  Sysie7)ie^  380).  A  statement  of  this  kind_ 
unsupported,  and  coming  from  an  heretical,  and 
therefore  suspicious  source,  may  seem  of  little 
moment:  it  is  however  remarkable,  so  far  as  it 
indicates  an  early  tendency  to  cast  off  the  received 
traditions  respecting  the  books  of  Scripture;  whilst 
at  the  same  time  it  is  evident  that  this  was  done 
cautiously,  because  such  an  opinion  respecting  the 
Pentateuch  was  said  to  be  for  the  advanced  Chris- 
tian only,  and  not  for  the  simple  and  unlearned. 

Jerome,  there  can  be  little  doul)t,  had  seen  the 
difficidty  of  supposing  the  Pentateuch  to  be  alto- 
gether, in  its  present  form,  the  work  of  Moses;  for 
he  observes  {contra  Htlnd.):  "  Siye  Mosen  dicere 
volueris  auctorem  Pentateuchi  sive  Esram  ejusdem 
instauratorem  operis,"  with  reference  apparently  to 
the  Jewish  tradition  on  the  subject.  Aben  Ezra 
(11167),  in  his  Cotiun.  on  Dent.  i.  1,  threw  out 
some  doubts  as  to  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  certain 
passages,  such  as  Gen.  xii.  6,  Dent.  iii.  10,  11, 
xxxi.  9,  which  he  either  explained  as  later  inter- 
polations, or  left  as  mysteries  which  it  was  beyond 
his  power  to  unravel.  For  centuries,  however,  the 
Pentateuch  was  generally  received  in  the  Church 
without  question  as   written  by  INIoses.     The  age 


composed  of  two  different  documents,  the  one  Elohistic, 
the  other  Jehovi.«tic,  which  moreover  differ  in  state- 
ment ;  and  consequently  this  book  was  not  written  by 
Moses,  and  is  neither  inspired  nor  trustworthy  "  {Airii 
to  Faith.,  p.  190).  How  it  follows  that  a  book  is  neithei 
inspired  nor  trustworthy  because  its  authorship  ie  un- 
known we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  A  large  part  o 
the  canon  must  be  sacrifl^jed,  if  we  are  only  to  rec«lf» 
book5  whose  authorship  ii  satisfactorily  ascertaior' 
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»f  criticism  had  not  yet  come.  The  first  signs  of 
Its  approach  were  seen  in  the  17th  century.  In  the 
year  1051  we  find  Ilohbes  writing:  "  Videtur  Pen- 
tateuchus  potius  de  Mose  quam  n  Mose  scriptus" 
{Leviathan  c.  33).  Spinoza  {Tract.  T/ieol.-PulU. 
3.  8,  9,  publislied  in  1679)  set  himself  boldly  to 
controvert  the  received  authorship  of  the  Penta- 
teuch. He  alleged  against  it  (1)  later  names  of 
places,  as  (Jen.  xiv.  14  comp.  with  Judg.  xviii.  29; 

(2)  the  continuation  of  the  history  beyond  the  days 
of  Moses,   Ex.   xvi.  35  comp.   with  Josh.  v.   12; 

(3)  the  statement  in  Cien.  xxxvi.  31,  "  before  there 
reigned  any  king  over  the  children  of  Israel." 
Spinoza  maintained  that  Moses  issued  his  com- 
mands to  the  elders,  that  by  them  they  were  written 
down  and  communicated  to  the  people,  and  that 
later  they  were  collected  and  assigned  to  suitable 
passages  in  Moses'  life.  lie  considered  tliat  the 
Pentateuch  was  indebted  to  Ezra  for  the  form  in 
which  it  now  appears.  Other  writers  began  to 
suspect  that  the  book  of  Genesis  was  composed  of 
written  documents  earlier  than  the  time  of  Moses. 
So  Vitringa  {Observ.  JSan:  i.  3);  Le  Clerc  {de 
Script.  Ptntiitt'vc/ii,  §  11),  and  R.  Simon  (f/ist. 
Critique  du  V.  T.  \\h.  i.  c  7,  Rotterdam,  1685). 
According  to  the  last  of  these  writers,  Genesis  was 
composed  of  earlier  documents,  the  Laws  of  the 
Pentateuch  were  the  work  of  Moses,  and  the  greater 
portion  of  the  history  was  written  by  the  public 
scribe  who  is  meiitiontd  in  the  book.  Le  Clerc 
supposed  that  tlie  priest  who,  according  to  2  K. 
xvii.  27,  was  sent  to  instruct  the  Samaritan  colon- 
ists, was  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch. 

But  it  was  not  till  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
that  the  question  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch was  handled  with  anything  like  a  discern- 
ing criticism.  The  first  attempt  was  made  by  a 
layman,  whose  studies  we  might  have  supposed 
would  scarcely  have  led  him  to  such  an  investiga- 
tion. In  tlie  year  1753,  there  appeared  at  Brussels 
a  work,  entitled :  '''  Conjectures  sur  les  Mdmoires 
originaux,  dont  il  paroit  que  Moyse  s'est  servi  pour 
composer  le  Livre  de  Genese."  It  was  written  in 
his  69th  year  by  Astruc,  Doctor  and  Professor  of 
Medicine  in  the  Koyal  College  at  Paris,  and  Court 
Physician  to  Louis  XIV.  His  critical  eye  had 
observed  that  throughout  the  book  of  Genesis,  and 
as  far  as  the  6th  chapter  of  Exodus,  traces  were  to 
be  found  of  two  original  documents,  each  charac- 
terized by  a  distinct  use  of  the  names  of  God ;  the 
one  by  the  name  Elohim,  and  the  other  by  the 
name  Jehovah.  Besides  these  two  principal  docu 
raents,  he  supposed  Moses  to  have  made  use  of  ten 
others  in  the  composition  of  the  earlier  part  of  his 
work.  Astruc  was  followed  l)y  several  German 
writers  on  the  path  which  he  had  traced;  by  Jeru- 
salem in  his  Letters  vn  the  Mosaic  Writin(js  and 
f'hilc80/>hy ;  by  SchuUens,  in  his  Dissertatio  qua 
disqziiritur,  unde  Jfoses  res  in  lihro  Genesevs  de- 
ter iptas  didlcerit ;  and  with  considerable  learning 
and  critical  acumen  by  Ilgen  (  Urkunden  der  .Jeriir- 
ttdemischen  TempelarcJiivs,  Icr  Theil,  Halle,  1798), 
and  Eiclihorn  {Kivleittinfj  in  d.  A.   T.). 

But  this  "  documentary  hypothesis,"  as  it  is 
called,  was  too  conservative  and  too  rational  for 
gome  critics.  Yater,  in  his  Commentar  ub.  den 
Pentateuch,  1815,  and  A.  T.  Hartmann,  in  his 
Linquist.  Kinl.  in  d.  Stud,  der  Bilcher  des  A.  Test. 
1818,  maintained  that  the  Pentateuch  consisted 
nere'7  of  a  nund)er  of  fragments  loosely  strung 
ogether  without  order  or  design.  The  former  sup- 
«c«ed  a  collection  of  laws,  maide  in  the  times  of 
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David  and  Solomon,  to  have  been  the  fcunuAUoc 
of  the  whole:  that  this  was  the  book  discovered  in 
the  reign  of  Josiah,  and  that  its  fragments  were 
afterwards  incorporated  in  Deuteronomy.  All  the 
rest,  consisting  of  fragments  of  history  and  of  laws 
written  at  different  periods  up  to  this  time,  were 
according  to  him,  collected  and  shaped  into  their 
present  form  between  the  times  of  Josiah  and  the 
Babylonish  Exile.  Hartmann  also  brings  down  the 
date  of  the  existing  Pentateuch  as  late  .as  the  Exile. 
This  has  been  called  the  "  Fragmentary  hypothesis." 
lioth  of  these  have  now  been  superseded  by  the 
"  Supplementary  hypothesis,"  which  has  been 
adopted  with  various  modifications  by  De  Wette, 
Bleek,  Stsihelin,  Tuch,  Lengerke,  Hupfeld,  Knobel, 
Bunsen,  Kurtz,  Delitzsch,  Schultz,  Vaihinger,  and 
others.  They  all  alike  recognize  two  documents 
in  the  Pentateuch.  They  suppose  the  narrative  of 
the  Elohist,  the  more  ancient  writer,  to  have  Iteen 
the  foundation  of  the  work,  and  that  the  Jehovist 
or  later  writer  making  use  of  this  document,  added 
to  and  commented  upon  it,  sometimes  transcribing 
portions  of  it  intact,  and  sometimes  incorporating 
the  substance  of"  it  into  his  own  work. 

But  though  thus  agreeing  in  the  main,  they 
differ  widely  in  the  application  of  the  theory.  Thus, 
fo""  instance,  De  Wette  distinguishes  between  the 
Elohist  and  .the  Jehovist  in  the  first  four  Books, 
and  attributes  Deuteronomy  to  a  different  writer 
altogether  (A/??/,  ins  A.  T.  §  150  ff.).  So  also 
I^engerke,  though  with  some  differences  of  detail 
in  the  portions  he  assigns  to  the  two  editors.  The 
last  places  the  Elohist  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  and 
the  -lehovistic  editor  in  that  of  Hezekiah;  whereas 
Tuch  puts  the  first  under  Saul,  and  the  second 
under  Solomon.  Stiihelin,  on  the  other  hand,  de- 
clares for  tlie  identity  of  the  Deuteronomist  and 
the  Jehovist:  and  supposes  the  last  to  have  written 
in  the  reign  of  Said,  aiid  the  Elohist  in  the  time 
of  the  Judges.  Hupfeld  {die  Quellen  der  Genesis) 
finds,  in  Genesis  at  least,  traces  of  three  authors,  an 
earlier  and  a  later  I-Hohist,  as  well  as  the  Jehovist. 
He  is  peculiar  in  regarding  the  Jehovistic  portion 
as  an  altogether  original  document,  written  in 
entire  independence,  and  without  the  knowledge 
e\en  of  the  IClohistic  record.  A  later  editor  or 
compiler,  he  thiidcs,  found  the  two  books,  and 
threw  them  into  one.  Vaihinger  (in  Herzog's 
Kncijklopudie)  is  also  of  opinion  that  portions  of 
three  original  docun>.ents  are  to  be  found  in  the 
first  four  books,  to  which  he  adds  some  fragments 
of  the  32d  and  34th  chapters  of  Deuteronomy. 
The  Fifth  Book,  according  to  him,  is  by  a  different 
and  much  later  wiiter.  The  Pie-eJohist  he  sup 
poses  to  have  flourished  about  1200  B.  c,  the 
Elohist  some  200  years  later,  the  Jehovist  in  the 
first  half  of  the  8tli  century  H.  c,  and  the  Deuter- 
onomist in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah. 

Delitzsch  agrees  with  the  writers  above  men- 
tioned in  recogniting  two  distinct  documents  as 
the  basis  of  the  Pcntafeuch,  especially  in  its  earlier 
portions;  but  he  entirely  severs  himself  from  them 
in  maintaining  that  Deuteronomy  is  the  work  of 
Moses.  His  theory  is  this:  the  kernel  dr  first 
foundation  of  the  Pentateuch  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Book  of  the  Covenant  (Ex.  xix.-xxiv.),  which  wa« 
written  by  Moses  himself,  and  afterwards  incorpo- 
rated into  the  body  of  the  Pentateuch,  where  it  at 
present  stands.  The  rest  of  the  Laws  given  in  the 
wilderness,  till  the  people  reached  the  plains  o( 
Moab,  were  communicated  orally  by  Moses  and 
taken  down  by  the  priests,  whose  business  it  wai 
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Aus  to  provide  for  their  preservation  (Deut.  x\ii. 
11,  comp.  xxiv.  8,  xxxiii.  10;  Lev.  x.  11.  comp. 
tv.  31).  Inasmuch  as  Deuteronomy  does  not  pre- 
suppose the  existence  in  writiiij;  of  the  entire  ear- 
lier leyislation,  but  on  the  contrary  n  capitulates  it 
with  the  greatest  freedom,  we  are  not  ol)liged  to  as- 
Bunie  that  tlie  proper  codification  of  the  Law  took 
place  during  the  forty  years'  wanderinjr  in  tlie  flts- 
ert.  This  was  done,  however,  shortly  after  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  land  of  (  anaan.  On  that  sacred 
soil  was  the  first  definite  p<  rtion  of  the  history  of 
Israel  written ;  and  the  wntinix  ol  the  history  it- 
self necessitated  a  full  and  roni[lpte  account  of  the 
Mosaic  legislation.  A  man,  sue  h  as  Eleazar  the 
son  of  Aann,  the  priest  (see  Num.  xxvi.  1,  xxxi. 
21),  wrote  the  great  work  lieginning  witii  the  first 
words  of  Genesis,  including  in  it  the  I^ook  of  tl;e 
Covenant,  and  perhaps  gave  only  a  short  notice  of 
the  last  discourses  of  Moses,  1  ecanse  Moses  had 
written  them  down  with  lis  own  hand.  A  second 
—  who  may  have  been  Joshua  (see  especially  leut. 
xxxii.  44  i  Josh.  xxiv.  26,  and  comp.  on  the  other 
hand  1  Sam.  x.  25),  who  was  a  prophet,  and  spake 
as  a  prophet,  or  one  of  the  elders  >•••  whom  Mo-es' 
spirit  rested  (Num.  xi.  25),  and  n.iny  of  whom 
survived  Joshua  (Josh.  xxiv.  31)  — completed  the 
work,  taking  Deuteronomy,  which  ^Ios(  s  had  writ- 
ten, for  his  model,  and  incorpc  rating  it  into  his 
own  book.  Somewhat  in  this  manner  arose  the 
Torah  (or  Pentateuch),  eacli  narrator  further 
availing  himselt  when  he  thought  propei-  of  other 
written  docun  ents. 

Such  is  the  theory  of  Delitzg'  h,  which  is  in  many 
respects  worthy  of  consi  leration,  and  which  has 
been  adopted  in  the  main  by  Kurtz  {<>e»cli.  d.  A. 
B.  i.  §  20,  and  ii.  §  99,  6),  who  formerly  was  op- 
posed to  the  theory  of  diflfl  rei.t  documents,  and 
sided  rather  with  Hengstenberg  and  the  critics  of 
the  extreme  conservative  school.  There  is  this  dif- 
ference, however,  that  Kurtz  oljects  to  the  view 
that  Deuteronomy  existed  before  the  other  books, 
and  believes  that  the  rest  of  the  Pentateuch  was 
committed  to  writing  bifore,  not  after,  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  Holy  Land.  Finally,  Schultz,  in  his 
recent  work  on  Deuteronomy,  recognizes  two  orig- 
inal documents  in  the  Pentateuch,  the  Elohistic 
being  the  base  and  groundwork  of  the  whole,  but 
contends  that  the  Jehovistic  portions  of  the  first 
four  Looks,  as  well  as  Deuteronomy,  except  the 
concluding  portion,  were  written  by  Moses.  Thus 
he  agrees  with  Del.tzsch  and  Kurtz  in  admitting 
two  documents  and  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  Deu- 
eronomy,  and  with  StJihelin  in  identifying  the 
Deuteronomist  with  the  Jehoxist.  That  these  three 
writers  more  nearly  approach  the  truth  than  any 
others  who  have  attempted  to  account  for  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  existing  Pentateuch,  we  are  con- 
vinced. Which  of  the  three  hypotheses  is  best 
supported  by  facts  and  by  a  careful  examination  of 
he  recoid,  we  shall  see  hereafter. 

One  other  theory  has,  however,  to  be  stated  be- 
fore we  {)ass  on. 

The  author  of  it  stands  quite  alone,  and  it  is 
pot  likely  that  he  will  ever  find  any  disciple  bold 
enough  to  adopt  his  theory :  even  his  great  admirer 
Bunsen  forsakes  him  here.  Hut  it  is  due  to 
Ewalds  great  and  deserved  reputation  as  a 
vholar,  and  to  his  uncommon  critical  sagacity, 
briefly  to  state  what  that  theory  is.  He  distin- 
zwishes,  then,  seven  different  authors  in  the  great 
Book  of  Origines  or  Primitive  History  (comprising 
(he  Pentateuch  and  Jo8llua^.     The  oldest  histor- 
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ical  work,  of  which  but  a  very  few  fragments  re- 
main, is  the  Book  of  the  Wars  of  Jehovah.  Then 
follows  a  biography  of  Moses,  of  which  also  but 
small  portions  have  been  preserved.  The  third 
and  fourth  documents  are  much  more  perfects 
these  consist  of  the  Book  of  the  Covenant,  whict 
was  written  in  the  time  of  Samson,  and  the  Boot 
of  Origines,  which  was  written  by  a  priest  in  the 
time  of  Solomon.  Then  comes,  in  the  fiifth  place, 
the  third  historian  of  the  primitive  times,  or  the 
first  prophetic  narrator,  a  subject  of  the  northern 
kingdom  in  the  days  of  Elijah  or  Joel.  The  sixth 
document  is  the  work  of  the  fourth  historian  ol 
primitive  times,  or  the  second  prophetic  narrator, 
who  lived  between  800  and  750.  Lastly  comes  thl 
fifth  historian,  or  third  prophetic  narrator,  who 
flourished  not  long  after  Joel,  and  who  collected 
and  reduced  into  one  corpus  tlie  various  works  ol 
his  predecessors.  The  real  purposes  of  the  history, 
both  in  its  proplietical  and  its  legal  aspects,  began 
now  to  be  discerned.  Some  steps  were  taken  in 
this  direction  l)y  an  unknown  writer  at  the  begin-: 
ning  of  the  7th  century,  u.  c. ;  and  then  in  a  far 
more  comprehensive  manner  by  the  Deuteronomist, 
who  flourished  in  the  time  of  Manasseh,  and  live^ 
in  Egypt.  In  the  time  of  Jeremiah  appeared  th« 
poet  who  wrote  the  Blessing  of  Moses,  as  it  is  given 
in  Deuteronomy.  A  somewh.it  later  editor  incor- 
porated the  originally  independent  work  of  the  Deu- 
teronomist, and  the  lesser  additions  of  his  two  col- 
leagues, with  the  history  as  left  by  the  fifth  narrar- 
tor,  and  thus  the  whole  was  finally  completed. 
"  Such,"  sa\s  Lwald  (and  his  words,  seriously 
meant,  read  like  delicate  irony),  "  were  the  strange 
fortunes  which  this  great  work  underwent  before  ii 
reached  its  present  form." 

Such  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  views  which  have 
been  entertained  by  a  large  immber  of  critics,  many 
of  them  men  of  undoubted  piety  as  well  as  learn- 
ing, who  have  found  themselves  conipelled,  after 
careful  investigation,  to  abandon  the  older  doctrine 
of  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  to 
adopt,  in  some  form  or  other,  the  theory  of  a  cona- 
piiation  from  earlier  documents. 

On  the  other  side,  however,  stands  an  airay  oi 
names  scarcely  less  distinguished  for  learning,  who 
maintain  not  only  that  there  is  a  unity  of  design 
in  the  Pentateuch  —  which  is  granted  by  many  of 
tliose  before  mentioned  —  but  who  contend  that 
this  unity  of  design  can  oidy  be  ex[)lained  on  the 
supposition  of  a  single  author,  and  that  this  author 
could  have  been  none  other  than  Moses.  This  is 
the  ground  taken  by  Hengstenberg,  Hiiverniek, 
Dreclisler,  Kanke,  Welte,  and  Keil.  The  first  men- 
tioned of  these  writers  has  no  doubt  done  admira- 
ble service  in  reconciling  and  removing  very  many 
of  the  alleged  discrepancies  and  contradictions  in 
the  Pentateuch:  but  his  zeal  carries  him  in  some 
instances  to  attetnpt  a  defense  the  \ery  ingenuity 
of  which  betrays  how  unsatisfactory  it  is;  and  his 
attempt  to  explain  the  use  of  the  Divine  Names, 
by  showing  that  the  writer  had  a  special  design  in 
the  use  of  the  one  or  the  other,  is  often  in  the  last 
degree  arbitrary.  Drechsler,  in  his  work  on  the 
Unity  and  Gemdnemss  of  Genesis  (1838),  fares  no 
better,  though  his  remarks  are  the  more  valuable 
because  in  many  cases  they  coincide,  quite  inde- 
pendently, with  those  of  Hengstenberg.  Later, 
i.jwever,  Drechsler  modified  his  view,  and  supposed 
that  tne  several  uses  of  the  Divine  Names  were  ow- 
ing to  a  didactic  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  writer 
according  as  his  object  was  to  show  i  •)articular  rt 
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iRtioi)  of  (Jod  to  the  world,  whether  ns  I'-lohim  or 
M  .lelKtviili.  Hence  he  arirued  that,  whilst  differ- 
8Ut  stiviiins  riowed  through  the  I'ditateiich,  they 
were  not  from  two  different  foiuitaiii-heads,  but 
varied  according  to  the  motive  which  intliienced 
the  writer,  and  according  to  the  fundamental 
tliought  in  particular  sections;  and  on  this 
ground,  too,  he  explained  the  characteristic  phrase- 
ology which  distinguishes  such  sections.  Kanke's 
work  {Uiitti  sucliviiijtn  iiber  den  Pentntet(cfi)  is  a 
valuahlft  contribution  to  the  exegesis  of  the  Penta- 
teuch. He  is  esptcia^ly  successful  in  establishing 
the  inward  unity  of  the  work,  and  in  showing  how 
inseparably  the  se\eral  portions,  lej^al,  genealogical, 
and  historical,  are  interwoven  together.  Kurtz  (in 
his  hivheit  dX-r  Genenis,  1846,  and  in  the  first  edi- 
tion of  his  first  volume  of  the  Geachuliie  des  Allen 
Bimdes)  followed  on  the  same  side;  but  he  has 
since  abandoned  the  attempt  to  explain  the  use  of 
the  Divine  Names  on  the  principle  of  the  different 
meanings  which  they  bear,  and  has  espoused  the 
theory  of  two  distinct  documents.  Keil,  also, 
though  he  does  not  despair  of  the  solution  of  the 
problem,  confesses  {Lulher.  Zeiischr.  1851-52,  p. 
235)  that  "all  attempts  as  yet  made,  notwithstand- 
ing the  acumen  which  has  been  brought  to  bear  to 
explain  the  interchange  of  the  Divine  Nanjes  in 
(ienesis  on  the  ground  of  the  different  meanhigs 
which  tliey  possess,  must  be  pronounced  a  failure." 
Kbrard  {Das  Alltr  des  Jel.ovt-Namens)  and  Tiele 
{Nwl.  und  Kr'd.  1852)  make  nearly  the  same 
admission.  This  manifest  doubtfulness  in  some 
cases,  and  desertion  in  others  from  the  ranks  of 
the  more  conservative  school,  is  significant.  And 
it  is  certainly  unfair  to  claim  consistency  and  una- 
nimity of  opinion  for  one  side  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
other.  The  truth  is,  that  diversities  of  opinion  are 
to  be  found  among  those  who  are  opposed  to  the 
theory  of  different  documents,  as  well  as  amongst 
those  who  advocate  it.  Nor  can  a  theory  which  has 
been  adopted  by  I  )elitzsch,  and  to  which  Kurtz  has 
liecome  a  convert,  be  considered  as  either  irrational 
or  irreligious.  It  may  not  be  established  beyond 
doubt,  but  the  j)resumptio)is  in  its  favor  are  strong; 
nor,  when  properly  stated,  will  it  be  found  open  to 
any  serious  objection. 

II.  We  ask  in  the  next  place  what  is  the  testi- 
mony of  the  I'entateuch  itself  with  regard  to  its 
aiithorship  V 

1.  \\&  find  on  reference  to  Ex.  xxiv.  3,  4,  that 
"  IVIoses  came  and  told  the  people  all  the  word*  of 
Jehovah  and  all  the  judgments,'"  and  that  he  sub- 
sequently "  wrote  down  all  the  words  of  Jehovah." 
These  were  written  on  a  roll  called  "  the  book  of 
the  covenant  "  (ver.  7),  and  "  read  in  the  audience 
of  the  people."  These  "words"  and  "judgments" 
•  ere  no  doul)t  the  Sinaitic  legislation  so  far  as  it 
had  as  yet  been  given,  and  which  constituted  in 
feet  the  covenant  between  Jehovah  and  the  people. 
Upon  the  renewal  of  this  covenant  after  the  idolatry 
of  the  Israelites,  JMoses  was  again  commanded  by 
Jehovah    to    "write   these    words"    (xxxiv.    27). 


«  Delitz.«;ch,  however,  will  not  allow  that  12B2 
means  in  the  already  existing  book,  but  in  one  which 
wa«  to  be  taken  for  the  occasion  ;  and  he  refers  to 
Ntun.  T.  23,  1  Sam.  x.  25,  2  Sam.  xi.  15,  for  a  similar 

ve  of  the  article.  "^tD  he  takes  here,  as  in  Is. 
lutx.  &,  to  mean  a  separate  leaf  or  plate  on  which  the 
teeo*^  was  to  be  made.  But  the  three  passages  to 
irhich  he  refers  do  not  helj}  him.     In  the  fii-st  two 
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"And,"  it  is  added,  "he  wrote  ujx)n  the  tahks  ihl 
words  of  the  covenant,  the  ten  conmiandmenls." 
Leaving  I  euteroiiomy  aside  for  the  present,  there 
are  oidy  two  other  passages  in  which  mention  is 
made  of  the  writing  of  any  part  of  the  Law,  and 
tnose  are  Ex  wii.  14,  where  Moses  is  commanded 
to  write  the  defeat  of  Amalek  in  a  book  (or  rather 
in  the  book,  one  alreatly  in  xxoc  for  the  purpose"); 
and  Num.  xxxiii.  2,  where  we  are  informed  that 
Moses  wrote  tlie  joumeyings  of  the  children  of  Is- 
rael in  the  desert  and  the  various  stations  at  which 
they  encamped.  It  obviously  does  not  follow  from 
these  statements  that  Moses  wrote  all  the  rest  ol 
the  first  four  books  which  bear  his  name.  Nor  on 
the  other  hand  does  this  specific  testimony  with 
regard  to  certain  portions  justify  us  in  coming  to 
an  opposite  conclusion.  So  far  nothing  can  be  de- 
termined positively  one  way  or  the  other.  But  it 
may  be  said  that  we  have  an  express  testimony  to 
the  INIosaic  authorship  of  the  Law  in  Deut.  xxxi. 
9-12,  where  we  are  told  that  "Moses  wrote  this 

Law"  (n^5«trT  nn'^inrT),  and  delivered  it  to 
the  custody  of  the  priests  with  a  command  that  it 
should  be  read  before  all  the  peoj)le  at  the  end  of 
every  seven  years,  on  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  In 
ver.  24  it  is  further  said,  that  when  he  "had  made 
an  end  of  writing  the  words  of  this  Law  in  a  book 
till  they  were  finished,"  he  delivered  it  to  the  Le- 
vites  to  be  placed  in  the  side  of  the  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant of  Jehovah,  that  it  might  be  preserved  as  a 
witness  against  the  people.  Such  a  statement  is 
no  doubt  decisive,  but  the  question  is,  How  far  doen 
it  extend?  Do  the  words  " this  Law"  comprise 
all  the  Mosaic  legislation  as  contained  in  the  last 
four  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  or  must  they  be  con- 
fined only  to  Deuteronomy  V  The  last  is  appar- 
ently the  only  tenable  view.  In  Deut.  xvii.  18, 
the  direction  is  given  that  the  king  on  his  acces- 
sion "  shall  write  him  a  copy  of  this  I^w  in  a  book 
out  of  that  which  is  before  the  priests  the  Levites." 
The  words  "copy  of  this  Law,"  are  hterally  "rep- 
etition of  this  Law  "  (tn  r\r\  nsty^i),  which 

is  another  name  for  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  and 
hence  the  LXX.  render  here  rh  ^exnepov6p.iof 
Tovroy  and  Philo  tV  ^Trivo/xiSa,  and  although  it 
is  true  that  Onkelos  uses  7*131?" D  (Mishneh)  in 
the  sense  of  "copy,"  and  the  Talmud  in  the  sense 
of  "duplicate"  (Carpzov  on  Schickard's  Jus  reg. 
lleOrceor.  pp.  82-84),  yet  as  regards  the  passage 
already  referred  to  in  xxxi.  9,  &c.,  it  was  in  the 
time  of  the  second  Temple  received  as  an  unques- 
tionable tradition  that  Deuteronomy  only,  and  not 
the  whole  Law  was  read  at  the  end  of  every  seven 
years,    in    the  year  of  release.      The  words  are 

D'^nisin  nbs  WTi^n  nbnm^, "  from  the 

besiiming  of  Deuteronomy"  {Sola,  c.  7;  Mainion. 
J  ad  kachazcikah  in  Hilchoth  Chagiga,  c.  3;  Ee- 
land,  An/iq.  Sac.  p.  iv.  §  11).* 

Besides,  it  is  on  the  face  of  it  very  improbable 


a  particular  book  kept  for  the  purpose  is  probably  in- 
tended ;  and  in  2  Sam.  xi.  15,  the  book  or  leaf  is 
meant  which  had  already  been  mentioned  in  the  pie- 
vious  verse.     Hence  the  article  is  indi.«pensable. 

b  "  The  passage  of  the  <SV/»'*,"  sa}  s  Delitzsch  on  Gen- 
esis, p.  63,  ■'  one  of  the  oldest  Midra^hini  of  the  school 
of  Rab  (1247),  un  Deut.  xvii.  18,  to  which  Basbi  r» 
fers  on  Sota  41",  is  as  clear  as  it  is  important :  <  I«f 

him  (the  king)  copy  'm    nil   niWJ2  HS  In 
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that  the  whole  Pentateuch  should  have  been  read 
ftt  a  national  feast,  whereas  that  Deuteronomy, 
lummiiig  up,  spiritualizinjr,  and  at  the  same  time 
enforcing  the  l^aw  shouKl  so  have  \ieen  read,  is  in 
the  highest  degree  prol)able  and  natural.  It  is  in 
confirmation  of  tliis  view  that  all  the  later  litera- 
ture, and  especially  the  writings  of  the  propliets, 
lire  full  of  references  to  Deuteronouiy  as  the  book 
with  which  they  might  expect  the  most  intimate 
acquaintance  on  the  part  of  their  hearers.  So  in 
other  passages  in  which  a  written  law  is  spoken  of 
we  are  driven  to  conclude  that  only  some  part  and 
not  the  whole  of  the  I'entateuch  is  meant.  Tims 
in  chap,  xxvii.  3,  8,  Moses  conmiands  the  people  to 
write  ''all  the  words  of  this  Law  very  plainly"  on 
the  stones  set  up  on  Mount  Ebal.  Some  have  sup- 
posed that  only  the  Decalogue,  others,  that  the 
blessings  and  curses  which  immediately  follow, 
were  so  to  be  inscribed.  Others  again  (as  Schulz, 
Dtuteron.  p.  87)  think  that  some  suumiary  of  the 
Law  may  have  been  intended;  but  it  is  at  any  rate 
quite  clear  that  the  expression  "  all  the  words  of 
this  Law  "  does  not  refer  to  the  whole  Pentateuch. 
This  is  confirmed  by  Josh.  viii.  32.  There  the 
history  tells  us  that  Joshua  wrote  ufX)!)  the  stones 
of  the  altar  which  he  had  built  on  Mount  Ebal 
"a  copy  of  the  Law  of  Moses  {niis/inth  tordtk  Mo- 
s/iek —  the  same  expression  whicli  we  have  in  Deut. 
xvii.  18),  which  he  wrote  in  the  presence  of  the 
children  of  Israel.  .  .  .  And  afterwai'd  he  read  all 
the  words  of  tlie  Law,  the  blessings  and  cursings, 
according  to  all  that  is  written  in  the  book  of  the 
Law."  On  this  we  observe,  first,  that  "the  bless- 
ings and  the  cursuigs "  liere  specified  as  having 
been  engraven  on  the  plaster  with  which  the  stones 
were  covered,  are  those  recorded  in  Deut.  xxvii., 
xxviii ,  and,  next,  tliat  the  language  of  the  writer 
renders  it  probable  that  other  portions  of  the  Law 
were  added.  If  any  reliance  is  to  lie  placed  on 
what  is  apparently  the  oldest  .lewish  tradition  (see 
p.  2412,  note  6),  and  if  the  words  rendered  in  our 
version  " c.py  of  the  l>aw  "  mean  " repetition  of 
the  Law,"  i.  e.  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  then  it 
was  this  which  was  engraven  upon  the  stones  and 
read  in  the  hearing  of  Israel.  It  seems  clear  that 
the  whole  of  the  existing  Pentateuch  cannot  be 
meant,  but  either  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  only, 
or  some  summary  of  tiie  Mosaic  legislation.  In 
any  case  nothing  can  be  argued  from  any  of  the 
passages  to  which  we  have  referred  as  to  the  author- 
ship of  the  first  four  books.  Schultz,  indeed,  con- 
tends that  with  chap.  xxx.  the  discourses  of  Moses 
end,  and  that  therefore  whilst  the  phrase  "  this 
law,  '  whenever  it  occurs  in  chaps,  i.-xxx.,  means 
only  Deuteronomy,  yet  in  chap,  xxxi.,  where  the 
narrative  is  resumed  and  the  history  of  Moses 
brought  to  a  conclusion,  "•this  law  "  would  natur- 
ally refer  to  the  whole  previous  legislation.  Chap- 
ter xxxi.  brings,  as  he  says,  to  a  termination,  not 
Deuteronomy  oidy,  but  the  previous  hooks  as  well; 
l)r  witliout  it  they  would  be  incomplete.  In  a  sec- 
ion,  therefore,  which  concludes  the  whole,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  words  "■  this  law  " 
desiiinate  the  whole.  He  ajjpeals,  moreover  (against 
Delitzsch),  to  the  .Jewish  tradition,  and  to  the  words 
Df  Josephua,  6   d^^tt/iei/s    iirl    ^rjuaros    v\p-n\oi 


k 


Dock  for  himself  ia  paiticular.  and   let   him   not    be 
tetisfied  with  one  that  K«  has  inherited  from  his  an- 

(BS'-.ors.     n327tt  nieai'*    nothing  vlfw.   but  nDIi?!^ 
1"1in  (DeuteronnjQj','.      "iot  this  exclusively,  bow- 
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(TTaQcls  ....  ayayivaMTKeTO)  robs  vSfxov* 
iraaii  and  also  to  the  absence  of  the  article  in  xxxi. 
24,  where  Moses  is  said  to  have  made  an  end  of 

writing  the  Law  in  a  Book  ("1??^?  ''^)»  whereaa 
when  different  portions  are  spoken  of,  they  are  said 
to  have  been  written  in  the  Book  already  existing 
(Ex.  xvii.  14;  1  Sara.  x.  25;  Josh.  xxiv.  26).  It 
is  scarcely  conceivable,  he  says,  that  Moses  should 
have  provided  so  carefully  for  the  safe  custody  and 
transmission  of  his  own  sermons  on  the  Law,  and 
have  made  no  like  provision  for  the  Law  itaell^ 
though  given  by  the  mouth  of  Jehovah.  Even 
therefore  if  ''  this  Law  "  in  xxxi.  9,  24,  applies  it 
the  first  instance  to  Deuteronomy,  it  must  indirect- 
ly include,  if  not  the  whole  Pentateuch,  at  an^^ 
rate  the  whole  Mosaic  legislation.  Deuteronomy 
everywhere  supposes  the  existence  of  the  earlier 
books,  and  it  is  not  credible  that  at  the  end  of  hig 
life  the  great  Legislator  should  have  been  utterly 
regardless  of  the  Law  which  was  the  text,  and 
solicitous  only  about  the  discourses  which  were  the 
comment.  The  one  would  have  l)een  umntelligible 
apart  from  the  other.  There  is,  no  doubt,  some 
force  in  these  arguments ;  but  as  yet  they  only  ren- 
der it  probable  that  if  Moses  were  the  author  of 
Deuteronomy,  he  was  the  author  of  a  great  part  at 
least  of  the  three  previous  books. 

So  far,  then,  the  direct  evidence  from  the  Pent*, 
teuch  itself  is  not  sufficient  to  establish  the  Mosaic 
authoi-ship  of  every  portion  of  the  Five  Books. 
Certain  parts  of  l^xodus,  I>eviticus,  and  Mumbera, 
and  the  whole  of  Deuteronomy  to  tlie  end  of  chap, 
XXX.,  is  all  that  is  expressly  said  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  Moses. 

Two  questions  are  yet  to  be  answered.  Is  there 
evidence  that  parts  of  the  work  were  not  written  by 
Moses?  Is  there  evidence  that  parts  of  the  work 
are  later  than  his  time? 

2.  The  next  question  we  ask  is  this:  Is  there 
any  evidence  to  show  that  he  did  tiot  write  portions 
of  the  work  which  goes  by  his  name?  We  have 
already  referred  to  the  last  chapter  of  Deuteronomy 
which  gives  an  account  of  his  death.  Is  it  proba- 
ble that  Moses  wrote  the  words  in  Ex.  xi.  3, 
"  Moreover  the  man  Moses  was  very  great  in  the 
land  of  Egypt,  in  the  sight  of  Pharaoh's  servants, 
and  in  the  sight  of  the  people;" — or  those  in 
Num.  xii.  6,  "  Now  the  man  Moses  was  very  meek 
alx)ve  all  the  men  which  were  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth  ?  "  On  the  other  hand,  are  not  such  words 
of  praise  just  what  we  might  expect  from  the  friend 
and  disciple  —  for  such  perhaps  he  was  —  who  pro- 
nounced his  eulogium  after  his  death  — "  And 
there  arose  not  a  prophet  since  in  Israel  like  unto 
Moses,  whom  Jehovah  knew  face  to  face"  (Deut. 
xxxiv.  10)? 

3.  But  there  is  other  evidence,  to  a  critical  eye 
not  a  whit  less  convincing,  which  poii'ts  in  tlie 
same  direction.  If,  without  any  theory  castin'j:  its 
shadow  upon  us,  and  without  any  fear  of  conse- 
quences before  our  eyes,  we  read  thoughtfully  only 
the  Hook  of  Genesis,  we  can  hardly  escainj  tlie  con- 
viction that  it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  compila- 
tion. It  has,  indeed,  a  unity  of  plan,  a  coherence 
of  parts,  a  shapeliness  and  an  order,  which  satisfy 

ever,  because  in  ver.  19  is  said,  to  observe  all  th« 
words  of  this  liaw.  If  so,  then  why  is  Ueuteroaomj 
omy  mentioned?  Because  on  t.h«  day  of  ase^-iibl| 
Deuteronomy  only  was  read.'  " 
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OS  that  as  it  stands  it  is  the  creation  of  a  siiiele 
Dttiud.  Hut  it  heai-8,  also,  nianifest  traces  of  havinj; 
been  based  upon  an  earlier  work;  and  that  earlier 
work  itself  seems  ti>  have  had  iu)bed(led  in  it  irag- 
ments  of  still  nuire  ancient  documents.  IJefore 
proceeding  to  prove  this,  it  may  not  l)e  unnecessary 
to  state,  in  order  to  avoid  misconstruction,  that 
«uch  a  theory  does  not  in  the  least  militate  against 
the  divine  authority  of  the  book.  The  history  con- 
tained in  Genesis  could  not  have  been  narrated  by 
Moses  from  personal  knowledge:  but  whether  he 
was  taught  it  by  inmiediate  divine  suggestion,  or 
was  directed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  use  of  earlier 
documents,  is  immaterial  in  reference  to  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  woik.  The  question  may  therefore 
be  sftfely  discassed  on  critical  grounds  alone. 

We  begin,  then,  by  pointing  out  some  of  the 
phenomena  which  the  book  of  (ienesis  presents. 
At  the  very  opening  of  the  book,  pecuHarities  of 
gtyle  and  manner  are  discernible,  which  can  scarce- 
ly escape  the  notice  of  a  careful  readier  even  of  a 
tmnslation,  which  certainly  are  no  sooner  pointed  | 
out  than  we  are  compelled  to  admit  their  exist- 
ence. 

The  language  of  chapter  i.  1-ii.  li  (where  the 
first  chapter  ought  to  have  been  made  to  end)  is 
totally  unlike  that  of  the  section  wliich  follows,  ii. 
4-iii.  23.  This  last  is  not  only  distinguished  by 
a  peculiar  use  of  the  divine  names  —  for  here,  and 
yowhere  else  in  the  whole  Pentateuch,  except  Kx. 
ix..  30,  have  we  the  combination  of  the  two,  Jeho- 
vah I*>lohim  —  -  but  also  by  a  mode  of  expression 
peculiar  to  itself,  it  is  also  remarkable  for  pre- 
serving an  account  of  the  creation  distinct  from 
that  contained  in  the  first  chapter.  It  may  be 
said,  indeed,  that  this  account  does  not  contradict 
the  former,  and  miirht  therefore  have  proceeded 
from  the  same  pen.  But,  fully  admitting  that  there 
is  no  contradiction,  the  representation  is  so  differ- 
ent that  it  is  far  more  natural  to  conclude  that  it 
was  derived  from  some  other,  though  not  antago- 
nistic, source.  It  may  be  argued  tliat  here  we  have, 
not  as  in  the  first  instance  the  Divine  idea  and 
method  of  creation,  but  the  actual  relation  of  man 
to  tlie  world  around  him,  and  especially  to  the 
vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms:  that  this  is  there- 
fore only  a  resumption  and  explanation  of  some 
things  which  had  been  mentioned  Tuore  broadly 
and  generally  before.  Still  in  any  case  it  caimot 
be  denied  that  this  second  account  has  the  charac- 
ter of  a  supplement;  that  it  is  designed,  if  not  to 
K)rrect,  at  least  to  explain  the  other.  And  this 
fact,  taken  in  connection  with  the  peculiarities  of 
the  phraseology  and  the  use  of  the  divine  names  in 
the  same  section,  is  quite  sufficient  to  justify  the 
luppositi'on  that  we  have  here  an  instance,  not  of 
independent  narrative,  but  of  compilation  from  dif- 
ferent sources- 

To  take  another  instance.  Chapter  xiv.  is  l)e- 
yond  all  doubt  an  ancient  monument  —  papyrus- 
•oll  i*  may  have  l>een,  or  inscription  on  stone, 
which  has  been  copied  and  transplanted  in  its 
original  form  into  our  present  book  of  (Jenesis. 
Archaic  it  is  in  its  whole  character:  distinct,  too. 
again,  from  the  rest  of  the  book  in  its  use  of  the 
Dame  of  God.  Here  we  have  Kl 'Elyon,  "the 
Most  High  Cod,"  usetl  by  Melchizedec  first,  and 
Uien  by  Abraham,  who  adopts  it  and  applies  it  to 
Jehovah,  as  if  to  show  that  it  was  one  God  whom 
he  worshipped  and  whom  Melchizedec  acknowl- 
Bdged,  though  they  knew  Hira  under  different  ap- 
KiUattons. 
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We  l>elieve,  then,  that  at  least  these  two  por 
tions  of  Genesis  —  chap.  ii.  4-iii.  24,  and  chap^ 
xiv. — are  original  documents,  preserved,  it  maj 
have  l>een,  like  the  genealogies,  which  are  jUso  a 
very  prominent  feature  of  the  book,  in  the  tents  of 
the  patriarchs,  and  n)ade  use  of  either  by  the  lilo- 
hist  or  the  .lehovist  for  his  history.  Indeed,  Eich- 
horn  .seems  to  be  not  far  from  the  truth  when  he 
observes,  "  The  early  portion  of  the  history  waa 
composed  merely  of  separate  small  notices;  whilst 
the  family  history  of  the  Hebrews,  on  the  contrary, 
runs  on  in  two  continuous  narratives:  these,  how- 
ever, again  have  not  only  nere  and  there  some  pas- 
sages inserted  from  other  sources,  as  chap,  xiv., 
xxxiii.  18-xxxiv.  31,  xxxvi.  1-43,  xlix.  1-27,  but, 
even  where  the  authors  wrote  more  independently, 
they  often  bring  together  traditions  which  in  the 
course  of  time  had  taken  a  different  form,  and 
merely  give  then)  as  they  had  received  them,  with- 
out intimating  which  is  to  be  preferred  "  {Einl.  in 
A.  T.  iii.  91,  §  412). 

We  come  now  to  a  more  ample  examination  of 
the  question  as  to  the  distinctive  use  of  the  divine 
names.  Is  it  the  fact,  as  Astruc  was  the  first  to 
surmise,  that  this  early  portion  of  the  Pentateuch, 
extending  from  Gen.  i.  to  Kx.  vi  ,  does  contain  two 
oiiginal  documents  characterized  by  their  separate 
use  of  the  divine  names  and  by  other  peculiaritiea 
of  style  y  Of  this  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt. 
We  do  find,  not  only  scattered  verses,  but  whole 
sections  thus  characterized.  Throughout  this  por- 
tion of  the  Pentateuch  the  name  mD^  (Jehovah) 

prevails  in  some  sections,  and  D'^H^S  (Elohim) 
in  others.  There  are  a  few  sections  where  both 
are  employed  indifferently;  and  there  are,  finally, 
sections  of  some  length  in  which  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  occurs.  A  list  of  these  has  been 
given  in  another  article.  [Gknesis.'J  And  we 
find,  moreover,  that  in  connection  with  this  use  of 
the  divine  names  there  is  also  a  distinctive  and 
characteristic  phraseology.  The  style  and  idiom 
of  the  -lehovah  sections  is  not  the  same  as  the  style 
and  idiom  of  the  Elohim  sections.  After  Ex.  vi. 
2-vii.  7,  the  name  Elohim  almost  ceases  to  be  cha- 
racteristic of  whole  sections;  the  only  exceptions  to 
this  rule  being  Ex.  xiii.  17-19  and  chap,  xviii. 
Such  a  phenomenon  as  this  cannot  be  without  sig- 
nificance. If,  as  Hengstenberg  and  those  who 
agree  with  him  would  jjersuade  us,  the  use  of  the 
divine  names  is  to  be  accounted  for  throughout  by 
a  reference  to  their  etymology  —  if  the  author  uses 
the  one  when  his  design  is  to  sjjeak  of  God  as  the 
(Jreator  and  the  Judge,  and  the  other  when  his 
object  is  to  set  forth  God  as  the  Redeemer  —  then 
it  still  cannot  but  appear  remarkable  that  only  up 
to  a  particular  point  do  these  names  stamp  separate 
sections  of  the  narrative,  whereas  afterwards  all  such 
distinctive  criterion  fails.  How  is  this  fact  to  be 
accounted  for?  Why  is  it  that  up  to  Ex.  vi.  each 
name  has  its  own  province  in  the  narrative,  broad 
and  clearly  defined,  whereas  in  the  subsequent  por- 
tions the  name  Jehovah  prevails,  and  Elohim  is  only 
interchanged  with  it  here  and  there?  But  the  al- 
leged desiirn  in  the  use  of  the  divine  names  will  not 
bear  a  close  examination.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that 
throughout  the  story  of  creation  in  i.  1-ii.  3  we 
have  Elohim  —  and  this  squares  with  the  hypoth- 
esis. There  is  some  plausibility  also  in  the  attempt 
to  explain  the  compound  use  of  the  divine  luvraet 
in  the  next  nection,  by  the  fact  that  here  we  hava 
the  transition  from  the  History  of  Creation  to  thi 
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HiBtory  of  Redemption;  th:it  here  consequently  we 
mould  expect  to  find  God  exhibited  in  both  char- 
acters, as  the  God  who  made  and  the  God  who 
redeems  the  world.  That  after  the  Fall  it  should 
be  .iehovah  who  speaks  in  the  history  of  Cain  and 
Aliel  is  on  the  same  principle  intellii;ible,  namely, 
that  this  name  harmonizes  best  with  the  features  of 
tlie  narrative.  But  when  we  come  to  the  history 
of  Noah  the  criteiion  fails  us.  Why,  for  instance, 
should  it  be  said  that  "Noah  found  grace  in  the 
eyes  of  Jehovah"  (vi.  8),  and  that  "  Noah  walked 
with  Elohini  "  (vi.  9)V  Surely  on  the  hypothesis 
it  sliould  have  been,  ''  Noah  walked  with  Jehovah," 
for  Jehovah,  not  Klohini,  is  His  Name  as  the  God 
of  covenant,  and  grace,  and  self-revelation.  Heng- 
stenberg's  attempt  to  ex[)lain  this  phrase  by  an 
opposition  between  "  walking  with  God "  and 
'•  walking  with  the  world  "  is  remarkable  only  for 
it.-'  ingemiity.  Why  should  it  be  more  natural  or 
ii;ore  forciltle  even  then  to  imply  an  opposition  be- 
tween the  world  and  its  Creator,  than  between  the 
world  and  its  Redeemer?  The  reverse  is  what  we 
slKJidd  expect.  To  walk  with  the  world  does  not 
mean  with  tlie  created  things  of  the  world,  but 
with  the  spiiit  o?  the  world;  and  the  emphatic  op- 
position to  that  spirit  is  to  be  found  in  the  spirit 
which  confesses  its  need  and  lays  hold  of  the  prom- 
ise of  Redemption.  Hence  to  walk  with  Jthuvah 
(not  Elohim)  would  be  the  natural  antithesis  to 
walking  with  the  world.  So,  again,  how  on  the 
hypothesis  of  Ilengstenberg,  can  we  satisfactorily 
account  for  its  being  said  in  vi.  22,  "  Thus  did 
Noah;  according  to  all  that  God  {Elohim)  com- 
manded him,  so  did  he;"  and  in  vii.  5,  "  And 
Noah  did  according  unto  all  that  Jthovnh  com- 
manded him;  "  while  again  in  vii.  i)  Elohim  occurs 
ill  the  same  phrase  ?  The  elaborate  ingenuity  by 
means  of  which  Hengsteiiberg,  Drechsler,  and  others 
attempt  to  account  for  the  specific  use  of  the  sev- 
ei-al  names  in  these  instances  is  in  fact  its  own 
refutation.  The  stern  constraint  of  a  theory  could 
alone  have  suggested  it. 

rhe  fact  to  wiiich  we  have  referred  that  there  is 
this  distinct  use  of  the  names  Jehovah  and  Elohim 
in  the  earlier  portion  of  the  Pentateuch,  is  no 
doubt  to  be  explained  by  what  we  are  told  in  Ex. 
vi.  3,  "  And  Elohim  spake  unto  Moses,  and  said 
unto  him,  I  am  Jehovah:  and  I  appeared  unto 
Abi-aham,  unto  Isaac,  and  unto  Jacob  as  El- 
S'l.iddai,  but  by  my  name  Jehovah  was  I  not  known 
to  them."  Does  this  mean  that  the  name  Jehovah 
was  literally  unknown  to  the  Patriarchs  V  th.-it  the 
first  revelation  of  it  was  that  made  to  Moses  in 
ch.  iii.  13,  14 '^  wliere  we  read:  "And  Moses  said 
unto  (Jod,  Behold,  when  I  come  unto  the  children 
of  Israel,  and  shall  say  unto  them.  The  God  of 
yoiir  fathers  hath  sent  me  unto  you:  and  they 
shall  say  to  me.  What  is  His  Name  ?  what  shall  1 
say  unto  them  ?  And  God  said  unto  Moses,  I  AM 
THAT  I  AM:  and  He  said.  Thus  shalt  thou  say 
into  the  children  of  Israel,  I  A^I  hath  sent  me 
iiiito  you  " 

This  is  undoul)tedly  the  first  explanation  of  the 
»ame.  It  is  now,  and  now  first,  that  Israel  is  to 
*»e  made  to  understand  the  full  import  of  that 
Name,  This  they  are  to  learn  by  tiie  redemption 
i)ut  of  Egypt.  By  means  of  tlip  deliverance  they 
are  to  recognize  the  character  of  their  deliverer. 
The  God  of  their  fiithers  is  not  a  God  of  power 
>nly,  but  a  God  of  '"tithfulness  and  of  love,  the 
God  who  has  made  -a  covenant  with  his  chosen, 
uid  who  therefore  will  not  forsake  them.     This 
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I  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  "  I  AM  THAT 
I  AM  "  {^:p^.  "ltt?S^  njHiJ),  or  as  it  may 
perhaps  be  better  rendered,  *'  1  am  He  whom  i 
prove  myself  to  be."  The  abstract  idea  of  gelf- 
existence  can  hardly  be  conveyed  by  this  name;  but 
rather  the  idea  that  God  is  what  He  is  in  relation 
to  his  people.  Now,  in  this  sense  it  is  clear  God 
had  not  fully  made  Himself  known  before. 

The  name  Jehovah  may  have  existed,  though  we 
have  only  two  instances  of  this  in  the  history,  — 
the  one  in  the  name  Moriah  (Gen.  xxii.  2),  and  the 
other  in  the  name  of  the  mother  of  Moses  (Ex.  vi. 
20),  who  was  called  Jochebed;  both  names  formed 
by  composition  from  the  divine  name  Jehovah.  It 
is  certainly  remarkable  that  during  the  patriarchal 
times  we  find  no  other  instance  of  a  proper  name 
so  compounded.  Names  of  persons  compounded 
with  El  and  Shaddai  we  do  find,  but  not  with 
Jehovah.  This  fact  abundantly  shows  that  the 
name  Jehovah  was,  if  not  altogether  unknown,  at 
any  rate  not  understood.  And  thus  we  have  *'  an 
undesigned  coincidence"  in  support  of  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  narrative.  God  says  in  Exodus,  He 
was  not  known  by  that  name  to  the  patriarchs. 
The  Jehovistic  writer  of  the  patriarchal  history, 
whether  Moses  or  one  of  his  friends,  uses  the  name 
freely  as  o)ie  with  which  he  himself  was  familiar, 
but  it  never  appears  in  the  history  and  life  of  the 
Patriarchs  as  one  which  was  familiar  to  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  passages  like  Gen.  iv.  26,  and 
ix.  26,  seem  to  show  that  the  name  was  not  alto- 
gether unknown.  Hence  Astruc  remarks:  "  Le 
passage  de  TExode  bien  entendu  ne  prouve  point 
que  le  Tioni  de  Jehova  fut  un  nom  de  Dieu  incounu 
aux  Patriarches  et  revels  a  Moyse  le  premier,  mail 
prouve  seulement  que  Dieu  n'  avoit  pas  fait  cou- 
noitre  aux  Patriarches  toute  Tdtendue  de  la  signifi- 
cation de  ce  nom,  au  lieu  qu'il  I'a  manifest^e  k 
Moyse."  The  expression  in  Ex.  vi.  3,  "  I  was  not 
known,  or  did  not  make  myself  known,"  is  in  fact 
to  be  understood  with  the  same  limitation  as  when 
(John  i.  17)  it  is  said,  that  "Grace  and  truth 
came  by  Jesus  Christ"  as  in  opposition  to  the 
Law  of  Moses,  which  does  not  mean  that  there 
was  no  Grace  or  Truth  in  the  Old  Covenant;  or 
as  when  (John  vii.  39)  it  is  said,  "  The  Holy  Ghost 
was  not  yet,  because  Jesus  was  not  yet  glorified," 
which  does  not  of  course  exclude  all  operation  of 
the  Spirit  before.      [Jehovah,  Amer.  ed.] 

Still  this  phenomenon  of  the  distinct  use  of  the 
divine  names  would  scarcely  of  itself  prove  the 
point,  that  there  are  two  documents  which  form 
the  groundwork  of  the  existing  Pentateuch.  But 
there  is  other  evidence  pointing  the  same  way. 
We  find,  for  instance,  the  same  story  told  by  the 
two  writers,  and  their  two  accounts  manifestly  in- 
terwoven; and  we  find  also  certain  favorite  wordi 
and  phrases  which  distinguish  the  one  writer  from 
the  other. 

(1.)  In  proof  of  the  first,  it  is  sufficient  to  read 
the  history  of  Noah. 

In  order  to  make  this  more  clear,  we  will  sepa- 
rate the  two  documents,  and  arrange  them  in 
parallel  columns :  — 

Jehovah.  Elohim. 

Gen.   vi.   5.     And   Je-  Gen.  vi.  12.     And  mo- 

hovah  saw  that  the  wick-  him  saw   the  earth,  and 

edness  of  man  was  great  behold    it   was    corrupt; 

in    the    earth,   and    that  for  all  flesh  had  corruptorf 

eve'-y  imagination  of  the  his  way  upon  the  earth 
thoughts  of  his  heart  was 
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Jehovah. 
mly     evil      continually. 
And  it  repented  Jehovah, 
•to. 

7.  And  Jehovah  said, 
I  will  blot  out  man  whom 
1  have  created  from  off 
the  face  of  the  ground. 


Tii.  1.  And  Jehovah 
said  to  Noah  .... 
Thee  have  1  seen  righteous 
before  me  in  this  genera- 
Uon. 

vii.  2.  Of  all  cattle 
which  is  clean  thou  shalt 
take  to  thee  by  sevens, 
male  and  his  female,  and 
of  all  cattle  which  is  not 
clean,  two,  male  and  his 
female. 

3.  Also  of  fowl  of  the 
air  by  sevens,  male  and 
female,  to  preserve  seed 
alive  on  the  face  of  all 
the  earth.    • 


vii.  4.  Jt'or  in  ye* 
seven  days  I  will  send 
rain  upon  the  earth  forty 
days  and  forty  nights, 
and  I  will  blot  out  all  the 
substance  which  I  have 
made  from  off  the  face  of 
the  ground. 

Tii.  5.  And  Noah  did 
according  to  all  that  Je- 
hovah commanded  him. 


13.  And  Elohiui  ^aid  to 
Noah,  The  end  of  all  flesh 
is  come  before  me,  for  the 
earth  is  filled  with  vio- 
lence because  of  them, 
and  behold  I  will  destroy 
them  with  the  earth. 

vi.  9.  Noah  a  righteous 
man  was  perfect  in  his 
generation.  With  Elohim 
did  Noiih  walk. 

vi.  19.  And  of  every 
living  thing  of  all  flesh, 
two  of  all  shalt  thou  bring 
into  the  ark  to  preserve 
alive  with  thee:  male  and 
female  shall  they  be. 

20.  Of  fowl  after  their 
kind,  and  of  cattle  after 
their  kind,  of  every  thing 
that  crt'cpeth  on  tlie 
ground  after  his  kind, 
two  of  all  shall  come  unto 
thee:  that  thou  nia^est 
preserve  (them)  alive. 

vi.  17.  And  I,  behold  I 
do  bring  tlie  flood,  waters 
upon  the  earth,  to  destroy 
all  flesh  wherein  is  the 
breath  of  life,  from  under 
heaven,  all  that  is  in  the 
earth  shall  perish. 

vi.  22.  And  Noah  did 
according  to  all  that  Elo- 
hmi  commanded  him ;  so 
did  he. 


Without  carryinjr  this  parallelism  further  at 
length,  we  will  merely  indicate  by  references  the 
traces  of  the  two  documents  in  the  rest  of  the  nar- 
rative of  the  Flood :  vii.  1,  6,  on  the  Jehovah  side, 
answer  to  vi.  18,  vii.  11,  on  the  Klohini  side;  vii. 
7,  8,  9,  17,  2-3,  to  vii.  13,  14,  15,  16,  18,  21,  22; 
viii.  21,  22,  to  ix.  8,  9,  10,  11. 

It  is  quite  true  that  we  find  both  in  earlier  and 
later  writers  repetitions,  which  may  arise  either 
from  accident  or  from  want  of  skill  on  the  part  of 
the  author  or  compiler;  but  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  would  accoimt  for  the  condant  repetition 
which  here  runs  through  all  parts  of  the  narra- 
tive. 

(2.)  But  again  we  find  that  these  duplicate 
narratives  are  charf\cterize<l  by  peculiar  modes  of 
expression;  and  that,  jieiierally,  the  Elohistic  and 
Jehovistic  sections  have  their  own  distinct  and  in- 
dividual colc-ring. 

We  find  certain  favorite  phrases  peculiar  to 
•  he   Elohistic   passages.     Such,    for   instance,  are 

njnS,   "possession;"    W^^ll^   VT?^,     "la"d 

of  sqiournings;"   D5\'lW'nb.  or  OnW'n^ 

"after  your,   or   thiur,  generations;"   ID**^/,  or 

HD^'^^b,    'i after    his,    or   her,    kind;"     C''.^?? 

"T-rn   D'^'Tl,     "on    the    self-sanic    day:"    ]!? 

D"1S    "Padan    Aram"  —  for   which    in    tlie   .le- 
•I  -: 

hovistic  portions  we  always  find  C"^"]n5  C^^» 
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»' Aram  Naharaim,"  or  simply  C^t?j  "Anunj" 
nn'H'l  T\'';\^,  "be  fruitful  and  multiply;"  C^riH 
rr^'n^)  "estaidish  a  covenant" — the  Jehoviitu 
phrase  being  iT'^IZl  iT^S,  "to  make  (lit.  'cut' 
a  covenant."  So  again  we  find  ^^"^3  HIK 
"sign  of  the  covenant;  "  C^"^3?  n^"13,  "  ever- 
lasting covenant;  "  nUfpS^  "^^^j  "male  and  fe- 
male  "  (instead  of  the  Jehovistic  '^ntt'S'l  ti"''S) 

VT?^'  "  smarming  or  creeping  thing; ''  and  V"D^^' 
and  the  common  superscription  of  the  ^enealogictl 
portions,  n*"1"Tyin  HvS,  "the.se  are  the  genera 
tions  of,"  etc.,  are,  if  not  exclusively,  yet  ain)08t 
exclusively,  characteristic  of  those  sections  in  which 
the  name  Klohim  occurs. 

There  is  therefore,  it  seems,  good  ground  for 
concluding  that,  besides  some  smaller  independent 
documents,  traces  may  be  discovered  of  two  orig- 
inal historical  works,  which  form  the  basis  of  the 
present  book  of  Genesis  and  of  the  earlier  chapters 
of  Exodus. 

Of  these  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Elohistic 
is  the  earlier.  The  passage  in  Ex.  vi.  establishes 
this,  as  well  as  the  matter  and  style  of  the  docu- 
ment itself  Whether  JNIoses  himself  was  the 
author  of  either  of  these  works  is  a  diflTerent  ques- 
tion. Both  are  probai)ly  in  the  main  as  old  as  his 
time;  the  Elohistic  certainly  is,  and  perhaps  older. 
But  other  questions  must  be  considered  before.we 
can  pronounce  with  certainty  on  this  head. 

4.  But  we  may  now  advance  a  step  further. 
There  are  certain  references  of  time  and  place  which 
prove  clearly  that  the  work,  in  its  present  form^  is 
later  than  the  time  of  Moses.  Notices  there  are 
scattered  here  and  there  which  can  only  be  ac- 
counted for  fairly  on  one  of  two  suppositions*, 
namely,  either  a  later  composition  of  the  whole,  oi 
the  revision  of  an  editor  who  found  it  necessary  to 
introduce  occasionally  a  few  words  by  way  of  ex- 
planation or  correction.  When,  for  instance,  it  i? 
said   (Gen.  xii.  6,  comp.  xiii.  7),  "And  the  Ca- 

naanite  was  then  (TS)  in  the  land,"  the  obvious 
meaning  uf  such  a  remark  seems  to  be  that  the 
state  of  tilings  was  diflferent  in  the  time  of  the 
writer;  that  now  the  Canaanite  was  there  no  longer; 
and  the  conclusion  is  that  the  words  must  have 
been  written  after  the  occupation  of  the  land  by 
the  Israelites.  In  any  otlier  book,  as  Vaihinger 
justly  remarks,  we  should  certainly  draw  this  in- 
ference. 

The  principal  notices  of  time  and  place  which 
have  been  alleged  as  bespeaking  for  the  Pentateuch 
a  later  date  are  the  following:  — 

{a.)  Peferences  of  time,  Ex.  vi.  26,  27,  need 
not  be  regarded  as  a  later  addition,  for  it  obviously 
sums  up  tlie  genealogical  register  given  just  before, 
and  refers  back  to  ver.  13.  But  it  is  more  nat- 
urally reconcilable  with  some  other  authorship  than 
that  of  IMoses.  Again,  Ex.  xvi.  33-36,  though  it 
must  have  been  introduced  after  the  re.st  of  the 
book  was  written,  may  have  been  added  by  Moses 
himself,  supposing  him  t^  have  composed  the  rest 
of  the  liook.  IMoses  there  directs  Aaron  to  lay  up 
the  manna  before  Jehovah,  and  then  we  read:  "  A» 
.lehovah  comn'anded  Moses,  so  Aaron  laid  it  up 
before  the   Testimony  (».  c.  the  Ark)  to  be  kept 
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And  the  children  of  Israel  did  eat  maima  forty 
years,  until  they  came  to  a  land  inhabited ;  they 
did  eat  manna  until  tliey  came  unto  the  borders  of 
the  land  of  Canaan."  'I'lien  follows  the  remark, 
«»Nowan  omer  is  the  tenth  part  of  an'ephah." 
It  is  clear  then  that  this  passage  was  written  not 
only  after  tlie  ark  was  made,  but  after  the  Israel 
ites  had  entered  the  Promised  Land.  The  jjlain 
and  obvious  intention  of  tlie  writer  is  to  tell  us 
when  tlie  manna  ceased,  not,  as  Hengstenberg 
contends,  merely  how  long  it  continued.  So  it  is 
said  (Josli.  V.  12),  "And  the  manna  ceased  on  the 
morrow  after  thev  had  eaten  of  the  old  corn  of 
tlie  land,"  etc.  Tlie  observation,  too,  about  the 
omer  could  only  have  been  made  when  the  omer 
fts  a  measure  liad  fallen  into  disuse,  which  it  is 
hardly  snpposalile  could  have  taken  place  in  the 
lifetime  of  Moses.  Still  these  passages  are  not 
absolutely  irreconcilable  with  the  Mo.saic  author- 
ship of  the  book.  Verse  35  may  be  a  later  gloss 
only,  as  Le  Clerc  and  Uosenmiiller  believed. 

The  difficulty  is  greater  \vitli  a  passage  in  the 
book  of  Genesis.  The  genealogical  table  of  Esau's 
family  (ch.  xxxvi.)  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  a 
later  inter|)()lation.  It  does  not  interrupt  the  order 
and  connection  of  tlie  book ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
a  most  essential  part  of  its  structure;  it  is  one  of 
the  ten  "generations"  or  genealogical  registers 
which  form,  so  to  spea'<,  the  backbone  of  the  whole. 
Here  we  find  the  remark  (ver.  31),  '*  And  these  are 
the  kings  that  reiijned  in  the  land  of  Kdom,  before 
there  reigned  any  king  over  the  children  of  Israel  " 
Le  Clerc  sui>posed  this  to  be  a  later  addition,  and 
Hengstenberg  confes.ses  the  difficulty  of  the  passa<4e 
{Auth.  d.  Pintat.  ii.  202).  But  the  difficulty  is 
not  set  aside  by  llengstenberg's  remark  that  the 
reference  is  to  the  prophecy  already  delivered  in 
sxxv.  11,  "  Kings  shall  come  out  of  thy  loins." 
No  unprejudiced  person  can  read  the  words,  "be- 
fore there  reigned  any  king  over  the  children  of 
Israel,"  without  feeling  that,  when  they  were  writ- 
ten, kings  had  aheady  begun  to  reign  over  Israel. 
It  is  a  simple  historical  fact  that  for  centuries  after 
the  death  of  Moses  no  attempt  was  made  to  estab- 
lish a  monarchy  amongst  the  .lews.  Gideon  indeed 
(Judg.  viii.  22,  23)  might  have  become  king,  or 
perhaps  rather  military  dictator,  but  was  wise 
enough  to  decline  with  firmness  the  dangerous 
honor.  His  son  .Abimelech,  less  scrupulous  and 
more  ambitious,  prevailed  upon  the  Shecheniites  to 
make  him  king,  and  was  acknowledged,  it  would 
seem,  by  other  cities,  but  he  [lerished  after  a  tur- 
bulent reign  of  three  years,  without  being  able  to 
perpetuate  his  dynasty.  Such  facts  are  not  indica- 
tive of  any  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Israelites  at 
that  time  to  be  ruled  by  kings.  There  was  no 
deep-rooted  national  tendency  to  monarchy  which 
could  account  for  the  observation  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  on 
the  part  of  a  writer  who  lived  centuries  before  a 
monarchy  was  established.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
feel  in  the  words,  as  Ewald  observes,  that  the  nar- 
rator almost  envies  iulom  because  she  had  enjoyed 
the  blessings  of  a  regular  well-ordered  kingdom  so 
long  before  Israel.  An  historical  remark  of  this 
kind,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  widely  different 
from  the  provision  made  in  Deuteronomy  for  the 
poosible  case  that  at  some  later  time  a  monarchy 

a  Psalm   xiv.  furnishes  a  cunous  instance  of  the 
way  in  whijh  a  passage  may  be  iatroduced  into  an  ear- 
lier book.     St.  Paul,  quoting  this  psalm  in  Rom.  iii. 
10,  subjoins  other  passages  of  Scripture  to  his  yaota- 
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would  be  established.  It  is  one  thing  for  n  writer 
framing  laws,  which  are  to  be  the  heritage  of  hia 
people  and  the  basis  of  their  constitution  for  all 
time,  to  prescribe  what  shall  be  done  when  they 
shall  elect  a  king  to  reign  over  them.  It  is  another 
thing  for  a  writer  comparing  the  condition  of  an- 
other country  with  his  own  to  say  that  the  one  had 
a  monarchical  form  of  government  long  before  the 
other.  The  one  might  be  the  dictate  of  a  wise  sa- 
gacity forecasting  the  future;  the  other  could  only 
be  said  at  a  time  when  both  nations  alike  were  gov- 
erned by  kings.  In  the  former  case  we  might  even 
recognize  a  spirit  of  prophecy:  in  the  latter  this  is 
out  of  the  question.  Either  then  we  must  admit 
that  the  book  of  (jenesis  did  not  exist  as  a  whole 
till  the  times  of  David  and  Solomon,  or  we  nuist 
regard  this  particular  verse  as  the  interpolation  (4 
a  later  editor.  And  this  last  is  not  so  improbable 
a  supposition  as  Vaihinger  would  represent  it. 
Perfectly  true  it  is  that  the  whole  genealogical  ta- 
ble could  have  been  no  later  addition :  it  is  mani- 
festly an  integral  part  of  the  book.  But  the  words 
in  question,  ver.  31,  may  have  been  inserted  later 
from  the  genealogical  table  in  1  Chr.  i.  43;  and  if 
so,  it  may  have  been  introduced  by  Ezra  in  his  re- 
vision of  the  Law." 

Similar  remarks  may  perhaps  apply  to  Lev.  xviii. 
28:  '-That  the  land  spue  not  you  out  also  when 
ye  defile  it,  as  it  s/med  out  the  nation  that  wns  be- 
fore you.''^  This  undoubtedly  assumes  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  Land  of  Canaan  by  the  Israelites.  The 
great  difficulty  connected  with  this  passage,  how- 
ever, is  that  it  is  not  a  supplementary  remark  of 
the  writer's,  but  that  the  words  are  the  words  of 
God  directing  Moses  what  he  is  to  say  to  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  (ver.  1 ).  And  this  is  not  set  aside 
even  if  we  suppose  the  book  to  have  been  written, 
)jot  by  Moses,  but  by  one  of  the  elders  after  the 
entrance  into  Canaan. 

(6.)  In  several  instances  older  names  of  ]Aace» 
give  place  to  those  which  came  later  into  use  in 
Canaan.  In  Gen.  xiv.  14,  and  in  Deut.  xxxiv.  1, 
occurs  the  name  of  the  well-known  city  of  Dan. 
But  in  Josh.  xix.  47  we  are  distinctly  told  that 
this  name  was  given  to  what  was  originally  called 
Leshem  (or  Laish)  by  the  children  of  Dan  after 
they  had  wrested  it  from  the  Canaanites.  The 
same  account  is  repeated  still  more  circumstantially 
in  Judg.  xviii.  27-29,  where  it  is  positively  asserted 
that  "  the  name  of  the  city  was  i^aish  at  the  first." 
It  is  natural  that  the  city  should  be  called  Dan  in 
Deut.  xxxiv.,  as  that  is  a  passage  written  beyond 
all  doubt  after  the  occupation  of  the  Land  of  Ca- 
naan by  the  Israelites.  But  in  Genesis  we  can  only 
fairly  account  for  its  appearance  by  supposing  that 
the  old  name  Laish  originally  stood  in  the  MS., 
and  that  Dan  was  substituted  for  it  on  some  later 
revision.     [Dan.] 

In  Josh.  xiv.  15  (comp.  xv.  13,  54)  and  Judg.  i 
10  we  are  told  that  the  original  name  of  Hebron 
before  the  conquest  of  Canaan  was  Kirjath-Arba. 
In  Gen.  xxiii.  2  the  older  name  occurs,  and  the 
explanation  is  added  (evidently  by  some  one  who 
wrote  later  than  the  occupation  of  Canaan),  "the 
same  is  Hebron."  In  Gen.  xiii.  18  we  find  the 
name  of  Hebron  standing  alone  and  without  any 
explanation.     Hence  Keil  supposes  that  this  was 


tion.  Hence  the  LXX.  have  transferred  these 
sages  from  the  Epistle  into  the  Psalm,  and  LSiV© 
followed  by  the  Vulg.  and  Arab. 
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the  original  iiniiic,  tliat  the  place  cnine  to  be  called 
Kirjatli-Arlia  in  the  interval  between  Ahraliatn  and 
Moaes,  and  tliat  in  the  time  of  .losliua  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  spealc  of  it  by  its  ancient  instead  of  its 
more  modern  name.  Tiiis  is  not  an  impossible 
supposition;  but  it  is  more  obvious  to  ex[)lain  the 
apparent  anachronism  as  the  correction  of  a  later 
editor,  especially  as  the  correction  is  actually  given 
in  80  many  words  in  the  other  passairc  (xxiii.  2). 

Another  instance  of  a  similar  kind  is  the  occur- 
rence of  Honnah  in  Num.  xiv.  45,  xxi.  1-3,  com- 
pared with  .)udg.  i.  17.  It  may  be  accounted  for, 
however,  thus:  In  Num.  xxi.  3  we  have  the  ori- 
gia  of  the  name  explained.  The  book  of  Numbers 
was  written  later  than  this,  and  consequf  ntly,  even 
in  speaking  of  an  earlier  event  which  took  place  at 
the  same  spot,  the  writer  mitrht  apply  the  name, 
though  at  that  point  of  the  history  it  had  not  been 
given.  Then  in  Judg.  i.  17  we  have  the  Cnnaanl/e 
name  Zephath  (for  the  Canaanites  naturally  would 
not  have  adopted  the  Hebrew  name  given  in  token 
of  their  victory),  and  are  reminded  at  the  same 
time  of  the  original  Hebrew  designation  given  in 
the  Wilderness. 

So  far,  then,  judging  the  work  simply  by  what 
we  find  in  it,  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  show 
that,  though  the  main  bulk  of  it  is  Mosaic,  certain 
detached  portions  of  it  are  of  later  growth  We 
are  not  obliged,  because  of  the  late  date  of  these 
portions,  to  bring  down  the  rest  of  the  book  to 
later  times.  This  is  contrary  to  tiie  express  claim 
advanced  by  large  [wriions  at  least  to  be  from  Mo- 
ses, and  to  other  evidence,  both  literary  and  his- 
torical, in  favor  of  a  Mosaic  origin.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  we  remember  how  entirely  during  some 
periods  of  Jewish  history  the  Law  seems  to  have 
been  forgotten,  and  again  how  necessary  it  would 
be  after  the  seventy  years  of  exile  to  explain  son)e 
of  its  archaisms  and  to  add  here  and  there  short 
notes  to  make  it  more  intelligible  to  the  people, 
nothing  can  lie  more  natural  than  to  suppose  that 
Buch  later  additions  were  made  by  Ezra  and  Nehe- 
miah. 

III.  We  are  now  to  consider  the  evidence  lying 
outside  of  the  I'entateuch  itself,  which  bears  upon 
its  authorship  and  the  probable  date  of  its  compo- 
sition. This  evidence  is  of  three  kinds:  first,  direct 
mention  of  the  work  as  already  existing  in  the  later 
books  of  the  Bible;  secondly,  the  existence  of  a  book 
substantially  the  same  as  the  present  Pentateuch 
amongst  the  Samaritans;  and,  lastly,  allusions  less 
direct,  such  as  historical  references,  quotations,  and 
the  like,  which  presuppose  its  existence. 

1.  We  have  direct  evidence  for  the  authorship 
of  the  l.aw  in  .losh.  i.  7,  8,  ''according  to  all  the 
Law  which  Moses  my  servant  commanded  thee," 
—  "this  book  of  the  Law  shall  not  depart  out  of 
thy  mouth," — and  viii.  31,  34,  xxiii.  6  (in  xxiv. 
26,  "the  book  of  the  Law  of  God  "),  in  all  which 
places  Moses  is  said  to  have  written  it.  This  agrees 
with  ''rhat  we  have  already  seen  res{>ecting  Deuter- 
onozny  and  certain  other  portions  of  the  Pentateuch 
which  are  ascribed  in  the  Pentateuch  itself  to  Mo- 
ses. They  cannot,  however,  be  cited  as  proving 
that  the  Pentateuch  in  its  present  form  and  in  all 
its  parts  is  Mosaic. 

'i'he  book  of  Judges  does  not  speak  of  the  book 
of  the  Law.  A  reason  may  be  alleged  for  this 
difference  between  the  books  of  Joshua  and  Judges. 
[n  the  eyes  of  Joshua,  the  friend  and  immediate 
tuccessor  of  I\Io8es,  the  Law  would  possess  un- 
■pnkable  value.     It  was  to  be  his  guide  as  the 
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Captain  of  the  people,  and  on  the  basis  t  f  the  Lah 
was  to  rest  all  the  life  of  the  people  both  civil  and 
religious,  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  He  had  received, 
moreover,  from  God  Himself,  an  express  charge  to 
observe  and  do  according  to  all  that  was  written  in 
the  Law.  Hence  we  are  not  surprised  at  the  prom- 
inent position  which  it  occupies  in  the  book  which 
tells  us  of  the  exploits  of  Joshua.  In  the  book  of 
Judges  on  the  other  hand,  where  we  see  the  nation 
departing  widely  fiom  the  IVIosaic  institutions,  laps- 
ing into  idolatry,  and  falling  under  the  power  of 
foreign  oppressors,  the  absence  of  all  mention  of  the 
Book  of  the  Law  is  easily  to  be  accounted  for. 

It  is  a  little  remarkable,  however,  that  no  dil«tt 
mention  of  it  occurs  in  the  books  of  r>anu  el.  Ccc- 
sidering  the  express  provision  made  f<jr  a  monarchy 
in  Deuteronomy,  we  should  have  expected  that  on 
the  first  appointment  of  a  king  some  reference 
would  have  been  made  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Law.  A  prophet  like  Samuel,  we  might  have 
thought,  could  not  fail  to  direct  the  attention  of 
the  newly  made  king  to  the  Book  in  accordance 
with  which  he  was  to  goven.  But  it  ht  did  this, 
the  history  does  not  tell  us  so;  though  there  are, 
it  is  true,  allusions  which  can  only  be  interpreted 
on  the  supposition  that  the  Law  was  known.  The 
first  mention  of  the  Law  of  Moses  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  monarchy  is  in  David's  charge  to 
his  son  Solomon,  on  his  death-bed  (1  K.  ii.  3). 
From  that  passage  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Da- 
vid had  himself  framed  his  rule  in  accordance  with 
it,  and  was  desirous  that  his  son  should  do  the 
same.  The  words  "  as  it  is  written  in  the  Law  of 
Moses,"  show  that  some  portion,  at  any  rate,  of 
our  present  Pentateuch  is  referred  to,  and  that  the 
Law  was  received  as  the  Law  of  Moses.  The  aUii- 
sion,  too,  seems  to  be  to  parts  of  Deuteronomy,  and 
therefore  favors  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  that  book. 
In  viii.  9,  we  are  told  that  "  there  was  nothing  in 
the  ark  save  the  two  tables  of  stone  which  Moses 
put  there  at  Horeb."  In  viii.  53,  Solomon  uses 
the  words,  "  As  thou  spakest  by  the  hand  of  Moses 
thy  servant;"  but  the  reference  is  too  general  to 
prove  anything  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  Penta- 
teuch. The  reference  may  be  either  to  Ex.  xix.  5, 
G,  or  to  Deut.  xiv.  2. 

In  2  K.  xi.  12,  "  the  testimony  "  is  put  into  the 
hands  of  Joash  at  his  coronation.  This  must 
have  been  a  book  containing  either  the  whole  of  the 
Mosaic  Law,  or  at  least  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy, 
a  copy  of  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  king  was  ex- 
pected to  make  with  his  own  hand  at  the  time  of 
his  accession. 

In  the  Books  of  Chronicles  far  more  frequent 
mention  is  made  of  "  the  Law  of  Jehovah,"  or 
"the  book  of  the  Law  of  JNIoses:  "  —  a  fact  which 
may  be  accounted  for  partly  by  the  priestly  char- 
acter of  those  books.  Thus  we  find  David's  prep- 
aration for  the  worship  of  God  is  "according  to  the 
Law  of  Jehovah  "  (1  Chr.  xvi.  40).  In  his  charge 
to  Solomon  occur  the  words  "  the  Law  of  Jehovah 
thy  God,  the  statutes  and  tho  judgments  which  Je- 
hovah charged  Moses  with  concerning  Israel"  (xxii. 
12,  13).  In  2  Chr.  xii.  it  is  said  that  Rehoboam 
"forsook  the  Law  of  Jehovah;"  in  xiv.  4,  that 
Asa  commanded  Judah  '•  to  seek  Jehovah  the  God 
of  their  fathers,  and  to  do  the  Law  and  the  com- 
mandment." In  XV.  3,  the  prophet  Azariah  re- 
minds Asa  that  "  now  for  a  long  season  Israel  hath 
been  without  the  true  God,  and  without  a  teach- 
ing priest,  and  without  Law;''*  and  in  xvii.  9,  Wi 
find  Jehoshaphat  appointing  certain  priuoei  t» 
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^her  with  priests  and  I^evites,  to  teach :  '•  they 
\nu(jht  in  Judah,  and  had  the  booli  of  the  I.aw  of 
Jehovah  with  them."  In  xxv.  4,  Amaziah  is  said 
to  have  acted  in  a  particular  instance  ''  as  it  is 
written  in  the  Lav/  in  the  book  of  Moses."  In 
xxxi.  3,  4,  21,  Hezekiali's  regulations  are  expressly 
said  to  have  been  in  accordance  with  "  the  Law  of 
Jehovah."  In  xxxiii.  8,  the  writer  is  quoting  the 
word  of  God  in  reference  to  the  Tenjple  — "  so 
that  they  will  take  heed  to  do  all  that  I  have  com- 
manded them,  accordinir  to  the  whole  Law  and  the 
statutes,  and  the  ordinances  by  the  hand  of  Moses." 
In  xxxiv.  14,  occurs  the  memorable  passage  in 
which  Hilkiah  the  priest  is  said  to  have  "  found  a 
book  of  the  Law  of  Jehovah  (given)  by  Moses." 
This  happened  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  the  reign 
of  Josiah.  And  accordingly  we  are  told  in  xxxv. 
2(),  that  Joslah's  life  bail  been  regulated  in  accord- 
ance with  that  which  was  "  written  in  the  Law  of 
Jehovah." 

In  Ljsra  and  Nehemiah  we  have  mention  several 
tinies  made  of  the  Law  of  Moses,  and  here  there  can 
beiio  doubt  that  our  present  Pentateuch  is  meant; 
for  we  have  )io  reason  to  suppose  that  any  later 
revision  of  it  took  place.  At  this  tune,  then,  the 
existing  Pentateuch  was  regarded  as  the  work  of 
Moses.  I'Lzra  iii.  2,  "  as  it  is  written  in  the  Law  of 
Moses  the  man  of  God ;  "  vi.  18,  "  as  it  is  written  in 
the  book  of  Moses;  "  vii.  6,  Ezra,  it  is  said,  "was 
a  ready  scribe  in  the  Law  of  Moses."  In  Neh. 
i.  7,  Ac,  "  the  commandments,  judgments,  etc., 
which  Thou  coinmaiuledst  Thy  servant  Moses,"  viii. 
1,  Ac,  we  have  the  remarkalile  account  of  the  read- 
ing of  "  the  book  of  the  Law  of  Moses."  See  also 
ix.  3, 14,  xiii.  1-3. 

The  books  of  Chronicles,  though  undoubtedly 
based  upon  ancient  records,  are  proliably  in  their 
present  form  as  late  as  the  time  of  Ezra.  Hence  it 
might  he  supposed  that  if  tlie  reference  is  to  the 
present  Pentateuch  in  Ezra,  the  present  Pentateuch 
must  also  be  referred  to  in  Ciu'onicles.  But  this 
does  not  follow.  The  hook  of  Ezra  speaks  of 
the  Law  as  it  existed  in  the  time  of  the  writer; 
the  books  of  Chronicles  speak  of  it  as  it  existed 
long  beiore.  Hence  the  author  of  the  latter  (who 
may  have  been  Ezra)  in  making  mention  of  the  Law 
of  Moses  refers  of  course  to  that  recension  of  it 
which  existed  at  the  particular  periods  over  which 
his  history  travels.  Substanlially,  no  doubt,  it  was 
the  same  book;  and  there  was  no  special  reason 
why  the  Chronicler  should  tell  us  of  any  corrections 
and  additions  which  in  the  course  of  time  had  been 
introduced  into  it. 

In  Dan.  ix.  II,  13,  the  Law  of  Moses  is  men- 
tioned, and  here  again,  a  book  differing  in  nothing 
from  our  present  Pentateuch  is  probably  meant. 

These  are  ill  the  passages  of  the  Old  Testament 
•  'anon  in  which  "the  Law  of  Moses,"  "the  book 
.if  the  Law,"  or  such  like  expressions  occur,  de- 
not'ng  the  existence  of  a  particular  book,  the  au- 
tnorsliip  of  wliich  was  ascribed  to  Moses.  In  the 
/rophets  and  in  the  Psalms,  though  there  are  many 
allusions  to  the  Law,  evidently  as  a  written  docu- 
inent,  thei-e  are  none  as  to  its  authorship.  Hut 
•he  evidence  hitherto  adduced  from  the  historical 
books  is  unquestionably  strong ;  first  in  favor  of  an 


a  It  is  a  curious  and  interesting  fact,  for  the  knowl- 
dge  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  Sir  H  Rawlinson, 
a\at  Sargoii  ponetr-.ited  far  into  the  interior  of  Arabia, 
»ud  carrying  off  seveml  Arabian  tribes,  settled  them 
A  Saauuria.     This  explains  bow  Oeshem  the  Arabian 
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early  existence  of  the  main  body  of  the  Pentateuch 
—  more  psirticularly  of  Genesis  and  the  legal  por 
tions  of  the  remaining  books;  and  next,  as  showing 
a  universal  belief  amongst  the  Jews  that  the  wtwk 
was  written  by  Moses. 

2.  Conclusive  proof  of  the  early  composition  ol 
the  Pentateuch,  it  has  been  argued,  exists  in  th« 
iact  that  the  Samaritans  had  their  own  copies  of  it, 
not  differing  very  materially  from  those  possessed 
by  the  Jews,  except  in  a  few  passages  which  had 
pix>l)ably  been  puiposely  tampered  with  and  altered; 
such  for  instance  as  Ex.  xii.  40;  Deut.  xxvii.  4. 
The  Samaritans,  it  is  said,  must  have  derived  their 
IJook  of  the  Law  from  the  Ten  Tribes,  whose  land 
they  occupied;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  out  of  the 
question  to  suppose  that  the  Ten  Tribes  would  b« 
willing  to  accept  religious  books  from  the  Two. 
Hence  the  conclusion  seems  to  be  irresistible  that 
the  Pentateuch  must  have  existed  in  its  present 
form  l^efore  the  separation  of  Israel  from  Judah; 
the  oidy  part  of  the  0.  T.  which  was  the  common 
heritage  of  both. 

If  this  point  could  be  satisfactorily  established, 
we  should  have  a  limit  of  time  in  one  direction  for 
the  composition  of  the  Pentateuch.  It  could  not 
have  been  later  than  the  times  of  the  earliest  king*. 
It  must  have  been  earlier  than  the  reign  of  Solomon, 
ai.d  indeed  than  that  of  Saul.  The  history  becomes 
at  this  ix»int  so  full,  that  it  is  scarcely  credible  that 
a  measure  so  important  as  the  codification  of  the 
l^w,  if  it  had  taken  place,  could  have  been  passed 
Dver  in  silence.  Let  us,  then,  examine  the  evidence. 
What  proof  is  there  that  the  Samaritans  received 
the  Pentateucli  from  the  Ten  Tril)es?  According 
to  2  K.  xvii.  24-41,  the  Samaritans  were  originally 
heatlifii  colonists  belonging  to  different  Assyrian  and 
Aral-iau  "'tribes,  wlio  were  transplanted  by  Shalma- 
neser  to  occupy  the  room  of  the  Israelites  whom  he 
had  carried  away  captive.  It  is  evident,  howev», 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  original  Israelitish 
population  must  still  have  remained  in  the  cities  of 
Samaria.  Eor  we  find  (2  Ciir.  xxx.  1-20)  that 
Hezekiah  invited  the  remnant  of  the  Ten  Tribes 
who  were  in  the  land  of  Israel  to  come  to  the  great 
Passover  which  he  celebrated,  and  the  different 
tribes  are  mentioned  (vv.  10,  11)  who  did,  or  did 
not  resjjond  to  the  invitation.  Later,  Esarhaddon 
adopted  the  policy  of  Shalmaneser  and  a  still  further 
deix)rtation  took  place  (Ezr.  iv.  2).  But  even  aft«r 
this,  though  the  heathen  element  in  all  probability 
pi-eponderated,  the  land  was  not  swept  clean  of  its 
original  inhabitants.  Josiah,  it  is  true,  did  not, 
like  Hezekiah,  invite  the  Samaritans  to  take  part  in 
the  worship  at  Jerusalem.  But  finding  himself 
strong  enouufh  to  disregarfl  the  power  of  AssjTia, 
now  on  the  decline,  he  virtually  claimetl  the  land  of 
Israel  as  the  rightful  ajmnage  of  David's  throne, 
adopted  energetic  measures  for  the  suppression  of 
idolatry,  and  even  exterminated  the  Samaritan- 
priests.  But  what  is  of  more  importance  as  show- 
ing that  some  portion  of  the  Ten  Triiies  was  still 
left  in  the  land,  is  the  fact,  that  when  the  collection 
was  made  for  the  repairs  of  the  Temple,  we  are 
told  that  the  Levites  gathered  the  money  "  of  the 
hand  of  Mannsseh  and  Eplirnim,  and  oftdlthe  rem- 
nani  of  Israel,''  as  well  as  "of  Judah  and  Benjamin  *' 


oame  to  oe  associat-(d  with  Sanbitllak  in  the  governmeo 
of  Judaea,  as  well  as  the  mention  of  Arabians  in  th« 
army  of  Samaria  (  Illft.stration9  of  Egyptian  IIi.«t>ry,> 
etc.,  in  the  Trans,  of  Ray.  Sac.  Lit.,  I860,  part  u  fp 
148,  149). 
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(3  Clir.  xxxiv.  9).  And  eo  also,  after  the  discoT- 
•ry  oi  tlie  Hook  of  the  J^aw.  Josiah  bound  not  only 
**  all  who  ivcre  pix'sciit  in  Juduh  and  licnjaniin  "  to 
stand  to  tlie  coveiiant  contained  hi  it,  but  he  "  took 
*way  all  tlie  abominations  out  of  all  the  couiitrios 
tliat  pertained  to  the  chiUirtu  of  hraal,  and  made 
all  tliat  were  present  in  Israel  to  serve,  even  to 
serve  .Jeho\ali  their  God.  And  all  his  days  they 
departed  not  from  serving  Jehovah  Um  Uod  of  dieir 
fat/icr^  "  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  32,  33 U 

Later  yet,  during  the  vice-royalty  of  Gedaliah, 
ive  lind  still  the  same  feeling  manifested  on  the  part 
of  the  Ten  Trib<»s  which  had  shown  itself  under  Hee- 
ekiah  and  Josiah.  Eighty  devotees  from  iShechem, 
from  Shiloh,  and  from  Samaria,  came  with  all  the 
signs  of  mourning,  and  bearing  offerings  in  their 
band,  to  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  They  thus  tes- 
tified both  their  sorrow  for  the  desolation  that  had 
come  Ufwn  it,  and  their  readine-ss  to  take  a  {Mirt  in 
the  worship  there,  now  that  order  was  restored. 
And  this,  it  niay  be  reasonably  presumed,  was  only 
one  party  out  oi  many  who  came  on  a  like  errand. 
All  these  facts  prove  that,  so  far  was  the  intercourse 
»etween  Judah  and  the  remnant  (if  Israel  irom  being 
embittered  by  religious  animosities,  that  it  was  the 
religious  lx)nd  that  bound  them  together.  Hence 
it  would  have  been  quite  possible  during  any  por- 
tion of  this  period  for  the  mixed  Samaritan  popu- 
lation to  have  received  the  Law  from  the  Jews. 

This  is  far  more  probable  than  that  copies  of  the 
Pentateuch  should  have  been  preserved  amongst 
those  families  of  the  Ten  Trilies  who  had  either 
escaped  when  the  land  was  shaven  by  the  razor 
of  the  king  of  Assyria,  or  who  had  straggliwl  back 
thitlier  from  their  exile.  If  even  in  Jerusalem 
itself  the  Book  of  the  Law  was  so  scarce,  and  had 
been  so  forgotten,  that  the  pious  king  J6siah  knew 
nothing  of  its  contents  till  it  was  accidentally  dis- 
covered; still  less  probable  is  it  that  in  Israel, 
given  up  to  idoLitry  and  wasted  by  invasions  any 
copies  of  it  should  have  survived. 

On  the  whole,  we  should  lie  led  to  infer  that 
there  had  been  a  gradual  fusion  of  the  heathen 
settlers  with  the  original  inhabiUmts.  At  first  the 
former,  who  regarded  Jehovah  as  only  a  local  and 
national  deity  like  one  of  their  own  liaise  gods, 
endeavored  to  ap[jease  Him  by  adopting  in  part 
the  religious  worship  of  the  nation  whose  land  they 
occupied.  They  did  this  in  the  first  instance,  not 
by  mixing  with  tlie  resident  population,  but  by 
sending  to  the  king  of  Assyria  for  one  of  the  Is- 
raeli tish  priests  who  had  been  carrietl  captive.  But 
in  process  of  time,  the  amalgamation  of  races  be- 
came complete,  and  the  worship  of  Jehovah  super- 
seded the  worship  of  idols,  as  is  evident  both  from 
the  wish  of  the  San^aritans  to  join  in  the  Temple 
worship  after  the  Captivity,  and  from  the  absence 
of  all  idolatrous  symbols  on  Gerizim,  So  far,  then, 
the  history  lea\es  us  altogether  in  doubt  as  to  the 
time  at  which  the  Pentateuch  was  received  by  the 
Samaritans.  Copies  of  it  viight  have  been  left  in 
the  northern  kingdom  after  Shalmaneser's  invasion, 
though  this  is  hardly  probable;  or  they  might  have 
been  introduced  thither  during  the  religious  relbrms 
(if  Ilezekiah  or  Josiah. 

But  the  actual  condition  of  the  Samaritan  Pen- 
tateucii  is  against  any  such  supposition.  It  agrees 
X)  remarkably  with  the  existing  Hebrew  Pentateuch, 
uid  that,  too,  in  those  passages  which  are  mani- 
festly interpolations  and  corrections  as  late  as  the 
•itne  of  Ezra,  that  we  must  look  for  some  other 
ptiiod  to  H'hich  to  refer  the  ado])tivn  of  the  Iktoks 
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of  Moses  by  the  Samaritans.  This  we  find  afUl 
the  Babyktnish  exile,  at  the  time  of  the  institutioL 
of  the  rival  worship  on  Gerizim.  Till  the  return 
from  Biibylon  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Samar- 
itans regarded  the  Jews  with  any  extraordinary 
dislike  or  hostility.  But  the  manifest  distrust  and 
suspicion  with  which  Neheniiah  met  their  advances 
when  he  was  reltuilding  the  walls  of  .lerusalem  pro- 
voked their  wrath.  From  this  time  forward,  tiiej 
were  declared  and  open  enemies.  The  quarrel  lie- 
tween  the  two  nations  was  further  aggiavated  bj 
the  determination  of  Nehemiah  to  break  off"  all  msj- 
riages  which  had  been  contracted  between  Jews  aal 
Samaritans.  Manasseh  the  brother  of  the  1.  gb 
priest  (so  Josephus  calls  him.  Ant.  xi.  7,  §  2\  and 
himself  acting  high-priest,  was  cne  of  the  offem  ers 
He  refused  to  divorce  his  wife,  aiid  took  refuge  with 
his  father-in-law  Sanballat,  fvho  consoled  him  for  the 
loss  of  his  priestly  privileg£  in  Jerusalem  by  making 
him  high  priest  of  the  ntw  Samaritan  temple  on 
Gerizim.  With  Manasseh  manj*  other  apostate  Jews 
who  refused  to  divorce  their  wives,  fled  to  Samaria. 
It  seems  highly  probable  that  these  men  took4the 
Pentateuch  with  tliein,  and  adopted  it  as  the  basis 
of  the  new  religious  system  which  they  inaugurated. 
A  full  discussion  of  this  question  would  \>e  out  of 
place  here.  It  is  sufficient  merely  to  show  how  far 
the  existence  of  a  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  not  mate- 
rially differing  from  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch,  bears 
upon  the  question  of  the  antiquity  of  the  latter. 
And  we  incline  to  the  view  of  Prideaux  ( Connect. 
book  vi.  chap,  iii.),  that  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch 
was  in  fact  a  transcript  of  Ezra's  revised  copy.  The 
same  view  is  virtually  adopted  by  Gesenius  {De 
Pent.  Sam.  pp.  8,  9). 

3.  We  are  now  to  consider  evidence  of  a  more 
indirect  kind,  which  bears  not  so  much  on  the 
Mosaic  authorship  as  on  the  early  existence  of  the 
work  as  a  whole.  This  last  circumstance,  how- 
ever, if  satisfactorily  made  out,  is,  indirectly  at 
least,  an  argument  that  Moses  wrote  the  Pentateuch. 
Hengstenberg  has  tried  to  show  that  all  the  later 
lxx)ks,  by  their  allusions  and  quotations,  presuppose 
the  existence  of  the  Books  of  the  Law.  He  traces, 
moreoxer,  the  influence  of  the  Law  upon  the  whole 
life,  civil  and  religious,  of  the  nation  after  their 
settlement  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  He  sees  its 
spirit  transfused  into  all  the  national  literature, 
historical,  {X)etic,  and  prophetical:  he  argues  that 
except  on  the  basis  of  the  Pentateuch  as  already 
existing  before  the  entrance  of  the  Israelites  into 
Canaan,  the  whole  of  tiieir  history  after  the  occu- 
pation of  the  land  becomes  an  inexplicable  enigma. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  this  line  of  proof 
is,  if  established,  (jecnliarly  convincing,  just  in  i»ro- 
portion  as  it  is  indirect  and  informal,  and  be}ond 
the  reach  of  the  ordinary  weapons  of  criticism. 

Now,  beyond  all  don'  t,  tliere  are  numerous  ciost 
striking  reiierences  both  in  tlie  Prophets  and  in  the 
liooks  of  Kings  to  passages  which  are  found  in  our 
present  Pentateuch.  One  thing  at  least  is  certain, 
tliat  the  theory  of  men  like  Von  lioblen,  ^'atke,  and 
others,  who  supjjose  the  Pentateuch  to  have  been 
written  in  the  times  of  the  latest  kings,  is  utterly 
absurd.  It  is  established  in  the  most  convincing 
manner  that  the  legal  portions  of  the  Pentateuch 
already  existed  in  writing  1  efore  the  separation  of 
the  two  kingdoms.  Even  as  regards  the  historical 
portions,  there  are  often  in  the  later  books  almost 
verbal  coincidences  of  ex|)ressi()n,  which  render  it 
more  than  probable  that  these  also  existed  in  writing 
All  thia  has  been  argued  with  much  learning,  the 
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(OMt  indefati<i;iMe  research,  and  in  some  instances 
with  ^rent  success  by  Hengstenhertf  in  his  Authtntie 
des  Ptntri/tiic/is.  We  will  satisfy  ourselves  witli 
pointing  out  some  of  the  most  strikin<4  passai^es  in 
which  the  coincidences  between  the  later  books  and 
the  Pentateuch  (ou)itting  Deuteronomy  for  the 
present)  appear. 

In  Joel,  wiio  prophesied  only  in  the  kingdom  of 
Judah;  in  Amos,  who  prophesied  in  both  king- 
doms; and  in  Hosea,  whose  ministry  was  confined 
to  Isniel,  we  find  references  which  imply  the  exist- 
ence of  a  written  code  of  laws.  The  following  con)- 
parison  of  passages  may  satisfy  ua  on  this  point: 
Joel  ii.  2  with  Ex.  x.  14;  ii.  3  with  Gen.  ii.  8,  'J 
(conjp.  xiii.  10);  ii.  17  with  Num.  xiv.  13;  ii.  20 
Hith  Ex.  X.  19;  iii.  1  [ii.  28,  E.  V.]  with  Gen.  vi. 
12;  ii.  13  with  Ex.  xxxiv.  6;  iv.  [iii.]  18  with 
Num.  XXV.  1.  —  Again,  Amos  ii.  2  with  Num.  xxi. 
28;  ii.  7  with  Ex.  xxiii.  6,  Lev.  xx.  3;  ii.  8  with 
Ex.  xxii.  25,  &c.;  ii.  9  with  Num.  xiii.  32,  &c.; 
iii.  7  with  Gen.  xviii.  17;  iv.  4  with  Lev.  xxiv.  3, 
and  Ueut.  xiv.  28,  xxvi.  12;  v.  12  with  Num. 
XXXV.  31  (comp.  Ex.  xxiii.  6  and  Am.  ii.  7);  v.  17 
with  Ex.  xii.  12;  v.  21,  &c.  with  Num.  xxix.  35, 
I^v.  xxiii.  30;  vi.  1  with  Num.  i.  17;  vi.  6  with 
Gen.  xxxvii.  25  (this  is  probably  the  reference: 
Hengstenberg's  is  wrong);  vi.  8  with  Lev.  xxvi. 
19;  vi  14  with  Num.  xxxiv.  8;  viii.  6  with  Ex. 
xxi.  2,  Lev.  xxv.  39;  ix.  13  with  Lev.  xxvi.  3-5 
(comp.  Ex.  iii.  8).  —  Again,  Hosea  i.  2  with  Lev. 
xx.  5-7;  ii.  1  [i.  10]  with  Gen.  xxii.  17,  xxxii.  12; 
ii.  2  [i.  11]  with  Ex.  i.  10;  iii.  2  with  Ex.  xxi.  32; 
iv.  8  with  Lev.  vi.  17,  &c.,  and  vii.  1,  Ac;  iv.  10 
with  Lev.  xxvi.  26;  iv.  17  with  Ex.  xxxii  9,  10; 
V.  6  with  Ex.  X.  9;  vi.  2  with  Gen.  xvii.  18;  vii.  8 
with  I'^x.  xxxiv.  12-16;  xii.  6  [A.  V.  5]  with  Ex. 
iii.  15;  xii.  10  [9]  with  Lev.  xxiii.  43;  xii.  15  [14] 
with  Gen.  ix.  5. 

In  the  books  of  Kings  we  have  also  references  as 
follows;  1  K.  XX.  42  to  Lev.  xxvii.  2!);  xxi.  3  to 
Lev.  xxv.  23,  Num.  xxxvi.  8;  xxi.  10  to  Num. 
XXXV.  30,  comp.  Deut.  xvii.  6,  7,  xix.  15:  xxii  17 
to  Num.  xxvii.  10,  17.  —  2  K.  iii.  20  to  Ex.  xxix. 
38,  &c.;  iv.  1  to  Lev.  xxv.  39,  &c.;  v.  27  to  Ex. 
iv.  6,  Num.  xii.  10;  vi.  18  to  Gen.  xix.  11;  vi.  28 
to  Lev.  xxvi.  2L>;  vii.  2,  19  to  Gen.  vii.  11;  vii.  3 
to  Lev.  xiii.  46  (comp.  Num.  v.  3). 

But  now  if,  as  appears  from  the  examination  of 
all  the  extant  Jewish  literature,  the  Pentateuch 
existed  as  a  canonical  book;  if,  moreover,  it  was  a 
book  so  well  known  tliat  its  words  had  become 
household  woids  among  the  people;  and  if  the 
prophets  could  appeal  to  it  as  a  recognized  and 
weli-known  document,  —  how  comes  it  to  pass  that 
in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  one  of  the  latest  kings,  its 
2>isten(-e  as  a  canonical  book  seems  to  have  been 
ibnost  forgotten  '?  Yet  such  was  evidently  the  fact. 
Hu  circumstances,  as  narrated  in  2  Chr.  xxxiv. 
U.  Ac,  were  these:  In  the  eighteenth  year  of 
y^  reign,  the  king,  who  had  already  taken  active 
-jieasures  for  the  suppression  of  idolatry,  determined 
V)  execute  the  necessary  repairs  of  the  'ieniple, 
v|iich  had  become  seriously  dilapitated,  and  to  re- 
Nt_."e  the  M'orship  of  -lehovah  in  its  purity.  He 
accordingly  directed  Hilkiah  the  higii  priest  to  take 
iharge  of  the  moneys  that  were  contributed  for  the 
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purpose.  During  the  prepress  of  t'.je  work,  Hit 
kiah,  wiio  was  bu.'jy  in  the  I'empie.  came  upon 
copy  of  the  Book  of  the  Law  —  which  must  hav^ 
long  lain  neglected  and  forgotten  —  and  told  Sha- 
plian  the  scribe  of  his  discovery,  llie  effect  pro- 
duced by  this  was  very  remarkable.  The  king,  to 
whom  Shaphan  read  the  words  of  the  book,  w:»a 
filled  with  consternation  when  he  learnt  for  the 
first  time  how  far  the  nation  had  dqarted  from 
the  Law  of  Jehovah.  He  sent  Hilkiah  and  others 
to  consult  the  prophetess  Huldah,  wlio  only  con- 
firmed his  fears.  The  consequence  was  that  ho 
held  a  solenm  assembly  in  the  house  of  the  Lord, 
and  "  read  in  their  ears  all  the  words  of  the  book 
of  the  covenant  that  was  found  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord." 

How  are  we  to  explain  this  surprise  and  alarm 
in  the  mind  of  Josiah,  betraying  as  it  does  such 
utter  ignorance  of  the  Book  of  the  Law,  and  of 
the  severity  of  its  threatenings  —  except  on  the  sup- 
position that  as  a  written  document  it  had  well- 
nigh  j^erished  V  ITiis  must  have  been  the  case,  and 
it  is  not  so  extraordinary  a  fact  perhaps  as  it  ap- 
pears at  fiist  sight.  It  is  quite  true  that  in  the 
reign  of  Jehoshaphat  pains  bad  been  taken  to  make 
the  nation  at  large  acquainted  with  the  Law.  Thai 
monarch  not  only  instituted  "  teaching  priests," 
but  we  are  told  tiiat  as  they  went  about  the  coun- 
try they  had  the  liook  of  the  Law  with  them. 
But  that  was  300  years  before,  a  period  equal  to 
that  between  the  days  of  Luther  and  our  own; 
and  in  such  an  interval  great  changes  must  have 
taken  place.  It  is  true  that  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz 
the  prophet  Isaiah  directed  the  people,  who  in  theii 
hoj)ele8s  infatuation  were  seeking  counsel  of  ventril- 
oquists and  necromancers,  to  turn  "to  the  Law 
and  to  the  Testimony;  "  and  Hezekiah,  who  suc- 
ceeded Ahaz,  had  no  doubt  reigned  in  the  spirit  (A 
the  prophet's  advice.  But  the  next  monarch  was 
guilty  of  outrageous  wickedness,  and  filled  .Jerusa- 
lem with  idols.  How  great  a  desolation  might  one 
wicked  prince  effect,  especially  during  a  lengthened 
reign !  To  this  we  must  add,  that  at  no  time,  in 
all  probability,  were  there  many  copies  of  the  Law 
existing  in  writing.  It  was  probai/ly  then  the  cus- 
tom, as  it  still  is  in  the  East,  to  trust  largely  to 
the  memory  for  its  transmission.  Just  as  at  this 
day  in  Egypt,  persons  are  to  be  found,  even  illiter- 
ate in  other  respects,  who  can  repeat  the  whole 
Kuran  by  heart,  and  as  some  modern  Jews  are  able 
to  recite  the  whole  of  the  Five  Books  of  Moses, «  so 
it  probably  was  then :  the  Law,  for  the  great  bulk 
of  the  nation,  was  orally  preserved  and  inculcated. 
The  ritual  would  easily  be  perpetuated  by  the  mere 
force  of  observance,  though  much  of  it  doubtlesi 
became  perverted,  and  some  part  of  it  perhaps  ob- 
solete, through  the  neglect  of  the  priests.  Still  it 
is  against  the  perfunctory  and  lifeless  manner  ol 
their  worsliip,  not  against  their  total  neglect,  that 
the  l)urning  words  of  the  prophets  are  directed 
The  command  of  Moses,  which  laid  upon  the  king 
the  obligation  of  making  a  copy  of  the  Law  for 
himself,  had  of  course  long  been  disregarded.  Here 
and  there  perhaps  only  some  prophet  or  righteous 
man  possessed  a  copy  of  the  sacred  book.  Tiie  bulk 
of  the  nation  were  without  it.     Nor  was  there  any 


«  Set  Mr.  Grove's  very  inferesting  paper  on  Nablus  '  ev«n  the  feeble   lamp  which   on  every  otlier  night  oi 
ad  the  Samaritans  in  Vacaiion  Tourists,  1861.    Speak-    the  year  but  this  burns  in  front  of  the   holy  books. 
hg  of  the  service  of  the  yom  kippdr  in  the  Samaritan  !  The   two  priests  and  a  few  of  the  people  know  thi 
lynagogue,  he  says   that  the  recitation  of  the  Penta- 1  whole  of  the  Torah  by  heart"  (p.  846). 
tovob  WM  continued  through  the  night,  <^  without  I 
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nemwm  why  copies  should  be  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  king.  We  tuay  understand  this  by  a 
parallel  case.  I  low  easy  it  would  have  l)een  in  our 
own  country,  before  the  invention  of  printing,  for  a 
similar  circumstance  to  have  hapjiened.  How  many 
copies,  do  v»e  supjiose,  of  tlie  Scriptures  were  made? 
Such  a.*«  did  exist  would  be  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
learned  nien,  or  more  probably  in  the  libraries  of 
monasteries.*  Even  after  a  translation,  like  Wyc- 
hffe's,  had  been  made,  the  people  as  a  whole  would 
know  nothing  whatever  of  the  Hihle;  and  yet  they 
were  a  Christian  jieople,  and  were  in  some  measure 
at  least  instructed  out  of  the  Scriptures,  though 
the  volume  itself  could  scarcely  ever  have  been 
seen.  Even  the  nionareh,  unless  he  happened  to 
be  a  man  of  learning  or  piety,  would  remani  in  the 
same  ignorance  as  his  subjects.  Whatever  knowl- 
edge there  was  of  the  Bible  and  of  religion  would 
be  kept  alive  chiefly  by  means  of  the  I  aturgies  used 
in  public  worship.  So  it  was  in  Judah.  The  oral 
transmission  of  the  Law  and  the  living  witness  of 
the  prophets  had  superseded  the  written  document, 
till  at  last  it  had  become  so  scaix;e  as  to  be  almost 
unknown.  But  the  hand  of  (jod  so  ordered  it 
that  when  king  and  jjeople  were  both  zealous  for 
reformation,  and  ripest  lor  the  reception  of  the 
truth,  the  written  document  itself  was  brought  to 
light. 

On  carefully  weighing  all  the  evidence  hitherto 
adduced,  we  can  hardly  question,  without  a  literary 
skepticism  which  would  be  most  unreasonable,  that 
the  Pentateuch  is  to  a  very  consideralile  extent  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Moses,  though  it  may  have 
undergone  many  later  revisions  and  corrections,  the 
last  of  these  being  certainly  as  late  as  the  time  of 
Ezra.  But  as  regards  any  direct  and  unimpeach- 
able testimony  to  the  composition  of  the  whole 
work  by  Moses  we  have  it  not.  Only  one  book  out 
of  the  five  —  that  of  Deuteronomy  —  claims  in  ex- 
press terms  to  be  from  his  hand.  And  yet,  strange 
to  say,  this  is  the  vtry  book  in  which  modern  criti- 
cism refuses  most  peremptorily  to  admit  the  claim. 
It  is  of  importance  therefore  to  consider  this  ques- 
tion separately. 

All  allow  that  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  in  Ex- 
odus, perhaps  a  great  part  of  Leviticus,  and  some 
part  of  Numbers,  were  written  by  Israel's  gi-eatest 
leader  and  prophet.  But  Deuteronomy,  it  is  al- 
leged, is  in  style  and  purpose  so  utterly  unlike 
the  genuine  writings  of  Moses  that  it  is  quite  im- 
possible to  believe  that  he  is  the  author.  But  how 
then  set  aside  the  express  testimony  of  the  ])Ook 
itself?  Mow  explain  the  fact  tliat  Moses  is  there 
said  to  have  written  all  the  words  of  this  Law,  to 
have  consigned  it  to  the  custody  of  the  priests,  and 
to  have  charged  the  Le\ites  sedulously  to  preserve 
it  by  the  side  of  the  ark  ?  Oidy  by  the  bold  asser- 
tion that  the  fiction  was  invented  by  a  later  writer, 
«  ho  chose  to  personate  the  jrreat  Lawgiver  in  order 
to  give  the  more  color  of  consistency  to  his  work  ! 
The  author  first  feigns  the  name  of  Moses  that  he 
may  gain  the  greater  consideration  imcier  the 
v;hadow  of  his  name,  and  then  proceeds  to  reenact, 
but  in  a  broader  and  more  spirittial  manner,  and 
with  true  prophetic  inspiration,  the  chief  portions 
of  the  earlier  legislation. 


a  That  even  in  monasteries  the  Bible  was  a  neg- 
lected and  almost  unknown  book,  is  clear  from  the 
rtory  of  Luther's  conversion. 

^  It  is  a  eignificant  fiwit  that  Ewald,  who  will  have 
«  tluit  DeuteroDomy  was  written  in  the  reign  of  Ma- 
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But  such  an  hypothesis  is  devoid  of  all  probabil- 
ity. For  what  writer  in  later  times  would  ever  ban 
presumed,  unless  he  were  equal  to  Moses,  to  correct 
or  supplement  the  Law  of  Moses  ?  And  if  he  were 
equal  to  Moses,  why  borrow  his  name  (as  Ewald 
supix)seg  the  Deuteronomist  to  have  done)  in  order 
to  lend  greater  weight  and  sanction  to  his  book  t 
The  truth  is,  those  who  make  such  a  supposition 
iinport  modern  ideas  into  ancient  writings.  They 
forget  that  what  might  be  allowable  in  a  modern 
writer  of  fiction  wotdd  not  have  been  tolerated  in 
one  who  claimed  to  have  a  Divine  Commission,  who 
came  forward  as  a  prophet  to  rebuke  and  to  reComa ' 
the  {teople.  Which  would  be  more  weighty  to  win 
their  obe<lience,  "Thus  saith  .lehovah,"  or  >  Moaee 
wrote  all  these  words  "  ? 

It  has  been  argued  indeed  that  in  thus  asauming 
a  feigned  character  the  wiiter  does  no  more  than 
is  done  by  the  author  of  Ecclesiastes.  He  in  like 
maimer  takes  the  name  of  Solomon  that  he  may 
gain  a  better  hearing  for  his  words  of  wisdom.  But 
the  cases  are  not  parallel.  The  Preacher  only  pre- 
tends to  give  an  old  man's  view  of  life,  as  seen  by 
one  who  had  had  a  large  experience  and  no  common 
reputation  for  wisdom.  Deuteronomy  claims  to  be 
a  Law  imposed  on  the  highest  authority,  and  de- 
manding implicit  obedience.  The  first  is  a  record 
of  the  struggles,  disappointments,  and  victory  of  a 
human  heart.  The  last  is  an  absolute  rule  of  life, 
to  which  nothing  may  be  added,  and  from  which 
nothing  may  be  taken  (iv.  2,  xxxi.  1). 

But,  besides  the  fact  that  Deuteronomy  claims 
to  have  been  written  by  Moses,  there  is  other 
evidence  which  establishes  the  great  antiquity  of 
the  book. 

1.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  allusions  to  Egypt,* 
which  are  just  what  would  be  expected  supposing 
Moses  to  have  been  the  author.  Without  insisting 
upon  it  that  in  such  passages  as  iv.  15-18,  or  vi.  8, 
xi.  18-20  (comp.  Ex.  xiii.  16),  where  the  command 
is  given  to  wear  the  Law  after  the  fashion  of  an 
amulet,  or  xxvii.  1-8,  where  writing  on  stones  cov- 
ered with  plaster  is  mentioned,  are  probable  refer- 
ences to  Egyptian  custouis,  we  may  point  to  more 
certain  examples.  In  xx.  5  there  is  an  allusion  to 
Egyptian  regulations  in  time  of  war;  in  xxv.  2  to 
the  Egyptian  bastinado;  in  xi.  10  to  the  ICgyptian 
mode  of  irrigation.  The  references  which  Delitzsch 
sees  ill  xxii.  5  to  the  custom  of  the  Egyptian 
priests  to  hold  solemn  processions  in  the  masks  of 
different  deities,  and  in  viii.  9  to  ligyptian  mining 
operations,  are  by  no  means  so  certain.  Again, 
among  the  curses  threatened  are  the  sicknesses  of 
Egypt,  xxviii.  60  (comp.  vii.  15).  According  to 
xxviii.  68,  Egypt  is  the  type  of  all  the  oppressors 
of  Israel:  "  Kememler  that  thou  wast  a  slave  in 
the  land  of  Egypt,  '  is  an  expression  which  is  sev- 
eral times  made  use  of  as  a  motive  in  enforcing  the 
obligations  of  the  1  ook  (v.  15,  xxiv.  18,  22;  see  the 
same  appeal  in  Lev.  xix.  3-4,  a  passage  occurring 
in  the  remarkable  section  Lev.  xvii.-xx..,  vhich  has 
so  much  affinity  with  Deuteronomy).  Lastly,  ref- 
erences to  the  sojourning  in  I'^gypt  are  numerous: 
"  We  were  Pharaoh's  bondmen  in  Egypt,"  etc. 
(vi.  21-23;  see  also  vii.  8,  18,  xi.  3);  and  these 
occur  even  in  the  laws,  as  in  the  law  of  the  king 


nasseh,  is  obliged  to  make  his  supposed  author  live  io 
Egypt,  in  order  to  account  plausibly  for  the  acquain** 
ance  with  Egyptian  customs  which  is  discernible  't 
the  book. 
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(xvli.  16),  which  would  be  ven-  extraordinary 
if  tLe  book  had  only  been  written  in  the  time  of 
Hanasseh. 

The  phraseolojry  of  the  book,  and  the  archaisms 
found  in  it,  stamp  it  as  of  the  same  age  with  the 

rest  of  the  Pentateuch.     The  form  SIH,  instead 

of  M'TT,  for  the  feminine  of  the  pronoun  (which 
occurs  in  all  195  times  in  the  Pentateuch),  is  found 
36  times  in  Deuteronomy.     Nowhere  do  we  meet 

with  K'^rr  in  this  book,  though  in  the  rest  of  the 
Pentateuch  it  occurs  11  times.  In  the  same  way, 
like  the  other  books,  Deuteronomy  has  "^^3  of  a 

maiden,  instead  of  the  feminine  H^^^S,  which  is 
only  used  once  (xxii.  19).  It  has  also  the  third 
pers.  pret.  "^H,  which  in  prose  occurs  only  in  the 
Pentateuch  (Ewald,  Lehrbuch,  §  142  b).  The  dem- 
onstrative pronoun  vSTl,  which  (according  to 
Ewald,  §  183  r/,  is  characteristic  of  the  Pentateuch) 
occurs  in  Deut.  iv.  42,  vii.  22,  xix.  11,  and  nowhere 
else  out  of  the  books  of  Moses,  except  in  the  late 
book,  1  Chr.  xx.  8,  and  the  Aramaic  Ezra,  v.  15. 

The  use  of  the  H  locale,  which  is  comparatively 
rare  in  later  writings,  is  common  to  Deuteronomy 
with  the  other  books  of  the  Pentateuch;  and  so  is 

the  old  and  rare  form  of  writing  T^S^DiH,  and 

the  termination  of  the  future  in  1^".  The  last,  ac- 
cording to  K(  nig  {A.  T.  Stud.  2  Heft),  is  mure 
common  in  the  Pentateuch  than  in  any  otlier  book: 
it  occurs  58  times  in  Deutorononiy.  Twice  even 
in  the  preterite,  viii.  3,  10,  a  like  termination  pre- 
sents itself;  on  the  peculiarity  of  which  Ewald 
(§  190  6,  note)  remarks,  as  being  the  original  and 
fuller  form.  Other  archaisms  which  are  common 
to  the  whole  five  books  are:  the  shortening  of  the 

Hiphil,  nS"]b,  i.  33;  "Iti^P^,  xxvi.  12,  &c.;  the 
use  of  Mnp=nnp,  ''to  meet;"  the  construction 
of  the  passive  with  jlS  of  theobJ3ct  (for  instance, 
IX.  8);  the  interchange  of  the  older  — ^\7  (xix.  4) 
with  the  more  usual  W2'3  ;  the  use  of  "l-IIDt  (in- 
stead of  *^2'^),  xvi.  16,  XX.  13,  a  form  which  dis- 
appears altogether  after  the  Pentateuch ;  many  an- 
cient words,  such  as  ::2'^.:s,  rap'),  nar,  (nm^ 

Ex.  xiii.  12).  Amongst  tliese  are  some  which  occur 
l)esides  only  in  the  book  of  Joshua,  or  else  in  very 
late  writers,  like  Ezekiel,  who,  as  is  always  the  case 
ill  the  decay  of  a  languaire,  studiously  imitated  the 
tfdest  forms;  some   which    are    found    afterwards 

•  nly  in  poetry,  as  ^"^D^S  (vii.  13,  xxviii.  4,  &c.), 

and  u."^n^,  so  common  in  Deuteronomy.  Again, 
this  book  has  a  immber  of  words  which  have  an 
•rchaic  character.  Such  are,  UpiH  (for  the 
ater  bstt),  WD^  (instead  of  ^D)  ;  the  old  Ca- 
naanite  "j'SSH  Hinriti*^,  "offspring  of  the 
Bocks;"  1^")p^,  which  as  a  name  of  Israe^.  is 
X)rrowed,  Is.  xliv.  2;  ]"^nn,  i.  41,  "to  act 
iMhly;"  rX^'ZX^y},  "to  be  silent;  "  p^y^T},  xv. 
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14,  "  to  give,"  lit.  "  to  put  like  a  collar  on  the  t  eck ; " 

"n^pnn, «'  to  play  the  lord ; "  11)17^,  '*  sickness.'' 

2.  A  fondness  for  the  use  of  figures  is  another 
peculiarity  of  Deuteronomy.  See  xxix.  17,  18; 
xxviii.  13,  44;  i.  31,  44;  viii.  5;  xxviii.  29,  49.  Of 
similar  comparisons  there  are  but  few  (Delitzsch  says 
but  three)  in  the  other  books.  The  results  are  most 
surprising  when  we  compare  Deuteronomy  with  th« 
Book  of  the  Covenant  (Ex.  xix.-xxiv.)  on  the  ono 
hand,  and  with  Ps.  xc.  (which  is  said  to  be  Mosaic) 
on  the  other.  To  cite  but  one  example :  the  ia  ages 
of  devouring  fire  and  of  the  bearing  on  eagles'  v  ingi 
occur  only  in  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  and  in 
Deuteronomy.  Comp.  Ex.  xxiv.  17,  with  Deut.  iv. 
24,  ix.  3;  and  Ex.  xix.  4,  with  Deut.  xxxii.  11. 
So  again,  not  to  mention  numberless  undesigned 
coincidences  between  Ps.  xc.  and  the  book  of  Deuter- 
onomy, especially  chap,  xxxii.,  Ave  need  only  here  cite 

the  phrase  D^T  '^^^'^  (Ps-  xc.  17),  "  work  of 
the  hands,"  as  descriptive  of  human  action  generally, 
which  runs  through  the  whole  of  l>eut.  ii.  7,  xiv. 
29,  xvi.  15,  xxiv.  19,  xxviii.  12,  xxx.  9.  The  same 
close  affinity,  both  as  to  matter  and  style,  exists  be- 
tween the  section  to  which  we  have  already  referred 
in  Leviticus  (ch.  xvii.-xx.,  so  manifestly  different 
from  the  rest  of  that  book ),  tlie  Book  of  the  Cove- 
nant (Ex.  xix.-xxiv.), and  Deuteronomy. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  and  very  much  more 
might  be  said  —  for  a  whole  harvest  has  been  ghaned 
on  this  field  by  Schultz  in  the  Introduction  to  his 
work  on  Deuteronomy  —  in  addition  to  all  these 
peculiarities  which  are  arguments  for  the  Mosaic 
authorship  of  the  book,  we  have  here,  too,  the  evi- 
dence strong  and  clear  of  post  Mosaic  times  and 
writings.  Tlie  attempt  by  a  wrong  interpretation 
of  2  K.  xxii.  and  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  to  bring  down 
Deuteronomy  as  low  as  the  time  of  Manasseh  fails 
utterly.  A  century  earlier  the  Jewish  prophets 
borrow  their  words  and  their  tlioughts  from  Deu- 
teronomy. Amos  shows  how  intimate  hisacquain- 
tance  was  with  Deuteronomy  by  such  passages  as 
ii.  9,  iv.  11,  ix.  7,  whose  matter  and  form  are  both 
colored  by  those  of  that  book.  Hosea,  who  is 
richer  than  Amos  in  these  references  to  the  past, 
whilst,  as  we  have  seen,  full  of  allusions  to  the 
whole  Law  (vi.  7,  xii.  4,  &c.,  xiii.  9,  10),  in  one 
passage,  viii.  12,  using  the  remarkable  expression,  "I 
have  written  to  him  the  ten  thousand  things  of  my 
Law,'"  manifestly  includes  Deuteronomy  (comp.  xi. 
8  with  Deut.  xxix.  22),  antl  in  muiy  jilaces  shows 
that  that  book  was  in  his  mind.  Omp.  iv.  13  with 
Deut.  xii.  2;  viii.  13  with  Deut.  xxviii.  68;  xi.  3 
with  Deut.  i.  31 ;  xiii.  6  with  Deut.  viii.  11-14. 
Isaiah  begins  his  prophecv  with  the  words,  "  Hear, 
O  heavens,  and  give  ear,  0  earth,"  taken  from  ihe 
inouth  of  Moses  in  Deut.  xxxii.  1.  In  fact,  echoes 
of  the  tones  of  Deuteronomy  are  heard  throughout 
the  solemn  and  majestic  discourse  with  which  his 
prophecy  opens.  (See  Caspari,  Btitra'je  zur  KinL 
in  (/.  Buch  /es'iit,  p.  203-210.)  The  same  may 
be  said  of  Micah.  In  his  protest  against  the 
apostasy  of  tlie  nation  from  the  Covenant  with 
.Jehovah,  he  appeals  to  the  mountains  as  the  sure 
foundations  of  the  earth,  in  like  manner  as  Moses, 
Deut.  xxxii.  1,  to  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  The 
controversy  of  Jehovah  with  his  people  (Mic.  vL 
3-5)  is  a  compendium,  as  it  were,  of  tlie  history  or 
the  Pentateuch  from   Exodus  onwards,  whilst  th« 

expression  3^"'p5  ^'^t^^  "  Slave-house  "  of  lilgypt 
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JB  tAken  Ihiin  Dent.  vii.  8,  xiii.  6.  In  vl.  8,  tliere 
18,  no  (hi\il)t,  nil  allusion  to  Deut.  x.  12,  and  tlie 
thjenteninjfs  of  vi.  i;]-10  remind  us  of  Deut.  xxviii. 
as  well  as  of  Lev.  xxvi. 

Since,  tlien,  not  only  Jeroniiah  and  Ezekiel,  but 
Amos  and  llosea,  Isaiah  and  Micah,  speak  in  the 
wonis  of  1  )euteiT)nojn,y,  as  well  as  in  words  bor- 
rowed from  otht-r  portions  of  the  Pentateuch,  we 
Bee  at  once  how  untenable  is  the  theory  of  those 
who,  like  Kwald,  maintain  that  Deuteronomy  was 
coniposetl  durinp^  the  rah^w  of  Manasseh,  or,  as  Vai- 
hinger  does,  durintr  that  of  ilezekiah. 

Hut,  in  trutii,  the  book  speaks  for  itself.  No 
imitator  could  have  written  in  such  a  strain.  We 
scarcely  tieed  the  express  testimony  of  the  work  to 
its  own  authorship.  But,  having  it,  we  find  all  the 
internal  evidence  conspiring  to  show  that  it  came 
from  Moses.  'J'liose  magnificent  discourses,  the 
grand  1X)1I  of  which  can  be  heanl  and  felt  even  in  a 
translation,  came  warm  from  the  heart  and  fresh  from 
the  lips  of  Israel's  Lawgiver.  They  are  the  out- 
pourings of  a  solicitude  which  is  nothing  less  than 
parental.  It  is  the  father  uttering  his  dying  advice 
to  his  children,  no  less  than  the  prophet  counseling 
and  admonishing  his  people.  What  book  can  vie 
with  it  either  in  majesty  or  in  tenderness?  What 
words  ever  bore  more  surely  the  stamp  of  genuine- 
ness? If  I  )euterononiy  be  only  the  production  of 
some  timoreus  reformer,  who,  conscious  of  his  own 
weakness,  tried  to  borrow  dignity  and  weight  from 
the  name  of  Moses,  then  assuredly  all  arguments 
drawn  from  internal  evidence  for  the  composition 
of  any  work  are  utterly  useless.  We  can  never  tell 
whether  an  author  is  wearing  the  mask  of  another, 
or  whether  it  is  he  himself  who  speaks  to  us. 

In  spite,  therefore,  of  the  dogmatism  of  modern 
critics,  we  declare  unhesitatingly  for  the  Mosaic 
authorship  of  1 'cuteronomy. 

Briefly,  then,  to  sum  up  the  results  of  our  in- 
quiry. 

1 .  The  book  of  (Jenesis  rests  chiefly  on  docu- 
ments much  earlier  than  the  time  of  Moses,  though 
it  was  proba])ly  brought  to  very  nearly  its  present 
shape  either  Ijy  Moses  himself,  or  by  one  of  the 
elders  who  acted  under  him. 

2.  The  books  of  l*'xodus,  Leviticus,  and  Numbers, 
are  to  a  great  extent  Mosaic.  Besides  those  por- 
tions which  are  expressly  declared  to  have  been 
written  by  hitn  (see  above),  other  portions,  and 
especially  the  leiral  sections,  were,  if  not  actually 
written,  in  all  probability  dictated  by  him. 

3.  Deuteronomy,  exce{)ting  the  concluding  part, 
is  entirely  the  work  of  Moses,  as  it  professes  to  be. 

4.  It  is  not  probable  that  this  was  written  before 
the  thiee  preceding  books,  because  the  legislation 

I  Exodus  and  Leviticus  as  being  the  more  formal 
^  manifestly  the  earlier,  whilst  Deuteronomy  is 
rhe  spiritual  interpretation  and  application  of  the 
l^w.  But  the  letter  is  always  before  the  spirit; 
the  thing  before  its  interpretation. 

5.  The  first  compositioii  of  the  Pentateuch  as  a 
whole  could  not  have  taken  place  till  after  the 
Israelites  entered  Canaan.  It  is  probable  that 
Joshur,  and  the  elders  who  were  associated  with 
»im,  would  provide  for  its  formal  arrangement,  cus- 
ody,  and  transmission. 

6.  The  whole  work  did  not  finally  assume  its 
present  shape  till  its  revision  was  undertaken  by 
Kzra  after  the  return  from  the  Babylonish  Captivity. 

IV.  Literature. 

1.  Amongst  the  earlier  Patristic  expositors  may 
M  mentioned  — 
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Augustine,  De  Gtnesi  contra  Afanich. ;  Jh 
Genesi  ad  Utteram  ;  Locuiumts  {Gen, — Jud.)  t 
and  QucEstiones  in  Ihptattuchum. 

Jerome,    Liber    ilucetiionuvi   IJelnmcarum    it 

Genesini. 

Chrysostom,  In  Genesini,  rfonnhce  et  Sermones. 
(0pp.  Montfaucon,  vol.  vi.  With  these  will  also  be 
found  those  of  Severian  of  Gabala.) 

Theodoret,  Qucesdones  in  Gen.^  Ex.,  Lev.^ 
Numer.,  Deut.,  etc. 

Ephraem  Syrus,  Kxphinat.  in  Genexin. 

Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Glaphyra  in  libros  Mosis. 

2.  In  the  Middle  Ages  we  have  the  Jewish  oora- 
mentators  —  Isaaki  or  Bashi  (an  ahltreviation  of  his 
name  Rabbi  Solomon  Isaaki,  sometimes  wronglj 
called  Jarchi)  of  Troves,  in  the  11th  century; 
Aben-Kzra  of  Toledo  in  the  12th;  David  Kimcbi 
of  Narbonne  in  the  13th. 

3    Of  the  Keformation  period :  — 

The  commentary  of  Calvin  on  the  Five  Books  is 
a  masterpiece  of  exposition. 

Luther  wrote,  both  in  German  and  in  I^tin, 
commentaries  on  Genesis,  the  last  being  finished 
but  a  short  time  before  his  death. 

4.  Later  we  have  the  comnientaries  of  Calovius 
in  his  Blblia  Jltusirnta,  and  Mercerus,  in  Genesin ; 
Kivetus,  Exercitalioncs  in  Genesin,  and  Ccmmen- 
tarii  in  Exodum,  in  his  Opp.  Theolog.  vol.  i  Koter. 
1865;  Grotius,  ^w^o;;.  nd  Vet.  Test,  in  Opp.  vcl  L; 
Le  Clerc  (Clericus),  Mosis  Prop,ke.iai  Lib.  V. ;  iri 
the  1st  vol.  of  his  work  on  the  (Md  Testament 
Amst.  1710,  with  a  special  dissertation,  De  Scrip- 
tore  Pentateuchi  Mose ;  Spencer,  De  Legibus  He- 
brceorum. 

5.  The  number  of  books  written  on  this  subject 
in  Germany  alone  during  the  last  century,  is  very 
considerable.  Beference  may  be  made  to  the  General 
Introductions  of  Michaelis,  Eichhorn  (5  vols.  1823), 
Jahn  (1814),  De  Wette  (7th  ed.  1852),  Keil  (1st 
ed.  1853),  Havernick  (185G),  Bleek  (1861),  StJi- 
helin  (1862).  Further,  on  the  one  hand,  to  Heng- 
stenberg's  Autheniis  des  Pentoteudis  (1836.1839); 
Ranke's  Untersuchunyen  (1834);  Drechsler,  Ein- 
heit,  etc.,  der  Genesis  (1838);  Kilnig,  Alt.  Stud. 
(2  Heft,  1839);  Kurtz,  Gesch.  des  Alien  Bundft 
(2d  ed.  1853);  and  on  the  other  to  Fwald,  Ges- 
chichte  des  Volkes  Israels ;  Von  Lengerke,  Ke- 
naan  (1844);  Stfihelin,  Krif.  Untcrsuchungen 
(1843):  Bertheau,  Die  Sieben  Gi-vppen,  etc. 

As  Commentaries  on  the  whole  or  parts  of  the 
Pentateuch  may  be  consulted  — 

(1)  Critical:  —  Rosenmilller,  Scholia,  vol.  i  3d 
ed.  (1821);  Knobel  (on  all  the  books),  in  the 
Kurzgef.  Exeget.  Ilandlmch  ;  Tuch,  Die  Genesis 
(1838);  Schumann,  Genesis  (1829);  Bunsen,  Bi. 
belwerk. 

(2)  Exegetical:  —  Baumgarten,  Theol.  Comment 
(1843);  Schrcder,  Das  Erstt  Buch  Mose  (1846); 
Delitzsch,  Genesis  (3d  ed.  1861);  Schultz,  Deu- 
teronomium  (1859).  Much  will  be  found  bearing 
on  the  general  question  of  the  authorship  and  date 
of  the  Pentateuch  in  the  Introductions  to  the  last 
two  of  these  works. 

In  England  may  be  mentioned  Graves's  Lectures 
on  the  last  Jov,r  Books  of  the  Pentateuch,  who 
argues  strenuously  for  the  Mosaic  authorship.  So 
also  do  Rawlinson  on  The  Pen  to  i  eve  I ,  in  Aids  tc 
Faith,  1862;  andM'Caulon  the  Mosaic  Cosmogony, 
in  the  same  volume ;  though  the  former  admits  thai 
Moses  made  free  use  of  ancient  docunier  Is  in  com- 
piling Genesis. 

Davidson,  on  the  other  hand,  ir  Horns'a  Intro> 
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iuctton^  vol.  ii.  (10th  ed.  1850,,  argues  for  two 
iocumeuts,  and  supjwses  the  .lehovist  to  iuive  writ- 
ten in  the  time  of  the  Jiids^es,  and  the  l<>lohist  in 
that  of  .Joshua,  and  the  two  to  have  heen  incor- 
porated in  one  work  in  the  reij^n  of  Saul  or  David. 
He  inaintains,  however,  the  .Mosaic  aiitiiorsliip  of 
Deuteronomy.  [In  his  Intrud.  to  thu  Old  T<^st., 
irol.  i.  (Loud.  18(52),  Davidson  has  abandoned  this 
riew  of   Deuteronomy.  —  A.] 

The  chief  American  wTitera  who  have  treated  of 
the  Pentateuch  are  Stuart,  Crit.  Hist,  and  Deftnct 
of  the  0.  T.  Canon;  and  Bush,  Cominentrn-ies  on 
the  Five  Books.  J.  J.  S.  P 

*  The  forei^oing  able  discussion  certainly  makes 
all  needful  concessions  to  the  modern  critics  of  the 
Pentateuch,  and  its  concluding  propositions  might 
be  still  more  conservatively  stated.  It  is,  i)erhaps, 
enough  to  say  that  Cienesis  apparently  rests  to  a 
considerable  extent  (rather  than  "chiefly")  on 
earlier  documents.  Tlie  second,  tliird,  and  fourth 
of  the  closing  propositions  njay  be  quite  firmly 
held.  It  is  too  niucli  to  concede  (5thly)  that  the 
composition  of  the  Pentateuch  as  a  whole  "  could 
not  have  taken  plice  till  after  the  Israelites  entered 
Canaan."  For,  the  revision  admitted  in  the  sixth 
proposition  needed  to  be  but  slight,  in  order  to 
produce  all  the  present  marks  of  later  date.  After 
half  a  century  of  debate,  we  are  in  a  position  to 
see  that,  notwith.standing  all  the  scholarship  and 
acuteness  that  have  been  brought  to  attack  the 
authorship  and  authenticity  ol'  the  Pentateuch,  few 
movements  in  the  history  of  criticism  have  com- 
prised a  greater  amount  of  arl)itrary  and  extrava- 
gant assertion,  irrelevant  reasoning,  mutual  con- 
tradiction, and  unwarianted  conclusion  Mean- 
while the  style  and  structure  of  these  books  has 
undergone  a  searching  investigation,  many  inter- 
esting features  have  been  brought  to  light,  several 
untenable  positions  abandoned,  and  some  important 
concessions  made.  The  most  unsparing  criticism 
is  now  compelled  to  admit:  (1.)  The  essential  and 
systematic  unity  of  tlie  present  Pentateuch  (Evvald, 
Gescliiclite,  i.  92;  Tuch,  Genesis,  Vorr.  xxi. ;  Kno- 
bel.  Genesis,  §  Ifi:  Hupfeld,  Die  Quellen,  p.  196). 
(2.)  The  general  historic  truthfulness  of  the  nar- 
rative, from  the  dispersion  of  tlie  nations  onward, 
excepting  its  miraculous  portions  (Knobel,  Genesis, 
p.  23;  Exodus,  p.  22;  Tuch,  Genesis,  p.  11,  &c.). 
(3.)  The  extraordinary  character,  career,  and  in- 
fluence of  Moses;  even  Kwald  recognizing  that 
age  {Gcscldciite,  ii.  239,  &c.)  as  "a  wonderfully 
elevated  period,  a  focus  of  most  surprising  power, 
resolution,  and  activity;"  the  deliverance  of  the 
nation  as  an  event  of  ''unparalleled  importance;  " 
the  victory  at  the  IJed  Sea  as  a  far  brighter  day 
than  Marathon  or  Salamis;  and  Moses  himself  as 
"  the  mighty  originator  and  leader  of  this  entire 
ew  national  movement,"  its  "  law-giver  and 
rophet."  So  also  Knobel  to  the  same  efFect  {Ex. 
,.  22),  and  Bunsen  {Bibelwerk,  Die  Mosaische 
Gtscldchte).  (4.)  The  important  fact  that  por- 
tions of  the  Mosaic  narrative  certainly  are  as  old 
is  the  time  of  Moses,  and  even  older.  Thus  l)e 
Wette  declares  of  the  odes  in  Num.  xxi.  17,  18, 
J7-30,  that  they  may  with  certainty  be  referred  to 
he  time  of  Moses  {Einkil.  §  149);  Knobel,  that 
Vioses  published  his  laws  in  writing,  "  though  it 
«  uncertain  to  what  extent"  {Koimn.  Numb.  ^. 
;^92).  Davidson,. following  Bleek  chiefly,  specifies 
icore  than  twenty  chapters  which  must  have  come 
Irom  Moses  with  very  slight  change  {Introd.  i. 
109),  among  which  the  passage  Ex.  xxv. -xxxi., 
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I  was  "  probably  written  down  by  him  in  its  pres- 
ent state."  Ewald  pronounces  Lamech's  song  to 
be  very  ancient,  belonging  to  a  time  anterior  tc 
Moses  (i.  75,  note) ;  the  fourteenth  of  Genesis  of  the 
highest  antiquity,  also  coming  down  from  "  before 
the  age  of  Moses"  (i.  80,  146).  He  admits  th« 
preservation  of  actual  laws,  sayings,  and  songa 
of  Moses  and  his  contemporaries  (ii.  29-32), 
among  which  are  the  Decalogue,  and  Num.  vi. 
24-26,  X.  35,  36,  xxi.  17,  18,  27-30;  Fjt.  iii.  15, 
xvii.  16,  XV.  1-21.  Such  admissions,  however 
grudging  and  scanty,  from  the  ablest,  wildest, 
and  most  captious  of  scholarly  critics,  show  the 
necessities  of  the  case;  and  they  carry  with  thena 
consequences  which  are  more  easily  blinketl  than 
faced.  It  remained  for  one  whose  scholarship  was 
extem{x>ri/.ed  like  that  of  the  Bishop  of  Natal,  to 
deem  it  "quite  possible,  and  indeed  as  far  as  our 
present  inquiries  have  gone,  highly  probable,  that 
Moses  may  be  an  historical  character,"  although, 
"this  is  merely  conjectural"  (Colenso,  Pent. 
ii.  70). 

The  most  objectionable  features  of  the  modem 
German  criticism  of  the  Pentateuch  have  been  its 
constant  dogmatism,  its  frequent  extravagance,  the 
steady  rationalistic  bias  under  which  it  has  been 
conducted,  and,  quite  commonly,  the  hiatus  be- 
tween its  premises  and  its  conclusions.  The  fol- 
lowing observations  may  cast  further  light  on  the 
subject. 

(i. )  It  is  proper  to  admit  that  the  question  of  the 
authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  has  l)een  so  presented 
as  to  afttjct  its  historic  value  and  its  authority. 
Ewald  and  others  ask  us  to  accept  it  as  containing 
traditions  originating  at  a  period  remote  from  the 
events,  vouched  for  by  no  responsil)le  authorir.y, 
and,  though  containing  a  basis  of  truth,  yet  un- 
certain and  unsatisfactory  in  detail,  and  of  course 
destitute  of  proper  value  even  as  history.  Whereas, 
if  it  comes  from  Moses,  it  can-ies  not  only  the 
historic  weight  of  a  narrative  by  an  actor  in  the 
events,  but  the  extraordinary  weight  of  Moses's 
character  and  circumstances.  The  attempt  at  dis- 
integration has  be»n  made  also  an  attempt  At 
invalidation.  Dr.  Colenso  openly  avows  this  issue 
{Pent.  ii.  62).  Anonymous  books  of  the  Canon 
are  indeed  received  with  entire  coi\lidence  and 
reverence.  But  an  important  difference  is,  that  in 
the  present  instance  there  are  claims  of  authorship 
positively  put  forth  by  the  writer,  and  as  positively 
denied  by  the  critics.  Not  only  do  Kurtz  and 
Delitzsch,  but  De  Wette,  Knobel,  and  Davidson, 
affirm  that  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  (as  a  whole) 
claims  to  have  been  written  l)y  Moses.  Davidson 
coolly  remarks,  that  "this  was  a  bold  step  for  the 
unknown  author"  {Introil.  i.  375),  and  De  Wette, 
that  "  the  obscurity  and  unfitness  of  these  claims 
deprive  them  of  all  value  as  proofs"  {Introd.  § 
162).  Consequently  when  these  writers  openly 
deny  the  fact,  they  impeach  the  veracity  of  the 
book.  This  aspect  of  the  case  it  is  not  necessary 
nor  wise  to  overlook. 

(ii.)  At  the  same  time  the  extravagances  and 
the  mutual  divergences  and  conflicts  of  the  critics 
are  a  legitimate  subject  of  consideration,  in  esti- 
mating the  force  of  their  conclusions.  Many  able 
scholars  seem  to  have  lost  sobriety  and  fairness  on 
this  subject.  They  adduce  arguments  which  would 
have  no  weight  in  any  other  discussion,  —  which 
they  are  themselves  obliged  to  admit  are  not  cou- 
Ciusive.  What  is  more  preposterous  than  the 
theory  of  Vater  and  Hartmaim,  that  the  PeiitateiTCtt 
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consists  only  of  a  series  of  fnvgnieiits  strung  to- 
gether without  order  or  design?  What  wildei 
tlian  tlie  claim  of  the  learned  I'^vvald  to  a  critical 
gagacity  which  can  detect  some  seven  principal 
documents  and  writers,  followed  by  the  Deuter- 
onomist  (also  drawing  largely  on  "  many  docu- 
ments"), and  several  other  editors?  Meanwhile 
the  advocates  of  the  "supplement"  theory  are  by 
no  means  agreed  in  any  one  aspect  of  the  case  — 
whether  it  be  the  number,  the  dates,  or  the  re- 
spective portions  of  the  writers.  It  is  hardly  an 
adequate  statement  to  say  of  De  Wette,  Bleek, 
Stahelin,  Tuch,  Lengerke,  Hupfeld,  Knobel,  Bun- 
sen,  Kurtz,  Delitzscl),  Schultz,  Vaihinger,  tliat 
•  they  all  alike  recognize  two  documents."  They 
hold  this,  and  more  also.  Tuch,  indeed,  recog- 
nizes in  the  first  four  books  but  two  main  docu- 
Oients,  together  with  various  sections  from  inde- 
pendent sources;  and  De  Wette,  after  two  or  three 
changes,  adopted  the  same  opinion.  He  however 
makes  the  Deuteronomist  to  be  a  third  distinct 
writer;  while  Stahelin  identifies  the  Deuteronomist 
with  the  Jehovist.  Vaihinger  finds  in  Genesis 
alone  three  writers,  a  pre  Elohist,  an  Elohist,  and 
a  Jehovist;  also  a  separate  writer  for  Deuteronomy. 
Hupfeld  finds  four  persons  concerned  in  the  com- 
position of  Genesis:  two  Elohists,  a  Jehovist,  and 
a  compiler.  He  differs  also  from  most  of  his 
compeers  in  supjwsing  that  the  Jehovist  knew 
nothing  of  the  Elohistic  work ;  while  he  holds  to  a 
separate  Deuteronomist.  Knobel  finds  four  writers 
besides  the  Deuteronomist:  a  ground-work,  a  law- 
book, a  war-book,  and  a  Jehovist.  Bleek  thinks 
that  an  Elohistic  document,  whose  limits  he  wisely 
declines  to  specify,  lay  at  the  foundation  of  the 
earlier  parts  of  the  Pentateuch,  but  that  the  sup- 
plementer  or  Jehovist  of  David's  time  had  before 
him  various  other  documents,  longer  or  shorter, 
including  a  second  account  of  creation,  the  song 
of  Lamech,  the  narrative  of  i\bram's  expedition 
(Gen.  xiv.),  the  sketch  of  Nimrod  (Gen.  x.  8-12), 
the  section  concerning  the  Sons  of  God  (vi.  1-4), 
Jacob's  blessing  (xHx.  1-27),  and  other  passages; 
together  with  whole  chapters  and  smaller  fragments 
in  the  central  books  from  the  hand  of  Moses,  e.  //. 
Lev.  i. -vii.,  xi.-xvi.,  xvii.,  xxv. ;  Num.  i.,  ii.,  iv., 
/.  1-3,  vi.  22-27,  X.  X-8,  xix.,  xxi.  14,  15,  17,  18, 
27-30;  Ex.  XX.  2-14,  xxv.  -  xxxi.  17.  Deuter- 
onomy he  refers  to  a  later  writer  in  the  time  of 
Hezekiah  or  Josiah.  Bunsen,  in  his  Bibehoei-k,  is 
also  very  indefinite,  lie,  indeed,  holds  that  the 
first  four  books  were  put  into  their  present  shape 
by  a  narrator  of  Hezekiahs  time;  but  simply  says 
that  this  writer  had  before  him  "writings  from  the 
Ii.and  of  Moses,  and  other  ancient  documents  which 
had  survived  the  desolations  of  the  Judges'  times, 
and  of  which  he  found  collections  already  made, 
consisting  of  prose-epic  narratives,  poetic  utter- 
ances, and  songs  (Bd.  v.  Al)th,  ii.  pp.  108,  258, 
261).  He,  however,  expressly  declares  that  the 
name  Jehovah  was  a  name  of  patriarchal  times, 
which  had  gone  into  disuse  and  lost  its  significance 
till  renewed  under  Moses;  and  he  asserts  that  the 
Jehovistie  narrative  of  (ien.  ii.  5  f.,  is  "  neither 
an  appendage  nor  supplement,  much  less  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  previous  narrative."  Yet  these  writers, 
thus  widely  differing,  agree  on  one  point,  —  the 
late  origin  of  the  Pentateuch.  But  here  Kurtz, 
Delitzsch,  and  Schultz  part  company  with  them. 
White  th;y  recognize  two  distinct  sources  in  the 
kUtorical  parts  of  the  Pentateuch,  they  agree  in 
Mcrib^':^  to  Moses  himself  the  book  of  Deuter- 
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onomy  as  a  whole,  and  the  "  book  of  tlie  Cor* 
nant  "  together  with  various  smaller  sections,  and 
in  referring  the  whole  Pentateuch  to  Moses  or  tc 
persons  appointed  and  instructed  by  him.  It  wiL 
be  seen  that  the  unity  of  view  among  these  writers 
is  therefore  somewhat  nominal.  And  when  we 
examine  their  analysis  of  particular  passages  we 
meet  with  great  diversities.  The  two  names  of 
God,  indeed,  furnish  a  general  ground  of  agree- 
ment until  ICx.  vi.  3.  But  even  prior  to  that  ^wint 
no  little  diversity  is  found  (e.  <j.  Gen.  vii.),  and 
often  very  direct  collisions,  (jen.  xx.  contains  the 
name  Elohim  five  times  and  Jehovah  l)ut  twice; 
yet  Knobel  makes  the  entire  passage  Jehovistie, 
against  Tuch  and  Delitzsch,  the  former  of  whom 
pronounces  the  whole  tone  of  the  language  and 
mode  of  view  Elohistic.  Again,  the  connected 
narrative  (Gen.  xxviii.  10-xxxiii.)  contains  both 
the  divine  names  quite  abundantly,  Elohim  largely 
preponderating,  with  certain  characteristics  of  style, 
which,  as  Tuch  maintains,  mark  the  Elohist.  To 
this  writer  accordingly  he  refers  it.  after  deducting 
some  troublesome  portions.  But  Knobel  assigns 
only  eleven  and  a  half  verses  in  detached  sections 
to  the  Elohist,  and  thirty-four  verses  in  six  frag- 
ments to  the  Jehovist,  twelve  detaclied  passages  to 
a  "law-book,"  and  thirteen  other  sections,  verses, 
and  half  verses,  to  a  "  war-liook "  used  by  the 
Jehovist.  Such  instances,  which  might  be  njulti- 
plied  indefinitely,  show  alike  the  unlimited  license 
which  these  theorists  assume,  and  the  general  un- 
certainty and  confusion  that  spreads  through  their 
speculations.  The  chief  point  of  agreement  is  the 
easy  proposition  that  these  were  documents  used 
in  the  composition. 

(iii.)  Our  attention  is  naturally  arrested  by  the 
great  liberties  which  these  theorists  take  with  the 
nan-ative.  There  is  neither  law  t)or  limit  to  the 
disintegration.  Each  writer  is  for  tlie  most  part  a 
law  unto  himself,  and  the  limits  of  the  dismember- 
ment are  the  exigencies  of  his  theory.  Knobel 
dissects  the  forty-first  chapter  of  Genesis  into  some 
twenty  fragments,  from  tln-ee  different  writers; 
and  Davidson  (following  Boehmer)  into  forty ; 
while  Tuch  refers  the  whole  chapter,  and  Hupfeld, 
Stahelin,  and  Delitzsch  none  of  it,  to  the  Elohist, 
or  groundwork.  Gen.  xxxv.  is  divided  by  Knobel 
into  ten  distinct  sections,  by  Davidson  into  fifteen. 
Davidson  dissects  Gen.  xxi.  into  twelve  fragments 
from  four  writers,  and  ch.  xxxi.  into  thirty-five 
fractions  from  the  same  writers ;  Knobel  into  nine 
and  six  fragments,  respectively.  The  other  analyst;} 
widely  differ  from  them  here  and  elsewhere.  Again, 
the  excision  of  verses,  clauses,  and  even  single 
words  is  resorted  to  without  the  slightest  hesita- 
tion, when  the  theory  requires.  Thus  in  Gen.  v. 
the  single  verse  29,  and  in  ch.  vii.  the  last  clause 
of  ver.  16  is  by  all  these  critics  remanded  from 
the  midst  of  Elohistic  passages  to  the  Jehovist. 
Hupfeld  removes  an  intermediate  half-verse  in  Gen. 
xii.  4,  xxxv.  10,  21;  Tuch  drops  out  Gen.  xii.  7; 
Knobel,  xvi.  2,  xxv.  21-23,  xxix.  3,  vii.  5,  and  parts 
of  X.  25,  xii.  8,  xiii.  10,  18,  xxxix.  2.  Tuch, 
Knobel,  and  r)elitzsch,  leave  to  the  Elohist  only 
ver.  29  of  ch.  xix.  In  ch.  xxi.  Knobel  cuts  off 
from  the  Elohist  the  first  clause  of  ver  1,  and  the 
word  "Jehovah"  of  the  last  clause;  and  of  ch. 
xvii.  he  remarks  that  the  whole  chapter,  'except 
'  Jehovah  '  of  the  first  verse,  is  an  unchanged 
portion  of  the  groundwriting."'  Similar  methods 
are  abundantly  employed  to  sustain  the  aUega^ion 
of  a  difference  of  phraseology  in  the   respeotivf 
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and  as  it  were  vouches  for, these  original  account* 
Accordingly,  we  may  freely  recognize  the  use  ol 
older  documents  and  firmly  hold  Mosec  tc  be  th« 
historian,  —  as  do  Kosenmiiller,  Jahn,  Huib,  Stuart, 
Lewis,  Rawlinson,  Murphy,  and  even  Keil.     Wh^ 
should  not  the  account  of  Creation.  Paradise,  ni\d 
the  Fall,  have  been  banded  dcwn  ?  And  of  so  stu- 
pendous an  event  as  the  Flood,  that  has  imprinted 
itself  on  the  memory  of  almost  all  nations,  even  the 
most  degraded,  why  should  not  the  careful  narra- 
tive, reading  in  the  original  like  the  minute  record 
of  an  eye-witness,  have  descended  doivn  the  chosen 
line  of  Shem  from  the  scene  itself?     Why  reject 
the  striking  indications  that  Gen.  xiv.  is  a  narra- 
tive older  than  the  tinie  of  Moses,  slightly  modcam- 
ized  ?     On   the  other  hand,  a  few  external  maria 
of  a  later  period  —  a  nan>e  or  two,  here  '.^nd  there 
an  explanatory  remark  or  interpolated  cv>mment, 
such  as  the  lapse  of  several  hundred  years  might 
naturally   occasion,    and  which   a  modem   editor 
would  attach   in  the  fonn  of  foot-notes,  —  by  no 
means  prove  the  later  composition  of  the  book, 
more  especially  if  there  are  valid  reasons  .>n  other 
grounds  to  l)elieve  the  contrary.     Still  more  hol- 
iow  is  the  attempt  to  argue  a  later  date  by  accumu- 
lated references  to  passages  which  cannot  themselves 
be  shown  to  have  had  a  later  origin,  e.  g.  Gen. 
xiii.  18  (Hebron),  xl  15  (the  Hebrews),  Ueut.  xvii, 
14-20  (the  future  monarchy).     Dr.  Davidson,  who 
has  gathered  up  a  large  array  of  reasons  for  beiier- 
ing   the   later   date   of  Deuteronon^y,  is   obliged 
repeatedly  to  admit  the  inconclusiveness  of  several 
portions  of  his  argument.     He  devotes  ten  pages 
to  a  showing  of  the  differences  between  its  l^slation 
and  that  of  the  other  books;  and  yet  concedes  that 
the  oiiaiiges   and   modifications    "are  not  radical 
ones,"  iind  are  "  only  a  development  of  the  first  " ; 
and    tlint  it  is   "•'  possible  indeed  to   conceive  of 
Moses  "  m:»klng  these  very  moditieatitMis  ( Introd.  i. 
353,  3(>3).      Again  after  presenting  a  catalogue  of 
historic  deviations  from  tlie  other  books,  he  closes 
by  granting  that  •■'  there  is  no  positive  contradic- 
tion between  them"  (p.  367).  And  yet  these  utterly 
inconclusive   considerations    are   steadily   paraded 
as   proofs.     In   order  to  show  a  difference  in   the 
tone  of  thought,  Davidson  is  not  ashamed  to  cit« 
the  injunction,  "circumcise  the  foreskin    of  your 
heart,"'  in  evidence  that  "the  ceremonial  law  wiw 
less  valued  "  then  (p.  369).     The  scholarly  Kiiobel 
does  not  hesitate  to  swell  ills  catalogue  of  diversi 
ties  of  style  by  instancing  long  lists  of  words  lim- 
ited in  theu-  use  by  the  very  nature  of  tlie  subject, 
such  as  tiie  technical  words  concerning  the  sacri- 
fices.    Nor  should  we  overlook  the  cool  assu>nptian 
which  has  prevailed  from  De  ^Yette  to   Davidson, 
and  which  begs  the  whole  question  of  a  revelatlou, 
by  taking  for  granted  that  a  narrative   of  miracles 
disproves  a  contemporaneous  origin ;  or  the  equally 
vicious    assumption    which   mvalidates    much   of 
Bleek's  arguing,  that  not  only  any  prophetic  utter- 
ance or  allusion,  but  anything  which  can  be  con- 
strued as  an   anticipative  transaction,    must  have 
been  written  after  the  event  so  anticlp;»te<^l.     It  is 
in  such  modes  that  no  little  of  this  reasoning  is 
carried  on. 

(vi.)  We  cannot  fall  to  observe  how  very  few  are 
the  cknr  marks  of  a  later  hand,  whether  anachro 
A.  modern  historian,  like  Bancroft,  incorrvirates  I  nisms  or  seeming  interjwlations.  Considering  kne 
directly  into  his  narrative  large  quotations  from  j  l^Mr  expended,  the  undoubted  results  are  small.  Th*- 
•»ther  accounts,  lie  is  glad  to  avail  himself  of  the  1  faci  of  glosses  or  interpolations  upon  the  ongiiial 
«ry  words  of  actors  and  eye-witnesses.  Bat  he  is  1  narrative  has  long  been  admitted.  The  Rabbiua 
k>  teas  the  author  of  the  histo."y,  when  he  employs,  1  noticed  eighteev.    paa&agea  of  tliia  kiiid,  uot  ««£ 
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imtets,  Knobel  declares  that  ^  p  Stt73  >ccurs 
»nly  in  the  Jehovist;  and  having  found  two  cases 
(Gen.  xxvii.  38,  xxix.  11),  he  simply  forces  the 
third  by  cutting  away  the  last  half  of  xxi.  16,  and 
referring  it  also  to  the  Jehovist.  In  ver.  14  of 
the  same  chapter  he  also  removes  the  single  phrase 
"  putting  on  his  shoulder,"  to  sustain  his  theory 
that  the  Jehovist  is  more  minute  in  description 
than  the  Elohist.  Davidson  declares  that  the 
expression  "angel  of  God,"  or  "angel  of  Jeho- 
vah," never  occurs  in  the  Elohist;  and,  to  escape 
the  force  of  Gen.  xxi.  17,  and  xxxi.  11,  he  ascribes 
the  first,  notwithstanding  the  invariable  Elohim 
before  and  after,  to  the  redactor,  and  the  second, 
Bimilarly  situated  and  twice  containing  Elohim,  to 
a  second  Elohist.  He  finally  surrenders  his  posi- 
tion on  this  subject  of  diverse  phraseology,  by 
declaring  that  his  "  argument  is  based  on  the  pre- 
vailing, not  the  exclusive  usage  in  each"  {Introd. 
to  the  0.  T.  p.  30).  For  other  specimens  of  this 
arbitrary  and  inconsistent  method,  see  Exodus. 
Surely  it  is  a  cheap  process  to  build  theories  of 
such  materials. 

(iv.)  It  is  instructive  to  observe  the  somewhat 
steady  retrogression  of  these  theories  in  the  land 
of  their  birth.  The  "fragment  hypothesis"  of 
Vater  and  Hartmann  was  long  ago  exploded  by 
the  doctrine  of  an  elaborate  editorship.  The 
"  supplement  hypothesis  "  that  followed  was  una- 
ble to  sustain  itself  in  any  one  form ;  but  relief 
was  sought  by  various  enlargements  of  the  number 
of  documents.  Thus  Dr.  Davidson  in  1862,  after 
accepting  a  theory  of  four  principal  writers  in 
Genesis,  still  finds  it  necessary  to  add,  that  "  prob- 
ably the  Elohist  used  several  brief  documents  be- 
sides oral  tradition.  So,  too,  the  Jehovist  may 
have  done."  Bunsoi  and  Bleek,  who  are  among 
the  latest  of  these  speculators,  ai-e  extren>ely  vague 
\nd  cautious  in  details.  And  in  regard  to  the 
8upix>setl  date  of  tlie  Eloliist  and  the  Jehovist,  we 
have  the  following  reuiarkal)le  scale  of  approach  to 
the  tune  of  Moses,  not  quite  in  chronological 
order:  Lengerko  (1844)  refers  the  Elohist  to  the 
time  of  Solomon,  and  the  suppleuienter  to  that  of 
Hezeklah;  Tuch  (i8'J8)  to  the  times  of  Saul  and 
Solomon;  Bleek  to  the  times  of  Saul  or  the  Judges 
and  of  David;  Stiihelin,  of  the  Judges  and  of 
Saul;  Delitzsch  (1852),  of  Moses  and  of  Joshua, 
or  one  of  the  elders  who  survived  him;  Kurtz 
(1853,  2d  ed.)  supposes  Deuteronomy  and  sections 
of  the  other  books  written  by  Moses  in  the  Desert, 
and  the  Pentateuch  completed,  perhaps  by  one  of 
Aaron's  sons,  immediately  after  the  occuj^ation  of 
the  promised  land;  and  Schultz  (185i>)  makes  the 
later  writer  or  Jehovist  to  be  also  the  author  of 
Deuteronomy,  and  none  other  than  Moses  himself. 
This  movement  is  both  hopeful  and  significant, 
notwithstanding  that  the  later  dates  still  find 
abundant  advocates. 

(v.)  It  is  well  to  mark  the  obvious  inconclusive- 
ness of  much  of  the  reasoning  of  these  hypotheses. 
The  most  elaborate  showing  of  documents  does  not, 
as  seems  often  to  be  assun)ed,  disprove  Mos;vic 
authorship.  Moses  may  have  used  thew.  —  unless 
they  can  be  positively  shown  to  be  of  later  date. 
Ue  may  be,  as  Schultz  holds,  the  very  Jehovist. 
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sqttally  clear.  Sixty  years  ajro  .lalin  specified  i;ine 
>r  ten  short  passages  (Kx.  vi.  14-2!),  vii.  7,  xi.  .'J; 
Deut.  ii.  10-12,  20-24,  iii.  9-11,  13,  14,  x.  G-'J; 
Num.  rxxii.  41  j,  as  uiidoubtedl}  not  l)eloiif?iii<!;  to 
the  text,  and  Num.  xii.  S  as  doubtful.  Modern 
writers  have  cited  others,  often  on  unsatisfactory 
grounds.  Of  cletir  anachronisms,  the  number  is 
exceedingly  sliglit.  Of  course  the  account  of 
Moses's  death  wa.s  by  a  later  hand;  andasufticient 
intinjatioii  is  given  in  the  hook  itself,  in  the  declara- 
tion (Deut.  xxxi.  24  fF.)  that  wlien  Moses  finished 
the  U()ok  of  tiie  Law,  he  handed  it  over  to  the  I^e- 
vites  to  keep.  In  modern  books  the  account  of  the 
author  usually  precedes  the  work,  Chough  in  some 
cases  it  is  otherwise,  as  in  Sleidan's  work  on  the 
reign  of  Charles  V.,  of  which  all  the  complete  edi- 
tions proceed  without  a  break,  to  give  an  account 
of  the  death  and  burial  of  the  author.  The  word 
"  Dan  "  (Gen.  xiv.  14)  we  incline  to  regard  as 
later,  though  reasons  can  lie  given  to  the  contrary; 
*' Hebron"  and  '•  Hormali  "  we  do  not.  [Dan, 
HiiiiiiOM,  H<ji{MAH.]  The  tiiigal  of  Deut.  xi.  30 
is  clearly  a  different  place  from  that  whicli  was 
first  named  in  Josh.  v.  9.  See  Iveil  on  Joshua. 
♦»  The  Canaariite  was  then  in  the  land  "  (Gen.  xii. 
6,  xiii.  7),  admits  of  three  explanations,  maintained 
respectively  by  Knobel,  Delitzseh,  and  Kalisch,  either 
of  which  removes  all  implication  of  a  later  date; 
«*  already  in  the  land,"  says  Kaliseh,  "  for  they  were 
never  entirely  extirpated."  '*  Before  there  reigned 
any  king  over  Israel"  (Gen.  xxxvi.  31),  might 
Bpring  from  the  time  of  the  kings ;  or  ( l^litzsch ) 
it  might  be  written  from  the  stand-]X)int  of  the 
previous  promise,  v.  11.  "  1  was  stolen  from  the 
land  of  the  Hebrews  "  (Gen.  xl.  1,  5),  is  a  natural 
expression  to  the  Egyptians,  who  had  known 
"  Abram  the  Hebrew,"  and  who  knew  the  people 
of  that  land  as  Hebrews  ((len.  xxxix.  14,  xii.  12). 
*'  As  the  land  spued  out  the  nations  before  you  " 
(I-evit.  xviii.  28)  ceases  to  carry  any  weight  when 
we  translate,  as  the  Hebrew  equally  admits,  and  as 
ver.  20  implies,  '•  will  have  spued  out."  The 
phrase  "unto  this  day,"  sometimes  cited,  is  so 
indefinite,  in  one  instance  denoting  merely  a  part 
of  Jacob's  lifethne  (Gen.  xlviii.  15)  and  in  atiother 
(JosIj.  vi.  25)  a  part  of  Hahab's  life,  that  even 
Davi<l8on  does  not  insist  on  it.  "  Seaward," 
meaning  westward  (Gen.  xii.  8,  <fec.),  and  "  beyond 
Jordan  '-  ((ien.  I.  11),  meaning  east  of  Jordan,  are 
cited  as  indications  of  a  l^alestinian  writer.  But 
if  (Jesenius  is  right  in  declaring  the  Helirew  to 
have  had  its  early  iiome  in  Palestine,  both  phrases 
would  l)e  simply  old  and  settled  terms  of  tiie  lan- 
guage, with  a  fixed  c^S''^P'''<^*^^  meaning.  Kx. 
Kvi.  35,  3(1  certaiidy  iias  the  aspect  of  a  later  ori- 
gin, notwithstanding  the  defense  of  Hengstenbertr, 
Keil.  lltivernick,  and  Murpiiy.  These  are  the 
«tr<  iigest  cases  of  supjiosed  anachronisms;  of  which 
l»ut  one  is  absolutely  certain,  and  only  two  or  three 
Bthars  present  any  considerable  claims;  while  all 
together,  if  admitted,  would  make  but  a  small  show. 
Other  cases  are  instance*!.  Imt  with  less  plausi- 
''ility.  Vcr  we  camiot  (or  a  moment  admit  the 
;^-incijile  by  wliicli  lUeek  cites  prospective  laws,  like 

•eut.  Kvii.  14-20,  xix.  14,  xx.  5,  6,  as  proofs  of 
tater  coni}K)sitio!i. 

'I'he  attenjpt  of  C-olenso  and  others  to  show  that 

he  utie  of  the  word  Jeliovah  itself  indicates  a  late 
siriirin,  and  to  sustain  this  position  by  reference  to 
me  Jehovistic  and  IClohistic  Psalms  is  destitute  of 
any  polid  basis.  Too  many  questions  concerning 
tjbe  date,   authorship,   and    arrangement  of    the 
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Psalms  are  misettled,  to  make  the  argumcjit  kf  an) 
account.  Hut  (1)  in  order  to  make  a  gre  it  con- 
trast between  the  earlier  and  later  {(sahns  in  the 
use  of  the  word  Jehovah,  Colenso  part.<  company 
with  the  men  of  his  school,  and  accepts  the  historic 
assertions  of  early  date  in  the  titles  —  when  it  will 
serve  his  turn;  and  he  rejects  them,  when  they  will 
not  answer  his  purpose,  as  in  Ps.  xxxiv.  and  cxlii. 
the  former  of  which  is  exclusively  Jehovistic,  — 
rejects  tliem  for  the  circular  reason  that  these 
psalms  do  "  contain  the  name  of  .lehovah  so  often." 
(2.)  Of  the  six  psalms  accepted  by  him  as  early 
psalms,  one  half  contain  the  name  Jeliovah.  (3.)  it 
is  questionable  whether  the  Davidio  p.salms  of  the 
three  later  books  are  by  David  or  his  royal  succes- 
sors. [PsAi.Ms].  (4.)  Some  have  held  that  tlie 
arrangement  of  the  Psalms  was  governed  by  the 
preponderant  use  of  the  Divine  names.  (5.)  The 
attem{)t  is  futile  in  the  face  of  the  historic  sta^^e- 
ment  in  Ex.  vi.  3,  that  God  had  made  Himself  em- 
phatically known  to  Moses  as  .lehovah,  while  the 
earlier  names  Jocheted  and  probably  Moriali,  are 
proofs  that  tiiis  was  not  the  first  disclosure  of  the 
name  itself;  a  fact  which  further  npiieais  in  a  large 
numl)er  of  other  names  found  iti  1  (Jhron.  ii.  8,  25, 
32,  iv.  2,  vii.  2,  3,  8,  xxiii  8, 17,  19,  20  —  although 
Colenso  remarks  tliat  the  chronicler  "  simply  in- 
vented the  names,"  and  Davidson  observes  that 
"  little  weight  attaches  to  these,  because  the 
Hebrews  often  altered  older  names  for  later 
ones!  " 

The  apparent  number  of  explanatory  glosses  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  seeming  anachronisms; 
but  the  clear  cases  are  not  ntunerous.  Here  opin- 
ions will  differ.  Some  passages  so  clearly  break 
the  connectinn  as  to  be  eommoidy  admitted.  It  is 
perhaps  conceded  by  sober  critics  that  Deut.  x.  6, 
7  (probably  6-9)  is  an  interfX)lation  (or,  certainly  a 
misplacement);  also  most  or  all  of  iii.  9-14  and  ii. 
10-12,  20-23.  (Kosenmiiller,  however,  ascribes  the 
last  mentioned  to  Moses  at  the  end  of  his  life,  and 
Hengstenberg  and  Keil  refer  all  three  to  him.) 
Jahn  would  add  Num.  xxxii.  41,  and,  with  no  very 
obvious  necessity,  such  historic  supplements  as  the 
titles  Deut.  i.  1-4,  iv.  44—49,  and  others  not  speci- 
fied. Many  would  include  (Kosenmiiller,  Eiehhoni, 
Jahn)  the  assertion  of  Moses'  meekness  (Num.  xii. 
3),  and  (with  Jahn)  other  remarks  concerning  him, 
Ex  vi  20,  27,  vii.  7,  xi.  3;  while  some  writers  still 
maintain  that  these  remarks  are  demanded  by  the 
connection  and  occasion,  and  tliat  Moses  could  be 
divinelv  guided  tlius  to  sjieak  the  truth  concerning 
himself  Tliese  are  the  strongest  cases  that  are 
a<ldu"ed.  Others  are  cited,  of  which  the  most  that 
can  be  said  is  tiiat  they  might  lie  interpolations; 
ai:d  also  that  they  might  not.  It  is  of  no  a\ail  for 
Uleek  to  allege  Num.  xv.  32,  "  while  the  cliildren 
of  Israel  were  in  the  wilderness  " :  for  they  had  left 
the  wilderness  before  the  death  of  Moses.  On  the 
whole  there  is  almost  reason  for  siu'prise  that  so 
very  few  passaires  can  be  (bund  in  the  Pentateuch 
which  could  not  have  come  from  the  hand  of  Moses 
himself.  In  a  com|xisition  so  ancient  we  should 
naturally  look  for  more,  rather  than  fewer  marks 
of  editorial  revision. 

(vii.)  We  can  now  look  at  the  strengtit  of  the 
evidence  that  Moses  was  the  author  of  the  book  as 
a  whole.  Hardly  any  thing  is  lacking  to  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  concurrent  testimony.  We  can 
merely  call  attention  to  it  in  'he  most  meagre  of 
outlines.  1.  The  supix)sition  is  rendered  entirely 
admissible  by  all  the  circumstaJices  of  the  obm 
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Jo.)  The  art  of  writing  was  in  abundant  use,  and 
ihe  Israelites  in  I'^gypt  had  hved  in  the  midst  of  it. 
(6.)  Tlie  leqiiisite  impulse  for  a  written  composi- 
tion had  arrived,  in  the  completion  of  a  great 
national  and  religious  epoch,  and  the  permanent 
establishment  of  laws  and  histitutions  founded  on 
a  great  deliverance,  (c. )  The  occasion  had  come 
for  such  a  book  as  the  Pentateuch,  incorporating 
the  institutions  with  the  history.  {(/.)  The  requi- 
site person  had  appeared  in  Moses,  —  the  man 
whom  even  Ewald  names  "  the  mighty  originator 
and  leader  of  this  entire  new  national  movement," 
R  "master-mind"  "  putting  forth  the  highest  ener- 
gies and  suhlimest  efforts  of  the  spirit  "  with  "  clear 
insight  and  self  possession,"  *' the  greatest  and 
most  original  of  prophets,"  with  endowments  so 
remarkable  that  the  sdme  spirit  "  has  in  no  other 
prophet  produced  results  so  important  in  the  history 
of  the  worltl  as  in  Moses."  Such  a  work  became 
»uch  a  man ;  and  such  a  man  might  be  supposed  to 
possess  the  requisite  "insight"  for  such  a  work, 

2.  The  fact  of  his  authorship  is  sustained  by  posi- 
tive and  concurrent  evidence,  in  great  variety  and 
abundance.  It  is  easier  for  objectors  to  overlook 
than  to  meet  it.  {n.)  The  Pentateuch  itself  de- 
clares of  Moses,  and  of  him  only,  that  he  was  con- 
cerned in  its  composition.  Nearly  the  whole  uf  Deut- 
eronomy, as  even  De  Wette,  Knobel,  and  David- 
son concede,  claims  to  have  been  written  by  him. 
Statements  are  explicitly  made  concerning  portions 
of  ICxodus  and  Numbers  to  the  same  effect:  Ex. 
xxiv.  7,  xxxiv.  27,  28,  xvii.  14;  Num.  xxxiii.  1-.3. 
In  one  of  these  passages  (Ex.  xvii.  14)  the  direc- 
tion is  given  to  write  "  it  in  the  book"  (not" 
book,  as  E.  V^).  Similar  allusions  to  such  a  jiook, 
and  to  the  Law  as  a  written  law,  are  found  in  Dent. 
xvii.  18,  19,  xxxi.  9-11,  24,  xxviii.  58.  61,  xxix. 
20,  21,  27,  XXX.  10.  Meanwhile  we  find  God  giv- 
ing explicit  directions  (Ex.  xxv.  10-21,  22)  to 
deposit  his  communications  to  Moses  in  the  ark; 
corresponding  to  this  direction  is  the  claim,  re- 
peated over  and  over,  that  such  utterances  are  the 
precise  utterances  of  Jehovah,  e.  (/.  Lev.  xxvii.  34; 
Num.  xxxvi.  13;  while  the  expressions,  "  the  Lord 
spake  unto  Moses,  saying,"  and  "the  Lord  said 
unto  Moses,"  occur  in  connection  with  various 
(rroups  of  commandmenta  in  Exodus,  Leviticus,  and 
Numbers  moi-e  than  100  times  —  besides  other 
Bimilar  forms;  and  some  fifty  times  in  announcing 
the  performance  of  many  of  these  con)mand merits, 
we  are  told  that  it  took  place  "  as  the  I^rd  com- 
manded Moses,"  or,  "according  to  the  command- 
ment of  the  Lord  by  the  hand  of  Moses."  These 
constant  claims  to  be  exact  statements  of  God's 
somiiiandments  by  Moses,  placed  beside  the  direc- 
tion to  deposit  in  the  ark,  coJistitute  the  clearest 
md  most  perva<ling  assertion  of  the  Mosaic  author- 
ship of  the  main  portion  of  the  three  central  oooks. 
(h.)  Deuteronomy,  confessedly  asserting  its  own 
Mosaic  origin,  everywhere  presupposes  the  earlier 
books;  and  it  re-asserts  and  vouches  for  all  the 
mahi  portions  of  their  history  from  the  dis{»ersion 
of  the  race  to  the  death  of  Aaron  and  the  arrange- 
ments for  Moses'  Buccessor,  while  its  comments 
nclude  directly  and  implicitly  all  the  leading  fea- 
Nures  of  their  lei^islation.  As  Schultz  remarks,  it 
is  incredible  that  at  the  end  of  his  life  the  great 
iegislator  should  have  been  regardless  of  the  text 
of  his  law,  and  solicitous  only  about  the  discourses 
which  were  the  comment.  (c.)  The  subsequent 
kooks  of  the  0.  T,  abundantly  presuppose  the 
Pwtateuch.  and  in  every  instance  in  which  thejr 
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allude  to  the  authorship,  they  refer  it  to  Moses. 
This  topic  has  been  sutficiently  developed  in  the 
original  article.  ((/.)  It  was  the  undispute  J  testi- 
mony of  the  Jewish  nation  at  and  before  the  time 
of  Christ  that  Moses  wrote  the  l^entateuch.  Such 
is  the  testimony  of  Philo  from  Alexandria,  asid  of 
Josephus  from  Jenisalem.  (Philo,  Mangey,  II, 
141,  149,  Josephus,  Hekker,  III.  ii.  5,  xii.  etc.) 
So  also  the  Talmud  from  liabylon,  in  a  jxissags 
apparently  of  great  antiquity.  Their  statenienta 
are  supported  by  the  occasional  references  of  the 
N.  T.,  which  at  the  lowest  estimate  show  the  cur- 
rent view  by  referring  a  passage  from  I'Lxodus, 
Leviticus,  or  Deuteronomy  alike  to  "  Moses,"  and 
by  recognizing  the  whole  O.  T.  as  consisting,  ac- 
cording to  the  then  prevailing  classification,  of 
"the  law  of  Moses,  the  prophets  and  the  Psalms," 
or  hagiographa  (Luke  xxiv.  44).  (e.)  Tlie  lx)rd 
Jesus  Christ  and  the  writers  of  the  N.  T.  idd  thei/ 
testimony.  The  Law  is  the  law  of  Moses  (John  vii. 
23;  Acts  XV.  5;  Heb.  x.  28),  or  simply  Moses  (Acts 
xxi.  21).  Moses  gave  the  Law  (John  i.  17,  vii.  19). 
Statements  found  in  the  several  books  are  state- 
ments of  Moses  (Luke  xx.  37,  Kom.  x.  5,  Acts  ui. 
22;  Matt.  xix.  8).  The  entire  utterances  of  the 
Pentateuch  concerning  the  priesthood  are  what 
"  Moses  spake  concerning  the  priesthood  "  (Heb. 
vii.  14).  The  Saviour  directly  declares  (John 
vi.  46,  47),  that  Moses  "wrote  of  me,"  and  that 
he  left  "  writings  "  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews. 
See  also  Luke  xxiv.  27,  44,  Acts  xxvi.  22,  xxviii. 
23,  XV.  21 ;  2  Cor.  iii.  15,  Luke  xvi.  29,  31.  Those 
only  who  hold  the  views  of  Colenso  and  Davidson 
will  deem  it  sufficient  to  say  that  the  Sa\iour  only 
shared  the  ignorance  of  his  age.  Nor  will  it  Sivtisfy 
tlie  conditions  of  the  case  to  say  that  He  simply 
accommodated  himself  to  the  prevalent  view  by  the 
aryuineiiiuin  nd  homintm  ;  for  Christ's  declaration 
in  John  v.  46,  47,  is  too  direct  and  self-originated 
to  he  easily  disiwsed  of  otherwise  than  (in  Alford's 
words)  as  "  a  testimony  to  the  fact  of  Moses  hav- 
ing written  those  books  which  were  then  and  are 
still  known  by  his  name."  (J".)  The  force  of  all 
these  testinionies  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  they 
are  absolutely  uncontradicted.  While  the  Penta- 
teuch itself,  the  subsequent  books  of  the  O.  T., 
the  Jewish  nation,  the  Saviour  and  the  Apostles, 
point  to  Moses  with  such  entire  unanimity  that  the 
echo  comes  back  from  foreign  nations,  in  Manetho, 
Hecatajus,  Strabo,  Tacitus,  referring  the  Jewish 
laws  and  institutions  to  Moses  alone,  not  one  hint 
is  to  be  found  in  the  whole  range  of  history  o? 
literature  that  any  person  later  or  other  than  MosM 
composed  either  the  volume  or  any  integral  portion 
of  it.     Never  was  testimony  more  unbroken. 

3.  The  direct  testimony  is  confiimed  by  vari- 
ous collateral  indications,  which  wc  can  only 
suggest.  (a.)  Traces  of  the  Pentateuch  in  the 
other  books  of  the  O.  T.  extending  almost  up  to 
the  time  of  Moses,  —  except  as  the  authenticity  and 
early  date  of  those  books  also  are  denied,  (b.) 
Various  archaisms  characteristic  of  the  five  books, 

and  of  those  almost  or  quite  alone:  e.  (/.  S-lH 
as  a  feminine  195  times  (36  in  Deuteronomy),  and 
in  no  certain  instance  elsewhere;  "^V^.  as  a  femi- 
nine; the  demonstrative  SH,  found  but  twice 
elsewhere;  the  Kal  future  ending  *)  for  H^  ;  the 
far  greater  predominance  of  ^he  full  future  ]-1 ;   tht 
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•butidatit  use  of  H  local;  DtTS  for  t2752 
here     only,    fifteen    times:      l-IDT     for     "HDT ; 

:n>2Jj,  mp>,  t'DS,  n:^S  bno^nsfi,  n{rT, 

T<37tt7,  and  others,  only  here.  The  word  D'^iHip 
disappears    afterwards,    except    in    poetry;    |'^D 

occurs  29  times,  afterwards  but  once;  n3p3  21 
times,  and  but  once  afterwards.  There  is  a  prova- 
tenoe  of  rough  consonants;  thus  pH!?,  13  times 
in  the  Pentateuch,  and  twice  only  elsewhere,  while 
the  softer  form  pHtZ?,  is  found  SB  times  in  the 
later  books  (c.)  J'Igyptian  words  and  traces  of 
Ep;yptian  residence.  Among  the  Hebrew  words 
corresponding  to  Egyptian  ones,  as  given    by  Ge- 

senius,  Bunsen,  and  Seyffarth,  are    pC^S,    ]'^T1, 

inn^r    npp,     and    many   others.       The   word 

^TT,  occurring  twenty-one  times  in  the  Penta- 
teuch, afterwards  disappears,  except  twice  in  V.ze- 
kiel.  The  word  IT^ih,  which  had  Ethiopic  and 
apparently  Egyptian  affinities,  went  gradually  into 
disuse,  and  was  replaced,  except  in  jwetry,  by  "^3. 
(d.)  Marks  of  the  wiWerness.  Constant  reference 
to  tents  and  camps  (Kx.  xix.  17,  <fec.);  regulations 
for  marching  and  lialting  (Num.  ii.  etc.);  and  the 
absence  of  allusions  to  permanent  dwellings  except 
prospectively.  Tiie  minute  and  elaborate  direc- 
tions for  constructing  and  transporting  the  taber- 
nacle for  the  ark,  would  never  have  been  conmiitted 
to  writing  except  at  the  time.  The  wood  of  the 
Tabei-nacle  and  its  furniture  (shittim)  was  the  prod- 
uct of  the  desert;  while  the  cypress  of  Palestine 
never  appears  in  the  Pentateuch.  The  cedar, 
which  is  the  growth  of  Palestine  and  Syria,  is  men- 
tioned, but  in  a  very  remarkable  manner,  —  never 
is  a  building-material,  but  in  slight  quantities,  on 
two  occasions,  in  cleansing  from  the  leprosy  (Lev. 
civ.),  and  i?i  forming  water  of  purification  for  the  nn- 
.Uean  (Num.  xix.  6).  Now  we  learn  elsewhere  that 
cedar  was  imported  from  Syria  into  Egypt  for  fur- 
niture, small  boxes,  coffins,  and  various  objects 
connected  with  the  dead,  and  was  also  used  in 
ointments  for  elephantiasis,  ulcers,  and  some  other 
complaints.  The  uses  designated  thus  remind  us 
>f  Ejiypt,  the  quantities  employed  conform  to  the 
circumstances  of  a  journey  which  restricted  it  to 
email  amounts.  Yet  the  later  books  of  the  Bible 
ibo'.md  in  allusions  to  the  cedar  as  the  noblest  of 
rees  and  building  materials.  Certain  regulations 
vere  made  for  tlie  wilderness  and  afterwards  re- 
laxed. Lev.  xvii.  U;  Deut.  xii.  15,  20,  21.  The 
law  for  leprosy  coiiteni|)lates  both  the  condition  of 
the  jxjople  in  the  wilderness  and  in  their  future 
Aonie.  Some  regulations  concerning  uiicleanness 
•(uppose  all  the  people  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Taber- 
nacle, Some  instances  of  supplementary  legislation 
are  founded  on  occurrences  or  laws  of  the  wilder- 
ness; thus  in  regard  to  the  Passover,  the  regula- 
tion, Num.  ix.  3-11,  grows  out  of  Num.  v.  2. 
Laws  in  regard  to  Sabbath-breaking  and  blasphemy, 
fjevit.  xxiv.,  Num.  xv.  32-36,  originated  in  like 
manner.  Stanley  shows  {Jewish  Church,  i.  189) 
that  the  regulations  concerning  clean  and  unclean 
%niD:als,  in  several  of  their  specifications,  include 
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what  was  peculiarly  "  the  game  of  the  wilderness.' 
The  consecration  of  the  whole  trilje  of  Ixjvi,  as  the 
same  writer  remarks  (i.  188),  is  a  clear  menioria. 
of  that  early  jreriod,  since  at  no  later  time  wajj 
there  furnished  any  such  occasion ;  and  the  pi-ovis- 
ion  of  cities  of  refuge  (i.  191)  points  back  to  a 
nomadic  life  and  the  morals  of  the  desert.  («. ' 
Delitzgch  shows  that  there  was  no  subsequent  period 
of  the  nation  fhim  which  the  Law  as  a  whole  could 
have  sprung:  neither  the  barbarous  times  of  the 
Judges,  nor  the  in8ig:nificant  time  of  Saul;  whereas 
the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon,  rich  as  the' 
are  in  historic  materials,  give  no  indication  wha( 
ever  that  the  Law  then  first  assumed  written  form. 
It  did  not  originate  after  the  division  of  the  king- 
doms, for  Israel  and  -ludah  alike  acknowledged  its 
sway.  Nor  in  the  exile ;  for  the  peo])le  in  return- 
ing ftx)m  the  exile  return  also  to  the  tfiorak  as  the 
original  divitie  basis  of  their  long  shattered  com- 
monwealth. And  as  to  ICzra,  loth  history  and 
tradition  disclose  him  only  as  a  restorer  and  never 
as  an  originat*jr.  (/. )  1  inally,  those  who  deny  the 
authorship  by  Moses,  caimot  suggest,  much  less 
agree  upon  any  plausible  substitute. 

(viii.)  Let  us  now  summarily  notice  the  invalid- 
ity of  all  the  objections  raised,  as  against  this  evi- 
dence. The  "  higher  criticism  "  has  failed  to  shake 
the  testimony.  Von  Bohlen's  attempt  to  show 
errors  in  the  allusions  to  Egyptian  customs  nota- 
bly recoiled.  The  arithmetical  objections  mar- 
shaled by  Colenso  have  been  superabundantly 
demolished.  The  alleged  errors  and  false  implica- 
tions concerning  the  wilderness  have  been  largely 
addressed  to  our  ignorance;  and  many  of  the  ob- 
jections have  been  shown  also  to  have  sprung  from 
ignorance;  whereas  every  new  research  brings  to 
light  new  correspondences  between  the  narrative 
and  the  circumstances.  The  cited  anachronisms 
shrink  into  the  smallest  compass:  and,  so  far  as 
they  exist,  can  be  legitimately  accounted  for  as  re- 
visions. The  apparent  interjwlations  are  them- 
selves indications  of  the  antiquity  of  the  text.  The 
assertion,  that  "  the  mythological,  traditional,  and 
exaggerated  element"  (Davidson) — that  is,  the 
miraculous  —  shows  that  Moses  could  not  have  been 
the  author,  is  a  mere  begging  of  the  whole  que.''.- 
tion  of  the  supernatural.  The  argument  that  there 
is  not  difference  enough  between  the  language  of 
the  Pentateuch  and  of  the  later  books,  breaks  down 
in  several  ways:  It  is  concedetl  by  the  objectors 
(c.  ff.  Davidson,  i.  104)  that  there  are  differences, 
but  they  are  alleged  to  be  insufficient,  —  a  matter 
of  deijree  and  a  question  of  opinion.  That  the  di- 
versities should  not  be  great  is  explicable  from  the 
isolation,  the  consolidation,  and  complete  inter- 
communication of  the  nation,  as  well  as  from  the 
uniformity  of  their  mode  of  life,  and  the  fixedness 
of  their  institutions  and  their  civilization.  It  is 
paralleled  by  the  fact  that  the  Syriac  of  the  Peshito 
in  the  second  century  is  substantially  the  same  as 
that  of  Syriac  writers  of  the  13th  century.  And 
fiu'therinore,  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  by  De 
^Vette,  Knobel,  Bleek,  Ewald,  that  portions  of  tue 
Pentateuch  are  actually  as  old  as  Moses ;  and  Kno« 
bel  even  admits  the  difficulty  of  deciding  what  is 
Mosaic  and  what  is  not;  while  the  difference  be- 
tween the  admitted  psalms  of  David  and  the  lan- 
guage of  Ezra's  time  —  though  a  period  far  more 
eventful  in  historic  changes  —  are  not  such  as  to 
have  made  the  Psalms  difficult  of  apprehension  a| 
the  latter  period.     Again,  "repetitions,  dupUcato 
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ind  diverse  narratives  "  —if  all  the  cited  instances 
were  real  —  do  not  bear  upon  this  question.  No 
more  does  the  alleged  composite  character  of  the 
book;  for,  to  whatever  extent  a  compilation,  unless 
there  be  positive  proof  of  later  date,  nothing  pre- 
vents Moses  irom  having  been  the  "redactor"  or 
the  "  Jehovist."  VVithout  here  going  further  into 
that  question,  we  will  only  say  that  while  Heiig- 
stenberg  has  too  vehemently  repelled  the  idea  of  a 
composite  character,  and  has  gone  to  extremes  in 
the  endeavor  to  find  always  a  special  reason  for  the 
use  of  Elohini  and  Jehovah  respectively,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  opposite  school  have  gone  to  a  still 
greater  extreme  in  the  attempt  to  dissect  and  pre- 
cisely to  determine  the  sources  of  each  part  of  the 
composition.  It  is  a  well-considered  remark  of 
Kurtz  at  the  close  of  his  llidory  of  the  Old  Cov- 
en-mt:  "We  venture  to  express  it  as  our  confi- 
dent persuasion  that  the  question  as  to  the  origin 
and  composition  of  the  I'entateuch  is  far  from  hav- 
ing been  settled,  either  by  Hiivernick,  Hengsten- 
berg,  or  Keil,  on  the  one  hand,  or  by  Tuch,  Stii- 
helin,  and  Delitzsch  on  the  other,  and  still  less  by 
Ewald  or  Hupfeld." 

There  is  nothing  then  to  invalidate  the  clear 
evidence  that  Moses  was  the  author,  unless  it  be 
the  few  detached  words  and  passages  seemingly  of 
later  growth.  But  it  has  been  well  said  by  the 
writer  of  the  preceding  article,  "  we  are  not  obliged 
because  of  the  later  date  of  these  portions  to  bring 
down  the  rest  of  the  book  to  later  times."  Indeed 
no  procedure  is,  under  the  circumstances,  more 
unreasonable,  provided  they  can  be  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained otherwise.  But  they  can  be  thus  explained. 
The  succession  of  prophets  continued  till  Ezra  and 
Neheniiah,  more  than  a  thousand  years  after  Moses. 
In  view  of  tlie  lapse  of  time  and  of  the  effects  of  the 
exile,  (1 )  it  is  a  perfectly  natural  supposition  that 
expLtnatory  additions  should  have  been  made  by 
some  of  these  later  prophets.  (2. )  The  Scriptures 
render  the  supposition  probable  by  their  notices  of 
Ezra.  He  is  not  only  in  general  "the  scribe" 
(Neh  viii.  4),  but  he  is  "a  ready  scribe  in  the 
Law  of  Moses "  (1*^.  vii.  6),  "a  scribe  of  the  words 
of  the  commandments  of  the  Lord  and  of  his  stat- 
utes to  Israel"  (vii  11),  who  "had  prepared  his 
heart  to  seek  the  Law  of  the  Lord  and  to  do  it, 
and  to  teach  in  Israel  statutes  and  judgments  " 
(ver.  10).  lie  is  also  declared  not  only  to  have 
brought  the  Law  of  Moses  before  the  people,  and 
to  have  read  it  publicly  in  their  hearing  through  a 
succession  of  days  (Ez.  viii.  1-5, 18),  but  he  and  his 
coadjutors  "  read  in  the  Law  of  God  distinctly,  and 
gave  the  sense,  and  caused  them  to  understand  the 
reading"  (viii.  8).  Now  let  Ezra  but  have  done 
for  the  Scriptures  permanently  and  in  view  of  the 
permanent  necessity,  that  which  he  did  orally  and 
transiently  on  this  occasion,  and  we  have  the  phe- 
aomena  fully  explained.  (3.)  Accordingly  there 
ire  traditional  indications  that  this  kind  of  supple- 
mentary work  was  actually  performed.  The  Baby- 
bnian  Talmud,  in  a  well-known  passage  appar- 
ently of  great  antiquity  (see  Westcott,  T/ie  Bible 
in  the  Church,  pp.  35-37),  ascribes  eight  verses  of 
the  Pentateuch  [the  last  eight]  to  Joshua;  and  the 
game  passage  declares  that  several  of  the  books  of 
\he  O.  T.  were   "  written  "    (or  reduced  to  their 
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a  This  word  in  the  0.  T.  is  applied  to  the  seventh 
dAV  of  the  Passover  and  the  eighth  day  of  Tabernacles, 
but  not  to  the  day  of  Pentecost.  [Passover,  note  a,  p. 
)84'1.]    On  its  application  to  Pentecost,  which  is  found 


present  form)  by  others  than  their  proper  author*, 
among  them  "  the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue  "  ^ 
while  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  end  the  list  with  writing 
their  own  books  and  completing  the  books  of 
Chronicles.  Concurrent  with  this  is  the  tradition 
of  2  Esdras  (xiv.  20-40),  handed  down  also  by  the 
early  fathers,  fabulously  embellished  indeed,  and  as- 
cribing to  Ezra  the  reproduction  of  the  lost  Scrip- 
tures by  inmiediate  inspiration.  But,  as  Dr.  Da- 
vidson well  said  in  his  Biblical  Criticism  (i.  103), 
"  the  historic  basis  of  the  view  that  Ezra  bore  a 
leading  part  in  collecting  and  revising  the  sacred 
books  is  not  shaken  by  the  tabulous  circumstances 
in  the  writings  of  the  early  fathers,  in  passages  of 
the  Talmud,  and  in  later  Jewish  authors."  We 
may  well  accept  this  method  of  explaining  the  phe- 
nomenon. 

We  accordingly  reach  the  conclusion  that  noth- 
ing adduced  by  recent  discussions  need  shake  our 
belief  that  Moses  was  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch. 
We  may  accept  the  traces  of  earlier  narratives,  as 
having  been  employed  and  authenticated  by  him; 
and  we  may  admit  the  marks  of  later  date  as  indi- 
cations of  a  surface  revision  by  authorized  persons 
not  later  than  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

Among  the  later  publications  are  Murphy  on 
Genesis  (1864)  and  J'Jx(xlus  (186G);  Kalisch  on 
Genesis,  Exodus,  and  Leviticus  (1858-1867); 
Lange  on  Genesis;  Jacobus  on  Genesis;  Macdo- 
nald's  Introduction  to  the  Pentateuch  (1861);  Da- 
vidson's Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  (1862- 
63);  and  The  Book  of  Genesis  ;  the  Common  Ver- 
sion revised  for  the  Amer.  Bible  Union,  with  Ex- 
planatory Notes,  by  T.  J.  Conant  (N.  Y.  1868). 
See  also  a  discussion  of  the  historic  character  and 
authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  in  the  Bibl.  Sacra 
for  April  and  July,  1863,  and  July  and  October, 
1864,  by  the  present  writer.  S.  C.  B. 

PENTECOST  (^I'???????  "^7^33  '^^^4'PJI  ^JH 
(Ex.  xxiii.  16)  :  eopri]  depia/xov  TrpcoToyevuTf 
fidrcav  '•  solemnitas  messis  primitivorum  ;  "  the 
feast  of   harvest,  the  first  fruits  of  thy  labors;" 

ni7lltt7  2n  (Ex.  xxxiv.  22;  Deut.  xvL  10):  iopr^ 
i^BofxaScov  :  sdemnitas  hMomadarum  "the  feast 
of  weeks."  ^"1^33(1  Oh"*  (Num.  xxviii.  26,  of. 
Lev.  xxiii.  17):  rifxipa  twv  v4wu'  dies primitivorum; 
"  the  day  of  first  fruits").  In  later  times  it  appears 

to  have  been  called  Q'^t^^n  D"^*'  (see  Joseph.  B. 
J.  ii.  3,  §  1);  and  hence,  r]/LLepa  Trjs  UevTTjKoarTrjs 
(Tob.  ii.  1;  2  Mace  xii.  32;  Acts  ii.  1,  xx.  16; 
1  Cor.  xvi.  8).     But  the  more  coumion  Jewish  name 

was  nniJ^  (in  Chaldee,  Sri"j^l7;  'A(rapdd,\n 
Joseph.  A7U.  iii.  10,  §  6).  The  second  of  the  great 
festivals  of  the  Hebrews.  It  fell  in  due  course  oi 
the  sixth  day  of  Sivan,  and  its  rites,  according  to 
the  Law,  were  restricted  to  a  single  day.  The  nioal, 
important  passages  relating  to  it  are,  Ex.  xxiii.  16, 
Lev.  xxiii.  15-22,  Num.  xxviii.  26-31,  Deut.  xvi 
9-12. 

I.  The  time  of  the  festi\al  was  calculated  from 
the  second  day  of  the  Passover,  the  16th  of  Nisan. 
The  Law  prescribes  that  a  reckoning  should  be  kept 
from   "the  morrow  after   the   Sabbath"^    (Lev. 


in  the  Mishna  (Rosh  ktish.  i.  2,  and  Chaip'gah,  ii.  4. 
&c.),  in  the  Targum  (Num.  xxviii.  26),  in  Josephas, 
and  elsewhere,  see  §  6. 

b  There  has  been  from  early  times  son 
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Kiii.  11,  15)  [I'ahvSovkk,  II.  3]  to  the  morrow 
after  the  completion  of  the  seventh  week,  which 
would  of  course  l)e  the  fiftietli  day  (Lev.  xxiii.  15, 
16;  Deut.  xvi.  !)).  The  fifty  days  formally  included 
the  fieriod  of  graiii-lmrvest,  commencing  with  the 
oflerini!;  of  the  first  slieaf  of  the  harley-harvest  in 
the  Passover,  and  ending  witli  that  of  the  two  first 
loaves  which  wen;  untie  i'rom  the  wheat-harvest,  at 
this  festival. 

It  was  the  offering  of  these  two  loaves  which 
was  the  distinguishing  rite  of  the  day  of  Pentecost. 
They  were  to  be  lea\ened.  Each  loaf  was  to  con- 
tain the  tenth  of  an  epliah  «  {i.  e.  about  3^  quarts) 
of  the  finest  wlieat  flour  of  the  new  crop  (Lev. 
Kxiii.  17).  The  flour  was  to  be  the  produce  of  the 
land.''  The  loaves,  along  with  a  peace-offering  of 
two  lanbs  of  the  first  year,  were  to  be  waved  before 
the  Lord  and  given  to  the  priests.  At  the  same 
time  a  special  sacrifice  was  to  be  made  of  seven 
lambs  of  tlie  first  year,  one  young  bullock  and  two 
rams,  as  a  burnt-offering  (accompanied  by  the  proper 
meat  and  drink  oflferings),  and  a  kid  for  a  sin-offering 
(Lev.  xxiii.  18,  19).  liesides  these  offerings,  if  we 
adopt  the  interpretation  of  the  Rabbinical  writers, 
it  appears  that  an  addition  was  made  to  the  daily 
sacrifice  of  two  bullocks,  one  ram,  and  seven  Iambs, 
as  a  burnt-offering  (Num.  xxviii.  27).^  At  this,  as 
well  as  the  other  festixals,  a  free-will  oflfering  was 


of  opinion  as   to  the  meaning  of  the  words  nnn?!2 

riStt'n.  It  has  however  been  generally  held,  by 
both  Jewish  and  Christian  writers  of  all  ages,  that  the 
Sabbath  here  spoken  of  is  the  first  day  of  holy  convo- 
cation of  the   Passover,  the  15th  of  Nisan,  mentioned 

Lev.  xxiii.  7  In  like  manner  the  word  niSltt?  is 
CTidently  used  as  a  designation  of  the  day  of  atone- 
ment (Ijev.  xxiii.  32);  and  ^"iniZliy  {sabbati  observa- 
tio)  is  applied  to  the  first  and  eighth  days  of  Taberna- 
cles and  to  the  Feast  of  Trumpets.  That  the  LXX. 
8o  understood  the  passage  in  question  can  hardly  be 
doubted  from  their  calling  it  "  the  morrow  after  the 
first  day  "  (t.  e.  of  the  festival ) :  ij  inavptov  tijs  TrpwTrjs. 
The  word  in  vv.  15  and  16  has  also  been  understood 
as  "  week,'-  used  in  tlie  same  manner  as  a-d^para  in 
the  N.  T.  (Matt,  xxviii  1  ;  Luke  xviii.  12;  John  xx.  1, 
&c.).  But  some  have  insisted  on  taking  the  Sabbath 
to  mean  nothing  but  the  seventli  day  of  the  week,  or 
"the  sabbath  of  creation,"  as  the  Jewish  writers  have 
called  it ;  and  they  see  a  difficulty  in  understanding 
the  same  word  in  the  general  sense  of  week  as  a  period 
of  seven  days,  contending  that  it  can  only  mean  a 
regular  week,  beginning  with  the  first  day,  and  ending 
with  the  Sabbath.  Hence  the  Baithusian  (or  Saddu- 
cean)  party,  and  in  later  times  the  Karaites,  supposed 
that  the  omer  was  ofiered  on  the  day  following  the 
weeklv  Sabbath  which  might  happen  to  fall  within  the 
(Seven  aays  of  the  Passover.  The  day  of  Pentecost 
would  thus  always  fall  on  the  first  day  of  the  week. 
2Iitzig  {Ostern  vnd  Pfingsten,  Heidelberg,  1837)  has 
put  forth  the  notion  that  the  Hebrews  regularly  began 
a  new  week  at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  so  that 
the  7lh,  14th,  and  21st  of  Nisan  were  always  Sabbath 
days.  He  imagines  that  "  the  morrow  aftor  the  Sab- 
bath "  from  which  Pentecost  was  reckoned,  was  the 
22d  day  of  the  month,  the  day  after  the  proper  termi- 
nation of  the  Passover.  He  is  well  answered  by  Biihr 
(Si/mbolik,  ii.  620),  who  refers  especially  to  Josh.  v. 
11,  as  proving,  in  connection  with  the  law  in  Lev.  xxiii. 
14,  that  the  omer  was  offered  on  the  16th  of  the  month. 
It  should  be  observed  that  the  words  in  that  passage, 

V"Ti«?n  ""^II^?,  mean   merely  corn  of  the  land,  not 
sia  A.  V    "  the  old  corn  of  the  land."    "  The  morrow 
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to  be  made  by  each  person  who  came  to  the  sano- 
tuary,  according  to  his  circumstances  (Deut.  xvi, 
10).  [Pa8SOVi;|{,  p.  2342,  note  c/.J  It  would  seem 
that  its  festive  clmracter  partook  of  a  more  free  and 
hospitable  liberality  than  that  of  the  Passover,  which 
was  rather  of  the  kind  which  belongs  to  the  mere 
family  gathering.  In  this  resi)ect  it  resembled  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles.  'Ihe  Invite,  the  stranger,  the 
fatherless,  and  the  widow,  were  to  be  brought  within 
its  influence  (Deut.  xvi.  11,  14).  The  mention  of 
the  gleanings  to  be  left  in  the  fields  at  harvest  for 
"the  poor  and  the  strangei,  '  in  connection  witl 
Pentecost,  may  perhaps  have  a  bearing  on  the  lib- 
erality which  belongetl  to  the  febiival  (Lev.  xxiii. 
22).  At  Pentecost  (as  at  the  Passover)  the  people 
were  to  be  reminded  of  their  bondage  in  Egypt,  and 
they  were  especially  admonished  of  their  obligaucc 
to  keep  the  Divine  law  (Dtut.  xvi.  12). 

II.  Of  the  information  to  be  gathered  fvym  Jew- 
ish writers  respecting  the  observance  of  Pentecost, 
the  following  particulars  appear  to  be  the  best  wor- 
thy of  notice.  Tiie  flour  for  the  loaves  was  sifted 
with  peculiar  care  twelve  times  o\er.  They  were 
made  either  the  day  before,  or,  in  the  event  of  a 
Sabbath  preceding  the  day  of  Pentecost,  two  days 
before  the  occasion  {Mennc/iofh,  vi.  7,  xi.  9).  They 
are  said  to  have  been  made  in  a  particular  form 
They  were  seven  palms  in  length  and  four  in  breadth 


after  the  Passover "  (np^Jl  n^np),  might  at 
first  sight  seem  to  express  the  16th  of  Nisan  ;  but  the 
expression  may,  on  the  whole,  with  more  probability, 
be  taken  as  equivalent  with  "  the  morrow  after  the 
Sabbath,"'  that  is,  the  16th  day.  See  Keil  on  Josh.  v. 
11 ;  Masius  and  Drusius,  on  the  same  text,  in  the  Oil 
Sac;  Bahr,  Symb.  ii.  621 ;  Selden,  De  Anno  Civiii,  ch. 
7  ;  Bartenora,  in  Ciiagigali,  ii.  4 ;  Buxt.  Syn.  Jud.  xx.  ; 
Fagius,  in  Lev.  xxiii.  15  ;  Drusius,  Notce  Majores  in 
Lev.  xxiii.  16.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  LXX. 
omit  TTf  enavpiov  tou  Trao-xa,  according  to  the  texts  of 
Tischendorf  and  Theile. 

a  The    ^^"11^^,  or  tenth  (in  A  V.  "  tenth  deal  »), 

is  explained  in  Num.  v.  15,  ilD'^Sn  H'^^'^bX', 
"  the  tenth  part  of  an  ephah."  It  is  sometimes  called 
"1^37,  omer,  literally,  a  handful  (Ex.  xvi.  30),  the 
same  word  which  is  applied  to  the  first  sheaf  of  the 
Passover.  (See  Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  2,  §  9.)  [Weights 
AND  Measures] 

f}  Til  is  is  what  is  meant  by  the  words  in  Lev.  xxiii. 
17,  which  stand  in  the  A.  V.  "  out  of  your  habita- 
tions," and  in  the  Vulgate,  "  ex  omnibus  habitaculis 

vestris."     The  Hebrew  word  is  not  rT'S,  «  house,  as 

the  home  of  a  family ,  but  Dt^'ID,  a  place  of  abode^ 
as  the  territory  of  a  nation.  The  LXX.  has,  airh  tt}* 
KaTOt/ctas  v/uwi' ;  Jonathan,  "  e  loco  habitationum  ves 
trum."     See  Drusius,  in  Crit.  Sac. 

c  The  differing  statements  respecting  the  proper 
sacrifices  for  the  day  in  Lev  xxiii.  18,  and  Num. 
xxviii.  27,  are  thus  reconciled  by  the  Jewish  writers 
(Mishna,  Meiiachoth,  iv.  2,  with  the  notes  of  Bartenora 
and  Maimonides).  Josephus  appears  to  add  the  two 
statements  together,  not  quite  accurately,  and  does 
not  treat  them  as  relating  to  two  distinct  sacnticcs 
{Ant.  iii.  10,  §  6).  He  enumerates,  as  the  whole  o*' 
the  offerings  for  the  day,  a  single  loaf,  two  lambs  for 
a  peace-offering,  three  bullocks,  two  rams  and  four- 
teen lambs  for  a  burnt-offering,  and  two  kids  for  a 
sin-offering.  Biihr,  Winer,  and  other  modern  critics 
regard  the  statements  as  discordant,  and  prefer  that 
of  Num.  xxviii.  as  being  most  in  harmony  with  tL« 
sacrifices  wbich  belong  to  the  other  festivals. 
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(Menachoth,  xi.  4,  with  Maimonides'  note).  The  two 
lambs  for  a  peace-offering  were  to  be  waved  by  the 
priest,  before  tliey  were  slaughtered,  along  with  the 
loaves,  and  afterwards  the  loaves  were  waved  a 
second  time  along  with  the  shoulders  of  the  lambs. 
One  loaf  was  given  to  the  high-priest  and  the  other 
to  the  ordinary  priests  who  officiated  «  (Maimon.  m 
Tamid,  c.  8,  quoted  by  Otho).  The  bread  was  eaten 
that  same  night  in  the  Temple,  and  no  fragment  of 
it  was  suffered  to  remain  till  the  morning  (Joseph. 
B.  J.  vi.  5,  §  3;  Ant.  iii.  10,  §  6). 

Altliough,  according  to  the  Law,  the  observance  of 
Pentecost  lasted  but  a  single  day,  the  Jews  in  foreign 
countries,  since  the  Captivity,  have  prolonged  it  to 
two  days.  They  have  treated  the  Feast  of  Trum- 
pets in  the  same  way.  The  alteration  appears  to 
have  been  miide  to  meet  the  possll)ility  of  an  error 
in  calculating  the  true  day.''  It  is  said  by  Barte- 
nora  and  Maimonides  that,  while  the  Temple  was 
standing,  though  the  religious  rites  were  confined 
to  the  day,  the  festivities,  and  the  bringing  in  of 
gUts,  continued  through  seven  days  (Notes  to  CliOr- 
gigah,  li.  4).  The  Hallel  is  said  to  have  been  sung 
at  Pentecost  as  well  as  at  the  Passover  (Lightfoot, 
Temple  Service^  §  3).  The  concourse  of  Jews  who 
attended  Pentecost  in  later  times  appears  to  have 
been  very  great  (Acts  ii.;  Joseph.  Atit.  xiv.  13, 
§  14,  xvii.  10,  §  2;  B.  J.  ii.  3,  §  1). 

No  occasional  offering  of  first-fruits  could  be 
made  in  the  Temple  before  Pentecost  (Bicciirim, 
i.  3,  6 ).  Hence  probably  the  two  loaves  were  desig- 
nated "  the  first  of  the  first-fruits  "  (Ex.  xxiii.  19) 
[Passover,  p.  2343,  note  d],  although  the  offering 
of  the  onier  had  preceded  them.  The  proper  time 
for  offering  first-fruits  was  the  interval  between 
Pentecost  and  Tabernacles  (IJicc.  i.  G,  10;  conip. 
Ex.  xxiii.  16).     [First-Fkuits.] 

The  connection  between  the  omer  and  the  two 
loaves  of  Pentecost  appears  never  to  have  been  lost 
sight  of.  The  former  was  called  by  Philo,  irpoe- 
6prios  erepas  eopTTjy  fifi^ovos  ^  (De  Sepf.  §  21, 
v.  25;  comp.  De  Decern  Orac.  iv.  302,  ed.  Tauch.). 
The  interval  between  the  Passover  and  Pentecost 
was  evidently  regarded  as  a  religious  season/'  The 
custom  has  probably  been  handed  down  from  ancient 
times,  which  is  observed  by  the  modern  Jews,  of 
keeping  a  regular  computation  of  the  fifty  dUys  by 
a  formal  observance,  beginning  with  a  short  prayer 
on  the  evening  of  the  day  of  the  omer,  and  con- 
tinued on  each  succeeding  day  by  a  solemn  declara- 
tion of  its  number  in  the  succession,  at  evening 
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a  In  like  manner,  the  leavened  bread  which  was 
offered  with  the  ordinary  peace-offering  was  waved 
and  given  to  the  priest  who  sprinkled  thp  blood  (Lev. 
vii.  13,  14). 

6  Lightfoot,  Ezercit.  Heb.  Acts  ii.  1;  Reland,  Ant. 
It.  4,  5  ;  Seklen,  De  Ann.  Civ.  c.  vii. 

c  He  elsewhere  mentions  the  festival  of  Pentecost 
with  the  same  marked  respect.  He  speaks  of  a  pecul- 
iar feast  kept  by  the  Therapeutae  as  TrpoeopTtos  fieyCa-- 
Tift  eoprjj?  sc.  TJcvrqKovTtj'i  {De   Vit.  Contemp.   v.  334). 

<i  According  to  the  most  generally  received  inter- 
pretation of  the  word  Sevrep6npoiTO<;  (Luke  vi.  1),  the 
period  was  marked  by  a  regularly  designated  succes- 
sion of  Sabbaths,  similar  to  the  several  successions  of 
Sundays  in  our  own  calendar.  It  is  assumed  that  the 
day  of  the  omer  w»^  called  livrepa  (in  the  LXX.,  Lev. 
xxiii.  11,  ri  erraiJpioc  Tfj^  Trpwnjs).  The  Sabbath  which 
came  next  after  it  was  termed  Sevrfponputrov;  the  sec- 
ond, J«vrepoSevTepoi/;  the  third,  SevTeporpiTOv;  and  so 
onwards,  till  Pentecost.  This  explanation  was  first 
proposed  by  Sca!iger  {De  Emend.  Temp.  lib.  vi.  p. 
667),  and  has  bfleu  adopted  by  Frischmuth,  Petavius, 
153 


prayer,  while  the  members  of  the  family  are  stand- 
ing with  respectful  attention  e  (Buxt.  Syn.  Jud.  xx. 
440). 

III.  Doubts  have  been  cast  on  the  common  inter- 
pretation of  Acts  ii.  1,  according  to  which  the  Holy 
(ihost  was  given  to  the  Apostles  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost.  Lightfoot  contends  that  the  passage,  4p 
T(fi  (rvfiir\ripov(Tdai  rijy  rififpau  rrjs  IleuTr)KO(rTr}g, 
means  wfien  the  day  of  Pentecost  had  passed^  and 
considers  that  this  rendering  is  countenanced  by  the 
words  of  the  Vulgate,  "  cum  complerentur  dies 
Pentecostes."  He  supposes  that  Pentecost  fell  that 
year  on  the  Sabbath,  and  that  it  was  on  the  ensu- 
ing Lord's  Day  that  ^arav  anavres  d/j-odv/jLaShv 
iirl  rh  avrS  {Exercit.  in  Act.  ii.  1).  Hitzig,  on 
the  other  hand  ( Ostern  und  PJingslen^  Heidelberg, 
1837),  would  render  the  words,  "  As  the  day  of 
Pentecost  was  approaching  its  fulfillment."  Neander 
has  replied  to  the  latter,  and  has  maintained  the 
common  interpretation  {Plaiiting  of  the  ChHsiian 
Churchy  i.  5,  Bohn's  ed.). 

The  question  on  what  day  of  the  week  this 
Pentecost  fell  must  of  course  be  determined  by  the 
mode  in  which  the  doubt  is  solved  regarding  the 
day  on  which  the  Last  Supper  was  eaten.  [Pass- 
over, HI.]  If  it  was  the  legal  paschal  supper,  on 
the  14th  of  Nisan,  and  the  Sabbath  during  which 
our  Lord  lay  in  the  grave  was  the  day  of  the  omer, 
Pentecost  must  have  followed  on  the  Sabbath.  But 
if  the  Supper  was  eaten  on  the  13th,  and  He  was 
crucified  on  the  14th,  the  Sunday  of  the  Resurrection 
must  have  been  the  day  of  the  omer,  and  Pentecost 
must  have  occurred  on  the  first  day  of  the  week. 

IV.  There  is  no  clear  notice  in  the  Scriptures  of 
any  historical  significance  belonging  to  Pentecost. 
But  most  of  the  Jews  of  later  times  have  regarded 
the  day  as  the  commemoration  of  the  giving  of  the 
Law  on  Mount  Sinai.  It  is  made  out  from  Ex.  xix. 
that  the  Law  was  delivered  on  the  fiftieth  day  after 
the  deliverance  from  Egypt  (Selden,  De  Jur.  Nat. 
et  Gent.  iii.  11).  It  has  been  conjectured  that  a 
connection  between  the  event  and  the  festival  may 
possibly  be  hinted  at  in  the  reference  to  the  ob- 
servance of  the  Law  in  Deut.  xvi.  12.  But  neither 
Philo/  nor  Josephus  has  a  word  on  the  subject. 
There  is,  however,  a  tradition  of  a  custom  which 
Sch(  ttgen  supposes  to  be  at  least  as  ancient  as  th 
Apostolic  times,  that  the  night  before  Pentecost  was 
a  time  especially  appropriated  for  thanking  God  for 
tlie  gift  of  the  Law.J'    Several  of  the  Fathers  noticed 


Casaubon,  Lightfoot,  Godwyn,  Carpzov,  and  manj 
others. 

e  The  less  educated  of  the  modem  Jews  regard  the 
fifty  days  with  strange  superstition,  and,  it  would 
seem,  are  always  impatient  for  them  to  come  to  an 
end.  During  their  continuance,  they  have  a  dreai 
of  sudden  death,  of  the  effect  of  malaria,  and  of  the 
influence  of  evil  spirits  over  children.  They  relate 
with  gross  exaggeration  the  case  of  a  great  mortality 
which,  during  the  first  twenty-three  days  of  the  period, 
befell  the  pupils  of  Akiba,  the  great  Mishnlcal  doctor 
of  the  second  century,  at  Jaffa.  They  do  not  ride,  or 
drive,  or  go  on  the  water,  unless  they  are  impelled  by 
absolute  necessity.  They  are  careful  not  to  whistle  in 
the  evening,  lest  it  should  bring  ill  luck.  They 
scrupulously  put  off  marriages  till  Pentecost.  (Stau- 
ben.  La  Vie  Juice  en  Alsace  (Paris,  1860),  p.  124 ; 
Mills,  British,  .Tews,  p.  207.) 

/  Philo  expressly  states  that  it  was  at  the  Feast  of 
Trumpets  that  the  giving  of  the  Law  was  commemo- 
rated {De  Sept.  c.  22).     [Trumpets,  Feast  of.] 

if  Hor.  Heb.  in  Act.  ii.  1.     Schutt|Een  ct.niertiirM 
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Uie  coincidence  of  the  day  of  the  giving  of  the  I>aw 
with  that  of  the  festival,  and  made  use  of  it.    Thus 
Jerome   sap,    "  Supputemus  nuuieruni,    et   inve- 
niemus   quinquagesimo   die   egressionis    Israel   ex 
iEgypto    in    vertice   niontia    iSinai   legem   datani. 
Unde  et  Tentecostes  celebratur  solemnitas,  et  postea 
Evangelii  saoramentum  Spiritus  Sancti  descensione 
compietur  "   {hpist.  ml  Fabivlam,  Mamio  XII.). 
St.  Augustin  speaks  in  a  similar  manner:  "  Pente- 
costen    etiani,  id  est,  a  passione  et  resurrectione 
Domini,  quin(}uageslmum   diem   celebramus,    quo 
nobis  Sanctum  Spirituni    Paracletum    quern    pro- 
miserat  misit:  quod  futurum  etiam  per  Judseorum 
pascha   significatuni  est,  cum  quinquagesimo   die 
post  celebratiouem  ovis  occisae,  Moyses  digito  Dei 
scriptam  legem  accepit  in  monte  "  ( Contra  Faustum, 
lib.  xxxii.  c.  12).     The  later  Kabbis  spoke  with  con- 
fidence of  the  commemoration  of  the  Law  as  a  prime 
object  in  the  institution  of  the  feast.     Maimonides 
says,  "  Festum  septimanarum  est  dies  ille,  quo  lex 
datafuit.      Ad  hujus  diei  honorem  pertinet  quod 
dies  a  praecedenti  solenni  festo  (Pascha)  ad  ilium 
usque   diem    numerantur "   (More  Nevochim,  iii. 
41).    Abarbanel  recognizes  the  fact,  but  denies  that 
.t  had  anything  to  do  with  the  institution  of  the 
feast,  observing,  "  lex  divina  non  opus  habet  sanc- 
tificatione  diei,  quo  ejus  memoria  recolatur."     He 
adds,  "  causa  festi  septimanarum  est  initium  messis 
tritici"  (hi  Liy.  2G2).     But  in  general  the  Jewish 
writers  of  modern  times  have  expressed  themselves 
on  the  subject  witliout  hesitation,  and,  in  the  rites 
of  the  day,  as  it  is  now  observed,  the  gift  of  the 
Law  is  kept  prominently  in  view." 

V.  If  the  feast  of  Pentecost  stood  without  an 
organic  connection  with  any  other  rites,  we  should 
have  no  certain  warrant  in  the  Old  Testament  for 
regarding  it  as  more  than  the  divinely  appointed 
solemn  thanksgiving  for  the  yearly  supply  of  the 
most  useful  sort  of  food.  Every  reference  to  its 
meaning  seems  to  bear  immediately  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  the  grain-harvest.  It  might  have  been  a 
Gentile  festival,  having  no  proper  reference  to  the 
election  of  the  chosen  race.  It  might  have  taken  a 
place  in  the  rehgion  of  any  people  who  merely  felt 
that  it  is  God  who  gives  rain  from  heaven  and 
fruitful  seasons,  and  who  fills  our  hearts  with  food 
and  gladness  (Acts  xiv.  17).  But  it  was,  as  we 
have  seen,  essentially  linked  on  to  the  Passover,  that 
festival,  which,  al)ove  all  others,  expressed  the  fact 
of  a  race  chosen  and  separated  from  other  nations. 
It  was  not  an  insulated  day.  It  stood  as  the  cul- 
minating point  of  the  Pentecostal  season.  If  the 
ofl^ering  of  the  omer  was  a  supplication  for  the 
Divine  blessing  on  the  harvest  which  was  just  com- 
mencing, and  the  offering  of  the  two  loaves  was  a 
thanksgiving  for  its  completion,  each  rite  was 
brought  into  a  higher  significance  in  consequence 
of  the  omer  forming  an  integral  part  of  the  Pass- 
over. It  was  thus  set  forth  that  He  who  had 
delivered   his  people  from  Egypt,  who  had  raised 


that  the  Apostles  on  the  occasion  there  spoken  of  were 
assembled  together  for  this  purpose,  in  accordance  with 
Jewish  custom. 

M  Some  of  the  Jews  adorn  their  houses  with  flowers, 
and  wear  wreaths  on  their  heads,  with  the  declared 
purpose  of  testifying  their  joy  in  the  possession  of  the 
Law.  They  also  eat  such  food  as  is  prepared  with  milk, 
because  the  purity  of  the  divine  law  is  likened  to  milk. 
(Compare  the  expression,  "  the  sincere  milk  of  the 
word,"  1  Pet.  ii.  2.) 

It  i*  a  fiuit  of  some  interest,  though  in  nowise  con- 
urtod  «ith  the  piieseat  argument,  that,  in  the  service 
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them  from  the  condition  of  slaves  to  that  of  (rec 
men  in  immediate  covenant  with  Himself,  was  th« 
same  that  was  sustaining  them  with  bread  from  year 
to  year.  The  insjjired  teacher  declared  to  God'i 
chosen  one,  "  He  inaketh  peace  in  thy  borders.  He 
filleth  thee  witli  tlie  finest  of  the  wheat  "  (Ps- 
cxlvii.  14).  If  we  thus  regard  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost  as  the  solemn  termination  of  the  consecrated 
period,  intended,  as  the  seasons  came  round,  to 
teach  this  lesson  to  the  people,  we  may  see  the 
fitness  of  the  name  by  which  the  Jews  have  mosllj 

called  it,  iH^l^yi  '^'^  concluding  assem/Ay.f>  [Pass- 
OVKK,  p.  2343*,  note  a.] 

As  the  two  loaves  were  leavened,  they  coalJ  not 
1)6  offered  on  the  altar,  like  the  unleavened  sacrifici-jj 
bread.  [Passover,  IV.  3  (b).]  Abarbanel  (in 
Lev.  xxiii.)  has  proposed  a  reason  for  their  not 
being  leavened  which  seems  hardly  to  admit  of  a 
doubt.  He  thinks  that  they  were  intended  to  rep- 
resent the  best  produce  of  the  earth  in  the  actual 
condition  in  which  it  ministers  to  the  support  of 
human  life.  Thus  they  express,  in  the  most  sig- 
nificant manner,  what  is  evidently  the  idea  of  the 
festival. 

We  need  not  suppose  that  the  grain-harvest  in 
the  Holy  Land  was  in  all  years  precisely  completed 
between  the  Passover  and  Pentecost.  The  period  of 
seven  weeks  was  evidently  appointed  in  conformity 
with  the  Sabbatical  number,  which  so  frequently 
recurs  in  the  arrangements  of  the  Mosaic  Law 
[Feasts;  Jubilee.]  Hence,  probably,  the  prevail- 
ing use  of  the  name,  "  The  Feast  of  Weeks,"  which 
might  always  have  suggested  the  close  religions  con- 
nection in  which  the  festival  stood  to  the  Passover. 

It  is  not  surprising  that,  without  any  direct  au- 
thority in  the  0.  T.,  the  coincidence  of  the  day  on 
which  the  festival  was  observed  with  that  on  which 
the  Law  appears  to  have  been  given  to  IMoses,  should 
have  strongly  impressed  the  minds  of  Christians  in 
the  early  ages  of  the  Church.  The  Di\ine  Provi- 
dence had  ordained  that  the  Holy  Spirit  should  come 
down  in  a  special  manner,  to  give  spiritual  life  and 
unity  to  the  Church,  on  that  very  same  day  in  the 
year  on  which  the  Law  had  been  bestowed  on  the 
children  of  Israel  which  gave  to  them  national  life 
and  unity.  They  must  have  seen  that,  as  the  pos- 
session of  the  Law  had  completed  the  deliverance  of 
the  Hebrew  race  MTOught  by  the  hand  of  Moses,  so 
the  gift  of  the  Spirit  perfected  the  work  of  Christ 
in  the  establishment  of  his  kingdom  upon  earth. 

It  may  have  been  on  this  account  that  Pentecost 
was  the  last  Jewish  festival  (as  far  as  we  know) 
which  St.  Paul  was  anxious  to  observe  (Acts  xx.  16, 
1  Cor.  xvi.  8\  and  that  Whitsuntide  came  to  be 
the  first  annual  fiestival  instituted  in  the  Christian 
Church  (Hessey's  Hampton  Lectures,  pp.  88,  96). 
It  was  rightly  regarded  as  the  Church's  birthday, 
and  the  Pentecostal  season,  the  foriod  between  it 
and  Easter,  bearing  as  it  does  such  a  clear  analogy 


of  the  synagogue,  the  book  of  Ituth  is  read  through  a» 
Pentecost,  from  the  connection  of  its  subject  with  bar- 
vest.  (Buxt.  Stjn.  Jud.  XX. ;  [Stauben,]  La  Vie  Jitiv* 
en  ^faace,  pp.  129,  142.) 

b  So  Godwyn,  Lightfoot,  Reland,  Bahr.  The  full 
name  appears  to  have  been  nD5  /t?^  n"n^3?,  'A« 
concluding  assembly  of  the  Passover.  The  designation 
of  the  oflfering  of  the  omer  used  by  Philo,  TrpoeopriOf 
kTe(>a<i  copTTJs  jxeiVows,  strikingly  tends  for  the  •ama 
purpose. 
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K)  the  fifty  days  of  the  old  Law,  thus  became  the 
Bfdinary  time  for  trie  baptism  of  converts  (Tertul- 
Uan,  De  Bapt.  c.  19;  Jerome,  in  Zech.  xiv.  8). 

(Carpzov,  App.  Crit.  iii.  5;  Keland,  Ant.  iv.  4; 
Lightfoot,  Temple  Service^  §  3;  Exercil.  in  Act. 
ii.  1 ;  Bahr,  Synibolik,  iv.  3 ;  Spencer,  Be  Leg.  Ileb. 
I.  ix.  2,  lir.  viii.  2 ;  Meyer,  De  Fest.  Ileh.  ii.  13 ; 
Hupfeld,  De  Fest.  Heb.  ii. ;  Iken,  De  Duobus  Pani- 
bus  Pentecost.  Brem.  1729;  Mishna,  Menachoth 
Mid  Biccurim,  with  the  Notes  in  Surenhusius; 
Drusius,  Notoe  Majores  in  Lev.  xxiii.  15,21  (^Crit. 
Sac);  Otho,  Lex.  Jiab.  a.  FeMa ;  Buxtorf,  Syn. 
Jtid.  c.  XX.)  S.  C. 

PENU'EL  (bS^3p  [face  of  God]  :  in  Gen. 
cTSos  Oeovy  elsewhere  '^avov^K'-  Phanuel).  The 
usual,  and  possibly  the  original,  form  of  the  name 
of  a  place  which  first  appears  under  the  slightly 
different  form  of  Pexiel  (Gen.  xxxii.  30.  31). 
From  this  narrative  it  is  evident  that  it  lay  some- 
where between  the  torrent  Jabbok  and  Succoth 
(comp.  xixii.  22  with  xxxiii.  17).  This  is  in  exact 
agreement  with  the  terras  of  its  next  occurrence,  when 
Gideon,  pursuing  the  hosts  of  the  Midianites  across 
the  Jordan  into  the  uplands  of  Gilead,  anrives  first  at 
Succoth,  and  from  thence  mounts  to  Penuel  (Judg. 
viii.  5,  8).  It  had  then  a  tower,  which  Gideon  de- 
stroyed on  his  return,  at  the  same  time  slaying  the 
men  of  the  place  because  they  had  refused  him  help 
before  (ver.  17).  Penuel  was  rebuilt  or  fortified  by 
Jeroboam  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign  (1  K. 
•xii.  25),  no  doubt  on  account  of  its  commanding  the 
fords  of  Succoth  and  the  road  from  the  east  of  Jor- 
dan to  his  capital  city  of  Shechem,  and  also  per- 
haps as  being  an  ancient  sanctuary.  Succoth  has 
been  identified  with  tolerable  certainty  at  Sakut, 
but  no  trace  has  yet  been  found  of  Penuel.      G. 

* PENU'EL  (bS^35,  see  above:  *oyoy^\: 
Phanuel). 

1.  A  descendant  of  Judah  the  "  father "  or 
founder  of  Gedor  (1  Chr.  iv.  4). 

2.  A  son  of  Shashak,  and  one  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  He  dwelt  at  Jerusalem  (1 
Chr.  viii.  25,28).  A. 

PE'OR  ("I'lP^n,  «'  the  Peor,"  with  the  def. 
article  [opening,  cleft]  :  rov  "  ^oycop '  mons  Phohor 
[Phogor]).  A  mountain  in  Moab,  from  whence, 
lifter  having  witliout  effect  ascended  the  lower  or 
less  sacred  summits  of  Bamoth-Baal  and  Pisgah, 
the  prophet  Balaam  was  conducted  by  Balak  for  his 
tnal  conjurations  (Num.  xxiii.  28  only). 

I'eor  —  or  more  accurately  "the  Peor" — was 
•' facing  Jeshimon."  The  same  thhig  is  said  of 
Pisgah.  But  unfortunately  we  are  as  yet  ignorant 
of  the  position  of  all  three,  so  that  nothing  can  be 
Inferred  from  this  specification.     [Nebo.] 

In  the  Onomaslicoii  ("  Fogor;  "  "  Bethphogor;  " 
"Danaba")  it  is  stated  to  be  above  the  town  of 
Libias  (the  ancient  Beth-aram),  and  opposite  Jeri- 
iho.  The  towns  of  Beth  peor  and  Dinhaba  were  on 
fchs  mountain,  six  miles  from  Libias,  and  seven  from 
Ileshbon,  respectively.  A  place  named  F(ckli<i7'(ih  is 
mentioned  in  the  list  of  towns  south  of  Fs-Salt  in 
the  appendix  to  the  1st  edit,  of  Dr.  Robinson's 
Sihl.  Res.  (iii.  App.  169),  and  this  is  placed  by 
7an  de  Velde  at  the  head  of  th?  Wndy  Fshteh, 

miles  N.  F.  of  Ilesbdn.     But  in  our  present  igno- 
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«»  The  LXX.  have  here  represented  the  Hebrew  let- 
ter Ain  by  g,  as  they  haye  also  in  Raguel,  Gomorrah, 
Ith&Uah,  etc. 


ranee  of  these  regions  all  this  must  be  mere  coi^e»> 
ture. 

Gesenius  {Thes.  1119  a)  gives  it  as  his  opiniot 
that  Baal-Peor  derived  his  name  from  the  mountwn, 
not  the  mountain  from  him. 

A  Peor,  under  its  Greek  garb  of  Phagor,  appean 
among  the  eleven  names  added  by  the  LXX.  [Josh 
XV.  59]  to  the  list  of  the  allotment  of  Judah,  be- 
tween Bethlehem  and  Aitan  (Etham).  It  was  knowu 
to  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  and  is  mentioned  by  the 
latter  in  his  translation  of  the  Onomasticon  as  Pha« 
ora.  It  probably  still  exists  under  the  name  of 
Beit  Faghiii'  or  Kirbet  Faghur,  5  miles  S.  W.  of 
Bethlehem,  barely  a  mile  to  the  left  of  the  road  from 
Hebron  (Tobler,  3te  Wanderung).  It  is  some- 
what singular  that  both  Peor  and  Pisgah,  namei 
so  prominently  connected  with  the  East  of  Jordan, 
should  be  found  also  on  the  West. 

The  LXX.  also  read  the  name,  which  in  the  He- 
brew text  is  Pau  and  Pai,  as  Peor;  since  in  both 
cases  they  have  Phogor. 

2.  (T1!S?Q,  without  the  article:  ioyup:  idolum 
Phehor  [Phogor],  J'hohor  [Phogor],  Beel  Phe- 
gor.)  In  four  passages  (Num.  xxv.  18,  twice;  xxxi. 
16;  Josh.  xxii.  17)  Peor  occurs  as  a  contraction  for 
Baal-peor;  always  in  reference  to  the  licentious  riteii 
of  Shittim  which  brought  such  destruction  on  Israd. 
In  the  three  first  cases  the  expression  is,  the  "  mat- 
ter," or  *«for  the  sake  "  (literally  "word"  in  each) 
"of  Peor;"  in  the  fourth,  "iniquity,  or  crime,  of 
Peor."  G. 

PER'AZIM,  MOUNT  (D'^Sn^-in  [mount 
of  breaches]  :  6pos  aa-efiwu  "  '•  mons  divisiorum). 
A  name  which  occurs  in  Is.  xxviii.  21  only,  —  unlesi 
the  place  which  it  designates  be  identical  with  the 
BaaLt-Perazim  mentioned  as  the  scene  of  one  of 
David's  victories  over  the  Philistines.  Isaiah,  ag 
his  manner  was  (comp.  x.  26),  is  referring  to  some 
ancient  triumphs  of  the  arms  of  Israel  as  symbolical 
of  an  event  shortly  to  happen  — 

Jehovah  shall  rire  up  as  at  Mount  Perazim, 
lie  shall  be  wroth  as  in  the  valley  of  Gibeon. 

Tlie  commentators  almost  unanimously  take  his 
reference  to  be  to  David's  victories,  above  alluded  to, 
at  Baal  Perazim, and  Gibeon  (Gesenius;  Strachcy), 
or  to  the  former  of  these  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Joshua's  slaughter  of  the  Canaanites  at  Gibeon  and 
Beth-boron  on  the  other  (Eichhorn;  Rosenmiiller; 
Michaelis).  Ewald  alone  —  perhaps  with  greater 
critical  sagacity  than  the  rest  —  doubts  that  David's 
victory  is  intended,  "  because  the  prophets  of  this 
period  are  not  in  the  habit  of  choosing  such  exam- 
ples from  his  history  "  (Propheten,  i.  261). 

If  David's  victory  is  alluded  to  in  this  passage  of 
the  prophet,  it  furnishes  an  example,  similar  to  that 
noticed  under  Oreb,  of  the  slight  and  casual  man- 
ner in  which  events  of  the  gravest  importance  are 
sometimes  passed  over  in  the  Bible  narrative.  But 
for  this  later  reference  no  one  would  infer  that  the 
events  reported  in  2  Sam.  v.  18-25,  and  1  Chr.  xiv. 
8-17,  had  been  important  enough  to  serve  as  a 
parallel  to  one  of  Jehovah's  most  tremendous  judg- 
ments. In  the  account  of  Josephus  {Ant.  vii.  4, 
§  1),  David's  victory  assumes  much  larger  propor- 
tions than  in  Samuel  and  Chronicles.  The  attack 
is  made  not  by  the  Philistines  only,  but  by  "  al] 

b  Perhaps  considering  the  word  as  derived  flroB 
'2W1f  which  the  LXX.  usually  render  by  ivtfivf. 
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Byria  trJ  Phoenicia,  with  many  other  warlike  na- 
tions besides."  I'his  is  a  good  instance  of  the 
manner  in  which  Josephus,  apparently  from  records 
now  lost  to  us,  supplements  and  completes  the 
•canty  narratives  of  the  Bible,  in  agreement  with 
the  casual  references  of  the  I'rophets  or  Psalmists. 
He  places  the  scene  of  the  encounter  in  the  "  groves 
of  weeping,"  as  if  alluding  to  the  liaca  of  Ps.  Ixxxiv. 
The  title  Mount  Perazini,  when  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  Baol  Perazim  of  2  Sam.  v^ seems 
to  imply  that  it  was  an  eminence  with  a  heathen 
sanctuary  of  13aal  upon  it.  [Baal,  vol.  i.  p. 
209  a.]  G. 

PE'RESH  (12?!??  [excrement, dnngy.  ^apis\ 
[Vat.  omits:]  Pharcs).  The  son  of  Machir  by 
his  wife  Maachah  (1  Chr.  vii.  16). 

PE'REZ  (VT}^  [«  breach,  renq-.  4>apfs; 
[Vat.  Neh.  xi.  6,  'SepcsO  Phares).  The  "chil- 
dren of  Perez,"  or  Pharez,  the  son  of  Judah,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  a  family  of  importance  for  many 
centuries.  In  the  reign  of  David  one  of  them  was 
chief  of  all  the  captains  of  the  host  for  the  first 
month  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  3);  and  of  those  who  re- 
turned from  Babylon,  to  the  number  of  468,  some 
occupied  a  prominent  position  in  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  and  are  mentioned  by  name  as  living  in 
Jerusalem  (Neh.  xi.  4,  6).     [Phakez.] 

PE'REZ-UZ'ZA  {^'I'P  V??-  AtaKon^ 
OCd'-  clirisio  Oz(e\  1  Chr.  xiii.  11;  and 

PE'REZ-UZ'ZAH  (Tl-'tV  'Q  [breach  of 
Uzzah]:  [AiaKoir}]  0(2. ■'}  pera'issio  Ozce),  2  Sam. 
vi.  8.  The  title  which  David  conferred  on  the 
threshing-floor   of    Nachon,    or   Cidon,    in    com- 
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menioration  of  the  sudden  death  o!  Uzzah :  '<  Anc 
David  was  wroth  because  Jehovah  had  broken  thif 
breach  on  Uzzah,  and  he«  called  the  place  '  Uzzah*! 
breaking'  unto  this  day."  The  word  j)ervz  was  a 
favorite  with  David  on  such  occasions.  He  em- 
ploys it  to  commemorate  his  having  »'  broken  up  ' 
the  Philistine  force  in  the  valley  of  Pephaini  (2 
Sam.  v.  20).  [Baal  Pkkazim.]  He  also  ases  it 
in  a  subsequent  reference  to  Uzzah's  destruction  in 
1  Chr.  XV.  13. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  statement  of  the  con  • 
tinned  existence  of  the  name  should  be  found  not 
only  in  Samuel  and  Chronicles,  but  also  in  Jose- 
phus, who  says  {Ant.  vii.  4,  §  2),  as  if  from  hiK 
own  observation,  "  the  place  where  he  died  is  even 
now  (en  vvv)  called  '  the  cleaving  of  Oza.'  " 

The  situation  of  the  spot  is  not  known.  [Na- 
CHOJJ.]  If  this  statement  of  Josephus  may  be 
taken  literally,  it  would  however  be  worth  while  t€ 
make  some  search  for  traces  of  the  name  between 
Jerusalem  and  Kirjath-jearim.  G. 

PERFUMES  (nnbr^).  The  free  use  of  per- 
fumes was  peculiarly  grateful  to  the  Orientals  (Prov 
xxvii.  9),  whose  olfactory  nerves  are  more  than 
usually  sensitive  to  the  offensive  smells  engendered 
by  the  heat  of  their  climate  (Bnrckhardt's  Travels 
ii.  85).  The  Hebrews  manufactured  their  per 
fumes  chiefly  from  spices  imported  from  Arabia, 
though  to  a  certain  extent  also  from  aromatic  plants 
growing  in  their  own  country.  [SriCES.]  The 
modes  in  which  they  applied  them  were  various 
occasionally  a  bunch  of  the  plant  itself  was  worn 
about  the  person  as  a  nosegay,  or  inclosed  in  a  bag 
(Cant.  i.  13);  or  the  plant  was  reduced  to  a  powder 
'  and  used  in  the  way  of  fumigation  (Cant.  iii.  6);; 


Pezya. 


01  again,  the  aromatic  qualities  were  extracted  by 
801. le  process  of  boiling,  and  were  then  mixed  with 
oil,  so  as  to  be  applied  to  the  person  fn  the  way  of 
ointment  (John  xii.  3);  or,  lastly,  the  scent  was 
carried  about  in  smelling-bottles ''  suspended  from 
the  girdle  (Is.  iii.  20).  Perfumes  entered  largely 
into  the  Temple  service,  in  the  two  forms  of  incense 
and  ointment  (Ex.  xxx.  22-38).  Nor  were  they 
less  used  in  private  life:  not  only  were  they  applied 
to  the  person,  but  to  garments  (1*9.  xlv.  8 ;  Cant. 


o  Or,  wJth  equal  accuracy,  and  perhaps  more  con- 
renience,  "  one  called  it/  that  is,  "  it  waa  called  "  — 
w  in  2  K.  xviii.  4.     [Nehushtak.] 

»  C?53n  ^r)^;  lit.  «  house*  of  tlM  aouL" 


iv.  11),  and  to  articles  of  furniture,  such  as  beds 
(Prov.  vii.  17).  On  the  arrival  of  a  guest  the 
same  compliments  were  probably  paid  in  ancient  m 
in  modem  times ;  the  rooms  were  fumigated ;  the 
person  of  the  guest  was  sprinkled  with  rose-water; 
and  then  the  incense  was  applied  to  his  face  and 
beard  (Dan.  ii.  46;  Lane's  Mod.  Egypt,  ii.  14). 
When  a  royal  personage  went  abroad  in  his  litter, 
attendants  threw  up  "  pillars  of  smoke "  <^  about 
his  path  (Cant.  iii.  6).     Nor  is  it  improbable  that 


c  A  similar  usage  is  recorded  of  the  Indian  princes 
"  Quum  rex  semet  in  publico  conspici  patitur,  turib- 
ula  argentea  ministri  ferunt,  totumque  iter  per  quod 
ferri  destinavit  odoribus  complent "  (Curtiu»,  tIH.  ft 

§23). 
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Bther  practices,  such  as  scentinj;  the  breath  by 
ehewing  frankincense  (lAtie,  i.  246),  and  the  skin 
fcy  wasliing  in  rose-water  (Burckhardt's  ArnO.  i. 
88),  and  limiigating  drinkables  (Lane,  i.  185 ;  Biirck- 
hardt,  i.  52),  were  also  adopted  in  early  times. 
The  use  of  {jerfumes  was  omitted  in  times  of 
mourning,  whence  the  allusion  in  Is.  iii.  24,  ''  in- 
stead of  sweet  smell  there  shall  be  stink."  The 
preparation  of  perfumes  in  the  form  either  of  oint- 
ment or  incense  was  a  recognized  profession  a 
among  the  .Jews  (Ex.  xxx.  26,  35;  ICccl.  x.  1). 
{^Ikckmsk;  Ointmknt.]  W.  L.  B. 

PER'GA  {UfpyTj:  [Pei'c/e]),  An  ancient  and 
Imjrrtant  city  of  I'aniphylia,  situated  on  the  river 
Ceslius,  at  a  distance  of  60  stadia  rroni  its  mouth, 
and  celebrated  in  antiquity  for  the  worship  of  Arte- 
mis (Diana),  whose  temple  stood  on  a  hill  outside 
the  town  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  667;  Cic.  Verr.  i.  20;  I'lin. 
V.  26;  Mela,  i.  14;  Ptol.  v.  5,  §  7).  The  goddess 
and  the  Temple  are  represented  in  the  coins  of 
I'erga.  The  Cestius  was  navigable  to  I'erga ;  and 
St.  Paul  landed  here  on  his  voyage  from  Pa])lios 
(Acts  xiii.  Iii).  He  visited  the  city  a  second  time 
on  his  return  from  the  interior  of  Pamphylia,  and 
preached  the  Gospel  there  (Acts  xiv.  25).  For 
further  details  see  Pa^iphvlia.  There  are  still 
extensive  remains  of  Perga  at  a  spot  called  by  the 
Turks  Eskl-Kdksi  (I-^ake,  Asia  Minor,  p.  132; 
Fellows,  Asia  Minor,  p.  190). 

PER'GAMOS ''  (f)  Ufpya/iios,  or  t^  n€>7a- 
uou)-  A  city  of  Mysia,  about  three  miles  to  the 
N.  of  the  river  Bakyr-tchai,  the  Caicus  of  an- 
tiquity, and  twenty  miles  from  its  present  mouth. 
The  name  was  originally  given  to  a  remarkable 
hill,  presenting  a  conical  appearance  when  \iewed 
from  the  plain.  The  local  legends  attached  a 
sacred  character  to  this  place.  Upon  it  the 
Cabiri  were  said  to  have  been  witnesses  of  the 
birth  of  Zeus,  and  the  whole  of  the  land  belong- 
uig  to  the  city  of  the  same  name  which  afterwards 
grew  up  around  the  original  Pergamos,  to  have 
belonged  to  these.  The  sacred  character  of  the 
locality,  combuied  with  its  natural  strength,  seems 
to  have  made  it,  like  some  others  of  the  ancient 
temples,  a  bank  for  chiefs  who  desired  to  accumu- 
late a  large  amount  of  specie;  and  Lysimachus, 
one  of  Alexander's  successors,  deposited  there  an 
enormous  sum — no  less  than  9,000  talents  —  in 
the  care  of  an  Asiatic  eunuch  named  Philetaerus. 
In  the  troublous  times  which  followed  the  break 
up  of  the  INIacedonian  conquests,  this  officer  be- 
trayed his  trust,  and  by  successful  temporizing, 
and  perhaps  judicious  employment  of  the  funds  at 
hia  command,  succeeded  in  retaining  the  treasure 
and  transmitting  it  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  to 
his  nephew  Eumenes,  a  petty  dynast  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. Eumenes  was  succeeded  by  his  cousin 
Altalus,  the  founder  of  the  Attalic  dynasty  of 
Pergamene  kings,  who  by  allying  himself  with  the 
rising  Roman  power  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
future  greatness  of  his  house.  His  successor,  Eu- 
menes 11.,  was  rewarded  for  his  fidelity  to  the 
Romans  in  their  wars  with  Antiochus  and  Perseus 
by  a  gift  of  all  the  territory  which  the  former  had 
Dossessed  to  the  north  of  the  Taurus  range.  The 
»reat  wealth  which  accrued  to  him  from  this  source 
•e  employed  in  laying  out  a  magnificent  residential 
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a  niT.'l ;  A.  V.  «  apothecary." 

b  *  The  name  should  have  been  written  Pergamus 
•  Per^mum  in  the  A.  V.     The  translators  usually 


city,  and  adorning  it  with  temples  and  other  publi« 
buildings.  His  passion,  and  that  of  his  successor, 
for  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  led  them  to  form  a 
library  which  rivaled  that  of  Alexandria;  and  the 
impulse  given  to  the  art  of  preparing  sheepskins 
for  the  purpose  of  transcription,  to  gratify  the  taste 
of  the  royal  dilettanti,  has  left  its  record  in  the 
wame  parchment  (charta  pergamena).  Eumenes'a 
successor,  Attalus  H.,  is  said  to  have  bid  600,000 
sesterces  for  a  picture  by  the  painter  Aristides,  at 
the  sale  of  the  plunder  of  Corinth ;  and  by  so  doing 
to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Roman  gen- 
eral Mummius  to  it,  who  sent  it  off  at  once  Ic 
Rome,  where  no  foreign  artist's  work  had  ther 
been  seen.  For  another  picture  by  the  same  artist 
he  paid  100  talents.  But  the  great  glory  of  the 
city  was  the  so-called  Nicephorium,  a  grovo  of 
extreme  beauty,  laid  out  as  a  thank-oflfering  for  a 
victory  over  Antiochus,  in  which  was  an  assemblage 
of  temples,  probably  of  all  the  deities,  Zeus 
Athene,  Apollo,  ^sculapius,  Dionysus,  and  Aphro- 
dite. The  Temple  of  the  last  was  of  a  most  elab- 
orate character.  Its  fa9ade  was  perhaps  inlaid 
after  the  manner  of  2netra  chira  work;  for  Philip 
V.  of  Macedonia,  who  was  repulsed  in  an  attempt 
to  surprise  I'ergamos  during  the  reign  of  Attalua 
II.,  vented  his  spite  in  cutthig  down  the  trees  of 
the  grove,  and  not  only  destroying  the  Aphro- 
disium,  but  injuring  the  stones  in  such  a  way  as 
to  prevent  their  being  used  again.  At  the  concln- 
sion  of  peace  it  was  made  a  special  stipulation  that 
this  damage  should  be  made  good. 

The  Attalic  dynasty  terminated  B.  c.  133,  when 
Attalus  III.,  dying  at  an  early  age,  made  the  Ro- 
mans his  heirs.  His  dominions  formed  the  prov- 
ince of  Asia  propria,  and  the  immense  wealth 
which  was  directly  or  indirectly  derived  from  this 
legacy,  contributed  peihaps  even  more  than  the 
spoils  of  Carthage  and  Corinth  to  the  demoraliza- 
tion of  Roman  statesmen. 

The  sumptuousness  of  the  Attalic  princes  had 
raised  Pergamos  to  the  rank  of  the  first  city  in 
Asia  as  regards  splendor,  and  Pliny  speaks  of  it  as 
without  a  rival  in  the  pro\ince.  Its  prominence, 
however,  was  not  that  of  a  commercial  town,  like 
Ephesus  or  Corinth,  but  arose  from  its  peculiar 
features.  It  was  a  sort  of  union  of  a  pagan 
cathedral  city,  an  university  town,  and  a  royal 
residence,  embellished  during  a  succession  of  years 
by  kings  who  all  had  a  passion  for  expenditure 
and  ample  means  of  gratifying  it.  Two  smaller 
streams,  which  flowed  from  the  north,  embracing 
the  town  between  them,  and  then  fell  into  the 
Caicus,  aflbrded  ample  means  of  storing  water, 
without  which,  in  those  latitudes,  ornamental  cul- 
tivation (or  indeed  cultivation  of  any  kind)  is  out 
of  the  question.  The  larger  of  those  streams  — 
the  Bergama-tchai,  or  Cetius  of  antiquity  —  has 
a  fall  of  more  than  150  feet  between  the  hills  to 
the  north  of  Pergamos  and  its  junction  with  the 
Caicus,  and  it  brings  down  a  very  considerable 
body  of  water.  Both  the  Nicephorium,  which  haa 
been  spoken  of  above,  and  the  Grove  of  ^scula- 
pius,  which  became  yet  more  celebrated  in  the  time 
of  the  Roman  empire,  doubtless  owed  their  exist- 
ence to  the  means  of  irrigation  thus  available;  and 
furnisi.ed  the  appliances  for  those  licentious  ritualg 


adopted  the  Latin  termination  of  the  t  tames  of  sucfc 
places.  A  similar  exception  to  the  rule  occurs  in  tlM 
use  of  Assos  for  Assus  (Acts  xx.  13, 14).  (See  Trench, 
Authorized  Version,  etc.,  p.  78,  2d  ed.)  II 
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•f  pagan  antiquity  which  flourisljed  wherever  there 
were  groves  mid  hill-altars.  Under  the  Attalic 
kings,  I'erganios  became  a  city  of  temples,  devoted 
U>  a  sensuous  worship;  and  being  in  its  origin, 
according  to  pagan  notions,  a  sacred  place,  might 
not  unnaturally  be  viewed  by  Jews  and  Jewish 
Christians,  as  one  "  where  was  the  throne  of  Satan  " 
{Svov  6  6p6vos  rod  ^arava,  Hev.  ii.  13). 

After  the  extinction  of  its  independence,  the 
•acred  character  of  I'ergamos  seems  to  have  been 
put  even  more  prominently  forward.  Coins  and 
inscriptions  constantly  describe  the  Pergamenes  as 
veuK6pot  or  veu)K6poi  irpwroi  rris  'Adas.  This 
title  always  indicates  the  duty  of  maintaining  a 
religious  worship  of  some  kind  (which  indeed  nat- 
urally goes  together  with  the  usufruct  of  religious 
property).  What  tlie  deities  were  to  which  this 
title  has  reference  especially,  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
In  the  time  of  Martial,  however,  ^sculapius  had 
acquired  so  much  prominence  that  he  is  called 
Peryameus  deus.  His  grove  was  recognized  by 
the  Koman  senate  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  as  pos- 
aessing  the  rights  of  sanctuary.  Pausanias,  too, 
in  the  course  of  his  work,  refers  niore  than  once  to 
the  JEsculapian  ritual  at  Pergamus  as  a  sort  of 
standard.  From  the  circumstance  of  this  noto- 
riety of  the  Pergamene  jEsculapius,  from  the  title 
2ft?TTJp  being  given  to  him,  from  the  serpent  f which 
Judaical  Christians  would  regard  as  a  symbol  of 
evil)  being  his  characteristic  emblem,  and  from 
the  fact  that  the  medical  practice  of  antiquity  in- 
cluded charms  and  incantations  among  its  agencies, 
it  has  been  supposed  that  the  expressions  6  6p6vos 
rov  "Starava  and  ottou  6  'Saravas  KaroiKeT  have 
an  especial  reference  to  this  one  pagan  deity,  and 
not  to  the  whole  city  as  a  sort  of  focus  of  idola- 
trous worship.  But  although  undoubtedly  the 
iEsculapius  worship  of  Pergamos  was  the  most 
famous,  and  in  later  times  became  continually  more 
predominant  from  the  fact  of  its  being  combined 
with  an  excellent  medical  school  (which  among 
others  produced  the  celebrated  Galen),  yet  an 
inscription  of  the  time  of  Marcus  Antoninus  dis- 
tinctly puts  Zeus,  Athen^,  Dionysus,  and  Asclepius 
in  a  coordinate  rank,  as  all  being  special  tutelary 
deities  of  Pergamos.  It  seems  unlikely,  therefore, 
that  the  expressions  above  quoted  should  be  so  in- 
terpreted as  to  isolate  one  of  them  from  the  rest. 

It  may  be  added,  that  the  charge  against  a 
portion  of  the  Pergamene  Church  that  some  among 
them  were  of  the  school  of  Balaam,  whose  policy 
was  "  to  put  a  stumbling-block  before  the  children 
■>f  Israel,  by  inducing  them  tpayeiv  uSwXSdvTa 
vol  TTopvevaai''  (Kev.  ii.  14),  is  in  both  its  par- 
ticulars very  inappropriate  to  the  ^sculapian  ritual. 
It  points  rather  to  the  Dionysus  and  Aphrodite 
worship;  and  the  sin  of  the  Nicolaitans,  which  is 
condemned,  seems  to  have  consisted  in  a  partici- 
pation in  this,  arising  out  of  a  social  amalgamation 
of  themselves  with  the  native  population.  Now, 
from  the  time  of  the  war  with  Antiochus  at  least, 
it  is  certain  that  there  was  a  considerable  Jewish 
population  in  Pergamene  territory.  The  decree  of 
the  Pergamenes  quoted  by  Josephus  (Ant.  xiv.  10, 
§  22)  seems  to  indicate  that  the  Jews  had  farmed 
he  tolls  in  some  of  the  harbors  of  their  territory, 
and  likewise  were  holders  of  land.  They  are  —  in 
accordance  with  the  expressed  desire  of  the  Roman 
senate  —  allowed  lo  levy  port-dues  upon  all  vessels 
except  those  belonging  to  king  Ptolemy.  The 
growth  of  a  large  and  wealthy  class  naturally  leads 
ic  its  obtaining  a  share  in  political  rights,  and  the 
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only  bar  to  the  admission  of  Jews  to  privileget  ol 
citizenship  in  Pergamos  would  be  their  unwilling- 
ness to  take  any  part  in  the  religious  ceremonies, 
which  v.ere  an  essential  jiart  of  every  relation  of 
life  in  pagan  times.  The  more  lax,  however,  might 
regard  such  a  proceeding  as  a  purely  formal  act 
of  civil  obedience,  and  reconcile  themselves  to  it  at 
Naaman  did  to  "  bowing  himself  in  the  house  of 
Kimmon  "  when  in  attendance  upon  his  sovereign. 
It  is  perhaps  worth  noticing,  with  reference  to  this 
{wint,  that  a  Pergamene  inscription  published  by 
lioeckh,  mentions  by  tico  names  (Nicvstratvg^  who 
is  also  called  Trypho)  an  individual  who  served  tlw 
office  of  gymnasiarch.  Of  these  two  names  tli« 
Litter,  a  foreign  one,  is  likely  to  have  been  borne  bj 
him  among  some  special  body  to  which  he  be- 
longed, and  the  former  to  have  been  adopted  whew, 
by  accepting  the  position  of  an  official,  he  mergeti 
himself  in  the  general  Greek  population. 

(Strab.  xiii.  4;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.;  Martial,  ix.  17; 
Plin.  JI.  N.  XXXV.  4,  10;  Liv.  xxxii.  33,  4;  Polyb. 
xvi.  1,  xxxii.  23;  Boeckh,  Jnscript.  Nos.  3538, 
3550,  3563;  Philostratus,  De  Vit.  Soph.  p.  45, 106; 
Tchihatcheff,  Asie  Mineure,  p.  230;  Arundell,  Di»- 
coveries  in  Asia  Minor,  ii.  304.)  J.  \V.  B. 

PERI'DA  (SinQ  [kei-nel]:  ♦eptSti;  [Vat. 
FA.  *6petSa;]  Alex,  ^apeila:  Pharida).  The 
children  of  Perida  returned  from  Babylon  with 
Zerubbabel  (Neh.  vii.  57).  In  Ezr.  ii.  55  the  name 
appears  as  Pekuda,  and  in  1  Esdr.  v.  33  as  PiiA- 
KiRA.  One  of  Kennicott's  MSS.  has  "  Peruda  " 
in  Nehemiah. 

PER'IZZITE,  THE,  and  PER'IZZITES 

("^•T'pQn,  in  all  cases  in  the  Heb.  singular  [see 
below]:  oi  ifpi^aloi',  m  Ezr.  only  b  ^epfadci 
[Vat.;  Kom.  Alex.  6  4>e/)6^t]:  PJierezcens).  One 
of  the  nations  inhabiting  the  Land  of  Promise  be- 
fore and  at  the  time  of  its  conquest  by  Israel. 
They  are  not  named  in  the  catalogue  of  Gen.  x. ; 
so  that  their  origin,  like  that  of  other  small  tribes, 
such  as  the  Avites,  and  the  similarly  named  Geriz- 
zites,  is  left  in  obscurity.  They  are  continually 
mentioned  in  the  formula  so  frequently  occurring 
to  express  the  Promised  Land  (Gen.  xv.  20;  Ex. 
iii.  8,  17,  xxiii.  23,  xxxiii.  2,  xxxiv.  11;  Dent.  vii. 
1,  XX.  17;  Josh.  iii.  10,  ix.  1,  xxiv.  11;  Judg.  iii. 
5;  Ezr.  ix.  1 ;  Neh.  ix.  8).  They  appear,  however, 
with  somewhat  greater  distinctness  on  several  occa- 
sions. On  Abram's  first  entrance  into  the  land  it 
is  said  to  have  been  occupied  by  "  the  Canaanite 
and  the  Perizzite  "  (Gen.  xiii.  7).  Jacob  also, 
after  the  massacre  of  the  Shechemites,  uses  the 
same  expression,  complaining  that  his  sons  had 
"  made  him  to  stink  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
land,  among  the  Canaanite  and  the  Perizzite" 
(xxxiv.  30).  So  also  in  the  detailed  records  of  the 
conquest  given  in  the  opening  of  the  book  of 
Judges  (evidently  from  a  distinct  source  to  those 
in  Joshua),  Judah  and  Simeon  are  said  to  have 
found  their  territory  occupied  by  "  the  Canaanite 
and  the  Perizzite  "  (Judg.  i.  4,  5),  with  Bezek 
(a  place  not  yet  discovered)  as  their  stronghold, 
and  Adoni-bezek  their  most  noted  chief  And 
thus  too  a  late  tradition,  preserved  in  2  Esdr.  i.  21, 
mentions  only  "  the  Canaanites,  the  Pheresites,  and 
the  Philistines,"  as  the  original  tenants  of  the 
country.  The  notice  just  cited  from  the  book  ol 
Judges  locates  them  in  the  southern  part  of  tb« 
Holy  Land.  Another  independent  and  equally  re- 
markable fragment  of  the  hi.story  of  the  conquert 
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IMms  to  speak  of  them  as  occtipying,  with  the  Re- 
l^aim,  or  j^iants,  the  "  forest  country "  on  the 
western  flanks  of  Mount «  Carniel  (Josh.  xvii.  IS- 
IS) Here  again  the  Canaanites  only  are  named 
with  them.  As  a  tribe  of  mountaineers,  they  are 
enumerated  in  company  with  Amorite,  Hittite,  and 
Jebusite  in  Josh.  xi.  3,  xii.  8 ;  and  they  are  cata- 
logued among  the  remnants  of  the  old  population 
whom  Solomon  reduced  to  bondage,  both  in  1  K. 
ix.  20,  and  2  Chr.  viii.  7.  By  Josephus  the  Perlz- 
Kites  do  not  appear  to  be  mentioned. 

The  signification  of  the  name  is  not  by  any 
means  clear.  It  possibly  meant  rustics,  dwellers  in 
open,  unwalled  villages,  which  are  denoted  by  a  sim- 
ilar word.*  Ewald  ( Geschich  /e,  i.  3 1 7 )  inclines  to  be- 
lieve that  they  were  the  same  people  with  the  Hit- 
tites.  But  against  this  there  is  the  foct  that  both 
they  and  the  Hittites  appear  in  the  same  lists ;  and 
that  not  only  in  mere  general  formulas,  but  in  the 
records  of  the  conquest  as  above.  Redslob  has  ex- 
amined the  whole  of  these  names  with  some  care 
(in  his  Alltestam.  Namen  der  hraelitenstants, 
1846),  and  his  conclusion  (p.  103)  is  that,  while 
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the  Chavvoth  were  villages  of  tribes  engaged  in  the 
care  of  cattle,  the  Perdzoih  were  inhabited  by  peas- 
ants engaged  in  agriculture,  like  the  Fellahs  of  the 
Arabs.  G. 

PERSEP'OLIS  (nepo-eTToXts :  Persepolis)  is 
mentioned  only  in  2  Mace.  ix.  2,  where  we  hear  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  attempting  to  burn  its  tem- 
ples, but  provoking  a  resistance  which  forced  him 
to  fly  ignominiously  from  the  place.  It  was  the 
capital  of  Persia  Proper,  and  the  occasional  resi 
dence  of  the  Persian  court  from  the  time  of  Darius 
Hystaspia,  wha  seems  to  have  been  its  founder,  to 
the  invasion  of  Alexander.  Its  wanton  destruction 
by  that  conqueror  is  well  known.  According  to 
Q.  Curtius  the  destruction  was  complete,  as  th0 
chief  building  material  employed  was  cedar-wood, 
which  caused  the  conflagration  to  be  rapid  and 
general  (De  Rebus  Alex.  Mayn.  v.  7).  Perhaps 
the  temples,  which  were  of  stone,  escaped.  At  anj 
rate,  if  ruined,  they  must  have  been  shortly  after- 
wards restored,  since  they  were  still  the  deposito- 
ries of  treasure  in  the  time  of  Epiphanes. 

Persepolis  has  been  regarded  by  many  as  iden- 
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fical  with  Pasargadse,  the  famous  capital  of  Cyrus 
(see  Niebuhr's  Lectures  on  Ancient  History,  i.  115; 
Ouseley,  Travels,  ii.  31G-318).  But  the  positions 
are  carefully  distinguished  l)y  a  number  of  ancient 
wnters  (Strab.  xv.  3,  §  6,  7;  Plin.  H.  N.  vi.  26; 
Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.  vii.  1;  Ptolem.  vi.  4);  and  the 
ruins,  which  are  identified  beyond  any  reasonable 
doubt,  show  that  the  two  places  were  more  than 
40  miles  apart.  Pasargadoe  was  at  Murr/aub, 
where  the  tomb  of  Cyrus  may  still  be  seen ;  Persep- 
oUs  was  42  miles  to  the  south  of  this,  near  Ista- 
kher,  on  the  site  now  called  the  Chehl-Minar,  or 
Forty  Pillars.  Here,  on  a  platform  hewn  out  of 
the  solid  rock,  the  sides  of  which  face  the  four  car- 
dinal points,  are  the  remains  of  two  great  palaces, 
built  respectively  by  Darius  Hystaspis  and  his  .son 
Xerxes,  besides  a  number  of  other  edifices,  chiefly 
'emples.  These  ruins  have  been  so  frequently  do- 
jcribed  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  refer 

a  See  Manasseh,  vol.  ii.  p.  1770  b 

o  Copher  /lap-perazl.  A..  V.  "  country  villages "  (1 
ium.  vi.  18) :  Arei  hap-perazi,  *'  unwalled  towns " 
|D«ut.  iii.  5).     Id  both  these  passages  the  LXX.  ua- 


the  reader  to  the  best  accounts  which  have  been 
given  of  them  (Niebuhr,  Beise,  ii.  121 ;  Chardin, 
Voyages,  ii.  245;  Ker  Porter,  Travels,  i.  576; 
Heeren,  Asiatic  Nations,  i.  143-196;  Rich,  Resi- 
dence in  Kurdistan,  vol.  ii.  pp.  218-222;  Fergus- 
son.  Palaces  of  Nineveh  and  Persepolis  Restored, 
pp.  89-124,  &c.).  They  are  of  great  extent  and 
magnificence,  covering  an  area  of  many  acres.  At 
the  foot  of  the  rock  on  which  they  are  placed,  in 
the  plain  now  called  Merdasht,  stood  probably  the 
ancient  town,  built  chiefly  of  wood,  and  now  alto- 
gether effaced. 

Persepolis  may  be  regarded  as  having  taken  the 
place  of  Pasargadae,  the  more  ancient  capital  of 
Persia  Proper,  from  the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspis. 
No  exact  reason  can  be  given  for  this  change,  which 
perhaps  arose  from  mere  royal  caprice,  Darius  hav- 
ing taken  a  fancy  to  the  locality,  near  which  ha 
erected   his   tomb.     According  to  Athenaeus  the 


derstaoil  the  Perizzites  to  be  alluded  to,  and  translaU 
accordinglj  In  Josh.  xvi.  10  they  add  the  PeiloitM 
to  the  Canaanites  as  inhabitants  of  Qezer. 


oourt  resided  at  rersopolis  during  tliree  months  of 
«jach  year  {DeijnwBoph.  xii.  5 J 3,  F),  but  the  con- 
flicting statements  of  other  writers  (Xen.  Cyrop. 
viii.  6,  §  22,  Phit.  (/e  Kxil.  ii.  G04;  /onar.  iii.  20, 
Ac.)  make  this  uncertain.  We  cannot  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  one  of  the  royal  residences ;  and 
we  may  well  believe  the  statement  of  Strabo,  that, 
in  the  later  times  of  the  empire,  it  was,  next  to 
Susa,  the  richest  of  all  the  Persian  cities  (6Vo- 
graph.  xv.  3,  §  6).  It  does  not  seem  to  liave  long 
Burvived  the  blow  inflicted  upon  it  by  Alexander; 
for  after  the  time  of  Antiochus  Kpiphanes  it  disap- 
pears altogether  from  history  as  an  inhabited  place. 
[For  fuller  information  see  IJawlinson's  Ancient 
Moimrchits,  iv.  11,  237-2G7.— H.]  G.  K. 

PER'SEUS  [2  8yl.]  {Uepcnvs'  Perses),  the 
eldest  (illegitimate  or  supposititious?)  son  of  Philip 
V.  and  last  king  of  Macedonia.  After  his  father's 
death  (b.  c.  179)  he  continued  the  preparations  for 
the  renewal  of  the  war  with  Kome,  which  was  seen 
to  be  inevitable.  The  war,  which  broke  out  in  b. 
C.  171,  was  at  first  ably  sustained  by  Perseus;  but 
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Aferdaslit,  and  by  the  ruins  of  Persepolis,  U  tbcs 
separated  into  numerous  channels  for  the  purpoM 
of  irrigation,  and,  after  fertilizing  a  large  tract  ol 
country  (the  district  of  Kuijan),  ends  its  course 
in  the  salt  lake  of  liaktiyan.  Vines,  oranges,  and 
lemons,  are  produced  abundantly  in  this  region, 
and  the  wine  of  tShiraz  is  celebrated  throughout 
Asia.  Further  north  an  arid  country  again  suc- 
ceeds, the  outskirts  of  the  Creat  Desert,  which  ex- 
tends from  Kerman  to  Mazenderan,  and  from  K»- 
shan  to  Lake  Zerrah. 

Ptolemy  (Geoarnph.  vi.  4)  di\ide8  Persia  into  a 
number  of  provinces,  among  which  the  most  impor- 
tant are  Parsetacenc?  on  the  north,  which  was  some* 
times  reckoned  to  Media  (Herod,  i.  101 ;  Steph.  Byi. 
ad  wc.  (UapaiTaKa),  and  Mardyenc?  on  the  south 
coast,  tl>e  country  of  the  Mardi.  'J'he  chief  towns 
were  Pasargadse,  the  ancient,  and  Persepolis,  the 
later  capital.  Pasargadae  was  situated  near  the 
modern  village  of  Murynub,  42  miles  nearly  due 
north  of  Persepolis,  and  appears  to  have  been  the 
capital  till  the  time  of  Darius,  who  chose  the  far 
iii  168  he  was  defeated  by  L.  ^milius  Paullus  at  j  more  beautiful  site  in  the  valley  of  the  Bendamir, 
Pydna,  and  shortly  afterwards  surrendered  with  |  where  the   Cliehl  Minar  or  "  Forty  Pillars"  still 

stand.  [See  Peksepolis.]  Among 
other  cities  of  less  importance  were  Pa- 
rsetaca  and  Gabse  in  the  mountain  coun- 
try, and  Taoc^  upon  the  coas.  (See 
Strab.  XV.  3,  §  1-8;  Plin.  //.  N.  vi.  25, 
2G;  Ptolem.  Geog.  vi.  4;  Kinneir's 
Persian  Empire^  pp.  54-80;  Malcolm, 
Jfisiory  of  Persia,  i.  2;  Ker  Porter, 
Travels,  i.  458,  &c.;  Rich,  Journey 
from  Bushire  to  Fersejxdis,  etc.) 

While  the  district  of  Fais  is  the  true 
original  Persia,  the  name  is  more  com- 
monly applied,  both  in  Scripture  and 
by  profane  authors,  to  the  entire  tract 
wliich  came  by  degrees  to  be  included 
within  the  limits  of  the  Persian  Empire. 
This  empire  extended  at  one  time  from 
India  on  the  east  to  F^gypt  and  Thrace  upon  the 
west,  and  included,  besides  portions  of  Europe  and 
Africa,  the  whole  of   Western  Asia  between  the 
Black  Sea,  the  Caucasus,  the  Caspian,  and  the  Jax- 
artes,  upon  the  north,  the  Arabian  desert,  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  and  the  Indian  Ocean  upon  the  south. 
According  to  Herodotus  (iii.  89),  it  was  divided 
into  twenty  governments,  or  satrapies;  but  fronr 
the   inscriptions   it  would  rather  appear  that  thb 
number  varied  at  different  times,  and,  when  the 
empire  was  most  flourishing,  considerably  exceeded 
twenty.   ^  In    the   inscription   upon    his   tomb  at 
Nakhsh-i-Rnst(im  Darius  mentions  no  fewer  than 
thirty  countries  as  subject  to  him  besides  Persia 
Proper.     These  are  Media,  Susiana,  Partliia,  Aria, 
Bactria,  Sogdiana,  Chorasmia,  Zarangia,  Arachosia, 
Sattagydia,  Gandaria,  India,  Scythia,   Babylonia, 
Assyria,  Arabia,  ICgypt,  Armenia,  Cappadocia,  Sa- 
parda,  Ionia,  (European)  Scythia,  the  isla,'.ds  (of 
the  ^gean),  the  country  of  the  Scodrse,  (Euiopean) 
Ionia,  the  lands  of  the  Tacabri,  the  Budians,  the 
Cushites  or  Ethiopians,  the  Mardians,  and  the  Cd- 
chians. 

The  only  passage  in  Scripture  where  Persia  des* 
ignates  the  tract  which  has  been  called  above 
"Persia  Proper"  is  Ez.  xxxviii.  5.  Elsewher* 
the  Empire  is  intended.  G.  R. 


Perseus,  King  of  Macedonia. 
letradrachm  of  Persons  (Attic   talent).     Obv.  Head  of  King,  r. 
bound   with  fillet.     R«v.  BASIAEfiS  HEPSEnS,   Eagle   on 
thunderbolt ;  all  within  wreath. 


his  family  to  his  conquerors.  He  graced  the  tri- 
umph of  Paullus,  and  died  in  honorable  retirement 
at  Alba.  The  defeat  of  Perseus  put  an  end  to  the 
independence  of  Macedonia,  and  extended  even  to 
Syria  the  terror  of  the  IJoman  name  (1  Mace  viii. 
5).  B.  F.  W. 

PER'SIA  (Dn^,  i.  e.  Paras:  Uepo-is:  Per- 
sts)  was  strictly  the  name  of  a  tract  of  no  very 
large  dimensions  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  which  is  still 
known  as  Pars  or  Fnrsistan,  a  corruption  of  the 
ancient  appellation.  This  tract  was  bounded  on 
the  west  by  Susiana  or  Elam,  on  the  north  by  Me- 
dia, on  the  south  by  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  on  the 
east  by  Carmania,  the  modem  Kerman.  It  was, 
ipeaking  generally,  an  arid  and  unproductive  region 
(Herod,  ix.  122;  Arr.  Exp.  Alex.  v.  4;  Plat.  Leg. 
iii.  695,  A);  but  contained  some  districts  of  con- 
siderable fertility.  The  worst  part  of  the  country 
was  that  tow^ards  the  south,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Gulf,  which  has  a  climate  and  soil  like  Arabia,  be- 
ing sandy  and  almost  without  streams,  subject  to 
pestilential  winds,  and  in  many  places  covered  with 
particles  of  salt.  Above  this  miserable  region  is  a 
tract  very  far  superior  to  it,  consisting  of  rocky 
mountains — the  continuation  of  Zagros,  among 
which  are  found  a  good  many  fertile  valleys  and 
oUins,  especially  towards  the  north,  in  the  vicinity 
tf  Shiraz.  Here  is  an  imjiortant  stream,  the  Ben- 
iitMr^  which  flowing  through  the  beautiful  valley  of 
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nllcd  above  "  Persia  Proper,"  and  who  thance  con- 
i|uered  a  mighty  empire.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Persians  were  of  the  same  race  as  the  Medes, 
both  being  branches  of  the  great  Aryan  stock,  which 
under  various  names  established  their  sway  over  the 
whole  tract  between  Mesopotamia  and  Burmah.a  The 
native  form  of  the  name  is  Parsa,  which  the  He- 
brew *^P13  fairly  represents,  and  which  remains 
but  little  changed  in  the  modern  "  Parsee."  It  is 
conjectured  to  signify  "  the  Tigers." 

1.  Character  of  the.  Nation.  —  The  Persians  were 
%  people  of  lively  and  impressible  minds,  brave  and 
impetuous  in  war,  witty,  passionate,  for  Orientals 
truthful,  not  without  some  spirit  of  generosity,  and 
jf  more  intellectual  capacity  than  the  generality  of 
Asiatics.  Their  faults  were  vanity,  impulsiveness, 
a  want  of  perseverance  and  solidity,  and  an  almost 
•lavish  spirit  of  sycophancy  and  servility  towai-ds 
their  lords.  In  the  times  anterior  to  Cyrus  they 
were  noted  for  the  simplicity  of  their  habitd,  which 
offered  a  strong  contrast  to  the  luxuriousness 
of  the  Medes ;  but  from  the  date  of  the  Me- 
dian overthrow,  this  simplicity  began  to  de- 
cline ;  and  it  was  not  very  long  before  their 
manners  became  as  soft  and  effeminate  as 
those  of  any  of  the  conquered  peoples.  They 
adopted  the  flowing  Median  robe  (Fig.  1) 
which  was  probably  of  silk,  in  lieu  of  the 
old  national  costume  (Fig.  2)  —  a  close-fit- 
ting tunic  and  trousers  of  leather  (Herod,  i. 
71;  compare  i.  135);  beginning  at  the 
same  time  the  practice  of  wearing  on  their 
persons  chains,  bracelets,  and  collars  of  gold, 
with  which  precious  metal  they  also  adorned 
their  horses.  Polygamy  was  commonly 
practiced  among  them;  and  besides  legiti- 
mate wives  a  Persian  was  allowed  any  num- 
ber of  concubines.  They  were  fond  of  the 
Measures  of  the  table,  indulging  in  a  great 
variety  of  food,  and  spending  a  long  time 
over  their  meals,  at  which  tliey  were  accus- 
tomed to  swallow  large  quantities  of  wine. 
In  war  they  fought  bravely,  but  without  dis- 
cipline, generally  gaining  their  victories  by 
the  vigor  of  their  first  attack;  if  they  were 
strenuously  resisted,  they  soon  flagged ;  and 
if  they  suffered  a  repulse,  all  order  was  at 
once  lost,  and  the  retreat  speedily  became 
a  rout. 

2.  Religion.  —  The  religion  which  the 
Persians  brought  with  them  into  Persia  Proper  seems 
to  have  been  of  a  very  simple  character,  differing  from 
natural  religion  in  little,  except  that  it  was  deeply 
tainted  with  Dualism.  Like  the  other  Aryans,  the 
Persians  worshipped  one  Supreme  God,  whom  they 
called  Aura-VKtzda  [o/- Ahura-mazda]  (Oromasdes) 
—  a  term  signifying  (as  is  believed)  "the  Great 
Giver  of  Life."  From  Oromasdes  came  all  bless- 
ings —  "  he  gave  the  earth,  he  gave  the  heavens,  he 
gave  mankind,  he  gave  life  to  mankind  "  (Inscrip- 
lions,  passim)  —  he  settled  the  Persian  kings  upon 

heir  thrones,  strengthened  them,  established  them. 
End  granted  them  victory  over  all  their  enemies. 
The  royal  inscriptions  rarely  mention  any  other 
^od.  Occasionally,  ho\vever,  they  indicate  a  slight 
<nd  modified  polytheism.  Oromasdes  is  "  the  chief 
>f  the  gods."  sc  that  there  are  other  gods  oesides 
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him ;  and  the  highest  of  these  is  evidently  Mithra, 
who  is  sometimes  invoked  to  protect  the  monarehf 
and  is  beyond  a  doubt  identical  with  "  the  sun." 
To  the  worship  of  the  sun  as  Mithra  was  probably 
attached,  as  in  India,  the  worship  of  the  moon, 
under  the  name  of  Homa,  as  the  third  greatest 
god.  Entirely  separate  from  these  —  their  active 
resister  and  antagonist  —  was  Ahriman  (Arimanius) 
"the  Death-dealing"  —  the  powerful,  and  (prob- 
ably) self-existing  Evil  Spirit,  from  whom  war,  dis- 
ease, frost,  hail,  poverty,  sin,  death,  and  all  other 
evils  had  their  origin.  Ahrvnan  was  Satan,  car- 
ried to  an  extreme  —  believed  to  have  an  existence 
of  his  own,  and  a  real  power  of  resisting  and  defying 
God.  Ahriman  could  create  spirits,  and  as  tha 
beneficent  Auramazda  had  surrounded  himself 
with  good  angels,  who  were  the  ministers  of  hia 
mercies  towards  mankind,  so  Ahriman  had  sur- 
rounded himself  with  evil  spirits,  to  carry  out  his 
malevolent  purposes.    Worship  was  confined  to  Au- 


Median  dress. 


Old  Persian  drew. 


«  *  For  a  fuller  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Persians 
id  of  other  topics  discussed  in  the  article,  see  Rawlin- 
Mi's  Aicient  Monarchies^  iv.  318  ff-  II. 


ramazda,  and  his  good  spirits ;  Ahriman  and  his  de- 
mons were  not  worshipped,  but  only  hated  and  feared. 
The  character  of  the  original  Persian  worship  was 
simple.  They  were  not  destitute  of  temples,  as 
Herodotus  asserts  (Herod,  i.  131;  compare  Beh 
fnscr.  col.  i.  par.  1-4,  §  5);  but  they  had  probably 
no  altars,  and  certainly  no  images.  Neither  do  they 
appear  to  have  had  any  priests.  Processions  were 
formed,  and  religious  chants  were  sung  in  the  tem  ■ 
pies,  consisting  of  prayer  and  praise  intermixed, 
whereby  the  favor  of  Auramazda  and  his  good 
spirits  was  supposed  to  be  secured  to  the  worship- 
pers. Bej-ond  this  it  does  not  appear  that  they  had 
any  religious  ceremonies.  Sacrifices,  apparently 
were  unknown ;  ^  though  thank-offerings  may  have 
been  made  in  the  temples. 

6  *  In  his  Ancient  Monarchies,  iv.  334,  Prof.  Raw- 
linson  admits  that  the  Persians  sacrificed  certain  »ni< 
mals,  and  may  have  sacrificed  human  victims  in  extrenM 
cases,  in  some  periods  of  their  history.  H. 
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From  the  first  entrance  of  the  Persians,  as  immi- 
grants, into  their  new  territory,  they  were  probably 
brought  into  contact  with  a  form  of  religion  very 
different  from  their  own.  Magianism,  the  religion 
of  the  Scythio  or  Turanian  population  of  Western 
Asia,  htul  long  been  dominant  over  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  region  lying  between  Mesopotamia  and 
India.  The  essence  of  this  religion  was  worship  of 
the  elements  —  more  especially,  of  the  subtlest  of 
all,  fire.  It  was  an  ancient  and  imposing  system, 
guarded  by  the  venerable  hierarchy  of  the  Magi, 
boasting  its  fire-altars  where  from  time  immemorial 
the  sacred  flame  had  burnt  without  intermission, 
ftnd  claiming  to  some  extent  mysterious  and  mirac- 
nlous  powers.  The  simplicity  of  the  Aryan  re- 
li(;ion  was  speedily  corrupted  by  its  contact  with 
this  powerful  rival,  which  presented  special  attrac- 
tions to  a  rude  and  credulous  people.  There  was 
a  short  struggle  for  preeminence,  after  which  the 
rival  systems  came  to  terms.  Dualism  was  re- 
tained, together  with  the  names  of  Auramazda  and 
Ahriman,  and  the  special  worship  of  the  sun  and 
moon  under  the  appellations  of  Mithra  and  Homa; 
but  to  this  was  superadded  the  worship  of  the  ele- 
ments and  the  whole  ceremonial  of  Magianism,  in- 
cluding the  divination  to  which  the  Magian  priest- 
hood made  pretense.  The  worship  of  other  deities, 
as  Tanata  or  Anaitis,  was  a  still  later  addition  to 
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Persian  Warriors.     (From  Persepolis.) 

the  religion,  which  grew  more  complicated  as  time 
went  on,  but  which  always  maintained  as  its  lead- 
ing and  most  essential  element  that  Dualistic  prin- 
ciple whereon  it  was  originally  based. 

3.  Lanyiituje.  —  The  language  of  the  ancient 
Persians  was  closely  akin  to  the  Sanskrit,  or  an- 
ient language  of  India.  We  find  it  in  its  earliest 
stage  in  the  Zendavesta  [more  properly  called 
*  Avesta,"  simply]  —  the  sacred  book  of  the  whole 
Aryan  race,  wliere,  however,  it  is  corrupted  by  a 
large  admixture  of  later  forms.  The  inscriptions 
of  the  Achsemenian  kings  give  us  the  language  in 
its  second  stage,  and,  being  free  from  these  later 
additions,  are  of  the  greatest  importance  towards 
determining  what  was  primitive,  and  what  more  re- 
cent in  this  type  of  speech.  Modern  Persian  is  its 
degenerate  representative,  being,  as  it  is,  a  motley 
idiom,  largely  impregnated  with  Arabic;  still,  how- 
ever, both  in  its  grammar  and  its  vocabulary,  it  is 
mainly  Aryan:  and  historically,  it  must  be  regarded 
as  the  contiimation  of  the  ancient  tongue,  just  as 
Italian  is  of  Latin,  and  modern  of  ancient  Greek. 

4  Division  into  Tribes,  etc.  —  Herodotus  tells  us 
that  the  Persians  were  divided  into  ten  tribes,  of 
irhich  three  were  noble,  three  agricultural,  and  four 
lomadic.  The  noble  tribes  were  the  Pasargadae, 
who  dwelt,  probably,  in  the  capital  and  its  imme- 
liate  neighborhood;  the  Maraphians,  who  are  per- 
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haps  represented  by  the  modem  Mqfee,  a  Persian 
tril)e  wiiich  prides  itself  on  its  antiquity;  and  the 
Maspians,  of  whom  nothing  more  is  known.  The 
three  tribes  engaged  in  agriculture  were  called  the 
Panthialseans,  the  Derusieeans,  and  the  Gcrmaniane, 
or  (according  to  the  true  orthography)  the  Carma- 
nians.  These  last  were  either  the  actual  inhabitant* 
of  Kermnn,  or  settlers  of  the  same  race,  who  re« 
mained  in  Persia  while  their  fellow-tribesmen  occu- 
pied the  adjoining  region.  The  nomadic  tribes  are 
said  to  have  been  the  Dahi,  who  appear  in  Scripture 
as  the  "  Dehavites  "  (Ezr.  iv.  9),  the  Mardi,  moun- 
taineers fimious  for  their  thievish  habits  (Steph. 
Byz.),  together  with  the  Sagartians  and  the  Der- 
bices  or  Dropici,  colonists  from  the  regions  east  of 
the  Caspian.  The  royal  race  of  the  Achaemenidw 
was  a  phratry  or  clan  of  the  Pasargadae  (Herod,  i. 
126);  to  which  it  is  probable  that  most  of  the  noble 
houses  likewise  belonged.  Little  is  heard  of  the 
Marapbians,  and  nothing  of  the  Maspians,  in  his- 
tory; it  is  therefore  evident  that  their  nobility  waa 
very  inferior  to  that  of  the  leading  tribe. 

5.  History.  —  In  remote  antiquity  it  would  appear 
that  the  Persians  dwelt  in  the  region  east  of  the 
Caspian,  or  possibly  in  a  tract  still  nearer  India. 
The  first  Fargard  of  the  Vendidad  seems  to  describe 
their  wanderings  in  these  countries,  and  shows  the 
general  line  of  their  progress  to  have  been  from  east 
to  west,  down  the  course  of  the  Oxus,  and 
then,  along  the  southern  shores  of  the  Cas- 
pian Sea,  to  Phages,  and  Media.  It  is 
impossible  to  determine  the  period  of  these 
movements;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  they  were  anterior  to  B.  c.  880,  at 
which  time  the  Assyrian  kings  seem  for 
the  first  time  to  have  come  in  contact  with 
Aryan  tribes  east  of  Mount  Zagros.  Prob- 
ably the  Persians  accompanied  the  Medes 
in  their  migration  from  Khorassan,  and, 
after  the  latter  people  took  possession  of  the 
tract  extending  from  the  river  Kur  to  Ispa- 
*•  ban,  proceeded  still  further  south,  and  oc- 
cupied the  region  between  Media  and  the 
Persian  Gulf.  It  is  uncertain  whether 
they  are  to  be  identified  with  the  Bartsu  or  Partsu 
of  the  Assyrian  monuments.  If  so,  we  may  say 
that  from  the  middle  of  the  9th  to  the  middle  of 
the  8th  century  b.  c.  they  occupied  southeastern 
Armenia,  but  by  the  end  of  the  8th  century  had 
removed  into  the  country  which  thenceforth  went 
by  their  name.  The  leader  of  this  last  migration 
would  seem  to  have  been  a  certain  Achaemenes, 
who  was  recognized  as  king  of  the  newly-occu- 
pied territory,  and  founded  the  famous  dynasty  of 
the  Achsemenidse,  about  B.  c.  700.  Very  little 
is  known  of  the  history  of  Persia  between  this  date 
and  the  accession  of  Catus  the  Great,  near  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  later.  The  crown  appears  to  have 
descended  in  a  right  line  through  four  princes  — 
Teispes,  Cambyses  I.,  Cyrus  I.,  and  Cambyses  II., 
who  was  the  father  of  Cyrus  the  Conqueror.  Teis- 
pes must  have  been  a  prince  of  some  repute,  for  his 
daughter,  Atossa,  married  Phamaces,  king  of  the 
distant  Cappadocians  (Diod.  Sic.  ap.  Phot,  liiblio- 
thec.  p.  1158).  Later,  however,  the  Persians  found 
themselves  unable  to  resist  the  growing  strength  of 
Media,  and  became  tributary  to  that  power  about 
B.  c.  630,  or  a  little  earlier.  The  line  of  native 
kings  was  continued  on  the  throne,  and  the  inter- 
nal administration  was  probably  untouched;  bul 
external  independence  was  altogether  lost  until  Um 
revolt  under  Cyrus. 
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Of  the  circumstances  under  which  this  revolt 
uook  place  we  have  no  certain  knowledge.  The  sto- 
-ies  told  by  Herodotus  (i.  108-129)  and  Nicolas  of 
Damascus  {Fr.  66)  are  internally  improbable ;  and 
Ibey  are  also  at  variance  with  the  monuments, 
which  prove  Cyrus  to  have  been  the  son  of  a  Per- 
%\^\\  king,  [See  Cvkus.]  We  must  therefore  dis- 
card them,  and  be  content  to  know  that  after 
about  seventy  or  eighty  years  of  subjection,  the 
Persians  revolted  from  the  Medes,  engaged  in  a 
bloody  struggle  with  them,  and  finally  succeeded, 
not  only  in  establishing  their  independence,  but  in 
changing  places  with  their  masters,  and  becoming 
the  ruling  people.  The  probable  date  of  the 
revolt  13  B.  c.  558.  Its  success,  by  transferring 
to  Persia  the  dominion  previously  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Medes,  placed  her  at  the  head  of  an 
empire,  the  bounds  of  which  were  the  Halys  upon 
the  west,  the  Euxine  upon  the  north,  Babylonia 
upon  the  south,  and  upon  the  east  the  salt  desert 
of  Iran.  As  usual  in  the  Ilast,  this  success  led 
on  to  others.  Croesus  the  Lydian  monarch,  who 
had  united  most  of  Asia  Minor  under  his  sway, 
venturing  to  attack  the  newly-risen  power,  in 
the  hope  that  it  was  not  yet  firmly  established, 
was  first  repulsed,  and  afterwards  defeated  and 
made  prisoner  by  Cyrus,  who  took  his  capital,  and 
added  the  Lydian  empire  to  his  dominions.  This 
conquest  was  followed  closely  by  the  submission  of 
the  Greek  settlements  on  the  Asiatic  coast,  and  by 
the  reduction  of  Caria,  Caunus,  and  Lycia.  The 
empire  was  soon  afterwards  extended  greatly  to- 
wards the  northeast  and  east.  Cyrus  rapidly  over- 
ran the  flat  countries  beyond  the  Caspian,  planting 
a  city,  which  he  called  after  himself  (Arr.  Exp. 
Alex.  iv.  3),  on  the  Jaxartes  {Jyhun)\  after  which 
he  seems  to  have  pushed  his  conquests  still  further 
to  the  east,  adding  to  his  dominions  the  districts  of 
Herat,  Cabul,  Candahar,  Seistan,  and  Beloochistan, 
which  were  thenceforth  included  in  the  empire. 
(See  Ctes.  Pers.  Exc.  §  5,  et  seq. ;  and  compare 
PUn.  //.  A^  vi.  23.)  In  b.  c.  539  or  538,  Babylon 
was  attacked,  and  after  a  stout  defense  fell  before 
his  irresistible  bands.  [Babylon  ]  This  victory 
first  brought  the  Persians  into  contact  with  the 
Jews.  The  conquerors  found  in  Babylon  ati  op- 
pressed race,  —  like  themselves  abhorrers  of  idols,  — 
and  professors  of  a  religion  in  which  to  a  great 
extent  they  could  sympathize.  This  race,  which 
the  Babylonian  monarchs  had  torn  violently  from 
their  native  land  and  settled  in  the  vicinity  of  Bab- 
ylon, Cyrus  determined  to  restore  to  their  own 
country ;  which  he  did  by  the  remarkable  edict  re- 
corded in  the  first  chapter  of  Ezra  (Ez.  i.  2-4). 
Thus  commenced  that  iriendly  connection  between 
the  Jews  and  Persians,  which  prophecy  had  already 
foreshadowed  (Is.  xliv.  28,  xlv.  1-4),  and  which 
forms  so  remarkable  a  feature  in  the  Jewish  his- 
tory. After  the  conquest  of  Babylon,  and  the  con- 
sequent extension  of  his  empire  to  the  borders  of 
Egypt,  Cyrus  might  have  been  expected  to  carry 
out  the  design,  which  he  is  said  to  have  enter- 
tained (Herod,  i.  153),  of  an  expedition  against 
Egypt.  Some  danger,  however,  seems  to  have 
threatened  the  northeastern  provinces,  in  conse- 
luence  of  which  his  purpose  was  changed;  and 
fee  proceeded  against  the  MassagetaR  or  the  Der- 
fcices,  engaged  them,  but  was  defeated  and  slain. 
He  reigned,  according  to  Herodotus,  twenty-nine 
fears. 

Under  his  son  and  successor,  Cavnbyses  III.,  the 
WDquest  of  Egypt  took  place  (b.  c.  525),  and  the 
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Persian  dominions  were  extended  southward  Ic 
Elephantine  and  westward  to  Euesperidae  on  tlM 
North-African  coast.  'I'his  prince  appears  to  be 
the  Ahasuerus  c  Ezra  (iv.  6),  who  was  asked  to 
alter  Cyrus's  policy  towards  the  Jews,  but  (appar- 
ently) declined  all  interference.  We  have  in  Her- 
odotus (book  iii.)  a  very  complete  account  of  his 
warlike  expeditions,  which  at  first  resulted  in  the 
successes  above  mentioned,  but  were  afterwards  un- 
successful, and  even  disastrous.  One  army  perished 
in  an  attempt  to  reach  the  temple  of  Anuiion,  while 
another  was  reduced  to  the  last  straits  in  an  expe- 
dition against  Ethiopia.  Perhaps  it  was  in  conse- 
quence of  these  misfortunes  that,  in  the  absence 
of  Cambyses  with  the  army,  a  conspiracy  wu 
formed  against  him  at  court,  and  a  Magian  priest, 
Gomates  {Gaumata)  by  name,  professing  to  be 
Smerdis  (Bardiya),  the  son  of  Cyrus,  whom  hit 
brother,  Cambyses,  had  put  to  death  secretly,  ob- 
tained quiet  possession  of  the  throne.  Cambyses 
was  in  Syria  when  news  reached  him  of  this  bold 
attempt;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  seized 
with  a  sudden  disgust,  and  despairing  of  the  recov- 
ery of  his  crown,  he  fled  to  the  last  resort  of  the 
unfortunate,  and  ended  his  life  by  suicide  (Behislun 
Inscription,  col.  i.  par.  11,  §  10).  His  reign  had 
lasted  seven  years  and  five  months. 

Gomates  the  Magian  found  himself  thus,  with- 
out a  struggle,  master  of  Persia  (b.  c.  522).  His 
situation,  however,  was  one  of  great  danger  and 
delicacy.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  owed 
his  elevation  to  his  fellow-religionists,  whose  object 
in  placing  him  upon  the  throne  was  to  secure  the 
triumph  of  Magianism  over  the  Dualism  of  the 
Persians.  It  was  necessary  for  him  therefore  to 
accomplish  a  religious  revolution,  which  was  sure 
to  be  distasteful  to  the  Persians,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  had  to  keep  up  the  deception  on  which  his 
claim  to  the  crown  was  professedly  based,  and  to 
prevent  any  suspicion  arising  that  he  was  not 
Smerdis,  the  son  of  Cyrus.  To  combine  these  two 
aims  was  difficult;  and  it  would  seem  that  Gomates 
soon  discarded  tlie  latter,  and  entered  on  a  course 
which  must  have  soon  caused  his  subjects  to  feel 
that  their  ruler  was  not  only  no  Achaemenian,  but 
no  Persian.  He  destro3'ed  the  national  temples^ 
substituting  for  them  the  fire-altars,  and  abolished 
the  religious  chants  and  other  sacred  ceremonies  of 
the  Oromasdians.  He  reversed  the  policy  of  Cyrus 
with  respect  to  the  Jews,  and  forbade  by  an  edict 
the  further  building  of  the  Temple  (Ez.  iv.  17-22). 
[Aktaxekxes.]  He  courted  the  favor  of  the  sub" 
ject-nations  generally  by  a  remission  of  tribute  for 
three  years,  and  an  exemption  during  the  same 
space  from  forced  military  service  (Herod,  iii.  67). 
Towards  the  Persians  he  was  haughty  and  distant, 
keeping  them  as  much  as  possible  aloof  from  his 
person,  and  seldom  showing  himself  beyond  the 
walls  of  his  palace.  Such  conduct  made  him  very 
unpopular  with  the  proud  people  which  held  the 
first  place  among  his  subjects,  and,  the  suspicion 
that  he  was  a  mere  pretender  having  after  some 
months  ripened  into  certainty,  a  revolt  broke  out, 
headed  by  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  a  prince 
of  the  blood-royal,  which  in  a  short  time  was 
crowned  with  complete  success.  Gomates  quitted 
his  capital,  and,  having  thrown  himself  into  a  fort 
in  Media,  was  pursued,  attacked  and  slain.  Da- 
ri.:.^,  then,  as  the  chief  of  the  conspiracy,  and  after 
his  father  the  next  heir  to  the  throne,  was  at  once 
acknowledged  king.  The  reign  of  Gomates  lanted 
seven  months. 
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The  first  efforts  of  Darius  were  directed  tv  the 
IBggtabliahiuent  of  the  Oromasdian  relic;ion  in  all 
Its  purity.  He  "  rebuilt  the  temples  which  Gonia- 
tes  the  Magian  had  destroyed,  and  restored  to  the 
people  the  religious  chants  and  the  worship  of 
which  Gomiites  the  Magian  had  deprived  them  " 
(Beh.  Jmcr.  col.  i.  par.  14).  Appealed  to,  in  his 
second  year,  l)y  the  Jews,  who  wished  to  resume 
the  construction  of  their  Temple,  he  not  only  al- 
lowed them,  confirming  the  decree  of  Cyrus,  but 
assisted  the  work  by  grants  from  his  own  revenues, 
whereby  the  .Jews  were  able  to  complete  the  Tem- 
ple as  early  as  his  sixth  year  (Kz.  vi.  1-15).  Dur- 
ing the  first  part  of  the  reign  of  Darius,  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  empire  was  disturbed  by  numerous 
revolts.  The  provinces  regretted  the  loss  of  those 
exemptions  which  they  had  obtained  from  the  weak- 
ness of  the  pseudo-Smerdis,  and  hoped  to  shake  off 
the  yoke  of  the  new  prince  before  he  could  grasp 
firmly  the  reins  of  government.  The  first  revolt 
was  that  of  Babylon,  where  a  native,  claiming  to  be 
Nebuchadnezzar,  the  son  of  Nabonadius,  was  made 
king;  but  Darius  speedily  crushed  this  revolt  and 
executed  the  pretender.  Shortly  afterwards  a  far 
more  extensive  rebellion  broke  out.  A  Mede, 
named  Phraortes,  came  forward  and,  announcing 
himself  to  be  "  Xathrites,  of  the  race  of  Cyaxares," 
assumed  the  royal  title.  Media,  Armenia,  and  As- 
syria immediately  acknowledged  him;  the  Median 
soldiers  at  the  Persian  court  revolted  to  him ;  Par- 
thia  and  Hyrcania  after  a  little  while  declared  in 
his  favor;  while  in  Sagartia  another  pretender, 
making  a  similar  claim  of  descent  from  Cyaxares, 
Induced  the  Sagartians  to  revolt;  and  in  Margi- 
ena,  Arachotia,  and  even  Persia  Proper,  there  were 
insun-ections  against  the  authority  of  the  new  king. 
His  courage  and  activity,  however,  seconded  by  the 
valor  of  his  Persian  troops  and  the  fidelity  of  some 
satraps,  carried  him  successfully  through  these  and 
other  similar  difficulties ;  and  the  result  was,  that, 
after  five  or  six  years  of  struggle,  he  became  as 
firmly  seated  on  his  throne  as  any  previous  mon- 
arch. His  talents  as  an  administrator  were,  upon 
this,  brought  into  play.  He  divided  the  whole 
empire  into  satrapies,  and  organized  that  somewhat 
eomplicated  system  of  government  on  which  they 
were  henceforth  administered  (Rawlinson's  Herod- 
otus, ii.  555-568).  He  built  himself  a  magnificent 
palace  at  Persepolis,  and  another  at  Susa  [Peksep- 
OLIS,  Shush  an].  He  also  applied  himself,  hke  his 
predecessors,  to  the  extension  of  the  empire;  con- 
ducted an  expedition  into  European  Scytliia,  from 
which  he  returned  without  disgrace;  conquered 
Thrace,  Pseonia,  and  Macedonia  towards  the  west, 
and  a  large  portion  of  India  on  the  east,  besides 
(apparently)  bringing  into  subjection  a  number  of 
petty  nations  (see  the  Nakhsh-i-Jiustavi  Inscrip- 
tion). On  the  whole  he  must  be  pronounced,  next 
to  Cyrus,  the  greatest  of  the  Persian  monarchs. 
The  latter  part  of  his  reign  was,  however,  clouded 
by  reverses.  The  disaster  of  Mardonius  at  Mount 
\thos  was  followed  shortly  by  the  defeat  of  Datis  at 
Marathon;  and,  before  any  attempt  could  be  made 
to  avenge  that  blow,  1-gypt  rose  in  revolt  (u.  c.  486), 
massacred  its  Persian  garrison,  and  declared  itself 
independent.  In  the  palace  at  the  same  time  there 
jras  dissension ;  and  when,  after  a  reign  of  thirty- 
ux  years,  the  fourth  Persian  monarch  died  (n.  c. 
185),  leaving  his  thnme  to  a  young  prince  of  strong 
uiJ  ungoverned  passions,  it  was  evident  that  the 
smpire  had  reached  ta  highest  point  of  greatness, 
lod  was  already  verging  towards  its  decline. 
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Xerxes,  thr.  eldest  son  of  Darius  by  Atoen 
daughter  of  t!^i»,  and  the  first  son  horn  to  D» 
rius  after  he  mounted  the  throne,  seems  to  haxt 
obtained  the  crown,  in  part  by  the  favor  of  hit 
father,  over  whom  Atossa  exercised  a  strong  influ- 
ence, in  part  by  right,  as  the  eldest  male  descend- 
ant  of  Cyrus,  the  founder  of  the  empire.  His  first 
act  was  to  reduce  Kgypt  to  subjection  (b.  c.  484), 
after  which  he  began  at  once  to  make  preparations 
for  his  invasion  of  Greece.  It  is  probable  that  he 
was  the  Ahasuerus  of  Esther.  [Ahasuehus.]  The 
great  feast  held  in  Shushan  the  palace  in  the  third 
year  of  his  reign,  and  the  repudiation  of  Vashti, 
fall  into  the  period  preceding  the  Grecian  expedi- 
tion, while  it  is  probable  that  he  kept  open  house 
for  the  "  princes  of  the  provinces,"  who  would  from 
time  to  time  visit  the  court,  in  order  to  report  the 
state  of  their  preparations  for  the  war.  The  mar- 
riage with  Esther,  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign, 
falls  into  the  year  immediately  following  his  flight 
from  Greece,  when  he  undoubtedly  returned  to 
Susa,  relinquishing  warlike  enterprises,  and  hence- 
forth devoting  himself  to  the  pleasures  of  the  se- 
raglio. It  is  unnecessary  to  give  an  account  of  the 
well-known  expedition  against  Greece,  which  ended 
so  disastrously  for  the  invaders.  Persia  was  taught 
by  the  defeats  of  Salamis  and  Plataea  the  danger  d 
encountering  the  Greeks  on  their  side  of  the 
^gean,  while  She  learned  at  Mycal^  the  retaliation 
which  she  had  to  expect  on  her  own  shores  at  the 
hands  of  her  infuriated  enemies.  For  a  while  some 
vague  idea  of  another  invasion  seems  to  have  been 
entertained  by  the  court ; «  but  discreeter  counsels 
prevailed,  and  relinquishing  all  aggressive  designs, 
Persia  from  this  point  in  her  history  stood  upon 
the  defensive,  and  only  sought  to  maintain  her  ovm 
tenitories  intact,  without  anywhere  trenching  upon 
her  neighbors.  During  the  rest  of  the  reign  ot 
Xerxes,  and  during  part  of  that  of  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor, Artaxerxes,  she  continued  at  war  with  the 
Greeks,  who  destroyed  her  fleets,  plundered  her 
coasts,  and  stirred  up  revolt  in  her  provinces;  but 
at  last,  in  B.  c.  449,  a  peace  was  concluded  between 
the  two  powers,  who  then  continued  on  terms  of 
amity  for  half  a  century. 

A  conspiracy  in  the  seraglio  having  carried  off 
Xerxes  (b.  c.  465),  Artaxerxes  his  son,  called  by  tbe 
Greeks  V[aKp6x^ip,  or  "  the  Long-Handed,"  suc- 
ceeded him,  after  an  interval  of  seven  months, 
during  which  the  conspirator  Artabanus  occupied 
the  throne.  This  Artaxerxes,  who  reigned  forty 
years,  is  beyond  a  doubt  the  king  of  that  name 
who  stood  in  such  a  friendly  relation  towards  Ezra 
(Ezr.  vii.  11-28)  and  Nehemiah  (Neh.  ii.  1-9,  Ac.). 
[Aktaxekxes.]  His  character,  as  drawn  by 
Ctesias,  is  mild  but  weak ;  and  under  his  rule  the 
disorders  of  the  empire  seem  to  have  increased 
rapidly.  An  insurrection  in  Bactria,  headed  by  his 
brother  Hyataspes,  was  with  difficulty  put  down  in 
the  first  year  of  bis  reign  (b.  c.  4C4),  alter  which  a 
revolt  broke  out  in  Egypt,  headed  by  Iiiarus  the 
Libyan  and  Amyrtaeus  the  Egyptian,  who,  receiving 
the  support  of  an  Athenian  fleet,  maintained  them- 
selves for  six  years  (b.  c.  460-455)  against  the 
whole  power  of  Persia,  but  were  at  last  overcome 
by  Megabyzus,  satrap  of  Syria.  This  powerful 
and  haughty  noble  soon  afterwards  (b.  c.  447),  on 


a  The  force  collected  in  Pamphylia,  which 
defeated  and  dispersed  (B.  c.  466),  seems  to  have  bets 
in^nded  for  aggressive  purposes. 
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secasioti  of  a  difference  with  the  court,  himself 
became  a  rebel,  and  entered  into  a  contest  with  his 
lovereigu,  which  at  once  betrayed  and  increased  the 
weakness  of  the  empire.  Artaxerxes  is  the  last  of 
the  Persian  kings  who  had  any  special  connection 
mth  the  Jews,  and  the  last  but  one  mentioned  in 
Scripture.  His  successors  were  Xerxes  II.,  Sog- 
dianus,  Darius  Nothus,  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  Ar- 
taxerxes Ochus,  and  Darius  Codomanus,  who  is 
probably  the  "Darius  the  Persian"  of  Nehemiah 
(xii.  22).  These  monarchs  reigned  from  B.  C.  42-t 
to  B.  c.  330.  None  were  of  much  capacity;  and 
during  their  reigns  tlie  decline  of  the  empire  was 
scarcely  arrested  for  a  day,  unless  it  were  by  Ochus, 
who  reconquered  Egypt,  and  gave  some  other  signs 
of  vigor.  Had  the  younger  Cyrus  succeeded  in  his 
attempt,  the  regeneration  of  Persia  was,  perhaps, 
possible.  After  his  failure  the  seraglio  grew  at  once 
more  powerful  and  more  cruel.  Eunuchs  and  wo- 
men governed  the  kings,  and  dispensed  the  favors 
of  the  crown,  or  wielded  its  terrors,  as  their  interests 
or  passions  moved  them.  Patriotism  and  loyalty 
were  alike  dead,  and  the  empire  nmst  have  fallen 
many  years  before  it  did,  had  not  the  Persians  early 
learnt  to  turn  the  swords  of  the  Greeks  against  one 
another,  and  at  the  same  time  raised  the  character 
of  their  own  armies  by  the  employment,  on  a  large 
scale,  of  Greek  mercenaries.  The  collapse  of  the 
empire  under  the  attack  of  Alexander  is  well  known, 
and  requires  no  description  here.  On  the  division 
of  Alexander's  dominions  among  his  generals  Persia 
fell  to  the  Seleucidae,  under  whom  it  continued  till 
after  the  death  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  when  the 
conquering  Parthians  advanced  their  frontier  to  the 
Euphrates,  and  the  Persians  came  to  be  included 
among  their  subject-tribes  (b.  c  164).  Still  their 
nationality  was  not  obliterated.  In  A.  D.  226,  three 
hundred  and  ninety  years  after  their  subjection  to 
the  Parthians,  and  five  hundred  and  fifty-six  years 
after  the  loss  of  their  independence,  the  Persians 
shook  off  the  yoke  of  their  oppres-sors,  and  once 
more  became  a  nation.  The  kingdom  of  the  Sas- 
sanidae,  though  not  so  brilliant  as  that  of  Cyrus, 
still  had  its  glories;  but  its  history  belongs  to  a 
time  which  scarcely  comes  within  the  scope  of  the 
present  work. 

(See,  for  the  history  of  Persia,  besides  Herodo- 
tus, Ctesias,  Excei-pta  Persica  ;  Plutirch,  Vil.  Ar- 
toxerx. ;  Xenophon,  Anabasis ;  Heeren,  Asiatic 
Nations,  vol.  i. ;  Malcolm,  History  of  Persia  from 
the  Earliest  Af/es  to  the  Present  Times,  2  vols.,  4to  , 
Ix)ndon,  1816;  and  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  Memoir  on 
the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  Ancient  Persia,  pub- 
lished in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  vols.  x. 
Mid  xi.  For  the  religion  see  Hyde,  De  Rellglone 
Veterum  Pei'sarum  ;  Brockhaus,  Vendldad-Sade  ; 
Bunseti,  EgypVs  Place  in  Universal  History,  iii. 
472-506;  and  Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  \.  ilQ-^^l. 
I'\>r  the  system  of  government,  see  Kawlinson's 
tierodotus,  ii.  555-568.)  G.  R. 

*  Among  the  more  recent  works  on  the  religion 
ttf  the  ancient  Persians,  the  following  deserve  notice : 
♦-  AvESTA,  dleheillgen  Schrlften  der  Par  sen,  aus 
uem  Grundtexte  iibersetzt  von  F,  Spiegel,  3  Bde. 
I>eipz.  1852-63;  Avksta:  the  Religious  Books 
ofthe  Parsees,  fnvn  Spiegel's  German  Ti'ansla-^ 
tion,  by  A.  fl.  Bleeck,  3  vols,  in  one,  Hertford,  1864; 
F.  Spiegel,  Commentar  iib.  das  Avesta,  2  Bde., 
Uipz.  1865-69;  W.  D.  \Vhitney,  On  the  Avesta, 
lu  the  Journ.  of  the  Amer.  Orient.  Soc,  1856,  v. 
337-383;  Dku  Buxdehesh,  zum  ersten  Male 
Strautgegeben^   iibersetzt^   etc.    von  Ferd.   Justly 
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Lcip«.  1868;  Spiegel,  art.  ParskmuB  in  Herzog*« 
Real-Encykl.  xi.  115-128  (1859);  id.  Die  traxh- 
tloneUe  Llteratur  der  Parsen,  Wien,  1860;  id. 
Erdn,  Berl.  1863;  M.  Haug,  Essays  on  the  Sacred 
Language,  Writings,  and  Religkm  of  the  Parsees, 
Bomoay,  1862  (a  new  edition  is  promised),  comp 
Amer.  Presb.  and  Theol.  Rev.  for  April,  1863;  F. 
Windischmann,  Zoroastrische  Studlen,  Berl.  1868; 
Miss  F.  P.  Cobbe,  The  Sacred  Books  of  tlut,  Zoro- 
astrians,  in  her  Studies  New  and  Old,  etc.  (I^nd. 
1865),  pp.  89-143;  A.  Kohut,  Utber  die  jwL 
Angelolugle  u.  Daemonologie  in  ihrer  Abhangigkett 
rom  Parsismus,  Leipz.  1866  (Abhandll.  a.  DetU- 
schen  Morgenl.  Gesellschaft,  Bd.  iv.  No.  3);  id. 
IVas  hat  die  talmudlsche  Eschatologie  aus  dem 
Parsismus  aufgenommen  f  in  the  Zeltschr.  d.  D. 
M.  Gesellschaft,  1867,  xx.  552-591:  A.  Rapp,  Z)«« 
Religion  u.  Sllle  der  Perstr  .  .  .  nacli  d.  grieck. 
u.  romischen  Quellen,  in  the  Zeltschr.  d.  D.  M, 
Gesellschaft^  1866  and  1867,  xix.  1-89,  xx.  49-140; 
M.  Duncker,  Gesch.  der  Arier  in  der  Alien  Zeit, 
pp.  393-582  (Bd.  ii.  of  his  Gesch.  des  Altertkumt) 
H'^  Aufl.  (much  enlarged)  Leipz.  1867;  Max  Muller, 
arts.  No.  3,  5,  6,  7,  in  his  Chips  from  a  German 
Woi'kshop,  vol.  i.  (Amer.  ed.,  N.  Y.,  1869);  O. 
Pfleiderer,  Z>e€  Religion  (Leipz.  1869),  ii.  246-267; 
and  J.  F.  Clarke,  Zoroaster  and  the  Zend-Avesta^ 
in  the  Atlintlc  Monthly  for  Aug.  1869.  For  the 
earlier  literature  relating  to  this  interesting  subject, 
see  the  bibliographical  Appendix  to  Alger's  History 
of  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life  (N.  Y.,  1864>, 
Nos.  1366-1404.  See  also  in  that  work  the  essay 
on  the  "  Persian  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life,"  pp 
127-144.  A. 

PER'SIS  (n<p<r/s,  [«  a  Persian  woman  : " 
Pevsls"]).  A  Christian  woman  at  Rome  (Rom. 
xvi.  12)  whom  St.  Paul  salutes,  and  commends  with 
special  affection  on  account  of  some  work  which  she 
had  performed  with  singular  diligence  (see  Origea 
in  loco).  W.  T.  B. 

PERUTJA  (S-r^-1^  \kernel,  Ges.] :  *aSou/)<i; 
[Comp.  *apou5a  :]  Pharuda).  The  same  as  Pb- 
KiDA  (Ezr.  ii.  55).  The  LXX.  reading  is  sup- 
ported by  one  of  Kennicott's  MSS. 

PESTILENCE.    [Plague.] 

PETER  iahpos,  the  Greek  for  SD'^S;  Ktji^o*, 
Cephas,  t.  e.  "  a  stone  "  or  "  rock,"  on  which  name 
see  note  at  the  end  of  this  article :  ^Petrus] ).    Hii 

original  name  was  Simon,  ^l^^tt?,  i.  e.  "hearer." 
The  two  names  are  commonly  combined,  Simon 
Peter,  but  in  the  early  part  of  his  history,  and  in 
the  interval  between  our  Ix)rd's  death  and  resurrec- 
tion, he  is  more  frequently  named  Simon ;  after  that 
event  he  bears  almost  exclusively  the  more  honor- 
able designation  Peter,  or,  as  St.  Paul  sometimes 
writes,  Cephas.  The  notices  of  this  Apostle's  early 
life  are  few,  but  not  unimportant,  and  enable  us  to 
form  some  estimate  of  the  circumstances  unde'.  rthich 
his  character  was  formed,  and  prepared  for  his  great 
work.  He  was  the  son  of  a  man  named  Jonas  (Matt. 
xvi.  17;  John  i.  42,  xxi.  16),  and  was  brought  up 
in  hi.1  father's  occupation,  a  fisherman  on  the  sea  of 
Tiberias."  The  occupation  was  of  course  a  humble 
one,  but  not,  as  is  often  assumed,  mean  or  ser\ile, 
or  incompatible  with  some  degree  of  mental  culture. 


a  There  is  a  tradition  that  his  mother's 
Johanna  (Cotelier,  Patres  Apost.  ii.  63). 
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His  family  were  probably  in  easy  circumstances. 
He  and  his  brother  Andrew  were  partners  of  John 
and  James,  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  who  had  hired  ser- 
vants; and  from  various  indications  in  the  sacred 
narrative  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  their 
social  position  brought  them  into  contact  with  men 
of  education.  In  fact  the  trade  of  fishermen,  sup- 
plying some  of  the  important  cities  on  the  coasts 
of  that  inland  lake,  may  have  been  tolerably  remu- 
nerative, while  all  the  necessaries  of  life  were  cheap 
and  abundant  in  the  singularly  rich  and  fertile  dis- 
trict where  the  Apostle  resided.  He  did  not  live, 
as  a  mere  laboring  man,  iii  a  hut  by  the  sea-side, 
but  first  at  Bethsaida,  and  afterwards  in  a  house  at 
Capernaum,  belonging  to  himself  or  his  mother-in- 
law,  which  must  have  been  rather  a  large  one,  since 
he  received  in  it  not  only  our  Lord  and  his  fellow- 
disciples,  but  multitudes  who  were  attracted  by  the 
miracles  and  preaching  of  Jesus.  It  is  certain  that 
when  he  left  all  to  follow  Christ,  he  made  what  he 
I'egarded,  and  what  seems  to  have  been  admitted  by 
his  Master,  to  have  been  a  considerable  sacrifice. 
The  habits  of  such  a  life  were  by  no  means  un- 
favorable to  the  development  of  a  vigorous,  earnest, 
and  practical  character,  such  as  he  displayed  in 
after  years.  The  labors,  the  privations,  and  the 
perils  of  an  existence  passed  in  great  part  upon  the 
waters  of  that  beautiful  but  stormy  lake,  tlie  long 
and  anxious  watching  through  the  nights,  were  cal- 
culated to  test  and  increase  his  natural  powers,  his 
fortitude,  energy,  and  perseverance.  In  the  city  he 
must  have  been  brought  into  contact  with  men  en- 
gaged in  traffic,  with  soldiers,  and  foreigners,  and 
may  have  thus  acquired  somewhat  of  the  flexibility 
and  geniality  of  temperament  all  but  indispensable 
to  the  attainment  of  such  personal  influence  as  he 
exercised  in  after-life.  It  is  not  probable  that  he 
and  his  brother  were  wholly  uneducated.  The  Jews 
regarded  instruction  as  a  necessity,  and  legal  enact- 
ments enforced  the  attendance  of  youths  in  schools 
maintained  by  the  community .«  The  statement  in 
Acts  iv.  13,  that  "  the  council  perceived  they  {i.  e. 
Peter  and  John)  were  unlearned  and  ignorant  men," 
is  not  incompatible  with  this  assumption.  The 
translation  of  the  passage  in  the  A.  V.  is  rather 
exaggerated,  the  word  rendered  •'  unlearned  "  {iSiw- 
rai)  being  nearly  equivalent  to  "laymen,"  i.  c.  men 
of  ordinary  education,  as  contrasted  with  those  who 
were  specially  trained  in  the  schools  of  the  Rabbis. 
A  man  might  be  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
Scriptures,  and  yet  be  considered  ignorant  and  un- 
jearned  by  the  Kabbis,  among  whom  the  opinicn 
;ras  already  prevalent  that  "  the  letter  of  Scripture 
was  the  mere  shell,  an  earthen  vessel  containing 
icavenly  treasures,  which  could  only  be  discovered 
y  those  who  had  been  taught  to  search  for  the 
nidden  cabalistic  meaning."  Peter  and  his  kins- 
men were  probably  taught  to  read  the  Scriptures  in 
childhood.  The  history  of  their  country,  especially 
of  the  grsat  events  of  early  days,  must  have  been 
fiuuiliar  to  them  as  attendants  at  the  synagogue. 


a  A  law  to  this  effect  was  enacted  by  Simon  ben- 
Sheloch,  one  of  the  great  leaders  of  the  Pharisaic  party 
under  the  Asmonean  princes.  See  Jost,  Geschichte  da 
Jnienthiims,i.  246. 

b  See  E.  Renan,  Hist  one  des  Langues  Semitiques,  p. 
224.  The  only  extant  specimen  of  that  patois  is  the 
i>i">4;  of  Adam  or  "  Codex  Nasirseus,"  edited  by  Norberg, 
liOnd.  Ooth.  1815-16.  [See  especially  Langdage  of  the 
N.  Test.,  Amer.  ed.] 

e  See  Huxtorf,  s.  v.  Sb'^bl 
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and  their  attention  was  there  directed  to  those  po^ 
tions  of  Holy  Writ  from  which  the  Jews  derived 
their  anticipations  of  the  Messiah. 

The  language  of  the  Apostles  was  of  course  the 
form  of  Aramaic  spoken  in  northern  Palestine,  • 
sort  ofpntois,  partly  Hebrew,  but  more  nearly  allied 
to  the  Syriac*  Hebrew,  even  in  its  debased  form, 
was  then  spoken  only  by  men  of  learning,  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Pharisees  and  scribes. <?  The  men  of  Gali- 
lee were,  however,  noted  for  rough,  and  inaccurate 
language,  and  especially  for  vulgarities  of  pronun 
ciation.*^  It  is  doubtful  whether  our  Apostle  waj 
acquainted  with  Greek  in  early  life.  It  is  certait 
that  there  was  more  intercourse  with  foreigners  in 
Galilee  than  in  any  district  of  Palestine,  and  Greek 
appears  to  have  been  a  common,  if  not  the  princi- 
pal, medium  of  communication.  Within  a  few  yearn 
after  his  call  St.  Peter  seems  to  have  conversed 
fluently  in  Greek  with  Cornelius,  at  least  there  is 
no  intimation  that  an  interpreter  was  employed, 
while  it  is  highly  improbable  that  Cornelius,  a 
Roman  soldier,  should  have  used  the  language  of 
Palestine.  The  style  of  both  of  St.  Peter's  epistlea 
indicates  a  considerable  knowledge  of  Greek  —  it  is 
pure  and  accurate,  and  in  grammatical  structure 
equal  to  that  of  St.  Paul.  That  may,  however,  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact,  for  which  there  is  very 
ancient  authority,  that  St.  Peter  employed  an  in- 
terpreter in  the  composition  of  his  epistles,  if  not 
in  his  ordinary  intercourse  with  foreigners.*  There 
are  no  traces  of  acquaintance  with  Greek  authors, 
or  of  the  influence  of  Greek  literature  upon  his 
mind,  such  as  we  find  in  St.  Paul,  nor  could  we 
expect  it  in  a  person  of  his  station  even  had  Greek 
been  his  mother-tongue.  It  is  on  the  whole  prob- 
able that  he  had  some  rudimental  knowledge  of 
Greek  in  early  life,/  which  may  have  been  after- 
wards extended  when  the  need  was  felt,  but  not 
more  than  would  enable  him  to  discourse  intelligibly 
on  practical  and  devotional  suljects.  That  he  was 
an  affectionate  husband,  married  in  early  life  to  a 
wife  who  accompanied  him  in  his  apostolic  journeys, 
are  facts  inferred  from  Scripture,  while  very  ancient 
traditions,  recorded  by  Clement  of  Alexandria 
(whose  connection  with  the  church  founded  by  St. 
Mark  gives  a  peculiar  value  to  his  testimony),  and 
by  other  early  but  less  trustworthy  writers,  inform 
us  that  her  name  was  Perpetua,  that  she  bore  a 
daughter,  or  perhaps  other  children,  and  suffered 
martyrdom.  It  Is  uncertain  at  what  age  he  was 
called  by  our  Lord.  The  general  impression  of  the 
Fathers  is  that  he  was  an  old  man  at  the  date  of 
his  death,  A.  D.  64,  but  this  need  not  iniply  that  he 
was  much  older  than  our  Lord.  He  was  probably 
between  thirty  and  forty  years  of  age  at  the  date  of 
his  call. 

That  call  was  preceded  by  a  special  preparation. 
He  and  his  brother  Andrew,  together  with  their 
partners  James  and  John,  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  were 
disciples  of  John  the  Baptist  (John  i.  35).  They 
were  in  attendance  upon  him  when  they  were  first 


d  See  Reuss,  Geschichte  der  H.  S.  §  41. 

e  Reuss  (/.  c.  §  49)  rejects  this  as  a  mere  hypothesis 
but  gives  no  reason.  The  tradition  rests  on  the  an- 
thority  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Ireuieus,  andTertoI* 
lian.  See  the  notes  on  Euseb.  H.  E.  iii.  39,  t.  8,  and 
vi.  25. 

/  Even  highly  educated  Jews,  like  Joscphus,  spok< 
Greek  imperfectly  (see  Anl.  xx.  11,  §  2).  On  the  an- 
tagonism to  Oreek  influence,  see  Joat,  I.  r.  i.  198,  and 
M.  Nicolas,  Les  Doctrines  religieuses  des  Jui/s,  i.  o.  % 
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Mllad  to  the  service  of  Christ.  From  the  circum- 
ttances  of  tliat  call,  which  are  recorded  with  graphic 
miiiuteneas  by  St.  John,  we  learn  souie  important 
foots  touching  their  state  of  mind  and  the  personal 
character  of  our  Apostle.  Two  disciples,  one  named 
by  the  Evangelist  St.  Andrew,  the  other  in  all  prob- 
ability St.  John  himself,  were  standing  with  the 
Baptist  at  Bethany  on  the  Jordan,  when  he  pointed 
out  Jesus  as  He  walked,  and  said.  Behold  the  Lamb 
of  God !  That  is,  the  antitype  of  the  victims  whose 
blood  (as  all  true  Israelites,  and  they  more  distinctly 
under  the  teaching  of  John  «  believed)  prefigured  the 
atonement  for  sin.  The  two  at  once  followed  Jesus, 
and  upon  his  invitation  abode  with  Him  that  day. 
.Andrew  then  went  to  his  brother  Simon,  and  saith 
unto  him,  We  have  found  the  ISIessias,  the  anointed 
One,  of  whom  they  had  read  in  the  prophets.  Si- 
mon went  at  once,  and  when  Jesus  looked  on  him 
He  said.  Thou  art  Simon  the  son  of  Jona;  thou 
shalt  be  called  Cephas.  The  change  of  name  is  of 
course  deeply  significant.  As  son  of  Jona  (a  name 
of  doubtful  meaning,  according  to  Lampe  equiva- 
lent to  Johanan  or  John,  i.  e.  grace  of  the  Lord ; 
according  to  Lange,  who  has  some  striking  but 
fanciful  observations,  signifying  dove)  he  bore  as  a 
disciple  the  name  Simon,  i.  e.  hearer,  but  as  an 
Apostle,  one  of  the  twelve  on  whom  the  Church  was 
to  be  erected,  he  was  hereafter  {K\ri9r]<rr))  to  be 
called  Rock  or  Stone.  It  seems  a  natural  impres- 
sion that  the  words  refer  primarily  to  the  original 
character  of  Sitnon :  that  our  Lord  saw  in  him  a 
man  firm,  steadfast,  not  to  be  overthrown,  though 
severely  tried;  and  such  was  gerjerally  the  view 
taken  by  the  Fathers :  but  it  is  perhaps  a  deeper 
and  truer  inference  that  Jesus  thus  describes  Simon, 
not  as  what  he  was,  but  as  what  he  would  become 
under  his  influence  —  a  man  with  predispositions 
and  capabilities  not  unfitted  for  the  office  he  was  to 
hold,  but  one  whose  permanence  and  stability  would 
depend  upon  union  with  the  living  Kock.  Thus  we 
may  expect  to  find  Simon,  as  the  natural  man,  at 
once  rough,  stubborn,  and  mutable,  whereas  Peter, 
identified  with  the  Kock,  will  remain  firm  and  un- 
movable  unto  the  end.^ 

This  first  call  led  to  no  immediate  change  in  St. 
Peter's  external  position.  He  and  his  fellow  dis- 
ciples looked  henceforth  upon  our  Lord  as  their 
teacher,  but  were  not  commanded  to  follow  him  as 
regular  disciples.  There  were  several  grades  of 
disciples  among  the  Jews,  from  the  occasional 
hearer,  to  the  follower  who  gave  up  all  other  pur- 
suits in  order  to  serve  a  master.  At  the  time  a 
recognition  of  his  Person  and  office  sufficed.  They 
returned  to  Capernaum,  where  they  pursued  their 
usual  business,  waiting  for  a  further  intimation  of 
his  will. 

The  second  call  is  recorded  by  the  other  three 
Kvangelists;  the  narrative  of  St.  Luke  being  ap- 
parently supplementary  c  to  the  brief,  and  so  to 
speak,  official  accounts  given  by  Matthew  and  Mark. 
It  took  place  on  the  sea  of  Galilee  near  Capernaum 
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—  where  the  four  disciples,  Peter  and  Andrew 
James  and  John,  were  fishing.  Peter  and  Andrew 
were  first  called.  Our  IjotA  then  entered  Simon 
Peter's  boat,  and  addressed  the  multitude  on  the 
shore;  after  the  conclusion  of  the  discouree  He 
wrought  the  miracle  by  which  He  foreshadowed  the 
success  of  the  Apostles  in  the  new,  but  analogous, 
occupation  which  was  to  be  theirs,  that  of  fishers 
of  men.  The  call  of  James  and  John  followed. 
From  that  time  the  four  were  certainly  enrolled 
formally  among  his  disciples,  and  although  as  yet 
invested  with  no  official  cliaracter,  accompanied 
Him  in  his  journeys,  those  especially  in  the  north 
of  Palestine. 

Immediately  after  that  call  our  I^ord  went  to 
the  house  of  Peter,  where  He  wrought  the  miracle 
of  healing  on  Peter's  wife's  mother,  a  miracle  suc- 
ceeded by  other  manifestations  of  divine  power 
which  produced  a  deep  impression  upon  the  people. 
Some  time  was  passed  afterwards  in  attendance 
upon  our  lord's  public  ministrations  in  Galilee, 
Decapolis,  Peraea,  and  Judaea:  though  at  intervals 
the  disciples  returned  to  their  own  city,  and  were 
witnesses  of  many  miracles,  of  the  call  of  Levi,  and 
of  their  Master's  reception  of  outcasts,  whom  they 
in  conmion  with  their  zealous  but  prejudiced  coun- 
trymen had  despised  and  shunned.  It  was  a  period 
of  training,  of  mental  and  spiritual  discipline  pre- 
paratory to  their  admission  to  the  higher  office  to 
which  they  were  destined.  Even  then  Peter  re- 
ceived some  marks  of  distinction.  He  was  selected, 
together  with  the  two  sons  of  Zebedee,  to  witness 
the  raising  of  Jairus'  daughter. 

The  special  designation  of  Peter  and  his  eleven 
fellow  disciples  took  place  some  time  afterwards, 
when  they  were  set  apart  as  our  Lord's  immediate 
attendants,  and  as  his  delegates  to  go  forth  where- 
ever  He  might  send  them,  as  apostles,  announcers 
of  hig  kingdom,  gifted  with  supernatural  powers  as 
credentials  of  their  supernatural  mission  (see  Matt. 
X.  2-4;  Mark  iii.  13-19,  the  most  detailed  account 
—  Luke  vi.  13).  They  appear  then  first  to  have 
received  formally  the  name  of  Apostles,  and  from 
that  time  Simon  bore  publicly,  and  as  it  .would 
seem  all  but  exclusively,  the  name  Peter,  which 
had  hitherto  been  used  rather  as  a  characteristic 
appellation  than  as  a  proper  name. 

From  this  time  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  St. 
Peter  held  the  first  place  among  the  Apostles,  to 
whatever  cause  his  precedence  is  to  be  attributed. 
There  was  certainly  much  in  his  character  which 
marked  him  as  a  representative  man;  both  in  his 
strength  and  in  his  weakness,  in  his  excellences  and 
his  defects  he  exemplifies  the  changes  which  iht> 
natural  man  undergoes  in  the  gradual  transforma- 
tion into  the  spiritual  man  under  the  personal  in- 
fluence of  the  Saviour.  The  precedence  did  not 
depend  upon  priority  of  call,  or  it  would  have  de- 
volved upon  his  brother  Andrew,  or  that  other  dis- 
ciple who  first  followed  Jesus.  It  seems  scarcely 
probable  that  it  depended  upon  seniority,  even  sud- 


a  See  Lucke,  Tholuck,  and  Lange,  on  the  Gospel  of 
St.  John. 

b  Liicke  describes  this  character  well,  a«  that  firm- 
ness or  rather  hardness  of  power,  which,  if  not  purified, 
MUdly  becomes  violence.  The  deepest  and  most  beau- 
Mfal  observations  are  those  of  Origen  on  John,  torn.  ii. 
8.80. 

c  This  is  a  point  of  great  difficulty,  and  hotly  con- 
MSted.  Man:  nrri^ers  of  great  weight  hold  the  occur- 
ia  be  altogether  distinct ;  but  the  generality  of 


commentators,  including  some  of  the  most  earnest  and 
devout  in  Germany  and  England,  appear  now  to  con- 
cur in  the  view  which  I  have  here  taken.  Thus 
Trench  On  the  Parables,  Neander,  Liicke,  Lange,  and 
Ebrard.  The  object  of  Strauss,  who  denies  the  iden- 
tity, is  to  make  out  that  St.  Luke's  account  is  a  mere 
myth.  The  most  satisfactory  attempt  to  account  for 
the  variations  is  that  of  Spanheim,  DMa  EvangeHca^ 
ii.  341. 
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posing,  which  is  a  mere  conjecture,"  that  he  waa 
Dlder  than  his  follow  disciples.  The  special  desig- 
nation by  Christ,  alone  accounts  in  a  satisfactory 
way  for  the  facts  that  he  is  named  first  in  every 
list  of  the  Apostles,  is  generally  addressed  by  our 
Lord  as  tlieir  representative,  and  on  the  most  sol- 
emn occasions  speaks  in  their  name.  Thus  when 
the  first  great  secession  took  place  in  consequence 
of  the  offense  given  by  our  Lord's  mystic  discourse 
at  Capernaum  (see  John  vi.  GO-69),  "Jesus  said 
unto  the  twelve,  Will  ye  also  go  away?  Then  Si- 
mon Peter  answered  Him,  Lord,  to  whom  shall  we 
go  ?  Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life :  and  we 
believe  and  are  sure  that  Thou  art  that  Christ,  the 
Son  of  the  living  God.''  Thus  again  at  Ceesarea 
Philippi,  soon  after  the  return  of  the  twelve  from 
their  first  missionary  tour,  St.  Peter  (speaking  as 
before  in  the  name  of  the  twelve,  tliough,  as  ap- 
pears from  our  Lord's  words,  with  a  peculiar  dis- 
tinctness of  personal  conviction)  repeated  that  dec- 
laration, "  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  liv- 
ing God.''  The  confirmation  of  our  Apostle  in  his 
special  position  in  the  Church,  his  identification 
with  the  rock  on  which  that  Church  is  founded, 
the  ratification  of  the  powers  and  duties  attached 
to  the  apostolic  office,^  and  the  promise  of  perma- 
nence to  the  Church,  followed  as  a  reward  of  that 
confession.  The  early  Church  regarded  St.  Peter 
generally,  and  most  especially  on  this  occasion,  as 
the  representative  of  the  apostolic  body,  a  very  dis- 
tinct theory  from  that  which  makes  him  their 
head,  or  governor  in  Christ's  stead.  Even  in  the 
time  of  Cyprian,  when  communion  with  the  Bishop 
rf  Kome  as  St.  Peter's  successor  for  the  first  time 
was  held  to  be  indispensable,  no  powers  of  jurisdic- 
tion, or  supremacy,  were  supposed  to  be  attached 


«  *  This  conjecture  is  chiefly  founded  on  his  being 
the  only  one  of  the  apostles  who  is  mentioned  as  mar- 
ried (Matt.  viii.  14;  Mark  i.  30;  Luke  iv.  38,  and 
eomp.  1  Cor.  ix.  5).  The  representation  of  Peter  with 
a  bald  head  by  artists  has  no  doubt  the  same  origin, 
though  said  also  to  follow  a  distinct  tradition.      H. 

b  The  accounts  which  liave  been  given  of  the  pre- 
cise import  of  this  declaration  may  be  summed  up 
under  these  heads  :  1.  That  our  Lord  spoke  of  Him- 
self, and  not  of  St.  Peter,  as  the  rock  on  which  the 
Church  was  to  be  founded.  This  interpretation  ex- 
presses a  great  truth,  but  it  is  irreconcilable  with  the 
tontext,  and  could  scarcely  have  occurred  to  an  unbi- 
assed reader,  and  certainly  does  not  give  the  primary 
and  literal  meaning  of  our  Lord's  words.  It  has  been 
defended,  however,  by  candid  and  learned  critics,  as 
Glass  and  Dathe.  2.  That  our  Ijord  addresses  Peter 
as  the  type  or  representative  of  the  Church,  in  his  ca- 
pacity of  chief  disciple.  This  is  Augustine's  view,  and 
It  was  widely  adopted  in  the  early  Church.  It  is  hardly 
borne  out  by  the  context,  and  seems  to  involve  a  false 
metaphor.  The  Church  would  in  that  case  be  founded 
CD  itself  in  its  type.  3.  That  the  rock  was  not  the  per- 
son of  Peter,  but  his  confession  of  faith.  This  rests  on 
u.>ach  better  authority,  and  is  supported  by  stronger 
arcun'ients.  The  authorities  for  it  are  given  by  Sui- 
cer,  y.  XleVpos,  §  1,  note  3.  Yet  it  seems  to  have  been 
originally  suggested  as  an  explanation,  rather  than  an 
interpretation,  which  it  certainly  is  not  in  a  literal 
sense.  4.  That  St.  Peter  himself  was  the  rock  on 
which  the  Church  would  be  built,,  as  the  representa- 
tiTe  of  the  Apostles,  as  professing  in  their  name  the 
true  faith,  and  as  entrusted  specially  with  the  duty  of 
preaching  it,  and  thereby  laying  the  foundation  of  the 
Ihurch.  Many  learned  and  candid  Protestant  divines 
have  acquiesced  in  this  view  (e.  g.  Pearson,  Hammond, 
Bengel,  Rosenmiiller,  Schleusner,  Kuinoel,  Bloomfield, 
itc.).     It  is  borne  out  by  the  fects  that  St.  Peter  on 
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to  the  admitted  precedency  of  rank.c  Pnmut 
inter  pares,  Peter  held  no  distinct  office,  and  cer- 
tainly never  claimed  any  powers  which  did  not  be- 
long equally  to  all  his  fellow  Apostles. 

This  great  triumph  of  Peter,  however,  broughl 
other  points  of  his  character  into  strong  relief 
The  distinction  which  he  then  received,  and  it  may 
be  his  consciousness  of  ability,  energy,  zeal  and 
absolute  devotion  to  Christ's  person,  siteni  tc:  hav« 
developed  a  natural  tendency  to  rashness  and  for- 
wardness bordering  upon  presumption.  On  thig  oc- 
casion tlie  exhibition  of  such  feelings  brought  upon 
hin)  the  strongest  reproof  ever  addressed  to  a  dis- 
ciple by  our  Lord.  In  his  affection  and  self-confi- 
dence Peter  ventured  to  reject  as  impossible  the 
announcement  of  the  sufferings  and  humiliation 
which  Jesus  predicted,  and  heard  the  sharp  words, 
"  Get  thee  behind  me,  Sataji,  thou  art  an  offenae 
unto  me;  for  thou  savourest  not  the  things  that  be 
of  God,  but  those  that  be  of  men."  That  waa 
Peter's  first  fall;  a  very  ominous  one:  not  a  rock, 
but  a  stumbling  stone,«^  not  a  defender,  but  an  an- 
tagonist and  deadly  enemy  of  the  faith,  when  the 
spiritual  should  give  place  to  the  lower  nature  in 
dealing  with  the  things  of  God.  It  is  remarkable 
that  on  other  occasions  when  St.  Peter  signalized 
his  faith  and  devotion,  he  displayed  at  the  time,  or 
immediately  afterwards,  a  more  than  usual  defi- 
ciency in  spiritual  discernment  and  consistency. 
Thus  a  few  days  after  that  fall  he  was  selected  to- 
gether with  John  and  James  to  witness  the  trans- 
figuration of  Christ,  but  the  words  which  he  then 
uttered  prove  that  he  was  completely  bewildered, 
and  unable  at  the  time  to  comprehend  the  meaning 
of  the  transaction.^     Thus  again,  when  his  zeal 


the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  during  the  whole  period  ot 
the  establishment  of  the  Church,  was  the  chief  agent 
in  all  the  work  of  the  ministry,  in  preaching,  in  ad- 
mitting both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  laying  down  tha 
terms  of  communion.  This  view  is  wholly  incompat- 
ible with  the  Roman  theory,  which  makes  him  the 
representative  of  Christ,  not  personally,  but  in  virtue 
of  an  oflice  essential  to  the  permanent  existence  and 
authority  of  the  Church.  Passagiia,  the  latest  and 
ablest  controversialist,  takes  more  pains  to  refute  this 
than  any  other  view  ;  but  wholly  without  success  :  it 
being  clear  that  St.  Peter  did  not  retain,  even  admit- 
ting that  he  did  at  first  hold,  any  primacy  of  rank 
after  completing  his  own  special  work  ;  that  he  never 
exercised  any  authority  over  or  independently  of  the 
other  Apostles  ;  that  he  certainly  did  not  transmit 
whatever  position  he  ever  held  to  any  of  his  colleagues 
after  his  decease.  At  Jerusalem,  even  during  his  res- 
idence there,  the  chief  authority  rested  with  St.  James ; 
nor  is  there  any  trace  of  a  central  power  or  jurisdiction 
for  centuries  after  the  foundation  of  the  Church.  The 
same  arguments,  mutatis  nnitnndis,  apply  to  the  keys. 
The  promise  was  literally  fulfilled  when  St.  Peter 
preached  at  Pentecost,  admitted  the  first  convfrts  tc 
baptism,  confirmed  the  Samaritans,  and  received  Cor- 
nelius, the  representative  of  the  Gentiles,  into  the 
Church.  Whatever  privileges  may  have  belonged  to 
him  personally,  died  with  him.  The  authority  re- 
quired for  the  permanent  government  of  the  Church 
was  believed  by  the  Fathers  to  be  deposited  in  the 
episcopate,  as  representing  the  apostolic  body,  ana 
succeeding  to  its  claims. 

c  See  an  admirable  discussion  of  this  question  in 
Rothe's  Anfdtige  der  Cliristlirhen  Kirche. 

d  Lightfoot  suggests  that  such  may  have  been  tha 
real  meaning  of  the  term  "  rock."  An  amusing  in. 
stance  of  the  blindness  of  party  feeling.  See  Mora 
Heb.  on  John,  vol.  xii  p.  287. 

e  As  usual,  the  least  favorable  view  of  St. 
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•nd  courage  prompted  him  to  leave  the  ship  and 
walk  on  the  water  to  go  to  Jesus  (Matt.  xiv.  29),  a 
sudden  failure  of  faith  withdrew  the  sustaining 
power;  he  was  about  to  sink  when  lie  was  at  once 
reproved  and  saved  by  his  Master.  Such  traits, 
which  occur  not  unfrequently,  prepare  us  for  his 
last  great  fall,  as  well  as  for  his  conduct  after  the 
Kesurrection,  when  his  natural  gifts  were  perfected 
and  his  deficiencies  supplied  by  "  the  power  from 
en  High."  We  find  a  mixture  of  zeal  and  weak- 
ness in  his  conduct  when  called  upon  to  pay  trib- 
ute-money for  himself  and  his  Lord,  but  faith  had 
the  upper  hand,  and  was  rewarded  by  a  significant 
miracle  (Matt.  xvii.  24-27).  The  question  which 
about  the  same  time  Peter  asked  our  Lord  as  to 
the  extent  to  which  forgiveness  of  sins  should  be 
carried,  indicated  a  great  advance  in  spirituality 
from  the  Jewish  standing-point,  while  it  showed 
how  far  as  yet  he  and  his  fellow  disciples  were  from 
understanding  the  true  principle  of  Christian  love 
(Matt,  xviii.  21).  We  find  a  similar  blending  of 
opposite  qualities  in  the  declaration  recorded  by 
the  synoptical  evangelists  (Matt.  xix.  27 ;  Mark  x. 
28;  Luke  xviii.  28),  "  Lo,  we  have  left  all  and  fol- 
lowed Thee."  It  certainly  bespeaks  a  conscious- 
ness of  sincerity,  a  spirit  of  self-devotion  and  self- 
sacrifice,  though  it  conveys  an  impression  of 
something  like  ambition ;  but  in  that  instance  the 
good  undoubtedly  predominated,  as  is  shown  by 
our  Lord's  answer.  He  does  not  reprove  Peter, 
who  spoke,  as  usual,  in  the  name  of  the  twelve,  but 
takes  that  opportunity  of  uttering  the  strongest 
prediction  touching  the  future  dignity  and  para- 
mount authority  of  the  Apostles,  a  prediction  re- 
corded by  St.  Matthew  only. 

Towards  the  close  of  our  lord's  ministry  St. 
Peter's  characteristics  become  especially  prominent. 
Together  with  his  brother,  and  the  two  sous  of 
Zebedee,  he  listened  to  the  last  awful  predictions 
and  warnings  delivered  to  the  disciples  in  reference 
to  the  second  advent  (Matt.  xxiv.  3;  Mark  xiii.  3, 
who  alone  mentions  these  names;  Luke  xxi.  7). 
At  the  last  supper  Peter  seems  to  have  been  par- 
ticularly earnest  in  the  request  that  the  traitor 
might  be  pointed  out,  expressing  of  course  a  gen- 
eral feeling,  to  which  some  inward  consciousness  of 
infirmity  may  have  added  force.  After  the  supper 
his  words  drew  out  the  meaning  of  the  significant, 
almost  sacramental  act  ol  our  Lord  in  washing  his 
disciples'  feet,  an  occasion  on  which  we  find  the 
same  mixture  of  goodness  and  frailty,  humiUty  and 
deep  affection,  with  a  certain  taint  of  self-will, 
which  was  at  once  hushed  into  submissive  reverence 
by  the  voice  of  Jesus.  Then,  too,  it  was  that  he 
made  those  repeated  protestations  of  unalterable 
fidelity,  so  soon  to  be  falsified  by  his  miserable  fall. 
That  event  is,  however,  of  such  critical  import  in 
its  bearings  upon  the  character  and  position  of  the 
Apostle,  that  it  cannot  be  dismissed  without  a  care- 
ful, if  not  an  exhaustive  discussion. 

Judas  had  left  the  guest-chamber  when  St.  Peter 
put  the  question,  Lord,  whither  goest  Thou?  words 


conduct  and  feelings  is  given  by  St.  Mark.  t.  e.  by 
himself. 

a  *  The  leader  of  the  band  would  naturally  be  the 
chiliarch  mentioned  by  John  (xviii.  12) ;  and  at  all 
events  a  slave  (fiovAov)  would  not  be  likely  to  be  placed 
over  the  "  servants  "  or  apparitors  (vTmaerai.)  of  the 
Jewish  council.  The  man  whom  Peter  struck  may 
have  beec  specially  officious  in  laying  holi  of  Jesus 
fUAJiOaos'  H 
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which  modern  theologians  generally  represent  M 
savoring  of  idle  curiosity,  or  presumption,  but  in 
which  the  early  fathers  (as  Chrysostom  and  Augtw- 
tine)  recognized  the  utterance  of  love  and  devotion. 
The  answer  was  a  promise  that  Peter  should  follow 
his  Master,  but  accompanied  with  an  intimation  of 
present  unfitness  in  the  disciple.  Then  came  the 
first  protestation,  which  elicited  the  sharp  and  stem 
rebuke,  and  distinct  prediction  of  Peter's  denial 
(John  xiii.  36-38).  From  comparing  this  account 
with  those  of  the  other  evangelists  (Matt.  xxvi. 
33-35;  Mark  xiv.  29-31;  Luke  xxii.  33,  34),  it 
seems  evident  that  with  some  diversity  of  circum- 
stances both  the  protestation  and  warning  were 
thrice  repeated.  The  tempter  was  to  sift  all  the 
disciples,  our  Apostle's  faith  was  to  be  preserved 
from  faiUng  by  the  special  intercession  of  Christ, 
he  being  thus  singled  out  either  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  whole  body,  or  as  seems  more  probable, 
because  his  character  was  one  which  had  special 
need  of  supernatural  aid.  St.  Mark,  as  usual, 
records  two  points  which  enhance  the  force  of  the 
warning  and  the  guilt  of  Peter,  namely,  that  the 
cock  would  crow  twice,  and  that  after  such  warning 
he  repeated  his  protestation  with  greater  vehe- 
mence. Chrysostom,  who  judges  the  Apostle  with 
fairness  and  candor,  attributes  this  vehemence  to  his 
great  love,  and  more  particularly  to  the  delight 
which  he  felt  when  assured  that  he  was  not  the 
traitor,  yet  not  without  a  certain  atlmixture  of  for- 
wardness and  ambition,  such  as  had  previously  been 
shown  in  the  dispute  for  preeminence.  The  fiery 
trial  soon  came.  After  the  agony  of  Gethsemane, 
when  the  three,  Peter,  James,  and  John  were,  as 
on  former  occasions,  selected  to  be  with  our  Lord, 
the  only  witnesses  of  his  passion,  where  also  all 
three  had  alike  failed  to  prepare  themselves  by 
prayer  and  watching,  the  arrest  of  Jesus  took  place. 
Peter  did  not  shrink  Irom  the  danger.  In  the 
same  spirit  which  had  dictated  his  promise  he  drew 
his  sword,  alone  against  the  armed  throng,  and 
wounded  the  servant  (rhv  SovKov,  not  a  servant) 
of  the  high-priest,  probably  the  leader  of  the  band.« 
When  this  bold  but  unauthorized  attempt  at  rescue 
was  reproved,  he  did  not  yet  forsake  his  Master, 
but  followed  Him  with  St.  John  into  the  focus  of 
danger,  the  house  of  the  high-priest.''  There  he 
sat  in  the  outer  hall.  He  must  have  been  in  a 
state  of  utter  confusion :  his  faith,  which  from  first 
to  last  was  bound  up  with  hope,  his  special  charac- 
teristic, was  for  the  time  powerless  against  temptar 
tion.  The  danger  found  him  unarmed.  Thrice, 
each  time  with  greater  vehemence,  the  last  time 
with  blasphemous  asseveration,  he  denied  his  Mas- 
ter. The  triumph  of  Satan  seemed  complete.  Yet 
it  is  evident  that  it  was  an  obscuration  of  faith, 
not  an  extinction.  It  needed  but  a  glance  of  his 
Lord's  eye  to  bring  him  to  himself.  His  repent- 
ance was  instantaneous,  and  effectual.  The  light 
in  which  he  himself  regarded  his  conduct,  is  clearly 
shown  by  the  terms  in  which  it  is  related  by  St 
Mark.     The  inferences  are  weighty  as  regards  his 


&  *  The  Saviour  foretold  that  all  the  disciples  would 
forsake  him  (Matt.  xxvi.  31 ;  Mark  xiv.  2"^);  and  this 
took  place,  according  to  every  iutimation,  at  the  time 
of  the  apprehension  in  the  garden,  and  hence  before 
the  entrance  into  the  hall.  Peter  and  John,  however, 
were  no  doubt  the  first  of  the  disciples  to  recover  teem 
this  panic.  H 
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personal  character,  which  represents  more  com- 
pletely perhaps  than  any  in  tlie  New  Testament, 
the  weakness  of  the  natural  and  the  strength  of 
the  spiritual  man  still  more  weij^hty  as  bearing 
upon  his  relations  to  the  apostolic  body,  and  the 
claims  resting  upon  the  assumption  that  he  stood 
to  them  in  the  place  of  Christ. 

On  the  morning  of  the  resurrection  we  have 
proof  that  St.  Peter,  though  humbled,  was  not 
crushed  by  his  fall.  He  and  St.  John  were  the 
first  to  visit  the  sepulchre;  he  was  the  first  who 
tmtered  it.  We  are  told  by  Luke  (in  words  still 
used  by  the  Eastern  Church  as  the  first  salutation 
on  I^Iaster  Sunday)  and  by  St.  Paul,«  that  Christ 
appeared  to  him  first  among  the  Apostles  —  he 
who  most  needed  the  comfort  was  the  first  who 
received  it,  and  with  it,  as  may  be  assumed,  an 
assurance  of  forgi.veness.  It  is  observable,  how- 
ever, that  on  that  occasion  he  is  called  by  his 
original  name,  Simon,  not  Peter;  the  higher  desig- 
nation was  not  restored  until  he  had  been  publicly 
reinstituted,  so  to  speak,  by  his  Master.  That 
reinstitution  took  place  at  the  sea  of  Galilee  (John 
xxi.),  an  event  of  the  very  highest  import.  We 
have  there  indications  of  his  best  natural  qualities, 
practical  good  sense,  promptness  and  energy:  slower 
than  St.  John  to  recognize  their  Lord,  Peter  was 
the  fii-st  to  reach  lliin;  he  brought  the  net  to  land. 
The  thrice  repeated  question  of  Christ,  referring 
doubtless  to  the  three  protestations  and  denials, 
were  thrice  met  by  answers  full  of  love  and  faith, 
and  utterly  devoid  of  his  hitherto  characteristic 
faiUng,  presumption,  of  which  not  a  trace  is  to  be 
discerned  in  his  later  history.  He  then  received 
the  formal  commission  to  feed  Christ's  sheep;  not 
certainly  as  one  endued  with  exclusive  or  para- 
mount authority,  or  as  distinguished  from  his 
fellow-disciples,  whose  fall  had  been  marked  by  far 
less  aggravating  circumstances ;  rather  as  one  who 
had  forfeited  his  place,  and  could  not  resume  it 
without  such  an  authorization.  Then  followed  the 
prediction  of  his  martyrdom,  in  which  he  was  to 
find  the  fulfillment  of  his  request  to  be  permitted  to 
follow  the  Lord.'' 

With  this  event  closes  the  first  part  of  St.  Peter's 
history.  It  has  been  a  period  of  transition,  during 
which  the  fisherman  of  Galilee  had  been  trained 
first  by  the  Baptist,  then  by  our  Lord,  for  the  great 
work  of  his  life.  He  had  learned  to  know  the 
Person  and  appreciate  the  offices  of  Christ:  while 
his  own  character  had  been  chastened  and  elevated 
by  special  privileges  and  humiliations,  both  reach- 
ing their  chmax  in  the  last  recorded  transactions. 
Henceforth,  he  with  his  colleagues  were  to  establish 
and  govern  the  Church  founded  by  their  Ix)rd,  with- 
out the  support  of  his  presence. 

The  first  part  of  tlie  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is 
occupied  by  the  record  of  transactions,  in  nearly 
all  of  which  Peter  stands  forth  as  the  recognized 
leader  of  the  Apostles ;  it  being,  however,  equally 
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clear  that  he  neither  exercises  noi  claims  anj  mi 
thority  apart  from  them,  much  less  over  them.  lo 
the  first  chapter  it  is  Peter  who  points  out  lo  the 
disciples  (as  in  all  his  discourses  and  writings  draw- 
ing his  arguments  from  prophecy)  the  necessity  of 
supplying  the  place  of  Judas.  He  states  the  quali- 
fications of  an  Apostle,  but  takes  no  special  part 
in  the  election.  The  candidates  are  selecteil  by  the 
disciples,  while  the  decision  is  left  to  the  searcher 
of  hearts.  The  extent  and  limits  of  Peter's  pri- 
macy might  be  inferred  with  tolerable  accuracy 
from  this  transaction  alone.  To  have  one  spokea- 
man,  or  foreman,  seems  to  acord  with  the  spirit 
of  order  and  humihty  which  ruled  the  Chiuxh, 
while  the  assumption  of  power  or  sujjremacy  would 
be  incompatible  with  the  express  command  of 
Christ  (see  Matt,  xxiii.  10).  In  the  2d  chapter 
again,  St.  Peter  is  the  most  prominent  person  in 
the  greatest  event  after  the  resurrection,  when  en 
the  day  of  Pentecost  the  Church  was  first  invested 
with  the  plenitude  of  gifts  and  powers.  Then 
Peter,  not  speaking  in  his  own  name,  but  with  the 
eleven  (see  ver.  14),  explained  the  meaning  of  the 
miraculous  gifts,  and  showed  the  fulfillment  of 
prophecies  (accepted  at  that  time  by  all  Hebrews 
as  Messianic),  both  in  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  in  the  resurrection  and  d^ath  of  our 
Lord.  This  discourse,  which  bears  all  the  marks 
of  Peter's  individuality,  both  of  character  and  doc- 
trinal viewSjC  ends  M'ith  an  appeal  of  remarkable 
boldness. 

It  is  the  model  upon  which  the  apologetic  dis- 
courses of  the  primitive  Christians  were  generally 
constructed.  The  conversion  and  baptism  of  three 
thousand  persons,  who  continued  steadfastly  in 
the  Apostle's  doctrine  and  fellowship,  attested  the 
power  of  the  Spirit  which  spake  by  Peter  on  that 
occasion. 

The  first  miracle  after  Pentecost  was  wrought 
by  St.  Peter  (Acts  iii.);  and  St.  John  was  joined 
with  him  in  that,  as  in  most  important  acts  of  his 
ministry :  but  it  was  Peter  who  took  the  cripple 
by  the  hand,  and  bade  him  "  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  rise  up  and  walk,"  and  when  the 
people  ran  together  to  Solomon's  porch,  where  the 
Apostles,  following  their  Master's  example,  were 
wont  to  teach,  Peter  was  the  speaker;  he  convinces 
the  people  of  their  sin,  warns  them  of  their  danger, 
points  out  the  fulfillment  of  prophecy,  and  the 
special  objects  for  which  God  sent  his  Son  first  to 
the  children  of  the  old  covenant.^ 

The  boldness  of  the  two  Apostles,  of  I'eter  more 
especially  as  the  spokesman,  when,  *'  filled  with  the 
Holy  Ghost,"  he  confronted  the  full  assembly, 
headed  by  Annas  and  Caiaphas,  produced  a  deep 
impression  upon  those  cruel  and  unsciiipulou* 
hypocrites;  an  impression  enhanced  by  the  fact 
that  the  words  came  from  ignorant  and  unlearaod 
men.  The  words  spoken  by  both  Apostlis,  when 
commanded  not  to  speak  at  all  nor  teach  in  the 


a  A  fkct  very  perplexing  to  the  Tubingen  school, 
being  utt^irly  irreconcilable  with  their  theory  of  an- 
tagonlsui  oetween  the  Apostles  at  first. 

b  *  Peter's  inquiry,  on  this  occasion,  respecting  the 
fate  of  John  after  his  own  martyrdom  had  been  fore- 
told (John  xxi.  18-22),  seems  to  have  arisen  from  a 
feeling  of  jealousy  towards  John.  The  severity  of 
Christ's  answer  to  his  question  ("  If  I  will  that  he  tarry 
ail  I  come,  what  is  that  to  thee?  "),  and  the  evange- 
list's recital  of  the  special  marks  of  favor  which  the 
Saviour  had  conferred  on  himself  (ver.  20),  admit 
otherwise  of  no  caay  explanation.     (For  a  fuller  ex- 


position of  this  view  see  "  Biblical  Notca,"  Sibl.  Sacra 
for  1868,  XXV.  783.)  H. 

c  See  Schmid,  Blblische  Theologie^  n.  153;  and 
Weiss,  Der  petrinische  Lehrbegrijf,  p.  li. 

d  This  speech  is  at  once  strikingly  characteristic  of 
St.  Peter,  and  a  proof  of  the  fundamental  harmony 
between  his  teaching  and  the  more  developed  and  sy*- 
tematic  doctrines  of  St.  Paul :  differing  in  form,  to  an 
extent  utterly  incompatible  with  the  theory  of  Bant 
and  Schwegler  touching  the  object  of  the  writer  of  tlu 
Acts;  identical  in  spuit,  as  issuing  firom  the  sami 
source. 
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cf  Jesus,  have  ever  since  been  the  watch- 
irords  of  martyrs  (iv.  19,  20). 

This  first  miracle  of  healing  was  soon  followed 
by  the  first  miracle  of  judgment.  The  first  open 
Hid  deliberate  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  a  sin 
eombining  ambitionr,  fraud,  hypocrisy,  and  blas- 
phemy, was  visited  by  death,  sudden  and  awful  as 
under  the  old  dispensation.  St.  Peter  was  the 
minister  in  that  transaction.  As  he  had  first 
opened  the  gate  to  penitents  (Acts  ii.  37,  38),  he 
now  closed  it  to  hyjwcrites.  The  act  stands  alone, 
without  a  precedent  or  parallel  in  the  Gospel;  but 
Peter  acted  simply  as  an  instrument,  not  pro- 
nouncing the  sentence,  but  denouncing  the  sin, 
and  that  in  the  name  of  his  fellow  Apostles  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  Penalties  similar  in  kind,  though 
far  different  in  degree,  were  inflicted,  or  commanded 
on  various  occasions  by  St.  Paul.  St.  Peter  ap- 
pears, perhaps  in  consequence  of  that  act,  to  have 
become  the  object  of  a  reverence  bordering,  as  it 
would  seem,  on  superstition  (Acts  v.  15),  while  the 
numerous  miracles  of  healing  wrought  about  the 
game  time,  showing  the  true  character  of  the  power 
dwelling  in  the  Apostles,  gave  occasion  to  the 
second  persecution.  Peter  then  came  into  contact 
with  the  noblest  and  most  interesting  character 
among  the  Jews,  the  learned  and  liberal  tutor  of 
St.  Paul,  Gamaliel,  whose  caution,  gentleness,  and 
dispassionate  candor,  stand  out  in  strong  relief 
contrasted  with  his  colleagues,  but  make  a  faint 
impression  compared  with  the  steadfast  and  un- 
compromising principles  of  tlie  Apostles,  who  after 
undei-going  an  illegal  scourging,  went  forth  rejoic- 
ing that  they  were  counted  worthy  to  suflTer  shame 
for  the  name  of  Jesus.  Peter  is  not  specially 
named  in  connection  with  the  apix)intmeiit  of 
deacons,  an  important  step  in  the  organization  of 
the  church ;  but  when  the  Gospel  was  first  preached 
beyond  the  precincts  of  Judaea,  he  and  St.  John 
were  at  once  sent  by  the  Apostles  to  confirm  the 
converts  at  Samaria,  a  very  important  statement 
at  this  critical  point,  proving  clearly  his  subordi- 
nation to  the  whole  body,  of  which  he  was  the 
most  active  and  able  member. 

Up  to  that  time  it  may  be  said  that  the  Apostles 
bad  one  great  work,  namely,  to  convince  the  Jews 
that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah;  in  that  work  St. 
Peter  was  the  master  builder,  the  whole  structure 
rested  upon  the  doctrines  of  which  he  was  the 
principal  teacher:  hitherto  no  words  but  his  are 
specially  recorded  by  the  writer  of  the  Acts. 
Henceforth  he  remains  prominent,  but  not  exclu- 
sively prominent,  among  the  propagators  of  the 
Gospel.  At  Samaria  he  and  John  established  the 
precedent  for  the  most  important  rite  not  expressly 
enjoined  in  Holy  Writ,  namely,  confirmation,  which 
the  Western  Church  «  has  always  held  to  belong 
exclusively  to  the  functions  of  bishops  as  successors 
to  the  ordinary  powers  of  the  Apostolate.  Then 
also  St.  Peter  was  confronted  with  Simon  Magus, 
the  first  teacher  of  heresy.  [Simon  Magus.]  As 
in  the  case  of  Ananias  he  had  denounced  the  first 
iin  against  holiness,  so  in  this  case  he  first  declared 
the  penalty  due  to  the  sin  called  after  Simon's 
name.  About  three  years  later  (compare  Acts  ir 
26,  and  Gal.  i.  17,  18)  we  have  two  accounts  of 
Lhe  first  meetins:  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.     In 
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a  Not  80  the  Eastern,  which  combinoa  the  act  with 
baptism,  and  leaves  it  to  the  ofiiciating  priest.  It  is 
»ne  of  the  points  upon  which  Photias  and  other  east- 
^a  coutroTcrsialists  lay  special  stress. 


the  Acts  it  is  stated  generally  that  Saul  was  at 
first  distrusted  by  the  disciples,  and  received  by 
the  Apostles  upon  the  recommendation  of  Barna- 
bas. From  the  Galatians  we  learn  that  St.  Pau' 
went  to  Jerusalem  specially  to  see  Peter ;  that  he 
abode  with  him  fifteen  days,  and  that  James  was 
the  only  other  Apostle  present  at  the  time.  It  is 
important  to  note  that  this  account  —  which,  while 
it  establishes  the  independence  of  St.  I'aul,  marks 
the  position  of  St.  Peter  as  the  most  eminent  of 
the  Apostles  —  rests  not  on  the  authority  of  the 
writer  of  the  Acts,  but  on  that  of  St.  Paul;  as 
though  it  were  intended  to  obviate  all  possible 
misconceptions  touching  the  mutual  relations  of 
the  Apostles  of  the  Hebrews  and  the  Gentiles. 
This  interview  was  followed  by  other  events  mark- 
ing Peter's  position  —  a  general  apostolical  tour 
of  visitation  to  the  churches  hitherto  established 
{^lepx^fiivov  Sta  Traj'Tcur,  Acts  ix.  32),  in  the 
course  of  which  two  great  miracles  were  wrought 
on  ^neas  and  Tabitha,  and  in  connection  with 
which  the  most  signal  transaction  after  the  day  of 
Pentecost  is  recorded,  the  baptism  of  Cornelius. 
That  was  the  crown  and  consummation  of  Peter's 
ministry.  Peter  who  had  first  preached  the  resur- 
rection to  the  Jews,  baptized  the  first  converts, 
confirmed  the  first  Samaritans,  now,  without  the 
advice  or  cooperation  of  any  of  his  colleagues, 
under  direct  communication  from  heaven,  first 
threw  down  the  barrier  which  separated  proselytes 
of  the  gate  ^  from  Israelites,  first  establishing  prin- 
ciples which  in  their  gradual  application  and  full 
development  issued  in  the  complete  fusion  of  the 
Gentile  and  Hebrew  elements  in  the  Church.  The 
narrative  of  this  event,  which  stands  alone  in 
minute  circumstantiality  of  incidents,  and  accumu- 
lation of  supernatural  agency,  is  twice  recorded  by 
St.  Luke.  The  chief  points  to  be  noted  are,  first, 
the  peculiar  fitness  of  Cornelius,  both  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  Roman  force  and  nationality,  and  as  a 
devout  and  liberal  worshipper,  to  be  a  recipient 
of  such  privileges ;  and  secondly,  the  state  of  the 
Apostle's  own  mind.  Whatever  may  have  been 
his  hopes  or  fears  touching  the  heathen,  the  idea 
had  certainly  not  yet  crossed  him  that  they  could 
become  Christians  without  first  becoming  Jews. 
As  a  loyal  and  believing  Hebrew  he  could  not  con- 
template the  removal  of  Gentile  disqualifications, 
without  a  distinct  assui*ance  that  the  enactments 
of  the  law  which  concerned  them  were  abrogated 
by  the  divine  legislator.  The  vision  could  not 
therefore  have  been  the  product  of  a  subjective 
impression.  It  was,  strictly  speaking,  objective, 
presented  to  his  mind  by  an  external  influence. 
Yet  the  will  of  the  Apostle  was  not  controlled,  it 
was  simply  enlightened.  The  intimation  in  the 
state  of  trance  did  not  at  once  overcome  his  reluc- 
tance. It  was  not  until  his  consciousness  was 
fully  restored,  and  he  had  well  considered  the 
meaning  of  the  vision,  that  he  learned  that  the 
distinction  of  cleanness  and  uncleanness  in  outward 
things  belonged  to  a  temporary  dispensation.  It 
was  no  mere  acquiescence  in  a  positive  command, 
but  the  development  of  a  spirit  full  of  generous 
impulses,  which  found  utterance  in  the  words  spoken 
by  Peter  on  that  occasion,  —  both  in  the  presence 
of  Cornelius,  and  afterwards  at  Jerusalem.  His  con- 
duct gave  great  offense  to  all  his  countrymen  (Acta 
xi.  2),  and  it  needed  all  his  authority,  corroborated 


6  i   term  to  which  objection  has  been  made,  bn» 
sbowc  by  Jost  to  be  strictly  correct. 
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by  a  special  manifestation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to 
Induce  his  fellow- A  pestles  to  recognize  the  pro- 
priety of  this  j^rcat  act,  in  which  botli  he  and  they 
■aw  an  earnest  of  the  admission  of  Gentiles  into 
the  Church  on  the  single  condition  of  spiritual 
repentance.  The  establishment  of  a  church  in 
great  part  of  Gentile  origin  at  Antioch,  and  the 
mission  of  Harnabas,  between  whose  family  and 
Peter  there  were  the  bonds  of  near  intimacy,  set 
the  seal  upon  the  work  thus  inaugurated  by  St. 
Peter. 

This  transaction  was  soon  followed  by  the  im- 
prisonment of  our  Apostle.  Herod  Agrippa  having 
first  tested  the  state  of  feeling  at  Jerusalem  by  the 
execution  of  James,  one  of  tlie  most  eminent  Apos- 
tles, arrested  Peter.  I'he  hatred,  which  at  that 
time  lirst  showed  itself  as  a  popular  feeling,  may 
most  probably  be  attributed  chiefly  to  the  offense 
given  by  Peter's  conduct  towards  Cornelius.  His 
miraculous  deliverance  marks  the  close  of  this  sec- 
ond great  period  of  his  ministry.  The  special  work 
assigned  to  him  was  completed.  He  had  founded 
the  Church,  opened  its  gates  to  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
and  distinctly  laid  down  the  conditions  of  admission. 
From  that  time  we  have  no  continuous  history  of 
Peter.  It  is  quite  clear  that  he  retained  his  rank 
as  the  chief  Apostle,  equally  so,  that  he  neither  ex- 
ercised nor  claimed  any  right  to  control  their  pro- 
ceedings. At  Jerusalem  the  government  of  the 
Church  devolved  upon  James  the  brother  of  our 
Ix>rd.  In  other  places  Peter  seems  to  have  con- 
fined his  ministrations  to  his  countrymen — as 
Apostle  of  the  circumcision.  He  left  Jerusalem, 
but  it  is  not  said  where  he  went.  Certainly  not  to 
Home,  where  there  are  no  traces  of  his  presence 
before  the  last  years  of  his  life;  he  probably  re- 
mained in  Judaa,  visiting  and  confirming  the 
churches;  some  old  but  not  trustworthy  tradi- 
tions represent  him  as  preaching  in  Caesarea  and 
other  cities  on  the  western  coast  of  Palestine;  six 
years  later  we  find  him  once  more  at  Jerusalem, 
when  the  Apostles  and  elders  came  together  to 
consider  the  question  whether  converts  should  be 
circumcised.  Peter  took  the  lead  in  that  discus- 
sion, and  urged  with  remarkable  cogency  the  prin- 
ciples settled  in  the  case  of  Cornelius.  Purifying 
faith  and  saving  grace  (xv.  9  and  11)  remove  all 
distinctions  between  believers.  His  arguments, 
adopted  and  enforced  by  James,  decided  that  ques- 
tion at  once  and  forever.  It  is,  however,  to  be  re- 
marked, that  on  that  occasion  he  exercised  no  one 
»ower  which  Romanists  hold  to  be  inalienably  at- 
tached to  the  chair  of  Peter.  He  did  not  preside 
at  the  meeting;  he  neither  summoned  nor  dis- 
missed it;  he  neither  collected  the  sufiQrages  nor 
pronounced  the  decision.'* 

It  is  a  disputed  point  whether  the  meeting  be- 
tween St.  I'aul  and  St.  Peter,  of  which  we  have  an 


a  In  accordance  with  this  representation,  St.  Paul 
tuunes  James  before  Cephas  and  John  (Gal.  ii.  9). 

b  Lange  {Das  Apostolische  Zeitalter,  ii.  378)  fixes  the 
date  about  three  years  after  the  Council.  Wieseler 
bas  a  long  excursus  to  show  that  it  must  have  oc- 
curred after  St.  Paul's  second  apostolic  journey.  He 
fives  some  weighty  reasons,  but  wholly  fails  in  the  at- 
tempt to  account  for  the  presence  of  Barnabas,  a  fatal 
objection  to  his  theory  See  Der  Briff  an  die  Gala- 
ler,  Excursus,  p.  579.  On  the  other  side  are  Theodo- 
tet,  Pearson,  fiichhorn,  Olshausen,  Meyer,  Neander, 
Hof-»m,  Schaff,  etc.  [See  note  6,  p.  2372.  The  his- 
tory of  Barnabas  is  too  imperfectly  known  to  render 
liie  elation  above  of  any  decisive  weight.  —  H.] 
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account  in  the  Galatians  (ii.  1-10),  took  plue  •» 
this  time.  The  great  majority  of  critics  believe 
that  it  did,  and  this  hypothesis,  though  not  with- 
out difficulties,  seems  more  probable  than  any  other 
which  has  been  suggested.*  The  only  point  of  real 
importance  was  certainly  determined  before  the 
Apostles  separated,  the  work  of  converting  the  Gen- 
tiles being  henceforth  specially  intrusted  to  Paul 
and  Barnabas,  while  the  charge  of  preaching  to  the 
circumcision  was  assigned  to  the  elder  Apostles, 
and  more  particularly  to  Peter  (Gal.  ii.  7-9).  This 
airangement  cannot,  however,  have  been  an  exclu- 
sive one.  St.  Paul  always  addressed  himself  first 
to  the  Jews  in  every  city:  Peter  and  his  old  col- 
leagues undoubtedly  admitted  and  sought  to  make 
converts  among  the  Gentiles  It  may  have  been 
in  full  force  only  when  the  old  and  new  Apostles 
resided  in  the  same  city.  Such  at  least  was  the 
case  at  Antioch,  where  St.  Peter  went  soon  after- 
wards. There  the  painful  collision  took  place  be- 
tween the  two  Apostles ;  the  most  remarkable,  and, 
in  its  bearings  upon  controversies  at  critical  periods, 
one  of  the  most  important  events  in  the  history  of 
the  Church.  St.  Peter  at  first  applied  the  princi- 
ples which  he  had  lately  defended,  carrying  with 
him  the  whole  Apostolic  body,  and  on  his  arrival 
at  Antioch  ate  with  the  Gentiles,  thus  showing 
that  he  believed  all  ceremonial  distinctions  to  be 
abolished  by  the  Gospel :  in  that  he  went  far  be- 
yond the  strict  letter  of  the  injunctions  issued  by 
the  Council.^  That  step  was  marked  and  con- 
demned by  certain  members  of  the  Church  of  Jeru- 
salem sent  by  James.  It  appeared  to  them  one 
thing  to  recognize  Gentiles  as  fellow-Christians, 
another  to  admit  them  to  social  intercourse, 
whereby  ceremonial  defilement  would  be  contracted 
under  the  law  to  which  all  the  Apostles,  Barnabas 
and  Paul  included,  acknowledged  allegiance.'^  Pe- 
ter, as  the  Apostle  of  the  circumcision,  fearing  to 
give  ofTense  to  those  who  were  his  special  charge, 
at  once  gave  up  the  point,  suppressed  or  disguised 
his  feehngs,*  and  separated  himself  not  from  com- 
munion, but  from  social  intercourse  with  the  Gen- 
tiles. St.  Paul,  as  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  saw 
clearly  the  consequences  likely  to  ensue,  and  could 
ill  brook  the  misapplication  of  a  rule  often  laid 
down  in  his  own  writings  concerning  compliance 
with  the  prejudices  of  weak  brethren.  He  held 
that  Peter  was  infringing  a  great  principle,  with- 
stood him  to  the  face,  and  using  the  same  argu- 
ments which  Peter  had  urged  at  the  Council,  pro- 
nounced his  conduct  to  be  indefensible.  The  state- 
ment that  Peter  compelled  the  Gentiles  to  Judaize, 
probably  means,  not  that  he  enjoined  circumcision, 
but  that  his  conduct,  if  persevered  in,  would  have 
that  effect,  since  they  would  naturally  take  any 
steps  which  might  remove  the  barriers  to  familiair 
intercourse  with  tLe  first  Apostles  of  Christ.     Pe- 


c  This  decisively  overtUrosvs  the  whole  system  of 
Baur,  which  rests  upon  a  supposed  antagonism  be- 
tween St.  Paul  and  the  elder  Apostles,  especially  St. 
Peter.  St.  Paul  grounds  his  reproof  upon  the  incoc- 
sistency  of  Peter,  not  upon  his  Judaizing  tendencies. 

d  See  Acts  xviii.  18-21,  xx.  16,  xxi.  18-24,  passaget 
borne  out  by  numerous  statements  in  St.  PauFt 
epistles. 

fi  'YrreoTekktv,  <njpV7reKpi6r}aav,  vnoKpiai^ ,  must  h% 
understood  in  this  sense.  It  was  not  hypocrisy  in  th* 
sense  of  an  affectation  of  holiness,  but  in  that  of  aa 
outward  deference  to  pr^udices  which  certainlj  mfr 
ther  Peter  nor  Barnabas  any  longer  shared. 
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ler  was  wrong,  but  it  was  an  error  of  judgment; 
in  act  contrary  to  his  own  feelings  and  wishes,  in 
deference  to  those  whom  he  looked  upon  as  repre- 
lenting  the  mind  of  the  Church;  that  he  was  actu- 
ated by  selfishness,  national  pride,  or  any  remains 
of  superstition,  is  neither  asserted  nor  implied  in 
the  strong  censure  of  St.  Paul:  nor,  much  as  we 
must  admire  the  earnestness  and  wisdom  of  St. 
Paul,  whose  clear  and  vigorous  intellect  was  in  this 
case  stimulated  by  anxiety  for  his  own  special 
charge,  the  Gentile  Church,  should  we  overlook 
Peter's  singular  humility  in  submitting  to  public 
reproof  from  one  so  much  his  junior,  or  his  mag- 
nanimity both  in  adopting  St.  Paul's  conclusions 
(as  we  must  infer  that  he  did  from  the  absence  of 
all  trace  of  continued  resistance),  and  in  remaining 
on  terms  of  brotherly  communion  (as  is  testified  by 
his  own  written  words),  to  the  end  of  his  life  (1 
Pet.  V.  10;  2  Pet.  iii.  15,  IG). 

From  this  time  until  the  date  of  his  epistles, 
we  have  no  distinct  notices  in  Scripture  of  Peter's 
abode  or  work.  The  silence  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  from  that  time  the  great  work  of 
propagating  the  Gospel  was  committed  to  the  mar- 
velous energies  of  St.  Paul.  Peter  was  probably 
employed  for  the  most  part  in  building  up  and 
completing  the  organization  of  Christian  communi- 
ties in  Palestine  and  the  adjoining  districts.  There 
is,  however,  strong  reason  to  believe  that  he  visited 
Corinth  at  an  early  period ;  this  seems  to  be  im- 
plied in  several  passages  of  St.  Paul's  first  epistle 
to  that  church,"  and  it  is  a  natural  inference  from 
the  statements  of  Clement  of  Kome  (1  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  c.  4).  The  fact  is  positively  as- 
serted by  Dionysius,  Bishop  of  Corinth  (a.  d.  180 
at  the  latest),  a  man  of  excellent  judgment,  who 
was  not  likely  to  be  misinformed,  nor  to  make  such 
an  assertion  lightly  in  an  epistle  addressed  to  the 
Bishop  and  Church  of  Rome.''  The  reference  to 
collision  between  parties  who  claimed  Peter,  Apol- 
os,  Paul,  and  even  Christ  for  their  chiefs,  involves 
no  opposition  between  the  Apostles  themselves, 
Buch  as  the  fabulous  Clementines  and  modern  infi- 
delity assume.  The  name  of  Peter  as  founder,  or 
joint  founder,  is  not  associated  with  any  local 
church  save  those  of  Corinth,  Antioch,^  or  Rome, 
by  early  ecclesiastical  tradition.  That  of  Alexan- 
dria may  have  been  established  by  St.  Mark  after 
Peter's  death.  That  Peter  preached  the  Gospel 
in  the  countries  of  Asia,  mentioned  in  his  first 
epistle,  appears  from  Origen's  own  words  ^  (kcktj- 
ovKeuai  %oiKev)  to  be  a  mere  conjecture,  not  in  it- 
self improbable,  but  of  little  weight  in  the  absence 
of  all  positive  evidence,  and  of  all  personal  reminis- 
cences in  the   epistle   itself.     From  that  epistle, 
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«  See  Routh,  Rell.  Sacrtx,  i.  179. 

b  The  attempt  to  set  aside  the  evidence  of  Dionys- 
lr.8,  on  the  ground  that  he  makes  an  evident  mistake 
in  attributiag  the  foundation  of  the  Corinthian  Church 
\o  Peter  and  Paul,  is  futile.  If  Peter  took  any  part 
m  organiziag  the  Church,  he  would  be  spoken  of  as  a 
joint  founder.  SchafT  supposes  that  Peter  may  have 
first  visited  Corinth  on  his  way  to  Rome  towards  the 
and  of  his  life. 

c  It  is  to  be  observed  that  even  St  Leo  represents 
«he  relation  of  St.  Peter  to  Antioch  as  precisely  the 
lame  with  that  in  which  he  scm  Is  te»  Rome  (Ep.  92). 

d  Origen,  ap.  Euseb.  iii.  1,  adoptea  by  Eplphanius 
Hetr.  xxvii.)  and  Jerome  {Catal.  c.  1). 

«  On  the  other  hand,  the  all  but  unanimous  opin- 
txa  of  ancient  commentators  that  Rome  is  designated 
MB  been  adopted,  and  maintained  with  great  ingenu- 


however,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  towards  the  end 
of  his  life,  St.  Peter  either  visited,  or  resided  for 
some  time  at  Babylon,  which  at  that  time,  and  for 
some  hundreds  of  years  afterwards,  was  a  chief  seat 
of  Jewish  culture.  This  of  course  depends  upon 
the  assumption,  which  on  the  whole  seems  *  most 
probable,  that  the  word  Babylon  is  not  used  as  a 
mystic  designation  of  Rome,  but  as  a  proper  name, 
and  that  not  of  an  obscure  city  in  Egypt,  but  cf 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  East.  There  were  many 
inducements  for  such  a  choice  of  abode.  The  Jew- 
ish families  formed  there  a  separate  community,/ 
they  were  rich,  prosperous,  and  had  established  set- 
tlements in  many  districts  of  Asia  Minor.  Their 
language,  probably  a  mixture  of  Hebrew  and  Na- 
batean,  must  have  borne  a  near  affinity  to  the  Gal- 
ilean dialect,  'they  were  on  far  more  familiar  terma 
than  in  other  countries  with  their  heathen  neigh- 
bors, while  their  intercourse  with  Judaea,  was  car- 
ried on  without  intermission.  Christianity  cer 
tainly  made  considerable  progress  at  an  early  time 
in  that  and  the  adjoining  districts,  the  great  Chris- 
tian schools  at  Edessa  and  Nisibis  probably  owed 
their  origin  to  the  influence  of  Peter,  the  general 
tone  of  the  writers  of  that  school  is  what  is  now 
commonly  designated  as  Petrine.  It  is  no  unrea- 
sonable supposition  that  the  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity in  those  districts  may  Lave  been  specially 
connected  with  the  residence  ».t  Peter  at  Babylon. 
At  that  time  there  must  have  been  some  commu- 
nications between  the  two  great  Apostles,  Peter  and 
Paul,  thus  stationed  at  the  two  extremities  of  the 
Christian  world.  St.  Mark,  who  was  certainly  em- 
ployed about  that  time  by  St.  Paul,  was  with  St. 
Peter  when  he  wrote  the  epistle.  Silvanus,  St.Paul't 
chosen  companion,  was  the  bearer,  probably  the  am- 
anuensis of  St.  Peter's  epistle :  not  improbably  sent 
to  Peter  from  Rome,  and  charged  by  him  to  deliver 
that  epistle,  written  to  support  Paul's  authority,  to 
the  churches  founded  by  that  Apostle  on  his  return. 

More  important  in  its  bearings  upon  later  con- 
troversies is  the  question  of  St.  Peter's  connection 
with  Rome. 

It  may  be  considered  as  a  settled  point  that  he 
did  not  visit  Rome  before  the  last  year  of  his  life. 
Too  much  stress  may  perhaps  be  laid  on  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  notice  of  St.  Peter's  labors  or 
presence  in  that  city  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans ; 
but  that  negative  evidence  is  not  counterbalanced 
by  any  statement  of  undoubted  antiquity.  The 
date  given  by  Eusebius  9  rests  upon  a  miscalcula- 
tion, and  is  irreconcilable  with  the  notices  of  St. 
Peter  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Protestant 
critics,  with  scarcely  one  exception,^'  are  unanimous 
upon  this  point,  and  Roman  controversialists  are 


ity  and  some  very  strong  arguments,  by  SchafF  (  Gfe»- 
chiehte  der  Christlichen  Kirche,  p.  300),  Neander,  Stelger, 
De  Wctte,  and  Wieseler.  Among  ourselves,  Pearson 
takes  tlie  name  Babylon  literally,  though  with  Bom« 
difference  as  to  the  place  so  named. 

/  For  many  interesting  and  valuable  notices  see 
Jost,  Geschichte  des  JudenthuNis,  i.  337,  ii.  127. 

a  lie  gives  a.  d.  42  in  the  Ckronicon  (i.  e.  in  the  Ar 
menian  text),  and  says  that  Peter  remained  at  Rome 
twenty  years.  In  this  he  i^  followed  by  Jerome,  Catal. 
c.  1  (who  gives  twenty-five  years),  and  by  most  Roman 
Catholic  writers. 

h  Thiersch  is  the  only  exception.  He  belongs  tc 
the  Irvingite  sect,  which  can  scarcely  be  called  Protest- 
ant. See  Versuch,  p.  104.  His  ingenious  argument! 
are  answered  by  Lange,  Das  apostolisehe  Zeitaiter^ 
p.  881,  and  by  &fa«ff,  Kirckfngeachichtr,  p.  SOB 
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fat  from  lM)ing  agreed  in  their  attempts  °  to  remove 
the  difficulty. 

The  facV  however,  of  St.  Peter's  martyrdom  at 
ttome  rests  upon  very  different  grounds.  The  evi- 
dence for  it  is  comi)lete,  wliile  there  is  a  total 
absence  of  anv  contrary  statement  in  the  writings 
of  the  early  Fathers.  We  have  in  the  first  place 
the  certainty  of  liis  martyrdonj,  in  our  Lord's  own 
prediction  (.John  xxi.  18,  19).  Clement  of  Kome, 
writing  before  the  end  of  the  first  century,  speaks 
of  it,*  but  does  not  mention  the  j^^f^c*^,  that  being 
of  course  well  known  to  his  readers.  Ignatius,  in 
the  undoubtedly  genuine  Epistle  to  the  Komans 
(ch.  iv.),  speaks  of  St.  Peter  in  terms  which  imply 
»  spoci*!  connection  with  their  church.  Other 
early  notices  of  less  weight  coincide  with  this,  as 
that  of  Papias  (Kuseb.  ii.  15),  and  the  apocryphal 
Pncdicatio  Petri,  quoted  by  Cyprian.  In  the 
second  century,  Dionysius  of  Corinth,  in  the  Epistle 
to  Soter,  Bishop  of  Kome  (ap.  Euseb.  //.  ii'.  ii.  25), 
states,  as  a  fiict  universally  known,  and  accounting 
for  the  intimate  relations  between  Corinth  and 
Kome,  that  Peter  and  Paul  both  taught  in  Italy, 
and  suffered  martyrdom  about  the  same  time.c 
Irenaeus,  who  was  connected  with  St.  John,  being 
a  disciple  of  Polycarp,  a  hearer  of  that  Apostle, 
and  thoroughly  conversant  with  Koman  matters, 
bears  distinct  witness  to  St.  Peter's  presence  at 
Kome  {Adv.  liar.  iii.  1  and  3).  It  is  incredil)le 
that  he  should  have  been  misinformed.  In  the 
next  century  there  is  the  testimony  of  Caius,  the 
liberal  and  learned  Roman  presbyter  (who  speaks 
of  St.  Peter's  tomb  in  the  Vatican),  that  of  Origen, 
Tertullian,  and  of  the  ante  and  post-Nicene  Fathers, 
without  a  single  exception.  In  short,  the  churches 
most  nearly  connected  with  Kome,  and  those  least 
aflected  by  its  influence,  which  was  as  yet  but  in- 
considerable in  the  East,  concur  in  the  statement 
that  Peter  was  a  joint  founder  of  that  church,  and 
suffered  death  in  that  city.  What  the  early  Fathers 
do  not  assert,  and  indeed  imphcitly  deny,  is  that 
Peter  was  the  sole  founder  or  resident  head  of  that 
Church,  or  that  the  See  of  Kome  derived  from  him 
any  claim  to  supremacy:  at  the  utmost  they  place 
him  on  a  footing  of  equaUty  with  St.  Paul.''  That 
fact  is  sufficient  for  all  purposes  of  fair  controversy. 
ITie  denial  of  the  statements  resting  on  such  evidence 
Beems  almost  to  indicate  an  uneasy  consciousness, 
truly  remarkable  in  those  who  believe  that  they 
have,  and  who  in  fact  really  have,  irrefragable 
grounds  for  rejecting  the  pretensions  of  the  Papacy. 

The  time  and  manner  of  the  Apostle's  martyr- 
dom are  less  certain.  The  early  writers  imply,  or 
distinctly  state,  that  he  suffered  at,  or  about  the 


a  The  most  ingenious  attempt  is  that  of  Windisch- 
mano,  VindicicB  Pelrince,  p.  112  f.  He  assumes  that 
Peter  went  to  Rome  immediately  after  his  deliverance 
from  prison  (Acta  xii.},  t.  e.  a.  d.  44,  and  left  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Claudian  persecution  between  a.  d.  49 
and  51. 

b  "Mapnjpnqa-as  tnopevOrf  els  tov  h^eiX  Ofxevov  ronov  rqi 
tofijs  (1  Cor.  v.).  The  first  word  might  simply  mean 
"  bore  public  witness  ;  "  but  the  last  are  conclusive. 

c  One  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  the  hyper- 
eritical  skepticism  of  the  Tubingen  school  is  Baur's 
attempt  to  prove  that  this  distinct  and  positive  state- 
ment was  a  mere  inference  from  the  epistle  of  Clement. 
The  intercourse  between  the  two  churches  was  un- 
broken from  the  Apostles'  times. 

d  Cotelier  has  collected  a  large  number  of  passages 
from  the  early  Fathers,  in  which  the  name  of  Paul 
7reeetlc$  that  of   Peter  {Pat.  Apost.  i.  414 :   see  also 
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time  (Dionysius,  Karh.  tJ/v  ainlv  Kcupip 
with  St.  Paul,  and  in  the  Neronian  persecution. 
All  agree  that  he  was  crucified,  a  point  sufficiently 
determined  by  our  Lord's  prophecy.  Origen  (ap. 
Eus.  iii.  1 ),  who  could  easily  ascertain  the  fact,  and 
though  fanciful  in  si>eculation,  is  not  inaccurate  in 
historical  matters,  says  that  at  his  own  request  be 
was  crucified  with  his  head  downwards.  This  state- 
ment was  generally  received  by  Christian  antiquity: 
nor  does  it  seem  inconsistent  with  the  fervent  tem- 
perament and  deep  humility  of  the  Apostle  to  have 
chosen  such  a  death :  one,  moreover,  not  unlikelj 
to  have  been  inflicted  in  mockery  by  the  instru- 
ments of  Nero's  wanton  and  ingenious  cruelty. 

The  legend  found  in  St.  Ambrose  is  interesting, 
and  may  have  some  foundation  in  fact.  When  the 
persecution  began,  the  Christians  at  Kome,  anxious 
to  preserve  their  great  teacher,  persuaded  him  to 
flee,  a  course  which  they  had  Scriptural  warrant 
to  recommend,  and  he  to  follow ;  but  at  the  gate 
he  met  our  Lord.  "  Lord,  whither  goest  thou?  '' 
asked  the  Apostle.  "  I  go  to  Rome,"  was  the  answer, 
"  there  once  more  to  be  crucified."  St.  Peter  well 
understood  the  meaning  of  those  words,  returned  at 
once  and  was  crucified. « 

Thus  closes  the  Apostle's  Hfe.  Some  additional 
facts,  not  perhaps  unimportant,  may  be  accepted 
on  early  testimony.  From  St.  Paul's  words  it  may 
be  inferred  with  certainty  that  he  did  not  give  up 
the  ties  of  family  life  when  he  forsook  his  temporal 
calling.  His  wife  accompanied  him  in  his  wander- 
ings. Clement  of  Alexandria,  a  writer  well  in- 
formed in  matters  of  ecclesiastical  interest,  and 
thoroughly  trustworthy,  says  {Strom,  iii.  p.  448) 
that  "  Peter  and  Philip  had  children,  and  that  both 
took  about  their  wives,  who  acted  as  their  coadju- 
tors in  ministering  to  women  at  their  own  homes; 
by  their  means  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord  penetrated 
without  scandal  into  the  privacy  of  women's  apart- 
ments." Peter's  wife  is  believed,  on  the  same 
authority,  to  have  suffered  martyrdom,  and  to  have 
Ijeen  supported  in  the  hour  of  trial  by  her  husband's 
exhortation.  Some  critics  believe  that  she  is  re- 
ferred to  in  the  salutation  at  the  end  of  the  First 
Epistle  of  St.  Peter.  The  Apostle  is  said  to  have 
employed  interpreters.  Basilides,  an  early  Gnostic, 
professed  to  derive  his  system  from  Glaucias,  one 
of  these  interpreters.  This  shows  at  least  the  im- 
pression, that  the  Apostle  did  not  understand 
Greek,  or  did  not  speak  it  with  fluency.  Of  far 
more  importance  is  the  statement  that  St.  Mark 
wrote  his  Gospel  under  the  teaching  of  Peter,  or 
that  he  embodied  in  that  Gospel  the  substance  of 
our  Apostle's  oral  inatructions.     This  statement 


Valesius,  Eus.  H.  E.  iii.  21).  Fabricius  observes  that 
this  is  the  general  usage  of  the  Greek  Fathers.  It  is  also 
to  be  remarked  that  when  the  Fathers  of  the  4th  and 
6th  centuries  —  for  instance,  Chrysostom  and  Augus 
tine  —  use  the  words  6  'Attoo-toXos,  or  Apostolus^thtw 
mean  Paul,  not  Peter.  A  very  weighty  lixct. 

e  See  Tillemont,  Mem.  i.  p.  187,  and  565.  He  shows 
that  the  account  of  Ambrose  (which  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  Bened.  edit.)  is  contrary  to  the  apocryphal 
legend.  Later  writers  rather  value  it  as  reflecting 
upon  St.  Peter's  want  of  courage  or  constancy.  That 
St.  Peter,  like  all  good  men,  valued  his  life,  and  suf- 
fered reluctantly,  may  be  inferred  from  our  Lord's 
words  (John  xxi.) ;  but  his  flight  is  more  in  harmony 
with  the  principles  of  a  Christian  than  willful  exposun 
to  persecution.  Origen  refers  to  the  words  then  sail 
to  have  been  spoken  by  our  Lord,  but  quotes  an  apM 
ryphal  work  {On  St.  John,  torn.  il.). 
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^etts  upcn  such  an  amount  of  external  evidence," 
and  is  corroborated  by  so  many  intci-nal  indications, 
that  they  would  scarcely  be  questioned  in  the  ab« 
sence  of  a  stron;^  theological  bias.  The  fact  is 
doubly  important  in  its  bearings  upon  the  Gos- 
pel, and  upon  the  character  of  our  Apostle.  Chry- 
Bostom,  who  is  followed  by  the  most  judicious 
commentators,  seems  first  to  have  drawn  attention 
to  the  fact,  that  in  St.  Mark's  Gospel  every  defect 
in  Peter's  character  and  conduct  is  brought  out 
clearly,  without  the  slightest  extenuation,  while 
many  noble  acts  and  peculiar  marks  of  favor  are 
either  omitted,  or  stated  with  far  less  force  than  by 
any  other  Evangelist.  Indications  of  St.  Peter's 
influence,  even  in  St.  Mark's  style,  much  less  pure 
tlian  that  of  St.  Luke,  are  traced  by  modern  crit- 
icism.'' 

The  only  written  documents  which  St.  Peter  has 
left,  are  the  First  Epistle,  about  which  no  doubt 
has  ever  been  entertained  in  the  Church ;  and  the 
Second,  which  has  both  in  early  times,  and  in  our 
own,  been  a  subject  of  earnest  controversy. 

FiKST  Ei'isxLE.  —  The  external  evidence  of 
authenticity  is  of  the  strongest  kind.  Rel'en-ed  to 
in  the  Second  Epistle  (iii.  1);  known  to  Polycai-p, 
and  frequently  alluded  to  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Philip- 
pians ;  recognized  by  Papias  (ap.  ICuseb.  //.  E.  iii. 
39) ;  repeatedly  quoted  by  Irenseus,  Clemens  of  Alex- 
andria, Tertullian,  and  Origen;  it  was  accepted 
without  hesitation  by  the  universal  Church."  The 
internal  evidence  is  equally  strong.  Schwegler  the 
most  reckless,  and  De  Wette  the  most  vacillating 
of  modern  critics,  stand  almost  alone  in  their  denial 
of  its  authenticity. 

It  was  addressed  to  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor, 
which  had  for  the  most  part  been  founded  by  St. 
Paul  and  his  companions.  Supposing  it  to  have 
been  written  at  Babylon  (see  above),  it  is  a  prob- 
able conjecture  that  Silvanus,  by  whom  it  was 
transmitted  to  those  churches,  had  joined  St. 
Peter  after  a  tour  of  visitation,  either  in  pursuance 
of  instructions  from  St.  Paul,  then  a  prisoner  at 
Rome,  or  in  the  capacity  of  a  minister  of  high 
authority  in  the  Church,  and  that  his  account  of 
the  condition  of  the  Christians  in  those  districts 
determined  the  Apostle  to  write  the  epistle.  From 
the  absence  of  personal  salutations,  and  other  indi- 
cations, it  may  perhaps  be  inferred  that  St.  Peter 
had  not  hitherto  visited  the  churches;  but  it  is 
certain  that  he  was  thoroughly  acquainted  both 
with  their  external  circumstances  and  spiritual 
state.  It  is  clear  that  Silvanus  is  not  regarded  by 
St.  Peter  as  one  of  his  own  coadjutors,  but  as  one 
whose  personal  character  he  had  sufficient  oppor- 
tunity of  appreciating  (v.  12).     Such  a  testimonial 


a  Papias  and  Clem.  Alex.,  referred  to  by  Eusebius, 
H.  E.  ii.  15 ;  Tertullian,  c.  Marc.  iv.  c.  5 ;  Irenaeus, 
Iii.  1,  and  iv.  9.  Petavius  (on  Epiphanius,  p.  428) 
observes  that  Papias  derived  his  information  from 
John  the  Presbjter.  For  other  passages  see  Fabricius 
{Bibl.  Or.  torn.  iii.  132).  The  slight  discrepancy  be- 
tween Eusebius  and  Papias  indicates  independent 
lources  of  information. 

&  Qleseler,  quoted  by  Davidson. 

<?  No  importance  can  be  attached  to  the  omission 
n  the  mutilated  fragment  on  the  Canon,  published  by 
Blaratori.  See  Routh,  Rell.  Sac.  i.  396,  and  the  note 
rf  Freindaller,  which  Routh  quotes,  p.  424.  Theodorus 
If  Mopsuestia,  a  shrewd  but  rash  critic,  is  said  to 
4aT8  rejected  all,  or  some,  of  the  Catholic  epistles  ;  but 
Ihs  statement  is  ambiguous.  See  Davidson  (Int.  iii. 
9l)t  whMe  translation  is  incorrect. 
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as  the  Apostle  gives  to  the  soundness  of  his  faith, 
would  of  course  have  the  greatest  weight  with  th 
Hebrew  Christians,  to  whom  the  epistle  appemi  to 
have  been  specially,  though  not  exclusively  ad- 
dressed.'' The  assumption  that  Silvanus  was  em- 
ployed in  the  composition  of  the  epistle  is  not  borne 
out  by  the  expression,  <'  by  Silvanus,  I  have  written 
unto  you,"  such  words  according  to  ancient  usage 
applying  rather  to  the  bearer  than  to  the  writer  or 
amanuensis.  Still  it  is  highly  probable  that  Silvanus, 
considering  his  rank,  character,  and  special  connec- 
tion with  those  churches,  and  with  their  great  Apos- 
tle and  founder,  would  be  consulted  by  St.  Peter 
throughout,  and  that  they  would  together  read  the 
epistles  of  St.  Paul,  especially  those  addressed  to 
the  churches  in  those  districts :  thus,  partly  with 
direct  intention,  partly  it  may  be  unconsciously,  a 
Pauline  coloring,  amounting  in  passages  to  some- 
thing like  a  studied  imitation  of  St.  Paul's  repre- 
sentations of  Christian  truth,  may  have  been 
introduced  into  the  epistle.  It  has  been  observed 
above  that  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  St. 
Peter  was  in  the  habit  of  employing  an  interpreter; 
nor  is  there  anything  inconsistent  with  his  position 
or  character  in  the  supposition  that  Silvanus,  per- 
haps also  St.  Mark,  may  have  assisted  him  in 
giving  expression  to  the  thoughts  suggested  to  him 
by  the  Holy  Spirit.  We  have  thus  at  any  rate,  a 
not  unsatisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulty  arising 
from  correspondences  both  of  style  and  modes  0( 
thought  in  the  writings  of  two  Apostles  who  dif- 
fered so  widely  in  gifts  and  acquirements.* 

The  objects  of  the  epistle,  as  deduced  from  ita. 
contents,  coincide  with  these  assumptions.  They 
were:  1.  To  comfort  and  strengthen  the  Christians 
in  a  season  of  severe  trial.  2.  To  enforce  the  prac- 
tical and  spiritual  duties  involved  in  their  calling. 
3.  To  warn  them  against  special  temptations  at- 
tached to  their  position.  4.  To  remove  all  doubt 
as  to  the  soundness  and  completeness  of  the  religious 
system  which  they  had  already  received.  Such  an 
attestation  was  especially  needed  by  the  Hebrew 
Christians,  who  were  wont  to  appeal  from  St.  Paul's 
authority  to  that  of  the  elder  Apostles,  and  above 
all  to  that  of  Peter.  The  last,  which  is  perhaps  the 
very  principal  object,  is  kept  in  view  throughout 
the  epistle,  and  is  distinctly  stated,  ch.  v.  ver.  12. 

Tlie.se  objects  may  come  out  more  clearly  in  a 
brief  analysis. 

The  epistle  begins  with  salutations  and  general 
description  of  Christians  (i.  1,  2),  followed  by  a 
statement  of  their  present  privileges  and  future  in- 
heritance (3-5);  the  bearings  of  that  statement 
upon  their  conduct  under  persecution  (6-9); 
reference,  according  to  the  Apostle's  wont,  to  proph 

d  This  is  the  general  opinion  of  the  ablest  commec 
tators.  The  ancients  were  nearly  unanimous  in  holding 
that  it  was  written  for  Hebrew  converts.  But  several 
passages  are  evidently  meant  for  Gentiles:  e.g.  i.  14, 
18  ;  ii.  9, 10 ;  iii.  6  ;  iv.  3.  Reuss,  an  original  and  able 
writer,  is  almost  alone  in  the  opinion  that  it  was  ad 
dressed  chiefly  to  Gentile  converts  (p.  133).  He  takes  wa- 

poKcoiand  7rape7riSTj|uiot  as  =  D'^^^,  Israelites  by  fidtli, 
not  by  ceremonial  observance  {nicht  nach  dem  Cultui). 
See  also  Weiss,  Der petrtnische  Lehrbegriff,  p.  28,  n.  2- 
c  The  question  has  been  thoroughly  discussed  by 
Hug,  Ewald,  Bertholdfc,  Weiss,  and  other  critics.  Thff 
most  striking  resemblances  are  perhaps  1  Pet.  1.  3, 
with  Eph.  i.  3;  ii.  18,  with  Eph.  vi.  5;  iii.  1,  with 
Eph.  v.  22 ;  and  v.  5,  with  v.  21 :  but  alluBionf 
nearly  as  distinct  are  found  to  the  Romans,  Oor 
inthians,  Colossians,  Thessalonians.  anl  Philemon 
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*JiM  conceminjT  both  the  8uflrerii)j»8  of  Christ  and 
Ihe  salvation  of  his  people  (10-12);  exhortations 
baaed  upon  those  jiroinisea  to  earnestness,  sobriety, 
hope,  obetlience,  and  holiness,  as  results  of  knowl- 
edge of  redemption,  of  atonement  by  the  blood  of 
Jesus,  and  of  the  resurrection,  and  as  proofs  of 
Bpiritual  regeneration  by  the  word  of  (iod.  Pecul- 
iar stress  is  Inid  upon  the  cardinal  graces  of  faith, 
hope,  and  brotherly  love,  each  conriected  with  and 
resting  upon  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Gos- 
pel (13-25).  Abstinence  from  the  spiritual  sins 
most  directly  opposed  to  those  graces  is  then  en- 
forced (ii.  1);  spiritual  growth  is  represented  as 
dependent  upon  the  nourishment  supplied  by  the 
same  Word  which  was  the  instrument  of  regenera- 
tion (2,  3);  and  then,  by  a  change  of  metaphor, 
Christians  are  represented  as  a  spiritual  house,  col- 
'ectively  and  individually  as  living  stones,  and  royal 
priests  elect,  and  brought  out  of  darkness  into 
light  (4-10).  This  portion  of  the  epistle  is  singu 
Iw-ly  rich  in  thought  and  expression,  and  bears  the 
peculiar  impress  of  the  Apostle's  mind,  in  which 
Judaism  is  spiritualized,  and  finds  its  full  develop- 
ment in  Christ.  From  this  condition  of  Christians, 
and  more  directly  from  the  fact  that  they  are  thus 
separated  from  the  world,  pilgrims  and  sojourners, 
St.  Peter  deduces  an  entire  system  of  practical  and 
relative  duties,  self-control,  care  of  reputation,  es- 
pecially for  the  sake  of  Gentiles;  subn)ission  to  all 
constituted  authorities ;  obligations  of  slaves,  urged 
with  remarkable  eai-nestness,  and  founded  upon  the 
example  of  Christ  and  his  atoning  death  (11-25); 
and  duties  of  wives  and  husbands  (iii.  1-7).  Tiien 
generally  all  Christian  graces  are  commended,  those 
which  pertain  to  Christian  brotherhood,  and  those 
which  are  especially  needed  in  times  of  persecution, 
gentleness,  forbearance,  and  submission  to  injury 
(8-17):  all  the  precepts  being  based  on  imitation  of 
Christ,  with  w'arnings  from  the  history  of  the  deluge, 
and  with  special  reference  to  the  baptismal  covenant. 
In  the  following  chapter  (iv.  1,  2)  the  analogy 
between  the  death  of  Christ  and  spiritual  mortifi- 
cation, a  topic  much  dwelt  on  by  St.  Paul,  is  urged 
with  special  reference  to  the  sins  committed  by 
Christians  before  conversion,  and  habitual  to  the 
Glentiles.  The  doctrine  of  a  future  judgment  is 
inculcated,  both  with  reference  to  their  heathen 
persecutors  as  a  \notive  for  endurance,  and  to  their 
own  conduct  as  an  incentive  to  sobriety,  watchful- 
ness, fervent  charity,  liberality  in  all  external  acts 
of  kindness,  and  diligent  discharge  of  all  spiritual 
duties,  with  a  view  to  the  glory  of  God  through 
Jesus  Christ  (3-11). 

This  epistle  appears  at  the  first  draught  to  have 
terminated  here  with  the  doxology,  but  the  thought 
of  the  fiery  trial  to  which  the  Christians  were  ex- 
posed stirs  the  Apostle's  heart,  and  suggests  ad- 
ditional exhortations.  Christians  are  taught  to 
rejoice  in  partaking  of  Christ's  sufferings,  being 
thereby  assured  of  sharing  his  glory,  which  even 
in  this  life  rests  upon  them,  and  is  especially  mani- 
fested in  their  innocence  and  endurance  of  persecu- 
tion: judgment  must  come  first  to  cleanse  the 
house  of  God,  then  to  reach  the  disobedient:  suffer- 
ing according  to  the  will  of  God,  they  may  com- 
mit their  souls  to  Him  in  well  doing  as  unto  a 
Eiithfal  Creator.  Faith  and  hope  are  equally 
3on8i)icuous  in  these  exhortations.  The  Apostle 
,hcn    (v.    1-4)   addresses    the  presbyters  of   the 


«  The  reading  a-nire  is  in  all  points  preferable  to 
Uiat  of  the  textus  reeeptus^  co-n^Kare- 
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churches,  warning  them  as  one  of  their  own  bodj 
as  a  witness  (/xdprvs)  of  Christ's  sufferings,  and 
partaker  of  future  glory,  against  negligence,  coret* 
ousness,  and  love  of  power :  the  younger  members 
he  exhorts  to  submission  and  humility,  and  con- 
cludes this  part  with  a  warning  against  their  spirit- 
ual enemy,  and  a  solemn  and  most  beautiful  prayer 
to  the  God  of  all  grace.  I^astly,  he  mentions  Sil- 
vanus  with  special  commendation,  and  states  very 
distinctly  what  we  have  seen  reason  to  believe  was 
a  principal  object  of  the  epistle,  namely,  that  the 
principles  inculcated  by  their  former  teachers  were 
sound,  the  true  grace  of  God,  to  which  they  are 
exhorted  to  adhere."  A  salutation  from  the 
church  in  Babylon  and  from  St.  Mark,  with  a 
parting  benediction,  closes  the  epistle. 

The  harmony  of  such  teaching  with  that  of  St. 
Paul  is  sufficiently  obvious,  nor  is  the  general  ar- 
rangement or  mode  of  discussing  the  topics  unlike 
that  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles ;  still  the  indi- 
cations of  originality  and  indei:)endence  of  thought 
are  at  least  equally  conspicuous,  and  the  epistle  is 
full  of  what  the  Gospel  narrative  and  the  discourses 
in  the  Acts  prove  to  have  been  characteristic  pecu- 
liarities of  St.  Peter.  He  dwells  more  frequently 
than  St.  Paul  upon  the  future  manifestation  of 
Christ,  upon  which  he  bases  nearly  all  his  exhorta- 
tions to  patience,  self-control,  and  the  discbarge  of 
all  Christian  duties.  There  is  not  a  shadow  of 
opposition  here,  the  topic  is  not  neglected  by  St. 
Paul,  nor  does  St.  Peter  omit  the  Pauline  argu- 
ment from  Christ's  sufferings ;  still  what  the  Ger- 
mans call  the  eschatological  element  predominates 
over  all  others.  The  Apostle's  mind  is  full  of  one 
thought,  the  realization  of  Messianic  hopes.  While 
St.  Paul  dwells  with  most  earnestness  upon  justi- 
fication by  our  Lord's  death  and  merits,  and  con- 
centrates his  energies  upon  the  Christian's  present 
struggles,  St.  Peter  fixes  his  eyes  constantly  upon 
the  future  coming  of  Christ,  the  fulfillment  of  proph- 
ecy, the  manifestation  of  the  promised  kingdom. 
In  this  he  is  the  true  representative  of  Israel, 
moved  by  those  feelings  which  were  best  calculated 
to  enable  him  to  do  his  work  as  the  A^wstle  of  the 
circumcision.  Of  the  three  Christian  graces  hope 
is  his  special  theme.  He  dwells  much  on  good 
works,  but  not  so  much  because  he  sees  in  them 
necessary  results  of  faith,  or  the  complement  of 
faith,  or  outward  manifestations  of  the  spirit  of 
love,  aspects  most  prominent  in  St.  Paul,  St.  James, 
and  St.  John,  as  because  he  holds  them  to  be  tests 
of  the  soundness  and  stability  of  a  faith  which  rests 
on  the  fact  of  the  resurrection,  and  is  directed  to 
the  future  in  the  developed  form  of  hope. 

But  while  St.  Peter  thus  shows  himself  a  genuine 
Israelite,  his  teaching  is  directly  opposed  to  Juda- 
izing  tendencies.  He  belongs  to  the  school,  or,  to 
speak  more  correctly,  is  the  leader  of  the  school, 
which  at  once  vindicates  the  unity  of  the  Law  and 
the  Gospel,  and  puts  the  superiority  of  the  latter 
on  its  true  basis,  that  of  spiritual  development. 
All  his  practical  injunctions  are  drawn  from  Chris- 
tian, not  Jewish  principles,  from  the  precepts,  ex- 
ample, life,  death,  resurrection,  and  future  cominjij 
of  Christ.  The  Apostle  of  the  Circumcision  says 
not  a  word  in  this  epistle  of  the  perpetual  obliga- 
tion, the  dignity,  or  even  the  bearings  of  the 
Mosaic  I^w.  He  is  full  of  the  Old  Testament;  his 
style  and  thoughts  are  charged  with  its  imagery,  but 
he  contemplates  and  applies  its  teaching  in  the  light 
of  the  Gospel ;  ho  regards  the  privileges  and  glory  o| 
the  ancient  people  of  God  entirely  in  their  epiritna 
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le«elopment  in  the  Church  of  Christ.  Only  one 
irbo  had  been  brought  up  as  a  .Tew  could  have  had 
his  spirit  so  impregnated  with  these  thoughts; 
only  one  who  had  been  thoroughly  emancipated  by 
the  Spirit  of  Christ  could  have  risen  so  completely 
above  the  prejudices  of  his  age  and  country.  This 
is  a  point  of  great  importance,  showing  how  utterly 
opposed  the  teaching  of  the  original  Apostles, 
whom  St.  Peter  certainly  represents,  was  to  that 
Judaistic  narrowness  which  speculative  rationalism 
has  imputed  to  all  the  early  followers  of  Christ, 
with  the  exception  of  St.'Paul.  There  are  in  fact 
!  :ore  traces  of  what  are  called  Judaizing  views, 
more  of  sympathy  with  national  hopes,  not  to  say 
prejudices,  in  the  epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Gal- 
atians,  than  in  this  work.  In  this  we  see  the  Jew 
*ho  has  been  born  again,  and  exchanged  what  St. 
Peter  himself  calls  the  unbearable  yoke  of  the  Law 
for  the  liberty  whicli  is  in  Christ.  At  the  same 
time  it  must  be  admitted  that  our  Apostle  is  far 
from  tracing  his  principles  to  their  origin,  and  from 
drawing  out  their  consequences  with  the  vigor, 
Bpiritual  discernment,  internal  sequence  of  reason- 
ing, and  systematic  completeness  which  are  charac- 
teristic of  St.  Paul."  A  few  great  facts,  broad 
Bolid  principles  on  which  faith  and  hope  may  rest 
securely,  with  a  spirit  of  patience,  confidence,  and 
loTC,  suffice  for  his  unspeeulative  mind.  To  him 
objective  truth  was  the  main  thing;  subjective 
struggles  between  the  intellect  and  spiritual  con- 
sciousness, such  as  we  find  in  St.  Paul,  and  the 
Intuitions  of  a  spirit  absorbed  in  contemplation  like 
that  of  St.  John,  though  not  by  any  means  alien 
to  St.  Peter,  were  in  him  wholly  subordinated  to 
the  practical  tendencies  of  a  simple  and  energetic 
character.  It  has  been  observed  with  truth,  that 
both  in  tone  and  in  form  the  teaching  of  St.  Peter 
bears  a  peculiaily  strong  resemblance  to  that  of  our 
Lord,  in  discourses  bearing  directly  upon  practical 
duties.  The  great  value  of  the  epistle  to  believers 
consists  in  this  resemblance;  they  feel  themselves 
in  the  hands  of  a  safe  guide,  of  one  who 
will  help  them  to  trace  the  hand  of  their  Ma^iter  in 
both  dispensations,  and  to  confirm  and  expand 
their  faith. 

Skcond  Ei'istlk.  —  The  Second  Epistle  of  St. 
Peter  presents  questions  of  far  greater  difficulty 
than  the  former.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
whether  we  consider  the  external  or  the  internal 
evidence,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  demonstrate  its 
genuineness.  We  have  few  references,  and  none  of 
a  very  positive  character,  in  the  writings  of  the 
early  Fathers ;  the  style  differs  materially  from  that 
(/f  the  First  Epistle,  and  the  resemblance,  amount- 
ing to  a  studied  imitation,  between  this  epistle 
and  that  of  St.  Jude,  seems  scarcely  reconcilable 
with  the  position  of  St.  Peter.  Doubts  as  to  its 
genuineness  were  entertained  by  the  greatest  critics 
of  the  early  Church ;  in  the  time  of  Eusebius  it 
was  reckoned  among  the  disputed  books,  and  was 
not  formally  admitted  into  the  Canon  until  the 
year  393,  at  the  Council  of  Hippo.  The  opinion  of 
critics  of  what  is  called  the  liberal  school,  including 
all  shades  from  Liicke  to  Baur,  has  been  decidedly 


a  Thus  Reusp,  Pierre  ri^a  pas  de  systdme.  See  also 
Iriickner  and  Weiss,  pp.  14,  17. 

b  Ritschrs  observations  on  the  Epistle  of  St.  Jam»s 
tre  at  least  equally  applicable  to  this.  It  would  be, 
somparatively  speaking,  little  known  to  Gentile  con- 
rerts,  while  the  Jewish  party  gradually  died  out,  and 
TM  not  at  any  time  mixed  up  witb  the  general  mov« 
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unfavorable,  and  that  opinion  has  been  adopted  b^r 
some  able  wTiters  in  England.  There  are,  howeier. 
very  strong  reasons  why  this  verdict  should  be  re- 
considered. No  one  ground  on  which  it  rests  is  un- 
assailable. The  rejection  of  this  book  affects  the  au- 
thority of  the  whole  Canon,  which,  in  the  opinion  ol 
one  of  the  keenest  and  least  scrupulous  critics  (Reuss ; 
of  modern  Germany,  is  free  from  any  other  error. 
It  is  not  a  question  as  to  the  possible  authorship  of 
a  work  like  that  of  the  Hebrews,  which  does  not 
bear  the  writer's  name :  this  epistle  must  either  be 
dismissed  as  a  deliberate  forgery,  or  accepted  as  the 
last  production  of  the  first  among  the  Apostles  of 
Christ.  The  Church,  which  for  more  than  four- 
teen centuries  has  received  it,  has  either  been 
imposed  upon  by  what  must  in  that  case  be  re- 
garded as  a  Satanic  device,  or  derived  from  it 
spiritual  instruction  of  the  highest  importance.  If 
received,  it  bears  attestation  to  some  of  the  moat 
important  facts  in  our  Lord's  history,  casts  light 
upon  th3  feelings  of  the  Apostolic  body  in  relation 
to  the  elder  church  and  to  each  other,  and,  while 
it  confirms  many  doctrines  generally  inculcated,  is 
the  chief,  if  not  the  only,  voucher  for  eschatological 
views  touching  the  destruction  of  the  framework  of 
creation,  which  from  an  early  period  have  been 
prevalent  in  the  Church. 

The  contents  of  the  epistle  seem  quite  in  accord- 
ance with  its  asserted  origin. 

The  customary  opening  salutation  is  followed  by 
an  enumeration  of  Christian  blessings  and  exhorta- 
tion to  Christian  duties,  with  si)ecial  reference  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  truth  whicli  had  been 
already  communicated  to  the  Church  (i.  1-13). 
Referring  then  to  his  approaching  death,  the  Apos- 
tle assigns  as  grounds  of  assurance  for  believers  his 
own  personal  testimony  as  eye-witness  of  the  trans- 
figuration, and  the  sure  word  of  prophecy,  that  is 
the  testimony  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (14-21).  The 
danger  of  being  misled  by  false  prophets  is  dwelt 
upon  with  great  earnestness  throughout  the  second 
chapter,  their  covetousness  and  gross  sensuality 
combined  with  pretences  to  spiritualism,  in  short 
all  the  permanent  and  fundamental  characteristics 
of  Antinomianism,  are  described,  while  the  over- 
throw of  all  opponents  of  Christian  trutli  is  pre 
dieted  (ii.  1-25)  in  connection  with  prophecies 
touching  the  second  advent  of  Christ,  tlie  destruc- 
tion of  the  world  by  fire,  and  the  promise  of  new 
heavens  and  a  new  earth  wherein  dwelletli  right- 
eousness. After  an  exhortation  to  attend  to  St. 
Paul's  teaching,  in  accordance  with  the  less  explicit 
admonition  in  the  previous  epistle  and  an  emphatic 
warning,  the  epistle  closes  with  the  customary  ascrip- 
tion of  glory  to  our  I^rd  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

We  may  now  state  briefly  the  answers  to  the 
objections  above  stated. 

1.  With  regai-d  to  its  recognition  by  the  early 
church,  we  observe  that  it  was  not  likely  to  be 
quoted  frequently;  it  was  addressed  to  a  portion  cf 
the  church  not  at  that  time  much  in  intercourse 
with  the  rest  of  Christendom : ''  tlie  documents  of 
the  primitive  church  are  for  too  scanty  to  give 
weight  to  the  argument  (generally  a  questionable 


ment  of  the  church.  The  only  literary  documents  ol 
the  Hebrew  Christians  were  written  by  Ebionites,  tc 
whom  this  epistle  would  be  most  distasteful.  Ilad 
the  book  not  been  supported  by  strong  external  «»• 
dentials,  its  general  reception  or  circulati  m  s^iem  iur 
accountable. 
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wie)  from  omission.  Although  it  cannot  be  proved 
to  have  been  referred  to  by  any  author  earlier  than 
Origen,  yet  passages  from  Clement  of  Kome,  Her- 
nias, Justin  Martyr,  Tliet)pliiliis  of  Antioch,  and 
Irenaeus,  suggest  an  acquaintance  with  this  epis- 
tle:" to  these  may  be  added  a  probable  reference 
in  the  Martyrdom  of  Ignatius,  quoted  by  Westcott 
(On  the  Canon,  p,  87),  and  another  in  tlie  Apology 
of  Melito,  published  in  Syriac  by  Dr.  Cureton. 
It  is  also  distinctly  stated  by  Euselnus,  //.  is',  vi. 
14,  and  by  Thotius,  cod.  109,  that  Clement  of 
Alexandria  wrote  a  commentary  on  all  the  dis- 
puted epistles,  in  which  this  was  certainly  included. 
It  is  quoted  twice  by  Origen,  but  unfortunately  in 
the  translation  of  Ruffinus,  which  caimot  be  relied 
upon.  Didymus  refers  to  it  very  frequently  in  his 
great  work  on  the  Trinity.  It  was  certainly  in- 
cluded in  the  collection  of  Catholic  Epistles  known 
to  Eusebius  and  Origen,  a  very  important  point 
made  out  by  Olshausen  {Opuscula  Theol.  p.  29). 
It  was  probably  known  in  the  third  century  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  Christian  world :  in  Cappadocia 
to  Firmilian,  in  Africa  to  Cyprian,  in  Italy  to 
Hippolytus,  in  Phoenicia  to  Methodius.  A  large 
number  of  passages  has  been  collected  by  Dietlein, 
which,  though  quite  insufficient  to  prove  its  recep- 
tion, add  somewhat  to  the  probability  that  it  was 
read  by  most  of  the  early  Fathers.  The  historical 
evidence  is  certainly  inconclusive,  but  not  such  as 
to  require  or  to  warrant  the  rejection  of  the  epistle. 
The  silence  of  the  Fathers  is  accounted  for  more 
easily  than  its  admission  into  the  Canon  after  the 
question  as  to  its  genuineness  had  been  raised.  It 
is  not  conceivable  that  it  should  have  been  received 
without  positive  attestation  from  the  churches  to 
which  it  was  first  addressed.  We  know  that  the 
autographs  of  Apostolic  writings  were  preserved 
with  care.  It  must  also  be  observed  that  all  mo- 
tive for  forgery  is  absent.  Tliis  epistle  does  not 
support  any  hierarchical  pretensions,  nor  does  it 
bear  upon  any  controversies  of  a  later  age. 

2.  The  difference  of  style  may  be  admitted. 
The  only  question  is,  whether  it  is  greater  than  can 
be  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  supposing  that  the 
Apostle  employed  a  different  person  as  his  aman- 
uensis. That  the  two  epistles  could  not  have  been 
composed  and  written  by  the  same  person  is  a 
point  scarcely  open  to  doubt.  Olshausen,  one  of 
the  fairest  and  least  prejudiced  of  critics,  points 
out  eight  discrepancies  of  stjle,  some  perhaps  un- 
important, but  otliers  almost  conclusive,  the  most 
important  being  the  appellations  given  to  our 
Saviour,  and  the  comparative  absence  of  references 
to  the  Old  Testament  in  tliis  epistle.  If,  however, 
we  admit  that  some  time  intervened  between  the 
composition  of  the  two  works,  that  in  writing  the 
first  the  Apostle  was  aided  by  Silvanus,  and  in 
the  second  by  another,  perhaps  St.  Mark,  that  the 
circumstances  of  the  churches  addressed  by  him 
were  considerably  changed,  and  that  the  second  was 
written  in  greater  haste,  not  to  speak  of  a  possible 


«  The  passages  are  quoted  by  Querike,  Einleitung, 
p.  462. 

b  See  Dr.  Wordsworth's  Commentary  on  2  Peter. 
Uis  chief  ground  is  that  St.  Peter  predicts  a  state  of 
fcl&,ir8  which  St.  Jude  describes  as  actually  existing. 
A.  very  strong  ground,  admitting  the  authenticity  of 
both  epistles. 

c  E.  g.  Bunsen,  Ullmann,  and  Lange. 

•  This  account  is  not  accurate.  Bunsen  regards  as 
|«nuine  only  2  Pet.  i.  1-11,  with  the  doxology  at  the 
vad  cf  the  epistle.     He  supposes  this  very  short  letter 
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decay  of  faculties,  the  differences  may  be  regarded 
as  insufficient  to  justify  more  than  hesitation  iu 
admitting  its  genuineness.  The  resemblance  to 
the  Epistle  of  St.  Jude  may  be  admitted  without 
affecting  our  judgment  unfavorably.  Supposing, 
as  some  eminent  critics  have  believetl,  that  this 
epistle  was  copied  by  St.  Jude,  we  should  have  the 
strongest  possible  testimony  to  its  authenticity;* 
but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  accept  the  more 
general  opinion  of  modern  critics,  that  the  writer 
of  this  epistle  copied  St.  Jude,  the  following  con- 
siderations have  great  weight.  It  seems  quite  in- 
credible that  a  forger,  personating  the  chief  among 
the  Apostles,  should  select  the  least  in)portant  of 
all  the  Apostolical  writings  for  imitation;  whereas 
it  is  probable  that  St.  Peter  might  choose  to  give 
the  stamp  of  his  personal  authority  to  a  document 
bearing  so  powerfully  upon  practical  and  doctrinal 
errors  in  the  churches  which  he  addressed.  Con- 
sidering, too,  the  characteristics  of  our  Apostle, 
his  humility,  his  impressionable  mind,  so  open  to 
persoiial  influences,  and  his  utter  forgetfulness  of 
self  when  doing  his  Master's  work,  we  should 
hardly  be  surprised  to  find  that  part  of  the  epistle 
which  treats  of  the  same  subjects  colored  by  St. 
Jude's  style.  Thus  in  the  First  Epistle  we  find 
everywhere,  especially  in  dealing  with  kindred  topics, 
distinct  traces  of  St.  Paul's  influence.  This  hy- 
pothesis has  moreover  the  advantage  of  accounting 
for  the  most  striking,  if  not  all  the  discrepancies  of 
style  between  the  two  epistles. 

3.  The  doubts  as  to  its  genuineness  appear  to 
have  originated  with  the  critics  of  Alexandria, 
where,  however,  the  epistle  itself  was  formally 
recognized  at  a  \ery  early  period.  Those  doubts, 
however,  were  not  quite  so  strong  as  they  are  now 
generally  represented.  'J'he  three  greatest  nam« 
of  that  school  may  be  quoted  on  either  side.  On 
the  one  hand  there  were  evidently  external  cre- 
dentials, without  which  it  could  never  have  ob 
tainetl  circulation ;  on  the  other,  strong  subjective 
impressions,  to  which  these  critics  attached  scarcely 
less  weight  than  some  modern  inquirers.  They 
rested  entirely,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  on  the 
difference  of  style.  'J'he  opinions  of  modern  com 
mentators  may  be  summed  up  under  three  heads 
Many,  as  we  have  seen,  reject  the  epistle  altogethei 
as  spurious,  supposing  It  to  have  been  directed 
against  forms  of  Gnosticism  prevalent  in  the  early 
part  of  the  second  century.  A  few^  consider  that 
the  first  and  last  cliapters  were  written  by  St. 
Peter  or  under  his  dictation,  but  that  the  second 
chapter  was  interpolated.  So  far,  however,  is  either 
of  these  views  from  representing  the  general  residts 
of  the  latest  investigations,  that  a  majority  of 
names,rf  including  nearly  all  the  writers  of  Germany 
opposed  to  Rationalism,  who  in  point  of  learning 
and  ability  are  at  least  upon  a  par  with  their 
opponents,  may  be  quoted  in  support  of  the  gen- 
uineness and  authenticity  of  this  epistle.  The 
statement  that  all  critics  of  eminence  and  impar- 


to  be  really  the  Jirst  Epistle  of  Peter,  and  to  be  re 
ferred  to  in  1  Pet.  v  12  (Eibelwerk,  viii.  581-684; 
Hippolytus  and  his  Age,  2d  ed.,  i.  24  f.).  Ullmann 
considers  only  the  first  chapter  genuine  {Der  2e  Brief 
Petri  kritisch  untersuckt,  Ileidelb.  1821).  Lange  sup- 
poses the  interpolation  to  extend  from  2  Pet.  i.  20  te 
iii.  2,  inclusive  (art.  Fetrus,  der  Apostel,  in  Ilerzog'i 
Real'Enajkl.  xi.  437).  A. 

d  Nitzsche,  Flatt,  Dahlman  [Itehl?],  V^lndiscb 
mann,  Ueydenreich,  Ouerikc,  Pott,  Auguatt,  OlahAtl 
aen,  Thiersch,  Stier,  anu  Dietlein. 
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Uality  concur  in  rejecting  it  is  simply  untrue, 
unless  it  be  admitted  that  a  belief  in  the  reality  of 
objective  revelation  is  incompatible  with  critical 
impartiality,  tliat  belief  being  the  only  common 
point  between  the  numerous  defenders  of  the  can- 
onicity  of  this  document.  If  it  were  a  question 
now  to  be  decided  for  the  first  time  upon  the  ex- 
lerual  or  internal  evidences  still  accessible,  it  may 
be  admitted  that  it  would  be  far  more  difficult 
to  maintain  this  than  any  other  document  in  the 
New  Testament;  but  the  judgment  of  the  early 
church  is  not  to  be  reversed  without  far  stronger 
arguments  than  have  been  adduced,  more  especially 
as  the  epistle  is  entirely  free  from  objections  which 
raight  be  brought,  with  more  show  of  reason, 
against  others  now  all  but  universally  received: 
inculcating  no  new  doctrine,  bearing  on  no  con- 
troversies of  post-apostolical  origin,  supporting  no 
hierarchical  innovations,  but  simple,  earnest,  devout, 
and  eminently  practical,  full  of  the  characteristic 
graces  of  the  Apostle,  who,  as  we  believe,  bequeathed 
this  last  proof  of  faith  and  hope  to  the  f^'hurch. 

Some  Apocryphal  writings  of  very  early  date 
obtained  currency  in  the  Church  as  containing  the 
substance  of  the  Apostle's  teaching.  The  frag- 
ments which  remain  are  not  of  much  importance, 
nor  could  they  be  conveniently  discussed  in  this 
notice.  The  preaohit)g  (/c^puy^a)  or  doctrine 
(Sidaxv)  ^^  Peter,«  probably  identical  with  a  work 
called  the  Preaching  of  Paul,  or  of  Paul  and  Peter, 
quoted  by  Lactantius,  may  have  contained  some 
traces  of  the  Aix)stle"s  teaching,  if,  as  Grabe, 
Ziegler,  and  others  supposed,  it  was  published  soon 
after  his  death.  The  passages,  however,  quoted 
by  Clement  of  Alexandria  are  lor  the  most  part 
wholly  unlike  St.  Peter's  mode  of  treating  doc- 
trinal or  practical  subjects  *  Another  work,  called 
the  Revelation  of  Peter  {ciTro/caAui^is  Uerpou),  was 
held  in  much  esteem  for  centuries.  It  was  com- 
mented on  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  quoted  by 
Theodotus  in  the  Eclofjce,  named  together  with 
the  Revelation  of  St.  John  in  the  Fragment  on 
the  Canon  published  by  Muratori  (but  with  the 
remark,  »  quara  quidam  ex  nostris  legi  in  Ecclesia 
nolunt"),  and  according  to  Sozomen  {E.  H.  vii. 
19)  was  read  once  a  year  in  some  churches  of 
Palestine.  It  is  said,  but  not  on  good  authority, 
to  have  been  preserved  among  the  Coptic  Chris- 
tians. Eusebius  looked  on  it  as  spurious,  but  not 
of  heretic  origin.  From  the  fragments  and  notices 
it  appears  to  have  consisted  chiefly  of  denuncia- 
tions against  the  Jews,  and  predictions  of  the  fell 
of  Jerusalem,  and  to  have  been  of  a  wild  fenatical 
character.  The  most  complete  account  of  this 
curious  work  is  given  by  Liicke  in  his  general  in- 
iroduction  to  the  Rtvelation  of  St.  John,  p.  47. 

The  legends  of  the  Clementines  are  wholly  devoid 
3f  historical  worth;  but  from  those  fictions  orig- 
inating with  an  obscure  and  heretical  sect,  have 
been  derived  some  of  the  most  mischievous  specu- 
rfitiona  of  modern  rationalists,  especially  as  regards 


a  The  two  names  are  believed  by  critics —  /.  e.  Cave, 
Srabe,  Ittig,  Mill,  etc.  —  to  belong  to  the  same  work. 
(See  Schliemaua,  Die  Clement inen,  p.  253. 

b  RufSnus  and  Jerome  allude  to  a  work  which  they 
•All  "judicium  Petri ;"  for  which  Cave  [Grabe]  ac- 
counts by  a  happy  conjecture,  adopted  by  Nitzsche, 
Hayerhofif,  Reuss,  and  Schliemann,  that  Rufiinus  found 
^fifia  for  KYipvyna,  and  reiid  KpCfxa. 

*  Hilgenfeld  supposes  that  the  book  referred  to  by 
knfflnus  as  "  Duae  Vise  vel  Judicium  Petri "  is  iden- 
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the  assumed  antagonism  between  St.  Paul  and  the 
earlier  Apostles.  It  is  in)portant  to  observe,  how 
ever,  that  in  none  of  these  spurious  documents, 
which  belong  undoubtedly  to  the  two  first  centu- 
ries, are  there  any  indications  that  our  Apostle  waa 
regarded  as  in  any  peculiar  sense  connected  with 
the  church  or  see  of  Rome,  or  that  he  exercised  oi 
claimed  any  authority  over  the  apostolic  body,  of 
which  he  was  the  recognized  leader  or  representa- 
tive.    F.  C.  C. 

[Cephas  {Kr)(pas)  occurs  in  the  following  pas- 
sages: John  i.  42;  1  Cor.  i.  12,  iii.  22,  ix.  5,  xy. 
5;  Gal.  ii.  9,  i.  18,  ii.  11,  14  (the  last  three  accord- 
ing to  the  text  of  I^chmaim  and  Tischendorf). 

Cephas  is  the  Chaldee  word  Cephn,  i^2"^3,  itself  a 
con-uption  of,  or  derivation  from,  the  Hebrew  Ceph, 
^3,  "  a  rock,"  a  rare  word,  found  only  in  Job  xxx. 
6,  and  Jer.  iv.  29.  It  must  have  been  the  word 
actually  pronounced  by  our  I^rd  in  Matt.  xvi.  18, 
and  on  subsequent  occasions  when  the  Apostle  waa 
addressed  by  Him  or  other  Hebrews  by  his  new 
name.  By  it  he  was  known  to  the  Corinthian 
Christians.  In  the  ancient  Syriac  version  of  the 
N.  T.  (Peshito),  it  is  uniformly  foiuid  where  the 
Greek  has  Fetros.  When  we  consider  that  our 
Lord  and  the  Apostles  spoke  Chaldee,  and  that 
therefore  (as  already  remarked)  the  Apostle  must 
have  been  always  addressed  as  Cephas,  it  is  cer- 
tainly remarkable  that  throughout  the  Gospels,  no 
less  than  97  times,  with  one  exception  only,  the 
name  should  be  given  in  the  Greek  form,  which 
was  of  later  introduction,  and  unintelligible  to 
Hebrews,  though  intelligiltle  to  the  far  wider  Gen- 
tile world  among  which  the  Gospel  was  about  to 
begin  its  course.  Even  in  St.  Mark,  where  more 
Chaldee  words  and  phrases  are  ret;xined  than  in  all 
the  other  Gospels  put  together,  this  is  the  case. 
It  is  as  if  in  our  English  Bibles  the  name  were 
uniformly  given,  not  Peter,  but  Rock;  and  it 
suggests  that  the  meaning  contained  in  the  appel- 
lation is  of  more  vital  importance,  and  intended  to 
be  more  carefully  seized  at  each  recurrence,  than 
we  are  apt  to  recollect.  The  commencement  of 
the  change  from  the  Chaldee  name  to  its  Greek 
synonym  is  well  marked  in  the  interchange  of  th» 
two  in  Gal.  ii.  7,  8,  9  (Stanley,  Apostolic  Ar/e,  pp 
116,  117).] 

*  Literature.  —  On  the  much  debated  question 
of  St.  Peter's  residence  in  Rome,  it  may  be  suflfi- 
cient  to  name  the  work  of  EUcndorf,  Jst  Pelrtis  in 
Rom  n.  Bischof  d.  riiin.  Kirche  yewesen  ?  Darm- 
stadt, 1841,  tr.\ns.  in  the  BiOl.  Sacra  for  July, 
1858,  and  Jan.  1859 ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  Dm 
alle    Ceapenst     .  .     neu   aufyefdhrt  vim  J. 

KLlendorf  .  .  .  beschworen  durch  einen  ro- 
mischen  Exorcisten  [A.  J.  Binterim],  Diisseldorf, 
1842.  On  this  question,  and  on  the  life  of  Peter 
in  general,  one  may  also  consult  Schaff's  Hist,  of 
the  Apostolic  Church  (N.  Y.  1854),  pp.  348-374. 


tical  with  one  which  has  been  repeatedly  published 
(e.  g.  by  Bickell  in  his  Gesck.  rjes  Kirc/ienrechts 
Giessen,  1843)  as  Al  Siara-yal  ai  KAijiaevTos  koX  Kavovet; 
eKKK-qataa-TiKol  twi/  ayiutv  an-ooroAwv,  and  has  edited 
it  as  such  in  his  Nov.  Test,  extra  Gxnonem  recepHtm^ 
Fasc.  iv.  (Lips.  1866),  pp.  93-106.  This  documeni  has 
much  in  common  with  Book  vii.  cc.  1-20  of  ih« 
Apostolical  Constitutions  and  the  last  4  chapters  Ol 
the  epistle  ascribed  to  Barnabas.  A. 
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For  the  literature  of  the  subject,  seo  Gieseler's 
Eccl.  Hist.  vol.  i.  §  27,  and  NViner's  Jtealivdrlerb 
art  Ptirus. 

On  the  critical  questions  concerning  the  epistles 
of  Pctor,  the  following  works  may  be  mentioned 
in  addition  to  the  various  Introductions  to  the  New 
Test  (l)e  Wette,  Credner,  lieuss,  lileek,  Davidson, 
Guericke,  etc.),  works  on  the  history  of  the  Apos- 
tolic and  post- Apostolic  Church  (Neander,  Baur, 
Schwegler,  Tliiersch,  Lange,  Schaff,  etc.),  and  the 
Commentaries:  K.  T.  MayerhofF,  Hist.  ait.  Ein- 
leitutu/  in  die  petrinischen  Schrl/'ten,  Hamb.  1835. 
F.  Windischmann  (Cath.),  Viruliciae  Petrince,  Ka- 
tisb.  1836.  Arts,  in  the  T/ieol.  Stwl.  u.  Krit.  by 
Seyler  (1832,  pp.  44-70)  and  Bl^ek  (1836,  pp. 
1021-1072).  Baur,  Der  ersle  petrinische  Brief,  in 
the  Theol.  Jahrb.  1856,  pp.  193-240.  "  J.  Q." 
On  the  Epistles  of  Peter,  two  elaborate  arts,  in 
Kitto's  Journal  of  Sacred  LiteYature  for  Jan.  and 
July,  1861,  the  latter  relating  to  the  2d  Epistle, 
and  the  apocryphal  writings  ascribed  to  Peter. 
B.  Weiss,  Die  petrinisc/ie  Fraye,  in  the  Theol. 
Stud.  u.  Krit.  for  1865,  pp.  619-657  (1st  Kpist.), 
and  1866,  pp.  255-308  (2d  Epist.).  E.  K.  Kauch, 
Rettujifj  der  Oriyinalitat  des  ersten  Briefes  des 
Ap.  Pelrus,  in  Winer's  Neues  krit.  Journ.  d. 
theol.  Lit.  (1828),  viii.  385-442.  E.  Lecoultre, 
Bur  laprem.  ep.  de  Pierre,  Gen.  1839. 

On  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter  in  particular, 
■ee  F.  A.  L.  Nietzsche,  Ep.  Petri  posterior  Aucturi 
euo  vindicntn.  Lips.  1785.  C.  0.  Flatt,  Genuina 
secwuke  Ep,  Petri  oriyo  denuo  defenditur.  Tub. 
1806.  J.  C.  W.  Dahl,  De  avdevTia  Ep.  Petr. 
posterioris  atque  Jiulce,  Kost.  1807,  4to.  (Pro.) 
E.  A.  Ikichter,  JJe  Oriyine  poster.  Ep.  Petri  ex 
Ep.  Jucke  repetenda,  Vit.  1810,  4to.  Ullmann,  see 
■ote  6,  p.  2459.  H.  Olshausen,  De  Intey.  et  Au- 
thent.  j)osterioris  Petri  Epist,  Kegiom.  1822-23, 
4to,  reprinted  in  his  Opusc.  Acad.,  and  translated, 
with  an  introduction,  by  B.  B.  Edwards  in  the 
BiU.  Repository  for  July  and  Oct.  1836  (vol.  viii.). 
E.  Moutier,  La  2e  dp.  de  P.  et  celle  de  Jude  sont 
authentiques,  Strasb.  1829.  P.  E.  Picot,  Recher- 
ches  sur  la  2e  ep.  de  Pierre,  Gen.  1829.  (Pro.) 
J.  A.  Delille,  Authentie  de  la  2^  ep.  de  Pierre, 
Strasb.  1835.  (Pro.)  H.  Magnus,  Exam,  de  Vau- 
Ihent.  de  la  2e  ep.  de  Pierre,  Strasb.  1835.  (Con.) 
A.  L.  C.  Ileydenreich,  Ein  Wort  zur  Vertheidiyuny 
i.  Aechthtit  des  2en  Br.  Petri,  Herborn,  i837. 
L.  Audemars,  La  2^  ep.  de  Pierre,  Gen.  1838. 
{Con.)  A.  L.  Daunias,  Introd.  crit.  a  la  2®  dp.  de 
P.  Strasb.  1845.    (Con.) 

For  references  to  the  more  important  general 
commentaries  which  include  the  Epistles  of  Peter, 
■ee  the  article  Joirx,  First  ErisxLE  of,  vol.  ii.  p. 
1441  a.  Among  the  special  commentaries,  passing 
by  earlier  works,  we  may  notice  those  of  Semler, 
^araphrasis,  etc.  in  Ep.  /.  Petri,  Hal.  1783 ;  in 
Ep.  IL  Petii  el  Ep.  Judae,  ibid.  1784.  Morus, 
Pradectt.  in  Jac.  et  Petri  Kpp.,  Lips.  1794.  C. 
3.  Hensler,  Der  le  Br.  Petri  uhers.,  mil  einein 
Kommentar,  SuLsb.  1813.  J.  J.  Hottinger,  Epp. 
Jacobi  et  Petri  L  cum  Ve7's.  Germ,  et  Comm. 
Lat.,  Lips.  1815.  W.  Steiger,  Der  erste  Brief 
Petri  .  .  .  ausycleyt,  Berl.  1832,  trans,  by  P.  Fair- 
bairn,  2  vols.  Edinb.  1836  (Bibl.  Cab.  vols,  xiii., 
tiv.).  Wiesinger,  Der  le  Br.  d.  Ap.  Petrus  er- 
Uari,  Kcnigsb.  1856,  and  Der  2e  Br.  d.  Petrus  u. 
i.  Br.  d.  .Judas,  ibid.  1862  (Bd.  vi.  Abth.  2  and  3 
if  Olshausen's  Bibl.  Comm.).  T.  Schott,  Der 
i"  Brief  Petri  erkldrt,  Erlang.  1861,  and  Der 
h  Br.  P.  u.  d.  Br  Judd  erkldrt,  ibid.  1863.     De 
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Wctte,  Kw'ze  Erkl.  der  Brief e  des  I*etru$,  Jtidai 
u.  Jacobus,  3e  Ausg.  bearb.  iTon  B.  BrUchntr 
I>eipz.  1865  (lid.  iii.  Abth.  i.  of  his  Exeg.  Hand- 
buch).  J.  E.  liuther,  Ki-it.  exeg.  Ilandb.  ub.  d. 
1.  Brief  des  Petrus,  den  Br.  d.  Judas,  u.  d.  2. 
Br.  d.  Peti-us,  3d  ed.  Getting.  1867  (Abth.  xii.  of 
Meyer's  Kommentar).  Fronmiiller,  Die  Briefs 
Petri  u.  d.  Br.  Judd,  theol.-homilet.  beai'beilei, 
2e  Aufl.  Bielefeld,  1861  (Theil  xiv.  of  Unge'a  Bi- 
belwerk);  translated,  with  additions,  by  J.  L 
Monibert,  N.  Y.  1867,  as  part  of  vol.  ix.  of  lunge's 
Commentary,  edited  by  Dr.  Schaff.  W.  O.  Diet- 
lein,  Der  2«  Br.  Petii,  Berl.  1851.  (Uncritical.) 
F.  Steinfass,  Der  2e  Br.  d.  Ap.  Petrus,  Post. 
1863.  In  English,  we  also  have  Abp.  Leighton's 
Practical  Commentary  on  the  First  Ep.  of  Peter, 
in  numerous  editions  (liighly  esteemed);  Barnes's 
Notes  (Epistles  of  James,  Pete?-,  John,  and  Jude, 
N.  Y.  1847):  John  Brown,  Expos.  Discourses  on 
the  First  Epistle  of  St.  Peter,  2d  ed.  2  vola. 
Edinb.  1849,  8vo  (reprinted  in  1  vol.,  N.  Y.);  J. 
F.  Demare^.t,  Trans,  and  Exposition  of  the  First 
Ep.  of  Peter,  N.  Y.  1851;  Comm.  on  the  Second 
Ep.  of  Peter,  N.  Y.  1865;  and  Dr.  John  Lillie, 
Lectures  on  the  First  and  Second  Epistles  of  Pe- 
ter, N.  Y.  1869,  embracing  a  new  translation  of 
the  epistles,  and  a  commentary  both  critical  and 
practical.  Of  the  commentaries  named  above  the 
most  valuable  are  those  of  De  Wette,  Huther, 
and  Wiesinger.  See  further  the  literature  referred 
to  under  Jude,  Epistle  ok. 

On  the  doctrine  of  the  epistles  of  Peter,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  works  on  Biblical  theology  by  Neander 
Reuss,  Lutterbeck,  Messner,  Schmid,  Lechler,  and 
Baur,  referred  to  under  John,  Gospel  of,  vol.  ii. 
p.  1439  a,  see  B.  Weiss,  Der  petHnische  Lehr- 
beyrijf',  Berl.  1855,  8vo,  and  the  review  by  Baur  in 
the  Theol.  Jahrb.  1856;  also  G.  F.  Simon,  Etude 
doym.  sur  S.  Pierre,  Strasb.  1858. 

On  the  apocryphal  writings  ascribed  to  Peter 
one  may  consult  Fabricius,  Cod.  ajwcr.  Novi  Tes- 
tamenii  (ed.  2da,  1719);  Grabe's  Spicileyium,  \ol. 
i.  (ed.  alt.  1714);  Tischendorf's  Acta  Apostotorum 
Apocrypha  (1851);  and  Hilgenfeld's  Novum  Test, 
extra  Canonem  recejitum,  Fasc.  iv.  (1866).  Cred- 
ner's  speculations  about  the  Gospel  of  Peter  in  his 
Beitrdye  zur  Einl.  in  die  bibl.  Schriften,  Bd.  i, 
(1832),  are  completely  demolished  by  Mr.  Norton, 
in  a  Note  to  vol.  i.  of  his  Genuineness  of  the  Gos- 
pels, 1st  ed.  (Bost.  1837),  pp.  ccxxxii.-cclv.  (not 
reprinted  in  the  2d  ed.  of  that  work).  A. 

PETHAHIAH  (n^qn-?  :  i^eraia;  Alex. 
*60eia :  Pheteia).  1.  A  priest,  over  the  19th  course 
in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  16). 

2.  (*606ta;  [Vat.  *aSota;  Alex.  *e0e£a;  FA. 
*aoioO  Phata'id.  Phathahia.)  A  Levite  in  the 
time  of  Ezra,  wlio  liad  married  a  foreign  wife  (Ezx. 
X.  23).  He  is  probabl.  (he  same  who,  with  others 
of  his  tribe,  conducted  the  solemn  service  on  tht 
occasion  of  the  fast,  when  "  the  seed  of  Israel  sep- 
arated themselves  from  all  strangers"  (Neh.  ix.  5), 
though  his  name  does  not  appear  among  those  who 
sealed  the  covenant  (Neh.  x.). 

3.  (<Paeata;  [Vat.  UaOaia  ;  FA.  UaBeTat]  Pna- 
thahia.)  The  son  of  Meshezabeel  and  descendant 
of  Zerah  the  son  of  Judah  (Neh.  xi.  24),  who  waa 

at  the  king's  hand  in  all  matter*-  -concerning  the 
people."  The  "  king  "  here  is  explained  by  Kashi 
to  be  Darius :  "  he  was  an  associate  in  the  counae 
of  Mie  king  Darius  for  all  matters  affecting  the  peo 
pie,  to  speak  to  the  king  concerning  them." 
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PE'THOR  ("iSni):  *adovpdi  [Alex.  Ba- 
iovpa'-  arioluin;  in  Deut.,  LXX.  and  Vulg.  om.]), 
k  town  of  Mesopotamia  where  Balaam  reaided  (Num. 
nil.  6 ;  Deut.  xxiii.  4).  Its  position  is  wholly  un- 
known. W.  L.  B. 

PETHU'EL  (bs^ne  :  BaeovfiM  Phatuel). 
The  father  of  the  prophet' Joel  (Joel  i.  1). 

*  The  prophet's  name  was  not  uncommon  (Joel), 
and  the  addition  of  the  father's  name  distinguished 
him  from  others  who  bore  it.  The  name  is  prob- 
ably =  vS^np,  man  of  God  (Fiirst,  Ges.).     H. 

PEUL'THAI  [Ssyl.]  {'T^V'^  {wages  of 
Jehovah]:  ♦eXafli';  Alex.  *oAAa0J  :  PhoUathi). 
Properly  "  PeuUethai ; "  the  eighth  son  of  Obed- 
edom  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  5). 

PHA'ATH  MO'AB  ([Vat.]  ^da\€i  Mwafifts-, 
[Rom.]  Alex,  ^aad  MwojS:  Phocmu),  1  I'lsdr.  v. 
11=Pahath  Moab.  In  this  passage  the  number 
(2812)  agrees  with  that  in  Ezra  and  disagrees  with 
Nehemiah. 

PHACA'RETH  (^axaped;  Alex.  taKapeO: 
Sa4:hareUi )  =  FocHKRKTH  of  Zebaim  (1  Esdr.  v. 
34). 

PHAI'SUR  [2  syl.]  {^aitroip;  Alex.  ^aiaoV. 
Fostre).  Pasuur,  the  priestly  family  (1  Esdr. 
ix.  22). 

PHALDAI'US  [3  syl]  {^a\Sa7o^;  [Vat. 
^aAaSatosO  Faldeus)  =1*kvaiah  4  (1  Esdr.  ix. 
44). 

PH ALE'AS  [properly  Phal.*:'as]  {^aha7os  '■ 
Hellu)  =  Padon  (1  Esdr.  v.  29). 

PHA'LEC  (*££AeK  [or  *aA€K,  Elz.,  Tisch.]  : 
Phaleg).     Pelkg  the  son  of  Eber  (Luke  iii.  35). 

PHAL'LU  (S^vQ  Idistinguished]:  *aAAo's; 
Alex.  *oA Aou5 :  Phallu).  Pallu  the  son  of  Keuben 
is  so  called  in  the  A.  V.  of  Gen.  xlvi.  9. 

PHAL'TI  C'tjbQ  [deliverance  of  Jehovah] : 
*aATi;  [Vat.  *a\r(t:]  Phalli).  The  son  of 
Laish  of  Gallim,  to  whom  Saul  gave  Michal  in  mar- 
riage after  his  mad  jealousy  had  driven  David  forth 
as  an  outlaw  (1  Sam.  xxv.  44).  In  2  Sam.  iii.  15 
he  is  called  Phaltiel.  Ewald  {Gesch.  iii.  129) 
suggests  that  this  forced  marriage  was  a  piece  of 
policy  on  the  part  of  Saul  to  attach  Phalti  to  his 
house.  With  the  exception  of  this  brief  mention 
of  his  name,  and  the  touching  little  episode  in 
2  Sam.  iii.  16,  nothing  more  is  heard  of  Phalti. 
Michal  is  there  restored  to  David.  "  Her  husband 
went  with  her  along  weeping  behind  her  to  Bahu- 
rim,"  and  there,  in  obedience  to  Abner'?  abrupt 
command,  '•  Go,  return,"  he  turns  and  diiiappears 
from  the  scene. 

PHAL'TIEL  (bs^tpb^  [deliverance  ofJe- 
'lovah] :  *aATi^A ;  PhaUid).    The  same  as  Phalti 

(2  Sam.  iii.  15). 

PHANU'EL  (tauoirf)\:  Phanuel).  The 
*ather  of  Anna,  the  prophetess  of  the  tribe  of  Aser 
;Luke  ii.  36). 

PHAR'ACIM  {^apaKffi:  Alex.  ^apaKei/x: 
Fanon).  The  "  sons  of  Pharacin.  '  were  among 
the  servants  of  the  Temple  who  retun.ad  with  Ze- 
'ubbabel,  according  to  the  list  in  1  Esdr.  v.  31. 
^o  corresponding  name  is  found  in  the  parallel 
AaiTHtives  of  E/j-a  and  Nehemiah. 
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PHA'RAOH  [pron.  fafro]  (li^^JQ  :  «a- 
pad>'.  Phnrao),  the  common  title  of  the  nativr 
kings  of  Egypt  in  the  Bible,  corresponding  to 
P-KA  or  PH-KA,  "the  Sun,"  of  the  hieroglyph- 
ics. This  identification,  respecting  which  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  is  due  to  the  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland and  General  FeUx  (Rawlinson's  Herod,  ii. 
293).     It  has  been  supposed  that  the  original  was 

the  same  as  the  Coptic  O  VpO   "  the  king,"  with 

the  article,  niOTpO,  C^OTpO  *,  but  tlJt 
word  appears  not  to  have  been  written,  judging 
from  the  evidence  of  the  Egyptian  inscriptions  ai.d 
writings,  in  the  times  to  which  the  Scriptures  re- 
fer. The  conjecture  arose  from  the  idea  that  Pha 
raoh  must  signify,  instead  of  merely  hnplying, 
"  king,"  a  mistake  occasioned  by  a  too  implicit 
confidence  in  the  exactness  of  ancient  writers  (.Jo- 
seph. Ant.  viii.  6,  §  2;  Euseb.  ed.  Seal.  p.  20, 
V.  1). 

By  the  ancient  Egyptians  the  king  was  called 
"the  Sun,"  as  the  representative  on  earth  of  the 
god  RA,  or  "  the  Sun."  It  was  probably  on  this 
account  that  more  than  one  of  the  Pharaohs  beai 
in  the  nomen,  in  the  second  royal  ring,  the  title 
•'  ruler  of  Hehopolia,"  the  city  of  Ra,  HAK-AN, 
as  in  the  case  of  Rameses  III.,  a  distinction  shared, 
though  in  an  inferior  degree,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  frequency  of  the  corresponding  title,  by  Thetyeg, 
but  by  scarcely  any  other  city.a  One  of  the  most 
common  regal  titles,  that  which  almost  always  pre 
cedes  the  nomen,  is  "  Son  of  the  Sun,"  SA-RA. 
The  prenomen,  in  the  first  royal  ring,  regularly 
commences  with  a  disc,  the  character  which  repre- 
sents the  sun,  and  this  name  which  the  king  took 
on  his  accession,  thus  comprises  the  title  Pharaoh: 
for  instance,  the  prenomen  of  Psammitichus  II.,  the 
successor  of  Necho,  is  RA-NUFR-HAT,  "Pha- 
raoh "  or  "  Ra  of  the  good  heart."  In  the  period 
before  the  Vlth  dynasty,  when  there  was  but  a 
single  ring,  the  use  of  the  word  RA  was  not  inva- 
riable, many  names  not  commencing  with  it,  as 
SHUFU  or  KHUFU,  the  king  of  the  IVth  dy- 
nasty who  built  the  Great  Pyramid.  It  is  difficult 
to  determine,  in  rendering  these  names,  whether 
the  king  or  the  divinity  be  meant:  perhaps  in  royal 
names  no  distinction  is  intended,  both  Phaiuoli 
and  Ka  being  meant. 

The  word  Pharaoh  occurs  generally  in  the  Bible 
and  always  in  the  Pentateuch,  with  no  addition, 
for  the  king  of  Egypt.  Sometimes  the  title  "king 
of  Egypt "  follows  it,  and  in  the  cases  of  the  last 
two  native  kings  mentioned,  the  proper  name  ia 
added,  Pharaoh-Necho,  Pharaoh-Hophra,  with 
sometimes  the  further  addition  "king  (or  the  king) 
of  Egypt."  It  is  remarkable  that  Shishak  and 
Zerah  (if,  as  we  believe,  the  second  were  a  king  of 
Egypt),  and  the  Ethiopians  So  and  Tirhakah,  are 
never  distinctly  called  Pharaoh  (the  mention  of  a 
Pharaoh  during  the  time  of  the  Ethiopians  prob- 
ably referring  to  the  Egyptian  Sethos),  and  that 
the  latter  were  foreigners  and  the  former  of  foreign 
extraction. 

As  several  kings  are  only  mentioned  by  the  title 
"Pharaoh"  in  the  Bible,  it  is  important  to  en- 
deavor to  discriminate  them.  We  shall  therefore 
here  state  what  is  known  respecting  them  in  order. 


a  The  kings  who  bear  the  former  title  are  chiefly  ot 
the  name  Rame«es,  "  Bom  of  Ra,"  the  god  of  Ueliop 
oik)  which  renders  the  title  especiaUy  appropriate. 
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adding  an  nccount  of  the  two  rharaohg  whose 
proper  names  follow  the  title. 

1.  The  Pharovh  of  Ahrahavi.  —  The  Scripture 
narrative  docs  not  nfford  us  any  clear  indications 
for  the  identificiitioii  of  tiie  Pharaoh  of  Abraham. 
At  the  time  at  whicii  the  patriarch  went  into 
Kgypt,  according  to  Hales's  as  well  as  Ussher's 
chronology,  it  is  generally  held  that  the  country, 
or  at  least  Lower  Egypt,  was  ruled  by  the  Shepherd 
kings,  of  whom  the  first  and  most  powerful  line  was 
the  XVth  dynasty,  the  undoubted  territories  of 
which  would  be  first  entered  by  one  coming  from 
the  east.  Manetho  relates  that  Salatis,  the  head 
of  this  line,  established  at  Avaris,  the  Zoan  of  the 
Bible,  on  the  eastern  frontier,  what  appears  to  have 
been  a  great  permanent  camp,  at  which  he  resided 
for  part  of  each  year.  [Zoan.]  It  is  noticeable 
that  Sarah  seems  to  have  been  taken  to  Pharaoh's 
house  immediately  after  the  coming  of  Abraham ; 
and  if  this  were  not  so,  yet,  on  account  of  his  flocks 
and  herds,  the  patriarch  could  scarcely  have  gone 
bej'ond  the  part  of  the  country  which  was  always 
more  or  less  occupied  by  nomad  tribes.  It  is  also 
probable  that  Pharaoh  gave  Abraham  camels,  for 
we  read,  that  Pharaoh  "  entreated  Abrarn  well  for 
Sarah's  sake :  and  he  had  sheep,  and  oxen,  and  he 
asses,  and  nienservants,  and  maidservants,  and  she 
asses,  and  camels  "  (Gen.  xii.  16),  where  it  appears 
that  this  proi^erty  was  the  gift  of  Pharaoh,  and  the 
circumstance  that  the  patriarch  afterwards  held  an 
Egyptian  bondwoman,  Hagar,  confirms  the  infer- 
ence. If  so,  the  present  of  camels  would  argue 
that  this  Pharaoh  was  a  Shepherd  king,  for  no 
evidence  has  been  found  in  the  sculptures,  paint- 
ings, and  inscriptions  of  I'-gypt,  that  in  the  Pha- 
luonic  ages  the  camel  was  used,  or  even  known 
there,"  and  this  omission  can  be  best  explained  by 
the  supposition  that  the  animal  was  hateful  to  the 
Egyptians  as  of  great  value  to  their  enemies  the 
Shepherds. 

The  date  at  which  Abraham  visited  Egypt  (ac- 
cording to  the  chronology  we  hold  most  probable), 
was  about  u.  c.  2081,  which  would  accord  with  the 
time  of  Salatis,  the  head  of  the  XVth  dynasty,  ac- 
cording to  our  reckoning. 

2.  The  Pharaoh  of  Joseph. — The  history  of 
Joseph  contains  many  particulars  as  to  the  Pha- 
raoh whose  minister  he  became.  We  first  hear  of 
him  as  the  arbitrary  master  who  imprisoned  his 
two  servants,  and  then,  on  his  birthday-feast,  rein- 
stated the  one  and  hanged  the  other.  We  next 
read  of  his  dreams,  how  he  consulted  the  magicians 
and  wise  men  of  I-gypt,  and  on  their  failing  to  in- 
terpret them,  by  the  advice  of  the  chief  of  the  cup- 
bearers, sent  for  Joseph  from  the  prison,  and  after 
he  had  heard  his  interpretation  and  counsel,  chose 
him  as  governor  of  the  country,  taking,  as  it 
«eems,  the  advice  of  his  servants.  The  sudden  ad- 
vancement of  a  despised  stranger  to  the  highest 
place  under  the  king  is  important  as  showhig  his 
tbsolute  power  and  manner  of  governing.  Prom 
this  time  we  read  more  of  Joseph  than  of  Pharaoh. 
We  are  told,  however,  that  Pharaoh  liberally  re- 
ceived Joseph's  kindred,  allowing  them  to  dwell  in 
the  land  of  (ioshen,  where  he  had  cattle.  The  last 
Qiention  of  a  Pharaoh  in  Joseph's  history  is  in  the 
nccount  of  the  death  and  burial  of  Jacob.  It  has 
been  supposed  from  the  following  passage  that  the 


o  It  has  been  erroneously  asserted  that  a  hiero- 
llyphic  representing  the  bead  and  neck  of  the  camel 
«  foucd  CD  the  Egyptian  monumentg. 
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position  of  Joseph  had  then  become  changed.  "  Jo. 
seph  spake  unto  the  house  of  Pharaoh,  saying,  If 
now  I  have  found  grace  in  your  eyes,  speak,  I  pray 
you,  in  the  ears  of  Pharaoh,  saying.  My  father  made 
me  swear,  saying,  Lo,  I  die:  in  my  grave  which  I 
have  digged  for  me  in  the  land  of  (Janaan,  there 
shalt  thou  bury  me.  Now  therefore  lot  me  go  up, 
I  pray  thee,  and  bury  my  father,  and  I  will  come 
again.  And  Pharaoh  said,  Go  up  and  bury  thy 
father,  according  as  he  made  thee  swear  "  (Gen.  I. 
4-6).  The  account  of  the  embalming  of  Jacob,  in 
which  we  are  told  that  "  Joseph  commanded  hia 
servants  the  physicians  to  embalm  his  father"  (ver 
2),  shows  the  position  of  Joseph,  which  is  more  dis- 
tinctly proved  by  the  narrative  of  the  subsequent 
journey  into  Palestine.  "  And  Joseph  went  up  to 
bury  his  father:  and  with  him  went  up  all  the  ser- 
vants of  Pharaoh,  the  elders  of  his  house,  and  all 
the  ciders  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  all  the  house  of 
Joseph,  and  his  brethren,  and  his  father's  house: 
only  their  little  ones,  and  their  flocks,  and  their 
herds,  they  left  in  the  land  of  Goshen.  And  there 
went  up  with  him  both  chariots  and  horsemen :  and 
it  was  a  very  great  company"  (7-9).  To  make 
such  an  expedition  as  this,  with  perhaps  risk  of  a 
hostile  encounter,  would  no  doubt  require  special 
permission,  and  from  Joseph's  whole  history  we  can 
understand  that  he  would  have  hesitated  to  ask  a 
favor  for  himself,  while  it  is  most  natural  that  he 
should  have  explained  that  he  had  no  further  mo- 
tive in  the  journey.  The  fear  of  his  brethren  that 
after  their  father's  death  he  would  take  vengeance 
on  them  for  their  former  cruelty,  and  his  declara- 
tion that  he  would  nourish  them  and  their  little 
ones,  prove  he  still  held  a  high  position.  His  dying 
charge  does  not  indicate  that  the  persecution  had 
then  commenced,  and  that  it  had  not  seems  quite 
clear  from  the  narrative  at  the  beginning  of  Ex- 
odus. It  thus  appears  that  Joseph  retained  his 
position  until  Jacob's  death;  and  it  is  therefore 
probable,  nothing  being  stated  to  the  contrary, 
that  the  Pharaoh  who  made  Joseph  go\ernor  was 
on  the  throne  during  the  time  that  he  seems  to 
have  held  oflace,  twenty-six  years.  We  may  sup- 
pose that  the  "new  king"  "which  knew  not  Jo- 
seph" (Ex.  i.  8)  was  head  of  a  new  dynasty.  It 
is  very  unlikely  that  he  was  the  immediate  succes- 
sor of  this  Pharaoh,  as  the  interval  from  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  governor  to  the  beginning  of  the 
oppression  was  not  less  than  eighty  years,  and  prob- 
ably much  more. 

The  chief  points  for  the  identification  of  the  line 
to  which  this  Pharaoh  belonged,  are  that  he  was  a 
despotic  monarch,  ruling  all  I^gypt,  who  followed 
Egyptian  customs,  but  did  not  hesitate  to  set  them 
aside  when  he  thought  fit ;  that  he  seems  to  have 
desired  to  gain  complete  power  over  the  ICgyptians; 
and  that  he  favored  strangers.  These  particulars 
certainly  appear  to  lend  support  to  the  idea  that 
he  was  an  Egyptianized  foreigner  rather  than  an 
Egyptian ;  and  M.  Mariette's  recent  discoveries  at 
Zoan,  or  Avaris,  have  positively  settled  what  waa 
the  great  difficulty  to  most  scholars  in  the  way  of 
this  view,  for  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  Shep- 
herds, of  at  least  one  dynasty,  were  so  thoroughly 
Egyptianized  that  they  executed  monuments  of  an 
Egyptian  character,  diflfering  alone  in  a  peculiarity 
of  style.  Before,  however,  we  state  the  main  head* 
of  argument  in  favor  of  the  idea  that  the  Pharaoh 
of  Joseph  was  a  Shepherd,  it  will  be  well  to  men* 
tion  the  grounds  of  the  theories  that  make  him  aa 
Egyptian.     Baron  Bunsen  supposed  that  he  wa* 
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Seaertesen  I.,  the  head  of  the  Xllth  dynasty,  on 
■ccount  of  the  mention  in  a  hieroglyphic  inscription 
of  a  famine  in  that  king's  reign.  This  identifica- 
tion, althougli  receiving  some  support  from  the 
statement  of  Herodotus,  that  Sesostris,  a  name  rea- 
sonably traceable  to  Sesertesen,  divided  the  land 
and  raised  his  chief  revenue  from  the  rent  paid  by 
the  holders,  must  be  abandoned,  since  the  calamity 
recorded  does  not  approach  Joseph's  famine  in  char- 
acter, and  as  the  age  is  almost  certainly  too  remote. 
According  to  our  reckoning  this  king  began  to  reign 
about  B.  c.  2U80,  and  Baron  Bunsen  places  him 
much  earlier,  so  that  this  idea  is  not  tenable,  unless 
we  take  the  long  chronology  of  the  Judges,  and 
hold  the  sojourn  in  Kgypt  to  have  lasted  430  years. 
If  we  take  the  Rabbinical  date  of  the  Exodus,  Jo- 
seph's Pharaoh  would  have  been  a  king  of  the 
XVIIIth  dynasty,  unless,  with  Bunsen,  we 
lengthen  the  Hebrew  chronology  before  the  Ex- 
odus as  arbitrarily  as,  in  adopting  that  date,  we 
ghorten  it  after  the  Exodus.  To  the  idea  that  this 
king  was  of  the  XVIIIth  dynasty  there  is  this  ob- 
jection, which  we  hold  to  be  fotal,  that  the  monu- 
ments of  that  line,  often  recording  the  events  of 
almost  every  year,  present  no  trace  of  the  remark- 
able circumstances  of  Joseph's  rule.  Whether  we 
take  Ussher's  or  Hales's  date  of  the  Exodus,  Jo- 
Bcph's  government  would  fall  before  the  XVIIIth 
dynasty,  and  during  the  Shepherd  period.  (By 
the  Shepherd  period  is  generally  understood  the 
period  after  the  Xllth  dynasty  and  before  the 
XVIIIth,  during  which  the  foreigners  were  domi- 
nant over  Egypt,  although  it  is  possible  that  they 
already  held  part  of  the  country  at  an  earlier  time.) 
If,  discarding  the  idea  that  Joseph's  Pharaoh  was 
an  Egyptian,  we  turn  to  the  old  view  that  he  was 
one  of  the  Shepherd  kings,  a  view  almost  inevitable 
if  we  infer  that  he  ruled  during  the  Shepherd  pe- 
riod, we  are  struck  with  the  fitness  of  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Biblical  narrative.  These  foreign 
rulers,  or  at  least  some  of  them,  were  Egyptianized, 
yet  the  account  of  Manetho,  if  we  somewhat  lessen 
the  coloring  that  we  may  suppose  national  hatred 
gave  it,  is  now  shown  to  be  correct  in  making  them 
disregard  the  laws  and  religion  of  the  country  they 
had  subdued.  They  were  evidently  powerful  mili- 
tary despots.  As  foreigners  ruHng  what  was 
treated  as  a  conquered  country,  if  not  actually  won 
by  force  of  arnis,  they  would  have  encouraged  for- 
eign settlers,  particularly  in  their  own  especial  re- 
gion in  the  east  of  Lower  Egypt,  where  the  Pha- 
raoh of  Joseph  seems  to  have  had  cattle  (Gen.  xlvii. 
5,  6).  It  is  very  unlikely,  unless  we  suppose  a 
special  interposition  of  Providence,  that  an  Egyp- 
tian Pharaoh,  with  the  acquiescence  of  his  counsel- 
ors, should  have  chosen  a  Hebrew  slave  as  his  chief 
v)fficer  of  state.  It  is  stated  by  Eusebius  that  the 
Pharaoh  to  whom  Jacob  came  was  the  Shepherd 
Apophis;  and  although  it  may  be  replied  that  this 
identification  was  simply  a  result  of  the  adjustment 
jf  the  dynasties  to  his  view  of  Hebrew  chonology, 
it  should  be  observed  that  he  seems  to  have  altered 
the  very  dynasty  of  Apophis,  both  in  its  number 
(making  it  the  XVIIth  instead  of  the  XVth),  and 
(n  its  duration,  as  though  he  were  convinced  that 
\his  king  was  really  the  Pharaoh  of  Joseph,  and 
Liust  therefore  be  brought  to  his  time.  Apophis 
belonged  to  the  XVth  dynasty,  which  was  certainly 
of  Shepherds,  and  the  most  powerful  foreign  line, 
for  it  seems  clear  that  there  was  at  least  one  if  not 
two  more.  This  dynasty,  according  to  our  view  of 
Cgrptiaa  chronology,  ruled  for  either  284  years 
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(Africanus),  or  259  years  10  montha  (Josephua), 
from  about  B.  c.  2080.  If  Hales  s  chronology, 
which  we  would  slightly  modify,  be  correct,  the 
government  of  Joseph  fell  under  this  dynasty,  [and,] 
commencing  about  i$.  c.  187G,  which  would  be  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  the  last  but  one  or  perhaps  the  last 
king  of  the  dynasty,  was  possibly  in  the  time  of 
Apophis,  who  ended  the  line  according  to  Africa- 
nus. It  is  to  be  remarked  that  this  dynasty  is  said 
to  have  been  of  Phoenicians,  and  if  so  was  probably 
of  a  stock  predominantly  Sheniite,  a  circumstance 
in  perfect  accordance  with  what  we  know  of  the 
government  and  character  of  Joseph's  Pharaoh, 
whose  act  in  making  Joseph  his  chief  minister  findi 
its  parallels  in  Sheniite  history,  and  in  that  of  na- 
tions which  derived  their  customs  from  Shemitea 
An  Egyptian  king  would  scarcely  give  so  high  % 
place  to  any  but  a  native,  and  that  of  the  military 
or  priestly  class;  but,  as  already  remarked,  thia 
may  have  been  due  to  divine  interposition.      . 

This  king  appears,  as  has  been  already  shown, 
to  have  reigned  from  Joseph's  appointment  (or, 
perhaps,  somewhat  earlier,  since  he  was  already 
on  the  throne  when  he  imprisoned  his  servants), 
until  Jacob's  death,  a  period  of  at  least  twenty- 
six  years,  from  b.  c.  cir.  187G  to  1850,  and  to 
have  been  the  fifth  or  sixth  king  of  the  XVth  dy- 
nasty. 

3.  The  Pharaoh  of  the  Oppression.  —  The  first 
persecutor  of  the  Israelites  may  be  distinguished  as 
the  Pharaoh  of  the  Oppression,  from  the  second, 
the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus,  especially  as  he  com- 
menced, and  probably  long  carried  on,  the  persecu- 
tion. Here,  as  in  the  case  of  Joseph's  Pharaoh, 
there  has  been  diflference  of  opinion  as  to  the  line 
to  which .  the  oppressor  belonged.  The  general 
view  is  that  he  was  an  Egyptian,  and  this  at  first 
sight  is  a  probable  inference  from  the  narrative,  if 
the  line  under  which  the  Israelites  were  protected 
be  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  Shepherds.  The 
Biblical  history  here  seems  to  justify  clearer  deduc- 
tions than  before.  We  read  that  Joseph  and  his 
brethren  and  that  generation  died,  and  that  the 
Israelites  multiplied  and  became  very  mighty  and 
filled  the  land.  Of  the  events  of  the  interval  be- 
tween Jacob's  death  and  the  oppression  we  know 
almost  nothing;  but  the  calamity  to  Ephraim's 
house,  in  the  slaughter  of  his  sons  by  the  men  of 
Gath,  born  as  it  seems  in  Egypt  [Bkkiah],  ren- 
ders it  probable  that  the  Israelites  had  become  a 
tributary  tribe,  settled  in  Goshen,  and  beginning 
to  show  that  warlike  vigor  that  is  so  strong  a  fea- 
ture in  the  character  of  Abraham,  that  is  not  want- 
ing in  Jacob's,  and  that  fitted  their  posterity  for 
the  conquest  of  Canaan.  The  beginning  of  the  op- 
pression is  thus  narrated :  "  Now  there  arose  a  new 
king  over  Egypt,  which  knew  not  Joseph  "  (Ex.  i.  8) 
The  expression,  "  a  new  king  "  (comp.  "ancthei 
king,"  Acts  vii.  18),  does  not  necessitate  the  idea 
of  a  change  of  dynasty,  but  favors  it.  The  next 
two  verses  are  extremely  important:  "  And  he  saij 
unto  his  people,  Behold,  the  {people  of  the  children 
of  Israel  [are]  more  and  mightier  than  we:  come 
on,  let  us  deal  wisely  with  them ;  lest  they  multi- 
ply, and  it  come  to  pass  that,  when  there  falleth 
out  any  war,  they  join  also  unto  our  enemies,  and 
fight  against  us,  and  [so]  get  them  up  out  of  the 
land  "  (9, 10).  Here  it  is  stated  that  Pharaoh  ruled 
a  people  of  smaller  numbers  and  less  strength  than 
the  Israelites,  whom  he  feared  lest  they  should  join 
with  some  enemies  in  a  possible  war  in  Egypt,  and 
so  leave  the  country.     In  order  to  weaken  the  Is 
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raelites  he  adopted  a  aubtle  policy  which  is  next 
related.  «'  Therefore  they  did  aet  over  them  taak- 
mastera  to  afflict  them  with  their  burdena.  And 
Vhey  built  for  Pharaoh  troaaure  citiea,  Pithom  and 
Raanises  "  (11).  The  name  of  the  aecond  of  these 
citiea  has  been  considered  a  most  important  point 
of  evidence.  They  multiplied  notwithstanding,  and 
the  persecution  apparently  incre.'ised.  They  were 
employed  in  brickmaking  and  other  labor  connected 
with  building,  and  perhaps  also  in  making  pottery 
(Pa.  Ixxxi.  G).  This  bondage  producing  no  efTect, 
Pharaoh  commanded  the  two  Hebrew  midwives  to 
kill  every  male  child  as  it  was  born ;  but  they  de- 
ceived him,  and  the  people  continued  to  increase. 
He  then  made  a  fresh  attempt  to  enfeeble  them. 
"  And  Pharaoh  charged  all  his  people,  saying, 
I*>ery  son  that  is  born  ye  shall  cast  into  the  river, 
and  every  daughter  ye  shall  save  alive  *'  (22).  How 
long  this  last  infamous  command  wag  in  force  we 
do  not  know,  probably  but  for  a  short  time,  unless 
it  was  constantly  evaded,  otherwise  the  number  of 
the  Israelites  would  have  been  checked.  It  may  be 
remarked  that  Aaron  was  three  years  older  than 
Moses,  so  that  we  might  suppose  that  the  command 
was  issued  after  his  birth ;  but  it  must  also  be  ob- 
served that  the  fear  of  the  mother  of  Moses,  at  his 
birth,  may  have  been  because  she  lived  near  a  royal 
residence,  as  appears  from  the  finding  of  the  child 
by  Pharaoh's  daughter.  The  story  of  his  exposure 
and  rescue  shows  that  even  the  oppressor's  daugh- 
ter could  feel  pity,  and  disobey  her  father's  com- 
mand ;  while  in  her  saving  Moses,  who  was  to  ruin 
her  house,  is  seen  the  retributive  justice  that  so 
often  makes  the  tyrant  pass  by  and  even  protect, 
as  Pharaoh  must  have  done,  the  instrument  of  his 
future  punishment.  The  etymology  of  the  name  of 
Moses  does  not  aid  us:  if  Egyptian,  it  may  have 
been  given  by  a  foreigner;  if  foreign,  it  may  have 
been  given  by  an  Egyptian  to  a  foreign  child.  It 
is  important  that  Pharaoh's  daughter  adopted  Mo- 
ses as  her  son,  and  that  he  was  taught  in  all  the 
wisdom  of  Egypt.  The  persecution  continued, 
"  And  it  came  to  pass  in  those  days,  when  Moses 
was  grown,  that  he  went  out  unto  his  brethren,  and 
looked  on  their  burdens :  and  he  spied  an  Egyptian 
smiting  an  Hebrew,  one  of  his  brethren.  And  he 
looked  this  way  and  that  way,  and  when  he  saw 
that  [there  was]  no  man,  he  slew  the  I'^gyptian, 
and  hid  him  in  the  sand"'  (ii.  II,  12).  When 
Pharaoh  attempted  to  slay  Moses,  he  fled  into  the 
land  of  Midian.  From  the  statement  in  Hebrews 
that  he  "  refused  to  be  called  the  son  of  Pharaoh's 
daughter;  choosing  rather  to  suffer  affliction  with 
the  people  of  God,  than  to  enjoy  tlie  pleasures  of 
ain  for  a  season ;  esteeming  the  reproach  of  Christ 
greater  riches  than  the  treasures  in  Egypt "  (xi. 
24-26),  it  is  evident  that  the  adoption  was  no  mere 
form,  and  this  is  a  point  of  evidence  not  to  be 
dighted.  While  Closes  was  in  Midian  Pharaoh 
died,  and  the  narrative  implies  that  this  was  shortly 
before  the  events  preceding  the  Exodus. 

This  Pharaoh  has  been  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  a  king  of  the  XVIIIth  or  XlXth  dy- 
nasty; we  believe  that  he  was  of  a  line  earlier  than 
either.  The  chief  points  in  the  evidence  in  favor 
of  the  former  opinion  are  the  name  of  the  city  Ra- 
amses,  whence  it  has  been  argued  that  one  of  the 
oppressors  was  a  king  Rameses,  and  the  probable 


a  When  Moses  went  to  see  his  people  and  slew  the 
Bgyptian,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  made  any  journey, 
uid  the  burning  in  sand  shows  that  the  place  was  in 
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change  of  line  The  first  king  of  this  name  known 
waa  head  of  the  XlXth  dynasty,  or  last  king  of  tbt 
XVI Hth.  According  to  Manetho's  story  of  the 
Exodus,  a  story  so  contradictory  to  historical  truth 
aa  scarcely  to  be  worthy  of  mention,  the  Israelites 
left  Egypt  in  the  reign  of  Menptah,  who  was  great 
grandson  of  the  first  Rameses,  and  son  and  aucces- 
sor  of  the  aecond.  This  king  is  held  by  some 
Egyptologists  to  have  reigned  about  the  time  of  the 
Rabbinical  date  of  the  Exodus,  which  is  virtually 
the  same  as  that  which  has  been  aupjwsed  to  be 
obtainable  from  the  genealogies.  There  is  however 
good  reason  to  place  these  kings  much  later;  in 
which  case  Rameses  I.  would  be  the  oppressor; 
but  then  the  building  of  Raamses  could  not  be 
placed  in  his  reign  without  a  disregard  of  Hebrew 
chronology.  But  the  argument  that  there  is  no 
earlier  knowji  king  Rameses  loses  much  of  its 
weight  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  one  of  the  sons 
of  Aahmes,  head  of  the  XV^IIIth  dynasty,  who 
reigned  about  two  hundred  years  before  Rameses 
I.,  bore  the  same  name,  besides  that  very  many 
names  of  kings  of  the  Shepherd  period,  perhaps  Oi 
two  whole  dynasties,  are  unknown.  Against  this 
one  fact,  which  is  certainly  not  to  be  disregarded, 
we  must  weigh  the  genei-al  evidence  of  the  history, 
which  shows  us  a  king  apparently  governing  a  part 
of  Egypt,  with  subjects  inferior  to  the  Israelites, 
and  fearing  a  war  in  the  country.  Like  the  Pha- 
raoh of  the  Exodus,  he  seems  to  have  dwelt  in 
Lower  Egypt,  probably  at  Avaris."  Compare  this 
condition  with  the  power  of  the  kings  of  the  later 
part  of  the  XVIIIth  and  of  the  XlXth  dynasties; 
rulers  of  an  empire,  governing  a  united  country 
from  which  the  head  of  their  line  had  driven  the 
Shepherds.  The  view  that  this  Pliaraoh  was  of  the 
beginning  or  middle  of  the  XVIIIth  dynasty  seems 
at  first  sight  extremely  probable,  especially  if  it  be 
supposed  that  the  Pharaoh  of  Joseph  was  a  Shep- 
herd king.  The  expulsion  of  the  Shepherds  at  the 
commencement  of  this  dynasty  would  have  natu- 
rally caused  an  immediate  or  gradual  oppression  of 
the  Israelites.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
what  we  have  just  said  of  the  power  of  some  kings 
of  this  dynasty  is  almost  as  true  of  their  predeces- 
sors. The  silence  of  the  historical  monuments  is 
also  to  be  weighed,  when  we  bear  in  mind  how  nu- 
merous they  are,  and  that  we  might  expect  manj 
of  the  events  of  the  oppression  to  be  recorded  if  tho 
Exodus  were  not  noticed.  If  we  assign  this  Pha- 
raoh to  the  age  before  the  XVIIIth  dynasty,  which 
our  view  of  Hebrew  chronology  would  probably 
oblige  us  to  do,  we  have  still  to  determine  whether 
he  were  a  Shepherd  or  an  Egyptian.  If  a  Shep- 
herd, he  must  have  been  of  the  XVIth  or  the 
XVIIth  dynasty;  and  that  he  was  Egyptianized 
does  not  afford  any  argument  against  this  supposi- 
tion, since  it  appears  that  foreign  kings,  who  can 
only  be  assigned  to  one  of  these  two  lines,  had 
Egyptian  names.  In  corroboration  of  this  view 
we  quote  a  remarkable  passage  that  does  not  seem 
otherwise  explicable :  "  My  people  went  down 
aforetime  into  Egypt  to  sojourn  there;  and  the 
Assyrian  oppressed  them  without  cause  "  (Is.  lii. 
4):  which  may  be  compared  with  the  allusions  to 
the  Exodus  in  a  prediction  of  the  same  prophrt 
respecting  Assyria  (x.  24,  26).  Our  inference  ii 
strengthened  by  the  discovery  that  kings  bearing 
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a  name  almost  certainly  an  lC>r.yptian  translation 
of  an  Assyrian  or  Babylonian  regal  title,  are  among 
those  apparently  of  the  Siiepherd  age  in  the  Turin 
Papyrus  (Lepsius,  Kdnirjsbucli.  taf.  xviii.  xix.  275, 
285). 

The  reign  of  this  king  probably  commenced  a 
little  before  the  birtii  of  Moses,  which  we  place 
li.  c.  1732,  and  seems  to  have  lasted  upwards  of 
forty  years,  perhaps  much  more. 

4.  The  Pharnoh  of  the  Exodus.  —  What  is 
known  of  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus  is  rather  bio- 
graphical than  historical.  It  does  not  add  much  to 
our  means  of  identifying  the  line  of  the  oppressors 
excepting  by  the  indications  of  race  his  character 
attbrds.  His  life  is  sjwken  of  in  other  articles. 
[Plagues,  etc.]  His  acts  show  us  a  man  at  once 
impious  and  superstitious,  alternately  rebelling  and 
submitting.  At  first  he  seems  to  have  thought 
that  his  magicians  could  work  the  same  wonders 
as  Moses  and  Aaron,  yet  even  then  he  begged  that 
the  frogs  might  be  taken  away,  and  to  the  end  he 
prayed  that  a  plague  might  be  removed,  promising 
a  concession  to  the  Israelites,  and  as  soon  as  he  was 
respited  failed  to  keep  his  word.  This  is  not  strange 
in  a  character  principally  influenced  by  fear,  and 
history  abounds  in  parallels  to  Pharaoh.  His 
vacillation  only  ended  when  he  lost  his  army  in  the 
Red  Sea,  and  the  Israelites  were  finally  delivered 
out  of  his  hand.  Whether  he  himself  was  drowned 
has  been  considered  matter  of  uncertainty,  as  it 
is  not  so  stated  in  the  account  of  the  Exodus. 
Another  passage,  however,  appears  to  affirm  it  (Ps. 
cxxxvi.  15).  It  seems  to  be  too  great  a  latitude 
of  criticism  either  to  argue  that  the  expression  in 
this  passage  indicates  the  overthrow  but  not  the 
death  of  the  king,  especially  as  the  Hebrew  expres- 
sion "shaked  off"  or  "  threw  in  "  is  very  literal, 
or  that  it  is  only  a  strong  Semitic  expression. 
Besides,  throughout  the  preceding  history  his  end 
is  foreshadowed,  and  is,  perhaps,  positively  foretold 
in  Ex.  ix.  15 ;  though  this  passage  may  be  rendered 
'•'  For  now  I  might  have  stretched  out  my  hand, 
and  might  have  smitten  thee  and  thy  people  with 
pestilence;  and  thou  wouldest  have  been  cut  off 
from  the  earth,"  aa  by  Kalisch  {Commentary  m 
loc),  instead  of  as  in  the  A.  V. 

Although  we  have  already  stated  our  reasons  for 
abandoning  the  theory  that  places  the  Exodus  under 
the  XlXth  dynasty,  it  may  be  well  to  notice  an 
additional  and  conclusive  argument  for  rejecting  as 
unhistorical  the  tale  preserved  by  Manetho,  wliich 
makes  Menptah,  the  son  of  Kameses  II.,  the  Pha- 
rioh  in  whose  reign  the  Israelites  left  Egypt.  This 
lile  was  commonly  current  in  Egypt,  but  it  must 
lie  remarked  that  the  historian  gives  it  only  on  the 
authority  of  tradition.  M.  Mariette's  recent  dis- 
coveries have  added  to  the  evidence  we  already  had 
on  the  sulyect.  In  this  story  the  secret  of  the 
success  of  the  rebels  was  that  they  had  allotted  to 
them  by  Amenophis,  or  Menptah,  the  city  of  Avaris 
formerly  held  by  the  Shepherds,  but  then  in  ruins. 
That  the  people  to  whom  this  place  was  given  were 
working  in  the  quarries  east  of  the  Nile  is  enough 
of  itself  to  tlirow  a  doubt  on  the  narrative,  for 
there  appear  to  have  been  no  quarries  north  of 
those  opposite  Memphis,  from  which  Avaris  was ' 
distant  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  Delta ;  but  j 
when  it  is  found  that  this  very  king  as  well  as  his  I 
father,  adorned  the  great  temple  of  Avaris,  the 
story  is  seen  to  be  essentially  false.  Yer  it  is  not 
improbable  that  some  calamity  occurred  about  this 
time,  with  which  the  Egyptians  willfully  or  igno- 
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rantly  confounded  the  Exodus:  if  they  did  »o 
ignorantly,  there  would  be  an  argument  that  this 
event  took  place  during  the  Shepherd  period,  which 
was  probably  in  after  times  an  obscure  part  of  the 
aimals  of  Egypt. 

The  character  of  this  Pharaoh  finds  its  paiallel 
among  the  Assyrians  rather  than  the  Egyptians. 
The  impiety  of  the  oppressor  and  that  of  Sennach- 
ei'ib  are  remarkably  similar,  though  Sennacherib 
seems  to  have  been  more  resolute  in  his  resistance 
than  Pharaoh.  This  resemblance  is  not  to  be 
overlooked,  especially  as  it  seems  to  indicate  an 
idiosyncrasy  of  the  Assyrians  and  kindred  nations, 
for  national  character  was  more  marked  in  an- 
tiquity than  it  is  now  in  most  peoples,  doubtless 
because  isolation  was  then  general  and  is  now 
special.  Thus,  the  ICgyptian  monuments  show  us 
a  people  highly  reverencing  their  gods  and  even 
ti:ose  of  other  nations,  the  most  powerful  kings 
appearing  as  suppliants  in  the  representations  of 
the  temples  and  tombs;  in  the  Assyrian  sculptures, 
on  the  contrary,  the  kings  are  seen  rather  as  pro- 
tected by  the  gods  than  as  worshipping  them,  so 
that  we  understand  how  in  such  a  couiitry  the 
famous  decree  of  Darius,  which  Daniel  disobeyed, 
could  be  enacted.  Again  the  Egyptians  do  not 
seem  to  have  supposed  that  their  enemies  were  sup- 
ported by  gods  hostile  to  those  of  Egypt,  whereas 
the  Assyrians  considered  their  gods  as  more  pow- 
erful than  those  of  the  nations  they  subdued.  Thig 
is  important  in  connection  with  the  idea  that  at 
least  one  of  the  Pharaohs  of  the  oppression  was  an 
Assyrian. 

Respecting  the  time  of  this  king  we  can  only  say 
that  he  was  reigning  for  about  a  year  or  more  beforo 
the  Exodus,  which  we  place  b.  c.  1652. 

Before  speaking  of  the  later  Pharaohs  we  may 
mention  a  point  of  weight  in  reference  to  the  iden- 
tification of  these  earlier  ones.  The  accounts  of 
the  campaigns  of  the  Pharaohs  of  the  XVHIth,. 
XlXth,  and  XXth  dynasties  have  not  been  foundi 
to  contain  any  reference  to  the  Israelites.  Hence  • 
it  might  be  supposed  that  in  their  days,  or  at  least: 
during  the  greater  part  of  their  time,  the  Israelites ^ 
were  not  yet  in  the  Promised  Laiid.  There  is, 
however,  an  almost  equal  silence  as  to  the  Ca- 
naanite  nations.  The  land  itself,  KANANA  or 
KANAAN,  is  indeed  mentioned  as  invaded,  as 
well  as  those  of  KHETA  and  AMAR,  referring  to 
the  Hittites  and  Amorites;  but  the  latter  two 
must  have  been  branches  of  those  nations  seated 
in  the  valley  of  the  Orontes.  A  recently  discov- 
ered record  of  Thothmes  HI.  published  by  M.  de 
Roug<5,  in  the  Revue  Avcheoloyique  (Nov.  1861, 
pp.  34:4  ff.),  contains  many  names  of  Canaanite 
towns  conquered  by  that  king,  but  not  one  recog- 
nized as  Israelite.  These  Canaanite  names  are, 
moreover,  on  the  Israelite  borders,  not  in  the  heart 
of  the  country.  It  is  interesting  that  a  great 
battle  is  shown  to  have  been  won  by  this  king 
at  Megiddo.  It  seems  probable  that  the  Egyp- 
tians either  abstained  from  attacking  the  Israelites 
from  a  recollection  of  the  calamities  of  the  Exo- 
dus, or  that  they  were  on  friendly  terms.  It  is 
very  remarkable  that  the  Egyptians  were  granted 
privileges  in  tlie  Law  (Deut.  xxiii.  7),  and  that 
Shishak,  the  first  king  of  Egypt  after  the  Exodus 
whom  we  know  to  have  invaded  the  Hebrew  terri- 
tories, was  of  foreign  extraction,  if  not  actually  a 
foreigner. 

5.  Pharaoh^  faiher-in-ktw  of  Mere  a.  — In  the 
genealogies  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  mention  is  niada 
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r)f  the  dauffli  tor  of  Pharaoli,  married  to  an  Israel- 
.tc;  "Jiitliiali  the  daughter  of  a  Pharaoh,  which 
Mered  took "  (1  Chr.  iv.  18).  That  the  name 
Pharaoh  here  probably  designates  an  Egyptian 
king  we  have  abeady  siiown,  and  observed  that  the 
date  of  Mered  is  doubtful,  although  it  is  likely 
(liat  he  lived  before,  or  not  nmch  after,  the  Exo- 
dus. [BiTiiiAii.]  It  may  be  added  that  the 
name  Miriam,  of  one  of  the  family  of  Mered  (17), 
apparently  his  sister,  or  perhaps  a  daughter  by 
Hithiah,  suggests  that  this  part  of  the  genealogies 
may  refer  to  about  the  time  of  the  Exodus.  This 
marriage  may  tend  to  aid  us  in  determining  the 
age  of  the  sojourn  in  Egypt.  It  is  perhaps  less 
probable  that  an  Egyptian  Pharaoh  would  have 
given  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  an  Israelite,  than 
that  a  Shepherd  king  would  have  done  so,  before 
tiie  oppression.  Hut  Bitbiah  may  have  been  taken 
in  war  after  the  Exodus,  by  the  surprise  of  a  cara- 
van, or  in  a  foray. 

6.  Pharaoh,  f nth er'-in-lmo  of  Iladad  the  Edom- 
ite.  —  Among  the  enemies  who  were  raised  up 
against  Solomon  was  Hadad,  an  Edomite  of  the 
blood  royal,  who  had  escaped  as  a  child  from  the 
slaughter  of  his  nation  l)y  Joab.  We  read  of  him 
and  his  servants,  "  And  they  arose  out  of  Midian, 
and  came  to  Paran :  and  they  took  men  with  them 
out  of  Paran,  and  they  came  to  Egypt,  unto  Pha- 
raoh king  of  Egypt ;  who  gave  him  an  house,  and 
appointed  him  victuals,  and  gave  him  land.  And 
Hadad  found  great  favor  in  the  sight  of  Pharaoh, 
so  that  he  gave  him  to  wife  the  sister  of  his  own 
wife,  the  sister  of  Tah penes  the  queen.  And  the 
jister  of  Talipenes  bare  him  Genubath  his  son, 
whom  Tah  penes  weaned  in  Pharaoh's  house:  and 
Genubath  was  in  Pharaoh's  household  among  the 
sons  of  Pharaoh"  (1  K.  xi.  18-20).  When,  how- 
ever, Hadad  heard  that  David  and  Joab  were  both 
dead,  he  asked  Pharaoh  to  let  him  return  to  his 
country,  and  was  unwillingly  allowed  to  go  (21, 
22).  Probably  the  fugitives  took  refuge  in  an 
Egyptian  mining-station  in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai, 
and  so  obtained  guides  to  conduct  them  into 
Egypt.  There  they  were  received  in  accordance 
with  the  Egyptian  policy,  but  with  the  especial 
favor  that  seems  to  have  been  shown  about  this 
time  towards  the  eastern  neighbors  of  the  Pha- 
raohs, which  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have 
led  to  the  establishment  of  the  XXIld  dynasty  of 
foreign  extraction.  For  the  identification  of  this 
Pharaoh  we  have  chronological  indications,  and 
the  name  of  his  wife.  Unfortunately,  however, 
the  history  of  Egypt  at  this  time  is  extremely 
obscure,  neither  the  monuments  nor  Manetho  giv- 
ing us  clear  information  as  to  the  kings.  It 
appears  that  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  XXth 
dynasty  the  high-priests  of  Amen,  the  god  of 
Tliel)es,  gained  great  power,  and  at  last  supplanted 
the  liameses  family,  at  least  in  Upper  Egypt.  At 
the  same  time  a  line  of  Tanite  kings,  Manetho's 
XX  1st  dynasty,  seems  to  have  ruled  in  Lower 
r.gypt.  From  the  latest  part  of  the  XXth  dynasty 
tliree  houses  appear  to  have  reigned  at  the  same 
time.  'J'he  feeble  XXth  dynasty  was  probably 
Boon  extinguished,  but  the  priest  rulers  and  the 
'J'anites  appear  to  have  reigned  contemporaneously, 
r.ntil  they  were  both  succeeded  by  the  Bubastites 
of  the  XX Hd  dynasty,  of  whom  Sheshonk  I.,  the 
Shishak  of  the  Bible,  was  the  first.  The  monu- 
ments have  preservec.  the  names  of  several  of  the 
high-priests,  perhaps  all,  and  probably  of  some  of 
ihe  Taaites;  but  it  is  a  question  whether  Mane- 
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tho's  Tanite  line  does  not  include  some  of  iha 
former,  and  we  have  no  means  of  teslmg  the  accu- 
racy of  its  numbers.  It  may  be  reasonably  sup- 
posed that  the  Pharaoh  or  Pharaohs  spoken  of  in 
the  Bible  as  ruling  in  the  time  of  David  .and  Solo 
mon  were  Tanites,  as  Tanis  was  nearest  l  >  the 
Israelite  territory.  AVe  have  therefore  to  compare 
the  chronological  indications  of  Scripture  with  the 
list  of  this  dynasty.  Shishak,  as  we  have  shown 
elsewhere,  must  have  begun  to  reign  in  about  the 
24th  or  25th  year  of  Solomon  (b.  c.  cir.  990-989). 
[Chronology.]  The  conquest  of  luloni  prob- 
ably took  place  some  50  years  earlier.  It  may 
therefore  be  inferred  that  Hadad  fled  t(i  a  king  of 
Egypt  who  may  have  ruled  at  least  25  year* 
probably  ceasing  to  govern  before  Solomon  marrit* 
the  daughter  of  a  I'haraoh  early  in  his  re*.gn;  foi 
it  seems  unlikely  that  the  protector  of  David"* 
enemy  would  have  given  his  daughter  to  S)iomon 
unless  he  were  a  powerless  king,  which  apixnrs  was 
not  the  case  with  Solomon's  f\xther-in-law.  This 
would  give  a  reign  of  25  years,  or  25  -}-  a;  separ- 
ated from  the  close  of  the  dynasty  by  a  period  of 
2'4  or  25  years.  According  to  Africanus,  the  list 
of  the  XXIst  dynasty  is  as  follows:  Smendes,  26 
years ;  Psusennes,  46  ?  Nephelcheres,  4 ;  Amenothis, 
9 :  Osochor,  6 ;  Psinaches,  9 ;  Psusennes,  14 ;  but 
Eusebius  gives  the  second  king  41,  and  the  last, 
35  years,  and  his  numbers  make  up  the  sum  of 
130  years,  which  Africanus  and  he  agree  in  assign- 
ing to  the  dynasty.  If  we  take  the  numbers  of 
Eusebius,  Osochor  would  probably  be  the  Pharaoh 
to  whom  Iladad  fled,  and  Psusennes  II.  the  father- 
in-law  of  Solomon;  but  the  numbers  of  Africanus 
would  substitute  Psusennes  I.,  and  probably  Psina- 
ches. We  cannot,  however,  be  sure  that  the  reigns 
did  not  overlap,  or  were  not  separated  by  inter- 
vals, and  the  rumibers  are  not  to  be  considered 
reliable  until  tested  by  the  monuments.  The  royal 
names  of  the  period  have  been  searched  in  vain 
for  any  one  resembling  Tahpenes.  If  the  Egyp- 
tian equivalent  to  the  similar  geographical  name 
Tahpanhes,  etc.,  were  known,  we  might  have 
some  clew  to  that  of  this  queen.  [TAnrKNES; 
Tahpanhes.] 

7.  Pharaoh,  fatli  er-in-law  of  Solomon.  —  In  the 
narrative  of  the  beginning  of  Solomon's  reign,  after 
the  account  of  the  deaths  of  Adonyah,  Joab,  and 
Shimei,  and  the  deprivation  of  Abiathar,  we  read : 
"  And  the  kingdom  was  established  in  the  hand  of 
Solomon.  And  Solomon  made  affinity  with  Pha- 
raoh king  of  Egypt,  and  took  Pharaoh's  daughter, 
and  brought  her  into  the  city  of  David,  until  lie 
had  made  an  end  of  building  his  own  house,  and 
the  house  of  the  Loup,  and  the  wall  of  Jerusalem 
round  about"  (1  K.  ii.  46,  iii.  1).  The  events 
mentioned  before  the  marriage  belong  aJtogethei 
to  the  very  commencement  of  Solomon's  reign, 
excepting  the  matter  of  Shimei,  which  extending 
through  three  years  is  carried  on  to  its  completicn. 
The  mention  that  the  queen  was  brought  "nto  the 
city  of  David,  while  Solomon's  house,  and  the 
Temple,  and  the  city-wall,  were  building,  shows 
that  the  marriage  took  place  not  later  than  the 
eleventh  year  of  the  king,  when  the  Temple  was 
finished,  having  been  commenced  in  the  fourth 
year  (vi.  1,  37,  38).  It  is  also  evident  that  this 
alliance  was  before  Solomon's  falling  away  into 
idolatry  (iii.  3),  of  which  the  Egyptian  queen  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  one  of  the  causes.  From 
this  chronological  indication  it  appears  that  the 
marriage  nmst  have  taken  place  between  about  2A 
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tiid  11  years  before  Shishak's  accession.  It  must 
De  recollected  that  it  seems  certain  that  Solomon's 
"ather-in-law  was  not  the  Pharaoh  who  was  reign- 
ing when  Hadad  left  Egypt.  Both  Pharaohs,  as 
already  shown,  cannot  yet  be  identified  in  Mane- 
tho's  list.      [PiiAKAoii's  Daughtkk.] 

This  Pharaoh  led  an  expedition  into  Palestine, 
which  is  thus  iroidentally  mentioned,  where  the 
building  of  Gezer  hy  Solomon  is  recorded:  "  Pha- 
raoh king  of  Egypt  had  gone  up,  and  taken  Gezer, 
and  burnt  it  with  fire,  and  slain  the  Canaanites 
that  dwelt  in  the  city,  and  given  it  [for]  a  present 
unto  his  daughter,  Solomon's  wife"  (ix.  16).  This 
is  a  very  curious  historical  circumstance,  for  it 
shows  that  in  the  reign  of  David  or  Solomon,  more 
probably  the  latter,  an  Egyptian  king,  apparently 
on  terms  of  friendship  with  the  Israelite  monarcli, 
conducted  an  expedition  into  Palestine,  and  be- 
sieged and  captured  a  Canaanite  city.  This  occur- 
rence warns  us  against  the  supposition  that  similar 
expeditions  could  not  have  occurred  in  earlier  times 
without  a  war  with  tlie  Israelites.  Its  incidental 
mention  also  shows  the  danger  of  inferring,  from 
the  silence  of  Scripture  as  to  any  such  earlier  expe- 
dition, that  nothing  of  the  kind  took  place.   [Pal- 

KSTINK,  p.  22L>1,  (I.] 

This  Egyptian  alliance  is  the  first  indication, 
after  the  days  of  Moses,  of  that  leaning  to  Egypt 
which  was  distinctly  forbidden  in  the  Law,  and 
produced  the  most  disastrous  consequences  in  later 
times.  The  native  kings  of  i'^gypt  and  the  Ethio- 
pians readily  supported  the  Hebrews,  and  were  un- 
willing to  make  war  upoti  them,  but  they  rendered 
them  mere  tributaries,  and  exposed  them  to  the 
enmity  of  the  kings  of  Assyria.  If  the  Hebrews 
did  not  incur  a  direct  punishment  for  their  leaning 
to  I'lgypt,  it  must  have  weakened  their  trust  in  the 
Divine  favor,  and  paralyzed  their  efforts  to  defend 
the  country  against  the  Assyrians  and  their  party. 

The  next  kings  of  Egypt  mentioned  in  the  Bible 
are  Shishak,  probably  Zerah,  and  So.  The  first 
and  second  of  these  were  of  the  XXIId  dynasty,  if 
the  identification  of  Zerah  with  Userken  be  ac- 
cepted, and  the  third  was  doubtless  one  of  the  two 
Shebeks  of  the  XX  Vtli  dynasty,  which  was  of  l^thio- 
pians.  rhe  XX  lid  dynasty  was  a  line  of  kings  of 
foreign  origin,  who  retained  foreign  names,  and  it 
is  noticeable  that  Zerah  is  called  a  Cushite  in  the 
Bible  (2  Chr-  xiv.  9;  comp.  xvi.  8).  Shebek  was 
probably  also  a  foreign  name.  The  title  "  Pha- 
raoh "  is  probably  not  once  given  to  these  kings  in 
the  Bible,  because  they  were  not  Egyptians,  and 
did  not  bear  Egyptian  names.  The  Shepherd 
Kings,  it  must  be  remarked,  adopted  Egyptian 
names,  and  therefore  some  of  the  earlier  sovereigns 
called  Pharaohs  in  the  Bible  may  be  conjectured  to 
have  been  Shepherds  notwithstanding  that  they 
bear  this  title.     [Shishak;   Zerah;   So.] 

8.  Pharaoh,  the  Opponent  of  Sennacherib.  — 
la  the  narrative  of  Sennacherib's  war  with  Heze- 
kiab,  mention  is  made  not  only  of  "  Tirhakah  king 
sf  Gush,"  but  also  of  "  Pharaoh  king  of  Mizraim." 
Kabshakeh  thus  taunted  the  king  of  Judah  for 
having  sought  the  aid  of  Pharaoh:  "  Lo,  thou 
frustest  in  the  staff  of  this  broken  reed,  on  Egypt; 
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whereon  if  a  man  lean,  it  will  go  into  his  h:ind,  and 
pierce  it:  so  [is]  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt  to  all  that 
trust  in  him  "  (Is.  xxxvi.  6).  The  comparison  of 
Pharaoh  to  a  broken  reed  is  remarkable,  as  the 
common  hieroglyphics  for  «'  king,"  restricted  to 
Egyptian  sovereigns,  SU-TEN,  strictly  a  title  of 
the  ruler  of  Upper  Egypt,  commence  with  a  bent 
reed,  which  is  an  ideographic  symbolical  sign  proper 
to  this  word,  and  is  sometimes  used  alone  without 
any  phonetic  complement.  This  Pharaoh  can  only 
be  the  Sethos  whom  Herodotus  mentions  as  the 
opponent  of  Sennacherib,  and  who  may  be  reason- 
ably supposed  to  be  the  Zet  of  Manetho,  the  last 
king  of  his  XXIIId  dynasty.  Tirhakah,  as  an  Ethio- 
pian, wliether  then  ruling  in  Egypt  or  not,  is, 
like  So,  apparently  not  called  Pharaoh.  [Tirha- 
kah.] 

9.  Pharaoh  Necho.  —  The  first  mention  in  the 
Bible  of  a  proper  name  with  the  title  Pharaoh  is  in 
the  case  of  Pharaoh  Necho,  who  is  also  called  Necho 

simply.     His  name  is  written  Necho,    "^D3,    and 

Nechoh,  nD3,  and  in  hieroglyphics  NEKU.  This 
king  was  of  the  Saite  XXVIth  dynasty,  of  which 
Manetho  makes  him  either  the  fifth  ruler  (.ifricanus) 
or  the  sixth  (Eusebius).  Herodotus  calls  him  Nekos, 
and  assigns  to  him  a  reign  of  sixteen  years,  which  is 
confirmed  by  the  monuments."  He  seems  to  have 
been  an  enterprising  king,  as  he  is  related  to  have 
attempted  to  complete  the  canal  connecting  the  Red 
Sea  with  the  Nile,  and  to  have  sent  an  expedition 
of  Phoenicians  to  circumnavigate  Africa,  which  was 
successfully  accomplished.  At  the  commencement 
of  his  reign  (n.  c.  610)  he  made  war  against  the 
king  of  Assyria,  and,  being  encountered  on  his 
way  by  .losiah,  defeated  and  slew  the  king  of  Judah 
at  Megiddo.  The  empire  of  Assyria  was  then 
drawing  to  a  close,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
Necho's  expedition  tended  to  hasten  its  Ml.  He 
was  marching  against  Carchemish  on  the  Euphra- 
tes, a  place  already  of  importance  in  the  annals  of 
the  "Vyptian  wars  of  the  XlXth  dynasty  {Sel.  Pap. 
Sallier,  2).  As  he  passed  along  the  coast  of  Pal- 
estine, .Josiah  disputed  his  passage,  probably  in 
consequence  of  a  treaty  with  Assyria.  The  king  of 
Ecrypt  remonstrated,  sending  ambassadors  to  assure 
liim  that  he  did  not  make  war  upon  him,  and  that 
God  was  on  his  side.  "  Nevertheless  Josiah  would 
not  turn  his  face  from  him,  but  disguised  himself, 
that  he  might  fight  with  him,  and  hearkened  not 
unto  the  words  of  Necho  from  the  mouth  of  God, 
and  came  to  fight  in  the  valley  of  Megiddo."  Here 
he  was  wounded  by  the  archers  of  the  king  of 
Egypt,  and  died  (comp.  2  Chr.  xxxv.  20-21;  2  K. 
xxiii.  29,  30).  Neclio's  assertion,  that  he  was 
obeying  God's  command  in  warring  with  the  As- 
syrians, seems  here  to  be  confirmed.  Yet  it  can 
scarcely  be  understood  as  more  than  a  conviction 
that  the  war  was  predestined,  for  it  ended  in  the 
destruction  of  Necho's  army  and  the  curtailment 
of  his  empire.  Josiah  seems  from  the  narrative  to 
have  known  he  was  wrong  in  opposing  the  king  of 
Egypt ;  otherwise  an  act  so  contrary  to  the  Egyp- 
tian izing  policy  of  his  house  would  scarcely  have 
.ed  to  his  destruction  and  be  condemned   in   the 


a  According  to  this  historian,  he  was  the  son  of 
?sammetichus  I.  :  this  the  monuments  do  not  cor- 
•oborate.  Dr.  Brugsch  says  that  he  married  NEET- 
iKERT,  Nitocris,  daughter  of  Psammetichus  I.  and 
|ueen  SUEPUN-TEPET,  who  appears,  like  her  mother, 
o  have  been  the  heiress  of  an  Egyptian  royal   line. 


and  supposes  that  he  was  the  son  of  Psammetichus  by 
another  wife  (see  Histoire  rf'  l^ypte,  p  252;  comp 
248).  If  he  married  Nitocris,  he  may  have  beea 
called  by  Herodotus  by  mistake  the  son  cf  Psammf' 
icbus. 
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higtory.  Herodotus  mentions  this  battle,  relating 
that  Nerho  made  war  against  the  Syrians,  and 
defeated  them  at  Magdolus,  after  which  be  took 
Cadytis,  '« a  large  city  of  Syria"  (ii.  159).  There 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  Magdolus  is  Me- 
giddo,  and  not  the  Egyptian  town  of  that  name 
[Miodol],  but  the  identification  of  Cadytis  is 
difficult.  It  has  been  conjectured  to  be  Jerusalem, 
and  its  name  has  been  supposed  to  correspond  to 

tlie  ancient  title  "  the  Holy,"  nii7")lpn,  but  it  is 
elsewhere  mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  a  great  coast- 
town  of  Palestine  near  Egypt  (iii.  5),  and  it  has 
tlierefore  been  supposed  to  be  Gaza.  The  difficulty 
that  Gaza  is  not  beyond  Megiddo  would  perhaps  be 
removed  if  Herodotus  be  thought  to  have  confounded 
Megiddo  with  the  Egyptian  Magdolus,  but  this  is 
not  certain.  (See  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson's  note 
to  Her.  ii.  159,  ed.  Kawlinson.)  It  seems  possible 
that  Kadytis  is  the  Hittite  city  KETESH,  on  the 
Orontes,  which  was  the  chief  stronghold  in  Syria 
of  those  captured  by  the  kings  of  the  XVIIIth  and 
XlXth  dynasties.  The  Greek  historian  adds  that 
Necho  dedicated  the  dress  he  wore  on  these  occa- 
»ions  to  Apollo  at  the  temple  of  Branchidae  (/.  c). 
On  Josiah's  death  his  son  Jehoahaz  was  set  up  by 
the  people,  but  dethroned  three  months  afterwards 
by  Pharaoh,  who  imposed  on  the  land  the  moderate 
tribute  of  a  hundred  talents  of  silver  and  a  talent 
of  gold,  and  put  in  his  place  another  son  of  Josiah, 
Eliakim,  whose  name  he  changed  to  Jehoiakim, 
conveying  Jehoahaz  to  Egypt,  where  he  died  (2  K. 
xxiii.  30-3-A;  2  Chr.  xxxvi  1-4).  Jehoiakim  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  elder  son,  so  that  the  de- 
posing of  his  brother  may  not  have  been  merely 
because  he  was  made  king  without  the  permission 
of  the  conqueror.  Neclio  seems  to  have  soon  re- 
turned to  Ecypt:  perhaps  he  was  on  his  way 
thither  when  he  deposed  Jehoahaz.  The  army  was 
probably  posted  at  Carchemish,  and  was  there  de- 
feated by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  fourth  year  of 
Necho  (b.  c.  607),  that  king  not  being,  as  it  seems, 
then  at  its  head  (Jer.  xlvi.  1,  2,  6,  10).  This 
battle  led  to  the  loss  of  all  the  Asiatic  dominions  of 
Egypt;  and  it  is  related,  after  the  mention  of  the 
death  of  Jehoiakim,  that  "  the  king  of  Egypt  came 
not  again  any  more  out  of  his  land :  for  the  king 
of  Babylon  bad  taken  from  the  river  of  Egypt  unto 
the  river  Euphrates  all  that  pertained  to  the  king 
of  Egypt"  (2  K.  xxiv.  7).  Jeremiah's  prophecy 
of  this  great  defeat  by  Euphrates  is  followed  by 
another,  of  its  consequence,  the  invasion  of  Egypt 
itself;  but  the  latter  calamity  did  not  occur  in  the 
reign  of  Necho,  nor  in  that  of  his  immediate  suc- 
cessor, Psammetichus  II.,  but  in  that  of  Hophra, 
and  it  was  yet  future  in  the  last  king's  reign  when 
Jeremiah  had  been  carried  into  Egypt  after  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem. 

10.  Pharaoh  Hophra.  —  The  next  king  of  Egypt 
mentioned  in  the  Bible  is  Pharaoh  Hophra,  the 
lecond  successor  of  Necho,  from  whom  he  was  sep- 
arated by  the  six  years'  reign  of  Psammetichus  II. 
The  name  Hophra  is  in  hieroglyphics  WAH- 
P)HAHAT,  and  the  last  syllable  is  equally  omit- 
ied  by  Herodotus,  who  writes  Apries,  and  by 
Manetho,  who  writes  Uaphris.  He  came  to  the 
krone  about  b.  c.  58,  and  ruled  nineteen  years. 
Herodotus  makes  him  son  of  Psammetichus  II., 
whom  he  calls  Psammis,  and  great-grandson  of 
Psammetichus  I.  'ITie  historian  relates  his  great 
prosperity,  how  he  attacked  Sidon,  and  fought  a 
Mttle  at  aeu  with  the  king  of  Tyre,  until  at  kngth 
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I  an  army  which  be  had  dispatched  to  conquer  CyreiM 
I  was  routed,  and  the  Egyptians,  thinking  he  had 
purposely  caused  it^  overthrow  to  gain  entire  power 
'  no  doubt  by  substituting  mercenaries  for  native 
I  troops,  revolted,  and  set  up  Amasis  as  king, 
I  Apries,  only  supported  by  the  Carian  and  loniar 
mercenaries,  was  routed  in  a  pitched  battle.  He- 
rodotus remarks  in  narrating  this,  "  It  is  said  that 
Apries  believed  tliat  there  was  not  n  god  who 
could  cast  him  down  from  his  emu)encc',  so  firmly 
did  he  think  that  he  had  estal.Hshed  himself  in  hit 
kingdom."  He  was  taken  prisoner,  and  Amasia 
for  awhile  treated  him  with  kindness,  but  when 
the  Egyptians  blamed  him,  "  he  gave  Apries  over 
into  the  hands  of  his  former  subjects,  to  deal  with 
as  they  chose.  Then  the  Egyptians  took  him  and 
strangled  him  "  (ii.  161-169).  In  the  Bible  it  is 
related  that  Zedekiah,  the  last  king  of  Judah,  was 
aided  by  a  Pharaoh  against  Nebuchadnezzar,  in 
fulfillment  of  a  treaty,  and  that  an  army  (tame  out 
of  Egypt,  so  that  the  Chaldaeans  were  obliged  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  The  city  was  first 
besieged  in  the  ninth  year  of  Zedekiah,  b.  c.  590, 
and  was  captured  in  his  eleventh  year,  b.  c.  588. 
It  was  evidently  continuously  invested  for  a  length 
of  time  before  it  was  taken,  so  that  it  is  most  prob- 
able that  Pharaoh's  expedition  took  place  during 
590  or  589.  There  may,  therefore,  be  some  doubt 
whether  Psammetichus  II.  be  not  the  king  here 
spoken  of;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
siege  may  be  supposed  to  have  lasted  some  time 
before  the  Egyptians  could  have  heard  of  it  and 
marched  to  relieve  the  city,  and  also  that  Hophra 
may  have  come  to  the  throne  as  early  as  B.  c. 
590.  The  Egyptian  army  returned  without  effect- 
ing its  purpose  (Jer.  xxxvii.  5-8;  Ez.  xvii.  11-18; 
comp.  2  K.  XXV.  1-4).  Afterwards  a  remnant  of 
the  Jews  fled  to  Egypt,  and  seem  to  have  been 
kindly  received.  From  the  prophecies  against 
Egypt  and  against  these  fugitives  we  learn  more 
of  tlie  history  of  Hophra;  and  here  the  narrative  of 
Herodotus,  of  which  we  have  given  the  chief  heads, 
is  a  valuable  conmientary.  Ezekiel  speaks  of  the 
arrogance  of  this  king  in  words  which  strikingly 
recall  those  of  the  Greek  historian.  The  prophet 
describes  him  as  a  great  crocodile  lying  in  hia 
rivers,  and  saying  "My  river  [is]  mine  own,  and  1 
have  made  [it]  for  myself"  (xxix.  3).  Pharaob 
was  to  be  overthrown  and  his  country  invaded  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  (xxix  ,  xxx.,  xxxi.,  xxxii.).  This 
prophecy  was  yet  unfulfilled  in  b.  c.  572  (xxix.  17- 
20).  Jeremiah,  in  Egypt,  yet  more  distinctly 
prophesied  the  end  of  Pharaoh,  warning  the  Jews, 
—  "  Thus  saith  the  Lohp;  Behold,  I  will  give 
Pharaoh-hophra  king  of  Egypt  into  the  hand  of 
his  enemies,  and  into  the  hand  of  them  that  seek 
his  life;  as  I  gave  Zedekiah  king  of  Judah  into  the 
hand  of  Nebuchadrezzar  king  of  Babylon,  his 
enemy,  and  that  sought  his  life"  (xliv.  30).  In 
another  place,  -when  foretelling  the  defeat  of  Necho'i 
army,  the  same  prophet  says,  —  "  Behold,  I  will 
punish  Anion  in  No,  and  Pharaoh,  and  Egypt, 
with  their  gods,  and  their  kings;  even  Pharaob, 
and  [all]  them  that  trust  in  him ;  and  I  will  deliver 
them  into  the  hand  of  those  that  seek  their  lives, 
and  into  the  hand  of  Nebuchadrezzar  king  of  Bab- 
ylon, and  into  the  hand  of  his  servants  "  (xlvi.  25, 
26).  These  passages,  which  entirely  agree  with 
the  account  Herodotus  gives  of  the  death  of  Apriea, 
make  it  not  improbable  that  the  invasion  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar was  the  cause  of  that  disaffection  of  bit 
subjects  which  ended  in  tbe  overthrow  and  death  4 
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/''•A  Pharaoh.  The  invasion  is  not  spoken  of  by  any 
•eliable  profane  historian,  excepting  Berosus  (Cory, 
Anc.  Fray.  2d  ed.  pp.  37,  38),  but  the  silence  of 
Herodotus  and  others  can  no  longer  be  a  matter  of 
surprise,  as  we  now  know  from  the  Assyrian  records 
in  cuneiform  of  conquests  of  Kgypt  either  unre- 
corded elsewhere  or  only  mentioned  by  second-rate 
annalists.  No  subsequent  Pharaoh  is  mentioned 
•«•  Scripture,  but  there  are  predictions  doubtless 
referring  to  the  misfortunes  of  later  princes  until 
the  second  Persian  conquest,  when  the  proph- 
ecy, "  there  shall  be  no  more  a  prince  of  the  land 
oi  Egypt  "  (Ez.  XXX.  13),  was  fulfilled.     R.  S.  P. 

PHARAOH'S  DAUGHTER;  PHA- 
RAOH, THE  DAUGHTER  OF.  Three 
Egyptian  princesses,  daughters  of  Pharaohs,  are 
mentioned  in  the  Bible. 

1.  The  preserver  of  Mcses,  daughter  of  the  Pha- 
raoh who  first  oppressed  the  Israelites.  She  ap- 
pears from  her  conduct  towards  Moses  to  have  been 
lieiress  to  the  throne,  something  more  than  ordi- 
dinary  adoption  seeming  to  be  indicated  in  the 
passage  in  Hebrews  respecting  the  faith  of  Moses 
^xi.  23-26),  and  the  designation  "  Pharaoh's 
daughter,"  perhaps  here  indicating  that  she  was 
the  only  daughter.  She  probably  lived  for  at  least 
forty  years  after  she  saved  iSIoses,  for  it  seems  to 
be  implied  in  Hebrews  {l.  c. )  that  she  was  living 
when  he  fled  to  Midian.  Artapanus,  or  Artabanus, 
a  historian  of  uncertain  date,  who  appears  to  have 
preserved  traditions  cm-rent  among  the  Egyptian 
Jews,  calls  this  princess  Merrhis,  and  her  father, 
the  oppressor,  Palmanothes,  and  relates  that  she 
was  married  to  Cheneplires,  who  ruled  in  the 
country  above  Mem|)his,  for  that  at  that  time  there 
were  many  kings  of  Egypt,  but  that  this  one,  as  it 
seems,  became  sovereign  of  the  whole  country 
(Frag.  Hist.  Grcec.  iii.  pp.  220  fF.).  Palmanothes 
may  lie  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  Amenophis, 
the  equivalent  of  Amen-hept  the  Egyptian  name 
of  four  kings  of  the  XVllIth  dynasty,  and  also,  but 
incorrectly,  applied  to  one  of  the  XlXth,  whose 
Egyptian  name,  Menptah,  is  wholly  different  from 
that  of  the  others.  No  one  of  these  however  had, 
as  far  as  we  know,  a  daughter  with  a  name  resem- 
bUng  Merrhis,  nor  is  there  any  king  with  a  name 
like  Cheneplires  of  this  time.  These  kings  Amen- 
ophis, moreover,  do  not  belong  to  the  period  of 
contemporary  dynasties.  The  tradition  is  appar- 
ently of  little  value  excepting  as  showing  that 
one  quite  differi^nt  from  that  given  by  Manetho 
and    others    was   anciently  current.       [See  Pha- 

RAOU,  3.] 

2.  Bithiah,  wife  of  Mered  an  Israelite,  daughter 
of  a  Pharaoh  of  an  uncertain  age,  probably  of  about 
the  time  of  the  Exodus.  [See  Bithiah  ;  Pha- 
BAOH,  5.] 

3.  A  wife  of  Solomon,  most  probably  daughter 
•  f  a  king  of  the  XXIst  dynasty.  She  was  married 
y>  Solomon  early  in  his  reign,  and  apparently 
'reated  with  distinction.  It  has  been  suppo.sed 
.hat  the  Song  of  Solomon  was  written  on  the 
jceasion  of  this  marriage;  but  the  idea  is,  we  think, 
repugnant  to  sound  criticism.  She  was  at  first 
wrought  into  the  city  of  David  (1    Iv.   iii.  1),  and 


a  Whence  our  translators  borrowed  the  final  i  of 
'.his  name  does  not  appear  :  there  is  nothing  in  either 
vf  the  originals  to  suggest  it.  The  Geneva  Vers,  has 
t  too.  [The  readings  given  above  sufficiently  account 
■or  the  form  of  the  word  in  the  common  English  ver 
lion.     Mr.  Grove  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  the 
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afterwards  a  house  was  built  for  her  (vii.  8,  ix.  2-t), 
because  Solomon  would  not  have  her  dwell  in  the 
house  of  David,  which  had  been  rendered  holy  by 
the  ark  having  been  there  (2  Chr.  viii.  11).  [So« 
Pharaoh,  7.j  R.  S.  P. 

PHA'RAOH,  THE  WIFE  OF.  The  wife 
of  one  Pharaoh,  the  king  who  received  Hadad  the 
lulomite,  is  mentioned  in  Scripture.  She  is  called 
"  queen,"  and  her  name,  Tahpenes,is  given.  Her 
husband  was  most  probably  of  the  XXIst  dynasty 
[Tahpenes;  Pharaoh,  6.]  R.  S.  P. 

PHARATHO'NI«  ([Rom.  Aid.  Comp. 
•Papadwul;  Alex.]  ^aoadav]  [Sin.i  omits;]  Joseph. 
^apaOo) :  Peshito,  Pherath  :  Vulg.  Phara).  One 
of  the  cities  of  Judaea  fortified  by  Bacchides  during 
his  contests  with  Jonathan  Maccabaeus  (1  Mace 
ix.  50).  In  both  MSS.  [see  note  below]  of  the 
LXX.  the  name  is  joined  to  the  preceding  — 
Thamnatha-Pharathon ;  but  in  Josephus,  the 
Syriac,  and  Vulgate,  the  two  are  separated. 
Ewald  {Geschidtte,  iv.  373)  adheres  to  the  former. 
Pharathon  doubtless  represents  an  ancient  Pirathon, 
though  hardly  that  of  the  Judges,  since  that  was 
in  Mt.  Ephraim,  probably  at  Fei-ata,  a  few  miles 
west  of  Nablus,  too  far  north  to  be  included  ic 
Judaea  properly  so  called.  G. 

PHA/RES  (^apes:  Phcires)  Pharez  or 
Perez,  the  son  of  Judah  (Matt.  i.  3;  Luke  iii 
33). 

PHA'REZ.  1.  (Perez,  1  Chr.  xxvii.  3; 
Phares,  Matt.  i.  3,  Luke  iii.  33,  1  Esdr.  v.  5), 

(\^nQ  :  ^ap^s-  Phares,  "  a  breach,"  Gen.  xxxviii, 
29),  twin  son,  with  Zarah,  or  Zerah,  of  Judah  and 
Tamar  his  daughter-in-law.  The  circumstances 
of  his  birth  are  detailed  in  Gen.  xxxviii.  Pharez 
seems  to  have  kept  the  right  of  primogeniture 
over  his  brother,  as,  in  the  genealogical  lists,  his 
name  comes  first.  The  house  also  which  he 
founded  was  far  more  numerous  and  illustrious 
than  that  of  the  Zarhites.  Its  remarkable  fer- 
tility is  alluded  to  in  Ruth  iv.  12,  "  Let  thy  house 
be  like  the  house  of  Pharez,  whom  Tamar  bare 
unto  Judah. "^  Of  Pharez's  personal  history  or 
character  nothing  is  known.  We  can  only  speak 
of  him  therefore  as  a  demarch,  and  exhibit  his 
genealogical  relations.  At  the  time  of  the  sojourn 
in  the  wilderness  the  families  of  the  tribe  of  Judah 
were:  of  Shelah,  the  family  of  the  Shelanites,  or 
Shilonites;  of  Pharez,  the  family  of  the  Pharzites; 
of  Zerah,  the  family  of  the  Zarhites.  And  the  sons 
of  Pharez  were,  of  Hezron  the  family  of  the  Hez- 
ronites,  of  Hamul  the  family  of  the  Hamulites 
(Num.  xxvi.  20,  21).  After  the  death,  therefore, 
of  Er  and  Onan  without  children,  Pharez  occupied 
the  rank  of  Judah's  second  son,  and  moreover, 
from  two  of  his  sons  sprang  two  new  chief  houses, 
those  of  the  Hezronites  and  Hamulites.  From 
Hezron's  second  son  Ram,  or  Aram,  sprang  David 
and  the  kings  of  Judah,  and  eventually  Jesus 
Christ.  [Genealogy  OF  Jesus  Christ.]  The 
house  of  Caleb  was  also  incorporated  into  the  house 
of  Hezron  [Caleb],  and  so  were  reckone<l  among 
the  descendants  of  Pharez.     Another  line  of  Pi^a- 


Vatican  manuscript  (B)  does  not  contain  the  Books  o< 
Maccabees.  —  A.] 

h  *  Pharez  is  named  there  and  in  ver.  18  for  the  ad- 
ditional reason  that  he  was  the  progenitor  of  Boa/,  ac  J 
perhaps  of  the  Betblehemites  as  a  distinct  clan,    tf 
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rez' 8  descendants  were  reckoned  as  sons  of  Man- 
isseh  by  the  second  marriage  of  Hezron  with  the 
dau!j;hter  of  Machir  (1  Chr.  ii.  21-23).  In  the 
■census  of  the  house  of  Judah  contained  in  1  Chr. 
iv.,  drawn  up  apparently  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah 
(iv.  41),  the  houses  enumerated  in  ver.  1  are  Pha- 
rez,  Hezron,  Carrai,  Ilur,  and  Shobal.  Of  these 
all  but  Carmi  (who  was  a  Zarhite,  Josh.  vii.  1) 
were  descendants  of  Pharez.  Hence  it  is  not  un- 
likely that,  as  is  suggested  in  the  margm  of  A.  V., 
C'lrnd  is  an  eiTor  for  Clielubai.  Some  of  the  sons 
of  Shelah  are  mentioned  separately  at  vv.  21,  22. 
[Paitath-Moab.]  In  the  reign  of  David  the 
house  of  Pharez  seems  to  have  been  eminently  dis- 
tinguished. The  chief  of  all  the  captains  of  the 
host  for  the  first  month,  Jashobeam,  the  son  of 
Zabdiel  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  2,  3),  so  famous  for  his 
prowess  (I  Chr.  xi.  11),  and  called  "the  chief 
among  the  captains  "  (;ib.  and  2  Sam.  xxiii.  8),  was 
of  the  sons  of  Perez,  or  Pharez.  A  considerable 
Qumber  of  the  other  mighty  men  seem  also,  from 
Mieir  patronymic  or  gentile  names,  to  have  been  of 
the  same  house,  those  namely  who  are  called  Beth- 
lehemites,  Paltites  (1  Chr.  ii.  33—47),  Tekoites, 
Netophathites,«  and  Ithrites  (1  Chr.  ii.  53,  iv.  7). 
Zabad  the  son  of  Ahlai,  and  Joab,  and  his  broth- 
ers, Abishai  and  Asahel,  we  know  were  Pharzites 
(I  Chr.  ii.  31,  30,  54,  xi.  41).  And  the  royal 
house  itself  was  the  head  of  the  fiimily.  We  ha\e 
no  means  of  assigning  to  their  respective  families 
those  members  of  the  tribe  of  -ludali  who  are  inci- 
dentally mentioned  after  David's  rei^n,  as  Adnah, 
the  chief  captain  of  Judah  in  Jehoshaphat's  reign, 
and  Jehohanan  and  Amasiah,  his  companions  (2 
Chr.  xvii.  14-16);  but  that  the  family  of  Pharez 
continued  to  thrive  and  nmltiply,  we  may  conclu'le 
from  the  numbers  who  returned  from  captivity. 
At  Jerusalem  alone  408  of  the  sons  of  Perez,  with 
Athaiah,  or  Uthai,  at  their  head,  were  dwelling  in 
the  days  of  Zerubbabel  (1  Chr.  ix.  4;  Neh.  xi. 
4-6),  Zerubbabel  himself  of  course  being  of  the 
family  (1  Esdr.  v.  5).  Of  the  lists  of  returned 
captives  in  Ezr.  ii.,  Neh.  vii.,  in  Nehemiah's  time, 
the  following  seem  to  have  been  of  the  sons  of 
Pharez,  judging  as  before  from  the  names  of  their 
ancestors,  or  the  towns  to  which  they  belonged: 
the  children  of  Bani  (Ezr.  ii.  10;  comp.  1  Chr.  ix. 
4);  of  Bigvai  (ii.  14;  conip.  Ezr.  viii.  14);  of  Ater 
(ii.  16;  comp.  1  Chr.  ii.  26,  54);  of  Jorah,  or  Har- 
iph  (ii.  18:  Neh.  vii.  24;  comp.  1  Chr.  ii.  51);  of 
Beth-Iehera  and  Netophah  (ii.  21,  22;  comp.  1  Chr. 
ii.  54);  of  Kirjath-arim  (ii.  25;  comp.  1  Chr.  ii. 
50,  53);  of  Harim  (ii.  32:  comp.  1  Chr.  iv.8);  and, 
judging  fi'om  their  position,  many  of  the  interme- 
diate ones  also  (comp.  also  the  lists  in  Ezr.  x,  25- 
43;  Neh.  x.  14-27).  Of  the  builders  of  the  wall 
named  in  Neh.  iii.  the  following  were  of  the  house 
of  Pharez :  Zaccur  the  son  of  Imri  (v.  2,  by  com- 
parison with  1  Chr.  ix.  4,  and  Ezr.  viii.  14,  where 
we  ought,  with  many  MSS.,  to  read  Zaccur  for 
Zabbud) ;  Zadok  the  son  of  Baana  (v.  4,  by  com- 
parison wit.i  2  Sam.  xxiii.  29,  where  we  find  that 
Baanah  was  a  Netophathite,  which  agrees  with 
?!ladok's  place  here  next  to  the  Tekoites,  since 
Beth-lehem,  Netophah,  and  Tekoa,  are  often  in  close 
uxtaposition,  comp.  1  Chr.  ii.  54,  iv.  4,  5,  Ezr.  ii. 
21,  22,  Neh.  vii.  26,  and  the  situation  of  the  Ne- 
tophathites  close  to  Jerusalem,  among  the  Benja- 

«  Maharai  the  Netophathite  was  however  a  Zarhite 
(1  Chr.  xxTii.  14),  while  Ileldai,  or  Heled,  the  des cend- 
|nt  of  Othuiel,  was  a  Pharzite  (1  Chr.  xxyii  15). 
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mites,  Neh.  xii.  28,  29,  compared  with  the  mixture 
of  Benjamites  with  Pharzites  and  Zarliites  in  Neh. 
iii.  2-7):  the  Tekoites  (vv.  5  and  27,  compared  with 
1  Chr.  ii.  24,  iv.  5);  Jehoada,  the  son  of  Paseah 
(v.  6,  compared  with  1  Chr.  iv.  12,  where  Paseah, 
a  ('helubite,  is  apparently  descended  from  Ashur, 
the  father  of  Tekoa);  Kephaiah,  the  son  of  Hur  (v. 
9,  compared  with  1  Chr.  ii.  20,  50,  iv.  4,12,  Beth- 
Kaphah);  Hanun  (v.  13  and  30),  with  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Zanoah  (compared  with  1  Chr.  iv.  18); 
perhaps  Malchiah  the  son  of  Rechab  (v.  14,  com- 
pared with  1  Chr.  ii.  55);  Nehemiah,  sonof  Azbuk, 
ruler  of  Beth  ziir  (v.  16,  compared  with  1  (71ar.  ii- 
45);  and  perhaps  Baruch,  son  of  Zabba,  or  Zaccai 
(v.  20).  if  for  Zaccai  we  read  Zaccur  as  the  men- 
tion of  "  the  other,  or  second,  j^/fce  "  makes  piob- 
alile,  as  well  as  his  proximity  to  Meremoth  in  this 
record  piece,  as  Zaccur  was  to  Meremoth  in  their 
first  pieces  (vv.  2,  4). 

The  table  on  the  opposite  page  displays  the  chief 
descents  of  the  house  of  Pharez,  and  shows  its 
relative  greatness,  as  compared  with  the  other 
houses  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  It  will  be  observed 
that  many  of  the  details  are  more  topographical 
than  genealogical,  and  that  several  towns  in  Dan, 
Simeon,  and  Benjamin,  as  Eshtaol,  Zorah,  Etam, 
and  Gibea,  seem  to  have  been  peopled  with  Pharez's 
descendants.  The  confusion  between  the  elder  and 
younger  (Jaleb  is  inextricable,  and  suggests  the 
suspicion  that  the  elder  Caleb  or  Chelubai  may 
have  had  no  real,  but  only  a  genealogical  exist- 
ence, intended  to  embrace  all  those  families  who 
on  the  settlement  in  Canaan  were  reckoned  to 
the  house  of  Caleb,  the  son  of  Jephunneh,  the 
Kenezite. 

2.  (*({pos;  [Vat.  4»ap6s:]  Phares)  =V \uosa 
(1  Esdr.  viii.  30;  comp.  Ezr.  viii.  3). 

A.  C.  H. 

PHARI'RA  {^apipd;  [Vat.  *a/)€t5a;]  ^Vlex. 
*api5a:  Phasula)  =  Pekida  or  Pekuda  (1  Esdr. 
V.  33). 

PH AR'ISEES  i^api(ra7oi :  Phariscd),  a  relig- 
ious party  or  school  amongst  the'  Jews  at  the  time 
of  Christ,  so  called  from  Perisldn^  the  Aramaic 
form  of  the  Hebrew  word  Ptrushvn,  "  separated." 
The  name  does  not  occur  either  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment or  in  the  Apocrypha;  but  it  is  usually  con- 
sidered that  the  Pharisees  were  essentially  the  same 
with  the  Assideans  (i.  e.  chasii/im  =^  godly  men, 
saints)  mentioned  in  the  1st  Book  of  Maccabees  ii. 
42,  vii.  13-17,  and  in  the  2d  Book  xiv.  6.  And 
those  who  admit  the  existence  of  Maccabean  Psalms 
find  allusions  to  the  Assideans  in  Psalms  Ixxix.  2, 
xcvii.  10,  cxxxii.  9,  16,  cxlix.  9,  where  chasidim  is 
translated  "  saints  "  in  the  A.  V.  (See  Furst's 
Flandw'drterbuch,  i.  420  6.)  In  the  2d  Book  of 
Maccabees,  supposed  by  Geiger  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  a  Pharisee  ( Urschrift  und  UebeTsetzunc/eii 
der  Bibel,  p.  226),  there  are  two  passages  which 
tend  to  illustrate  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  sep- 
arated;"' one  in  xiv.  3,  where  Alcimus,  who  had 
been  high-priest,  is  described  as  having  defiled 
himself  willfully  "  in  the  times  of  the  mingling  " 

—  fV  Tots  TTjS  i  ir  I  fi  I  ^  i  a  s  XP^'^^'^»  —  '^^'"^ 
another  in  xiv.  38,  where  the  zealous  Kazis  is  said 
to  have  been  accused  of  Judaism,  "in  the  former 
times  when  there  was  no  mingling,"  iv  toIj 
ilxirpocrBev  xp^^^is  ttjs  ajxi^ias.  In  both  casei 
the  expression  "mingling"  refers  to  the  time  when 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  had  partially  succeeded  in 
breaking  down  the  barrier  which  Jivldixi  the  .Tiwi 
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from  his  otlier  subjects;  and  if  was  in  Mm  resolute 
deteniiiuation  to  icsist  the  adoption  of  Grecian 
rustoiiis,  and  tlie  slightest  departure  from  the  re- 
quirements of  their  own  Law,  tliat  the  "  Separated  " 
took  their  rise  as  a  party.  Compare  1  INIacc.  i. 
13 -ib,  41-49,  G2,  G3.  Subsequently,  however 
(and  perliaps  not  wholly  at  first),  this  l)y  no 
nieii.ns  exhausted  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  Phar- 
isees.' 

A  knowledge  of  the  opinions  and  practices  of 
this  p^uiy  at  the  time  of  Christ  is  of  great  im- 
portance for  entering  deeply  into  the  genius  of  the 
(Jhristiai.  religion.  A  cursory  perusal  of  the  Gos- 
|)el8  is  sulficieiit  to  show  that  Christ's  teaching  was 
in  some  respects  thoroughly  antagonistic  to  theirs. 
He  denounced  them  in  the  bitterest  language;  and 
in  the  sweeping  charges  of  hypocrisy  wliich  He 
made  against  tliem  as  a  class,  He  might  even,  at 
first  sight,  setm  to  have  de})arted  from  that  spirit 
of  meekness,"  of  gentleness  in  judging  otliers,  and 
of  abstinence  from  the  imputation  of  improper 
motives,  wliich  it;  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
and  original  charms  of  his  own  precepts.  See 
Matt.  XV.  7,  8,  xxiii.  6,  13,  14,  15,  23;  Mark  vii. 
6;  Luke  xi.  42-44,  and  compare  Matt.  vii.  1-5,  xi. 
29,  xii.  19,  20,  Luke  vi.  28,  37-42.  Indeed  it  is 
difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  his  repeated 
denunciations  of  the  Tharisees  mainly  exasperated 
them  into  taking  measures  for  causing  his  death; 
so  that  in  one  sense  He  may  be  said  to  have  shed 
his  blood,  and  to  have  laid  down  his  life  in  pro- 
testing against  their  practice  and  spirit.  (See 
especially  verses  53,  54  in  the  11th  chapter  of 
Luke,  which  follow  immefliately  upon  the  narra- 
tion of  what  he  said  while  dining  with  a  Pharisee.) 
Hence  to  understand  the  I'harisees  is.  by  contrast, 
an  aid  towards  understanding  the  spirit  of  uncor- 
rupted  Christianity. 

Authorities.  —  The  sources  of  information  re- 
specting the  Pharisees  are  mainly  threefold.  1st. 
The  writings  of  Josephiis,  who  was  himself  a  Phar- 
isee ( 17/.  p.  2  K  and  wlu  in  Aich  of  his  great  works 
professes  to  give  a  direct  account  of  their  opinions 
(B.  J.  ii.  8,  §  2-14;  Anl  xviii.  1,  §  2,  and  com- 
pare xiii.  10.  §  5-6,  xvii  2,  §  4,  xiii.  16,  §  2,  and 
Vii.  p.  38).     The  value  of   Josephus's  accounts 


a  This  is  thus  n<  ticed  by  Milt.in,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  his  own  pet  uiiar  ecclesiasrical  opinions  :  "  The 
invincible  warrior  Zt  al,  shaking  loosely  the  slack  reins, 
drives  over  the  head.>-  of  scarlet  prelates,  and  such  as 
Rre  insolent  to  mainniin  traditions  bruising  their  stiff 
necks  under  his  flauiing  wheels  Thus  did  the  true 
prophets  of  old  combat  with  the  talse.  Thus  Christ 
Himself^  tke  fountain  of  nu^krifss  found  acrimony 
tnou^h  to  be  still  galling  and  vxtng  the  prelatical 
Pharisees.^^  —  Apology  foi  Suiectyumuus. 

b  Ttiere  are  two  Geuiaras :  one  of  Jerusalem,  in 
which  there  is  said  to  be  no  passage  which  can  be 
roved  to  be  later  than  tht  tirst  half  of  the  4th  cen- 
My  ;  and  the  other  of  Balylon,  conipl'ited  about  500 
\.  D.  The  latter  is  the  most  iniportiuit,  and  by  far 
lue  longest.  It  was  estimated  by  Chiariui  to  be  fifteen 
times  as  long  as  the  Mishna.  The  whole  ot  the  Gemaras 
has  never  been  translated ;  though  a  propi^sal  to  make 
«uch  a  t'ninslation  was  brought  betbre  the  public  by 
Chiarini  (  Theorie  du  Judaisme  ajiftliijure  a  la  licfottne 
ies  Israelites,  a.  d.  1830).  But  Chiarini  died  in  1832. 
Fifteen  treatises  of  the  Jerusalem  Geniani.  and  two  of 
ihe  Babylonian,  are  given,  acconipaiiied  h\  a  Latin 
♦ranslation,  in  Ugolino's  Thesaiiri/s,  vols  x'ii. -xx. 
iome  interpret  Gemara  to  be  identical  in  nie'ini.ig  with 
Valmitd,  signifying  "doctrine  ' 

*  Ugo'ini's  Thesaurus  contaim    Iweni-v  tr«aM-<«  of 
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would  be  much  greater,  if  he  hav!  not  accommo 
dated  them,  more  or  less,  to  Grc,)k  idtjis,  so  that 
in  order  to  arri\e  at  the  exact  tnith,  not  on)} 
much  must  be  afUled,  but  likewise  much  of  what 
he  has  written  must  be  retranslated,  as  it  were, 
into  Hebrew  conceptions.  2dly.  The  New  Testa- 
ment, including  St.  Paul's  epistles,  in  addition  to 
the  Gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  St. 
Paul  had  been  instructed  by  an  illustrious  Kabbi 
(.Acts  xxii.  3);  he  hatl  been  a  rigid  Phari.see  (xxiii 
6,  XX vi.  5),  and  the  remembrance  of  the  galling 
bondage  from  which  he  had  escaped  ((jal  iv.  9,  10, 
V.  1)  was  probably  a  human  element  in  that  deep 
.spirituality,  and  that  uncompromising  opposition 
to  .lewish  ceremonial  oI)servance8,  by  which  he 
preeminently  contril)uted  to  make  Christianity  the 
religion  of  the  civilized  world.  3dly.  The  first 
portion  of  the  Talmud,  called  the  IMishna,  or 
"second  law."  This  is  by  far  the  most  important 
source  of  information  respectiiig  the  Pharisees, 
and  it  may  safely  bt,  Jisserted  that  it  is  nearly  im- 
possible to  have  adequate  conceptions  respecting 
them,  without  consulting  that  work.  It  is  a  digest 
of  the  Jewish  traditions,  and  a  compendium  of  the 
whole  ritual  'aw,  reduced  to  writing  in  its  present 
form  l)y  Pabbi  Jehudah  the  Holy,  a  Jew  of  great 
wealth  and  influence,  who  flouri.shed  in  the  2d 
century.  He  succeeded  his  father  Simeon  as  patri- 
arch of  Tiberias,  and  held  that  oflice  at  least  thirty 
years.  The  precise  date  of  his  death  is  disputed ; 
some  placing  it  in  a  year  somewhat  antecedent  to 
194,  A.  I),  (see  Graetz.  GescJiichte  der  Juden,  iv. 
251),  while  others  place  it  as  late  as  220  A.  D., 
when  he  would  have  been  about  81  years  old  (Jost's 
Geschichte  des  Judevthmvs  und  seiner  Sekten,  ii. 
118).  The  Mishna  i«  very  concisely  written,  and 
requires  notes.  This  circumstance  led  to  the  Com- 
mentaries called  Gemara  *  (i.  e.  Supplement,  Com- 
pletion, according  to  Buxtorf),  wliich  form  the 
second  part  of  the  Talnmd,  and  which  are  very 
commonly  meant  when  the  word  "  Talmud "  is 
used  by  itself.  The  language  of  the  Mishna  is 
that  of  the  later  Hebrew,  purely  written  on  the 
whole,  though  with  a  few  grammatical  Aramaisms, 
and  interspersed  with  Greek,  Latin,  and  Aramaic 
words  which  had  become  naturalized.     The  work 


the  Jerusalem  Gemara  with  a  Latin  translation,  and 
three  of  the  Babylonian  ;  see,  in  addition  to  the  vols 
referred  to  above,  vols.  xxv.  and  xxx.  Chiai^ni  (Le 
Talmud  de  Babylon e  trad,  en  lavgne  frangaise.  vols,  i., 
ii.,  Leipz.  1831)  has  translated  both  the  Mi.«h)ia  and 
Gemara  of  the  first  treatise  in  the  Talmud  (Beracolh, 
''  Ble.'«sings  '■),  and  prefixed  to  it  a  full  account  of  the 
Talmud  by  way  of  introduction.  The  treatise  Bera- 
coth  has  also  been  published  in  the  original  with  a 
German  translation,  notes,  etc.,  by  E.  M.  Pinner, 
Berlin,  1842,  fol.,  who  has  likewise  prefixed  to  it  an 
Introduction  to  the  Talmud.  For  an  account  of  th« 
various  books  of  the  Talmud  in  English  one  may  see 
the  art.  Talmud  by  S.  Diividson  in  Kitto"8  Cyr/opadia 
of  Bibl.  Lit.,  3d  ed.  (1866),  iii  938-945 ;  the  appendix 
to  Robt.  Young's  translation  of  The  Ethics  of  the 
Fathers  (Pirke  Aboth),  Edinb.  1862;  or  Dr.  I.  Nord 
heim»-'s  at  .icle.  The  Talmud  and  the  Babbies,  in  the 
Amer  Bib  Repository  for  Oct.  1839.  For  fullci"  in- 
formation about  the  Talmud,  see  ^V'olf,  Bibl.  Hebrtra, 
ii.  657-993,  and  Pressels  art.  Thahnvd  in  Hentog'R 
Real-Encykl.  xv.  615-665 ;  also  the  famous  art.  on  tb* 
Talmud  by  E.  Deutsch  in  the  Quarterly  Review  foi 
Oct.  1867,  and  an  art.  by  M.  Griinbaum  in  thf  North 
Amer.  Review  for  April,  1869.  There  is  a  briel  popu- 
lar account  of  the  Talmud,  by  Dr.  C.  E.  Stowe,  u  th« 
Atlantii,  Monthly  for  June,  1868.  A 
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a  distiibutecl  into  six  great  divisions  or  orders. 
The  first  {Zeraiin)  relates  to  "seeds,"  or  produc- 
tions of  tlie  land,  and  it  embraces  all  matters  con- 
nected with  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  the 
disposal  of  its  produce  in  otferini^s  or  tithes.  It  is 
preceded  by  a  treatise  on  "  Blessings  "  {Btrncoth). 
The  2d  (^Moed)  relates  to  festivals  and  their  ob- 
servances. The  3d  {Nashiin)  to  women,  and  in- 
cludes regulations  respecting  betrothals,  marriages, 
and  divorces.  The  ith  {Ntzikin)  relates  to  dam- 
ages sustained  by  means  of  man,  beasts,  or  things; 
with  decisions  on  points  at  issue  between  man  and 
man  in  commercial  dealings  and  compacts.  The 
5th  {Kodnshim)  treats  of  holy  things,  of  offerings, 
and  of  the  temple-service.  The  6th  {Tokardlh) 
treats  of  what  is  clean  and  unclean.  These  6 
Orders  are  subdivided  into  61  Treatises,  as  reck- 
oned by  Maimonides ;  but  want  of  space  precludes 
describing  their  contents ;  and  the  mention  of  the 
titles  would  give  little  information  without  such 
description.  For  obtaining  accurate  knowledge  on 
these  points,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Surenhusius's 
admirable  edition  of  the  Mishna  in  6  vols,  folio, 
Amsterdam,  1698-1703,  which  contains  not  only 
a  Latin  translation  of  the  text,  but  likewise  ample 
prefaces  and  explanatory  notes,  including  those  of 
the  celebrated  Maimonides.  Others  may  prefer 
the  German  translation  of  Jost,  in  an  edition  of 
the  Mishna  wherein  the  Hebrew  text  is  pointed ;  but 
the  German  is  in  Hebrew  letters,  3  vols.  4to,  Berlin. 
[1832-34.  There  is  also  a  German  translation,  with 
notes,  by  J.  J.  Rabe,  in  6  vols.  4to,  Onolzb.  1760- 
63,  a  copy  of  which  is  in  the  library  of  Yale 
College.  —  A.]  And  an  English  reader  may  ob- 
tain an  excellent  idea  of  the  whole  work  from  an 
English  translation  of  18  of  its  Treatises  by  De 
Sola  and  Raphall,  London,  1843.  There  is  no 
reasonable  doubt,  that  although  it  may  include  a 
few  passages  of  a  later  date,  the  Mishna  was  com- 
posed, as  a  whole,  in  the  2d  century,  and  represents 
the  traditions  which  were  current  amongst  the 
Pharisees  at  the  time  of  Christ.  This  may  be 
shown  in  the  following  way.  1st.  Josephus,  whose 
autobiography  was  apparently  not  written  later 
than  A.  D.  100,  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of 
Trajan,  is  an  authority  to  show  that  up  to  that 
[period  no  important  change  had  been  introduced 
since  Christ's  death;  and  the  general  f;icts  of 
lewish  history  render  it  morally  impossible  that 
there  should  have  been  any  essential  alteration 
either  in  the  reia;n  of  Trajan,  the  epoch  of  the 
great  .Jewish  revolts  in  Egypt,  Cyrene,  and  Cyprus ; 
or  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  during  which  there 
was  the  disastrous  second  rebellion  in  Judsea.  And 
it  was  at  the  time  of  the  suppression  of  this  rebel- 
lion that  Kabbi  Jehudah  was  born ;  the  tradition 
l)eing  that  his  birth  was  on  the  very  same  day  that 
Habbi  Akiba  was  flayed  alive  and  put  to  death, 
A.  ».  136-137.  2dly.  There  is  frequent  reference 
■.n  the  Mishna  to  the  sayings  and  decisions  of 
Hillel  and  Sharamai,  the  celebrated  leaders  of  two 
schools  among  the  Pharisees,  differing  from  each 
Jther  on  what  woidd  seem  to  Christians  to  be  com- 
laratively  unimportant  points.      But  Hillel    and 


«  A  pa-ssage  in  Deuteronomy  (xvii.  8-11)  has  been 
O-terpreted  so  as  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  an  oral  law. 
•Jut  that  passage  seems  merely  to  prescribe  obedience 
o  the  priests,  the  Levites,  and  to  the  judges  in  civil 
uad  criminal  matters  of  "outroversy  between  man  and 

UMi      A  fanciful  application  of  the  words   ^^' V^ 
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Shammai  flourished  somewhat  before  the  birth  of 
Christ;  and,  except  on  the  incredible  supposition 
of  forgeries  or  mistakes  on  a  very  large  scale,  their 
decisions  conclusively  furnish  particulars  of  th« 
general  system  in  force  among  the  Pharisees  during 
the  period  of  Christ's  teaching.  There  is  likewise 
occasional  reference  to  the  opinion  of  Kabbi  Gama- 
liel, the  grandson  of  Hillel,  and  the  teacher  of  St. 
Paul.  3dly.  The  Mishna  contains  numerous  cere- 
monial regulations,  especially  in  the  5th  Order, 
which  presuppose  that  the  Temple-service  is  still 
subsisting,  and  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  these 
were  invented  after  the  destruction  of  the  Temple 
by  'Titus.  But  thesfe  breathe  the  same  general 
spirit  as  the  other  traditions,  and  there  is  no  suffi- 
cient reason  for  assuming  any  difference  of  data 
between  the  one  kind  and  the  other.  Hence  for 
facts  concerning  the  system  of  the  Pharisees,  ag 
distinguished  from  an  appreciation  of  its  merits  or 
defects,  the  value  of  the  Mishna  as  an  authority  is 
greater  than  that  of  all  other  sources  of  informa- 
tion put  together. 

Referring  to  the  Mishna  for  details,  it  is  proposed 
in  this  article  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  pecul- 
iarities of  the  Pharisees ;  afterwards  to  notice  their 
opinions  on  a  future  life  and  on  free-will;  and  finally, 
to  make  some  remarks  on  the  proselytizing  spirit 
attributed  to  them  at  the  time  of  Christ.  Points 
noticed  elsewhere  in  this  Dictionary  will  be  as  far 
as  possible  avoided.  Hence  information  respecting 
Corban  and  Phylacteries,  which  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment are  peculiarly  associated  with  the  Pharisees, 
must  be  sought  for  under  the  appropriate  titles. 
See  CouBAN  and  Fkoxtlets. 

L  The  fundamental  principle  of  the  Pharisees 
common  to  them  with  all  orthodox  modern  Jews  is, 
that  by  the  side  of  the  written  Law  regarded  as  a 
summary  of  the  principles  and  general  laws  of  the 
Hebrew  people,  there  was  an  oral  law  to  complete 
and  to  explain  the  written  Law.  It  was  an  article 
of  faith  that  in  the  Pentateuch  there  was  no  precept, 
and  no  regulation,  ceremonial,  doctrinal,  or  lega)^, 
of  which  God  had  not  given  to  Closes  all  explana- 
tions necessary  for  their  application,  with  the  order, 
to  transmit  them  by  word  of  mouth  (Klein's  Verite 
sur  le  Talmud,  p.  9).  The  classical  passage  in  the 
Mishna  on  this  subject  is  the  following :  "  Moses 
received  the  (oral)  law  from  Sinai,  and  delivered  it  to 
•Joshua,  and  Joshua  to  the  elders,  and  the  elders  to  the 
prophets,  and  the  prophets  to  the  men  of  the  Great 
Synagogue"  {Pirke  Aboi/i,  i.).  This  remarkable 
statement  is  so  destitute  of  what  would  at  the  pres- 
ent day  be  deemed  historical  evidence,  and  would, 
it  might  be  supposed,  have  been  rendered  so  incred- 
ible to  a  Jew  by  the  absence  of  any  distinct  allu- 
sion «  to  the  fact  in  the  Old  Testament,  that  it  is 
interesting  to  consider  by  what  process  of  argument 
the  principle  could  ever  have  won  accept'+nce.  It 
may  be  conceived  in  the  following  way.  The  Penta- 
teuch, according  to  the  Rabbins,  contains  613  laws, 
including  248  commands,  and  365  prohibitions;  but 
whatever  may  be  the  number  of  the  laws,  however 
minutely  they  may  be  anatomized,  or  into  what- 
ever form  they  may  be  thrown,  there  is  nowhere  an 


in  ver.  11  has  favored  the  rabbinical  interpretation 
In  the  "  Festival  Prayers  "  of  the  English  Jews,  p.  69, 
for  Pentecost,  it  is  stated,  of  God,  in  a  prayer,  "Hi 
explained  it  (the  Law)  to  his  people /ace  to  face,  and  o» 
eery  point  are  ninety -eight  explanations." 
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allusion  to  the  duty  of  prayer,  or  to  the  doctrine  of 
a  future  life.  Tlie  absence  of  the  doctrine  of  a 
future  life  has  been  made  familiar  to  English  theo- 
logians by  tlie  autlior  of  "  The  Divine  l^egation  of 
Moses;  "  and  the  fact  is  so  undenial^le,  that  it  is 
needless  to  dwell  upon  it  farther.  Tiie  absence  of 
any  injunction  to  pray  has  not  attracted  equal  atten- 
tion, but  seems  to  be  ahnost  equally  certain.  The 
only  jjassage  which  by  any  ingenuity  has  ever  been 
interpreted  to  enjoin  prayer  is  in  Ex.  xxiii.  25, 
where  the  words  are  used,  "  And  ye  shall  serve 
.leliovah  your  God."  But  as  the  Pentateuch 
abounds  with  specific  injunctions  as  to  the  mode  of 
serving  Jehovah;  by  sacrifices,  by  meat-offerings, 
by  drink-offerings,  by  the  rite  of  circumcision,  by 
observing  festivals,  such  as  the  Sabbath,  the  Pass- 
over, the  feast  of  weeks,  and  the  feast  of  taber- 
nacles, by  obeying  all  his  ceremonial  and  moral 
commands,  and  by  loving  him,  it  is  contrary  to 
sound  rules  of  construction  to  import  into  the 
general  word  "  serve  "  Jehovah  the  specific  mean- 
ing "  pray  to "  Jehovah,  when  that  particular 
mode  of  service  is  nowhere  distinctly  commanded 
in  the  Law.  There  being  then  thus  no  mention 
either  of  a  future  life,  or  of  prayer  as  a  duty,** 
it  would  be  easy  for  the  Pharisees  at  a  time  when 
prayer  was  universally  practiced,  and  a  future  Hie 
was  generally  believed  in  or  desired,  to  argue  from 
the  supposed  inconceivability  of  a  true  revelation 
not  commanding  prayer,  or  not  asserting  a  future 
life,  to  the  necessity  of  Moses  having  treated  of 
both  orally.  And  wheji  the  principle  of  an  oral 
tradition  in  two  such  important  points  was  once 
admitted,  it  was  easy  for  a  skillful  controversialist  to 
carry  the  application  of  the  principle  much  farther 
by  insisting  that  there  was  precisely  the  same  evi- 
dence for  numerous  other  traditions  having  come 
from  Moses  as  for  those  two ;  and  that  it  was  illog- 
ical, as  well  as  presumptuous,  to  admit  the  two  only, 
and  to  exeicise  the  right  of  selection  and  private 
•udgment  respecting  the  rest. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  the  traditions 
which  bound  the  Pharisees  were  believed  to  be 
direct  revelations  to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai.  In 
addition  to  such  revelations,  which  were  not  dis- 
puted, although  there  was  no  proof  from  the  written 
Law  to  support  them,  and  in  addition  to  interpreta- 
tions received  from  Moses,  which  were  either  implied 
In  the  ATritten  Law  or  to  be  elicited  from  them  by 
reasoning,  there  were  three  other  classes  of  tradi- 
tions. 1st.  Opinions  on  disputed  points,  which 
were  the  result  of  a  majority  of  votes.  To  this 
class  belonged  the  secondary  questions  on  which 
there  was  a  difTerence  between  the  schools  of  Hillel 
a,nd  Shammai.  2dly.  Decrees  made  by  prophets 
and  wise  men  in  different  ages,  in  conformity  with 
a  saying  attributed  to  the  men  of  the  Great  Syna- 
gogue, "  Be  deliberate  in  judgment;  train  up  many 
disciples;  and  make  a  fence  fm'  the  Lnw.''''  These 
3arried  prohibitions  farther  than  the  written  Law  or 
oral  law  of  Moses,  in  order  to  protect  the  Jewish 
people  from  temptations  to  sin  or  pollution.  For 
example,  the  injunction,  "  Thou  shalt  not  seethe  a 


<»  Mohammed  was  preceded  both  by  Christianity  and 
5-  the  latest  developxnents  of  Judaism  from  both  of 
ffhich  he  borrowed  much.  See,  as  to  J udaism,  Geiger's 
^ay,  Was  hat  Mohammed  aus  dem  .Ivilenthum  auf- 
■'Knoir.nien  ?  Still,  one  of  the  most  marked  character- 
wncs  of  the  Koran  is  tLa  unwearied  reiteration  of  the 
iuty  of  prayer,  and  of  the  certainty  of  a  future  state 
>1  retribution. 
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kid  in  his  .jothjr's  milk,"  *>  Ex.  xxiii,  19,  xxxiv  36 
Deut.  xiv.  21 ;  was  interpreted  by  the  oral  law  to 
mean  that  the  flesh  of  quadrupeds  might  not  Im 
cooked,  or  in  any  way  mixed  with  milk  for  food ; 
80  that  even  now  amongst  the  orthodox  Jews  milk 
may  not  be  eaten  for  some  hours  after  meat.  But 
this  was  extended  by  the  wise  men  to  the  flesh  of 
birds;  and  now,  owing  to  this  "  fence  to  the  Law," 
the  admixture  o{  povUry  with  any  milk,  or  its  pref>- 
arations,  is  rigorously  forbidden.  When  once  a 
decree  of  this  kind  has  been  passed,  it  could  not  be 
reversed  ;  and  it  was  subsequently  said  that  not 
even  Elijah  himself  could  take  away  anything  from 
the  18  points  which  had  been  determined  on  'by 
the  school  of  Shan.imai  and  the  school  of  Hillel. 
3dly.  Legal  decisions  of  proper  ecclesiastical  author- 
ities on  disputed  questions.  Some  of  these  were 
attributed  to  Moses,  some  to  Joshua,  and  some  to 
Ezra.  Some  likewise  to  Rabbis  of  later  date,  such 
as  Hillel  and  Gamaliel.  However,  although  in  these 
several  ways,  all  the  traditions  of  the  Pharisees  were 
not  deemed  direct  revelations  from  Jehovah,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  all  became  invested,  more  or  less, 
with  a  peculiar  sanctity;  so  that,  regarded  collec- 
tively, the  study  of  them  and  the  observance  of 
them  became  as  imperative  as  the  study  and  obser- 
vance of  the  precepts  in  the  Bible. 

Viewed  a.s  a  whole,  they  treated  men  like  chil- 
dren, formalizing  and  defining  the  minutest  par- 
ticulars of  ritual  observances.  The  expressions  of 
»  bondage,"  of  "weak  and  beggarly  elements,"  and 
of  "  burdens  too  heavy  for  men  to  bear,"  faithfully 
represent  the  impression  produced  by  their  multi- 
plicity. An  elaborate  argument  might  be  advanced 
for  many  of  them  individually,  but  the  sting  of 
them  consisted  in  their  aggregate  number,  which 
would  have  a  tendency  to  quench  the  fervor  and 
the  freshness  of  a  spiritual  religion.  They  varied 
in  character,  and  the  following  instances  may  be 
given  of  three  diflfercnt  classes:  1st,  of  those  which, 
admitting  certain  principles,  were  points  reasonable 
to  define  ;  2(ily,  of  ))oints  defined  which  were 
superfluously  particularized ;  and  3dly,  of  pointa 
defined  where  the  discussion  of  them  at  all  was 
superstitious  and  puerile.  Of  the  first  class  the 
very  first  decision  in  the  Mishna  is  a  specimen. 
It  defines  the  period  up  to  which  a  Jew  is  bound, 
as  his  evening  service,  to  repeat  the  Shema.  The 
Shema  is  the  celebrated  passage  in  Deut.  vi  4-9, 
conmiencing,  "  Hear,  O  Israel:  the  Lord  our  God 
is  one  Lord,  and  thou  shalt  love  the  I  .ord  thy  God 
with  all  thine  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and 
with  all  thy  might."  It  is  a  tradition  that  every 
Israelite  is  bound  to  recite  this  passage  twice  in  the 
twenty-four  hours,  morning  and  evening  —  for  which 
authority  is  supposed  to  be  found  in  verse  7,  where 
it  is  said  of  these  words,  "  Thou  shalt  talk  of  them 
.  .  .  .  when  thou  liest  down  and  when  thou  risest 
up.' '  The  compulsory  recitation  of  even  these  words 
twice  a  day  might  be  objected  to  as  leading  to 
formalism ;  but,  accepting  the  recitation  as  a  relig- 
ious duty,  it  might  not  be  unreasonalde  that  the 
range  of  time  permitted  for  the  recitation  shtmld  be 


?>  Although  this  prohibition  occurs  three  times,  dc 
light  is  thrown  upon  its  meaning  by  the  context.  T  it 
most  probable  conjecture  is  that  given  under  the  hoK* 
of  Idolatry  (ii.  1129  a),  that  It  was  aimed  againi-t 
some  practice  of  idolaters.  Mr.  Laing  gives  a  similar 
explanation  of  the  Christian  protibition  in  ScaDdioar]' 
against  eating  horse-flesh. 
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Jefiiied.  The  following  is  the  decision  on  this  point 
n  the  INIishna,  Beracvth  i. :  "  From  what  time  do 
Jiey  recite  the  Shema  in  the  evening?  From  the 
jinie  that  the  priests  are  admitted  to  eat  their  obla- 
tions till  the  end  of  the  first  watch.  The  words  of 
Rabbi  Kliezer:  but  the  wise  men  say,  up  to  mid- 
night. Kabbau  Gamaliel  says,  until  the  column  of 
dawn  has  arisen.  Case:  His  sons  returning  from 
a  house  of  entertainment  said,  We  have  not  yet 
recited  tlie  Shema;  to  whom  he  said,  If  the  column 
of  dawn  has  not  yet  arisen,  you  are  bound  to  recite 
it.  But  not  this  alone;  but  wherever  the  wise  men 
have  said  '  to  midnight,'  their  injunction  is  in  force 

until  the  column  of  dawn  has  arisen If  so, 

why  did  the  wise  men  say  till  midnight?  In  order 
to  keep  men  far  from  transgression."  The  following 
is  an  instance  of  the  second  class.  It  relates  to  the 
lighting  candles  on  the  eve  of  the  Sabbath,  which 
is  the  duty  of  every  Jew;  it  is  found  in  the  Mishna, 
in  the  treatise  Shabbath,  c.  ii.,  and  is  printed  in 
the  Hebrew  and  English  Prayer-Book,  according 
to  the  form  of  the  German  and  Polish  Jews,  p.  60, 
from  which  to  avoid  objections,  this  translation, 
and  others,  where  it  is  possible,  are  taken.  "  With 
what  sort  of  wick  and  oil  are  the  candles  of  the 
Sabbath  to  be  lighted,  and  with  what  are  they  not 
to  l)e  lighted?  They  are  n^  t  to  be  lighted  with 
the  woolly  substance  that  throws  upon  cedars,  nor 
with  undressed  flax,  nor  with  silk,  nor  with  rushes, 
nor  with  leaves  out  of  the  wilderness,  nor  with 
moss  that  grows  on  the  surface  of  water,  nor  with 
pitch,  nor  with  wax,  nor  with  oil  made  of  cotton- 
seed, nor  with  the  fat  of  the  tail  or  the  entrails  of 
beasts.  Nathan  Hamody  saith  it  may  be  lighted 
with  boiled  suet;  but  the  wise  men  say,  be  it  boiled 
or  not  boiled,  it  may  not  be  lighted  with  it.  It 
may  not  be  lighted  with  burnt  oil  on  festival-days. 
Rabbi  Ishmael  says  it  may  not  be  lighted  with 
train-oil  because  of  honor  to  the  Sabbath ;  but  the 
wise  men  allow  of  all  sorts  of  oil:  with  mixed  oil, 
with  oil  of  nuts,  oil  of  radish-seed,  oil  of  fish,  oil 
of  gourd-seed,  of  resin  and  gum.  Rabbi  Tarphun 
saith  they  are  not  to  be  lighted  but  with  oil  of 
olives.  Nothing  Hiat  grOws  out  of  the  woods  is 
used  for  lighting  but  flax,  and  nothing  that  grows 
Dut  of  woods  doth  not  pollute  by  the  pollution  of  a 
tent  but  flax:  the  wick  of  cloth  that  is  doubled, 
and  has  not  been  singed.  Rabbi  F^Ieazar  saith  it 
is  unclean,  and  may  not  be  lighted  withal;  Rabbi 
Akibah  saith  it  is  clean,  and  may  be  lighted  withal. 
A  man  may  not  split  a  shell  of  an  egg  and  fill  it 
with  oil  and  put  it  in  the  socket  of  a  candlestick, 
because  it  shall  blaze,  though  the  candlestick  be 
of  earthenware;  but  Rabbi  Jehudah  permits  it: 
if  the  potter  made  it  with  a  hole  through  at  first, 
it  is  allowed,  because  it  is  the  same  vessel.  No 
man  shall  fill  a  platter  with  oil,  and  give  it  place 
next  to  the  lamp,  and  put  the  head  of  the  wick  in 
\  platter  to  make  it  drop  the  oil;  but  Rabbi 
•lehudah  permits  it."  Now  in  regard  to  details 
of  this  kind,  admitting  it  was  not  unreasonable  to 
make  some  regulations  concerning  lighting  candles, 
Jt  certainly  seems  that  the  above  particulars  are 
too  minute,  and  that  all  which  was  really  essential 
tould  have  been  brought  within  a  much  smaller 
tiompass.  3dly.  A  specimen  of  the  3d  class  may 
je  pointed  out  in  the  beginning  of  the  treatise  on 
Vstivals  (Moed),  entitled  Beiiznh,  an  Kffff,  from 
Ae  following  case  of  the  egg  being  the  first  point 
fiscussed  in  it.  We  are  gravely  informed  that 
'ari  egg  laid  or.  a  festival  may  be  eaten,  accord- 
%ij5  to  the  school  (f  Shammai;  but  th*>  scliocd  of 
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Hillel  says  it  must  not  be  eaten."  In  ordw  to 
understand  this  important  controversy,  which  «► 
minds  us  of  the  two  parties  in  a  well-known  work 
who  took  their  names  from  the  end  on  which  each 
held  that  an  egg  ought  to  be  broken,  it  must  b« 
observed  that,  for  a  reason  into  which  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  enter  at  present,  it  was  admitted  on  all 
hands,  both  by  the  scliool  of  Hillel  and  the  school 
of  Shammai,  that  if  a  bird  which  was  neither  to  be 
eaten  nor  killed  laid  an  egg  on  a  festival,  the  egg 
was  not  to  be  eaten.  The  only  point  of  controversy 
was  respecting  an  egg  laid  by  a  hen  that  would  be 
afterwards  eaten.  Now  the  school  of  Hillel  inter- 
dicted the  eating  of  such  an  egg,  on  account  of  a 
passage  in  the  5th  verse  of  the  16th  chapter  of 
Exodus,  wherein  Jehovah  said  to  Moses  respecting 
the  people  who  gathered  manna,  ''  on  the  sixth  day 
they  shall  prepare  that  which  they  bring  in."  For 
it  was  inferred  from  these  words  that  on  a  common 
day  of  the  week  a  man  might  "prepare"  for  the 
Sabbath,  or  prepare  for  a  least-day,  but  that  he 
might  not  prepare  for  the  Sabbath  on  a  feast-day, 
nor  for  a  feast-day  on  the  Sabbath.  Now,  as  an 
egg  laid  on  any  particular  day  was  deemed  to  have 
been  "  prepared  "  the  day  before,  an  egg  laid  on  a 
feast-day  ibllowing  a  Sabbath  might  not  be  eaten, 
because  it  was  prepared  on  the  Sabbath,  and  the 
eating  of  it  would  involve  a  breach  of  the  Sabbath. 
And  although  all  feast-days  did  not  fall  on  a  day 
following  the  Sabbath,  yet  as  many  did,  it  was 
deemed  better,  ex  mnjoin  caute/d,  "  as  a  fence  to 
the  Law,"  to  interdict  the  eating  of  an  egg  which 
had  been  laid  on  any  feast-day,  whether  such  day 
was  or  was  not  the  day  after  the  Sabbath  (see 
Surenhusius's  Mishna,  ii.  282).  In  a  world  wherein 
the  objects  of  human  interest  and  wonder  are  nearly 
endless,  it  certainly  does  seem  a  degradation  of 
human  intelligence  to  exercise  it  on  matters  so 
trifling  and  petty. 

In  order,  however-  to  observe  regulations  on 
points  of  this  kind,  mixed  with  otheis  less  objec- 
tionable, and  with  some  which,  regarded  from  a 
certain  point  of  view,  were  in  themselves  individu- 
ally not  unreasonable,  the  Pharisees  formed  a  kind 

of  society.  A  member  was  called  a  chaber  ("llin), 
and  those  among  the  middle  and  lower  classes  who 
were  not  members  were  called  "  the  people  of  the 
land,"  or  the  vulgar.  Each  member  undertook,  in 
the  presence  of  three  other  members,  that  he  would 
remain  true  to  the  laws  of  the  association.  The 
conditions  were  various.  One  of  transcendent  im- 
portance was  that  a  member  should  refrain  from 
everything  that  was  not  tithed  (conip.  Matt,  xxiii. 
23,  and  Luke  xviii.  12).  The  Mishna  says,  "  He 
who  undertakes  to  be  trusttcort/iy  (a  word  with  a 
technical  Pharisaical  meaning)  tithes  whatever  he 
eats,  and  whatever  he  sells,  and  whatever  he  buyft. 
and  does  not  ent  and  drink  ivith  the  people  of  the 
land.''''  This  was  a  point  of  peculiar  delicacy,  for 
the  portion  of  produce  reserved  as  tithes  for  the 
priests  and  Levites  was  holy,  aiKl  the  enjoyment  of 
what  was  holy  was  a  deadly  sin.  Hence  a  Phari- 
see was  bound,  not  only  to  ascertain  as  a  buyer 
whether  the  articles  which  he  purchased  had  been 
duly  tithed,  but  to  have  the  same  certainty  in  re- 
gard to  what  he  eat  in  his  own  house  and  when 
taking  his  meals  with  others.  And  thus  Christ, 
in  eating  with  publicans  and  sinners,  ran  count€i 
to  the  first  principles,  and  shocked  the  most  deep- 
ly-rooted prejudices,  of  Pharisaism ;  for,  independ- 
ently of  other  obvious  considerations,  He  *te  and 
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drank  witli  "the  people  of  the  laud,"  and  it  would 
have  been  assumed  as  undoubted  that  He  partook 
on  such  occasions  of  food  which  hud  not  been  duly 
tithed. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  most  characteristic  laws  of 
the  Pharisees  related  to  what  was  clean  (tdhdr)  and 
unclean  {lame).  Among  all  oriental  nations  there 
has  been  a  certain  tendency  to  symbolism  in  relig- 
ion ;  and  if  any  synibolism  is  admitted  on  such  a 
lubject,  nothing  is  more  natural  tlian  to  symbolize 
purity  and  cleanliness  of  thought  by  cleanliness  of 
person,  dress,  and  actions.  Again,  in  all  climates, 
but  especially  in  warm  climates,  the  sanitary  ad- 
vantages of  such  cleanliness  would  tend  to  confirm 
and  perpetuate  this  kind  of  symbolism ;  and  when 
once  tlie  principle  was  conceded,  superstition  would 
be  certain  to  attach  an  intrinsic  moral  value  to  the 
rigid  observance  of  the  symbol.  In  addition  to 
what  might  be  explained  in  this  manner,  there  arose 
among  the  Jews  —  partly  from  opposition  to  idola- 
trous practices,  or  to  what  savored  of  idolatry, 
partly  from  causes  which  it  is  difficult  at  the  pres- 
ent day  even  to  conjecture,  possibly  from  mere 
prejudice,  individual  antipathy,  or  strained  fanciful 
analogies  —  peculiar  ideas  concerning  what  was 
clean  and  unclean,  which  at  first  sight  might  ap- 
pear purely  conventional.  But,  whether  their  ori- 
gin was  symbolical,  sanitary,  religious,  fanciful,  or 
conventional,  it  was  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to 
a  Pharisee  that  he  should  be  well  acquainted  with 
the  Pharisaical  regulations  concerning  what  was 
clean  and  what  was  unclean;  for,  as  among  the 
modem  Hindoos  (some  of  whose  customs  are  very 
similar  to  those  of  the  Pharisees),  every  one  tech- 
nically unclean  is  cut  off  from  almost  every  relig- 
ious ceremony,  so,  according  to  the  Levitical  Law, 
every  unclean  person  was  cut  off  from  all  religious 
privileges,  and  was  regarded  as  defiling  the  sanctu- 
ary of  Jehovah  (Num.  xix.  20;  compare  Ward's 
Hindoo  History,  Literature,  and  Religion,  ii.  147). 
On  principles  precisely  similar  to  those  of  the 
Levitical  laws  (Lev.  xx.  25,  xxii.  4-7),  it  was  pos- 
sible to  incur  these  awful  religious  penalties  either 
by  eating  or  by  touching  what  was  unclean  in  the 
Pharisaical  sense.  In  reference  to  eating,  independ- 
ently of  the  slauglitering  of  holy  sacrifices,  which  is 
the  subject  of  two  other  treatises,  the  Mishna  con- 
tains one  treatise  called  Cliolin,  which  is  specially 
devoted  to  the  slaughtering  of  fowls  and  cattle  for 
domestic  use  (see  Surenhusius,  v.  114;  and  De  Sola 
and  Kaphall,  p.  325).  One  point  in  its  very  first 
»ection  is  by  itself  vitally  distinctive;  and  if  the 
treatise  had  contained  no  other  regulation,  it  would 
Btill  have  raised  an  insuperable  barrier  between  the 
free  social  intercourse  of  Jews  and  other  nations. 
This  point  is,  "  that  any  thing  slaughtered  by  a 
heathen  should  be  deemed  unfit  to  be  eaten,  like  the 


J  At  the  present  day  a  strict  orthodox  Jew  may  not 
sat  meat  of  any  animal,  unless  it  has  been  killed  by  a 
Jewish  butcher.  According  to  Mr.  I.  Disraeli  ( The 
Genius  of  Judaism,^.  154),  the  b'Jtcher  searches  the 
animal  for  any  blemish,  and,  on  his  approval,  causes 
»  leaden  seal,  stamped  with  the  Hebrew  word  cashcir 
jlawful),  to  be  attached  to  the  meat,  attesting  its 
"  cleanness."  Mr.  Disraeli  likewise  points  out  that  in 
^rodotus  (ii.  38)  a  /cal  is  recorded  to  have  been  used 
for  a  similar  puri.ose  by  Egyptian  priests,  to  attest 
that  a  bull  about  to  be  sacrifict^  was  "  clean,"  ita^a- 
»«>?.  The  Greetr  and  Hebrew  words  are  perhaps  akin 
ji  origin,  s  and  th  being  frequently  interchanged  in 
Imguage. 

b  The  Egyptians  appear  to  have  had  ideas  of  "  un- 
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carcase  of  an  animal  that  had  died  of  Itself,  ai 
such  carcase  should  pollute  the  person  who  carried 
it."  «  On  the  reasonable  a.ssumption  that  under 
such  circumstances  animals  used  for  food  would  be 
killed  by  Jewish  slaughterers,  regulations  the  most 
minute  are  laid  down  for  their  guidance.  In  ref- 
erence likewise  to  touching  what  is  unclean,  the 
Mishna  abounds  with  prohibitions  and  distinctions 
no  less  miimte;  and  by  far  the  greatest  portion  of 
the  6th  and  last  "Order  "  relates  to  impurities  con- 
tracted in  this  manner.  Keferring  to  that  " Order" 
for  details,  it  may  be  observed  that  to  any  one  fresh 
from  the  perusal  of  them,  and  of  others  already  ad 
verted  to,  the  words  "  Touch  not,  taste  not,  handle 
not,"  seem  a  correct  but  almost  a  pale  summary  of 
their  drift  and  purpose  (Col.  ii.  21 ) ;  and  the  stern 
antagonism  becomes  vividly  visible  between  them 
and  Him  who  proclaimed  boldly  that  a  man  was 
defiled  not  by  anything  he  ate,  but  by  the  bad 
thoughts  of  the  heart  alone  (Matt.  xv.  11) ;  and  who, 
even  when  the  guest  of  a  Pharisee,  pointedly  ab- 
stained from  washing  his  hands  before  a  meal,  in 
order  to  rebuke  the  superstition  which  attached  a 
moral  value  to  such  a  ceremonial  act.  (See  Luke 
xi.  37-40;  and  compare  the  Mishna  vi.  480,  where 
there  is  a  distinct  treatise,  Yadaim,  on  the  wash- 
ing of  hands.)'' 

It  is  proper  to  add  that  it  would  be  a  great  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  the  Pharisees  were  wealthy 
and  luxurious,  much  more  that  they  had  degener- 
ated into  the  vices  which  were  imputed  to  some  of 
the  Koman  popes  and  cardinals  during  the  20C 
years  preceding  the  Reformation.  Josephus  com- 
pared the  Pharisees  to  the  sect  of  the  Stoics.  He 
says  that  they  lived  frugally,  in  no  respect  giv- 
ing in  to  luxury,  but  that  they  followed  the  leader- 
ship of  reason  in  what  it  had  selected  and  trans- 
mitted as  a  good  {Ant.  xviii.  1,  §  3).  With  this 
agrees  what  he  states  in  another  passage,  that  the 
Pharisees  had  so  much  weight  with  the  multitude, 
that  if  they  said  anything  against  a  king  or  a  high- 
priest  tliey  were  at  once  believed  (xiii.  10,  §  5);  for 
this  kind  of  influence  is  more  likely  to  be  obtained 
by  a  religious  body  over  the  people,  through  aus- 
terity and  self-denial,  than  through  wealth,  luxury, 
and  self-indulgence.  Although  there  would  be 
hypocrites  among  them,  it  would  be  unreasonable 
to  charge  all  the  Pharisees  as  a  body  with  hypoc- 
risy, in  the  sense  wherein  we  at  the  present  day 
use  the  word.  A  learned  Jew,  now  living,  charges 
against  them  rather  the  holiness  of  works  than  hj-p- 
ocritical  holiness  —  Wei-kheiUgkeit,  nicht  Schein- 
heiligkeit  (Herzfeld,  Geschichte  des  Volkes  Jisrael, 
iii.  359).  x\t  any  rate  they  must  be  regarded  as 
having  been  some  of  the  most  intense  fortnalists 
whom  the  world  has  ever  seen ;  and  looking  at  the 
average  standard  of  excellence  among  mankind,  it 


cleanness  "  through  tasting,  touching,  and  handling, 
precisely  analogous  to  those  of  the  Levitical  Law  and 
of  the  Pharisees.  The  priests  would  not  endure  even 
to  look  at  beans,  deeming  them  not  c/ran.  yofii^ovris 
ov  KaOapov  /xiv  etvat  oanpiov  (Ka6ap6y  is  the  Greek 
word  in  the  LXX.  for  tdhOr).  "  No  Eg.\  ptian,"  says 
Herodotus,  "  would  salute  a  Greek  with  a  kiss,  nor 
use  a  Greek  knife,  or  spits,  or  cauldron  ;  or  taste  the 
meat  of  an  ox  which  bad  been  cut  by  a  Greek  knife 
They  drank  out  of  bronze  vessels,  rinsing  thftn  perpet 
ually.  And  if  any  one  accidentally  touched  a  pig,  m 
would  plunge  into  the  Nile,  without  stopping  to  ud 
dress  "  {Herorfot.  ii.  37,  41,  47).  Just  as  the  Jews  w 
garded  all  other  nations,  the  Egyptians  mgarded  aL 
other  nations,  including  the  Jews  :  namely,  <w  UQcl«a» 
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a  nearly  certain  that  men  whose  lives  were  spent 
Id  the  ceremonial  observances  of  the  Mishna,  would 
jherish  feelings  of  self-complacency  and  spiritual 
pride  not  justified  by  intrinsic  moral  excellence. 
The  supercilious  contempt  towards  the  poor  puV)li- 
cau,  and  towards  the  tender  penitent  love  that 
bathed  Christ's  feet  with  tears,  would  be  the  natu- 
•^  result  of  such  a  system  of  life. 

It  was  alleged  against  them,  on  the  highest  spir- 
itual authority,  that  they  "  made  the  word  of  (jod 
of  none  effect  by  their  traditions."  This  would  be 
true  in  the  largest  sense,  from  the  purest  form  of 
religion  in  the  Old  Testament  being  almost  incom- 
patible with  such  endless  forms  (Mic.  vi.  8);  but  it 
was  true  in  another  sense,  from  some  of  the  tradi- 
tions being  decidedly  at  variance  with  genuine  re- 
ligion. The  evasions  connected  with  Corban  are 
well  known.  To  this  may  be  added  the  following 
instances:  It  is  a  plain  precept  of  morality  and 
religion  that  a  man  shall  pay  his  debts  (Ts.  xxxvii. 
21);  but,  according  to  the  treatise  of  the  Mishna 
called  Avodah  zai-ah,  i.  1,  a  Jew  was  prohibited 
from  paying  money  to  a  heathen  tliree  days  before 
any  heathen  festival,  just  as  if  a  debtor  had  any 
business  to  meddle  with  the  question  of  how  his 
creditor  might  spend  his  own  money.  In  this 
way,  Cato  or  Cicero  niiglit  have  been  kept  for  a 
while  out  of  his  legal  rights  by  an  ignoble  Jewish 
money-dealer  in  the  Transtiberine  district.  In 
some  instances,  such  a  delay  in  the  payment  of 
debts  might  have  ruined  a  heathen  merchant. 
Again,  it  was  an  injunction  of  the  Pentateuch  that 
an  Israelite  should  "love  hia  neighbor  as  himself"' 
(Lev.  xix.  18);  and  although  in  this  particular 
passage  it  might  be  argued  that  by  "neighbor" 
was  meant  a  brother  Israelite,  it  is  evident  that 
the  spirit  of  the  precept  went  much  farther  (Luke 
X.  27-2!),  (fee. ).  In  plain  violation  of  it,  however, 
a  Jewish  midwife  is  forbidden,  in  the  Avodah  Z(t- 
rah,  ii.  1,  to  assist  a  heathen  mother  in  the  labors 
of  childbirth,  so  that  through  this  prohibition  a 
heathen  mother  and  child  might  have  been  left  to 
perish  for  want  of  a  Pharisee's  professional  assist- 
ance. A  great  Koman  satirist,  in  holding  up  to 
?iew  the  unsocial  customs  of  the  Koman  Jews,  spe- 
cifies as  two  of  their  traditions  that  they  were  not 
to  show  the  way,  or  point  out  springs  of  water  to 
any  but  the  circumcised. 

"  Tradidit  arcano  quodcunque  volumine  Moses, 
Non  inonstrare  vias  eadeni  nisi  sacra  colenti, 
Quaesituui  ad  fontem  solos  deducere  verpos." 
Juvenal,  xiv.  102-4. 

Now  the  truth  of  this  statement  has  in  our  times 
been  formally  denied,  and  it  seems  certain  that 
neither  of  these  particular  prohibitions  is  found  in 
the  Mishna;  but  the  regulation  respecting  the 
Jewish  midwives  was  more  unsocial  and  cruel  than 
the  two  practices  referred  to  in  the  satirist's  lines ; 
and  individual  Pharisees,  while  the  spirit  of  antag- 
onism to  the  Romans  was  at  its  height,  may  have 
supplied  instances  of  the  imputed  churlishness,  al- 


"  At  least  five  different  explanations  have  been  sug- 
gested of  the  passage  John  ix.  2.  Ist.  That  it  alludes 
to  a  Jewish  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls. 
Mly.  That  it  refers  to  an  Alexandrine  doctrine  of  the 
preexistence  of  souls,  but  not  to  their  transniigi-ation. 
Bdly.  That  the  words  mean,  "  Did  this  man  sin,  as  the 
Ureeki  say,  or  did  his  parents  sin,  as  we  say,  that  he 
waa  born  blind?"  4thly.  That  it  involves  the  Rab- 
binical idea  of  the  i  esibility  of  an  infant's  sinning  in 
ik  mother  B  womb.     5thly.  Tiiat  it  is  founded  ou  tho 
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though  not  justified  by  the  letter  of  their  traditions. 
In  fact,  Juvenal  did  really  somewhat  wrw/erstatt 
what  was  true  in  principle,  not  of  the  Jews  uni 
versally,  but  of  the  most  important  religious  party 
among  the  Jews,  at  the  time  when  he  wrote. 

An  analogy  has  been  pointed  out  by  Geiger  (p. 
104)  between  the  Pharisees  and  our  own  Puritans; 
and  in  some  points  there  are  undoubted  features  of 
similarity,  l)eginning  even  with  their  names.  Both 
were  innovators:  the  one  agauist  the  legal  ortho- 
doxy of  the  Sadducees,  the  others  against  Episco- 
pacy. Both  of  them  had  republican  tendencies; 
the  Pharisees  glorifying  the  ofRce  of  rabbi,  which 
depended  on  learning  and  personal  merit,  rather 
than  that  of  priest,  which,  being  hereditar}',  de- 
pended on  the  accident  of  birth ;  while  the  Puri- 
tans in  England  abolished  monarchy  and  the  right 
of  hereditary  legislation.  Even  in  their  zeal  for 
religious  education  there  was  some  resemblance: 
the  Pharisees  exerting  themselves  to  instruct  dia- 
ciples  in  their  schools  with  an  earnestness  never 
equaled  jn  Pome  or  Greece;  while  in  Scotland  the 
Puritans  set  the  most  brilliant  example  to  modem 
Europe  of  parochial  schools  for  the  common  peo- 
ple. But  here  comparison  ceases.  In  the  most 
essential  points  of  religion  they  were  not  only  not 
alike,  but  they  were  directly  antagonistic.  The 
Pharisees  were  under  the  bondage  of  forms  in  the 
manner  already  described;  while,  except  in  the 
strict  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  the  religion  of 
the  Puritans  was  in  theory  purely  spiritual,  and 
tliey  as.sailed  even  the  ordinary  forms  of  Popery  and 
Prelacy  with  a  bitterness  of  language  copied  from 
the  denunciations  of  Christ  against  the  Pharisees. 

II.  In  regard  to  a  future  state,  Josephus  pre- 
sents the  ideas  of  the  Pharisees  in  such  a  light  to 
his  Greek  readers,  that  whatever  interpretation  hia 
ambiguous  language  might  possibly  admit,  he  ob- 
viously would  have  produced  the  impression  on 
Greeks  that  the  Pharisees  believed  in  the  transmi- 
gration of  souls.  Thus  his  statement  respecting 
them  is,  "  They  say  that  every  soul  is  imperishable, 
but  that  the  soul  of  good  men  only  passes  over  (or 
transmigrates)  into  another  body  —  fi^ra^aiveip 
(Is  ercpou  (xwfxa  —  while  the  soul  of  bad  men  ig 
chastised  by  eternal  punishment"  (B.  J.  ii.  8,  § 
14:  compare  iii.  8,  §  5,  and  Anl.  xviii.  1,  §  3,  and 
Boettcher,  De  Inftris,  pp.  519,  552).  And  there 
are  two  passages  in  the  Gospels  which  might  coun- 
tenance this  idea:  one  in  Matt.  xiv.  2,  where  Ilerod 
the  tetrarch  is  represented  as  thinking  that  Jesus 
was  .John  the  Baptist  risen  from  the  dead  (though 
a  difFerent  color  is  given  to  Herod's  thoughts  in 
the  corresponding  passage,  Luke  ix.  7-9);  and 
another  in  John  ix.  2,  where  the  question  is  put 
to  Jesus  whether  the  l)lind  man  himself «  had 
sinned,  or  his  parents,  that  he  was  born  blind? 
Notwithstanding  these  passages,  however,  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  sufficient  reason  for  doubting 
that  the  Pharisees  believed  in  a  resurrection  of  the 
dead  very  much  in  the  same  sense  as  the  early 


predestinarian  notion  that  the  blindness  from  birth 
was  a  preceding  punishment  for  sins  which  the  blind 
man  afterwards  committed  :  just  as  it  has  been  sug- 
gested, in  a  remarkable  passage,  that  the  death  befor« 
1688  of  the  Princess  Anne's  infant  children  (three  in 
number)  was  a  preceding  punishment  for  her  suba» 
quent  abandonment  of  her  father,  James  II.  Set 
Stewart's  Philosophy,  vol.  ii.  App.  vi.,  and  the  Com 
mentaries  of  De  Wette  and  Liicke,  ad  locum. 
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Christians.     This  is  most  in  accordance  with  St. 
Paul's  stuten/ent  i,o  tl)e  cliief  priests  and  council 
(Acts  xxiii.  6),  that  he  wa^  a  I'liarisce,  the  son  of 
a  Pharisee,  and  that  he  was  called  in  question  for 
the  hope  and  resurrection  of  tiie  dead  —  a  state- 
ment  which    would    have    heen    peculiarly   disin- 
genuous, if  the  Pharisees  had  n)erely  helirved  in 
the    transmii^ration    of  souls;  and    it   is   likewise 
almost  imj)lied   in   Clirist's   teaching,  which  does 
not  insist  on  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  as  any- 
thing new,  but  assumes  it  as  already  adopted  by 
his  liearers,  except  by  the  Sadducees,  althougii  he 
condemns  some  unspiritnal  conceptions  of  its  nature 
as  erroneous  (Matt.  xxii.  30;  Mark  xii.  25;   Luke 
XX.  34-36;.     On  this  head  the  Mishna  is  an  illus- 
fcration  of  the  ideas  in  the  Gospels,  as  distinguished 
ft-om  any  mere  transmigration  of  souls;   and  the 
peculiar  phrase,  ''the  world  to  come,"  of  which  6 
otctJi'  6  ipx6fA.evo9  was  undoubtedly  only  the  trans- 
lation, frequently  occurs  in   it  (SSH   dVi^H, 
Avoih,  ii.  7,  iv.  16;  comp.  Mark  x.  30;  Luke  xviii 
30).     This  phrase  of  Christians,  which  is  anterior 
to  Christianity,  but  which  does  not  occur  in  the 
O.  T.,  though  fully  justified  by  certain  passages  to 
be  found  in  some  of  its  latest  books,«  is  essentially 
different  from  Greek  conceptions  on  the  same  sub- 
ject;   and  generally,   in  contradistinction   to  the 
purely  temporal  blessings  of  the  Mosaic  legislation, 
the  Christian  ideas  that  this  world  is  a  state  of 
probation,  and  that  every  one  after  death  will  have 
to  render  a  strict  account  of  his  actions,  were  ex- 
pressed by  Pharisees  in  language  which  it  is  im- 
possible to   misunderstand :  "  This  world  may  be 
likened  to  a  court-yard  in  comparison  of  the  world 
to  come;   therefore  prepare  thyself   in   the  ante- 
chamber that  thou  mayest  enter  into  the  dining- 
room  "  {Avoih,  iv.  16).     "Everything  is  given  to 
man  on  security,  and  a  net  is  spread  over  every 
living  creature;  the  shop  is  open,  and   the  mer- 
chani   credits;  the   book   is   open,   and    the  hand 
records;    and   whosoever  chooses  to   borrow  may 
come  and  borrow:  for  the  collectors  are  continually 
going  round   daily,  and  obtain  payment  of  man, 
whether  with  his  consent  or  without  it;  and  the 
judgment  is  true  justice;  and  all  are  prepared  for 
the  feast"  {Avofh,  iii.  16).     "Those  who  are  born 
are  doomed  to  die,  the  dead  to  live,  and  the  quick 
to  be  judged ;  to  make  us  know,  understand,  and 
be  informed  that  He  is  God :  He  is  tJie  Former, 
Creator,   Intelligent   Being,   Judge,  Witness,  and 
suing  Party,  and  will  judge  thee  hereafter.    Blessed 
be  He;  for  in  his  presence  there  is  no  unrighteous- 
ness, forgetfulness,  respect  of  persons,  nor  accept- 
ance of  a  bribe;  for  everything  is  his.     Know  also 
that  everything  is  done  according  to  the  account, 
and  let  not  thine  evil  imagination  persuade  thee 
that  the  grave  is  a  place  of  refuge  for  thee:  for 
against   thy  will  wast  thou  formed,   and  against 
thy  will  wast  thou  bom;  and  against  thy  will  dost 
thou  hve,  and  against  thy  will  wilt  thou  die;  and 
against  thv   will  must    thou  hereafter  render  an 
account,  a' id  receive  judgment  in  the  presence  of 
the  Sup*ime  King  of  kings,  the  Holy  God,  blessed 
iePr  "  {Avoth,  iv.  22).     Still  it  must  be  borne  in 
mii,d   that   the   actions  of  which    such    a   strict 
account  was  to  be  rendered  were  not  merely  those 
'eferred  to  by  the  spiritual  prophets  Isaiah   and 
Micah  (la.  i.  16,  17;  Mic.  vi  8),  nor  even  those 


o  The  earliest  text  in  support  of  the  expression  is   ised  by  Isaiah  (Is.  Ix..  17-22). 
jcrhxpa  "  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth  "  prom-    ii.  44  ;  Is.  xxvi.  19. 
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enjoined  in  the  Pentateuch,  but  included  thoM 
fabulously  supposed  to  have  been  orally  tmnsmitted 
by  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai,  and  the  whole  body  of 
the  traditions  of  tiie  elders.  They  included,  in 
fact,  all  those  ceremonial  "works,"  against  the 
efficacy  of  which,  in  the  deliverance  of  the  human 
soul,  St.  Paul  80  emphatically  protested. 

III.  In  reference  to  tiie  opinions  of  the  Phar- 
isees  concerning  the  freedon)  of  the  will,  a  difficulty 
arises  from  the  very  prominent  position  which  they 
occupy  in  the  accounts  of  Josephus,  whereas  noth- 
ing vitally  essential  to  the  peculiar  doctrines  of 
the  Pharisees  seems  to  depend  on  those  opinions, 
and  some  of  his  expressions  are  Greek,  rather  than 
Hebrew.     "  There  were  three  sects  of  the  Jews," 
he  says,  "  which  had  different  conceptions  re.spect- 
ing  human  affairs,  of  which  one  was  called  Phar- 
isees, the  second  Sadducees,  and  the  third  Essenes. 
The  Pharisees  say  that  .some  things,  and  not  all 
things,  are  the  work  of  fate;  but  that  some  things ^ 
are  in  our  own  power  to  be  and  not  to  be.     But 
the  Essenes  declare  that  Fate  rules  all  things,  and 
that  nothing  happens  to  man  except  by  its  decree. 
'Hie   Sadducees,   on    the  other   hand,   take  away 
Fate,   holding  that  it  is  a  thing  of  nought,  and 
that  human  affairs  do  not  depend  upon  it;  but  in 
their  estimate  all  things  are  in  the  power  of  our- 
selves, as  being  ourselves  the  causes  of  our  good 
things,  and  meeting  with  evils  through  our  own 
inconsiderateness  "  (comp.  xviii.  1,  §  3,  and  B.  J. 
ii.  8,  §  14).     On    reading  this   passage,  and  the 
others  which   l)ear  on  the  same  subject  in  Jose- 
phus's  works,  the  suspicion  naturally  arises  that 
he  was  biassed  by  a  desire  to  make  the  Greeks 
believe  that,  like  the  Greeks,  the  Jews  had  phi- 
losophical sects  amongst  themselves.     At  any  nite 
his  words  do  not  represent  the  opinions  as  they 
were    really   held    by  the  three  religious  parties'. 
We  may  feel  certain,  that   the  influence  oi  fate 
was  not  the  point  on  which  discussions  respecting 
free-will  turned,  though  there  may  have  been  dif- 
ferences as  to  the  way  in  which  the  interposition 
of  God  in  human  affairs  was  to  be  regarded.     Thus 
the  ideas  of  the  Essenes   are  likely  to  have  been 
expressed  in  language  approaching  to  the  words  of 
Christ  (Matt.  x.  29,  30,  vi.  25-34),  and  it  is  very 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  Sadducees,  who  accepted 
the  authority  of  the  i'entateuch  and  other  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  excluded  God,  in  their  con- 
ceptions,  from   all    influence   on    human    actions. 
On  the  whole,  in  reference  to  this  point,  the  opin- 
ion of  Graetz  {Gesc/iidife  der  Juden,  iii.  509)  seems 
not   improbable,  that  the  real  difference  between 
the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  was  at  first  practical 
and   political.     He  conjectures   that  the  wealthy 
and   aristocratical   Sadducees    in    their  wars    and 
negotiations  with  the  Syrians  entered  into  matters 
of  policy  and  calculations  of  prudence,  while  the 
zealous  Pharisees,  disdaining  worldly  wisdom,  laid 
stress  on  doing  what  seemed  right,  and  on  leaving 
the  event  to  God:  and  that  this  led  to  differences 
in   formal  theories  and   metaphysical  statements. 
The  precise  nature  of  those  differences  we  do  not 
certainly  know,  as  no  writing  of  a  Sadduc^e  on 
the  subject  has  been  preserved  by  the  Jews,  and 
on  matters  of  this  kind  it  is  unsafe  to  trust  un- 
reservedly the  statements  of  an  adversary.     [Sah 
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lY  In  reference  to  the  spirit  of  proselytism 
Muonj^  the  Pharisees,  there  is  undisputable  author- 
ity for  the  statement  that  it  prevailed  to  a  very 
great  extent  at  the  time  of  Christ  (Matt,  xxiii. 
15);  and  attention  is  now  called  to  it  on  account 
of  its  probable  importance  in  having  paved  the 
way  for  the  early  difi'usion  of  Christianity.  The 
district  of  Palestine,  which  was  long  in  proportion 
to  its  breadth,  and  w^iich  yet,  from  Dan  to  Beer- 
sheba,  was  only  160  Koman  miles,  or  not  quite  148 
English  miles  long,  and  which  is  represented  as 
having  been  civilized,  wealthy,  and  populous  1,000 
years  before  Christ,  would  luider  any  circumstances 
liave  been  too  small  to  continue  n^aintaining  the 
whole  growing  population  of  its  children.  But, 
through  kidnapping  (Joel  iii.  6),  through  leading 
into  captivity  by  military  incursions  and  victorious 
enemies  (2  K.  xvii.  6,  xviii.  11,  xxiv.  15;  Am.  i. 
6,  9),  through  flight  (.ler.  xliii.  4-7),  through  com- 
merce (Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  2,  §  3),  and  probably 
through  ordinary  emigration,  Jews  at  the  time  of 
Christ  had  become  scattered  over  the  fairest  por- 
tions of  the  civiUzed  world.  On  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost, that  great  festival  on  which  the  Jews  suppose 
Moses  to  have  brought  the  peri'ect  Law  down  from 
heaven  {Festival  Prayers  fur  Ptntecost,  p.  6),  Jews 
are  said  to  have  been  assembled  with  one  accord  in 
one  place  at  Jerusalem,  "  from  every  region  under 
heaven."  Admitting  that  this  was  an  oriental 
hyperbole  (comp.  John  xxi.  25),  there  must  have 
beeu  some  foundation  for  it  in  fact ;  and  the  enu- 
meration of  the  various  countries  from  which  Jews 
are  said  to  have  been  present  gives  a  vivid  idea 
of  the  widely-spread  existence  of  Jewish  commu- 
nities. Now  it  is  not  unlikely,  though  it  cannot 
be  proved  from  Josephus  {Ant.  xx.  2,  §  3),  that 
missions  and  organized  attempts  to  produce  con- 
versions, although  unknown  to  (J reek  philosophers, 
existed  among  the  Pharisees  (De  Wette,  Exeyetis- 
ches  ffandbuch,  Matt,  xxiii.  15).  But,  at  any  rate, 
the  then  existing  regulations  or  customs  of  syna- 
ijogues  afforded  facilities  which  do  not  exist  now 
either  in  synagogues  or  Christian  churches  for  pre- 
senting new  views  to  a  congregation  (Acts  xvii.  2; 
Luke  iv.  16).  Under  such  auspices  the  prosely- 
tizing spirit  of  the  Pharisees  inevitably  stimulated 
a  thirst  for  inquiry,  and  accustomed  the  Jews  to 
theological  controversies.  Thus  there  existed  pre- 
cedents and  favoring  circumstances  for  efforts  to 
make  proselytes,  when  the  greatest  of  all  mis- 
sionaries, a  Jew  by  race,  a  Pharisee  by  education, 
a  Creek  by  language,  and  a  Roman  citizen  by 
birth,  preaching  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  to  those 
who  for  the  most  part  already  believed  in  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead,  confronted  the  elaborate  ritual- 
system  of  the  written  and  oral  law  by  a  pure 
spiritual  religion :  and  thus  obtained  the  coopera- 
tion of  many  Jews  themselves  in  breaking  down 
9very  barrier  between  Jew,  Pharisee,  Greek,  and 
Koman,  and  in  endeavoring  to  unite  all  mankind 
|>y  the  brotherhood  of  a  common  Christianity. 

Literature.  —  In  addition  to  the  New  Testa- 
nent,  Josephus,  and  the  Mishna,  it  is  proper  to 
read  Epiphanius  Adversus  Hcereses,  lib.  I.  xvi. ; 
ind  the  notes  of  Jerome  tc  Matt  xx"\.  23,  xxiii. 
1,  (fee,  thoutrh  the  information  given  by  both  these 
irriters  is  very  imperfect. 

In  modern  literature,  see  several  treatises  in 
CJgolino's  Thesaurus^  vol.  xxii. ;  and  Lightfoot's 
Hoi'cs  Hebr niece  on  Matt.  iii.  7,  where  a  curious 
•ubbinicai  description  is  given  of  seven  sects  of 
^hariiices  which,  from  its  being  destitut*  of  any 
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intrinsic  value,  is  not  inserted  in  this  article.  See 
likewise  Brucker's  HiAtoria  Critica  Philosophias. 
ii.  744-759;  Milman's  History  of  ike  Jews,  ii.  71; 
Ewald's  Gi-schichte  des  Volkes  Israel,  iv.  415-419; 
and  the  Jahrhundert  des  lleils,  p.  5,  &■:.  of  Gfrorer, 
who  has  insisted  strongly  on  the  impoi'tance  of  the 
Mishna,  and  has  made  great  use  of  the  Talmud 
generally.  See  also  the  following  works  by  modern 
learned  Jews:  Jost,  (Jesc/dchte  des  Judenthmrts 
und  stiner  Sekten,  i.  196 ;  Graetz,  Geschidde  der 
Juden.,  iii.  508-518  ;  Herzfeld,  Geschidde  de* 
Volkes  Jisrael,  in.  358-362  ;  and  Geiger,  £7r- 
sdirift  und  Uebersetzungen  der  Bibel,  p.  103,  &e. 

E.  T. 
*  Additional  Literature.  —  See  Grossmann,  D* 
Judceorum  Disdplina  Arcani,  Part.  1,  2,  Lipa. 
1833-34;  De  PItarisaismo  Juduior^un  Alexandnno 
Commentatio,  Part.  1—3,  ibi(L  J  846-50;  De  Colle- 
(]io  Pharisceoruni,  ibid.  1851.  Biedermann,  Phar- 
isder  u.  Saddurder,  Ziirich,  1854.  Keuss,  ait. 
Pharisder,  in  Herzog's  Peal-Kncykl.  xi.  496-509. 
Geiger,  Sadducder  u.  Pharisder,  from  the  Jiid. 
Zeitschr.  f.  Wiss.  u.  Leben,  Breslau,  1863;  see 
also  his  Dns  Judenthiim  u.  seine  Gesdiidite,  2e 
Aufl.  ibid.  1865.  Uelitzsch,  Jesus  u.  flillel  (against 
Kenan  and  Geiger),  Erlangen,  1866.  Ginsburg, 
art.  Pharisees  in  Kitto's  Cycl.  of  Bibl.  Lit.,  3d 
ed.,  1806.  T.  Keim,  Gesdi.  Jesu  von  Nazara, 
Zurich,  1867,  i.  251-272.  J.  Derenbourg,  Jtssai 
sur  I'hist.  et  la  geogr.  de  la  Palestine,  Paris,  1867, 
i.  119-144,  452  ff.  A.  Hausrath,  Neuiest.  Ze.ii- 
(jeschichte,  Heidelb.  1868,  i.  117-133.  A. 

PHA'ROSH  (tr3?1Q  [a  flea]:  <t6pos:  Pha- 
ros). Elsewhere  Parosh.  The  same  variation  ii 
found  in  the  Geneva  Version  (Ezr.  viii.  3). 

PHAR'PAR  ("1Q"1Q  \_swift,  rapid,  Ge«., 
Fiirst],  i.  e.  Parpar  :  [Rom.  ^aprpdp  ;  Va,t.] 
«A(/jap^o;  Alex,  ^apcpapa  :  Pharphar).  The 
second  of  the  two  "  rivers  of  Damascus  "  —  Abana 
and  Pharpar  —  alluded  to  by  Naaman  (2  K.  v. 
12). 

The  two  principal  streams  in  the  district  of  Da- 
mascus are  the  Barada  and  the  Awaj :  in  fact, 
there  are  no  others  worthy  of  the  name  of  "river." 
There  are  good  grounds  for  identifying  the  Barada 
with  the  Abana,  and  there  seems  therefore  to  be  no 
alternative  but  to  consider  the  Awaj  as  being  the 
Pharpar.  But  though  in  the  region  of  Damascus, 
the  Awaj  has  not,  like  the  Barada,  any  connection 
with  the  city  itself.  It  does  not  approach  it  nearer 
than  8  miles,  and  is  divided  from  it  by  the  ridge 
of  the  Jebel  Aswad.  It  takes  its  rise  on  the  S.  E. 
slopes  of  Hermon,  some  5  or  6  miles  from  Beit 
Jenn,  close  to  a  village  called  Amy,  the  name  of 
which  i\  bears  during  the  first  part  of  its  course. 
It  then  runs  S.  E.  by  Kefr  Hauwar  and  Sasa,  but 
soon  recovering  itself  by  a  turn  northwards,  ulti- 
mately ends  in  the  Bahret  Hijnneh,  the  most 
southerly  of  the  three  lakes  or  swamps  of  Damascus, 
nearly  due  east  of,  and  about  40  miles  from,  the 
point  at  which  it  started.  The  Awaj  has  been 
investigated  by  Dr.  Thomson,  and  is  described  by 
him  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  May,  1849 ;  see 
also  Robinson  {Bibl.  Pes.  iii.  447,  448).  It  is  evi- 
dently much  inferior  to  the  Barada,  for  while  that 
is  extraordinarily  copious,  and  also  perennial  in  th« 


«  The  A  at  the  commencem«nt  of  this  name  sug- 
gests the  Hebrew  definite  article;  but  no  trace  of  U 
appeai-s  in  the  Hebrew  MSS. 
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Hottest  seasons,  this  is  described  as  a  small  lively « 
itreavn,  not  uiifrequently  dry  in  the  lower  part  of 
its  course.  On  the  maps  of  Kiepert  (1856)  and 
Van  de  Velde  (1858)  the  name  of  IVady  Bnrbar 
is  found,  apparently  that  of  a  valley  parallel  to  the 
Amy  near  Kcfr  Ilnuwttr ;  but  what  the  authority 
for  this  is  the  writer  has  not  succeeded  in  discov- 
wing.  Nor  has  he  found  any  name  on  the  maps 
or  in  the  lists  of  Dr.  Robinson  answering  to  Tau- 

rnh,  ,^\*Si,    hy  which  Pharpar   is   rendered  in 

the  Arabic  versio'.i  of  2  K.  v.  12. 

The  tradition  of  the  Jews  of  Dam-ascus,  as  re- 
ported by  Schwarz  (54,  also  20,  27),  is  curiously 
subversive  of  our  ordinary  ideas  regarding  these 
streams.  They  call  the  river  Fijeh  (that  is  the 
Barada)  the  Tharpar,  and  give  the  name  Aniana 
or  Karniion  (an  old  Talmudic  name,  see  vol.  i.  p. 
2  i)  to  a  stream  which  Schwarz  describes  as  run- 
ning from  a  fountain  called  el-Bni'ady,  1^  miles 
from  Beth  Djann  {Beit  Jenn),  in  a  N.  E.  direction, 
to  Damascus  (see  also  the  reference  to  the  Nubian 
geographer  by  Gesenius,  llies.  1132  a).  What  is 
intended  by  this  the  writer  is  at  a  loss  to  know. 

G. 

PHAR'ZITES,  THE  (^!^";?n  [patr.,  see 
Pharez]:  6  ^apea-'i-  [Vat.]  Alex,  tapes'  Phar- 
esitce).  The  descendants  of  Pliarez,  the  son  of 
Judah  (Num.  xxvi.  20).  They  were  divided  into 
two  branches,  the  Hezronites  and  the  Hamulites. 

PHASE'AH  [TJD^  [lame,  Ges. ;  born  at  the 
Passover,  Fiirst] :  ^eo-ij;  Alex.  [*6o-<rr?;  FA.] 
<t>anrr)'-  Phased).     Paseah  2  (Neh.  vii.  51). 

PHASE'LIS  (*ao-7?Ai?:  Phaselis).  A  town 
on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  confines  of 
Lycia  and  Pamphylia,  and  consequently  ascribed 
by  the  ancient  writers  sometimes  to  one  and  some- 
times to  the  other.  Its  commerce  was  consider- 
able in  the  sixth  century  b.  c,  for  in  the  reign  of 
Amasis  it  was  one  of  a  number  of  Greek  towns 
which  carried  on  trade  somewhat  in  the  manner 
of  the  Hanseatie  confederacy  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
They  had  a  common  temple,  the  Hellenium,  at 
Naucratis  in  Egypt,  and  nominated  Trpoo-Tarai  for 
the  regulation  of  commercial  questions  and  the 
decision  of  disputes  arising  out  of  contracts,  like 
the  prend'hommes  of  the  IMiddle  Ages,  who  presided 
over  the  courts  of  pie  jwwder  (pieds  poudres,  ped- 
lars) at  the  different  staples.  In  later  times  Phase- 
lis was  distinguished  as  a  resort  of  the  Pamphylian 
and  Cilician  pirates.  Its  port  was  a  convenient 
»ne  to  make,  for  the  lofty  mountain  of  Solyma 
(now  Takht(ilu),  which  backed  it  at  a  distance  of 
only  five  miles,  is  nearly  8,000  feet  in  height,  and 
constitutes  an  admirable  landmark  from  a  great 
distance.  Phaselis  itself  stood  on  a  rock  of  50  or 
100  feet  elevation  above  the  sea,  and  was  joined  to 
.he  main  by  a  low  isthmus,  in  the  middle  of  which 
was  a  lake,  now  a  pestiferous  marsh.  On  the 
eastern  side  of  this  were  a  closed  port  and  a  road- 
stead, and  on  the  western  a  larger  artificial  harbor, 
formed  by  a  mole  run  out  into  the  sea.  The 
remains  of  this  may  still  be  traced  to  a  considerable 
extent  below  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  ma- 
sonry of  the  pier  which  protected  the  small  eastern 
port  is  nearly  perfect.  In  this  sheltered  position 
the  pirates  could  lie  safely  while  they  sold  their 
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booty,  and  also  refit,  the  whole  region  hating  been 
anciently  so  thickly  covered  with  wood  as  to  give 
the  name  of  Pityusa  to  the  town.  For  a  time  the 
Phaselites  confinetl  their  relations  with  the  Pani- 
phylians  to  the  purposes  just  mentioned ;  but  they 
subsequently  joined  the  piratical  league,  and  suf- 
fered in  consequence  the  loss  of  their  indei)endence 
and  their  town  lands  in  the  war  which  was  waged 
by  the  Homan  consul  Publius  Servilius  Isauricus  in 
the  years  77-75  u.  c.  liut  at  the  outset  the  Ro- 
mans had  to  a  great  extent  fostered  the  pirates,  by 
the  demand  which  sprang  up  for  doDiestic  ?!avea 
upon  the  change  of  manners  brought  about  Ly  the 
spoliation  of  Carthage  and  Corinth.  It  is  said 
that  at  this  time  many  thousand  slaves  were  passed 
through  Delos  —  which  was  the  mart  between  Asia 
and  Europe  —  in  a  single  day ;  and  the  proverb 
grew  up  there,  "EjuLirope,  KaTanAevo-ov-  i^e\ov' 
TTOLvra  TTfirpaTai.  But  when  the  Cilicians  had 
acquired  such  power  and  audacity  as  to  sweep  the 
seas  as  fitr  as  the  Italian  coast,  and  interrupt  the  M 
supplies  of  corn,  it  became  time  to  interfere,  and 
the  expedition  of  Servilius  commenced  the  work 
which  was  afterwards  completed  by  Porapey  the 
Great. 

It  is  in  the  interval  between  the  growth  of  the 
Cilician  piracy  and  the  Servilian  expedition  that 
the  incidents  related  in  the  First  Book  of  Macca- 
bees occurred.  The  Romans  are  represented  aa 
requiring  all  their  allies  to  render  up  to  Simon  the 
high-priest  any  Jewish  exiles  who  may  have  taken 
refuge  among  them.  After  naming  Ptolemy,  De- 
metrius (king  of  Syria  \  Attalus  (king  of  Perga- 
mus),  Ariarathes  (of  Pontus),  and  Arsaces  (of  Par- 
thia),  as  recipients  of  these  missives,  the  author 
adds  that  the  consul  also  wrote  els  irdcras  riis 
X<i>pas  Koi  'S.afx^a.ixri  (Grotius  conjectures  Aa/i- 
i|/a/f(ij,  and  one  MS.  has  Meaauiffari)  Ka\  'S.TrapTid- 
Tais  Ka\  els  ArjKov  Ka\  els  Mvi/5ou  Kol  els  ^iKuciva 
Kol  els  r^v  Kapiav  Kcl  els  'Zoifiov  Ka\  els  r^v 
na^(/)i»Aiav  Kol  els  Ti}y  AvKiav  Hal  els  'A\iKap- 
faaahv,  koI  els  'P6Sov  Kal  els  4»a<r7jAtSa  Koi 
els  Kco  Kal  els  'S.idrfy  Kal  els  "ApaSov  Kal  eis 
TopTvuau  Kal  KyiSou,  Kal  Kvirpou  Kal  Kvp-i)vif}v 
(1  Mace.  XV.  23).  It  will  be  observed  that  all  the 
places  named,  with  the  exception  of  Cyprus  and 
Cyrene,  lie  on  the  highway  of  marine  traflSc  be- 
tween Syria  and  Italy.  The  Jewish  slaves,  whether 
kidnapped  by  their  own  countrymen  (Ex.  xxi.  16) 
or  obtained  by  raids  (2  K.  v.  2),  appear  in  early 
times  to  have  been  transmitted  to  the  west  coast 
of  Asia  Minor  by  this  route  (see  Ez.  xxvii.  13; 
Joel  iii.  6). 

The  existence  of  tlie  mountain  Solyma,  and  a 
town  of  the  same  name,  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  Phaselis,  renders  it  probable  that  the 
descendants  of  some  of  these  Israelites  formed  a 
population  of  some  importance  in  the  time  of 
Strabo  (Herod,  ii.  178;  Strab.  xiv.  c.  3;  Liv. 
xxxvii.  23 ;  Mela,  i.  14 ;  Beaufort,  Karamania,  pp. 
53-56).  J.  W.  B. 

PHAS'IRON    {^aaipd>v\    [Sin.   ^aae^poav'^ 

Phnseron;  Paslron),  the  name  of  the  head  of  an 
Arab  tribe,  "the  childre:'.  of  Phasiron  "  (1  Mace, 
ix.  66),  defeated  by  Jonathan,  but  of  whom  noth- 
ing more  is  known.  B.  F.  W. 

PHAS'SARON    (4>aa(rovpo5  ;    [Vat.   ♦aur- 


«  Such  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  Pkarpar,  treated    Pusey,  however  {Comm.  on   Amos   i.   '6).  renders  II 
I  Hebrew    according  to  Qeseoius  and  Furst.     Dr.    '^  crooked  " 
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(Twxjj;  AM.  ^aaaapSr]  Phasuiius).  PasiiUR 
(1  Esdr.  V.  25). 

PHE'BE.     [PiUKBE.] 

PHE'NICE.     1.  See  Phcknick,  Pikknicia. 

2.  More  properly  Piuenix  (*ojVt|,  Acts  xxvii.  12), 
though  probably  our  translators  meant  it  to  be 
pronounced  Phenice  in  two  syllables,  as  opposed  to 
Phenic'e  {^oifiKr],  Acts  xi.  19)  in  three. 

The  place  under  our  present  consideration  was  a 
town  and  harbor  on  the  south  coast  of  Ckkte: 
and  the  name  was  doubtless  derived  from  the  Greek 
word  for  the  palm-tree,  which  Theophrastus  says 
was  indigenous  in  the  island.  [Palm-thkk.]  The 
ancient  notices  of  Phoenix  converge  remarkably  to 
establish  its  identity  with  the  modern  Lutro.  Be- 
sides Ptolemy's  longitudes,  we  have  Pliny's  state- 
ment that  it  was  (as  Lutro  is)  in  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  island.  Moreover,  we  find  applied  to 
this  locality,  by  the  modern  Greeks,  not  only  the 
word  PInnika,  which  is  clearly  Phoenix,  but  also 
the  words  Anopolis  and  Aradena.  Now  Stephanus 
liyzantinus  says  that  Anopolis  is  the  same  with 
Aradene,  and  Ilierocles  says  that  Aradena  is  the 
same  with  Phoenix.  The  last  authority  adds  also 
that  the  island  of  Clauda  is  very  near.  We  see 
further  that  all  these  indications  corresp<md  exactly 
with  what  we  read  in  the  Acts.  St.  Paul's  ship 
was  at  Fair  Havens,  which  is  some  miles  to  the 
E.  of  Lutro;  but  she  was  bound  to  the  westward, 
and  the  sailors  wished  to  reach  Phoenix  (xxvii. 
8-12);  and  it  was  in  making  the  attempt  that  they 
were  caught  by  the  gale  and  driven  to  Clauda  (ibid. 
13-lG). 

Still  there  were  till  lately  two  difficulties  in  the 
matter:  and  the  recent  and  complete  removal  of 
them  is  so  satisfii'^tory,  that  they  deserve  to  be 
mentioned.  First,  it  us<>d  to  be  asserted,  by  per- 
sons well  acqa^'U'-ited  with  this  coast,  that  there  is 
no  such  h.ifbor  hereabouts  at  all  affording  a  safe 
anchorage.  This  is  simply  an  error  of  ftict.  The 
matter  is  set  at  rest  by  abundant  evidence,  and 
especially  by  the  late  survey  of  our  own  officers,  an 
extract  from  whose  drawing,  showitig  the  excel- 
lent soundings  of  the  harbor,  was  first  published 
(1852)  in  the  fir«t  edition  of  the  Life  and  Epistles 
of  Si.  Paul,  ii.  332.  An  account  by  recent  travel- 
lers will  be  found  in  the  second  edition  of  Smith's 
Voyaye  and  S/npvrreck  of  St.  Paul,  p.  256.  The 
other  difficulty  is  a  verbal  one.  The  sailors  in  the 
Acts  describe  Phoenix  as  Xijx^va  ttjs  KpTjrrjy 
^Keiroura  Kara  Ai^a  Kol  Kara  x^pov,  whereas 
Lutro  is  precisely  sheltered  from  these  winds.  But 
it  ought  to  have  been  remembered  that  seamen  do 
not  recommend  a  harbor  because  of  its  exposure 
to  certain  winds;  and  the  perplexity  is  at  once 
removed  either  by  taking  Kara,  as  expressing  the 
direction  in  which  the  wind  blows,  or  by  bearing 
in  mind  that  a  sailor  speaks  of  everything  from  his 
own  point  of  view.  The  harbor  of  Phoenix  or 
Lutro  does  "  look "  from  the  water  toward  the 
land  which  incloses  it  —  in  the  direction  of  "  south- 
west and  northwest."  J.  S.  H. 

*  Mr.  Twistleton's  article  on  Phenice,  in  some 
earlier  copies  of  tlie  Dictionary,  was  superseded 
(except  a  few  sentences)  by  that  of  Dr.  Howson 
(as  would  seem )  on  account  of  his  different  inter- 
pretation of  ^Kinovra  Kara  AijSa,  etc.  (see  above). 
Mr.  T.  maintains  that  the  words  can  mean  only 
tliat  "the  harbor  looked  to  the  southwest  and 
northwest,"  and  will  not  beav  any  other  explana- 
tion.    Scholars  generally  have  heretofore  held  this 
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opinion,  which  seems  to  exclude  the  supposition 
that  Lutro  and  Phenice  are  the  same. 

Mr.  Smith  (  Voyage  and  Shipwreck  of  Paulf 
p.  87  ff.,  3d  ed.)  and  Dean  Alford  (on  Acts  xxvii. 
12)  understand  Kard  of  the  direction  whither  and 
not  whence,  and  thus  identify  Phenice  with  the 
modern  Lutro.  Captain  Spratt  of  the  Hoyal  Navy 
( Travels  and  Researches  in  Crete,  ii.  24!),  Lond. 
18G5)  assigns  good  reasons  for  this  identification, 
though,  strangely  enough,  he  separates  KaTO.  Ki^a^ 
etc.,  altogether  from  the  question.  He  urges  that 
the  name  Phineka  (from  4>oij/t|)  is  still  current 
as  applied  to  Lutro,  and  also  that  a  Latin  inscrip- 
tion found  at  Lutro,  dating  from  the  emperor 
Nerva  (a.  d.  y(>-98),  shows  that  ships  from  Alex- 
andria (see  Acts  xxvii.  6)  resorted  to  this  harbor. 
It  is  the  only  one,  says  this  navigator,  on  the  south 
of  (Jrete  which  affords  a  safe  winter  refuge.  In- 
stead, however,  of  refiTring  fi\€irovTa  .  •  • 
X<^pov  to  the  opening  of  the  harboi,  he  under- 
stands it  of  the  course  of  the  voyage  from  Fair 
Havens  to  Phenice,  namely,  first  southwest  and 
then  beyond  '^'•'np  Littinus  for  the  rest  of  the  way 
nortliwest.  According  to  that  view  we  learn  ab- 
solutely nothing  from  the  text  respecting  the  situa- 
tion of  the  harbor.  But  jSAeVoi'Ta  agreeing  with 
Kifx^va  shows  that  the  point  of  observation  must 
be  the  port,  and  not  the  vessel. 

It  will  l)e  noticed  that  the  above  writers  (How- 
son,  Smith,  Alford,  Spratt),  who  assume  Lutro  and 
Plienice  to  be  the  same,  by  no  means  agree  in  their 
mode  of  reconciling  Luke's  language  with  that  con- 
clusion. The  argument  on  this  side  of  the  question 
would  be  stronger  if  that  disagreement  did  not  exist. 
Dr.  Lecliler  represents  in  part  a  still  diflferent  opin- 
ion. He  accords  with  those  who  understand  Karh 
Ai0a  and  the  like  (correctly  we  think)  of  the  quarter 
whence  the  winds  blow;  but  suggests  that  Luke 
may  bfc  stating  here  only  the  common  opinion  or 
report  in  regard  to  Phenice,  and  not  his  own  testi- 
mony; for  Pauls  ship  did  not  reach  Phenice,  and 
the  historian  had  no  f)ersonal  knowledge  on  the 
subject  (see  his  Dtr  Apostel  (lescliicltten,  p.  400, 
3  ^'  Aufl.,  1869).  For  a  fuller  criticism  on  this 
topic,  see  the  writer's  Commentary  on  Acts,  pp 
4211-422  (2d  ed.). 

The  case  is  certainly  not  without  its  difficulty. 
Among  the  possibilities  are  that  Lutro  and  Phenice 
may  not  be  the  same;  or,  that  Luke  deviates  here 
somewhat  from  the  ordinary  usage  in  speaking  of 
winds;  or,  that  the  coast-line  of  the  harbor  may 
liave  changed  in  the  course  of  time.  The  state- 
ments both  of  Pashley  ( Travels  in  Crete,  Lond. 
1837)  and  of  Spratt  show  that  upheavals  and  sub- 
mergences have  been  frequent  in  Crete.  We  do  not 
presume  at  present  to  decide  the  question.       H. 

PHER'ESITES  (^epeCaToi  :  Pherezcei),  1 
Esdr.  viii.  69;  =  Peuizzites;  comp.  Ezr.  ix.  1. 

PHER'EZITE;  PHER  EZITES  {b  i>epe- 
^alos'  Pherezceus;  Pherezm),  .lud.  v.  16;  2  Esdr. 
i.  21.  The  latter  of  these  passages  contains  a 
statement  in  accordance  with  those  of  Gen.  xiii. 
7,  xxxiv.  30;  Judg.  i.  4,  &c.,  noticed  unde» 
Pehizzite. 

*  PHI-BE'SETH,     Ezek.   xxx.    17.      [Pi- 

BESETH.] 

PHI'CHOL  (bb'^Q  {strong,  mighty,  Furst] 

Samar.  vD  ^^ '.  ^ixcisX'-  Alex.  ^utoW  Joseph. 
'^'iKoXos'  Phichol),  chief  captain  of  the  army  of 
Abimelech,  king  of  the  PhiU.stines  of  Gerai*  in  th# 
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days  of  both  Abraham  (Gen.  xxi.  22,  32)  and  Isaac  j 
(xxvi.  20).  Josepbus  mentions  him  on  the  second 
oociiaion  only.  On  the  other  hand  the  LXX.  iutro- 
dnce  Ahuzzath,  Abimelech's  other  companion,  on  | 
tlie  first  also.  By  Gesenius  the  name  is  treated  as  | 
Hebrew,  and  as  meaning  the  "  mouth  of  all."  By 
Furst  {IldTulwb.  ii.  215  a),  it  is  derived  from  a 

root  b^S,  to  be  strong.  But  Hitzig  (Philistder, 
§  57)  refers  it  to  the  Sanskrit  pitschuln,  a  tama- 
risk, pointing  out  that  Abraham  had  planted  a 
tamarisk  in  Beer-sheba,  and  comparing  the  name 
with  Itllah,  Berosus,  Tappuach,  and  other  names 
of  persons  and  places  signifying  different  kinds  of 
trees;  and  with  the  name  ^iyaXos,  a  village  of 
Palestine  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  4,  §  2),  and  J^iyaXia  in 
Greece.  Stark  (Gaza,  etc.,  p.  96)  more  cautiously 
avrids  such  speculations.     The  natural  conclusion 


ftY>m  these  mere  conjectures  is  that  Phich<»i  ii  ■ 
Philistine  name,  the  meaning  and  derivation  u( 
which  are  lost  to  us.  G. 

*  Phichol  (whatever  its  origin)  was  no  doubt  a 
military  title  (like  mudir  or  rnuslnr  in  the  East  a4 
present),  and  hence  would  be  expected  to  recur  in 
the  history  again  and  again.  In  sj^aking  of  Turk- 
ish ofhcers  now  the  name  is  very  seldom  heard,  and 
they  are  known  to  the  public  almost  exclusively  bj 
their  titles  (Thonxson's  Land  and  Book,  ii.  362). 

H. 

PHILADELPHIA  (^  ^i\aUK<p(ia  [brah. 
erly  Zo?'*;] :  PhUnde/phia),  Hev.  iii.  7.  A  town  on 
the  confines  of  Lydia  and  Phrygia  Catacecaumene, 
built  by  Attalus  II.,  king  of  Pergamus.  It  wa» 
situated  on  the  lower  slopes  of  Tmolus,  on  th« 
southern  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Ain-e-gJdul  Sou, 


%>■- 


.^■ 


^if/^-r-- 


Philadelphia  (Macfarlane's  Apocalyptic  Ckurehes). 


a  river  which  is  probably  the  Cogamus  of  antiquity, 
and  falls  into  the  Wadis-tchai  (the  Hermus)  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Sart-Kalesi  (Sardis),  about  25 
miles  to  the  west  of  the  site  of  Philadelphia.  This 
latter  is  still  represented  by  a  town  called  Allah- 
ihehr  (city  of  God).  Its  elevation  is  952  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  region  around  is  highly  vol- 
canic, and  geologically  speaking  belongs  to  the 
district  of  Phrygia  Catacecaumene,  on  the  western 
edge  of  which  it  lies.  The  soil  was  extremely 
favorable  to  the  growth  of  vines,  celebrated  by 
Virgil  for  the  soundness  of  the  wine  they  pro- 
duced; and  in  all  probability  Philadelphia  was 
built  by  Attalus  as  a  mart  for  the  great  wine- 
producing  region,  extending  for  500  stades  in  length 
b)'  400  in  breadth ;  for  its  coins  have  on  them  the 
head  of  Bacchus  or  a  female  Bacchant.  Strabo 
compares  the  soil  with  that  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Catana  in  Sicily ;  and  modern  travellers  describe 
the  appearance  of  the  country  as  resembling  a 
billovry  sea  of  disintegrated  lava,  with  here  and 
there  vast  trap-dykes  protruding.  The  original 
population  of  Philadelphia  seems  to  have  been 
Macedonian,  and  the  national  character  to  have 
been  retained  even  in  the  time  of  Pliny.  There 
Ik  as,  however,  as  appears  from  Hev.  iii.  9,  a  syna- 
(^ogue  of  Ilellenizing  .Tews  there,  as  well  as  a 
Christian  Church.  Tlie  locality  continued  to  be 
mbject  to  constant  earthquakes,  which  in  the  time 


of  Strabo  rendered  even  the  town-walls  of  Phila- 
delphia unsafe;  but  its  inhabitants  held  pertina- 
ciously to  the  spot,  perhaps  from  the  profit  which 
naturally  accrued  to  them  from  their  city  being  the 
staple  of  the  great  wine-district.  But  the  expense 
of  reparation  was  constant,  and  hence  perhaps  the 
jx)verty  of  the  members  of  the  Christian  Church 
(oTSa  .  .  .  on  /xiKpau  exeis  Siu/a/niv,  Kev. 
iii.  8),  who  no  doubt  were  a  portion  of  the  urban 
population,  and  heavily  taxed  for  pubhc  purposes, 
as  well  as  subject  to  private  loss  by  the  destruction 
of  their  own  property.  Philadelphia  was  not  of 
sufficient  importance  in  the  Roman  times  to  have 
law-courts  of  its  own,  but  belonged  to  a  jurisdiction 
of  which  Sardis  was  the  centre. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  Philadelphia 
occupied  the  site  of  another  town  named  Callate- 
bus,  of  which  Herodotus  speaks,  in  his  account  of 
Xerxes's  march,  as  famous  for  the  production  of  a 
sugar  from  the  holcus  sorghum  and  sweetwort  (eV 
rfi  &vdp€s  d-qfjLiofpyol  fieXi  eK  uvpiKrjs  re  /roi  irir- 
pov  Troi€v(rty  vii.  31).  But  by  the  way  in  which 
he  mentions  Callatebus  (of  which  the  name  is  only 
known  from  him)  it  would  seem  to  have  been  not 
far  from  the  Maeander,  from  which  the  ruins  of  Al- 
lah-shehr  cannot  be  less  distant  than  from  30  to 
40  miles,  while  they  are  very  near  the  CogamuA 
The  enormous  plane  tree,  too,  which  struck  Xerxes'i 
attention,  and  the  abundance  of  th*  fivp^nri,  poiiil 
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o  a  region  well  furnished  with  springs  of  water, 
which  is  the  case  with  the  northern  side  of  the 
Maeander,  where  Xerxes  crossed  it,  and  not  so  with 
Me  vicinity  of  Allah-shihr.  At  tlie  same  time  the 
Persian  Icing,  in  his  two  days'  march  from  Cydrara 
to  Sard  is,  must  have  passed  very  near  tlie  site  of 
the  future  Philadelphia.  (Strab.  xii.  c  8,  xiii.  c. 
4;  Virg.  Geory.  ii.  98;  Herod,  vii.  31;  I'lin.  II.  N. 
V.  29 ;  Arundell,  Discoveries  in  Asia  Mimr,  i.  34, 
&c. ;  Tchihatcheff,  Asle  Mineure,  p.  237,  &c. ) 

J.  VV.  B. 

PHILAirCHES.  This  word  occurs  as  a 
proper  name  in  A.  V.  in  2  Mace.  viii.  32,  where 
it  is  really  the  name  of  an  office  (6  (pv\dpxv^  =" 
u  (pv\apxos,  "the  commander  of  the  cavalry"). 
The  Greek  text  seems  to  be  decisive  as  to  the  true 
rendering;  but  the  Latin  version  ("et  Philarchen 
qui  cum  Timotheo  erat  .  .  .  ")  might  easily  give 
rise  to  the  error,  which  is  very  strangely  supported 
by  Grimm,  ad  be.  B.  Y.  W. 

PHILE'MON  i^iK-fjfiav  [loving,  affection- 
ate] :  Philemon),  the  name  of  the  Christian  to 
whom  Paul  addressed  his  epistle  in  behalf  of  Onesi- 
nms.  He  was  a  native  probably  of  Golossa;,  or  at 
all  events  lived  in  that  city  when  the  Apostle  wrote 
to  him ;  first,  because  Onesiraus  was  a  Colossian 
(Col.  iv.  9);  and  secondly,  because  Archippus  was 
a  Colossian  (Col.  iv.  17),  whom  Paul  associates 
with  Philemon  at  the  beginning  of  his  letter 
(Philem.  1,  2).  Wieseler  {Chronoloyie,  p.  452) 
argues,  indeed,  from  Col.  iv.  17,  that  Archippus 
was  a  Laodicean,  but  the  eJ'Trare  in  that  passage, 
on  which  the  point  turns,  refers  evidently  to  tlie 
Colossians  (of  whom  Archippus  was  one  thereibre), 
and  not  to  the  church  at  Laodicea  spoken  of  in  the 
previous  verse,  as  Wieseler  without  reason  assumes. 
[Laodicea,  Amer.  ed.]  Theodoret  {Prooem.  in 
Kpist.  ad  Phil. )  states  the  ancient  opinion  in  say- 
ing that  Philenion  was  a  citizen  of  Colossa;,  and 
that  his  house  was  pointed  out  there  as  late  as 
the  fifth  century.  The  legendary  history  supplies 
nothing  on  which  we  can  rely.  It  is  related  that 
Philemon  became  bishop  of  Colossai  {Constlt. 
Apost.  vii.  4G),  and  died  as  a  martyr  under  Nero. 

It  is  evident  from  the  letter  to  him  that  Phile- 
mon was  a  man  of  property  and  influence,  since  he 
is  represented  as  the  head  of  a  numerous  house- 
hold, and  as  exercising  an  expensive  liberality  to- 
wards his  friends  and  the  poor  in  general.  He 
was  indebted  to  the  Apostle  Paul  as  the  medium 
of  his  ])er8onal  participation  in  the  Gospel.  All 
interpreters  agree  in  assigning  that  significance  to 
a-eavTOv  /xoi  ivpo(ro(pei\(is  in  Philem.  19.  It  is 
not  certain  under  what  circumstances  they  became 
known  to  each  other.  If  Paul  visited  Colossae  when 
he  passed  through  Phrygia  on  his  second  mission- 
ary journey  (Acts  xvi.  6),  it  was  undoubtedly  there, 
and  at  that  time,  that  Philemon  heard  the  Gospel 
and  attached  himself  to  the  Christian  party.  On 
the  contrary,  if  Paul  never  visited  that  city  in  per- 
son, as  many  critics  infer  from  Col.  ii.  1,  then  the 
best  view  is,  that  he  was  converted  during  Paul's 
protracted  stay  at  Ephesus  (Acts  xix.  10),  about 
A.  D.  54-57.  That  city  was  the  religious  and 
commercial  capital  of  Western  Asia  Minor.  The 
Apostle  labored  there  with  such  success  that  "  all 
they  who  dwelt  in  Asia  heard  the  word  of  the  Lord 
Jesus."  Phrygia  was  a  neighboring  province,  and 
>mong  the  strangers  who  repaired  to  Ephesus  and 
had  an  opportunity  to  hear  the  preaching  of  Paul, 
«iay  have  been  the  Colossian  Philemon. 
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Paul  terms  Philemon  <Tvv(py6s  (ver.  1),  which 
may  denote  a  preacher  of  the  word  (2  Cor.  viii.  23; 
Phil.  ii.  25,  etc.);  but  as  nothing  in  the  letter  in- 
dicates that  he  performed  this  service,  and  as  th« 
appellation  may  designate  other  modes  of  lal)or 
(applied  to  Priscilla,  Pom.  xvi.  3),  it  probably 
has  not  the  oflBcial  sense  in  this  instance.  Meyei 
thinks  that  Philemon  may  have  been  an  elder. 
It  is  evident  that, on  becoming  a  disciple,  he  gave 
no  common  proof  of  the  sincerity  and  power  of  his 
faith.  His  character,  as  shadowed  forth  in  the 
epistle  to  him,  is  one  of  the  noblest  which  the  sacred 
record  makes  known  to  us.  He  was  full  of  fdth 
and  good  works,  was  docile,  confiding,  grateful,  wa« 
forgiving,  sympathizing,  charitable,  and  a  man  who 
on  a  question  of  simple  justice  needed  only  a  hint 
of  his  duty  to  prompt  him  to  go  even  beyond  it 
(uTTtp  h  A.67W  iroiija-eis)-  Any  one  who  studies 
the  epistle  will  perceive  that  it  ascribes  to  him 
these  varied  qualities;  it  bestows  on  him  a  meas- 
ure of  commendation,  which  forms  a  striking  con- 
trast with  the  ordinary  reserve  of  the  sacred  writ- 
ers. It  was  through  such  believers  that  the 
primitive  Christianity  evinced  its  divine  origin, 
and  spretul  so  rapidly  itmong  the  nations. 

H.  B.  H. 

PHILEMON,  THE  EPISTLE  OF 
PAUL  TO,  is  one  of  the  letters  (the  others  are 
Ephesians,  Colossians,  Phihppians)  which  the  Apos- 
tle WTote  during  his  first  captivity  at  Rome.  The 
arguments  which  show  that  lie  wrote  the  Epistle  to 
the  Colossians  in  that  city  and  at  that  period,  in- 
volve the  same  conclusion  in  regard  to  this;  for  it 
is  evident  from  Col.  iv.  7,  9,  as  compared  with  the 
contents  of  this  epistle,  that  Paul  wrote  the  two 
letters  at  the  same  time,  and  forwarded  them  to 
their  destination  by  the  hands  of  Tychicus  and 
Onesimus,  who  accompanied  each  other  to  Colossae. 
A  few  modern  critics,  as  Sclnilz,  Schott,  Bottger, 
Meyer,  maintain  that  this  letter  and  the  others  as- 
signed usually  to  the  first  Roman  captivity,  were 
written  during  the  two  years  that  Paul  was  impris- 
oned at  Cffisarea  (Acts  xxiii.  35,  xxiv.  27).  But 
this  opinion,  though  supported  by  some  plausible 
arguments,  can  be  demonstrated  with  reasonable 
certainty  to  be  incorrect.     [Colossians,  Epistle 

TO  THE.] 

The  time  when  Paul  wrote  may  be  fixed  with 
much  precision.  The  Apostle  at  the  close  of  the 
letter  expresses  a  hope  of  his  speedy  liberation. 
He  speaks  in  like  manner  of  his  approaching  deliv- 
erance, in  his  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  (ii.  23,  24), 
which  was  written  during  the  same  imprisonment. 
Presuming,  therefore,  that  he  had  good  reasons 
for  such  an  expectation,  and  that  he  was  not  dis- 
appointed in  the  result,  we  may  conclude  that 
this  letter  was  written  by  him  about  the  year 
A.  D.  63,  or  early  in  A.  D.  64;  for  it  was  in  the 
latter  year,  according  to  the  best  chronologists, 
that  he  was  freed  from  his  first  Roman  impris- 
onment. 

Nothing  is  wanting  to  confirm  the  (/enuineness 
of  this  epistle.  The  external  testimony  is  unim- 
peachable. It  is  not  quoted  so  often  by  the  earlier 
Christian  fathers  as  some  of  the  other  letters ;  its 
breviiy,  and  the  fact  that  its  contents  are  not  di- 
dactic or  polemic,  account  for  that  omission.  We 
need  not  urge  the  expressions  in  Ignatius,  cited  as 
evidence  of  that  apostolic  Eather's  knowledge  and 
use  of  the  epistle;  though  it  is  difficult  to  regard 
the  similarity  between  them  and  the  language  in 
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ler.  2C  M  altogether  accidental.  See  Kircliliofer's 
Quelleusaminluny,  p.  205.  The  Canon  of  Muratori 
ivhich  conies  to  us  I'rom  the  second  century  (Cred- 
ner,  Gesc/iichte  (leg  Karwns,  p.  69),  enumerates 
this  as  one  of  i'aul's  epistles,  'rertullian  men- 
tions it,  and  says  that  Marcion  admitted  it  into 
his  collection.  Sinojie  in  Pontus,  the  hirthplace 
of  Marcion,  was  not  far  from  Colossae  where  Phile- 
mon lived,  and  the  letter  would  find  its  way  to  the 
neishl)oring  churches  at  an  early  period.  Origen 
p.nd  Kusebius  include  it  among  the  universally  ac- 
knowledged writings  {SfioKoyovjufua)  of  the  early 
Christian  times.  It  is  so  well  attested  historically, 
that,  as  De  Wette  says  {F.inltilun(j  ins  Neue  Tes- 
tament., p.  278),  its  genuineness  on  that  ground  is 
beyond  doubt. 

Nor  does  the  epistle  itself  offer  anything  to  con- 
flict with  this  decision.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive 
of  a  composition  more  strongly  marked  within  the 
same  limits  by  those  unstudied  assonances  of 
thought,  sentiment,  and  expression,  which  indicate 
ail  author's  hand,  than  this  short  epistle  as  com- 
pared with  Paul's  other  productions.  Paley  has  a 
paragraph  in  his  I/orcB  Paulince,  which  illustrates 
this  feature  of  the  letter  in  a  very  just  and  forcible 
manner.  It  will  be  found  also  that  all  the  histori- 
cal allusions  which  the  Apostle  makes  to  events  in 
his  own  life,  or  to  other  i)ersons  with  whom  he  was 
connected,  harmonize  perfectly  with  the  statements 
or  incidental  intimations  contained  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  or  the  other  epistles  of  Paul.  It  be- 
longs to  a  commentary  to  point  out  the  instances 
of  such  agreement. 

Baur  {Paulus,  p.  475)  would  divest  the  epistle 
of  its  historical  character,  and  make  it  the  personi- 
fied illustration  from  some  later  writer,  of  the  idea 
that  Christianity  unites  and  equalizes  in  a  higher 
sense  those  whom  outward  circumstances  have  sep- 
arated. He  does  not  impugn  the  external  evidence. 
But,  not  to  leave  his  theory  wholly  unsupported,  he 
suggests  some  linguistic  objections  to  Paul's  author- 
ship of  the  letter,  which  must  be  pronounced  un- 
founded and  frivolous.  He  finds,  for  example,  cer- 
tain words  in  the  epistle,  which  are  alleged  to  be 
not  Pauline;  but  to  justify  that  assertion,  he  must 
deny  the  genuineness  of  such  other  letters  of  Paul 
as  hapjwn  to  contain  these  words.  He  admits  that 
the  Apostle  could  have  said  airXdyxvo-  twice,  but 
thinks  it  suspicious  that  he  should  say  it  three 
times.  A  few  terms  he  adduces,  which  are  not  used 
elsewhere  in  tiie  epistles ;  but  to  argue  from  these 
that  tliey  disprove  the  apostolic  origin  of  the  epistle, 
is  to  assume  the  absurd  principle  that  a  writer, 
after  having  produced  two  or  tliree  compositions, 
must  for  tlie  future  confine  himself  to  an  unvarying 
circle  of  words,  whatever  may  be  the  subject  he  dis- 
cusses, or  whatever  the  interval  of  time  between  his 
different  writings. 

The  arbitrary  and  purely  subjective  character  of 
such  .criticisms  can  have  no  weight  against  the 
varied  testimony  admitted  as  decisive  by  Christian 
icliolars  for  so  many  ages,  upon  wliich  the  canon- 
xal  authority  of  the  Epistle  to  Philemon  is  founded. 
They  are  worth  repeating  only  as  illustrating 
Baur's  own  remark,  that  modern  criticism  in  as- 
jailing  this  particular  boolc  runs  a  greater  risk  of 
exposing  itself  to  the  imputation  of  an  excessive 
distrust,  a  morbid  sensibihty  to  doubt  and  denial, 
than  in  questioning  the  claims  of  any  other  epistle 
Mcribe^l  to  Paul. 

O'jr  knowledge  respecting  the  occasion  and  ob- 
iuU  ul  the  letter  wc  must  derive  from  declarations 


or  inferences  furnished  by  the  letter  itself.  Fo» 
the  relation  of  Philemon  and  Onesimus  to  eacB 
other,  the  reader  will  see  the  articles  on  thoea 
names.  Paul,  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
master  and  the  servant,  was  anxious  naturally  to 
effect  a  reconciliation  between  them.  He  wished 
also  (waiving  the  avriKov,  the  matter  of  duty  or 
right)  to  give  Philemon  an  opportunity  of  mani- 
festing his  Christian  love  in  the  treatment  of  Ones- 
imus,  and  his  regard,  at  the  same  time,  for  the 
personal  convenience  and  wisbes,  not  to  say  official 
authority,  of  his  spiritual  teacher  and  guide.  Paul 
used  his  influence  with  Onesimus  (dj/67re/i»|/a,  in 
ver.  12)  to  induce  him  to  return  to  Colossse,  aij 
place  himself  again  at  the  disposal  of  his  master. 
Whether  Onesimus  assented  merely  to  the  pio- 
posal  of  the  Apostle,  or  had  a  desire  at  tlie  same 
time  to  revisit  his  former  home,  the  epistle  does 
not  enable  us  to  determine.  On  his  departure, 
Paul  put  into  his  hand  this  letter  as  evidence  that 
Onesimus  was  a  true  and  approved  disciple  of 
Christ,  and  entitled  as  such  to  be  received  not  as  a 
servant,  but  above  a  servant,  as  a  brother  in  the 
faith,  as  the  representative  and  equal  in  that  re- 
spect of  the  Apostle  himself,  and  worthy  of  the 
same  consideration  and  love.  It  is  instructive  to 
observe  how  entirely  Paul  identifies  himself  with 
Onesimus,  and  pleads  his  cause  as  if  it  were  his 
own.  He  intercedes  for  him  as  his  own  child, 
promises  reparation  if  he  had  done  any  wrong, 
demands  for  liim  not  only  a  remission  of  all  pen- 
alties, but  the  reception  of  sympathy,  affection, 
Christian  brotherhood ;  and  while  he  solicits  these 
favors  for  another,  consents  to  receive  them  with 
the  same  gratitude  and  sense  of  obligation  as  if 
they  were  Ijestowed  on  himself.  Such  was  the  pur- 
pose and  such  the  argument  of  the  epistle. 

The  result  of  the  appeal  cannot  be  doubted.  It 
may  be  assumed  from  the  character  of  Philemon 
that  the  Apostle's  intercession  for  Onesimus  was 
not  unavailing.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
agreeably  to  the  express  instructions  of  the  lettw, 
the  past  was  forgiven ;  the  master  and  the  seirant 
were  reconciled  to  each  other;  and,  if  the  libeity 
which  Onesimus  had  asserted  in  a  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence was  not  conceded  as  a  boon  or  right,  it 
was  enjoyed  at  all  events  under  a  form  of  servitude 
which  henceforth  was  such  in  name  only.  So 
much  must  be  regarded  as  certain ;  or  it  follows 
that  the  Apostle  was  mistaken  in  his  opinion  of 
Philemon's  character,  and  his  efforts  for  the  welfare 
of  Onesimus  were  frustrated.  Chrysostom  declares, 
in  his  impassioned  style,  that  Philemon  must  have 
been  less  than  a  man,  must  have  been  ahke  desti- 
tute of  sensibility  and  reason  (wolos  \i6os,  ■kgIov 
OripiQv),  not  to  be  moved  by  the  arguments  and 
spirit  of  such  a  letter  to  fulfill  every  wish  and  inti- 
mation of  the  Apostle.  Surely  no  fitting  response 
to  his  pleadings  for  Onesimus  could  involve  less 
than  a  cessation  of  everything  oppressive  and  harsh 
in  his  civil  condition,  as  far  as  it  depended  on 
Philemon  to  mitigate  or  neutralize  the  evils  of  a 
legalized  system  of  bondage,  as  well  as  a  cessation 
of  everything  violative  of  his  rights  as  a  Chris- 
tian. How  much  further  than  this  an  impartial 
explanation  of  the  epistle  obliges  us  or  authorize? 
us  to  go,  has  not  yet  been  settled  by  any  very  gen- 
eral consent  of  interpreters.  jNIaiiy  of  the  best  critici 
construe  certain  expressions  {rh  ayadSu  in  ver.  14 
and  virep  h  Ae^o)  in  ver.  21)  as  conveying  a  distinci 
expectation  on  the  part  of  Paul  tliat  PhilemoB 
would  hberate  Onesimus.    Nearly  aJl  agree  that  h* 
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X)uld  hardly  have  failed  to  confer  or  him  that  fa- 
,'or,  even  if  it  was  not  requested  in  sc  many  words, 
jfter  such  an  appeal  to  his  sentiments  of  humanity 
and  justice.  Thus  it  was,  as  Dr.  Wordsworth 
remarl<s  {St.  Paul's  Epistles,  p.  328),  "by  Chris- 
tianizing the  master  that  the  Gospel  enfranchised 
tlie  slave.  It  did  not  legislate  about  mere  names 
and  forms,  but  it  went  to  the  root  of  the  evil,  it 
spoke  to  the  heart  of  man.  When  the  heart  of  the 
master  w:is  filled  with  divine  grace  and  was  warmed 
with  the  love  of  Christ,  the  rest  would  soon  follow. 
The  lips  would  speak  kind  words,  the  hands  would 
'^o  liberal  things.  Every  Onesimus  would  be 
treated  by  every  Philemon  as  a  beloved  brother  in 
(Jhrist." 

The  Epistle  to  Philemon  has  one  peculiar  feature 
—  its  cesthetical  character  it  may  be  termed  — 
which  distinguishes  it  from  all  the  other  epistles, 
and  demands  a  special  notice  at  our  hands.  It  has 
been  admired  deservedly  as  a  model  of  delicacy  and 
skill  in  the  department  of  composition  to  which  it 
belongs.  The  writer  had  peculiar  difficulties  to 
overcome.  He  was  the  common  friend  of  the  par- 
ties at  variance.  He  must  conciliate  a  man  who 
supposed  that  he  had  good  reason  to  be  oftended. 
He  must  commend  the  oifender,  and  yet  neither 
deny  nor  aggravate  the  imputed  fault.  He  must 
assert  the  new  ideas  of  Christian  equality  in 
the  face  of  a  system  which  hardly  recognized  the 
immanity  of  the  enslaved.  He  could  have  placed 
the  question  on  the  ground  of  his  own  personal 
rights,  and  yet  must  waive  them  in  order  to  secure 
an  act  of  spontaneous  kindness.  His  success 
must  be  a  triumph  of  love,  and  nothing  be  de- 
manded for  the  sake  of  the  justice  which  could 
have  claimed  everything.  He  limits  his  request  to 
a  forgiveness  of  the  alleged  wrong,  and  a  restora- 
tion to  favor  and  the  enjoyment  of  future  sympa- 
thy and  affection,  and  yet  would  so  guard  his 
words  as  to  leave  scope  for  all  the  generosity  which 
benevolence  might  prompt  toward  one  whose  con- 
dition admitted  of  so  much  alleviation.  These  are 
contrarieties  not  easy  to  harmonize;  but  Paul,  it 
is  confessed,  has  shown  a  degree  of  self  denial  and 
a  tact  in  dealing  with  them,  which  in  being  equal 
to  the  occasion  could  hardly  be  greater. 

There  is  a  letter  extant  of  the  younger  Pliny 
(Epist.  ix.  21)  which  he  wrote  to  a  friend  whose 
servant  had  deserted  him,  in  .which  he  intercedes 
for  the  fugitive,  who  was  anxious  to  return  to  his 
master,  but  dreaded  the  effects  of  his  anger.  Thus 
the  occasion  of  the  correspondence  was  similar  to 
that  between  the  Apostle  and  Philemon.  It  has 
occurred  to  scholars  to  compare  this  celebrated 
letter  with  that  of  Paul  in  behalf  of  Onesimus;  and 
M  the  result  they  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  not  only 
in  the  spirit  of  Christian  love,  of  which  Pliny  was 
ignorant,  but  in  dignity  of  thought,  argument, 
pathos,  beauty  of  style,  eloquence,  the  communica- 
tion of  the  Apostle  is  vastly  superior  to  that  of  the 
polished  Roman  writer. 

Among  the  later  Commentaries  on  this  epistle 
may  be  mentioned  those  of  Rothe  {Interpretatio 
fftsiorico-Exegetica,  Brem.-e,  1844),  Hagenl>ach 
V)neof  his  early  efforts,  Basel,  1829),  Koch  (ZLirich, 
/846,  excellent).  Wiesinger  (1851),  one  of  the  con- 
*nuators  of  Olshausen's  work,  Meyer  (Idu;!),  De 
Wette,  Ewald  (brief  notes  with  a  translation, 
5d;tingen  (1857).  Alford,  Wordsworth,  Ellicott, 
Cid  the  Amer.  Bible  Union  (N.  Y.  1860).  The 
walebrated  Lavater    preached   thirty-nine   sermons 
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on  the  contents  of  this  brief  coraixjsition  and  pub- 
lished them  in  two  volumes.  H   B   II. 

*  Among  the  patristic  commentators  Chryso* 
tom  excels  in  bringing  out  the  delicate  touches  of 
the  letter.  In  tom.  v.  of  the  Criiici  Sncii  {Vr^tnct. 
1695)  the  jurist,  Scipio  Gentilis,  devotes  eighty  folio 
pages  to  Philemon.  D.  H.  Wildschut  treats  i)e  vi 
(liclionia  et  sermonis  elegantia^  in  Epiatola  Pauli  ad 
Philemmem  (Traj.  ad  Rhen.,  1809).  Rev.  J.  S. 
Buckminster  has  a  sermon  on  the  entire  letter  as 
a  text  {Sermons,  pp.  78-92,  Best.  1815).  Still 
later  helps  are,  F.  Kiihne,  Der  Epistel  Pauli  an 
Philemon,  in  Bibelstumlen  (Leipz.  1856);  Bleek, 
Vorleswigen  iib.  die  Briefe  an  die  Colosser,  den 
Philemon,  etc.  1865);  and  J.  J.  Van  Oosterzee, 
Der  Brief  an  Philemon,  in  pt.  xi.  of  Lange'B 
BibelwerkdesN.  r<^»/.  (1802),  translated  with  ad- 
ditions by  H.  B.  Hackett  in  Dr.  SchafTs  Com- 
mentary (N.  Y.  1868).  On  the  relation  of  the 
epistle  to  the  subject  of  slavery  see  the  opinions  of 
eminent  writers  as  quoted  at  the  end  of  the  above 
translation  (pp.  29-31).  H. 

PHILE'TUS  (*iAt7tos  [beloved,  or  worthy  of 
love'] :  Philetus)  was  possibly  a  disciple  of  Hymen- 
seus,  with  whom  he  is  associated  in  2  Tim.  ii.  17 
and  who  is  named  without  him  in  an  earlier  epis- 
tie  (I  Tim.  i.  20).  Waterland  {Importance  of  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  ch.  iv.,  Works,  iii. 
459)  condenses  in  a  few  lines  the  substance  of  many 
dissertations  which  have  been  written  concerning 
their  opiniojis,  and  the  sentence  which  was  inflicted 
upon  at  least  one  of  them :  "  They  appear  to  have 
been  persons  who  believed  the  Scriptures  of  the  O. 
T.,  but  misinterpreted  them,  allegorizing  away  the 
doctrine  of  the  Resurrection,  and  resolving  it  all 
into  figure  and  metaphor.  The  delivering  over 
unto  Satan  seems  to  have  been  a  form  of  excom- 
munication declaring  the  person  reduced  to  the 
state  of  a  heathen ;  and  in  the  Apostolical  age  it 
was  accompanied  with  supernatural  or  miraculouu 
effects  upon  the  bodies  of  the  persons  so  delivered." 
Walchius  is  of  opinion  that  they  were  of  Jewish 
origin;  Hammond  connects  them  with  the  Gnostics; 
Vitringa  (with  less  probability)  with  the  Sadducees. 
They  understood  resurrection  to  signify  the  knowl- 
edge and  profession  of  the  Christian  religion,  oi 
regeneration  and  conversion,  according  to  J.  G. 
Walchius,  whose  lengthy  dissertation,  De  flymenceo 
et  Phileto,  in  his  Miscellanea  Sacra,  1744,  pp. 
81-121,  seems  to  exhaust  the  suliject.  Amongst 
writers  who  precedeci  him  may  l)e  named  Vitringa, 
Observ.  Sacr.  iv.  9,  922-930;  Buddeus,  Ecclesia 
Apostolica,  V.  297-305.  See  also,  on  the  heresy, 
Burton,  Bampton  Lectures,  and  Dean  Ellicott's 
notes  on  the  Pastoral  Epistles;  and  Potter  on 
Church  Government,  ch.  v.,  with  reference  to  the 
sentence.  The  names  of  Philetus  and  Hymengeua 
occur  separately  among  those  of  Caesar's  household 
whose  relics  have  been  found  in  the  Columbaria  at 
Rome.  W.  T.  B. 

PHILIP  (*iAt7r7ros  {lover  of  horses']:  Philip- 
pus).  1.  The  father  of  Alexander  the  Great  (I  Mace, 
i.  1;  V.  i.  2),  king  of  Macedonia,  b.  c.  359-336. 

2.  A  Phrygian,  left  by  Antiochus  Epiph.  as 
governor  at  Jerusalem  (c.  B.  c.  170),  where  he  be 
have*'  with  great  cruelty  (2  Mace.  v.  22),  burning 
the  fugitive  Jews  in  caves  (2  Mace.  vi.  11),  and 
taking  the  earliest  measures  to  check  the  growing 
power  of  Judas  Mace.  (2  Mace.  viii.  9)  He  if 
commonly  identified  with, 

3.  The  foster  brother  {a{)vrpo<pos,  2   Mace,  ix 
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B9)  of  Antioclms  Epiph.,  whom  the  kiii^  upon  his 
death-bed  appointed  regent  of  Syria  and  guardian 
>f  his  son  Antiochus  V.,  to  the  excUision  of  Lysias 
;b.  c.  104,  1  Mace.  vi.  14,  15,  56).  He  returned 
with  tlie  royal  forces  from  Persia  (1  Mace.  vi.  66) 
to  assume  the  government,  and  occupied  Antioch. 
But  Lysias,  who  was  at  the  time  l)esieging  "  the 
Sanctuary  "  at  Jerusalem,  hastily  made  terms  with 
Judae,  and  marched  against  hini.  Lysias  stormed 
Antioch,  and,  according  to  Josephus  (Ant.  xii.  9, 
§  7),  put  Philip  to  death.  In  2  Mace,  Philip  is 
laid  to  have  fled  to  Ptol.  Philometor  on  the  death  of 
Antiochus  (2  Mace.  ix.  29),  though  the  book  con- 
tains traces  of  the  other  account  (xiii.  23).  The 
attempts  to  reconcile  the  narratives  (Winer,  s.  v.) 
have  no  probability. 


Philip  V.  of  Macedon. 

Diarachm  of  Pliilip  V.  (Attic  talent).     Obv.:  Head  of 

king,  r,    bound   with    fillet.       Rev.:     BA2IAEn2 

4>IAinnOY  ;  club  of  Hercules  :  all  within  wreath. 

4.  Philip  v.,  king  of  Macedonia,  b.  c.  220-179. 
His  wide  and  successful  endeavors  to  strengtlien 
and  enlarge  the  Macedonian  dominion  brought  him 
into  conflict  with  the  Romans,  when  they  were  en- 
gaged in  the  critical  war  with  Carthage.  Desul- 
tory warfare  followed  by  hollow  peace  lasted  till  the 
victory  of  Zama  left  the  Romans  free  for  more 
vigorous  measures.  Meanwhile  Philip  had  con- 
solidated his  power,  though  he  had  degenerated 
into  an  unscrupulous  tyrant.  The  first  campaigns 
of  the  Romans  on  tlie  declaration  of  war  (b.  c. 
200)  were  not  attended  by  any  decisive  result,  but 
the  arrival  of  Flamininus  (b.  c.  198)  changed  the 
aspect  of  affairs.  Phihp  was  driven  from  his  com- 
manding position,  and  made  unsuccessful  overtures 
for  peace.  In  the  next  year  he  lost  the  fatal  battle 
of  Cynoscephalse,  and  was  obliged  to  accede  to  the 
terms  dictated  by  his  conquerors.  The  remainder  of 
his  life  was  spent  in  vain  endeavors  to  regain  some- 
thing of  his  former  power;  and  was  embittered  by 
:ruelty  and  remorse.  In  1  Mace.  viii.  5,  the  defeat 
)f  Philip  is  coupled  with  that  of  Perseus  as  one  of  the 
loblest  triumphs  of  the  Romans.  B.  F.  W. 

PHILIP  THE  APOSTLE  (^/AiTPTros  • 
Philippus).  The  Gospels  contain  comparatively 
scanty  notices  of  this  disciple.  He  is  mentioned 
as  being  of  Bethsaida,  the  city  of  Andrew  and 
Peter «  (John  i.  44),  and  apparently  was  among 
the  Galilsean  peasants  of  that  district  who  flocked 
to  hear  the  preaching  of  the  Baptist.  The  manner 
in  which  St.  John  speaks  of  him,  the  repetition  by 
him  of  the  self-same  words  with  which  Andrew 
had  brought  to  Peter  the  good  news  that  the 
Christ  had  at  last  appeared,  all  indicate  a  previous 
friendship  with  the  sons  of  Jonah  and  of  Zebedee, 
ind  a  consequent  participation  in  their  Messianic 
(opes.     The   close  union  of  the  two   in  John  vi. 


a  Qreswell's  suggestion  {Dissert,  on  Harmony, 
ixxii.)  that  the  Apostle  was  an  inhabitant  {avh)  of 
B«th»iida,  but  a  native  (ck)  of  Capernaum,  is  to  be 
■pVKMd,  but  hardly  to  be  receiveii. 
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and  xii.  suggests  that  he  may  have  owed  to  .An- 
drew the  first  tidings  that  the  hope  hud  been  ful< 
filled.  The  statement  that  Jesus ybwnci  him  (Joht 
i.  43)  implies  a  previous  seeking.  To  him  first  ic 
the  whole  circle  of  the  disciples''  were  spoken  th? 
words  so  full  of  meaning,  "Follow  me"  (Ibid.) 
As  soon  as  he  has  learnt  to  know  his  Master,  he 
is  eager  to  communicate  his  discovery  to  another 
who  had  also  shared  the  same  expectations.  He 
speaks  to  Nathanael,  probably  on  his  arrival  in 
Cana  (comp.  John  xxi.  2,  ICwald,  Gescli.  v.  p.  251), 
as  though  they  had  not  seldom  communed  to- 
gether of  the  intimations  of  a  better  time,  of  a 
divine  kingdom,  wiiich  they  found  in  their  sacred 
books.  We  may  well  believe  that  he,  like  his 
friend,  was  an  "  Israelite  indeed  in  whom  there 
was  no  guile."  In  the  lists  of  the  twelve  Apostle?, 
in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  his  name  is  as  uniformly 
at  the  head  of  the  second  group  of  four,  as  the 
name  of  Peter  is  at  that  of  the  first  (Matt.  x.  3; 
Mark  iii.  18;  Luke  vi.  14);  and  the  facts  recorded 
l»y  St.  John  give  the  reason  of  this  priority.  In 
those  lists  again  we  find  his  name  uniformly 
coupled  with  that  of  Bartholomew,  and  this  has  led 
to  the  hypothesis  that  the  latter  is  identical  with 
the  Nathanael  of  John  i.  45,  the  one  being  the 
personal  name,  the  other,  like  Barjonah  of  Barti- 
maeus,  a  patronymic.  Donaldson  {Jas/iar,  p.  {») 
looks  on  the  two  as  brothers,  but  the  precise  men- 
tion of  rhy  tSiov  aSe\(poi'  m  ver.  41,  and  its 
omission  here,  is,  as  Alford  remarks  (on  Matt.  x. 
3),  against  this  hypothesis. 

Philip  apparently  was  among  the  first  company 
of  disciples  who  were  with  the  Lord  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  ministry,  at  the  marriage  of 
Cana,  on  his  first  appearance  as  a  prophet  in  Je- 
rusalem (John  ii.).  When  .lohn  was  cast  into 
prison,  and  the  work  of  declaring  the  glad  tidings 
of  the  kingdom  required  a  new  company  of  preach- 
ers, we  may  believe  that  he,  like  his  companions 
and  friends,  received  a  new  call  to  a  more  constant 
discipleship  (Matt.  iv.  18-22).  When  the  Twelve 
were  s[)ecially  set  apart  for  their  office,  he  was 
numbered  among  them.  The  first  three  Gospels 
tell  us  nothing  more  of  him  individually.  St.  John, 
with  his  characteristic  fullness  of  personal  reminis- 
cences, records  a  few  significant  utterances.  The 
earnest,  simple-hearted  faith  which  showed  itself  in 
his  first  conversion,  required,  it  would  seem,  an 
education;  one  stage  of  this  may  be  traced,  accord- 
ing to  Clement  of  Alexandria  {Sti-o7n.  iii.  25),  ii. 
the  history  of  Matt.  viii.  21.  He  assumes,  as  a 
recognized  fact,  tliat  Philip  was  the  disciple  who 
urged  llie  plea,  "  Suffer  me  first  to  go  and  bury  my 
father,"  and  who  was  reminded  of  a  higher  duty, 
perhaps  also  of  the  command  previously  given,  by 
the  command,  "  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead;  follow 
thou  me."  When  the  Galilsean  crowds  had  halted 
on  their  way  to  Jerusalem  to  hear  the  preaching  of 
Jesus  (.John  vi.  5-9),  and  were  faint  with  hunger, 
it  was  to  Philip  that  the  question  was  put. 
"  Whence  shall  we  buy  bread  that  these  may  eat  f  "' 
"  And  this  he  said,"  St.  John  adds,  "  to  prove  him, 
for  He  himself  knew  what  He  would  do."  The 
answer,  "  Two  hundred  pennyworth  of  bread  is  not 
sufficient  for  them  that  every  one  may  take  a  little," 
shows  how  little  he  was  prepared  for  the  work  of 


b  It  has  been  assumed,  on  the  authority  of  patrlbtic 
tradition  {in/r.),  that  his  call  to  the  apostleship  Id 
volved  the  abandonment,  for  a  time,  of  his  wife  uH 
daughtei. 
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liviiie  power  tliat  followed  «  It  is  noticeable  that 
here,  as  in  John  i.,  he  appears  in  close  conuection 
with  Andrew. 

Another  incident  is  brought  before  us  in  John 
nii.  20-22.  Among  the  piltirims  who  had  come  to 
keep  the  passover  at  Jerusalem  were  some  Gentile 
proselytes  (Hellenes)  who  had  heard  of  Jesus,  and 
desired  to  see  Him.  The  Greek  name  of  Philip 
may  have  attracted  them.  The  zealous  love  which 
he  had  shown  in  the  case  of  Nathanael  may  have 
made  him  prompt  to  offer  himself  as  their  guide. 
I'ut  it  is  characteristic  of  him  that  he  does  not  take 
them  at  once  to  the  presence  of  his  Master.  "  Philip 
eometh  and  telleth  Andrew,  and  again  Andrew  and 
I'hilip  tell  Jesus."  The  friend  and  fellow-towns- 
man to  whoni  probably  he  owed  his  own  introduc- 
tion to  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  is  to  introduce  these 
gtrangers  also.^ 

'J'here  is  a  connection  not  difficult  to  be  traced 
between  this  fact  and  that  which  follows  on  the  last 
recurrence  of  Philip's  name  in  the  history  of  the 
( iospels.  The  desire  to  see  Jesus  gave  occasion  to 
the  utterance  of  words  in  which  the  Lord  spoke 
more  distinctly  than  ever  of  the  presence  of  his 
Father  with  Him,  to  the  voice  from  heaven  which 
manifested  the  Father's  will  (John  xii.  28).  The 
words  appear  to  have  sunk  into  the  heart  of  at 
least  one  of  the  disciples,  and  he  brooded  over  them. 
The  strong  cravings  of  a  passionate  but  unenHght- 
ened  f\iith  led  him  to  feel  that  one  thing  was  yet 
wanting.  They  heard  their  Lord  speak  of  his  Father 
and  of  their  Father.  He  was  going  to  his  Father's 
house.  They  were  to  follow  Him  there.  But  wliy 
should  they  not  have  even  now  a  vision  of  the  Di- 
vine glory?  It  was  part  of  the  childlike  simplicity 
of  his  nature  that  no  reserve  should  hinder  the  ex- 
pression of  the  craving,  "  Lord,  shew  us  the  Father, 
and  it  sufficetL  us  "  (John  xiv.  8).  And  the  an- 
swer to  that  desire  belonged  also  specially  to  him. 
He  had  all  along  been  eager  to  lead  others  to  see 
Jesus.  He  had  been  with  Him,  looking  on  Him 
from  the  very  commencement  of  his  ministry,  and 
yet  he  had  not  known  Him.  He  had  thought  of  the 
glory  of  the  Father  as  consisting  in  something  else 
than  the  Truth,  Kighteousness,  I^ve  that  he  had 
witnessed  in  the  Son.  "  Have  I  been  so  long  time 
with  you,  and  yet  hast  thou  not  known  me,  Philip  V 
He  that  hath  seeii  me  hath  seen  the  Father.  How 
sayest  Ihvu,  Shew  us  the  Father?  "  No  other  fact 
coimected  with  the  name  of  Philip  is  recorded  in 
the  Gospels.  The  close  relation  in  which  we  have 
seen  him  standing  to  the  sons  of  Zebedee  and  Na- 
thanael might  lead  us  to  think  of  him  as  one  of  the 
two  unnamed  disciples  in  the  list  of  fishermen  on 
the  Sea  of  Tiberias  who  meet  us  in  John  xxi.  He 
is  among  the  company  of  disciples  at  Jerusalem 
»rter  the  Ascension  (Acts  i.  13),  and  on  the  day  of  I 
Pentecost. 

After  this  all  is  uncertain  and  apocryphal.  He  j 
'•n  mentioned  .by  Clement  of  Alexandria  as  having  , 
?i.id  a  wife  and  children,  and  as  having  sanctioned 
the  marriage  of  his  daughters  instead  of  binding 
Uiem  to  vows  of  chastity  {Sirvm.  iii.  h2;  Eusel). 
'/,  K  iii.  30),  and  is  included  in  the  list  of  those 
••ho  had  borne  witness  of  Christ  in  their  lives,  but 
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had  not  died  what  was  commonly  1*  oked  on  as  i 
martyr's  death  {Strom,  iv.  73).  Polycrates  (Eu- 
seb.  //.  E.  iii.  31),  Bishop  of  Ephesus,  speaks  of 
him  as  having  fallen  asleep  in  the  Phrygian  Hier- 
apolis,  as  having  had  two  daughters  who  had  grown 
old  unmarried,  and  a  third,  with  special  gifts  of 
inspiration  (iy  'Ayi({}  ^^eu/xaTI  Tro\iTev(Tafx4vrj), 
who  Ijad  died  at  Ephesus.  There  seems,  however, 
in  this  mention  of  the  daughters  of  Philip,  to  be 
some  confusion  between  tlie  Apostle  and  the  Evan- 
gelist. Eusel )iu3  in  the  same  chapter  quotes  a  pas- 
snge  from  Caius,  in  which  the  four  daughters  of 
Philip,  prophetesses,  are  mentioned  as  living  with 
their  father  at  Hierapolis  and  as  buried  there  with 
him,  and  himself  connects  this  fact  with  Acts  xii. 
8,  as  though  they  referred  to  one  and  the  same 
person.  Polycrates  in  like  manner  refers  to  him 
in  the  Easter  Controversy,  as  an  authority  for  the 
Quartodeciman  practice  (Euseb.  Ff.  E.  v.  24).  It 
is  noticeable  that  even  Augustine  {Serm.  266,* 
speaks  with  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  distinctnest 
of  tlie  two  Philips.  The  apocryphal  «'  Acta  Phil- 
ippi  "  are  utterly  wild  and  fantastic,  and  if  there  ia 
any  grain  of  truth  in  them,  it  is  probably  the  bare 
fact  that  the  Apostle  or  the  Evangelist  labored  in 
Phrygia,  and  died  at  Hierapolis.  He  arrives  in 
that  city  with  his  sister  Mariamne  and  his  friend 
Bartholomew.*^  'J'lie  wife  of  the  proconsul  is  con- 
verted. The  people  are  drawn  away  from  the  wor- 
ship of  a  great  serpent.  The  priests  and  the  pro- 
consul seize  on  the  Apostles  and"  put  them  to  the 
torture.  St.  John  suddenly  appears  with  words  of 
counsel  and  encouragement.  Philip,  in  spite  of  the 
warning  of  the  Apostle  of  Love  reminding  him  that 
he  sliould  return  good  for  evil,  curses  the  city,  and 
the  earth  opens  and  swallows  it  up.  Then  his  Lord 
appears  and  reproves  him  for  his  vindictive  anger, 
and  those  who  had  descended  to  the  abyss  are 
raised  out  of  it  again.  The  tortures  which  Philip 
had  suffered  end  in  his  death,  but,  as  a  punishment 
for  his  offense,  he  is  to  remain  for  forty  days  ex- 
cluded from  Paradise.  After  his  deatli  a  vine 
springs  up  on  the  spot  where  his  blood  had  fallen, 
and  the  juice  of  the  grapes  is  used  for  the  Eucha- 
ristic  cup  (Tischendorf,  Acta  Apocrypha,  pp.  7f»- 
94).  The  book  which  contains  this  narrative  in 
apparently  only  the  last  chapter  of  a  larger  history, 
and  it  fixes  the  journey  and  the  death  as  after  the 
eighth  year  of  Trajan.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the 
other  apocryphal  fragment  professing  to  give  an 
account  of  his  labors  in  Greece  is  part  of  the  same 
work,  but  it  is  at  least  equally  legendary.  He  ar- 
rives in  Athens  clothed  like  the  other  Apostles,  as 
Christ  had  commanded,  in  an  outer  cJoak  and  a 
linen  tunic.  Three  hundred  philosophers  dispute 
with  him.  They  find  themselves  baffled,  and  send 
for  assistance  to  Ananias  the  high  priest  at  Jeru- 
salem. He  puts  on  his  pontifical  robes,  and  goes 
to  Athens  at  the  head  of  five  hundred  warriors. 
They  attempt  to  seize  on  the  Apostle,  and  are  all 
smitten  with  bhndness.  The  heavens  open;  the 
form  of  the  Son  of  Man  appears,  and  all  the  idols 
of  Athens  fiill  to  the  ground ;  and  so  on  through  a 
succession  of  marvels,  ending  with  his  remaining 
two  years  in  the  city,  establishing  a  church  there, 


a  Bengel  draws  from  this  narrative  the  inference    patror  saint  of  so  manv  of  their  kings  on  a  level  with 
hat  it  was  part  of  Philip's  work  to   provide  for  tht    Saint  lago  as  the  patron  saint  of  the  people  {Act* 


Viily  sustenance  of  the  company  of  the  Twelve. 

6  Th«  national  pride  of  some  Spanish  theologians 
tM  led  them  to  claim  these  inquirers  as  their  country- 
niMi,  and  so  to  explain  the  reverence  which  places  the 


Sanctorum,  May  1). 

c  The  union  of  the  two  names  is  sigrdflcan^  i 
points  to  the  Apoeiie 
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Mid  then  going  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  I'arthia 
(Tischendorf,  Acta  Apocr.  pp.  95-104).  Another 
tradition  represents  8c_ytliia  as  the  scene  of  liis  la- 
bors (Abdias.  //isi.  Ajjost.  in  Fabricius,  Oxl.  Apoc. 
N.  T.  i.  7;i9),  and  throws  the  guilt  of  his  death 
upon  tht»  Ebionitos  {Acfa  Sanctorum,  May  1). 

E.  H.  P. 

PHILIP    THE    EVANGELIST.      The 

first  mention  of  this  name  occurs  in  the  account  of 
the  dispute  between  the  Hebrew  and  Hellenistic 
disciples  in  Acts  vi.  He  is  one  of  the  Seven  ap- 
pointed to  superintend  the  daily  distribution  of 
food  and  alnis,  and  so  to  remove  all  suspicion  of 
partiality.  The  fact  that  all  the  seven  names  are 
Greek,  makes  it  at  least  very  probable  that  they 
were  chosen  as  belonging  to  the  Hellenistic  section 
of  the  Church,  repi-esontatives  of  the  class  which 
had  appeared  before  the  Apostles  in  the  attitude  of 
complaint.  The  name  of  Philip  stands  next  to  that 
of  Stephen ;  and  this,  together  with  the  fact  that 
these  are  the  only  two  names  (unless  Nicolas  be  an 
exception;  comp.  Nicolas)  of  which  we  hear 
again,  tends  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  among 
Ine  Njost  pix)niinent  of  those  so  chosen.  He  was, 
at  a»-.y  rate,  well  reported  of  as  "  full  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  wisdom,"  and  had  so  won  the  affections 
of  the  great  l)ody  of  believers  as  to  be  among  the 
objects  of  their  free  election,  possibly  (assuming  the 
votes  of  the  congregation  to  have  been  taken  for 
the  different  candidates)  gaining  all  but  the  high- 
est number  of  sufirages.  Whether  the  office  to 
which  he  was  thus  appointed  gave  hitn  the  position 
and  the  title  of  a  iJeacon  of  the  Church,  or  was 
special  and  extraordinary  in  its  character,  must  re- 
main uncertain  (comp.  Dkacon). 

The  after-history  of  Philip  warrants  the  belief, 
m  any  case,  that  his  office  was  not  simply  that  of 
the  later  Diaconate.  It  is  no  great  presumption  to 
think  of  him  as  contributing  hardly  less  than  Ste- 
phen to  the  great  increase  of  disciples  which  fol- 
lowed on  this  fresh  organization,  as  sharing  in  that 
wider,  more  expansive  teaching  which  shows  itself 
for  the  first  time  in  the  oration  of  the  proto-mart^  r, 
and  in  which  he  was  the  forerunner  of  St.  Paul. 
We  should  expect  the  man  who  had  been  his  com- 
panion and  fellow-worker  to  go  on  with  the  work 
which  he  left  unfinished,  and  to  break  through  the 
barriers  of  a  simply  national  Judaism.  And  so  ac- 
cordingly we  find  him  in  the  next  stage  of  his  his- 
tory. The  persecution  of  which  Saul  was  the  leader 
must  have  stopped  the  "daily  ministrations"  of  the 
Church.  The  teachers  who  had  been  most  prom- 
inent were  compelled  to  take  to  flight,  and  Philip 
was  among  them.  The  cessation  of  one  form  of 
activity,  however,  only  tlirevv  him  forward  into  an- 
ather.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  city  of  Samaria  is 
the  first  scene  of  his  activity  (Acts  viii.).  He  is 
the  precursor  of  St.  Paul  in  bis  work,  as  Stephen 
had  been  in  his  teaching.  It  falls  to  his  lot,  rather 
than  to  that  of  an  Apostle,  to  take  that  first  step 
in  the  victory  over  Jewish  prfjudice  and  the  expan- 
«ion  of  the  Cburch,  according  to  its  Loixl's  command. 
As  a  preparation  for  that  work  there  may  have  been 
Ihci  Messianic  hopes  which  were  cherished  by  the 
Samaritans  no  less  than  by  the  Jews  (.lohn  iv.  25), 
Ihe  recollection  of  the  two  days  which  had  witnessed 


«  The  verse  which  inserts  the  requirement  of  a 
*onliP8sion  of  faith  as  the  condition  of  baptism  ap- 
Dtwrs  to  have  been  the  work  of  a  transcriber  anxious 
to  bring  the  aarrativei  into  hanuony  with  ecclerias- 


the  presence  there  of  Christ  and  his  disciples  (JoIb 
iv.  40),  even  i)erhap8  the  craving  for  spiritual 
powers  which  had  been  roused  by  the  strange  in- 
fluence of  Simon  the  Sorcerer.  The  scene  which 
brings  the  two  into  contact  with  eacli  other,  in 
which  the  magician  has  to  acknowledge  a  [>oweT 
over  nature  greater  than  his  own,  is  interesting 
rather  as  belonging  to  the  life  of  the  heresiarch 
than  to  that  of  the  Evangelist.  [Simon  Magus.J 
It  suggests  the  inquiry  whether  we  can  tract 
through  the  distortions  and  perversions  of  the 
"  hero  of  the  romance  of  heresy,"  the  influence  ol 
that  phase  of  Christian  truth  which  was  likely  Ui 
be  presented  by  the  preaching  of  the  Helleni^lic 
Evangelist. 

This  step  is  followed  by  another.  He  is  directed 
by  an  angel  of  the  Lord  to  take  the  road  that  led 
down  from  Jerusalem  to  Gaza  on  the  way  to  Egypt. 
(For  the  topographical  questions  connected  with 
this  history,  see  Gaza.)  A  chariot  passes  by  in 
which  there  is  a  man  of  another  race,  whose  com- 
plexion or  whose  dress  showed  him  to  be  a  native 
of  Ethiopia.  F'rom  the  time  of  Psanmietichus 
[comp.  Manasskh]  there  had  been  a  large  body 
of  Jews  settled  in  that  region,  and  the  eunuch  or 
chamberlain  at  the  court  of  Candace  might  easily 
have  come  across  them  and  their  sacred  books, 
might  have  embraced  their  faith,  and  become  by 
circumcision  a  proselyte  of  righteousness.  He  had 
been  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  He  may  have 
heard  there  of  the  new  sect.  The  history  thai,  fol- 
lows is  interesting  as  one  of  the  few  records  in  the 
N.  T.  of  the  process  of  individual  conversion,  and 
one  which  we  may  believe  St.  Luke  obtained,  during 
his  residence  at  Csesarea,  from  the  F^vangelist  him- 
self. The  devout  proselyte  reciting  the  prophecy 
which  he  does  not  understand,  the  Evangelist- 
preacher  running  at  full  speed  till  he  overtakes  the 
chariot,  the  abrupt  question,  the  simple-hearted 
answer,  the  unfolding,  from  the  starting-point  ol 
the  prophecy,  of  the  glad  tidings  of  Jesus,  the 
craving  for  the  means  of  admission  to  the  blessing 
of  fellowship  with  the  new  society,  the  simple 
baptism  in  the  first  stream  or  spring,"  the  instan- 
taneous, abrupt  departure  of  the  missionary- 
preacher,  as  of  one  carried  away  by  a  Divine  im- 
pulse, these  help  us  to  represent  to  ourselves  much 
of  the  life  and  work  of  that  remote  past.  On  the 
hypothesis  which  has  just  been  suggested,  we 
may  think  of  it  as  being  the  incident  to  which  the 
mind  of  Philip  himself  recurred  with  most  satis- 
faction. 

A  brief  sentence  tells  us  that  he  continued  his 
work  as  a  preacher  at  Azotus  (Asbdod)  and  among 
the  other  cities  that  bad  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Philistines,  and,  following  the  coa.st-line,  came  to 
Ceesarea.  Here  for  a  long  period,  not  less  than 
eighteen  or  nineteen  years,  we  lose  sight  of  him. 
He  may  have  been  there  when  the  new  ^  convert 
Saul  passed  through  on  his  way  to  Tarsus  (Acts 
ix.  30).  He  may  have  contributed  by  his  labors 
to  the  eager  desire  to  be  guided  further  into  the 
Truth  which  led  to  the  conversion  of  Cornelius. 
We  can  hardly  think  of  him  as  giving  up  all  at 
once  the  missionary  habits  of  his  life.  Ceesarea, 
however,  appears  to  have  been  the  centre  of  his 
activity.     The  last  glinipse  of  him  in  the  N.  T.  i* 


tical  usage.     (Comp.   Alfcrd,  Meyer,  Tischendorf,  i« 
loc.) 

b  *  Three  years  at  least  had  passed  since  the  Apof 
tie's  conversion  (comp.  Acts  ix.  SO,  Gal  i.  18).      H. 
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to  the  account  of  St.  Paul's  journey  to  Jerusalem.  1 
It  is  to  his  house,  as  to  one  well  known  to  them,  i 
that  St.  Paul  and  his  companions  turn  for  shelter.  , 
He  is  still  known  as  "  one  of  the  Seven."     His  | 
work  has  gained  for  him  the  yet  higher  title  of 
Evangelist  (comp.  Evangelist).      He  has  four 
daughters,  who  possess  the  gift  of  prophetic  utter- 
ance, and  who  apparently  give  themselves  to  the 
work  of  teaching  instead  of  entering  on  the  life  of 
home  (Acts  xxi.  8,  9).    He  is  visited  by  the  proph- 
ets and  eldei^s  of  Jerusalem.     At  such  a  place  as 
Csesarea  the  work  of  such  a  man  must  have  helped  1 
to  bridge  over  the  ever-widening  gap  which  threat-  j 
ened   to   separate   the   Jewish    and    the    Gentile ; 
Churches.     One  who  had  preached  Christ  to  the  j 
hated  Samaritan,  the  swarthy  AMcau,  the  despised 
Philistine,    the   men    of  all    nations    who   passed 
through  the  seaport  of  Palestine,  might  well  wel- ' 
come   the  arrival    of  the  Apostle   of  the  Gentiles 
(comp.  J.  P.  I-ange,  in  Herzog's  Real-Encyklojjdd. 
B.  v.  *'  Philippus  ").  I 

The  traditions  in  which  the  Evangelist  and  the 
Apostle  who  bore  the  same  name  are  more  or  less 
confounded  have  been  given  under  Philip  the  ' 
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Apostle.  According  to  another,  relating  more 
distinctly  to  him,  he  died  Bishop  of  Tralles  {Acta 
Sanct.  June  6).  The  house  in  which  he  and  ]'if 
daughters  had  lived  was  pointed  out  to  travellers 
in  the  time  of  Jerome  {Epit.  PnulcB,  §  8).  (Comp. 
Ewald,  Geschichte,  vi.  175,  208-214 ;  Baumgarten, 
Apostel  Geschichte,  §§  15,  16.)  E.  H.  P. 

PHILIP  HEROD  I.,  IL     [Herod;  vol 

ii.  pp.  1052,  1853.] 

PHILIP'PI  {^iAiinroi:  Philippi).  A  city  of 
Macedonia,  about  nine  miles  from  the  sea,  to  the 
N.  W.  of  the  island  of  Thasos,  which  is  twelve 
miles  distant  from  its  port  Neapolis,  the  modem 
Kavalla.  It  is  situated  in  a  plain  between  tM 
ranges  of  Pangaeus  and  Haemus.  St.  Paul,  when, 
on  his  first  visit  to  Macedonia  in  company  with 
Silas,  he  embarked  at  Troas,  made  a  straight  run 
to  Samothrace,  and  from  thence  to  Neapolis,  which 
he  reached  on  the  second  day  (Acts  xvi.  11).  This 
was  built  on  a  rocky  promontory,  on  the  western 
side  of  which  is  a  roadstead,  furnishing  a  safe 
refuge  from  the  Etesian  winds.  The  town  is  cut 
oflf  from  the  interior   by  a  steep   line  of  hills. 


Ruins  at  Philippi. 


anciently  called  Symbolum,  connected  towards  the 
N.  E.  with  the  western  extremity  of  Hsemus,  and 
towards  the  S.  W.,  less  continuously,  with  the 
eastern  extremity  of  Pangaeus.  A  steep  track, 
following  the  course  of  an  ancient  paved  road,  leads 
over  Symbolum  to  Philippi,  the  solitary  pass  being 
about  1,600  feet,  above  the  sea-level.  At  this  point 
the  traveller  arrives  in  little  more  than  half  an 
hour's  riding,  and  almost  immediately  begi^'s  to 
descend  by  a  yet  steeper  path  into  the  plain. 
From  a  point  near  the  watershed,  a  simultaneous 
view  is  obtained  both  of  Kavalla  and  of  the  ruins 
of  Philippi.  Between  Pangaeus  and  the  nearest 
part  of  Symbolum  the  plain  is  very  low,  and  there 
are  large  accumulations  of  water.  Between  the 
foot  of  Symbolum  and  the  site  of  Philippi,  two 
Turkish  cemeteries  are  passed,  the  gravestones  of 
vhich  arelall  derived  from  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
litv,  and  in  the  immediate «  neighborhood  of  th€ 


a      It  appears  to  be  some  miles  distant-,  bat  is  dis- 
loetly  seen  from  that  point.  H 


one  first  reached  is  the  modem  Turkish  Tillage 

Bereketli.  This  is  the  nearest  village  to  the 
ancient  ruins,  which  are  not  at  the  present  time 
inhabited  at  all.  Near  the  second  cemetery  are 
some  ruins  on  a  slight  enjinence,  and  also  a  khan, 
kept  by  a  Greek  family.  Here  is  a  large  monu- 
mental block  of  marble,  12  feet  high  and  7  feci 
square,  apparently  the  pedestal  of  a  statue,  as  on 
the  top  a  hole  exists,  which  was  obviously  intended 
for  its  reception.  This  hole  is  pointed  out  by  local 
tradition  as  the  crib  out  of  which  Alexander's 
horse,  Bucephalus,  was  accustomed  to  eat  his  oats. 
On  two  sides  of  the  block  is  a  mutilated  Lathr. 
inscription,  in  which  the  names  of  Caius  Vibiua 
and  Cornelius  Quartus  may  be  deciphered.  A 
stream  employed  in  turning  a  mill  bursts  out  from 
a  sedgy  pool  in  the  neighborhood,  and  probably 
finds  its  way  to  the  marshy  ground  mentioned  as 
existing  in  the  S.  W.  portion  of  the  plain. 

After  about  twenty  minutes'  ride  from  the  khan, 
over  ground  thickly  strewed  with  fragments  of 
marble  columns,  and  slabs  that  have  been  employed 
in  building,  a  river-bed  €6  feet  wide  is    iroaaed 
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through  wliich  the  stream  rushes  with  great  force," 
and  iiiiniefllately  on  the  other  side  the  walls  of  the 
ancient  Phihppi  may  be  traced.  Their  direction 
h  adjusted  to  the  course  of  the  stream;  and  at 
only  350  feet  from  its  margin  tiiere  apj)ear8  a  gap 
in  tlieir  circuit  indicating  the  former  existence  of 
a  gate.  This  is,  no  doubt,  the  gate ''  out  of  which 
tiie  Apostle  and  his  companion  passed  to  the 
"  prayer  meeting  "  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  where 
they  made  the  acquaintance  of  Lydia,  the  Thyatiran 
seller  of  purple.  The  locality,  just  outside  the 
walls,  and  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  for  their 
animals,  is  exactly  the  one  which  would  be  appro- 
priated as  a  market  for  itinerant  trailers,  "quorum 
cophinus  foenumque  supellex,''  as  will  appear  from 
the  parallel  case  of  the  Egerian  fountain  near 
Koine,  of  whose  desecration  Juvenal  complains  (Sat. 
iji.  13).  Lydia  had  an  establishment  in  Philippi 
for  the  reception  of  the  dyed  goods  which  were 
imported  from  Thyatira  and  the  neighboring  towns 
of  Asia;  and  were  dispersed  by  means  of  pack- 
animals  among  the  mountain  clans  of  the  Ha;mus 
and  Pangaeus.  the  agents  being  doubtless  in  many 
instances  her  own  co-religionists.  High  up  in 
Haemus  lay  the  tribe  of  the  Satrse,  where  was  the 
oracle  of  Dionysus,  —  not  the  rustic  deity  of  the 
Attic  vine-<:lressfTs,  but  the  prophet-god  of  the 
Thracians  (o  ®pri^l  fxdyris,  Eurip.  Hecub.  12G7). 
The  "damsel  with  the  spirit  of  divhiation"  {irai- 
SiaKT)  exovaa  irvevfxa  trvOcova)  may  probably  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  hierodules  of  this  estal)- 
lishment,  hired  by  Philippian  citizens,  and  fre- 
quenting the  country- market  to  practice  her  art 
uix)n  the  villagers  who  brought  produce  for  the 
consumption  of  the  town.  The  fierce  character 
of  the  mountaineers  would  render  it  imprudent  to 
admit  them  within  the  walls  of  the  cjty;  just  as 
ni  some  of  the  towns  of  North  Africa,  the  Kabyles 
are  not  allowed  to  enter,  but  have  a  market  allotted 
to  them  outside  the  walls  for  the  sale  of  the  prod- 
uce they  bring.  Over  such  an  assemblage  only  a 
summary  jurisdiction  can  be  exercised;  and  hence 
the  proprietors  of  the  slave,  when  they  considered 
themselves  injured,  and  hurried  Paul  and  Silas 
nto  the  town,  to  the  agora.,  —  the  civic  market 
where  the  magistrates  {&pxovrfs)  sat,  —  were 
at  once  turned  over  to  the  military  authorities 
((TTpaTTjyoi),  and  these,  naturally  assuming  that  a 
stranger  frequenting  the  extra-mural  market  must 
l)e  a  Thracian  mountaineer  or  an  itinerant  trader, 
proceeded  to  inflict  upon  the  ostensible  cause  of  a 
riot  (the  merits  of  which  they  would  not  attempt 
to  understaud)  the  usual  treatment  in  such  cases. 
The  idea  of  the  Apostle  possessing  the  Roman 
franchise,  and  consequently  an  exemption  from 
corporal  outrage,  never  occurred  to  the  rough  sol- 
dier who  ordered  him  to  be  scourged;  and  the 
whole  transaction  seems  to  have  passed  so  rapidly 
that  he  had  no  time  to  plead  his  citizenship,  of 
which  the  military  authorities  first  heard  the  next 
day.     But  the  illegal  treatment  (u^pis)  obviously 
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made  a  deep  impression  on  the  mind  of  its  victim. 
as  is  evident,  not  only  from  his  refusal  to  take  hi« 
discharge  from  prison  the  next  morning  (Acts  xvi. 
37),  but  from  a   passage    in   the  I^pistle   to  the  ,1 

Church  at  Thessalonica  (1  Thess.  ii.  2),  in  which 
he  reminds  them  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
he  first  preached  the  Gospel  to  them  (TrpoiraOdvTfs 
Kal  ufipiadeuTCS,  Kadwi  otSuTe,  iu  ^iX'nriTois). 
And  sulasequently  at  Jerusalem,  under  parallel  cir- 
cumstances of  tumult,  he  warns  the  officer  (to  the 
great  surprise  of  the  latter)  of  his  privilege  (Acts 
xxii.  25). 

The  Philippi  which  St.  Paul  visited,  the  site  of 
which  has  been  described  above,  was  a  Roman 
colony*  founded  by  Augustus,  and  the  remains 
which  strew  the  ground  are  no  doubt  derived  from 
that  city.  [Colony,  Amer.  ed.]  The  establish- 
ment of  Philip  of  Macedonia  yfs  probably  not 
exactly  on  the  same  site;  for  it  is  described  l)y 
Appian  as  being  on  a  hill,  and  it  may  perhaps 
be  looked  for  upon  the  elevation  near  the  second 
cemetery.  Philip  is  said  to  have  occupied  it  and 
fortified  the  position  by  way  of  a  defense  against  the 
neighboring  Thracians,  so  that  the  nucleus  of  his 
town,  at  any  rate,  would  have  been  of  the  nature 
of  an  acropolis.  Nothing  would  be.  more  natural 
than  that  the  Roman  town  should  have  been  built 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  existing 
Greek  one,  on  a  site  more  suitable  for  architectural 
display. 

Philip,  when  he  acquired  possession  of  the  site, 
found  there  a  town  named  Datus  or  Datum,  which 
was  in  all  probability  in  its  origin  a  factory  of  the 
Pluvnicians,  who  were  the  first  that  worked  the 
gold  mines  in  the  mountains  here,  as  in  the  neigh- 
boring Thasos.  Appian  says  that  those  were  in  a 
hill  {\6(()os)  not  far  from  Philippi,  that  the  hill 
was  sacred  to  Dionysus,  and  that  the  mines  went 
by  the  name  of  "the  sanctuary"  (ra  &(TvKa)' 
Put  he  shows  himself  quite  ignorant  of  the  local- 
ity, to  the  extent  of  believing  the  plain  of  Philippi 
to  lie  oi)en  to  the  river  Strymon,  whereas  the  mas- 
sive wall  of  Pangaeus  is  really  interposed  between 
them.  In  all  probability  the  "hill  of  Dionysus" 
and  the  "sanctuary  "  are  "the  temple  of  Dionysus  " 
high  up  the  mountains  among  the  Satrae,  who  pre- 
served their  independence  against  all  invaders  down 
to  the  time  of  Herodotus  at  least.  It  is  more 
likely  that  the  gold-mines  coveted  by  Philip  were 
the  same  as  those  at  Scapte  ffyle,  which  was  cer- 
tainly in  this  immediate  neighborhood.  Before  the 
great  expedition  of  Xerxes,  the  Thasians  had  a 
number  of  settlements  on  the  main,  and  this  among 
the  number,  which  produced  them  80  talents  a 
year  as  rent  to  the  state.  In  the  year  463  b.  c, 
they  ceded  their  possessions  on  the  continent  to  the 
Athenians;  but  the  colonists,  10,000  in  number, 
who  had  settled  on  the  Strymon  and  pushed  their 
encroachments  eastward  as  far  as  this  point,  were 
crushed  by  a  simultaneous  eflfort  of  the  Thracian 
tribes  (Thucydides,  i.  100,  iv.  102;  Herodotus,  ix. 


a  *  The  deep  water-course  is  always  there  ;  but 
<vhether  it  contains  water  or  not  depends  on  the  sea- 
ion  of  the  year.  On  the  18th  of  December,  1859,  it 
vras  a  rapid  torrent,  varying  in  depth  at  ditferent 
ftoints  from  one  and  two  feet  to  four  and  five  fleet, 
»nd  coveiing  a  bed  of  about  thirty  feet  in  width.  It 
«  said  to  be  still  known  as  Anghista.  Some  others 
who  were  there  a  few  weeks  earlier  than  this  reported 
lh»-*'-  the  channel  at  that  time  was  entirely  dry.     H- 

e>  *  The  A.  V.  ha*  "city"  (iroAcws)  there,  but  th« 


best  copies  re  id  "gate"  (wv\yi<;).  Thus  Luke^e  nar- 
ratire  accords  precisely  with  the  topography,  in  regard 
to  the  implied  vicinity  of  the  place  of  worship  to  th« 
city-gate.  H. 

c  *  Luke  t^rnis  it  also  "  the  first  city  (chief  city 
A.  V.)  of  that  part  of  Macedonia  "  (Acts  xvi.  12),  bu» 
in  what  sense  it  was  Jirst  <irpti>Tt))  has  been  coDtro 
verted.  See  on  this  point  the  addition  to  Maoepokia 
Aoier.  ed  U. 
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/'5,'  Pausauias,  i.  29,  4).  From  that  time  until 
tlie  rise  of  tlie  INIacedoniaii  power,  the  mines  seem 
to  have  remained  in  the  hands  of  native  chiefs; 
but  wlien  the  afRxirs  of  Southern  Greece  became 
thorough!}-  embroiled  by  tlie  policy  of  Philip,  the 
'I'hasians  made  an  attempt  to  repossess  themselves 
of  this  valuable  territory,  and  sent  a  colony  to  the 
site  —  then  going  by  the  name  of  "the  Springs" 
{Kprjvides)-  Philip,  however,  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  position,  expelled  them  and  founded 
Philippi,  the  last  of  all  his  creations.  The  mines 
at  that  time,  as  was  not  wonderful  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, had  become  almost  insignificant  in 
their  produce;  but  their  new  owner  contrived  to 
extract  more  than  1,000  talents  a  year  from  them, 
with  which  he  minted  the  gold  coinage  called  by 
his  name. 

The  proximity  of  the  gold-mines  was  of  course 
the  origin  of  so  large  a  city  as  Philippi,  but  the 
plain  in  which  it  lies  is  of  extraordinary  fertility. 
The  position,  too,  was  on  the  main  road  from  Rome 
to  Asia,  the  Via  Egnatia,  wliich  from  Thessalonica 
to  Constantinople  followed  the  same  course  as  the 
existing  post-road.  The  usual  course  was  to  take 
ghip  at  Brundisium  and  land  at  Dyrrachium,  from 
whence  a  route  led  across  Epirus  to  Thessalonica. 
Ignatius  was  carried  to  Italy  by  this  route,  when 
sent  to  Rome  to  be  cast  to  wild  beasts. 

The  ruins  of  Philippi  are  very  extensive,  but 
present  no  striking  feature  except  two  gateways, 
which  are  considered  to  belong  to  the  time  of 
Claudius.  Traces  of  an  amphitheatre,  theatre,  or 
Htadium  —  for  it  does  not  clearly  appear  which  — 
ure  also  visible  in  the  direction  of  the  hills  on  the 
N.  E.  side.  Inscriptions  both  in  the  Latin  and 
'ireek  languages,  but  more  generally  in  the  former, 
ure  found. 

St.  Paul  visited  Philippi  twice  more,  once  im- 
niediately  after  the  disturbances  which  arose  at 
Ephesus  out  of  the  jealousy  of  the  manufacturers 
of  silver  shrines  for  Artemis.  By  this  time  the 
hostile  relation  in  which  the  Christian  doctrine 
necessarily  stood  to  all  purely  ceremonial  religions 
was  perfectly  manifest;  and  wherever  its  teachers 
appeared,  populai  tumults  were  to  be  expected,  and 
the  jealousy  of  the  Roman  authorities,  who  dreaded 
3ivil  disorder  above  everything  else,  to  be  feared. 
It  seems  not  unlikely  that  the  second  visit  of  the 
Apostle  to  Philippi  was  made  specially  with  the 
view  of  counteracting  this  particular  danger.  The 
Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  which  was  written  to 
them  from  Rome,  indicates  that  at  that  time  some 
of  the  Christians  there  were  in  the  custody  of  the 
military  authorities  as  S'Sditious  persons,  through 
Bonic  proceedings  or  other  connected  with  their 
faith  {vjjuu  exotptV^T]  rh  virep  XpicTTOu,  ou  ix6vou 
rh  ejs  avrhv  inaTeveLU  aKXa  Koi  rh  vir^p  aurov 
irda'x^Li''  Thy  avrhv  aycaua  exoi^Tes 
loj/    etS  er  e    4v    i  fiol   koI    vvv   aKouere 

V  i/xoi;  Phil.  i.  29).  The  reports  of  the  pro- 
vincial magistrates  to  Rome  would  of  course  de- 
«cribe  St.  Paul's  first  visit  to  Philippi  as  the  origin 
of  the  troubles  there;  and  if  this  were  believed,  it 
would  be  put  together  with  the  charge  against  him 
by  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem  which  induced  him  to 
appeal  to  Caesar,  and  with  the  disturbances  at 
Ephesus  and  elsewhere;  and  the  general  coj;f.lu- 
lion  at  which  the  government  would  arrive,  might 
.ot  improbably  be  that  he  was  a  dangerous  person 
uid  should  be  got  rid  of.  This  will  explain  the 
itrong  exhortation  in  the  first  eighteen  verses  of 
chapter  ii.,  i\nd  th3  peculiar  way  in  which  it  winds 
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up.     The  Philippian  Christians,   who  arc  at  the 

same  time  suffering  for  their  profession,  are  ex- 
horted in  the  most  earnest  manner,  not  to  firmness 
(as  one  might  have  expected),  but  to  moderation, 
to  abstinence  from  all  provocation  and  ostentation 
of  their  own  sentiments  (fir)S^v  Kara  ipid^iap 
fjLrjSf  Keyodo^lav,  ver.  3),  to  humility,  and  consid- 
eration for  the  interests  of  others.  They  are  to 
achieve  theiv  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling, 
and  without  quarreling  and  disputing,  in  order  to 
escape  all  blame  —  from  such  charges,  that  is,  as 
the  Roman  colonists  would  bring  against  them. 
If  with  all  this  prudence  and  temperance  in  the 
profession  of  their  faith,  their  faith  is  still  made  a 
penal  offense,  the  Apostle  is  well  content  to  take 
the  consequences,  —  to  precede  them  in  martyrdom 
for  it,  —  to  be  the  libation  poured  out  upon  them 
the  victims  (et  Kal  airevbofiai  iirl  t^  dvaia  Koi 
XeiTovpyia  t^s  iriffTews  v/jlcov,  x«'/"«'  kou  crvy 
Xaipci)  iraaiv  ufuu,  ver.  17).  Of  course  the  Jew- 
ish formalists  in  Philippi  were  the  parties  most 
likely  to  misrepresent  the  conduct  of  the  new  con- 
verts; and  hence  (after  a  digression  on  the  subject 
of  Epaphroditus)  the  Apostle  reverts  to  cautions 
against  them,  such  precisely  as  he  had  given  be- 
fore, consequently  by  word  of  mouth.  "  Beware 
of  those  dogs  "  —  (for  they  will  not  be  children  at 
the  table,  but  eat  the  crumbs  underneath)  —  "those 
doers  (and  bad  doers  too)  of  the  Law  —  thrse  flesh- 
manglers  (for  circumcised  I  won't  call  them,  we 
being  the  true  circumcision ")"etc.  (iii.  2,  3).  Some 
of  these  enemies  St.  Paul  found  at  Rome,  who 
"  iuld  the  story  of  Christ  insincerely  "  (KaTrjyyeiKap 
oifx  ayuois,  i-  17)  in  the  hope  to  hicrease  the 
severity  of  his  imprisonment  by  exciting  the  jeal- 
ousy of  the  court.  These  he  opposes  to  such  aa 
'•<■  preached  Christ"  {iK-fjpv^av)  loyally,  and  con- 
soles himself  with  the  reflection  that,  at  all  events, 
the  story  circulated,  whatever  the  motives  of  those 
who  circulated  it. 

The  Christian  community  at  Philippi  distin- 
guished itself  in  liberality.  On  the  Apostle's  first 
visit  he  was  hospitably  entertained  by  Lydia,  and 
when  he  afterwards  went  to  Thessalonica,  where 
his  reception  appears  to  have  been  of  a  very  mixed 
character,  the  Philippians  sent  him  supphes  more 
than  once,  and  were  the  only  Christian  community 
that  did  so  (Phil.  iv.  15).  They  also  contributed 
readily  to  the  collection  made  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  at  Jerusalem,  which  St.  Paul  conveyed  to 
them  at  his  last  visit  (2  Cor.  viii.  1-6).  And  it 
would  seem  as  if  they  sent  further  supplies  to  the 
Apostle  after  his  arrival  at  Rome.  The  necessity 
for  these  seems  to  have  been  urgent,  and  some  de- 
lay to  have  taken  place  in  collecting  the  requisite 
funds;  so  that  I'^.paphroditus,  who  carried  them, 
risked  his  life  in  the  endeavor  to  make  up  for  lost 
time  (^e'xpi  Oavdrou  f^yyiceu  TrapaSovXevadiJievos 
TTJ  ^vxf),  'iva  ayawXiqpwar]  rh  vficiv  u(TT€pr}/j,a 
TTjs  irphs  /jlc  AeiTOvpyias,  Phil.  ii.  30).  The  de- 
lay, however,  seems  to  have  somewhat  stung  the 
Apostle  at  the  time,  who  fancied  his  beloved  flock 
had  forgotten  him  (see  iv.  10-17).  Epaphroditus? 
fell  ill  with  fever  from  his  efforts,  and  nearly  died. 
On  recovering  he  became  homesick,  and  wandering 
in  mind  iaSriixovcav)  from  the  weakness  which  is 
the  sequeJ  of  fever ;  and  St.  Paul,  although  intend- 
ing soon  to  send  Timothy  to  the  Philippian  Church, 
thought  it  iesirable  to  let  Epaphroditus  s,o  without 
delaf  to  them,  who  had  already  heard  of  his  sick- 
ness, and  carry  with  him  the  letter  which  is  in- 
cluded  in   the   Canon  —  one   which  was  writteo 
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after  the  Apostle's  imprisonment  at  Rome  had 
lasted  a  considerahle  time.  Some  domestic  troubles 
connected  with  religion  had  already  broken  out  in 
the  community.  ICuodia  (the  name  of  a  female, 
not  Euodias,  as  in  A.  V.:  see  Euodias)  and  Syn- 
fcyche,  perhaps  deaconesses,  are  exhorted  to  agree 
with  one  anotlier  in  the  matter  of  their  common 
faith;  and  St.  Paul  entreats  some  one,  whom  he 
calls  "  true  yoke-fellow,"  to  "  help  "  these  women,a 
that  is,  in  the  work  of  their  reconciliation,  since 
they  had  done  good  service  to  the  Apostle  in  his 
trials  at  Philippi.  Possibly  a  claim  on  the  part  of 
these  females  to  superior  insight  in  spiritual  mat- 
ters may  have  caused  some  irritation ;  for  the  Apos- 
tle immediately  goes  on  to  remind  his  readers,  that 
the  peace  of  God  is  something  superior  to  the  high- 
est intelligence  {uirepexovaa  iravTa  vovv)- 

When  St.  Paul  passed  through  Philippi  a  third 
time  he  does  not  appear  to  have  made  any  consid- 
wable  stay  there  (Acts  xx.  6).  He  and  his  com- 
panion are  somewhat  loosely  spoken  of  as  sailing 
from  Philippi;  but  this  is  because  in  the  common 
apprehension  of  travellers  the  city  and  its  port  were 
regarded  as  one.  ^^'^hoever  embarked  at  the  Piraeus 
might  in  the  same  way  be  said  to  set  out  on  a 
voyage  from  Athens.  On  this  occasion  the  voyage 
to  Troas  took  the  Apostle  five  days,  the  vessel  being 
probably  obliged  to  coast  in  order  to  avoid  the  con- 
trary wind,  until  coming  off  the  keadland  of  Sar- 
pedon,  whence  she  would  be  able  to  stand  across 
to  Troas  with  an  E.  or  E.  N.  E.  breeze,  which  at 
that  time  of  year  (after  Easter)  might  be  looked 
for.  (Strab.  Fragment,  lib.  vii. ;  Thucyd.  i.  100, 
iv.  102;  Herod,  ix.  75;  Diod.  Sic.  xvi.  3ff. ;  Appian. 
Bell.  Civ.  iv.  101  fF.;  Pansan.  i.  28,  §  4;  Hackett's 
Jouvney  to  Philippi  in  the  Bible  Union  Qunrterly 
for  August,  1860)  [and  Bibi  Sacra  ior  1860,  vol. 
xvii.  pp.  866-898.  For  other  sources  see  Mace- 
donia, at  the  end.]  J.  W.  B. 

*  PHILIP'PIANS  i^LKiiTifhcioi:  Philippen- 
ses),  inhabitants  of  Philippi,  but  limited  (Phil.  iv. 
14)  to  those  whom  Paul  addressed  in  his  letter  as 
Christians.     See  the  next  article.  H. 

PHILIP'PIANS,  EPISTLE  TO  THE. 
'..  The  canonical  authority,  Pauline  authorship  and 
ntegrity  of  this  epistle  were  unanimously  acknowl- 
i*dged  up  to  the  end  of  the  18th  century.  Marcion 
(a.  I).  140)  in  the  earliest  known  Canon  held  com- 
nioi)  ground  with  the  Church  touching  the  au- 
thority of  this  epistle  (TertuUian,  Adv.  Marcion. 
iv.  5.  v.  20):  it  appears  in  the  Muratorian  Frag- 
ment (Routh,  Rtliqulce  Sacrce,  i.  395);  among  the 
<•  acknowledged  "  books  in  Eusebius  (//.  E.  iii. 
25);  in  the  lists  of  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  A.  D. 
365,  and  the  Synod  of  Hippo,  393;  and  in  all  sub- 
sequent lists,  as  well  as  in  the  Peshito  and  later 
veisions.  Even  contemporary  evidence  may  be 
claimed  for  it.  Philippian  Christians  who  had  con- 
tributed to  the  collections  for  St.  Paul's  support  at 
Rome,  who  had  been  eye  and  ear  witnesses  of  the 
return  of  Kpaphroditus  and  the  first  reading  of  St. 
Paul's  epistle,  may  have  been  still  alive  at  Philippi 
when  Poljearp  wrote  (a.  d.  107)  his  letter  to  them 
in  which  (cc.  2,  3)  he  refers^  to  St.  Paul's  epistle 
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as  a  well  known  distinction  belonging  to  the  Phi.- 
ippian  Cimrch.  It  is  quoted  as  St.  Paul's  bj 
Irena'ua,  iv.  18,  §  4;  Clem.  Alex.  PmJay.  i.  6 
§52,  and  elsewhere;  TertuUian,  Adv.  Afar.  v.  20 
Di'  Reg.  Cam.  ch.  23.  A  quotation  from  it 
(Phil.  ii.  6)  is  found  in  the  Epistle  of  the  Churchei 
of  Lyons  and  Vieiujc,  A.  u.  177  (Eusebius,  //.  J'J 
V.  2).  The  testimonies  of  later  writers  are  innu- 
merable. But  F.  C.  Baur  (1845),  followed  by 
Schwegler  (1840),  ha«  argued  from  the  phraseology 
of  the  epistle  and  other  internal  marks,  that  it  is 
the  work  not  of  St.  Paul,  but  of  some  Gnostic 
forger  in  the  2d  century.  He  has  V)een  answered  by 
Liinemann  (1847),  BrUckner  (1848),  and  Resell 
(1850).  Even  if  his  inference  were  a  fair  conse- 
quence from  Baur's  premises,  it  would  still  be  neu- 
tralized by  the  strong  evidence  in  favor  of  Pauline 
authorship,  which  Paley,  f/o7-ce  Paulinm,  ch.  7, 
has  drawn  from  the  epistle  as  it  stands.  The  argu- 
ments of  the  Tiibingen  school  are  briefly  stated  in 
Reuss,  Gescl).  N.  T.  §§  130-133,  and  at  greater 
length  in  Wiesinger's  Commentary.  Most  persons 
who  read  them  will  be  disposed  to  concur  in  the 
opinion  of  Dean  Alford  (N.  T.  vol.  iii.  p.  27,  ed. 
1856 ),  who  regards  them  as  an  instance  of  the  in- 
sanity of  hyper-criticism.  The  canonical  authority 
and  the  authorship  of  the  epistle  may  be  considered 
as  unshaken. 

There  is  a  break  in  the  sense  at  the  end  of  the 
second  chapter  of  the  epistle,  which  every  careful 
reader  must  have  observed.  It  is  indeed  quite  nat- 
ural that  an  epistle  written  amid  exciting  circum- 
stances, personal  dangers,  and  various  distraction? 
should  bear  in  one  place  at  least  a  mark  of  inter- 
ruption. Le  ]\Ioyne  (1685)  thought  it  was  an- 
ciently divided  into  two  parts.  Heinrichs  (1810) 
followed  by  Paulus  (1818)  has  conjectured  from 
this  abrupt  recommencement  that  the  two  parta 
are  two  distinct  epistles,  of  which  the  first,  together 
with  the  conclusion  of  the  Ep.  (iv.  21-23)  was  in- 
tended for  public  use  in  the  church,  and  the  second 
exclusively  for  the  Apostle's  special  friends  in  Phil- 
ippi. It  is  not  easy  to  see  what  sufficient  founda- 
tion exists  for  this  theory,  or  what  illustration  of 
the  meaning  of  the  epistle  could  be  derived  from  it. 
It  has  met  with  a  distinct  reply  from  Krause  (1811 
and  1818)  and  the  integrity  of  the  epistle  has  not 
been  questioned  by  recent  critics.  Ewald  (Send- 
sclireiben  des  A.  Paulus,  p.  431)  is  of  opinion 
that  St.  Paul  sent  several  epistles  to  the  Philippians: 
and  he  refers  to  the  texts  ii.  12  and  iii.  18,  as  partly 
proving  this.  But  some  additional  confirmation  or 
explanation  of  his  conjecture  is  requisite  before  it 
can  be  admitted  as  either  probable  or  necessary. 

2.  Where  loi-iiten.  —  The  constant  tradition 
that  this  epistle  was  written  at  Rome  by  St.  Paul 
in  his  captivity,  was  impugned  first  by  Oeder 
(1731),  who,  disregarding  the  fact  that  the  Apostle 
was  in  prison,  i.  7, 13, 14,  when  he  wrote,  imagined 
that  he  was  at  Corinth  (see  Wolfs  Curce  PhiUdo- 
gicce,iv.  168,  270);  and  then  by  Paulus  (1799), 
Schulz  (1829),  Bottger  (1837),  and  Rilliet  (1841), 
in  whose  opinion  the  epistle  was  written  during  the 
Apostle's  confinement  at  Csesarea  (Acts  xxiv.  23); 


«  *  The  A.  V.  misleads  the  reader  in  iv.  .3.  In  the 
9reek  the  first  pronoun  (avraU,  "  them  ")  refers  evi- 
lently  to  Euodia  and  Syntyche.  and  the  second  (airii/es 
B=  "  since  they  ")  assins  them  to  the  class  of  co-laborers 
frith  Paul  whose  toils  and  conflicts  they  had  shared 
0Vvr\9\r\(Tav).  H. 

b  TMtuliian  refers  to  it  in  the  same  way,  De  l*r<tscrip- 


tione,  xxxvi.,  naming  Philippi  as  one  of  those  Apos- 
tolic churches  "  in  which  at  thi.s  day  [a.  d.  200]  th« 
very  seats  of  the  Apostles  preside  over  their  regions 
in  which  the  authentic  epistles  themselves  of  tb| 
Apostles  are  read,  speaking  with  the  voice  and  icf  r» 
senting  the  face  of  each." 
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aut  the  teferences  to  the  "  palace  "*  (praetorium, 
I  13),  and  to  "Caesar's  household,"  iv.  22,  seem 
to  point  to  Kome  rather  than  to  Coesarea;  and 
there  is  no  reason  whatever  for  supposing  that  the 
Apostle  felt  in  Csesarea  that  extreme  uncertainty 
af  life  connected  with  the  approachnig  decision 
of  his  cause,  which  he  must  have  felt  towards  the 
end  of  his  captivity  at  Rome,  and  which  he  ex- 
presses in  this  epistle,  i.  19,  20,  ii.  17,  iii.  10;  and 
further,  the  dissemination  of  the  Gospel  described 
in  Phil.  i.  12-18,  is  not  even  hinted  at  in  St. 
1. 1  ike's  account  of  the  Csesarean  captivity,  but  is 
(Ifscribed  by  him  as  taking  place  at  Kome:  com- 
p;\re  Acts  xxiv.  23  with  xxviii.  30,  31.  Even  Keuss 
{(Jtsch.  N.  T.  1860),  who  assigns  to  Caesarea  three 
of  St.  Paul's  epistles,  which  are  generally  consid- 
ered to  have  been  written  at  Kome,  is  decided  in 
his  conviction  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians 
was  written  at  Kome. 

3.  When  written.  —  Assuming  then  that  the 
spistle  was  written  at  Kome  during  the  imprison- 
ment mentioned  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  Acts,  it 
may  be  shown  from  a  single  fact  that  it  could  not 
have  been  written  long  before  the  end  of  the  two 
years.  The  distress  of  the  Philippians  on  account 
of  Epaphroditus'  sickness  was  known  at  Kome 
when  the  epistle  was  written;  this  implies  four 
journeys,  separated  by  some  indefinite  intervals,  to 
or  from  Philippiand  Rome,  between  the  conimence- 
ment  of  St.  Paul's  captivity  and  the  writing  of  the 
epistle.  The  Philippians  were  informed  of  his  im- 
prisonment, sent  Epaphroditus,  were  informed  of 
their  messenger's  sickness,  sent  their  message  of 
condolence.  Further,  the  absence  of  St.  Luke's 
name  from  the  salutations  to  a  church  where  he 
was  well  known,  implies  that  he  was  absent  from 
Kome«  when  the  epistle  was  written:  so  does  St. 
hiul's  declaration,  ii.  20,  that  no  one  who  remained 
with  him  felt  an  equal  interest  with  Tinjothy  in  the 
welfare  of  the  Philippians.  And  by  comparing  the 
mention  of  St.  Luke  in  Col.  iv.  14,  and  Philem. 
24:  with  the  abrupt  conclusion  of  his  narrative  in 
the  Acts,  we  are  led  to  the  inference  that  he  left 
Kome  after  those  two  epistles  were  written  and  be- 
■bre  the  end  of  the  two  years'  captivity.     Lastly,  it 

■  8  obvious  from  Phil.  i.  20,  that  St.  Paul,  when  he 
Arote,  felt  his  position  to  be  very  critical,  and  we 
Know  that  it  became  more  precarious  as  the  two 
years  drew  to  a  close.  In  A.  d.  62  the  infamous 
Tigellinus  succeeded  Burrus  the  upright  Praetorian 
prefect  in  the  charge  of  St.  Paul's  person :  and  the 
marriage  of  Poppsa  brought  his  imperial  judge 
under  an  influence,  which  if  exerted,  was  hostile  to 
St.  Paul.  Assuming  that  St.  Paul's  acquittal  and 
release  took  place  in  63,  we  may  date  the  Epistle 
to  the  Philippians  early  in  that  year. 

4.  The  tvriler's  acquaintance  with  the  Philip- 
vians.  —  St.  Paul's  connection  with  Philippi  was 
>f  a  peculiar  character,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
Aiiting  of  this  epistle.  That  city,  important  as  a 
mart  for  the  produce  of  the  ndghboring  gold  mines, 
and  as  a  Komati  stronghold  to  check  the  rude 
Thracian  mountaineers,  was  distinguished  as  the 
iiene  of  the  great  battle  fatal  to  Bnitus  and  Cassi'is. 
S.  c.  42  [Philippi].  In  a.  d.  bl  St.  Paul  entered 
its  walls,  accompanied  by  Silas,  who  had  been 
with  him  since  he  started  from  Anlioch,  and  oj 
Timothy  and  Luke,  whom  he  had  afterwards  at- 
^Ached  to  himself;  the  former  at  Derbe,  the  latter 


«•  Waa   St.  Luke  at   Philippi  ?  —  the  ^'  true  yoke- 
fcUow  "  mention«a  in  ir.  3  ?  [YoKE-rELLOW,  Amer.  ed] 


quite  recently  at  Troas.  It  may  well  bt  inagined 
that  the  patience  of  the  zealous  Apostle  had  l)eeii 
tried  by  his  mysterious  repulse,  first  from  Asia, 
then  from  Bithynia  and  Alysia,  and  that  his  ex- 
pectations had  been  stirred  up  by  the  vision  which 
hastened  his  departure  with  his  new  found  asso- 
ciate, Luke,  from  'I'roas.  A  swift  passage  brought 
him  to  the  European  shore  at  Neapolis,  whence 
he  took  tlie  road  about  ten  miles  ^  long  across 
the  mountain  ridge  called  Symbolum  to  Philippi 
(Acts  xvi.  12).  There,  at  a  greater  distance 
from  Jerusalem  than  any  Apostle  had  yet  pen- 
etrated, the  long  restrained  energy  of  St.  Paul 
was  again  employed  in  laying  the  foundation  of  a 
Christian  church.  Seeking  first  the  lost  sheep  of 
the  house  of  Israel,  he  went  on  a  Sabbath  day 
with  the  few  Jews  who  resided  in  Philippi,  to 
their  small  proseucha  on  the  bank  of  the  rirer 
Gangitas.  The  missionaries  sat  down  and  spoke 
to  the  assembled  women.  One  of  them,  Lydia, 
not  born  of  the  seed  of  Al)raham,  but  a  proselyte, 
whose  name  and  occupation,  as  well  as  her  birth, 
connect  her  with  Asia,  ga\e  heed  unto  St.  Paul, 
and  she  and  her  household  were  baptized,  perhapt 
on  the  same  Sabbath  day.  Her  house  became  the 
residence  of  the  missionaries.  Many  days  tliey 
resorted  to  the  proseucha,  and  the  result  of  theii 
short  sojourn  m  Philippi  was  the  conversion  of  many 
persons  (xvi.  40),  including  at  last  their  jailer  ard 
his  household.  Philippi  was  endeared  to  St.  Paul, 
not  only  by  the  hospitality  of  Lydia,  the  deep  syni« 
pathy  of  the  converts,  and  the  remarkabk  miracle 
which  set  a  seal  on  his  preaching,  but  also  by  the 
successful  exercise  of  his  missionary  activity  after 
a  long  suspense,  and  by  the  happy  consequences  of 
his  undaunted  endurance  of  ignominies,  which  re- 
mained in  his  memory  (Phil.  i.  30)  after  a  long 
interval  of  eleven  years.  Leaving  Timothy  and 
Luke  to  watch  over  the  infant  church,  Paul  and 
Silas  went  to  Thessalonica  (1  Thess.  ii.  2),  whither 
they  were  followed  by  the  alms  of  the  Philippians 
(I'hil.  iv.  16),  and  thence  southwards.  Timothy 
bavin ir  probalily  carried  out  similar  directions  to 
those  which  were  given  to  Titus  (i.  5)  in  Crete, 
soon  rejoined  St.  Paul.  We  know  not  whether 
Luke  remained  at  Philippi.  The  next  six  years  of 
his  life  are  a  blank  in  our  records.  At  the  end  of 
that  period  he  is  found  again  (Acts  xx.  6)  at 
Philippi. 

After  the  lapse  of  five  years,  spent  chiefly  at 
Corinth  and  Ephesus,  St.  Paul,  escaping  from  the 
incensed  worshippers  of  the  Ephesian  Diana,  passed 
through  Macedonia,  A.  n.  57,  on  his  way  to  Greece, 
accompanied  by  the  Ephesians  Tychicus  and  Tro- 
phimus,  and  probably  visited  Philippi  for  the  second 
time,  and  was  there  joined  by  Timothy.  His  be- 
loved Philippians,  free,  it  seems,  from  Ihe  contro- 
versies which  agitated  other  Christian  churches, 
became  still  dearer  to  St.  Paul  on  account  of  the 
solace  which  they  afforded  him  when,  emerging 
from  a  season  of  dejection  (2  Cor.  vii.  5),  oppressed 
by  weak  bodily  health,  and  anxious  for  the  stead- 
fastness of  the  churches  which  he  had  planted  in 
Asia  and  Achaia,  he  wrote  at  Philippi  his  Second 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 

On  returning  from  Greece,  unable  to  take  ship 
there  on  account  of  the  Jewish  plots  against  hii 
life,  he  went  through  Macedonia,  seeking  a  favor- 
able port  for  embarking.     After  parting  from  h'u 


*  Nearer  nine,  as  Btat«d  in   nc6«  c,  Tol.  ill.  f 
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3<}mpa!iions  (Acts  xx  4),  lie  again  found  a  refuge 
among  liis  faithful  Philippians,  where  he  spent  some 
days  at  Raster,  A.  n.  68,  with  St.  Luke,  who  ac- 
companied him  when  he  sailed  from  Neapolis. 

Once  more,  in  his  Koman  captivity  (a.  d.  62) 
their  care  of  him  revived  again.  They  sent  Kpaph- 
roditiis,  bearing  their  alms  for  the  Apostle's  sup- 
port, and  ready  also  to  tender  his  personal  service 
(Phil.  ii.  25).  lie  stayed  some  time  at  Kome,  and 
while  employed  as  the  organ  of  conununication 
between  the  imprisoned  Apostle  and  tlie  Cvhristians, 
and  inquirers  in  and  about  Kome,  he  fell  danger- 
ously ill.  When  he  was  sufficiently  recovered,  St. 
Paul  sent  him  back  to  the  Philippians,  to  whom  he 
was  very  dear,  and  with  him  our  epistle. 

5.  Scope  and  contents  of  the  Epistle.  —  St  Paul's 
•im  in  writing  is  plainly  this:  while  acknowledging 
the  alms  of  the  Philippians  and  the  personal  ser- 
vices of  their  messenger,  to  give  them  some  informa- 
tion respecting  his  own  condition,  and  some  advice 
respecting  theirs.  Perhaps  the  intensity  of  his 
feelings  and  the  distraction  of  his  prison  prevented 
the  following  out  his  plan  with  undeviating  close- 
ness, for  the  preparations  for  the  departure  of 
Epaphroditus,  and  the  thought  that  he  would  soon 
arrive  among  the  warm-hearted  Philippians,  filled 
St.  Paul  with  recollections  of  them,  and  revived  his 
aid  feelmgs  towards  those  fellow-heirs  of  his  hope 
of  glory  who  were  so  deep  in  his  heart  (i.  7),  and 
BO  often  in  his  prayers  (i.  4). 

After  the  inscription  (i.  1,  2)  in  which  Timothy 
as  the  second  father  of  the  church  is  joined  with 
Paul,  he  sets  forth  his  own  condition  (i.  3-26),  his 
prayers,  care,  and  wishes  for  his  Philippians,  with 
the  troubles  and  uncertainty  of  his  imprisonment, 
and  his  hope  of  eventually  seeing  them  again.  Then 
(i.  27- ii.  18)  he  exhorts  them  to  those  particular 
virtues  which  he  would  rejoice  to  see  them  prac- 
ticing at  the  present  time  —  fearless  endurance  of 
persecution  from  the  outward  heathen ;  unity  among 
themselves,  built  on  Christ-like  humility  and  love; 
and  an  exemplary  life  in  the  face  of  unbelievers. 
He  hopes  soon  to  hear  a  good  report  of  them  (ii. 
19-30),  either  by  sending  Timothy,  or  by  going 
himself  to  them,  as  he  now  sends  Epaphroditus, 
whose  diligent  service  is  highly  con)mended.  Re- 
verting (iii.  1-21)  to  the  tone  of  joy  which  runs 
through  the  preceding  descriptions  and  exhorta- 
tions—as in  i.  4,  18,  25,  ii.  2,  16,  17,  18,  28  —  he 
bids  them  take  heed  that  their  joy  be  in  the  Lord., 
and  warns  them,  as  he  had  often  previously  warned 
them  (probably  in  his  last  two  visits),  against  ad- 
mitting itinerant  Judaizing  teachers,  the  tendency 
of  whose  doctrine  was  towards  a  vain  confidence  in 
mere  earthly  things ;  in  contrast  to  this,  he  exhorts 
them  to  follow  him  in  placing  their  trust  humbly 
but  entirely  in  Christ,  and  in  pressing  forward  in 
their  Christian  course,  with  the  Resurrection  day  « 
constantly  before  their  minds.  Again  (iv.  1-9), 
adverting  to  their  position  in  the  midst  of  unbe- 
liever* he  beseeches  them,  even  with  personal  ap- 
peals, to  be  firm,  united,  joyful  in  the  Lcrd;  to  be 
full  of  prayer  and  peace,  and  to  lead  such  a  life  as 
must  approve  itself  to  the  moral  sense  of  all  men. 
Lastly  (iv.  10-23),  he  thanks  them  for  the  contri- 
bution sent  by  Epaphroditus  for  his  support,  and 
»ncludes  with  salutations  and  a  benediction. 

6.  Effect  of  the  Epistle.  —  We  have  no  account 


H  The  denial  of  an  actual  Resurrection  was  one  of 
Ji«  earliest  errors  in  the  Christian  Church.  (See  1 
Fw.  XT  12;  2  Tim.  ii.  18;  Polycarp,  vii. ;  Irenaeua, 


of  the  reception  of  this  epistle  by  the  Philippiana 
I'Acept  doubtful  traditions  that  ICrastus  was  their 
first  bishop,  and  with  Lydia  and  Parmenas  wai 
martyred  in  their  city,  nothing  is  recorded  of  them 
for  the  next  forty-four  years.  But,  about  A.  n. 
107,  Philippi  was  visited  by  Ignatius,  who  was  con- 
ducted through  Neapolis  and  Philijipi,  and  across 
Macedonia  in  his  way  to  martyrdom  at  Rome. 
And  his  visit  was  speedily  followed  by  the  arrival 
of  a  letter  from  Pol}  carp  of  Smyrna,  which  accom  • 
panied,  in  compliance  with  a  characteristic  requeut 
of  the  warm-hearted  Philippians,  a  copy  of  all  th  a 
letters  of  Ignatius  which  were  in  the  possession  of 
the  church  of  Smyrna.  It  is  interesting  to  com- 
pare the  Philippians  of  A.  d.  63,  as  drawn  by  St. 
Paul,  with  their  successors  in  A.  D.  107  as  drawn 
by  the  disciple  of  St.  John.  Steadfastness  in  the 
faith,  and  a  joyful  sympathy  with  sufferers  for 
Christ's  sake,  seem  to  have  distinguished  them  at 
both  periods  (Phil.  i.  5,  and  Polyc.  Ep.  i.).  The 
character  of  their  religion  was  the  same  through- 
out, practical  and  emotional  rather  than  specula- 
tive: in  both  epistles  there  are  many  practical 
suggestions,  much  interchange  of  feeling,  and  an 
absence  of  doctrinal  discussion.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  quoted :  as  if  the  Philip- 
pian  Christians  had  been  gathered  for  the  most 
part  directly  from  the  heathen.  At  each  period 
false  teachers  were  seeking,  apparently  in  vain,  nn 
entrance  into  the  Philippian  Church,  first  Tuda- 
izing  Christians,  seemingly  putting  out  of  sight 
the  Resurrection  and  the  Judgment  which  after- 
wards the  Gnosticizing  Christians  openly  denied 
(Phil,  iii.,  and  Polyc.  vi.,  vii.).  At  both  periods 
the  same  tendency  to  petty  internal  quarrels  seems 
to  prevail  (Phil.  i.  27,  ii.  14,  iv.  2,  and  Polyc.  ii., 
iv.,  v.,  xii.).  The  student  of  ecclesiastical  history 
will  observe  the  faintly-marked  organization  of 
bishops,  deacons,  and  female  coadjutors  to  which 
St.  Paul  refers  (Phil.  i.  1,  iv.  3),  developed  after- 
wards into  broadly-distinguished  priests,  deacons, 
widows,  and  virgins  (Polyc.  iv.,  v.,  vi.).  Though 
the  Macedonian  churches  in  general  were  poor,  at 
least  as  compared  with  commercial  Corinth  (2  Cor. 
viii.  2),  yet  their  gold  mines  probably  exempted 
the  Philippians  from  the  common  lot  of  theif 
neighbors,  and  at  first  enr.bled  them  to  be  con- 
spicuously liberal  in  alms-giving,  and  afterwards 
laid  them  open  to  strong  warnings  against  the  love 
of  money  (Phil.  iv.  15;  2  Cor.  viii.  3;  and  Polyc. 
iv.,  vi.,  xi.). 

Now,  though  we  cannot  trace  the  immediate 
effect  of  St.  Paul's  epistle  on  the  Philippians,  yet 
no  one  can  doubt  that  it  contributed  to  form,  ths 
character  of  their  church,  as  it  was  in  the  time  of 
Polycarp  It  is  evident  from  Polycarp's  epistle 
that  the  church,  by  the  grace  of  God  and  the 
guidance  of  the  Apostle,  had  passed  through  those 
trials  of  which  St.  Paul  warned  it,  and  had  not 
gone  back  from  the  high  degree  of  Christian  attain- 
ments which  it  reached  under  St.  Paul's  oral  and 
written  teaching  (Polyc.  i.,  iii.,  ix.,  xi.).  If  it  hart 
made  no  great  advance  in  knowledge,  still  unsound 
teachers  were  kept  at  a  distance  from  its  members. 
Their  sympathy  with  martyrs  and  confessors  glowed 
with  as  warm  a  flame  as  ever,  whether  it  wan 
claimed  by  Ignatius  or  by  Paul.  And  they  main- 
tained their  ground  with  meek  firmness  among  th« 


ii.  31 ;  and  the  other  passages  quoted  by  Dean  BlUco« 
on  2  Tim.  ii.  18.) 
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aeaihen,  and  still  held  forih  the  light  of  an  exem- 
plary, though  not  a  perfect  ChrisHan  life.« 

7.  The  Church  at  JRoine.  —  The  state  of  the 
church  at  Rome  should  be  considered  before  enter- 
ing on  the  study  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians. 
Something  is  to  be  learned  of  its  condition  about 
A.  D.  58  from  tlie  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  about 
A.  u.  61  from  Acts  xxviii.  Possibly  the  Gospel 
was  planted  there  by  some  who  themselves  received 
•the  seed  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii.  10). 
The  converts  were  drawn  chiefly  from  Gentile 
proselytes  to  Judaism,  partly  also  from  Jews  who 
were  such  by  birth,  with  possibly  a  few  converts 
direct  from  lieathenism.  In  A.  i).  58,  this  church 
was  already  eminent  for  its  faith  and  obedience:  it 
was  exposed  to  the  machinations  of  schismatical 
teachers;  and  it  included  two  conflicting  parties, 
the  one  insisting  more  or  less  on  observing  the 
Jewish  law  in  addition  to  fixith  in  Christ  as  neces- 
sary to  salvation,  the  other  repudiating  outward 
observances  even  to  the  extent  of  depriving  their 
weak  brethren  of  such  as  to  them  might  be  really 
edifying.  We  camiot  gather  from  the  Acts  wliether 
the  wliole  church  of  Rome  had  then  accepted  the 
teaching  of  St.  Paul  as  conveyed  in  liis  epistle  to 
them.  But  it  is  certain  that  when  he  had  been 
two  years  in  Rome,  his  oral  teaching  was  partly 
rejected  by  a  party  which  perhaps  may  have  been 
connected  with  tlie  former  of  those  al)Ove  men- 
tioned. St.  Paul's  presence  in  Rome,  the  freedom 
of  speech  allowed  to  him,  and  the  personal  freedom 
of  his  fellow-laborers  were  the  means  of  infusin;.'- 
fresh  missionary  activity  into  the  church  (Pliii.  i. 
12-14).  It  was  in  the  work  of  Christ  that  Epaph- 
i-oditus  was  worn  out  (ii.  30).  Messages  and 
letters  passed  between  the  .Apostle  and  distant 
churches:  and  doubtless  churches  near  to  Rome, 
and  both  members  of  the  church  and  inquirers 
into  the  new  faitli  at  Rome  addressed  themselves 
to  the  Apostle,  and  to  those  who  were  known  to  be 
in  constant  personal  communication  with  him. 
And  thus  in  his  bondage  he  was  a  cause  of  the 
Brdvancement  of  the  Gospel.  From  his  prison,  as 
from  a  centre,  light  streamed  into  Caesar's  house- 
hold and  far  beyond  (iv.  22,  i.  12-19). 

8.  Characteristic  Features  of  the  Epistle.  — 
Strangely  full  of  joy  and  thanksgiving  amidst  ad- 
versity, like  the  Apostle's  midnight  hymn  from  the 
depth  of  his  Philippian  dungeon,  this  epistle  M'ent 
forth  from  his  prison  at  Rome.  In  most  other 
epistles  he  writes  with  a  sustained  efl^ort  to  instruct, 
or  with  sorrow,  or  with  indignation ;  he  is  striving 
to  supply  imperfect,  or  to  correct  erroneous  teach- 
ing, to  put  down  scandalous  impurity,  or  to  heal 
schism  in  the  church  which  he  addresses.  Rut  in 
;his  epistle,  though  he  knew  the  Philippians  inti- 
mately, and  was  not  blind  to  the  faults  and  ten- 
dencies to  fault  of  some  of  them,  yet  he  mentions 
no  evil  so  characteristic  of  the  whole  church  as  to 
call  for  general  censure  on  his  part,  or  amendment 
on  theirs.  Of  all  his  epistles  to  churches,  none 
has  so  little  of  an  official  character  as  this,  lie 
vithholds  his  title  of  "  Apostle "  in  the  Inscrip- 


o  It  is  not  easy  to  suppose  that  Polycarn  was  with- 
out a  copy  of  St.  Paul's  epistle.  Yet  it  is  singular 
that  though  he  mentions  it  twice,  it  is  almost  the  only 
•pistle  of  St.  Paul  which  he  does  not  quote.  This 
*M;t  n^HV  at  loast  t>s  regarded  as  additional  evidence  of 
She  genuineness  of  Polycarp's  epistle.  No  forger  would 
Mire  b«en  guilty  of  such  an  omission.  Its  authenticity 
»m«  flrtt  questioned  by  the  Magdeburg  CenturiatorB, 


tion.  We  lose  sight  of  his  higli  authcrit>,  and  ot 
the  8ul)ordinate  position  of  »he  worshippers  by  the 
river  side;  and  we  are  admitted  to  see  the  free 
action  of  a  heart  glowing  with  inspired  Christian 
love,  and  to  hear  the  utterance  of  the  highest 
friendsliip  addressed  to  equal  friends  conscious  of  a 
connection  which  is  not  earthly  and  temporal,  but 
in  Christ,  for  eternity.  Who  that  bears  in  mind 
the  condition  of  St.  Paul  in  his  Roman  prison,  can 
read  unmoved  of  his  continual  prayers  for  his  dis- 
tant friends,  his  constant  sense  of  their  fellowship 
with  him,  his  joyful  remembrance  of  their  past 
Christian  course,  his  confidence  in  their  future,  hii 
tender  yearning  after  them  all  in  Christ,  his  eager- 
ness to  communicate  to  them  his  own  circum.- 
stances  and  feelings,  his  carefulness  to  prepare 
them  to  repel  any  evil  from  within  or  from  without 
which  might  dim  the  brightness  of  their  spiritual 
graces?  Love,  at  once  tender  and  watchful,  that 
love  which  "  is  of  God,"  is  the  key-note  of  this 
epistle :  and  in  this  epistle  only  we  hear  no  under- 
tone of  any  different  feeling.  Just  enough,  and 
no  more,  is  shown  of  his  own  harassing  trials  to 
let  us  see  how  deep  in  his  heai-t  was  the  spring  of 
that  feeling,  and  how  he  was  refreshed  by  its  sweet 
and  soothing  flow. 

9.  Text,  Tranahtion^  and  Commentaries. — The 
Epistle  to  the  Philippians  is  found  in  all  the  prin- 
cipal uncial  manuscripts,  namely  in  A,  B,  C,  D, 
E,  F,  G,  J,  K.  In  C,  however,  the  verses  pre- 
ceding i.  22,  and  those  following  iii.  5,  are  wanting. 

Our  A.  V.  of  the  epistle,  pubHshed  in  1611,  was 
tlie  work  of  that  company  of  King  James'  trans- 
lator* who  sat  at  Westminster,  consisting  of  seven 
persons,  of  whom  Dr.  Barlow,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  was  one.  It  is,  however,  substantially 
the  same  as  the  translation  made  by  some  unknown 
person  for  Archbishop  Parker,  published  in  the 
Bishops'  Bible,  1568.  See  Bagster's  ffexapla, 
preface.  A  revised  edit'on  of  the  A.  V.  by  Four 
Clergymen,  is  published  (1861)  by  Parker  and 
Bourn. 

A  complete  list  of  works  connected  with  this 
epistle  may  be  found  in  the  Commentary  of  Rhein- 
wald.  Of  Patristric  commentaries,  those  of  Chry- 
sostom  (translated  in  the  Oxford  Library  of  the 
Fathers,  1843),  Theodoret,  and  Theophylact.  are 
still  extant ;  perhaps  also  that  of  Theodore  of  .Mop- 
suestia  in  an  old  Latin  translation  (see  Journ.  of 
Class,  and  Sac.  Phil.  iv.  302).  Among  liter 
works  maybe  mentioned  those  of  Calvin,  1)39; 
Estius,  1614;  Dailld,  1659  (translated  by  Sherman, 
1843);  Ridley,  1548;  Airay's  Sermon.?,  1618:  1.  Fer- 
guson, 1656;  the  annotated  English  New  Testa- 
ments of  Hammond,  Fell,  Whitby,  and  Macknight; 
the  Commentaries  of  Peirce,  1733;  Storr,  17*3 
(translated  in  the  luHnburg  Biblical  C'(binet); 
Am  Elide,  1798;  Rheinwald,  1827;  T.  Passavant, 
1834;  St.  Matthies,  1835;  Van  Hengel,  1338, 
Holemann,  1839;  Rilliet,  1841;  De  Wette,  1847; 
Meyer,  1847  [3d  ed.  1865];  Neander,  1849  (trans- 
lated into  English,  1851  [by  Mrs.  H.  C  Conant. 
published  in  N.  Y.]);  Wiesinger,  1850  (translated 


and  by  Daill^,  whom  Pearson  answered  ( Vindicia 
Isnnt.  i.  5) ;  also  by  Semler;  and  more  recently  by 
Zeller,  Sehliemann,  Bunsen,  and  others:  of  whose 
criticism  Ewald  says,  that  It  is  the  greatest  injustice  to 
Polycarp  that  men  in  the  present  age  sbou'd  deny  th»< 
this  epistle  proceeded  from  him  ( Oesck.  1st.  vii.  277, 
ed.  1869).  [Bunsen  regards  the  epistle  M  in  the  m»iB 
senulne.  —  A.] 
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into  Eiijriish,  1850);  Kiihler,  1856;  I'l-ofessor  IJadie 
[1859]:  Tean  Kllicott,  1801,  and  those  included  in 
the  recent  editions  of  tiie  (ireek  N.  T.  by  Denn 
\iford  and  Canon  Wordsworth.  W.  T.  B. 

*  A<ldUi(ni(tl  Liti-niture.  —  In  German:  George 
Tr.  .latho,  PnuL  Brief  nn  (He  PhUippev  (1857). 
/{(■rnhard  Weiss,  Dtr  Philipper-Brkf  cms(jde<,t 
II.  (/it  (j'tiich.  seiner  Ausle(jun(j,  etc.  (Berl.  1859); 
one  of  its  objects  is  to  illustrate  the  relations  of  the 
epistle  to  dogmatic  theoJogy.  I).  Sclienkel,  Die 
liiiffe  (in  die  Kpheser^  Philipper  v.  Kohsstr 
(1862),  Karl  Braune,  Die  /iritje  (in  die  JiplieKei^ 
Kulosser,  Philipper  in  pt.  ix.  of  Lange's  Bibeliterk 
dt$  N.  T.  (1807),  transl.  with  additions  by  H.  B. 
Hackett  and  J.  B.  G.  Pidge  for  Dr.  SchafF's  Com- 
mentary (N.  Y.  18G9).  Gottfried  3Ienken,  /'/e- 
diyien  xxii.  -  xxix.  in  his  Schriflen.,  v.  408-471 
(Bremen,  1858).  In  English:  Webster  and  Wilkin- 
son, The  Greek  Testament  with  Notes,  etc.,  ii.  506- 
528  (Lond.  1861).  J.  Trapp,  Conunentary  ujxm  the 
L'pisfle  of  at.  Pnul  to  the  Philippians,  in  his  Com- 
mentary on  the  N.  T.  (Webster's  ed.  Lond.  1865). 
Robert  Hall,  Practical  Exposition  (f  the  Epistle 
to  the  PhiUppidvs  (twelve  discourses  delivered  at 
Cambridge,  1801  and  1802);  they  are  good  speci- 
mens of  pulpit  exposition  by  one  of  the  great  n-.as- 
ters  of  sacred  eloquence.  F.  D.  Maurice,  Epistle 
to  the  Philipjnans,  pp.  549-558,  in  his  Unity  of 
the  N.  T.  (1854).  J.  B.  Lightfoot,  St.  Paul's 
Epistle  to  the  Philippians  (Lond.  1868);  it  contains 
a  revised  text,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Dis- 
sertations. On  the  important  passage  ii.  6-9,  may 
be  mentioned  Tholuck's  IJis/nitdtio  Christohujica 
U847);  and  the  remarks  of  Prof.  Stuart,  Miscdla- 
nies,  pp.  112-115  (Andover,  1846).  Dr.  Howson 
has  drawn  out  some  of  the  finest  illustrations  of  his 
theme  {Lectures  on  the  Character  of  Si.  Paul, 
Lond.  2d  ed.  1864)  from  this  epistle.  He  fully  jus- 
tifies Neander's  remark  that  we  look  dee])er  into  the 
Apostle's  heart,  have  his  distinctively  personal  traits 
more  fully  disclosed  to  us  here,  than  in  any  one 
of  his  other  writings.  H. 


PHILIS'TIA  in^'^,^,  Pdesheth  [perh. 
wandering,  migration]:  d.\\6(pvAoi''  nlieni(/ence). 
The  word  thus  translated  (in  Ps.  Ix.  8;  Ixxxvii.  4; 
cviii.  9)  is  in  the  original  identical  with  that  else- 
where rendered  Palksti>jk.  [See  that  article,  p. 
2284.]  "  Palestine  "  originally  meant  nothing  but 
the  district  inhabited  by  the  "  Philistines,"  who 
are  calletl  by  Josephus  naXaiaTiuoi,  "  Palestines." 
In  fact  the  two  words  are  the  same,  and  the  dif- 
ference in  their  present  form  is  l)ut  the  i-esult  of 
gradual  corruption.  The  form  Philistia  does  not 
occur  anywhere  in  LXX.  or  Vulgate.  The  nearest 
approach  to  it  is  Luther's  Philistm.  G. 

*  PHILIS'TIM  (□^riti;^,^),  only  in  Gen. 
t.  14,  the  Hel)rew  plural  instead  of  I'hilistines  as 
elsewhere.     The   A.  V.  retains  this  Hebrew  form 


b  The  name  la  derived  tmm  th«  root  Ifj^  and 
the  JEthiopic /a/a«a,  "  to  migrate  ;  "  a  term  which  is 
raid  to  be  still  current  in  Abyssinia  (Knobel,  Tolkerl. 
^^  281).  In  Egyptian  monuments  it  appears  under 
.lie  form  of  Poulnsi.  (Brugsch,  Hist.  d-Egyi'te.  p.  187). 
The  rendering  of  the  name  in  the  LXX.,  'A\k6(j)v\o>.- 
Btrangers,"  is  probably  in  reference  to  the  etymolog- 
ical meaning  of  the  name,  though  it  may  otherwise 
0»  regarded  as  having  originated  with  the  Israelites, 
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ftlsoof  (ho  other  names,  in  the  same  verse,  and  b^ 
correctly  omits  the  article  which  belongs  to  then 
all  in  the  original.  11. 

PHILISTINES  C^ntt^b^  [perh.  loanderer 
emiffrant]:  i>v\iaTififM,  a\\6<pv\oi:  Philistiim) 
The  origin  of  the  Philistines  is  nowhere  expressl) 
stated  hi  the  Bible;  but  as  the  prophets  descrilje 
them  as  "  the  Philistines  from  Caphtor  "  (Am.  ix. 
7),  and  "the  veninant  of  the  maritime  district  of 
Caphtor  "  (Jer.  xlvii  4),  it  is  priitid  facie  pmbabh 
that  they  were  the  "  Caphtorims  which  cams  out 
of  Caphtor  "  who  expelled  the  Avim  from  their  ter- 
ritory and  occu])ied  it  in  their  place  (Deut.  ii.  23), 
and  that  these  again  were  the  Caphtorim  mentioned 
in  the  Mosaic  genealogical  table  among  the  descend- 
ants of  Mizraim  (Gen.  x.  14).  But  in  establishing 
this  conclusion  certain  difficulties  present  them- 
selves. In  the  fii-st  place,  it  is  observable  that  in 
Gen.  X.  14  the  Philistines  are  connected  with  the 
Casluhini  rather  than  the  Caphtorim.  It  has  gen- 
erally been  assumed  that  the  text  has  suffered  a 
transposition,  and  that  the  parenthetical  clause 
"  out  of  whom  came  Philistim  "  ought  to  follow 
the  words  "  and  Caphtorim."  This  explanation 
is,  however,  inadmissible:  for  (1)  there  is  no  ex- 
ternal evidence  whatever  of  any  variation  in  the 
text,  either  here  or  in  the  parallel  passage  in  1  Chr. 
i.  12;  and  (2)  if  the  transposition  were  effected, 
the  desired  sense  would  not  be  gained ;  for  the 
words  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "  out  of  whom  "  < 
really  mean  "whence,"  and  denote  a  local  move- 
ment rather  than  a  genealogical  descent,  so  that,  as 
applied  to  the  Caphtorim,  they  would  merely  indicate 
a  sojourn  of  the  Philistines  in  their  land,  and  not 
the  identity  of  the  two  races.  The  clause  seems  to 
have  an  appropriate  meaning  in  its  present  position  : 
it  looks  like  an  interpolation  into  the  original 
document  with  the  view  of  explaining  when  and 
where  the  name  Philistine  was  first  applied  to 
the  people  whose  proper  appellation  was  Caphtorim. 
It  is  an  etymological  as  well  as  an  historical  memo- 
randum ;  for  it  is  based  on  the  meaning  of  the  name 
Philistine,''  namely,  "emigrant,"  and  is  designed 
to  account  for  the  application  of  that  name.  But 
a  second  and  more  serious  difficulty  arises  out  of 
the  language  of  the  Philistines:  for  while  the  Caph- 
torim were  Hamitic,  the  Philistine  language  is  held 
to  have  been  Semitic.'^  It  has  hence  been  inferred 
that  the  Philistines  were  in  reality  a  Semitic  race, 
and  that  they  derived  the  title  of  Caphtorim  simply 
from  a  residence  in  Caphtor  (Ewald,  i.  331;  Mov- 
ers, Phceniz.  iii.  258),  and  it  has  been  noticed  in 
confirmation  of  this,  that  their  land  is  termed  Ca- 
naan (Zeph.  u.  5).  But  this  is  inconsistent  with 
the  express  assertion  of  the  Bible  that  they  were 
Caphtorim  (Deut.  ii.  23),  and  not  simply  that  they 
came  from  Caphtor;  and  the  term  Canaan  is  ap 
plied  to  their  country,  not  ethnologically  but  ety- 
mologically,  to  describe  the  trading  habits  of  th 


to  whom  the  Phillctines  were  aAA6(^vAo».,  as  oppose' 
to  biJi6(})vKoi.  (Stark's  Gaza,  p.  67  ff).  Other  deriva- 
tions of  the  name  Philistine  have  been  propo.«ed,  a? 
that   it   originated    in    a    transposition    of  the  word 

sktpheiAh  (n^C^^*),  applied  to  the  Philistine  plain 
or,  again,  that  it  is  connected  with  Pelasgi,  as  Hitzig 
supposes. 

f  Hitzig,  in  his  Urseschichte  it.  Phil.,  however 
maintains  that  the  language  is  Indo-European,  wit! 
a  view  to  prove  the  Philistines  to  be  Felasgi  He  ih 
we  believe,  Ringular  in  hia  view. 
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Philistines.  The  difficulty  arising  out  of  theqnes 
tion  of  language  maybe  met  by  assuming  either 
that  the  Caphtoriin  adopted  the  language  of  the 
conquered  Av'nn  (a  not  unusual  circumstance  where 
the  conquered  form  the  bulk  of  the  population),  or 
that  they  diverged  from  the  Hamitic  stock  at  a 
period  when  the  distinctive  features  of  Hamitism 
and  Seniitism  were  yet  in  eml)ryo.  A  tlurd  ob- 
jection to  their  l''gyptian  origin  is  raised  from  the 
application  of  the  term  "  uncircumcised  "  to  them 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  2(3;  2  Sam.  i.  20),  whereas  the  Egyp- 
tians were  circumcised  (Herod,  ii.  36).  But  thia 
objection  is  answered  by  .ler.  ix.  25,  26,  where  the 
same  term  is  in  some  sense  applied  to  the  Egyp- 
tians, however  it  may  be  reconciled  with  the  state- 
ment of  Herodotus. 

The  next  question  that  arises  relates  to  the  early 
movements  of  the  Philistines.  It  has  been  very 
generally  assumed  of  late  years  that  Caphtor  repre- 
sents Crete,  and  tliat  the  Philistines  migrated  from 
that  island,  either  directly  or  through  Egypt,  into 
Palestine.  This  hypothesis  presupposes  the  Semitic 
origin  of  the  Philistines;  for  we  believe  that  there 
are  no  traces  of  Hajnitic  settlements  in  Crete,  and 
consequently  the  Piblical  statement  that  Caphtorim 
was  descended  from  Mizraim  forms  an  a /w/wt  ob- 
jection to  the  view.  Moreover,  the  name  Caphtor 
can  only  be  identified  with  the  Egyptian  Coptos. 
[Cai'HTou.]  But  the  Cretan  origin  of  the  Philis- 
tines has  been  deduced,  not  so  much  from  the 
name  Caphtor,"  as  from  that  of  the  Cheretliites. 
This  name  in  its  Hebrew  form  ''  bears  a  close  re- 
semblance to  Crete,  and  is  rendered  Cretans  in  the 
LXX.  A  further  link  between  the  two  terms  has 
been  apparently  discovere<l  in  the  term  my«,«" 
which  is  apj)lied  to  the  royal  guard  (2  K.  xi.  4,  10), 
and  which  sounds  like  Carians.  The  latter  of 
these  arguments  assumes  that  the  Cherethites  of 
David's  guaj'd  were  identical  with  the  Cherethites 
of  the  Philistine  plain,  which  appears  in  the  highest 
degree  improbable.^'  With  regard  to  the  former 
argument,  the  mere  coincidence  of  the  names  can- 
not pass  for  much  without  some  corroborative  testi- 
mony. Tiie  Bible  furnishes  none,  for  the  name 
occurs  but  thrice  (1  Sam,  xxx.  14;  Ez.  xxv.  16; 
Zeph.  ii.  5),  and  apparently  applies  to  the  occu- 
pants of  the  southern  district;  the  testimony  of  the 
LXX.  is  invalidated  by  the  fact  that  it  is  based 
upon  the  n)ere  sound  of  the  word  (see  Zeph.  ii.  6, 

«  The  only  ground  furnished  by  the  Bible  for  this 
Tiew  is  the  application  of  the  term  rendered  "  island  " 
to  Caphtor  in  Jer.  xlvii.  4  But  the  term  also  means 
muritime  district ;  and  "  the  maritime  district  of  Caph- 
tor "  is  but  another  term  for  Philistia  itself. 

d  It  has  been  held  by  Ewald  (i.  330)  and  others, 
that  the  Cherethites  and  Pelethites  (2  Sam.  xx.  28) 
were  Cherethites  and  Philistines.  The  objections  to 
this  view  are:  (1)  that  it  is  highly  improbable  that 
Davii  would  select  his  officers  fi-om  the  hereditary 
foes  of  Iiis  country,  particularly  so  immediately  after 
he  had  enforced  their  submission  ;  (2)  that  there  seems 
no  reason  why  an  undue  prominence  should  have  been 
given  to  the  Cherethites  by  placing  that  name  first, 
and  altering  Philistines  into  Peletliites,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  paronomasia  ;  (3)  that  the  names  8a.->»equently 
applied  to  the  same  body  (2  K.  xi.  19)  are  a^jpellatives  ; 
and  (i)  that  the  terras  admit  of  a  probable  explan.ation 
frMii  Hebrew  roots. 

c  Among  other  accouots  of  the  origin  of  the  Jews, 
h»  gives  this :  "  Judfeos,  Greta  insula  profugos,  novis- 
•ixna  Libyae  inaip<ii«i8«  "  and,  as  part  of  the  "ame  tra- 
)6T 
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where  ceroth  is  also  rendered  Crete):  and  laiitlj, 
we  have  to  account  for  the  introduction  of  the  clas- 
sical name  of  the  island  side  by  side  with  the  He- 
brew term  Caphtor.  A  certain  amount  of  testimony 
is  indeed  adduced  in  favor  of  a  connection  between 
( "rete  and  Philistia ;  but,  witli  the  exception  of  the 
vague  rumor,  recorded  but  not  adopted  by  Tacitus  ' 
{Hist.  V,  3),  the  evidence  is  confined  to  the  town 
of  Gaza,  and  even  in  this  case  is  not  wholly  satis- 
factory./ The  town,  according  to  Stephanus  Byzan- 
tinus  (s.  V.  r<i^o),  was  termed  Minoa,  as  having 
been  founded  by  Minos,  and  this  tradition  may  be 
traced  back  to,  and  was  perhaps  founded  on  an  in- 
scription on  the  coins  of  that  city,  containing  the 
letters  MEINH;  but  these  coins  are  of  no  higher 
date  than  the  first  century  b.  c,  and  belong  to  a 
period  when  Gaza  had  attained  a  decided  Greek 
character  (Joseph.  B.  ./.  ii.  6,  §3).  Again,  the 
worship  of  the  god  Marna,  ar)d  its  identity  with 
the  Cretan  Jove,  are  frequently  mentioned  by  early 
writers  (Movers,  Pkceniz.  i.  662);  but  the  name  is 
Phoenician,  being  the  mar<tn,  "lord"  of  1  Cor. 
xvi.  22,  and  it  seems  more  probable  that  Gaza  and 
Crete  derived  the  worship  from  a  common  source, 
Phoenicia.  Without  therefore  asserting  that  migra- 
tions may  not  have  taken  place  from  Crete  to  Phil- 
istia, we  hold  that  the  evidence  adduced  to  prove 
that  they  did  is  insufficient. 

The  last  point  to  be  decided  in  connection  with 
the  early  history  of  the  Philistines  is,  the  time 
when  they  settled  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  If  we 
were  to  restrict  ourselves  to  the  statements  of  the 
Bible,  we  should  conclude  that  this  took  place  be- 
fore the  time  of  Abraham :  for  they  are  noticed  in 
his  day  as  a  pastoral  tribe  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Gerar  (Gen.  xxi.  32,  34,  xxvi.  1,  8):  and  this  posi- 
tion accords  well  with  the  statement  in  Deut.  ii. 
23,  that  the  Avim  dwelt  in  Hazerim,  i.  e.  in 
nomad  encampments;  for  Gerar  lay  in  the  south 
country,  which  was  just  adapted  to  such  a  life.  At 
the  time  of  the  Exodus  they  were  still  in  the  same 
neighborhood,  but  grown  sufficiently  powerful  to 
inspire  the  Israelites  with  fear  (Ex.  xiii.  17,  xv. 
14).  \\'hen  the  Israelites  arrived,  they  were  in 
full  |X»ssession  of  the  S/ieftla/i  from  the  "  river  of 
E>gypt  "  (el^Arish)  in  the  south,  to  Ekron  in  the 
north  (Josh.  xv.  4,  47),  and  had  formed  a  confederacy 
of  five  powerful  cities  f  —  Gaza,  Ashdod,  Ashkelon, 
Gath,  and  Ekron  (Josh.  xiii.  3).      The  interval  that 


dition,  adds  that  the  name  Judaeus  was  derived  from 
Ida  —  a  circumstance  which  suggests  a  foundation 
for  the  story.  The  statement  seems  to  have  no  more 
real  weignt  than  the  reported  connection  between 
Ilierosolyma  and  the  Solymi  of  Lveia.  Yet  it  is  ac- 
cepted as  evide.nce  that  the  Philistines,  whom  Tacitus 
is  supposed  to  describe  as  Jews,  came  from  Crete. 

/  The  resemblance  between  the  names  Aptera  and 
Caphtor  (Keil,  Einleit.  ii.  236),  Phalasarna  and  Philis- 
tine (Ewald,  i.  330),  is  too  slight  to  be  of  any  weight. 
Added  to  which,  those  places  lie  in  the  part  of  Crete 
most  remote  from  Palestine. 

a  At  what  period  these  cities  were  originally 
founded,  we  know  not ;  but  there  are  good  grounds 
for  believing  that  they  were  of  Canaanitish  origin,  and 
hiid  previously  been  occupied  by  the  Avim.  The 
name  Oath  is  certainly  Canaanitish  :  so  most  probably 
are  Gaza,  Ashdod,  and  Ekron.  Askelon  is  doubtful ; 
and  the  terminations  both  of  this  and  Ekron  may  be 
I'nilistine.  Gaza  is  mentioned  as  early  as  in  Gen.  x. 
19  as  a  city  of  the  Canaanites ;  and  this  as  well  as 
Ashdod  and  Ekron  were  iu  ,  oshua's  time  the  asylum 
I  of  the  Canaanitish  Anakim  ;joah.  xi.  22^. 
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elapsed  between  Ahralmm  and  the  Exodus  seems  suf- 
ficient to  allow  for  the  alteration  that  took  place  in 
the  position  of  the  Philistines,  and  their  Iransfof' 
mation  from  a  pastoral  tribe  to  a  settled  and  powerful 
nation.  But  such  a  view  has  not  met  with  acceptance 
amonoj  modern  critics,  partly  because  it  leaves  tlie 
mi£;rations  of  the  I'liilistines  wholly  unconnected 
witli  any  known  historical  event,  and  partly  because 
it  does  not  serve  to  explain  the  great  increase  of  their 
power  in  the  time  of  the  judi^es.  To  meet  these 
two  requirements  a  double  migration  on  the  part 
of  the  Philistines,  or  of  the  two  branches  of  that 
nation,  has  been  suggested.  Knobel,  for  instance, 
regards  the  Philistines  proper  as  a  branch  of  the 
same  stock  as  that  to  which  the  Hyksos  belonged, 
and  he  discovers  the  name  Philistine  in  the  op- 
probrious name  Philition,  or  Philitis,  bestowed  on 
the  shepherd  kings  (Herod,  ii.  128):  their  first  en- 
trance into  Canaan  from  the  Casluhim  would  thus 
be  subsequent  to  the  patriarchal  age,  and  coincident 
with  the  expulsion  of  the  Hyksos  The  Cherethites 
he  identifies  with  the  Caphtorim  who  displaced  the 
Avim;  and  these  he  regards  as  Cretans  who  did 
not  enter  Canaan  before  the  period  of  the  judges. 
The  former  part  of  his  theory  is  inconsistent  with 
the  notices  of  the  Philistines  in  the  book  of  Genesis ; 
these,  therefore,  he  regards  as  additions  of  a  later 
d;>te«  iVolkcrt.  p.  218  ft".).  The  view  adopted  by 
Movers  is,  that  the  Philistines  were  carried  west- 
ward from  Palestine  into  I^wer  Egypt  by  the 
stream  of  the  Hyksos  movement  at  a  period  subse- 
quent to  Abraham ;  from  Egypt  they  passed  to 
Crete,  and  returned  to  Palestine  in  the  early  period 
of  the  judges  (Pliceniz.  iii.  258).  This  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  notices  in  Joshua.^  Ewald,  in  the 
second  edition  of  his  (Jeschichte,  propounds  the 
hypothesis  of  a  double  immigration  from  Crete,  the 
first  of  which  took  place  in  the  ante-patriarchal 
period,  as  a  consequence  either  of  the  Canaanitish 
settlement  or  of  the  Hyksos  movement,  the  second 
in  the  time  of  the  judges  (Gesch.  i.  329-331).  We 
caimot  regard  the  above  views  in  any  other  light 
than  as  speculations,  built  up  on  very  slight  data, 
and  unsatisfactory,  inasmuch  as  they  fail  to  recon- 
cile the  statements  of  Scripture.  For  they  all  im- 
ply (1)  that  the  notice  of  the  (Caphtorim  in  Gen. 
X.  14  applies  to  an  entirely  distinct  tribe  from  the 
PhiHstines,  as  Ewald  (i.  331,  note)  himself  allows ; 
(2 )  that  either  the  notices  in  Gen.  xx.,  xxvi.,  or 
those  in  Josh.  xv.  45-47.  or  perchance  both,  are 
interpolations;  and  (3)  that  the  notice  in  Deut. 
ii.  23,  which  certainly  bears  marks  of  high  antiq- 
uity, belongs  to  a  late  date,  and  refers  solely 
to  the  Cherethites.  But,  beyond  these  inconsis- 
tencies, there  are  two  points  which  appear  to  mili- 
tate against  the  theory  of  the  second  immigration 
in  the  time  of  the  judges;  (1)  that  the  national 
title  of  the  nation  alwajs  remained  Philistine, 
whereas,  according  to  these  theories,  it  was  the 
Ootan   or  Cherethite   element  which  led  to  the 


"  The  sole  ground  for  questioning  the  historical 
value  of  tliese  notices  is  that  Abinielech  is  not  termed 
king  of  the  Philistines  in  xx.  2,  but  king  of  Gerar. 
The  land  is,  however,  termed  the  Philistines'  laud. 
It  is  gratuitously  assumed  that  the  latter  is  a  case  of 
prolfpsis,  and  that  the  subsequent  notice  of  the  king 
of  the  Philistines  in  xxvi  1,  is  the  work  of  a  later 
writer  who  was  misled  by  tlie  prolepsis. 

b  The  grounds  for  doubting  the  genuineness  of 
Josh.  XV.  45-47  are  :  (1)  the  omission  of  the  total 
DQinber  of  the  towns ;  and  (2)  the  notice  of  the 
^  danght«i-8,"   or   dependeQ:t  towns,   and  "•iliijjjes" 
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great  development  of  power  in   the  lime  of  \ht 

judges;  and  (2)  that  :t  remainii  to  be  shown  \rhv 
a  seafaring  race  like  the  Cretans,  coming  direct 
from  Caphtor  in  their  ships  (as  Knol)el,  p.  224, 
understands  "  Caphtorim  from  Caphtor  "  to  imply) 
would  seek  to  occupy  the  quarters  of  a  nomad  nict 
living  in  encampments,  in  the  wilderness  region  of 
the  soutli.^  We  hesitate,  therefore,  to  indorse  any 
of  the  proflfered  explanations,  and,  while  we  allow 
that  the  Biblical  statements  are  remarkable  foi  their 
fragmentary  and  parenthetical  nature,  we  are  not 
prepared  to  fill  up  the  gaps.  If  those  statemcnU 
cannot  be  received  as  they  stand,  it  is  questionable 
whether  any  amount  of  criticism  will  supply  the 
connecting  links.  One  point  can,  we  think,  be 
satisfactorily  shown,  namely,  that  the  hypothesit 
of  a  second  immigration  is  not  needed  in  onler  to 
account-  for  the  growth  of  the  Philistine  power. 
Their  geographical  position  and  their  relations  to 
neighboring  nations  will  account  for  it.  Between 
the  times  of  Abraham  and  Joshua,  the  Philistines 
had  changed  their  quarters,  and  had  advanced 
northwards  into  the  Sheftlih  or  plain  of  Philistia. 
This  plain  has  been  in  all  ages  remarkable  for  the 
extreme  richness  of  its  soil ;  its  fields  of  standing 
corn,  its  vineyards  and  oliveyards,  are  incidentally 
mentioned  in  Scripture  (Judg.  xv.  5);  and  in  time 
of  famine  the  land  of  the  Philistines  was  the  hope 
of  Palestine  (2  K.  viii.  2).  We  should,  however, 
fail  to  form  a  just  idea  of  its  capacities  from  the 
scanty  notices  in  the  Bible.  The  crops  which  it 
yielded  were  alone  sufficient  to  insure  national 
wealth.  It  was  also  adapted  to  the  growth  of  mil- 
itary power;  for  while  the  plain  itself  permitted  the 
use  of  war  chariots,  which  were  the  chief  arm  of 
offense,  the  occasional  elevations  which  rise  out  of 
it  ofi^ered  secure  sites  for  towns  and  strongholds. 
It  was,  moreover,  a  commercial  country;  from  its 
position  it  must  have  been  at  all  times  the  great 
thoroughfare  between  Phoenicia  and  Syria  in  the 
north,  and  Egypt  and  Arabia  in  the  south.  Ashdod 
and  Gaza  were  the  keys  of  Egypt,  and  commanded 
the  transit  trade,  and  the  stores  of  frankincense 
and  myrrh  which  Alexander  captured  in  the  latter 
place  prove  it  to  have  been  a  depot  of  Arabian  prod- 
uce (Pint.  AU-x.  cap.  25).  We  have  evidence  in 
the  Bible  that  the  Philistines  traded  in  slaves  with 
Edom  and  southern  Arabia  (Am.  i.  6;  Joel  iii.  3, 
5),  and  their  commercial  character  is  indicated  by 
the  application  of  the  name  Canaan  to  their  land 
(Zeph.  ii.  5).  They  probably  possessed  a  navy; 
for  they  had  ports  attached  to  Gaza  and  Ashkelon ; 
the  LXX.  speaks  of  their  ships  in  its  version  of 
Is.  xi.  14;  and  they  are  represented  as  attacking 
the  Egyptians  out  of  ships.  The  Philistines  had 
at  an  early  period  attained  proficiency  in  the  arts 
of  peace;  they  were  skillful  as  smiths  (1  Sam.  xiii. 
20),  as  armorers  (1  Sam.  xvii.  5,  6),  and  as  builders, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  ])rolonged  sieges  which 
several  of  their  towns  sustained.     Their  images  ar  d 


The  second  objection  furnishes  the  answer  to  the  fimt ; 
for  as  the  "  daughters  "  are  not  enumerated,  the  totali 
could  not  possibly  be  given.  And  the  "daughters  " 
are  not  enumerated,  because  they  were  not  actually  in 
possession  of  tlie  Israelites,  and  indeed  were  not 
known  by  name. 

c  The  Avim  probably  lived  in  the  district  between 
Gerar  and  Gaza.  Tliis  both  accords  best  with  the 
notice  of  tlieir  living  in  hazerim,  and  is  also  the  dis- 
trict in  which  the  remnant  of  them  lingrred  ;  for  id 
Josh.  xiii.  3,  4,  the  words  "  from  the  south  "  ar«  be* 
^onnw+M  with    '  the  Avites,"  as  in  the  Vulflite. 
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Jie  golden  mice  and  emerods  (1  Sam.  vi.  11)  im- 
ply an  acquaintance  with  the  founder's  and  irold- 
imith's  arts.  Their  wealth  was  abundant  (.liidg. 
tvi.  6,  18),  and  they  appear  in  all  respects  to  have 
been  a  prosperous  people. 

Possessed  of  such  elements  of  power,  the  Phil- 
istines had  attained  in  the  time  of  the  judges  an 
important  position  among  eastern  nations.  Their 
history  is,  indeed,  almost  a  hlnnk;  yet  the  few  par- 
ticulars preserved  to  us  are  suggestive.  About 
B.  C.  1209  we  find  them  engaged  in  successful  war 
with  the  Sidonians,  the  effect  of  which  was  so 
gerious  to  the  latter  power  that  it  involved  the 
transference  of  the  capital  of  J'hoenicia  to  a  more 
secure  position  on  the  island  of  Tyre  (.lustin,  xviii. 
3).  About  the  same  period,  but  whether  before  or 
after  is  uncertain,  they  were  engaged  in  a  naval 
war  with  Kameses  III.  of  Kgypt,  in  coiy unction 
with  other  Mediterranean  nations:  in  these  wars 
they  were  unsuccessful  (Brugsch,  ///.s/.  d'E(/yp(e^ 
pp.  185,  187),  but  the  notice  of  them  proves  their 
Importance,  and  we  cannot  therefore  be  surprised 
that  they  were  able  to  extend  their  authority  over 
the  Israelites,  devoid  as  these  were  of  internal 
union,  and  harassed  by  external  foes.  With  regard 
to  their  tactics  and  the  objects  that  they  had  in 
view  in  their  attacks  on  the  Israelites,  we  may  form 
a  fair  idea  from  the  scattered  notices  in  the  books 
of  Judges  and  Samuel.  The  warfare  was  of  a 
guerilla  character,  and  consisted  of  a  series  of 
vduls  into  the  enemy's  country.  Sometimes  these 
extended  only  just  over  the  boixler,  with  the  view  of 
plundering  the  threshing-floors  of  the  agricultural 
produce  (1  Sam.  xxiii,  1);  but  more  generally 
they  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  country  and 
seized  a  commanding  position  on  the  edge  of  the 
Jordan  Valley,  whence  they  could  secure  themselves 
against  a  coml>ination  of  the  trans-  and  cis-Jordan- 
ite  divisions  of  the  Israelites,  or  prevent  a  return 
of  the  fugitives  who  had  hurried  across  the  river 
on  the  alarm  of  their  approach.  Thus  at  one  time 
we  find  them  crossing  the  central  district  of  Benja- 
min and  posting  themselves  at  Michmash  (1  Sam. 
xiii.  16),  at  another  time  following  the  coast  road 
to  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  and  reaching  the  edge  of 
the  Jordan  Valley  by  .Tezreel  (I  Sam.  xxix.  11). 
From  such  posts  'S  their  head-quarters,  they  sent 
out  deUiched  bands  to  plunder  the  surrounding 
country  (1  Sam.  xiii.  17),  and,  having  obtained  all 
they  could,  they  erected  a  column  "  as  a  token  of 
their  supremacy  (1  Sam.  x.  5,  xiii.  3),  and  retreated 
to  their  own  country.     This  system  of  incursions 


I 


«  The  Hebrew  term  nelzib.,  which  implies  this  prac- 
ice,  is  rentlered  "  garriaon '"  iu  the  A.  V.,  which 
jeither  agrees  with  the  coat«xt  nor  gives  a  true  idea 
;  f  the  Philistine  tactics.  Stark,  however,  dissents 
from  this  view,  and  explains  the  term  of  military  offi- 
cers (Gaza,  p.  164). 

b  Onni?,  and  not  D^Hn^. 

c  The  true  text  may  have  been   rT^^H,  instead 

'/  The  apparent  discrepancy  betwoen  Judg  i.  18,  iii. 
•j,  has  led  to  suspicions  as  to  the  t°xt  of  the  former, 
which  are  strengthened  by  the  rendering  in  th"  LXX., 
al  ovK  eK\T)pof6/u.T)(rei',  presupposing  in  the   Hebrew 

^he  reading  idh  sb"),  instead  of  YS^^].  The 
testimony  of  the  LXX.  is  weakened  by  the  circum- 
rtauces  (1)  that  it  interpolates  a  notice  of  Ashdod  and 
is  suburbs  {irsftunropia,  a  peculiar  term  in  lieu  of  the 
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kept  the  Israelites  in  a  state  of  perpetual  dis- 
quietude: all  commerce  was  suspended,  from  th« 
insecurity  of  the  roads  (Judg.  v.  6);  and  al 
the  approach  of  the  foe  the  people  either  betook 
themselves  to  the  natural  hiding-places  of  the 
country,  or  fled  across  the  Jordan  (1  Sara.  xiii.  6, 
7).  By  degrees  the  ascendency  became  complete, 
and  a  virtual  disarmament  of  the  population  waa 
effected  by  the  suppression  of  the  smiths  (1  Sam. 
xiii.  19).  The  profits  of  the  Philistines  were  not 
confined  to  the  goods  and  chattels  they  carried  oflf 
with  them.  They  seized  the  persons  of  the  Israel- 
ites and  sold  them  for  slaves ;  the  earliest  notice  of 
this  occurs  in  1  Sam.  xiv.  21,  where,  according  to 
the  probably  correct  reading ''  followed  by  the 
LXX.,  we  find  that  there  were  numerous  slaves  in 
the  camp  at  Michmash:  at  a  later  period  the 
prophets  inveigh  against  them  for  their  traffic  in 
human  flesh  (.loel  iii.  6;  Am.  i.  6):  at  a  still  later 
period  we  hear  that  "  the  merchants  of  the  coun- 
try "  followed  the  army  of  Gorgias  into  Judaea  for 
the  purpose  of  buying  the  children  of  Israel  P«r 
slaves  (1  Mace.  iii.  41),  and  that  these  merchants 
were  Phihstines  is  a  fair  inference  from  the  sub- 
sequent notice  that  Nicanor  sold  the  captive  Jews 
to  the  "cities  ujjon  the  sea-coast"  (2  Mace.  viji. 
11).  There  can  be  little  doubt,  too,  that  tribute 
was  exacted  from  the  Israelites,  but  the  notices  of 
it  are  confined  to  passages  of  questionable  aur 
thority,  such  as  the  rendering  of  1  Sam.  xiii.  21 
in  the  LXX.,  wlrich  represents  the  Philistines  as 
making  a  charge  of  three  shekels  a  tool  for  sharp- 
ening them;  and  again  the  expression  "Metheg- 
aminah  "  in  2  Sam.  viii.  1,  which  is  rendered  in 
the  y nig.  frcnum  iributi,  and  by  Symmachus  r^v 
i^ovcriau  rod  <p6pov'^  In  each  of  the  passages 
quoted,  the  versions  presuppose  a  text  which  yields 
a  better  sense  than  the  existing  one. 

And  now  to  recur  to  the  Biblical  narrative: 
The  territory  of  the  Philistines,  having  been  once 
occupied  bv  the  Canaanites,  formed  a  portion  of 
the  promised  land,  and  was  assigned  to  the  tribe 
of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  2,  12,  45-47).  No  portion^ 
however,  of  it  was  conquered  in  the  life-time  of 
Joshua  (Josh.  xiii.  2),  and  even  after  his  death  no 
permanent  conquest  was  effected  (Judg.  iii.  3), 
though,  on  the  authority  of  a  somewhat  doubtful 
passage,''  we  are  informed  that  the  three  cities  of 
Gaza,  Aslikelon,  and  Ekron  were  taken  (Judg.  i. 
18).  The  Philistines,  at  all  events,  soon  recovered 
these,  and  commenced  an  .aggressive  policy  against 
the  Israelites,  by  which  they  gained  a  complete 
ascendency  over  them.     \Ve  are  unable  to  say  at 

opia.  applied  to  the  three  other  towns) ;  and  (2)  that 
the  term  €K\i\pov6fi.ri<rev  is  given  as  the  equivalent  foj 

"73  V,  which  occurs  in  no  other  instance.  Of  the 
two,  therefore,  the  Greek  text  is  more  open  to  sua- , 
picion.  Stark  {Gaza^  p.  129)  regards  the  passage  as 
an  interpolation. 

*  The  alleged  discrepancy  (see  above)  does  not  exist 
if  "T3  v'*^  means  that  they  took  the  cities  by  storm, 
but  did' not  retain  them  or  drive  out  the  inhabitants 
(Judg  iii.  3).  See  Cassel's  Buc/ier  dtr  RirlUer  u.  Ruth,  p. 
12.  The  same  verb  occurs  with  regard  to  the  capture 
of  Jerusalem  (Judg.  i.  8),  though  we  read  expressly 
(2  Sam.  V.  6  if.)  that  the  Hebrews  did  not  entirely 
drive  out  the  inhabitants  till  long  after  that  time. 
[Jebus,  Amer  ed.]  With  the  idea  of  permanent  pos- 
session, the  strict  term  would  have  been  ty^llH 
(see  Bachmaan,  Ftuch  der  Richter^  p.  128).  H 
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what  Intervals  their  incursions  took  place,  as 
notllill^  is  recorded  of  them  in  the  early  period  of 
tl>e  jiidtjes.  But  they  must  have  heen  frequent, 
Inasmuch  as  the  national  spirit  of  the  Israelites  was 
80  entirely  broken  that  they  even  reproltated  any 
tttempt  at  delivenmce  (•ludg.  xv.  12).  Itidividual 
heroes  were  raised  up  from  time  to  time  whose 
ftchievenients  might  well  kindle  patriotism,  such  as 
Shanii;;ir  the  son  of  Anath  (Judg.  iii.  31),  and 
utill  more  Samson  (Judg.  xiii.-xvi.):  but  neither 
3f  tliexe  men  succeeded  in  permanently  throwing 
off  the  Noke."  Of  the  former  only  a  single  daring 
feat  is  lecorded  Mie  effiect  of  which  appears,  from 
Judg.  V.  G,  7,  to  have  been  very  short-lived.  The 
true  .scries  of  deliverances  commenced  with  the 
latter,  of  whom  it  was  predicted  that  "  he  shall 
begin  to  deliver"  (Judg.  xiii.  5),  and  were  carried 
on  |.>y  Samuel,  Saul,  and  David.  The  history  of 
Samson  furnishes  us  with  some  idea  of  the  rela- 
tions whieh  existed  between  the  two  nations.  As 
a  "borderer  "  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  he  was  thrown 
into  frequent  contact  with  the  Philistines,  whose 
8uj)reni;u'y  was  so  established  that  no  bar  appears 
to  have  been  placed  to  free  intercourse  with  their 
country.  His  early  life  was  spent  on  the  verge  of 
the  iilfj\l(th  between  Zorah  and  Eshtaol,  but 
when  bis  actions  had  aroused  the  active  hostility 
of  the  liulistines  he  withdrew  into  the  central 
district  and  found  a  secure  post  on  the  rock  of 
Etam.  to  the  S.  W.  of  Bethlehem.  Thither  the 
Philistiiiis  followed  liim  without  opposition  from 
the  ii.lKii.itants.  His  achievements  belong  to  his 
personiil  liistory:  it  is  clear  that  they  were  the 
isolated  acts  of  an  individual,  and  altogether  un- 
connected with  any  national  movement;  for  the 
revenife  or'  the  I'ljillstines  was  throughout  directed 
against  Satnson  j)ersoiially.  Under  Eli  there  was 
an  organizetl  but  unsuccessful  resistance  to  the 
encrdacliiiients  of  the  Philistines,  who  had  pene- 
trated into  the  central  district  and  were  met  at 
Apliek  (J  Sam.  iv.  1).  The  production  of  the  ark 
•)n  this  occasion  demonstrates  the  greatness  of  the 
^jmergi'Mcy,  and  its  loss  marked  the  lowest  depth 
of  Israels  degradation.  The  next  action  took  place 
under  Saumels  leadership,  and  the  tide  of  success 
turned  i)i  Israel's  favor:  the  Philistines  had  again 
penetrated  into  the  mountainous  country  near  Jeru- 
salem :  at  ;\Iizpeh  they  met  the  cowed  host  of  tiie 
Israelites,  mIio,  encouraged  by  the  signs  of  Divine 
favor,  and  availing  themselves  of  the  panic  pro- 
duced l)y  a  thunderstorm,  inflicted  on  them  a  total 
defeat.  I  or  the  first  time,  the  Israelites  erected 
their  [jillar  or  "s/t/e"  at  Eben-ezer  as  the  token 
of  victory.  The  results  were  the  recovery  of  the 
border  towns  and  their  territories  "from  Ekron 
even  unto  Gath,"  i.  e.  in  the  northern  district, 
'rhe  siircess  of  Israel  may  l)e  partly  attributed  to 
their  peaceful  relations  at  this  tin;e  with  the  Amor- 
ites  (1  Sam.  vii.  9-14).  The  Israelites  now  attrib- 
uted their  past  weakness  to  tlieir  want  of  unity, 
iiul  they  desired  a  king,  with  the  special  object 
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of  .eading  them  against  the  foe  (1  Sam.  rili. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  Saul  first  felt  inspira- 
tion in  the  presence  of  a  pillar  (A.  V.  "garrison") 
erected  by  the  Philistines  in  commemoration  of  a 
victory  (1  Sam.  x.  5,  10).  As  soon  as  he  was 
prepared  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  he  occupied  with 
ins  army  a  position  at  Michmash,  commanding  the 
defiles  leading  to  the  Jordan  Valley,  and  his  heroic 
general  .lofjathan  gave  the  signal  for  a  rising  by 
overthrowing  the  pillar  which  the  Philistines  had 
placed  there.  The  challenge  was  accepted  ;  the 
Philistines  invaded  the  central  district  with  an 
immense  force,6  and,  having  dislodged  Saul  from 
Michmash,  occupied  it  themselves,  and  sent  forth 
predatory  bands  into  the  surrounding  country. 
The  Israelites  shortly  after  took  up  a  position  on 
the  other  side  of  the  ravine  at  Geba,  and,  availing 
themselves  of  the  confusion  consequent  upon  Jona- 
than's daring  feat,  inflicted  a  tremendous  slaughtei 
upon  the  enemy  (1  Sam.  xiii.,  xiv.).  No  attempt 
was  made  by  the  Philistines  to  regahi  their  su- 
premacy for  about  twenty-five  years,  and  the  scene 
of  the  next  contest  shows  the  altered  strength  of  the 
two  p.arties :  it  was  no  longer  in  the  central  coun- 
try, but  in  a  ravine  leading  down  to  the  Philistine 
plain,  the  Valley  of  Elah,  the  position  of  which  ia 
about  14  miles  S.  W.  of  Jerusalem:  on  this  occa- 
sion the  prowess  of  young  David  secured  success 
to  Israel,  and  the  foe  was  pursued  to  the  gates 
of  Gath  and  Ekron  (1  Sam.  xvii.).  The  power  of 
the  Philistines  was,  however,  still  intact  on  their 
own  territory,  as  proved  by  the  flight  of  David  to 
the  court  of  Achish  (1  Sam.  xxi.  10-15),  and  his 
subsequent  abode  at  Ziklag  (1  Sam.  xxvii.),  where 
he  was  secured  from  the  attacks  of  Saul.  The 
border  warfare  was  continued ;  captures  and  repri- 
sals, such  as  are  described  as  occurring  at  Keilah 
(1  Sam.  xxiii.  1-5)  being  probably  frequent.  The 
scene  of  the  next  conflict  was  far  to  the  north,  in 
the  valley  of  Esdraelon,  whither  the  Philistines 
may  have  made  a  plundering  incursion  similar  to 
that  of  the  JMidianites  in  the  days  of  Gideon. 
The  battle  en  this  occasion  proved  disastrous  to  the 
Israelites:  Saul  himself  perished,  and  the  Philis- 
tines penetrated  across  the  Jordan,  and  occupied 
the  forsaken  cities  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  1-7).  The  dis- 
sensions which  followed  the  death  of  Saul  were 
naturally  favorable  to  the  Philistines :  and  no  sooner 
were  these  brought  to  a  close  by  the  appointment 
of  David  to  be  king  over  the  united  tril)es,  than 
the  Philistines  attempted  to  counterbalance  the 
advantage  by  an  attack  on  the  person  of  the  king: 
they  therefore  penetrated  into  the  Valley  of  Ke- 
phaim,  S.  W.  of  Jerusalem,  and  even  pushed  for- 
ward an  advanced  post  a.s  far  as  Bethlehem  (1  Chr. 
xi.  IG).  David  twice  attacked  them  at  the  former 
spot,  and  on  each  occasion  with  signal  success, 
in  the  first  case  capturing  their  images,  in  the 
second  pursuing  them  "from  Geba  until  thou 
come  to  Gazer  "c  (2  Sam.  v.  17-25;  1  Chr.  xiv 
8-16). 


a  A  brief  notice  occur.<5  in  .Judg.  x.  7  of  invapions 
by  tlie  I'iiilistjnes  and  Anmionites,  followed  by  par- 
ticulars which  apply  exp'..s;velv  to  the  latter  people. 
It  has  been  hence  '•,. posed  that  the  brief  reference 
to  the  Piiilistiues  is  in  anticipation  of  SauLson's  his- 
tory. !ri  lltrzog's  Reaf-Encyk.  (s.  v.  "  Pliilister  ")  it 
^  rather  i ' n necessarily  assumed  that  the  text  is  im- 
perfect, ami  that  the  words  "  that  year"  refer  to  the 
Philistines,  and  the  "eighteen  years"  to  the  Am- 
nonites. 

*  Tbe  difference  may  be  simply  that  the  particulars 


are  mentioned  in  one  case,  but  omitted  in  the  other 
It  is  unnecessary  to  call  in  question  the  fact  of  "  in 
vasions  "  by  both  tribes.  H. 

b  The  text  states  the  force  at  30,000  chariots  and 
6,000  horsemen  (1  Sam.  xiii.  5):  these  numbers  are, 
however,  quite  out  of  proportion.  The  chariots  were 
probably  1,000,  the  present  reading  being  a  mistak* 

of  a  copyist  who  repeated  the  final     p  of  Israel,  and 
thus  converted  the  number  into  80,000. 
c  There  is  some  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  gm 
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Henceforth  the  Isnielites  appear  as  the  aggres- 
lors:  about  seven  years  after  the  defeat  at  Re-  ! 
phaira,  David,  who  had  now  consolidated  his 
powei',  attacked  tliem  on  their  own  soil,  and  took 
Gath  with  its  dependencies  (1  Chr.  xviii.  1),  and 
thus  (according  to  one  interpretation  of  the  obscure 
expression  "  Metheg-ammah  "  in  2  Sam.  viii.  1) 
"  he  took  the  arm-bridle  out  of  the  iiand  of  the 
Philisthies"  (Bertheau,  Cornrn.  on  1  Chr.  in  loc), 
or  (according  to  another)  "  he  took  the  bridle  of 
the  metropolis  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Philistines" 
(Gesen.  77/ cs.  p.  113)  —  meaning  in  either  case  that 
their  ascendency  was  utterly  broken.  This  indeed 
was  the  case:  for  the  minor  engagements  in  Da- 
vid's life-time  probably  all  took  place  within  the 
borders  of  Philistia:  Gob,  which  is  given  as  the 
scene  of  the  second  and  third  combats,  being  prob- 
ably identical  with  Gath,  where  the  fourth  took 
place  (2  iSam.  xxi.  15-22;  comp.  LXX.,  some  of 
the  copies  of  which  read  Ped  instead  of  r6^)-  Ihe 
whole  of  Philistia  was  included  in  Solomon's  em- 
pire, the  extent  of  which  is  described  as  being  "from 
tlie  river  unto  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  unto  the 
border  of  Egypt""  (I  K.  iv.  21;  2  Chr.  ix.  20), 
and  again  "from  Tiphsah  even  unto  Gaza"  (1  K. 
iv.  24;  A.  V.  "Azzah")  [though  the  Hebrew 
form  is  the  same]  'i'he  .several  towns  probably  re- 
mained under  their  former  governors,  as  in  the  case 
of  Gath  (1  K.  ii.  39),  and  the  sovereignty  of  Solo- 
mon was  acknowledged  by  the  payment  of  tribute 
(1  K.  iv.  21 ).  There  are  indications,  however, 
that  his  hold  on  the  Philistine  country  was  by  no 
means  established :  for  we  find  him  securing  the 
passes  that  led  up  from  the  plain  to  the  central 
district  by  the  fortification  of  Gezer  and  Beth-horon 
(1  K.  ix.  17),  while  no  mention  is  made  either  of 
Gaza  or  Ashdod,  which  fully  commanded  the  coast- 
road.  Indeed  the  expedition  of  Pharaoh  against 
Gezer,  which  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Philistine 
plain,  and  wliich  was  quite  iiide^ieiident  of  Solomon 
until  the  time  of  his  marriage  with  Pharaoh's 
daughter,  would  lead  to  the  inference  that  Egyp- 
tian influence  was  paramount  in  Philistia  at  this 
period  (1  K.  ix.  16).  The  division  of  the  empire 
at  Solomon's  death  was  favorable  to  the  Philistine 
cause:  Kehoboam  secured  himself  against  them  by 
(ortifyhig  Gath  and  other  cities  bordering  on  the 
^lain  (2  Chr.  xi.  8):  the  Israelite  monarchs  were 
«ither  not  so  prudent  or  not  so  powerful,  for  they 
allowed  the  Pliilistines  to  get  hold  of  Gibbethon, 
lommanding  one  of  the  defiles  leading  up  from  the 
plain  of  Sliaron"  to  Samaria,  the  recovery  of  which 
involved  them  in  a  protracted  struggle  in  the  reigns 
of  Nadab  and  Zimri  (1  K.  xv.  27,  xvi.  15).  Judah 
meanwhile  had  lost  the  tribute;  for  it  is  recorded 
B&  an  occurrence  that  marked  Jehoshaphat's  suc- 


graphical  statements  in  the  uarranive  of  this  campaign, 
lustead  of  the  "  Geba  '  of  Samuel,  we  have  "  Gibeou  " 
In  Chronicles.  The  latter  lies  N.  VV.  of  Jerusalem  ; 
and  there  i&  a  Geba  in  the  same  iiei.ihborhood,  l>iug 
moi"e  to  the  E.  But  the  Vailey  of  liephaim  is  placed 
B.  W.  of  Jerusalem,  near  to  neither  of  these  places, 
theniiis  (ou  2  Sam.  v.  18)  transplants  che  valley  to  the 
S.  VV.  of  Jeruj;alcm  ;  while  Bertheau  (on  1  Chr.  xiv. 
16)  identifies  Geba  with  the  Gibeah  of  Josh.  xv.  57, 
and  the  JtbaVi  noticed  by  llobinson  (ii.  6,  1?)  as  lying 
VV.  of  Bethlehem  Neither  of  these  explanations  can 
oe  accepted.  We  must  assume  that  th«  direct  retreat 
torn  the  valley  to  the  plain  was  cut  off,  and  that  the 
t'hillstines  were  conip«'lled  to  tlee  northwards,  and 
'egained  the  plain  by  the  pa.«s  of  Beth-Uorou,  which 
My  hetween  Gibeon  (as  well  as  between  Geba)  and  Gazer. 
«  The  Llebrew  text,  as  it  at  present  stands,  in  1  K. 
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»ss,  that  "  some  of  the  Philistines  brought  pre*- 
jnts"  (2  Chr.  xvii.  11).  But  this  subjection  wai 
of  brief  duration :  in  the  reign  of  his  son  Jehoram 
they  avenged  themselves  by  invading  Judah  in  con- 
junction with  the  Arabians,  and  sacking  the  royal 
palace  (2  Chr.  xxi.  IG,  17).  The  increasing  weak- 
ness of  the  Jewish  monarchy  under  the  attacks  of 
Hazael  led  to  the  recovery  of  Gath,  which  had  been 
captured  by  that  monarch  in  his  advance  on  Jeru- 
salem from  the  western  plain  in  the  reign  of  Jeho- 
ash  (2  K.  xii.  17),  and  was  probably  occupied  by 
the  Philistines  after  his  departure  as  an  advanced 
post  against  Judah:  at  all  events  it  was  in  their 
hands  in  the  time  of  Uzziah,  who  dismantled  (2 
Chr.  xxvi.  6)  and  probably  destroyed  it:  for  it  is 
adduced  by  Amos  as  an  example  of  Divine  ven- 
geance (Am.  vi.  2),  and  then  disappears  from  his- 
tory. Uzziah  at  the  same  time  dismantled  Jabneh 
(Jamnia)  in  the  northern  part  of  the  plain,  and 
Ashdod,  and  further  erected  forts  in  difTerent  part* 
of  the  country  to  intimidate  the  inhabitants  ''  (2 
Chr.  xxvi.  6).  The  prophecies  of  Joel  and  Amos 
prove  that  these  measures  were  provoked  by  the 
aggressions  of  the  Philistines,  who  appear  to  have 
formed  leagues  both  with  the  Edomites  and  Phoe- 
nicians, and  had  reduced  many  of  the  Jews  to 
.slavery  (.loel  iii.  4-6;  Am.  i.  6-10).  How  far  the 
means  adopted  by  Uzziah  were  effectual  we  are  not 
informed;  but  we  have  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
Philistines  were  kept  in  subjection  until  the  time 
of  Ahaz,  when,  relying  upon  the  difficulties  pro- 
duced by  the  Syrian  attacks,  they  attacked  the 
border  cities  in  the  Slufdak,  and  "the  south" 
of  Judah  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  18).  Isaiah's  declarations 
(xiv.  29-32)  throw  light  upon  the  events  subsequent 
to  this:  from  them  we  learn  that  the  Assyrians, 
whom  Ahaz  summoned  to  iiis  aid,  proved  them- 
selves to  be  the  ''  cockatrice  t  liat  should  come  out 
of  tlie  seq^ent's  (Judah's)  root,"  by  ravaging  the 
Philistine  plain.  A  few  years  later  the  Philistines, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Syrians  and  Assyrians 
("  the  adversaries  of  Rezin  "),  and  perhaps  as  the 
sulyect-allies  of  the  latter,  carried  on  a  series  of  at- 
tacks on  the  kingdom  of  Israel  (Is.  ix.  11,  12). 
Hezekiah's  reign  inaugurated  a  new  pohcy,  in 
which  the  Philistines  were  deeply  interested :  that 
monarch  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Egyptians,  as 
a  counterpoise  to  the  Assyrians,  and  the  possession 
of  Philistia  became  henceforth  the  turning-^wint  of 
the  struggle  lietween  the  two  great  empires  of  the 
East.  Hezekiah,  ui  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  r»- 
establislied  his  authority  over  the  whol^of  it,  "even 
unto  Gaza"  (2  K.  xviii.  8).  This  movement  was 
evidently  connected  with  his  rebellion  against  the 
king  of  Assyria,  and  was  undertaken  in  conjunc- 
tion  with  the  Egyptians;  for  we  find   the  latter 

iv.  21,  will  not  bear  the  sense  here  put  upon  it ;  but 
a  comparison  with  the  parallel  pa.<.sa^e  in  2  Chr.  shows 

that  the  word  T^l  has  dropped  out  before  the  "  land 
of  the  P." 

b  The  paf5sage  in  Zech.  ix.  5-7  refers,  in  the  opm- 
ion  of  those  who  assign  an  earlier  date  to  the  conclud- 
ing chapters  of  the  book,  to  the  successful  campaign 
A  Uzziah.  Internal  evidence  is  in  favor  of  this  view. 
The  alliance  with  Tyre  is  described  as  "  the  expecta- 
tion "  of  EKron  :  Gaza  was  to  lose  her  king,  i.  t  hec 
independep»*e :  Ashkelon  should  be  depopulated:  a 
"  bastard,"  .  e.  one  who  was  excluded  from  the  con- 
gregation of  Israel  on  the  score  of  impure  blood, 
should  dwell  in  Ashdod,  holding  it  a.?  a  dependency  of 
,)udah  ;  and  Ekron  should  become  ''  as  a  .febuajta  ■" 
subject  to  Judah. 
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people  ahortl)'  after  in  possession  of  the  five  Philis- 
tine cities,  to  which  alone  are  we  able  to  refer  tlie 
prediction  in  Is.  xix.  18,  when  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  both  Ga/.a  and  Ashkelon  are  termed 
ligyptian  cities  in  the  annals  of  Saryon  (lUuisen's 
f^yypt,  iv.  flO-'})  The  Assyrians  under  Tartan,  the 
tjeneral  of  Sargon,  make  an  expedition  against 
Kgypt,  and  took  Ashdod,  as  the  key  Of  tiiat  coun- 
try (Is.  XX.  1,  4,  5).  Under  Sennacherib  I'hilistia 
was  again  the  scene  of  important  operations:  in 
yiis  first  campaign  against  I'^gypt  Ashkelon  was 
taken  and  its  dependencies  were  plundered;  Ash- 
dod, Kkron,  and  Gaza  submitted,  and  received 
as  a  reward  a  portion  of  Hezekiah's  territory 
(liawlinson,  i.  477):  in  his  second  campaign  other 
towns  on  the  verge  of  the  plahi,  such  as  Libnah 
and  Lachish,  were  also  taken  (2  K.  xviii.  14,  xix. 
8).  The  Assyrian  supremacy,  though  shaken  by 
the  failure  of  this  second  expedition,  was  restored 
by  ^Lsar-haddon,  who  claims  to  have  conquered 
Kgypt  (Kawlinson,  i.  481);  and  it  seems  probal)le 
that  the  Assyrians  retained  their  hold  on  Ashdod 
until  its  capture,  after  a  long  siege,  by  the  I^gyptian 
monarch  Psammetichus  (Herod,  ii.  157),  the  effect 
of  which  was  to  reduce  the  population  of  that  im- 
portant place  to  a  mere  "renniant"  (Jer.  xxv.  20). 
It  was  about  this  time,  and  probably  while  Psam- 
n)etichus  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Ashdod,  that 
Philistia  was  traversed  by  a  vast  Sc)  thian  horde 
un  their  way  to  Kgypt:  they  were,  however,  di- 
verted from  their  purpose  by  the  king,  and  retraced 
their  steps,  jjlundering  on  their  retreat  the  rich 
temple  of  Venus  at  Ashkelon  (Herod,  i.  105).  The 
description  of  Zephaniah  (ii.  4-7),  who  was  contem- 
porary with  til  is  event,  may  well  apply  to  this  ter- 
rible scourge,  though  more  generally  referred  to  a 
Chaldajan  invasion.  The  I'^gyptian  ascendency  was 
not  as  yet  reestablished,  for  we  find  the  next  king, 
Neco,  compelled  to  besiege  (laza  (the  Cadytis  of 
Herodotus,  ii.  159)  on  his  return  from  the  l)attle  of 
Megiddo.  After  the  death  of  Neco,  the  contest  was 
renewed  between  the  Egyptians  and  the  Chaldaeans 
under  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the  result  was  specially 
disastrous  to  the  Philistines:  Gaza  was  again  taken 
by  the  former,  and  the  population  of  the  whole  plain 
was  reduced  to  a  mere  "remnant"  by  the  invading 
armies  (.ler.  xlvii.).  The  -'old  hatred"  that  the 
Philistines  bore  to  the  Jews  was  exhibited  in  acts 
of  hostility  at  the  time  of  the  Babylonish  captivity 
(lu.  xxv.  15-17):  but  on  the  return  this  was  some- 
what abated,  for  some  of  the  Jews  married  Philis- 
tine women,  to  the  great  scandal  of  their  rulers 
(Nell.  xiii.  2^^,  24).  From  this  time  the  history  of 
Philistia  is  absorbed  in  the  struggles  of  tlie  neigh- 
boring kingdoms.  In  b.  c.  332,  Alexander  the 
tireat  traversed  it  on  his  way  to  Egypt,  and  cap- 
tured Guza,  then  held  by  the  Persians  under  Betis, 
alter  a  two  months'  siege.  In  312  the  armies  of 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes  and  Ptolemy  fought  in  the 
iRigliborhood  of  Gaica.  In  198  Antiochus  the 
Great,  in  his  war  against  Ptolemy  EpijihaLes,  in- 
vaded Philistia  and  took  Gaza.  In  16G  the  Philis- 
tines joined  the  Syrian  army  under  Gorgias  in  its 
attack  on  Jud«a  (1  Mace.  iii.  41).  In  148  the 
adherents  of  the  rival  kinsjs  Demetrius  II.  and  Al- 
Bxander  Balas,  under  Apollonius  and  Jonathan  re- 
spectively, contended  in  the  Philistine  plain:  Jona- 


a   7"]|^P.      Two  derivations  have  been  proposed  for 

ai8  word,   namely,   ItJ?  by   Ewald   (i.   332),   ^"^D, 
M^t,"  by  QeMuiug  {Tlies.  p.  972)  and  Keil  ia  Jo<ih 
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than  took  .Ashdod,  triumph jintly  entered  AsbkeloB 
and  received  Ekron  as  his  reward  (1  Mace.  x.  6ft- 
89).  A  few  years  later  Jonathan  again  descended 
into  the  plain  in  the  interests  of  Antiochus  VI., 
and  captured  Gaza  (1  Mace.  xi.  00-G2).  No  fur- 
ther notice  of  the  country  occurs  until  the  capture 
of  (Jaza  in  97  by  the  Jewish  king  Alexander  Jan- 
na^us  in  his  contest  with  Lathyrus  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xiii.  13,  §  3;  B.  J  i.  4,  §  2).  In  63  Pompey  an- 
nexed Philistia  to  the  province  of  Syria  {Ant.  xiv. 
4,  §  4),  with  the  exception  of  Gaza,  which  was  as- 
signed to  Herod  (xv.  7,  §  3),  together  with  Jamnia^ 
Ashdod,  and  Ashkelon,  as  appears  from  xvii.  11,  §  6. 
The  three  last  fell  to  Salome  after  Herod's  death, 
but  Gaza  was  reannexed  to  Syria  (xvii.  11,  §§  4,  5). 
The  latest  notices  of  the  Philistines  as  a  nation, 
under  their  title  of  a\\6(pv\oi,  occur  in  1  Mace. 
iii.-v.  The  extension  of  the  name  from  the  dis- 
trict occupied  by  them  to  the  whole  country,  under 
the  familiar  form  of  Palestine,  has  already  been 
noticed  under  that  head. 

With  regard  to  the  institutions  of  the  Philistines 
our  information  is  very  scanty.  The  five  chief 
cities  had,  as  early  as  the  days  of  Joshua,  consti- 
tuted themselves  into  a  confederacy,  restricted,  how- 
ever, in  all  probability,  to  matters  of  offense  and  de- 
fense. ICach  was  under  the  government  of  a  prince 
wiiose  official  title  was  seven  «  (Josh.  xiii.  3;  Judg. 
iii.  3,  (fee),  and  occasionally  sar  ^  (1  Sam.  xviii.  30, 
xxix.  6).  Gaza  may  be  regarded  as  having  exer- 
cised an  hegemony  over  the  others,  for  in  the  lists  of 
the  towns  it  is  mentioned  the  first  (Josh.  xiii.  3; 
Am.  i.  7,  8),  except  where  there  is  an  especial 
ground  for  giving  prominence  to  another,  as  in  the 
case  of  Ashdod  (1  Sam.  vi.  17).  Ekron  always 
stands  last,  while  Ashdod,  Ashkelon,  and  Gath  in- 
terchange places.  Each  town  possessed  its  own 
territory,  as  instanced  in  the  case  of  Gath  (1  Chr. 
xviii.  1),  Ashdod  (1  Sam.  v.  6),  and  others,  and 
each  possessed  its  dependent  towns  or  "daughters" 
(Josh.  xv.  45-47;  1  Chr.  xviii.  1;  2  Sam.  i.  20; 
Ez.  xvi.  27,  57),  and  its  villages  (Josh.  /.  c).  In 
later  times  (iaza  had  a  senate  of  five  hundred  (Jo- 
seph. Ant.  xiii.  13,  §  3).  The  Philistines  appear  to 
have  been  deeply  imbued  with  superstition :  they 
carried  their  idols  with  them  on  their  campaigns 
(2  Sam.  v.  21),  and  proclaimed  their  victories  in 
their  presence  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  9).  They  also  carried 
about  their  persons  charms  of  some  kind  that  had 
been  presented  before  the  idols  (2  Mace.  xii.  40) 
The  gods  whom  they  chiefly  worshipped  were  Da 
gon,  who  possessed  temples  both  at  (iaza  (Judg. 
xvi.  23)  and  at  Ashdod  (1  Sam.  v.  3-5;  1  Chr.  x. 
10;  1  Mace.  x.  83);  Ashtaroth,  whose  temple  at 
Ashkelon  was  far-famed  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  10;  Herod, 
i.  105);  Baal-zel)ub,  whose  fane  at  Ekron  was  con- 
sulted by  Ahaziah  (2  K.  i.  2-6);  and  Derceto,  who 
was  honored  at  Ashkelon  (Diod.  Sic.  ii.  4),  though 
unnoticed  in  the  Bible.  Priests  and  diviners  (1 
Sam.  vi.  2)  were  attached  to  the  various  seats  of 
worship.  (The  special  authorities  for  the  history 
of  the  rhilidtines  are  Stark's  Gazn ,  Knobel'g 
Volkertnfel ;  Movers'  Phonizitr ;  and  Hitzig's 
Urtjeschic/ite.)  W.  L.  B. 

PHILOL'OGUS  (*iAJAo7os  [fond  of  talk, 
tnlkative,  and  also  learned]  :  Philvloytis).  A  Chris- 
tian at  Rome  to  whom  St.  Paul  sends  his  salutatioE 


xUi.  3,  the  latter  being  supported  by  the  VMlogy  » 
an  Arabic  expression. 
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Koni.  xvi.  15).  Origen  conjectures  that  he  was 
ihe  master  of  a  Christian  household  which  inchided 
the  other  persons  named  with  him.  Pseudo-Hip- 
Dclytus  {be  LXX.  AjxistoUs)  makes  liim  one  of  the 
70  disciples,  and  bishop  of  Sinope.  His  name  is 
found  in  the  Columbarium  "  of  the  I'reedrnen  of 
Livia  Augusta"  at  Rome;  which  shows  that  there 
was  a  Philologus  connected  with  the  imperial  house- 
held  at  the  time  when  it  included  many  Julias. 

W.  T.  13. 

*  PHILOME'TOR  (4>i\o/i7jTwp,  mother-hv- 
iny.  Philomtiur),  a  surname  of  Ptolem/EUS  or 
Ptolemy  VI.,  king  of  Egypt,  2  Mace.  iv.  21. 

A. 

PHILOSOPHY.  It  is  the  object  of  the  fol- 
lowing article  to  give  some  account  (I.)  of  that  de- 
velopment of  thought  among  the  Jews  which  an- 
Bwered  to  tlie  philosophy  of  the  West;  {U.)  of  the 
recognition  of  the  preparatory  (propaideutic)  office 
of  (jreek  philosophy  in  relation  to  Christianity; 
(HI.)  of  the  systematic  progress  of  Greek  philoso- 
phy as  forming  a  complete  whole;  and  (IV.)  of  the 
contact  of  Christianity  with  pJiilosophy.  The  limits 
of  the  article  necessarily  exclude  everything  but 
broad  statements.  IMany  points  of  great  interest 
must  be  passed  over  unnoticed;  and  in  a  fuller 
treatment  there  would  be  need  of  continual  excep- 
tions and  explanations  of  detail,  which  would  only 
create  confusion  in  an  outUne.  The  history  of  an- 
cient philosophy  in  its  religious  aspect  has  been 
strangely  neglected.  Nothing,  as  far  as  we  are 
aware,  has  been  written  on  the  pre-Christian  era 
answering  to  the  clear  and  elegant  essay  of  Matter 
on  post-Christian  philosophy  {I/intolre  dt  Id  P/iil- 
osopliie  dans  ses  r(ip/x>its  nvec  la  liiliyion  depuis 
Vert  Chretienne,  Paris,  1854).  There  are  useful 
hints  in  Carove's  Vorlndle  dts  Christ enl hums  (Jena, 
1851),  and  Ackermann's  Dis  ChrUtliche  im  Plato 
(Hamb.  1835).  The  treatise  of  Denis,  Uistoire  des 
Them'ies  et  des  Jdees  morales  dans  l" Anti(iuit.e 
(Paris,  1856),  is  limited  in  range  and  hardly  satis- 
factory. DoUinger's  Iflcidenthuin  u.  Judenthum] 
Vorhallc  zur  Gesch.  d  Chrhttuthums  (liegensbg. 
1857  [Kng.  trans.,  The  Gentile  and  the  Jew,  etc. 
lx)nd.  1862] )  is  comprehensive,  but  covers  too  large 
a  field.  The  brief  survey  in  l)e  Pressense's  Hist, 
des  trois  premiers  Siedex  de  I'Eylise  Chretiennt 
(Paris,  1858)  [translated  under  the  title  The  Re- 
liyions  before  Christ,  luliii.  1862)  is  much  more 
vigorous,  and  on  the  whole  just.  But  no  one  seems 
to  have  apprehended  the  real  character  and  growth 
of  Greek  philosophy  so  well  as  Zeller  (though  with 
no  special  attention  to  its  relations  to  religion)  in 
his  history  {Die  Philosopliie  dtr  (Jriechea,  2te  Aufl. 
[:j  Theile  in  5  Abth.j  Tiib.  1856-68),  which  for 
Bubtlety  and  cjmpleteiiess  is  unrivaled.  [See  also 
the  literature  at  the  end  of  the  article.] 

I.  The  Piiilxjsophic  Discipline  of  the  Jews. 

Philosophy,  if  we  limit  the  word  strictly  to  de- 
scribe the  free  pursuit  of  knowledge  of  which  truth 
is  the  one  complete  end,  is  essentially  of  western 
growth.  In  the  East  the  search  after  wisdom  has 
always  been  connected  w'th  practice:  it  has  re- 
mained there,  what  it  was  in  Greece  at  first,  a  part 
of  religion.  The  history  of  the  Jews  offers  no  ex- 
;epiion  to  this  remark:  there  is  no  Jewish  j»hilos- 
«phy  properly  so  called.  Yet  om  the  other  hand 
^.culation  and  action  meet  in  truth ;  and  perhaps 
{he  most  ob\ious  legion  of  the  Old  Testament  lies 
XI  the  gridual  construction  of  a   iivine  philosophy 
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by  fact,  and  not  by  speculation.  The  method  d 
Greece  was  to  proceed  from  life  to  God;  the 
method  of  Israel  (so  to  speak)  was  to  proceed  from 
God  to  life.  The  axioms  of  one  system  are  the 
conclusions  of  the  other.  The  one  led  to  the  suc- 
cessive abandonment  of  the  noblest  domains  of  sci- 
ence which  man  had  claimed  originally  as  his  own, 
till  it  left  bare  systems  of  morality ;  the  other,  in 
the  fullness  of  time,  prepared  many  to  welcome  the 
Christ  —  the  Truth. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  follows  that  the 
philosophy  of  the  .lews,  using  the  vvord  in  a  large 
sense,  is  to  be  sought  for  rather  in  the  progress  of 
the  national  life  than  in  special  books.  These,  in- 
deed, furnish  important  illustrations  of  the  growth 
of  speculation,  but  the  history  is  written  more  in 
acts  than  in  thoughts.  Step  by  step  the  idea  of 
the  family  was  raised  into  that  of  the  people;  and 
the  kingdom  furnished  the  basis  of  those  wider 
promises  which  included  aU  nations  in  one  kingdom 
of  heaven.  The  social,  the  political,  the  cosmical 
relations  of  man  were  traced  out  gradually  in  rela- 
tion to  God. 

The  philosophy  of  the  Jews  is  thus  essentially  a 
moral  philosophy,  lesting  on  a  definite  connection 
with  (iod.  Ihe  doctrines  of  Creation  and  Provi- 
dence, of  an  Infinite  Divine  Person  and  of  a  re- 
sponsible human  will,  which  elsewhere  form  the  ul- 
timate limits  of  speculation,  are  here  assumed  at 
the  outset.  The  difficulties  which  they  involve  are 
but  rarely  noticed.  Even  when  they  are  canvassed 
most  deeply,  a  moral  answer  drawn  from  the  great 
duties  of  life  is  that  in  which  the  questioner  finds 
repose.  The  earlier  chapters  of  Genesis  contain  an 
introduction  to  the  direct  training  of  the  people 
which  follows.  Premature  and  partial  developments, 
kingdoms  based  on  godless  might,  stand  in  contrast 
with  the  slow  foundation  of  the  Divine  polity.  To 
distinguish  rightly  the  moral  principles  which  were 
successively  called  out  in  this  latter  work,  would 
be  to  write  a  history  of  Israel;  but  the  philosoph- 
ical significance  of  the  great  crises  through  which 
the  people  passed,  lies  upon  the  surface.  The  call 
of  Abraham  set  forth  at  once  the  central  lesson  of 
faith  in  the  Unseen,  on  which  all  others  were  raised. 
The  father  of  the  nation  was  fii'st  isolated  from  all 
natural  ties  before  he  received  the  promise :  his  heir 
was  the  son  of  his  extreme  age:  his  inheritance 
was  to  him  "as  a  strange  land."  The  history  of 
the  patriarchs  brought  out  into  yet  clearer  light  the 
sovereignty  of  God :  the  younger  was  preferred  be  • 
fore  the  elder:  suffering  prepared  the  way  for  safety 
and  triumph.  God  was  seen  to  make  a  covenant 
with  man,  and  his  action  was  written  in  the  rec- 
ords of  a  chosen  family.  A  new  era  followed.  A 
nation  grew  up  in  the  presence  of  Eiryptian  cul- 
ture. Persecution  united  elements  which  seem 
otherwise  to  have  been  on  the  point  of  being  ab- 
sorbed by  foreign  powers.  God  revealed  Himself 
now  to  the  people  in  the  wider  relations  of  Law- 
giver and  Judge.  The  solitary  discipline  of  the 
desert  familiarized  them  with  his  majesty  and  his 
mercy.  The  wisdom  of  Egypt  was  hallowed  to 
new  uses.  The  promised  land  was  gained  by  the 
open  working  of  a  divine  Sovereign.  The  outlines 
of  national  faith  were  written  in  defeat  and  victory ; 
and  the  work  of  the  theocracy  closed.  Human 
passion  then  claimed  a  dominant  influence.  The 
people  required  a  king  A  fixed  Temple  was  sub- 
stituted for  the  shifting  Tabernacle.  Times  of  dis- 
ruption and  disaster  followed ;  and  the  voice  of  thtf 
prophets  declared  the  sniritnal  meaning  of  the  kiruf^ 
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iom.  I».  the  midst  of  sorrow  and  defeat  and  deso- 
ation,  the  horizon  of  hope  Wiis  extended.  The 
ninj^dom  which  man  had  prematurely  founded  was 
seen  to  he  tlie  image  of  a  nohler  '•  kingdom  of 
God."  The  nation  learned  its  connection  with 
"aJl  tl>e  kindred  of  the  earth."  The  Captivity 
confirmed  the  lesson,  and  after  it  the  Dispersion, 
riio  moral  effects  of  these,  and  the  influence  which 
Persian,  Cireek,  and  Koman,  the  inheritors  of  all 
the  wisdom  of  the  East  and  West,  exercised  upon 
the  -lews,  have  been  elsewhere  noticed.  [Cyhus; 
DisFKKSKKN. )  'i'lie  divine  discipline  closed  before 
the  special  human  discipline  began.  The  personal 
relations  of  (iud  to  the  individual,  the  family,  the 
nation,  mankind,  were  established  in  ineffaceable  his- 
tory, and  then  other  truths  were  brought  into  har- 
mony with  these  in  the  long  period  of  silence  which 
separates  the  two  Testaments.  But  the  harmony 
was  not  always  perfect.  Two  partial  forms  of  re- 
ligious philosophy  arose.  On  the  one  side  the  pre- 
dominanue  of  the  I'ersian  element  gave  rise  to  the 
Kabbala:  on  the  other  the  predominance  of  the 
Greek  element  issued  in  Alexandrine  theosophy. 

Before  these  one  sided  developn)ents  of  the  truth 
were  made,  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the  Divine 
government  found  expression  in  words  as  well  as  in 
life.  The  Psalms,  wliich,  among  the  other  infinite 
lessons  which  they  convey,  give  a  deep  insight  into 
the  need  of  a  personal  apprehension  of  truth,  every- 
where declare  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  God  over 
the  material  and  moral  worlds.  The  classical 
scholar  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  frequency 
of  natural  imagery,  and  with  the  close  connection 
which  is  assumed  to  exist  between  man  and  nature 
as  parts  of  one  vast  Order.  T)ie  control  of  all  the 
elements  by  One  All-wise  Governor,  standing  out 
in  clear  contrast  with  the  deification  of  isolated  ob- 
jects, is  no  less  essentially  characteristic  of  Hebrew 
as  distinguished  from  (jreek  thought.  In  the  world 
of  action  Providence  stands  over  against  fate,  the 
universal  kingdom  against  the  individual  state,  the 
true  and  the  right  against  the  beautiful.  Pure 
speculation  may  find  little  scope,  but  speculation 
,2;uided  by  these  great  laws  will  ne\er  cease  to  af- 
fect most  deeply  the  intellectual  culture  of  men. 
(, Compare  especially  Ps.  viii.,  xix.,  xxix. ;  I.,  Ixv., 
Ixviii. ;  Ixxvii.,  Ixxviii.,  Ixxxix.;  xcv.,  xcvii.,  civ.; 
cvi.,  cxxxvi.,  cxlvii.,  etc.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
same  character  is  found  in  Psalms  of  every  date.) 
For  a  late  and  very  remarkable  development  of  this 
philosophy  of  Nature  see  the  article  Book  of 
Knoch  [vol.  i.  p.  T-i8  tf.] ;  Uillmann,  JJas  B.  He- 
noch, xiv.  XV. 

One  man  aliove  all  is  distinguished  among  the 
.lews  as  "  tlie  wise  man."'  The  description  which 
is  given  of  his  writings  serves  as  a  commentary  on 
the  national  view  of  philosophy.  "And  Solomon's 
wisdom  excelled  the  wisdom  of  all  the  children  of 
the  east  country  and  all  the  wisdom  of  h^ypt.  .  .  . 
And  he  spake  tln-ee  thousand  proverbs;  and  his 
songs  were  a  thousand  and  five.  And  he  spake  of 
trees,  from  the  cedar  that  is  in  Lebanon  even  unto 
the  hyssop  that  springeth  out  of  the  wall:  he  spake 
also  of  beasts,  and  of  fowl,  and  of  creeping  things, 
and  of  fishes"  (1  K.  iv.  30-33).  The  lesson  of 
practical  duty,  the  full  utterance  of  "  a  lartje 
heart  "  {ibid.  20),  the  careful  study  of  God's  crea- 
tures: this  is  the  sum  of  wisdom.  Yet  in  fact  the 
rsry  practical  air.i  of  this  philosophy  leads  to  the 
■tvelation  of  the  most  sublime  truth.  Wisdom  was 
p^idially  felt  to  be  a  Person,  throned  by  God,  and 
luiding  (KHiYerge  with  men  (Prov.  viii. ).     She  was 
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seen  to  stand  in  open  <nmity  with  •  th  "trangv 
woman,"  wiio  sought  to  (haw  them  aside  by  sen- 
suous attractions;  and  thus  a  new  step  wag  made 
towards  the  central  doctrine  of  Christianity  —  the 
Incarnation  of  the  Word. 

Two  books  of  the  Bible,  -lob  and  Kcclesiastes, 
of  which  the  latter  at  any  rate  belongs  to  the  j)eriod 
of  the  close  of  the  kingdom,  approach  more  nearly 
than  any  others  to  the  type  of  j)iiilo3<  phical  dis- 
cussions. But  in  both  the  prol)lem  is  moral  and 
not  meta])hysical.  The  one  deals  with  the  evils 
which  afflict  "the  perfect  and  upright;  "  the  other 
with  the  vanity  of  all  the  pursuits  and  pleasure* 
of  earth.  In  the  one  we  are  led  for  an  answer  to 
a  vision  of  "the  enemy"  to  whom  a  partial  and 
temporary  power  over  n)an  is  conceded  (Job  i. 
6-12);  in  the  other  to  that  great  future  when 
"God  shall  bring  every  work  to  judgment"  (I^^lccl 
xii.  14).  The  method  of  inquiry  is  in  both  cas«g 
abrupt  and  irregular.  One  clew  after  another  is 
followed  out,  and  at  length  abandoned;  and  the 
final  solution  is  obtained,  not  by  a  consecutive 
process  of  reason,  but  by  an  authoritative  utter- 
ance, which  faith  welcomes  as  the  truth,  towards 
wiiieh  all  partial  efforts  had  tended.  (Compare 
Maurice,  Mm-al  and  Metaphysical  Philosophy,  first 
edition.) 

The  Captivity  necessarily  exercised  a  profound 
influence  upon  Jevyish  thought;  [Comp.  Cykus, 
vol.  i.  p.  527.]  The  teaching  of  Persia  seems  to 
have  been  designed  to  supply  important  elements 
in  the  education  of  the  chosen  people.  But  it  did 
yet  more  than  this.  The  imagery  of  Ezekiel  (chap. 
i.)  gave  an  apparent  sanction  to  a  new  form  of 
mystical  speculation.  It  is  uncertain  at  what  date 
this  earliest  Kabbaln  (i.  e.  Tradition)  received  a 
definite  form ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
two  great  divisions  of  which  it  is  composed,  "the 
chariot"  {Mercabah,  Ez.  i.)  and  "  the  Creation  " 
{Btreshith,  Gen.  i.),  found  a  wide  development 
before  the  Christian  era.  The  first  dealt  with  the 
manifestation  of  God  in  Himself;  the  second  with 
his  manifestation  in  Nat\ire;  and  as  the  doctrine 
was  handed  down  orally,  it  received  naturally,  both 
from  its  extent  and  form,  great  additions  from 
foreign  sources.  On  the  one  side  it  was  open  to 
the  Persian  doctrine  of  emanation,  on  the  other  to 
the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation ;  and  the 
tradition  was  deeply  impressed  by  both  before  it 
was  first  comuiitted  to  writing  in  the  seventh  or 
eightli  century.  At  present  the  original  sources 
for  the  teaching  of  the  Kabbala  are  the  Sepher 
.lelzirnh,  or  Book  of  Creation,  and  the  SepJier  ha- 
Zohar,  or  Book  of  Splendor.  The  former  of  these 
dates  in  its  present  form  from  the  eighth,  and  the 
latter  from  tiie  thirteenth  century  (Zunz.  Guttesd. 
Vorir.  d.  .Jwhn,  p.  165;  -lelliiiek,  Moses  ben 
Schevitoh  de  Leon,  Leipsic,  1851).  Both  are  based 
upon  a  system  of  Pantheism.  In  the  Book  of 
Creation  the  Cabbalistic  ideas  are  given  in  their 
simplest  form,  and  offer  some  points  of  comparison 
with  the  system  of  the  Pythagoreans.  The  book 
begins  with  an  enumeration  of  the  thirty- two  waya 
of  wisdom  seen  in  the  constitution  of  the  world , 
and  the  analysis  of  this  number  is  suppo.sed  to  con- 
tain the  key  to  the  mysteries  of  nature.  The 
primary  division  is  into  10  -|-  22.  The  nunfber 
10  represents  the  ten  Sephiroih  (figures),  which 
answer  to  the  ideal  world ;  22,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  nun)ber  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  answers  to  tbi 
world  of  objects;  the  object  being  related  to  th( 
idea  as  a  word,  formed  of  letters,  to  a  numoei 
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Iwenty-two  again  is  equal  to  3  -f-  7  -f-  1*2;  and 
Each  of  these  numbers,  which  constantly  recur  in 
the  O.  T.  Scriptures,  is  invested  with  a  peculiar 
meaning.  Generally  the  fundamental  conceptions 
of  the  book  may  be  thus  represented.  The  ulti- 
mate Being  is  Divine  Wisdom  (C/iocinnh,  ^otpia)- 
The  universe  is  originally  a  harmonious  thought  of 
Wisdom  (Number,  Sephivdh);  and  the  thought  is 
afterwards  expressed  in  letters,  which  form,  as 
words,  tlie  germ  of  things.  Man,  with  his  twofold 
nature,  thus  represents  in  some  sense  the  whole 
universe.  He  is  the  Microcosm,  in  which  the  body 
clothes  and  veils  the  soul,  as  the  phenomenal  world 
reils  the  spirit  of  (iod.  It  is  impossible  to  follow 
out  here  the  details  of  this  system,  and  its  develop- 
ment in  Zohar;  but  it  is  obvious  how  great  an  in- 
fluence it  must  have  exercised  on  the  interpretation 
of  Scripture.  The  calculation  of  the  numerical 
worth  of  words  (comp.  Kev.  xiii.  18;  Genwtrh, 
Buxtorf,  Lex.  Rnbb.  p.  446 ),  the  resolution  of  words 
into  initial  letters  of  new  words  {Notaricon,  Bux- 
torf, 1339).  and  the  transposition  or  interchange 
of  letters  (  Temurnh)^  were  used  to  obtain  the  inner 
meaning  of  the  text;  and  these  practices  have  con- 
tinued to  afiect  modern  exegesis  (Lutterbeck,  Neu- 
lest.  Lehrbefjrlff,  1.  223-254;  Reuss,  KnbbaL't^  in 
Herzog's  Kncyklop.  ;  Joel,  Die  Rel'uj.-PhU.  d. 
Zohar,  1849;  Jellinek,  as  above;  Westcott,  Infrod. 
to  Gospels,  pp.  131-134;  Franck,  Ln  Knbbale, 
1843;  Old  Tkstament,  B  §  1). 

The  coiitact  of  the  Jews  with  Persia  thus  gave 
rise  to  a  traditional  mysticism.  Their  contact  with 
Greece  was  marked  by  the  rise  of  distinct  sects. 
In  the  third  century  b.  c.  the  great  doctor  Antig- 
onus  of  Socho  bears  a  Greek  name,  and  jwpular 
belief  pointed  to  him  as  the  teacher  of  Sadoc  and 
Boethus,  the  supposed  founders  of  Jewish  ration- 
alism. At  any  rate,  we  may  date  from  this  time 
the  twofold  division  of  Jewish  speculation  which 
corresponds  to  the  chief  tendencies  of  practical 
philosophy.  The  Sadducees  appear  as  the  sup- 
porters of  huinian  freedom  in  its  widest  scope;  the 
Pharisees  ot  •\  religious  Stoicism.  At  a  later  time 
vhe  cycle  of  doctrine  wag  completed,  when  by  a 
natural  reaction  the  Essenes  established  a  mystic 
Asceticism.  The  characteristics  of  these  sects  are 
noticed  elsewhere.  It  is  enough  now  to  point  out 
the  position  which  tiiey  occupy  in  the  history  of 
Judaism  (comp.  Introd.  to  Gospels,  pp.  G0-G6). 
At  a  later  period  the  Fourth  Book  of  Macca- 
bees (q.  V. )  is  a  very  interesting  example  of  Jew- 
ish moral  (Stoic)  teaching. 

The  conception  of  wisdom  which  appears  in  the 
Book  of  Proverbs  was  elaborated  with  greater  detail 
afterwards  [Wisdom  of  Solomon],  both  in  Pal- 
estine [KccLESLVSTiCL's]  and  in  Egypt;  but  the 
doctrine  of  the  Word  is  of  greater  speculative  in- 
terest. Both  doctrines,  indeed,  sprang  from  the 
same  cause,  and  indicate  the  desire  to  find  some 
mediating  power  between  God  and  the  world,  and 
to  remove  the  direct  appearance  and  action  of  God 
from  a  mafjerial  sphere.  The  personification  of 
Wisdom  represents  only  a  secondary  power  in  rela- 
tion to  God;  the  Logos,  in  the  double  sense  of 
Reason  (KSyos  iySiidsTos)  and  Word  {K6yoi  trpo- 
popiKos),  both  in  relation  to  God  and  in  relation 
Id  the  universe.  The  first  use  of  the  term  Word 
[Memra),  based  upon  the  common  formula  of  the 
prophets,  is  'n  the  Targum  of  Onkelos  (first  cent. 
B.  c),  in  which  "  the  Word  of  God  "  is  commonly 
rabalituted  for  God  in  his  immediate,  personal 
Strong  witii  man  {/ntrod.  to  Gospels^  p.  137); 
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and  it  is  probable  that  round 'this  tradi^ionil  ren- 
dering a  fuller  doctrine  grew  up.  But  there  is  a 
clear  difference  between  the  idea  of  the  Word  then 
prevalent  in  Palestine  and  that  current  at  Alex- 
andria. In  Palestine  the  Word  appears  as  the 
outward  mediator  between  God  and  man,  like  the 
Angel  of  the  Covenant;  at  Alexandria  it  appears 
as  the  spiritual  coimection  which  opens  the  way  to 
revelation.  The  preface  to  St.  John's  Gospel  in- 
cludes the  element  of  truth  in  both.  In  the  Greek 
apocryphal  books  there  is  no  mention  of  the  Word 
(yet  comp.  Wisd.  xviii.  15).  For  the  Alexandrine 
teaching  it  is  necessary  to  look  alone  to  Philo  (cir. 
B.  c.  20  —  A.  D.  50);  and  the  ambiguity  in  the 
meaning  of  the  Greek  term,  which  has  been  already 
noticed,  produces  the  greatest  confusion  in  his 
treatment  of  the  subject.  In  Philo  language  dom- 
ineers over  thought.  He  has  no  one  clear  and 
consistent  view  of  the  Logos.  At  times  he  assigns 
to  it  divine  attributes  and  personal  action;  and 
then  again  he  affirms  decidedly  the  absolute  indi- 
visibility of  the  divine  nature.  The  tendency  of 
his  teaching  is  to  lead  to  the  conception  of  a  two- 
fold personality  in  the  Godhead,  though  he  shrinks 
from  the  recognition  of  sucii  a  doctrine  (De  Mon- 
arch. §  5;  De  Somn.  §  37;  Quod.  det.  pot.  ins.  § 
24;  De  Somn.  §  39,  &c.)-  Above  all,  his  idea  of 
the  Logos  was  wholly  disconnected  from  all  Messi- 
anic hopes,  and  was  rather  the  philosophic  sub- 
stitute for  them.  {Jntrod.  to  Gospels,  pp.  138-141; 
Diihne,  Jiid.-Alex.  Rclig .-Pliilos.  1834;  Gfrorer, 
Phil(\  etc.  1835:  Donier,  Die  Lehre  v.  d.  Person 
Onisti,  i.  23  fF. ,  Liicke,  Comm.  i.  207  [272,  3« 
Aufl.],  who  gives  an  account  of  the  earUer  litera- 
ture.)   [WoKD,  The,  Amer.  ed.] 

*  On  Philo's  idea  of  the  Logos  see  also  Kefer- 
stein,  Philo^s  Lehre  von  dem  gottl.  Mittelwesen, 
Leipz.  1846;  Niedner,  De  SvJjsisfentia  r^  6ei^ 
\6ycf}  opud  Philonem  JvAeum  et  Jonnnem  Apost. 
tributn,  in  his  Zeitschr  f.  d.  hist.  TheoL,  1849, 
Heft  3;  Norton's  Stntement  of  Reasons,  etc.,  3d 
ed.  (Bost.  1856),  pp.  307-349;  Jowett,  St.  Paul  ana 
Philo,  in  his  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  etc.  2d  ed., 
I>ond.  1859,  i.  448  AT.;  Zeller,  Pkilos.  der  Griechen^ 
Bd.  iii.  Abth.  2.  A. 

II.  The  Patristic  Recognition  of  the  Pro- 
paedeutic Office  OF  Greek  Philosophy. 
The  divine  discipline  of  the  Jews  was,  as  has 
been  seen,  in  nature  essentially  moral.  The  lessons 
which  it  was  designed  to  teach  were  embodied  in 
the  family  and  the  nation.  Yet  this  was  not  in 
itself  a  complete  discipline  of  our  nature.  The 
reason,  no  less  than  the  will  and  the  aflTections,  had 
an  office  to  discharge  in  preparing  man  for  the 
Incarnation.  The  process  and  the  issue  in  the  two 
cases  were  widely  different,  but  they  were  in  some 
sense  complementary.  Even  in  time  this  relation 
holds  good.  The  divine  kingdom  of  the  Jews  was 
just  overthrown  when  free  speculation  arose  in  the 
Ionian  colonies  of  Asia.  The  teaching  of  the  last 
prophet  nearly  synchronized  with  the  death  of 
Socrates.  All  other  differences  between  the  disci- 
pline of  reason  and  that  of  revelation  are  implicitly 
included  in  their  fundamental  diflTerence  of  method. 
In  the  one,  man  boldly  aspired  at  once  to  Grod,  in 
the  other,  God  disclosed  Himself  gradually  to  man- 
Philosophy  failed  as  a  religious  teacher  practically 
(Rom.  i.  21.  22),  but  it  bore  noble  witness  to  an 
inward  law  (Rom.  ii.  14,  15).  It  laid  open  in- 
stinctive wants  which  it  could  not  satisfy.  It 
cleared  away  error,  when  it  could  not  found  truth. 
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Ft  Bwaycd  the  foremost  minds  of  a  nation,  when  it 
left  the  mass  without  hope.  In  its  purest  and 
grandest  forms  it  was  "a  schoolmaster  to  bring 
men  to  Christ"  (Clem.  Alex.  Strotii.  i.  §  28). 

This  function  of  ancient  philosophy  is  distinctly 
recognized  by  many  of  the  greatest  of  the  fathers 
The  principle  which  is  involved  in  the  doctrine  of 
Justin  Martyr  on  "  the  Seminal  Word  "  finds  a 
clear  and  systematic  expression  in  Clement  of  Alex 
andria.  ^Comp.  Kedepenning,  Orir/enes,  i.  437- 
439.)  "Every  race  of  men  participated  in  the 
Word.  And  they  who  lived  with  the  Word  were 
Christians,  even  if  they  were  held  to  be  godless 
(&6eoi),  as  for  example,  among  the  Greeks,  Socrates 
and  Horaclitus,  and  those  like  them  "  (Just.  Mart. 
Ap.  i.  46;  comp.  Ap.  i.  5,  28;  and  ii.  10,  13). 
"  Philosophy,"  says  C'lement,  "before  the  coming 
of  the  Lord,  was  necessary  to  Greeks  for  righteous- 
ness; and  now  it  j)roves  useful  for  godliness,  being 
in  some  sort  a  preliminary  discipline  (irpoiraiSeia 
Tts  olira)  for  those  who  reap  the  fruits  of  the  faith 

through  demonstration Perhaps  we 

may  say  that  it  was  given  to  the  Greeks  with  this 
special  olject  (TrpoT]yovfi€ycos),  for  it  brought 
{irraidayciyeL)  the  Gieek  nation  to  Christ,  as  the 
Law  brought  the  Hebrews"  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom. 
I  5,  §  28;  comp.  9,  §  43,  and  16,  §  80).  In  this 
sense  he  does  not  scruple  to  say  that  "  Philosophy 
was  given  as  a  peculiar  testament  (diad-fiKTjv)  to 
the  Greeks,  as  forming  the  basis  of  the  Christian 
philosophy"  (S(ro))i.  vi.  8,  §  67;  comp.  5,  §  41). 
Origen,  himself  a  pupil  of  Ammonius  Saccas,  speaks 
with  less  precision  as  to  the  educational  power  of 
philosophy,  but  his  whole  works  bear  witness  to  its 
influence.  The  truths  which  philosophers  taught, 
he  says,  referring  to  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  were 
from  God,  for  "  God  manifested  these  to  them,  and 
all  things  that  have  been  nobly  said  "  (c.  Cels.  vi. 
3;  Pkiloc.  p.  15).  Augustine,  while  depreciating 
the  claims  of  the  great  (^entile  teachers,  allows  that 
"some  of  them  made  great  discoveries,  so  far  as 
they  received  help  from  Heaven,  while  they  erred 
as  far  as  they  were  hindered  by  human  frailty  " 
(Aug.  De  Civ.  ii.  7;  comp.  De  Doctr.  Chr.  ii.  18). 
They  had,  as  lie  elsewhere  says,  a  distant  vision 
of  the  truth,  and  learnt  from  the  teaching  of  nature 
what  prophets  learnt  from  the  Spirit  (Sei-m.  Ixviii. 
3,  cxl.  etc.). 

But  while  many  thus  recognized  in  philosophy 
the  free  witness  of  the  Word  speaking' among  men, 
the  same  writers  in  other  places  sought  to  explain 
the  partial  harmony  of  philosophy  and  revelation 
by  an  original  connection  of  the  two.  This  at- 
tempt, which  in  the  light  of  a  clearer  criticism  is 
Been  to  be  essentially  fruitless  and  even  suicidal, 
was  at  least  more  [tlausible  in  the  first  centuries. 
A  multitude  of  writings  were  then  current  bearing 
Ihe  names  of  the  Sibyl  or  Hystaspes,  which  w^ere 
n4)viou8ly  based  on  the  O.  T.  Scriptures,  and  as 
long  as  they  were  received  as  genuine  it  was  im- 
possible to  doubt  that  .Jewish  doctrines  were  spread 
in  the  West  before  the  rise  of  philosophy.  And  on 
the  other  hand,  when  the  Fathers  ridicule  with  the 
bitterest  scorn  the  contradictions  and  errors  of 
philosophers,  it  must  be  remembered  that  they 
spoke  often  fresh  from  a  conflict  with  degenerate 
professors  of  systems  which  had  long  lost  all  real 
jfe.  Some,  indeed,  there  were,  chiefly  among  the 
latins,  who  consisteritly  inveighed  against  phi- 
losophy. P.ut  even  ^1  c^rtullian,  who  is  among  its 
leroest  adversaries,  allows  that  at  times  the  phi- 
oacpherg  hi*  upon  truth  by  a   happy  chance  or 
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blind  good  fortune,  and  yet  more  by  that  "  geneml 
feeling  with  which  God  was  pleased  to  endow  the 
soul  "  (Tert.  Da  An.  c.  2).  The  use  which  wa4 
made  of  heathen  speculation  by  heretical  writen 
was  one  great  cause  of  its  disparagement  by  their 
catholic  antagonists.  Irenajus  endeavors  to  reduce 
the  Gno.stic  teachers  to  a  dilemma:  either  the 
philosophers  with  whom  they  argued  knew  the 
truth  or  they  did  not;  if  they  did,  the  Incarna- 
tion was  superfluous;  if  they  did  not,  whence 
comes  the  agreement  of  the  true  and  tlie  false? 
{Adv.  Hcer.  ii.  14,  7).  Hippolytus  follow*  out 
the  connection  of  different  sects  with  earlier  tpuch- 
ers  in  elaborate  detail.  Tertullian,  with  chanuj- 
teristic  energy,  declares  that  "  Philosophy  fur- 
nishes the  arms  and  the  subjects  of  heresy.  What 
(he  asks)  has  Athens  in  common  with  JenisalemV 
the  Academy  with  the  Church  ?  heretics  with 
Christians?  Our  training  is  from  the  Porch  of 
Solomon.  .  .  .  Let  those  look  to  it  who 
bring  forward  a  Stoic,  a  Platonic,  a  dialectic  Chris 
tianity.  We  have  no  need  of  curious  inquiries 
after  the  coming  of  Christ  Jesus,  nor  of  investi- 
gation after  the  Gospel "  (Tert.  De  Prcesci:  /Jem: 
c.  7). 

This  variety  of  judgment  in  the  heat  of  contro 
versy  was  inevitable.  The  full  importance  of  the 
history  of  ancient  philosophy  was  then  first  seen 
when  all  rivalry  was  over,  and  it  became  possible 
to  contemplate  it  as  a  Avhole,  animated  by  a  great 
law,  often  trembling  on  the  verge  of  Truth,  and 
sometimes  by  a  "  hold  venture  "  claiming  the  heri- 
tage of  faith.  Yet  even  now  the  relations  of  the 
"two  old  covenants"  —  Philosophy  and  the  He- 
brew Scriptures  —  to  use  the  language  of  Clement 
—  have  been  traced  only  imperfectly.  What  has 
been  done  may  encourage  labor,  but  it  does  not 
supersede  it.  In  the  porticoes  of  eastern  churches 
Pythagoras  and  Plato  are  pictured  among  those 
who  prepared  the  way  for  Christianity  (Stanley, 
p.  41 ) ;  but  in  the  West,  Sibyls  and  not  philosophers 
are  the  chosen  representatives  of  the  divine  element 
in  Gentile  teaching. 

III.  The  Development  of  Greek  Philos- 
ophy. 

The  complete  fitness  of  Greek  philosophy  to  per- 
form this  propedeutic  office  for  Christianity,  as  an 
exhaustive  eflTort  of  reason  to  solve  the  great  prob- 
lems of  iieing,  must  be  apparent  after  a  detailed 
study  of  its  progress  and  coiisunmiation ;  and  even 
the  siujplest  outline  of  its  history  cannot  fail  to 
preserve  the  leading  traits  of  the  natural  (or  even 
necessary)  law  by  which  its  development  was  gov- 
erned. 

The  various  attempts  which  have  been  made 
to  derive  western  philosopliy  from  eastern  sources 
have  signally  failed.  The  external  evidence  in  fa- 
vor of  this  opinion  is  wholly  insufficient  to  establish 
it  (Hitter,  Cesc/i.  d.  Plril.  i.  159,  &c. ;  Thirlwall, 
Hut.  of  Gr.  ii.  130;  Zeller,  Geech.  d.  Phil,  d, 
Grvechen,  i.  18-34;  Max  Miiller,  On  Language, 
84  note),  and  on  internal  grounds  it  is  most  im- 
probable.  It  is  true  that  in  some  degree  the  char- 
acter of  Greek  speculation  may  have  been  influenced, 
at  least  in  its  earliest  stages,  by  religious  ideaa 
which  were  ori<j;inally  introduced  from  the  East: 
but  this  indirect  influoice  does  not  affect  the  real 
originality  of  the  great  (Jreek  teachers.  The  spirit  of 
pure  philosopliy  is  (as  has  been  already  seen)  wholly 
alien  from  eastern  thought;  and  it  was  compara- 
tively late  when  even  a  Greek  ventured  to  acpacaU 
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phQcsophy  from  religion.  But  in  Greece  the  separa- ) 
tion,  when  it  was  once  effected,  remained  essentially  1 
complete.  The  opinions  of  the  ancient  philosophers 
might  or  might  not  be  outwardly  reconcilable 
with  the  popular  foith ;  but  philosophy  and  faith 
were  independent.  The  very  value  of  Greek 
teaching  lies  in  he  fact  that  it  was,  as  far  as  is 
possible,  a  result  of  simple  reason,  or,  if  faith  asserts 
its  prerogative,  the  distinction  is  sharply  marked. 
In  this  we  have  a  record  of  tbe  power  and  weakness 
of  the  human  mind  written  at  once  on  the  grandest 
Bcale  and  in  the  fairest  characters. 

Of  the  various  classifications  of  the  Greek  schools 
which  have  been  proposed,  the  simplest  and  truest 
geems  to  be  that  which  divides  the  history  of  phil- 
osophy into  three  great  periods,  the  first  reaching 
to  the  era  of  the  Sophists,  the  next  to  the  death  of 
Aristotle,  the  third  to  the  Christian  era.  In  the 
first  period  the  world  objectively  is  the  great  centre 
of  inquiry;  in  the  second,  the  "ideas"  of  things, 
truth,  and  being;  in  the  third,  the  chief  interest  of 
philosopliy  falls  back  upon  the  practical  conduct  of 
life.  Successive  systems  overlap  each  other,  both 
in  time  and  subjects  of  speculation,  but  broadly 
the  sequence  which  has  been  indicated  will  hold 
good  (Zeller,  Die  Ph'dosophie.  der  Griechen,  i. 
Ill,  &c.).  After  the  Christian  era  philosophy 
ceased  to  have  any  true  vitality  in  Greece,  but  it 
made  fresh  efforts  to  meet  tlie  changed  conditions 
of  life  at  Alexandria  and  Rome.  At  .Alexandria 
Platonism  was  vivified  by  the  spirit  of  oriental 
mysticism,  and  afterwards  of  Christianity;  at 
Rome  Stoicism  was  united  with  the  vigorous  vir- 
tues of  active  life.  Each  of  these  great  divisions 
must  be  passed  in  rapid  review. 

1.  The  pve-Socrntic  Scho!)Ls.  —  The  first  Greek 
philosophy  was  little  more  tiian  an  attempt  to  fol- 
low out  in  thought  the  mythic  cosmogonies  of 
earlier  poets.  Gradually  the  depth  and  variety  of 
the  problems  included  in  the  idea  of  a  cosmogony 
became  apparent,  and,  after  each  clew  had  been 
followed  out,  the  period  ended  in  the  negative 
teaching  of  the  Sophists.  The  questions  of  crea- 
tion, of  the  immediate  relation  of  mind  and  matter, 
were  pronounced  in  fact,  if  not  in  word,  insoluble, 
and  speculation  was  turned  into  a  new  direction. 

What  is  the  one  permanent  element  which  tm- 
derlies  the  changing  forms  of  things?  this  was 
the  primary  inquiry  to  which  the  Ionic  school  en- 
deavored ia  find  an  answer.  Thales  (cir.  b.  c. 
610-G25),  following,  as  it  seems,  the  genealogy  of 
Hesiod,  pointed  to  moisture  (water)  as  the  one 
source  and  supporter  of  life.  Axaxi.mkxks  (cir. 
B.  c.  520-48  ))  substituted  air  for  water,  as  the  more 
subtle  and  all-pervading  element;  but  equally  with 
T'aales  he  neglected  all  consideration  of  the  force 
which  might  be  supposed  to  modify  the  one  primal 
substance.  At  a  much  later  date  (cir.  b.  c.  450) 
DiOGKXES  of  Apollonia,  to  meet  this  difficulty, 
represented  this  elementary  "air"  as  endowed 
with  intelligence  {u6r](TLs)-,  but  even  he  makes  no 
distinction  between  the  material  and  the  intelligent. 
The  atomic  theory  of  Demockitus  (cir.  b.  c. 
160-357),  which  stands  in  close  connection  with 
this  form  of  Ionic  teaching,  offered  another  and 
more  plausible  solution.  The  motion  of  his  atoms 
included  the  action  of  force,  but  he  wholly  omitted 
to  account  for  its  source.  JMeanwhile  another 
mode  ftf  speculation  had  arisen  in  the  same  school. 
In  place  of  one  definite  element  A.na.ximander 
'b  c.  610-517)  suggested  the  unlimited  (t6  ^Tret- 
•or)  as  the  adequate  origin  of  all  special  existen- 
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ces.  And  somewhat  more  than  a  century  late* 
Anaxagoras  summed  up  the  result  of  such  a 
hue  of  speculation  :  "  All  things  were  together; 
then  mind  (j/ous)  came  and  disposed  tliem  in 
order  "  (L)iog.  Laert.  ii.  6).  Thus  we  are  left  face 
to  face  with  an  ultimate  dualism. 

The  Kleatic  school  started  from  an  opposite  point 
of  view.  Thales  saw  moisture  present  in  material 
things,  and  pronounced  this  to  be  their  funda- 
mental principle:  Xenophajjes  (cir.  B.  c.  530- 
50)  "looked  up  to  the  whole  heaven  and  said  that 
the  One  is  God  "  (Arist.  Met.  i.  5,  rh  %v  ehai  d>r}ffi 
rhv  Os6u).  "  Thales  saw  gods  in  all  things:  Xen:- 
ophanes  saw  all  things  in  God  "  (Thirlwall,  Hist, 
of  Gr.  ii.  136).  That  which  is,  according  to  Xen- 
ophanes,  must  be  one,  eternal,  infinite,  immotablo^ 
unchangeable.  Pakmenioes  of  Elea  (b.  c.  500) 
substituted  abstract  "  being  "  for  "  God  "  in  the 
system  of  Xenophanes,  and  distinguished  with  pre- 
cision the  functions  of  sense  and  reason.  Sense 
teaches  us  of  "the  many,"  the  false  (phenomena): 
Reason  of  "the  one,"  the  true  (the  absolute). 
Zeno  3f  Elea  (cir.  b.  c.  450)  developed  with  log- 
ical ingenuity  the  contradictions  involved  in  oue 
perceptions  of  things  (in  the  idea  o^  motion,  fat 
instance),  and  thus  formally  prepared  the  way  fo# 
skepticism.  If  the  one  alone  tV-,  the  phenomenal 
world  is  an  illusion.  The  sublime  aspiration  of 
Xenophanes,  when  followed  out  legitimately  to  its 
consequences,  ended  in  blank  negation. 

The  teaching  of  IIerachtu.s  (b.  c.  500)  offers 
a  com{)lete  contrast  to  that  of  the  Eleatics,  and 
stands  far  in  advance  of  the  earlier  Ionic  school, 
with  which  he  is  historically  coimected.  So  far 
from  contrastinir  the  existent  and  the  phenomenal, 
he  boldly  identified  being  with  change.  "  Ther^ 
ever  was,  and  is,  and  shall  be,  an  ever-living  fire, 
unceasingly  kindled  and  extinguished  in  due  meas- 
ure "  (aTTrSixfuou  /jLcrpa  Koi  aKoafieyyvfx^yop 
ficrpa,  Clem.  Alex.  Stroin.  v.  14,  §  105).  Rest 
and  continuance  is  death.  That  which  is  is  the  in- 
stantaneous balance  of  contending  powers  (Uiog. 
Laert.  ix.  7,  Sia  ttjs  ivavTiorpoirq'i  7]pfx6crdai  tA 
o;/ra).  Creation  is  the  2^^''!/  of  the  Creator. 
ICverywhere,  as  far  as  his  opinions  can  be  grasped, 
Heraclitus  makes  noble  "  guesses  at  truth  ;  "  yet  he 
leaves  "  f ite  "  {fljxapix^vT])  as  the  supreme  creator 
(Stob.  EcL  i.  p.  59,  ap.  Ritter  &  Preller,  §  42). 
The  cycles  of  life  and  death  run  on  by  its  law.  It 
may  have  been  by  a  natural  reaction  that  from 
these  wider  speculations  he  turned  his  thoughts  in- 
wards. "  I  investigated  myself,"  he  says,  with 
conscious  pride  (Plut.  adv.  Col.  1118,  c);  and  in 
tliis  respect  he  foreshadows  the  teaching  of  Socrates, 
as  Zeno  did  that  of  the  Sophists. 

The  philosophy  of  Pyth.vgoras  (cir.  b.  c.  810- 
510)  is  subordinate  in  interest  to  his  social  and 
political  theories,  though  it  supplies  a  link  in  the 
course  of  speculation ;  others  had  labored  to  trace 
a  unity  in  the  world  in  the  presence  of  one  under- 
lying element  or  in  the  idea  of  a  whole;  he  sought 
to  combine  the  separate  harmony  of  parts  with  total 
unity.  Numerical  unity  includes  the  finite  and 
the  infinite;  and  in  the  relations  of  number  there 
is  a  perfect  symmetry,  as  all  spring  out  of  the  fim- 
damental  unit.  Thus  numbers  seemed  to  Pythag- 
oras to  be  not  only  "  patterns  "  of  things  {rS>» 
uvTwv),  but  causes  of  their  being  (ttjs  oucrlas)- 
How  he  connected  numbers  with  concrete  being 
it  is  impossible  to  determine;  but  it  may  not  be 
wholly  fanciful  to  see  in  the  doctrine  of  transrsi- 
gration  of  .souls  an  attempt  to  trace  in  the  gucuei* 
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live  i'urms  of  life  an  outward  expression  of  a  har- 
nionioua  liiw  in  the  moral  as  well  as  in  the  piiysioal 
morki.  (The  remains  of  the  pre-Socratic  pliiloso- 
l^hera  have  been  collected  in  a  very  convenient  form 
by  F.  Mullach  in  Didofs  BiOUuth.  (Jr.,  Paris, 
18G0.) 

The  first  cycle  of  philosophy  was  thus  completed. 
All  tlie  great  primary  problems  of  thought  had 
been  stated,  and  typical  answers  rendered.  The 
relation  of  spirit  and  niatter  was  still  unsolved. 
Speculation  issued  in  dualism  (Anaxagoras),  ma- 
terialisu)  (Democritus),or  pantiieism  (Xeiiophanes). 
On -one  side  reason  was  made  the  sole  criterion  of 
truth  (rarmenides);  on  the  other,  experience 
(lieraclitus).  As  yet  there  was  no  rest,  and  the 
Sophists  prepared  the  way  for  a  new  method. 

Whatever  may  be  the  moral  estimate  which  is 
formed  of  the  Sophists,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
as  to  the  importance  of  their  teaching  as  prepara- 
tory to  that  of  Socrates.  All  attempts  to  arrive 
Rt  certiiinty  by  a  study  of  the  world  had  failed: 
tuight  it  not  seen),  then,  that  truth  is  subjective? 
''Man  is  the  measure  of  all  things."  Sensations 
(ire  modified  by  the  individual;  and  may  not  this 
liold  good  imiversally  ?  The  conclusion  was  ap- 
plied to  morals  and  politics  Avith  fearless  skill.  The 
belief  in  absolute  truth  and  right  was  well-nigh 
banished;  but  meanwhile  the  Sophists  were  perfect- 
ing the  instrument  which  was  to  be  turned  against 
them.  Language,  in  their  hands,  acquired  a  pre- 
cision unknown  before,  when  words  assumed  the 
place  of  things.  Plato  might  ridicule  the  pedantry 
of  Protagoras,  but  Socrates  reaped  a  rich  harvest 
fiom  it. 

2.  The  Socrafic  Schools.  —  In  the  second  period 
of  Greek  philosopliy  the  scene  and  subject  were 
both  changed.  Athens  became  the  centre  of  spec- 
ulations which  had  hitherto  chiefly  found  a  home 
among  the  more  mixed  populations  of  the  colonies. 
And  at  the  same  time  inquiry  was  turned  from 
the  outward  world  to  the  inward,  from  theories  of 
the  origin  and  relation  of  things  to  theories  of  our 
knowledge  of  them.  A  pliilosophy  of  ideas,  using 
the  term  in  its  widest  sense,  succeeded  a  philosophy 
of  nature.  In  three  generations  Greek  speculation 
reached  its  greatest  glory  in  the  teaching  of  Soc- 
rates, Plato,  and  Aristotle.  When  the  sovereignty 
of  Greece  ceased,  all  higher  philosophy  ceased  with 
it.  In  tlie  hopeless  turmoil  of  civil  disturbances 
which  followed,  men's  thoughts  were  chiefly  di- 
rected to  questions  of  personal  duty. 

The  famous  sentence  in  which  Aristotle  (Met. 
M.  4)  characterizes  the  teaching  of  Sochatks  (b. 
C  4(i8-3U9)  places  his  scientific  position  in  the 
clearest  light.  There  are  tM'o  things,  he  says, 
which  we  may  rightly  attribute  to  Socrates,  induc- 
tive reasoning,  and  general  definition  {rois  riiraK- 
riKovs  \6yovs  Ka\  rh  bpi^tcQai  Ka66\ov)-  By  the 
first  he  endeavored  to  discover  the  permanent 
element  which  underlies  the  changing  forms  of 
appearances  and  the  varieties  of  opinion;  by  the 
second  he  fixed  the  truth  which  he  had  thus  gained. 
But,  besides  this,  Socrates  rendered  another  service 
lo  truth.  He  changed  not  only  the  method  but 
|,l»o  the  subject  of  philosophy  (Cic.  Acad.  Post. 
.  4).  Ethics  occupied  in  his  investigations  the 
primary  place  which  had  hitherto  Ijeen  held  liy 
Phydics.  The  gre;it  aitn  of  his  induction  was  to 
fistalilish  the  sovereignty  of  Virtue;  and  before 
snterirg  on  other  speculations  he  determined  to 
jbey  the  Delphian  maxim  and  "know  himself" 
^P^♦t    Phcsdr.  229).  It  was  a  necessary  consequence 
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of  a  first  effort  in  this  direction  that  Socrate* 
regarded  all  tlie  results  which  he  derived  a?  like  in 
kin(b  Knowledge  (t7r<crT^/iTj)  was  eq- iilly  abso- 
lute and  authoritative,  whether  it  referred  to  the 
laws  of  intellectual  operations  or  to  questions  of 
morality.  A  conclusion  in  geometry  and  a  conclu- 
sion on  conduct  were  set  forth  as  true  in  the  same 
sense,  'ihus  vice  was  only  another  name  for  igno- 
rance (Xen.  Mem.  iii.  9,  4;  Arist.  Jith.  Eud.  i.  5). 
Every  one  was  supposed  to  have  within  him  a  faculty 
absolutely  leading  to  right  action,  just  as  the  mind 
necessarily  decides  rightly  as  to  relations  of  space 
and  number,  when  each  step  in  the  proposition  is 
clearly  stated.  Socrates  practically  neglected  the 
determinative  power  of  the  will.  Jlis  great  glory 
was,  however,  clearly  connected  with  this  funda- 
mental error  in  his  system.  He  affirmed  the  ex- 
istence of  a  universal  law  of  right  and  wrong.  He 
conJiected  philosophy  with  action,  both  in  detail 
and  in  general.  On  the  or^e  side  he  upheld  the 
supremacy  of  Conscience,  on  the  other  the  working 
of  Providence.  Not  the  least  fruitful  characteristic 
of  his  teaching  was  what  may  be  called  its  desulto- 
riness.  He  formed  no  complete  system.  He  wrote 
nothing.  He  attracted  and  impressed  his  readers 
by  his  many-sided  nature.  He  helped  others  to 
give  birth  to  thoughts,  to  use  his  favorite  image, 
but  he  was  barren  himself  (Plat.  T/iecet.  p.  150). 
As  a  result  of  this,  the  most  conflicting  opinions 
were  maintained  by  some  of  his  professed  followers, 
who  carried  out  isolated  fragments  of  his  teaching 
to  extreme  conclusions.  Some  adopted  his  method 
(Euclides,  cir.  B.  c.  400,  the  Me(jnrictns)\  others 
his  subject.  Of  the  latter,  one  section,  following 
out  his  proposition  of  the  identity  of  self-command 
iiyKpaTeia)  with  virtue,  professed  an  utter  disre- 
gard rf  e\erything  nsaterial  (Antisthenes,  cir.  B. 
c.  3G6,  the  Cynics),  while  the  other  (Aristippus, 
cir.  B.  c.  366,  the  Cyremdcs),  inverting  the  maxim 
that  virtue  is  necessarily  accompanied  by  pleasure, 
took  immediate  pleasure  as  the  rule  of  action. 

These  "  minor  Socratic  schools  "  were,  however, 
premature  and  imperfect  developments.  The  truths 
which  they  distorted  were  embodied  at  a  later  time 
in  more  reasonable  forms.  Plato  alone  (b.  c. 
430-347),  by  the  breadth  and  nobleness  of  his 
teaching,  was  the  true  successor  of  Socrates;  with 
fuller  detail  and  greater  elaborateness  of  parts,  his 
philosopliy  was  as  manysided  as  that  of  his  master. 
Thus  it  is  impossible  to  construct  a  consistent  Pla- 
tonic system,  though  many  Platonic  doctrines  are 
sufficiently  marked.  Plato,  indeed,  possessed  two 
commanding  powers,  which,  though  apparently  in- 
compatible, are  in  the  highest  seiise  complementary: 
a  matchless  destructive  dialectic,  and  a  creative 
imagination.  By  the  first  he  refuted  the  great 
fallacies  of  the  Sophists  on  the  uncertainty  of 
knowledge  and  right,  carrying  out  in  this  the 
attacks  of  Socrates;  by  the  other  he  endeavored  to 
bridge  over  the  interval  between  appearance  and 
reality,  and  gain  an  approach  to  the  eternal.  His 
famous  doctrines  of  ideas  and  recollection  {avd- 
lxvT](xis)  are  a  solution  by  imagination  of  a  logical 
difficulty.  Socrates  had  shown  the  existence  of 
general  notions:  Plato  felt  constrained  to  attribute 
to  them  a  substantive  existence  (Arist.  Met.  M. 
4).  A  glorious  vision  gave  completeness  to  his 
view.  The  unend)odied  spirits  were  exhibited  in 
immediate  presence  of  the  "  ideas "  of  things 
{P/icedr.  p.  247);  the  law  of  their  embodiment 
was  sensibly  |X)rtrayed ;  and  the  more  or  less  vivid 
remembrance  of  supramundaue  realities  'n  this  lift 
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WMS  traced  to  antecedent  facts.  All  men  were  thus 
supposed  to  have  been  face  to  face  with  Truth: 
the  object  of  teaching  was  to  bring  back  impres- 
sions latent  but  uneffaced. 

The  "myths"  of  PlatiD,  to  one  of  the  most 
famous  of  which  reference  has  Just  been  made, 
play  a  most  important  part  in  his  system.  They 
Ruswer  in  the  philosopher  to  faitli  in  tlie  Christian. 
In  dealing  with  immortality  and  judgment  he 
leaves  the  way  of  reason,  and  ventures,  as  he  says, 
on  a  rude  raft  to  brave  the  dangers  of  the  ocean 
{Pliced.  85  D;  Gory.  52-3  A).  "The  peril  and 
the  prize  are  noble  and  the  hope  is  great "  {/'heed. 
114,  C,  D).  Such  tales,  he  admits,  may  seem 
puerile  and  ridiculous;  and  if  there  were  other 
surer  and  clearer  means  of  gaining  the  desired  end, 
the  judgment  would  be  just  {Gorg.  b-21  A).  But, 
as  it  is,  thus  only  can  he  connect  the  seen  and  the 
unseen.  The  myths,  then,  mark  the  limit  of  his 
dialectics.  They  are  not  merely  a  poetical  picture 
of  truth  already  gained,  or  a  popular  illustration 
of  his  teaching,  but  real  efforts  to  penetrate  beyond 
the  depths  of  argument.  They  show  that  his 
method  was  not  commensurate  with  his  instinctive 
desires;  and  point  out  in  intelligil>le  outlines  the 
subjects  on  which  man  looks  for  revelation.  Such 
are  the  relations  of  the  human  mind  to  truth 
(Phmlr.  pp.  24(5-249);  the  preexistence  and  im- 
mortality of  the  soul  (Meno^  pp.  81-83;  Pltoslr. 
pp.  110-112;  Tim.  p.  41);  the  state  of  future  retri- 
bution {Gorg.  pp  523-52.5  ;  Rrp.  x.  614-G16); 
the  revolutions  of  the  world  (Polk.  p.  2G9.  Com- 
pare also  Sipnpus.  pp.  189-191,  203-205;  Zeller, 
Ph'dos.  d.  Griech.  pp.  361-363,  who  gives  the 
literature  of  the  subject). 

The  great  difference  between  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle (b.  c.  384-322)  lies  in  the  use  which  Plato 
thus  made  of  imagination  as  the  exponent  of  in- 
stinct. The  dialectic  of  Plato  is  not  inferior  to 
that  of  Aristotle,  and  Aristotle  exhibits  traces  of 
poetic  power  not  unworthy  of  Plato;  but  Aristotle 
never  allows  imagination  to  influence  his  final 
decision.  He  elaborated  a  perfect  method,  and  he 
used  it  with  perfect  fairness.  His  writings,  if  any, 
contain  the  higliest  utterance  of  pure  reason.  Ix)ok- 
ing  back  on  all  the  earlier  efforts  of  philosophy,  he 
pronounced  a  calm  and  final  judgment.  For  him 
many  of  tlie  conclusions  which  others  had  main- 
tained were  valueless,  because  he  showed  that  they 
rested  on  feeling,  and  not  on  argument.  This 
stern  severity  of  logic  gives  an  indescribable  pathos 
fo  those  passages  in  which  he  touches  on  the  high- 
est hopes  of  men ;  and  perhaps  there  is  no  more 
truly  affecting  chapter  in  ancient  literature  than 
that  in  which  he  states  in  a  few  unimpassioned 
lentences  the  issue  of  his  inquiry  into  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul.  Part  of  it  may  be  immortal, 
but  that  part  is  impersonal  {De  An.  iii,  5).  This 
was  the  sentence  of  reason,  and  he  gives  expres- 
sion to  it  without  a  word  of  protest,  and  yet  as 
one  who  knew  the  extent  of  the  sacrifice  which 
it  involved.  The  conclusion  is,  as  it  were,  the 
epitaph  of  free  speculation.  Laws  of  observation 
and  argument,  rules  of  action,  principles  of  gov- 
enmient  remain,  but  there  is  no  hope  beyond  the 
grave. 

It  follows  necessarily  that  the  Platonic  doctrine 
»f  ideas  was  emphatically  rejected  by  Arislotle, 
who  gave,  however,  the  final  development  to  the 
iriginal  conception  of  Socrates.  With  Socrates 
*  Ideas"  (general  definitions)  were  mere  abstrac- 
ioiis;  with  Plato  they  had  an  absolute  existence; 
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with  Aristotle  they  had  no  existence  separate  from 
things  in  which  they  were  realized,  though  th« 
form  {ixop<pii),  which  answers  to  the  Platonic  idea> 
was  held  to  be  the  essence  of  the  thing  itself  (compi. 
Zeller,  Pliik>s.  d.  Griedi.  i.  119,  120). 

There  is  one  feature  common  in  essence  to  the 
systems  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  which  has  not  yet 
been  noticed.  In  both.  Ethics  is  a  part  of  Politics. 
The  citizen  is  prior  to  the  man.  In  Plato  this 
doctrine  finds  its  most  extravagant  development  in 
theory,  though  his  life,  and,  in  some  places,  hi» 
teaching,  were  directly  opposed  to  it  (e.  g.  Gorg. 
p.  527  D).  This  practical  hiconsequence  was  due, 
it  may  be  supposed,  to  the  condition  of  Athens  at 
the  time,  for  the  idea  was  in  complete  harmony 
with  the  national  feeling:  and,  in  fact,  the  absolut« 
subordination  of  the  individual  to  the  body  include* 
one  of  the  chief  lessons  of  the  ancient  world.  In^ 
Aristotle  the  "  political "  character  of  man  is 
defined  with  greater  precision,  and  brought  within 
narrower  limits.  The  breaking-up  of  the  small 
Greek  states  had  prepared  the  way  for  more  com- 
prehensive views  of  human  fellowship,  without  de- 
stroying the  fundamental  truth  of  the  necessity  of 
social  union  for  perfect  life.  Put  in  the  next  gen- 
eration this  was  lost.  The  wars  of  the  Succession 
obliterated  the  idea  of  society,  and  philosophy  was 
content  with  aiming  at  individual  happiness. 

The  coming  change  was  indicated  by  the  rise  of 
a  school  of  skeptics.  The  skepticism  of  the  Sophists 
marked  the  close  of  the  first  {period,  and  in  like 
manner  the  skepticism  of  the  Pyrrhonists  marks 
the  close  of  the  second  (Stili'o,  cir.  n.  c.  290; 
Pyhuiion,  cir.  u.  C.  290).  But  the  Pyrrhonists 
rendered  no  positive  service  to  the  cause  of  phi- 
losophy, as  the  Sophists  did  by  the  refinement  of 
language.  Their  immediate  influence  was  limited 
in  its  range,  and  it  is  only  as  a  symptom  that  the 
rise  of  the  school  is  important.  But  in  this  respect 
it  foreshows  the  character  of  after-philosophy  by 
denying  the  foundation  of  all  higher  speculations. 
Thus  all  interest  was  turned  to  questions  of  prac- 
tical morality.  Hitherto  morality  had  been  based 
as  a  science  upon  mental  analysis,  but  by  the 
Pyrrhonists  it  ^was  made  subservient  to  law  and 
custom.  Immediate  experience  was  held  to  be  the 
rule  of  life  (conip.  Hitter  and  Preller,  §  350). 

3.  T/ie  post-Socrniic  Schools.  —  After  Aristotle, 
philosophy,  as  has  been  already  noticed,  took  a  new 
direction.  The  Socratic  schools  were,  as  has  been 
shown,  connected  by  a  common  pursuit  of  the 
permanent  element  which  underlies  phenomena. 
Socrates  placed  Virtue,  truth  in  action,  in  a  knowl- 
ledge  of  the  ideas  of  things.  Plato  went  further, 
and  maintained  that  these  ideas  are  alone  truly 
existent.  Aristotle,  though  differing  in  terms,  yet 
only  followed  in  the  same  direction,  when  he  at- 
tributed to  Form,  not  an  independent  existence, 
but  a  fashioning,  vivifying  power  in  all  individual 
objects.  But  from  this  point  s|)eculation  took  a 
mainly  personal  direction.  Philosophy,  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  ceased  to  exist.  This  was 
due  both  to  the  circumstances  of  the  time  and  to 
the  exhaustion  consequent  on  the  failure  of  the 
Socratic  method  to  solve  the  deep  mysteries  of 
being.  Aristotle  had,  indeed,  laid  the  wide  founda- 
tions of  an  inductive  system  of  physics,  but  few 
were  inclined  to  continue  his  work.  The  physical 
theories  which  were  brought  forward  were  merely 
adaptations  from  earlier  philosophers. 

In  dealing  with  moral  questions  two  opposita 
systems  are  possible,  and  have  found  advocates  ia 
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ilU  ages.  On  the  one  side  it  may  be  said  that 
tlie  chartvcter  of  actions  is  to  be  judged  by  their 
results;  on  the  other,  that  it  is  to  be  sought  only 
ill  the  actions  themselves.  Pleasure  is  the  test 
of  right  in  one  case;  an  assumed,  or  discovered, 
law  of  our  nature  in  the  other.  If  the  world  were 
|)erfect  and  the  balance  of  human  faculties  undis- 
turbed, it  is  evident  that  both  systems  would  give 
identical  results.  As  it  is,  there  is  a  tendency 
to  error  on  each  side,  which  is  clearly  seen  in  the 
rival  schools  of  the  Epicureans  and  Stoics,  who 
practically  divided  the  sutthiges  of  the  mass  of 
educated  men  in  the  centuries  before  and  after  the 
Uhristian  era. 

1<>1CUKUS  (b.  c.  352-270)  defined  the  object  of 
philosopliy  to  be  the  attainment  of  a  happy  life. 
The  pursuit  of  truth  for  its  own  sake  he  regarded 
a8  8U[)erfluoiis.  He  rejected  dialectics  as  a  useless 
study,  and  accepted  the  senses,  ui  the  widest  ac- 
ceptation of  tiie  term  [Ki'ICUhkans,  i.  570],  as 
the  criterion  of  truth.  Physics  he  subordinated 
entirely  to  ethics  (Cic.  c/e  Fin.  i.  7).  But  he 
differed  widely  from  the  Cyrenaics  in  his  view  of 
happiness.  The  happiness  at  which  the  wise  man 
aims  is  to  be  found,  he  said,  not  in  momentary 
gratification,  but  in  lifelong  pleasure.  It  does  not 
consist  necessarily  in  excitemeiit  or  motion,  but 
often  in  absolute  tranquillity  (aTapa|m).  "  The 
wise  man  is  happy  even  on  the  rack  "  (Uiog.  Laert. 
X.  118),  for  "virtue  alone  is  inseparable  from 
pleasure "  {id.  138).  To  live  happily  and  to 
live  wisely,  nobly,  and  justly,  are  convertible 
phrases  («/.  140).  But  it  followed  as  a  corollary 
from  his  \iew  of  happiness,  that  the  Gods,  who 
were  assumed  to  be  supremely  happy  and  eternal, 
were  absolutely  free  from  the  distractions  and  emo- 
tions consequent  on  any  care  for  the  world  or  man 
(id,  139;  comp.  Lucr.  ii.  645-047).  All  things 
were  supposed  to  come  into  being  by  chance,  and 
80  pass  away;  and  the  study  of  Nature  was  chiefly 
useful  as  dispelling  the  su])erstitious  fears  of  the 
Gods  and  death  l)y  which  the  niultitude  are  tor- 
mented. It  is  obvious  how  such  teaching  would 
degenerate  in  practice.  The  individual  was  left 
njaster  of  his  own  life,  free  from  all  regard  to  any 
higher  law  than  a  refined  selfishness. 

While  Epicurus  asserted  in  this  manner  the 
claims  of  one  part  of  man's  nature  in  the  conduct 
of  life,  Zeno  of  Citium  (cir.  u.  c.  280),  with  equal 
partiality,  advocated  a  purely  spiritual  (intellectual) 
niorttlity.  The  opposition  between  the  two  was 
complete.  The  infinite,  chance-formed  worlds  of 
the  one  stand  over  against  the  one  harmonious 
world  of  the  other.  On  the  one  side  are  Gods 
regardless  of  material  things,  on  the  other  a  Being 
jerme.ating  and  vivifying  all  creation.  This  ditter- 
«nce  necessarily  found  its  chief  expression  in  ethics, 
.^'or  when  the  Stoics  taught  that  there  were  only 
two  principles  of  things,  Matter  (rb  ndaxoi'),  '"^'id 
(iod,  Fate,  Reason  — for  the  names  were  many  by 
which  it  was  fashioned  and  quickened  (rit  ttoiovv) 
—  it  followed  that  the  active  principle  in  man  is 
of  Divine  origin,  aqd  that  his  duty  is  to  live  con- 
formably to  nature  (rb  of^oAoyouiuLfvws  [t^  <pvafi] 
0JI/).  By  "  Nature  "  some  understood  the  nature 
•>f  man,  others  the  nature  of  the  universe;  but  both 
8gr«;ed  in  regarding  it  as  a  general  law  of  the  whole, 
Wid  not  particular  pas.sions  or  impulses.  Good, 
therefore,  was  but  one.     All  external  things  were 


«  This  statement,  which  is  true  generally,  is  open  to 
Oian>  exceptions.     The  famous  hytun  of  CleaotheR  is 
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indifTerent.  Reason  was  the  absolute  sovereign  ol 
man.  Thus  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoics,  like  that 
of  Epicurus,  practically  left  man  to  himself.  But 
it  was  worse  in  its  final  results  than  Epicurism,  for 
it  made  him  his  own  god." 

In  one  point  the  Epicureans  and  Stoics  were 
agreed.  They  both  regarded  the  happiness  and 
culture  of  the  individual  as  the  highest  good.  Both 
systems  belonged  to  a  period  of  corruption  and 
decay.  They  were  the  efforts  of  the  man  to  sup- 
port himself  in  the  ruin  of  the  state.  J^ut  at  the 
same  time  this  assertion  of  individual  independence 
and  breaking  down  of  local  connections  lyeriormni 
an  important  work  in  preparation  for  Christianity. 
It  was  for  the  Gentile  world  an  influence  cor- 
responding to  the  Dispersion  for  the  Jews.  Men, 
as  men,  owned  their  fellowship  as  they  had  not  done 
before.  Isolating  superstitions  were  shattered  by 
the  arguments  of  the  Epicureans.  The  unify  of  the 
human  conscience  was  vigorously  affirmed  by  the 
Stoics  (comp.  Antoninus,  iv.  4,  33,  with  Gataker'g 
notes). 

Meanwhile  in  the  New  Academy  Platonism  degen- 
erated into  skepticism.  Epicurus  found  an  autliori- 
tative  rule  in  the  senses.  The  Stoics  took  refuge 
in  what  seems  to  answer  to  the  modern  doctrine 
of  "  common  sense,"  and  maintained  that  the 
senses  give  a  direct  knowledge  of  the  object.  Cak- 
NKADKs  (u.  c.  213-129)  combated  these  views, 
and  showed  that  sensation  cannot  be  proved  to  de- 
clare the  real  nature,  but  only  some  of  the  eflects, 
of  things.  Thus  the  slight  philosophical  basis  of 
the  later  schools  was  undermined.  Skepticism 
remained  as  the  last  issue  of  speculation;  and,  if 
we  may  believe  the  declaration  of  Seneca  ( Qiuxst. 
Nat.  vii.  32),  skepticism  itself  soon  ceased  to  be 
taught  as  a  system.  The  great  teachers  had  sought 
rest,  and  in  the  end  they  found  unrest.  No  science 
of  life  could  be  established.  The  reason  of  the  few 
failed  to  create  an  esoteric  rule  of  virtue  and  hap- 
piness. For  in  this  they  all  agreed,  that  the  bless- 
ings of  philosophy  were  not  for  the  mass.  A 
"  Gospel  preached  to  the  poor  "  was  as  yet  un- 
known. 

But  though  the  Greek  philosophers  fell  short  of 
their  highest  aim,  it  needs  no  words  to  show  the 
work  which  they  did  as  pioneers  of  a  universal 
(Church.  They  revealed  the  wants  and  the  instincts 
of  men  with  a  clearness  and  vigor  elsewhere  unat- 
tainable, for  their  sight  was  dazzled  by  no  reflec- 
tions from  a  purer  faith.  Step  by  step  great 
questions  were  proposed  —  Fate,  Providence  —  Con 
science,  Law  —  tiie  State,  the  Man  —  and  answers 
were  given,  which  are  the  more  instructive  because 
tliey  are  generally  one-sided.  The  discussions, 
which  were  primarily  restricted  to  a  few,  in  time 
influenced  the  opinions  of  the  many.  The  preacher 
who  spoke  of  "  an  unknown  God  "  had  an  audience 
who  could  understand  him,  not  at  Athens  only  or 
Home,  but  throughout  the  civilized  world. 

The  complete  course  of  philosophy  was  run  be- 
fore the  Christian  era,  but  there  were  yet  two  mixed 
systems  afterwards  which  offered  some  no\  el  features. 
At  Alexandria  Platonism  was  united  with  various 
elements  of  eastern  speculation,  and  for  several 
centuries  exercised  an  important  influence  on 
Christian  doctrine.  At  Rome  Stoicism  was  vivified 
by  the  spirit  of  the  old  republic,  and  exhibited  th« 
extreme  western  type  of  philosophy.     Of  the  first 


one  of  the  noblest  expressions  of   beliaf  in  IMa» 
Power  (MuUach,  tVagm.  Philos.  p.  151J. 
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notftliis^  can  be  said  here.  It  arose  only  when 
Christianity  was  a  recognized  spiritual  power,  and 
was  influenced  both  positively  and  negatively  by 
the  (jospel.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  efforts 
to  quicken  afresh  the  forms  of  Paganism,  which 
found  their  climax  in  the  reign  of  Julian.  These 
liuve  no  independent  value  as  an  expression  of 
jriginal  thought ;  but  the  Roman  Stoicism  calls  for 
brief  notice  from  its  supposed  connection  with 
Christian  morality  (Seneca,  f  A.  D.  65;  Epic- 
TETua,  t  cir.  A.  D.  115;  M.  Aukeuus  Antoninus, 
121-180).  The  belief  in  this  connection  found  a 
singular  expression  in  the  apocryphal  correspond- 
ence of  St.  Paul  and  Seneca,  which  was  widely 
received  in  the  early  Church  (Jerome,  De  Vir.  ill. 
xii.)-  And  lately  a  distinguished  writer  (Mill,  On 
Liberty,  p.  58,  quoted  by  Stanley,  Eastern  Ch. 
Lect.  VI.,  apparently  with  approbation)  has  specu- 
lated on  the  "  tragical  fact  "  that  Constantine,  and 
not  Marcus  Aurelius,  was  the  first  Christian  em- 
peror. The  superficial  coincidences  of  Stoicism 
with  the  N.  T.  are  certainly  numerous.  Coinci- 
dences of  thought,  and  even  of  language,  might 
easily  be  multiplied  (Gataker,  Anto?uims,  Praef.  pp. 
xi.  etc.),  and  in  considering  these  it  is  impossible 
not  to  remember  that  Semitic  thought  and  phrase- 
ology must  have  exercised  great  influence  on  Stoic 
teaching  (Grant,  Oxford  Essays,  1858,  p.  82). « 
Hut  beneath  this  external  resemblance  of  Stoicism 
to  Christianity,  the  later  Stoics  were  fundament- 
ally opposed  to  it.  For  good  and  for  evil  they 
were  the  Pharisees  of  the  (Jentile  world.  Their 
highest  aspirations  are  mixed  with  the  thanksgiv- 
ing "  that  they  were  not  as  other  men  are  "  (comp. 
AnUrn.  i.).  Their  worship  was  a  sublime  egotism.'' 
The  conduct  of  life  was  regarded  as  an  art,  guided 
in  individual  actions  by  a  conscious  reference  to 
reason  {Anton,  iv.  2,  3,  v.  32),  and  not  a  sponta- 
neous process  rising  naturally  out  of  one  vital  prin- 
ciple.f"  The  wise  man,  "wrapt  in  himself"  (vii. 
28),  was  supposed  to  look  with  perfect  indifference 
on  the  changes  of  time  (iv.  49);  and  yet  beneath 
this  show  of  independence  he  was  a  prey  to  a  hope- 
less sadness.  In  words  he  appealed  to  the  great 
law  of  fate  which  rapidly  sweeps  all  things  into 
oblivion  as  a  source  of  consolation  (iv.  2, 14-,  vi.  15) ; 
but  there  is  no  confidence  in  any  future  retribution. 
In  a  ceitain  sense  the  elements  of  which  we  are 
composed  are  eternal  (v.  13),  for  they  are  incorpo- 
rated in  other  parts  of  the  univei  ^e,  but  loe  shall 
cease  to  exist  (iv.  U,  21,  vi.  24,  vii.  10).  Not 
only  is  there  no  recognition  ofconmumion  between 
an  innnortal  man  and  a  personal  God,  but  the 
idea  is  excluded.  Man  is  but  an  atom  in  a  vast 
universe,  and  his  actions  and  sufferings  are  meas- 
ured solely  by  their  relation  to  the  whole  {Anton. 
X.  5,  6,  20,  xii.  20,  vi.  45,  v.  22,  vii.  9).     God  is 


n  Oitium.  the  birthplace  of  Zeno,  was  a  Phoenician 
colony ;  Herillus,  his  pupil,  was  a  Carthagiuian ; 
Clirysippus  was  born  at  Soli  or  Tarsus  ;  of  his  schol- 
ars and  successors,  Zeuo  and  Antipnter  were  natives  of 
Tarsus,  and  Diogenes  of  Babylonia.  In  the  next 
generation,  Posidonius  was  a  native  of  Apamea  in 
Syria  ;  and  Epictetus,  the  noblest  of  Stoics,  was  born 
at  Hierapolis  in  Phrygia. 

b  Seneca,  Ep.  53,  11  :  "  Est  aliquid  quo  sapiens 
iintec«dat  Deum  ;  ille  beneficio  naturte  non  timet,  suo 
fcipiens."  Comp.  Ep.  41.  Anton,  xii.  26,  o  e<cdo-Tou 
roO?  fleb?  KciL  kicelOev  eTreppur/ice.      Comp.  V,  10. 

<•  This  explains  the  well-known  reference  of  Marcus 
inxclius  to  the  Christians.      They  were  ready  to  die 

Of   mere  obstinacy  "   ((cara  i//iXtjv  TrapaTafii',  i.  e. 
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out  another  name  for  "  the  mind  of  the  universe  *' 
[o  rod  oAou  vovs,  v.  30),  "  the  soul  of  the  world  '• 
(iv.  40),  "  the  reason  that  ordereth  matter  "  (vi. 
1),  "universal  nature"  {r}  tmv  o\wv  <|)v(riy,  vii. 
33,  ix.  1;  comp.  x.  1),  and  is  even  identified  with 
the  world  itself  {rod  yevvi](ravros  k6(Tixqv,  xii.  1; 
comp.  Gataker  on  iv.  23).  Thus  the  Stoicism  of 
M.  Aurelius  gives  many  of  the  moral  precepts  of 
the  Gospel  (Gataker,  Prcef.  p.  xviii.),  but  without 
their  foundation,  which  can  find  no  place  in  hia 
system.  It  is  impossible  to  read  his  reflections 
without  emotion,  but  they  have  no  creative  energy. 
They  are  the  last  strain  of  a  dying  creed,  and  in 
themselves  have  no  special  affinity  to  the  new  faith. 
Christianity  necessarily  includes  whatever  is  noblest 
in  them,  Imt  they  affect  to  supply  the  place  of 
Christianity,  and  do  not  lead  to  it.  The  real 
elements  of  greatness  in  M-  Aurelius  are  manj, 
and  truly  Roman ;  but  the  study  of  his  Afeditationt 
by  the  side  of  the  N.  T.  can  leave  little  doubt  that 
he  could  not  have  helped  to  give  a  national  stand 
ing  place  to  a  Catholic  Church.** 

IV.  Christianity  in  contact  with  Ancient 
Philosophy. 
Tlie  only  direct  trace  of  the  contact  of  Chris- 
tianity with  western  philosophy  in  the  N".  T.  is  in 
the  account  of  St.  Paul's  visit  to  Athens,  where 
"  certain  philosophers  of  the  Epicureans  and  of  the 
Stoics  "  (Acts  xvii.  18)  —  the  representatives,  that 
is,  of  the  two  great  moral  schools  which  divided 
the  West  —  "encountered  him;"  and  there  is 
nothing  in  the  apostolic  writings  to  show  that  it 
exercised  any  important  influence  upon  the  early 
church  (comp.  1  Cor.  i.  22-4).  But  it  was  oth- 
erwise with  eastern  speculation,  which,  as  it  was 
less  scientific  in  form,  penetrated  more  deeply 
through  the  mass  of  the  people.  The  "  philosophy  " 
against  which  the  Colossians  were  warned  (Col.  ii. 
8)  seems  undoubtedly  to  have  been  of  eastern 
origin,  containing  elements  similar  to  those  which 
were  afterwards  embodied  in  various  sliapes  of 
Gnosticism,  as  a  selfish  asceticism  and  a  supersti- 
tious reverence  for  angels  (Col.  ii.  16-23);  and  in 
the  Epistles  to  Timothy,  addressed  to  I'^phesus,  in 
which  city  St.  Paul  anticipated  the  rise  of  false 
teaching  (Acts  xx.  30),  two  distinct  forms  of  error 
may  be  traced  in  addition  to  Judaism,  due  more 
or  less  to  the  same  influence.  One  of  these  was  a 
vain  spiritualism,  insisting  on  ascetic  observances 
and  interpreting  the  resurrection  as  a  moral  change 
(1  Tim.  iv.  1-7;  2  Tim.  ii.  10-18);  the  other'a 
materialism  allied  to  sorcery  (2  Tim.  iii.  13, 
ySrjTes)-  The  former  is  that  which  is  peculiarly 
"false-styled  gnosis"  (1  Tim.  vi.  20),  abounding 
in  "profane  and  old  wives'  fables  "  (1  Tim.  iv.  7) 
and  empty  discussions  (i.  G,  vi.  20);  the  latter  has 


taith),  whereas,  he  says,  this  readiness  ought  to  ccme 
'■  from  personal  judgment  after  due  calculation " 
(aiTO  lSiKrj<;  (cptVews  ....  AeAoyttrjaevw?  .  .  .  .  xi. 
3)  So  also  Epictetus  {Diss.  ix.  7,  k)  contrasts  the 
fortitude  gained  by  "  habit,"  by  the  Qaliteans,  with 
the  true  fortitude  based  on  "  reason  and  demonstra- 
tion." 

d  The  writings  of  Epictetus  contain  in  the  main  th« 
same  system,  but  with  somewhat  less  arrogance.  Ii 
may  be  remarked  that  the  silt- nee  of  Epictetus  and  M. 
Aurelius  on  the  teaching  of  Chf  iatiauity  can  hardly  b« 
explained  by  ignoranw.  It  seems  that  the  philoso- 
pher would  not  notice  (in  word)  the  belierer.  Gocap 
Lardaer,  Works,  vii.  356-67. 
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%  close  connection  with  earlier  tendencies  at  Ephe- 
nia  (Acts  xix.  39),  and  with  the  traditional  ac- 
counts of  Simon  Magus  (conip.  Acts  viii.  9),  whose 
wovknig  on  tlie  early  cliurch,  however  obscure,  was 
unquestionably  most  important.  'J'hese  antago- 
nistic and  yet  complementary  forms  of  heresy  foimd 
a  wide  development  in  later  times;  but  it  is 
remarkable  tliat  no  trace  of  dualism,  of  the  distinc- 
tion of  the  Creator  and  the  Redeemer,  the 
Demiurge  and  the  true  God,  wliieh  formed  so 
essential  a  tenet  of  the  Gnostic  schools,  occurs  in 
the  N.  T.  (comp.  Thiersch,  Versuch  zur  Hersi. 
il/iist.  Stamlp.  etc.,  231-304). 

The  writings  of  the  sub-apostolic  age,  with  the 
exception  of  the  famous  anecdote  of  Justin  Martyr 
{Dial.  2-4),  throw  little  light  upon  the  relations 
of  Christianity  and  philosophy.  The  heretical 
systems  again  are  too  obscure  and  complicated  to 
illustrate  more  than  the  general  admixture  of 
foreign  (especially  eastern)  tenets  with  the  apostolic 
teaching.  One  book,  howe\er,  has  been  preserved 
in  various  shapes,  which,  though  still  unaccountably 
neglected  in  church  histories,  contains  a  vivid  de- 
lineatif  n  of  the  speculative  struggle  which  Chris- 
tianity had  to  maintain  with  .Judaism  and  Heath- 
enism. The  Clementine  Homilies  (ed.  Dressel, 
1853)  and  Recognitions  (ed.  Gersdorf,  1838)  are  a 
kind  of  Philosophy  of  Keligion,  and  in  subtlety  and 
richness  of  thought  yield  to  no  early  Christian 
writings.  The  picture  which  the  supposed  author 
draws  of  his  early  religious  doubts  is  evidently 
taken  from  life  (Clem.  Recofin.  i.  1-3;  Neander, 
Ch.  Hist.  i.  43,  E.  T.);  and  in  the  discussions 
which  follow  there  are  clear  traces  of  western  as 
well  as  eastern  philosophy  (Uhlhorn,  Die  Horn.  u. 
Recogn.  d.  Clem.  Rom.  pp.  404,  (fee). 

At  the  close  of  the  second  century,  when  the 
Church  of  Alexandria  came  into  marked  intellect- 
ual preeminence,  the  mutual  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity and  Neo-Platonism  opened  a  new  field  of 
speculation,  or  rather  the  two  systems  were  pre- 
sented in  forms  designed  to  meet  the  acknowledged 
wants  of  the  time.  According  to  the  commonly 
received  report,  Origen  was  the  scliolar  of  .4m- 
monius  Saccas,  who  first  gave  consistency  to  the 
later  Platonism.  and  for  a  long  time  he  was  the 
contemporary  of  Plotinus  {a.  d.  205-270),  who  was 
its  noblest  expositor.  Neo-Platonism  was,  in  fact, 
an  attempt  to  seize  the  spirit  of  Christianity  apart 
from  its  historic  basis  and  human  elements.  The 
separation  between  the  two  was  absolute ;  and  yet 
the  splendor  of  the  one-sided  spiritualism  of  the 
Veo-Platonists  attracted  in  some  cases  the  admira- 
tion of  the  Christian  Fathers  (Basil,  Theodoret), 
aid  tlie  wide  circulation  of  the  writings  of  the 
pseudo-Dionysius  the  Areopagite  served  to  propa- 
gate many  of  their  doctrines  under  an  orthodox 
name  among  the  schoolmen  and  mystics  of  the 
Middle  Ages  (Vogt,  Ntu-Pldtonismus  «.  Christen- 
\liuin,  1836 ;  Herzog,  Encykloji.  s.  v.  Neu-Platunis- 
mus). 

The  want  which  the  Alexandrine  Fathers 
endeavored  to  satisfy  is  in  a  great  measure  the  want 
of  our  own  time.  If  Christianity  be  truth,  it 
oiust  have  points  of  special  connection  with  all 
nations  and  all  periods.  Tlic  diflference  of  charac- 
ter in  tlve  constituent  writings  of  the  N.  T.  are 
evidently  typical,  and  present  the  Gospel  in  a  form 
(if  technical  language  may  be  used)  now  ethical, 
DOW  logical,  now  mystical.  The  varieties  of  aspect 
thus  indicated  combine  to  give  the  idea  of  a  har 
moniou*  whole.     Clement 
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there  is  a  "  gnosis  "  in  Christianity  distinct  from 
tiie  errors  of  Gnosticism.  The  latter  was  a  pre- 
mature attempt  to  connect  the  Gosju-l  witli  earlier 
systems;  the  former  a  result  of  cojiflict  grounded 
on  faith  (Mjjhler,  Patrologit,  424,  &c.).  Christian 
pliilosopby  may  be  in  one  sense  a  contradiction  in 
terms,  )or  Christianity  confessedly  derives  its  first 
principles  from  revelation,  and  not  from  simple 
reason ;  but  there  is  no  less  a  true  pliilosopby  of 
Christianity,  which  aims  to  show  how  completely 
these,  by  their  form,  their  substance,  and  their 
consequences,  meet  the  instincts  and  aspirations  of 
all  ages.  The  exposition  of  such  a  philosophy  would 
be  the  work  of  a  modern  Origen.  B.  F.  W. 

*  It  may  be  worth  while  to  mention  some  of 
the  more  recent  works  which  illustrate  points 
touched  upon  in  the  preceding  article.  See  J.  F. 
Bruch,  Weisheits-Lehre  der  JItbrder,  Strassb. 
1851.  M.  Nicolas,  Des  doctrines  religieuses  dea 
Juifs  pendant  les  deux  siecles  anterieurs  a  Vere 
chretienne,  Paris,  1860.  C.  G.  Ginsburg,  The 
Kahhahth,  London,  1865.  —  C.  A.  Brandis,  Ilandb. 
der  Gesch.  d.  griech.  -romischen  Philosophies  3 
Theile  in  5  Abth.,  Berl.  1835-66.  A.  B.  Krisehe, 
Forschungen,  etc.  or,  Die  theol.  Lehren  der  griech. 
Denker,  eine  Priifung  der  Darstellung  Cicero^s, 
GiJtting.  1840.  Norton's  Evid.  of  the  Genuineness 
of  the  Gospels,  2d  ed.  voi.  iii.  (Bost.  1848).  L.  F. 
A.  Maury,  Bist.  des  religions  cle  la  Grece  antique, 
3  tom.  Paris,  1857-59.  Sir  Alex.  Grant,  The  An- 
cient Stoics,  in  Oxford  Essays  for  1858,  pp.  80- 
123.  Id.  The  Ethics  of  Aristotle,  illustrated  with 
Essays  and  Notes,  2d  ed.,  2  vols.  Lond.  1866. 
Zeller,  Die  Enticickelung  der  Monotheismus  bei 
den  Griechen,  in  his  Vortrdge  u.  Abhandlungen, 
Leipz.  1865.  W.  A.  Butler,  Lectures  on  the 
Hist,  of  Anc.  Philosophy,  2  vols.  Lond.  1866.  G. 
H.  Lewes,  Hist,  of  Philos.  from  Thales  to  the 
Present  Day,  3d  ed.,  vol.  i.  (Lond.  1866).  Grote, 
Plato  and  tlie  other  Comjianions  of  Sokraies,  2d 
ed.,  3  vols.  Lond.  1867.  —  J.  Huber,  Die  Philoso- 
phie  der  Kirchenvdter,  MUnchen,  1859.  A 
Stoeckl,  Gesch.  d.  Philos.  d.  patristischen  Zeit, 
Wiirzb.  1859.  E.  W.  Muller,  Gesch.  d.  Kosmol- 
ogie  in  der  griech.  Kirche,  bis  auf  Oiigenes, 
Halle,  1800.  —  Ueberweg's  Grundriss  d.  Gesch.  d. 
Philos.  von  Thales  bis  auf  d.  Gegenwart,  3^  Aufl. 
3  Theile,  Berl.  1867-68,  is  not  only  an  excellent 
compendium,  but  is  very  full  in  its  references  to 
the  literature  of  the  solject.  A. 

PHIN'EES  [3  syl.]  (*i»/e6s;  [1  F^dr.  viii.  2. 
Vat.  ^e/j^eej;  1  Mace,  Alex.  4>/j/€a>s:]  Phinees). 
1.  The  son  of  Eleazar  son  of  Aaron,  the  great  hero 
of  the  Jewish  priestliood  (1  Esdr.  v.  5,  viii.  2,  29;  « 
2  Esdr.  i.  2b;  Ecclus.  xlv.  23;  1  Mace.  ii.  26). 

2.  Phinehas  the  son  of  Eli,  2  Esdr.  i.  2a:  but 
the  inseition  of  the  name  in  the  genealogy  of  Ezra 
(in  this  place  only)  is  evidently  an  error,  since  Ezra 
belonged  to  tlie  line  of  Eleazar,  and  Eli  to  that  of 
Ithamar.  It  probably  arose  from  a  confusion  of 
the  name  with  that  of  the  great  Phinehas,  who 
was  Ezra's  forefather. 

3.  [Vat.  4>6tv6es.]  A  priest  or  Levite  of  the 
time  of  Ezra,  father  of  Eleazar  (1  Esdr.  viii.  63' 

4.  i^iuoe-  Shume.)  1  Esdr.  v.  31.  [Paseah. 
2.]  G. 

PHIN'EHAS  (DPp'^Q,  i.  e.  Pinechas  [oracle, 
mouth,  utterance,    Fi^rst  ;    brazen   mouth,   Ges.] 


Here  the  LXX.  [Vat.]  has  *opos  [but  Bom   Akl 
ightly  maintained  that  (.*ii;ees]. 
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[Rom.  Alex.]  ^iviU',  but  [Vat.]  once  in  Pent. 
»nd  uniformly  elsewliere,  ^civ^fs',  Jos.  ^iz/etVrjV. 
Phinees).  Son  of  Eleazar  and  grandson  of  Aarou 
(Ex.  vi.  25).  His  mother  is  recorded  jis  one  of  the 
daughters  of  I'utiel,  an  unknown  person,  wlio  is 
identified  by  the  Rabbis  with  Jethro  tiie  Midianite 
{Tnry.  Pseuciojon.  on  Ex.  vi.  25;  Wagenseil's 
Sola,  viii.  G).  Phinehas  is  memorable  for  having 
while  quite  a  youth,  by  his  zeal  and  energy  at  the 
critical  moment  of  tlie  licentious  idolatry  of  Shit- 
tim,  appeased  the  divine  wrath  and  put  a  stop  to 
the  plague  which  was  destroying  the  nation  (Num. 
XXV.  7).  For  this  he  was  rewarded  by  the  special 
approbation  of  .lehovah,  and  by  a  promise  that  the 
priesthood  should  remain  in  his  family  forever 
(10-13).  This  seems  to  have  raised  him  at  once 
to  a  very  high  position  in  the  nation,  and  he  was 
appointed  to  accompany  as  priest  the  expedition 
by  which  the  Midianites  were  destroyed  (xxxi.  6). 
Many  years  later  he  also  headed  the  party  who 
were  despatclied  from  Shiloh  to  remonstrate  against 
the  Altiir  which  the  trans-Jordanic  tribes  were 
reported  to  have  built  near  Jordan  (Josh.  xxii. 
13-32).  In  the  partition  of  ihe  country  he  re- 
ceived an  allotment  of  his  own  —  a  hill  on  Mount 
Ephraim  whicli  bore  his  name  —  Gibeath-Pinechas. 
Here  his  fatlier  was  buried  (Josh.  xxiv.  33). 

During  the  life  of  Phinehas  he  appears  to  have 
been  the  chief  of  the  great  family  of  tlie  Korahites 
or  Korhites  who  guarded  the  entrances  to  the 
sacred  tent  and  the  whole  of  the  sacred  camp  (1 
Chr.  ix.  20).  After  Eleazar's  death  he  became 
high-priest  —  the  third  of  the  series.  In  this 
capacity  he  is  introduced  as  giving  the  oracle  to 
the  nation  during  the  struggle  with  the  Benjaniites 
on  the  matter  of  Gibeali  (Judg.  xx.  28).  ^^'here 
the  Ark  and  Tabernacle  were  stationed  at  that  time 
is  not  clear.  Frou)  ver.  1  we  should  infer  that 
they  were  at  Mizpeli,  while  from  vv.  18,  26,  it 
Beems  equally  probable  that  they  were  at  Bethel 
(which  is  also  the  statement  of  Josephus,  Ant.  v. 
2,  §  11).  Or  the  Hebrew  words  in  these  latter 
rerses  may  mean,  not  Bethel  the  town,  but,  as  they 
are  rendered  in  the  A.  V.,  "  house  of  God,"  and 
refer  to  the  'labernacle  at  Shiloh.  But  wherever 
the  Ark  may  have  been,  there  was  the  aged  priest 
"standing  before  it,''  and  the  oracle  which  he  de- 
livered was  one  which  nmst  have  been  fully  in 
accordance  with  his  own  vehement  temper,  "  Shall 
we  go  out  to  battle  ...  or  shall  we  cease?  " 
And  the  answer  was,  "  Go  up:  for  to-morrow  I  will 
deliver  them  into  your  hand." 

The  memory  of  this  champion  of  Jehovah  was 
very  dear  to  the  Jews.  The  narrative  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch presents  him  as  the  type  of  an  ardent  and 
devotal  priest.  The  numerous  references  to  him 
in  the  later  literature  all  adopt  the  same  tone. 
He  is  commemorated  in  one  of  the  Psalms  (cvi. 
JO,  31)  in  the  identical  phrase  which  is  conse- 
crated forever  by  its  use  in  reference  to  the  great 
act  of  faith  of  Abraham ;  a  phrase  which  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  in  the  Bible  binds  together 
the  old  and  new  dispensations  —^ "  that  was  counted 
to  him  for  rifjhteousness  unto  all  generations  for- 
evermore"  (comp.  Gen.  xv.  6;  Rom.  iv.  3).  The 
•'  covenant "  made  with  him  is  put  into  the  same 
rank  for  dignity  and  certainty  with  that  by  which 
the  throne  was  assured  to  King  David  (Ecclus.  xlv. 
25).  The  zeal  of  JNIattathias  the  Maccabee  is  suffi- 
ciently praised  by  a  comparison  with  that  of 
"Phinees  against  Zambri  the  son  of  Salom  "  (1 
Uacc.  \i.  26).  The  priests  who  returned  from  the 
158 
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Captiv  ity  are  enrolled  in  the  official  lists  as  tlie  aoaa 
of  I'hinelias  (Ezr.  viii.  2;  1  Esdr.  v.  5).  In  the 
Sichr  Oldiii  (ch.  XX.)  he  is  identified  with  "the 
I'rophet"  of  Judg.  vi.  8. 

Josephus  {Ant.  iv.  6,  §  12),  out  of  the  venerable 
traditions  which  he  uses  with  such  excellent  effect, 
adds  to  the  narrative  of  the  Pentateuch  a  state- 
ment that  "so  great  was  his  courage  and  so  re- 
markable his  bodily  strength,  that  he  would  never 
relinquish  any  undertaking,  however  difficult  and 
dangerous,  without  gaining  a  complete  victory." 
The  later  Jews  are  fond  of  comparing  him  to 
Elijah,  if  indeed  they  do  not  regard  them  as  one 
and  tlie  same  individual  (see  the  quotations  in 
Meyer,  C/iron.  Ihhr.  p.  845;  Fabricius,  Codex 
pstudepic/.  p.  894,  note).  In  the  Targum  Pseudo- 
jonathan  of  Num.  xxv.  the  slaughter  of  Zimri 
and  Cozbi  is  accompanied  by  twelve  miracles,  and 
the  covenant  made  with  Phinehas  is  expanded  into 
a  promise,  that  he  shall  be  "  the  angel  of  the  covo- 
nant,  shall  live  forever,  and  shall  proclaim  redemp- 
tion at  the  end  of  the  world."  His  Midianite 
origin  (already  noticed)  is  brouglit  forward  as 
adding  greater  lustre  to  his  zeal  against  Midian, 
and  enhancing  his  glorious  destiny. 

Ihe  verse  which  closes  the  book  of  Joshua  is 
ascribed  to  Phinehas,  as  the  description  of  the  death 
of  Moses  at  the  end  of  Deuteronomy  is  to  Joshua 
{Baba  Batlira,  in  Fabricius,  p.  893).  He  is  also 
reported  to  be  the  author  of  a  work  on  sacred 
names  {ibid.),  which  however  is  so  rare  that  Fabri- 
cius had  never  seen  it. 

The  successioti  of  the  posterity  of  Phinehas  in 
the  high-priesthood  was  interrupted  when  Eli,  of 
the  race  of  Ithaniar,  was  priest;  but  it  was  re- 
sumed in  the  person  of  Zadok,  and  continued  in 
the  same  line  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
[HiGH-PKiEST,  vol.  ii.  )).  1070  ff.]  One  of  the 
members  of  the  family  —  Manasseh  son  of  Johanan, 
and  brother  of  Jaddua  —  went  over  to  the  Samari- 
tans, and  they  still  boast  that  they  preserve  the 
succession  (see  their  Letter  to  Scaliger,  in  Eich- 
horn's  Eepertojiuiii,  xiii.  262). 

The  tomb  of  Phinehas,  a  place  of  great  resort  to 
both  Jews  and  Samaritans,  is  shown  at  Aicertah^ 
four  miles  S.  E.  of  Nablus.  It  stands  in  the 
centre  of  the  village,  inclosed  M'ithin  a  little  area 
or  compound,  which  is  overshadowed  by  the  thickly- 
trellised  foliage  of  an  ancient  vine.  A  small 
mosque  joins  the  wall  of  the  compound.  Outside 
the  village,  on  the  next  hill,  is  a  larger  inclosure, 
containing  the  tomb  of  Eleazar,  and  a  cave  as- 
cribed to  Elijah,  overshadowed  by  two  venerable 
terebinth  trees,  surrounded  by  arcades,  and  forna- 
ing  a  retired  and  truly  charming  spot.  The  local 
tradition  asserts  that  AwerPih  and  its  neighbor- 
hood are  the  "  Hill  of  Phinehas." 

In  the  Apocryphal  Books  his  name  is  given  as 
Phineks. 

2.  [Vat.  ^czi/eey.]  Second  son  of  Eli  (1  Sam. 
i.  3,  ii.  34,  iv.  4,  11,  17,  19,  xiv.  3).  He  was  not 
of  the  same  line  as  his  illustrious  and  devoted 
namesake,  but  of  the  family  of  Ithaniar.  [Eli.] 
Phinehas  was  killed  with  his  brother  by  the  Philis- 
tines when  the  ark  was  captured.  He  had  two 
sons,  Ahitub,  the  eldest  —  whose  sons  Ahyah  and 
Ahimelech  were  high-priests  at  Shiloh  and  Nob  in 
the  time  of  Saul  (xiv.  3)  —  and  Ichabod.  He  is 
introduced,  apparently  by  mistake,  in  the  genealogy 
of  P>zra  in  2  Esdr.  i.  2  a.     [Pifinees,  2.] 

3.  \Y&t  *eij/6es.]  A  Levite  of  Fjsra's  time 
(Ezr.  viii.  33),  unless  the  meaning  be  that  lueazar 
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trail  uf  the  family  of  the  great  Pliinehas.     In  the 
pai-allel  passage  of  1  Kudr.  he  is  called  riiiNEEB. 

G. 

PHI'SON  i^eiawv;  Alex,  ^laruy:  Phison). 
riie  Greek  Ibrtn  of  the  name  l'iso>i  (Ecclua.  xxiv. 
25). 

PHLE'GON  (♦AfV  [liurninfj]:  Pldeym). 
A  Christian  at  Koine  wliom  St.  I'aul  salutes  (Kom. 
rvi.  14).  rseudo-Mippol}tu8  (Z>e  LXX.  Apostulis) 
makes  him  one  of  the  seventy  disciples  and  bishop 
of  Maratlion.  He  is  said  to  have  suffered  martyr- 
dom on  April  8th  (Mar(ijrolo(/ium  Romanum, 
apud  Estium),  on  which  day  he  is  commemorated 
iu  the  calendar  of  the  Byzantine  Church. 

W.  T.  B. 

PHCE'BE  [A.  V.  Piiebe]  (^oj^t?  [shinin(j, 
biifllil] :  Phoebe),  the  first,  and  one  of  the  most 
important,  of  the  Christian  persons  the  detailed 
mention  of  whom  fills  nearly  all  the  last  chapter 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Komans.  What  is  said  of 
her  (Kom.  xvi.  1,  2)  is  worthy  of  especial  notice, 
(because  of  its  bearin<^  on  the  question  of  the  dea- 
conesses of  the  Apostolic  Church.  On  this  point 
we  have  to  observe,  (1)  that  the  term  iSidKovos, 
here  applied  to  her,  though  not  in  itself  necessa- 
rily an  official  term,  is  the  term  which  would  be 
applied  to  her,  if  it  were  meant  to  be  official;  (2) 
tliat  this  term  is  applied  in  the  Apostdllcdl  ('onsti- 
ivtions  to  women  who  ministered  officially,  the 
deaconess  being  called  ^  diaKovos,  as  the  deacon  is 
called  (5  diaKovos;  (3)  that  it  is  now  generally 
admitted  that  in  1  Tim.  iii.  11,  St.  Paul  applies  it 
80  himself;  (4)  that  in  the  passage  before  us  Phoebe 
is  called  the  ZlAkovos  of  a  particular  church,  which 
seems  to  imply  a  specific  appointment;  (5)  that  the 
Church  of  Cenciike.e,  to  wOiich  she  belonged, 
could  only  have  been  a  small  church :  whence  we 
may  draw  a  fair  conclusion  as  to  what  was  cus- 
tomary, in  the  matter  of  such  female  ministration, 
in  the  larger  churches;  (6)  that,  whatever  her 
errand  to  Kome  might  be,  the  independent  manner 
of  her  going  there  seems  to  imply  (especially  when 
we  consider  the  secluded  habits  of  Greek  women) 
not  only  that  she  was  a  widow  or  a  woman  of 
mature  age,  but  that  she  was  acting  officially;  (7) 
that  she  had  already  been  of  great  service  to  St. 
Paul  and  others  {irpon-TaTis  iroWwv,  koI  i/xov 
ouTou),  either  by  her  wealth  or  her  energy,  or  both ; 
a  statement  which  closely  corresponds  with  the 
description  of  the  qualifications  of  the  enrolled 
widows  in  1  Tim.  v.  10;  (8)  that  the  duty  which 
we  here  see  Phoebe  discharging  implies  a  personal 
character  worthy  of  confidence  and  respect.  [Dea- 
coness.] J.  S.  H. 

PHCENI'CE,  PHCENIC'IA  (^oivUv  [see 
below]:  Phoenice:  rarely  in  Latin,  Phoenicia:  see 
Facciolati's  Lexicon,  s.  v.),  a  tract  of  country,  of 
which  Tyre  and  Sidon  were  the  principal  cities,  to 
the  north  of  Palestine,  along  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea;  bounded  by  that  sea  on  the 
west,  and  by  the  mountain  range  of  Lebanon  on 
the  east.  The  name  was  not  the  one  by  which  its 
native  inhabitants  called  it,  but  was  given  to  it  by 
the  Greeks;  probably  from  the  palm-tree,  (poiui^, 
with  which  it  may  then  have  abounded;  just  as 
the  name  Brazil  was  given  by  Europeans  to  a  large 


«  Through  mistake,  a  sentence  of  Herodian,  to  Xva, 
JWTW  yap  irporepov  ri  $011/1/07  eKakelro,  is  printed  in  the 
tSragmenla  liistoricorum  GrcBcorum.  p.  17  (Paris,  1841), 
m  an  extract  from  Hecataeus  of  Miletus,  and  is  usually 


territory  in  South  America,  from  the  BraziI-H3o4 
which  a  part  of  it  supplied  to  Europe.  'Ihe  palm- 
tree  is  seen,  as  an  emblem,  on  some  coins  of  Aradus, 
Tyre,  and  Sidon ;  and  there  are  now  several  palm- 
trees  within  the  circuit  of  modern  Tyre,  and  along 
the  coast  at  various  points ;  but  the  tree  is  not  at 
the  present  day  one  of  the  characteristic  features 
of  the  country.  The  native  name  of  Phoenicia  was 
Kenaan  (Canaan)  or  Kua,  signifying  lowland,  so 
named  in  contrast  to  the  adjoining  Aram,  t.  e. 
Highland;  the  Hebrew  name  of  Syria.  The  name 
Kenaan  is  preserved  on  a  coin  of  Laodicea,  of  the 
time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  whereon   Laodice*i 

is  styled  "a  mother  city  in  Canaan,"  SD"TSv^ 

1^332  CW,  And  Kna  or  Chna  (Xia)  is  men- 
tioned distinctly  by  Herodian  "  the  grammarian,  a* 
the  old  name  of  Phoenicia.  (See  Ufpl  jxovhpovt 
\(^€as,  under  the  word  'A9r,va.)  Hence,  as  Phos- 
nicians  or  Canaanites  were  the  most  powerful  of  all 
tribes  in  Palestine  at  the  time  of  its  invasion  by 
Joshua,  the  Israelites,  in  speaking  of  their  own 
territory  as  it  was  before  the  conquest,  called  it 
"the  land  of  Canaan." 

The  length  of  coast  to  which  the  name  Phoenicia 
was  applied  varied  at  different  times,  and  may  bo 
regarded  under  different  aspects  before  and  after 
the  loss  of  its  independence.  1.  What  may  be 
termed  Phoenicia  Proper  was  a  narrow  undulating 
plain,  extending  from  the  pass  of  lids  el-Beydd  or 
Abyad,  the  "  Promontorium  Album"  of  the  an- 
cients, about  six  miles  south  of  Tyre,  to  the  Nahr 
el-Auly,  the  ancient  Bostrenus,  two  miles  north  of 
Sidon  (Robinson's  Bibl.  lies.  ii.  473).  The  plain 
is  only  28  miles  in  length,  and,  considering  the 
great  importance  of  Phoenicia  in  the  world's  his- 
tory, this  may  well  be  added  to  other  instances  in 
Greece,  Italy,  and  Palestine,  which  show  how  little 
the  intellectual  influence  of  a  city  or  state  has  de- 
pended on  the  extent  of  its  territory.  Its  average 
breadth  is  about  a  mile  (Porter's  Handbook  for 
Syria,  ii.  39G);  but  near  Sidon,  the  mountains 
retreat  to  a  distance  of  two  miles,  and  near  Tyre 
to  a  distance  of  five  miles  (Kenrick's  Phmnicia,  p. 
19).  The  whole  of  Phoenicia,  thus  understood,  ii 
called  by  Josephus  {Ant.  v.  3,  §  1)  the  great  plain 
of  the  city  of  Sidon,  rb  yue^a  jreSfoj/  2i8a>i/04 
Trc^Aeojs.  In  it,  near  its  northern  extremity,  was 
situated  Sidon,  in  the  north  latitude  of  3oO  34' 
05"";  and  scarcely  more  than  17  geographical  miles 
to  the  south  was  Tyre,  in  the  latitude  of  33°  17' 
(Admiral  Smyth's  Meditevranenn,  p.  469):  so  that 
in  a  straight  line  those  two  renowned  cities  were 
less  than  20  English  miles  distant  from  each  other. 
Zarephath,  the  Sarepta  of  the  New  Testament,  waa 
situated  between  them,  eight  miles  south  of  Sidon, 
to  which  it  belonged  (1  K.  xvii.  9;  Obad.  20; 
Luke  iv.  26).  2.  A  still  longer  district,  which 
afterwards  became  fairly  entitled  to  the  name  of 
Phoenicia,  extended  up  the  coast  to  a  point  marked 
by  the  island  of  Aradus,  and  by  Antaradus  towards 
the  north;  the  southern  boundary  remaining  the 
same  as  in  Phoenicia  Proper.  Phoenicia,  thus  de- 
fined, is  estimated  by  Mr.  Grote  {History  of  Greece, 
iii.  354)  to  have  been  about  120  miles  in  length; 
while  its  breadth,  between  Lebanon  and  the  sea, 


quoted  as  from  Hecataeus.  It  is,  however,  in  ftct 
merely  the  assertion  ot  the  grammarian  himself 
though  it  is  most  probable  that  he  had  in  his  milW 
the  usage  of  Hecatseua. 
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Mver  exceeded  20  miles,  and  was  generally  n.uch 
Jess.  This  estimate  is  n)ost  reasonable,  allowing 
for  the  bends  of  the  coast;  as  the  diicct  difference 
in  latitude  between  Tyre  and  Antarauus  (Tortosa) 
ia  equivalent  to  106  English  miles;  and  six  miles 
to  tlie  south  of  lyre,  as  already  mentioned,  inter- 
vene before  the  beginning  of  the  pass  of  lids  el- 
Abydd.  The  claim  of  the  whole  of  this  district  to 
the  name  of  Phoenicia  rests  on  the  probable  fact, 
that  the  whole  of  it,  to  the  north  of  tlie  great  plain 
»>f  Sidon,  was  occupied  by  Phoenician  colonists; 
not  to  mention  that  there  seems  to  have  been  some 
kind  of  political  connection,  however  loose,  between 
all  the  inhabitants  (Diodorus,  xvi.  41).  Scarcely 
16  geographical  miles  farther  north  than  Sidon  was 
Uerytus;  with  a  roadstead  so  well  suited  for  the 
purposes  of  modern  navigation  that,  under  the 
modern  name  of  Beirut,  it  has  eclipsed  both  Sidon 
and  Tyre  as  an  emporium  for  Syria.  Whether 
this  Berytus  was  identical  with  the  Berothah  and 
Berothai  of  Ezekiel  xlvii.  16,  and  of  2  Sam.  viii. 
8,  is  a  disputed  point.  [Bekothah.]  Still  farther 
north  was  Byblus,  the  Gebal  of  the  Bible  (1'^. 
xxvii.  9),  inhabited  by  seamen  and  calkers.  Its 
inhabitants  are  sup|x>sed  to  be  alluded  to  in  the 
word  Gibihn,  translated  "  stone-squarers "  in  the 
authorized  version  of  1  K.  v.  18  (32).  It  still 
retains  in  Arabic  the  kindred  name  of  Jtbtil. 
Then  came  Tripolis  (now  T((rdbulus),  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  colonists  from  Tyre,  Sidon,  and 
Aradus,  with  three  distinct  towns,  each  a  furlong 
apart  from  one  another,  each  with  its  own  walls, 
and  icsach  named  from  tlie  city  which  supplied  its 
colonists.  General  meetings  of  the  Phoenicians 
seem  to  have  been  held  at  Tripolis  (Diod.  xvi.  41), 
as  if  a  certain  local  jealousy  had  prevented  the 
selection  for  this  purpose  of  Tyre,  Sidon,  or  Aradus. 
And  lastly,  towards  the  extreme  point  north  was 
Aradus  itself,  the  Arvad  of  Gen.  x.  18,  and  Ez. 
xxvii.  8;  situated,  like  Tyre,  on  a  small  island  near 
the  mainland,  and  founded  by  exiles  from  Sidon. 
The  whole  of  Phoenicia  Proper  is  well  watered  by 
various  streams  from  the  adjoining  hills :  of  tiiese  the 
two  largest  are  the  K/idslmiye/i,  a  few  miles  north  of 
Tyre  —  the  ancient  name  of  which,  strange  to  say, 
fe  not  certain,  though  it  is  conjectured  to  have  been 
the  Leontes  —  and  the  Bostrenus,  already  men- 
tioned, north  of  Sidon.  The  soil  is  fertile,  although 
now  generally  ill-cultivated;  but  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Sidon  there  are  rich  gardens  and  orchards ; 
"  and  here,"  says  Mr.  Porter,  "  are  oranges,  lemons, 
tigs,  almonds,  plums,  apricots,  peaches,  pomegra- 
nates, jieai-s,  and  bananas,  all  growing  luxuriantly, 
and  forming  a  forest  of  finely-tinted  foliage" 
{finndhook  for  Syria,  ii.  398).  The  havens  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon  afforded  water  of  sufficient  depth 
'or  aU  the  requirements  of  ancient  navigation,  and 
(.he  neighboring  range  of  the  Lebanon,  in  its  ex- 
tensive forests,  furnishe<l  what  then  seemed  a  nearly 
inexhaustible  supply  of  timber  for  ship-building. 
To  the  north  of  Bostrenus,  between  that  river  and 
BeinU,  lies  the  only  bleak  and  barren  part  of 
Phoenicia.  It  is  crossed  by  the  ancient  Tamyras 
Dr  Damuras,  the  modern  Nahr  ed-Ddmur.  From 
Beirut,  the  plains  are  again  fertile.  The  principal 
itreams «  are  the  Lyons,  now  the  Nahr  d-Kelb, 
flot  far  north  from  Beirut;  the- Adonis,  now  the 

o  *  See  notices  of  these  streams  by  Dr.  T.  Ijaurie, 
crmerly  a  missionary  in  Syria.  Bihl.  Sacra  for  July, 
869,  p.  568  ff.  H 

*  *  Our  Lord  i»  the  course  nf  his  PowBau  ministry 
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Nahr  Ibmkim,  about  five  miles  south  of  Gebal; 
and  the  Eleutherus,  now  the  Nahr  el-Kebir,  ia 
the  bend  between  Tripolis  and  Antaradus. 

In  reference  to  the  period  when  the  Phceniciana 
had  lost  their  independence,  scarcely  any  two  Greek 
and  Roman  writers  give  precisely  the  same  geo- 
graphical boundaries  to  Phoenicia.  Heroilotus  uses 
an  expression  which  seen>s  to  imply  that  he  re- 
gai-ded  its  northern  extremity  as  corresponding 
with  the  Myriandrian  Bay,  or  Bay  of  Issus  (iv.  38). 
It  is  doubtful  where  exactly  be  conceived  it  to  ter- 
minate at  the  south  (iii.  5).  Ptolemy  ia  distinct 
in  making  the  river  Eleutherus  the  boundary,  on 
the  north,  and  the  river  Chorseus,  on  the  south. 
The  Chorseus  is  a  small  stream  or  torrent,  souti* 
of  Mount  Oarmel  and  of  the  small  Canaanitish  city 
Uor,  the  inhal)itants  of  which  the  tribe  of  Manassch 
was  confessedly  unable  to  drive  out  (Judg.  i.  27). 
This  southern  line  of  Ptolemy  coincides  very  closely 
with  the  southern  boundary  of  Pliny  the  Wder, 
who  includes  Dor  in  Phoenicia,  though  the  south- 
ern boundary  specified  by  him  is  a  streaui  called 
Crocodilon,  now  Nahr  Zurka,  about  two  miles  to 
the  north  of  Csesarea.  Pliny's  northern  boundary, 
however,  is  different,  as  he  makes  it  include  Antar- 
adus. Again,  the  geographer  Strabo,  who  was 
contemporary  with  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era,  differs  from  Herodotus,  Ptolemy,  and  Pliny, 
by  representing  Phoenicia  as  the  district  between 
Orthopia  and  Pelusium  (xvi.  21),  which  would  make 
it  include  not  only  Mount  Carmel,  but  likewise  Cses- 
area, Joppa,  and  the  whole  coast  of  the  Philistines. 

In  tiie  Old  Testament,  the  word  Phoenicia  does 
not  occur,  as  uiight  be  expected  from  its  being  a 
Greek  name.  In  the  Apocrypha,  it  is  not  defined, 
though  spoken  of  as  being,  with  Ccele-Syria,  under 
one  mil.tary  eon)mander  (2  Mace.  iii.  5,  8,  viii.  8, 
X.  11;  3  Mace.  iii.  15).  In  the  New  Testament,  th« 
word  occurs  only  in  three  passages,  Aefs  xi.  19, 
XV.  3,  xxi.  2;  '  and  not  one  of  these  affonls  a  clew 
as  to  how  larthe  writer  deenied  Phoenicia  to  extend. 
On  the  other  hand,  Josephus  possibly  agreetl  with 
Strabo ;  for  he  expressly  says  that  Caisarea  is  sit- 
uatetl  in  Phoenicia  {Ant.  xv.  9,  §  (J);  and  although 
he  never  makes  a  similar  statement  respectii>g 
Joppa,  yet  he  sj^eaks,  in  one  passage,  of  the  coask 
of  Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  l^lgypt,  as  if  Syria  and 
Phoenicia  exhausted  the  line  of  coast  on  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea  to  the  north  of  %ypt  {B.  J.  iii.  9, 
§2).  E.  T. 

PHCENIC'IANS.  The  name  of  the  race 
who  in  earliest  recorded  history  inhabited  Phoenicia, 
and  who  were  the  great  maritime  and  commercial 
people  of  the  ancient  world.  For  many  centuries 
they  bore  somewhat  of  the  same  relation  to  other 
nations  which  the  Dutch  bore,  though  less  exclu- 
sively, to  the  rest  of  Eui^pe  in  the  17th  century. 
They  were,  moreover,  preeminent  in  colonization 
as  well  as  in  trade;  and  in  their  settlement  of 
Carthage,  producing  the  greatest  general  of  an- 
tiquity, tiif'y  proved  the  most  formidable  of  all 
antagonists  to  Kome  in  its  progress  to  unixersal 
empire.  A  complete  history,  therefore,  of  the 
Vhceiiicians  would  occupy  a  large  extent  of  ground 
which  would  be  foreign  to  the  objects  of  this  Dkj- 
tionary.  Still  some  notice  is  desirable  of  such  an 
important   people,  who  were  in   one  quarter  th« 

(Matt.  XV.  ai ;  Mark  rii.  34)  on  one  occa.sion,  at  least 
entered  Phcenicia  and  probably  passed  through  Sidoa 
itself  MirK,  vii.  31,  where  the  approved   readir-g  is 
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neighbors  of  the  Israelites,  and  indirectly 
influenced  tlieir  history  in  \arious  ways.  Without 
dwellin;:!;  on  matters  which  l^loiig  more  strictly  to 
the  articles  'I'viiK  and  SiuoN,  it  may  l)e  proj)er  to 
touch  on  certain  points  connectetl  with  the  lan- 
guage, race,  trade,  and  religion  of  the  Phoenicians, 
whicli  may  tend  to  throw  light  on  liihlical  history 
and  literature.  The  communication  of  letters  by 
the  Phoenicians  to  the  European  nations  will  like- 
wise deserve  notice. 

I.  The  Phoenician  language  belonged  to  that 
family  of  languai^es  which,  by  a  name  not  altogether 
free  Irom  objection,  but  now  generally  adopted,  is 
called  "  Semitic.''  «  Under  this  name  are  included 
three  distinct  branches:  1st.  Arabic,  to  which 
belongs  ^Ethiopian  as  an  offshoot  of  the  Southern 
Arabic  or  Himyaritic.  2dly.  Aramaic,  the  vernac- 
ular language  of  Palestine  at  the  time  of  Christ,  in 
which  the  few  original  words  of  Christ  which  have 
been  preserved  in  writing  appear  to  have  been 
spoken  (Matt,  xxvii.  46;  Mark  v.  41;  and  mark 
especially  Matt  xvi.  18,  which  is  not  fully  signifi- 
cant either  in  Greek  or  Hebrew).  Aramaic,  as 
used  in  Christian  literature,  is  called  Syriac,  and  as 
used  in  the  writings  of  the  .lews,  has  been  very 
generally  called  Chaldee.  3dly.  Hebrew,  in  which 
by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  Old  Testament  was 
coniposed.  Now  one  of  the  most  interesting  points 
to  the  Biblical  student,  cotmected  with  Phoenician, 
is,  that  it  does  not  belong  to  either  of  the  two  first 
branches,  but  to  the  third ;  and  that  it  is  in  fact  so 
closely  allied  to  Hebrew,  that  Phoenician  and  He- 
brew, though  different  dialects,  may  ]iractically  be 
regarded  as  tJie  same  language.  This  may  be 
shown  in  the  following  way:  1st,  in  passages 
which  have  been  frequently  quoted  (see  especially 
Gesenius's  Afunumenin  Scripturce  LhujiKeque  PliaSr- 
nicice^  p.  231),  testimony  is  borne  to  the  kinship 
of  tlie  two  languages  by  Augustine  and  Jerome,  in 
whose  time  Phoenician  or  Cartliaginian  was  still  a 
living  language.  Jerome,  who  was  a  good  He- 
brew scholar,  after  mentioning,  in  his  Commenta- 
ries on  Jeremiah,  lib.  v.  c.  25,  that  Carthage  was  a 
Phoenician  colony,  proceeds  to  state  —  *'  Unde  et 
Poeni  sermone  corrupto  quasi  Phceni  appellantur, 
quorum  lingua  Hebraeae  linguae  magna,  ex  parte 
c<jnfinis  est."  And  Augustine,  who  was  a  native 
of  Africa,  and  a  bishop  there  of  Hippo,  a  Tyrian 
tolony,  has  left  on  record  a  similar  statement 
Me\eral  times.  In  one  passage  he  says  of  the  two 
lajjguages,  "  Istae  linguae  non  nuiltum  inter  se 
differunt"  (QucEstiones  in  IJej)t(iteucliwn,vn.  16). 
In  another  passage  he  says,  "  Cognatae  sunt  istae 
linguae  et  vicinae,  Hebraea.,  et  Punica,  et  Syra " 
(JnJoann.  Tract.  15).  Again,  on  Gen.  xviii.  9,  he 
says  of  a  certain  mode  of  speaking  (Gen.  viii.  9), 
**  Locutio  est,  quam  propterea  Hebra'am  puto,  quia 
et  Punicae  linguas  familiarissima  est,  in  qua  multa 
invenimus  Hebraeis  verbis  consoiiantia "  (lib.  i. 
locut.  2-1 ).  And  on  another  occasion,  remarking 
on  the  word  Slessias,  he  says,  "  quod  verbum  Pun- 


«  So  called  from  the  descendants  of  Shem  (Gen.  x. 
21-29) ;  nearly  all  of  whom,  as  ^presented  by  nations, 
ure  known  to  have  spok«n  cognate  Languages.  There 
l\av€  been  hitherto  two  objections  to  the  name  :  1st. 
That  the  language  of  the  Elamites  and  Aseyrians  (see 
rer.  *J2)  belonged  to  a  different  family.  2dly.  That  the 
i*honioianfi,  as  Canaaniten,  are  derived  from  Ilam 
(<Sen.  X.  (»).  If  the  recent  interpretations  of  Assyrian 
foscriptionB  are  admitted  to  prove  the  identity  of 
AMyriaa  with  Aramaic  or  Syrian,  the  objection  to  the 
Kord  ^<  tiemitie  "  nearly  disappears.     Mr  Max  Miiller, 
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icae  linguae  consonurn  est,  siciU  alia  llehroBn  mutkk 
et  poeue  omnia"  {Contra  lileras  PttUiini^  ii.  c. 
104).  2dly.  These  statements  are  fully  confirmed 
by  a  [nissage  of  Carthaginian  preserved  in  tha 
l\enidus  of  Plautus,  act  v.  scene  1,  and  accom- 
panied by  a  Latin  translation  as  part  of  the  play. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Carthaginians  and  ths 
Phoenicians  were  the  same  race;  and  the  Cartha- 
ginian extract  is  undeniaMy  intelli<;il)le  through  He- 
brew to  Hebrew  scholars  (see  Bochart's  Canaan; 
and  especially  Gesenius's  Monumenta  J'/iasnicia, 
pp.  357-382,  where  the  passage  is  translated  with 
notes,  and  full  justice  is  done  to  the  previous 
ti-anshition  of  Bochart).  3dly.  The  close  kinship 
of  tlie  two  languages  is,  moreover,  strikingly  con- 
firmed by  very  many  Phoenician  and  Carth.agiuian 
names  of  places  and  persons,  which,  destitute  of 
meaning  in  (ireek  and  Latin,  through  which  lan- 
guages tiiey  have  become  widely  known,  and  having 
sometimes  in  those  languages  occasioned  false  ety- 
mologies, become  really  significant  in  Hebrew. 
Thus  through  Hebrew  it  is  known  that  Tyre,  as 
TzSr,  signifies  "a  rock,"  referring  doubtless  to  the 
rocky  island  on  which  the  city  was  situated :  that 
Sidon,  as  Tzidon,  means  "  Pishing  "  or  *'  Fishery," 
which  was  probably  the  occujjation  of  its  first  set- 
tlei-s :  that  Carthage,  or,  as  it  was  originally  called, 
"  Carthada,"  means  •'  New  Town,  "  or  "  Newton :  " 
and  that  Byrsa,  which,  as  a  Greek  name,  suggested 
the  etymological  mythus  of  the  Bull's  Hide  {^neid, 
i.  366-67),  was  siniply  the  citadel  of  Carthage  — 
Cartlia(/ims  arcem,  as  Virgil  accurately  termed  it: 
the  Carthaginian  name  of  it,  softened  by  the 
Greeks  into  Bvpca,  being  merely  the  Hebrew  word 
Botzrah,  "citadel;  "  identical  with  the  word  called 
Bozrah  in  the  English  Version  of  Isaiah  Ixiii.  1. 
Again,  through  Hebrew,  the  names  of  celebrated 
Carthaginians,  though  sometimes  disfigured  by 
Greek  and  Poman  writers,  acquire  a  meaning. 
Thus  Dido  is  found  to  belong  to  the  same  root  as 
David,''  ''beloved;  "  meaning  ''his  love,"  or  "  de- 
Ught;"  i.  e.  the  love  or  delight  either  of  Baal  or 
of  her  husband :  Hasdrubal  is  the  man  "  whose 
help  Baal  is:"  Hamilcar  the  man  whom  the  god 
"  Milcar  graciously  granted"  (conip.  Hananeel; 
QeSSccpo-s)-  a»d,  with  the  substitution  of  Baal  for 
El  or  (jiod,  the  name  of  the  renowned  Hannibal  is 
found  to  be  identical  in  form  and  meaning  with 
the  name  of  Hanniel,  who  is  mentioned  in  Num. 
xxxiv.  23  as  the  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh: 
Hanniel  meaning  the  grace  of  God,  and  Hannjbal 
the  grace  of  liaal.  4thly.  The  same  conclusion 
arises  from  the  examination  of  Phoenician  inscrip- 
tions, preserved  to  the  present  day:  all  of  which 
can  be  interpreted,  with  more  or  less  certainty, 
tlnough  Hebrew.  Such  inscriptions  are  of  three 
kinds:  Ist,  on  gems  and  seals;  2d ly,  on  coins  of 
the  Phoenicians  and  of  their  colonies;  3dly,  on 
stone.  The  first  class  are  few,  unimportant,  and 
for  the  most  part  of  uncertain  origin.  The  oldest 
known  coins  with  Phoenician  words  belong  to  Tar- 


a  high  authority  on  such  a  point,  regards  it  as  certain, 
that  the  inscriptions  of  Nineveh,  as  well  ns  of  Baby- 
lon, are  Semitic Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Lan- 
guage, p  265. 

b  Movers  and  fiirst,  supported  by  the  Etymolo/fu 
cum  Magnum,  adopt  "  nedida,"'  or  "  nedidah,"  as  ttie 
etymology  of  Dido,  in  the  sense  of  "  travel-tost,"  or 
"  wanderer."  Although  a  possible  derivation,  thii 
seems  less  probable  in  itself,  and  less  countenanced  b^. 
Hebrew  analogies. 
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ns  and  otlicr  Cilician  cities,  rtnd  were  struck  in 
the  period  of  the  Persian  doimnation.  But  coins 
are  likewiije  in  existence  of  Tyre,  Siilon,  and  otiier 
cities  of  I'hoenioia;  tlionojli  all  such  are  of  later 
date,  and  belong  to  the  period  eitliei  of  the  Seleu- 
ddte,  or  of  the  IJonians,  Moreover,  other  coins 
have  been  found  belonging  to  cities  in  Sicily, 
Sardinia,  Africa,  and  Spain.  The  inscriptions  on 
stone  are  either  of  a  public  or  a  private  character. 
The  former  are  comparatively  few  in  number,  but 
relate  to  various  subjects:  siich,  fof  example,  as 
the  dedication  of  a  temple,  or  the  commemoration 
of  a  Numidian  victory  over  the  IJomans.  The 
private  inscriptions  were  either  in  the  nature  of 
votive  tablets  erected  as  testimonials  of  gratitude 
to  some  deity,  or  were  sepulchral  memorials  en- 
graven on  tombstones.  Phoenician  inscriptions  on 
stone  have  been  found  not  only  in  all  the  countries 
last  mentioned,  except  Spiin,  but  likewise  in  the 
island  of  Cyprus  near  Citiuin,  in  Malta,  at  Athens, 
at  Marseilles,  and  at  Sidon." 

II.  Concerning  the  original  race  to  which  the 
Phoenicians  belonged,  nothing  can  be  known  with 
certainty,  because  they  are  found  alre-ady  estalv 
lished  along  tlie  JMediterranean  Sea  at  the  earliest 
dawn  of  authentic  history,  and  for  centuries  after- 
wards there  is  no  record  of  their  ori!j;;in.  Accord- 
ing to  Herodotus  (vii.  89  J,  they  said  of  themselves 
in  his  time  that  they  came  in  days  of  old  from  the 
shores  of  the  Hed  Sea  —  and  in  this  there  would  l« 
nothing  in  the  slightest  degi-ee  impro!)able,  as  they 
spoke  a  language  cognate  to  that  of  the  Arabians, 
who  inhabited  the  east  coast  of  that  sea;  and  both 
Hebrew  and  Arabic,  as  well  as  Aramaic,  are  seem- 
mgly  derived  from  some  one  Semitic  language  now 
iost.  Still  neither  tlie  truth  nor  the  falsehood  of 
the  tradition  can  now  be  proved ;  for  language,  al- 
though affording  strong  presumptions  of  race,  is 
not  conclusive  on  the  point,  as  is  shown  by  the 
language  at  present  spoken  by  the  descendants  of 
the  Nornjans  in  France.  But  there  is  one  i)oint 
respecting  their  race  which  can  be  proved  to  be  in 
the  highest  degree  probable,  and  which  has  peculiar 
Interest  as  bearing  on  the  Jews,  namely,  that  the 
Wioenicians  were  of  the  same  race  as  the  Canaan- 
Ites.  This  remarkable  fact,  which,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  language  of  the  riioeniciuns,  leads 
to  some  interesting  results,  is  rendered  probable  by 
the  following  circumstances:  1st.  The  native  name 
of  Phoenicia,  as  already  pointed  out,  was  Canaan, 
a  name  signifying  "  lowland  "  [Phcenicia].  This 
was  well  given  to  the  narrow  slip  of  plain  between 
the  Lebanon  and  the  jNIediterranean  Sea,  in  con- 
trast to  the  elevated  mountain  range  adjoining;  but 
it  would  have  been  inappropriate  to  that  part  of 
Palestine  conquered  by  the  Israelites,  which  was 
undouotedly  a  hill-country  (see  Movers,  Das  Pho- 
nizische  Alterl/iuni,  Theil  1,  p.  5);  so  that,  when  it 
is  known  that  the  Israelites  at  the  time  of  their  in- 
vasion found  in  Palestine  a  powerful  tribe  called 
the  Canaarn'tes,  and  from  them  called  Palestine 
the  land  of  Canaan,  it  is  obviously  suggesteil  that 
the  Canaanites  came  originally  from  the  neighl)or- 
ing  plain,  called  Canaan,  along  the  sea-coast. 
Idly.  This  is  further  confirmed  through  the  name 
ji  Africa  whereby  the  Carthaginian  Phoenicians 
♦ailed  themselves,  as  attested   by  Augustine,  who 
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«  In  1837  a  collection  of  all  Phoenician  inacr.ptions 
>hen  known,  with  tran.slationa  and  notes,  waa  pub- 
ished  by  Gesenius,  the  great  Hebrew  lexicographer, 
Vho  by  Uis  yast  koowledge  and  unrivaled  clearaeM 


states  that  the  peasants  in  bis  part  of  Africa,  if 
asked  of  what  race  they  were,  would  answer,  it 
Punic  or  Phoenician,  "  (  anaanites  "  "  Interrogati 
rustici  nostri  quid  sint,  Punict^  respondentes,  C»» 
nani,  coirupta  scilicet  sicut  in  talibus  una  litter^ 
(accurate  ejiim  dicere  debel)ant  Cbanani)  quid  aliud 
res[)ondent  quam  Chananiei  "  ( Open  Oinniit^  iv. 
1235;  Kxpoilt.  Ep'nt.  cul  Rom.  §  13).  3dly,  The 
conclusion  thus  suggested  is  strongly  supported  by 
the  tradition  that  the  names  of  i>ersons  and  places 
in  the  land  of  Canaan  —  not  only  when  the  Israel- 
ites invaded  it,  but  likewise  previously,  when  "there 
were  yet  but  a  few  of  them,"  and  Abraham  is  said 
to  have  visited  it  —  were  Phoenician  or  Hebrew: 
such,  for  example,  as  Abimelek,  "  I'ather  of  the 
king  ''  ((Jen.  xx.  2);  Melchizedek,  "  King  of  right- 
eousness "  (xiv.  18):  Kii^ath-sepher,  "city  of  th« 
book"  (Josh   XV.  15). 

As  this  obviously  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  tb« 
Hebrews  adopted  Phoenician  as  their  own  language, 
or,  in  other  words,  that  what  is  called  the  Hebrew 
language  was  in  fact  "  the  language  of  Canaan," 
as  a  prophet  called  it  (Is.  xix.  18),  and  this  not 
n)erely  jjoetically,  but  literally  and  in  philological 
truth ;  and  a.t  this  is  repugnant  to  some  precon- 
ceived notions  respecting  the  peculiar  people,  tb« 
question  arises  whether  the  Israelites  might  not 
have  translated  Canaanitish  names  into  Hebrew. 
On  this  hypothesis  the  names  now  existing  in  the 
Bible  for  i)ersons  and  places  in  the  laud  of  Canaao 
would  not  be  the  original  names,  but  merely  the 
translations  of  those  names.  The  answer  to  this 
question  is,  l»t.  That  there  is  not  the  slightest  di- 
rect mention,  nor  any  indirect  trace,  in  the  Bible, 
of  any  such  translation.  2dly.  That  it  is  contrary 
to  the  analogy  of  the  ordinary  Hebrew  practice  in 
other  cases;  as,  for  example,  in  reference  to  the 
names  of  the  Assyrian  monarchs  (perhaps  of  a  for- 
eign dynasty)  Pul,  Tiglath-Pileser,  Sennacherib,  or 
of  the  Persian  monarchs  Darius,  Ahasuerus,  Arta- 
xerxes,  which  remain  unintelligible  in  Hebrew,  and 
can  only  be  understood  through  other  Oriental  lan- 
guager,.  3dly.  That  there  is  an  absolute  silence  in 
the  Bible  as  to  there  having  been  any  ditterencfl 
whatever  in  language  between  the  Israelites  and 
the  Canaanites,  although  in  other  cases  where  a 
difference  existed,  that  difference  is  somewhere  al- 
ludetl  to,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Egyptians  (Ps.  Ixxxi. 
5,  cxiv.  1),  the  Assyrians  (Is.  xxxvi.  11),  and  the 
Chaldees  (Jer.  v.  15).  Yet  in  the  case  of  the  Cjv* 
naanites  there  was  stronger  reason  for  alluding  to 
it;  and  without  some  allusion  to  it,  if  it  had  ex- 
isted, the  narration  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Joshua  would  have  been  sin- 
gularly imperfect. 

It  remains  to  be  added  on  this  point,  that  al- 
though the  previous  language  of  the  Hebrews  must 
be  mainly  a  matter  for  conjecture  only,  yet  it  is 
most  in  accordance  with  the  Pentateuch  to  suppose 
that  they  spoke  originally  Aramaic.  They  came 
through  Abraham,  according  to  their  traditions, 
from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  in  Mesopotamia,  whero 
Aramaic  at  a  later  period  is  known  to  have  been 
spoken ;  they  are  instructed  in  Deuteronomy  to  say 
tliit  an  Aramaean  (Syrian)  ready  to  perish  waa 
their  father  (xxvi.  5) ;  and  the  two  earliest  words 
of  Aramaic  contained  in  the  Bible,   Yeyar  gahad^ 


has  done  more  than  any  one  scholar  since  Buxtorf 
to  flvcilitate  the  study  of  Hebrew.  His  opinion  on  tne 
relation  of  Phoenician  to  Hebrew  is  :  "  Omuino  hoc 
tenendum  est,  plcraque  et  peeue  omaa  cum  Hebxaiii 
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IM,  are,  in  tlie  Tlook  of  Genesis,  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Lahan,  the  eon  of  Abraham's  brother, 
and  first  cousin  of  Isaac  (xxxi.  47).«» 

III.  In  rei^nrd  to  Phoenician  trade,  as  connectetl 
with,  the  Israelites,  tlie  following  points  are  worthy 
of  notice.  1.  Up  to  the  time  of  David,  not  one  of 
the  twelve  tribes  seems  to  have  possessed  a  single 
harbor  on  tiie  sea-coast;  it  was  impossible  therefore 
that  they  could  become  a  commercial  people.  It  is 
true  tliat  accotxling  to  Judg.  i.  31,  combined  with 
Josh.  XIX.  20,  Accho  or  Acre,  with  its  excellent  har- 
bor, liJid  been  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Asher;  but 
from  the  same  passage  in  Judges  it  seems  certain 
that  the  tribe  of  Aslier  did  not  really  obtain  jwsses- 
sion  of  Acre,  which  continued  to  be  held  by  the 
Canaanites.  However  wistftilly,  tlierefore,  the  Is- 
raelites might  regard  the  wealth  accruing  to  their 
neighbors  the  Ph«nicians  from  trade,  to  vie  with 
them  in  this  respect  was  out  of  the  question.  But 
from  tlie  time  that  David  had  conquered  Edom,  an 
opening  for  trade  was  afforded  to  the  Israelites. 
The  command  of  ICzion-geber  near  Elath,  in  the 
land  of  Edom,  enai)le<l  them  to  engage  in  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Red  Sea.  As  they  were  novices,  how- 
ever, at  sailing,  as  the  navigation  of  the  Ked  Sea, 
owiug  to  its  currents,  winds,  and  rocks,  is  danger 
ous  even  to  modern  sailors,  and  as  the  Phoenicians, 
during  the  period  of  the  independence  of  hklom, 
were  probably  allowed  to  trade  trom  I*^ion-geber, 
it  was  politic  in  Solomon  to  permit  the  Phoenicians 
of  Tyre  to  have  docks,  and  build  ships  at  Ezion- 
geber  on  condition  that  his  sailors  and  vessels  might 
have  the  benefit  of  their  experience.  The  results 
seem  to  have  Iteen  strikingly  successful.  The  Jews 
and  Phoenicians  made  profitable  voyages  to  Ophir 
in  Arabia,  whence  gold  was  imported  into  Judaea 
in  large  quantities;  and  once  in  three  years  still 
longer  voyages  were  made,  by  vessels  which  may 
possibly  have  touched  at  Ophir,  though  their  im- 
ports were  not  only  gold,  but  likewise  silver,  ivory, 
apes,  and  peacocks,  1  K.  x.  22.  [Takshish.] 
There  seems  at  tlie  same  time  to  have  been  a  great 
direct  trade  with  the  Phoenicians  for  cedar-wood 
(ver.  27),  and  generally  the  wealth  of  the  kingdom 
reached  an  unprecedented  point.  If  the  union  of 
the  tribes  had  been  maintained,  the  whole  sea-coast 
of  Palestine  would  have  afforded  additional  sources 
of  revenue  tlirougii  trade;  and  perhaps  even  ulti- 
mately the  "  great  jilain  of  Sidon  "  itself  might 
have  formed  jiart  of  the  united  empire.  But  if  any 
possibilities  of  this  kind  existed,  they  were  destroyed 
liy  the  disastrous  secession  of  the  ten  tribes;  a 
heavy  blow  from  which  the  Hebrew  race  has  never 
yet  recovered  during  a  period  of  nearly  3000 
veirs.* 

2.  After  the  division  into  two  kingdoms,  the  cur- 
tain falls  on  any  commercial  relation  between  the 
Israelites  and  Plioenicians  until  a  relation  is  brought 

convenire,  «ive  radices  spectassive  vorborum  et  fornmn- 
iloruni  etflectenaorum  rationern  "  {Man.  Pkaen.  p  S^iS). 
rt  It  seems  to  be  admitted  by  philologers  timt 
neither  Ilebiew,  Aramaic,  nor  Arabic,  is  derived  the 
ane  trom  the  other  ;  just  as  the  same  may  be  said  of 
Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese.  (See  Lewis,  On  the 
Ruinanre  Laiitii/ages^  p.  42).  It  is  a  question,  how- 
ever, which  of  the  three  languages,  Hebrew,  Aramaic, 
ind  Arabic,  is  likely  to  resemble  most  the  original  Se- 
aiitic  language.  Fiirst,  one  of  the  best  Aramaic  schol- 
HS  now  living,  is  in  favfir  of  Aramaic  ( Lehrgehiitde  der 
Aramdisc/ieii  Idiomc,  p.  2).  But  his  opinion  has  been 
irronglj  impugned  in  tin  nr  of  Hebrew  (Bicek's  Einlei- 
ttmi  «•  ^'W  ^'  ^-  P-  76).  I 
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to  notice,  by  no  means  brotherly,  as  in  the  fleeti 
which  na\igated  the  Red  Sea,  nor  friendly,  aa  U 
tween  buyers  and  sellers,  but  humiliating  and  exas- 
perating, as  between  the  buyers  and  the  bought 
The  relation  is  meant  which  existed  between  the 
two  natioi  s  when  Israelites  were  sold  as  slaves  bj 
Phoenicians.  It  was  a  custom  in  antiquity,  when 
one  nation  went  to  war  against  another,  for  mer- 
chants to  be  present  in  one  or  other  of  the  hostile 
camps,  in  order  to  purchase  prisoners  of  war  aa 
slaves.  Thus  at  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  when 
a  large  army  was  sent  by  Lysias  to  invade  and  8ul>- 
due  tiie  land  of  Judah,  it  is  related  that  "  the  mer- 
chants of  the  country,  hearing  the  fame  of  them, 
took  silver  and  gold  very  much  with  servants,  and 
came  into  the  camp  to  buy  the  children  of  Israel 
for  slaves  "  (1  Mace.  iii.  41),  and  when  it  is  re- 
lated that,  at  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Antio- 
clius  Epiphanes,  the  enormotis  number  of  40,000 
men  were  slain  in  battle,  it  is  added  that  tliere 
were  "  no  fewer  sohl  than  slain  "  (2  Mace.  v.  14; 
Credner"s  Joel.  p.  240).  Now  this  practice,  which 
is  thus  illustrated  by  details  at  a  nuich  later  pe- 
riod, undoubtedly  prevailed  in  earlier  times  (Odys- 
sey, XV.  427;  Herod,  i.  1),  and  is  alluded  to  in  a 
threatening  manner  against  the  Phoenicians  by  the 
projjhets  (Joel  iii.  4,  and  Am.  i.  9,  10),  about  800 
years  before  Christ.*-'  The  circumstances  which  led 
to  this  state  of  tilings  may  be  thus  explained.  Af- 
ter the  division  of  tlie  two  kingdoms,  there  is  no 
trace  of  any  friendly  relation  between  the  kingdom 
of  Judah  and  the  Phoenicians:  the  interest  of  the 
latter  rather  led  them  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of 
the  kingdom  of  Israel;  and  the  Israelitish  king, 
Ahab,  had  a  Sidonian  princess  as  his  wife  (1  K. 
xvi.  31 ).  Now,  not  improbably  in  consequence  of 
these  relations,  when  Jelioshaphat  king  of  Judah 
endeavored  to  restore  tlie  trade  of  the  Jews  in  the 
Ked  Sea,  and  lor  this  purpose  built  large  ships  at 
Ezion-gel)er  to  go  to  Ophir  for  gold,  he  did  not  ad- 
mit the  Phoenicians  to  any  participation  in  the  ven- 
ture, and  when  king  Ahaziah,  Ahab's  son,  asked  to 
have  a  share  in  it,  his  request  was  distinctly  refused 
(1  K.  xxii.  48,  49).  That  attempt  to  renew  the 
trade  of  tlie  .lews  in  the  Ked  Sea  failed,  and  in  the 
reign  of  .lehorani,  Jehoshapbat's  son,  Edom  re- 
volted from  Judah  and  established  its  indepen- 
dence; so  that  if  the  Phoenicians  wished  to  de- 
spatch trading- vessels  from  Ezion-geber,  Edom  was 
the  power  which  it  was  mainly  their  interest  to  con- 
ciliate, and  not  Judah.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  Phoenicians  seem,  not  only  to  have  purchased 
and  10  have  sold  a<rain  as  slaves,  and  probably  ir 
some  itistances  to  have  kidnapped  inhabitants  of  Ju 
dah,  but  even  to  have  sold  them  to  their  enemies  tht 
ICdomites  (.loel,  Amos,  as  above).  This  was  re- 
garded with  reason  as  a  departure  from  the  oW 
brotherly  covenant,  when  Hiram  was  a  great  lover 


h  After  the  disruption,  the  period  of  union  wao 
looked  back  to  with  endless  longing. 

c  In  Joel  iii.  6  (Heb.  iv.  6),  "  sons  of  the  lonianf  " 
i.  e.  of  the  Greeks,  is  the  most  natural  translation  dt 
Bt-ne'i-  Yauanim.  But  there  is  a  Yawan  mentioned  ia 
Arabia  Feli.x,  and  there  is  still  a  Yawan  in  Yemen : 
and  both  Cr  dner  and  Furst  think  that,  looking  to  Am 
i.  9,  an  Arabian  i)eople,  and  not  Grecians,  are  here  al 
luded  to.  The  threat,  however,  of  selling  the  I'hcjnl 
cians  in  turn  to  the  Sabeeans,  "a  people  fa  rcff,"  whici 
seems  to  imply  that  the  Yawanini  were  not  "  for  off,- 
tends  to  make  it  improbable  that  the  Yawvnim  ww« 
near  the  Sibaeans,  as  they  would  have  been  kk  Anbl» 
Felix      rSee  J  a. van,  Sons  of,  Amer.  ed.] 
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K  David,  atid  subsequently  had  the  most  friendly 
eomraercial  relations  with  David's  son:  and  tiiis 
may  be  regarded  as  the  original  foundation  of  the 
hostility  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  towards  PhcenJ- 
cian  Tyre.     (Is.  xxiii.;  1'^.  xxviii.) 

3.  The  only  otlier  notice  in  the  Old  Testament 
of  trade  between  the  I'lioenicians  and  the  Israelites 
is  in  the  account  given  by  the  prophet  Kzekiel  of 
the  trade  of  'J  yre  (xxvii.  17).  While  this  account 
supplies  valuable  information  respecting  the  various 
conmierciul  dealings  of  the  most  illustrious  of  Phoe- 
nician cities  [rvKK],  it  likewise  makes  direct  men- 
tion of  the  exports  to  it  from  Palestine.  These 
were  wheat,  honey  {i.  e.  sirup  of  grapes),  oil,  and 
balm.  The  export  of  wheat  deserves  attention  (con- 
cerning the  other  exports,  see  Honey,  Oil,  Balm), 
because  it  shows  how  important  it  nmst  have  been 
to  the  Phoenicians  to  maintain  friendly  relations 
with  their  Hebrew  neighbors,  and  especially  with 
the  adjoining  kingdom  of  Israel.  The  wheat  is 
called  wheat  of  jMiiinith,«  which  was  a  town  of  the 
Ammonites,  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan,  only  once 
mentioned  elsewhere  in  the  Bible:  and  it  is  not 
certain  whether  Minnitli  was  a  great  iidand  empo- 
rium, where  large  purcliases  of  corn  were  made,  or 
whether  the  wheat  in  its  neighborhood  was  pecul- 
iarly good,  and  gave  its  nayiie  to  all  wheat  of  a  cer- 
tain fineness  in  qiudity.  Still,  whatever  may  be  the 
correct  explanation  respecting  Minnith,  the  only 
countries  specified  for  exports  of  wheat  are  Judah 
and  Israel,  and  it  was  through  the  territory  of  Is- 
rael that  the  wheat  would  be  imported  into  Phoeni- 
cia. It  is  suggested  by  Heeren  in  his  /lisfurical 
Researches,  ii.  117,  that  the  fact  of  Palestine  being 
thus,  as  it  were,  the  granary  of  Phoenicia,  exjjlains 
in  the  clearest  manner  the  lasting  peace  that  pre- 
vailed between  tiie  two  countiies.  He  observes 
that  with  many  of  the  other  adjoining  nations  the 
Jews  lived  in  a  state  of  almost  continual  warfare; 
but  that  they  never  once  engaged  in  hostilities  witfi 
their  nearest  neighbors  the  Plicenicians.  The  fact 
itself  is  certainly  worthy  of  special  notice;  and  is 
the  more  remarkable  as  there  were  not  wanting 
tempting  occasions  for  the  interference  of  the  Piioe- 
nicians  in  Palestine  it'  they  had  desired  it.  When 
Elijah  at  the  brook  Kislion,  at  the  distance  of  not 
more  than  tliirty  miles  in  a  straight  line  from  Tyre, 
put  to  death  450  prophets  of  Baal  (1  K.  xviii.  40), 
we  can  well  conceive  tlie  agitation  and  anger  which 
such  a  deed  must  have  produced  at  Tyre.  And  at 
Sidon,  more  especially,  which  was  only  twenty 
miles  farther  distant  from  the  scene  of  slaughtei', 
the  first  impulse  of  the  inhabitants  must  have  been 
to  march  forth  at  once  in  l)attle  array  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  Jezebel,  their  own  princess,  in  behalf 
of  Baal,  their  Phoenician  god.  When  again  after- 
wards, by  means  of  falsehood  and  treachery,  Jehu 
WHS  enabled  to  massacre  the  worshippers  of  Baal  in 
the  land  of  Israel,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  intelli- 
gence was  received  in  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  the  other 
jitias  of  Phoenicia,  with  a  similar  burst  of  horror 
and  indignation  to  that  with  which  the  news  of  tlie 
Massacre  on  St.  Bartholomew's  day  was  received 
n  all  I'rotestant  countries:  and  there  must  have 
jeen  an  intense  desire  in  the  Phoenicians,  if  they 
aad  the  power,  to  invade  the  territories  of  Israel 
without  delay  and   inflict  signal  chastisement  on 
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o  In  ver.  17  the  word  "  Pannag  "  occurfi,  which  is 
not  found  elsewhere.  Opinions  are  divided  as  to 
whether  it  is  the  name  of  a  place,  like  Minnith,  or  the 
tuune  of  an  article  of  frod  ;  '-  sweet  cake,"'  for  example. 


Jehu  (2  K.  X.  18-28).  The  fact  that  Israel  was 
their  granary  would  undoubtedly  have  been  an  ele- 
ment in  restraining  the  Phoenicians,  even  on  occa- 
sions such  as  these;  but  probably  still  deeper  mo- 
tives were  likewise  at  work.  It  seenis  to  have  been 
part  of  the  settled  policy  of  the  Phoenician  cities  to 
avoid  attempts  to  make  conquests  on  the  continent 
of  Asia.  For  tiiis  there  were  excellent  reasons  in 
the  position  of  their  small  territory,  which  with  the 
range  of  Lel)anon  on  one  side  as  a  barrier,  and  the 
sea  on  the  other,  was  easily  defensible  by  a  wealthy 
power  having  command  of  the  sea,  against  second 
or  third  rate  powers,  but  for  the  same  reason  was 
not  well  situated  for  offensive  war  on  the  land  side. 
It  may  be  added  that  a  pacific  policy  was  their 
manifest  interest  as  a  commercial  nation,  unless  by 
war  they  were  morally  certain  to  obtain  an  impor- 
tant accession  of  territory,  or  unless  a  warlike  pol- 
icy was  an  absolute  necessity  to  prevent  the  for- 
midable preponderance  of  any  one  great  neighbor. 
At  last,  indeed,  they  even  carried  their  system  of 
non-intervention  in  continental  wars  too  far,  if  it 
would  have  been  possible  for  tiiem  by  any  alliances 
in  Syria  and  Coele-Syria  to  prevent  the  establish- 
ment on  the  other  side  of  the  Lebanon  of  one  great 
empire.  For  from  that  moment  tiieir  ultimate 
doom  was  certain,  and  it  was  merely  a  question  of 
time  as  to  the  arrival  of  the  fatal  hour  when  they 
would  lose  their  independence.  But  too  little  is 
known  of  the  details  of  their  history  to  warrant  an 
opinion  as  to  whether  they  might  at  any  time  by 
any  course  of  policy  have  raised  up  a  barrier  against 
the  empire  of  the  Assyrians  or  Chaldees. 

IV.  The  religion  of  the  Phoenicians  is  a  subject 
of  vast  extent  and  considerable  perplexity  in  details, 
but  of  its  general  features  as  bearing  upon  the 
religion  of  the  Hebrews  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
As  opposed  to  Monotheism,  it  was  a  Pantheistical 
personification  of  the  forces  of  nature,  and  in  its 
most  philosophical  shadowing  forth  of  the  Supreme 
powers,  it  may  be  said  to  have  represented  the 
male  and  female  principles  of  production.  In  its 
popular  form,  it  was  especially  a  worship  of  the 
sun,  moon,  and  five  planets,  or,  as  it  might  have 
been  expressed  according  to  ancient  notions,  of  the 
seven  planets  —  the  most  beautiful,  and  perhaps  the 
most  natural,  form  of  idolatry  ever  presented  to  the 
human  imagination.  These  planets,  however,  were 
not  regarded  as  lifeless  glol)es  of  matter,  obedient 
to  physical  laws,  but  as  intelligent  animated  powerg^ 
influencing  the  human  will,  and  controlling  human 
destinies.  An  account  of  the  difterent  Phoenician 
gods  named  in  the  Bible  will  be  found  elsewhere 
[see  Baal,  Ashtakoth,  Ashkhah,  etc.];  but  it 
will  be  proper  here  to  point  out  certain  effects  which 
the  circumstance  of  their  being  worshipped  in  Phoe- 
nicia produced  upon  the  Hebrews. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  their  worship  was  a  constant 
temptation  to  Polytheism  and  idolatry.  It  is  the 
general  tendency  of  trade,  by  making  merchant* 
acquainted  with  different  countries  and  various 
modes  of  thought,  to  enlarge  the  mind,  to  promote 
the  increase  of  knowledge,  and,  in  addition,  by  the 
wealth  which  it  diffuses,  to  afford  opportunities 
in  various  ways  for  intellectual  culture.  It  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that,  owing  to  these  circum- 
stances,  the  Phoenicians,  as   a   great  commercial 


Perhaps  no  one  can  really  do  Jiore  than  to  make  ■ 
jjucss  on  the  point,  rue  evidence  for  each  meaning  ii 
inconclusive. 
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people,  Wire  more  generally  intelligent,  and,  as  we 
should  now  say,  civilizetl,  than  the  inland  aj^ri- 
tultiiral  iH)juilation  of  Palestine.  When  the  siin- 
ple-ininded  Jews,  therefore,  came  in  contact  with  a 
people  nioixj  versatile  and,  apparently,  more  en- 
lightened than  themselves,  hut  who  nevertheless, 
either  in  a  philosophical  or  in  a  pt)pular  t'orni, 
admittwl  a  system  of  Tolytheisni,  an  influence 
would  he  exerted  on  Jewish  nunds,  tending  to  make 
them  regard  their  exclusive  devotion  to  their  own 
one  (jod,  .lehovah,  however  transcendant  his  attri- 
butes, as  unsocial  and  morose.  It  is  in  some  such 
way  that  we  must  account  for  the  astoi.-isliing  fact 
that  Solomon  himself,  the  wisest  of  the  Hehrew 
race,  to  whom  Jehovah  is  expressly  stited  to  have 
appeared  twice  —  once,  not  long  after  his  marriage 
with  an  I^gyptian  princess,  on  the  night  after  his 
sacrificing  1,000  burnt  offerings  on  the  high  ])lace 
of  Gibcon,  and  the  second  time,  after  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  Temple  —  should  have  been  so  far  be- 
guiled iiy  his  wives  in  his  old  age  as  to  become  a 
Polytheist,  worshipping,  among  other  deities,  the 
Phoenician  or  Sidonian  goddess  Ashtaroth  (1  K. 
iii.  1-5,  ix.  2.  xi.  1-5).  This  is  not  for  a  moment 
to  be  so  interpreted,  as  if  he  ever  ceased  to  worship 
Jehovah,  to  whom  he  had  erected  the  magnificent 
Temple,  which  in  history  is  so  generally  connected 
with  Solomon's  name.  Probaljly,  according  to  his 
own  erroneous  conceptions,  he  never  ceased  to  regard 
himself  as  a  loyal  worshipper  of  Jehovah,  but  he  at 
the  same  time  deemed  this  not  incompatible  with 
sacrificing  at  the  altars  of  other  gods  likewise. 
Still  the  fact  remains,  that  Solomon,  who  by  his 
Temple  in  its  idtimate  results  did  so  much  for 
establishing  the  doctrine  of  one  only  God,  died 
himself  a  practical  Polytheist.  And  if  this  was 
the  case  with  him.  Polytheism  in  other  sovereigns 
of  inferior  excellence  can  excite  no  surprise.  With 
such  an  example  before  him,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
Ahab,  an  essentially  bad  man,  should  after  his 
marriage  with  a  Sidonian  princess  not  only  openly 
tolerate,  but  encourage,  the  worship  of  Baal; 
though  it  is  to  be  remembered  even  in  him,  that 
he  did  not  disavow  the  authority  of  Jehovah,  but, 
when  rebuked  by  his  great  antagonist  Elijah,  he 
rent  his  clothes,  and  put  sackcloth  on  his  flesh,  and 
showed  other  signs  of  contrition  evidently  deemed 
sincere  (1  K.  xvi.  31,  xxi.  27-29).  And  it  is  to  be 
observed  generally  that  altliough,  before  the  refor- 
mation of  Josiah  (2  K.  xxiii.).  Polytheism  prevailed 
in  Judah  as  well  as  Israel,  yet  it  seems  to  have 
been  more  intense  and  universal  in  Israel,  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  its  greater  proximity  to 
Phoenicia:  and  Israel  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  if 
it  had  set  the  bad  example  to  Judah  (2  K.  xvii. 
19;  Jer.  iii.  8):  though,  considering  the  example 
of  Solomon,  this  cannot  be  accepted  as  a  strict 
historical  statement. 

2.  The  Phoenician  religion  was  likewise  in  other 
respects  deleterious  to  the  iidiabitants  of  Palestine, 
being  in  some  points  essentially  demoralizing.  For 
example,  it  sanctioned  the  dreadful  superstition  of 
burning  children  as  sacrifices  to  a  Phoenician  god. 
"They  have  built  also,"  says  Jeremiah,  in  the  name 
of  Jehovah  (xix.  5),  "the  high  places  of  Baal,  to 
Durn  their  sons  with  fire  for  burnt  offerings  unto 
Baal,  which  1  commanded  not,  nor  spake  it,  neither 


a  Whatever  else  the  arrested  sacrifice  of  Isaac  sym- 
fcolizes  (Gen.  xxii.  13),  it  likewise  symbolizes  the  sub- 
jtitution  in  sacrlflces  of  the  inferior  animals  for  chil- 
Irea.     Faitii,  it   commanded,  wm  ready  to  sacrifice 
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came  it  into  my  mind  "  (conip.  Jer.  xxrii.  18 
Thia  horrible  custom  was  probably  in  its  onf^in 
founded  on  the  idea  of  iticrificing  to  a  god  what 
was  best  and  most  valuable  in  the  eyes  of  the  sup- 
pliant;" but  it  could  not  exist  without  having  a 
tendency  to  stifle  natural  feelings  of  affection,  and 
to  harden  the  heart.  It  could  scarcely  have  been 
first  adopted  otherwise  than  in  the  infancy  of  the 
Phoenician  race;  but  grown-up  men  and  grown-up 
nations,  with  their  moral  feelings  in  other  respects 
cultivated,  are  often  the  slaves  in  particular  jjointa 
of  an  early-implanted  superstition,  and  it  is  worthy 
of  note  that,  more  than  250  years  after  the  death 
of  Jeremiah,  the  Carthaginians,  when  their  city 
was  besieged  by  Agathocles,  otfi>red  as  burnt  sacri- 
fices to  the  planet  Saturn,  at  the  public  expense, 
200  boys  of  the  highest  aristocracy;  and,  subse- 
quently, when  they  had  obtained  a  victory,  sacri- 
ficed the  most  ])eautiful  captives  in  the  like  mannei 
(Diod.  XX.  14,  05).  If  such  things  were  possible 
among  the  Carthaginians  at  a  period  so  nmch  later, 
it  is  easily  conceivable  how  common  the  practice 
of  sacrificing  children  may  have  been  at  the  time 
of  Jeremiah  among  the  Phoenicians  generally :  and 
if  this  were  so,  it  would  have  been  certain  to  pre- 
vail among  the  Israelites  who  worshipped  the  same 
Phoenician  gods;  especially  as,  owing  to  the  inter- 
marriages of  their  forefathers  with  Canaanites, 
there  were  probably  few  Israelites  who  may  not 
have  had  some  Phoenician  blood  in  their  veins 
(Judg.  iii.  5).  Again,  parts  of  the  Phoenician 
religion,  especially  the  worship  of  Astarte,  tended 
to  encourage  dissoluteness  in  the  relations  of  the 
sexes,  and  even  to  sanctify  impurities  of  the  most 
abominable  description.  Connected  with  her  tem- 
ples and  images  there  were  male  and  female  prosti- 
tutes, whose  polluted  gains  formed  part  of  the 
sacred  fund  appropriated  to  the  service  of  the 
goddess.  And,  to  complete  the  deification  of  im- 
morality, they  were  even  known  by  the  name  of 
the  "consecrated."  Nothing  can  show  more  clearly 
how  deeply  this  baneful  example  had  eaten  into  the 
hearts  and  habits  of  the  people,  notwithstanding 
positive  prohil)itions  and  the  repeated  denuncia- 
tions of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  than  the  almost 
incredible  fact  that,  previous  to  the  reformation  of 
Josiah,  this  class  of  persons  was  allowed  to  have 
houses  or  tents  close  to  the  Temple  of  Jehovah, 
whose  treasury  was  perhaps  even  replenished  by 
their  gains.  (2  K.  xxiii.  7:  Deut.  xxiii.  17,  18;  IK. 
xiv.  24,  XV.  12,  xxii.  46;  Hos.  iv.  14;  Job  xxxvi.  14; 
Lucian,  Lucius,  c.  35 ;     Be  Bed  Syra.,  cc.  27,  51 ; 

Gesenius,  Thesaurus,  s.  v.  t^lP,  p.  1196;  Movers, 
Phonizier,  i.  678,  &c.;  Spencer,  De  Legibus  He- 
brcBorum,  i.  561.) 

V.  The  most  important  intellectual  invention  of 
man,  that  of  letters,  was  universally  asserted  by 
the  Greeks  and  Komans  to  have  been  communicated 
by  the  Phoenicians  to  the  Greeks.  The  earliest 
written  statement  on  the  subject  is  in  Herodotus, 
V.  57,  58,  who  incidentally,  in  giving  an  account 
of  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton,  says  that  they 
were  by  race  Gephyraeans ;  and  that  he  had  ascer- 
tained by  inquiry  that  the  GephyTseans  were  Phoe- 
nicians, amongst  those  Phoenicians  who  came  over 
with  Cadmus''  into  Bceotia,  and  instructmg  the 


even  children;  but  the  Hebrews  were  spared  thif 
dreadful  trial,  and  were  permitted  to  substitute  sheep 
and  goats,  and  bulls. 

&  Id  Hebrew  there  is  a  root  Kadam,  froze  whicti 
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fireeka  in  many  other  arts  and  sciences,  taught  them 
likewise  letters.  It  was  an  easy  step  from  this  to 
believe,  as  many  of  the  ancients  beheved,  that  tiie 
Phoenicians  invented  letters. 

"  Phoenices  prinii,  famae  si  creditor,  ausi 
Mansuram  rudibus  voceui  siguare  figuri.<<." 

Lucan's  Faarsal.  iii.  22U,  221 

This  belief,  however,  was  not  universal ;  and  Pliny 
the  elder  expresses  his  own  opinion  that  they  were 
of  Assyrian  orii^in,  wliile  he  relates  the  opinion  of 
Gellius  that  they  were  invented  by  the  Egyptians, 
and  of  others  that  they  were  invented  by  the 
Syrians  (N^it.  [list.  vii.  57).  Now,  as  Phoenician 
has  been  shown  to  be  nearly  the  same  language  as 
Hebrew,  the  question  arises  whether  Ifebrew  throws 
any  light  on  the  time  or  the  mode  of  the  invention 
of  letters,  on  the  question  of  who  invented  them, 
or  on  the  universal  belief  of  antiquity  that  the 
knowledge  of  them  was  communicated  to  the  Greeks 
by  the  Pheeuicians.  The  answer  is  as  follows: 
Hebrew  literature  is  as  silent  as  Greek  literature 
respecting  the  precise  date  of  the  invention  of  let- 
ters, and  the  name  of  the  inventor  or  inventors; 
but  the  names  of  the  letters  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet 
are  in  accordance  with  the  belief  that  the  Phoe- 
nicians communicated  the  knowledge  of  letters  to 
the  Greeks:  for  many  of  the  names  of  letters  in  the 
Greek  alphabet,  though  without  meaning  in  Greek, 
have  a  meaning  in  the  corresponding  letters  of 
Hebrew.  For  example:  the  four  first  letters  of 
the  Greek  alphabet.  Alpha,  Beta,  Gamma,  Delta, 
are  not  to  be  explained  throu<;h  the  Greek  lan- 
guage; but  the  corresponding  four  first  letters  of 
the  Hebrew  alphabet,  namely,  Aleph,  Beth,  Gimel, 
Daleth,  being  essentially  the  same  words,  are  to  be 
explained  in  Hebrew.  I'hus  in  Hebrew  Aleph  or 
Elleph  means  an  ox;  Beth  or  Bayith  a  house; 
Gamal  a  camel;  and  Ueleth  a  door.  And  the 
•aine  is  essentially,  though  not  always  so  clearly,  the 
ca^e  with  almost  all  the  sixteen  earliest  Greek  letters 
said  to  have  been  bi'ought  o\er  from  Phoenicia  by 
Cadnms,  ABFAEFlKAMNOnPST;"  and 
called  on  this  account  Phoenician  or  Cadmeian 
letters  {Htrodol.  1.  c. ;  Phny,  Hid.  Nat.  vii.  57; 
Jelfs  Greek  Grdin.  i.  2).  Moreover,  as  to  writing, 
the  ancient  Hebrew  letters,  substantially  the  same 
as  Phoenician,  agree  closely  with  ancient  Greek 
letters  —  a  fact  wliich,  taken  by  itself,  would  not 
prove  that  the  (Jreeks  received  them  from  the 
Phoenicians,  as  the  Phoenicians  might  possibly  have 
received  them  from  the  Greeks;  but  which,  viewed 
in  connection  with  Greek  traditions  on  the  sul  ject, 
and  with  the  significance  of  the  letters  in  Hebrew, 
seems  reasonably  conclusive  that  the  letters  were 
transported  from  Phoenicia  into  Greece.  It  is  true 
that  modern  Hebrew  writing  and  the  later  Greek 
ivriting  of  antiquity  have  not  much  resemblance 
i)  each  other;  but  this  is  owing  partly  to  gradual 
hanges  in  the  writing  of  Greek  letters,  and  partly 
;o  the  fact  that  the  character  in  which  Hebrew 
Bibles  are  now  printed,  called  the  Assyrian  or 
square  character,  was  not  the  one  originally  in  use 
among  the  Jews,  but  seems  to  have  been  learnt  in 
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Kedem^  a  noun  with  the  double  meaning  of  the  "  East '' 
ind  "ancient  time."  With  the  former  sense,  Cadmus 
iaight  mean  "  Bistern,"  or  one  from  the  East,  like  the 
name  "  Norman."  or  "  Fleming,''  or,  still  mere  close.y, 
ttie  "  VVestein,''  or  "  Southern."'  in  English.  With  the 
utter  sense  tor  Kedem,  the  name  would  mean  "  Olden  "' 
r  "  AntioD'      aud  an  etymological  sigaificance  might 


the  Babylonian  Captivity,  and  afterwards  grad* 
ually  adopted  b)  them  on  their  return  to  Palestine 
(Gesenius,  Geschichte  der  Hebrdischen  Sj^-acht 
wul  Schrift,  p.  156.) 

As  to  the  mode  in  which  letters  were  invented, 
some  clew  is  afforded  by  some  of  the  early  Hebrew 
and  the  Phoenician  characters,  which  evidently 
aimed,  althouirh  very  rudely,  like  the  drawing  of 
very  young  children,  to  represent  the  object  which 
the  name  of  the  letter  signified.  Thus  the  earliest 
Alpha  has  some  vague  resemblance  to  an  ox's  head, 
Gimel  to  a  camel's  back,  I  )a!eth  to  the  door  of  a 
tent,  Vau  to  a  hook  or  peg.  Again,  the  written 
letters,  called  respectively,  Lamed  (an  ox  goad), 
Ayin  (an  eye),  Qoph  (the  back  of  the  head),  Heish 
or  Koash  (the  head),  and  Tav  (a  cross),  are  all  ef- 
forts, more  or  less  successful,  to  portray  the  things 
signified  by  the  names.  It  is  said  that  this  is 
equally  true  of  Egyptian  phonetic  hieroglyphics; 
but,  however  this  may  be,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
understanding  in  this  way  the  formation  of  an 
alphabet,  when  the  idea  of  representing  the  com- 
ponent sounds  or  half-sounds  of  a  word  by  figures 
was  once  conceived.  But  the  original  idea  of  thus 
representing  sounds,  though  peculiarly  felicitous, 
was  by  no  means  obvious,  and  millions  of  men 
lived  and  died  without  its  occurring  to  any  one  of 
them. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  not  be  unimportant  to 
observe  that,  although  so  many  letters  of  the  Greek 
alphabet  have  a  meaning  in  Hebrew  or  Phoenician, 
yet  their  Greek  names  are  not  in  the  Hebrew  or 
Phoenician,  but  in  the  Aramaic  form.  There  is  a 
peculiar  form  of  the  noun  in  Aramaic,  called  by 
grammarians  the  status  eviphaticus,  in  which  the 

termination  d  (S  )  is  added  to  a  noun,  modify- 
ing it  according  to  certain  laws.  Originally  this 
termination  was  probal)ly  identical  with  the  defi- 
nite article  "  ha " ;  which,  instead  of  being  pre- 
fixed, was  subjoined  to  the  noun,  as  is  the  case  now 
with  the  definite  article  in  the  Scandinavian  lan- 
guages. This  form  in  a  is  found  to  exist  in  the 
oldest  specimen  of  Aramaic  in  the  Bible,  Yegar 
snhtdutha,  in  Genesis  xxxi.  47,  where  sahaduth^ 
testimony,  is  used  by  Laban  in  the  status  tmphnt- 
icus.  Now  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  names  of 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  "Cadmeian  letters" 
in  the  Greek  alphabet  are  in  this  Aramaic  form, 
such  as  Alpha,  Beta,  Gamma,  Delta,  I'lta,  Thetd, 
Iota,  Kappa,  Lambda;  and  although  this  fact  by 
itself  is  not  sufficient  to  support  an  elaborate  theory 
on  the  sul)ject,  it  seems  in  favor,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
of  the  conjecture  that  when  the  Greeks  originally 
receive<l  the  knowledge  of  letters,  the  names  b> 
which  the  several  letters  were  taught  to  then)  were 
Aramaic.  It  has  been  suggested,  indeed,  by  Ge- 
senius, that  the  Greeks  themselves  made  the  addi- 
tion in  all  these  cases,  in  order  to  give  the  words  a 
Greek  termination,  as  "  they  did  with  other  Phoe- 
nician words  as  melet,  fidxQa,  nevel,  vd^XaS^  If, 
however,  a  list  is  exan)ined  of  Phoenician  words 
naturalized  in  Greek,  it  will  not  be  found  that  the 


oe  given  to  a  line  of  Sophocles,  in  wJrich  Cadmus  is 
meutioaed ;  — 

n  T€Ki>a  KaSfJiOV  tov  rraXai  via  rpoft>ii. 

CEfJip.  Tyr.  1. 
o  The  sixth  letter,  afterwards    disused,    and    now 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  Digamma  (firom  Ino- 
nyfius,  i.  2*^^  was   unquestionably  the  same  ait   u^s 
Hebrew  Wtter  Vau  (a  hook). 
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dndiiig  in  d  lias  been  the  favorite  mode  of  accom- 
modating them  to  the  (ireek  language.  For  ex- 
ample, the  following  sixteen  words  are  specified  by 
Bieek  {Kinleitumj  in  diis  A.  7'.,  p.  GU;,  as  liaving 
been  communicated  through  the  I'hujnicians  to  the 
Greeks:  >/o^5os  =  nered ;  Kiwdfiuiixov  =^^nm&- 
mon;  (rdvcpfipus  ==  sapptr;  jxvppa,  ja.vpov  =  nior; 
Kaaia,  icaaaia  =  ketziah  ;  vao-coiros  =  Czov  ; 
Kifiavos^  hifiavwTos  =  levonah ;  fivcraos  =  butz; 
Ku^ii'oj' =  kaiiinion ;  fidvt/a  =  niau;  (pvKOs  = 
puk;  avKdixivos  —  shikniah;  vd^\a  =  nevel; 
Ktj/i^po  =  kiiinur;  /cct/UTjAoj  =  grvmal ;  appa^dv 
=  eravon.  Now  it  is  remarkable  that,  of  these  six- 
teen, only  four  end  in  a  in  Greek  which  have  not 
a  similar  termination  in  Hebrew;  and,  of  these 
four,  one  is  a  late  Alexandrine  translation,  and  two 
are  names  of  musical  instruments,  which,  very 
probably,  may  first  have  been  comnmnicated  to 
(ireeks,  through  Syrians,  in  Asia  Minor.  And, 
under  any  circumstances,  the  proportion  of  the 
Phoenician  words  which  end  in  a  in  Greek  is  too 
small  to  warrant  the  inference  that  any  common 
practice  of  the  Greeks  in  this  respect  will  account 
for  the  seeming  fact  that  nine  out  of  the  sixteen 
Cadmeian  letters  are  in  the  Aramaic  status  fiiipliat- 
icus.  The  inference,  therefore,  from  their  endings 
in  a  remains  unshaken.  Still  this  must  not  be 
regarded  in  any  way  as  proving  that  the  alphabet 
was  invented  by  those  who  spoke  the  Aramaic  lan- 
guage. This  is  a  wholly  distinct  question,  and  far 
more  obscure ;  though  much  deference  on  the  point 
is  due  to  tlie  opinion  of  Gesenius,  who,  from  the 
internal  «  evidence  of  the  names  of  the  Semitic  let- 
ters, has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  they  were 
invented  by  the  Phoenicians  {Puldv(jrapliie,  p. 
294). 

Literature.  —  In  English,  see  Kenrick's  Pli(K- 
iiicia,  London,  1855:  in  Latin,  the  second  part  of 
Bochart's  Geoyr-ap/rid  Sacra,  under  the  title  "Ca- 
naan," and  Gesenius'  work,  Scripturte  Linyuceque 
PhasniciiB  Mouuitu-nta  (piuUpiot  siipersunt,  Lipsiae, 
1837 :  in  German,  the  exhaustive  work  of  Movers, 
Die  Pkonizier,  and  Dis  Phonizische  Altert/iuin, 
5  vols.,  lierlin,  1841-185G;  an  article  on  the  same 
lubject  by  Movers,  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  EncycLo- 
pddie,  and  an  article  in  the  same  work  by  Gesenius 
on  Pdldoynip/iit.  See  likewise,  Gesenius'  Ges- 
diichie  der  Htbidischtn  Sprache  und  Schrijl 
Leipzig,  1816:  lileek's  Eiidtituny  in  das  Alle  Tes- 
tament, Berlin,  1800.  Phoenician  inscriptions  dis- 
covered since  the  time  of  Gesenius  have  l)een  pub- 
lished by  Judiis,  Etude  demonstraiice  de  la  lanyue 
Phenicienne  et  de  la  bmijiie  Lihyque,  Paris,  1847 
and  I'orty-five  other  inscriptions  have  been  pub 
lished  by  the  Abb(^  Bourgade,  Paris,  1852,  fol.  In 
1845  a  votive  tablet  was  discovered  at  Marseilles, 
respecting  which  see  Movers'  Phaiuzische  Texte, 
1847.  In  1855,  an  inscription  was  discovered  at 
Sidon  on  the  sarcophagus  of  a  Sidonian  king 
named  Eshnmuiizar,  respecting  which  see  Die- 
trich's Zwei  Siduinsc/ie  Jvsc/niJ'ten,  und  eine  alte 
Phouizische  Kimiyslnschrift,  Marburg,  1855,  and 
Ewald's  Erkldnmy  der  yrossen  Phonizischen  In- 
tchrlft  von  Sidon,  Gottingen,  1856,  4to;  from  the 
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seventh  volume  of  tlie  AOhandlunyen  dtr  Kdwig^ 
lidier  Utsellsc/iajt  zu  GOttiiiytv.  Information  re- 
specting these  woi-ks,  and  others  on  Phceniciau 
inscriptions,  is  given  by  Bleek,  pp.  64,  65. 

E.  T. 

PHO'ROS  \,^upus-  P/iares,  Foro)  =  Paro8H 
(1  Esdr.  V.  9,  ix.  -20). 

PHRYGIA  i4>pvyla:  Phryyia).  Perhaps 
there  is  no  geographical  teitn  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment which  is  less  capable  of  an  exact  definition. 
Many  maps  convey  the  impression  that  it  was  co- 
ordinate with  such  terms  as  Bithynia,  Cilicia,  or 
Galatia.  But  in  fact  there  was  no  Koman  province 
of  Phrygia  till  considerably  after  the  first  establish- 
ment of  Christianity  in  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor. The  word  was  rather  ethnological  than  po- 
litical, and  denoted,  in  a  vague  manner,  the  western 
part  of  the  central  region  of  that  peninsula.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  two  of  the  three  places  where  it  is 
used,  it  is  mentioned  in  a  manner  not  intended  to 
be  precise  (8ieA0(ivTes  tV  ^pvyiav  KoX  tV  Ta- 
KaTiK)]v  -x^oopav,  Acts  xvi.  6 ;  di^px^l^^vos  Kadef^s 
r^v  TaKaTiK7}v  x^P°^^  '^°-^  ^puyiau,  Acts  xviii. 
23),  the  former  having  reference  to  the  second 
missionary  journey  of  St.  Paul,  the  latter  to  the 
third.  Nor  is  the  remaining  passage  (Acts  ii.  10) 
inconsistent  with  this  view,  the  enumeration  of 
those  foreign  Jews  who  came  to  Jerusalem  at  Pen- 
tecost (though  it  does  follow,  in  some  degree,  a 
geographical  order)  having  no  reference  to  political 
boundaries.  By  Phrygia  we  nmst  understand  an 
extensive  district,  which  contributed  portions  to 
several  Koman  provinces,  and  varying  portions  at 
different  times.  As  to  its  physical  characteristics, 
it  was  generally  a  table-land,  but  with  considerable 
variety  of  appearance  and  soil.  Several  towns 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  were  Phrygian 
towns;  such,  for  instance,  as  Iconium  and  Colossse: 
but  it  is  better  to  class  them  with  the  provinces  to 
which  they  politically  belonged.  All  over  this  dis- 
trict the  Jews  were  probably  numerous.  They  were 
first  introduced  there  by  Antiochus  the  Great  (Jo- 
seph. Ant.  xii.  3,  §  4):  and  we  have  abundant  proof 
of  their  presence  there  from  Acts  xiii.  14,  xiv.  1, 
1!J,  as  well  as  from  Acts  ii.  10.  [See  Philip,  p. 
2485  6.]  J.  S.  H. 

PHUD  (*oy5)  =  PnuT  (Jud.  ii.  23;  comp. 
Ezr.  xxvii.  10). 

PHU'RAH  (nn.Q  [bouyh,  branch]:  ^apd: 
Phara).  Gideon's  servant  (ht.  "lad,"  or  "boy"), 
probably  his  armor-bearer  (comp.  1  Sam.  xiv.  1), 
who  accompanied  him  in  his  midnight  visit  to  the 
camp  of  the  Midianites  (Judg.  vii.  10,  11). 

PHU'RIM  (tcov  ^povpai;  [Alex,  ^povpaia; 
FA.^  ^povpifjL--]   Phurim),  Esth.  xi.  1.      [Pukim.] 

PHUT,  PUT  (t^-12  [see  below]  :  #ovS,  [Alex, 
in  1  Chr.  ^out;  in  Jer.,  P^zek.,  Nah.]  Ai&ues- 
Phuth,  Phut,  Libyts,  Libya,  Africa  [  ?] ),  the  third 
name  in  the  list  of  the  sons  of  Ham  (Gen.  x.  6 ;  1 
Chr.  i.  8),  elsewhere  applied  to  an  African  country 
or  people.  In  the  list  it  follows  Cush  and  Mizraim, 
and  precedes  Canaan.      The  settlements  of  Cush 


a  The  strongest  argument  of  Gesenius  against  the 
iramaic  invention  of  the  letters  is,  that  although 
loubtless  many  of  the  names  are  both  Aramaic  and 
Vebrew,  some  of  them  are  not  Aramaic  ;  at  least,  not 
D   the   Hebrew  signification  :  while   the  Syrians  use 

4her  words  tc  ?jcpres8  t\  3  same  ideas.     Thus  PjvS 


in  Aramaic  means  only  1000,  and  not  an  ox  ;  the  word 
for  "  door  "  in  Aramaic  is  not  H /I,  but  17"in  : 
while  the  six  following  names  of  Cadmeian  letters  an 
not  Aramaic  :  11,  "TV,  D^D,  SD  (Syr.  C^S),  r\^'^ 

in. 
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extended  froni  Babylonia  to  Ethiopia  above  Egypt, 
those  of  Mizraim  stretched  from  tlie  I'hilistine  ter- 
ritory through  Ep;ypt  and  along  the  northern  coast 
of  Africa  to  the  west;  and  the  Canaanites  were  es- 
tablished at  first  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  but  after- 
wards were  spread  abroad.  The  order  seems  to  be 
ascending  towards  the  north:  the  Cushite  chain  of 
settlements  being  the  most  southern,  the  Mizraite 
chain  extending  above  them,  tliough  perliaps 
through  a  smaller  region,  at  least  at  the  first,  and 
the  Canaanites  holding  the  njost  northern  position. 
We  cannot  place  the  tract  of  Phut  out  of  Africa, 
and  it  would  thus  seem  that  it  was  almost  parallel 
to  that  of  the  Mizraites,  as  it  could  not  be  further 
to  the  north :  this  position  would  well  agree  with 
Libya.  But  it  must  he  recollected  that  the  order 
of  the  nations  or  tribes  of  the  stocks  of  Cash,  Miz- 
raim, and  Canaan,  is  not  the  same  as  that  we  have 
inferred  to  be  that  of  the  principal  names,  and  tiiat 
it  is  also  possible  that  Phut  may  be  mentioned  in 
a  supplementary  manner,  perhaps  as  a  nation  or 
country  dependent  on  Egypt. 

The  few  mentions  of  Phut  in  the  Bible  clearly 
indicate,  as  already  remarked,  a  country  or  people 
of  Africa,  and,  it  must  be  added,  probably  not  far 
from  Egypt.  It  is  noticeable  that  they  occur  only 
in  the  list  of  Noah's  descendants  and  in  the  pro- 
phetical Scriptures.  Isaiah  probably  makes  men- 
tion of  Phut  as  a  remote  nation  or  country,  where 
the  A.  V.  has  Pul,  as  in  the  Masoretic  text  (Is. 
bcvi.  19).  Nahuin,  warning  Nineveh  by  the  fall  of 
No-Amon,  speaks  of  Cush  and  Mizraim  as  the 
jtrength  of  tlie  I'lgyptian  city,  and  Phut  and  Lu- 
bim  as  its  helpers  (,iii.  9).  Jeremiah  tells  of  Phut 
in  Necho's  army  with  Cush  and  the  Ludim  (xlvi. 
9).  Ezekiel  speaks  oF  Phut  with  Persia  and  Lud 
as  supplying  mercenaries  to  lyre  (xxvii.  10),  and 
fts  sharing  with  (Jush,  Lud,  and  otiier  helpers  of 
Egypt,  in  her  fall  (xxx.  5);  and  ai;aln,  with 
Persia,  and  Cush,  perhaps  in  the  sense  of  nier- 
jenaries,  as  warriors  of  the  amny  of  Cog  (xxxviii. 
5).« 

From  these  p:iS3au;es  we  cannot  infer  anything 
is  to  the  exact  pos  tiou  of  this  ccmntry  or  people; 
unless  indeed  in  Nahum,  Cush  and  Phut,  Mizraim 
and  Lubim  are  respectively  connected,  which  might 
indicate  a  position  south  of  I'Igypt.  The  serving  in 
the  Egyptian  army,  and  importance  of  Phut  to 
Egypt,  make  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  its  posi- 
tion was  very  near. 

In  the  ancient  Egyptian  inscriptions  we  find  two 
Dames  that  may  be  compared  to  the  Biblical  Phut. 
The  tribes  or  peoples  called  the  Nine  Bows,  IX 
PE  rU  or  IX  NA-PE  rU,  might  partly  or  wholly 
represent  Phut.  Their  situation  is  doubtful,  and 
they  are  never  found  in  a  geographical  list,  but  only 
ill  the  general  statements  of  the  power  and  prowess 
of  the  kings.  If  one  people  be  indicated  by  them, 
we  may  compare  the  Naphtuhim  of  the  Bible. 
[Naphtuhim.]  It  seems  unlikely  that  the  Nine 
Bows  should  correspond  to  Phut,  as  their  name 
does  not  occur  as  a  geographical  term  in  use  in  the 
directly  historical  inscriptions,  though  it  may  be 
supposed  that  several  well-known  names  there  take 
|s  place  as  those  of  individual  tribes;  but  this  is 
vn  improbable  explanation.  The  second  name  is 
khat  of  Nut)ia,  TO-PE  T,  » the  region  of  the  Bow,'' 
4ko  called  TO-MERU-PET,  '•  the  region,  the  island 


•  •  For  Phut  (in  the  marg.)  the  A.  V.  in  th»  two 
tiiat  puasaares  above  has  Libya  (which  see),  and  in  Jei. 
UTi.  9.  <<  Libyans."  H. 
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of  the  Bow,"  whence  we  conjecture  the  name  oi 
Meroe  to  come.  In  the  geographical  lists  the  latter 
form  oecui-s  in  that  of  a  people,  ANU-MEKU-PET 
found,  unlike  all  others,  in  the  lists  of  the  southern 
peoples  and  countries  as  well  as  the  northern.  The 
character  we  read  PE  T  is  an  unstnmg  bow,  which 
until  lately  was  read  KENS,  as  a  strung  bow  is 
(bund  following,  as  if  a  determinative,  the  latter 
word,  which  is  a  name  of  Nubia,  perhaps,  however, 
not  including  so  large  a  tenitory  as  the  names  be- 
fore mentioned.  The  reading  KENS  is  extremely 
doubtful,  because  the  word  does  not  signify  bow  in 
Egyptian,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  and  still  more 
because  the  bow  is  used  as  the  determinative  of  its 
name  PET,  which  from  the  liLgyptian  usage  as  to 
determinatives  makes  it  almost  impossible  that  it 
should  be  employed  as  a  determinative  of  KENS. 
The  name  KENS  would  therefore  be  followed  by 
the  bow  to  indicate  that  it  was  a  part  of  Nubia. 
This  subject  may  be  illustrated  by  a  i>a3sage  oi 
Herodotus,  explained  by  Mr.  Harris  of  Alexandria. 
if  we  premise  that  the  unstrung  bow  is  the  com- 
n)on  sign,  and,  like  the  strung  bow,  is  so  used  as 
to  be  the  symbol  of  Nubia.  The  historian  relates 
that  the  king  of  the  Ethiopians  unstrung  a  bow, 
and  gave  it  to  the  messengei-s  of  Cambyses,  telling 
them  to  say  that  when  the  king  of  the  Persians 
could  pull  so  stronsr  a  bow  so  easily,  be  ujigbt  come 
against  the  Ethiopians  with  an  army  stronger  than 
their  forces  (iii.  21,  22,  ed.  Rawlinson:  Sir  G. 
Wilkinson's  note).  For  the  hier«>glyphic  names  see 
Brugsch's  GeO(jr.  Inschr. 

The  Cofitic  LlJcb  cJ  j<?LT  """st  also  be  cok>- 
pared  with  Phut.  The  first  syllable  being  the 
article,  the  w»>nl  naarly  resembles  the  Hebrew 
name.  It  is  applied  to  the  western  part  of  Lower 
Egypt  beyond  the  Delta;  and  Chanspollion  con- 
jectures It  to  mean  the  Libyan  part  of  Egypt,  so 
called  by  the  Grejks,  couipiiring  the  C:)ptic  name 
of  the  similar  eastern  portion,  ''l  AOASjiJ, 
X  <?~ p ^S  J  i?~ ,  *he  older  Arabian  part  ot  Plgypt 
and  Arabian  Nome  {L' Ei/ypte  soiisles  P/i('raun»,  ii. 
pp.  28-;Jl,  24;i).  Be  this  as  it  luay,  the  name  seems 
nearer  to  Nai'HTUHIm  than  to  Phut.  To  take  a 
broad  view  of  the  question,  all  the  names  which  we 
have  mentioned  may  be  reasonal>ly  connected  with 
the  Hebrew  Phut;  and  it  may  be  supjiosed  that  the 
Naphtubiui  were  Mizraites  in  the  territory  of 
Phut ;  perhaps  intermixed  with  peoples  of  the  latter 
stock.  It  is,  however,  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
PE  r  of  the  ancient  l'«^yptians,  as  a  geographical 
designation,  corresponds  to  the  Phut  of  the  I'.ible, 
which  would  therefore  denote  Nubia  or  the  Nu- 
bians, the  former,  if  we  are  strictly  to  follow  the 
Eg\  ptian  usage.  This  identification  would  accc  -vi 
for  the  position  of  Phut  alter  JMizraim  in  the  list  in 
Genesis,  notwithstanding  the  order  of  the  ©the* 
names ;  for  Nubia  has  been  from  remote  times  a  ae- 
pendency  of  Egypt,  excepting  in  the  short  period  ol 
Ethiopian  supremacy ,  and  the  longer  time  of  Ethio- 
pian independence.  The  Egyptian  name  of  Cush, 
KEESII,  is  applied  to  a  wider  region  well  corre- 
sponding to  Ethiopia.  The  governor  of  Nubia  in 
the  time  of  the  Pharaohs  was  called  Prince  of 
KEESII,  perhap.«»  because  his  authority  extended 
beyond  Nubia.  Tho  Identification  of  Phut  with 
Nubia  is  not  repugnant  to  the  mention  m  ihe 
prophets:  on  the  contrary,  the  great  importance  of 
I  Nubia  in  their  time,  which  compnehended  that  of 
I  the  Ethiopian  suprema;y,  would  auuouut  for  iiuea 
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upeakin^  of  I*hiit  as  a  sup^)ort  of  Egypt,  and  as 
furnishing  it  with  watriors. 

Tlie  ideiitilication  with  Libya  has  given  rise  to 
atteni{)ts  to  liiid  tiie  name  in  African  geography, 
which  we  shall  not  liere  examine,  as  such  mere 
siniilaiity  of  sound  is  a  most  unsafe  guide. 

K.  s.  r. 

*  Some  Ksyptologers  identify  the  Put  witli  tlie 
PwU  of  the  Ivgyptian  monuments.  'I'hus  Bunsen, 
{I'-gypi^s  Pl<tct,  vol.  ii.  p.  304)  says,  "  the  /'u(.  of 
Scripture  is  analogous  with  Punt^  just  as  Moph  is 
with  .l/e«/'  Slmsliak  with  S/ieshonk.'"  Accord- 
ingly he  regards  the  Put  as  Mauritanians.  Ehers 
(^£:</ypttn  uiul  die  B'ddiev  Afose's,  i.  64)  says, 
»*  the  nanie  Punt  is  identical  with  Put,  for  the 
Egyptians,  to  whom  a  medial  T  sound  was  .so  diffi- 
cult, always  prefixed  to  this  a  nasal  n,  when  it  oc- 
curred in  a  foreign  iianif.  For  a  like  reason  they 
wrote  Ndarius  for  Darius  "  If  this  identification 
with  the  Punt  is  admitted,  then  the  home  of  the 
Put  could  not  have  lit^n  either  Nubia  or  Lydia. 
The  Punt  were  Arabians,  and  their  country  lay  to 
the  east  of  Egypt  (Brugsch,  ^to</.  Jusdirljt  ii. 
15).  This  is  evident  from  monumental  inscrip- 
tions which  represent  a  commerce  with  the  land  of 
Phut  by  means  of  ships,  that  brought  incense, 
spices,  precious  stones,  and  other  well-known  prod- 
ucts of  Arabia.  This  commerce  was  probably  by 
way  of  the  Arabian  CJulL  The  view  here  sug- 
gested is  maintained  at  length  by  Ebers,  but  the 
identification  is  still  doubtful.  J.  P.  T. 

PHU'VAH  (njQ  [perh.  mouth]:  ^oud- 
P/iua).  One  of  the  sons  of  Issachar  (Gen.  xlvi. 
13),  and  founder  of  the  family  of  the  Punitks. 
In  the  A.  V.  of  Num.  xxvi.  23  he  is  called  Pua, 
though  the  Heb.  is  the  same ;  and  in  1  Chr.  vii.  1, 
PuAn  is  another  form  of  tlie  name. 

PHYGEIYLITS  (<f.i';7eAA.os,  or  ^iyeKos 
[Lnclmi.    Tisch.]:    P/n(/elus\    2  Tim.  i.   15.     A 

Christian  connected  with  those  in  Asia  of  whom 
St.  Paul  speaks  as  turned  away  from  himself.  It 
is  open  to  question  whether  their  repudiation  of  the 
Apostle  was  joined  with  a  declension  from  the  faith 
(see  Buddeus,  Ecd.  ApostoL  ii.  310),  and  wiiether 
the  open  display  of  the  feeling  of  Asia  took  place 
—  at  least  so  far  as  Phygellus  and  Herniogenes 
were  concerned  —  at  Rome.  It  was  at  Kome  that 
Onesiphorus,  named  in  the  next  verse,  showed  the 
kindness  for  which  tlie  Apostle  invokes  a  blessing 
on  his  household  in  Asia:  so  perhaj^  it  was  at 
Ikome  that  Phygellus  displayed  that  change  of  feel- 
ing toward  St.  Paul  which  the  Apostles  former 
followers  in  Asia  avowed.  It  seems  \inlikely  that 
St.  I'aul  would  write  so  forcibly  if  Phygellus  had 
merely  neglected  to  visit  him  in  his  captivity  at 
Rome.  He  may  have  forsaken  (see  2  Tim.  iv.  16) 
the  A[)06tle  at  gome  critical  time  when  his  support 
was  exiiectcd ;  or  he  may  have  been  a  leader  of 
gome  party  of  nominal  Christians  at  Rome,  such 
as  the  Ajjostle  descrilies  at  an  earlier  period  (Phil, 
i.  15,  16)  opjwsing  him  there. 

Dean  EUicott,  on  2  Tim.  i.  15,  who  is  at  variance 
with  the  ancient  Greek  commentators  as  to  the  ex- 
ict  force  of  the  phrase  "  they  which  are  in  Asia," 
rtates  various  opinions  concerning  their  aversion 
from  St.  Paul.  The  Apostle  himself  seems  to  have 
foreseen  it  (Acts  xx.  30);  and  there  is  nothing  in 
the  fact  inconsistent  with  the  general  picture  of  the 
itate  of  Asia  at  a  later  period  which  we  have  in 
ttie  first  three  chapters  of  the  Kevelation. 

VV.  T.  B. 
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(n,!!"'*..  [see  below]:  Boi^aaros-  Bitbastut) 
a  town  of  Lower  Egypt,  mentioned  but  once  in  the 
Bible  (Ez.  XXX.  17).  In  hieroglyphics  its  name  i« 
written  BAUEST,  BAST,  and  IIA-BAHEST, 
followed  by  the  determinative  sign  for  an  F^yp- 
tian  city,  which  was  probably  not  pronounced. 
The  Coptic  forms  are  T^XC'~f~  ^^^^  ^^^  article 
ni  prefixed,  OoTSi^CTP,  ir*-^^' 
SiJ-Ct^,    <l>OTSj.Cei,    BoTi^CTl, 

lloTi^C^  j~,  and  the  Greek,  Bovfiaa-r  y,  Bov- 
ffacrros-  Ihe  first  and  second  hieroglyphic  names 
are  the  same  as  those  of  the  goddess  of  the  place, 
and  the  third  signifies  the  abode  of  BAH  EST, 
that  goddess.  It  is  probable  that  BAH  EST  is  an 
archaic  mode  of  writing,  and  that  the  word  was 
always  pronounced,  as  it  was  sometimes  written, 
BAST.  It  seems  as  if  the  civil  name  was  BA- 
HEST,  and  the  sacred,  llA-BAHEST.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  trace  the  first  sellable  of  the  Hebrew  and  oi 
the  Coptic  and  Greek  forms  in  the  hieroglyphic 
equivalents.     There  is  a  similar  case  in  the  names 

HAHESAR,BoTCipj,  IIoTCipj,Bo,^- 

(Tipis,  Busiris.  Dr.  Brngsch  and  M.  Devt'riaread  I'M 
or  PA,  instead  of  HA;  but  this  is  not  proved.  It 
may  be  conjectured  that  in  pronunciation  the  uias- 
culine  definite  article  PEPA  or  PEE  was  jtrefixed 
to  HA,  as  could  be  done  in  Coptic:  in  the  ancient 
language  the  word  appears  to  be  common,  whereas 
it  is  masculine  in  the  later.  Or  it  may  be  sug- 
gested that  the  first  syllable  or  first  letter  was  a 
prefix  of  the  vulgar  dialect,  for  it  is  frequent  in 
Coptic.  The  name  of  Philae  may  perhaps  aflford  a 
third  explanation,  for  it  is  written  EELEK-T, 
KELEK.  and  P-EELEK  (Brugsch.  Geo(/r.  Inschr. 
i.  156,  Nos.  626,  627);  whence  it  would  seem  that 
I  he  sign  city  (not  abode)  was  common,  as  in  the 
first  form  the  feminine  article,  and  in  the  last  the 
masculine  one,  is  used,  and  this  would  admit  of 
the  reading  PA-BAST,  "the  [city]  of  Bubastis 
[the  goddess]." 

Bubastis  was  situate  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Pelusiac  or  Bubastite  branch  of  the  Nile,  in  the 
Bubastite  nome,  about  40  miles  from  the  central 
part  of  jVIemphis.  Herodotus  sjieaks  of  its  site  as 
having  been  raised  by  those  who  dug  the  canals 
for  Sesostris,  and  afterwards  by  the  labor  of  crimi- 
nals under  Sabacos  the  Ethiopian,  or,  raiher  the 
I'^thiopian  dominion.  He  mentions  the  temple  of 
the  goddess  Bubastis  as  well  worthy  of  description, 
being  more  beautiful  than  any  other  known  to  him. 
It  lay  in  the  midst  of  the  city,  which,  having  been 
raised  on  mounds,  overlooked  it  on  every  side.  An 
artificial  canal  encompasse<l  it  with  the  waters  of 
the  Nile,  and  was  l)eautified  by  trees  oh  its  bank. 
Tiiere  was  only  a  narrow  approach  leading  to  a 
lofty  gateway.  The  enclosure  thus  formed  was 
surrounded  by  a  low  wall,  bearing  sculptures 
within  was  the  temple,  surrounded  by  a  grove  of 
fine  trees  (ii.  137,  138).  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson 
observes  that  the  ruins  of  the  city  and  temple  con- 
firm this  account.  The  height  of  the  mounds 
and  the  site  of  the  temple  are  very  remarkable,  af 
well  as  the  beauty  of  the  latter,  which  was  "  of  the 
finest  red  granite."  It  "  was  surrounded  by  a  sa- 
cred enclosure,  about  GOO  feet  square  .  .  .  beyond 
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rhich  was  h  lar;^er  circuit,  measuring  940  feet  by 
1200,  containing,  the  minor  one  and  the  canal." 
I'he  temple  is  entirely  ruined,  i)ut  the  names  of 
Kiiuieses  II.  of  the  XlXth  dynasty,  Userken  I. 
(Osorchon  I.)  of  the  XX lid,  and  Nekht-har-heb 
(Kecta-nebo  I.)  of  the  XXXth,  have  been  found 
here,  as  well  as  that  of  the  eponymous  goddess 
BAST.  There  are  also  remains  of  the  ancient 
houses  of  the  town,  and,  "  amidst  the  houses  on 
the  N.  W.  side  are  the  thick  walls  of  a  fort, 
which  protected  the  temple  below  "  (Notes  by  Sir 
G.  Wilkinson  in  Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
211),  plan,  and  102).  Bubastis  thus  had  a  fort, 
l>e.sides  being  strong  from  its  height. 

The  goddess  BAST,  who  was  here  the  chief 
object  of  worship,  was  the  same  as  PESHT,  the 
ooildess  of  fire.  Both  names  accompany  a  lion- 
headed  figure,  and  the  cat  was  sacred  to  thein. 
Herodotus  considers  the  goddess  Bubastis  to  be  the 
Biine  as  Artemis  (ii.  137),  and  that  this  was  the 
current  opinion  in  Kgypt  in  the  Greek  period  is 
evident  I'roin  the  name  Speos  Artemidos  of  a  rock 
temple  dedicated  to  PESHT,  and  probably  of  a 
neighboring  town  or  village.  The  historian  speaks 
of  the  annual  festival  of  the  goddess  held  at  Bu- 
bastis  as  the  chief  and  most  larijely  attended  of  the 
Egyptian  festivals.  It  was  evidently  the  most  pop- 
ular, and  a  scene  of  great  license,  like  the  great 
Muslim  festival  of  the  Seyyid  el-Bedawee  celebrated 
at  lanteh  in  the  Delta  (ii.  59,  60). 

There  are  scarcely  any  historical  notices  of  Bu- 
bastis  in  the  Egyptian  annals.  In  Manetho's  list 
it  is  related  that  in  the  time  of  Boethos,  or  Bochos, 
first  kinic  of  tiie  Ild  dynasty  (b.  c.  cir.  2470),  a 
chasm  of  the  earth  opened  at  Bubastis,  and  many 
j)erislied  (C'ory"s  Ancient  Frayinents,  2d  ed.  pp. 
98.  99).  This  is  remarkable,  since,  though  shocks 
of  eartliquakes  are  frequent  in  Etrypt,  the  actual 
earthquake  is  of  very  rare  occurrence.  The  next 
event  in  the  list  connected  with  Bubastis  is  the 
accession  of  the  XXIId  dynasty  (b.  c.  cir.  990), 
a  line  of  Bubastite  kings  {Ibid.  pp.  124,  125). 
These  were  either  foreigners  or  partly  of  foreign 
extraction,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  chose  Bu- 
bastis as  their  capital,  or  as  an  occasional  residence, 
on  account  of  its  nearness  to  the  military  settle- 
ments. [MuiDOL.]  Thus  it  must  have  been  a 
lit}'  of  great  importance  when  Ezekiel  thus  fore- 
.x)ld  its  doom :  "  The  young  men  of  Aven  and  of 
Pi-beseth  shall  foil  by  the  sword:  and  these  [cities] 
Bhall  go  into  captivity"  (xxx.  17).  Heliopolis and 
Bubastis  are  near  together,  and  both  in  the  route 
of  an  invader  from  the  east  marching  against 
Memphis.  R.  S.  P. 

*  In  Egyptian  mythology,  the  goddess  PesJd, 
tlie  divinity  of  Bubastis,  is  described  as  the  best- 
beloved  of  Ptah.  To  her  was  attributed  the  cre- 
ation of  the  Asiatic  race,  which  inunediately  suc- 
ceeded the  creation  of  the  Egyptians  by  Ha, 
the  Sun-god.  She  appears  also  as  the  avenger  of 
crimes,  and  in  this  character  is  depicted  with  the 
bead  of  a  lioness.  Perhaps  under  these  two  lorms 
3f  creating  and  punishing,  she  represented  the 
tolai  ray  as  both  vivifying  and  destructive.  But 
he  was  also    presented  under  a  gracious   aspect 
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toward  men.  and  then,  as  at  Bubastis,  the  cat's- 
head  was  her  symbol.  Some  good  examples  of 
this  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Museums  of  Berlin 
Leyden,  and  the  Louvre  at  Paris. 
•  Diodorus  (i.  27)  has  an  inscription  concerning 
/sis,  which  says:  "I  am  queen  of  the  whole  country, 
brought  up  by  Hermes :  I  am  the  eldest  daughter 
of  the  youngest  god,  Chronos.  For  me  Balxi^u 
was  built."  But  Isis  personated  various  divinities, 
and  sometimes  Pesht,  appearing  with  the  catV 
head,  and  the  usual  symbols  of  that  goddew 
(Bunsen,  i.  420).  J.  P.  T. 

PICTURE.^  In  two  of  the  three  passages  it 
which  "  picture  "  is  used  in  A.  V.  it  denotes  idol- 
atrous representations,  either  independent  images 
or  more  usually  stones  "  portrayed,"  i.  e.  sculpture»l 
in  low  relief,  or  engravecl  and  colored  (Ez.  xxiii.  14; 
Layard,  Nin.  cf-  Bnb.  ii.  306, 308).  Movable  pictures, 
in  the  modern  sense,  were  doubtless  unknown  to  the 
.Jews;  but  colored  sculptures  and  drawings  on  wall* 
or  on  wood,  as  mummy  cases,  must  have  been  famil- 
iar to  them  in  Egypt  (see  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eijypt.  ii 
277).  In  later  times  we  read  of  portraits  {iiKovixs), 
perhaps  busts  or  intagli  sent  by  Alexandra  to  An- 
tony (Joseph.  Ant.  XV.  2  §  6).  The  "pictures  of 
silver"  of  Prov.  xxv.  11,  were  probably  wall-sur- 
faces or  cornices  with  carvings,  and  the  "  apples  of 
gold  "  representations  of  fruit  or  foliage,  like  Solo- 
mon's flowers  and  pomegranates  (1  K.  vi.,  vii.). 
The  walls  of  Babylon  were  ornamented  with  pic- 
tures on  enameled  brick.      [Bricks.]     H.  W.  P. 

PIECE  OF  GOLD.  The  A.  V.,  in  render- 
ing the  elliptical  t..\pre3i*ion  "six  thousand  of  gold,'' 
in  a  pas3a'j;e  respecting  Naaman,  relating  that  he 
"  took  with  him  ten  talents  of  silver,  and  six  thou- 
sand of  gold,  and  ten  changes  of  raiment "  (2  K. 
V.  5),  supplies  '•'pieces"  as  the  word  understood. 
The  similar  expression  respecting  silver,  in  which 
the  word  understood  appears  to  be  shekels,  probably 
justifies  the  insertion  of  that  definite  word.  [Pikck 
OF  Silver  ]  Tlie  same  expression,  if  a  weight  ol 
gold  be  here  meant,  is  also  found  in  the  following 
passage:  "And  king  Solomon  made  two  hundred 
targets  [of]  beaten  gold:  six  hundred  of  gold  went 
to  one  target  "  (1  K.  x.  16).  Here  the  A.  V.  supplies 
the  word  "shekels,"  and  there  seems  no  doubt  that 
it  is  right,  considering  the  number  mentioned,  aj)d 
that  a  common  weight  must  be  intended.  That  a 
weight  of  gold  is  meant  in  Naaman's  case  may  be  in- 
ferred, because  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  coined 
money  was  already  invented  at  the  time  referred  to, 
and  indeed  that  it  was  known  in  Palestine  before  the 
Persian  period.  [Money;  Daric]  Kings  or  ingots 
of  gold  may  have  been  in  use,  but  we  are  scarcely 
warranted  in  supposing  that  any  of  them  bore  the 
name  of  .shekels,  since  the  practice  was  to  weigh 
money.  The  rendering  "  pieces  of  gold  "  is  therefore 
very  doubtful;  and  "  shekels  of  gold,"  as  designat- 
ing the  value  of  the  whole  quantity,  not  individual 
pieces,  is  preferaVde.  .  R.  S.  P. 

*  PIECE  OF  MONEY.     [Stater.] 
PIECE    OF    SILVER.     The  passages   in 
the  O.  T.  and  those  m  the  N.  T.  in  which  the 


«  1.    rr^SlI^Q,    from    n5!J7,    "behold."  with 

•    :   -  '  T  T  ^ 

f5  ;;?  *.  XWos  o-KOTTos  :  insignis lapis  {Lev.  xxvi.  -. ),  A.  V. 
"  iniage  of  stone  "  ;  Num.  xxxiii.  52,  <r/co7na  :  titulus 
la  Ez.  Till.  12.  "'th  "l^r':  »coiT<i>v  jcpvirros  :  abscond 


itum  ciibimh    A.  T.  "chumber   of  imagery  :"  Luthel 
schonstfn  kammer.  [Imagery,  Chambers  of,  Amer.  ed.J 

2.  rr^Dki?,  from  same  root  (Is.  ii  16) :  0ea(TrAoiu>vI 
KaXXov?  :  quod  visu  jmlchrum  ext :  ProT.  xxv.  11 
"  Apples  of  gold  in  pictiireeof  silver  :  "  LXX.  iv  bpfxi 
OKif  trap&un) :  in  lectis  argenteu  i  Luther,  Schmen. 
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A    V.  uses   this   term   must   be  separately  con- 
•kiared. 

I.  In  the  0.  T.  the  word  "  pieces  "  is  used  in 
the  A.  V.  lor  a  worxl  understood  in  the  Hebrew,  .if 
we  except  one  case  to  l>e  afterwards  noticed.  The 
pl)ra8e  is  always  ''a  thousand"  or  the  like  «'of 
silver"  (CJen.  xx.  1(5,  xxxvii.  28,  xlv.  22;  Judg.  ix. 
4,  xvi.  ft;  2  K.  vi.  25;  Hos.  iii.  2;  Zech.  xi.  12, 
1'3).  In  similar  passages  the  word  "shekels" 
occurs  in  the  Hebrew,  and  it  must  be  observed  th;it 
these  are  either  in  the  Law,  or  relate  to  purchases, 
some  of  an  important  legal  character,  as  that  of 
the  cave  and  field  of  Machpelah,  that  of  the 
threshing-floor  and  oxen  of  Araunah,  or  to  taxes, 
and  the  like  (Gen.  xxiii.  15,  IG;  Kx.  xxi.  32;  Lev. 
ixvii.  3,  6,  16;  Josh.  vii.  21;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  24;  1 
Chr.  xxi.  25,  where,  however,  shekels  of  gold  are 
g|X)ken  of;  2  K.  xv.  20;  Neli.  v.  15;  Jer.  xxxii.  9). 
There  are  other  pjissages  in  which  the  A.  V.  sup- 
plies the  word  "shekels"  instead  of  "pieces" 
(l)eut.  xxii.  19,  29;  Judg.  xvii.  2,  3,  4,  10;  2 
Sam.  xviii.  11,  12),  and  of  these  the  first  two  re- 
quire this  to  be  done.  It  becomes  then  a  question 
whether  there  is  any  ground  lor  the  adoption  of  the 
word  *' pieces,"  which  is  vague  if  actual  coins  be 
meant,  and  inaccurate  if  weights.  'J"he  shekel,  l)e 
it  remembered,  was  the  conmion  weight  for  money, 
and  therefore  most  likely  to  be  understood  in  an 
elliptical  phrase.  When  we  find  good  reason  for 
concluding  that  in  two  passages  (Deut.  xxii.  19, 
20)  this  is  the  word  understood,  it  seems  incredible 
that  any  otlier  should  lie  in  the  other  places.  The 
exceptional  case  in  which  a  word  corres[X)nding  to 
''  pieces  "  is  found  in  the  Hebrew  is  in  the  Psalms, 
where  presents  of  submission  are  prophesied  to  be 

made  of  "pieces  of  silver,"   ^p?"'^^^   (Ixviii.  30, 

Heb.  31).     The  w<»rd  \^n,  which  occurs  nowhere 

else,  if  it  preserve  its  radical  meaning,  from  V?"^' 
must  signify  a  piece  broken  off,  or  a  fragment: 
there  is  no  reason  to  sup|)ose  that  a  coin  is  meant. 
IL  In  the  N.  T.  two  words  are  rendered  by  the 
phrase  "piece  of  silver,"  drachma,  SpaxM"^,  ^"^ 
kpyvpiov-  (1.)  Tiie  first  (Luke  xv.  8,  9)  should 
be  represented  by  drachma.  It  was  a  (ireek  silver 
coin,  equivalent,  at  the  time  of  St.  Luke,  to  the 
Konian  denarius,  which  is  probably  intended  by  the 
Kvangeiist.  as  it  had  then  wholly  or  almost  super- 
seded the  former.  [Drachma.]  (2.)  The  second 
word  is  very  properly  thus  rendered.  It  occurs  in 
the  account  of  tlie  l)etrayal  of  our  lx»rd  for  "  thirty 
pieces  of  silver  "  (M:itt.  xxvi.  15,  xxvii.  3,  5,  6,  9). 
It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  what  coins  are  here  in- 
tended. If  the  most  common  silver  pieces  be  meant, 
they  would  be  denarii.  The  parallel  passage  in 
Zechariah  (xi.  12,  13)  must,  however,  be  taken  into 
consideration,  where,  if  our  view  be  correct,  shekels 
mu-rt  be  understood.  It  may,  however,  be  suggested 
til  at  the  two  thirties  may  correspond,  not  as  of 
Exr.rLly  the  same  coin,  but  of  the  chief  current  coin. 
8oii.a  light  may  be  thrown  on  our  difficulty  by  the 
nuMihev  of  pieces.  It  can  scarcely  be  a  coincidence 
that  thirty  shekels  oi'  silver  was  the  price  of  blood 
n  the  case  of  a  slave  accidentally  killed  (Ex.  xxi. 
32).  It  may  be  objected  that  there  is  no  reason  to 
*uppose  that  shekels  were  "urrent  in  our  Lord's 
lime;  but  it  nuist  be  replied  that  the  tetradrachms 
jf  depreciated  Attic  weight  of  the  Greek  cities  of 
Syria  of  tliat  time  were  of  the  same  weight  as  the 
ihekeU  which  we  believe  to  be  of  Simon  the  Mac- 
»bee  [Money],  so  that  Josephus  apeaks  of  the 
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shekel  a«  et^ual  to  four  Attic  drachmae  {Ant.  iii.  P 
§  2).  These  tetriulrachms  were  common  at  the  tinii 
of  our  Ix)rd,  and  the  piece  of  money  found  by  St 
I'eter  in  the  fish  tnust,  from  it«  name,  have  lK«no( 
this  kind.  [Statkh.]  It  is  therefore  more  prob- 
able tliat  the  thiity  pieces  of  silver  were  tetra 
di-achms  than  that  they  were  denarii.  There  is  n« 
difficulty  in  the  use  of  two  terms,  a  name  designat- 
ing the  denomination  and  "  piece  of  silver,"  whether 
the  latter  mean  the  tetradrachm  or  the  dena»-iu8, 
as  it  is  a  vague  appellation  that  implies  a  more  dis- 
tinctive name.  In  the  received  text  of  St.  Matthew 
the  prophecy  as  to  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  is  a* 
crilied  to  .Jeremiah,  and  not  to  /echariah.  and 
much  contreversy  has  thus  l>een  occasioned,  llie 
true  explanation  seems  to  l)e  suggested  by  the  ab- 
sence of  any  prophet's  name  in  the  Syriac  version, 
and  the  likelihood  that  similarity  of  style  would 
have  caused  a  copyist  inadvertently  to  insert  the 
name  of  Jeremiah  instead  of  that  of  Zechariah. 
[Aceldama,  Amer.  ed.]  R.  S.  P. 

PIETY.  This  word  occiirs  but  once  in  A.  V. : 
"I^t  them  learn  first  to  show  piely  at  home" 
{rhv  X5iov  oIkov  (ua-efieiu,  better,  "  towards  their 
own  household,"  I  Tim.  v.  4).  The  choice  of  this 
word  here  instead  of  the  more  usual  equivalents  of 
"godliness,"  "reverence,"  and  the  like,  was  prob- 
ably determined  by  the  special  sense  of  jnttas,  aa 
"erga  parentes  "  (Cic.  Partit.  22,  Rep.  vi.  15,  Jm\ 
ii.  22).  It  does  not  appear  in  the  earlier  English 
versions,  and  we  may  recognize  in  its  application  in 
this  passage  a  special  felicity.  A  word  was  wanted 
for  eua-ffieiir  which,  unlike  "  showing  godliness," 
would  admit  of  a  human  as  well  as  a  divine  object, 
and  this  piefy  supplied.  E.  H,  P. 

PIGEON.       [TUKTLE-DOVE.] 

pi-HAHi'ROTH  (n'T^nn  >Q,  n'-i^nn 

[see  below]  :  -^  eTrawAts,  rh  aT6fJLa  Elpcid,  ElpdoB' 
Pinhaldrotli),  a  place  before  or  at  which  the  Isra- 
elites encanipetl,  at  the  close  of  the  third  march 
from  Rameses,  when  they  went  out  of  Egypt.  Pi- 
hahiroth  was  before  Migdol,  and  on  the  other  hand 
were  Baal-zephon  and  the  sea  (Ex.  xiv.  2,  9;  Num. 
xxxiii.  7,  8).  The  name  is  probably  that  '^  ■>  nat- 
ural locality,  from  the  unlikelihood  that  there  should 
have  been  a  town  or  village  in  lioth  parts  of  the 
country  where  it  is  placed  in  addition  to  Migdol 
and  Baal  zephon,  which  seem  to  have  been,  if  not 
towns,  at  least  military  stations,  and  its  name  ia 
susceptible  of  an  E<ryptian  etymology  giving  a  sense 
apix)site  to  this  idea.  The  first  part  of  the  word  is 
apparently  treated  by  its  omission  as  a  separate 
prefix  (Num.  xxxiii.  8),  and  it  would  therefore 
appear  to  l)e  the  masculine  definite  article  PE, 
PA,  or    PEE.      Jablonsky    pn^posed    the    Coptic 

^^'^-X^'P^"*"'  "the  place  where  sedge 
grows,"  and  this,  or  a  similar  name,  the  late  M. 
Fulgence  1  resnel  recognized  in  the  modern  Ghu- 
weybet-el-hooK.,  "the  bed  of  reeds."  It  is  remark- 
able that  this  name  occurs  near  where  we  supjiose 
the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  to  have  taken  place,  as 
well  as  near  Suez,  in  the  neighborhood  usual'y 
chosen  as  that  of  this  miracle;  but  nothing  could 
be  infeired  as  to  place  from  such  a  name  being  now 
found,  as  the  vegetation  it  describes  is  fluctuating 
[Exodus,  thk.J  R.  S.  P. 

PI'LATB,  PONTIUS  {Tl6vrios  UiKaroi 
[neiAaros,  Tisch.,  8th  ed.] :  Pontius  Pilnhis,  hi* 
pr«nomen  being  unknown).  The  name  indicate! 
that  he  was  connected,  by  descent  or  adoption,  witfc 
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0ie  (/ens  of  the  Poutii,  first  conspicuous  in  Roman 
history  in  the  person  of  C.  Pontius  Telesinus,  the 
great  Saninite  general."  He  was  the  sixth  Roman 
procurator  of  Judsea,  and  under  him  our  Lord 
worked,  suflfered,  and  died,  as  we  learn,  not  only 
from  the  obvious  Scriptural  authorities,  but  from 
Tacitus  {Ann.  xv.  44, "  Christus  Tiberio  imperitante, 
per  procuratorem  Pontiuni  Pilatum  supplicio  ad- 
fectus  erat").''  A  procuraior  {i-nirpowos,  Philo, 
Leg.  ad  Cnium,  and  Joseph.  B.  J.  11.  9,  §  2 ;  but 
les8  correctly  yye/xd^Uy  Matt,  xxvli.  2;  and  Joseph. 
Ant.  xviii.  3,  §  1)  was  t^enerally  a  Roman  knight, 
appointed  to  dct  under  the  governor  of  a  province 
as  collector  of  the  revenue,  and  judge  in  causes  con- 
nected with  it.  Strictly  si)eaking,  2^ocur(ttores 
t'cesai'is  were  only  required  in  the  imperial  prov- 
inces, i.  e.  those  which,  according  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  Augustus,  were  resersed  for  the  special 
administration  of  the  emperor,  witliout  the  inter- 
vention of  the  senate  and  people,  and  governed  by 
his  legate.  In  the  senatoiian  provinces,  governed 
by  proconsuls,  the  corresponding  duties  were  dis- 
charged by  quaestors.  Vet  it  appears  that  some- 
times prucuratortK  were  appointed  in  those  prov- 
inces also,  to  collect  certain  dues  of  the  fiscus  (the 
emperor's  special  revenue),  as  distinguished  from 
those  of  the  (erariuvi  (the  revenue  administered  by 
the  senate).  Sometimes  in  a  small  territory,  espe- 
cially in  one  contiguous  to  a  larger  province,  and 
dependent  ujion  it,  tlie  procurator  was  head  of  the 
admuiistration,  and  had  full  military  and  judicial 
authority,  though  he  was  responsible  to  the  governor 
of  the  neighboring  province.  Thus  Judaia  was  at- 
tached to  Syria  upon  the  deposition  of  Archelaus 
(A.  I).  G),  and  a  procurator  appointed  to  govern  it, 
with  Cajsarea  for  its  capital.  Already,  during  a 
temporary  absence  of  Archelaus.  it  had  been  in 
charge  of  the  procurator  Sabinus;  then,  after  the 
ethnarch's  banishment,  came  Uoponius;  tjje  third 
procurator  was  M.  Ambivius;  the  fourth,  Annius 
Kufus;  the  fifth  Valerius  Gratus;  and  the  sixth 
I'ontius  Pilate  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  2,  §  2),  who 
was  appointed  A.  I).  25-2ii,  in  the  twelfth  year  of 
Til)erius.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  remove  the 
headquarters  of  the  army  from  Caesarea  to  Jerusa 
lem.  The  soldiers  of  course  took  witii  them  their 
standards,  bearing  the  image  of  the  emperor,  into 
the  Holy  City.  No  previous  governor  had  ven- 
ured  on  such  an  outrau:e.c    Pilate  had  been  obliged 
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a  The  cognomen  Pilatus  has  received  two  explana- 
tions. (1.)  As  armed  with  the  77^/(/w  or  javelin  ;comp. 
"pilata  agmina,"  Vir'^.  Mn.  xii.  121.  (2.)  As  con- 
tracted from  piUntns.  The  fact  that  the  pileus  or  cap 
was  the  badge  of  manumitted  slaves  (comp.  Suetonius, 
Nero,  c.  57,  Tiber,  c.  4)  makes  it  probable  that  the 
epithet  marked  him  out  as  a  libertus,  or  as  descended 
from  one.  E.  H.  P. 

''  Of  the  early  history  of  Pilate  we  know  nothing  ; 
•ut  a  German  legend  fills  up  the  gap  strangely 
*nough.  Pilate  is  the  bastard  son  of  Tyrus,  king  of 
Mayeuce.  llis  t'lther  sends  him  to  Rome  as  a  hostage. 
There  he  is  guilty  of  a  murder  ;  but  being  sent  to  Pon- 
U8,  rises  into  notice  as  subduing  the  barbarous  tribes 
•here,  receives  in  consequence  the  new  name  of  Pon- 
tius, and  is  sent  to  Judaea.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  twenty-second  legion,  which  was  in  Palestine 
it  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  was 
afterwards  stationed  at  Mayence,  may  have  been  in 
this  case  either  the  bearers  of  the  tradition  or  the  in- 
ventors of  the  foble.  (Comp.  Vilmar's  Deutsch.  Na- 
lion.  Lite^.  i.  217.)  E.  H.  P. 

c  Ileroa  the  Great,  it  is  true,  had  placed  the  lloman 
Mgl»  on  one  of  his  new  buildings ;  but  this  had  been 


to  send  them  in  by  night,  and  there  were  no  boundi 
to  the  rage  of  the  people  on  discovering  what  had 
thus  been  done.  They  poured  down  in  crowds  to 
Caesarea  where  the  procurator  was  then  residing, 
and  be.sought  him  to  remove  the  images.  After 
five  days  of  discussion,  he  gave  the  signal  to  some 
concealed  soldiers  to  surround  the  petitioners,  and 
put  them  to  death  unless  they  ceased  to  trouble 
him;  but  this  only  streiigthened  their  determina- 
tion, and  they  declared  themselves  ready  rather  to 
submit  to  death  than  forego  their  resistance  to  an 
idolatrous  innovation.  Pilate  then  yielded,  and  the 
standards  were  by  his  orders  brought  down  to  Caes- 
area (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  3,  §§  1,  2,  B.  J.  ii.  9, 
§§  2-4).  On  two  other  occasions  he  nearly  drove 
the  Jews  to  insurrection ;  the  first  wlren,  in  spite 
of  this  warning  about  the  images,  he  hung  up  in 
his  palace  at  Jerusalem  some  gilt  shields  inscribed 
with  the  names  of  deities,  which  were  only  removed 
by  an  order  from  Tiberius  (Philo,  ad  Cniwn,  §  38, 
ii.  589);  the  second  when  he  appropriated  the  rev- 
enue arising  from  the  redemption  of  vows  (Corban; 
comp.  Mark  vii.  11)  to  the  construction  of  an  aque- 
duct. This  order  led  to  a  riot,  which  he  suppressed 
by  sending  among  the  crowd  soldiers  with  concealed 
daggers,  who  massacred  a  great  number,  not  only 
of  rioters,  but  of  casual  spectators ''  (Joseph.  B.  J. 
ii.  9,  §  4).  To  these  specimens  of  his  administra- 
tion, which  rest  on  the  testimony  of  profane  au- 
thors, we  nnist  add  the  slaughter  of  certain  Gali- 
leans, which  was  told  to  our  Lord  as  a  piece  of 
news  {airayyfXXovTis,  Luke  xiii.  1 ),  and  on  which 
He  founded  some  remarks  on  the  connection  be- 
tween sin  and  calamity.  It  n)ust  have  occurred  at 
some  feast  at  Jerusalem,  in  the  outer  court  of  the 
Temple,  since  the  blood  of  the  worshippers  was 
mingled  with  their  sncrifices  ;  but  the  silence  of 
Josephus  about  it  seems  to  show  that  riots  and 
massacres  on  such  occasions  were  so  jrequent  that 
it  was  needless  to  recount  them  all. 

It  was  the  custom  for  the  procurators  to  reside 
at  Jerusalem  during  the  great  feasts,  to  preserve 
order,  and  accordingly,  at  the  time  of  our  lord's 
last  passover,  Pilate  was  occupying  his  official  resi- 
dence in  Herods  palace;  and  to  the  gates  of  this 
palace  Jesus,  condemned  on  the  charge  of  blas- 
phemy, was  brought  early  in  the  morning  by  the 
chief  priests  and  officers  of  the  Sanhedrim,  who 
were  unable  to  enter  the  residence  of  a  Gentile,  lest 

followed  by  a  violent  outbreak,  and  the  attempt  had 
not  been  repeated  (Ewald,  (Jeschichte,  \y.  509).  The 
extent  to  which  the  scruples  of  the  Jews  on  this  point 
were  respected  by  the  lloman  governors,  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  no  effigy  of  eitlier  god  or  emperor  is  found 
on  the  money  coined  by  them  in  Judaea  before  the 
war  under  Nero  {Ibid.  v.  33,  referring  toDe  Saulcy  Re- 
cherckes  sur  La  Niimifimntiqne.  .TiuJaique,  pi.  viii.,  ix.) 
Assuming  this,  the  denarius  with  Caesar's  image  and 
superscription  of  Matt,  xxiii.  must  have  been  a  coin 
from  the  Roman  mint,  or  that  of  some  other  province. 
The  latter  was  probably  current  for  the  common  pur- 
po.ses  of  lile.  The  shekel  alone  was  received  as  a  Tem- 
I  p.j  offering.  E.  H.  P. 

^i  Ewald  suggests  that  the  Tower  of  Siloam  may 
have  been  part  of  the  same  works,  and  that  this  was 
the  reason  why  its  fall  was  looked  on  as  a  judgment 
{Gfschic/Ue,  vi.  40;  Luke  xiii.  4).  The  Pharisaic  reV' 
erence  for  whatever  was  set  apart  for  the  Corban  (Mark 
vii.  11),  ar  d  tneir  scruples  as  to  admitting  into  it  any 
thmg  that  haa  an  impure  origin  (Matt,  xxvii.  6),  may 
be  regarded,  perhaps,  as  outgrowttiis  of  the  sacM 
feeling  J   H.  P 
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ihey  Bhould  be  deHled,  and  unfit  to  eat  the  passover 
(.Joliu  xviii.  28).  I'ilate  therefore  came  out  to 
*ura  their  purpose,  and  demanded  the  nature  of 
the  chartje.  At  first  tliey  seem  to  have  exi>ectetl 
that  he  would  have  carried  out  their  wishes  witliout 
further  in(iuiry,  and  thei"elbre  merely  de8cril)ed 
our  Lord  as  a  KaKuiroi6s  (disturber  of  the  pul)hc 
|)eace),  but  as  a  iitonian  procurator  had  too  much 
respect  for  justice,  or  at  least  understood  his  busi- 
ness too  well  to  consent  to  such  a  condemnation, 
and  as  they  knew  that  he  would  not  enter  into 
theological  questions,  any  more  than  (Jallio  after- 
wards did  on  a  somewhat  similar  occasion  (Acts 
xviii.  14),  they  wei-e  obliged  to  devise  a  new  charge, 
and  therefore  interpreted  our  Lord's  claims  in  a 
political  sense,  accusing  him  of  assuming  the  royal 
title,  perverting  the  nation,  and  forbidding  the 
payment  of  tribute  to  Rome  (Luke  xxiii.  3;  an 
account  plainly  presupposed  in  John  xviii.  ;{-"}).  It 
is  plain  that  frotn  this  moment  I'ilate  was  dis- 
tracted between  two  conflicting  feelings;  a  fear  of 
offending  the  Jews,  who  had  already  grounds  of 
accusation  against  him,  which  would  be  greatly 
Rtrengthened  by  any  show  of  lukewarmness  in  pun- 
ishing an  offense  against  the  imperial  govermiient, 
and  a  conscious  conviction  that  Jesus  was  innocent, 
since  it  was  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  desire  to  free 
the  nation  from  Roman  authority  was  criminal  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Sanhedrim.  JNIoreover,  this  last 
feeling  was  strengthened  by  his  own  hatred  of  the 
Jews,  whose  religious  scruples  had  caused  him  fre- 
quent trouble,  and  by  a  growing  respect  for  the 
calm  dignity  and  meekness  of  the  sufferer.  First 
he  examined  our  Lord  privately,  and  asked  Him 
whether  He  was  a  king?  The  question  which  He 
in  return  put  to  his  judge,  "  Snyest  thou  this  of 
t.hy^elj\  or  did  others  tell  it  thee  of  me  f  "  seems  to 
imply  that  there  was  in  Pilate's  own  mind  a  sus- 
picion that  the  prisoner  really  was  what  He  was 
charged  with  being;  a  suspicion  which  shows  itself 
again  in  the  later  question,  "  [Vhence  art  thouf^'' 
(John  xix.  9),  in  the  increasing  desire  to  release 
Him  (12),  and  in  the  refusal  to  alter  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  cross  (22).  In  any  case  Pilate  accepted 
as  satisfactory  Christ's  assurance  that  his  kingdom 
won  not  of  this  (wrld,  that  is,  not  worldly  in  its  na- 
t.uve  or  objects,  and  therefore  not  to  be  founded  by 
this  world's  weapons,  though  he  could  not  under- 
stand the  assertion  that  it  was  to  be  established  by 
bearing  witness  to  the  truth.  His  famous  reply, 
"  What  is  truth  .*"'  was  the  question  of  a  worldly- 
minded  [)olitician,  skeptical  because  he  was  indif- 
ferent; one  who  thought  truth  an  empty  name,  or 
at  least  could  not  see  "  any  connection  between 
aK-f}dsia  and  fiaariKeia,  truth  and  policy''  (Dr.  C. 
Wordsworth,  Coiiim.  in  loco).  With  this  question 
He  brought  the  interview  to  a  close,  and  came  out 
to  the  Jews  and  declared  the  prisoner  innocent. 
To  this  they  replied  that  his  teaching  had  stirred 
:p  all  the  people  from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem.  The 
mention  of  (ialiiee  suggested  to  Pilate  a  new 
way  of  escaping  from  his  dilemma,  by  sending  on 
the  case  to  Herod  Antipas,  tetrarch  of  that  coun- 
try, »%no  had  come  up  to  Jerusalem  to  the  feast, 
while  at  the  same  time  this  gave  him  an  opportu- 
l)ty  for  making  overtures  of  reconciliation  to  Herod, 


«  Comp.  Barabbas.  Ewald  suggests  that  the  insur- 
-•^tion  of  which  St.  Mark  speaks  must  have  been  that 
ccniiected  with  the  appropriation  of  the  Corban  {siipra), 
ftnd  that  this  explains  the  eagerne.^8  with  which  the 
people  demauded  his  release.     He  infers  further,  from 


with  whose  jurisdiction  he  had  probably  in  somt 
recent  instance  interfiered.  Jiut  Herod,  though 
propitiated  by  this  act  of  courtesy,  declined  to  en- 
ter into  the  matter,  a»id  merely  sent  Jesus  back  to 
Pilate  dressed  in  a  shining  kingly  robe  {iaQrira 
AafiTTpdy,  Luke  xxiii.  11 ),  to  express  his  ridicule 
of  such  pretensions,  and  contempt  for  the  whole 
business.  So  Pilate  was  compelled  to  come  to  a 
decision,  and  first,  havmg  assenilJed  the  chief 
priests  and  also  the  people,  whom  he  probably  sum- 
moned in  the  expectation  that  they  would  be  favor- 
able to  Jesus,  he  announced  to  them  that  the 
accused  had  done  nothing  worthy  of  death,  but  at 
the  same  time,  in  hopas  of  pacifying  the  Sanhe- 
drim, he  proposed  to  scourge  Him  before  he  re- 
leased Him.  But  as  the  accusers  were  resolved  to 
have  his  blood,  they  rejected  this  concession,  and 
therefore  Pilate  had  recourse  to  a  fresh  expedient. 
It  was  the  custom  for  the  Poman  governor  to  grant 
every  year,  in  honor  of  the  Passover,  pardon  to  one 
condemned  criminal.  The  origin  of  the  practice 
is  unknown,  though  we  may  connect  it  with  the 
fact  mentioned  by  Livy  (v.  1.3)  that  at  a  Lectister- 
nium  "vinctis  quoque  dempta  vincula."  Pilate 
therefore  offered  the  people  their  choice  l)etween  two, 
the  murderer  Barabl)as,"  and  the  prophet  whom  a 
few  days  before  they  had  hailed  as  the  Messiah. 
To  receive  their  decision  he  ascended  the  /8^/to, 
a  portable  tribunal  which  was  carried  about  with  a 
Roman  magistrate  to  be  placed  wherever  he  might 
direct,  and  which  in  the  present  case  was  erected  on 
a  tessellated  pavement  {KieSarpwrov)  in  front  of 
the  palace,  and  called  in  Hebrew  Gcd/bntha,  prob- 
ably from  being  laid   down  on  a  slight  elevation 

(rT53,  "to  be  high").     As  soon  as  Pilate  had 

taken  his  seat,  he  received  a  mysterious  message 
from  his  wife,  according  to  tradition  a  proselyte  of 
the  gate  iOfoaefi-fjs),  named  Procla  or  Claudia 
Procula  {Evang.  Nicod.  ii.),  who  had  "suffered 
many  things  in  a  dream,"  which  impelled  her  to 
intreat  her  husband  not  to  condemn  the  Just  One. 
But  he  had  no  longer  any  choice  in  the  matter,  for 
the  rabble,  instigated  of  course  by  the  priests,  chose 
Barabbas  for  pardon,  and  clamored  for  the  death 
of  Jesus;  insurrection  seemed  imminent,  and  Pi- 
late reluctantly  yielded.  But,  before  issuing  the 
fiital  order,  he  washed  his  hands  before  the  multi- 
tude, as  a  sign  that  he  was  innocent  of  the  crime, 
in  imitation  probably  of  the  ceremony  enjoined  in 
Deut.  xxi.,  wliere  it  is  ordered  that  when  the  per- 
petrator of  a  murder  is  not  discovered,  the  elders 
of  the  city  in  which  it  occurs  shall  wash  theii 
hands,  with  the  declaration,  "  Our  hands  have  no*, 
shed  this  blood,  neither  have  our  eyes  seen  it.' 
Such  a  practice  might  naturally  be  adopted  even 
by  a  Roman,  as  intelligible  to  the  Jewish  multitude 
around  him.  As  in  the  present  case  it  produced 
no  effect,  Pilate  ordered  his  soldiers  to  inflict  the 
scourging  preparatory  to  execution ;  l)ut  the  sight 
of  unjust  suffering  so  patiently  borne  seems  again 
to  have  troubled  his  conscience,  and  prompted  a 
new  effort  in  favor  of  the  victim.  He  brought 
Him  out  bleeding  from  the  savage  punishment, 
and  decked  in  the  scarlet  robe  and  crown  of  thorns 
which  the  soldiers  had  put   on  Him  in  derision. 


his  name,  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  Rabbi  (Abba  was  a 
Rabbinic  title  of  honor)  and  thus  accounts  for  the  pan 
taken  in  his  favor  by  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrim 

S.  H.  P 
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and  said  to  the  people,  " Behold  the  man!  "  hop- 
ing that  such  a  spectacle  would  rouse  them  to 
shame  and  compassion.  But  the  priests  only  re- 
newed their  claniors  for  his  death,  and,  fearing 
that  the  political  charge  of  treason  might  be  con- 
sidered insufficient,  returned  to  their  first  accusa- 
tion of  blasphemy,  and  quoting  the  law  of  Moses 
(Lev.  xxiv.  16),  which  punished  blasphemy  with 
stoning,  declared  that  He  must  die  "  because  He 
made  himself  the  Son  of  God."  But  this  title 
vihi  Oeov  augmented  Pilate's  superstitious  fears, 
already  aroused  by  his  wife's  dream  (/xaWov  4(po- 
j8^0r7,  John  xix.  7);  he  feared  that  Jesus  might  be 
one  of  the  heroes  or  demigods  of  his  own  mythol- 
ogy; hs  took  Him  again  into  the  palace,  and  in- 
quirod  anxiously  into  his  descent  ("  Whence  art 
thoa  ?  ")  and  his  claims,  but,  as  the  question  was 
only  prompted  by  fear  or  curiosity,  Jesus  made  no 
reply.  When  Pilate  teminded  Elim  of  his  own 
absolute  power  over  Him,  He  closed  this  last  con- 
versation with  the  irresolute  governor  by  the 
mournful  remark,  "  Thou  couldst  have  no  power  at 
all  against  me,  except  it  were  given  thee  from 
above;  therefore  he  that  delivered  me  unto  thee 
hath  the  greater  sin."  God  had  given  to  Pilate 
power  over  Him,  and  power  only,  but  to  those  who 
delivered  Him  up  God  had  given  the  means  of 
judging  of  His  claims ;  and  therefore  Pilate's  sin, 
in  merely  exercising  tliis  power,  was  less  than  theirs 
who,  being  God's  own  priests,  with  the  Scriptures 
before  them,  and  the  word  of  prophecy  still  alive 
among  them  (John  xi.  50,  xviii.  14),  had  deliber- 
ately conspired  for  his  death.  The  result  of  this 
interview  was  one  last  effort  to  save  Jesus  by  a 
fresh  appeal  to  the  multitude;  but  now  arose  the 
formidable  cry,  "  If  thou  let  this  man  go,  thou  art 
not  Caisar's  friend,"  and  Pilate,  to  whom  political 
success  was  as  the  breath  of  life,  again  ascended 
the  tribunal,  and  finally  pronounced  the  desired 
condemnation .« 

So  ended  Pilate's  share  in  the  greatest  crime 
which  has  been  committed  since  the  world  began. 
That  he  did  not  immediately  lose  his  feelings  of 
anger  against  the  Jews  who  had  thus  compelled  his 
acquiescence,  and  of  compassion  and  awe  for  the 
sufferer  whom  he  had  unrighteously  sentenced,  is 
plain  from  his  curt  and  angry  refusal  to  alter  the 
inscription  which  he  had  prepared  for  the  cross 
(h  yeypacpa^  yeypacpa),  his  ready  acquiescence  in 
the  request  made  by  Joseph  of  Arimathaea  that  the 
Lord's  body  might  be  given  up  to  him  rather  than 
consigned  to  the  common  sepulchre  reserved  for 
those  who  had  suffered  capital  punishment,  and  his 
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a  The  proceedings  of  Pilate  in  our  Lord's  trial  sup- 
ply many  interesting  illustrations  of  the  accuracy  of 
(he  Evangelists,  from  the  accordance  of  their  narrative 
with  the  known  customs  of  the  time.  Thus  Pilate, 
bdng  only  a  procurator,  had  uo  quaestor  to  conduct 
the  trial,  and  therefore  examined  the  prisoner  himself. 
Again,  in  early  times  Roman  magistrates  had  not  been 
allowed  to  take  their  wives  with  them  into  the  provin- 
ces, but  this  prohibition  had  fallen  into  neglect,  and 
latterly  a  proposal  made  by  Cascina  to  enforce  it  liad 
been  r^ected  (Tac.  Ann.  in.  33,  34).  Grotius  points 
out  that  the  word  aveneij.\jjev,  used  when  Pilate  sends 
our  Lord  to  llerod  (Luke  xxiii.  7)  is  "  propria  Romani 
Juris  vox  :  nam  remittitur  reus  qui  alicubi  comprehen- 
§U8  mittitur  ad  judicem  aut  originis  aui  habitationis  " 
(see  Alford,  in  locu).  The  tessellated  pavement  (Ai- 
WoTpwTov)  was  so  necessary  to  the  forms  of  justice,  as 
»ell  as  the  ^jj/xa,  that  Julius  Cassar  carried  one  about 
with  him  on  his  expeditions  (Suet.  Jul  c.  4fi).  Th» 
159 


sullen  answer  to  the  demand  of  the  Sanhedrim  that 
the  sepulchre  should  be  guarded.**  And  here,  as  far 
as  Scripture  is  concerned,  our  knowledge  of  PiLite'a 
life  ends.  But  we  learn  from  Josephus  {Ant.  xviii. 
4,  §  1)  that  his  anxiety  to  avoid  giving  offense  to 
Coesar  did  not  save  him  from  political  disaster. 
The  Samaritans  were  unquiet  and  rebellious.  A 
leader  of  their  own  race  had  promised  to  disclose 
to  them  the  sacred  treasures  which  Moses  was 
reported  to  have  concealed  in  Mount  Gerizim.c 
Pilate  led  his  troops  against  them,  and  defeated 
them  easily  enough.  The  Samaritans  complained 
to  Vitellius,  now  president  of  Syria,  and  he  sent 
Pilate  to  Kome  to  answer  their  accusations  be- 
fore the  emperor  {/bid.  §  2).  When  he  reached 
it,  he  found  Tiberius  dead  and  Cains  (Ca- 
ligula) on  the  throne,  A.  d.  36.  Eusebius  adds 
(//.  £.  ii.  7)  that  soon  afterwards,  "wearied  with 
misfortunes,"  he  killed  himself.  As  to  the  scone  of 
his  death  there  are  various  traditions.  One  is, 
that  he  was  banished  to  Vienna  AUobrogum 
(Vienne  on  the  Rhone),  where  a  singular  monu- 
ment, a  pyramid  on  a  quadrangular  base,  52  feet 
high,  is  called  Pontius  Pilate's  tomb  {Dictionary 
of  (j'eoyi'aphy,  art.  "  Vienna).  Another  is,  that 
he  sought  to  hide  his  sorrows  on  the  mountain  by 
the  lake  of  Lucerne,  now  called  Mount  Pilatus; 
and  there,  after  spending  years  in  its  recesses,  in 
remorse  and  despair  rather  than  penitence,  plunged 
into  the  dismal  lake  which  occupies  its  summit 
According  to  the  popular  belief,  "  a  form  is  ofteu 
seen  to  emerge  from  the  gloomy  waters,  and  go 
through  the  action  of  one  washing  his  hands ;  and 
when  he  does  so,  dark  clouds  of  mist  gather  first 
round  the  bosom  of  the  Infernal  Lake  (such  it  has 
been  styled  of  old),  and  then,  wrapping  the  whole 
upper  part  of  the  mountain  in  darkness,  presage  a 
tempest  or  hurricane,  which  is  sure  to  follow  in  a 
short  space."  (Scott,  Anne  of  Geierstein,  ch.  i.) 
(See  below  ) 

We  learn  from  Justin  Martyr  {Apol.  i.  pp.  76, 
84),  TertuUian  {Apol.  c.  21),  Eusebius  {H.  E.  ii. 
2),  and  others,  that  Pilate  made  an  official  report 
to  Tiberius  of  our  Lord's  trial  and  condemnation, 
and  in  a  homily  ascribed  to  Chrysostom,  though 
marked  as  spurious  by  his  Benedictine  editors 
{Horn.  viii.  in  Pasch.  vol.  viii.  p.  968,  D),  certain 
virofiv^fxaTa  {Acta,  or  Coinmentnrii  Pilati)  are 
spoken  of  as  well-known  documents  in  common  cir- 
culation. That  he  made  such  a  report  is  highly 
probable,  and  it  may  have  been  in  existence  in 
Chrysostom's  time:  but  the  Acta  Pilati  now  ex- 
tant in  Greek,  and  two  Latin  epistles  from  him  to 


power  of  life  and  death  was  taken  from  the  Jews  when 
Judsea  became  a  province  (Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  9,  §  1). 
Scourging  before  execution  was  a  well-known  Roman 
practice. 

b  Matt,  xxvii.  65,  exfre  Kova-roiSCav  vndyere,  a(r<f>a- 
\C<Ta<r0e  ws  oiSaxe.  Ellicott  would  translate  this, 
"  Take  a  guard,"  on  the  ground  that  the  watchers 
were  Roman  soldiers,  who  were  not  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  priests.  But  some  might  have  been 
placed  at  their  disposal  during  the  feast,  and  we 
should  rather  expect  Adhere  if  the  sentence  were  im- 
perative. 

e  Ewald  {Gesckichte,  v.  43)  ventures  on  the  con- 
jecture that  this  Samaritan  leader  may  have  been 
Simon  Magus.  The  description  fits  in  well  enough ; 
but  the  class  of  such  impostors  was  sc  rarge,  that 
taere  are  but  slight  grounds  for  fixing  on  him  in  par 
ti<^ular.  B  H.  T» 
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the  emperor  (Fabric.  Cod.  Apocr.  N.  T.  i.  237,  298, 
Ui.  466),  are  certainly  spurious.  (For  further  par- 
ticulars see  below. ; 

The  character  of  Pilate  may  be  sufficiently  in- 
ferred from  the  sketch  given  al)ove  of  his  conduct 
at  our  Lord's  trial.  He  was  a  type  of  the  rich 
and  corrupt  Konitms  of  Ills  age;  a  worldly-minded 
statesman,  conscious  of  no  higher  wants  than  those 
of  this  life,  yet  by  no  means  unmoved  by  feelings 
of  justice  and  mercy.  His  conduct  to  the  Jews, 
in  the  instances  quoted  from  Josephus,  though 
severe,  was  not  thoughtlessly  cruel  or  tyrannical, 
considering  the  general  practice  of  Roman  gov- 
ernors, and  the  ditficulties  of  dealing  with  a  nation 
so  arrogant  and  perverse.  Certainly  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  facts  recorded  by  profane  authors  incon- 
sistent with  his  desire,  obvious  from  the  Gospel 
narrative,  to  save  our  Lord.  But  all  his  better 
feelings  were  overpowered  by  a  selfish  regard  for 
his  own  security.  lie  would  not  encounter  the 
least  hazard  of  personal  annoyance  in  behalf  of  in- 
nocence and  justice;  the  unrighteous  condemnation 
of  a  good  man  was  a  trifle  in  comparison  with  the 
fear  of  the  emperor's  frown  and  the  loss  of  place  and 
power.  While  we  do  not  differ  from  Chrysostom's 
opinion  that  he  was  irapduofioi  (Chrys.  i.  802, 
adv.  Judieos,  vi.),  or  tljat  recorded  in  the  Apos- 
tolical Constitutions  (v.  14),  that  he  was  &vavdposi 
we  yet  see  abundant  reason  for  our  Lord's  merciful 
judgment,  "  He  that  delivered  me  unto  thee  hath 
the  greater  sin."  At  the  same  time  his  history 
furnishes  a  proof  that  worldliness  and  want  of 
principle  are  sources  of  crimes  no  less  awful  than 
those  which  spring  from  deliberate  and  reckless 
wickedness.  I'lie  unhappy  notoriety  given  to  his 
name  by  its  place  in  the  two  universal  creeds  of 
Christendom  is  due,  not  to  anj'  desire  of  singling 
him  out  for  shame,  but  to  the  need  of  fixing  the 
date  of  our  Lord's  death,  and  so  bearing  witness 
to  the  claims  of  Cl)ristianity  to  rest  on  a  historical 
basis  (August.  De  Fide  et  Symb.  c.  v.  vol.  vi.  p. 
156;  Pearson,  On  the  Creed,  pp.  239,  240,  ed. 
Burt,  and  the  authorities  quoted  in  note  c).  The 
number  of  dissertations  on  Pilate's  character  and 
all  the  circumstimces  connected  with  him.  his 
"facinora,"  his  '"Christum  servandi  studium,"  his 
wife's  dream,  his  supposed  letters  to  Tiberius,  which 
have  been  published  during  the  last  and  present 
centuries,  is  quite  overwhelming.  I'he  student 
may  consult  with  advantage  Dean  Alford's  Com- 
mentary;  EUicott,  Historical  Lectures  on  the  Life 
of  our  Lord,  sect.  vii. ;  Neander's  Life  of  Christ, 
§  285  (Bohn);  Winer,  Realworterbuch,  art.  "  Pi- 
latus;"  Ewald,  Geschichte,  v.  30,  &c. 

G.  E.  L.  C. 

Acta  Pilati. — The  number  of  extant  Acta 
Pilati,  in  various  forms,  is  so  large  as  to  show 
tiiat  very  early  the  demand  created  a  supply  of 
documents  manifestly  spurious,  and  we  have  no 
reason  for  looking  on  any  one  of  those  that  remain 
as  more  authentic  than  the  others.  The  taunt  of 
Celsus  that  the  Cliristians  circulated  spurious  or 
distorted  narrati\-es  under  this  title  (Orig.  c.  Cek.),^ 
and  the  complaint  of  Eusebius  (//.  E.  ix,  5)  that 
the  heathens  made  them  the  vehicle  of  blasphemous 
calumnies,  show  how  largely  the  machinery  of  falsi- 
fication was  used  on  either  side.  Such  of  these 
documents  as  are  extant  are  found  in  the  collections 


«  This  reference  is  given  in  an  article  by  Leyrer  in 
Hcxzog's  Real-EnajkL.,  but  the  writer  has  been  unable 
M>  Twify  it.     The  nearest  approach  8«em8  to  be  tlw 
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of  Fabricius,  Thilo,  and  Tischeiidorf.  Souie  of 
them  are  but  weak  paraphrases  of  the  Gospel  hli- 
tory.  The  most  extravagant  are  perhaps  the  moit 
interesting,  as  indicating  the  existence  of  modes  of 
thought  at  variance  with  the  prevalent  traditions 
Of  these  anomalies  the  most  striking  is  that  known 
as  the  Paradosis  Pilati  (Tischendorf,  Evany.  Apoc. 
p.  426).  The  emperor  Tiberius,  startled  at  the 
universal  darkness  that  had  fallen  on  the  Roman 
Empire  on  the  day  of  the  Crucifixion,  summong 
Pilate  to  answer  for  having  caused  it.  He  is  con- 
demned to  death,  but  before  his  execution  he  prays 
to  the  Lord  Jesus  that  he  may  not  be  destroy©  1 
with  the  wicked  Hebrews,  and  pleads  his  ignorance 
as  an  excuse.  The  prayer  is  answered  by  a  voice 
from  heaven,  assuring  him  that  all  generations 
shall  call  him  blessed,  and  thai  he  shall  be  a  wit^ 
ness  for  Christ  at  his  second  coming  to  judge  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  An  angel  receives  his  head, 
and  his  wife  dies  filled  with  joy.  and  is  buried  with 
him.  Startling  as  this  imaginary  history  may  be, 
it  has  its  counterpart  in  the  traditional  customs  of 
the  Abyssinian  Church,  in  which  Pilate  is  recog- 
nized as  a  saint  and  martyr,  and  takes  his  place  in 
the  calendar  on  the  25th  of  June  (Stanley,  Eastern 
Church,  p.  13;  Neale,  Eastern  Church,  i.  806). 
The  words  of  Tertullian,  describing  him  as  "jam 
pro  sua  conscientia  Christianus  "  {Aj)ol.  c.  21), 
indicate  a  like  feeling,  and  we  find  traces  of  it  also 
in  the  Apocryphal  Gospel,  which  speaks  of  him  as 
"  uncircumcised  in  flesh,  but  circumcised  in  heart " 
{Evang.  Nicod.  i.  12,  in  Tischendorf,  Evang.  Apoc. 
p.  236). 

According  to  another  legend  {Mms  Pilati,  in 
Tischendorf's  Evang.  Ajx)c.  p.  432),  Tiberius,  hear- 
ing of  the  wonderful  works  of  healing  that  had 
been  wrought  in  Judaea,  writes  to  Pilate,  bidding 
him  to  send  to  Rome  the  man  that  had  this  divine 
power.  Pilate  has  to  confess  that  he  has  crucified 
him ;  but  the  messenger  meets  V^eronica,  who  gives 
him  the  cloth  which  had  received  the  impress  of 
the  divine  features,  and  by  this  the  emperor  is 
healed.  Pilate  is  summoned  to  take  his  trial,  and 
presents  himself  wearing  the  holy  and  seamless 
tunic.  This  acts  as  a  spell  upon  the  emperor,  and 
he  forgets  his  wonted  severity.  After  a  time  Pilate 
is  thrown  into  prison,  and  there  commits  suicide. 
His  body  is  cast  into  the  Tiber,  but  as  storms  and 
tempests  followed,  the  Romans  take  it  up  and  send 
it  to  Vienne.  It  is  thrown  into  the  Rhone;  but 
the  same  disasters  follow,  and  it  is  sent  on  to 
I^osania  (Lucerne  or  Lausanne'?).  There  it  is  sunk 
in  a  pool,  fenced  round  by  mountains,  and  even 
there  the  waters  boil  or  bubble  strangely.  The 
interest  of  this  story  obviously  lies  in  its  presenting 
an  early  form  (the  existing  text  is  of  the  14th 
century)  of  the  local  traditions  which  connect  the 
name  of  the  procurator  of  Judaea  with  the  Mount 
Pilatus  that  overlooks  the  Lake  of  Lucerne.  The 
received  explanation  (Ruskin,  Modern  Painters,  r. 
128)  of  the  legend,  as  originating  in  a  distortion 
of  the  descripti\  e  name  Mons  Pileatus  (the  "  cloud- 
capped  "),  supplies  a  curious  instance  of  the  genesis 
of  a  mythus  Irom  a  false  etymology ;  but  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  it  rests  on  sufficii-nt  grounds, 
and  is  not  rather  the  product  of  a  pseudo-criticism, 
finding  in  a  name  the  starting-point,  not  the  em- 
bodiment  of  a  legend.     Have  we  any  evidence  that 


asBertion  that  no  judgment  fell  on  Pilate  for  Ids 
crime  (ii.  28). 
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he  mountain  was  known  as  ''Pileatus"  before 
Jie  legend?  Have  we  not,  in  the  apocryphal 
itory  just  cited,  the  legend  independently  of  the 
name?«  (comp.  Vilniar,  Beutsch.  Nation.  Liter. 
I.  217). 

Pilate's  wife  is  also,  as  might  be  expected,  prom- 
inent in  these  traditions.  Her  name  is  given  as 
Claudia  Procula  (Nieeph.  //.  E.  I  30).*  She  had 
been  a  proselyte  to  Judaism  before  the  Crucifixion 
{Evanf).  Nicod.  c  2).  Nothing  certain  is  known 
%8  to  her  history,  but  the  tradition  that  she  became 
a  Christian  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Origen  {[lorn, 
in  Matt.  xxxv.).  The  system  of  administration 
under  the  liepublic  forbade  the  governors  of  prov- 
inces to  take  their  wives  with  them,  but  the  practice 
had  gained  ground  under  the  Empire,  and  Tacitus 
{Ann.  iii.  33)  records  the  failure  of  an  attempt  to 
reinforce  the  old  regulation.     (See  p.  2529,  note  a.) 

E.  H.  P. 

PIL'DASH  (tt^^bQ  {flame  of  fire,  Fiirst]  : 
♦o\56y;  Alex.  *oA.5ay:  Plieldas).  One  of  the 
eight  song  of  Nahor,  Abraham's  brother,  by  his 
wife  and  niece,  Milcah  (Gen.  xxii.  22).  The  set- 
tlement of  his  descendants  has  not  been  identified 
with  any  degree  of  probability.  Bunsen  {Bibel- 
weik,  Gen.  xxii.  22)  compares  Ripallhas,  a  place  in 
the  northeast  of  Mesopotamia;  but  the  resemblance 
of  the  two  names  is  probably  accidental. 

PIL'EHA  (WnbQ  [incisiAm,  s?ice] :  *aAat; 
[Vat.  *o5o,  -€t  joined  with  the  following;  FA. 
*a5,  -oet  joined  with  the  following;  Alex.  *aAoet:] 
Phalea).  The  name  of  one  of  the  chief  of  the 
people,  probably  a  family,  who  signed  the  covenant 
with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  24). 

*  PILGRIMS.     [Strangers.] 

PILLAR.c  The  notion  of  a  pillar  is  of  a 
shaft  or  isolated  pile,  either  supporting  or  not  sup- 
porting a  roof.  Pillars  form  an  important  feature 
m  oriental  architecture,  partly  perhaps  as  a  rem- 
miscence  of  the  tent  with  its  supporting  poles,  and 
partly  also  from  the  use  of  flat  roofs,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  chambers  were  either  narrower  or 
divided  into  portions  by  columns.  The  tent-prin- 
iiple  is  exemplified  in  the  open  halls  of  Persian  and 
>tlier  eastern  buildings,  of  which  the  fronts,  sup- 
ported by  pillars,  are  shaded  by  curtains  or  awnings 
fastened  to  the  ground  outside  by  pegs,  or  to  trees 
in  the  garden-court  (Esth.  i.  6;  Chardin,  Voy.  vii. 
387,  ix.  469,  470,  and  plates  39,  81;  Layard,  Nin. 
(f  Bab.  pp.  530,  648 ;  Burckhardt,  Notes  on  Bed. 
\  37).     Thus  also  a  figurative  mode  of  describing 
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a  The  extent  to  which  the  terror  connected  with 
tli9  beUef  formerly  prevailed  is  somewhat  startling. 
If  a  stone  were  thrown  into  the  lake,  a  violent  storm 
jrould  follow.  No  one  was  allowed  to  visit  it  without 
a  special  permission  from  the  authorities  of  Lucerne. 
The  neighboring  shepherds  were  bound  by  a  solemn 
aath,  renewed  annually,  never  to  guide  a  stranger  to 
It  (Qessner,  Descript.  Mont.  Pilat.  p.  40,  Zurich.  1555) 
The  spell  was  broken  in  1584  by  Johannes  Miiller 
•.ar<S  of  Lucerne,  who  was  bold  enough  to  throw  stones 
ind  abide  tlie  consequences.  (Golbery,  Univers  Pit- 
>jresqite  4i  Suisse,  p.  327.)  It  is  striking  that  tradi- 
tions of  Pilate  attach  themselves  to  several  localities 
in  the  South  of  France  (comp.  Murray's  Handbook  of 
France,  Route  125). 

&  If  it  were  possible  to  attach  any  va.ue  to  the 
Codex  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  of  which  portions  have 
»een  publist  ed  by  Simonides,  as  belonging  to  the  Ist 
jwiturj-,  the  name  of  Pempele  might  claim  prece- 
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heaven  is  as  a  tent  or  canopy  supported  by  plUan 
(Ps.  civ.  2;  Is.  xl.  22),  and  the  earth  as  a  flat 
surface  resting  on  pillars  (1  Sam.  ii.  8;  Ps.  Ixxr 
3).     [Tents,  Amer.  ed.] 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  word  "place,"  in 
1  Sam.  XV.  12,  is  in  Hebrew  "hand."<^  In  the 
Arab  tent  two  of  the  posts  are  called  yed  or  "  hand  '* 
(Burckhardt,  Bed.  i.  37). 

The  general  practice  in  oriental  buildings  o! 
supporting  flat  roofs  by  pillars,  or  of  covering  open 
spaces  by  awnings  stretched  from  pillars,  led  to  an 
extensive  use  of  them  in  construction.  In  Indian 
architecture  an  enormous  number  of  pillars,  some- 
times amounting  to  1,000,  is  found.  A  similar 
principle  appears  to  have  been  carried  out  at  Per- 
sepolis.  At  Nineveh  the  pillars  were  probably  of 
wood  [Cedar],  and  it  is  very  likely  that  the  same 
construction  prevailed  in  the  "  house  of  the  foregt 
of  Lebanon,"  with  its  hall  and  porch  of  pillars  (1 
K.  vii,  2,  6).  The  "chapiters "  of  the  two  pillars 
Jachin  and  Boaz  resembled  the  tall  capitals  of  th« 
Persepolitan  columns  (Layard,  Nin.  &  Bab.  pp. 
252,  650;  Nineveh^  ii.  274;  Fergusson,  J/andbk. 
pp.  8,  174,  178,  188,  190,  196,  198,  231-233;  Rob- 
erts, Sketches,  Nos.  182,  184, 190, 198;  Euseb.  VtL 
Const,  iii.  34,  38;  Burckhardt,  Trav.  in  Arabia, 
i.  244,  245). 

But  perhaps  the  earliest  application  of  the  pillar 
was  the  votive  or  monumental.  This  in  early  times 
consisted  of  nothing  but  a  single  stone  or  pile  of 
stones.  Instances  are  seen  in  Jacob's  pillars  (Gen. 
xxviii.  18,  xxxi.  46,  51,  52,  xxxv.  14);  in  the  twelve 
pillars  set  up  by  Moses  at  Mount  Sinai  (Ex.  xxiv 
4) ;  the  twenty-four  stones  erected  by  Joshua  (Josh, 
iv.  8,  9;  see  also  Is.  xix.  19,  and  .Josh.  xxiv.  27). 
The  trace  of  a  similar  notion  may  probably  be 
found  in  the  holy  stone  of  Mecca  (Burckhardt, 
Trav.  i.  297).  Monumental  pillars  have  also  been 
common  in  many  countries  and  in  various  styles 
of  architecture.  Such  were  perhaps  the  obelisks 
of  Egypt  (Fergusson,  6,  8,  115,  246,  340;  Ibn 
Batuta,  Trav.  p.  Ill;  Strabo,  iii.  171, 172;  Herod, 
ii.  106;  Amm.  Marc.  xvii.  4;  Joseph.  Ant.  i.  2,  § 
3,  the  pillars  of  Seth). 

The  stone  Ezel  (1  Sam.  xx.  19)  was  probably  a 
terminal  stone  or  a  waymark. 

The  "  place  "  set  up  by  Saul  (1  Sam.  xv.  12)  ii 
explained  by  St.  Jerome  to  be  a  trophy,  Vulg. 
foi'nicem  tnumphalem  (Jerome,  Qncest.  Ilebr.  in 
lib.  i.  Reg.  iii.  1339).  The  word  used  is  the  same 
as  that  for  Absalom's  pillar,  Matstsebah,  called  by 
Josephus  x^^P^  {Ant.  vii.  10,  §  3),  which  was  clearly 
of  a  monumental  or  memorial  character,  but  n<«l 


c  1.  "T2?P^  (1  K.  X.  12) :  vrro(rnipCyiJLaTa :  Julcra, 
from  "T^JD,  "  support ;  "  marg.  "  rails  " 

2.  nS^D  ;  the  same,  or  nearly  so. 

3.  nn-^a,  from  n^a,  « place:"  oT^Aif:  tUulut; 
a  pile  of  stones,  or  monumental  pillar. 

4.  n*^^? :  onjAij :  statua  (Gen.  xix.  26),  of  Lot'f 
wife  ;  from"  same  root  as  2  and  3. 

5.  T)S?2:  irerpa:  munltio :  "tower;"  only  1q 
Ilab.  ii  1 ;  elsewhere  "  strong  city,"  i.  e.  a  place  o/ 
defense,  from  "H^^t?,  "press,"  "confine." 

6.  ^^1S^  :  <rrvAo?  :  columna :  from  Ttty 
■-  stand." 

d  1'^ :  xe^pa:  fomicem  triumjf  Salem 
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aeoessarily  carrying  any  representation  of  a  hand 
In  its  structure,  as  has  been  sup]X)sed  to  be  the 
cage.  So  also  Jacob  set  up  a  pillar  over  Rachel's 
grave  (Gen.  xxxv.  20,  and  Kobinson,  i.  218).  The 
monolithic  tombs  and  obelisks  of  I'etra  are  in- 
stances of  similar  usage  (Burckhardt,  Syria,  p. 
422;  Roberts,  Sketches,  p.  105;  Irby  and  Mangles, 
Travels,  p.  125). 

But  the  word  Matstsebah,  "  pillar,"  is  more 
often  rendered  "  statue  "  or  "  image  "  (e.  g,  Deut. 
vii.  5,  xil.  3,  xvi.  22;  I^v.  xxvi.  1;  Ex.  xxili,  24, 
xxxiv.  13;  2  Chr.  xiv.  3,  xxxi.  1;  Jer.  xliii.  13; 
Hos.  iii.  4,  X.  1 ;  Mic.  v.  13).  This  agrees  with 
the  usage  of  heathen  nations,  and  practiced,  as  we 
have  seen,  by  the  patriarch  Jacob,  of  erecting  blocks 
or  piles  of  wood  or  stone,  which  in  later  times  grew 
into  ornamented  pillars  in  honor  of  the  deity 
(Clem.  Alex.  Coh.  ad  Gent.  c.  iv.;  Strom,  i.  2-i«). 
Instances  of  this  are  seen  in  the  Attic  Hemiae 
(Paus.  iv.  33,  4),  seven  pillars  significant  of  the 
pknets  (iii.  21,  9,  also  vii.  17,  4,  and  22,  2,  viii. 
37);  and  Arnobius  mentions  the  practice  of  pouring 
libations  of  oil  upon  them,  which  again  recalls  the 
case  of  Jacob  {Adv.  Gent.  i.  335,  ed.  Gauthier). 

The  termini  or  boundary  marks  were  originally, 
perhaps  always,  rough  stones  or  posts  of  wood, 
which  received  divine  honors  (Ov.  Fu»t.  ii.  641, 
fi84).     [Idol,  ii.  1120  a.] 

Lastly,  the  figurative  use  of  the  term  "  pillar," 
in  reference  to  the  cloud  and  fire  accompanying  the 
Israelites  on  their  march,  or  as  in  Cant.  iii.  6  and 
Rev.  X.  1,  is  plainly  derived  from  the  notion  of 
an  isolated  column  not  supporting  a  roof. 

II.  W.  P. 

PILLAR,     PLAIN     OF    THE    (I'^Vs 

2^P  '  T.?  0a\ducj}  r^  euperu^  rfjs  aTatrecos', 
Alex,  omita  rrj  cvp^rrj:  quercum  quce  stabat),  or 
rather  «  oak  c'of  the  p'illar  "  —  that  being  the  real 
signification  of  the  Hebrew  word  elm.  A  tree 
which  stood  near  Shechem,  and  at  which  the  men 
d(  Shechem  and  the  house  of  Millo  assembled,  to 
crown  Abimelech  son  of  Gideon  (Judg.  ix.  6). 
There  is  nothing  said  by  which  its  position  can  be 
ascertained.  It  possibly  derived  its  name  of  3Iut- 
tsab  from  a  stone  or  pillar  set  up  under  it ;  and  rea- 
sons have  already  been  adduced  for  believing  that 
this  tree  may  have  been  the  same  with  that  under 
*hich  Jacob  buried  the  idols  and  idolatrous  trink- 
Ja  of  his  household,  and  under  which  Joshua 
erected  a  stone  as  a  testimony  of  the  covenant  there 
reexecuted  between  the  people  and  Jehovah.  [Me- 
ONENIM.]  There  was  both  time  and  opportunity 
during  the  period  of  commotion  which  followed  the 
death  of  Joshua  for  this  sanctuary  to  return  into 
the  hands  of  the  Canaanites,  and  the  stone  left 
standing  there  by  Joshua  to  become  appropriated 
to  idolatrous  purposes  as  one  of  the  Mattsebdhs  in 
which  the  religion  of  the  aborigines  of  the  Holy 
Land  delighted.  [Idol,  ii.  1119  b.]  The  terms  in 
which  Joshua  speaks  of  this  very  stone  (Josh.  xxiv. 
il)  almost  seem  to  overstep  the  bounds  of  mere 
itnagery,  and  would  suggest  and  warrant  its  being 
afterwards  regarded  as  endowed  with  njiraculous 
qualities,  and  therefore  a  fit  object  for  veneration. 


"  "SiTiftaivei  6  OTvXo?  rh  aveiKOviarov  tov  i^eov, 
f>  A  double  translation  of  the  Hebrew  word :  evperfi 
»riginated  in  the  erroneous  idea  that  the  word  Is  con- 

•wted  with  S!^D,  « to  find." 
«  This  is  given  in  the  margin  of  the  ▲.  Y. 
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Especially  would  this  be  the  case  if  the  singaUr  a* 
pression,  *'  it  hath  heard  all  the  words  of  JeboTsb 
our  God  which  lie  spnke  to  w«,"  wert>  intended  to 
indicate  that  this  stone  had  been  brougiit  from  Si- 
nai. Jordan,  or  some  other  scene  of  the  communi- 
cations of  Jehovah  with  the  people.  The  Samari- 
tans still  show  a  range  of  stones  on  the  summit  ol 
Gerizim  as  those  brought  from  the  bed  of  Jordan 
by  the  twelve  tribes.  G. 

PILLED  (Gen.  XXX.  37,  38):  Peelkd  (Is. 
xviii.  2;  Ez.  xxix.  18)  [Tob.  xi.  13].  The  verb 
"  to  pill "  appears  in  old  Eng.  as  identical  in  mean- 
ing with  "  to  peel  =  to  strip,"  and  in  this  sense  in 
used  in  the  above  passages  from  Genesis.  Of  tli« 
next  stage  in  its  meaning  as  =  plunder,  w  i  hanr 
traces  in  the  word  "  pillage,"  pilfer.  If  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  forms  be  more  than  acciden  - 
tal,  it  would  seem  as  if  in  the  English  of  the  17th 
century  "  peel "  was  uspd  for  the  latter  signification. 
The  "  people  scattered  and  peeled,"  are  those  that 
have  been  plundered  <  f  all  they  have.*'  The  sol- 
diers of  Nebuchadneiizar's  army  (Ez.  xxix.  18), 
however,  have  their  shoulder  peeled  in  the  literal 
sense.  The  skin  is  worn  off  with  carrying  earth 
to  pile  up  the  mounds  during  the  protracts!  siege 
of  Tyre.  ["  Pilled  "  has  the  sense  of  "  bald  "  in 
Lev.  xiii.  40  marg.]  E.  H.  P. 

*  PILLOW  iirpoaK€^d\aiov),  a  cushion  for 
the  head.  Pillows  were  used  on  the  divans  or 
couches,  on  which  the  Orientals  recline  for  rest  and 
sleep.  So  our  Saviour  had  laid  himself  down  foi 
repose  after  a  day  of  fatigue,  on  a  pillow  in  thf 
hhider  part  of  the  ship,  when  the  storm  arose,  a« 
recorded  in  Mark  iv.  38.  The  article  in  Greek  in- 
dicates that  the  pillow  belonged  to  the  furniture  ol 
the  boat.  The  pillow  [nilTS^P  =  at  the  head] 
on  which  the  head  of  the  image  that  was  made  to 
represent  David  in  1  Sam.  xix.  13,  was  placed,  was 
made  of  goat's  hair ;  or,  as  some  conjecture,  a  text- 
ure of  goat's  hair  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
image,  so  as  by  its  resemblance  to  David's  hair  to 
make  the  deception  more  complete  (see  Ges.  Ilebr. 
Ilandw.  p.  17,  6'e  Aufl.).  Jacob  used  stones  for 
his  pillow,  or,  more  literally,  placed  them  at  his 
head,  when  overtaken  by  night  he'  slept  at  Luz 
(Gen.  xxviii.  11,  18).  In  Ez.  xiii.  18,  20,  cush- 
ions ("  pillows,"  A.  V.)  were  used  as  especial  appli- 
ances of  luxury  and  effeminacy;  whilst  gejierally 
those  sitting  upon  a  couch  only  had  pillows  for  the 
elbow  to  rest  upon,  these  women  made  (sewed)  them 
(together)  even  for  all  the  joints  of  the  hand.  The 
word  does  not  occur  further  in  the  A.  V. 

E.  D.  C.  R. 

PIL'TAI  [2  syl.]  C'^^Q  [whom  Jehovah  de. 
Uvera]  :  ^eheri;  [Vat.  Alex.FA.i  omit;  FA.8  ^cXtj- 
rei:]  Phelti).  The  representative  of  the  priestly 
house  of  Moadiah,  or  Maadiah,  in  the  time  c& 
Joiakim  the  son  of  Jeshua  (Neh.  xii.  17). 

PINE-TKEE.  1.  TzVAar,*  from  a  root  sig- 
nifying to  revolve.  What  tree  is  intended  is  not 
certain.  Gesenius  inclines  to  think  the  oak,  as 
implying  duration.    It  has  been  variously  explained 


d  Comp.  "  peeling  their  prisoners,"  Alilton,  P.  R.  It 
"  To  peel  the  chiefs,  the  people  to  devour." 

Dryden,  Homer,  Iliad  (Richardson), 
e   nn"fin  :  weuKij :  pinus  (la.  Ix.  13) ;  fiPom~)n"|J 
"  revolve  "'  (Qes.  p.  323).     In  Is.  xU.  19,  fipoM^a* 
ulmus. 
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to  be  the  Indian  plane,  the  larch  and  the  elm  (Cel- 
llus,  Hierob.  ii.  271).  But  the  "^ndering  ••pine  " 
leems  least  probable  of  any,  as  the  root  implies 
either  ciirvaturt>  or  duration,  of  which  the  latter  is 
not  particularly  applicable  to  the  pine,  and  the  for- 
mer remarkably  otherwise.  The  LXX.  rendering 
in/s.  xli.  19,  fipadu^adp,  appears  to  have  arisen 
from  a  confused  amal<ijamation  of  the  words  berosh 
Mid  tidliar,  which  follow  each  other  in  that  pas- 
sage. Of  these  Itrosh  is  sometimes  rendered  "  cy- 
press," and  might  stand  for  "juniper."  That  spe- 
cies of  juniper  which  is  called  savin,  is  in  Greek 
ftpadv.  The  word  5adp  is  merely  an  expression  in 
Greek  letters  for  tidliar.  (Pliny,  xxiv.  11,  61; 
Schleusner,  s.  v.;  Celsius,  Ilierob.  i.  78.)     [FiR.] 

2.  (S'Ac/«era«  (Neh.  viii.  15)  is  probably  the  wild 
olive.  The  cultivated  olive  was  mentioned  just  be- 
fore (Ges.  p.  1437).  H.  W.  P. 

PINNACLE  (rb  -TTTcpvyiov'  pinna,  pinnac- 
ulum:  only  in  Matt.  iv.  5,  and  Luke  iv.  9).  The 
word  is  used  in  0.  T.  to  render,  1.  Cdnaph,f>  a 
wing  or  border,  e.  g.  of  a  garment  (Num.  xv.  38; 
1  Sam.  XV.  27,  xxiv.  4).  2.  Snapprr,  fin  of  a  fish 
(Uv.  xi.  9.  So  Arist.  Anim.  i.  5,  14).  3.  Kdt- 
sd/t,  edge;  A.  V.  end  (Ex.  xxviii.  26).  Hesychius 
explains  jtt.  as  a.Kp(t>T-i]piov. 

It  is  plain,  1.  that  rh  irrep.  is  not  a  pinnacle, 
but  the  pinnacle.  2.  That  by  the  word  itself  we 
should  understand  an  edge  or  border,  like  a  feather 
or  a  fin.  The  only  part  of  the  Temple  which  an- 
swered to  the  modern  sensa  of  pinnacle  was  the 
golden  spikes  erected  on  the  roof,  to  prevent  birds 
from  settling  there  (Joseph.  B.  J.  v.  5,  §  6).  To 
meet  the  sense,  therefore,  of  "  wing,"  or  to  use  our 
modern  word  fcrinded  on  the  same  notion,  "aisle,'' 
Lightfoot  suggests  the  porch  or  vestibule  which 
projected,  like  shoulders  on  each  side  of  the  Temple 
(Joseph.  B.  J.  V.  5,  §  4;  Vitruv.  iii.  2). 

Another  opinion  fixes  on  the  royal  porch  adjoin- 
ing the  Temple,  which  rose  to  a  total  height  of 
400  cubits  above  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat  (Joseph. 
Ant.  XV.  11,  §  5,  XX.  9,  §  7). 

Eusebius  tells  us  that  it  was  from  "  the  pinna- 
cle "  (rh  irrep.)  that  St.  James  was  precipitated, 
und  it  is  said  to  have  remained  until  the  4th  cen- 
tury (Euseb.  //.  A',  ii.  23 ;  ^Villiams,  f/oly  City,  ii. 
338). 

Perhaps  in  any  case  rh  irrep.  means  the  battle- 
ment ordered  by  law  to  be  added  to  every  roof.  It 
is  in  favor  of  this  that  the  word  Canaph  is  used  to 
indicate  the  top  of  the  Temple  (Dan.  ix.  27;  Ham- 
mond, Grotius,  Calmet,  Do  Wette,  Lightfoot,  //. 
fltbr.  on  Matt.  iv.).  H.  W.  P. 

PI'NON  (p**?  [darkness,  obscurity?]:  *j- 
le^y;  [Alex,  in  Gen.  fives'-,  Vat.  in  1  Chr.  ^^ivav-] 
,^lnnon).  One  of  the  "  dukes  "  of  Edom  ;  that  is, 
bead  or  founder  of  a  tribe  of  that  nation  (Gen. 
ixxvi.  41;  1  Chr.  i.  52).  By  Eusebius  and  Je- 
rome (Onomasticon,  ^luwy,  and  "  Fenon  ")  the  seat 
f'f  the  tribe  is  said  to  have  been  at  Puxox,  one  of  the 
stations  of  the  Israelites  in  the  Wilderness ;  which 
again  they  identify  with  Phaeno,  "  between  Petra 
and  Zoar,"  the  site  of  the  famous  Roman  copper 
mines.  No  name  answering  to  Pinon  appears  to 
have  been  yet  discovered  in  Arabic  literature,  or 
Miiongst  the  existing  tribes. 


^tDti7  :    ^vXop  KvrrapCtra-tvov :    lignwn  pulcktrri- 

V. 

1.  ^33  :  rrrepvyiov  :  angulut. 
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"  PINS.  [Crispixo  Pixs,  Amer.  ed.,  and 
Tent.] 

PIPE  (b'^bn,  chdlil).    The  Hebrew  woid  w 

rendered  is  derived  from  a  root  signifying  «<  to  bore, 
perforate,"  and  is  represented  with  sufficient  cor- 
rectness by  the  English  "  pipe  "  or  "  flute,"  as  in 
the  margin  of  1  K.  i.  40.  It  is  one  of  the  simplest 
and  therefore,  probably,  one  of  the  oldest  of  musi- 
cal instruments,  and  in  consequence  of  its  simplic- 
ity of  form  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
"  pipe  "  of  the  Hebrews  did  not  diflTer  materially 
from  that  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  Greeks.  It 
is  associated  with  the  tabret  (top/i)  as  an  instru- 
ment of  a  peaceful  and  social  character,  just  as  in 
Shakespeare  {Mitch  ^cfo,  ii.  3),  "I  have  known 
when  there  was  no  music  with  him  but  the  drum 
and  fife,  and  now  had  he  rather  hear  the  tabor  and 
the  pipe  "  —  the  constant  accompaniment  of  merri- 
ment and  festivity  (Luke  vii.  32),  and  especially 
characteristic  of  "  the  pipinr/  time  of  peace."  The 
pipe  and  tabret  were  used  at  the  banquets  of  the 
Hebrews  (Is.  v.  12),  and  their  bridal  processions 
(Mishna,  Baba  melsia,  vi.  1),  and  accompanied  the 
simpler  religious  services,  when  the  young  proph- 
ets, returning  from  the  high-place,  caught  their  in- 
spiration from  the  harmony  (1  Sam.  x.  5);  or  the 
pilgrims,  on  their  way  to  the  great  festivals  of  their 
ritual,  beguiled  the  weariness  of  the  march  with 
psalms  sung  to  the  simple  music  of  the  pipe  (Is- 
XXX.  29).  When  Solomon,  was  proclaimed  king  the 
whole  people  went  up  after  him  to  Gihon,  piping 
with  pipes  (I  K.  i.  40).  The  sound  of  the  pipe 
was  apparently  a  soft  wailing  note,  which  made  it 
appropriate  to  be  used  in  mourning  and  at  funerals 
(Matt.  ix.  23),  and  in  the  lament  of  the  prophet 
over  the  destruction  of  Moab  (Jer.  xlviii.  36).  The 
pipe  was  the  tyj)e  of  perforated  wind  instruments, 
as  the  harp  was  of  stringed  instruments  (1  Mace, 
iii.  45),  and  was  even  used  in  the  Temple-choir,  as 
appears  from  Ps.  Ixxxvii.  7,  where  "  the  players  ou 
instruments  "  are  properly  "  pipers."  Twelve  days 
in  the  year,  according  to  the  Mishna  {Arach.  ii.  3), 
the  pipes  sounded  before  the  altar:  at  the  slaying 
of  the  First  Passover,  the  slaying  of  the  Second 
Passover,  the  first  feast-day  of  the  Passover,  the 
first  feast-day  of  the  Feast  of  Weeks,  and  the  eight 
days  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  On  the  last- 
mentioned  occasion  the  playing  on  pipes  accom- 
panied the  drawing  of  water  from  the  fountain  of 
Siloah  (Succah,  iv.  1,  v.  1)  for  five  and  six  days. 
The  pipes  which  were  played  before  the  altar  were 
of  reed,  and  not  of  copper  or  bronze,  because  the 
former  gave  a  softer  sound.  Of  these  there  were 
not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  twelve.  In  later 
times  the  office  of  mourning  at  funerals  became  a 
profession,  and  the  funeral  and  death-bed  were  never 
without  the  professional  pipers  or  flute-players  (aw- 
KrjTds,  Matt.  ix.  23),  a  custom  which  still  exists 
(comp.  Ovid,  Fast.  vi.  660,  "cantabat  moestis  tibia 
fiuieribus  ").  It  was  incumbent  on  even  the  poor- 
est Israelite,  at  the  death  of  his  wife,  to  provide  at 
least  two  pipers  and  one  woman  to  make  lamenta- 
tion.    [Music,  vol.  iii.  p.  2039  6.] 

In  the  social  and  festive  life  of  the  Egyptians  the 
pipe  played  as  prominent  a  part  as  among  the  He- 
brews.       While  dinner  was  preparing,  the  partj 


2.  T^SDp  :  nrep,  :  pinnula. 
o-  n^p:  Trrep.:  summitai. 
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9M  enlivened  by  the  sound  of  mur.ic;  and  a  band, 
eonsistiiig  of  the  liarp,  lyre,  guitar,  tambourine, 
double  and  single  pipe,  flute  and  other  instruments, 
played  the  favorite  airs  and  songs  of  the  country  " 
(Wilkinson,  Anc.  E(j.  ii.  222).  In  the  different 
combinations  of  instruments  used  in  Egyptian 
bands,  we  generally  find  either  the  double  pipe  or 
the  flute,  and  sometimes  both;  the  former  being 
played  both  by  men  and  women,  the  latter  exclu" 
•ively  by  women.  The  Egyptian  single  pipe,  as 
described  by  Wilkinson  {Anc.  Eg.  ii.  308),  was 
"a  straight  tube,  without  any  increase  at  the 
mouth;  and,  when  played,  was  held  with  both 
hands.  It  was  of  moderate  length,  apparently  not 
exceeding  a  foot  and  a  half,  and  many  have  been 
found  much  smaller;  but  these  may  have  belonged 
to  the  peasants,  without  meriting  a  place  among 

the  instruments  of  the  Egyptian  band Some 

have  three,  others  four  holes and  some  were 

furnished  with  a  small  mouthpiece"  of  reed  or 
thick  straw.  This  instrument  must  have  been 
something  like  the  Nay,  or  dervish's  flute,  which  is 
described  by  Mr.  Lane  {Mod.  Eg.  ii.  chap,  v.)  as 
"a  simple  reed,  about  18  inches  in  length,  seven- 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  at  the  upper  ex- 
tremity, and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  at  the  lower. 
It  is  pierced  with  six  holes  in  front,  and  generally 

with  another  hole  at  the  back \n  the  hands 

of  a  good  performer  the  nay  yields  fine,  mellow 
tones;  but  it  requires  much  practice  to  sound  it 
well."  The  double  pipe,  which  is  found  as  fre- 
quently in  Egyptian  paintings  as  the  single  one, 
"consisted  of  two  pipes,  perhaps  occasionally  united 
together  by  a  common  mouthpiece,  and  played  each 
with  the  corresponding  hand.  It  was  common  to 
the  Greeks  and  other  people,  and,  from  the  mode  of 
holding  it,  received  the  name  of  right  and  left  pipe, 
the  iibia  dextra  and  sinistra  of  the  Romans:  the 
latter  had  but  few  holes,  and,  emitting  a  deep 
Bound,  served  as  a  bass,  l^he  other  had  more 
holes,  and  gave  a  sharp  tone"  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg. 
ii.  309,  310).  It  was  played  on  chiefly  by  women, 
who  danced  as  they  played,  and  is  imitated  by  the 
modern  Egyptians,  in  their  zummdra,  or  double 
reed,  a  rude  instrument,  used  principally  by  peas- 
«it8  and  camel  drivers  out  of  doora  {ibid.  pp.  311, 
312).  In  addition  to  these  is  also  found  in  the 
earliest  sculptures  a  kind  of  flute,  held  with  both 
hands,  and  sometimes  so  long  that  the  player  was 
obliged  to  stretch  his  arms  to  their  full  length 
while  playing. 

Any  of  the  instruments  above  described  would 
have  been  called  by  the  Hebrews  by  the  general 
term  chdlil,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  they 
might  have  derived  their  knowledge  of  them  from 
Egypt.  The  single  pipe  is  said  to  have  been  the 
invention  of  the  Egyptians  alone,  who  attribute  it 
to  Osiris  (Jul.  Poll.  Onomast.  iv.  10),  and  as  the 
material  of  which  it  was  made  was  the  lotus-wood 
(Ovid,  Fas.  iv.  190,  "horrendo  lotos  aduncasono") 
there  may  be  some  foundation  for  the  conjecture. 
Other  materials  mentioned  by  Julius  PoUax  are 
reed,  brass,  boxwood,  and  horn.  Pliny  (xvi.  66) 
adds  silver,  and  the  bones  of  asses.  Bartenora,  in 
hi.s  not«  on  Arachini,  ii.  3,  above  quoted,  identifies 
Uie  chain  with  the  French  chalumeau,  which  is  the 
German  schahneie  and  our  shav^m  or  shalm,  of 
mtlch  the  clarionet  is  a  modern  improvement.  The 
»hawni,  says  Mr.  Chappell  {Pop.  Mus.  i.  35,  note 
6),  » was  played  with  a  reed  like  the  wayte,  or 
hautbcy,  but  bemg  a  bass  instrument,  with  about 
'ite  compass  of  an  octave,  liad  probably  more  the 
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tone  of  a  baasccn."  This  can  scarcely  be  comet, 
or  Drayton's  expression,  «'  the  sknUest  shawm  ♦' 
{Pobjol.  iv.  366),  would  be  inappropriate. 

W.  A.  W. 


*  PI'PER, 

Pipe] 


Rev. 


22.         [MlNSTRELi 


PI'KA  (ol  iK  mipcis  [Vat.,  ol  iK  nlpa,,  Aid., 
Rom.  Alex,  omit]),  1  Esdr.  v.  19.  Apparently  a 
repetition  of  the  name  Caphika  in  the  formei  part 
of  the  verse. 

PI'R  AM  (CSn^  [perh.  Jleet  as  the  wild  au] : 
'i'lSciy;  [Vat.  *€t5a>i/;]  Alex.  *fpoa/*;  [(!om|. 
^fpa/j.:]  Pharavi).  The  Amorite  king  of  Jar- 
muth  at  the  time  of  Joshua's  conquest  of  Canaai: 
(Josh.  X.  3).  With  his  four  confederates  he  wae 
defeated  in  the  great  battle  before  Gil)eon,  and 
fled  for  refuge  to  the  cave  at  Makkedah,  the  en- 
trance to  which  was  closed  by  Joshua's  command. 
At  the  close  of  the  long  day's  slaughter  and  pur- 
suit, the  five  kings  were  brought  from  their  hiding- 
place,  and  hanged  upon  five  trees  till  sunset,  when 
their  bodies  were  taken  down  and  cast  into  the  cave 
"  wherein  they  had  been  hid  "  (Josh.  x.  27). 

PIR'ATHON  (VnVn^  [pnncely,  Ges.]; 
[Vat.]  ^apadu}^;  [Rom.  ^apa6d>u;]  Alex.  *pa- 
aBuv.  Pluivdthon),  "in  the  land  of  Ephraim  in 
the  mount  of  the  Amalekite;  "  a  place  named  no- 
where but  in  Judg.  xii.  15,  and  there  recorded 
only  as  the  burial-place  of  Abdon  ben-Hillel  the 
Pirathonite,  one  of  the  Judges.  Its  site  was  not 
known  to  Eusebius  or  Jerome;  but  it  is  mentioned 
by  the  accurate  old  traveller  hap-Parchi  as  lying 
about  two  hours  west  of  Shechem,  and  called  Fer'- 
ctia  (Asher's  Benjamin  of  Tud.  ii.  426).  Whero 
it  stood  in  the  14th  century  it  stands  still,  and  ii 
called  by  the  same  name.  It  was  reserved  for  Dr. 
Robinson  to  rediscover  it  on  an  eminence  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  south  of  the  road  from  Jaffa  by 
Habkh  to  Nablus,  and  just  six  miles,  or  two  hours, 
from  the  last  (Robinson,  iii.  134). 

Of  the  remarkable  expression,  "  the  mount  {at 
mountain  district)  of  the  Amalekite,"  no  explana- 
tion has  yet  been  discovered  beyond  the  probable 
fact  that  it  commemorates  a  very  early  settlement 
of  that  roving  people  in  the  highlands  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Another  place  of  the  same  name  probably  existed 
near  the  south.  But  beyond  the  mention  of  Pha- 
RATHoxi  in  1  Mace.  ix.  50,  no  trace  has  been 
found  of  it.  G, 

PIR'ATHONITE  ('3\n^-]Qand  ^pH^nQ 
[patr.  see  above] :  ^apaewpeirml  ^apaecaveJ,  'U 
^apa6u>v.  Phnralhonites),  the  native  of,  or  dwell- 
er in,  PiRATHON.  Two  such  are  named  in  the  . 
Bible.  1.  [^apo^wi/tTTjy  (Vat. -V6<-).]  Abdon  ben- 
Hillel  (Judg.  xii.  13,  15),  one  of  the  minor  judges 
of  Israel.  In  the  original  the  definite  arti  ele  ia 
present,  and  it  should  be  rendered  '■•■the  Pira- 
thonite." 

2.  {^apaBoivi  (Vat.  -vei),  in  ^apaOwv:  Phara- 
thonites,  Pharatonites.']  From  the  same  place 
came  "  Benaiah  the  Pirathonite  of  the  children  of 
Ephraim,"  captain  of  the  eleventh  monthly  cours* 
of  David's  army  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  14)  and  one  of  the 
king's  guard   (2  Sam.  xxiii.  30;  1  Chr.  xi.  31  v 

6 

PIS'GAH  (n3p5n,  with  the  def.  articli 
{iht  part,  piece] :  4>acryoi,  in  Deut.  iii.  17,  xxxlf 


PISGAH 


PIT 
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i,  and  in  Joshua;  elsewhere  rh  AeAo^eu/icVo*' "  or  j  the  name  Feskkan  —  and,  M-hat  is  equally  curiooi, 
II  Xa^cvv-f}'  Phasf/a).     An  ancient  topographical    " 
uame  which  is  found,  in  the  Pentafeuch  and  Josh- 
ua only,  in  two  connections. 

1.  The  top,  or  head,  of  the  Pisgah  ('QH  C7b^n), 
Num.  xxi.  20,  xxiii.  14;  Deut.  iii.  27,  xxxiv.  ]. 

2.  Ashdoth  hap-Pisgah,  perhaps  tlie  springs,  or 
roots,  of  the  Pisgah,  Deut.  iii.  17,  iv.  49;  Josh. 
xii.  3,  xiii.  20. 

The  latter  has  already  been   noticed  under  its 

own  head.     [Ashdoth-Pisgah.]     Of  the  former 

hut  little  can  be  said.     "  Tiie  Pisgah  "  must  have 

been  a  mountain  range  or  district,  the  same  as,  or 

a  part  of  that   called    the  mountains  of  Abarini 

(comp.  Deut.  xxxii.  49  with  xxxiv.  1).     It  lay  on 

the  east  of  Jordan,  contiguous  to  the  field  of  Moab, 

and  immediately  opposite  Jericho.     The  field  of 

Zophim  was  situated  on  it,  and  its   highest  point 

or  summit  —  its  "  head  "  —  was  the  INIount  Nebo. 

If  it  was  a  proper  name  we  can  only  conjecture  that 

it  denoted  the  whole  or  part  of  the  range  of  the 

highlands  on  the  east  of  the  lower  Jordan.     In  the 

late   Targums  of  Jerusalem  and  Pseudojonathan, 

Pisgah  is  invariably  rendered  by  rnmathn,^  a  term 

in  common  use  for  a  hill.     It  will  be  observed  that 

the  LXX.  also  do  not  treat  it  as  a  proper  name. 

On  the  other  hand  Eusebius  and  Jerome  ( Onomns- 

ticOH,  »«  Abarim,"   "Fasga")   report  the  name  as 

existing  in  their  day  in  its  ancient  locality.     Mount 

Abarim  and  Mount  Nabau  were  pointed  out  on  the 

road   leading  from    Livias   to  Heshbon  {i.  e.  the 

Wady  Ilesban),  still  bearing  their  old  names,  and 
close  to  Mount  Phogor  (Peor),  which  also  retained 
its  name,  ichence,  says  Jerome  (a  quc))^  the  contig- 
uous region  was  even  then  called  Phasgo.  This 
connection  between  Phogor  and  Phasgo  is  puzzling, 
and  suggests  a  possible  error  of  copyists. 

No  traces  of  the  name  Pisgah  have  been  met 
with  in  later  times  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  but  in 
the  Arabic  garb  of  Ras  el-Feshkah  (almost  identi- 
cal with  the  Hebrew  Rosh  hap-Pisgah)  it  is  at- 
tached to  a  well-known  headland  on  the  north- 
western end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  a  mass  of  mountain 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Wady  en-Nar,  and 
on  the  north  by  the  Wady  Sidr,  and  on  the  north- 
ern part  of  which  is  situated  the  great  Mussulman 
sanctuary  of  Neby  Mi'tsn  (Moses).  This  associa- 
tion of  the  names  of  INIoses  and  Pisgah  on  the  rcest 
side  of  the  Dead  Sea  —  where  to  suppose  that 
Moses  ever  set  foot  would  be  to  stultify  the  whole 
narrative  of  his  decease  —  is  extremely  startling. 
No  explanation  of  it  has  yet  been  offered.  Cer- 
tainly that  of  M.  De  Saulcy  and  of  his  translator,*? 
that  the  Has  el-Feshkah  is  identical  with  Pisgah, 
cannot  be  entertained.  Against  this  the  words  of 
Deut.  iii.  27, "  Thou  shalt  not  go  over  this  Jordan," 
we  decisive. 

Had  the  name  of  Moses  alone  existed  here,  it 
might  with  some  plausibility  be  conceived  that  the 
reputation  for  sanctity  had  been  at  some  time, 
during  the  long  struggles  of  the  country,  transferred 
from  east  to  west,  when  the  original  spot  was  out 
af  the  reach  of  the  pilgrims.     But  the  existence  of 


«  The  singular  manner  in  which  the  LXX.  trans- 
lators of  the  Pentateuch  have  fluctuated  in  their 
lenderin^s  of  Pisgah  between  the  proper  name  anl  the 
ippeilative,  leads  to  the  inference  that  their  Hebrew 
iaxt  tras  different  in  some  of  the  passages  to  ours. 
Hr.  W.  A.  Wright  has  suggested  that  in  the  latter 

mm»  ttwy  may   hare   read    H /DD    for    HUDD, 


its  non-existence  on  the  east  of  Joi-dan  —  seems  to 
preclude  this  suggestion.  [Xebo,  Mouxt,  Amer. 
ed.]  G. 

PISID'IA  illKridla:  Pisidia)  was  a  district  of 
Asia  Minor,  which  cannot  be  very  exactly  defined. 
But  it  may  be  described  suflficiently  by  saying  thai 
it  was  to  the  north  of  Pami'HYLIA,  and  stretched 
along  the  range  of  Taurus.  Northwards  it  reached 
to,  and  was  partly  included  in,  Pukygia,  which 
was  similarly  an  indefinite  district,  though  far  more 
extensive.  Thus  Antiocii  ix  Pisidia  was  some- 
times called  a  Phrygian  town.  The  occurrences 
which  took  place  at  this  town  give  a  great  interest 
to  St.  Paul's  first  visit  to  the  district.  He  passed 
through  Pisidia  twice,  with  IJarnabas.  on  the  first 
missionary  journey,  L  e.  both  in  going  from  Pekga 
to  IcoNiUM  (Acts  xiii.  13,  14,  51),  and  in  return- 
ing (xiv.  21,  24,  25;  compare  2  Tim.  iii.  11).  It 
is  probable  also  that  he  traversed  the  northern  part 
of  the  district,  with  Silas  and  Timotheus,  on  the 
second  missionary  journey  (xvi.  6):  but  the  word 
Pisidia  does  not  occur  except  in  reference  to  the 
former  journey.  The  characteristics  both  of  the 
country  and  its  inhabitants  were  wild  and  rugged; 
and  it  is  very  likely  that  the  Apostle  encountered 
here  some  of  those  "  i)erils  of  robbers  "  and  "  perils 
of  rivers  "  which  he  mentions  afterwards.  His 
routes  through  this  region  are  considered  in  detail 
in  Life  and  Epp.  of  St.  Paul  (2d  ed.  vol.  i.  pp. 
197-207,  240,  241),  where  extracts  from  various 
travellers  are  given.  J.  S.  H. 

PrSON  ()'1K'*'5  [strenjiunff,  current,  Qes.]: 
[Rom.  ^lady]  Alex.]  4>eio-wi/:  Phison).  One  of 
the  four  "  heads  "  into  which  the  stream  flowing 
through  Eden  was  divided  (Gen.  ii.  11).  Nothing 
is  known  of  it;  the  principal  conjectures  will  be 
found  under  Edei^  [vol.  i.  p.  656  f.]. 

PISTAH  (nSp3  [expansion]:  ^ouripd; 
[Vat.  *o(r<^oi:]  Phaspha).  An  Asherite:  one  of 
the  sons  of  J  ether,  or  Ithran  (1  Chr.  vii.  38). 

PIT.  In  the  A.  V.  this  word  appears  with  a 
figurative  as  well  as  a  literal  meaning.  It  passes 
from  the  facts  that  belong  to  the  outward  aspect  of 
Palestine  and  its  cities  to  states  or  regions  of  the 
spiritual  world.  With  this  power  it  is  used  to  rep- 
resent several  Hebrew  words,  and  the  starting  point 
which  the  literal  meaning  presents  for  the  spiritual 
is,  in  each  case,  a  subject  of  some  interest. 

1.  Sheol  (Vstp),  in  Num.  xvi.  30,  33;  Job 
xvii.  16.  Here  the  word  is  one  which  is  used  only 
of  the  hollow,  shadowy  world,  the  dwelling  of  the 
dead,  and  as  such  it  has  been  treated  of  under 
Hell. 

2.  Shachnih  (nnt^).  Here,  as  the  root  TViW 
shows,  the  sinking  of  the  pit  is  the  primary  thought 
(Gesen.  Thes.  s.  v.).  It  is  dug  into  the  earth 
(Ps.  ix.  15,  cxix.  85).  A  pit  thus  made  and  then 
covered  lightly  over,  served  as  a  trap  by  which  ani- 
mals or  men  might  be  ensnared  (Ps.  xxxv.  7).     It 

from  vDD,  a  word  which  they  actually  translate  by 
Aa^eveiv  in  Ex.  xxxir.  1,4,  Deut.  x.  1. 

b  Probably  the  origin  of  the  marginal  reading  ol 
the  A.  V.  «  the  hill." 

«:  See  De  Sau ley's  Voyage,  etc.,  and  the  notaa  to  U 
60-66  of  the  English  edition. 
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Jiiui  became  a  type  of  sorrow  and  confusion,  from 
which  a  man  could  not  extricate  himself,  of  the 
great  doom  which  comes  to  all  men,  of  the  dreari- 
ness of  death  (Job  xxxiii.  18,  24,  28,  30).  To 
"  go  down  to  the  pit,"  is  to  die  without  hope.  It 
is  the  penalty  of  evil-doers,  that  from  which  the 
righteouR  are  delivered  by  the  hand  of  God. 

3.  B&i-  (m2).  In  this  word,  as  in  the  cog- 
nate BSer,  the  special  thought  is  that  of  a  pit  or 
well  dug  for  water  (Gesen.  Thes.  s.  v.).  The  pro- 
cess of  desynonymizing  which  goes  on  in  all  lan- 
guages, seems  to  have  confined  the  former  to  the 
state  of  the  well  or  cistern,  dug  into  the  rock,  but 
no  longer  filled  with  wat^r.  Thus,  where  the  sense  in 
both  cases  is  figurative,  and  the  same  English  word  is 
used,  we  have  pit  {b<;er)  connected  with  the  "deep 
water,"  '*  the  waterflood,"  "  the  deep"  (Ps.  Ixix.  15), 

while  in  pit  (— T^B),  there  is  nothing  but  the 
••miry  clay"  (Ps.  xl.  2).  Its  dreariest  feature  is 
that  there  is  "  lio  water  "  in  it  (Zech.  ix,  11).  So 
far  the  idea  involved  has  been  rather  that  of  misery 
and  despair  than  of  death.       But  in   the  phrase 

«•  they  that  go  down  to  the  pit "  ("J^S),  it  becomes 
even  more  constantly  than  the  synonyms  already 
noticed  {Sheol,  Sliachaih),  the  representative  of  the 
world  of  the  dead  (Ez.  xxxi.  14,  16,  xxxii.  18,  24; 
Ps.  xxviii.  1,  cxHii.  7).  There  may  have  been  two 
reasons  for  this  transfer.  1.  The  wide,  deep  exca- 
vation became  the  place  of  burial.  The  "  graves 
were  set  in  the  sides  of  the  pit  "  (bor)  (Ez.  xxxii. 
24).  To  one  looking  into  it  it  was  visibly  the 
home  of  the  dead,  while  the  vaguer,  more  mys- 
terious Sheol  carried  the  thoughts  further  to  an  in- 
visible home.  2.  The  pit,  however,  in  this  sense, 
was  never  simply  equivalent  to  burial-place.  There 
is  always  implied  in  it  a  thought  of  scorn  and  con- 
demnation. This  too  had  its  origin  apparently  hi 
the  use  made  of  the  excavations,  which  had  either 
never  been  wells,  or  had  lost  the  supply  of  water. 
The  prisoner  in  the  land  of  his  enemies,  was  left  to 
perish  in  the  pit  (bor)  (Zech.  ix.  11).  The  greatest 
of  all  deliverances  is  that  the  captive  exile  is  re- 
leased from  the  slow  death  of  starvation  in  it 
(shachaih,  Is.  li.  14).  The  history  of  Jeremiah, 
cast  into  the  dungeon,  or  pit  (boi-)  (Jer.  xxxviii.  6, 
9),  let  down  into  its  depths  with  cords,  sinking  into 
the  filth  at  the  bottom  (here  also  there  is  no  water), 
with  death  by  hunger  staring  him  in  the  face, 
shows  how  terrible  an  instrument  of  punishment 
was  such  a  pit.  The  condition  of  the  Athenian 
prisoners  in  the  stone  quarries  of  Syracuse  (Thuc. 
dii.  87),  the  Persian  punishment  of  the  (TttSSos 
(Ctesias,  Pers.  48),  the  oubliettes  of  mediaeval 
prisons  present  instances  of  cruelty,  more  or  less 
analogous,.  It  is  not  strange  that  with  these  associ- 
ations of  material  horror  clustering  round,  it  should 
have  involved  more  of  the  idea  of  a  place  of  punish- 
ment for  the  haughty  or  unjust,  than  did  the  sheol, 
the  grave. 

In  Kev.  ix.  1,  2,  and  elsewhere,  the  "  bottomless 
pit,"  is  the  translation  of  rb  <pp4ap  r^y  a^vaaov. 
The  A.  V.  has   rightly  taken  (pp4ap  here  as  the 


a  1.  "Hf  3  :  iSpCa :  hj/dria,  lagena ;  akin  to  Sanskrit 
k*t  »nd  ica5os.  Also  «  barrel »  (1  K.  xvii.  12,  xvili. 
i8).    (Ges.  p.  600  ;  Eicbhoff,  VergUieh.  der  Sprachen,  p. 

S.  b^3  moA  bri3:  iyycJoy :««/ A.  V.  «  bottle," 


equivalent  of  boi-  rather  than  beer.     The  pit  of 
abyss  is  as  a  dungeon.     It  is  opened  with   a  kej 
(Kev.  ix.   1,  XX.   1).     Satan  is  cast  into  it,  as  » 
prisoner  (xx.  3).  E.  H.  p. 

PITCH  (npt,  nttan^b:  tt.Wt,:  pix) 

The  three  Hebrew  tenns  above  given  all  represent 
the  same  object,  namely,  mineral  pitch  or  asphalt, 
in  its  diflTerent  aspects:  zep/ieth  (the  zi/t  of  the 
modern  Arabs,  Wilkinson,  Anc.  E<j.  ii.  120)  in  its 
hquid  state,  from  a  root  signifying  "to  flow;" 
c/iemdr,  in  its  solid  state,  from  its  red  color,  though 
also  explained  in  reference  to  the  manner  in  which 
it  boils  up  (the  former,  however,  being  more  con- 
sistent with  the  appearance  of  the  two  terms  in 
juxtaposition  in  Ex.  ii.  3;  A.  V.  "pitch  and 
shme");  and  copher,  in  reference  to  its  use  in 
overlaying  wood-work  (Gen.  vi.  14).  Asphalt  is  an 
opaque,  inflammable  substance,  which  bubbles  up 
from  subterranean  fountains  in  a  liquid  state,  and 
hardens  by  exposure  to  the  air,  but  readily  melts 
under  the  influence  of  heat.  In  the  latter  state 
it  is  very  tenacious,  and  was  used  as  a  cement  in 
lieu  of  mortar  in  Babylonia  (Gen.  xi.  3;  Strab. 
xvi.  p.  743;  Herod,  i.  179),  as  well  as  for  coating 
the  outsides  of  vessels  (Gen.  vi.  14;  Joseph.  B.  J. 
iv.  8,  §  4),  and  particularly  for  making  the  papy- 
rus boats  of  the  Egyptians  water-tight  (Ex.  ii.  3 ; 
Wilkinson,  ii.  120).  The  Babylonians  obtained 
their  chief  supply  from  springs  at  Is  (the  modem 
Hit),  which  are  still  in  existence  (Herod,  i.  179). 
The  Jews  and  Arabians  got  theirs  in  large  quanti- 
ties from  the  Dead  Sea,  which  hence  received  its 
classical  name  of  Lacus  Asphaltites.  The  latter 
was  particularly  prized  for  its  purple  hue  (Plin. 
xxviii.  23).  In  the  early  ages  of  the  Bible  the 
slime-pits  (Gen.  xiv.  10),  or  springs  of  asphalt, 
were  apparent  in  the  Vale  of  Siddim,  at  the  south- 
ern end  of  the  sea.  They  are  now  concealed  through 
the  submergence  of  the  plain,  and  the  asphalt 
probably  forms  itself  into  a  crust  on  the  bed  of  the 
lake,  whence  it  is  dislodged  by  earthquakes  or 
other  causes.  Early  writers  describe  the  masses 
thus  thrown  up  on  the  surface  of  the  lake  as  of 
very  considerable  size  (Joseph.  B.  J.  iv.  8,  §  4; 
Tac.  I/ist.  v.  6;  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  48).  This  is  now  a 
rare  occurrence  (Robinson,  Bes.  i.  517),  though 
small  pieces  may  constantly  be  picked  up  on  the 
shores.  The  inflammable  nature  of  pitch  is  noticed 
in  Is.  xxxiv.  9.  W.  L.  B. 

PITCHER."  The  word  "  pitcher"  is  used  in 
A.  V.  to  denote  the  water-jars  or  pitchers  with  one 
or  two  handles,  used  chiefly  by  women  for  carrying 
water,  as  in  the  story  of  Kebecca  (Gen.  xxiv.  15-20; 
but  see  Mark  xiv.  13;  Luke  xxii.  10).''  This  prac- 
tice has  been  and  is  still  usual  both  in  the  East 
and  elsewhere.  The  vessels  used  for  the  purpose 
are  generally  carried  on  the  head  or  the  shoulder. 
The  Bedouin  women  conmionly  use  skin-bottles. 
Such  was  the  ''  bottle "  carried  by  Hagar  (Gen. 
xxi.  14;  Harmer,  Obs.  iv.  246;  Layard,  Nin.  <f 
Bab.  p.  578;  Roberts,  Skeldies,  pi.  164;  At- 
vieux,  Trav.  p.  203;  13urckhardt,  Notes  on  Bed. 
i.  351). 
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only  once  a  "  pitcher  "  (Lam.  iv.  2),  where  it  is  joined 
with  ti7"^n,  an  earthen  vessel  (Ges.  522). 

8.  In  N.T.  Kepantov,  twice  only  :  Mark  xiv.  18,  t» 
gena  ;  Luke  xxii.  10,  amphora. 

b  *  Hence  the  owner  of  the  guest-chamber  was  Jta 
more  readily  known,  as  pointed  rut  in  note  a,  vol  U 
p.  1375.  B. 


PITHOM 

The  same  word  cad  is  used  of  the  pitchers  em- 
ployed by  Gideon's  300  men  (Judg.  vii.  16),  where 
the  use  made  of  them  marks  the  material.  Also 
the  vessel  (A.  V.  "barrel")  in  which  the  meal  of 
the  Sareptan  widow  was  contained  (I  K.  xvii.  12), 
and  the  "  barrels  "  of  water  used  by  Elijah  at  Mount 
Carmel  (xviii.  33).  [Barrel,  Amer.  ed.]  It  is 
also  used  figuratively  of  the  life  of  man  (Keel.  xii. 
6).  [Fountain;  JNIedicine.]  It  is  thus  prob- 
able that  earthen  vessels  were  used  by  the  Jews  as 
they  were  by  the  Egyptians  for  containing  both 
liquids  and  dry  provisions  (Birch,  Anc.  Pottery,  i. 
43).  In  the  view  of  the  Fountain  of  Nazareth 
[vol.  i.  p.  838],  may  be  seen  men  and  women  with 
pitchers  which  scarcely  differ  from  those  in  use  in 
Egypt  and  Nubia  (Roberts,  Sketches,  plates  29, 
164).  The  water-pot  of  the  woman  of  Samaria 
was  probably  one  of  this  kind,  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  much  larger  amphorae  of  the  marriage- 
feast  at  Cana,  [Fountain;  Cruse;  Bottle; 
Fi^gon;  Pot.]  II.  W.  P. 

PITHOM  (DhQ  [see below]:  Ueidd;  [Alex. 
TliOa/x:]  Plnlhom),  one  of  the  store-cities  built  by 
the  Israelites  for  the  first  oppressor,  the  Pharaoh 
"which  knew  not  Joseph"  (Ex.  i.  11).  In  the 
Heb.  these  cities  are  two,  Pithom  and  Raamses: 
the  LXX.  adds  On,  as  a  third.  It  is  probable 
that  I'ithom  lay  in  the  most  eastern  part  of  Lower 
%yP^  I'ke  Raamses,  if,  as  is  reasonable,  we  sup- 
pose the  latter  to  be  the  Kameses  mentioned  else- 
where, and  tiiat  the  Israelites  were  occupied  in 
public  works  within  or  near  to  the  land  of  Goshen. 
Herodotus  mentions  a  town  called  Patumus,  Ila- 
rov/jL09,  which  seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  Thoum 
or  Thou  of  the  Jtinerary  of  Antoninus,  probably 
the  military  station  Thohu  of  the  Notitia. 
Whether  or  not  Patumus  be  the  Pithom  of 
Scripture,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  name 
is  identical.  The  first  part  is  the  same  as  in  Bu- 
bastis  and  Bu-siris,  either  the  definite  article  mas- 
culine, or  a  ix)sse8sive  pronoun,  unless  indeed,  with 
Brugsch,  we  read  the  Egyptian  word  "abode"  PA, 
and  suppose  that  it  commences  these  names.  [Pi- 
BESETii.]  The  second  part  appears  to  be  the 
name  of  ATUAI  or  TUM,  a  divinity  worshipped 
at  On,  or  Ileliopolis,  as  well  as  Ra,  both  being 
forms  of  the  sun  [On],' and  it  is  noticeable  that 
Thoum  or  Thou  was  very  near  the  Heliopolite 
nome,  and  perhaps  more  anciently  within  it,  and 
that  a  monument  at  Aboo-Keslieyd  shows  that  the 
worship  of  Ileliopolis  extended  along  the  valley  of 
the  Canal  of  the  Red  Sea.  As  we  find  Thoum  and 
Patamus  and  Rameses  in  or  near  to  the  land  of 
Goshen,  (here  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  we 
have  here  a  correspondence  to  Pithom  and  Raam- 
ses, and  the  probable  connection  in  both  cases  with 
Ileliopolis  confirms  the  conclusion.  It  is  remark- 
able that  the  Coptic  version  of  Gen.  xlvi.  28  men- 
tions Pithom  for,  or  instead  of,  the  Herocpolis  of 
the  LXX.  The  Hebrew  reads,  "And  he  sent 
Judah  before  him  unto  Joseph,  to  direct  his  face 
unto  Goshen;  and  they  came  into  the  land 
»f  Goshen."  Here  the  LXX.  has,  KaQ'  'Hpwwv 
r6\iVy  ct9  77J1/  'Pa/xeccr^,  but  the  Coptic,     p  ^ 

tp<i,il-^,CCH.  Whether  Patumus  and  Thoum 
he  the  same,  and  the  position  of  one  or  both,  have  yet 
lo  be  doteraiiiied,  before  we  can  speak  positively  as  to 

he  Pithom  cf  Exodus.    Herodotus  places  Patumus 
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in  the  Arabian  nome  upon  the  Canal  of  the  Red  Set 
(ii.  48).  The  Itinerai-y  of  Antoninus  puts  Thou  51 
Roman  miles  from  Heliopolis,  and  48  froai  Pelu- 
sium ;  but  this  seems  too  fur  north  for  Patumus, 
and  also  for  Pithom,  if  that  place  were  near  Heli- 
opolis, as  its  name  and  connection  with  Raamsefl 
seem  to  indicate.  Under  Raamses  is  a  discussion 
of  the  character  of  these  cities,  and  of  their  im- 
portance in  Egyptian  history.     [Rameses.] 

R.  S.  P. 
*  Chabas  {Voyage  d'un  ^gyptien,  p.  286)  sug- 
gests the  probable  identity  of  Pithom  and  the 
Etham  of  F^x.  xiii.  20 :  the  initial  p  being  simply 
the  masculine  singular  of  the  article  in  FLgyptian. 
But  this  seems  to  call  for  two  cities  or  towers  ot 
the  same  name,  in  the  same  general  locality,  since 
there  is  good  reason  for  placing  the  Pithom  of  Fjc. 
i.  11,  to  the  west  of  Raamses.  The  children  of  Is- 
rael would  naturally  assemble  for  the  exodus  at  the 
point  nearest  the  eastern  desert ;  and  their  place  of 
rendezvous  was  Raamses ;  nor  would  they  be  likely 
to  encamp  near  a  fortified  city  such  as  Pithom  was. 
In  his  Melanges  Egypt,  ii.  154,  M.  Chabas  givea 
at  length  the  arguments  for  the  identification  of 
Pithom  with  the  Patumus  of  Herodotus,  and  with 
the  ruins  of  Aboo-Kesheyd.  A  thorough  archaeo- 
logical exploration  of  the  Delta  alone  could  deter- 
mine these  localities  with  certainty.  This  we  may 
hope  for  when  M.  Mariette  shall  have  finished  hia 
most  rewarding  work  in  the  Nile  valley.  The  Pata- 
mus of  Herodotus  lay  upon  the  canal  that  joined  the 
Nile  to  the  Bitter  Lakes,  and  the  sweet-water  ca- 
nal of  Lesseps,  by  restoring  fertility  to  the  ancient 
Goshen,  and  inviting  thither  a  permanent  popula- 
tion, may  give  occasion  for  discoveries  that  shall 
illustrate  and  confirm  the  history  of  Israel  in 
Egypt.  J.  P.  T. 

PITHON  Cjin'^Q  [/mrm?ess,Furst]:*t0<6r; 
[in  ix.  41,  Vat.  Sin.  *at0coj/:]  Phithon).  One  ol 
the  four  sons  of  IMicah,  the  son  of  Meribbaal,  or 
Mephibosheth  (1  Chr.  viii.  35,  ix.  41). 

PLAGUE,  THE.  The  disease  now  called  the 
Plague,  which  has  ravaged  Egypt  and  neighboring 
countries  in  modern  times,  is  supposed  to  have  pr^ 
vailed  there  in  former  ages.  Manetho,  the  Egyp- 
tian historian,  speaks  of  "a  very  great  plague  "  in 
the  reign  of  Semempses,  the  seventh  king  of  tho 
first  dynasty,  b.  c.  cir.  2500.  The  diflficulty  of  de- 
termining the  character  of  the  pestilences  of  ancient 
and  mediaeval  times,  even  when  carefully  described, 
warns  us  not  to  conclude  that  every  such  mention 
refers  to  the  Plague,  especially  as  the  cholera  has, 
since  its  modern  appearance,  been  almost  as  severe 
a  scourge  to  Egypt  as  the  more  famous  disease, 
which,  indeed,  as  an  epidemic  seems  there  to  have 
been  succeeded  by  it.  INIoreover,  if  we  admit,  as 
we  must,  that  there  have  been  anciently  pestilences 
very  nearly  resembling  the  modern  Plague,  we  mu«t 
still  hesitate  to  pronounce  any  recorded  pestilence  to 
be  of  this  class  unless  it  be  described  with  some 
distinguishing  particulars. 

The  Plague  in  recent  times  has  not  extended  far 
beyond  the  Turkish  Empire  and  the  kingdom  ol 
Persia.  It  has  been  asserted  that  F^gypt  is  its  cra- 
dle, but  this  does  not  seem  to  be  corroborated  by 
the  later  history  of  the  disease.  It  is  there  both 
sporadic  and  epidemic:  in  the  first  form  it  has  ap- 
peared almost  annually,  in  the  second  at  rarer  in- 
tervals. As  an  epidemic  it  takes  the  charac'er  ol 
a  pestilence,  sometimes  of  the  greatest  severity. 
Our  subsequent  remarks  apply  to  it  in  this  fbrw* 
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It  is  a  mucli-vexed  question  whether  it  is  ever 
endemic:  that  such  is  the  case  is  favored  by  its 
rareness  since  sanitary  measures  have  been  en- 
forced. 

The  Plague  when  most  severe  usually  appears 
first  on  the  northern  coast  of  Kgypt,  havinj?  previ- 
ously broken  out  in  Tuikey  or  North  Africa  west 
of  Egypt.  It  ascends  the  river  to  Cairo,  rarely 
going  much  further.  Thus  Mr.  I.ane  has  obRer\-ed 
that  the  great  plague  of  1835  "  was  certainly  intro- 
duced from  Turkey  "  (Modern  Egyptinns,  5th  ed. 
p.  3,  note  1).  It  was  first  noticed  at  Alexandria, 
ascended  to  Cairo,  and  furtlier  to  the  southera  part 
of  Eg}*pt,  a  few  cases  ha\ing  occurred  at  Thebes ; 
and  it  "  extended  throughout  the  whole  of  Egypt, 
iiough  its  ravages  were  not  great  in  the  soutliern 
paits"  {Ibid.).  The  mortality  is  often  enormous, 
and  Mr.  Lane  remarks  of  the  plague  just  men- 
tioned :  "  It  destroyed  not  less  than  eighty  thou- 
sand persons  in  Cairo,  that  is,  one-third  of  the  jx)p- 
ulation ;  and  far  more,  I  believe,  than  two  hundred 
thousand  in  all  Igypt  "  (Ibid.).^  The  writer  was 
in  Cairo  on  the  last  occasion  when  this  pestilence 
visited  Egypt,  in  the  summer  of  1843,  when  the 
deaths  were  not  numerous,  although,  owing  to  the 
Government's  posting  a  sentry  at  each  house  in 
which  any  one  had  died  of  the  disease,  to  enforce 
quarantine,  there  was  much  concealment,  and  the 
number  was  not  accurately  known  (Mrs.  Poole, 
Englishwoman  in  Egypt,  ii.  32-35).  Although 
since  then  Egypt  has  been  free  from  this  scourge, 
Benghazee  (Hesperides),  in  the  pashalic  of  Tripoli, 
was  almost  depopulated  by  it  during  part  of  the 
years  1860  and  1861.  It  generally  appears  in 
Egypt  in  midwinter,  and  lasts  at  most  for  about 
six  months. 

The  Plague  is  considered  to  be  a  severe  kind  of 
typhus,  accompanied  by  buboes.  Like  the  cholera 
it  is  most  violent  at  the  first  outbreak,  causing 
almost  instant  death ;  later  it  may  last  three  days 
and  even  longer,  but  usually  it  is  fatal  in  a  few 
hours.  It  has  never  been  successfully  treated  ex 
cept  in  isolated  cases  or  when  the  epidemic  has 
seemed  to  have  worn  itself  out.  Depletion  and 
stimulants  have  been  tried,  as  with  cholera,  and 
stimulants  with  far  better  results.  Great  difference 
of  opinion  has  obtained  as  to  whether  it  is  conta- 
gious or  not.  Instances  have,  however,  occurred  in 
which  no  known  cause  except  contagion  could  have 
conveyed  the  disease. 

In  noticing  the  places  in  the  Bible  which  might 
be  supposed  to  refer  to  the  Plague  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that,  unless  some  of  its  distinctive  character- 
istics are  mentioned,  it  is  not  safe  to  infer  that  this 
disease  is  intended. 

In  the  narrative  of  the  Ten  Plagues  there  is,  as 
we  point  out  below  [p.  2542,  a],  none  correspond- 
ing to  the  modern  Plague.  The  plague  of  boils  has 
indeed  some  resemblance,  and  it  might  be  urged 
that,  as  in  other  cases  known  scourges  were  sent 
(their  miraculous  nature  being  shown  by  their  oppor- 
tune occurrence  and  their  intense  character),  so  in 
this  case  a  disease  of  the  country,  if  indeed  the  Plague 
anciently  prevailed  in  Egypt,  might  have  been  em- 
ployed. Yet  the  ordinary  Plague  would  rather  exceed 
in  severity  this  infliction  than  the  contrary,  which 
leems  fatal  to  this  supposition.  [Plagues,  the 
Tek.] 


a  A  furious  story  i  onneoted  with  this  plague  is 
jlrec  iu  the  notes  [of  Mr.  Lane]  to  the  Thousand  and 
fku  Niekis,  cb.  iii. 


Stvcral  Hebrew  words  are  translated  "peiU 
lence  "  or  «' plague."  (1.)  ""^Tl*  projierly  "d» 
struction,"  hence  "  a  plague;  "  in  LXX.  commonly 
ddyuTOs.  It  is^  used  with  a  wide  signification  foi 
different  pestilences,  being  employed  even  for  mur- 
rain in  the  account  of  the  plague  of  murrain  (Ex. 

ix.  3).    (2)  n)tt,  properly  "death,"   hence   "a 

deadly  disease,  pestilence."  Gesenius  compares  the 
Sclnoarzer  Tod,  or  Black  Death,  of  the  middle 

ages.     (3.)  ^33  and  nC2)3,  properly   anything 

with  which  people  are  smitten,  especially  by  God, 
therefore  a  plague  or  pestilence  sent  by  Him.     (4.) 

Ht^p,,  "  pestilence  "  (Deut.  xxxii.  24,  A.  V.  *'  de- 
struction"; Ps. xci.  6,  "the  pestilence  [that]  walk- 
eth  in  darkiiess"),  and  perhaps  also  3ll^p,  if  we 
follow  Gesenius,  instead  of  reading  with  the  A.  V. 

"destruction,"  in  IIos.  xiii.  14.  (5.)  ^^T??  prop- 
erly "a  flame,"  hence  "a  burning  fever,"  "a 
plague"  (Deut.  xxxii.   24;  Ilab.  iii.  5,  where  it 

occurs  M-ith  "13'^).  It  is  evident  that  not  one  of 
these  words  can  be  considered  as  designating  by 
its  signification  the  Plague.  Whether  the  disease 
be  mentioned  must  be  judged  from  the  sense  of  pas- 
sages, not  from  the  sense  of  words. 

Those  pestilences   which  were  sent  as   special 
judgments,  and  were  either  supernaturally  rapid  in 
their  effects,  or  in  addition  directed  against  par- 
ticular culprits,  are  beyond  the  reach  of  human  in- 
quiry.    But  we  also  read  of  pestilences  which,  al- 
though sent  as  judgments,  have  the  characteristics 
of  modern  epidemics,  not  being  rapid  beyond  nature, 
nor  directed  against  individuals.     Thus  in  the  re- 
markable threatenings  in  Leviticus  and  Deuteron- 
omy, pestilence  is  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  enduring 
judgments  that  were  gradually  to  destroy  the  dis- 
obedient.   This  passage  in  Leviticus  evidently  refers 
to  pestilence  in  besieged  cities:  "And  I  will  bring 
a  sword  upon  you,  that  shall  avenge  the  quarrel  of 
[my]  covenant:  and  when  ye  are  gathered  together 
within  your  cities,  I  will  send  the  pestilence  among 
you ;  and  ye  shall  be  delivered  into  the  hand  of  the 
enemy"    (xxvi.  25).     Famine   in  a  besieged  city 
would  occasion  pestilence.     A  special  disease  may 
be  indicated  in  the  parallel  portion  of  Deuteronomy 
(xxviii.  21):  "The  Loud  shall  make  the  pestilence 
cleave  unto  thee,  until  he  [or  "it"]  have  consumed 
thee  from  off  the  land  whither  thou  goest  to  possess 
it."     The  word  rendered  "pestilence"  may,  how- 
ever, have  a  general  signification,  and  comprise  ca- 
lamities mentioned  afterwards,  for  there  follows  an 
enumeration  of  several  other  diseases  and  similar 
scourges  (xxviii.  21,  22).     The  first  disease  here 
mentioned,   has  been  supposed   to  be  the  Plague 
(Bunsen,  Bibthcerk).    It  is  to  be  remenil)ered  that 
"  the  botch  of  Egypt  "  is  afterwards  spoken  of  (27), 
by  which  it  is  probablo  that  ordinary  boils  are  in- 
tended, which  are  especially  severe  in  Egypt  in  the 
present  day,  and  that  later  still  "  all  the  diseases  of 
Egypt  "  are  mentioned    (60).     It  therefore  seems 
unhkely  that  so  grave  a  disease  as  the  Plague,  if 
then  known,  should  not  be  spoken  of  in  either  of 
these  two  passages.     In  neither  place  does  it  seem 
certain  that  the  Plague  is  specified,  though,  in  the 
one,  if  it  were  to  be  in  the  land  it  would  fasten 
upon  the  population  of  besieged  cities,  and  in  th« 
other,  if  then  known,  it  would  probably  be  alludec 
to  as  a  ten*ible  judgment  in  an  enumeration  of  dia 
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lases.  The  notices  in  the  prophets  present  the  same 
difficulty ;  for  they  do  not  seem  to  afford  sufficiently 
positive  evidence  that  the  riacjue  was  known  in 
those  times.  With  the  prophets,  as  in  the  Penta- 
teuch, we  must  suppose  that  the  diseases  threatened 
or  prophesied  as  judgments  must  have  been  known, 
•sr  at  least  called  by  the  names  used  for  those  that 
were  known.  Two  passages  might  seem  to  be  ex- 
plicit. In  Amos  we  read,  "  I  have  sent  among  you 
the  pestilence  after  the  manner  of  Kgypt:  your 
young  men  have  I  slain  with  the  sword,  and  liave 
taken  away  your  horses ;  and  I  have  made  the  stink 
of  your  camps  to  come  up  unto  your  nostrils  "  (Am. 
iv.  10).  Here  the  reference  is  perhaps  to  the  death 
of  the  firstborn,  for  the  same  phrase,  "after  the 
manner  of  Egypt,"  is  used  by  Isaiah  (x.  24,  26), 
with  a  reference  to  the  Exodus,  and  perhaps  to  the 
oppression  preceding  it;  and  an  allusion  to  past  his- 
tory seems  probable,  as  a  comparison  with  the  over- 
throw of  the  cities  of  the  plain  inmiediately  follows 
(Am.  iv.  11).  The  prophet  Zechariah  also  speaks 
of  a  plague  with  which  the  Egyptians,  if  refusing 
to  serve  God,  should  be  smitten  (xiv.  18),  but  the 
name,  and  the  description  which  appears  to  apply 
to  this  scourge,  seem  to  show  that  it  cannot  be  the 
Plague  (12). 

Hezekiah's  disease  has  been  thought  to  have 
been  the  plague,  and  its  fatal  nafedre,  as  well  as  the 
mention  of  a  boil,  makes  this  not  improbable.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  no  mention  of  a  pestilence 
among  his  people  at  the  time. 

There  does  not  seem,  therefore,  to  be  any  dis- 
tinct notice  of  the  Plague  in  the  Bible,  and  it  is 
most  probable  that  this  can  be  accounted  for  by 
supposing  either  that  no  pestilence  of  antiquity  in 
the  East  was  as  marked  in  character  as  the  modem 
Plague,  or  that  the  latter  disease  then  frequently 
broke  out  there  as  an  epidemic  in  crowded  cities, 
instead  of  following  a  regular  course. 

(See  Russell's  Natural  History  of  Aleppo;  Clot- 
Bey,  De  In  Peste,  and  Apergu  General  sur  P^f/ypie, 
ii.  348-350.)  R.  S.  P. 

PLAGUES,  THE  TEN.  In  considering 
the  history  of  the  Ten  Plagues  we  have  to  notice 
the  place  where  they  occurred,  and  the  occasion  on 
which  they  were  sent,  and  to  examine  the  narrative 
of  each  judgment,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  what  it 
was,  and  in  what  manner  Pharaoh  and  the  Egyp- 
tians were  punished  by  it,  as  well  as  to  see  if  we 
can  trace  any  general  coimection  between  the  several 
judgments. 

I.  The  Place.  —  Although  it  is  distinctly  stated 
that  the  plagues  prevailed  throughout  Egypt,  save, 
in  the  case  of  some,  the  Israelite  territory,  the  land 
tS  Goshen,  yet  the  descriptions  seem  principally 
to  apply  to  that  part  of  Egypt  which  lay  nearest 
to  Goshen,  and  more  especially  to  "  the  field  of 
Zoan,"  or  the  tract  about  that  city,  since  it  seems 
almost  certain  that  Pharaoh  dwelt  in  Zoan,  and 
that  territory  is  especially  indicated  in  Ps.  Ixxviii. 
43.  That  the  capital  at  this  time  was  not  more 
distant  from  Rameses  than  Zoan  is  evident  from 
the  time  in  which  a  message  could  be  sent  from 
Pharaoh  to  Moses  on  the  occasion  of  the  Exodus. 
The  descriptions  of  the  first  and  second  plagues 
icem  especially  to  refer  to  a  land  abounding  in 
itreams  and  lakes,  and  so  rather  to  the  lower  than 
••o  the  upper  country.  We  must  therefore  loot 
lepeciaily  to  Lower  Egypt  for  our  illustrations, 
Thile  bearing  in  mind  the  evident  prevalence  of 
'ixa  plagues  throughout  the  land. 
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II.  The  Occasion.  —  When  that  Pharaoh  whc 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  oppressor  was  dead, 
God  sent  IMoses  to  deliver  Israel,  commanding  him 
to  gather  the  elders  of  his  people  together,  and  to 
tell  them  his  commission.  It  is  added,  "  And  they 
shall  hearken  to  thy  voice:  and  thou  shalt  come, 
thou  and  the  elders  of  Israel,  unto  the  king  of 
Egypt,  and  ye  shall  say  unto  him,  The  Lord  God 
of  the  Hebrews  hath  met  with  us:  and  now  let  us 
go,  we  beseech  thee,  three  days'  journey  into  the 
wilderness,  that  we  may  sacrifice  to  the  Lord  our 
God.  And  I  am  sure  that  the  king  of  Egypt  will 
not  let  you  go,  no,  not  by  a  mighty  hand.  And  1 
will  stretch  out  my  hand,  and  smite  Egypt  with 
all  my  wonders  which  I  will  do  in  the  midst 
thereof:  and  after  that  he  will  let  you  go"  (Ex.  iii. 
18-20).  From  what  follows,  that  the  Israelites 
should  borrow  jewels  and  raiment,  and  •'spoil 
Egypt"  (21,  22),  it  seems  evident  that  they  were 
to  leave  as  if  only  for  the  purpose  of  sacrificmg; 
but  it  will  be  seen  that  if  they  did  so,  Pharaoh,  by 
his  armed  pursuit  and  overtaking  them  when  they 
had  encamped  at  the  close  of  the  third  day's  jour- 
ney, released  Moses  from  his  engagement. 

"When  Moses  went  to  Pharaoh,  Aaron  went  with 
him,  because  Moses,  not  judging  himself  to  be 
eloquent,  was  diffident  of  speaking  to  Pharaoh. 
"  And  Moses  said  before  the  Lord,  Behold,  I  [am] 
of  uncircumcised  lips,  and  how  shall  Pharaoh 
hearken  unto  me?  And  the  Lord  said  unto 
Moses,  See,  I  have  made  thee  a  god  to  Pharaoh : 
and  Aaron  thy  brother  shall  be  thy  prophet"  (Ex. 
vi.  30,  vii.  1;  conip.  iv.  10-16).  We  are  therefore 
to  understand  that  even  when  Moses  speaks  it  la 
rather  by  Aaron  than  himself.  It  is  perhaps  wor- 
thy of  note  that  in  the  tradition  of  the  Exodus 
which  Manetho  gives,  the  calamities  preceding  the 
event  are  said  to  have  been  caused  by  the  king's 
consulting  an  Egyptian  prophet;  for  this  suggest! 
a  course  which  Pharaoh  is  likely  to  have  adopted, 
rendering  it  probable  that  the  magicians  were  sent 
for  as  the  priests  of  the  gods  of  the  country,  so 
that  Moses  was  exalted  by  contrast  with  these  vain 
objects  of  worship.  We  may  now  examine  the 
narrative  of  each  plague. 

IIL  The  Plagues.  — 1.  The  Plague  of  Blood 
When  Moses  and  Aaron  came  before  Pharaoh,  a 
miracle  was  required  of  them.  Then  Aaron's  rod 
became  "a  serpent"  (A.  V.),  or  rather  "a  croco- 
dile" (1"^3i^).  Its  being  changed  into  an  animal 
reverenced  by  all  the  Egyptians,  or  by  some  of 
them,  would  have  been  an  especial  warning  to 
Pharaoh.  The  Egyptian  magicians  called  by  the 
king  produced  what  seemed  to  be  the  same  wonder, 
3'et  Aaron's  rod  swallowed  up  the  others  (vii.  3-12). 
This  passage,  taken  alone,  would  appear  to  indicate 
that  the  magicians  succeeded  in  working  wonders, 
but,  if  it  is  compared  with  those  others  relating 
their  opposition  on  the  occasions  of  the  first  three 
plagues,  a  contrary  inference  seems  more  reason- 
able. In  this  case  the  expression,  «'  they  also  did 
in  like  manner  with  their  enchantments"  (11)  io 
used,  and  it  is  repeated  in  the  cases  of  their  seem 
ing  success  on  the  occasions  of  the  first  plague 
(22),  and  the  second  (viii.  7),  as  well  as  when  they 
failed  on  the  occasion  of  the  third  plague  (18). 
A  comparison  with  other  passages  strengthens  ua 
in  the  inference  that  the  magicians  succeeded 
merely  by  juggling.  [Magic]  Yet,  even  if  thej 
were  auie  to  produce  a.iy  real  effects  by  magic,  a 
broad  <iii»tinction   should  bo  drawn  between  tiM 
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general  and  powerful  nature  of  the  wonders  wrought 
by  the  hariil  of  Moses  and  Aaron  and  their  partial 
■nd  weak  imitations.  When  Pharaoh  Imd  refused 
to  [fit  the  Israelites  jjo,  Moses  was  sent  again,  and, 
on  the  second  refusal,  was  commanded  to  smite 
upon  the  waters  of  tlie  river  and  to  turn  them  and 
all  the  waters  of  Egypt  into  blood.  The  miracle 
was  to  lie  wrought  when  I'haraoh  went  forth  in  the 
morning  to  the  river.  Its  general  ciiaracter  is  very 
remarkable,  for  not  orily  was  the  water  of  the  Nile 
smitten,  but  all  the  water,  even  tliat  in  vessels, 
throughout  the  country.  The  fish  died,  and  the 
river  stank.  The  Egyptians  could  not  drink  of  it, 
and  digged  around  it  for  water.  This  plague 
appeiirs  to  have  lasted  seven  days,  for  the  account 
of  it  ends,  "And  seven  days  were  fulfilled,  after 
that  the  Lord  had  smitten  the  river  "  (vii.  13-25), 
and  the  narrative  of  the  second  plague  immedi- 
ately follows,  as  though  the  other  had  then  ceased. 
Some  ditScuIty  has  been  occasioned  by  tl)e  niention 
that  the  Egyptians  digged  for  water,  but  it  is  not 
stated  that  they  so  gained  what  they  sought, 
although  it  may  be  conjectured  that  only  the  water 
that  was  seen  was  smitten,  in  order  that  the  nation 
should  not  perish.  This  plague  was  doubly  hu- 
miliating to  the  religion  of  the  country,  as  the  Nile 
was  held  sacred,  as  well  as  some  kinds  of  its  fish, 
not  to  speak  of  the  crocodiles,  which  probably  were 
destroyed.  It  may  have  been  a  marked  reproof  for 
the  cruel  edict  that  the  Israelite  cliildren  should 
l)e  drowned,  and  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  strike 
guilty  consciences  as  such,  though  Tharaoh  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  alarmed  by  it.  He  saw 
what  was  probably  an  imitation  wrought  by  the 
magicians,  who  accompanied  him,  as  if  he  were 
engaged  in  some  sacred  rites,  perhaps  connected 
with  the  worship  of  the  Nile.  Events  having 
some  resemblance  to  this  are  mentioned  by  aiw 
cient  writers:  tlie  most  remarkable  is  related  by 
Manetho,  according  to  whom  it  was  said  that,  in 
the  reign  of  Nephercheres,  seventh  king  of  the 
lid  dynasty,  the  Nile  flowed  mixed  with  honey  for 
eleven  days.  Some  of  the  historical  notices  of  the 
earliest  dynasties  seem  to  be  of  very  doubtful 
authenticity,  and  Manetho  seems  to  treat  this  one 
as  a  fable,  or,  perhaps  as  a  tradition.  Nepher- 
cheres, it  must  be  remarked,  reigned  several  hundred 
years  before  the  Exodus.  Those  who  have  endeav- 
ored to  explain  this  plague  by  natural  causes,  have 
referred  to  the  changes  of  color  to  which  the  Nile 
is  subject,  the  appearance  of  the  Ked  Sea,  and  the 
«o-called  rain  and  dew  of  blood  of  the  Middle 
Ages;  the  last  two  occasioned  by  small  fungi  of 
very  rapid  growth.  But  such  theories  do  not 
explain  why  the  wonder  happened  at  a  time  of  year 
when  the  Nile  is  most  clear,  nor  why  it  killed  the 
fish  and  made  the  water  unfit  to  be  drunk.  These 
are  the  really  weiglity  points,  rather  than  the 
cliange  into  blood,  which  seems  to  mean  a  change 
Into  the  semblance  of  blood.  The  employment 
of  natural  means  in  efiecting  a  miracle  is  equally 
seen  in  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea:  but  the 
Divine  power  is  proved  by  the  intensifying  or  ex- 
tending that  means,  and  the  opportune  occurrence 
of  the  result,  and  its  fitness  for  a  great  moral 
purpose. 

2.    The  Plague  of  Frogs When  seven  days 

had  passed  after  the  smiting  of  the  river,  Pharaoh 
Taa  threatened  with  another  judgment,  and,  on 
his  refusing  to  let  the  Israelites  go,  the  second 
uague  was  sent.  The  river  and  all  the  open  waters 
rf  JEgypt  brought  forth  countless  frogs,  which  not 
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only  covered  the  land,  but  filled  the  houses,  em 
in  tlieir  driest  parts  and  vessels,  for  the  ovens  and 
kneading-trouglis  are  si)ecified.  The  magician! 
again  had  a  seeming  success  in  their  opposition; 
yet  Pharaoh,  whose  very  palaces  were  filled  by  the 
reptiles,  entrcatetl  Aloses  to  pray  tliat  they  luighl 
be  removed,  proniising  to  let  the  Israelites  go;  but, 
on  the  removal  of  the  plague,  again  hardened  bis 
heart  (vii.  25,  viii.  1-15).  This  must  have  been 
an  especially  trying  judgment  to  the  Egyptians,  as 
frogs  were  included  among  the  sacred  animals, 
probably  not  amoig  those  which  were  riverencetl 
throughout  ICgypt,  like  the  cat,  but  in  the  second 
class  of  local  objects  of  worship,  like  the  crocodile. 
The  frog  was  sacred  to  the  goddess  HICKT,  who 
is  represented  witlj  the  head  of  this  reptile.  In 
hieroglyphics  the  frog  signifies  "very  many,"  "mil- 
lions," doubtless  from  its  abundance.  In  the 
present  day  frogs  abound  in  Egypt,  and  in  the 
summer  and  autumn  their  loud  and  incessant 
croaking  in  all  the  waters  of  the  country  gives 
some  idea  of  this  plague.  They  are  not,  however, 
heard  in  the  spring,  nor  is  there  any  record,  ex- 
cepting the  Biblical  one,  of  their  having  been 
injurious  to  the  inhabitants.  It  must  be  added 
that  the  supposeil  cases  of  the  same  kind  elsewhere, 
quoted  from  ancient  authors,  are  of  very  doubtful 
authenticity. 

3.  The  Plague  of  Lice.  —  The  account  of  the 
third  plague  is  not  preceded  by  the  mention  of  any- 
warning  to  Pharaoh.  We  read  that  Aaron  wag 
commanded  to  stretch  out  his  rod  and  smite  the 
dust,  which  became,  as  the  A.  V.  reads  the  word, 
"lice"  in  man  and  beast.  The  magicians  again 
attempted  opposition;  but,  failing,  confessed  that 
the  wonder  was  of  God  (viii.  16-19).  There  is 
much  difficulty  as  to  the  animals  meant  by  the 

term  D3D.  The  Masoretic  punctuation  is  D33, 
which  would  probably  make  it  a  collective  noun 
with  Q  formative;  but  the  plural  form  C'ilS 
also  occurs  (ver.  16  [Heb.  12];  Ps.  cv.  31),  of 
which  we  once  find  the  singular  )3  in  Isaiah  (li. 
6).  It  is  therefore  reasonable  to  conjecture  that 
the  first  form  should  be  punctuated  D33,  as  the 
defective  writing  of  tD''33 ;  and  it  should  also  be 

observed  that  the  Samaritan  has  0*^32.  Tbo 
LXX.  has  orKviipes,  and  the  Vulg.  sciniphes,  mos- 
quitoes, mentioned  by  Herodotus  (ii.  95),  and  Philo 
{De  Vita  Alosis,  i.  20,  p.  97,  ed.  Mang.),  as  trou- 
blesome in  Egypt.     Josephus,  however,  makes  the 

DDD  lice  {Ant  ii.  14,  §  3),  with  which  Bochart 
agrees  {Hieroz.  ii.  572  fF.).  The  etymology  is 
doubtful,  and  perhaps  the  Avord  is  Egyptian.  The 
narrative  does  not  enable  us  to  decide  which  is  the 
more  probable  of  the  two  renderings,  excepting, 
indeed,  that  if  it  be  meant  that  exactly  the  siine 
kind  of  animal  attacked  man  and  beast,  mosquitoes 
would  be  the  more  likely  translation.  In  this  case 
the  plague  does  not  seem  to  be  especially  directed 
against  the  superstitions  of  the  Egyptians :  if,  how- 
ever, it  were  of  lice,  it  would  have  been  most  dis- 
tressing to  their  priests,  who  were  very  cleanly 
apparently,  like  the  Muslims,  as  a  religious  duty 
In  the  present  day  both  mosquitoes  and  lice  an 
abundant  in  Egypt:  the  latter  may  be  avoided 
but  there  is  no  escape  from  the  former,  which  an 
so  distressing  an  annoyance  that  an  incKaee  ot 
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fhem  would  render  life  almost  insupportable  to 
beasts  as  well  as  men. 

4.  The  Plajjue  of  Flies.  —  In  the  case  of  the 
fourth  plague,  as  in  that  of  the  first,  Moses  was 
aommanded  to  meet  Pharaoh  in  the  morning  as  he 
came  forth  to  the  water,  and  to  threaten  him  with 
ft  judgment  if  he  still  refused  to  give  the  Israelites 
leave  to  go  and  worship.     He  was  to  be  punished 

by  D"117,  which  the  A.  V.  renders  "  swarms  [of 
flies],"  "a  swarm  [of  flies],'*  or,  in  the  margin, 
»«a  mixture  [of  noisome  beasts]."  These  creatures 
were  to  cover  the  people,  and  fill  both  the  houses 
and  the  ground.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  we  read 
that  the  land  of  Goshen,  where  the  Israelites  dwelt, 
was  to  be  exempt  from  the  plague.  So  terrible  was 
it  that  Pharaoh  granted  permission  for  the  Israel- 
ites to  SJicrifice  in  the  land,  which  Moses  refused  to 
do,  as  the  Egyptians  would  stone  his  people  for 
sacrificing  their  "abomination."  Then  Pharaoh 
gave  them  leave  to  sacrifice  in  the  wilderness,  pro- 
vided they  did  not  go  for;  but,  on  the  plague  being 
removed,  broke  his  agreement  (viii.  20-32).     The 

proper  meaning  of  the  word  ^"1^,  is  a  question 
of  extreme  difficulty.  The  explanation  of  Josephus 
(Ant.  ii.  14,  §  3),  and  almost  all  the  Hebrew  con»- 
mentators,  is  that  it  means  "  a  mixture,"  and  here 
designates  a  mixture  of  wild  animals,  in  accordance 

with  the  derivation  from  the  root  ^137,  "he 
mixed."  Similarly,  Jerome  renders  it  omne  gemis 
mvscxiruni^  and  Aquila  vafji^via-  The  LXX., 
however,  and  Philo  (Z>e  Vila  Mosis,  i.  23,  ii.  101, 
ed.  Mang.)  supiwse  it  to  be  a  dog-fly,  Kvv6/xvia. 
The  second  of  these  explanations  seems  to  be  a 
compromise  between  the  first  and  the  third.  It  is 
almost  certain,  from  two  passages  {Ex.  viii.  29,  31; 
Hebrew,  25,  27),  that  a  single  creature  is  intended. 
If  so,  what  reason  is  there  in  favor  of  the  LXX. 
rendering?  Oedmann  (  lVr?».  Sammlungen,  ii. 
150,  ap.  Ges.  Thts.  s.  v  )  proposes  the  Uatta  ovien- 
talis^  a  kind  of  lieetle,  instead  of  a  dog- fly;  but 
Gesenius  objects  that  this  creature  devours  things 
rather  than  stings  men,  whereas  it  is  evident  that 
the  animal  of  this  [)lague  attacked  or  at  least  an- 
noyed men,  besides  apparently  uijuring  the  land. 
From  Ps.  Ixxviii.  45,  where  we  read,  "  He  sent  the 

2n37,  which  devoured  them,"  it  nmst  have  been 
a  creature  of  devouring  habits,  as  is  observed  by 
Kalisch  {Comment,  on  KxmL  p.  138),  who  sup- 
}>orts  the  theory  that  a  beetle  is  intended.  The 
I'gyptian  language  might  be  hoped  to  give  us  a 
clew  to  the  rendering  of  the  LXX.  and  Philo.  In 
hieroglyphics  a  fly  is  AK,  and  a  liee  SHEB,  or 
KM  KB,  SH  and  KM  being  interchangeable,  in 
different  dialects;  and  in  Coptic  these  two  words  are 
3onfoundedin  ^^CJ,  ^Cj,  l^^.  ^^^^ 
inusca,  apis,  scnrabceus.  We  can  therefore  only 
judge  from  the  description  of  the  plague;  and  here 
Gescnius  seems  to  have  too  hastily  decided  against 
the  rendering  "  beetle,"  since  the  beetle  sometimes 
attacks  men.  Yet  our  experience  does  not  bear 
Vit  the  idea  that  any  kind  of  beetle  is  injurious  to 
man  in  Egypt;  but  there  is  a  kind  of  gad-fly  found 
n  that  country  which  sometimes  stings  men, 
though  usually  attacking  beasts.  The  difficulty, 
however,  in  the  way  of  the  supposition  that  a 
Itinging  fly  is  meant  is  that  all  such  flies  are,  like 
"tia  one,  plagues  to  beasts  rather  than  men ;  and 
f  we  conjecture  that  a  fly  is  intended,  perhaps  it 
U  more  reasonable  to  uifer  that  it  was  the  commou 
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fly,  which  in  the  present  day  is  probably  the  moil 
troublesome  insect  in  i^ypt.  That  this  was  a 
more  severe  plague  than  those  preceding  it,  appeam 
from  its  effect  on  Pharaoh,  rather  than  from  the 
mention  of  the  exemption  of  the  Israelites,  for  it 
can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  the  earlier  plagues 
aflfected  them.  As  we  do  not  know  what  creature 
is  here  intended,  we  cannot  say  if  there  were  any 
reference  in  this  case  to  the  Egyptian  religion 
Those  who  suppose  it  to  have  l)een  a  beetle  might 
draw  attention  to  the  great  reverence  in  which 
that  insect  was  held  among  the  sacred  animals, 
and  the  consequent  distress  that  the  Egyptians 
would  have  felt  at  destroying  it,  even  if  they  did 
so  unmtentionally.  As  already  noticed,  no  insect 
is  now  so  troublesome  in  Egypt  as  the  conmiorl  fly, 
and  this  is  not  the  case  with  any  kind  of  beetle, 
which  fact,  from  our  general  conclusions,  will  1/e 
seen  to  favor  the  evidence  for  the  former.  In  the 
hot  season  the  flies  not  only  cover  the  food  and 
drink,  but  they  torment  the  people  by  settling  on 
their  faces,  and  especially  round  their  eyes,  thiw 
promoting  ophthalmia. 

5.  7V/e  Plague  of  the  Murrain  of  Beasts.  —  Pha- 
raoh was  next  warned  that,  if  he  did  not  let  the 
people  go,  there  should  be  on  the  day  following  "  a 
very  grievous  murrain,"  upon  the  horses,  asses, 
camels,  oxen,  and  sheep  of  Egypt,  whereas  those  of 
the  children  of  Israel  should  not  die.  This  came 
to  pass,  and  we  read  that  "  all  the  cattle  of  Egypt 
died :  but  of  the  cattle  of  the  children  of  Israel  died 
not  one."  Yet  Pharaoh  still  continued  obstinate 
(Ex.  ix.  1-7).  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  ex- 
pression "  all  the  cattle  "  cannot  be  understood  tl» 
be  universal,  but  only  general,  for  the  narrative  of 
the  plague  of  hail  shows  that  there  were  still  at  a 
later  time  some  cattle  left,  and  that  the  want  of 
universal  terms  in  Hebrew  explains  this  seeming 
difficulty.  The  mention  of  camels  is  imix)rtant, 
since  it  appears  to  favor  our  opinion  that  the  Ph». 
raoh  of  the  Exodus  was  a  foreigner,  camels  appa> 
rently  not  having  been  kept  by  the  Egyptians  of 
the  time  of  the  Pharaohs  This  plague  would  have 
been  a  heavy  punishment  to  the  Egyptians  as  fall- 
ing upon  their  sacred  animals  of  two  of  the  kinds 
specified,  the  oxen  and  the  sheep;  but  it  would  have 
been  most  felt  in  the  destruction  cf  the  greatest 
part  of  their  useful  beasts.  In  modem  times  mur- 
rain is  not  an  unfrequent  visitation  in  Egypt,  and 
is  supposed  to  precede  the  plague.  The  writer  wit- 
nessed a  very  severe  murrain  in  that  country  in 
1842,  which  lasted  nine  months,  during  the  Latter 
half  of  that  year  and  the  spring  of  the  following 
one,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  plague,  as  had  beea 
anticipated  (Mrs.  Poole,  Englishwoman  in  Egypt, 
ii.  32,  i.  59,  114).  "'A  very  grievous  mun-ain,' 
forcibly  reminding  us  of  that  which  visited  this 
same  country  in  the  days  of  Moses,  has  prevaile<! 
during  the  last  three  months "  —  the  letter  is 
dated  October  18th,  1842  — ,  "  and  the  already  ([i*- 
tressed  peasants  feel  the  calamity  severely,  or  rather 
(I  should  say)  the  few  who  possess  cattle.  Among 
the  rich  men  of  the  country,  the  loss  has  been 
enormous.  During  our  voyage  up  the  Nile  "  in 
the  July  preceding,  "  we  observed  several  dead  cows 
and  buffaloes  lying  in  the  river,  as  I  mentioned  in 
a  former  letter;  and  some  friends  who  followed  us, 
two  months  after,  saw  many  on  the  banks;  indeed, 
up  to  this  time,  great  numliers  of  cattle  are  dying 
I  in  every  part  of  the  country"  {Id.  i.  114,  115). 
I  The  similaritv  of  the  calamity  in  character  is  re- 
'  markably  in  contrast  with  its  difference  lu  dun^ 
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Won:  the  miraculous  murrain  seems  to  have  been 
M  sudden  and  nearly  as  brief  as  tlie  destruction  of 
the  fii-st-born  (though  far  less  ten-ible),  and  to  have 
Uierefore  produced,  on  ceasing,  less  efflct  than 
other  plagues  upon  Pharaoh,  nothing  remaining  to 
be  removed. 

6.  The  Phujue  of  Boils.  —  The  next  judgment 
appears  to  have  been  preceded  by  no  warning,  ex- 
cepting indeed  that,  when  Moses  publicly  sent  it 
abroad  in  Egypt,  Pharaoh  might  no  doubt  have 
repented  at  the  last  moment.  We  read  that  Moses 
and  Aaron  were  to  take  ashes  of  the  furnace,  and 
Moses  was  to  "  sprinkle  it  toward  the  heaven  in 
the  sight  of  Pharaoh."  It  was  to  become  "small 
dust  "  throughout  Kgypt,  and  "be  a  boil  breaking 
forth  [with]  blains  upon  man,  and  upon  beast." 
This  accordingly  came  to  pass.  'J'he  magicians 
now  once  more  seem  to  have  attempted  opposition, 
for  it  is  related  that  they  "  could  not  stand  before 
Moses  because  of  the  boil :  for  the  boil  was  upon 
the  magicians,  and  upon  all  the  Egyptians."  Not- 
withstanding, Pharaoh  still  refused  to  let  the  Israel- 
ites go  (ix.  8-12).  This  plague  may  be  supposed 
to  have  been  either  an  infliction  of  boils,  or  a  pes- 
tilence like  the  plague  of  modern  times,  which  is 
an  extremely  severe  kind  of  typhus  fever,  accom- 
panied by  swellings.  [Plague.]  The  former  is, 
however,  the  more  likely  explanation,  since,  if  the 
plague  had  been  of  the  latter  nature,  it  probably 
would  have  been  less  severe  than  the  ordinary  pes- 
tilence of  Egypt  has  been  in  this  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, whereas  with  other  plagues  which  can  be 
illustrated  from  the  present  phenomena  of  Egypt, 
Ihe  reverse  is  the  case.  That  this  plague  followed 
that  of  the  murrain  seems,  however,  an  argument  on 
the  other  side,  and  it  may  be  asked  whether  it  is 
not  likely  that  the  great  pestilence  of  the  country, 
probably  known  in  antiquity,  would  have  been  one 
of  the  ten  plagues;  but  to  this  it  may  be  replied 
that  it  is  more  probable,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
whole  narrative,  that  extraordinary  and  unexpected 
wonders  should  be  efTecteil  than  what  could  be  par- 
alleled in  the  history  of  Egypt.  The  tenth  plague, 
rioreover,  is  so  much  like  the  great  Egyptian  dis- 
ease in  its  suddenness,  that  it  might  rather  be  com- 
pared to  it  if  it  were  not  so  wholly  miraculous  in 
every  respect  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
inquiry.  The  position  of  the  magicians  must  be 
noticed  as  indicative  of  the  gradation  of  the 
plagues:  at  first  they  succeeded,  as  we  suppose,  by 
deception,  in  imitating  what  was  wrought  by 
Moses,  then  they  failed,  and  acknowledged  the 
finger  of  God  in  the  wonders  of  the  Hebrew 
prophet,  and  at  last  they  could  not  even  stand  be- 
fore him,  being  themselves  smitten  by  the  plague 
he  was  comniissioned  to  send. 

7.  The  Plngue  of  Jlail.  —  The  account  of  the 
^venth  plague  is  preceded  by  a  warning,  which 
Moses  was  commanded  to  deliver  to  Pharaoh,  re- 
specting the  terrible  nature  of  the  plagues  that 
were  to  ensue  if  he  remained  obstinate.  And  first 
of  all  of  the  hail  it  is  said,  "  Behold,  to-moirow 
about  this  time,  I  will  cause  it  to  rain  a  very 
grievous  hail,  such  as  hath  not  been  in  Egypt  since 
the  foundation  thereof  even  until  now."  He  was 
then  told  to  collect  his  cattle  and  men  into  shelter, 
for  that  everything  hailed  upon  should  die.  Ac- 
X)rdingly,  such  of  Pharaoh's  servants  as  "  feared 
the  Lord,"  brought  in  their  servants  and  cattle 
from  the  field.  We  read  that  "Moses  stretched 
forth  his  rod  toward  heaven :  and  the  Lord  sent 
ihunder  and  haii,  and  the  fire  ran  along  upon  the 
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ground."  Thus  man  and  beast  were  imiitei^ 
and  the  herbs  and  every  tree  broken,  save  in  the 
la))d  of  Goshen.  Upon  this  Pharaoh  acknowledged 
his  wickedness  and  that  of  his  people,  and  th« 
righteousness  of  God,  and  promise<l  if  the  plague 
were  withdrawn  to  let  the  Israelites  go.  Then 
Moses  went  forth  from  the  city,  and  8))read  out  his 
hands,  and  the  plague  ceased,  when  Pharaoh,  sup- 
ported by  his  servants,  again  broke  his  promise 
(ix.  13-35).  The  character  of  this  and  the  follow- 
ing plagues  must  be  carefully  exan)ined,  as  the 
warning  seems  to  indicate  an  important  turning, 
point.  The  ruin  caused  by  the  hail  was  evidcntlj 
far  greater  than  that  eflTected  by  any  of  the  ear- 
lier plagues;  it  destroyed  men,  which  those  others 
seem  not  to  have  done,  and  not  only  men  but 
beasts  and  the  produce  of  the  earth.  In  this  case 
Moses,  while  addressing  Pharaoh,  openly  warns 
his  servants  how  to  save  something  from  the  ca- 
lamity. Pharaoh  for  the  first  time  acknowledges 
his  wickedness.  We  also  learn  that  his  people 
joined  with  him  in  the  oppression,  and  that  at  this 
time  he  dwelt  in  a  city.  Hail  is  now  extremely 
rare,  but  not  unknowni,  in  Egypt,  and  it  is  inter- 
esting that  the  narrative  seems  to  imply  that  it 
sometimes  falls  there.  Thunder-storms  occur, 
but,  though  very  loud  and  accompanied  by  rain 
and  wind,  they  rarely  do  serious  injury.  We  do 
not  remember  to  have  heard  while  in  Egypt  of  a 
person  struck  by  lightning,  nor  of  any  ruin  ex- 
cepting that  of  decayed  buildings  washed  down  by 
rain. 

8.  The  Plague  of  Locusts.  —  Pharaoh  was  now 
threatened  with  a  plague  of  locusts,  to  begin  the 
next  day,  by  which  everything  the  hail  had  left 
was  to  be  devoured.  This  was  to  exceed  any  like 
visitations  that  had  happened  in  the  lime  of  the 
king's  ancestors.  At  last  Pharaoh's  own  servants, 
who  had  before  supported  him,  remonstrated,  for 
we  read :  "  And  Pharaoh's  servants  said  unto  him, 
How  long  shall  this  man  be  a  snare  unto  us?  let 
the  men  go,  that  they  may  serve  the  Lord  their 
God:  knowest  thou  not  yet  that  Egypt  is  de- 
stroyed?" Then  Pharaoh  sent  for  Moses  and 
Aaron,  and  offered  to  let  the  people  go,  but  refused 
when  they  required  that  all  should  go,  even  with 
their  flocks  and  herds:  "  And  Moses  stretched  forth 
his  rod  over  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  the  Lord 
brought  an  east  wind  upon  the  land  all  that  day, 
and  all  [that]  night;  [and]  when  it  was  morning, 
the  east  wind  brought  the  locusts.  And  the  lo- 
custs went  up  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  rested 
in  all  the  coasts  of  Egypt:  very  grievous  [were 
they] ;  before  them  there  were  no  such  locusts  as 
they,  neither  after  them  shall  be  such.  Eor  they 
covered  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  so  that  the 
land  was  darkened ;  and  they  did  eat  every  herb  of 
the  land,  and  all  the  fruit  of  the  trees  which  the  hail 
had  left:  and  there  remained  not  any  green  thing 
in  the  trees,  or  in  the  herbs  of  the  field,  through 
all  the  land  of  Egypt."  Then  Pharaoh  hastily 
sent  for  Moses  and  Aaron  and  confessed  his  sin 
against  Go<l  and  the  Israelites,  and  begged  them 
to  forgive  him.  "  Now  therefore  f  Tgive,  I  pray 
thee,  my  sin  only  this  once,  and  intreat  the  Lord 
your  God,  that  He  may  take  away  from  me  this 
death  only."  RIosos  accordingly  prayed.  "  An& 
the  Lord  turned  a  mighty  strong  west  wind, 
which  took  away  the  locusts,  and  cast  them  int« 
the  Ked  Sea;  there  remained  not  one  locust  in  aU 
the  coasts  of  Egypt."  The  plague  being  removed 
Pharaoh  again  would  not  let  the  people  go  (x.  1- 
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10).  This  plague  has  not  the  unusual  nature  of 
Jhe  one  that  preceded  it,  but  it  even  exceeds  it  in 
leverity,  and  so  occupies  its  place  in  the  gradation 
of  the  more  terrible  judgments  that  form  the  later 
part  of  the  series.  Its  severity  can  be  well  under- 
stood by  those  who,  like  the  writer,  have  been  in 
Egypt  in  a  part  -»f  the  country  where  a  flight  of 
locusts  has  alighted.  In  this  case  the  plague  was 
greater  than  an  ordinary  visitation,  since  it  ex- 
tended over  a  far  wider  space,  rather  than  because 
it  was  more  intense ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  imagine 
any  more  complete  destruction  than  that  always 
caused  by  a  swarm  of  locusts.  So  well  did  the 
people  of  Egypt  know  what  these  creatures  effected, 
that,  when  their  coming  was  threatened,  Pharaoh's 
servants  at  once  remonstrated.  In  the  present  day 
locusts  suddenly  appear  in  the  cultivated  land, 
coming  from  the  desert  in  a  column  of  great  length. 
They  fly  rapidly  across  the  country,  darkening  the 
air  with  their  compact  ranks,  which  are  undis- 
turbed by  the  constant  attacks  of  kites,  crows,  and 
vultures,  and  making  a  strange  whizzing  sound 
like  that  of  fire,  or  many  distant  wheels.  Where 
they  alight  they  devour  every  green  thing,  even 
stripping  the  trees  of  their  leaves.  Rewards  are 
offered  for  their  destruction,  but  no  labor  can 
seriously  reduce  their  numbers.  Soon  they  con- 
tinue their  course,  and  disappear  gradually  in  a 
short  time,  leaving  the  place  where  they  have  been 
a  desert.  We  speak  from  recollection,  but  we  are 
permitted  to  extract  a  careful  description  of  the 
effects  of  a  flight  of  locusts  from  Mr.  Lane's  man- 
uscript notes.  He  writes  of  Nubia:  "  Locusts  not 
unfrequently  commit  dreadful  havoc  in  this  coun- 
try. In  my  second  voyage  up  the  Nile,  when  be- 
fore the  village  of  Ikioatiin,  a  little  above  Ibreem, 
many  locusts  pitched  upon  the  boat.  They  were 
beautifully  variegated,  yellow  and  blue.  In  the 
following  night  a  southerly  wind  brought  other 
locusts,  in  immense  swarms.  Next  morning  the 
air  was  darkened  by  them,  as  by  a  heavy  fall  of 
snow;  and  the  surface  of  the  river  was  thickly 
scattered  over  by  those  which  had  fallen  and  were 
unable  to  rise  again.  Great  numbers  came  upon 
and  within  the  boat,  and  alighted  upon  our 
persons.  They  were  dift'erent  from  those  of  the 
preceding  day;  being  of  a  bright  yellow  color, 
with  brown  marks.  The  desolation  they  made  was 
areadful.  In  four  hours  a  field  of  young  durah 
[millet]  was  cropped  to  the  ground.  In  another 
field  of  durah  more  advanced  only  the  stalks  were 
left.  Nowhere  was  there  space  on  the  ground  to 
set  the  foot  without  treading  on  many.  A  field 
of  cotton-plants  was  quite  stripped.  Even  the 
Bcacias  along  the  banks  were  made  bare,  and  palm- 
trees  were  stripped  of  the  fruit  and  leaves.  Last 
night  we  heard  the  creaking  of  the  sakiyehs  [water- 
wheels],  and  the  singing  of  women  driving  the 
cows  which  turned  them :  to-day  not  one  sakiyeh 
was  in  motion,  and  the  women  were  going  about 
howling,  and  vainly  attempting  to  frighten  away 
the  locusts.  On  the  preceding  day  I  had  preserved 
two  of  tlie  more  beautiful  kind  of  these  creatures 
urith  a  solution  of  arsenic :  on  the  next  day  some 
^i  the  other  locusts  ate  them  almost  entirely, 
poisoned  as  they  were,  unseen  by  me  till  they  had 
aearly  finished  their  meal.  On  the  third  day  they 
were  less  rmmerous,  and  gradually  disappeared, 
(xwusts  are  eaten  by  most  of  the  Bedawees  of 
Arabia,  and  by  some  of  the  Nubians.  We  ate  a 
5ew,  dressed  in  the  most  approved  manner,  being 
vtripped  of  the  legs,  wings,  and  bead,  and  fried  iu 
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butter.  They  had  a  flavor  somewhat  like  that  of 
the  woodcock,  owing  to  their  food.  The  Arabi 
preserve  them  as  a  common  article  of  provision  b* 
parboiling  them  in  salt  and  water,  and  then  dry- 
ing them  in  the  sun." 

The  parallel  passages  in  the  prophecy  of  Jod 
form  a  remarkable  commentary  on  the  description 
of  the  plague  in  Exodus,  and  a  few  must  be  here 
quoted,  for  they  describe  with  wonderful  exactness 
and  vigor  the  devastations  of  a  swarm  of  locusts. 
"  Blow  ye  the  trumpet  in  Zion,  and  sound  an 
alarm  in  my  holy  mountain :  let  all  the  inhabitant* 
of  the  land  tremble :  for  the  day  of  the  Lord  ■ 
cometh,  for  [it  is]  nigh  at  hand ;  a  day  of  darknesi 
and  of  gloominess,  a  day  of  clouds  and  of  thick 
darkness,  as  the  morning  spread  upon  the  moun- 
tains :  a  great  people  and  a  strong ;  there  hath  not 
been  ever  the  like,  neither  shall  be  any  more  after 
it,  [even]  to  the  years  of  many  generations.  A 
fire  devoureth  before  them;  and  behind  them  a 
flame  burneth:  the  land  [is]  as  the  garden  of 
Eden  before  them,  and  behind,  a  desolate  wilder- 
ness; yea,  and  nothing  shall  escape  them.  The 
appearance  of  them  [is]  as  the  appearance  of  horses; 
and  as  horsemen,  so  shall  they  run.  Like  the 
noise  of  chariots  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains  shall 
they  leap,  like  the  noise  of  a  flame  of  fire  that  de- 
voureth the  stubble,  as  a  strong  people  set  in  battle 

array They  shall   run   like  mighty 

men ;  they  shall  climb  the  wall  like  men  of  war, 
and  they  shall  march  every  one  on  his  ways,  and 

they  shall   not  break   tlieir  ranks 

The  earth  shall  quake  before  them;  the  heavens 
shall  tremble:  the  sun  and  the  moon  shall  be 
dark,  and  the  stars  shall  withdraw  their  shining  " 
(ii.  1-5,  7,  10;  see  also  6,  8,  9,  11-25;  Rev.  ix. 
1-12).  Here,  and  probably  also  in  the  parallel 
passage  of  Rev.,  locusts  are  taken  as  a  type  of  a 
destroying  army  or  horde,  since  they  are  more  ter- 
rible in  the  devastation  they  cause  than  any  other 
creatures. 

9.  The  Plague  of  Darkness.  —  After  the  plague 
of  locusts  we  read  at  once  of  a  fresh  judgment 
"  And  the  Lord  said  unto  INIoses,  Stretch  out  thine 
hand  toward  heaven,  that  there  be  darkness  over 
the  land  of  Egypt,  that  [one]  may  feel  darkness. 
And  Moses  stretched  forth  his  hand  toward  heaven ; 
and  there  was  a  thick  darkness  in  all  the  land  of 
Egypt  three  days :  they  saw  not  one  another,  neither 
rose  any  from  his  place  for  three  days :  but  all  the 
children  of  Israel  had  light  in  their  dwellings."  ■ 
Pharaoh  then  gave  the  Israelites  leave  to  go  if  only 
they  left  their  cattle,  but  when  Moses  required  tha' 
they  should  take  these  also,  he  again  refused  (x.  21- 
29).  The  expression  we  have  rendered,  "that  [one] 
may  feel  darkness,"  according  to  the  A.  V.  in  th£ 
margin,  where  in  the  text  the  freer  translation 
"  darkness  [which]  may  be  felt  "  is  given,  has  oc- 
casioned much  difficulty.  The  LXX.  and  Vulg. 
give  this  rendering,  and  the  moderns  generally  fol- 
low them.  It  has  been  proposed  to  read  "  and  they 
shall  grope  in  darkness,"  by  a  slight  change  of  ren- 
dering and  the  supposition  that  the  particle  2  !■ 
understood  (Kalisch,  Coinm.  on  Ex.  p.  171).  it  is 
unreasonable  to  argue  that  the  forcible  words  of  the 
A.  V.  are  too  strong  for  Semitic  phraseology.  Tha 
difficulty  is,  however,  rather  to  be  solved  by  a  con- 
sideration of  the  nature  of  the  plague.  It  has  been 
illustrated  by  reference  to  the  Sanioom  and  the  hot 
wind  of  the  Khamaseen.  The  former  is  a  8and< 
storm  which  occiurs  in  the  desen,  seldom  laatutg. 
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ftceording  to  Mr.  I^ane,  more  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  or  twenty  minutes  (Moil.  Eg.  6th  ed.  p.  2); 
but  for  the  time  often  causing  the  darkness  of  twi- 
light, and  aflectin<?  man  and  heast.  Mrs.  Poole,  on 
Mr.  Lane's  authority,  lias  descrihed  the  Samoom  as 
follows:  "The  'Samoom,'  which  is  a  very  violent, 
hot,  and  almost  sufFocatinj;  wind,  is  of  more  rare 
occurrence  than  the  Khamaseen  winds,  and  of 
shorter  duration :  its  continuance  heing  more  brief 
in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  its  parching  hrat, 
and  the  impetuosity  of  its  course.  Its  direction  is 
penerally  from  the  southeast,  or  south-southeast. 
It  is  commonly  preceded  by  a  fearful  calm.  As  it 
approaches,  the  atmosphere  assumes  a  yellowish 
hue,  tinged  with  red ;  the  sun  appears  of  a  deep 
blood  color,  and  gradually  becomes  quite  concealed 
before  the  hot  blast  is  felt  in  its  full  violence.  The 
sand  and  dust  raised  by  the  wind  add  to  the  gloom, 
and  increase  the  painful  effects  of  the  heat  and 
rarity  of  the  air.  Kespiration  becomes  uneasy,  per- 
Bpinition  seems  to  be  entirely  stopped ;  the  tongue 
is  dry,  the  skin  parched,  and  a  prickling  sensation 
is  experienced,  as  if  caused  by  electric  sparks.  It 
is  sometimes  impossible  for  a  person  to  remain  erect, 
on  account  of  the  force  of  the  wind ;  and  the  sand 
and  dust  oblige  all  who  are  exposed  to  it  to  keep 
their  eyes  closed.  It  is,  however,  most  distressing 
when  it  overtakes  travellers  in  the  desert.  My 
brother  encountered  at  Koos,  in  Upper  Kgypt,  a 
samoom  which  was  said  to  be  one  of  the  most 
violent  ever  witnessed.  It  lasted  less  than  half  an 
hour,  and  a  very  violent  samoom  seldom  continues 
longer.  My  brother  is  of  opinion  that,  although  it 
is  extremely  distressing,  it  can  never  prove  fatal, 
unless  to  persons  already  brought  almost  to  the 
point  of  death  by  disease,  fatigue,  thirst,  or  some 
other  cause.  The  poor  camel  seems  to  suffer  from 
it  equally  with  his  muster :  and  will  often  lie  down 
with  his  back  to  the  wind,  close  his  eyes,  stretch 
out  his  long  neck  upon  the  ground,  and  so  remain 
until  the  storm  has  passed  over  "  [EnfjUshv^oman 
in  Egypt,  i.  96,  97).  The  hot  wind  of  the  Kha- 
maseen usually  blows  for  three  days  and  nights, 
and  carries  so  much  sand  with  it,  that  it  produces 
the  appearance  of  a  yellow  fog.  It  thus  resembles 
the  Samoom,  though  far  less  powerful  and  far  less 
distressing  in  its  effects.  It  is  not  known  to  cause 
actual  darkness ;  at  least  the  writer's  residence  in 
"•^ypt  afforded  no  example  either  on  experience  or 
hearsay  evidence.  By  a  confusion  of  the  Samoom 
and  the  Khamaseen  wind  it  has  even  been  supposed 
that  a  Samoom  in  its  utmost  violence  usually  lasts 
three  days  (Kalisch,  Com.  Ex.  p.  170),  but  this  is 
an  error.  The  plague  may,  however,  have  been  an 
extremely  severe  sandstorm,  miraculous  in  its  vio- 
lence and  its  duration,  for  the  length  of  three  days 
does  not  make  it  natural,  since  the  severe  storms 
are  always  very  brief.  Perhaps  the  three  days  M'as 
the  iinit,  as  about  the  longest  period  that  the  peo- 
ple could  exist  without  leaving  their  houses.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  this  plague  rather  caused  a  su- 
pernatural terror  than  actual  suffering  and  loss,  but 
this  is  by  no  means  certain.  The  impossibility  of 
iioving  about,  and  the  natural  fear  of  darkness 
*hich  affects  beasts  and  birds  as  well  as  men,  as  in 
a  total  eclipse,  would  have  caused  suffering,  and  if 
the  plague  were  a  sandstorm  of  unequaled  severity, 
't  would  have  produced  the  conditions  of  fever  by 
\ts  parching  heat,  besides  causing  much  distress  of 
other  kinds.  An  evidence  in  favor  of  the  wholly 
lupernatural  character  of  this  plague  is  its  preced- 
ing the  last  judgment  of  all,  the  death  of  the  fint- 
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born,  as  though  it  were  a  terrible  foreshadowing  ol 
that  great  calamity. 

10.  The  Death  of  the  Firstborn.  —  Before  the 
tenth  plague  Mo8t*s  went  to  warn  Pharaoh.  «'  And 
Moses  said,  'i'hus  saith  the  Lord,  About  midnight 
will  I  go  out  into  the  midst  of  Egypt :  and  all  the 
firstborn  in  the  land  of  Kgypt  shall  die,  from  tlie 
firstborn  of  Pharaoh  that  sitteth  upon  his  throne, 
even  unto  the  firstborn  of  the  maidservant  that  [is] 
behind  the  mill;  and  all  the  firstborn  of  beasts. 
And  there  shall  be  a  great  cry  throughout  all  the 
land  of  Kgypt,  such  as  there  was  none  like  it,  nor 
shall  be  like  it  any  more."  He  then  foretells  that 
Pharaoh's  servants  would  pray  him  to  go  forth. 
Positive  as  is  this  declaration,  it  seems  to  have  been 
a  conditional  warning,  for  we  read,  "And  he  went 
out  from  Pharaoh  in  heat  of  anger,"  and  it  is  added, 
that  God  said  that  Pharaoh  would  not  hearken  to 
Moses,  and  that  the  king  of  Egypt  still  refused  to 
let  Israel  go  (xi.  4-10).  The  Passover  was  then 
instituted,  and  the  houses  of  the  Israelites  sprinkled 
with  the  blood  of  the  victims.  The  firstborn  of  the 
Kgyptians  Mere  smitten  at  midnight,  as  Moses  had 
forewarned  Pharaoh.  "  And  Pharaoh  rose  up  in 
the  night,  he,  and  all  his  servants,  and  all  the 
Kgyptians;  and  there  was  a  great  cry  in  Egypt; 
for  [there  was]  not  a  house  where  [there  was]  not 
one  dead  "  (xii.  30).  The  clearly  miraculous  na- 
ture of  this  plague,  in  its  severity,  its  falling  upon 
man  and  beast,  and  the  singling  out  of  the  first- 
born, puts  it  wholly  beyond  comparison  with  any 
natural  pestilence,  even  the  severest  recorded  in  his- 
tory, whether  of  the  peculiar  Egyptian  Plague,  or 
other  like  epidemics.  The  Bible  afl'brds  a  parallel 
in  the  smiting  of  Sennacherib's  army,  and  still 
more  closely  in  some  of  the  punishments  of  mur- 
murers  in  the  wilderness.  The  prevailing  customs 
of  Egypt  furnished  a  curious  illustration  of  the  nar- 
rative of  this  plague  to  the  writer.  "  It  is  well 
known  that  many  ancient  Egyptian  customs  are 
yet  observed.  Among  these  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent is  the  wailing  for  the  dead  by  the  women  of 
the  household,  as  well  as  those  hired  to  mourn.  In 
the  great  cholera  of  1848  I  was  at  Cairo.  This 
pestilence,  as  we  all  know,  frequently  follows  the 
course  of  livers.  Thus,  on  that  occasion,  it  as- 
cended the  Nile  and  showed  itself  in  great  strength 
at  Boolak,  the  port  of  Cairo,  distant  from  the  city 
a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  westward.  For  seme  days 
it  did  not  traverse  this  space.  Every  evening  at 
sunset,  it  was  our  custom  to  go  up  to  the  terrace 
on  the  roof  of  our  house.  There,  in  that  calm, 
still  time,  I  heard  each  night  the  wail  of  the  women 
of  Boolak  for  their  dead  borne  along  in  a  great  wave 
of  sound  a  distance  of  two  miles,  the  lamentation  of  a 
city  stricken  with  pestilence.  So,when  the  aittb<^ni 
were  smitten,  '  there  was  a  great  cry  in  Egypt.' ' 

The  history  of  the  ten  plagues  strictly  ends  with 
the  death  of  the  firstborn.  The  pursuit  and  the 
passage  of  the  Bed  Sea  are  discussed  elsewhere. 
[Exodus,  the;  Kkd  Sea,  Passage  of.]  Here 
it  is  only  necessary  to  notice  that  with  the  even! 
last  mentioned  the  recital  of  the  wonders  wrought 
in  Egypt  concludes,  and  the  history  of  Israel  as  a 
separate  people  begins. 

Having  examined  the  narrative  of  the  ten  plagues. 
we  can  now  speak  of  their  general  character. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  constantly  kept  in 
view  the  arguments  of-  those  who  hold  that  th* 
plagues  were  not  miraculous,  and,  while  fully  ad- 
mitting all  the  illustration  that  the  physical  historj 
of  Egypt  has  afforded  us,  both  in  our  own  otserv* 
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tfcm  and  the  observation  of  others,  we  ha^e  found 
no  reason  for  the  naturalistic  view  in  a  single  in- 
Btance,  while  in  many  instances  the  illustrations 
from  known  phenomena  have  been  so  different  as 
to  bring  out  the  miraculous  element  in  the  narra- 
tive with  the  greatest  force,  and  in  every  case  that 
element  has  been  necessary,  unless  the  narrative  be 
deprived  of  its  rights  as  historical  evidence.  Yet 
more,  we  have  found  that  the  advocates  of  a  natu- 
ralistic explanation  have  been  forced  by  their  bias 
into  a  distortion  and  exaggeration  of  natural  phe- 
minena  in  their  endeavor  to  find  in  them  an  expla- 
nation of  the  wonders  recorded  in  the  Bible. 

In  the  examination  we  have  made  it  will  have 
been  seen  that  the  Biblical  narrative  has  been 
illustrated  by  reference  to  the  phenomena  of  Egypt 
and  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  and  that, 
throughout,  its  accuracy  in  minute  particulars  has 
been  remarkably  shown,  to  a  degree  that  is  suffi- 
cient of  itself  to  prove  its  historical  truth.  This 
in  a  narrative  of  wonders  is  of  no  small  impor- 
tance. 

Respecting  the  character  of  the  plagues,  they 
were  evidently  nearly  all  miraculous  in  time  of 
occurrence  and  degree  rather  than  essentially,  in 
accordance  with  the  theory  that  God  generally 
employs  natural  means  in  producing  mii-aculous 
effects.  They  seem  to  have  been  sent  as  a  series 
of  warnings,  each  being  somewhat  more  severe  than 
its  predecessor,  to  which  we  see  an  analogy  in  the 
warnings  which  the  providential  government  of  the 
world  often  puts  before  the  sinner.  The  first 
plague  corrupted  the  sweet  water  of  the  Nile  and 
slew  the  fish.  The  second  filled  the  land  with 
frogs,  which  corrupted  the  whole  country.  The 
third  covered  man  and  beast  with  vermin  or  other 
annoying  insects.  The  fourth  was  of  the  same 
kind  and  probably  a  yet  severer  judgment.  With 
the  fifth  plague,  the  murrain  of  beasts,  a  loss  of 
property  began.  The  sixth,  the  plague  of  boils, 
was  worse  than  the  earlier  plagues  that  had  affected 
man  and  beast.  The  seventh  plague,  that  of  hail, 
exceeded  those  that  went  before  it,  since  it  de- 
stroyed everything  in  the  field,  man  and  beast  and 
herb.  The  eighth  plague  was  evidently  still  more 
grievous,  since  the  devastation  by  locusts  must 
have  been  far  more  thorough  than  that  by  the  hail, 
and  since  at  that  time  no  greater  calamity  of  the 
kind  could  have  happened  than  the  destruction  of 
all  remaining  vegetable  food.  The  ninth  plague 
we  do  not  sufficiently  understand  to  be  sure  that 
it  exceeded  this  in  actual  injury,  but  it  is  clear 
from  the  narrative  that  it  must  have  caused  great 
terror.  The  last  plague  is  the  only  one  that  was 
general  in  the  destruction  of  human  life,  for  the 
effects  <if  the  hail  cannot  have  been  comparable  to 
those  it  produced,  and  it  completes  the  climax, 
unless  indeed  it  be  held  that  the  passage  of  the 
Red  Sea  was  the  crowning  point  of  the  whole 
series  of  wonders,  rather  than  a  separate  miracle. 
In  this  case  its  magnitude,  as  publicly  destroying 
the  king  and  his  whole  army,  might  even  surpass 
that  of  the  tenth  plague. 

The  gradual  increase  in  severity  of  the  plagues 
is  perhaps  the  best  key  to  their  meaning.  They 
seem  to  have  been  sent  as  warnings  to  the  op- 
pressor, to  afford  him  a  means  of  .seeing  (Jod's  will 
and  an  opportunity  of  repenting  before  Egypt  was 
ruined.  It  is  true  that  the  hardening  of  Pharaoh's 
heart  is  a  mystery  which  St.  Paul  leaves  unex- 
pbuned,  answering  the  objector,  "  Nay  but,  O  man, 
who  art  thou  that  repliest  against  God  ?  "  (Rom. 
160 
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ix.  20).  Yet  the  Apostle  is  arguing  that  we  haye 
no  right  to  question  God's  righteousness  for  not 
having  mercy  on  all,  and  speaks  of  his  long-suffer- 
ing towards  the  wicked.  The  lesson  that  Pha- 
raoh's career  teaches  us  seems  to  be,  that  there  are 
men  whom  the  most  signal  judgments  do  not  affect 
so  as  to  cause  any  lasting  repentance.  In  this  re- 
spect the  after-history  of  the  Jewish  people  is  a  com- 
mentary upon  that  of  their  oppressor.       R.  S.  P. 

*  In  studying  the  ten  plagues  of  Egypt  two 
points  must  be  kept  distinctly  in  view:  (I)  their 
reality,  and  (2)  their  judicial  character.  Were 
these  plagues  actual  occurrences?  Were  they 
divine  judgments?  Ewald,  who  admits  a  general 
foundation  of  fact  for  the  story  as  given  In  Exodus, 
nevertheless  regards  it  as  the  growth  of  successive 
traditions,  finally  redacted  many  centuries  after 
the  event.  "Everything  in  this  story  is  on  a 
coherent  and  sublime  plan,  is  grand  and  instruct- 
ive, excites  and  satisfies  the  mind.  It  is  like  a 
divine  drama,  exhibited  on  earth  in  the  midst  of 
real  history;  to  be  regarded  in  this  light,  and  to 
be  treasured  accordingly.  Not  that  we  hereby 
assert,  that  this  story  does  not  on  the  whole  ex- 
hibit the  essence  of  the  event  as  it  actually  hap- 
pened. For  the  sequel  of  the  narrative  shows  that 
Pharaoh  did  not  voluntarily  allow  the  people  to 
go;  and  we  cannot  form  too  exalted  an  idea  of 
Moses.  But  we  do  insist  that  the  story  as  it  now 
is  cannot  have  been  drawn  up  before  the  era  a 
the  great  Prophets  "  {Histovy  of  Israel,  Marti 
neau's  trans.,  i.  488).  In  answer  to  this  theory 
of  a  late  composition  of  the  story,  INIr.  Poole 
{supra)  has  aptly  remarked  that  the  minute  accu- 
racy of  the  Biblical  narrative  in  its  references  to 
Egypt  is  a  signal  proof  of  its  historical  truth. 
Admitting  the  general  analogy  of  the  plagues  with 
the  phenomena  of  the  country,  the  knowledge  of 
the  physical  features  of  Egypt,  its  soil,  climate,  pro- 
ductions, natural  history,  and  meteorology,  which 
the  author  of  this  narrative  exhibits,  is  such  ag 
could  have  been  gained  only  by  a  personal  resi- 
dence in  Egypt,  and  argues  a  personal  observation 
of  the  events  described.  Moreover  this  narrative 
occurs  in  a  book  which  exhibits  throughout  the 
personal  f;miiliarity  of  its  author  with  the  customs 
of  Egypt,  religious,  social,  and  domestic,  with  its 
cities  and  forts,  its  laws  and  institutions,  its  super- 
stitions and  modes  of  worship,  its  arts  and  manu- 
factures; and  this  knowledge,  revealing  itself  in  a 
merely  incidental  way,  is  so  much  the  stronger 
evidence  of  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of 
the  account  given  by  Moses. 

But  Ewald's  theory  finds  also  a  positive  refuta- 
tion in  the  institution  of  the  Passover.  He  him 
self  traces  this  observance  back  to  the  time  of 
Joshua.  *'  About  this  time,  many  customs  cer- 
tainly first  received  proper  le^jai  sanction,  which, 
though  closely  connected  with  the  existing  religion, 
possessed  more  popular  importance  for  the  fully 
established  community;  as  the  Feast  of  the  Pass- 
over, in  commemoration  of  the  deliverance  out  of 
Egypt;  and  circumcision,  as  marking  every  male 
member  of  the  community.  Not  without  reason 
does  the  earliest  narrator  make  Gilgal  the  scene  of 
the  first  general  circumcision,  and  likewise  of  the 
first  Passover.  At  Gilgal  near  the  Jordan,  doubt- 
less, many  in  still  later  days  loved  to  keep  the 
Passover;  being  more  forcibly  reminded  by  the 
sight  of  the  Jordan  of  the  triumphant  entry  into 
Canaan,  of  the  previous  adventures  in  the  desert, 
and  of  the   deliverance  out  of  Egypt"   (Ewald, 
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nut.  of  hraei^  ii.  34).  'V\\m  Ewald  distinctly 
admits  that,  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Joshua, 
Ihe  Passover  was  observed,  to  commemorate  the 
deliverance  out  of  ICji^ypt.  The  Passover  is  a 
perpetual  witness  for  the  luodus.  But  ti»e  Pass- 
over contains  features  so  unnatural,  so  remote 
in  themselves  from  mere  imagination  or  invetition, 
that  one  cannot  conceive  of  their  oriirin  except  in 
Bome  fact  of  actual  occurrence.  This  is  true  espe- 
cially of  the  time  and  manner  of  killing  the  lamb, 
and  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  on  the  side  posts 
and  the  upper  door-post  of  the  houses.  As  the 
observance  itself  witnesses  for  the  departure  out 
of  Kgypt,  so  do  these  unique  features  of  it  witness 
for  the  facts  which  are  recorded  as  having  attended 
its  own  institution.  Jiut  the  tenth  decisive  plague 
was  only  the  culmination  of  a  series,  and  the  whole 
narrative  nmst  stand  or  fall  together.  The  plagues 
were  actual  occurrences. 

Were  they  also  divine  judgments?  Upon  this 
point  Kwald  again  says  (vol.  i.  p.  484),  "  Among 
the  ten  plagues  by  which  Pharaoh  is  ultimately 
coerced  into  compliance,  eight  are  nothing  more 
than  extraordinary  calamities  of  such  a  kind  as 
may  occur  in  any  country,  but  most  frequently 
and  easily  in  the  swampy  northern  portion  of 
ICgypt  (only  that,  in  connection  with  this  history, 
they  are  to  be  viewed  in  that  terrible  light  in  which 
the  locusts  are  regarded  by  Joel),  and  are  arranged 
in  an  appropriate  advance  in  severity :  frogs  out  of 
the  water,  mosquitoes  as  if  swarming  from  the 
dust,  dogflies,  murrain  among  the  cattle,  a  kind 
of  blains,  hail,  locusts,  darkness  ....  The 
whole  constitutes  a  very  l-^gyptian  picture,  indeed 
more  so  than  the  separate  details:  in  no  nation 
was  the  observation  and  the  fear  of  extraordinary 
atmospheric  and  other  natural  phenomena  so  early 
and  carefully  developed  as  in  Kgypt.  The  Egyp- 
tians are  beaten  by  the  true  God  in  and  through 
their  own  faith  —  that  is  the  fundamental  thought 
of  the  whole."  Now  it  is  this  fundamental  thought, 
BustaineJ  by  certain  special  features  of  phenomena 
in  other  respects  natural,  that  gives  to  these  calam- 
ities the  character  of  divine  judgments.  They 
came  in  rapid  succession,  apparently  at  unusual 
seasons,  and  all  point  toward  one  end.  They  come 
and  go  at  the  word  or  prayer  of  Moses,  and  are 
even  announced  by  him  beforehand  in  terms  of 
warning.  At  first  they  are  leebly  imitated  or 
simulated  by  the  magicians,  but  their  resources 
goon  come  to  an  end.  In  several  instances  the 
Israelites  are  exemj)ted  from  the  plague  that  smites 
everything  around  them.  These  peculiarities  can- 
not be  accounted  for  by  the  operation  of  natural 
causes:  and,  "where  natural  power  is  pushed  be- 
yond natural  limits,  the  event  is  just  as  miracu- 
lous as  where  the  power  is  wholly  unknown  to 
nature."  The  manifestation  of  supernatural  power 
within  the  sphere  of  phenomena  peculiar  to  Kgypt 
was  the  more  impressive  as  a  proof  that  the  God 
of  the  Hebrews  had  supreme  dominion  over  all 
natural  and  spiritual  powers  in  Kgypt  also.  This 
Pharaoh  himself  at  last  acknowledged. 

a  An  entirely  different  word  in  Hebrew  (though 
Identical  in  English)  from  the  name  of  the  son  of 
Adam,  which  is  Htbel. 

b  For  instance,  from  the  mountain  between  Zeb- 
dany  and  Baalbec^  half  an  hour  past  the  Roman 
bridge. 

c  *  For  the  situation  of  "  the  plain  of  Ono  "  see 
ftc.binson's  Phys.  Geogr.  of  Palestine,  pp.  113,  126.  It 
•u  DO  doubt  near  LoD  or  Ltdda.  II. 
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The  hardening  of  his  heart  was  duo  to  h!i  own 
willfulness.  He  is  said  again  and  again  to  have 
hardened  it;  and  the  divine  agency  in  that  resuU 
was  simply  that  of  multiplying  appeals  and  won 
ders  fitted  to  convert  him,  though  it  was  foreseen 
that  he  would  resist  them  all.  The  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures, overlooking  secondary  agencies,  ascribe  to 
Jehovah  whatever  lie  in  any  wise  causes  or  suffers 
to  come  to  pass.  J.  P.  T. 

PLAINS.  This  one  term  does  duty  in  the 
Authorized  Version  for  no  less  than  seven  distinct 
Hebrew  words,  each  of  which  had  its  own  inde- 
pendent and  individual  meaning,  and  could  not 
be  —  at  least  is  not  — interchanged  with  any  ether; 
some  of  them  are  proper  names  exclusively  atr- 
tached  to  one  spot,  and  one  has  not  the  meaning 
of  plain  at  all. 

1.  Abel"  (v5M).  This  word  perhaps  answers 
more  nearly  to  our  word  "  meadow "  than  any 
other,  its  root  having,  according  to  Gesenius,  the 
force  of  moisture  like  that  of  grass.  It  occurs 
in  the  names  of  Abei^mai^i,  Abkl-meiiolah, 
Abel-shittim,  and  is  rendered  "plain  "  in  Judg. 
xi.  33,  "  plain  of  vineyards." 

2.  Bik'tth  (n^pS),  From  a  root  signifying 
"  to  cleave  or  rend  "  (Gesen.  Thes.  p.  232;  Furst, 
Ilamliab.  i.  212).  Fortunately  we  are  able  to 
identify  the  most  remarkable  of  the  Bl/cahs  of  the 
Bible,  and  thus  to  ascertain  the  force  of  the  term. 
The  great  Plain  or  Valley  of  Coele  Syria,  the 
"  hollow  land "  of  the  Greeks,  which  separates 
the  two  ranges  of  Lebanon  and  Antilebaiion,  is  the 
most  remarkable  of  them  all.  It  is  called  in  the 
Bible  the  Bika'ath  Aveu  (Am.  i.  5),  and  also 
probably  the  Bika'ath  Lebanon  (Josh.  xi.  17,  xii. 
7)  and  Bika'ath-Mizpeh  (xi.  8),  and  is  still  known 
throughout  Syria  by  its  old  name,  as  eUBekd'n, 
or  Arcl  el-Beka'a.  "  A  long  valley,  though  broad," 
says  Dr.  Pusey  {Comment,  on  Am.  i.  5),  "if  seen 
from  a  height  looks  like  a  cleft;"  and  this  it 
eminently  the  case  with  the  "  Valley  of  Lebanon  " 
when  approached  by  the  ordinary  roads  from  north 
or  south.''  It  is  of  great  extent,  more  than  60 
miles  long  by  about  5  in  average  breadth,  and  the 
two  great  ranges  shut  it  in  on  either  hand,  Leb- 
anon especially,  with  a  very  wall-like  appearance. 
[Lebanon.]  Not  unlike  it  in  this  eflect  is  the 
Jordan  Valley  at  Jericho,  which  appears  to  be  once 
mentioned  under  the  same  title  in  Deut.  xxxiv.  3 
(A.  V.  "  the  Valley  of  Jericho  ").  This,  however, 
is  part  of  the  Arabah,  the  proper  name  of  the  Jor- 
dan Valley.  Besides  these  the  "  plain  of  Megiddo" 
(2  Chr.  XXXV.  22;  Zech.  xii.  11,  A.  V.  "valley  of 
M.")  and  "the  plain  of  Ono"  (Neh.  vi.  2)  have 
not  been  identified." 

Out  of  Palestine  we  find  denoted  by  the  word 
Bik'd/i  "  the  plain  in  the  land  of  Shinar  "  (Gen. 
xi.  2),  the  "plain  of  Mesopotamia"  (Ez.  iii.  22, 
23,  viii.  4,  xxxvii.  1,  2),  and  the  "plain  io  tlie 
province  of  Dura"  (Dan.  iii.  1). 

Bik'dh   perhaps   appears,  with   other  Arabic  <* 


<J  for  instance,  the  farm-houses  which  "sparkk 
amid  the  eternal  verdure  of  the  Vega  of  Granada " 
are  called  carmenes,  a  term  derived  through  the  Arabic 
from  the  Hebrew  cerem,  a  vineyard,  a  rich  spot  —  a 
Carmel.  Another  Semitic  word  naturalized  in  Spain 
is  Seville  (see  further  down,  No.  6).  But  indeed  they 
are  most  numerous.  For  other  examples  see  Gtossavt 
des  mots  espagnols  derives  dt  rArabe,  par  EogelmMini 
Leydeu,  1861. 
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I,  in  Spanish  as  Vcffa,  a  term  applied  to  well- 
Rratered  valleys,  between  hills  (Ford,  llaiidbk.  sect, 
fii.),  and  especially  to  the  Valley  of  Granada,  the 
tnost  extensive  and  most  fruitful  of  them  all,  of 
which  the  Moors  were  accustomed  to  boast  that  it 
was  larger  and  richer  than  the  Chuttak,  the  Oasis 
)f  Damascus. 

3.  Ilac-Ciccar  (12311).  This,  though  ap- 
plied to  a  plain,  has  not  (if  the  lexicographers  are 
light)  the  force  of  flatness  or  extent,  but  rather 
veras  to  be  derived  from  a  root  signifying  round- 
less.  In  its  topograpliical  sense  (for  it  has  other 
jaeanings,  such  as  a  coin,  a  cake,  or  flat  loaf)  it  is 
wnfincd  to  tlie  Jordan  Valley.  Tiiis  sense  it  bears 
«  Gen.  xiii.  10,  11,  12,  xix.  17,  25-29;  Deut. 
ujciv.  3;  2  Sam.  xviii.  23;  1  K.  vii.  46;  2  Chr. 
.V.  17;  Neh.  iii.  22,  xii.  28.  The  LXX.  translate 
it  by  irept'xwpos  and  ireploiKos,  the  former  of 
which  is  often  found  in  the  N.  T.,  where  the  Eng- 
lish reader  is  familiar  with  it  as  "  the  region  round 
about."  It  must  be  confessed  that  it  is  not  easy 
to  trace  any  connection  between  a  "circular  form" 
and  tlie  nature  or  aspect  of  the  Jordan  Valley,  and 
it  is  difficult  not  to  suspect  that  Ciccar  is  an 
archaic  term  wliich  existed  before  the  advent  of 
the  Hebrews,  and  was  afterwards  adopted  into  their 
language.     [Rkgion-koukd-abolt.] 

4.  Ilam-Mhhdr  ("l'ltt?'»Z2n),  This  is  by  the 
lexicographers  explained  as  meaning  "  straightfor- 
ward," "plain,"  as  if  from  the  root  ydshar,  to  be 
just  or  upright;  but  this  seems  far-fetched,  and  it 
is  more  probable  that  in  this  case  also  we  have 
an  archaic  term  existing  from  a  pre-historic  date. 
It  occurs  in  the  Bible  in  the  following  passages: 
Deut.  iii.  10,  iv.  43;  Josh.  xiii.  9,  16,  17,  21,  xx. 
8;  1  K.  XX.  23,  25;  2  Chr.  xxvi.  10;  Jer.  xlviii. 
8,  21.  In  each  of  these,  with  one  exception,  it  is 
used  for  the  district  in  tlie  neighborhood  of  Hesh- 
bon  and  Dibon  —  the  Belka  of  the  modern  Arabs, 
their  most  noted  pasture-ground;  a  district  which, 
from  the  scanty  descriptions  we  possess  of  it,  seems 
to  resemble  the  "Downs"  of  our  own  country  in 
the  regularity  of  its  undulations,  the  excellence  of 
its  turf,  and  its  fitness  for  the  growth  of  flocks. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  same  dis- 
trict in  the  statement  of  2  Chr.  xxvi.  10.  It  is 
e\ndent  from  several  circumstances  that  Uzziah 
had  been  a  great  conqueror  on  the  east  of  Jordan, 
as  well  as  on  the  shore  of  the  MediteiTanean  (see 
Ewald's  remarks,  Gesdiidite,  iii.  588,  iwte),  and 
he  kept  his  cattle  on  the  rich  pasti-res  of  Philis- 
tines on  the  one  hand,  and  Ammonites  on  the 
ither.  Thus  in  all  the  passages  quoted  above  the 
word  Mhlioi'  seems  to  be  restricted  to  one  special 
district,  and  to  belong  to  it  as  exclusively  as  She- 
ftlah  did  to  the  lowland  of  Philistia,  or  Arabah 
to  the  sunken  district  of  the  Jordan  Valley.  And 
therefore  it  is  puzzling  to  find  it  used  in  one  pas- 
sage (1  K.  XX.  23,  25)  apparently  with  the  mere 
general  sense  of  low  land,  or  rather  flat  land,  in 
which  chariots  could  be  manoeuvred  —  as  opposed 
'o  uneven  mountainous  ground.  There  is  some 
reason  to  believe  that  the  scene  of  the  battle  in 
question  was  on  the  east  side  of  the  Sea  of  Gen- 
pesaret  in  the  plain  of  Jaulan;  but  this  is  no 
»planation  of  the  difficulty,  because  we  are  not 
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a  Jerome,  again,  probably  followed  the  Targum  or 
»ther  Jewish  autborities,  and  they  usually  employ  the 
above  mentioned.     Fiirst  alone  endeaTors 


warranted  in  extending  the  Mhhor  further  thaa 
the  mountains  which  bounded  it  on  the  north,  an# 
where  the  districts  began  which  bore,  like  it,  theii 
own  distinctive  names  of  Gilead,  Bashan,  Argob, 
Golan,  Hauran,  etc.  Perhaps  the  most  feasible 
explanation  is  that  the  word  was  used  by  the 
Syrians  of  Damascus  without  any  knowledge  of  its 
strict  signification,  in  the  same  manner  indeed  that 
it  was  employed  in  the  later  Syi-o-Chaldee  dialect, 
in  which  meslira  is  the  favorite  term  to  express 
several  natural  features  which  in  the  older  and 
stricter  language  were  denominated  each  by  its  own 
special  name. 

5.  Ila-Ardbdh  {il'DriVTl).  This  again  had 
an  absolutely  definite  meaning  —  being  restricted 
to  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  and  to  its  continuation 
south  of  the  Dead  Sea.  [See  Akabaif,  vol.  i.  pp. 
133,  134 ;  and  for  a  description  of  the  aspect  of  the 
region,  Palestine,  vol.  iii.  pp.  2298,  2299.]  No 
doubt  the  Arabah  was  the  most  remarkable  plain 
of  the  Holy  Land  —  but  to  render  it  by  so  general 
and  common  a  term  (as  our  translators  have  done 
in  the  majority  of  cases)  is  materially  to  diminish 
its  force  and  significance  in  the  narrative.  This  ia 
equally  the  case  with 

6.  ITa-Shefeldh  (nbDl^H),  the  invariable 
designation  of  the  depressed,  flat,  or  gently  undu- 
lating region  which  intervened  between  the  high- 
lands of  Judah  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  wai 
commonly  in  possession  of  the  Philistines.  [Pal*- 
ESTINE,  p.  2296;  Skphela.]  To  the  Hebrews 
this,  and  this  only,  was  The  Shefelah;  and  to  have 
spoken  of  it  by  any  more  general  term  would  have 
been  as  impossible  as  for  natives  of  the  Carse  of 
Stirling  or  the  Weald  of  Kent  to  designate  them 
differently.  HheJ'elah  has  some  claims  of  its  own 
to  notice.  It  was  one  of  the  most  tenacious  of 
these  old  Hebrew  terms.  It  appears  in  the  Greek 
text  and  in  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Book 
of  Maccabees  (1  Mace.  xii.  38),  and  is  preserved  on 
each  of  its  other  occurrences,  even  in  such  corrupt 
dialects  as  the  Samaritan  Version  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, and  the  Targums  of  Pseudo-jonathan,  and 
of  liabbi  Joseph.  And  although  it  would  appear 
to  be  no  longer  known  in  its  original  seat,  it  has 
transferred  itself  to  other  countries,  and  appearg 
in  Spain  as  Seville,  and  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa 
as  SoJ'ala. 

7.  Elun  (P /S).  Our  translators  have  uni- 
formly rendered  this  word  "  plain,"  doubtless  fol- 
lowing the  Vulgate,«  which  in  about  half  the  pas- 
sages has  convaUis.  But  this  is  not  the  verdict  of 
the  majority  or  the  most  trustworthy  of  the  ancient 
versions.  They  regard  the  word  as  meaning  an 
"oak"  or  "grove  of  oaks,"  a  rendering  supported 
by  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  commentators  and  lexicog- 
raphers of  the  present  day.  It  has  the  advantage 
also  of  being  much  more  picturesque,  and  throws 
a  new  light  (to  the  English  reader)  over  many  an 
incident  in  the  lives  of  the  Patriarchs  and  early 
heroes  of  the  Bible.  The  passages  in  which  the 
word  occurs  erroneously  translated  "  plain,"  are  aa 
follows;  Plain  of  Moreh  (Gen.  xii.  6;  Deut.  xi. 
30),  Plain  of  Mamre  (Gen.  xiii.  18,  xiv.  13,  xviii. 
1),  Plain  of  Zaanaim  (Judg.  iv.  11),  Plain  of  th« 


to  find  a  reason  for  it  —  not  a  satisfactory  one :  "  be 
cause  trees  frequent  plains  or  meadows  "  {Uandwt 
I  i.  90  6). 
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Pillar  (Judg.  ix.  6),  Plain  of  Meononim  (ix.  37), 
Plain  of  Tabor  (I  Sam.  x.  3) 

8.  The  I'laiii  of  Ksdraelon  which  to  the  modem 
traveller  in  the  Holy  I^nd  forms  the  third  of  its 
three  most  remarkable  depressions,  is  designated  in 
the  original  by  neither  of  the  above  terms,  but  by 
emek,  an  appellative  noun  frequently  employed  in 
the  Bible  for  the  smaller  valleys  of  the  country  — 
"the  valley  of  Jezreel."  Perh?,ps  Ksdraelon  may 
anciently  have  been  considered  as  consisting  of  two 
portions;  the  Valley  of  Jezreel  the  eastern  and 
smaller,  the  Plain  of  Megiddo  the  western  and  more 
extensive  of  the  two.  G. 

*  PLAINS  OF  JERICHO.     [JEKrciio.] 

*  PL  ANE-TREE,  Ecclus.  xxiv.  14.  [Chest- 
kut-Tkke.] 

PLASTER."  The  mode  of  making  plaster- 
cement  has  been  described  above.  [Mouter.] 
Plaster  is  mentioned  thrice  in  Scripture:  1.  (Lev. 
xiv.  42,  48),  wheie  when  a  house  was  infected  with 
"leprosy,"  the  priest  was  ordered  to  take  away  the 
portion  of  infected  wall  and  re-plaster  it  (Michaelis, 
Lazes  of  Moses,  §"211,  iii.  297-305,  ed.  Smith). 
[House;  Leprosy.] 

2.  The  words  of  the  Law  were  ordered  to  be  en- 
graved on  Mount  Ebal  on  stones  which  had  been 
previously  coated  with  plaster  (Deut.  xxvii.  2,  4; 
Josh.  viii.  32).  The  process  here  mentioned  was 
probably  of  a  similar  kind  to  that  adopted  in  Egypt 
for  receiving  bas-reliefs.  The  wall  was  first  made 
smooth,  and  its  interstices,  if  necessary,  filled  up 
with  piaster.  When  the  figures  had  been  drawn, 
and  the  stone  adjacent  cut  away  so  as  to  leave  them 
in  relief,  a  coat  of  lime  whitewash  was  laid  on,  and 
followed  by  one  of  varnish  after  the  painting  of  the 
Igures  was  complete.  In  the  case  of  the  natural 
rock  the  process  was  nearly  the  same.  The  ground 
was  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  fine  plaster,  con- 
gisting  of  lime  and  gypsum  carefully  smoothed  and 
polished.  Upon  this  a  coat  of  lime  whitewash  was 
laid,  and  on  it  the  colors  were  paintetl,  and  set  by 
means  of  glue  or  wax.  The  whitewash  appears  in 
most  instances  to  have  been  made  of  shell-limestone 
not  much  burnt,  which  of  itself  is  tenacious  enough 
without  glue  or  other  binding  material  (Long, 
quoting  from  Belzoni,  AV/.  Ant.  ii.  49-50). 

At  IJehistun  in  Persia,  the  surface  of  the  in- 
scribed rock-tablet  was  covered  with  a  varnish  to 
preserve  it  from  weather;  but  it  seems  likely  that 
in  the  case  of  the  Ebal  tablets  the  inscription  was 
cut  while  the  plaster  was  still  moist  (Layard,  Nin- 
eveh, ii.  188;  Vaux,  Nin.  if  Pevsep.  p.  172). 

3.  It  was  probably  a  similar  coating  of  cement, 
on  which  the  fatal  letters  were  traced  by  the  mystic 
hand  "  on  the  plaster  of  the  wall "  of  Belshazzar's 
palace  at  Babylon  (Dan.  v.  5).  We  here  obtain  an 
incidental  confirmation  of  the  Biblical  narrative. 
For  while  at  Nineveh  the  walls  are  paneled  with 
alabaster  slabs,  at  Babylon,  where  no  such  mate- 
rial is  found,  the  builders  were  content  to  cover 
their  tiles  or  bricks  with  enamel  or  stucco,  fitly 
termed  plaster,  fit  for  receiving  ornamental  designs 
(Layard,  Nin.  and  Bab.  p.  529;  Diod.  ii.  8). 
[Bricks.]  H.  W.  P. 

•  PLATES.     [Layer,  2  (<f).] 


«  1.  13,  n"^2,  Ch.  K-I^SI:  KovU:  calx. 
cxtU.  0,  '^  chalk-stone." 
2.  I^SJ?:  KovCa:  calx. 


In  Is. 


PLEIADES 

PLEIADES.      The  Hebrew  word    0  10*^3, 
cintdJi)  go  rendered  occurs  in  Job  ix.  9,  xtxviii.  31, 
and  Am.  v.  8.     In  the  last  passage  our  A.  V.  haa 
"  the  se^ren  stars,"  although  the  Geneva  versioQ 
translates  the  word  "  Pleiades  "  as  in  the  other 
cases.     In  Job  the  LXX.  has  IlAcKfy,  the  order  oi 
the  Hebrew  words  having  been  altered  [see  Orion], 
while  in  Amos  there  is  no  trace  of  the  original, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  what  the  translators 
had  before  them.     The  Vulgate  in  each  pass.age 
has  a  diflTerent   rendering:  I/yncles   in   Job  ix.  9, 
Pleiuhs  in  Job  xxxviii.  31,  and  Arclurm  in  Am. 
V.  8.    Of  the  other  versions  the  Peshito-S}Tiac  and 
Chaldee  merely  adopt  the  Hebrew  word ;  Aquila  in 
Job  xxxviii.,  Symmachus  in  Job  xxxviii.  and  Amos, 
and  Theodotion  in  Amos  give  "  Pleiades,"  while 
with  remarkable  inconsistency  Aquila  in  Amos  has 
"  Arcturus."     The  Jewish  commentators  are  no 
less  at  variance.     R.  David  Kimchi  in  his  Lexicon 
says:  "  R.  Jonah  wrote  that  it  was  a  collection  of 
stars  called  in  Arabic  Al  Thuraiya.    And  the  wise 
liabbi  Abraham  Aben  Ezra,  of  blessed  memory, 
wrote  that  the  ancients  said  Chndli  is  seven  stars, 
and  they  are  at  the  end  of  the  constellation  Aries, 
and  those  which  are  seen  are  six.     And  he  wrote 
that  what  was  right  in   his  eyes  was  that  it  was  a 
single  star,  and  that  a  great  one,  which  is  called 
the  left  eye  of  Taurus;  and  CesU  is  a  great  star,  the 
heart  of  the  constellation  Scorpio."    On  Job  xxxviii. 
31,  Kimchi  continues :  "  Our  Rabbis  of  blessed  mem- 
ory have  said  (Beracof/i,  68,  2),  Chiidh  hath  great 
cold  and  bindeth  up  the  fruits,  and  CesU  hath  great 
heat  and  ripeneth  the  fruits:  therefore  He  said, « or 
loosen  the  bands  of  CesU,'  for  it  openeth  the  fruits 
and  bringeth  them  forth."    In  addition  to  the  evi- 
dence of   R.  Jonah,  who   identifies    the    Hebrew 
cimdh  with  the  Arabic  Al  Thuraiya,  we  have  the 
testimony  of  R.  Isaac  Israel,  quoted  by  Hyde  in 
his  notes  on  the  Tables  of  Ulugh  Beigh  (pp.  31-33, 
ed.  1665)  to  the  same  eflfect.     That  Al  Thuroiya 
and  the  Pleiades  are  the  same  is  proved  by  the 
words  of  Aben  Ragel  (quoted  by  Hyde,   p.  33): 
"  Al  Thuraiya  is  the  mansion  of  the  moon,  in  the 
sign  Taurus,  and  it  is  called  the  celestial  hen  with 
her  chickens."     With  this  Hyde  compares  the  Fr. 
jmlsiniere,  and  Eng.  lien  and  diicktns,  which  are 
old  names  for  the  same  stars:  and  Niebuhr  (Descr. 
de  I' Arable,  p.  101)  gives  as  the  residt  of  his  in- 
quiry of  the  Jew  at  Sana,  "  Khneh,  Pleiades,  qu'on 
ap))elle  aussi  en  Allemagne  la  poule  qui  glousse." 
The  "  Ancients,"  whom  Aben  Ezra  quotes  (on  Job 
xxxviii.  31),    evidently  understood    by  the  seven 
small  stars  at  the  end  of  the  constellation  Aries  the 
Pleiades,  which  are  indeed  in  the  left  shoulder  of 
the  Bull,  but  so  near  the  Bam's  tail,  that  their 
position  might  properly  be  defined  with  reference 
to  it.     With  the  stMfement  that  "  those  which  are 
seen  are  six  "  may  be  c«ii spared  the  words  of  Didy- 
mus  on   ilomer,  tcSv    5*  UXeidhuiv  ov<tS>¥  kvTa 
irdvv  CLfiavphi  6  f$5ofios  acT^p,   and   of  Ovid 
{Fast.  iv.  170)  — 

"  Quae  septem  dici,  sex  tamen  esse  sclent." 

The  opinion  of  Aben  Ezra  himself  has  been  fre- 
quently misrepresented.  He  held  that  Cimdh  was 
a  single  large  star,  Akhbaran  the  brightest  of  the 
Hyades,  while  CesU  [A.  V.  "  Orion  "]  was  Ania^ 
res  the  heart  of  Scorpio.  "  When  these  rise  in  the 
east,"  he  continues,  "the  eflfects  which  are  recorde«l 
appear."  He  describes  them  as  opposite  each  other 
and  the  difference  in  Right  Ascension  between  Ai- 
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letwran  and  An  tares  is  as  nearly  as  possible  twelve 
bours.  The  belief  of  Aben  Ezra  had  probably  the 
lame  origin  as  the  rendering  of  the  Vulgate, 
ffyades. 

One  other  point  is  deserving  of  notice.  The 
Rabbis,  as  quoted  by  Kimchi,  attribute  to  Cimdh 
great  cold  and  the  property  of  checking  vegetation, 
while  Cesil  works  the  contrary  effects.  But  the 
words  of  K.  Isaac  Israel  on  Job  xxxviii.  31  (quoted 
by  Hyde,  p.  72),  are  just  the  reverse.  He  says, 
»•  Tlie  stars  have  operations  in  the  ripening  of  the 
fruits,  and  such  is  the  operation  of  Cimdh.  And 
lome  of  them  retard  and  delay  the  fruits  from  ripen- 
ing, and  this  is  the  operation  of  Cesil.  The  inter- 
pretation is,  '  VV'ilt  thou  bind  the  fruits  which  the 
constellation  Cimdh  ripeneth  and  openeth ;  or  wilt 
thou  open  the  fruits  which  the  constellation  Cesil 
contracteth  and  bindeth  up?  '" 

On  the  whole,  then,  though  it  is  impossible  to 
arrive  at  any  certain  conclusion,  it  appears  that  our 
translators  were  perfectly  justified  in  rendering 
Cimdh  by  "Pleiades."  The  "seven  stara"'  in 
Amos  clearly  denoted  the  same  cluster  in  the  lan- 
jfuage  of  the  J  7th  century,  for  Cotgrave  ii>  his 
French  Dictionary  gives  "  Pleiade,  f.,  one  of  the 
stven  stars.*^ 

Hyde  maintained  that  the  Pleiades  were  again 
mentioned  in  Scripture  by  the  name  Succoth  Be- 
noth.  The  discussion  of  this  question  must  be 
reserved  to  the  Article  on  that  name. 

The  etymology  of  cimdh  is  referred  to  the  Arab. 

9- 

auo«57  "  a  heap,"  as  being  a  heap  or  cluster  of 
itars.     The  full  Arabic  name  given  by  Gesenius  is 

^       i  f    9    »  .^ 

J<Jl&,  "  the  knot  of  the  Pleiades ; "  and, 
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in  accoi'dance  with  this,  most  modern  commen- 
tators render  Job  xxxviii.  31,  "Is  it  thou  that 
bindest  the  knots  of  the  Pleiades,  or  loosenest  the 
bands  of  Orion  ?  "  Simonis  {Lex.  Ilebr.)  quotes 
the  Greenland  name  for  this  cluster  of  stars,  "  Kil- 
luktei'set,  i.  e.  siellas  coUigatas,'^  as  an  instance  of 
the  existence  of  the  same  idea  in  a  widely  different 
language.  The  rendering  "sweet  influences"  of 
the  A.  V.  is  a  relic  of  the  lingering  belief  in  the 
power  which  the  stars  exerted  over  human  destiny. 
The  marginal  note  on  the  word  "  Pleiades  "  in  the 
Greneva  Version  is,  "  which  starres  arise  when  the 
lunne  is  in  Taurus,  which  is  the  spring  tyme,  and 
wing  jflowers,"  thus  agreeing  with  the  explanation 
jf  K.  Isaac  Israel  quoted  above. 

For  authorities,  in  addition  to  those  already  re- 
ferred to,  see  Michaelis  (Supj^l.  ad  Lex.  Ilebr.  No. 
1136),  Simonis  {Lex.  fhbr.),  and  Gesenius  {The- 
taums).  W.  A.  W. 

*  PLEDGE.  The  words  so  translated  in  the  A. 

v.are  ^^2q,  nbhq,  d^ny^,  p^^v,  nan?. 

All  these,  except  the  last,  designate  something 
^iven  as  security  for  the  payment  of  a  debt  or  the 
fulfillment  of  a  promise.     The   passage    1    Sam. 

tvii.  18,  where  alone  nUn?  Is  rendered  pledge 
by  our  translators  (it  occurs  but  once  elsewhere, 
Prov.  xvii.  18:  713^37  D.'^V,  rendered  becometh 
ntrety),  is  of  doubtful  import.  See  Thenius  in  he. 
The  practice  of  taking  pledges  for  the  payment  of 
iebt,  common  from  time  immemorial  throughout 
.tie  Eiast  (Job  xxii.  6,  xxiv.  3,  9 ;  for  the  present 
i.ng8  sec  L'lnd  and  Book,  i.  499  V  Mras  resiulated  in 
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the  Mosaic  Law  as  follows:  (1.)  The  creditor  wu 
not  allowed  to  enter  the  house  of  his  debtor,  in  or- 
der to  take  a  pledge,  but  it  must  be  brought  out  to 
him,  Deut.  xxiv.  10,  11.  (2.)  A  handmill  was  not 
allowed  to  be  taken  in  pledge  (Deut.  xxiv.  6),  noi 

the  raiment  ("T?3)  of  a  widow  (Deut.  xxiv.  17). 

(3.)  An  outer  garment  (HD/tt?  i.  q.  nbpCZ7j 
used  also  as  a  night-covering)  taken  in  pledge  must 
be  delivered  to  the  owner  at  sunset  (Ex.  xxii.  26; 
Deut.  xxiv.  13).  For  allusions  to  the  disregard  cf 
these  enactments,  see  Ezek.  xviii.  7,  12, 16,  xxxiii. 
15;  Am.  ii.  8. 

One  of  the  Hebrew  words  given  above,  ^"^H *^5, 
occurs  in  the  N.  T.  in  the  form  of  a^ftafiuv  (A.V. 
"earnest"),  2  C!or.  i.  22,  v.  5;  Eph.  i.  1-4;  most 
probably,  however,  in  the  sense  not  simply  of  a 
pledge  of  something  to  be  bestowed  in  future,  but 
of  such  a  pledge  as,  being,  like  earnest-money,  of 
the  same  or  a  kindred  nature  with  the  ultimate  gift 
or  payment,  should  be  also  thus  a  partial  antici- 
pation of  it.     [See  Eakjjest.]     Another  cognate 

form  is  found  in  the  expression  m^'P^?-^'!?  ^ri^ 
(A.  V.  "hostages  "),  2  K.  xiv.  14;  2  Chr.  xxv.  24, 
employed  to  designate  persons  given  to  be  held  in 
pledge  for  the  performance  of  treaty  obligations. 

D.  S.  T. 
PLOUGH.     [Agriculture.] 

*  PLUMB-LINE.     [Line,  Amer.  ed.] 

*  PLUMMET,  2  K.  xxviii.  13;  Is.  xxi.  13. 
[Handicraft;  Line.] 

POCHE'RETH  (Hn^b  [snaring, catching], 
^ax^paQ  [Vat.  iatrpaO]',  Alex,  ^a/ce/oad,  in  Ezr.; 
4>a«:apa0,  Alex.  ^axapaO  [FA.  ^axapar],  in  Neh.: 
Phochereth).  The  children  of  Pochereth  of  Ze- 
baim  were  among  the  children  of  Solomon's  ser- 
vants who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (l^lzr.  ii.  57; 
Neh.  vii.  59).  He  is  called  iu  1  Esdr.  v.  34,  Phao- 
ARETii.     [Zebaim.] 

POETRY,  HEBREW.  The  subject  of  He- 
brew Poetry  has  been  treated  at  great  length  by 
many  writers  of  the  last  three  centuries,  but  the 
results  of  their  speculations  have  been,  in  most  in- 
stances, in  an  inverse  ratio  to  their  length.  That 
such  would  be  the  case  might  have  been  foretold  aa 
a  natural  consequence  of  their  method  of  investiga- 
tion. In  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  the  influence 
of  classical  studies  upon  the  minds  of  the  learned 
was  so  great  as  to  imbue  them  with  the  belief  that 
the  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome  were  the  models  of 
all  excellence,  and  consequently,  when  their  learning 
and  critical  acumen  were  directed  to  the  records  of 
another  literature,  they  were  unable  to  divest  them- 
selves of  the  prejudices  of  early  education  and  hab- 
its, and  sought  for  the  same  excellences  which  they 
admired  in  their  favorite  models.  That  this  has 
been  the  case  with  regard  to  most  of  the  specula- 
tions on  the  poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  and  that  tht 
failure  of  those  speculations  is  mainly  due  to  this 
cause,  will  be  abundantly  manifest  to  any  one  who 
is  acquainted  with  the  literature  of  the  subject. 
But,  however  barren  of  results,  the  history  of  the 
various  theories  wnich  have  been  framed  with 
regard  to  the  external  form  of  Hebrew  poetry  is  a 
necessary  part  of  the  present  article,  and  will  serve 
in  some  measure  as  a  warning,  to  any  who  may 
hereafter  attempt  the  solution  of  the  problem,  what 
to  avoid.  The  attributes  which  are  common  to  all 
poetry,  and  which  the  poetry  of  the  Hebrews  pes 
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I  in  a  higher  degree  perhaps  than  the  literature 
of  any  other  i)eople,  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  de- 
scribe.   IJut  the  points  of  contrast  are  so  numerous, 
and    the  peculiarities  which   distinguish    Hebrew 
ftoetry  so  remarkable,  that  these  alone  require  a  full 
and  careful  consideration.       It  is  a  phenomenon 
which  is  universally  observed  in  the  literatures  of 
all  nations,  that  the  earliest  form   in   which  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  a  people  find  utterance  is 
the  poetic.     Prose  is  an  aftergrowth,  the  vehicle  of 
less  spontaneous,  because  more  formal,  expression. 
And  so  it  is  in  the  literature  of  the  Hebrews.    We 
find  hi  the  sober  narrative  which  tells  us  of  the 
fortunes  of  Cain  and  his  descendants  the  earliest 
known  specimen  of  poetry  on  record,  the  song  of 
Lamech  to  his  wives,  "the  sword  song,"  as  Herder 
terms  it,  supposing  it  to  commemorate  the  discov- 
ery of  weapons  of  war  by  his  son  Tubal-Cain.    But 
whether  it  be  a  song  of  triumph  for  the  impunity 
which  the  wild  old  chief  might  now  enjoy  for  his 
son's  discovery,  or  a  lament  for  some  deed  of  vio- 
lence of  his  own,  this  chant  of  Lamech  has  of  itself 
an  especial  interest  as  connected  with  the  oldest  ge- 
nealogical document,  and  as  possessing  the  charac- 
teristics of  Hebrew  poetry  at  the  earliest  period 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.     Its  origin  is  ad- 
mitted by  Ewald  to  be  pre-Mosaic,  and  its  antiq- 
uity the  most  remote.     Its  lyrical  character  is  con- 
sistent with  its  early  date,  for  lyrical  poetry  is  of 
all  forms  the  earliest,  being,  as  Ewald  {Dicht.  des 
A.  B.  1  Th.  i.  §  2,  p.  11)  admirably  describes  it, 
"  the  daughter  of  the  moment,  of  swift-rising  pow- 
erful feelings,  of  deep  stirrings  and  fiery  emotions 
of  the  soul."     This  first  fragment  which  has  come 
down  to  us  possesses  thus  the  eminently  lyrical 
character  which  distinguishes  the  poetry  of  the  He- 
brew nation  from  its  earliest  existence  to  its  decay 
and  fall.     It  has  besides  the  further  characteristic 
0^  parallelism,  to  which  reference  will  be  hereafter 
made. 

Of  the  three  kinds  of  poetry  which  are  illustrated 
by  the  Hebrew  literature,  the  ly^nc  occupies  the 
foremost  place.  The  Shemitic  nations  have  noth- 
ing approaching  to  an  ejAc  poem,  and  in  proportion 
to  this  defect  the  lyric  element  prevailed  more 
greatly,  commencing,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  pre- 
Mosaic  times,  flourishing  in  rude  vigor  during  the 
earlier  periods  of  the  Judges,  the  heroic  age  of  the 
Hebrews,  growing  with  the  nation's  growth  and 
strengthening  with  its  strength,  till  it  reached  its 
highest  excellence  in  David,  the  warrior-poet,  and 
from  thenceforth  began  slowly  to  decline.  Gnomic 
poetry  is  the  product  of  a  more  advanced  age.  It 
arises  from  the  desire  felt  by  the  poet  to  express  the 
results  of  the  accumulated  experiences  of  life  in  a 
form  of  beauty  and  permanence.  Its  thoughtful 
character  requires  for  its  development  a  time  of 
peacefulness  and  leisure;  for  it  gives  expression,  not 
like  the  lyric  to  the  sudden  and  impassioned  feel- 
ings of  the  moment,  but  to  calm  and  philosophic  re- 
flection. Being  less  spontaneous  in  its  origin,  its 
form  is  of  necessity  more  artificial.  The  gnomic 
poetry  of  the  Hebrews  has  not  its  measured  flow 
disturbed  by  the  shock  of  arms  or  the  tumult  of 
»amps;  ic  rises  "ilently,  like  the  Temple  of  old, 
without  the  sounw  of  a  weapon,  and  its  groundwork 
is  the  home  life  of  the  nation.  The  period  during 
which  it  flourished  corresponds  to  its  domestic  and 
lettled  chiracter.  From  the  time  of  David  on- 
wards through  the  reigns  of  the  earlier  kings,  when 
..he  nation  was  quiet  and  at  peace,  or,  if  not  at 
Ksee,  at  least  so  firmly  fixed  in  its  acquired  terri- 
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tory  that  it«  wars  were  no  struggle  for  existence 
gnomic  poetry  blossomed  and  bare  fruit.  We  nieel 
with  it  at  intervals  up  to  the  time  of  the  Captivity 
and,  as  it  is  chiefly  characteristic  of  the  age  of  the 
monarchy,  Ewald  has  appropriately  designated  this 
era  the  "artificial  period  "  of  Hebrew  poetry.  From 
the  end  of  the  8th  century  a.  o.  the  decline  of  the 
nation  was  rapid,  and  with  its  glory  departed  the 
chief  glories  of  its  literature.  The  poems  of  this 
period  are  distinguished  by  a  smoothness  of  diction 
and  an  external  polish  which  betray  tokens  of  la- 
bor and  art ;  the  style  is  less  flowing  and  easy,  and, 
except  in  rare  instances,  there  is  no  dash  of  the  an- 
cient vigor.  After  the  Captivity  we  have  nothing 
but  the  poems  which  formed  part  of  the  liturgical 
services  of  the  Temple.  Whether  dramatic  poetry, 
properly  so  called,  ever  existed  among  the  Hebrewa, 
is,  to  say  the  least,  extremely  doubtful.  In  the 
opinion  of  some  writers  the  Song  of  Songs,  in  its 
external  form,  is  a  rude  drama,  designed  for  a  sim- 
ple stage.  But  the  evidence  for  this  view  is  ex- 
tremely slight,  and  no  good  and  sufiicient  reasons 
have  been  adduced  which  would  lead  us  to  con- 
clude that  the  amount  of  dramatic  action  exhibited 
in  that  poem  is  more  than  would  be  involved  in  an 
animated  poetic  dialogue  in  which  more  than  two 
persons  take  part.  Philosophy  and  the  drama 
appear  alike  to  have  been  peculiar  to  the  Indo- 
Germanic  nations,  and  to  have  manifested  them- 
selves among  the  Shemitic  tribes  only  in  their 
crudest  and  most  simple  form. 

1.  Lyricrd  Poetry.  —  The  literature  of  the  He- 
brews abounds  \Aith  illustrations  of  all  forms  of 
lyrical  poetry,  in  its  most  manifold  and  wide-em- 
bracing compass,  from  such  short  ejaculations  as 
the  songs  of  the  two  Lamechs,  and  Pss.  xv.,  cxvii., 
and  others,  to  the  longer  chants  of  victory  and 
thanksgiving,  like  the  songs  of  Deborah  and  David 
(Judg.  v.,  Ps.  xviii.).  The  thoroughly  national 
character  of  all  lyrical  poetry  has  been  already  al- 
luded to.  It  is  the  utterance  of  the  people's  life  in 
all  its  varied  phases,  and  expresses  all  its  most  ear- 
nest strivings  and  impulses.  In  proix)rtion  as  this 
expression  is  vigorous  and  animated,  the  idea  em- 
bodied in  lyric  song  is  in  most  cases  narrowed  or 
rather  concentrated.  One  truth,  and  even  one 
side  of  a  truth,  is  for  the  time  invested  with  the 
greatest  prominence.  All  these  characteristics  will 
be  found  in  perfection  in  the  lyric  poetry  of  the 
Hebrews.  One  other  feature  which  distinguishes 
it  is  its  form  and  its  capability  for  being  set  to  a 
musical  accompaniment.  The  names  by  which  the 
various  kinds  of  songs  were  known  among  the 
Hebrews  will  supply  some  illustration  of  this. 

1.  "T^tp,  sMr,  a  song  in  general,  adapted  for  the 
voice  alone. 

2.  "Tl^TD,  mizmor,  which  Ewald  considers  a 
lyric  song,  properly  so  called,  but  which  rather 
seems  to  correspond  with  the  Greek  }paK/x6s,  » 
psalm,  or  song  to  be  sung  with  any  instrumental 
accompaniment. 

3.  nD"'33,  ne(jindh,  which  Ewald  is  of  opinion 
is  equivalent  to  the  Greek  \pa\fjL6s,  is  more  prob- 
ably a  melody  expressly  adapted  for  stringed  in- 
struments. 

4.  /"'Stt?^,  mascil,  of  which  it  may  be  said 
that,  if  Ewald's  suggestion  be  not  correct,  that  it 
denotes  a  lyrical  song  requiring  nice  musical  skill. 
it  is  diflicult  to  give  any  more  probable  explanation 
[Maschil.] 
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6.  CipplQ,  mtctdm,  a  terra  of  extremely  doubt- 
ed meaning.     [Michtam.] 

6.  P"^2l?^,  shiggayon  (Ps.  vii.  1),  a  wild,  irreg- 
ular, dithyraniDic  song,  as  the  word  appears  to  de- 
note; or,  according  to  some,  a  song  to  be  sung 
with  variations.  The  former  is  the  more  probable 
meaning.  [Shiggaion.]  The  plural  occurs  in 
Uab.  iii.  1. 

But,  besides  these,  Ihere  are  other  divisions  of 
lyrical  poetry  of  great  importance,  which  have  re- 
gard rather  to  tlie  subject  of  the  poems  than  to  their 
form  or  adaptation  for  musical  accompaniments.  Of 
these  we  notice:  — 

1.  nvHri,  tehiUah,  a  hymn  of  praise.  The 
phtral  te/iil'ini  is  the  title  of  the  Book  of  Psalms  in 
Hebrew.  The  145th  Psahn  is  entitled  "  David's 
(Psalm)  of  praise;"  and  the  subject  of  the  psalm 
is  in  accordance  with  its  title,  which  is  apparently 
suggested  by  the  concluding  verse,  "  the  praise  of 
Jehovah  my  mouth  shall  speak,  and  let  all  flesh 
bless  his  holy  name  for  ever  and  ever."  To  this 
class  belong  the  songs  which  relate  to  extraordinary 
deliverances,  such  as  the  songs  of  Moses  (Ex.  xv.) 
and  of  Deborah  (Judg.  v.),  and  the  Psalms  xviii. 
and  Ixviii.,  which  have  all  the  air  of  chants  to  be 
sung  in  triumphal  processions.  Such  were  the 
hymns  sung  in  the  Temple  services,  and  by  a  bold 
figure  the  Almighty  is  apostrophized  as  "Thou 
that  inhabitest  the  praises  of  Israel,"  which  rose  in 
the  holy  place  with  the  fragrant  clouds  of  incense 
(Ps.  xxii.  3).  To  the  same  class  also  Ewald  refers 
the  shorter  poems  of  the  like  kind  with  those  al- 
ready quoted,  such  as  Pss.  xxx.,  xxxii.,  cxxxviii., 
and  Is.  xxxviii.,  which  relate  to  less  general  occa- 
sions, and  commemorate  more  special  deliverances. 
The  songs  of  victory  sung  by  the  congregation  in 
the  Temple,  as  Pss.  xlvi.,  xlviii.,  xxiv.  7-10,  which 
is  a  short  triumphal  ode,  and  Ps.  xxix.,  which 
praises  Jehovah  on  the  occasion  of  a  great  natural 
phenomenon,  are  likewise  all  to  be  classed  in  this 
division  of  lyric  poetry.  Next  to  the  hymn  of 
praise  may  be  noticed,  — 

2.  nD**)"/,  Idnd/i,  the  lament,  or  dirge,  of  which 
there  are  many  examples,  whether  uttered  over  an 
individual  or  as  an  outburst  of  grief  for  the  calam- 
ities of  the  land.  The  most  touchingly  pathetic  of 
all  is  perhaps  the  lament  of  David  for  the  death  of 
Saul  and  Jonathan  (2  Sam.  i.  19-27),  in  M'hich 
passionate  emotion  is  blended  with  touches  of  ten- 
derness of  which  only  a  strong  nature  is  capable. 
Compare  with  this  the  lament  for  Abner  (2  Sam. 
iii.  33,  34)  and  for  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xviii.  33). 
Of  the  same  character  also,  doubtless,  were  the 
songs  which  the  singing  men  and  singing  women 
»pakc  over  Josiah  at  his  death  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  25), 
and  the  son.gs  of  mourning  for  the  disasters  which 
befell  the  hapless  land  of  Judah,  of  which  Psalms 
tlix.,  Ix.,  Ixxiii.,  cxxxvii.,  are  examples  (comp.  Jer. 
rii.  29,  ix.  10  [9] ),  and  the  l>amentations  of  Jere- 
aiiah  the  most  memorable  instances. 

3.  ni'^'T';  '^''127,  shir  yedidotli,  a  love-song 
(Ps.  xlv.  1),  in  its  external  form  at  least.  Other 
kinds  of  poetry  there  are  which  occupy  the  middle 
TX)und  between  the  lyric  and  gnomic,  being  lyric 


«  Lowth  (Is.  xiv.  4)  understands  m&sh&l  to  be  "  the 
|«nera:  name  for  poetic  style  among  the  Hebrews,  in- 
^ndiug  every  sort  of  it,  as  ranging  under  one,  or  other, 
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in  form  and  spirit,  but  gnomic  in  subject.  These 
may  be  classed  as  — 

4.  ^lt"'5^,  mdshdl,  properly  a  similitude,  and 
then  a  parable,  or  sententious  saying  couched  in 
poetic  language."  Such  are  the  songs  of  Balaam 
(Num.  xxiii.  7,  18;  xxiv.  3,  15,  20,  21,  23),  which 
are  eminently  lyrical  in  character;  the  mocking 
ballad  in  Num.  xxi.  27-30,  which  has  been  conjec- 
tured to  be  a  fragment  of  an  old  Amorite  war-song 
[Numbers,  p.  2197  6];  and  the  apologue  of  Jo- 
tham  (Judg.  ix.  7-20),  both  which  last  are  strongly 
satirical  in  tone.  But  the  finest  of  all  is  the  mag- 
nificent prophetic  song  of  triumph  over  the  fall  of 

Babylon  (Is.  xiv.  4-27).  H'T'^n,  chidak,  an 
enigma  (like  the  riddle  of  Samson,  Judg.  xiv.  14), 
or  "  dark  saying,"  as  the  A.  V.  has  it  in  Ps.  xlix. 
4,  Ixxviii.  2.  The  former  passage  illustrates  the 
musical,  and  therefore  lyric  character  of  these 
"  dark  sayings:  "I  will  incline  mine  ear  to  a  par- 
able, I  will  open  my  dark  saying  upon  the  harp." 
Mdshdl  and  chiddh  are  used  as  convertible  terms  in 

Ez.  xvii.  2.  Lastly,  to  this  class  belongs  n^"^/^* 
melUsdh,  a  mocking,  ironical  poem  (Hab.  ii.  6). 

5.  rivDri,  Uphilldh,  prayer,  is  the  title  of  Pss. 
xvii.,  Ixxxvi.,  xc,  cii.,  cxlii.,  and  Hab.  iii.  All 
these  are  strictly  lyrical  compositions,  and  the  title 
may  have  been  assigned  to  them  either  as  denoting 
the  olyect  with  which  they  were  written,  or  the  use 
to  which  they  were  applied.  As  Ewald  justly  ob- 
serves, all  lyric  poetry  of  an  elevated  kind,  in  so  far 
as  it  reveals  the  soul  of  the  {loet  in  a  pure,  swifk 
outpouring  of  itself,  is  of  the  nature  of  a  prayer; 
and  hence  the  term  "  prayer  "  was  applied  to  a  col- 
lection of  David's  songs,  of  which  Ps.  Ixxii.  formed 
the  conclusion. 

II.  Gnomic  Poetry.  —  The  second  grand  division 
of  Hebrew  poetry  is  occupied  by  a  class  of  poems 
which  are  peculiarly  Shemitic,  and  which  represent 
the  nearest  approaches  made  by  the  people  of  that 
race  to  anything  like  philosophic  thought.  Reason- 
ing there  is  none:  we  have  only  results,  and  those 
rather  the  product  of  observation  and  reflection  than 
of  induction  or  argumentation.  As  lyric  poetry  is  the 
expression  of  the  poet's  own  feelings  and  impulses, 
so  gnomic  poetry  is  the  form  in  which  the  desire 
of  communicating  knowledge  to  others  finds  vent. 
There  might  possibly  be  an  intermediate  stage  in 
which  the  poets  gave  out  their  experiences  for  theii 
own  pleasure  merely,  and  afterwards  applied  then 
to  the  instruction  of  others,  but  this  could  scarce!) 
have  been  of  long  continuance.  The  impulse  to 
teach  makes  the  teacher,  and  the  teacher  must  have 
an  audience.  It  has  been  already  remarked  that 
gnomic  poetry,  as  a  whole,  requires  for  its  devebp- 
ment  a  period  of  national  tranquillity.  Its  germj 
are  the  floating  proverbs  which  pass  current  in  the 
mouths  of  the  people,  and  embody  the  experiences 
of  many  with  the  wit  of  one.  From  this  small  be- 
ginning it  arises,  at  a  time  when  the  experience  of 
the  nation  has  become  matured,  and  the  mass  of 
truths  which  are  the  result  of  such  experience  have 
passed  into  circulation.  The  fame  of  Solomon's 
wisdom  was  so  great  that  no  less  than  three  thou- 
sand p'-overbs  are  attributed  to  him,  this  being  the 
form  in  which  the  Hebrew  mind  found  its  most 


of  all  the  characters,  of  sententious,  flguratiT*, 
sublime." 
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•ongenial  ntteraiice.  The  sayer  of  sententious  say- 
ings was  to  the  Hebrews  the  wise  man,  the  philos- 
opher. Of  tiie  earlier  isolated  proverbs  but  few  ex- 
amples reniain.  One  of  the  earliest  occurs  in  the 
mouth  of  David,  and  in  his  time  it  was  tiie  proverb 
of  the  ancients:  "from  the  wicked  conieth  wicked- 
ness" (I  Sam.  xxiv.  13  [H]).  I>ater  on,  when  the 
fortunes  of  the  nation  were  obscured,  their  experi- 
ence was  embodied  in  terms  of  sadness  and  despond- 
ency: *«  The  days  are  prolonged,  and  every  vision 
faileth,"  became  a  saying  and  a  by-word  (Ez.  xii. 
22);  and  the  feeling  that  the  people  were  suffering 
for  the  sins  of  their  fatliers  took  the  form  of  a  sen- 
tence, »*  The  fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes,  and 
the  children's  teeth  are  set  on  edge"  (1'^.  xviii.  2). 
Such  were  the  models  which  the  gnomic  poet  had 
before  him  for  imitation.  These  detached  sen- 
tences may  be  fairly  assumed  to  be  the  earliest  form, 
of  which  the  fuller  apophthegm  is  the  expansion, 
swelling  into  sustained  exhortations,  and  even  dra- 
matic dialogue. 

III.  Dramatic  PoHry.  —  It  is  impossible  to  as- 
sert that  no  form  of  the  drama  existed  among  the 
Hebrew  people;  the  most  that  can  be  done  is  to 
examine  such  portions  of  their  literature  as  have 
come  down  to  us,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
how  far  any  traces  of  the  drama  proper  are  discern- 
ible, and  what  inferences  may  be  made  from  them. 
It  is  unquestionably  true,  as  Ewald  observes,  that 
the  Arab  reciters  of  romances  will  many  times  in 
their  own  persons  act  out  a  complete  drama  in  rec- 
itation, changing  their  voice  and  gestures  with  the 
change  of  person  and  subject.  Something  of  this 
kind  may  possibly  have  existed  among  the  Hebrews ; 
but  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  did  exist,  nor  any 
grounds  for  making  even  a  probable  conjecture  with 
regard  to  it.  A  rude  kind  of  farce  is  described  by 
Mr.  Lane  {Mod.  Ec/.  ii.  chap,  vii.),  the  players  of 
which  "are  called  Mvhhnbhnzee'n.  These  frequently 
perform  at  the  festivals  prior  to  weddings  and  cir- 
cumcisions, at  the  houses  of  the  great;  and  some 
times  attract  rings  of  auditors  and  spectators  in  the 
public  places  in  Cairo.  Their  performances  are 
scarcely  worthy  of  description :  it  is  chiefly  by  vul- 
gar gestures  and  indecent  actions  that  they  amuse 
and  obtain  applause.  The  actors  are  only  men  and 
boys :  the  part  of  a  woman  being  always  performed 
by  a  man  or  boy  in  female  attire."  Then  follows 
a  description  of  one  of  these  plays,  the  plot  of  which 
was  extremely  simple.  But  the  mere  fact  of  the  ex- 
istence of  these  rude  exhibitions  among  the  Arabs 
and  Egyptians  of  the  present  day  is  of  no  weight 
wnen  the  question  to  be  decided  is,  whether  the  Song 
of  Songs  was  designed  to  be  so  represented,  as  a 
jimple  pastoral  drama.  Of  course,  in  considering 
Buch  a  question,  reference  is  made  only  to  the  exter- 
nal form  of  the  poem,  and,  in  order  to  prove  it,  it 
must  be  shown  that  the  dramatic  is  the  only  form  of 
representation  which  it  could  assume,  and  not  that, 
by  the  help  of  two  actors  and  a  chorus,  it  is  capable 
3f  being  exhibited  in  a  dramatic  form.  All  that  has 
been  done,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  latter.  It  is  but 
fair,  however,  to  give  the  views  of  those  who  hold 
the  opposite.  Ewald  maintains  that  the  Song  of 
Songs  is  designed  for  a  simple  stage,  because  it  de- 
relops  a  con)plete  action  and  admits  of  definite 
lauses  in  the  action,  which  are  only  suited  to  the 
drama.  He  distinguishes  it  in  this  respect  from  the 
VJook  of  J(>b,  which  is  dramatic  in  form  only,  though, 
M  it  is  occupied  with  a  sublime  subject,  he  compares 
i\  with  trayedij,  while  the  Song  of  Songs,  being 
\ftk«s  koui  the  common  life  of  the  nation,  may  be 
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compared  to  comedy.  The  one  companion  is  prob- 
ably as  appropriate  as  the  other.  In  Ewald'g  di- 
vision the  poem  falls  into  13  cantos  of  tolerably 
equal  length,  which  have  a  certain  l>eginning  and 
ending,  with  a  pause  after  each.  The  whole  fomu 
four  acts  for  which  three  actors  are  sufficient:  • 
hero,  a  maiden,  and  a  chorus  of  women,  these  be* 
ing  all  who  would  be  on  the  stage  at  once.  The 
following  are  the  divisions  of  the  acts :  — 

First  Act,  1.2-11.7...    f  1«>  <»°t«^   *•  2 
Second  Act,  U.  8  -  Ui.  5 


Third  Act,lU.6-TUi.4 


Fourth  Act,  vill.  5-14.    . 

The  latest  work  on  the  subject  is  that  of  M 
Renan  {Le  Cantique  des  Cantiques),  who  has  given 
a  spirited  translation  of  the  poem,  and  arranged  it 
in  acts  and  scenes,  according  to  his  own  theory  of 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  intended  to  be  repre- 
sented. He  divides  the  whole  into  16  cantos,  which 
form  five  acts  and  an  epilogue.  The  acts  and 
scenes  are  thus  arranged :  — 


)2A      « 

1.9-11.7. 

;3d  « 

11.8-17. 

1  4th  " 

111.1-6. 

5th  « 

111.  6-11. 

6th  « 

It.  1-7. 

7th  « 

Iv.  8  -  T.  1. 

8th  « 

T<2-8. 

9th  « 

V.  9-vl.a 

10th  " 

Tl.  4-Til.l. 

11th  « 

Tii.  2-10. 

l^th  « 

tU.  10-vlil.  4. 

13th  canto. 

I  Scene  1. 

1.2-6. 

«  2. 

i.  7-11. 

(   "  3. 

1.12-11.7. 

f  Scene  1. 

ii.  8-17. 

\      «  2. 

lii.  1-5. 

Scene  1. 

ill.  6-11. 

«  2. 

iv.  1-6.   ' 

«  3. 

1T.7-T.  1 

of  a  single 

scene. 

'  Scene  1 

vi.  4-9. 

"  2. 

vi.  10 -Til.  11 

«  3. 

vli.l2-Till.4. 

«  4. 

vui.  5-7. 

First  Act,  1.2-11.7 


Second  Act,  11. 8  -  iii.  5 


Third  Act,  lii.  6 -T.l 


Fourth  Act,  t,  2  -  vl.  3 


Fifth  Act,  vi.4-viii. 


Epilogue,  viii.  8-14. 

But  ]M.  Renan,  who  is  compelled,  in  accordant 
with  his  own  theory  of  the  mission  of  the  Shemiti* 
races,  to  admit  that  no  trace  of  anything  approach- 
ing to  the  regular  drama  is  found  among  them, 
does  not  regard  the  Song  of  Songs  as  a  drama  in 
the  same  sense  as  the  products  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  theatres,  but  as  dramatic  poetry  in  the 
widest  application  of  the  term,  to  designate  any 
composition  conducted  in  dialogue  and  correspond- 
ing to  an  action.  The  absence  of  the  regular 
drama  he  attributes  to  the  want  of  a  complicated 
mythology,  analogous  to  that  possessed  by  the  Indo- 
European  peoples.  Monotheism,  the  characteristic 
religious  belief  of  tlie  Sheniitic  races,  stifled  the 
growth  of  a  mythology  and  checked  the  develop- 
ment of  the  drama.  Be  this  as  it  may,  dramatic 
representation  appears  to  have  been  alien  to  the 
feelings  of  the  Hebrews.  At  no  period  of  their 
history  before  the  age  of  Herod  is  there  the  least 
trace  of  a  theatre  at  Jerusalem,  whatever  other 
foreign  innovations  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  burst  of  indignation  which  the  high-priest 
Jason  incurred  for  attempting  to  establish  a  gym- 
nasium and  to  introduce  the  Greek  games  is  a 
significant  symptom  of  the  repugnance  which  th« 
people  felt  for  such  spectacles.  The  same  antipathy 
remains  to  the  present  day  among  the  Arabs,  and 
the  attempts  to  introduce  theatres  at  Beyrout  an4 
in  Algeria  have  signally  failed.      But,  sayi  M 
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Rena  j,  the  Song  of  Songs  is  a  dramatic  poem . 
there  were  no  public  peiforniances  in  Palestine, 
therefore  it  must  liave  been  represented  in  private; 
and  he  is  compelled  to  frame  the  following  hy- 
pothesis concerning  it:  that  it  is  a  libretto  intended 
to  be  completed  by  the  play  of  the  actors  and  by 
music,  and  represented  in  private  families,  prob- 
ably at  marriage-feasts,  the  representation  being 
extended  over  the  several  days  of  the  feast.  The 
last  supposition  removes  a  difficulty  which  has  been 
felt  to  be  almost  fatal  to  the  idea  that  the  poem  is 
ft  continuously  developed  drama.  Each  act  is  com- 
plete in  itself;  there  is  no  suspended  interest,  and 
the  structure  of  the  poem  is  obvious  and  natural 
if  we  regard  each  act  as  a  separate  drama  intended 
for  one  of  the  days  of  the  feast.  We  must  look 
for  a  parallel  to  it  in  the  Middle  Ages,  when, 
l)esides  the  mystery  plays,  there  were  scenic  repre- 
sentations sufficiently  developed.  The  Song  of 
Songs  occupies  the  middle  place  between  the  regular 
drama  and  the  eclogue  or  pastoral  dialogue,  and 
finds  a  perfect  analogue,  both  as  regards  subject 
and  scenic  arrangement,  in  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  plays  of  Arras,  Le  Jeu  de  Robin  et  Marion. 
Such  is  M.  Kenan's  explanation  of  the  outward 
form  of  the  Song  of  Songs,  regarde<l  as  a  portion 
of  Hebrew  literature.  It  has  been  due  to  his  great 
learning  and  reputation  to  give  his  opinion  some- 
what at  length;  but  his  arguments  in  support  of 
it  are  so  little  convincing  that  it  must  be  regarded 
at  best  but  as  an  ingenious  hypothesis,  the  ground- 
work of  which  is  taken  away  by  M.  Kenan's  own 
admission  that  dramatic  representations  are  alien 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Shemitic  races.  The  simple 
corollary  to  this  proposition  must  be  that  the  Song 
of  Songs  is  not  a  drama,  but  in  its  external  form 
partakes  more  of  the  nature  of  an  eclogue  or  pas- 
toral dialogue. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  after  this  to  discuss  the 
question  whether  the  Book  of  Job  is  a  dramatic 
poem  or  not.  Inasmuch  as  it  represents  an  action 
and  a  progress,  it  is  a  drama  as  truly  and  really  as 
any  poem  can  be  which  develops  the  working  of 
passion,  and  the  alternations  of  faith,  hope,  dis- 
trust, triumphant  confidence,  and  black  despair,  in 
the  struggle  which  it  depicts  the  human  mind  as 
engaged  in,  while  attempting  to  solve  one  of  the 
most  intricate  problems  it  can  be  called  upon  to  re- 
gard. It  is  a  drama  as  life  is  a  drama,  the  most  pow- 
erful of  all  tragedies;  but  that  it  is  a  dramatic  poem, 
intended  to  be  represented  upon  a  stage,  or  capable 
of  being  so  represented,  may  be  confidently  denied. 

One  characteristic  of  Hebrew  poetry,  not  indeed 
peculiar  to  it,  but  shared  by  it  in  common  with  the 
literature  of  other  nations,  is  its  intensely  national 
and  local  cobring.  The  writers  were  Hebrews  of 
the  Hebrews,  drawing  their  inspiration  from  the 
mountains  and  rivers  of  Palestine,  which  they  have 
•nmiortalized  in  their  poetic  figures,  and  even  while 
uttering  the  subhmest  and  most  universal  truths 
never  forgetting  their  own  nationality  in  its  nar- 
rowest and  intensest  form.  Their  images  and 
metaphors,  says  Munk  {Palestine,  p.  444  a\  "are 
taken  chiefly  from  nature  and  the  phenomena  of 
Palestine  and  the  surrounding  countries,  from  the 
pastoral  life,  from  agriculture  and  the  national 
history.  The  stars  of  heaven,  the  sand  of  the  sea- 
tiore,  are  the  image  of  a  great  multitude.  Would 
hey  speak  of  a  mighty  host  of  enemies  invading 
the  country,  they  are  the  swift  torrents  or  the  roar- 
■g  waves  of  the  sea,  or  the  clouds  that  bring  on 

tempest;  the  war-chariottt  advance  swiftly  like 
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lightning  or  the  whirlwinds.  Happiness  rises  at 
the  dawn  and  shines  like  the  daylight ;  the  blessing 
of  God  descends  like  the  dew  or  the  bountiful  rain ; 
the  anger  of  Heaven  is  a  devouring  fire  that  anni 
hilates  the  wicked  as  the  flame  which  devours  the 
stubble.  Unhappiness  is  likened  to  days  of  clouds 
and  darkness;  at  times  of  great  catastrophes  the 
sun  sets  in  broad  day,  the  heavens  are  shaken,  the 
earth  trembles,  the  stars  disappear,  the  sun  is 
changed  into  darkness  and  the  moon  into  blood,  and 
so  on.  The  cedars  of  I>ebanon,  the  oaks  of  Bashan, 
are  the  image  of  the  mighty  man,  the  palm  and 
the  reed  of  the  great  and  the  humble,  briers  and 
thorns  of  the  wicked ;  the  pious  man  is  an  olive 
ever  green,  or  a  tree  planted  by  the  water-side. 
The  animal  kingdom  furnished  equally  a  large 
number  of  images:  the  lion,  the  image  of  power, 
is  also,  like  the  wolf,  bear,  etc.,  that  of  tyrants  and 
violent  and  rapacious  men;  and  the  pious  who 
suffers  is  a  feeble  sheep  led  to  the  slaughter.  The 
strong  and  poweiful  man  is  compared  to  the  he- 
goat  or  the  bull  of  Bashan ;  the  kine  of  Bashan 
figure,  in  the  discourses  of  Amos,  as  the  image 
of  rich  and  voluptuous  women;  the  people  who 
rebel  against  the  Divine  will  are  a  refractory  heifer. 
Other  images  are  boirowed  from  the  country  life 
and  from  the  life  domestic  and  social:  the  chastise- 
ment of  God  weighs  upon  Israel  like  a  wagon 
laden  with  sheaves;  the  dead  cover  the  earth  as 
the  dung  which  covers  the  surface  of  the  fields. 
The  impious  man  sows  crime  and  reaps  misery,  or 
he  sows  the  wind  and  reaps  the  tempest.  The 
people  yielding  to  the  blows  of  their  enemies  are 
Uke  the  corn  crushed  beneath  the  threshing  instru- 
ment. God  tramples  the  wine  in  the  wine-press 
when  He  chastises  the  impious  and  sheds  their 
blood.  The  wrath  of  Jehovah  is  often  represented 
as  an  intoxicating  cup,  which  He  causes  those  to 
empty  who  have  merited  his  chastisement:  terrors 
and  anguish  are  often  compared  to  tlie  pangs  of 
childbirth.  Peoples,  towns,  and  states  are  repre- 
sented by  the  Hebrew  poets  under  the  image  of 
daughters  or  wives;  in  their  impiety  they  are 
courtesans  or  adulteresses.  The  historical  allusions 
of  most  frequent  occurrence  are  taken  from  the 
catastrophe  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrha,  the  miracles 
of  the  departure  from  Egypt,  and  the  appearance 
of  Jehovah  on  Sinai."  Examples  might  easily  be 
multiplied  in  illustration  of  this  remarkable  char- 
acteristic of  the  Hebrew  poets:  they  stand  thick 
upon  every  page  of  their  writings,  and  in  striking 
contrast  to  the  vague  generalizations  of  the  Indian 
philosophic  poetry. 

In  Hebrew,  as  in  other  languages,  there  is  a 
peculiarity  about  the  diction  used  in  poetry  —  a 
kind  of  poetical  dialect,  characterized  by  archaic 
and  irregular  forms  of  words,  abrupt  constructions, 
and  unusual  inflexions,  which  distinguish  it  from 
the  contemporary  prose  or  historical  style.  It  is 
universally  observed  that  archaic  forms  and  usages 
of  words  linger  in  the  poetry  of  a  language  after 
they  have  fallen  out  of  ordinary  use.  A  few  of 
these  forms  and  usages  are  here  given  from  Gese- 
nius'a  Lehrgebavde.  The  Piel  and  Hiphil  voices 
are  used  intransitively  (Jer.  li.  56;  Yjz.  x.  7;  Job 
xxix.  24):  the  apocopated  future  is  used  as  a 
present  (Joo  xv.  33;  Ps.  xi.  6;  Is.  xlii.  G).     Th« 

termination  IPT  is  found  for  the  ordmary  femisina 
n~  (Ex.  x^  2,  Gen.  xUx.  22;  Ps.  cxxxii.  4);  and 
for  the  plural  D^~  we  have  Y\  (Job  xv.  13;  E>. 
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Kxvi.  18>  and  ''^  (Jer.  xxii.  14;  Am.  vii.  1).  The 
verbal  suffixes,  Itt,  1D~  aiid  ID"  (Ex.  xv.  9), 
and  the  pronominal  suffixes  to  nouns  ID'  for  D~i 
and  ^rf'T"  for  V~  (Hab.  iii.  10),  are  peculiar  to 
the  poetical  books;  as  are  **nT  (Ps.  cxvi.  12), 
h)S'^(Deut.  xxxii.  37;  Pa.  xi.  7),  and  the  more 
unusual  forms,  n/Sn\7  (Ez.  xl.  16),  njr)*»7 
(Ez.  i.  11),  n:^*'-  (Ez.  xiii.  20).  In  poetical 
language  also  we  find  *^Dv  for  \7  or  Dn^»  ^^7 
for  b,  *"1D2  for  2,  '"^D^  for  ? ;  the  plural  forms 
of  the  prepositions,  V.^  for  Vij,  *^liV  for  IV, 
^!?5? ;  and  the  peculiar  forms  of  the  nouns,  '^"}in 

for  ""in,  "^nnn  for  ^'-in,  n.>DDV  for  D'^Dr, 

and  so  on. 

But  the  form  of  Hebrew  poetry  is  its  distin- 
guishing characteristic,  and  what  tliis  form  is,  has 
been  a  vexed  question  for  many  ages.  The  Thera- 
peutse,  as  described  by  Philo  (de  Vila  Contempl. 
§  3,  vol.  ii.  p.  475,  ed.  Mang.),  sang  hymns  and 
psalms  of  thanksgiving  to  God,  in  divers  measures 
and  strains ;  and  tliese  were  either  new  or  ancient 
ones  composed  by  the  old  poets,  who  had  left  be- 
hind them  measures  and  melodies  of  trimeter  verses, 
of  processional  songs,  of  hymns,  of  songs  sung  at 
the  offering  of  libations,  or  before  the  altar,  and 
continuous  choral  songs,  beautifully  measured  out 
in  strophes  of  intricate  character  (§  10,  p.  484). 
The  value  of  Philo's  testimony  on  this  point  may 
be  estimated  by  another  passage  in  his  works,  in 
which  he  claims  for  Moses  a  knowledge  of  num- 
bers and  geometry,  the  theory  of  rhythm,  harmony, 
and  metre,  and  the  whole  science  of  music,  prac- 
tical and  theoretical  {de  Vita  Mosis,  i.  5,  vol.  ii.  p. 
$i).  The  evidence  of  Josephus  is  as  little  to  be 
relied  upon.  Both  these  writers  labored  to  mag- 
nify the  greatness  of  their  own  nation,  and  to  show 
that  in  literature  and  philosophy  the  Greeks  had 
l)een  anticipated  by  the  Hebrew  barbarians.  This 
idea  pervades  all  their  writings,  and  it  must  always 
be  borne  in  mind  as  the  key-note  of  their  testi- 
mony on  this  as  on  other  points.  According  to 
.losephus  (Ant.  ii.  10,  §  4),  the  Song  of  jMoses  at 
the  Red  Sea  (Ex.  xv.)  was  composed  in  the  hex- 
ameter measure  (eV  e^a/xerpw  rSutf));  and  again 
(Ant.  iv.  8,  §  44),  the  song  in  Deut.  xxxii.  is  de- 
Bcribed  as  a  hexameter  poem.  The  Psalms  of 
David  were  in  various  metres,  some  trimeters  and 
wme  pentameters  (Atit.  vii.  12,  §  3).  Eusebius 
^de  Prcep.  Evtnuj.  xi.  3,  514,  ed.  Col.  1688)  char- 
a4StCTize8  the  great  Song  of  Moses  and  the  118th 
(I19th)  Psalm  as  metrical  compositions  in  what 
the  Greeks  call  the  heroic  metre.  They  are  said 
to  be  hexameters  of  sixteen  syllables.  The  other 
verse  compositions  of  the  Hebrews  are  said  to  be 
in  trimeters.  This  saying  of  Eusebius  is  attacked 
by  Julian  (Cyrill.  contr.  Jul.  vii.  2),  who  on  his 
part  endeavored  to  prove  the  Hebrews  devoid  of  all 
lulture.  Jerome  (PrcBj'.  in  fliob)  appeals  to  Philo, 
Josephus,  Origen,  and  Eusebius,  for  proof  that  the 
Psalter,  the  I^vUientations  of  Jeremiah,  and  almost 
ill  the  songs  of  Scripture,  are  composed  in  metre, 
6ke  the  odes  of  Horace,  Pindar,  Alcseus,  and  Sap- 
yho.    Again,  he  says  that  the  Book  of  Job,  from 
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iii.  3  to  xlii.  6,  is  in  hexameters,  with  daetyls  an4 
spondees,  and  frequently,  on  account  of  the  pe> 
culiarity  of  the  Hebrew  language,  other  feet  which 
have  not  the  same  syllables  but  the  same  time. 
In  J^pist.  ad  Paulmn  \Opp.  ii.  700,  ed.  Martianay) 
occurs  a  passage  which  sliows  in  some  measure 
how  far  we  are  to  understand  literally  the  terms 
which  Jerome  has  borrowed  from  the  verse  litera- 
ture of  Greece  and  Home,  and  applied  to  the  poetry 
of  the  Hebrews.  The  conclusion  seems  inevitable 
that  these  terms  are  employed  simply  to  denote  a 
general  external  resemblance,  and  by  no  means  to 
indicate  the  existence,  among  the  poets  of  the  Old 
Testament,  of  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  metre, 
as  we  are  accustomed  to  understajid  the  term. 
There  are,  says  Jerome,  four  alphabetical  Psalms, 
the  110th  (Ulth),  111th  (112th),  118th  (119th), 
and  the  144th  (145th).  In  the  first  two,  one  letter 
corresponds  to  each  clause  or  versicle,  which  is 
written  in  trimeter  iambics.  The  others  are  in 
tetrameter  iambics,  like  the  song  in  Deuteronomy. 
In  Ps.  118  (119),  eight  verses  follow  each  letter: 
in  Ps.  144  (145),  a  letter  corresponds  to  a  verse. 
In  Lamentations  we  have  four  alphabetical  acroa- 
tics,  the  first  two  i/f  which  are  written  in  a  kind 
of  Sapphic  metre;  for  three  clauses  which  are 
connected  together  and  begin  with  one  letter  (i.  e. 
in  the  first  clause)  close  with  a  period  in  heroic 
measure  {Heroici  commn).  The  third  is  written 
in  trimeter,  and  the  verses  in  threes  each  begin 
with  the  same  letter.  The  fourth  is  like  the  first 
and  second.  The  Proverbs  end  with  an  alpha- 
betical poem  in  tetrameter  iambics,  beginning,  "  A 
virtuous  woman  who  can  find?"  In  the  Proef. 
in  Chron.  Euseb.  Jerome  compares  the  metres  of 
the  Psalms  to  those  of  Horace  and  Pindar,  now 
running  in  Iambics,  now  ringing  with  Alcaics,  now 
swelling  with  Sapphics,  now  beginning  with  a  half 
foot.  What,  he  asks,  is  more  beautiful  than  the 
song  of  Deuteronomy  and  Isaiah?  What  more 
weighty  than  Solomon  ?  What  more  perfect  than 
Job?  All  which,  as  Josephus  and  Origen  testify, 
are  composed  in  hexameters  and  pentameters. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  terms  are  mere 
generalities,  and  express  no  more  than  a  certain 
rough  resemblance,  so  that  the  songs  of  Moses  and 
Isaiah  may  be  designated  hexametere  and  pentam- 
eters, with  as  much  propriety  as  the  first  and 
second  chapters  of  Lamentations  may  be  compared 
to  Sapphic  odes.  The  resemblance  of  the  Hebrew 
verse  composition  to  the  classic  metres,  is  expressly 
denied  by  Gregory  of  Nyssa  (1  Tract,  in  Psalm. 
cap.  iv.).  Augustine  {Kp.  131  ad  NumeHum) 
confesses  his  ignorance  of  Hebrew,  but  adds  that 
those  skilled  in  the  language  believed  the  Psalms 
of  David  to  be  written  in  metre.  Isidore  of  Seville 
(Orig.  i.  18)  claims  for  the  heroic  metre  the  high- 
est antiquity,  inasmuch  as  the  Song  of  Moses  was 
composed  in  it,  and  the  Book  of  Job,  who  was 
contemporary  with  Moses,  long  before  the  times 
of  Pherecydes  and  Homer,  is  written  in  dactyls 
and  spondees.  Joseph  Scaliger  {Animadv.  ad Eut. 
Chron.  p.  6  6,  etc.)  was  one  of  the  first  to  point 
out  the  fallacy  of  Jerome's  statement  with  regard 
to  the  metres  of  the  Psalter  and  the  Lamentations, 
and  to  assert  that  these  books  contained  no  verse 
bound  by  metrical  laws,  but  tiiat  their  language 
was  merely  prose,  animated  by  a  poetic  spiiit.  He 
admitted  the  Song  of  Moses  in  Deuteronomy,  thf 
Proverbs,  and  Job,  to  be  the  only  books  in  which 
there  was  necessarily  any  trace  of  rhythm,  and  thif 
rhythm  he  comparea  to  that  of  two  dimeter  iam- 
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Ucs,  Bometimes  of  more,  sometimes  of  fewer  sylla- 
bks  aa  the  sense  required.  Gerhard  Vossius  {de 
Nat.  et  Const.  Artis  Poet.  lib.  1,  c.  13,  §  2)  says, 
that  iu  Jol)  and  the  Proverbs  there  is  rhythm 
but  no  metre;  that  is,  regard  is  had  to  the 
Dumber  of  syllables  but  not  to  their  quantity.  In 
the  Psalms  and  Lamentations  not  even  rhythm  is 
observed. 

But,  in  spite  of  the  opinions  pronounced  by 
these  high  authorities,  there  were  still  many  who 
believetl  in  tlie  existence  of  a  Hebrew  metre,  and  in 
the  possibility  of  recovering  it.  The  theories  pro- 
posed for  this  purpose  were  various.  Goraarus, 
professor  at  Groningen  (Davidis  Lyra,  Lugd.  Bat. 
1637),  advocated  both  rhymes  and  metre;  for  the 
latter  he  laid  down  the  following  rules.  The  vowel 
alone,  as  it  is  long  or  short,  determines  the  length 
of  a  syllable.  Sheva  forms  no  syllable.  The 
periods  or  versicles  of  the  Hebrew  poems  never 
contain  less  than  a  distich,  or  two  verses,  but  in 
proportion  as  the  periods  are  longer  they  contain 
more  verses.  The  last  syllable  of  a  verse  is  indif- 
ferently long  or  short.  This  system,  if  system 
it  may  be  called  (for  it  is  equally  adapted  fur 
prose),  was  supported  by  many  men  of  note;  among 
others  by  the  younger  Buxtorf,  Heinsius,  L.  de 
Dieu,  Constantin  TEnipereur,  and  Hottinger.  On 
the  other  hand  it  was  vigorously  attacked  by  L. 
Cappellus,  Calovius,  Danhauer,  Pfeiffer,  and  Solo- 
mon Van  Til.  Towards  the  close  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury Marcus  Meibomius  announced  to  the  world, 
with  an  amount  of  pompous  assurance  which  is 
charming,  that  he  had  discovered  the  lost  metrical 
system  of  the  Hebrews.  By  the  help  of  this  mys- 
terious secret,  which  he  attributed  to  divine  revela- 
tion, he  proposed  to  restore  not  only  the  Psalms 
but  the  whole  Hebrew  Scriptures,  to  their  pristine 
condition,  and  thus  confer  upon  the  world  a  knowl- 
sdge  of  Hebrew  greater  than  any  which  had  existed 
since  the  ages  which  preceded  the  Alexandrine 
translators.  But  Meibomius  did  not  allow  his  en- 
thusiasm to  get  the  better  of  his  prudence,  and  tlie 
condition  on  which  this  portentous  secret  was  to  be 
made  public  was,  that  six  thousand  curious  men 
should  contribute  5/.  sterling  a-piece  for  a  copy  of 
his  book,  which  was  to  be  printed  in  two  volumes 
folio.  It  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  his  scheme 
fell  to  the  ground.  He  published  some  specimens 
of  his  restoration  of  ten  psalms,  and  six  entire  chap- 
ters of  the  Old  Testament  in  1690.  The  glimpses 
which  he  gives  of  his  grand  secret  are  not  such  as 
would  make  us  regret  that  the  knowledge  of  it 
perished  with  him.  The  whole  Book  of  Psalms,  he 
says,  is  written  in  distichs,  except  the  first  psalm, 
which  is  in  a  different  metre,  and  serves  as  an  in- 
troduction to  the  rest.  They  were  therefore  in- 
tended to  be  sung,  not  by  one  priest,  or  by  one 
chorus,  but  by  two.  Meibomius  "  was  severely 
chastised  by  J.  H.  INIaius,  B.  H.  Gebhardus,  and 
J.  G.  Zentgravius  "  (.Jebb,  Saa\  Lit.  p.  11).  In 
the  last  century  the  learned  Francis  Hare,  bishop 
of  Chichester,  published  an  edition  of  the  Hebrew 
Psalms,  metrically  divided,  to  which  he  prefixed  a 
dissertation  on  the  ancient  poetry  of  the  Hebrews 
[Psnlm.lib.  in  versiculos  metince  divisiiSy  etc.,  I^nd. 
V736).  Bishop  Hare  maintained  that  in  Hebrew 
loetry  no  regard  was  hod  to  the  quantity  of  sylla- 
Dies.  He  regarded  S/ievns  as  long  vowels,  and 
ong  vowels  as  short  at  his  pleasure,  'i'he  rules  which 
(e  laid  down  are  the  following.  In  Hebrew  poetry 
til  the  feet  are  dissyllables,  and  no  regard  is  had  to 
iie  quantity  of  a  t«yllable.     Clauses  consist  of  an 
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equal  or  unequal  number  of  syllables.  If  thi 
number  of  syllables  be  equal,  the  verses  are  tro- 
chaic ;  if  unequal,  iambic.  l*eriods  for  the  most  part 
consist  of  two  verses,  often  three  or  four,  sometimes 
more.  Clauses  of  the  same  periods  are  of  the  same 
kind,  that  is,  either  iambic  or  trochaic,  with  very 
few  exceptions.  Trochaic  clauses  generally  agree 
in  the  number  of  the  feet,  which  are  sometimes 
three,  as  in  Pss.  xciv.  1,  cvi.  1,  and  this  is  the  most 
frequent;  sometimes  five,  aa  in  Ps.  ix.  5.  In  iam- 
bic clauses  the  number  of  feet  is  sometimes  the 
same,  but  they  generally  differ.  Both  kinds  of  verse 
are  mixed  iu  the  same  poem.  In  order  to  carry 
out  these  rules  they  are  supplemented  by  one  which 
gives  to  the  versifier  the  widest  license.  Words 
and  versea  are  contracted  or  lengthened  at  will,  by 
syncope,  elision,  etc.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
bishop  was  under  the  necessity  of  maintaining  that 
all  grammarians  had  hitherto  erred  in  laying  down 
the  rules  of  ordinary  punctuation.  His  system,  if 
it  may  be  so  called,  carries  its  own  refutation  with 
it,  but  was  considered  by  Lowth  to  be  worthy  a 
reply  under  the  title  of  Metncce  Ilariance  Brevi$ 
Confutnlio,  printed  at  the  end  of  his  Be  Sacra 
Foes.  IJeb.  Prcelectiones^  etc. 

Anton  {Conject.  de  Metro  Jleb.  Ant.  Lips. 
1770),  admitting  the  metre  to  be  regulated  by  the 
accents,  endeavored  to  prove  that  in  the  Hebrew 
poems  was  a  highly  artistic  and  regular  system, 
like  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  consisting  of 
strophes,  antistrophes,  epodes,  and  the  like ;  but  his 
method  is  as  arbitrary  as  Hare's.  The  theory  of 
Lautwein  ( Versuch  einer  lichfif/en  Theoi'ie  von 
dtr  hibl.  Verskunst,  Tiib.  1775)  is  .an  improvement 
upon  those  of  his  predecessors,  inasmuch  as  he  re- 
jects the  measurement  of  verse  by  long  and  short 
syllables,  and  marks  the  scansion  by  the  tone  ac- 
cent. He  assumes  little  more  than  a  free  rhythm : 
the  verses  are  distinguished  by  a  certain  relation 
in  their  contents,  and  connected  by  a  poetic 
euphony.  Sir  W.  Jones  ( Comment.  Poes.  Asiat. 
1774)  attempted  to  apply  the  rules  of  Arabic  metro 
to  Hebrew.  He  regarded  as  a  long  syllable  one 
which  terminated  in  a  consonant  or  quiescent  letter 

(S,  n,  '^);  but  he  did  not  develope  any  system. 
The  present  Arabic  prosody,  howe\er,  is  of  com- 
paratively modern  invention ;  and  it  is  not  consistent 
with  probability  that  there  could  be  any  system  of 
versification  among  the  Hebrews  like  that  imagined 
by  Sir  \V.  Jones,  when  in  the  example  he  quotes 
of  Cant.  i.  5,  he  refers  the  first  clause  of  the  verse 
to  the  second,  and  the  last  to  the  fifteenth  kind  of 
Arabic  metre.  Greve  (Ultima  Capita  Jobi,  etc. 
1791)  believed  that  in  Hebrew,  as  in  Arabic  and 
Syriac,  there  was  a  metre,  but  that  it  was  obscured 
by  the  false  orthography  of  the  Masorets.  He 
therefore  assumed  for  the  Hebrew  an  Arabic  vo- 
calization, and  with  this  modification  he  found 
iambic  trimeters,  dimeters,  and  tetrameters,  to  be 
the  most  common  forms  of  vorse,  and  lays  down 
the  laws  of  versification  accordingly.  Bellermann 
{Versuch  iiber  die  Metiik  der  IJtbroer,  1813)  was 
the  last  who  attempted  to  set  forth  the  old  Hebrew 
metres.  He  adopted  the  Masoretic  orthograph) 
and  vocalization,  and  determined  the  quantity  of 
syllables  by  the  accentuation,  and  what  he  termed 
tte  "  Morensystem."  denoting  by  moren  the  com- 
pass of  a  single  syllable.  Each  syllable  which  has 
not  the  tone  accent  must  have  three  inoi-en  ;  every 
syllable  which  has  the  tone  accent  may  have  either 
four  or  two,  but  generallv  three.     The  moren  w 
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reckoned  as  follows :  a  long  vowel  has  two ;  a  short 
vowel,  one;  every  consonant,  whether  single  or 
double,  has  one  nurre.  S/ievn  simple  or  com- 
posite is  not  reckoned.  The  quiescent  letters  have 
no  more.  Ihir/es/i  forte  compensative  has  one ;  so 
has  mellteg.  Tlie  majority  of  dissyllable  and  tri- 
syllable words,  having  the  accent  on  the  last  syl- 
lable, will  thus  form  iambics  and  anapaests.  But 
BS  many  have  the  accent  on  tlie  penultimate,  these 
will  form  trochees.  The  most  common  kinds  of 
feet  ai'e  iambics  and  anapaests,  interchanging  with 
trochees  and  tribrachs.  Of  verses  composed  of 
these  feet,  though  not  uniform  as  regards  the  num- 
bers of  the  feet,  consist,  according  to  Bellerniann, 
the  poems  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

Among  those  who  believed  in  the  existence  of  a 
Hebrew  metre,  but  in  the  impossibility  of  recover- 
ing it,  were  Carpzov,  I^wth,  Pfeiffer,  Herder  to  a 
certain  extent,  Jalm,  Bauer,  and  Buxtorf.  The 
opinions  of  Lowth,  with  regard  to  Hebrew  metre, 
are  sunmied  up  by  Jebb  (Sacr.  Lit.  p.  16)  as  fol- 
lows: "  He  begins  by  asserting,  that  certain  of  the 
Hebrew  writings  are  not  only  animated  with  the 
true  poetic  spirit,  but,  in  some  degree,  couchetl  in 
poetic  numbers;  yet,  he  allows,  that  the  quantity, 
the  rhythm,  or  modulation  of  Hebrew  poetry,  not 
only  is  unknown,  but  admits  of  no  investigation  by 
human  art  or  industry ;  he  states,  after  Abarbanel, 
that  the  Jews  themselves  disclaim  the  very  memory 
of  metrical  composition ;  he  acknowledges,  that  the 
artificial  conformation  of  the  sentences,  is  the  sole 
indication  of  metre  in  these  poems ;  he  barely  main- 
tains the  credibility  of  attention  having  been  paid 
to  numbers  or  feet  in  their  compositions ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  he  confesses  the  utter  impossibility 
of  determining,  whether  Hebrew  poetry  was  modu- 
lated by  the  ear  alone,  or  according  to  any  definite 
and  settled  rules  of  prosody."  The  opinions  of 
Scaliger  and  Vossius  have  been  already  referred  to. 
Vitringa  allows  to  Isaiah  a  kind  of  oi-atorial  meas- 
ure, but  adds  that  it  could  not  on  this  account  be 
rightly  termed  poetry,  aiichaelis  (Not.  4  in  Prcel 
iii.)  in  his  notes  on  Lowth,  held  that  there  never 
wag  metre  in  Hebrew,  but  only  a  free  rhythm,  as  in 
recitative,  though  even  less  trammeled.  He  de- 
clared himself  against  the  ^lasoretic  distinction  of 
long  and  short  vowels,  and  made  the  rhythm  to  de- 
pend upon  the  tone  syllable ;  adding,  with  regard  to 
fixed  and  regular  metre,  that  what  has  evaded  such 
dihgent  search  he  thought  had  no  existence.  On 
the  subject  of  the  rhythmical  character  of  Hebrew 
poetry,  as  opposed  to  metrical,  the  remarks  of  Jebb 
are  remarkably  appropriate.  "  Hebrew  poetry," 
he  says  (Sacr.  Lit.  p.  20),  "is  universal  poetry: 
the  poetry  of  all  languages,  and  of  all  peoples :  the 
collocation  of  words  (whatever  may  have  been  the 
sound,  for  of  this  we  are  quite  ignorant)  is  primarily 
directed  to  secure  the  best  possible  aimouncement 
and  discrimination  of  the  sense:  let,  then,  a  trans- 
lator only  be  literal,  and,  so  far  as  the  genius  of 
his  language  will  permit,  let  him  preserve  the  origi- 
nal order  of  the  words,  and  he  will  infallibly  put 
the  reader  in  possession  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  that 
the  Hebrew  text  can  give  to  the  best  Hebrew 
icholar  of  the  present  day.  Now,  had  there  been 
originally  metre,  the  case,  it  is  presumed,  could 
nardly  have  been  such ;  somewhat  must  have  been 
Bacrificed  to  the  importunities  of  metrical  necessity; 
the  sense  could  not  have  invariably  predominated 
■>v»r  the  sound ;  and  the  poetry  could  not  have  been, 
IS  it  unq'iestiouably  and  emphatically  is,  a  poetry, 
aoi  uf  sounds  or  of  words,  but  of  things.     Let 
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not  this  last  assertion,  however,  be  misinterpreted 
I  would  be  understood  merely  to  assert  that  sound 
and  words  in  subordination  to  sound,  do  not  is 
Hebrew,  as  in  classical  poetry,  enter  into  the  es- 
sence of  the  thing ;  but  it  is  happily  undeniable^ 
that  the  words  of  the  poetical  Scriptures  are  ex- 
quisitely fitted  to  convey  the  sense;  and  it  is 
highly  probable,  that,  in  the  lifetime  of  the  lan- 
guage, the  sounds  were  sufficiently  harmonious: 
when  I  say  sufficiently  harmonious,  I  mean  so 
harmonious  as  to  render  the  j)oetry  grateful  to  the 
ear  in  recitation,  and  suitable  to  musical  accom- 
paniment; for  which  purpose,  the  cadence  of  well- 
modulated  prose  would  fully  answer;  a  fact  which 
will  not  be  controverted  by  any  person  with  a 
moderately  good  ear,  that  has  ever  heard  a  chapter 
of  Isaiah  skillfully  read  from  our  authorized  trans- 
lation, that  has  ever  listened  to  one  of  Event's 
Anthems  well  performed,  or  to  a  song  from  the 
Messiah  of  Handel." 

Abarbanel  (on  Is.  v.)  makes  three  divisions  of 
Hebrew  poetry,  including  in  the  first  the  modem 
poems  which,  in  imitation  of  the  Arabic,  are  con- 
structed according  to  modern  principles  of  versifi- 
cation. Among  the  second  class  he  arranges  such 
as  have  no  metre,  but  are  adapted  to  melodies.  In 
these  occur  the  poetical  forms  of  words,  lengthened 
and  abbreviated,  and  the  like.  To  this  class  belong 
the  songs  of  Moses  in  Ex.  xv.,  Deut.  xxxii.,  the 
song  of  Deborah,  and  the  song  of  David.  The 
third  class  includes  those  compositions  which  are 
distinguished  not  by  their  form  but  by  the  f.gura- 
tive  character  of  their  descriptions,  as  the  Song  of 
Songs,  and  the  Song  of  Isaiah. 

Among  those  who  maintain  the  absence  of  any 
regularity  perceptible  to  the  ear  in  the  composition 
of  Hebrew  poetry,  may  be  mentioned  Richanl 
Simon  {Hist.  Crit.  du  V.  T.  i.  c.  8,  p.  57),  Was- 
muth  {Inst.  Ace.  IJebr.  p.  14),  Alstedius  {Enc. 
Bibl.  c.  27,  p.  257 ),  the  author  of  the  book  Cozri, 
and  R.  Azariah  de'  Rossi,  in  his  book  entitled 
Meor  Enayim.  The  author  of  the  book  Cozri 
held  that  the  Hebrews  had  no  metre  bound  by  the 
laws  of  diction,  because  their  poetry  being  intended 
to  be  sung  was  therefore  independent  of  metrical 
laws.  R.  Azariah  expresses  his  approbation  of  the 
opinions  of  Cozri  and  Abarbanel,  who  deny  the 
existence  of  songs  in  Scripture  composed  after  the 
manner  of  modern  Hebrew  poems,  but  he  adds 
nevertheless,  that  beyond  doubt  there  are  other 
measures  which  depend  upon  the  sense.  Mendels- 
sohn   (on  Ex.   XV.)   also   rejects   the  system   of 

m^lini  nnn*^  (Uterally,  pegs  and  vowels)." 
Rabbi  Azariah  appears  to  have  anticipated  Bishop 
Lowth  in  his  theory  of  parallelism :  at  any  rate  hie 
treatise  contains  the  germ  which  Lowth  developed, 
and  may  be  considLifd.  as  Jebb  calls  it,  the  tech- 
nical basis  of  his  systt-m.  Bi*t  it  also  contains 
other  elements,  which  will  be  alluded  to  hereafter. 
His  conclusion,  in  Lowth's  words  {Isaiah,  prel. 
diss.),  was  as  follows:  "That  the  sacred  songs 
have  undoubtedly  cerl^in  measures  and  proportions 
which,  however,  do  not  consist  in  the  number  of 
syllables,  perfect  or  imperfect,  according  to  the 
form  of  the  modern  vc;se  which  the  Jews  make 
use  of,  and  which  is  borrowed  from  the  Arabians 
(though  the  Arabic  prosody,  he  observes,  is  too 

o  ^rrr*  is  a  syUable,  simple  or  compound,  b«gio 
ning  with  a  consonant  bearing  moving  Siiva  (B 
and  Bernard's  JHeb.  Gr.  U.  203). 
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implicated  to  be  applied  to  the  Hebrew  language); 
but  in  the  number  of  things,  and  of  the  parts  of 
things,  —  that  is,  the  subject,  and  the  predicate, 
and  their  adjuncts,  in  every  sentence  and  proposi- 
tion. Thus  a  phrase,  containing  two  parts  of  a 
proposition,  consists  of  two  measures;  add  another 
containing  two  more,  and  they  become  four  meas- 
ures; another  again,  contahiing  three  parts  of  a 
proposition,  consists  of  three  measures;  add  to  it 
another  of  the  like,  and  you  have  six  measures." 
The  following  example  will  serve  for  an  illustra- 
tion :  — 

Thy-right-hand,  0-Jehovah,  is-glorious  in-power, 
Thy-right-hand,  0-Jehovah,  hatli-crushed  the-enemy. 

The  words  connected  by  a  hyphen  form  a  term,  and 
the  two  lines,  forming  four  measures  each,  may  be 
called  tetrameters.  "  Upon  the  whole,  the  author 
concludes,  that  the  poetical  parts  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  are  not  composed  according  to  the  rules 
and  measures  of  certain  feet,  dissyllables,  trisyl- 
lables, or  the  like,  as  the  poems  of  the  modern 
Jews  are ;  but  nevertheless  have  undoubtedly  other 
measures  which  depend  on  things,  as  above  ex- 
plained. For  which  reason  they  are  more  excel- 
lent than  those  which  consist  of  certain  leet, 
according  to  the  number  and  quantity  of  syllables. 
Of  this,  says  he,  you  may  judge  yourself  in  the 
Songs  of  the  Prophets.  For  do  you  not  see,  if 
you  translate  some  of  them  into  another  language, 
that  they  stiil  keep  and  retain  their  measure,  if  not 
wholly,  at  least  in  part?  which  cannot  be  the 
case  in  those  verses,  the  measures  of  which  arise 
from  a  certain  quantity  and  number  of  syllables." 
Lowth  expresses  his  general  agreement  with  R. 
Azariah's  exposition  of  the  rhythmus  of  things; 
but  instead  of  regarding  terms,  or  phrases,  or 
senses,  in  single  lines,  as  measures,  he  considered 
"  only  that  relation  and  proportion  of  one  verse  to 
another,  which  arises  from  the  correspondence  of 
terms,  and  from  the  form  of  construction;  from 
whence  results  a  rhythmus  of  propositions,  and  a 
harmony  of  sentences."  But  Lowth's  system  of 
parallelism  was  more  completely  anticipated  by 
Schoettgen  in  a  treatise,  of  the  existence  of  which 
the  bishop  does  not  appear  to  have  been  aware. 
It  is  found  in  his  Hm-m  HebraXcce,  vol.  i.  pp.  1249- 
1263,  diss,  vi.,  "deExergasia  Sacra."  This  exer 
yagia  he  defines  to  be,  the  conjunction  of  entire 
sentences  signifying  the  same  thing:  so  that  exer- 
gasia  bears  the  same  relation  to  sentences  that 
Bynonymy  does  to  words.  It  is  only  found  in  those 
Hebrew  writings  which  rise  above  the  level  of  his- 
torical narrative  and  the  ordinary  kind  of  speech. 
Ten  canons  are  then  laid  down,  each  illustrated  by 
three  examples,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  how  far 
S#ioettgen"8  system  corresponded  with  Lowth's. 
(1.)  Perfect  extrgasia  is  when  the  members  of  the 
two  clauses  correspond,  each  to  each ;  as  in  Ps. 
ixxiii.  7;  Num.  xxiv.  17;  Luke  i.  47.  (2.)  Some- 
'imes  in  the  second  clause  the  subject  is  omitted, 
as  in  Is.  i.  18;  Prov.  vii.  19;  Ps.  cxxix.  3.  (3.) 
Sometimes  part  of  the  subject  is  omitted,  as  in  Ps. 
ixxvii.  30,  cii.  28;  Is.  liii.  5.  (4.)  The  predicate 
is  sometimes  omitted  in  the  second  clause,  as  in 
^um.  xxiv.  5;  Ps.  xxxiii.  12.  (5.)  Sometimes  part 
only  of  the  predicate  is  omitterl.  as  in  Ps.  Ivii.  9, 
eiii.  1,  cxxix.  7.  (6.)  "Words  are  added  in  one 
\oembcr  which  are  omittoi  in  the  other,  as  in  Num. 
ixiii.  18;  Ps.  cii.  28;  Dan.  xii.  3.  (7.)  Sometimes 
"■*o  propositions  will  occur,  treating  of  different 
Jiio^.  but  referring  to  one  general  proposition,  as 
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in  Ps.  xciv.  9,  cxxviii.  3;  Wisd.  iii.  16.  (8.) 
Cases  occur,  in  which  the  second  proposition  is  the 
contrary  of  the  first,  as  in  Prov.  xv.  8,  xiv.  1,  11. 
(9.)  Entire  propositions  answer  each  to  each, 
although  the  subject  and  predicate  are  not  the 
same,  as  in  Ps.  li.  7,  cxix.  168;  Jer.  viii.  22. 
(10.)  Exeryasia  is  found  with  three  members,  as 
in  Ps.  i.  1,  cxxx.  5,  Iii.  9.  These  canons  Schoett- 
gen applied  to  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  of 
which  he  gives  examples  in  the  remainder  of  this 
and  the  following  dissertation. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  achieved  by  hii 
predecessors,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  de- 
livery of  Lowth's  lectures  on  Hebrew  Poelry,  and 
the  subsequent  publication  of  his  translation  of 
Isaiah,  formed  an  era  in  the  literature  of  the  subject, 
more  marked  than  any  that  had  preceded  it.  Of  hi« 
system  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  a  somewhat  de- 
tailed account;  for  whatever  may  have  been  done 
since  his  time,  and  whatever  modifications  of  his  ar- 
rangement may  have  been  introduced,  all  subsequent 
writers  have  confessed  their  obligations  to  the  two 
works  above  mentioned,  and  have  drawn  their  in- 
spiration from  them.  Starting  with  the  alphabeti- 
cal poems  as  the  basis  of  his  investigation,  because 
that  in  them  the  verses  or  stanzas  were  more  dis- 
tinctly marked,  Lowth  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  consist  of  verses  properly  so  called,  "  of  verses 
regulated  by  some  observation  of  harmony  or  ca- 
dence; of  measure,  numbers,  or  rhythms,"  and  that 
this  harmony  does  not  arise  from  rhyme,  but  from 
what  he  denominates  parallelism.  Parallelism  he 
defines  to  be  the  correspondence  of  one  verse  or 
line  with  another,  and  divides  it  into  three  classes, 
synonymous,  antithetic,  and  synthetic. 

1.  Parallel  lines  synonymous  correspond  to  each 
other  by  expressing  the  same  sense  in  difTerent  but 
equivalent   terms,  as   in   the  following  examples, 
which  are  only  two  of  the  many  given  by  Lowth: 
"  0-Jehovah.  in-thy-strength  the-king  shall-rejoice ; 
And-in-thy-salvatioa  how  greatly  shall-he-exult ! 
The-desire  of-his-heart  thou-haat-granted  unto-him  \ 
And-the-request  of-his-lips  thou-hast-not  denied." 

Pa  xxi.  1,  2. 
"  For  the-moth  shall-consume-them  like-a-g>vrinent ; 
And-the-worm  shall-eat-them  like  wool  : 
But-my-righteousness  shall-endure  for-ever ; 
And-my-salvation  to-the-age  of-ages."  —  Is.  li.  8. 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  examples  which  Lowth 
gives  that  the  parallel  lines  sometimes  consist  of 
three  or  more  synonymous  terms,  sometimes  of  two, 
sometimes  only  of  one.  Sometimes  the  lines  consist 
each  of  a  double  member,  or  two  propositions,  as 
Ps.  cxliv.  5,  0 ;  Is.  Ixv.  21,  22.  Parallels  are  formed 
also  by  a  repetition  of  part  of  the  first  sentence 
(Ps.  Ixxvii.  1,  11,  16;  Is.  xxvi.  5,  6;  Hos.  vi.  4); 
and  sometimes  a  part  has  to  be  supplied  from  the 
former  to  complete  the  sentence  (2  Sam.  xxii.  41 ; 
Job  xxvi.  5;  Is.  xli.  28).  Parallel  triplets  occur  in 
Job  iii.  4,  6,  9;  Ps.  cxii.  10;  Is.  ix.  20;  Joel  iii.  13. 
Examples  of  parallels  of  four  lines,  in  which  two 
distichs  form  one  stanza,  are  Ps.  xxxvii.  1,  2;  Is. 
i.  3,  xlix.  4;  Am.  i.  2.  In  periods  of  five  lines  the 
odd  line  sometimes  comes  in  between  two  distichs, 
as  in  Job  viii.  5,  6 ;  Is.  xlvi.  7 ;  Hos.  xiv.  9 ;  Joft 
iii.  16 :  or  after  two  distichs  closes  the  stanza,  as  in 
Is.  xliv.  26.  Alternate  parallelism  in  stanzas  of 
four  lines  is  found  in  Ps.  ciii.  11,  12;  Is.  xxx.  16 
but  the  most  striking  examples  of  the  altemata 
quatrain  are  Deut.  xxxii.  25, 42,  the  first  line  form- 
ing a  continuous  sense  with  the  third,  and  the 
second  with  the  fourth  (comp.  la.  xxiiv.  6 ;  Gen 
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llix.  6).  In  Is.  I.  10  we  find  an  al tern ata quatrain 
followed  by  a  fifth  line.  To  this  first  division  of 
I-owth's  Jel)b  objects  that  the  name  si/tionyjnous  is 
.inappropriate,  for  tlie  second  clause,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, '» diversifies  the  preceding  clause,  and 
(generally  so  as  to  rise  above  it,  forming  a  sort  of 
climax  in  the  sense."  Tliis  peculiarity  was  recog- 
nized by  Lowth  himself  in  his  4th  Pralection,  where 
he  says,  "  idem  iterant,  variant,  augent,"  tlius 
marking  a  cumulative  force  in  this  Itind  of  parallel- 
ism. The  same  was  observed  by  Abp.  Newcome 
in  his  IVeface  to  Kzekiel,  where  examples  are  given 
in  wliich  "  the  following  clauses  so  diversify  the 
preceding  ones  as  to  rise  above  them  "  (Is.  xlii.  7, 
xhii.  16;  Ps.  xcv.  2,  civ.  1).  Jebb,  in  support  of  his 
own  opinion,  appeals  to  the  passages  quoted  by 
Ix)wth  (Ps.  xxi.  12,  cvii.  38;  Is.  Iv.  G,  7),  and  sug- 
gests as  a  more  appropriate  name  for  parallelism  of 
this  kind,  cognate  parallelism  (Sacr.  Lit.  p.  38). 

2.  Lowth's  second  division  is  antithetic  par ollel- 
tsm ;  when  two  lines  correspond  with  each  other 
by  an  opposition  of  terms  and  sentiments;  when 
the  second  is  contrasted  with  the  first,  sometimes  in 
expressions,  sometimes  in  sense  only,  so  that  the 
degrees  of  antithesis  are  various.  As  for  exam- 
ple— 

"  A  wise  son  rejoiceth  his  father  ; 
But  a  foolish  son  is  the  grief  of  his  mother." 
Prov.  X.  1. 
"  The  memory  of  the  just  is  a  blessing ; 
But  the  name  of  the  wicked  shall  rot." 

Prov.  X.  7. 
The  gnomic  poetry  of  the  Hebrews  abounds  with 
illustrations  of  antithetic  parallelism.     Other  ex- 
amples are  Ps.  xx.  7,  8 :  — 
"  These  in  chariots,  and  those  in  horses, 
But  we  in  the  name  of  Jehovah  our  God  will  be 

strong. 
They  are  bowed  down,  and  fallen  ; 
But  we  are  risen,  and  maintain  ourselves  firm." 
Compare  also  Ps.  xix.  5,  xxxvii.  10,  11;  Is.  liv. 
10,  ix.  10.     On  these  two  kinds  of  fjarallelism  Jebb 
appropriately  remarks :  "The   Antithetic  Parallel- 
ism serves  to  mark  the  broad  distinctions  between 
truth  and  falsehood,  and  good  and  evil:   the  Cog- 
nate Parallelism  discharges  the  more  diflBcult  and 
more  critical  function  of  discriminating   between 
different  degrees  of  truth  and  good  on  the  one  hand, 
of  falsehood  and  evil  on  the  other  "   (Saa\  Lit. 
p.  39). 

3.  Synthetic  or  constructive  parallelism,  where 
the  parallel  "  consists  only  in  the  similar  form  of 
construction;  in  which  word  does  not  answer  to 
word,  and  sentence  to  sentence,  as  equivalent  or 
cpposite;  but  there  is  a  correspondence  and  equality 
between  different  propositions,  in  respect  of  the 
shape  and  turn  of  the  whole  sentence,  and  of  the 
sonstructive  parts  —  such  as  noun  answering  to 
noun,  verb  to  verb,  member  to  member,  negative 
'o  negative,  interrogative  to  interrogative."  One 
•-f  the  examples  of  constructive  parallels  given  by 
Lowth  is,  Is.  1.  5,  6 :  — 

"  The  Lord  Jehovah  hath  opened  mine  ear. 
And  I  wa*  not  rebellious ; 
Neither  did  I  withdraw  myself  backward  — 
1  gave  my  back  to  the  smiters, 
Aui  my  che«;ks  to  them  that  plucked  ofiF  the  hair ; 
My  face  I  hid  not  from  shame  and  spitting." 

fsbb  gives  as  an  illustration  Ps.  xix.  7-10 :  — 
^The  law  of  Jehovah  is  perfect,  converting  the  soul. 
The  testimony  of  Jehovah  is  sure,  making  wise  the 
limple,"  etc. 
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It  is  instructive,  as  showing  how  diflicult,  if  not 
impossible,  it  is  to  make  any  strict  classification  of 
Hebrew  poetry,  to  observe  that  this  very  passage  ia 
given  by  Gesenius  as  an  example  of  synonymous 
parallelism,  while  De  Wette  calls  it  synthetic.  The 
illustration  of  synthetic  parallelism  quoted  by  Ges- 
enius is  Ps.  xxvii.  4:  — 
*'One  thing  I  ask  from  Jehovah. 
It  will  I  seek  after— 
My  dwelling  in  the  house  of  Jehovah  all  the  d»ja  _ 

of  my  life,  M 

To  behold  the  beauty  of  Jehovah,  V 

And  to  inquire  in  his  temple." 

In  this  kind  of  parallelism,  as  Nordheimer  (Gram. 
Anal.  p.  87)  observes,  "an  idea  is  neither  repeated 
nor  followed  by  its  opposite,  but  is  kept  in  view 
by  the  writer,  while  he  proceeds  to  develop  and 
enforce  his  meaning  by  accessory  ideas  and  modifi- 
cations." 

4.  To  the  three  kinds  of  parallelism  above  de- 
scribed Jebb  adds  a  fourth,  which  seems  rather  to  b« 
an  unnecessary  refinement  upon  than  distinct  from 
the  others.     He  denominates  it  introverted  parol' 
lelism,  in  which  he  says,  "  there  are  stanzas  so  con-         _ 
structed  that,  whatever  be  the  number  of  lines,  the     •  -» 
first  line  shall  be  parallel  with  the  last ;  the  sec-       ™ 
ond  with  the  penultimate ;  and  so  throughout  in  a:: 
order  that  looks  inward,  or,  to  borrow  a  military 
phrase,  from  flanks  to  centre  "  {Sacr.  Lit.  p.  53). 
Thus  — 

"My  son,  if  thine  heart  be  wise, 
My  heart  also  shall  rejoice ; 
Yea,  my  reins  shall  rejoice 
When  thy  lips  speak  right  things." 

Prov.  xxiii.  15, 16. 
"  Unto  Thee  do  I  lift  up  mine  eyes,  0  Thou  that  dw«U- 
est  in  the  heavens  ; 
Behold  as  the  eyes  of  servants  to  the  hand  of  thdr 

masters ; 
As  the  eyes  of  a  maiden  to  the  hands  of  her  mil- 
tress : 
Even  so  look  our  eyes  to  Jehovah  our  God,  until  be 
have  mercy  upon  us."  —  Ps.  cxxiii.  1,  2. 

Upon  examining  these  and  the  other  examples 
quoted  by  Bishop  Jebb  in  support  of  his  new  divis- 
ion, to  which  he  attaches  great  importance,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  peculiarity  consists  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  stanza,  and  not  in  the  nature  of  the 
parallelism ;  and  any  one  who  reads  Ewald's  elabo- 
rate treatise  on  this  part  of  the  subject  will  rise 
from  tlie  reading  with  the  conviction  that  to  attempt 
to  classify  Hebrew  poetry  according  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  stanzas  employed  will  be  labor  lost  and 
in  vain,  resulting  only  in  a  system  which  is  no  sys- 
tem, and  in  rules  to  which  the  exceptions  are  more 
numerous  than  the  examples. 

A  few  words  may  now  be  added  with  respect  to 
the  classification  proposed  by  De  Wette,  in  which 
more  regard  was  had  to  the  rhythm.  The  four 
kinds  of  parallelism  are  —  1.  That  which  consists 
in  an  equal  number  of  words  in  each  member,  as  in 
Gen.  iv.  23.  This  he  calls  the  original  and  perfect 
kind  of  parallelism  of  members,  which  correspondi 
with  metre  and  rhyme,  without  being  identical  with 
them  {Die  Psalmen,  Einl.  §7).  Under  this  heorf 
are  many  minor  divisions.  —  2.  Unequal  parallelism 
in  which  the  number  of  words  in  the  members  if 
not  the  same.  This  again  is  divided  into  —  a.  The 
simple,  as  Ps.  Ixviii.  33.  b.  The  composite,  consist* 
ing  of  the  synonymous  (Job  x.  1 ;  Ps.  xxxvi.  6),  thi 
antithetic  (Ps.  xv.  4),  and  the  sjTithetic  (Ps.  xv.  b). 
c.  That  in  which  the  simple  member  is  dispropor 
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tionately  small  (Ps.  xl.  10).  d.  Where  the  compos- 
ite member  grows  up  into  three  and  more  sentences 
(Pa.  i.  3,  Ixv.  10).  e.  Instead  of  the  close  parallel- 
ism there  sometimes  occurs  a  short  additional  clause, 
RS  in  Ps.  xxiii.  3.  —  3.  Out  of  the  parallelism  which 
is  unequal  in  consequence  of  the  composite  charac- 
ter of  one  member,  another  is  developed,  so  that  both 
members  are  composite  (I*s.  xxxi.  11).  This  kind 
of  parallelism  again  admits  of  three  subdivisions.  — 
4.  Khythmical  parallelism,  which  lies  merely  in  the 
external  form  of  the  diction.  Thus  in  Ps.  xix.  11 
there  is  nearly  an  equal  number  of  words :  — 

"  Moreover  by  them  was  thy  servant  warned, 
Iq  keeping  of  them  there  is  great  reward." 

In  Ps.  XXX.  3  the  inequality  is  remarkable.  In  Ps. 
xiv.  7  is  found  a  double  and  a  single  member,  and 
in  Ps.  xxxi.  23  two  double  members.  De  Wette  also 
held  that  there  wci-e  iu  Hebrew  poetry  the  begin- 
nings of  a  composite  rhythmical  structure  like  our 
strophes.  Thus  in  Ps.  xlii.,  xliii.,  a  refrain  marks 
the  conclusion  of  a  larger  rhythmical  period.  Some- 
thing similar  is  observable  in  Ps.  cvii.  This  arti- 
ficial structure  appears  to  belong  to  a  late  period 
of  Hebrew  literature,  and  to  the  same  period  may 
probably  be  assigned  the  remarkable  gradational 
rhythm  which  appears  in  the  Songs  of  Degrees,  e.  rj, 
Ps.  cxxi.  It  must  be  observed  that  this  gradational 
rhythm  is  very  different  from  the  cumulative  paral- 
lelism of  the  Song  of  Deborah,  which  is  of  a  much 
earlier  date,  and  bears  traces  of  less  effort  in  the 
composition.  Strophes  of  a  certain  kind  are  found 
in  the  alphalietical  pieces  in  which  several  Maso- 
retic  clauses  belong  to  one  letter  (Ps.  ix.,  x.,  xxxvii., 
cxix. ;  Lam.  iii.),  but  the  nearest  approach  to 
anything  like  a  strophical  character  is  found  in 
poems  which  are  divided  into  smaller  portions  by  a 
refrain,  and  have  the  initial  or  final  verse  the  same 
or  similar  (Ps.  xxxix.,  xlii.,  xliii.).  In  the  opinion 
of  some  the  occurrence  of  the  word  Selah  is  sup- 
posed to  mark  the  divisions  of  the  strophes. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  do  more  than  refer  to  the 
essay  of  Koester  {Theol  Stud,  uiid  Krit.  1831, 
pp.  40-114)  on  the  strophes,  or  the  parallelism  of 
verses  in  Hebrew  poetry ;  in  which  he  endeavors  to 
show  that  the  verses  are  subject  to  the  same  laws  of 
symmetry  as  the  verse  members ;  and  that  conse- 
quently Hebrew  poetry  is  essentially  strophical  in 
character.  F^wald's  treatise  requires  more  careful 
consideration;  but  it  must  be  read  itself,  and  a 
slight  sketch  only  can  here  be  given.  Briefly  thus : 
—  Verses  are  divided  into  verse-members  in  which 
the  number  of  syllables  is  less  restricted,  as  there  is 
no  syllabic  metre.  A  verse-member  generally  con- 
tains from  seven  to  eight  syllables.  Two  members, 
the  rise  and  fall,  are  the  fundamental  constituents : 
thus  (Judg.  v.  3):  — 

"  Hear,  ye  kings !  give  ear,  ye  princes  ! 
I  to  Jahve,  I  will  sing." 

fo  this  all  other  modifications  must  be  capable  of 
being  reduced.  The  variations  which  may  take 
place  may  be  either  amplifications  or  continuations 
of  the  rhythm,  or  compositions  in  which  a  complete 
rhythm  is  made  the  half  of  a  new  compound,  or 
we  may  have  a  dimitmtion  or  enfeeblement  of  the 
mginal.  To  the  two  members  correspond  two 
Aoughts  which  constitute  the  life  of  the  verse,  and 
c«!h  of  these  again  may  distribute  itself.  Grada- 
tions of  symmetry  are  formed  —  1.  By  the  echo  of 
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in  order  to  exhaust  itself  more  thoroughly  (Gen.  i? 
23 ;  Prov.  i.  8).  An  important  word  of  the  first 
member  often  reserves  its  force  for  the  second,  as  in 
Ps.  XX.  8 ;  and  sometimes  in  the  second  member  a 
principal  part  of  the  sense  of  the  first  is  further  de- 
veloped, as  Ps.  xlix.  5  [6].  —  2.  When  the  thought 
trails  through  two  members  of  a  verse,  as  in  Ps. 
ex.  5,  it  gives  rise  to  a  less  animated  rhythm  (comp. 
also  Ps.  cxli.  10).  —  3.  Two  sentences  may  be  brought 
together  as  protasis  and  apodosis,  or  simply  to  form 
one  complex  thought;  the  external  harmony  may  be 
dispensed  with,  but  the  harmony  of  thought  re- 
mains. This  may  be  called  the  intermediate 
rhythm.  The  forms  of  structure  assumed  by  Um 
verse  are  many.  First,  there  is  the  single  member, 
which  occurs  at  the  commencement  of  a  series  in 
Ps.  xviii.  2,  xxiii.  1 ;  at  the  end  of  a  series  in  Ex. 
XV.  18,  Ps.  xcii.  8;  and  in  the  middle,  after  a  .•jhcrt 
pause,  in  Ps.  xxix.  7.  The  oimembral  verse  is 
most  frequently  found,  consisting  of  two  members 
of  nearly  equal  weight.  Verses  of  more  than  two 
members  are  formed  either  by  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  members  from  two  to  three,  so  that  the 
complete  fall  may  be  reserved  for  tlie  third,  all 
three  pos.sessing  the  same  power;  or  by  combining 
four  members  two  and  two,  as  in  Ps.  xviii.  7, 
xxviii.  1. 

The  varieties  of  this  structure  of  verse  are  boo 
numerous  to  be  recounted,  and  the  laws  of  rhythm 
in  Hebrew  poetry  are  so  free,  that  of  necessity  the 
varieties  of  verse  structure  must  be  manifold.  The 
gnomic  or  sententious  rhythm,  Ewald  remarks,  is 
the  one  which  is  perfectly  symmetrical.  Two  mem- 
bers of  seven  or  eight  syllables,  corresponding  to 
each  other  as  rise  and  fall,  contain  a  thesis  and  an- 
tithesis, a  subject  and  its  image.  This  is  the  con- 
stant form  of  genuine  gnomic  sentences  of  the  best 
period.  Those  of  a  later  date  have  many  members 
or  trail  themselves  through  many  verses.  The  an- 
imation of  the  lyrical  rhythm  makes  it  break 
through  all  such  restraints,  and  leads  to  an  ampli- 
fication or  reduplication  of  the  normal  form ;  or  the 
passionate  rapidity  of  the  thoughts  may  disturb  the 
simple  concord  of  the  members,  so  that  the  unequal 
structure  of  verse  intrudes  with  all  its  varieties.  To 
show  how  impossible  it  is  to  attempt  a  classifica- 
tion of  verse  uttered  under  such  circumstances,  it 
will  be  only  necessary  to  quote  Ewald's  own  words. 
"  All  these  varieties  of  rhythm,  however,  exert  a 
perfectly  free  infiuence  upon  every  lyrical  song,  just 
according  as  it  suits  the  mood  of  the  moment  to 
vary  the  simple  rhythm.  The  most  beautiful  songs 
of  the  flourishing  period  of  poetry  allow,  in  fact,  the 
verse  of  many  members  to  predominate  whenever 
the  diction  rises  with  any  sublimity;  nevertheless, 
the  standard  rhythm  still  returns  in  each  when  tb» 
diction  flags,  and  the  diflferent  kinds  of  the  more 
complex  rhythm  are  employed  with  equal  freedom 
and  ease  of  variation,  just  as  they  severally  accord 
with  the  fluctuating  hues  of  the  mood  of  emotion, 
and  of  the  sense  of  the  diction.  The  late  ali)habetical 
songs  are  the  first  in  which  the  fixed  choice  of  a  par- 
ticular versification,  a  choice,  too,  made  with  designed 
art,  establishes  itself  firmly,  and  maintains  itself 
symmetrically  throughout  all  the  verses"  (Dichter 
des  A.  B.  i.  83,  trans,  in  Kitto's  Journal,  i.  318). 
It  may,  however,  be  generally  observed,  that  the 
older  rhythms  are  the  most  animated,  as  if  accom- 
panied by  the  hands  and  feet  of  the  singer  (Num. 
xxi.;  Ex.  XV.;  Judg.  v.),  and  that  in  the  time  of 
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the  whole  sentence,  where  the  same  sense  which  is  I  David  the  rhythm  had  attained  its  most  perfect  de* 
p?»D  in  tlie  first  member  rises  again  in  the  second,  |  velopment.     By  the  end  of  the  8th  centurjr  b.  c. 
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the  decay  of  versificatiou  begins,  and  to  this  period 
belong  the  artificial  furiiis  of  verse. 

It  remains  now  only  to  notice  tlie  rules  of  Hebrew 
poetry  as  laid  down  by  tiie  Jewish  graniniariana,  to 
which  reference  was  made  in  remarking  upon  the 
system  of  14.  Azariah.  They  have  tlie  merit  of 
being  extremely  simple,  and  are  to  be  found  at 
length,  illustrated  by  many  examples,  in  Mason  and 
Kernard's  Iltb.  Gram.  vol.  ii.  let.  57,  and  accom- 
panied by  an  interesting  account  of  modern  Hebrew 
versification.  The  rules  are  briefly  these :  1.  That 
a  sentence  may  be  divided  into  members,  some  of 
which  contain  two,  three,  or  even  four  words,  and 
are  accordingly  termed  Binary,  Ternary,  and  Qua- 
ternary members  respectively.  2.  The  sentences 
are  composed  either  of  Binary,  Ternary,  or  Qua- 
terniry  members  entirely,  or  of  these  different 
members  intermixed.  3.  That  in  two  consecutive 
njembers  it  is  an  elegance  to  express  the  same  idea 
in  different  words.  4.  That  a  word  expressed  in 
"ither  of  these  parallel  members  is  often  not  ex- 
pressed in  the  alternate  member.  5.  That  a  word 
withojt  an  accent,  being  joined  to  another  word  by 
Makkiph,  is  generally  (though  not  always)  reckoned 
with  that  second  word  as  one.  It  will  be  seen  that 
these  rules  are  essentially  the  same  with  those  of 
Lowth,  De  Wette,  and  other  writers  on  parallelism, 
and  from  their  simplicity  are  less  open  to  objection 
than  any  that  have  been  given. 

In  conclusion,  after  reviewing  the  various  theories 
which  have  been  framed  with  regard  to  the  struct- 
ure of  Hebrew  poetry,  it  must  be  confessed  that  be- 
yond the  discovery  of  very  broad  general  laws,  little 
has  been  done  towards  elaborating  a  satisfactory 
system.  Probably  this  want  of  success  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  system  to  discover,  and  that 
Hebrew  poetry,  while  possessed,  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, of  all  sweetness  and  variety  of  rhythm  and 
melody,  is  not  fettered  by  laws  of  versification  as 
we  understand  the  term. 

For  the  literature  of  the  subject,  in  addition  to 
the  works  already  quoted,  reference  may  be  made 
to  the  following:  Carpzov,  Intr.  ad  Libr.  Can. 
Bibl.  pt.  2,  c.  1 ;  Lowth,  De  Sacra  Poesi  Hebrce- 
orum  Proelectiimes,  with  notes  by  J.  D.  Michaelis 
and  Kosenmiiller  (Oxon.  1828)  [translated,  with 
notes,  by  Calvin  E.  Stowe,  Andover,  1829]  ;  the  Pre- 
liminary Dissertation  in  his  translation  of  Isaiah ; 
Herder,  Geist  der  Hebr.  Poesie  [transl.  by  Pres- 
ident James  Marsh,  2  vols.,  Burlington,  1833]; 
Jebb,  Sacred  Literature ;  Saalschiitz,  Von  der 
Fwm  der  Hebr.  Poesie,  Konigsberg,  1825,  which 
sontains  the  most  complete  account  of  all  the  vari- 
ous theories ;  De  Wette,  Ueber  die  Psalmen  [transl. 
by  Prof.  J.'  Torrey,  Bibl.  BejMs.  iii.  445-518] ; 
Meier,  Gesch.  der  Poet.  National-Literatur  der 
Hebrder;  Delitzsch,  Commentar  iiber  den  Psalter; 
*nd  Hupfeld,  Die  Psalmen.  W.  A.  W. 

*  Other  and  in  part  later  writers :  F.  Goma- 
fus,  Davidis  Lyra  (1637);  J.  C.  Schramm,  De 
Poesi  Hebi'ceorum  (1723).  (The  two  essays  just 
named,  with  others  on  the  same  subject  by  Ebert, 
the  Abb<5  Fleury.  Dannhawer,  Pfeifter,  Leyser,  Le 
Clerc,  Hare,  and  Lowth,  are  reprinted  in  vol.  xxxi. 
of  Ugolini's  Tliesaw-us. )  Herder,  Brief e  das  Stu- 
dium  d.  Theol.  betreffend,  the  first  twelve  of  which 
letters  he  devotes  to  the  poetry  of  the  Hebrews, 
pointing  out  its  characteristics  and  illustrating 
them  by  translations  from  the  Pentateuch  (Jacob's 
blessings,  the  farewell  of  Moses),  from  Judges  (the 
Song  of  Deborah  and  Barak),  and  from  the  Psalms 
uid  the  Prophets.   A.  von  Humboldt,  Cosmos  (Eng. 
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transl.  ii.  57  f.),  according  to  whom  "nature  to  the 
Hebrew  poet  is  not  a  self-dependent  object — but  a 
work  of  creation  and  order,  the  living  expre** 
sion  of  the  omnipresence  of  the  Divinity  in  the 
visible  world."  A  single  Psalm  (the  104th)  ahnoet 
"represents  the  image  of  the  whole  Cosmos.^'  A. 
G.  Hoffmann,  art.  J/ebrdische  Literatur  (Ersch 
and  Gruber's  AU(jem.  Kncyld.,  2*  Sect.  iii.  337  fll 
(1828).  Prof.  S.  II.  Turner,  D.  D.,  Claims  of  the 
Hebrew  Lanyuatje  and  Literature  (Five  lectures), 
especially  as  founded  on  the  character  of  its  Poetry, 
Bibl.  Jiepo8it(»-y,  i.  508  ff.  (1831).  M.  Nicolas, 
Forme  de  la  poesie  hebrdique  (1833).  Franz  De- 
litsch,  Zur  Geschiclde  der  jildisclien  Poesie,  ex- 
tending from  the  close  of  the  O.  T.  collection  to 
modern  times  (Leipz.  1836).  Prof.  B.  B.  Edwards, 
Reasons  for  Vie  Study  of  the  Hebr.  Language,  an 
Inaugural  Address,  in  which  he  urges  this  study 
among  other  arguments  on  account  of  its  opening 
to  us  the  treasures  of  so  rich  a  poetic  literature 
{Amer.  Bibl.  Repository  for  July,  1838,  pp.  113- 
132).  The  thoughts  are  suggestive  and  beautifully 
expressed.  J.  G.  Sommer,  Von  Reime  in  der  hebr. 
f'olkspoesie,  in  his  Bibl.  Abhandlungen,  pp.  85-92 
(Bonn,  1846).  Ed.  Eeuss,  Ihbraische  I^oesie,  in 
Herzog's  Real-Kncyld.  v.  598-608  (1856).  Isaac 
Taylor,  The  Spirit  of  Hebreio  L^oetry  (Amer.  re- 
print, 1862).  The  author's  point  of  view  iii  "that 
not  less  in  relation  to  the  most  highly  cultivated 
minds  than  to  the  most  rude  —  not  less  to  minds 
disciplined  in  abstract  thought,  than  to  such  as  are 
unused  to  generalization  of  any  kind  —  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  in  their  metaphoric  style  and  their  po- 
etic diction,  are  the  fullest  medium  for  conveying 
what  it  is  their  purpose  to  convey,  concerning  the 
Divine  Nature,  and  concerning  the  spiritual  life, 
and  concerning  the  correspondence  of  man  —  the 
finite,  with  God  —  the  Infinite."  In  its  sphere  as 
an  able  exposition  of  this  train  of  thought,  there  is 
no  better  treatise  than  this.  Heinrich  Ewald,  AU- 
gemeines  ub.  die  hebrdische  Dichiung,  etc.  (re- 
wrought.  Getting.  1866 ;  half  of  vol.  i.  of  his  Dichier 
des  A.  Bundes).  Leyrer,  art.  Dichilcunst  in  ZeUer'g 
Bibl.  Worterb.  i.  232-242  (1866).  Prof.  Hupfeld, 
Rhythm  and  Accentuation  in  Hebreio  Poetry  (we 
adopt  the  briefer  title),  translated  by  Professor 
Charles  M.  Mead,  Bibl.  Sacra,  xxiv.  1-40  (1867). 
Dr.  Diestel,  art.  THchtkunst  in  Schenkel's  BibeU 
Lexikon,  i.  607-615  (1868),  valuable. 

For  information  on  this  subject  see  also  the  In- 
troductions to  the  Old  Testament  (Eichhorn,  Hav- 
ernick,  De  Wette,  Keil,  Bleek),  as  well  as  the 
Commentaries  on  the  O.  T.  poetic  books  (men- 
tioned in  the  Dictionary  under  these  books). 

As  regards  the  examples  of  poetry  in  the  N.  T. 
Schenkel's  art.  Dichtkunst,  urchristliche  im  N.  T., 
(in  his  Bibel-Lexihm,  i.  615-018)  deserves  atten- 
tion. The  songs  (as  they  may  be  termed)  of  Elizar- 
beth  (Luke  i.  42-45),  of  Mary  (46-55)  and  of  Zach- 
arias  (78-09),  breathe  the  spirit  of  the  Hebrew  poets, 
and  are  largely  expressed  in  language  derived  from 
them.  See  also  Acts  iv.  24  ff.,  xvi.  25;  Rev.  iv.  11, 
XV.  3,  4.  In  Col.  iii.  16  and  Eph.  v.  19,  Paul  recog- 
nizes the  use  of  "psalms,  hymns,  and  spiritual 
songs  "  as  forming  a  part  of  the  social  worship  of 
the  first  Christians.  With  this  intimation  agrees 
Pliny's  statement  (Epist.  x.  97)  that  those  in  Bi- 
thynia  who  professed  this  faith  assembled  at  early 
dawn  and  sung  praises  to  Christ  {carmeii  Chrisic 
quasi  deo  dicere  secum  invicem).  It  is  generally  al- 
lowed that  we  have  a  fragment  of  such  a  hymn  is 
1  Tim.  iii.  16.    Not  a  few  of  Paul's  senteucea  whiok 
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we  are  accustomed  to  read  as  prose,  bring  back  to 
the  ear  the  cadence  of  Hebrew  verse.     The  follow- 
ing is  an  example  of  this  (2  Tim.  ii.  11):  — 
"  For  if  we  died  with  him, 
We  shall  also  live  with  him ; 
If  we  endure,  we  shall  also  reign  with  him  ; 
If  we  shall  deny  him, 
He  also  will  deny  us  ; 
If  we  are  faithless,  he  remains  faithful ; 
For  he  cannot  deny  himself." 

It  may  be  well  to  remark  that  although  <'hymn  " 
and  "  hymning  "  do  not  occur  in  our  English  trans- 
lation of  the  0.  T.,  the  correspondent  Greek  terms 
olten  occur  in  the  Septuagint.  The  verb  "  to 
hyinn  ''  (vfiueco)  has  sometimes  the  general  sense 
of  "to  praise,"  but  when  applied  to  any  particular 
composition  refers  to  the  use  of  tiie  Psalms  for  that 
purpose.  In  the  titles  of  the  Psalms,  the  Greek 
phrase  for  "  hymns  of  David  "  is  generally  found, 
in  the  place  of  "  psalms  of  David  "  in  the  A.  V. 
See  Biel's  Lexicon  in  LXJ^.  Jnferpretes,  a.  w. 
v/uLveci)  and  vfivos.  The  usage  of  the  LXX.  no 
doubt  influenced  the  N.  T.  phnvseology  in  this  re- 
spect. Comp.  Matt.  xxvi.  30 ;  Mark  xiv.  26 ;  Acts 
xvi.  25;  lleb.  ii.  12. 

On  the  hymnology  of  the  early  Church  the 
reader  may  see  Daniel's  Thesaurus  Hymnobyicus 
(1841),  and  the  art.  Hymnoloyie,  by  Christ.  Palmer 
in  Herzog's  Real-Encijk.  vi.  305  ff.,  where  a  list 
of  other  writers  will  be  found,  as  also  under 
Hymn  m  this  Dictionary.  II. 

POISON.  Two  Hebrew  words  are  thus  ren- 
dered in  the  A.  V.  but  they  are  so  general  as  to 
throw  little  light  upon  the  knowledge  and  practice 
of  poisons  among  the  Hebrews.    1.  The  first  of  these, 

n^n,  chemdh,  from  a  root  signifyhig  « to  be  hot," 
is  used  of  the  heat  produced  by  wine  (Hos.  vii.  5), 
and  the  hot  passion  of  anger  (Deut.  xxix.  27,  <fec.), 
as  well  as  of  the  burning  venom  of  poisonous  ser- 
pents (Deut.  xxxii.  24,  33:  Ps.  Iviii.  4,  cxl.  3).  It 
in  ail  cases  denotes  animal  poison,  and  not  vegetable 
or  mineral.  The  only  allusion  to  its  application  is 
in  Job  vi.  4,  where  reference  seems  to  be  made  to 
the  custom  of  anohiting  arrows  with  the  venom  of 
a  snake,  a  practice  the  origin  of  which  is  of  very 
remote  antiquity  (comp.  Horn.  Od.  i.  261,  262; 
Ovid,  Trist.  iii.  10,  64,  Fast.  v.  397,  <fec.;  Plin. 
xviii.  1).  The  Soanes,  a  Caucasian  race  mentioned 
by  Strabo  (xi.  499),  were  especially  skilled  in  the 
art.  Pliny  (vi.  34)  mentions  a  tribe  of  Arab  pi- 
rates who  infested  the  Ked  Sea,  and  were  armed 
witli  poisoned  arrows  like  the  Malays  of  the  coast 
of  Borreo.  For  this  purpose  tlie  berries  of  the  yew- 
ti-ee  (I'lin.  xvi.  20)  were  employed.  The  Gauls 
(Plin.  Kxvii.  76)  used  a  poisonous  herb,  limeiim, 
supposed  by  some  to  be  the  "  leopard's  bane,"  and 
the  Scythians  dipped  their  arrow-points  in  viper's 
venom  mixed  with  human  blood.  These  were  so 
deadly  that  a  slight  scratch  inflicted  by  them  was 
fatal  (Plin.  xi.  115).  The  practice  was  so  common 
that  the  name  to^ik6u,  originally  a  poison  in 
n'liich  arrows  were  dipped,  was  applied  to  poison 
generally. 

2.  t27^^"1  (once  W^'^J  Deut.  xxxii.  32«),  rdsh, 
f  a  poison  at  all,  denotes  a  vegetable  poison  prima- 
rily, and  is  only  twice  (Deut.  xxix.  33;  Job  xx.  16) 


•  In  some  MSS.  this  reading  occurs   in  other  pas- 
wges,  of  which  a  list  is  given  by  Michaelis  {Suppl.  p. 
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used  of  the  venom  of  a  serpent.  In  other  passage! 
where  it  occurs,  it  is  translated  '<gall"  in  the  A. 
v.,  except  in  Hos.  x.  4,  where  it  is  rendened  "hem- 
lock." In  the  margin  of  Deut.  jxix.  18,  our 
translators,  feeling  the  uncertsiinty  of  the  word, 
give  as  an  alternative  "  rosh,  or,  a  poisonful  herb."' 
Beyond  the  ftict  that,  whether  poisonous  or  not,  it 
was  a  plant  of  bitter  taste,  nothing  can  be  inferred. 
That  bitterness  was  its  prevailing  characteristic  is 
evident  from  its  being  associated  with  wormwood 
(Deut.  xxix.  18  [17];  Lam.  iii.  19;  Am.  vi.  12), 
and  from  the  allusions  to  "  water  of  rosh  "  in  Jer. 
viii.  14,  ix.  15,  xxiii.  15.  It  was  not  a  juice  or 
liquid  (Ps.  Ixix.  21  [22];  comp.  Maik  xv.  23),  but 
probably  a  bitter  berry,  in  which  case  the  expression 
in  Deut.  xxxii.  32,  "grapes  of  rosh,'^  may  be  taken 
literally.  Gesenius,  on  the  ground  that  the  word 
in  Hebrew  also  signifies  "head,"  rejects  the  hem- 
lock, colocynth,  and  darnel  of  other  writers,  and 
proposes  the  "poppy"  instead;  from  the  "heads" 
in  which  its  seeds  are  contamed.  "  Water  of  rosh  " 
is  then  "opium,"  but  it  must  be  admitted  that 
there  appears  in  none  of  the  above  passages  to  b« 
any  allusion  to  the  characteristic  efl^cts  of  opium. 
The  eflfects  of  the  rosh  are  simply  nausea  and  loath- 
ing. It  was  probably  a  general  term  for  any  bitter 
or  nauseous  plant,  whether  poisonous  or  not,  and 
became  afterwards  applied  to  the  venom  of  snakes, 
as  the  corresponding  word  in  Chaldee  is  frequently 
so  used.     [Gai.l.] 

There  is  a  clear  case  of  suicide  by  poison  related 
in  2  Mace.  x.  13,  where  Ptolemaeus  Macron  is  said 
to  have  destroyed  himself  by  this  means.  But  we 
do  not  find  a  trace  of  it  among  the  Jews,  and 
certainly  poisoning  in  any  form  was  not  in  favor 
with  them.  Nor  is  there  any  reference  to  it  in 
the  N.  T.,  though  the  practice  was  fatally  common 
at  that  time  in  Rome  (Suet.  Nero,  cc.  33,  34,  35; 
TiO.  c.  73;  Claud,  c.  1).  It  has  been  suggested, 
indeed,  that  the  (papfiaKeia  of  Gal.  v.  20  (A.  V. 
"  witchcraft"),  signifies  poisoning,  but  this  is  by 
no  means  consistent  with  the  usage  of  the  w'ord  in 
the  LXX.  (comp.  Ex.  vii.  11,  viii.  7,  18,  <fec.),  and 
with  its  occurrence  in  Rev.  ix.  21,  where  it  denotes 
a  crime  clearly  distinguished  from  murder  (see  Rev. 
xxi.  8,  xxii.  15).  It  more  probably -refers  to  the 
concoction  of  magical  potions  and  love  philtres. 

On  the  question  of  the  wine  mingled  with  myrrh, 
see  Gall.  W.  A.  W 

POLXUX.     [Castor  and  Pollux.] 

POLYGAMY.     [Marriage] 

POMEGRANATE  (l^tS"},  rtinmdn:  ^oa, 
poid,  poiaKos,  Kdidcov:  malum  punicum,  malum 
granafum,  vudogranatum)  by  universal  consent  is 
acknowledged  to  denote  the  Heb.  limmon,  a  word 
which  occurs  frequently  in  the  O.  T.,  and  is  used 
to  designate  either  the  pomegranate  tree  or  its  fruit. 
The  pomegranate  was  doubtless  early  cultivated  in 
Egypt :  hence  the  complaint  of  the  Israelites  in  the 
wilderness  of  Zin  (Num.  xx.  5),  this  "  is  no  place 
of  figs,  or  of  vines,  or  of  pomegranates."  The 
tree,  with  its  characteristic  calyx-crowned  fruit,  is 
easily  recognized  on  the  Egyptian  sculptures  {Anc^ 
Egypt,  i.  36,  ed.  1854).  The  spies  brought  to 
Joshua  "  of  the  pomegranates "  of  the  land  of 
Canaan  (Num.  xiii.  23;  comp.  also  Deut.  viii.  8). 
The  villages  or  towns  of  Rimmon  (Josh.  xv.  32), 
Gath-rimmon  (xxi.  25),  En-rimmon  (Neh.  xi.  29), 
possibly  derived  their  names  from  pomegranate- 
trees  which  grew  in  their  vicirity.     These  trees 
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lufiered  occasionally  from  the  devastations  of  locusts 
(Joel  i.  12;  see  also  Haij.  ii.  19).  Mention  is 
made  of  "an  orchard  of  pomegranates"  in  Cant. 
iv.  13;  and  in  iv.  3,  the  cheeks  (A.  V.  "temples") 
of  the  Belove<l  are  compared  to  a  section  of  "  pome- 
granate within  the  Ioci<s,"  in  allusion  to  the  beau- 
tiful rosy  color  of  the  fruit.  Carved  figures  of  the 
pomegranate  adorned  the  tops  of  the  pillars  in 
Solomon's  Temple  (1  K.  vii.  18,  20,  &c.);  and 
worked  representations  of  this  fruit,  in  blue,  purple. 
And  scarlet,  ornamented  the  hem  of  the  robe  of 
the  ephod  (Ex.  xxviii.  33,  34).  Mention  is  made 
of  "spiced  wine  of  the  juice  of  the  pomegranate"' 
in  Cant.  viii.  2;  with  this  may  be  compared  the 
pomegranate- wine  (potTTjs  olvos)  of  which  Dios- 
corides  (v.  34)  speaks,  and  which  is  still  used  in 
the  East.  Chardin  says  that  great  quantities  of 
it  were  made  in  I^ersia,  both  for  home  consumption 


%xJ    ^^ 


Punica  granatum. 

Mid  for  exportation,  in  his  time  {Script  Herb.  p. 
399;  Harmer's  0/>s.  i.  377).  Russell  (Nat.  Hist, 
of  Aleppo^  i.  85,  2d  ed.)  states  "that  the  pome- 
granate "  {rummdn  in  Arabic,  the  same  word  as 
the  Heb.)  "is  common  in  all  the  gardens."  He 
speaks  of  three  varieties,  "  one  sweet,  another  very 
acid,  and  a  third  that  partakes  of  both  qualities 
equally  blended.  The  juice  of  the  sour  sort  is 
u.?ed  instead  of  vinegar:  the  others  are  cut  open 
when  served  up  to  table;  or  the  grains  taken  out, 
and,  besprinkled  with  sugar  and  rose-water,  are 
brought  to  table  in  saucers."  He  adds  that  the 
trees  are  apt  to  suffer  much  in  severe  winters  from 
extraordinary  cold. 

The  pomegranate-tree  (Punica  granatum)  de- 
rives its  name  from  the  Latin  pmnum  granatum, 
"  grained  apple."  The  Romans  gave  it  the  name 
v)f  Punica,  as  the  tree  was  introduced  from  Car- 
thage; it  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Myrtacece, 
lieing,  however,  rather  a  bush  than  a  tree.  The 
foliage  is  dark  green,  the  flowers  are  crimson;  the 
fruit  is  red  when  ripe,  which  in  Palestine  is  about 


«  C!lS:  eXos:  palm:  plur.  in  Jer.  li  32 ;  A.  V. 
*  reeds,"  t.  e.  reedy  places  ;  trvoT^ftaTa  :  pHudes :  also 
'  pool." 

*  2.  np"n2  :  icoiAos  :  vaUu. 


the  middle  of  October,  and  contains  a  quantity  of 
juice.  The  rind  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
morocco  leather,  and,  together  witli  the  bark,  i« 
sometimes  used  medicinally  to  expel  the  tajie-wonn. 
Pomegranates  without  seeds  are  said  to  grow  near 
the  river  Cabul.  Dr.  Royle  (Kitto's  Cyc.  art. 
"Rimmon")  states  that  this  tree  is  a  native  of 
Asia,  and  is  to  be  traced  from  Syria  through  Per- 
sia even  to  the  mountains  of  Northern  India. 

W.  H. 

POMMELS,  only  in  2  Chr.  iv.  12,  13.  Ic 
1  K,  vii.  41,  "  bowls."  The  word  signifies  con- 
vex projections  belonging  to  the  capitals  of  pillara 
[Bowl;  Chapiter.]  H.  W.  P. 

POND.  Agnrma  The  ponds  of  Egypt  (Ex 
vii.  19,  viii.  5)  were  doubtless  water  left  b)  tht 
inundation  of  the  Nile.  In  Is.  xix.  10,  where 
Vulg.  has  qui  faciebant  lacunas  ad  cajnemlot 
pisces,  LXX.  has  oi  rhv  (6dop  Troiovyr^s,  they 
who  make  the  beer.  'This  rendering,  so  character 
istic  of  Egypt  (Her.  ii.  77;  Diod.  i.  34;  Strabo, 
p.  799),  arises  from  regarding  agam  as  denoting  a 
result  hidicated  by  its  root,  i.  e.  a  fermented 
liquor.  St.  .Jerome,  who  alludes  to  beer  called  by 
the  name  of  Sabaius,  explains  dgdm  to  mean  water 
fermenting  from  stagnation  (Hieron.  Com.  on  Js. 
lib.  vii.  vol.  iv.  p.  292;  Calmet;  Stanley,  S.  #  P. 
App.  §57).  II.  W.  P. 

PON'TIUS  PI'LATE.     [Pilate.] 

PONTUS  iuSuTos),  a  large  district  in  the 
north  of  Asia  IMinor,  extending  along  the  coast  of 
the  Pontus  Euxinus,  from  which  circumstance  the 
name  was  derived.  It  is  three  times  mentioned  in 
the  N.  T.  It  is  spoken  of  along  with  Asia,  Cap- 
padocia,  Phrygia,  and  Pamphylia  (Acts  ii.  9,  10), 
as  one  of  the  regions  whence  worshippers  came  to 
Jerusalem  at  Pentecost :  it  is  specified  (Acts  xviii. 
2)  as  the  native  country  of  Aquila;  and  its  "scat- 
tered strangers  "  are  addressed  by  St.  Peter  (1  Pet. 
i.  1),  along  with  those  of  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia, 
and  Bithynia.  All  these  passages  agree  in  showing 
that  there  were  many  flewish  residents  in  the  dis- 
trict. As  to  the  annals  of  Pontus,  the  one  brill- 
iant passage  of  its  history  is  the  life  of  the  great 
Mithridates;  but  this  is  also  the  period  of  its 
coming  under  the  sway  of  Rome.  Mithridates 
was  defeated  by  Pompey,  and  the  western  part  of 
his  dominions  was  incorporated  with  the  province 
of  Bithynia,  while  the  rest  was  divided,  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  among  various  chieftains.  Under 
Nero  the  whole  region  was  made  a  Roman  province, 
bearing  the  name  of  Pontus.  The  last  of  the 
petty  monarchs  of  the  district  was  Polemo  II.,  who 
married  Berenice,  the  great-grand-daughter  of 
Herod  the  Great.  She  was  probably  with  Polemo 
when  St.  Paul  was  travelling  in  this  neighborhood 
about  the  year  52.  He  saw  her  afterwards  at 
Csesarea,  about  the  year  60,  with  her  brother, 
Agrippa  II.  J.  S.  H. 

POOL.  (1.)  Agdm,  see  Pond.  (2.)  Bern- 
cdh^  in  pi.  once  only,  pools  (Ps.  Ixxxiv.  6).  (3.) 
The  usual  word  is  Berecdh,  closely  connected  with 
the  Arabic  Birkeh,  and  the  derived  Spanish  with 
the  Arabic  article,  Al-berca.  A  reservoir  for  water. 
These  pools,  like  the  tanks  of  India,  are  in  many 


3.   rTD"n5  :  Kprivri :  piscina,  aqncRductus  (Cant. 

vii.  4) ;  Ko\viiPri9pa,  At/xioj ;  from  Tf^S,  "fall  on  th* 
knees  "  (see  Judg.  vii.  6,6).  In  N.  T.  <co\vM(W^pa 
only  in  John  v  2,  iz.  7. 


FOOL  OF  BETHESBA 

parts  of  Palestine  and  Syria  the  only  resource  for 
water  during  the  dry  season,  and  the  failure  of 
them  involves  drought  and  calamity  (Is.  xlii.  15). 
Some  are  supplied  hy  springs,  and  some  are  merely 
receptiicles  for  rain-water  (Burckhardt,  Syrta^  p. 
314).  Of  the  various  pools  lueutioned  in  Scrip- 
ture, as  of  Hebron,  Samaria,  etc.  (for  which  see 
the  articles  on  those  places),  perliaps  the  most  cele- 
brated are  the  pools  of  Solomon  near  Bethlehem, 
called  by  the  Arabs  el-Bur<(k,  from  which  an 
aqueduct  was  carried  which  still  supplies  Jerusalem 
with   water   (Eccl.   ii.   6;    Ecclia.  xxiv.  30,   31). 
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They  are  three  in  number,  partly  hewn  out  of  the 
rock,  and  partly  built  with  masonry,  but  all  lined 
witii  cement,  and  formed  on  successive  levels  with 
conduits  leading  from  the  upfier  to  the  lower,  and 
flights  of  steps  front  the  top  to  the  Ijottom  of  each 
(Sandys,  Triii\  p.  150).  Tliey  are  all  formed  in 
the  sides  of  the  valley  of  Ktham,  with  a  dam 
across  its  oi)eniiig,  which  tbrras  the  E.  side  of  the 
lowest  pool.  Their  dimensions  are  thus  given  by 
Dr.  Kobinson:  (1.)  Upper  pool,  length  380  feet; 
breadth  at  E.  236,  at  W.  229;  depth  at  E.  25 
feet;  distance  above  middle  pool,  l?j  feet.     (2.) 


Pools  of  Solomon,  and  Hill  Country  of  Judab,  from  S.  W 

Middle  pool,  length  423  feet;  breadth  at  E.  250,  j  11),  "  the  poor  shall  never  cease  out  of  the  land,* 

at  W.  160 ;  depth  39 ;  distance  above  lower  pool        " 

248  feet.     (3. )  lx)wer  pool,  length  582  feet ;  breadth 

at  E.  207,  at  W.  148:  de^ith  50  feet.    They  a,pi)ear 

to  be  supplied  mainly  from  a  spring  in  the  ground 

above  (Fountacn  ;  Cisterx  ;  Jerusalem,  vol.  ii. 

pp.  1287  a.   1323;  Conduit;    Kobinson,   Res.  i. 

348,  474).  '  H.  W.  P. 

*  POOL  OF  BETHESDA.    [Bethesda.] 

POOR.«  The  general  kindly  spirit  of  the  law 
towabrds  the  poor  is  sufficiently  shown  by  such 
passages  as  l>e«t.  xv.  7  kr  the  reason  that  (ver. 


i 


1  ^I'^lIlS  :  7rT«x8?  :  pauper 

2  /'^  :    rrevTjs  :  panper. 
8.  nSyn  :   irrwvii  :  pauper. 
4.  |3PP  :    ittvfi :   pauper ;    a   word    of  later 

connected  with     .vjOCwwjO,  probably  th«  orig- 
inal of  mesekino,  mesquin,  etc.  ((Jes.  p.  954). 

*.   n35?,    Chald.   (Dan.   iy.  27) :   ireiajs  :   pauper ; 
atom  iMDe'root  as« 


id  a  remarkable  agreement  with  some  of  its  direc- 
tions is  expressed  in  Job  xk.  19,  xxiv.  3,  foil.,  wher« 
among  acts  of  oppression  are  particularly  men- 
tioned "  taking  (away)  a  pledge,"  and  withholding 
the  slieaf  from  the  poor,  w.  9,  10  [LoAx],  xxix. 
12,  16,  xxxi.  17,  "eating  with"  the  poor  (oomp. 
Deut.  xxvi.  12,  &c.).  See  also  such  passages  a« 
Ez.  xviii.  12,  16,  17,  xxii.  29;  Jer.  xxii.  13,  16,  v 
28;  Is.  x.  2;  Am.  ii.  7;  Zech.  vii.  1(,  and  Ecelua. 
iv.  1,  4,  vii.  32;  Tob.  xii.  8.  9.     [Alms.] 

Among  the  special  enactn>ents  in  their  favor  the 
following  must  be  mentioned.     1.  The  right  of 

6.  *^D^,  the  word  most  usually  "  poor  "  in  A.  V. : 
Trevtxpo?,  TTTonxo?,  Trei/rjs  :  indigens^  pauper.  Also  Zech. 
ix.  9,  and  Is.  xxvi.  6,  Trpoiu? :  pauper. 

7.  ti?"1,  part,  of  t27^"n :  Taxreti'o?  :  pauper.  In  2 
Sam.  xii.  1,    T  S'^  '.   ttcVti?,  jttwxos. 

.8.  Poverty  :    TIDnO  :    €v5e<a  :    egest^.      In  N. 

T.,  TTTwxo?!  pauper.,  and  Trevrjs.  egenus,  once  <wilj, 
2  Cor.  ix.  9.  "  Poor "  is  also  used  in  the  senae  «* 
"afflicted,"  "  humble,"  etc. ;  €.  g.  Matt.  ».  8 
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gleaning.  The  "corners"  of  the  field  were  not 
to  be  readied,  nor  all  the  grapes  of  the  vineyard  to 
be  gathered,  the  olive-trees  not  to  be  beaten  a 
lecond  time,  but  the  stranger,  fatherless,  and  widow 
to  be  allowed  to  gather  what  was  left.  So  too  if  a 
sheaf  forgotten  was  left  in  the  field,  the  owner  was 
not  to  return  for  it,  but  leave  it  for  them  (Lev. 
six.  9,  10;  Deut.  xxiv.  19,  21).  Of  the  practice 
in  such  cases  in  the  times  of  the  Judges,  the  story 
of  Rutli  is  a  striking  illustration  (Kuth  ii.  2,  &c.). 
[CoKNEii;  Gleaning;  Kuth,  Book  of  (Amer. 
ed.)] 

2.  From  the  produce  of  the  land  in  sabbatical 
years,  the  poor  and  the  stranger  were  to  have  their 
portion  (Ex.  xxiii.  11;  Lev.  xxv.  G). 

3.  Reentry  upon  land  in  the  jubilee  year,  with 
the  limitation  as  to  town  homes  (Lev.  xxv.  25-30). 

[JUBII^E.] 

4.  Prohibition  of  usury,  and  of  retention  of 
pledges,  i.  e.  loans  without  interest  enjoined  (Lev. 
xxv.  35,  37 :  Ex.  xxii.  25-27 ;  Deut.  xv.  7,  8,  xxiv. 
10-13).     [Loan.] 

5.  I'ermanent  bondage  forbidden,  and  manu- 
mission of  Heljrew  bondsmen  or  bondswomen  en- 
'oined  in  the  sabbatical  and  jubilee  years,  even 
when  bound  to  a  foreigner,  and  redemption  of  such 
previous  to  those  years  (Deut.  xv.  12-15 ;  Lev.  xxv. 
39-42,  47-54). 

6.  Portions  from  the  tithes  to  be  shared  by  the 
poor  after  the  Lentes  (Deut.  xiv.  28,  xxvi.  12,  18). 
[Tithes.] 

7.  The  poor  to  partake  in  entertainments  at  the 
feasts  of  Weeks  and  Tabernacles  (Deut.  xvi.  11,  14; 
seeNeh.  viii.  10). 

8.  Daily  payment  of  wages  (Lev.  xix.  13). 

On  the  other  hand,  while  equal  justice  was  com- 
manded to  be  done  to  the  poor  man,  he  was  not 
allowed  to  take  advantage  of  his  position  to  ob- 
struct the  administration  of  justice  (Ex.  xxiii.  3; 
Lev.  xix.  15). 

On  the  law  of  gleaning  the  Eabbinical  writers 
founded  a  variety  of  definitions  and  refinements, 
which  notwithstanding  their  minute  and  frivolous 
character,  were  on  the  whole  strongly  in  favor  of 
the  poor.  They  are  collected  in  tl»e  treatise  of 
Maimonides  Mitlmoth  Ainiin,  de  jure  pauperis, 
translated  by  Prideaux  (Ugolini,  viii.  721),  and 
Bpecimens  of  their  character  will  appear  in  the  fol- 
lowing titles. 

There  are,  he  says,  13  precepts,  7  aflfirmative 
•nd  6  negative,  gathered  from  Lev.  xix.,  xxiii.; 
Deut.  xiv.,  XV.,  xxiv.  On  these  the  following  ques- 
tions are  raised  and  answered,  What  is  a  "  comer," 
a  "handful?"  What  is  to  "forget"  a  sheaf? 
What  is  a  "  stranger?  "  What  is  to  be  done  when 
a  field  or  a  single  tree  belongs  to  two  persons ;  and 
further,  when  one  of  them  is  a  Gentile,  or  when  it 
\s  divided  by  a  road,  or  by  water;  —  when  insects 
or  enemies  destroy  the  crop?  How  much  grain 
nnist  a  man  give  by  way  of  alms  ?  Among  pro- 
hibitions is  one  forbidding  any  proprietor  to  frighten 
nway  the  poor  by  a  savage  beast.  An  Israelite  is 
forbidden  to  take  alms  openly  from  a  Gentile.  Un- 
mlling  almsgiving  is  condemned,  on  the  principle 
expressed  in  Job  xxx.  25.  Those  who  gave  less 
than  their  due  proportion,  to  be  punished.  Men- 
dicants are  divided  into  two  classes,  settled  poor 
u\d  vagrants.      The  former   were  to  be  relieved 

a  Arbor  lac  emittens  mellis  instar,  quo  et  suffltus 
It :  Tidetur  esse  Styracis  arbor.  Kdm  Bj.  See  Fre* 
kgy  Lex  Arab.  ■.  ▼. 
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by  the  authorized  collectors,  but  all  are  ei^oitied  to 

maintain  themselves  if  possible.  [Alms.]  Lutttlj, 
the  claim  of  the  poor  to  the  portions  prescribed  is 
laid  down  as  a  positive  right. 

Principles  similar  to  those  laid  down  by  Moses 
are  inculcated  in  N.  T.,  as  Luke  iu.  11,  xiv.  13; 
Acts  vi.  1;  Gal.  ii.  10;  Jaa.  ii.  15  In  later  times, 
mendicancy,  which  does  not  appear  ',0  have  been  con- 
templated by  Moses,  became  frequent.  Instances 
actual  or  hypothetical  may  be  seen  in  the  follow- 
ing passages:  Luke  xvi.  20,  21,  xviii.  35;  Mark 
X.  46 ;  John  ix.  8 ;  Acts  iii.  2.  On  the  whole  sub- 
ject, besides  the  treatise  above  nariied,  see  Mishna, 
Peah,  i.  2,  3,4,  5;  ii.  7;  Pesach.  iv.  8;  Selden, 
de  Jure  Natur.  vi.  6,  p.  735,  .fee;  Saalschiitz, 
Arch.  Heb.  ii.  p.  256 ;  Michaelis,  §  142,  ycl.  ii.  p. 
248;  Otho,  Lex.  Rabb.  p.  308.  H.  W.  P. 

POPLAR  (npDVj  libneh:  o-rvpdKivoSj  in 
Gen.  xxx.  37;  \evKr},  in  Hos.  iv.  13:  populus)^  the 
rendering  of  the  above  named  Hebrew  word,  which 
occurs  only  in  the  two  places  cited.  Peeled  rods 
of  the  Ubnek  were  put  by  Jacob  before  Laban's 
ring-streaked  sheep.  This  tree  is  mentioned  with 
the  oak  and  the  terebinth,  by  Hosea,  as  one  under 
which  idolatrous  Israel  used  to  sacrifice. 

Several  authorities,  Celsius  amongst  the  number 
{Hierob.  i.  292),  are  in  favor  of  the  rendering  of 
the  A.  v.,  and  think  the  "  white  poplar  "  (Fopulus 
alba)  is  the  tree  denoted ;  others  understand  the 
"storax  tree"  (Styrax  officinale,  Linn.).  This 
opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  LXX.  translator 
of  Genesis,  and  by  the  Arabic  version  of  Saadias 

which  has  the  term  lubna  y  ^iuJ^)  i.  e.  the 
"  Styrax  tree."  « 

Both  poplars  ^  and  stjrax  or  storax  trees  are 
common  in  Palestine,  and  either  would  suit  the 
passages  where  the  Heb.  terra  occurs.  Dioscoridea 
(i.  79)  and  Pliny  {N.  H.  xii.  17  and  25)  both 
speak  of  the  Styrax  officinale,  and  mention  several 
kinds  of  exudation.  Pliny  says,  "that  part  of 
Syria  which  adjoins  Judaea  above  Phflenicia  pro- 
duces storax,  which  is  found  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Gabala  {Jebeil)  and  Marathus,  as  also  of  Casius, 

a  mountain  of  Seleucia That  which 

comes  from  the  mountain  of  Amanus  in  Syria  is 
highly  e9teen:>ed  for  medicinal  purposes,  and  even 
more  so  by  the  perfumers." 

Storax  (<rT(Jpo|)  is  mentioned  in  Ecclus.  xxiv. 
15,  together  with  other  aromatic  substances.  The 
modern  Greek  name  of  the  tree,  as  we  learn  from 
Sibthorpe  {Fbr.  Grcec.  i.  275)  is  crovpaKi,  and  is 
a  common  wild  shrub  in  Greece  and  in  most  parts 
of  the  Levant.  The  resin  exud(s  either  sponta- 
neously or  after  incision.  This  pro])erty,  however, 
it  would  seem,  is  only  for  the  most  part  possessed 
by  trees  which  grow  in  a  warm  country ;  for  Eng- 
lish specimens,  though  they  flower  profusely,  do 
not  produce  the  drug.  Mr.  Dan.  Hanbury,  who 
has  discussed  the  whole  subject  of  the  storax  plants 
with  much  care  (see  the  Phnrmnceulical  Journal 
and  Transactions  for  Feb.  1857),  tells  us  that  a 
friend  of  his  quite  failed  to  obtain  any  exudation 
from  Styrax  officinale,  by  incisions  made  in  the 
hottest  part  of  the  summer  of  1856,  on  specimens 
growing   in  the  botanic   garden  at  Montpellier 


b  "  Populus  alba  and  P.  Euphratica  I  saw.  P.  dilmf 
tata  and  nigra  are  »lso  said  tO|psw  in  Syria  "  (J.  B 
Hookerk 
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•»  Til*  experiment  was  quite  unsuccessful;  neither 
aqueous  sap  nor  resinous  juice  flowed  from  tiie 
incisions."  Still  Mr.  Hanbury  quotes  two  authori- 
ties to  sliow  that  under  certain  favorable  circum- 
Btances  the  tree  may  exude  a  fragrant  resin  even  in 
France  and  Italy. 


i 


Styrax  offinntUe, 

The  Styrax  officinale  is  a  shrub  from  nine  to 
twelve  feet  high,  with  ovate  leaves,  which  are  white 
underneath ;  the  flowers  are  in  racemes,  and  are  white 
or  cream-colored.  This  white  appearance  agrees 
with  the  etymology  of  the  Heb.  libneh.  The  liquid 
ttorax  of  commerce  is  the  product  of  the  Liquid- 
ambar  Orientale^  Mill,  (see  a  fig.  in  Mr.  Hanbury's 
communication),  an  entirely  difterent  plant,  whose 
resin  was  probably  unknown  to  the  ancients. 

W.  H. 

PORA'THA  (Snn"lQ  [Pers.  =  perh./(ft7oj-erf 
by  fate]:  ^apadaOd;  Alex.  BapSaOa;  [FA.  ^apa- 
a9a-]  Phoratlw).  One  of  the  ten  sons  of  Haman 
slain  by  the  Jews  in  Shushan  the  palace  (Esth.  ix. 
8).  Perhaps  "  Poradatha  "  was  the  full  form  of 
the, name,  which  the  LXX.  appear  to  have  had  be- 
fore them  (compare  Aridatha,  Parshandatha). 

PORCH.  1.  Ulama  or  Ularn.  2.  Misderon 
ildm,  strictly  a  vestibule  (Ges.  p.  43),  was  probably 
a  sort  of  verandah  chamber  in  the  works  of  Solo- 
mon, open  in  front  and  at  the  sides,  but  capable  of 
being  inclosed  with  awnings  or  curtains,  like  that 
»f  the  royal  palace  at  Ispahan  descriletl  by  Chardin 
(vii.  386,  and  pi.  39).  The  word  is  used  in  the 
Talmud  (Middoih,  iii.  7). 

Misd'ron  was  probably  a  corridor  or  colonnade 
connecting  the  principal  rooms  of  the  hou^^e  (Wil- 
A.  E.  i.   11).     The  porch  ^  (Matt.  xxvi. 
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71)  was  probably  the  passage  from  uhe  street  into 
the  first  court  of  the  house,  in  which,  in  eastern 
houses,  is  the  mastdbah  or  stone-bench  for  the  por- 
ter or  persons  waitins:,  and  where  also  the  master  of 
the  house  often  receives  visitors  and  transacts  busi- 
ness (Une,  Mod.  Ey.  i.  32;  Shaw,  Trar.  p.  207). 
[House.]  The  word  in  the  parallel  passage  (Mark 
xiv.  68)  is  irpoavKiou.,  the  outer  court.  The  scene 
therefore  of  the  [second  ?]  denial  of  our  Lord  took 
place,  either  in  that  court,  or  in  the  passage  from  it 
to  the  house-door.  The  term  (ttoo.  is  used  for  the 
colonnade  or  portico  of  Bethesda,  and  also  for  that 
of  the  Temple  called  Solomon's  porch  (John  v.  2, 
X.  23;  Acts  iii.  11,  v.  12). 

Joseph  us  describes  the  porticoes  or  cloisters 
which  surrounded  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  and 
also  the  royal  jxirtico  These  porticoes  are  de- 
scribed by  Tacitus  as  forming  an  important  line  of 
defense  during  the  siege  (Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  3,  §  9 
XV.  11,  §§  3,  5;  B.  ./.  V.  5,  §  2;  Tac.  Hist.  v.  12). 
[Temple;  SoloiMOn's  Porch.]  H.  W.  P. 

*  The  "porch"  between  which  and  the  altar 
the  priests  were  directed  to  pray  and  weep  (Joclii. 
17),  was  on  the  east  side  of  the  Temple,  leading 
from  the  court  of  the  priests  into  the  sanctuary  or 
outer  apartment  of  the  fane  of  the  Temple.  The 
priests  standing  here  had  the  altar  behind  them 
with  their  faces  towards  the  sanctuary,  which  was 
the  proper  position  when  they  offered  prayer.  It  is 
mentioned  (l^zek.  viii.  16)  as  an  insult  to  Jehovah, 
a  heathenish  act,  that  the  priests  stood  with  their 
back  towards  the  sanctuary  and  their  faces  towardi 
the  east.  H. 

POR'CIUS  FES'TUS.     [Festus.] 

*  PORT,  Neh.  ii.  13,  is  used  in  the  Latin 
sense  of  "  gate,"  from  porta,  whence  "  porter,"  a 
gate-keeper.  Port  ==  seaport,  is  from  partus.,  a  har- 
bor. On  the  "Dung  Port"  or  Dung  Gate,  see 
Jerusalem,  vol.  ii.  p.  1322.  H. 

PORTER.  This  word  when  used  in  the  A. 
V.  does  not  bear  its  modern  signification  of  a  car- 
rier of  burdens,"  but  denotes  in  every  cixse  a  gate- 
keeper, from  the  Latin  portnrius,  the  man  who  at- 
tended to  the  po9'ta.     In  the  original  the  word  is 

"l^ltr,  shoery  from  ^^tT,  sha'ai',  a  gate:  Ovpca- 
pds,  and  irv\a}p6s''  portaHtis  and  janitor.  This 
meaning  is  evidently  implied  in  1  Chr.  ix.  21 ;  2 
Chr.  xxiii.  19,  xxxv.  15;  John  x.  3.  It  is  generally 
employed  in  reference  to  the  Levites  who  had  chaise 
of  the  entrances  to  the  sanctuary,  but  is  used  also 
in  other  connections  in  2  Sara,  xviii.  26 ;  2  K.  vii. 
10,  11;  Mark  xiii.  34;  John  x.  3,  xviii.  16, 17.  In 
two  passages  (1  Chr.  xv.  23,  24)  the  Hebrew  word 
is  rendered  "doorkeepers,"  and  in  John  xviii.  16, 
17,  7}  dvpwp6s  is  "  she  that  kept  the  door."     G. 

*  Rhoda  was  portress  in  the  house  of  the  mother 
of  John  Mark,  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  xii.  13).  Luke 
employs  in  that  passage  the  classical  term  (yira- 
Kovaa)  signify  Ing  to  answer  a  call  or  knock  at  the 
door  (Kypke,  Obserw.  Sacrce,  ii.  60).  Women 
often  performed  that  office  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  as  well  as  the  Jews.    The  "  porter  "  (John 


alAdju,:   porticiti   (1    Chr. 


I 


a  1.  n^^s,  or  nbw , 

T  '  T  •.. 

ixTiii.  11) ;  vaoi :  porticus. 

2    1  "^T^PIS  :  irapaords :  porticus  ;  only  once  used 
rudg.  Iii.  23". ' 
^  wvXiav. 


c  The  two  words  are  in  foct  quite  distinct,  being 
derived  from  diflferent  roots.  "  Porter  "  in  the  mod- 
ern sense  is  from  the  French  porteur.  The  similarltj 
between  the  two  is  alluded  to  in  a  passage  quot«d  fron 
Watts  by  Dr.  Johnson. 
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t.  8)  was  the  gate-keeper  of  one  of  the  larger  sheep- 
folds  jointly  occupied  by  several  shepherds:  they 
had  a  right  to  be  admitted  at  the  door,  but  thieves 
lought  to  enter  by  another  way.  See  Wahl,  Cl(tvis 
y.  T.  8.  V.  evpwp6s-     [Gate.]  H. 

*  PORTION,  DOUBLE,  i.  e.  ♦'  the  portion  " 
(more  literally  moM//(/«/)  ''of  two"  (D^5^  '^^)' 
So  in  Deut.  xxi.  17,  of  the  treatment  of  the  first- 
born son,  who  is  to  be  distinguished  from  those 
later  born,  by  receiving  a  larger  portion  of  the 
father's  estate.  In  2  Kings  ii.  9,  Elisha  asks 
Elijah  as  he  is  about  to  ascend  to  heaven  that  a 
double  portion,  i,  e.  an  abundant  supply,  of  his 
spirit  may  fall  upon  himself.  K.  D.  C.  R. 

POSIDO'NIUS  (noo-iScUvios:  Posidmius), 
an  envoy  sent  by  Nicanor  to  Judas  (2  Mace.  xiv. 
19). 

POSSESSION.     [Demoniacs.] 

POST.  I.  1.  Ajil,a  a,  word  indefinitely  ren- 
dered by  LXX.  and  Vulg.  Prol^ably,  as  Gesenius 
argues,  the  door-case  of  a  door,  including  the  lintel 
and  side  posts  (Ges.  T/ies.  p.  43).  Akin  to  this  is 
ailain^b  only  used  in  plur.  (Jlz.  xl.  16,  &c.),  probably 
a  portico,  and  so  rendered  by  Symm.  and  Syr. 
Vers.  (Ges.  p.  48). 

2.  Ammdh,*'  usually  "  cubit,"  once  only  "  post  " 
(Is.  vi.  4). 

3.  Mez{izah,(f  from  a  root  signifying  to  shine, 
s.  e.  implying  motion  (on  a  centre). 

4.  Saphe  usually  "  threshold." 

The  ceremony  of  boring  the  ear  of  a  voluntary 
bondsman  was  performed  by  placing  the  ear  against 
the  door-post  of  the  house  (Ex.  xxi.  6;  see  Juv. 
Sat.  i.  103,  and   Plaut.  Pan.  v.  2,  21).     [Slave; 

PlLI^R.] 

The  posts  of  the  doors  of  the  Temple  were  of 
olive-wood  (1  K.  vi.  33). 

II.  Mats,/  A.  V.  "  post "  (Esth.  iii.  13),  else- 
where "runner,"  and  also  "guard."  A  courier  or 
carrier  of  messa<.^es,  used  among  other  places  in 
Job  ix.  25.     [A.NGAKEUO.]  H.  W.  P. 

*  Our  Enghsh  "post"  (in  French  poste  and 
Italian  posta)  is  from  posiium,  a  fixed  place,  as  a 
military  j^ost^  then  a  station  for  travellers  and  re- 
lays of  horses,  and  thence  transferred  to  the  travel- 
ler himself,  especially  on  expeditious  journeys.  (See 
Eastwood  and  Wright's  Bible  Word-Buok,  p.  378.) 

H. 

POT.  The  term  "pot"ff  is  applicable  to  so 
many  sorts  of  vessels,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  re- 
itricted  to  any  one  in  particular.  [Bowl;  Cal- 
dron; Basin;  Cup,  etc  ] 

<»      ''^^i  ''   TO  alOpiov  :  frons. 

f>   D^"^S  :   TCI  alKafx.  :  vestibulum. 

«^  n^S  :  virepdvpov  :  superliminare. 

d  nt^TXP:  <TTa9p6<;,  <^Aia:  posHs,  firom  T^T, 
nieo. 

«  ?1P  :  ^Xitt :  limen  ;  in  plur.  ra  irpoTrvXa :  super- 
limviaria  (Am.  ix.  1). 

/  y^,  part,  of  y^n,  «run;"  /3i/3\ta<^6poe  :  eur- 
tor. 

9  1.  Tf^DS  :  ayyelov  (2  K.  iv.  2),  applied  to  oil. 

2.   l^'^^S  :  Kepa.fx.iov :  scyphus  (Jer.  xxxv.  5 ;  (Jes. 
^  280) ;  usually  "  bowl  "  or  "  cup." 
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But  from  the  places  where  the  word  is  used 
may  collect  the  uses,  and  also  in  part  the  matmali 
of  the  utensils  implied. 

1.  Asuc,  an  earthen  jar,  deep  and  narrow 
without  handles,  probably,  like  the  Koman  and 
Egyptian  amphora,  inserted  in  a  stand  of  wood  or 
stone  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Ey.  i.  47;  Sandys,  Trav 
p.  150). 

2.  Chores.,  an  earthen  vessel  for  stewing  or 
seething.  Such  a  vessel  was  used  for  bakinc  (Ez. 
iv.  9).  It  is  contrasted  in  the  same  passage  (Lev. 
vi.  28)  with  a  metal  vessel  for  the  same  purpose. 
[Vessel.] 

3.  Diid.,  a  vessel  for  culinary  purposes,  men- 
tioned (1  Sam.  ii.  14)  in  conjunction  with  "cel- 
drou"  and  "kettle,"  and  so  perhaps  of  smallw 
size. 

4.  Sir  is  combined  with  other  words  to  denote 
special  uses,  as  basher,  "flesh"  (Ex.  xvi.  3);  ra- 
chniz,  "washing"  (Ps.  Ix.  8;  LXX.  has  \eBns 
T7JS  iKviBos);  matsrcph,  "fining-pot"  (Prov 
xxvii.  21). 

The  blackness  which  such  vessels  would  contract 
is  alluded  to  in  Joel  ii.  6. 

The  "pots,"  yebiyim,  set  before  the  Rechabites 
(Jer.  XXXV.  5),  were  probably  bulging  jars  oi 
bowls. 

The  water-pots  of  Cana  appear  to  have  been 
large  amphorae,  such  as  are  in  use  at  the  present 
day  in  Syria  (Fisher,  Views,  p.  56;  Jolliffe,  i.  33) 
These  were  of  stone  or  hard  earthenware;  but  gold, 
silver,  brass,  or  copper,  were  also  used  for  vessels 
l)oth  for  domestic  and  also,  with  marked  preference, 
for  ritual  use  (1  K.  vii.  45,  x.  21 ;  2  Chr.  iv.  16, 
ix.  20;  Mark  vii.  4:  Heb.  ix.  4;  John  ii.  6; 
Michaclis,  Laws  of  Moses,  §217,  iii.  335,  ed. 
Smith). 

Crucibles  for  refining  metal  are  mentioned  (Piov. 
xxvi.  23,  xxvii.  21). 

The  water-pot  of  the  Samaritan  woman  may 
have  been  a  leathern  bucket,  such  as  Bedouin 
women  use  (Burckhardt,  Notes,  i.  45). 

The  shapes  of  these  vessels  we  can  only  conjecture, 
as  very  few  remains  have  yet  been  discovered,  but 
it  is  certain  that  pottery  formed  a  branch  of  native 
Jewish  manufacture.      [Potteky.]      H.  W.  P. 

POT'IPHAR  (-iQ'^t^SQ  [see  below]  :  nere- 
^p'i]s\  [Alex,  in  xxxvii.  36,  nerpe^Tjs:]  Putiphar), 
an  Egyptian  pr.  n.,  also  written  37^5  '^^'15, 
PoTiPHERAH.  That  these  are  but  two 'forms  of 
one  name  is  shown  by  the  ancient  Egyptian  equiv- 
alent, PET-P-RA,  which  may  have  been  pro- 
nounced, at  least  in  Lower  Egypt,  PET-PH-RA. 
It  signifies  "Belonging  to  the   Sun."     Rosellini 

3.  1^1  :  k6^i.vo^  :  eophinus;  also  "basket." 

4.  ** /2)  :    o-Kevos:   vas;  usually   "vessel,"  once 
only  "pot""(Lev.  vi.  28). 

5.  1'^D  :  Xe'^Tjs  :  oUa  ;  used  with  n5lD3    (Jer.  1 
18),  "  a  seething-pot." 

6.  *l'TnQ  :  xakKelov :  eacabus. 


ix.  4). 


land. 


7.  nDt?D!^  :    <rrapiVOi  :  vas  (Ex   xvi.  88 ;  Hefc 

).  •  '•■ ''  ' 

S.   D"^/!^^^:    Kkr)po^'.    cleri;    "allotments   ol 


9.   ti^'^n  :  o-Kevos  ocrrpaKwov:  vat  fictile  (I«» 
vi.21[2>»'"  '■' 
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>«marks  that  it  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence  on 
uhe  Egyptian  monuments  (Monumenti  Storici,  i. 
117,  118).  Tlie  fuller  form  is  clearly  nearer  to 
the  Egyptian. 

Potiplaar  is  described  as  "  an  officer  of  Pharaoh, 

chief  of    the  executioners  {IW   Tl'V^B  O^'V 

W^n'^'^T]),  an  Egyptian"  (Gen.  xxxix.  1; 
comp.  xxxvii.  36).  The  word  we  render  "officer," 
as  in  the  A.  V.,«is  literally  "eunuch,"  and  the 
LXX.  and  Vulg.  so  translate  it  here  {cnrdSccy, 
eunuchus) ;  but  it  is  also  used  for  an  officer  of  the 
court,  and  this  is  almost  certainly  the  meaning 
here,  as  Potiphar  was  married,  which  is  seldom 
the  case  with  eunuchs,  though  some,  as  those 
which  have  the  custody  of  the  Ka'abeh  at  Mekkeh 
are  exceptions,  and  his  office  was  one  which  would 
not  usually  be  held  by  persons  of  a  class  ordina- 
rily wanting  in  courage,  although  here  again  we 
must  except  the  occasional  usage  of  Muslim  sov- 
ereigns, whose  executioners  were  sometimes  eu- 
nuchs, as  Haroon  er-llasheed's  Mesroor,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  able  to  carry  out  the  royal 
commands  even  in  the  hareems  of  the  subjects. 
Potiphar's  office  was  "chief  of  the  executioners," 
not,  as  the  LXX.  makes  it,  "of  the  cooks" 
(apx'M^7^*poy)'  ^'^^  ^'^^  prison  was  in  his  house, 
or,  at  least,  in  that  of  the  chief  of  the  executioners, 
probably  a  successor  of  Potiphar,  who  committed 
the  disgraced  servants  of  Pharaoh  to  Joseph's 
charge  (xl.  2-4).  He  is  called  an  Egyptian,  though 
his  master  was  probably  a  Shepherd-king  of  the 
XVth dynasty;  and  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  his 
name  contains  that  of  an  Egyptian  divinity,  which 
does  not  seem  to  be  the  case  with  the  names  of  the 
kings  of  that  line,  though  there  is  probably  an  in- 
stance in  that  of  a  prince.  [Chkoxology,  vol. 
i.  p.  443.]  He  appears  to  have  been  a  wealthy 
man,  having  property  in  the  field  as  well  as  in  the 
house,  over  which  Joseph  was  put,  evidently  in  an 
important  post  (xxxix.  4-6).  In  this  position 
Joseph  was  tempted  by  his  master's  wife.  The 
view  we  have  of  Potiphar's  household  is  exactly 
in  accordance  with  the  representations  on  the 
monuments,  in  which  we  see  how  carefully  the 
produce  of  the  land  was  registered  and  stored  up 
in  the  house  by  overseers,  as  well  as  the  liberty 
that  the  women  of  all  ranks  enjoyed.  When  Jo- 
seph was  accused,  his  master  contented  himself 
with  casting  him  into  prison  (19,  20),  probably 
teiug  a  merciful  man,  although  he  may  have  been 
restrained  by  God  from  acting  more  severely. 
After  this  we  hear  no  more  of  Potiphar,  unless, 
which  is  unlikely,  the  chief  of  the  executioners 
afterwards  mentioned  be  he.     [See  Joseph.] 

R.  S.  P. 

POTIPHE'RAH  (^^5  •'tOlQ  [see below]: 
n€T6<^p^s;  [Alex.  ncTpe^Tjy:]  Putiphare),  an 
Egyptian  pr.  n.,  also  written  ^5**^'^5»  Poti- 
PHAR,  corresponding  to  the  PET-P-RA,  "  Belong- 
*Wig  to  the  Sun,"  of  the  hieroglvnhics. 

Potipherah  was  priest  or  prince  of  On  (^S  ^HS), 
nLd  his  daughter  Asenath  wag  given  Joseph  to  wife 
by  Pharaoh  (xli.  45,  50,  xlvi.  20).  His  name,  im- 
plying devotion  to  the  sun,  is  very  appropriate  to 
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a  Heliopolite,  especially  to  a  priest  of  Heliopolig, 
and  therefore  the  rendering  "  priest  "  is  preferable 
in  his  case,  though  the  other  can  scarcely  be  as- 
serted to  be  untenable.  [On;  Asenath;  Jo. 
SEPH.]  R.  S.  P. 

POTSHERD  (trnri:  SffrpaKop:  testa,  vcu 
^fictile):  also  in  A.  V.  "sherd"  {i.  e.  anything 
divided  or  separated,  from  share,  Richardson's 
Diet.),  a  piece  of  earthenware,  broken  either  by 
the  heat  of  the  furnace  in  the  manufacture,  by 
fire  when  used  as  a  crucible  (Prov.  xxvi.  23),  or 
otherwise.  [Potteky.]  [For  illustrations,  see 
Thomson's  Land  and  Book,  ii.  284.]    H.  W.  P. 

*  POTTAGE.     [Lentiles.] 

POTTER'S  FIELD,  THE  (5  Siyphs  rod 
Kepafxecos  '•  ngerjiguli).  A  piece  of  ground  which, 
according  to  the  statement  of  St.  Matthew  (xxvii. 
7),  was  purchased  by  the  priests  with  the  thirty 
pieces  of  silver  rejected  by  Judas,  and  converted 
into  a  burial-place  for  Jews  not  belonging  to  the 
city  (see  Alford,  ad  he).  In  the  narrative  of  the 
Acts  the  purchase  is  made  by  Judas  himself,  and 
neither  the  potter's  field,  its  connection  with  the 
priests,  nor  its  ultimate  application  are  mentioned. 
[Aceldama.] 

That  St.  Matthew  was  well  assured  of  the  accu- 
racy of  his  version  of  the  occurrence  is  evident 
from  his  adducing  it  (ver.  9)  as  a  fulfillment  of  an 
ancient  prediction.  What  that  prediction  was, 
and  who  made  it,  is  not,  however,  at  all  clear. 
St.  Matthew  names  Jeremiah :  but  there  is  no  pas- 
sage in  the  Book  of  Jeremiah,  as  we  possess  it 
(either  in  the  Hebrew  or  LXX. ),  resembling  that 
which  he  gives;  and  that  in  Zechariah,  which  is 
usually  supposed  to  be  alluded  to,  has  only  a  very 
imperfect  likeness  to  it.  This  will  be  readily 
seen :  — 

St.  Matt,  xxvii.  9,  10.  Zech.  xi.  12, 13. 

Then  was  fulfilled  that  And  I  said  unto  them, 
which  was  spoken  by  Jer-  "  If  ye  think  good,  give 
emy  the  prophet,  saying,  my  price ;  and  if  not,  for- 
"  And  they  took  the  thirty  bear."  So  they  weighed 
pieces  of  silver,  the  price  for  my  price  thirty  pieces 
of  him  that  was  valued,  of  silver.  And  Jehovah 
whom  they  of  the  children  said  unto  me,  "  Cast  it 
of  Israel  did  value,  and  unto  the  potter ,  a  goodly 
gave  them  for  the  potter's  price  that  I  was  prised  at 
field,  as  the  Lord  ap-  by  them  !  "  And  I  took  the 
pointed  me."  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  and 

cast  them  to  the  potter  in 
the  house  of  Jehovah. 

And  even  this  is  doubtful;  for  the  word  above 
translated  "  potter  "  is  in  the  LXX.  rendered  "  fur- 
nace," and  by  modern  scholars  (Gesenius,  Fiirst, 
Ewald,  De  Wette,  Herxheimer  —  following  the  Tar- 
gum,  Peshito-Syriac,  and  Kimchi)  "  treasury  "  ^  or 
"  treasurer,"  Supposing,  however,  this  passage  to 
be  that  which  St.  Matthew  refers  to,  three  expla- 
nations suggest  themselves:  — 

1.  That  the  Evangelist  unintentionally  substi- 
tuted the  name  of  Jeremiah  for  that  of  Zechariah, 
at  the  same  time  altering  the  passage  to  suit  hi? 
immediate  object,  in  the  same  way  that  St.  Paul 
has  done  in  Rom.  x.  6-9  (compared  with  Deut.  viii. 
17,  XXX.  11-14),  1  Cor.  xv.  45  (comp.  with  Gen- 
ii. 7).  See  Jowett's  St.  PauVt  Epistles  {Essay  on 
Quotations,  etc.) 


a  *  In  Gen.  xxxix.  1  the  A.  V.  has  « captain  of 
ttie  guard."  H. 

6    "^l^l'TI.    If  this  be  the  right  translation,  the 


passage,  instead  of  being  in  agreement,  is  directly 
variance  with  the  statement  of  Matt,  xxvii.  6,  th 
the  silver  was  not  put  into  the  treasury. 
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2.  niat  tliis  portion  of  the  Book  of  Zechariah 
—  a  Ijook  the  ditt'ereiit  portions  of  which  there  is 
reason  to  believe  are  in  different  styles  and  by  dif- 
ferent authors  —  was  in  the  time  of  St.  Matthew 
attributed  to  Jeremiah. 

3.  That  the  reference  is  to  some  passage  of  Jere- 
miah which  has  been  lost  from  its  place  in  his 
book,  and  exists  only  in  the  Evangelist.  Some 
Blight  support  is  afforded  to  this  view  by  the  fact 
that  potters  and  the  localities  occupied  by  them 
are  twice  alluded  to  by  Jeremiah.  Its  partial  cor- 
respondence with  Zech.  xi.  12,  13,  is  no  argument 
against  its  having  at  one  time  formed  a  part  of 
the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah :  for  it  is  well  known  to 
every  student  of  the  Bible  that  similar  correspond- 
ences are  continually  found  in  the  prophets.  See, 
for  instance,  Jer.  xlviii.  45,  comp.  with  Num.  xxi. 
87,  28,  xxiv.  17 ;  Jer.  xlix.  27,  comp.  with  Am.  i. 


POTTERY 

4.  For  other  examples,  see  Dr.  Pusey's  Ccmmen 
tary  on  Amos  and  Micah.  [On  this  question  sec 
vol.  i.  p.  20  rt,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  1503  «,  Amer.  ed.] 

The  position  of  Acki.dama  has  been  treat«d 
of  under  that  head.  But  there  is  not  now  any 
pottery  in  Jerusalem,  nor  within  several  miles  of 
the  city.«  G. 

*  POTTER'S  VESSEL.     [Potlsry.] 

POTTERY.  The  art  of  pottery  is  one  of  the 
most  common  and  most  ancient  of  all  manufac- 
tures. The  modern  Arab  culinary  vessels  are 
chiefly  of  wood  or  copper  (Niebuhr,  Voy.  i.  188), 
but  it  is  abundantly  evident,  both  that  the  He- 
brews used  earthenware  vessels  in  the  wilderness, 
where  there  wnuld  be  little  facility  for  making 
them,  and  that  the  potters'  trade  was  afterwards 
carried   on   in   Palestine.     They  had   themselves 


Egyptian  Pottery.     (Wilkinson.) 


been  concerned  in  the  potters'  trade  in  Egypt  (Ps. 
Ixxxi.  6),  and  the  wall-paintings  minutely  illus- 
trate the  Egyptian  process,  which  agrees  with  such 
notices  of  the  Jewish  practice  as  are  found  in  the 
Prophets,  and  also  in  many  respects  with  the  pro- 
cess as  pursued  in  the  present  day.  The  clay, 
when  dug,  was  trodden  by  men's  feet  so  as  to  form 
»  paste  (Is.  xli.  25;  Wisd.  xv.  7)  [Bricks];  then 
placed  by  the  potter  ^  on  the  wheel  beside  which 
he  sat,  and  shaped  by  him  with  his  hands.  How 
early  the  wheel  came  into  use  in  Palestine  we  know 
not,  but  it  seems  likely  that  it  was  adopted  from 
Egypt.     It  consisted  of  a  wooden  disk  <^  placed  on 


a  *  The  writer  visited  a  pottery  at  Jerusalem,  in 
BCmpany  with  Dr.  Barclay,  author  of  Tke  City  of  the 
Great  King.  It  was  "  in  the  nave  of  the  ruins  of  a 
church  of  the  Crusaders,  near  St.  Stephen  s  gate,  on 
Bezetha"  (MS.  notes,  April  17,  1852).  This  pot- 
tery is  also  mentioned  in  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Je- 
rujalem,  p.  59,  where  it  is  said  that  the  clay  used  there 
is  brought  from  El-Jib.,  Qibeon.  Dr.  Tobler  speaks 
3f  three  potteries  on  Bezetha,  and  describes  the  pro- 
t«88  of  making  various  kinds  of  earthenware  (Denie- 
Udtter  aus  Jerusalem.,  p.  257).  Mr.  Williams  mentions 
n  illustration  of  Jer.  xviii.  1-10,  which  he  saw  in  one 
3f  tbeee  potteries  {Holy  City^  toI.  i.,  Mem.  p.  24}. 


another  larger  one,  and  turned  by  the  hand  by  ao 
attendant,  or  worked  by  a  treadle  (Is.  xlv.  9;  Jer 
xviii.  3;  Ecclus.  xxxviii.  29,  30;  see  Tennent 
Ceylon.,  i.  452).  The  vessel  was  then  smoothed 
and  coated  with  a  glaze,**  and  finally  burnt  in  a 
furnace  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  ii.  108).  We  find 
allusions  to  the  potsherds,  i.  e.  broken  pieces «  of 
vessels  used  as  crucibles,  or  burst  by  the  furnace, 
and  to  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  latter  clean  (*8. 
XXX.  14,  xlv.  9;  Job  ii.  8;  Ps.  xxii.  15;  Prov. 
xxvi.  23;  Ecclus.  u.  s.). 

Earthen  vessels  were  used,  both  by  Egyptian* 
and  Jews,  for  various  purposes  besides  cuUnary. 


Both  of  these  writers  speak  of  potters'  clay  as  found 
near  Jerusalem,  H. 

b    1.    n^T,    part,  of  n^J,    "press:"  Kepofui^i 
figuius. 

2.  "nnS,  only  in  Dan.  ii.  41 ;  fig^lus. 

c  D'^5?S,  lit.    "two  stones:"   Xifloi :   rota  (m* 
Ges.  p.  16).  ^ 

d  XoCaraa  (Ecclus.  I.  c). 

s    ty'nn  :  aarpoKov :  testa.     See  POT,  9  (notej. 


POUND 

Deeds  werc'  kept  in  them  (Jer.  xxxii.  14).  Tiles 
irith  patterns  and  writing  were  common  both  in 
Egypt  and  Assyria,  and  were  also  in  use  in  Pales- 
tine (Ez.  iv.  1).  There  was  at  Jerusalem  a  royal 
establishment  of  potters  (1  Chr.  iv.  2iJ),  from  whose 
employment,  and  from  the  fragments  cast  away  in 
the  process,  the  Potter's  Field  perhaps  received  its 
name  (Is.  xxx.  14).  Whether  the  term  "  potter" 
(Zech.  xi.  13)  is  to  be  so  interpreted  may  be 
doubted,  as  it  may  be  taken  for  "  artificer "  in 
general,  and  also  "  treasurer,"  as  if  the  coin  men- 
tioned were  to  be  weighed,  and  perhaps  melted 
down  to  be  recoiiied  (Ges.  p.  619;  Grotius,  Calmet, 
St.  Jerome,  Hitzig,  Birch,  Hist,  of  Pottery,  i.  152 ; 
Saalschiitz,  Hebr.  Arch.  i.  14,  11). 

H.  W.  P. 

POUND.  1.  A  weight.  See  Weights  and 
Measures. 

2.  (Mj/S.)  a  money  of  account,  mentioned  in 
the  parable  of  the  Ten  Pounds  (Luke  xix.  12-27), 
as  the  talent  is  in  the  parable  of  the  Talents  (Matt. 
XXV.  14-30),  the  comparison  of  the  Saviour  to  a 
master  who  intrusted  money  to  his  servants  where- 
with to  trade  in  his  absence  being  probably  a  fre- 
quent lesson  in  our  Lord's  teaching  (comp,  Mark 
xiii.  32-37).  The  reference  appears  to  be  to  a 
Greek  pound,  a  weight  used  as  a  money  of  account, 
of  which  sixty  went  to  the  talent,  the  weight  de- 
pending upon  the  weight  of  the  talent.  At  this 
time  the  Attic  talent,  reduced  to  the  weight  of  the 
earlier  Phoenician,  which  was  the  same  as  the  He- 
brew, prevailed  in  Palestine,  though  other  systems 
must  have  been  occasionally  used.  The  Greek  name 
doubtless  came  either  from  the  Hebrew  vianeh  or 
from  a  common  origin ;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  Hebrew  talent  contained  but  fifty  manehs, 
and  that  we  have  no  authority  for  supposing  that 
the  maneh  was  called  in  Palestine  by  the  Greek 
name,  so  that  it  is  most  reasonable  to  consider  the 
Greek  weight  to  be  meant.  [Talent;  Weights 
A.ND  Measures.]  R.  S.  P. 

*  POWER  is  used  in  2  Chr.  xxxii.  9  (A.  V.) 
to  denote  a  military  force,  an  army.  The  abstract 
is  similarly  used  for  the  concrete  in  Eph.  ii.  2, 
(Vhere  '*  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air"  {rhu 
&pX0VTa  Ttis  i^ovaias  tou  a^pos)  denotes  the  ruler 
of  the  powers  (evil  spirits)  that  dwell  in  the  air. 
[Air,  Amer.  ed.;  Principality,  do.]  A. 

PR^TO'RIUM  iTrpaiTcipiov).  The  head- 
quarters of  the  Roman  military  governor,  where- 
ever  he  happened  to  be.  In  time  of  peace  some 
one  of  the  best  buildings  of  the  city  which  was  the 
residence  of  the  proconsul  or  prastor  was  selected 
lor  this  purpose.  Thus  Verres  appropriated  the 
palace  of  king  Hiero  at  Syracuse;  at  Csesarea  that 
jf  Herod  the  Great  was  occupied  by  Felix  (Acts 
Kxiii.  35);  and  at  Jerusalem  the  new  palace  erected 
l^y  the  same  prince  was  the  residence  of  Pilate. 
'his  last  was  situated  on  the  western,  or  more 
ilevated  hill  of  Jerusalem,  and  was  connected  with 
a  system  of  fortifications,  the  aggregate  of  which 
ecnstituted  the  irapefil3o\r],  or  fortified  barrack. 
It  was  the  dominant  position  on  the  western  hill, 
and  —  at  any  rate  on  one  side,  probably  the  eastern 
—  was  mounted  by  a  flight  of  steps  (the  same  from 
which  St.  Paul  made  his  speech  iri  Hebrew  to  the 
lingry  crowd  of  Jews,  Acts  xxii.  1  ft'.).  From  the 
^v^l  below  the  barrack,  a  terrace  led  eastward  to  a 
tate  opening  into  the  western  side  of  the  cloister 
lurrounding  the  Temple,  the  road  being  carried 
icnMs  the  Valley  of  Tyropoeon  (separating  the  West- 
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em  from  the  Temple  hill)  on  a  causeway  built  np 
of  enormous  stone  blocks.  At  the  angle  of  the 
Temple  cloister  just  above  this  entrance,  i.  e.  the 
N.  W.  corner  [see  Jerusalem,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1300, 
1318]  stood  the  old  citadel  of  the  Temple  hill,  the 
Bapts,  or  Byrsa,  which  Herod  rebuilt  and  called 
by  the  name  Antonin,  after  his  friend  and  patron 
the  triumvir.  After  the  Roman  power  was  estab- 
lished in  Judaea,  a  Roman  guard  was  always  main- 
tained in  the  Antonia,  the  commander  of  which 
for  the  time  being  seems  to  be  the  oflBcial  termed 
(TTpaTriyhs  tov  Upov  in  the  Gospels  and  Acts. 
The  guard  in  the  Antonia  was  probably  relieved 
regularly  from  the  cohort  quartered  in  the  Trapc/x- 
BoA'f},  and  hence  the  plural  form  crrpaT-qyol  ia 
sometimes  used,  the  officers,  like  the  privates,  being 
changed  every  watch;  although  it  is  very  con- 
ceivable that  a  certain  number  of  them  should  have 
been  selecteil  for  the  service  from  possessing  a 
superior  knowledge  of  the  Jewish  customs,  or  skill 
in  the  Hebrew  language.  Besides  the  cohort  of 
regular  legionaries  there  was  probably  an  equal 
number  of  local  troops,  who  when  on  service  acted 
as  the  "supports"'  (df^io\d0oi,,  coverers  of  the 
right  flank.  Acts  xxiii.  23)  of  the  former,  and  there 
were  also  a  few  squadrons  of  cavalry ;  although  it 
seems  likely  that  both  these  and  the  local  troops 
had  separate  barracks  at  Jerusalem,  and  that  the 
irap€fi$o\-f},  or  praetorian  camp,  was  appropriated 
to  the  Roman  cohort.  The  ordinary  police  of  the 
Temple  and  the  city  seems  to  have  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  Jewish  officials,  whose  attendants 
{uTT-npeTai)  were  provided  with  dirks  and  clubs, 
but  without  the  regular  armor  and  the  discipline 
of  the  legionaries.  When  the  latter  were  required 
to  assist  this  gendarmerie,  either  from  the  appre- 
hension of  serious  tumult,  or  because  the  service 
was  one  of  great  importance,  tlie  Jews  would  apply 
to  the  officer  in  command  at  the  Antonia,  who 
would  act  so  far  under  their  orders  as  the  com- 
mander of  a  detachment  in  a  manufacturing  town 
does  under  the  orders  of  the  civil  magistrate  at  the 
time  of  a  riot  (Acts  iv.  1,  v.  24).  But  the  pcwer 
of  life  and  death,  or  of  regular  scourging,  rested 
only  with  the  praetor,  or  the  person  representing 
him  and  commissioned  by  him.  This  power,  and 
that  which  would  always  go  with  it,  —  the  right  to 
press  whatever  men  or  things  were  required  by  the 
public  exigencies, — appears  to  be  denoted  by  the 
term  i^ovcria,  a  term  perhaps  the  translation  of 
the  Latin  imperium,  and  certainly  its  equivalent. 
It  was  inherent  in  the  praetor  or  his  representa- 
tives —  hence  themselves  popularly  called  i^ovaiai, 
or  4^ov(rtai  vireprepai  (Rom.  xiii.  1,  3) — and 
would  be  communicated  to  all  military  officers  in 
command  of  detached  posts,  such  as  the  centurion 
at  Capernaum,  who  describes  himself  as  possessing 
summary  powers  of  this  kind  because  he  was  yjr' 
e^ova-ia,  covered  by  the  privilege  of  the  imperium 
(Matt.  viii.  9).  The  forced  purveyances  (Matt.  v. 
40),  the  requisitions  for  baggage  animals  (Matt.  v. 
41),  the  summary  punishments  following  transgres- 
sion of  orders  (Matt.  v.  39)  incident  to  a  military 
occupation  of  the  country,  of  course  must  have  been 
a  perpetual  source  of  irritation  to  the  peasantry 
along  the  lines  of  the  military  roads,  even  when 
the  despotic  authority  of  the  Roman  officers  might 
be  exercised  with  moderation.  But  such  a  state 
of  things  also  afforded  constant  opportunities  to  ao 
unprincipled  soldier  to  extort  money  under  the 
D'''»tense  of  a  loan,  as  the  price  of  exemption  from 
personal  sen-ices  which  he  was  competent  bo 
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npon,  or  as  a  bribe  to  buy  off  the  prosecution  of 
•ome  vexatious  charge  before  a  military  tribunal 
(Matt.  V.  42;  Luke  iii.  14). 

The  relations  of  the  military  to  the  civil  author- 
ities in  Jerusalem  come  out  very  clearly  from  the 
history  of  the  Crucifixion.  When  Judas  first  makes 
his  proposition  to  betray  Jesus  to  the  chief  priests, 
a  conference  is  held  between  them  and  the  arpa- 
rrjyol  as  to  the  mode  of  effecting  the  object  (Luke 
xxii.  4).  The  plan  involved  the  assemblage  of  a 
large  immber  of  the  Jews  by  night,  and  Roman 
jealousy  forbade  siich  a  thing,  except  under  the  sur- 
veillance of  a  military  officer.  An  arrangement  was 
accordingly  made  for  a  military  force,  which  would 
naturally  be  drawn  from  the  Antonia.  At  the 
ap{X)inted  hour  Judas  comes  and  takes  with  him 
»« the  troops  "  <*  together  with  a  number  of  police 
(yTrTjpeVay)  under  the  orders  of  the  high-priests 
and  Pharisees  (John  xviii.  3).  When  the  appre- 
hension of  Jesus  takes  place,  however,  there  is 
scarcely  any  reference  to  the  presence  of  the  niil- 
itary.  Matthew  and  Mark  altogether  ignore  their 
taking  any  part  in  the  proceeding.  From  St. 
Luke's  account  ©ne  is  led  to  suppose  that  the  mili- 
tary commander  posted  his  men  outside  the  garden, 
and  entered  himself  with  the  Jewish  authorities 
(xxii.  52).  This  is  exactly  what  might  be  expected 
nnder  the  circumstances.  It  was  the  business  of 
the  Jewish  authorities  to  apprehend  a  Jewish  of- 
fender, and  of  the  Roman  officer  to  take  care 
that  the  proceeding  led  to  no  breach  of  the  public 
peace.  But  when  apprehended,  the  Roman  oflficer 
became  responsible  for  the  custody  of  the  offender, 
and  accordingly  he  would  at  once  chain  him  by  the 
wrists  to  two  soldiers  (Acts  xxi.  33)  and  carry  him 
off.  Here  St.  John  accordingly  gives  another 
glimpse  of  the  presence  of  the  military:  "the 
troops  then,  and  the  chlliarch  and  the  officers  of 
the  Jews  apprehended  Jesus,  and  put  him  in  bonds 
and  led  him  away,  first  of  all  to  Annas  "  (xviii.  12). 
The  insults  which  St.  Luke  mentions  (xxii.  G3), 
are  apparently  the  barbarous  sport  of  the  ruffianly 
soldiers  and  police  while  waiting  with  their  prisoner 
for  the  assembling  of  the  Sanhedrim  in  the  hall  of 
Caiaphas;  but  the  blows  inflicted  are  those  with 
the  vine-stick,  which  the  centurions  carried,  and 
with  which  they  struck  the  soldiers  on  the  head 
and  face  (Juvenal,  Sat.  viii.  247),  not  a  flagellation 
by  the  hands  of  lictors. 

When  Jesus  was  condemned  by  the  Sanhedrim 
and  accordingly  sent  to  Pilate,  the  Jewish  officials 
certainly  expected  that  no  inquiry  would  be  made 
into  the  merits  of  the  case,  but  that  Jesus  would 
be  simply  received  as  a  convict  on  the  authority 
of  his  own  countrymen's  tribunal,  thrown  into  a 
dungeon,  and  on  the  first  convenient  opportunity 
executed.  They  are  obviously  surprised  at  the 
lueation,  "  What  accusation  bring  ye  against  this 
jaan?  "  and  at  the  apparition  of  the  governor  him- 
self outside  the  precinct  of  the  prcietorium.  The 
cheapness  in  which  he  had  held  the  life  of  the 
cative  jx)puIation  on  a  former  occasion  (Luke  xiii. 
1),  must  have  led  them  to  expect  a  totally  different 
rjourse  from  him.  His  scrupulosity,  most  extraor- 
dinary in  any  Roman,  stands  in  striking  contrast 
with  the  recklessness  of  the  commander  who  pro- 
leeded  at  once  to  put  St.  Paul  to  torture,  simply 
o  ascertain  why  it  was  that  so  violent  aii  attack 


a  Called  ttji'  a-ireipav,  although  of  course  only  a  de- 
lM*luaeD .  trom  the  cohort. 
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was  made  on  him  by  the  crowd  (Acts  xxU.  24J 
Yet  this  latter  is  undoubtedly  a  typical  sijecimeu 
of  the  feeling  which  prevailed  among  the  conquerorj 
of  Judaea  in  reference  to  the  conquered.  The  or- 
dering the  execution  of  a  native  criminal  would, in 
ninety-nine  instances  out  of  a  hundred,  have  been 
regarded  by  a  Roman  magnate  as  a  simply  minis- 
terial act,  —  one  which  indeed  only  he  was  com- 
petent to  perform,  but  of  which  the  performance 
was  unworthy  of  a  second  thought.  It  is  probable 
that  the  hesitation  of  Pilate  was  due  rather  to  a 
superstitious  fear  of  his  wife's  dream,  than  to  a 
sense  of  justice  or  a  feeling  of  humanity  towards 
an  individual  of  a  despised  race;  at  any  rate  such 
an  explanation  is  more  in  accordance  with  what  we 
know  of  the  feeling  prevalent  among  his  class  in 
that  age. 

When  at  last  Pilate's  effort  to  save  Jesus  was 
defeated  by  the  determination  of  the  Jews  to  claim 
Barabbas,  and  he  had  testified,  by  washing  his 
hands  in  the  presence  of  the  people,  that  he  did 
not  consent  to  the  judgment  passed  on  the  prisoner 
by  the  Sanhedrim,  but  must  be  regarded  as  per- 
forming a  merely  ministerial  act,  —  he  proceeds  at 
once  to  the  formal  infliction  of  the  appropriate 
penalty.  His  lictors  take  Jesus  and  inflict  the 
punishment  of  scourging  upon  Him  in  the  presencvJ 
of  all  (Matt,  xxvii.  26).  This,  in  the  Roman  idea, 
was  the  necessary  preliminary  to  capital  punish- 
ment, and  had  Jesus  not  been  an  alien,  his  head 
would  have  been  struck  off  by  the  lictors  imme- 
diately afterwards.  But  crucifixion  being  the  cus- 
toinary  punishment  in  that  case,  a  different  course 
becomes  necessary.  The  execution  must  take  place 
by  the  hands  of  the  military,  and  Jesus  is  handed 
over  from  the  lictors  to  these.  They  take  Him 
into  the  praetorium,  and  muster  the  whole  cohort  — 
not  merely  that  portion  which  is  on  duty  at  the 
time  (Matt,  xxvii.  27;  Mark  xv.  16).  While  a 
centurion's  guard  is  being  told  off  for  the  purpose 
of  executing  Jesus  and  the  two  criminals,  the  rest 
of  the  soldiers  divert  themselves  in  mocking  the 
reputed  King  of  the  Jews  (IMatt.  xxvii.  28-30; 
Mark  xv.  17-19;  John  xix.  2-3),  Pilate,  who  in 
the  mean  time  has  gone  in,  being  probably  a  witness 
of  the  pitiable  spectacle.  His  wife's  dream  still 
haunts  him,  and  although  he  has  already  delivercJ 
Jesus  over  to  execution,  and  what  is  takirg  place 
is  merely  the  ordinary  course,''  he  comes  out  again 
to  the  people  to  protest  that  he  is  passive  in  the 
matter,  and  that  they  must  take  the  prisoner,  there 
before  their  eyes  in  the  garb  of  mockery,  and  crucify 
Him  (Jolm  xix.  4-6).  On  their  reply  that  Jepus 
had  asserted  Himself  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  Pilate's 
fears  are  still  more  roused,  and  at  last  he  is  only 
induced  to  go  on  with  the  military  execution,  foi 
which  he  is  himself  responsible,  by  the  threat  of  a 
charge  of  treason  against  Csesar  in  the  event  of 
his  not  doing  so  (John  xix.  7-13).  Sitting  then 
solennily  on  the  bema,  and  producing  Jesus,  who 
in  the  mean  time  has  had  his  own  clothes  put  upon 
Him,  he  formally  delivers  Him  up  to  be  crucified  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  appear  that  he  is 
acting  solely  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  to  the 
emperor  (John  xix.  13-16). 

The  centurion's  guard  now  proceed  with  the  pris- 
oners lo  Golgotha,  Jesus  himself  carrying  the  cros* 
piece  of  wood  to  which  his  hand'i  were  to  be  nailed 


&  Herod'j  guard  had   pursued  precisely  the 
brutal  conduct  just  before. 
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Weak  from  loss  of  blood,  the  result  of  the  scourging, 
He  is  unable  to  proceed ;  but  just  as  they  are  leav- 
ing the  gate  they  meet  Simon  the  Cyrenian,  and 
at  once  use  the  military  right  of  pressing  (0770- 
Oiveiv)  him  for  the  public  service.  Arrived  at  the 
spot,  four  soldiers  are  told  off  for  the  business  of 
the  executioner,  the  remainder  keeping  the  ground. 
Two  would  be  required  to  hold  the  hands,  and  a 
third  the  feet,  while  the  fourth  drove  in  the  nails. 
Hence  the  distribution  of  the  garments  into  four 
parts.  'I'he  centurion  in  command,  the  principal 
Jewish  officials  and  their  acquaintance  (hence  prob- 
ably St.  John  xviii.  15),  and  the  nearest  relations 
of  Jesus  (John  xix.  26,  27),  might  naturally  be  ad- 
mitted within  the  cordon  —  a  square  of  perhaps  100 
yards.  The  people  would  be  kept  outside  of  this, 
but  the  distance  would  not  he  too  great  to  read  the 
title,  "  Jesus  the  Nazarene,  the  King  of  the  Jews," 
or  at  any  rate  to  gather  its  general  meaning."  The 
whole  acquaintance  of  Jesus,  and  the  women  who 
had  followed  Him  from  Galilee  —  too  much  afflicted 
to  mix  with  the  crowd  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
and  too  numerous  to  obtain  admission  inside  the 
cordon  —  looked  on  from  a  distance  (citt^  fiuKpSdev), 
doubtless  from  the  hill  on  the  other  side  of  the  Val- 
ley of  Kedron''  —  a  distance  of  not  more  than  600  or 
700  yards,  according  to  Mr.  Fergusson's  view  of  the 
site  of  Golgotha.^-'  The  vessel  containing  vinegar 
(John  xix.  29)  was  set  within  the  cordon  for  the 
benefit  of  the  soldiers,  whose  duty  it  was  to  remain 
under  arms  (Matt,  xxvii.  36)  until  the  death  of  the 
prisoners,  the  centurion  in  command  being  respon- 
sible for  their  not  being  taken  down  alive.  Had 
the  Jews  not  been  anxious  for  the  removal  of  the 
bodies,  in  order  not  to  shock  the  eyes  of  the  people 
coming  in  from  the  country  on  the  following  day, 
the  troops  would  have  been  relieved  at  the  end  of 
their  watch,  and  their  place  supplied  by  others  un- 
til death  took  place.  The  jealousy  with  which  any 
interference  with  the  regular  course  of  a  military 
execution  was  regarded  appears  from  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Jews  to  Pilate  —  not  to  the  centurion  — 
to  have  the  prisoners  dispatched  by  breaking  their 
legs.  For  the  performance  of  this  duty  other  sol- 
diers were  dispatched  (xix.  32),  not  merely  permis- 
sion given  to  the  Jews  to  have  the  operation  per- 
formed. Even  for  the  watching  of  the  sepulchre 
recourse  is  had  to  Pilate,  who  bids  the  applicants 
•'take  a  guard  "  (Matt,  xxvii.  65),  which  they  do, 
and  put  a  seal  on  the  stone  in  the  presence  of  the 
soldiers,  in  a  way  exactly  analogous  to  that  practiced 
in  the  custody  of  the  sacred  robes  of  the  high-priest 
in  the  Antonia  (Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  11,  §  4). 

The  Praetorian  camp  at  Rome,  to  which  St.  Paul 
refers  (Phil.  i.  13),  was  erected  by  the  emperor 
Tiberius,  acting  under  the  advice  of  Sejanus.  Be- 
fore that  time  the  guards  were  billeted  in  different 
parts  of  the  city.  It  stood  outside  the  walls,  at 
some  distance  short  of  the  fourth  milestone,  and  so 
near  either  to  the  Salarian  or  the  Nomentane  road, 
that  Nero,  in  his  flight  by  one  or  the  other  of  them 
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«  The  latter  supposition  is  perhaps  the  more  cor- 
"^9ct,  as  the  four  Evangelists  give  four  different 
forma. 

f>  *  It  is  impossible  io  be  so  precise  in  our  ignorance 
>f  the  place  of  the  crucifixion.  H. 

c  The  two  first  Evangelists  name  Mary  Magdalene 
unong  these  women  (Matt,  xxvii.  56 ;  Mark  xv.  40). 
l?t.  John  names  her,  together  with  the  Lord's  mother, 
md  Mary  Clopas,  as  at  the  side  of  the  cross. 

d  See  the  well-known  lines  :  — 
'<  Permittee  ipsis  expei  Jere  Numinibus,  oold 


to  the  house  of  his  freedn)an  Phaor,  whith  was  sit- 
uated between  the  two,  heard  the  cheers  of  the  sol- 
diers within  for  Gallia.  In  the  time  of  Vespasian 
the  houses  seem  to  have  extended  so  far  as  to  reach 
it  (Tacitus,  Annal.  iv.  2;  Suetonius,  Tib.  37,  Ne 
ron.  48;  Plin.  //.  N.  iii.  5).  From  the  first,  build- 
ings must  have  sprung  up  near  it  for  sutlers  and 
otiiers.  St.  Paul  appears  to  have  been  permitted 
for  the  space  of  two  years  to  lodge,  so  to  speak, 
*'  within  the  rules  "  of  the  Praetorium  (Acts  xxviii. 
30),  although  still  under  the  custody  cf  a  soldier. 

J.  W.  B. 

PRAYER.  The  words  generally  used  in  the 
0.  T.  are  n3nr]  (from  root  "JSn,  "  to  incline," 
"to  be  gracious,"  whence  in  Hithp.  "to  entreat 
grace  or  mercy"):  LXX.  (generally),  5e7j<n$: 
Vulg.  deprecntio:  and  Hvpri  (from  root  ^79, 
"to judge,"  whence  in  Hithp.  "to  seek  judg- 
ment"): LXX.  -Kpoa-evxh'  ^"'g-  orniio.  The 
latter  is  used  to  express  intercessory  prayer.  The 
two  words  point  to  the  two  chief  objects  sought  in 
prayer,  namely,  the  prevalence  of  right  and  truth, 
and  the  gift  of  mercy. 

The  object  of  this  article  will  be  to  touch  briefly 
on  (i.)  the  doctrine  of  Scripture  as  to  the  nature 
and  efficacy  of  prayer;  (2.)  its  directions  as  to  time, 
place,  and  manner  of  prayer;  (3.)  its  types  and 
examples  of  prayer. 

(1.)  Scripture  does  not  give  any  theoretical  ex- 
planation of  the  mystery  which  attaches  to  prayer. 
The  difficulty  of  understanding  its  real  efficacy 
arises  chiefly  from  two  sources :  from  the  belief  that 
man  lives  under  general  laws,  which  in  all  cases 
must  be  fulfilled  unalterably ;  and  the  opposing  be- 
lief that  he  is  master  of  his  own  destiny,  and  need 
pray  for  no  external  blessing.  The  first  difficulty 
is  even  increased  when  we  substitute  the  belief  in  a 
Personal  God  for  the  sense  of  an  Impersonal  Des- 
tiny ;  since  not  only  does  the  predestination  of  God 
seem  to  render  prayer  useless,  but  his  wisdom  and 
love,  giving  freely  to  man  all  that  is  good  for  him, 
appear  to  make  it  needless. 

The  difficulty  is  familiar  to  all  philosophy,  the 
former  element  being  far  the  more  import^mt:  the 
logical  inference  from  it  is  the  belief  in  the  absolute 
uselessness  of  prayer.^'  But  the  universal  instuict 
of  prayer,  being  too  strong  for  such  reasoning,  gen- 
erally exacted  as  a  compromise  the  use  of  prayer  for 
good  in  the  abstract  (the  "  mens  sana  in  corpore 
sano");  a  compromise  theoretically  liable  to  the 
same  difficulties,  but  wholesome  in  its  practical 
effect.  A  far  more  dangerous  compromise  was  that 
adopted  by  some  philosophers,  rather  than  by  man- 
kind at  large,  which  separated  internal  spiritual 
growth  from  the  external  circumstances  which  give 
scope  thereto,  and  claimed  the  former  as  belonging 
entirely  to  man,  while  allowing  the  latter  to  be  gifta 
of  the  gods,  and  therefore  to  be  fit  objects  of  prayer.* 


Conveniat  nobis,  rebusque  sit  utile  nostria. 
Carior  est  illis  homo  quam  sibi." 

Juv.  Sat.  X.  346-349. 
And  the  older  quotation,  referred  to  by  Plato  (Ale.  ii 
154) : — 

ZcS  patriKev,  to.  /j-kv  ea6X.a.  Koi  evxojLteVois  koX 

'Afx.ai  fitfiov  Ta  5e  Seiva  koL  eu;(ojaevots  awdKe^t. 
e  ".?od  satis  est  orare  Jovem,  quae  donat  et  aufert 
Det  Titam,  det  opes  ;  sequxmi  mi  animum  ipse  parabo.' 
HoR.  Ep.  i.  xviii.  Ill ;  comp. 
Cic.  De  Nat.  Dear.  'ii.  8ft 
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The  most  obvious  escape  from  tliese  difficulties  is 
U>  fall  back  on  tbe  mere  subjective  effect  of  prayer, 
and  to  suppose  that  its  only  object  is  to  procluce  on 
the  mind  that  consciousness  of  dependence  which 
leads  to  faith,  and  that  sense  of  God's  protection 
and  mercy  which  fosters  love.  These  being  the 
conditions  of  receiving,  or  at  least  of  rightly  enter- 
ing into,  God's  blessings,  it  is  thought  that  in  its 
encouragement  of  them  all  the  use  and  efficacy  of 
prayer  consist. 

Now  Scripture,  while,  by  the  doctrine  of  spirit- 
ual influence,  it  entirely  disposes  of  the  latter  diffi- 
culty, does  not  so  entirely  solve  tiiat  part  of  the 
mystery  which  depends  on  the  nature  of  God.  It 
places  it  clearly  before  us,  and  emphasizes  most 
itrongly  those  doctrines  on  which  the  difficulty 
turns.  The  reference  of  all  events  and  actions  to 
the  will  or  permission  of  God,  and  of  all  blessings 
to  his  free  grace,  is  indeed  the  leading  idea  of  all 
its  parts,  historical,  prophetic,  and  doctrinal;  and 
this  general  idea  is  expressly  dwelt  upon  in  its  ap- 
plication to  the  subject  of  prajer.  The  principle 
that  our  "  Heavenly  Father  knoweth  what  things 
we  have  need  of  before  we  ask  Him,"  is  not  only 
snunciated  in  plain  terms  by  our  Lord,  but  is  at  all 
times  implied  in  the  very  form  and  nature  of  all 
Scriptural  prayers;  and  moreover,  the  ignorance  of 
man,  who  "  knows  not '  what  to  pray  for  as  he 
ought,"  and  his  consequent  need  of  the  Divine 
guidance  in  prayer,  are  dwelt  upon  with  equal  ear- 
nestness. Yet,  while  this  is  so,  on  the  other  hand 
the  instinct  of  prayer  is  solemnly  sanctioned  and 
enforced  in  every  page.  Not  only  is  its  subjective 
effect  asserted,  but  its  real  objective  efficacy,  as  a 
means  appointed  by  God  for  obtaining  blessing,  is 
both  implied  and  expressed  in  the  plainest  terms. 
As  we  are  bidden  to  pray  for  general  spiritual  bless- 
ings, in  which  instance  it  might  seem  as  if  prayer 
were  simply  a  means  of  preparing  the  heart,  and 
BO  making  it  capable  of  receiving  them ;  so  also  are 
we  encouraged  to  ask  special  blessings,  both  spirit- 
ual and  temporal,  in  hope  that  thus  (and  thus 
only)  we  may  obtain  them,  and  to  use  intercession 
for  others,  eqiially  special  and  confident,  in  trust 
that  an  effect,  which  in  this  case  cannot  possibly 
be  subjective  to  ourselves,  will  be  granted  to  our 
prayers.  The  command  is  enforced  by  direct 
promises,  such  as  that  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  (Matt.  vii.  7,  8),  of  the  cleare.st  and  most 
comprehensive  character;  by  the  example  of  all 
saints  and  of  our  Lord  Himself;  and  by  historical 
records  of  such  effect  as  granted  to  prayer  again 
*nd  again. 

Thus,  as  usual  in  the  case  of  such  mysteries,  the 
wo  apparently  opposite  truths  are  emphasized,  be- 
cause they  are  needful  to  man's  conception  of  his 
relation  to  God;  their  reconcilement  is  not,  per- 
haps cannot  be,  fully  revealed.  For,  in  fact,  it  is 
involved  in  that  inscrutable  mystery  which  attends 
on  the  conception  of  any  free  action  of  man  as  neces- 
«ary  for  the  working  out  of  the  general  laws  of 
God's  unchangeable  will. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  clearly  implied  that  such 
a  reconcilement  exists,  and  that  all  the  apparently 
igolated  and  independent  exertions  of  man's  split 
in  prayer  are  in  some  way  perfectly  subordinated  to 
he  One  supreme  will  of  God,  so  as  to  form  a  part 
rf  his  scheme  of  Providence.  This  follows  from  the 
pndition,  expressed  or  understood  in  every  prayer, 
>•  Not  ray  will,  but  Thine,  be  done."  It  is  seen  in 
the  distinction  between  the  granting  of  our  peti- 
lons  (which  is  not  absolutely  promised),  and  the 
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certain  answer  of  blensing  to  all  faithful  prayer;  a 
distinction  exemplified  in  the  case  of  St.  Paul's  prayer 
against  the  "  thorn  in  the  flesh,"  and  of  our  Lord's 
own  agony  in  Gethsemane.  It  is  distinctly  enun- 
ciated by  St.  John  (1  John  v.  14,  15):  "  If  we  ask 
any  thing  occordiny  to  his  mil,  He  heareth  us:  and 
if  we  know  that  He  hear  us,  whatsoever  we  ask,  we 
know  that  we  have  the  petitions  that  we  desired  of 
Him." 

It  is  also  implied  that  the  key  to  the  mystery 
lies  in  the  fact  of  man's  spiritual  unity  with  God 
in  Christ,  and  of  the  consequent  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  All  true  and  prevailing  prayer  is  to  be  of- 
fered "in  the  name  of  Christ"  (John  xiv.  13,  xv. 
16,  xvi.  23-27),  that  is,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  hia 
Atonement,  but  also  in  dependence  on  his  interces- 
sion; which  is  therefore  as  a  central  i)ifluence,  act- 
ing on  all  prayers  offered,  to  throw  off  whatever 
in  them  is  evil,  and  give  efficacy  to  all  that  is  in 
accordance  with  the  Divine  will.  So  also  is  it 
said  of  the  spiritual  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on 
each  individual  mind,  that  while  "we  know  not 
what  to  pray  for,"  the  indwelling  "  Spirit  makes 
intercession  for  the  saints,  according  to  the  will  oj 
Gud"  (Rom.  viii.  26,  27).  Here,  as  probably  in 
all  other  cases,  the  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the 
soul  is  to  free  agents,  what  the  laws  of  nature  are 
to  things  inanimate,  and  is  the  power  which  har- 
monizes free  individual  action  with  the  universal 
will  of  God.  The  mystery  of  prayer,  therefore,  like 
all  others,  is  seen  to  be  resolved  into  that  great 
central  mystery  of  the  Gospel,  the  communion  of 
man  with  God  in  the  Incarnation  of  Christ.  Be- 
yond this  we  cannot  go, 

(2.)  There  are  no  directions  as  to  prayer  given 
in  the  Mosaic  Law :  the  duty  is  rather  taken  for 
granted,  as  an  adjunct  to  sacrifice,  than  enforced  or 
elaborated.  The  Temple  is  emphatically  designated 
as  "  the  House  of  Prayer  "  (Is.  Ivi.  7);  it  could  not 
be  otherwise,  if  "  He  who  hears  prayer  "  (Ps.  Ixv. 
2)  there  manifested  his  sp)ecial  presence;  and  the 
prayer  of  Solomon  offered  at  its  consecration  (1  K. 
viii.  30,  35,  38)  implies  that  in  it  were  offered, 
both  the  private  prayers  of  each  single  man,  and 
the  public  prayers  of  all  Israel. 

It  is  hardly  conceivable  that,  even  from  the  be- 
ginning, public  prayer  did  not  follow  every  public 
sacrifice,  whether  propitiatory  or  eucharistic,  as 
regularly  as  the  incense,  which  was  the  symbol  of 
prayer  (see  Ps.  cxli.  2;  Kev.  vii.  3,  4).  Such  a 
practice  is  alluded  to  as  common,  in  Luke  i.  10; 
and  in  one  instance,  at  the  offering  of  the  first- 
fruits,  it  was  ordained  in  a  striking  form  (Deut 
xxvi.  12-15).  In  later  times  it  certainly  grew  into 
a  regular  service,  both  in  the  Temple  and  in  the 
Synagogue. 

But,  besides  this  public  prayer,  it  was  the  cus- 
tom of  all  at  Jerusalem  to  go  up  to  the  Temple, 
at  regular  hours  if  possible,  for  private  prayer  (see 
Luke  xviii.  10;  Acts  iii.  1);  and  those  who  were 
absent  were  wont  to  "  open  their  windows  towards 
Jerusalem,"  and  pray  "  towards "  the  place  of 
God's  Presence  (1  K.  viii.  46-49;  Dan.  vi.  10, 
Ps.  v.  7,  xxviii.  2;  cxxxviii.  2).  The  desire  to  do 
this  was  possibly  one  reason,  independently  of  other 
and  more  obvious  ones,  why  the  house-top  or 
the  mountain-top  were  chosen  places  of  private 
prayer. 

The  r^ular  hours  of  prayer  seem  to  have  beet 
three  (see  Ps.  Iv.  17;  Dan.  vi.  10),  "the  evening," 
that  is,  the  ninth  hour  (Acts  iii.  1,  x.  3)  the  hcuf 
of  the  evening  sacrifice  (Dan.  ix.  21) ;  the  "  mor» 
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mg,"  that  is,  the  third  hour  (Acta  ii.  15),  that  of 
the  morning  sticrifice;  and  the  sixth  hour,  or 
"  noonday."  To  these  would  rtaturally  be  added 
•onie  prayer  at  rising  and  lying  down  to  sleep ;  and 
thence  might  easily  be  developed  (by  the  love  of 
the  mystic  number  seven),  the  "seven  times  a 
day  "  of  Ps.  cxix.  104.  if  this  is  to  be  literally 
understood,  and  the  seven  hours  of  prayer  of  the 
ancient  church.  Some  at  least  of  these  hours 
seem  to  have  been  generally  observed  by  religious 
men  in  private  prayer  at  home,  or  in  the  midst 
of  their  occupation  and  in  the  streets  (Matt.  vi. 
b).  Grace  before  meat  would  seem  to  have  been 
an  equally  conmion  practice  (see  Matt.  xv.  36; 
Acts  xxvii.  35). 

The  posture  of  prayer  among  the  Jews  seems  to 
have  been  most  often  standing  (1  Sam.  i.  2fi ;  Matt. 
vi.  5;  Mark  xi.  25;  Luke  xviii.  11);  unless  the 
prayer  were  offered  with  especial  solemnity,  and 
humiliation,  which  was  naturally  expressed  by 
kneeling  (1  K.  viii.  54;  comp.  2  Chr.  vi.  13;  Ezr. 
ix.  5;  Ps.  xcv.  6;  Dan.  vi.  10);  or  prostration 
(Josh.  vii.  6;  1  K.  xviii.  42;  Neh.  viii.  6).  The 
hands  were  "lifted  up,"  or  "spread  out"  before 
the  lx)rd  (Ps.  xxviii.  2,  cxxxiv.  2;  Ex.  ix.  33,  &c , 
&c.).  In  the  Christian  Church  no  posture  is 
mentioned  in  the  N.  T.  excepting  that  of  kneeling; 
see  Acts  vii.  60  (St.  Stephen);  ix.  40  (St.  Peter); 
XX.  36,  xxi.  5  (St.  Paul);  perhaps  from  imitation 
of  the  example  of  our  Ix)rd  in  Gethsemane  (on 
which  occasion  alone  his  posture  in  prayer  is  re- 
corded). In  after-times,  as  is  well  known,  this 
posture  was  varied  by  the  custom  of  standing  in 
prayer  on  the  Lord's-day,  and  during  the  period 
from  Easter  to  VVHiit-Sunday,  in  order  to  com- 
memorate his  resurrection,  and  our  spiritJial  resur- 
rection in  Him. 

(3.)  The  only  form  of  prayer  given  for  per- 
petual use  in  the  O.  T.  is  the  one  in  Deut.  xxvi. 
5-15,  connected  with  the  offering  of  tithes  and 
first-fruits,  and  containing  in  simple  form  the  im- 
portant elements  of  prayer,  acknowledgment  of 
God's  mercy,  self-dedication,  and  prayer  for  future 
blessing.  To  this  may  perhaps  be  added  the  three- 
fold blessing  of  Num.  vi.  24-26,  couched  as  it  is 
in  a  precatory  form;  and  the  short  prayers  of 
Moses  (Num.  x.  35,  36)  at  the  moving  and  resting 
of  tiie  cloud,  the  former  of  which  was  the  germ 
of  the  68th  Psalm. 

Indeed  the  forms  given,  evidently  with  a  view  to 
preservation  and  constant  use,  are  rather  hymns  or 
gongs  than  prayers  properly  so  called,  altiiough  they 
often  contain  supplication.  Scattered  through  the 
historical  books,  we  have  the  Song  of  Moses,  taught 
to  the  children  of  Israel  (Deut.  xxxii.  1-43);  his 
less  important  songs  after  the  passage  of  the  Ked 
Sea  (Ex.  xv.  1-19)  and  at  the  springing  out  of  the 
water  (Num.  xxi.  17,  18);  the  Song  of  Deborah 
ind  Barak  (Judg.  v.);  the  Song  of  Hannah  in  1 
Sam.  ii.  1-10  (the  effect  of  which  is  seen  by  refer- 
ence to  the  Magnificat);  and  the  Song  of  David 
(Ps.  xviii.)  singled  out  in  2  Sam.  xxii.  But  after 
David's  time,  the  existence  and  use  of  the  Psalms, 
and  the  poetical  form  of  the  Prophetic  books,  and 
of  the  prayers  which  they  contain,  must  have 
tended  to  fix  this  Psalmic  character  on  all  Jewish 
prayer.  The  effect  is  seen  plainly  in  the  form  of 
Hezekiah's  prayers  in  2  K.  xix.  15-19 ;  Is.  xxxvili. 
^-20. 

But  of  the  prayers  recorded  in  the  O.  T.,  the 
Iwo  most  remarkable  are  those  of  Solomon  at  the 
Indication  of  the  Temple  (1  K.  viii.  23-53),  and 
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of  Joshua  the  high-priest,  and  his  colleagues,  aftei 
the  Captivity  (Neh.  ix.  5-38 ).«  The  former  is  a 
prayer  for  God's  presence  with  his  people  in  time 
of  national  defeat  (vv.  33,  34),  famine  or  pestilence 
(35-37),  war  (44,  45),  and*  captivity  (46-50),  and 
with  each  individual  Jew  and  stranger  (41-43) 
who  may  worship  in  the  Temple.  l"he  latter  con- 
tains a  recital  of  all  God's  blessings  to  the  children 
of  Israel  from  Abraham  to  the  Captivity,  a  con- 
fession of  their  continual  sins,  and  a  fresh  dedica- 
tion of  themselves  to  the  Covenant.  It  is  clear 
that  both  are  likely  to  have  exercised  a  strong 
liturgical  influence,  and  accordingly  we  find  that 
the  public  prajer  in  the  Temple,  already  referred 
to,  had  in  our  Lord's  time  grown  into  a  kind  of 
liturgy.  Before  and  during  the  sacrifice  there  wa» 
a  prayer  that  God  would  put  it  into  their  hearts  to 
love  and  fear  Him ;  then  a  repeating  of  the  Ten 
Connnandments,  and  of  the  passages  written  on 
their  phylacteries  [Frontlets]  ;  next  three  or  four 
prayers,  and  ascriptions  of  glory  to  God ;  and  the 
blessing  from  Num.  vi.  24-26,  "The  Lord  bless 
thee,"  etc.,  closed  this  service.  Afterwards,  at  the 
ofl^'ering  of  the  meat-oflTering,  there  followed  the 
singing  of  psalms,  regularly  fixed  for  each  day  of 
the  week,  or  specially  appointed  for  the  great  festi- 
vals (see  Bingham,  b.  xiii.  ch.  v.  sect.  4).  A  some- 
what similar  liturgy  formed  a  regular  part  of  the 
Synagogue  worship,  in  which  there  was  a  regular 
minister,  as  the  leader  of  prayer  ("l^S-^H  H'^bK?, 

"  legatus  ecclesiae  ");  and  public  prayer,  as  well  ag 
private,  was  the  special  object  of  the  Proseuchse. 
It  appears  also,  from  the  question  of  the  disciples 
in  Luke  xi.  1,  aiid  from  Jewish  tradition,  that  the 
chief  teachers  of  the  day  gave  special  forms  of 
prayer  to  their  disciples,  as  the  badge  of  their  dig- 
cipleship  and  the  best  fruits  of  their  learning. 

All  Christian  prayer  is,  of  course,  based  on  the 
Lord's  Prayer;  but  its  spirit  is  also  guided  by  thit 
of  his  prayer  in  Gethsemane,  and  of  the  prayer 
recorded  by  St.  John  (ch.  xvii.),  the  beginning  of 
his  great  work  of  intercession.  The  first  is  the 
comprehensive  type  of  the  simplest  and  most  uni- 
versal prayer;  the  second  justifies  prayers  for 
special  blessings  of  this  life,  while  it  limits  them 
by  perfect  resignation  to  God's  will;  the  last, 
dwelling  as  it  does  on  the  knowledge  and  glorifica- 
tion of  God,  and  the  communion  of  man  with  Him, 
as  the  one  object  of  prayer  and  life,  is  the  type  of 
the  highest  and  most  spiritual  devotion.  The 
Lord's  Prayer  has  given  the  form  and  tone  of  all 
ordinary  Christian  prayer;  it  has  fixed,  as  its  lead- 
ing principles,  simplicity  and  confidence  in  Our 
Father,  community  of  sympathy  with  all  men,  and 
practical  reference  to  our  own  life;  it  has  shown, 
as  its  true  objects,  first  the  glory  of  God,  and  next 
the  needs  of  man.  To  the  intercessory  prayer,  we 
rauy  trace  up  its  transcendental  element,  its  desire 
of  that  communion  through  love  with  the  nature 
of  God,  which  is  the  secret  of  all  individual  holi- 
ness, and  of  all  community  with  men. 

The  influence  of  these  prayers  is  more  distinctly 
traced  in  the  prayers  contained  in  the  Epistles  (see 
Eph.  iii.  14-21;  Rom.  xvi.  25-27;  Phil.  i.  3-11; 
Col.  i.  9-15;  Heb.  xiii.  20,  21;  1  Pet.  v.  10,  11, 
(fee),  than  in  those  recorded  in  the  Acts.  The 
public  prayer,  which  from  the  beginning  became 
the  principle  of  life  and  unity  in  the  Church  (gel 


o  To  these  may  be  added  Dan.  ix.  4-19. 
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Acts  ii.  42;  and  comp.  i.  24,  25,  iv.  24-30,  vi.  6, 
lii.  5,  xiii.  2,  3,  xvi.  25,  xx.  36,  xxi.  5),  although 
doubtless  always  including  the  Lord's  I'rayer,  prob- 
ably in  the  first  instance  took  nmch  of  its  form 
•nd  style  from  the  prayers  of  the  synagogues. 
The  only  form  given  (besides  the  very  short  one 
of  Acts  i.  24,  25),  dwelling  as  it  does  (Acts  iv.  24- 
30)  on  the  Scriptures  of  the  O.  T.  in  their  appli- 
cation to  our  Lord,  seems  to  mark  this  connection. 
It  was  probably  by  degrees  that  they  assumed  the 
distinctively  Christian  character. 

In  tlie  record  of  prayers  accepted  aud  granted  by 
God,  we  observe,  as  always,  a  special  adaptation  to 
the  period  of  his  dispensation  to  which  they  be- 
long. ^  It.  the  patriarchal  period,  they  have  the 
■iniple  and  childlike  tone  of  domestic  supplication 
fcr  the  simple  and  apparently  trivial  incidents  of 
domestic  life.  Such  are  the  prayers  of  Abraham 
for  children  (Gen.  xv.  2,  3);  for  Ishmael  (xvii.  18); 
of  Isaac  for  Kebekah  (xxv.  21);  of  Abraham's 
servant  in  Mesopotamia  (xxiv.  12-14);  although 
sometimes  they  take  a  wider  range  in  intercession, 
as  with  Abraham  for  Sodom  (Gen.  xviii.  23-32), 
and  for  Abimelech  (xx.  7,  37).  In  the  Mosaic 
period  they  assume  a  more  solemn  tone  and  a 
national  bearing;  chiefly  that  of  direct  intercession 
for  the  chosen  people;  as  by  Moses  (Num.  xi.  2, 
xii.  13,  xxi.  7);  by  Samuel  (1  Sam.  vii.  5,  xii.  19, 
23);  by  David  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  17,18);  l)y  Heze- 
kiah  (2  K.  xix.  15-19);  by  Isaiah  (2  K.  xix.  4; 
2  Chr.  xxxii.  20);  by  Daniel  (Uan.  ix.  20,  21):  or 
of  prayer  for  national  victory,  as  by  Asa  (2  Chr. 
xiv.  11);  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr.  xx.  6-12).  More 
rarely  are  they  for  individuals,  as  in  the  prayer  of 
Hannah  (1  Sam.  i.  12) ;  in  that  of  Hezekiah  in  his 
sickness  (2  K.  xx.  2);  the  intercession  of  Samuel 
for  Saul  (1  Sara.  xv.  11,  35),  &c.  A  special  class 
are  tIio.se  which  precede  and  refer  to  the  exercise  of 
miraculous  power;  as  by  Moses  (Ex.  viii.  12,  30, 
XV.  25);  by  Elijah  at  Zarephath  (1  K.  xvii.  20) 
and  Carmel  (1  K.  xvlii.  36,  37);  by  Elisha  at 
Shunem  (2  K.  iv.  33)  and  Dothan  (vi.  17,  18); 
by  Isaiah  (2  K.  xx.  11);  by  St.  Peter  for  Tabitha 
(Acts  ix.  40);  by  the  elders  of  the  Church  (James 
V.  14,  15,  16).  In  the  New  Testament  they  have 
a  more  directly  spiritual  bearing;  such  as  the 
prayer  of  the  Church  for  protection  and  grace 
(Acts  iv.  24-30);  of  the  Apostles  for  their  Sa- 
maritan converts  (viii.  15);  of  Cornelius  for  guid- 
ance (x.  4,  31);  of  the  Church  for  St.  Peter  (xii. 
5);  of  St.  Paul  at  Philippi  (xvi.  25);  of  St.  Paul 
against  the  thorn  in  the  flesh,  inswered,  although 
Hot  granted  (2  Cor.  xii.  7-9),  &c.  It  would  seem 
the  intention  of  Holy  Scripture  to  encourage  all 
prayer,  more  especially  intercession,  in  all  relations, 
and  for  all  righteous  objects.  A.  B. 

*  PREACHING.  The  word  "  preach  "  is 
derived  through  the  French  precher  from  the  Latin 
wcedicare.  As  such  it  means  primarily  to  pub- 
tsh  or  proclaim  by  public  authority,  as  a  herald  or 
L-rier  (praeco),  and  answers  to  the  Greek  K-qpvaaoi^ 
properly,  to proclahn  as  a  hernkl  {Kripv^)^  and  then 
in  general  simply  to  proclaim,  jmlAish,  as  one  act- 
ing by  authority.  This  latter,  the  common  class- 
.cal  meaning  of  K7jpv(TTco,  is  its  frequent  meaning 
.n  the  New  Testament  In  the  Gospels  it  rarely, 
/  at  all,  appears  in  any  other  than  its  simple 
classical  signification,  and  such,  therefore,  in  the 
Bospels  at  least,  is  the  uniform  meaning  of  its  cor- 
lespoiiding  "preach."  Thus  (Matt.  iii.  1),  ".lohn 
tie  Baptist,   preaching,"   t.  e.   making  proclama- 
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tion,in  the  wilderness  of  Judaea  (iv.  23);  <'preaeh< 
ing  the  Gospel,"  e.,  proclaiming  the  glad  newi 
"of  the  kingdom  "  (x.  27)  "that  preach  ye," 
i.  e.  proclaim,  "  on  the  house-tops."  Gradually, 
however,  the  word  Krjpuaaoc,  from  its  frequent  spe. 
cial  use,  came  to  take,  like  many  other  New  Testa- 
ment words  (as  evayytXiov^  airSaToKoi,  iniffKo- 
iros,  diuKovos),  a  specific  and  half  technical  relig- 
ious sense.  Hence  in  the  Epistles  it  appears  partly 
in  its  projier  sense,  as  (Rom.  x.  14),  "  How  shall 
they  hear  without  one  to  make  proclamation  (rot 
Kr}pvacrovTos)2^^  and  partly  as  a  half  technical 
term  denotes  the  proclaiming  of  salvation  without 
the  added  substantive.  Thus  the  >'  foolishness  of 
preaching"  is  the  foolishness  (in  the  judgment  of 
human  wisdom)  of  proclaiming  salvation  througb 
the  cross,  and  (1  Pet.  iii.  19)  the  preaching  to  the 
spirits  in  prison,  whatever  the  form  and  locality 
of  the  preaching,  is  undoubtedly  the  proclaiming 
of  salvation  and  not  of  judgment.  In  this  sense 
the  word  approximates  in  the  New  Testament  to 
the  idea  of  the  English  "  preach,"  though  it  is  by 
no  means  so  strictly  a  religious  word,  and  never 
perhaps  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  a  set  formal 
discourse,  which  is  so  commonly  implied  in  the 
English  word. 

•'  Preach,"  however,  is  employed  in  the  New 
Testament  to  translate  other  words  besides  Krjpvff- 
au}.  It  is  sometimes  used  as  a  rendering  of 
AaAecu,  to  speak ;  once  of  Sm776AAw,  to  announce 
abroad,  to  spread  news  (Luke  ix.  60);  twice  of 
SiaXeyofiai,  to  discourse  (Acts  xx.  7,  9);  three  or 
four  times  of  KarayyfWa},  to  announce  thoroughly 
(as  Acts  iv.  2);  and  frequently  of  cvayyeKi^ofiaf., 
to  hring  good  news,  or  glad  tidings,  but  trans- 
lated, in  this  case,  to  preach  the  Gospel.  Of  tliii 
woid,  -'preach  the  Gospel"  is  often  a  sufficiently 
accurate  translation,  though  in  many  cases  it  is 
not.  Thus  (Matt.  xi.  5),  "the  poor  have  the  Gos- 
pel preached  to  them,"  would  be  more  properly 
rendered  "the  poor  have  glad  tidings  brought  to 
them."  Still  more  unfortunate  is  the  rendering 
"preach  the  Gospel"  in  the  following  passages: 
Rom.  X.  15,  "  How  beautiful  are  the  feet  of  them 
that  preach  the  Gospel  of  peace,"  where  all  the 
force  of  the  imagery  is  lost  (the  feet  of  them  that 
bring  us  as  from  afar  the  glad  tidings  of  peace); 
Gal.  iii.  8,  "  The  Scripture  .  .  .  preached  before  the 
Gospel  unto  Abraham,"  i.  e.  brought  before,  or 
formerly,  the  joyful  message  to  Abraham ;  Heb.  iv. 
2,  "  For  unto  us  was  the  Gospel  preached  as  well 
as  unto  them,"  i.  e.  for  we  have  had  the  glad  an- 
nouncement (of  a  rest)  just  as  did  they. 

As  a  rendering  of  evnyy€\i(ofxai,  "  preach  the 
Gospel "  refers  simply  to  the  annunciation  of  the 
Gospel  under  the  character  of  glad  tidings ;  as  a 
rendering  of  Krjpvaaco,  it  refers  to  it  simply  as  a 
public  and  authorized  proclamation.  In  both  cases 
it  refers  rather  to  the  first  announcement  of  the 
Gospel  to  the  ignorant  and  estranged,  rather  than 
to  the  instructions  given  to  the  historic  body  by 
pastors  and  teachers.  These  would  naturally  be 
designated  by  some  other  word.  Of  that  exten- 
sion of  the  word  "  preach,"  by  which  it  comes  to 
denote  the  ordinary  religious  discourses  of  a  pastor 
to  his  people,  the  New  Testament  knows  nothing; 
although  this  is  undoubtedly  a  very  natural  exten- 
sion of  the  term.  The  words  originally  employed 
to  denote  the  announcement  of  the  Gospel  to  th« 
heatlien,  might  very  easily  slide  over  into  an  appli- 
cation to  all  public  and  established  uttenjices  of 
religious  truth. 
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It  i>  obvious  that  the  oral  preaching  of  the  Gos- 
pel is  divinely  enjoined  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
is  that  which  the  departing  Saviour  instituted  as 
the  grand  means  of  evangehzing  the  world.  Some- 
thing might,  indeed,  be  due  to  the  great  imperfec- 
tion then  attendant  on  any  other  means  of  propa- 
gating the  Gospel,  and  the  almost  complete  de- 
pendence of  the  mass  of  men  upon  oral  commu- 
nication, for  instruction  on  any  subject.  Still  the 
Saviour  consulted  not  only  the  necessity  of  the 
times,  but  the  constitution  of  human  aature. 
Nothing  reaches  the  human  mind  and  heai't  so 
quickly  as  the  fresh  and  living  utterances  from 
kindred  hearts  and  lips,  and  we  may  well  believe, 
therefore,  that  the  office  of  preaching  and  the 
divine  credentials  of  the  preacher  have  their  source 
equally  in  the  authority  and  the  wisdom  of  God. 
"Preaching,"  the  oral  proclamation  of  the  Gospel, 
is  divinely  enjoined.  The  New  Testament  heralds 
of  the  cross  do  not  make  their  proclamation  except 
as  they  are  sent  forth  (Kom.  x.  15).  The  Chris- 
tian preacher  is  the  "legate  of  the  skies,  his  office 
sacred,  his  credentials  clear;"  and  his  function  is 
to  endure  in  undiminished  sacredness  and  impor- 
tance, until  the  Gospel  has  achieved  its  last  triumph, 
and  the  Church  is  ready  for  the  coming  of  her 
Lord.  A.  C.  K. 

*  PRECIPITATION.  [Pumshmekts, 
(5).] 

*  PREPARATION  OP  THE  PASS- 
OVER (John  xix.  14).     [Passovek,  p.  2350  f.] 

*  PRESENTLY  =  immediately  (1  Sara.  ii. 
16  ;  Matt,  xxvi.  53).  The  difference  between 
"now"  and  "soon"  is  important  to  the  sense  in 
those  passages.  H. 

PRESENTS.     [Gifts.] 

PRESIDENT.  Sdraca  or  Sdrecd,  only  used 
Dan.  vi.,  the  Chaldee  equivalent  for  Hebrew  Shoter, 
probably  from  Sara,  Zend,  a  "  head  "  (see  Strabo, 
xi.  331 ).  :$apaTrdpas=  K€<paKoT6/j.os  is  connected 
with  the  Sanskrit  siras  or  giras,  and  is  traced  in 
Sargon  and  other  words  (Eichhoff,  Vergl.  Spr.  pp. 
129,  415 ;  see  Her.  iii.  89,  where  he  calls  Satrap  a 
Persian  word).  H.  W.  P. 

*  PREVENT  (from  prcevenio,  "to  come  be- 
fore,") is  never  used  in  the  A.  V.  in  its  present 
sense  of  to  hinder,  but  occurs  in  other  senses,  now 
obsolete,  which  are  likely  to  perplex  the  common 
reader.     In   the  O.  T.  it  is  the  rendering  of  the 

Piel  and  Hiphil  forms  of  the  Heb.  D^P,  kddam, 
signifying,  primarily,  "to  go  or  come  before;  "  in 
the  Apocrypha  and  the  N.  T.,  of  (pdduco,  and  once, 
trpoc^Qduca,  "to  anticipate."  It  is  Used,  accord- 
ingly, (1)  in  the  literal  sense  of  "to  come  before," 
e.  y.  Ps.  Ixxxviii.  13,  "  in  the  morning  shall  my 
prayer  prevent  thee;"  so  Ps.  xcv.  2,  niarg. ;  (2) 
'  to  anticipate,"  Ps.  cxix.  147,  "  [  prevented  the 
Pawning  of  the  morning  "  (more  strictly,  "  I  rise 
aarly  in  the  dawn");  so  ver.  148;  Wisd.  vi.  13, 
xvi.  28;  Matt.  xvii.  25;  1  Thess.  iv.  15,  "shall  not 
\>revent  them  which  are  asleep;"  (3)  "to  meet" 
as  a  friend,  Ps.  xxi.  3,  "  Thou  preventest  him  with 
the  blessings  of  goodness;"  so  Ps.  lix.  10,  Ixxix. 
(J;  Is.  xxi.  14:  .Job  iii.  12  (receive);  (4)  "to  meet" 
RS  an  enemy,  "come  upon,"  "fall  upon,"  e.  g.  Job 
XXX..  27,  "the  days  of  affliction  prevented  me;" 
limilarly  2  Sam.  xxii.  6  (seized  upon),    19;  Ps. 
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xviii.  5,  18;  Am.  ix.  10;  Ps.  xvii.  13  marg.  Job 
xli.  11,  "Who  hath  pi' evented  me,  that  I  should 
repay  him?"  (A.  V.)  is  well  rendered  by  Dr. 
Noyes,  "  Who  hath  done  me  a  favor, ^^  etc.     A. 

*  PRICE  is  used  in  the  A.  V.  (ed.  1611)  in 
1  Cor.  ix.  24;  Phil.  iii.  14,  for  prize,  which  i« 
substituted  in  modern  editions.  A. 

*  PRICKS.     [Goad.] 

PRIEST  (inSs,  cohen:  Upeis'-  sacerdo$). 
Name.  —  It  is  unfortunate  that  there  is  nothing 
like  a  consensus  of  interpreters  as  to  the  etymology 
of  this  word.  Its  root-meaning,  uncertain  as  fei 
as  Hebrew  itself  is  concerned,  is  referred  by  Gese- 
nius  (Thesaurus,  s.  v.)  to  the  idea  of  prophecy. 
The  Cohen  delivers  a  divine  message,  stands  as  a 
mediator  between  God  and  man,  represents  each  to 
the  other.  This  meaning,  however,  belongs  to  the 
Arabic,  not  to  the  Hebrew  form,  and  Ewald  con- 
nects the  latter  with  the  verb  ^'^^Pf  (hecin),  to 
array,  put  in  order  (so  in  Is.  Ixi.  10),  seeuig  in  it 
a  reference  to  the  primary  office  of  the  priests  as 
arranging  the  sacrifice  on  the  altar  (Alterthiim.  p. 
272).  According  to  Saakchiitz  (Archdol.  der 
Hebr.  c.  78),  the  primary  meaning  of  the  word  = 
minister,  and  he  thus  accounts  for  the  wider  appli- 
cation of  the  name  {infra).     Biihr  (Symbolik,  ii. 

15)  connects  it  with  an  Arabic  root  =  n'^p,  to 
draw  near.  Of  these  etymologies,  the  last  has  the 
merit  of  answering  most  closely  to  the  received 
usage  of  the  word.  In  the  precise  terminology  of 
the  Law,  it  is  used  of  one  who  may  "  draw  near  *' 
to  the  Divine  Presence  (Ex.  xix.  22,  xxx.  20)  while 
others  remain  afor  off,  and  is  applied  accordingly, 
for  the  most  part,  to  the  sons  of  Aaron,  as  those 
who  were  alone  authorized  to  offer  sacrifices.  In 
some  remarkable  passages  it  takes  a  wider  range. 
It  is  applied  to  the  priests  of  other  nations  or 
religions,  to  Melchizedek  (Gen.  xiv.  18),  Potipherah 
(Gen.  xli.  45),  Jethro  (Ex.  ii.  16),  to  those  who 
discharged  priestly  functions  in  Israel  before  the 
appointment  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  (Ex.  xix.  22). 
A  case  of  greater  difficulty  presents  itself  in  2  Sam. 
viii.  18,  where  the  sons  of  David  are  described  as 
priests  {Cohdni/a),  siud  this  immediately  after  the 
name  had  been  applied  in  its  usual  sense  to  the 
sons  of  Aaron.  The  writer  of  1  Chr.  xviii.  17,  as 
if  reluctimt  to  adopt  this  use  of  the  title,  or  anx- 
ious to  guard  against  mistake,  gives  a  paraphrase, 
"the  sons  of  David  were  first  at  the  king's  hand  " 
(A.  V.  "  chief  about  the  king").  The  LXX.  and 
A.  V.  suppress  the  difficulty,  by  translating  Cohdr 
nim  into  avKapxni,  and  "chief  officei-s."  The 
Vulgate  more  honestly  gives  "sacerdotes."  Luther 
and  Coverdale  follow  the  Hebrew  strictly,  and  give 
"priests."  The  received  explanation  is,  that  th<» 
word  is  used  here  in  what  is  assumed  to  be  its 
earlier  and  wider  meaning,  as  equivalent  to  rulers, 
or,  giving  it  a  more  restricted  sense,  that  the  sons 
of  David  were  Vicarii  Regis  as  the  sons  of  Aaron 
were  Vicarii  Dei  (comp.  Patrick,  Michaelis,  Rosen- 
miiller,  in  loc,  Keil  on  1  Chr.  xviii.  17).  It  can 
hardly  be  said,  however,  that  this  accounts  satis- 
factorily for  the  use  of  the  same  title  in  two  suc- 
cessive verses  in  two  entirely  different  senses. 
Ewald  accordingly  {Alterthiim.  p.  276)  sees  in  it 
an  actual  suspension  of  the  usual  law  in  favor  of 
members  of  the  royal  house,  and  finds  a  parallel 
i  instance  in  the  acts  of  David  (2  Sam.  vi.  14)  and 
I  Solomon  (1  K.  iii.  15).     De  Wette  and  Geseniiu, 
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In  like  manner,  look  on  it  as  a  revival  of  the  old 
household  priesthoods.  These  theories  are  in  their 
turn  unsatisfactory,  as  contradicting  the  whole  spirit 
nxid  policy  of  David's  reign,  whicli  was  throughout 
that  of  reverence  for  the  Law  of  Jehovah,  and  the 
priestly  order  which  it  established.  A  conjecture 
midway  between  these  two  extremes  is  perhaps  per- 
missible. David  and  his  sons  may  have  been  ad- 
mitted, not  to  distinctively  priestly  acts,  such  as 
burning  incense  (Num.  xvi.  40;  2  Chr.  xxvi.  18), 
but  to  an  honorary,  titular  priesthood.  To  wear 
the  ephod  in  processions  (2  Sam.  vi.  14),  at  the 
time  when  this  was  the  special  badge  of  the  order 
(1  Sam.  xxii.  18),  to  join  the  priests  and  Levites 
in  their  songs  and  dances,  might  have  been  con- 
ceded, witli  no  deviation  from  the  Law,  to  the 
members  of  the  royal  house.a  There  are  some  in- 
dications that  these  functions  (possibly  this  litur- 
gical retirement  from  public  life)  were  the  lot  of 
the  members  of  the  royal  house  who  did  not  come 
into  the  line  of  succession,  and  who  belonged,  by 
descent  or  incorporation,  to  the  house  of  Nathan  as 
distinct  from  that  of  David  (Zech.  xii.  12).  The 
very  name  Nathan,  connected,  as  it  is,  -with  Nethi- 
iiim,  suggests  the  idea  of  dedication.  [Nethinim.] 
The  title  Cohen  is  given  to  Zabud,  the  son  of 
Nathan  (1  K.  iv.  5).  The  genealogy  of  the  line  of 
Nathan  in  Luke  iii.  includes  many  names  —  Levi, 
Eliezer,  Malchi,  Jochanan,  Mattathias,  Heli  — 
which  appear  elsewhere  as  belonging  to  the  priest- 
hood. The  mention  in  1  Esdr.  v.  5  of  Joiakim 
as  the  son  of  Zerubbabel,  while  in  Neh.  xii.  10  he 
appears  as  the  son  of  Jeshua,  the  son  of  Josedek, 
indicates,  either  a  strange  confusion  or  a  connec- 
tion, as  yet  imperiectly  understood,  between  the 
two  families.*  The  same  explanation  applies  to  the 
parallel  cases  of  Ira  the  Jairite  (2  Sam.  xx.  26), 
where  the  LXX.  gives  Upevs.  It  is  noticeable 
that  this  use  of  the  title  is  confined  to  the  reigns  of 
David  and  Solomon,  and  that  the  synonym  "  at 
the  king's  hand  "  of  1  Chr.  xviii.  17  is  used  in  1 
Chr.  XXV.  2  of  the  sons  of  Asaph  as  "  prophesying  " 
under  their  head  or  father,  and  of  the  relation  of 
Asaph  himself  to  David  in  the  choral  service  of  the 
Temple. 


a  The  apocryphal  literature  of  the  N.  T.,  worthless 
as  a  witness  to  a  fact,  may  perhaps  be  received  as  an 
inilJcation  of  the  feeling  which  saw  in  the  house  and 
lineage  of  David  a  kind  of  quasi-sacerdotal  character. 
Joseph,  though  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  is  a  priest  liv- 
ing in  the  Temple  (Hist.  Joseph,  c.  2,  in  Tischendorf, 
Evang.  Apoc).  The  kindred  of  Jesus  are  recognized 
"iS  taking  tithes  of  the  people  {Evang.  Nicod.  i.  16, 
'ibid  ).  In  what  approaches  more  nearly  to  history, 
James  the  Just,  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  is  admitted 
(partly,  it  is  true,  as  a  Nazarite)  into  the  Holy  Place, 
ind  wears  the  linen  dress  of  the  priests  (Hegesipp.  ap. 
Euseb.  H.  E.  ii.  23).  The  extraordinary  story  found 
in  Suidas,  j.  v.  *lT)t7oi}s,  represents  the  priests  of  Jeru- 
Balem  as  electing  the  ''  Son  of  Joseph  "  to  a  vacant 
office  in  the  priesthood,  oi  the  ground  that  the  two 
families  had  been  so  closely  connected,  that  there  was 
DO  great  deviation  from  usage  in  admitting  one  of  the 
lineage  of  Divid  to  the  privileges  of  the  sonr  of  Aaron. 
Augustine  was  inclined  to  see  in  this  intermingling  of 
the  royal  and  priestly  lines  a  possible  explanation  of 
he  apocryphal  tmditions  that  the  Mother  of  the  Lord 
was  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  (c.  Faust,  xxiii.  9).  The  mar- 
lage  of  Aaron  himself  with  the  sister  of  the  prince 
of  Judah  (Ex.  vi.  23),  that  of  Jehoiada  with  Jehosh- 
iheath  (2  Chr.  xxii.  11),  and  of  Joseph  with  one  who 
ras  "  cousin  "  to  a  daughter  of  Aaron  (Luke  i.  36),  are 
feiatori^l  instances  of  this  connection.     The  state- 
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Oiigin.  —  The  idea  of  a  priesthootl  connects  it- 
self, in  all  its  forms,  pure  or  corrupted,  with  the 
consciousness,  more  or  less  distinct,  of  sin.  Men 
feel  that  tliey  luve  broken  a  law.  The  power 
above  them  is  holier  than  they  are,  and  they  dare 
not  approach  it.  Tiiey  crave  for  the  intervention 
of  some  one  of  whom  they  can  think  as  likely  to 
be  more  acceptable  than  themselves.  He  must 
offer  up  their  prayers,  tlianksgivings,  sacrifices.  He 
becomes  their  representative  in  "  things  pertaining 
unto  God."  c  He  may  become  also  (though  this 
does  not  always  follow)  the  representative  of  God 
to  man.  The  functions  of  the  priest  and  prophet 
may  exist  in  the  same  person.  The  reverence 
which  men  pay  to  one  who  bears  this  consecrated 
character  may  lead  then)  to  acknowledge  the  priest 
as  being  also  their  king.  The  claim  to  fill  the 
office  n.ay  rest  on  characteristics  belonging  only  to 
the  individual  man,  or  confined  to  a  single  family 
or  tril)e.  The  conditions  of  the  priesthcxid,  the 
office  and  influence  of  the  priests,  as  they  are 
among  the  most  conspicuous  i'acts  of  all  religions 
of  the  ancient  world,  so  do  they  occupy  a  like 
pcsition  in  the  history  of  the  religion  of  Israel. 

No  trace  of  an  hereditary  or  casto-priesthood 
meets  us  in  the  worship  of  the  patriarchal  age. 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  jierform  priestly  acts, 
offer  sacrifices,  "draw  near"  to  the  Lord  (Gen.  xii. 
8,  xviii.  2-3,  xxvi.  25,  xxxiii.  20).  To  the  eldest  son, 
or  to  the  favored  son  exalted  to  the  place  of  the 
eldest,  belongs  the  "  goodly  raiment  "  (Gen.  xxvii. 
15),  the  "coat  of  many  colors"  (Gen.  xxxvii.  3), 
in  which  we  find  perhaps  the  earliest  trace  of  a 
sacerdotal  vestment  ^  (comp.  Blunt,  Scriptural 
Coincid.  i.  1;  Ugolini,  xiii.  138).  Once,  and  once 
only  does  the  word  Cohen  meet  us  as  belonging  to 
a  ritual  earlier  than  the  time  of  Abraham.  Mel- 
chizedek  is  "the  priest  of  the  most  high  God" 
(Gen.  xiv.  18).  Tlie  argument  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  has  an  historical  foundation  in  the 
fact  that  there  are  no  indications  in  the  narrative 
of  Gen.  xiv.  of  any  one  preceding  or  following  him 
in  that  office.  The  special  Divine  names  r^hich 
are  connected  with  him  as  the  priest  of  "  the  most 
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ment  of  Eutychius  (=  Sayd  ifcn  Batrik).  patriarch  of 
Alexandria  (Selden,  De  Success.  Pont.  i.  13),  that  Aris- 
tobulus  was  a  priest  of  the  house  of  David,  suggests  a 
hke  explanation, 

b  Comp.  the  remarkable  passage  in  Augustine,  De 
divers.  Qiicpst.  Ixi. :  "  A  David  enim  in  duas  familias, 
regiam  et  sacerdotalem,  origo  ilia  distributa  est,  qua- 
rum  duarum  familiarum,  sicut  dictum  est,  regiam 
descendens  Matthseus.  sacerdotalem  adscendens  Lucas 
secutus  est,  ut  Dominus  noster  Jesus  Christus,  rex  et 
sacerdos  noster,  et  cognatiouem  duceret  de  stirpe 
sacerdotali,  et  non  esset  tamen  de  tribu  sacerdotali." 
The  cognatio  he  supposes  to  have  been  the  marriage 
of  Nathan  with  one  of  the  daughters  of  Aaron. 

•-  The  true  idea  of  the  priesthood,  as  distinct  frcm 
all  other  ministerial  functions  like  those  of  the  Levites, 
is  nowhere  given  more  distinctly  than  in  Num.  xvi.  5. 
The  priest  is  Jehovah's,  is  '-holy,"  is  "chosen," 
"  draws  near  "  to  the  Lord  In  all  these  points  he 
represents  the  ideal  life  of  the  people  (Ex.  xix.  8-6). 
His  highest  act,  that  which  is  exclusively  sacerdotal 
(Num.  xvi.  40;  2  Chr.  xxvi.  18),  is  to  offer  the  incense 
which  is  the  symbol  of  the  prayers  of  the  worshippers 
(Ps.  cxli.  2;  Rev.  viii.  3). 

d  In  this  sacerdotal,  dedicated  character  of  Joseph's 
youth,  we  find  the  simplest  explanation  of  the  word* 
which  speak  of  him  as  "  the  separated  one  "  "  th» 
Nazarite  "  (Nazir),  among  his  brethren  (Gen.  xlix.  26a 
Deut.  xxxiii.  16). 
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Oigh  (Jod,  the  possessor  of  heaven  and  earth," 
render  it  probable  that  he  rose,  in  the  strenj^th  of 
those  great  thoughts  of  God,  above  the  level  of  the 
other  inhabitants  of  Canaan.  In  him  Abraham 
recognized  a  faith  like  his  own,  a  life  more  entirely 
consecrated,  the  priestly  character  in  its  perfection 
[comp.  Melchizkdkk].  In  the  worship  of  the  pa^ 
triarchs  thenjselves,  the  chief  of  the  family,  as  such, 
acted  as  rhe  priest.  The  otiice  descended  with  the 
birthrigh!;,  and  might  apparently  be  transferred 
with  it.  As  the  family  expanded,  the  head  of  each 
section  probably  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  it. 
1  he  thought  of  the  special  consecration  of  the  first- 
born was  recognized  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus 
{Infra).  A  priesthood  of  a  Uke  kind  continued  to 
exist  in  other  Semitic  tribes.  The  Book  of  Job, 
whatever  may  be  its  date,  ignores  altogether  the 
institutions  of  Israel,  and  represents  the  man  of 
Uz  as  himself  "  sanctifying  "  his  sons,  and  offering 
burnt-ofFerings  (Job  i.  5).  Jethro  is  a  "priest  of 
Midian  "  (Ex.  ii.  16,  iii.  1),  Balak  himself  offers  a 
bullock  and  a  ram  upon  the  seven  altars  on  Pisgah 
(Num.  xxiii.  2,  <fec.). 

In  Egypt  the  Israelites  came  into  contact  with  a 
priesthood  of  another  kind,  and  that  contact  must 
have  been  for  a  time  a  very  close  one.  The  mar- 
riage of  Joseph  with  the  daughter  of  the  priest  of 
On  —  a  priest,  as  we  may  infer  from  her  name,  of 
the  goddess  Neith  —  (Gen.  xli.  45)  [Asenath],  the 
special  favor  which  he  showed  to  the  priestly  caste 
in  the  years  of  famine  (Gen.  xlvii.  26),  the  trainhig 
of  Moses  in  the  palace  of  the  Pharaohs,  probably 
in  the  colleges  and  temples  of  the  priests  (Acts  vii. 
22),  — all  this  must  have  impressed  tiie  constitution, 
the  dress,  the  outward  form  of  life  upon  the  minds 
of  the  lawgiver  and  his  contemporaries.  Little  as 
we  know  directly  of  the  life  of  Egypt  at  this  remote 
period,  the  stereotyped  fixedness  of  the  customs  of 
that  country  warrants  us  in  referring  to  a  tolerably 
distant  past  the  facts  which  belong  historically  to 
a  later  period,  and  in  doing  so,  we  find  coincidences 
with  the  ritual  of  the  Israelites  too  numerous  to  be 
looked  on  as  accidental,  or  as  the  result  of  forces 
which  were  at  work,  independent  of  each  other,  but 
taking  parallel  directions.  As  circumcision  was 
common  to  the  two  nations  (Herod,  ii.  37),  so  the 
shaving  of  the  whole  body  {ibid. )  was  with  both 
part  of  the  symbolic  purity  of  the  priesthood,  once 
for  all  with  the  Levites  of  Israel  (Num.  viii.  7), 
every  third  day  with  those  of  Egypt.  Both  are  re- 
stricted to  garments  of  linen  (Herod,  ii.  37,  81; 
riutarch,  De  Jsid.  c.  4;  Juven.  vi.  533;  Ex.  xxviii. 
i{9;  Ez.  xliv.  18).  The  sandals  of  by  bins  worn 
by  the  Egyptian  priests  were  but  little  removed 
from  the  bare  feet  with  which  the  sons  of  Aaron 
went  into  the  sanctuary  (Herod,  ii.  37).  Eor  both 
there  were  multiplied  ablutions.  Both  had  a  pub- 
lic naaijitenance  assigned,  and  had  besides  a  large 
share  in  the  flesh  of  the  victims  oflTered  (Herod. 
I.  c).  Over  both  there  was  one  high-priest.  In 
both  the  law  of  succession  was  hereditary  (ibid. ; 
comp.  also  Spencer,  Dt  Leg.  Htbr.  c.  iii.  1,  5,  11 ; 
Wilkinson,  Ancient  Egyptians,  iii.  p.  116). 

Facts  such  as  these  leave  scarcely  any  room  for 


a  For  a  temperate  discussion  of  the  connection  be- 
tween the  ruMus  of  Israel  and  ''hat  of  Egypt,  on  views 
opposed  to  Spencer,  see  Bahr  s  SymboLik  (Einleit.  5  4, 
il.  c.  i.  §  3) ;  and  Fairbairn's  Typology  of  Scripture 
(b.  iii.  c.  3,  §  3). 

6  The  Targums  both  of  Babylon  and  Jerusalem  give 
"  flnt-bom "  as  an  equivalent  (Saabert,  De  Sacerd. 
162 
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doubt  that  there  was  a  conneclion  of  some  kind 
between  the  Egyptian  priesthood  and  that  of  Israel. 
The  latter  was  not,  indeed,  an  outgrowth  or  imita- 
tion of  the  former.  The  faith  of  Israel  in  Jeho- 
vah, the  one  Lord,  the  living  God,  of  whom  there 
was  no  form  or  similitude,  presented  the  strong- 
est possible  contrast  to  the  multitudinous  idols  of 
the  polytheism  of  Egypt.  The  symbolism  of  the 
one  was  cosmic,  »  of  the  earth,  earthy,"  that  of  the 
other,  chiefly,  if  not  altogether,  ethical  and  spiritual. 
But  looking,  as  we  must  look,  at  the  law  and  ritual 
of  the  Israelites  as  designed  for  the  eilucation  of  a 
people  who  were  in  danger  of  sinking  into  such  a 
polytheism,  we  may  readily  admit  that  the  educa- 
tion must  have  started  from  some  point  which  the 
subjects  of  it  had  already  reached,  must  have  em- 
ployed the  language  of  symbolic  acts  and  rites  with 
which  they  were  already  familiar.  The  same  alpha- 
bet had  to  be  used,  the  same  root-foniis  employed 
as  the  elements  of  speech,  though  the  thoughts 
which  they  were  to  be  the  instruments  of  uttering 
were  widely  different.  The  details  of  the  religion 
of  Egypt  might  well  be  used  to  make  the  protest 
against  the  religion  it&elf  at  once  less  starthng  and 
more  attractive.** 

At  the  time  of  the  Exodus  there  was  as  yet  no 
priestly  caste.  The  continuance  of  solemn  sacri- 
fices (Ex.  V.  1,  3)  implied,  of  course,  a  priesthood 
of  some  kind,  and  priests  appear  as  a  recognized 
body  before  the  promulgation  of  the  Law  on  Sinai 
(Ex.  xix.  22).  It  has  been  supposed  that  these 
were  identical  with  the  "  young  men  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel"  who  offered  burnt-ofTerings  and 
peace-oflTerings  (Ex.  xxiv.  5)  either  as  the  first-bom,^ 
or  as  representing  in  the  freshness  of  their  youth 
the  purity  of  acceptable  worship  (comp.  the  anal- 
ogous case  of"  the  young  man  the  Levite  "  in  Judg. 
xvii.  and  Ewald,  Altc.rtham.  p.  273).  On  the 
principle,  however,  that  difference  of  title  implies  in 
most  cases  difference  of  functions,  it  appears  more 
probable  that  the  "  young  men  ' '  were  not  those  who 
had  before  performed  priestly  acts,  but  were  chosen 
by  the  lawgiver  to  be  his  ministers  in  the  solemn 
work  of  the  covenant,  representing,  in  their  youth, 
the  stage  in  the  nation's  life  on  which  the  people 
were  then  entering  (Keil,  in  he.).  There  are  signs 
that  the  priests  of  the  older  ritual  were  already 
dealt  with  as  belonging  to  an  obsolescent  system. 
Though  they  were  known  as  those  that  "  come  near  " 
to  the  Lord  (Ex.  xix.  22),  yet  they  are  not  per- 
mitted to  approach  the  Divine  Presence  on  Sinai 
They  caimot  "  sanctify  "  themselves  enough  to  en- 
dure that  trial.  Aaron  alone,  the  future  high- 
priest,  but  as  yet  not  known  as  such,  enters  witk 
jNIoses  into  the  thick  darkness.  It  is  noticeable 
also  tliat  at  this  ti-ansition-stage,  when  the  old 
order  was  passing  away,  and  the  new  was  not  yet 
established,  there  is  the  proclamaticm  of  the  truth, 
wider  and  higher  than  both,  that  the  whole  people 
was  to  be  "a  kingdom  of  priests  "  (Ex.  xix.  6). 
The  idea  of  the  life  of  the  nation  was,  that  it 
was  to  be  as  a  priest  and  a  prophet  to  the  rest  of 
mankind.  They  were  called  to  a  universal  priest- 
hood (comp.  Keil,  in  loc  ).     As  a  people,  however, 


Hebr.  in  Ugolini,  The.<>.  xii.  2;  comp.  also  xiii.  135). 
Jewish  interpreters  (Saadias,  Rashi,  Aben-Ezra)  tak« 
the  same  view  ;  and  the  Talmud  (Sevach.  xiv.  4)  «x 
pressly  asserts  the  priesthood  of  the  first-born  in  th« 
pre-Mosaic  times.  It  has,  however,  been  denied  by 
Vitringa  and  others.  (Comp.  Bahr's  Symbolik,  ii  4  ; 
Selden,  De  Synedr.  i.  16,  De  Success   Font.  c.  i.) 
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ihey  needed  a  long  discipline  before  tliey  oould 
make  the  idea  a  reality.  'I'hey  drew  back  from 
their  high  vocation  (Ex.  xx.  18-21).  As  for  other 
reasons  so  also  for  this,  that  tlie  central  truth 
required  a  rii^id,  unbending  form  for  its  outward 
expression,  a  distinctive  priesthood  was  to  be  to  tiie 
nation  what  the  nation  was  to  mankind.  The 
position  given  to  the  ordinances  of  the  priesthood 
indicated  with  suflScient  clearness,  that  it  was  sub- 
ordinate, not  primary,  a  means  and  not  an  end. 
Not  in  tlie  first  proclamation  of  the  great  laws  of 
duty  in  tlie  Decalogue  (Ex.  xx.  1-17),  nor  in  the 
applications  of  those  laws  to  the  chief  contingencies 
of  tlie  people's  life  in  the  wilderness,  does  it  find 
a  place.  It  appears  together  with  the  Ark  and 
the  Tabernacle,  as  taking  its  position  in  the  educa- 
tion by  which  the  people  were  to  be  led  toward  the 
mark  of  their  high  calling.  As  such  we  have  to 
consider  it. 

Consecration.  —  The  functions  of  the  High- 
PKiEST,  the  position  and  history  of  the  Lkvitks 
as  the  consecrated  tribe,  have  been  discussed  fully 
under  those  heads.  It  remains  to  notice  the  char- 
acteristic facts  connected  with  "  the  priests,  tlie 
Bons  of  Aaron,"  as  standing  between  the  two. 
Solemn  as  was  the  subsequent  dedication  of  the 
Levites,  that  of  the  priests  involved  a  yet  higher 

consecration.  A  special  word  (tT'Tp,  kddash)  was 
appropriated  to  it.  Tlieir  old  garments  were  laid 
aside.  Their  bodies  were  washed  with  clean  water 
(Ex.  xxix.  4;  Lev.  viii.  6)  and  anointed  with  the 
perfumed  oil,  prepared  after  a  prescribed  formula, 
and  to  be  used  for  no  lower  purpose"  (Ex.  xxix.  7, 
XXX.  22-33).  The  new  garments  belonging  to  their 
office  were  then  put  on  them  {infra).  The  truth 
that  those  who  intercede  for  others  must  themselves 
have  been  reconciled,  was  indicated  by  the  sacrifice 
of  a  l)ullock  as  a  sin-offering,  on  which  they 
solemnly  laid  their  hands,  as  transferring  to  it  the 
guilt  Wiiicli  had  attached  to  them  (Ex.  xxix.  10; 
Lev.  viii.  18).  The  total  surrender  of  their  lives 
was  represented  by  the  ram  slain  as  a  burnt-offer- 
ing, a  "sweet  savour"  to  Jehovah  (Ex.  xxix.  18; 
I^v.  viii.  21).  The  blood  of  these  two  was  sprinkled 
on  the  altar,  offered  to  the  Lord.  The  blood  of  a 
third  victim,  the  ram  of  consecration,  was  used  for 
another  purpose.  With  it  Moses  sprinkled  the 
right  ear  that  was  to  be  open  to  the  Divine  voice, 
the  right  hand  and  the  right  foot  that  were  to  be 
active  in  divine  ministrations  (Ex.  xxix.  20;  Lev. 
viii.  23,  4).  Lastly,  as  they  were  to  be  the  ex- 
ponents, not  only  of  the  nation's  sense  of  guilt,  but 
of  its  praise  and  thanksgiving,  INIoses  was  to  "  fill 
their  hands''^  with  cakes  of  unleavened  bread  and 
portions  of  the  sacrifices,  which  they  were  to  present 
before  the  Lord  as  a  wave-offering.  The  whole  of 
this  mysterious  ritual  was  to  be  retreated  for  seven 
days,  during  which  they  remained  witliin  the  Taber- 
nacle, separated  from  the  people,  and  not  till  then 
nas  the  consecration  perfect  (comp.  on  the  meaning 
of  all  these  a>cts  Bahr,  Symbolik,  ii.  c.   v.  §   2). 

a  The  sons  of  Aaron,  it  may  be  noticed,  were  simply 
sprinkled  with  the  precious  oil  (Ivev.  viii.  30).  Over 
Aaron  himself  it  was  poured  till  it  went  down  to  the 
skirts  yf  his  clothing  {Ibid.  12  ;  Ps.  cxxxiii.  2). 

h  This  appears  to  liave  been  regarded  as  the  essential 
part  of  the  con.secratioa  ;  and  the  Hebrew,  "  to  fill  the 
hand,"  is  accordingly  used  as  a  synonym  for  "  to 
fionsecrate  "  (Ex.  xxix.  9  ;  2  Chr.  xiii.  9). 

c  Ewald  {AUertkum.  p.  289-291)  writes  as  if  the 
of  consecration  were  repeated  on  the  ad- 
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Moseg  hinaself,  as  the  representative  of  the  IhiMeo 
King,  is  the  consecratoi.  the  sacrificer  throughout 
these  ceremonies;  as  the  channel  through  which 
the  others  receive  their  office,  he  has  for  the  time 
a  higher  priesthood  than  that  of  Aaron  (Selden, 
De  Synedr.  i.  16;  Ugolini,  xii.  3).  In  accordance 
with  the  principle  which  runs  through  the  history 
of  Israel,  he,  the  ruler,  solemnly  divests  himself  of 
the  priestly  office  and  transfers  it  to  another.  The 
fact  that  he  had  been  a  priest,  was  merged  in  hia 
work  as  a  lawgiver.  Only  once  in  the  hu'.g'.i^g* 
of  a  later  period  was  the  word  Cohen  applied  to 
him  (Ps.  xcix.  6). 

The  consecrated  character  thus  imparted  did  nnt 
need  renewing.  It  was  a  perpetual  inheritance 
transmitted  from  father  to  son  through  all  the  cen- 
turies that  followed.  We  do  not  read  of  its  being 
renewed  in  the  case  of  any  individual  priest  of  the 
sons  of  Aaron.'-  Only  when  the  line  of  succession 
was  broken,  and  the  impiety  of  Jeroboam  intruded 
the  lowest  of  the  people  into  the  sacred  office,  do 
we  find  the  reappearance  of  a  like  form  (2  Chr. 
xiii.  9)  of  the  same  technical  word.  The  previouR 
history  of  Jeroboam  and  the  character  of  the 
worship  which  he  introduced  make  it  probable  that, 
in  that  case  also,  the  ceremonial  was,  to  some  ex- 
tent, Egyptian  in  itg  origin. 


^ 


High-priest. 

Dress.  —  The  "  sons  of  Aaron  "  thus  dedicated 
were  to  wear  during  their  ministrations  a  special 
apparel  —  at  other  times  apparently  they  wore  the 
common  dress  of  the  people.  The  material  was  linesi, 
but  that  word  included  probably,  as  in  the  case  of  tha 
Egyptian  priests,  the  bys.sus,  and  the  cotton  stuffii 
of  that  country  (Ex.  xxviii.  42;  comp.  Cotton).** 


mission  of  every  priest  to  the  performance  of  his  func- 
tions ;  but  this  is  on  the  assumption,  apparently,  that 
Ex.  xxix.  and  I^ev.  viii.  are  not  historical,  but  embody 
the  customs  of  a  later  period.  Biihr  {Symbolik,  1.  c.) 
leaves  it  as  an  open  question,  and  treats  it  as  of  uo 
moment. 

d  The  reason  for  fixing  on  this  material  is  given  in 
Ez  xliv.  18  ;  but  the  feeling  that  there  wafl  something 
unclean  in  clothes  made  from  the  skin  or  wool  of  an 
animal  was  common  to  other  nations.    Eg^'pt  ban  bMS 
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Linen  drawers  ["breeches,"  A.  V.]  fi-om  the  loins  to  i  worship,  as  e.  g.  in  the  worship  of  Peor  (Maimo. 


Ihe  thighs  were  "  to  cover  their  nakedness."  Ihe 
verccundia  of  the  Hebrew  ritual  in  this  and  in 
►ther  places  (Ex.  xx.  26,  xxviii.  42)  was  probably 
X  protest  agiiinst  some  of  the  fouler  forms  of  nature- 


nides,  Mcn'e  Nevochim,  iii.  45,  in  UgoUiii,  xiii.  p. 
385),  and  possibly  also,  in  some  Ei^yptian  rite* 
(Herod,  ii.  60).  Over  the  drawers  was  worn  tha 
cetonethf  or  close-fitting  cassock,  also  of  fine  liiiea, 


Dress  of  Egypti:in  Priests.     (Wilkiason.) 


white,  but  with  a  diamond  or  chess-board  pattern 
on  it  (Biihr,  Syinb.  ii.  c.  iii.  §  2).  This  came 
nearly  to  the  feet  (ttoStjptjs  x^''''*"'^  Joseph.  Ant. 
iii.  7,  §  1),  and  was  to  be  woven  in  its  garment- 
shape  (not  cut  out  and  then  sewed  togetlier),  like 
the  ;f  jTcbi/  6.ppa<pos  of  John  xix.  2-3.  in  which  some 
int«rpreters  have  even  seen  a  token  of  the  priest- 
hood of  him  who  wore  it  (Ewald,  Gesch.  v.  177; 
Ugohni,  xiii.  p.  218 ).«  The  white  cassock  was 
gathered  round  the  body  with  a  girdle  of  needle- 
work, into  which,  as  in  the  more  gorgeous  belt  of 
the  high-i)riest,  blue,  purple,  and  scarlet  were  in- 
termingled with  white,  and  worked  in  the  form  of 
flowers  (Ex.  xxviii.  39,  40,  xxxix.  2;  V.z.  xliv.  17- 
19).  Upon  their  heads  they  were  to  wear  caps  or 
bonnets  (in  the  English  of  the  A.  V.  the  tvvo  words 
lire  synonymous)  in  the  form  of  a  cup-shaped  flower, 
also  of  fine  linen.  These  garments  they  might  wear 
at  any  time  in  the  Temple,  whether  on  duty  or  not, 
but  they  were  not  to  sleep  in  them  (.Joseph.  B.  ./. 
V.  5,  §  7).  When  they  became  soiled,  they  were 
not  washed  or  used  again,  but  torn  up  to  make 
wicks  for  the  lamps  in  the  Tabernacle  (Selden,  De 
Synedr.  xiii.  1 1 ).  They  had  besides  them  other 
*  clothes  of  service,"  which  were  probably  simpler, 
but  are  not  described  (Ex.  xxxi.  10;  Ez.  xiii.  14). 
(n  all  their  acts  of  ministration  they  were  to  be 
harefooted.''  Then,  as  now,  this  was  the  strongest 
reu-ognition  of  the  sanctity  of  a  holy  place  which 


dready  ni.'ntioned.  The  Arab  priests  in  the  time  of 
Mohammed  wore  linen  only  (Ew.-ild,  Alterth.  p.  289). 

a  Here  also  modern  Eastern  customs  present  an 
analogy  in  the  woven,  seamless  iiiram  worn  b''  tne 
llecca  pilfrrims  (Ewald,  AUenh.  p.  289). 

*>  This  is  inferred  (1)  from  the  absence  of  any  direc- 


the  Oriental  mind  could  think  of  (Ex.  iii.  5;  Josh, 
v.  15),  and  throughout  the  whole  existence  of  tha 
Temple  service,  even  though  it  drew  upon  them 
the  scorn  of  the  heathen  (Juven.  Hat.  vi.  159),  and 


Dress  of  Egyptian  High-priests, 
seriously  affected  the  health  of  the  priests  (Ugolini, 
viii.  p.  976,  xiii.  p.  405),   it  was  scrupulously  ad- 
hered to.<^     In  the  earlier  liturgical  costume,  the 


tton  as  to  a  covering  for  the  feet ;  (2)  from  the  latei 
custom  ;  (S  from  the  universal  feeling  of  the  East 
Shoes  were  worn  as  a  protection  against  defilement. 
In  a  sanctuary  there  was  nothing  thtvt  could  defiie. 

c  Biihr  (Si/tnhn/ik.  ii.   c.    iii.  §  1,  2)  finds  a  cavgtta 
meaning  in  the  number,  material,  color,  shape,  ot  the 
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rphod  is  mentioned  .is  belonging  to  the  high-priest 
only  (Ex.  xxviii.  C-12,  xxxix.  2-5).  At  a  later 
period  it  is  used  apparently  by  all  the  priests 
(1  Sam.  xxii.  18),  and  even  by  others,  not  of  the 
tribe  of  Levi,  engaged  in  religious  ceremonial 
(2  Sam.  vi.  14).     [Eimiod.] 

Reyulations.  —  The  idea  of  a  consecrated  life, 
which  was  thus  asserted  at  the  outset,  was  carried 
through  a  multitude  of  details.  Each  probably 
had  a  symbolic  meaning  of  its  own.  Collectively 
they  formed  an  education  by  which  the  power  of 
distinguishing  between  things  holy  and  profane, 
between  the  clean  and  the  unclean,  and  so  ulti- 
mately between  moral  good  and  evil,  was  awakened 
and  developed  (Ez.  xliv.  23).  Before  they  entered 
the  Tabernacle  they  were  to  wash  their  hands  and 
their  feet  (Ex.  xxx.  17-21,  xl.  30-32).  During  the 
time  of  their  ministration  they  were  to  drink  no 
wine  or  strong  drink  (Lev.  x.  9;  Ez.  xliv.  21). 
Their  function  was  to  be  more  to  them  than  the 
ties  of  friendship  or  of  blood,  and,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  nearest  relationships  (six  degrees  are 
specified,  Lev.  xxi.  1-5;  Ez.  xliv.  25),  they  were 
to  make  no  mourning  for  the  dead.  The  high- 
priest,  as  carrying  the  consecrated  life  to  its  highest 
point,  was  to  be  above  the  disturbing  power  of 
Jluman  sorrow  even  in  these  instances.  Customs 
which  appear  to  have  been  common  in  other  priest- 
hoods were  (probably  for  that  reason)  forbidden 
them.  They  were  not  to  shave  their  beads.  They 
were  to  go  through  their  ministrations  with  the 
serenity  of  a  reverential  awe,  not  with  the  orgiastic 
wilduess  which  led  the  priests  of  Baal  in  their 
despair  to  make  cuttings  in  their  flesh  (Lev.  xix 
28;  1  K.  xviii.  28),  and  carried  those  of  whom 
Atys  was  a  type  to  a  more  terrible  mutilation 
(Deut.  xxiii.  1).  The  same  thought  found  expres- 
sion in  two  other  forms  affecting  the  priests  of 
Israel.  The  priest  was  to  be  one  who,  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  other  men,  was  to  be  physically  as 
well  as  liturgically  perfect."  As  the  victim  was  to 
be  without  blemish  so  also  was  the  sacrificer  (conip. 
Bahr,  Symbol,  ii.  c  ii.  §  3).  The  law  specified  in 
broad  outlines  the  excluding  defects  (I^v.  xxi.  17- 
II),  and  these  were  such  as  impaired  the  purity, 
or  at  least  the  dignity,  of  the  ministrant.  'J'he 
morbid  casuistry  of  the  later  rabbis  drew  up  a  list 
of  not  less  than  142  faults  or  infirmities  which  in- 
volved permanent,  of  22  which  involved  temporary 
deprivation  from  the  priestly  office  (Carpzov.  App. 
Critic,  pp.  92,  93;  Ugolini,  xii.  54,  xiii.  903);  and 
the  original  symbolism  of  the  principle  (Pbilo,  Dt 
Vict,  and  J)e  Af anarch,  ii.  5)  was  lost  in  the 
prurient  minuteness  which,  here  as  elsewhere,  often 
makes  the  study  of  rabbinic  literature  a  somewhat 
repulsive  task.  If  the  Christian  Church  has  some- 
times seemed  to  approximate,  in  the  conditions  it 
laid  down  for  the  priestly  character,  to  the  rules  of 
Judaism,  it  was  }et  careful  to  reject  the  Jewish 
principles,  and  to  rest  its  regulations  simply  on  the 
grounds  of  expediency  ( Constt.  Apost.  77,  78).  The 
marriai;es  of  the  sons  of  Aaron  were,  in  like  man- 
ner, hedged  round  with  special  rules.  There  is, 
indeed,  no  evidence  for  what  has  sometimes  been 
asserted,  that  either  the  high-priest  (Philo,  De 
Monarch,  ii.  11,  ii.  229,  ed.  Mang. ;  Ewald,  Alterih. 
jf.  302)  or  the  other  sons  of  Aaron  (Ugolini,  xii.  52) 

prie?tly  veBtments,  discusses  each  point  elaborately, 
knd  dwells  in  §  3  on  the  differences  between  them  and 
MkOM  of  the  Egyptian  priesthood. 
tt  Iha  iOea  of  the  perfect  body,  as  symboUzing  the 
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wero  limited  in  their  choice  to  the  women  of  thdi 
own  trit)e,  and  we  have  sonje  distinct  instances  tc 
the  contrary.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  thi 
priestly  families  frequently  intermarried,  and  it  ii 
certain  that  they  were  forbidden  to  marry  an  un- 
chaste woman,  or  one  who  had  been  divorced,  oi 
the  widow  of  any  but  a  priest  (l-ev.  xxi.  7,  14;  liz 
xliv.  22).  The  prohibition  of  marriage  with  on« 
of  an  alien  race  was  assumed,  though  not  enacte<l 
in  the  law;  and  hence  the  reforming  zeal  of  a  latei 
time  compelled  all  who  had  contracted  such  mar- 
riages to  put  away  their  strange  wives  (I'^zr.  x.  18) 
and  counted  the  oflspring  of  a  priest  and  a  woman 
taken  captive  in  war  as  illegitimate  (Joseph.  Ant 
iii.  10,  xi.  4;  c.  Apion,  i.  7),  even  though  tlie  pricsl 
himself  did  not  thereby  lose  his  function  (Ugolini, 
xii.  924).  The  high- priest  was  to  carry  the  same 
idea  to  a  yet  higher  point,  and  was  to  marry  none 
but  a  virgin  in  the  first  freshness  of  her  }  outh  (Lev. 
xxi.  13).  Later  casuistry  fixed  the  age  vithin  the 
narrow  limits  of  twelve  and  twelve  and  a  half 
(Carpzov.  Ajjp.  Crit.  p.  88).  It  followed  as  a  mat- 
ter of  necessity  from  these  regulations,  that  the 
legitimacy  of  every  priest  depended  on  his  genealogy. 
A  single  missing  or  faulty  link  would  vitiate  the 
whole  succession.  To  those  genealogies,  accord- 
ingly, extending  back  unbroken  for  2000  years,  the 
priests  could  point,  up  to  the  time  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Temple  (Joseph,  c.  Apion.  i.  7).  In 
later  times,  wherever  the  priest  might  live  —  Egypt, 
Babylon,  Greece  —  he  was  to  send  the  register  of 
all  marriages  in  his  family  to  Jeiusalem  (ibid.). 
They  could  be  referred  to  in  any  doubtful  or  dis- 
puted case  (Ezr.  ii.  62;  Neh.  vii.  64).  In  them 
was  registered  the  name  of  every  mother  as  well  as 
of  every  father  {ibid. ;  comp.  also  the  story  already 
referred  to  in  Suidas,  s.  v.  'Itjo-oCs).  It  was  the 
distinguishing  mark  of  a  priest,  not  of  the  Aaronic 
line,  that  he  was  aTrdrwp,  afirjTcvp,  ayeyeaKSyrjTOs 
(Heb.  vii.  3),  with  no  father  or  mother  named  as 
the  ground  of  his  title. 

The  age  at  which  the  sons  of  Aaron  might  enter 
upon  their  duties  was  not  defined  by  the  Law,  as 
that  of  tlie  Levites  was.  Their  office  did  not  call 
for  the  same  degree  of  physical  strength;  and  if 
twenty-five  in  the  ritual  of  the  Tabernacle  (Num. 
viii.  24)  and  twenty  in  that  of  the  Temple  (1  Chr. 
xxiii.  27)  was  the  appointed  age  for  the  latter,  the 
former  were  not  likely  to  he  kept  waiting  till  a  later 
period.  In  one  remarkable  instance,  indeed,  we 
have  an  example  of  a  yet  earlier  age.  The  boy 
Aristobulus  at  the  age  of  seventeen  niinistered  in 
the  Temple  in  his  pontifical  robes,  the  admired  Oj 
all  observers,  and  thus  stirred  the  treacherous  jeal- 
ousy of  Herod  to  remove  so  dangerous  a  rival  (Jo- 
seph. Ant.  XV.  3,  §  3).  This  may  have  been  excep- 
tional, but  the  language  of  the  rabbis  indicates  that 
the  special  consecration  of  the  priest's  life  began 
with  the  opening  years  of  manhood.  As  soon  as 
the  down  appeared  on  his  cheek  the  yotmg  candi- 
date presented  himself  before  the  Council  of  the 
Sanhedrim,  and  his  genealogy  was  carefully  in- 
spected. If  it  failed  to  satisfy  his  judges,  he  left 
the  Temple  clad  in  black,  and  had  to  seek  another 
calling;  if  all  was  right  so  far,  another  ordeal 
awaited  him.  A  careful  inspection  was  to  deter- 
mine whether  he  was  subject  to  any  one  of  the  144 
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holy  soul,   was,  as   might  be  expected,   wide-spread 
among  the  religions  of  heathenism.     "  Sacerdos  turn 
integri  corporis  quasi  niali   ominis  res  vitanda  Mt 
(Seneca,  Controv.  ir.  2j. 
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Hects  which  would  invalidate  his  priestly  ac*s. 
If  he  was  found  free  from  all  bleniisn,  he  was  clad 
In  the  white  linen  tunic  of  the  priests,  and  entered 
m  his  ministrations.  If  the  result  of  the  exam- 
ination was  not  satisfactory,  he  was  relegated  to 
the  half-menial  office  of  separating  the  sound 
wood  for  the  altar  from  that  which  was  decayed 
ftnd  worm-eaten,  but  was  not  deprived  of  the 
emoluments  of  his  office  (Lightfoot,  Temple  Ser- 
f/ce,  c  6). 

Functions.  —  The  work  of  the  priesthood  of  Is- 
rael was,  from  its  very  nature,  more  stereotyped  by 
I  he  Mosaic  institutions  than  any  other  element  of 
the  national  life.  The  functions  of  the  Levites  — 
less  defined,  and  therefore  more  capable  of  expan- 
gion  —  altered,  as  has  been  shown  [Lfa'ITKs], 
from  nge  to  age:  but  those  of  the  priests  contin- 
ued throughout  substantially  the  same,  whatever 
changes  might  be  brought  about  in  their  social  po- 
sition and  organization.  The  duties  described  in 
Exodus  and  Leviticus  are  the  same  as  those  recog- 
nized in  tlie  Books  of  Chronicles,  as  those  which 
the  prophet-priest  Ezekiel  sees  hi  liis  vision  of  the 
Temple  of  the  future.  They,  assisting  the  high- 
priest,  were  to  watcn  over  the  fire  on  the  altar  of 
burnt-offerings  and  to  keep  it  burning  evermore 
both  by  day  and  night  (Lev.  vi.  12;  2  Chr.  xiii. 
11),  to  feed  the  golden  lamp  outside  the  veil  with 
oil  (Ex.  xxvii.  20,  21;  Lev.  xxiv.  2),  to  offer  the 
morning  and  evening  sacrifices,  each  accompanied 
with  a  meat-offering  iind  a  drink-offering,  at  the 
door  of  the  Tabernacle  (Ex.  xxix.  38-44).  Tliese 
were  tlie  fixed,  invariable  duties;  but  their  chief 
function  was  that  of  !)eing  always  at  hand  to  do 
the  priest's  office  for  any  guilty,  or  penitent,  or  re- 
'oicing  Israelite.  The  worshipper  might  come  at 
any  time.  If  he  were  rich  and  brought  a  bullock, 
it  was  the  priest's  duty  to  slay  the  victim,  .to  place 
the  wood  upon  the  altar,  to  light  the  fire,  to  sprinkle 
the  altar  with  the  blood  (Lev.  i.  5).  If  he  were 
poor  and  brought  a  pigeon,  the  priest  was  to  wring 
its  neck  (Lev.  i.  15).  In  either  case  he  was  to 
burn  the  meat-offering  and  tlie  peace-ofFering  which 
accompanied  the  sacrifice  (Lev.  it.  2,  9,  iii.  11). 
Aft-*^r  the  birth  of  every  child,  the  mother  was  to 
come  with  her  sacrifice  of  turtle-doves  or  pigeons 
(Lev.  xii.  6;  Luke  ii.  22-24),  and  was  thus  to  be 
purified  from  her  uncleanness.  A  husband  who  sus- 
pected his  wife  of  unfaithfulness  might  bring  her  to 
the  priest,  and  it  belonged  to  him  to  give  her  the 
water  of  jealousy  as  an  ordeal,  and  to  pronounce 
the  formula  of  execration  (Num.  v.  11-31).  lepers 
were  to  come,  day  by  day,  to  submit  themselves  to 
the  priest's  inspection,  that  he  might  judge  whether 
ihey  were  clean  or  unclean,  and  when  they  were 
healed  perform  for  them  the  ritual  of  purification 
(I^v.  xiii.,xiv.,  and  comp.  Mark  i.  44).  All  the 
numerous  accidents  which  the  Law  looked  on  as  de- 
filements or  sins  of  ignorance  had  to  be  expiated  by 
*  sacrifice,  which  the  priest,  of  course,  had  to  oflTer 
(Lev.  XV.  1-33).  As  they  thus  acted  as  mediators 
for  those  who  were  labonng  under  the  sense  of 
guilt,  so  they  were  to  help  others  who  were  striving 
to  attain,  if  only  for  a  season,  the  higher  standard 
of  a  consecrated  life.     The  Nazarite  was  to  come 


a  In  this  case,  however,  the  trumpets  were  of  ratns' 
toms,  not  of  silver. 

fc  Jost  (Juclenth.  i.  163)  regards  the  war-priest  as  be- 
nigiag  to  the  ideal  system  of  the  later  Rabbis,  not  to 
lfi«  historical  constitution  of  Israel.     Deut.    xx.   ^ 
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to  them   with  his  sacrifice  and  his  wave-offering 
(Num.  vi.  1-21). 

Other  duties  of  a  higher  and  more  ethical  char- 
acter were  hinted  at,  but  were  not,  and  probabW 
could  not  he,  the  subject  of  a  special  regulatioit 
They  were  to  teach  the  children  of  Israel  the  stat 
utes  of  the  Lord  (Lev.  x.  11;  Deut.  xxxiii,  10; 
Chr.  XV.  3;  Ezek.  xliv.  23,  24).  The  "priest's 
lips  "  (in  the  language  of  the  last  prophet  locking 
back  upon  the  ideal  of  the  order)  were  to  '  keen 
knowledge  "  (Mai.  ii.  7).  Through  the  whole  his- 
tory, with  the  exception  of  the  periods  of  naticnal 
apostasy,  these  acts,  and  others  like  them,  forn..ed 
the  daily  hfe  of  the  priests  who  were  on  duty.  Tho 
three  great  festivals  of  the  year  were,  however, 
their  seasons  of  busiest  employment.  The  pilgrims 
who  came  up  by  tens  of  thousands  to  keep  the 
feast,  came  each  with  his  sacrifices  and  oblations 
The  work  at  such  times  was,  on  some  occasions  at 
least,  beyond  the  strength  of  the  priests  in  attend- 
ance, and  the  Levites  had  to  be  called  in  to  help 
them  (2  Chr.  xxix.  34,  xxxv.  14).  Other  acts  of 
the  priests  of  Israel,  significant  as  they  were,  were 
less  distinctively  sacerdotal.  They  were  to  bless 
the  people  at  every  solemn  meeting;  and  that  this 
part  of  their  office  might  never  fall  into  disuse,  a 
special  formula  of  benediction  was  provided  (Num. 
vi.  22-27).  During  the  journeys  in  the  wilderness 
it  belonged  to  them  to  cover  the  ark  and  all  the 
vessels  of  the  sanctuary  with  a  purple  or  scarlet 
cloth  before  the  Levites  might  approach  them 
(Num.  iv.  5-15).  As  the  people  started  on  each 
day's  march  they  were  to  blow  "an  alarm"  with 
long  silver  trumpets  (Num.  x.  1-8),  —  with  two  if 
the  whole  multitude  were  to  be  assembled,  with 
one  if  there  was  to  be  a  special  council  of  the  elders 
and  princes  of  Israel.  With  the  same  instruments 
they  were  to  proclaim  the  commencement  of  all  the 
solemn  days,  and  days  of  gladness  (Num.  x.  10); 
jmd  throughout  all  the  changes  in  the  religious  his- 
tory of  Israel  this  adhered  to  them  as  a  character- 
istic mark.  Other  instruments  of  music  might  he 
used  by  the  more  highly  trained  Levites  and  the 
schools  of  the  Prophets,  but  the  trumpets  belonged 
only  to  the  priests.  They  blew  them  in  the  solemn 
march  round  Jericho"  (Josh.  vi.  4),  in  the  rehg- 
ious  war  which  Judah  waged  against  Jeroboam  (2 
Chr.  xiii.  12),  when  they  summoned  the  people  to 
a  solemn  penitential  fast  (Joel  ii.  1,  15).  In  the 
service  of  the  second  temple  there  were  never  to  be 
less  than  21  or  more  than  84  blowers  of  trumpets 
present  in  the  Temple  daily  (Ugolini,  xiii.  1011). 
rhe  presence  of  the  ]>riests  on  the  field  of  battle  for 
this  purpose,  often  in  large  numbers,  armed  for  war, 
and  sharing  in  the  actual  contest  (1  Chr.  xii.  23. 
27;  2  Chrl  xx.  21,  22),  led,  in  the  later  periods  of 
.lewish  history,  to  the  special  appointment  at  such 
times  of  a  war-priest,  deputed  by  the  Sanhedrim  to 
be  the  representative  of  the  high-priest,  and  stand- 
ing next  but  one  to  him  in  the  order  of  precedence 
(comp.  Ugolini,  xii.  1031,  De  Sacerdote  Castrenu, 
and  xiii.  871).'' 

Other  functions  were  hinted  at  in  Deuteronomy 
which  mignt  have  given  them  greater  influence  as 
tne  educators  and  civilizers  of  the  people.     They 


however,  supplies  the  germ  out  of  which  such  ao 
office  might  naturally  grow.  Judas  Maccabaeus,  in 
his  wars,  does  what  tiie  war-prietit  was  said  to  do  (] 
Mace.  iii.  66). 
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were  to  act  (wheiher  individually  or  collectively 
does  not  distinctly  appear)  as  a  court  of  appeal  in 
ilie  more  diflicult  controversies  in  criminal  or  civil 
cases  (l)eut.  xvii.  8-13).  A  special  reference  was 
to  be  made  to  them  in  cases  of  undetected  munler, 
and  they  were  thus  to  check  the  vindictive  blood- 
feuds  which  it  would  otherwise  have  been  likely  to 
occasion  (I)eut.  xxi.  5).  It  must  remain  doubtful, 
however,  how  far  this  order  kept  its  ground  during' 
the  storms  and  changes  that  followed.  The  judicial 
and  the  teaching  functions  of  the  priesthood  re- 
mained probably  for  the  most  part  in  abeyance 
through  the  ignorance  and  vices  of  the  priests. 
Zealous  refoimers  kept  this  before  them  as  an  ideal 
(2  Chr.  xvii.  7-9,  xix.  8-10;  Ez.  xliv.  24),  but  the 
special  stress  laid  on  the  attempts  to  realize  it  shows 
that  they  were  exceptional." 

Maintenance.  —  Functions  such  as  these  were 
clearly  incompatible  with  the  common  activities  of 
men.  At  first  the  small  number  of  the  priests 
must  have  made  the  work  almost  unintermittent, 
and  even  when  the  systein  of  rotation  had  been 
adopted,  the  periodical  absences  from  home  could 
not  fail  to  be  disturbing  and  injurious,  had  they 
been  dependent  on  their  own  labors.  The  serenity 
of  the  priestly  character  would  have  been  disturbed 
had  they  had  to  look  for  supj)ort  to  the  lower  indus- 
tries. It  may  have  been  intended  (supra)  that  their 
time,  when  not  liturgically  employed,  should  be 
given  to  the  study  of  the  Law,  or  to  instructing 
others  in  it.  On  these  grounds  thei-efore  a  distinct 
provision  was  made  for  them.  This  consisted^  — 
(1)  of  one  tenth  of  the  tithes  which  the  j^eople  paid 
to  the  Levites,  one  per  cent.  i.  e.  on  the  whole  prod- 
uce of  the  country  (Num.  xviii.  26-28).  (2)  Of  a 
special  tithe  every  third  year  (Deut.  xiv.  28,  xxvi. 
12).  (3)  Of  tlie  redemption-money,  paid  at  the 
fixed  rate  of  five  shekels  a  head,  for  the  first-born  of 
man  or  beast  (Num..  xviii.  14-19).*'  (4)  Of  the  re- 
demption-money paid  in  like  manner  for  men  or 
things  specially  dedicated  to  the  Lord  (I>ev.  xxvii.). 
(5)  Of  spoil,  captives,  cattle,  and  the  like,  taken  in 
war  (Num.  xxxi.  25-47).  (6)  Of  what  may  be  de- 
scribed as  the  perquisites  of  their  sacrificial  func- 
tions, tlie  shew-bread,  the  flesh  of  the  biu'nt- offer- 
ings, peace-offerings,  trespass-offerings  (Num.  xviii. 
8-14;  Lev.  vi.  26,  29,  vii.  6-10),  and,  in  particular, 
the  heave-shoulder  and  the  wave- breast  (Lev.  x. 
12-15).  (7)  Of  an  undefined  amount  of  the  first- 
fruits  of  corn,  wine,  and  oil  (Ex.  xxiii,  19 ;  Eev.  ii. 
14;  Deut.  xxvi.  1-10).  Of  some  of  these,  as  ''most 
holy,"  none  but  the  priests  were  to  partake  (Lev. 
vi.  29).  It  was  lawful  for  their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters (Lev.  X.  14),  and  even  in  some  cases  for  tlieir 
ome-borii  slaves,  to  eat  of  others  (Lev.  xxii.  11). 
The  stranger  and  the  hired  servant  were  in  all  cases 
excluded  (Lev.  xxii.  10).  (8)  On  their  settlement 
Id  Canaan  the  priestly  families  had  thirteen  cities 
assigned  them,  with  "  suburbs  "  or  pasture-grounds 
for  their  flocks  (Josh.  xxi.  13-19).  While  the  I.e- 
vites  were  scattered  over  all  the  conquered  country, 
the  cities  of  the  priests  were  within  the  tribes  of 
Judah,  Simeon,  and  Benjamin,  and  this  concentra- 


«  The  teach  ing  functions  of  the  priest  have  prob- 
ibly  been  unduly  magnified  by  writers  like  Michaelis, 
who  aim  at  bringing  the  institutions  of  Israel  to  the 
Itandard  of  modern  expediincy  (Towwi.  on  Laws  of 
Moses,  I.  85-52),  as  they  hare  been  unduly  depreci- 
ited  by  Saalschiitz  and  Jahn 

b  The  later  Rabbis  enumerate  no  less  than  twenty- 
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tion  was  not  without  its  influence  on  their  subt» 
quent  history.  [Comp.  Levites.]  These  provii- 
ions  were  obviously  intended  to  secure  the  religioB 
of  Israel  against  tlie  dangers  of  a  caste  of  pauper 
priests,  needy  and  dependent,  and  unable  to  bear 
their  witness  to  the  true  faith.  They  were,  on  th« 
other  hand,  as  far  as  possible  removed  from  the  con- 
dition of  a  wealthy  order.  Even  in  the  ideal  state 
contemplated  by  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  the 
Levite  (here  probably  used  generically,  so  as  to  in- 
clude the  priests)  is  repeatedly  marked  out  as  an 
obj'ect  of  charity,  along  with  the  stranger  and  the 
widow  (Deut.  xii.  12,  19,  xiv.  27-29).  During  the 
long  periods  of  national  apostasy,  tithes  wereprol)- 
ably  paid  with  even  less  regularity  than  they  v,en 
in  the  more  orthodox  period  that  followed  the  re- 
turn from  the  Captivity  (Neh.  xiii.  10;  M.al.  iii.  8- 
10).  The  standard  of  a  priest's  income,  even  in  the 
earliest  days  after  the  settlement  in  Canaan,  was 
miserably  low  (Judg.  xvii.  10).  Large  portions  of 
the  priesthood  fell,  under  the  kingdom,  into  a  state 
of  abject  poverty  (comp.  1  Sam.  ii.  36).  The  cling- 
ing evil  throughout  their  history  was  not  that  they 
were  too  poweiful  and  rich,  but  that  they  sank 
into  the  state  from  which  the  Law  was  intended  to 
preserve  tliem,  and  so  came  to  "teach  for  hire" 
(Mic.  iii.  11;  comp.  Saalschiitz,  Ardidobgie  der 
Ikbrder,  ii.  344-355). 

Classification  nnd  Statistics.  —  The  earliest  his- 
torical trace  of  any  divi.sion  of  the  priesthood,  and 
corresponding  cycle  of  services,  belongs  to  the  time 
of  David.  Jewish  tradition  indeed  recognizes  an 
earlier  division,  even  during  the  life  of  Aaron,  into 
eight  houses  (Gem.  Hieros.  Taaniih,  in  Ugolini, 
xiii.  873),  augmented  during  the  period  of  the 
Shiloh-worship  to  sixteen,  the  two  families  of  Elea- 
zar  and  Ithamar  standing  in  both  cases  on  an 
equality.  It  is  hardly  conceivable,  however,  that 
there  could  have  been  any  rotation  of  service  while 
the  number  of  priests  was  so  small  as  it  must  have 
been  during  the  forty  years  of  sojourn  in  the  wil- 
derness, if  we  believe  Aaron  and  his  lineal  descend- 
ants to  have  been  the  only  priests  officiating.  The 
difficulty  of  realizing  in  what  way  the  single  fam- 
ily of  Aaron  were  able  to  sustain  all  the  burden 
of  the  worship  of  the  Tabernacle  and  the  sacri- 
fices of  individual  Israelites,  may,  it  is  true,  sug- 
gest the  thought  that  possibly  in  this,  as  in  other 
instances,  the  Hebrew  idea  of  sonship  by  adoption 
may  have  extended  the  title  of  the  '•  Sons  of 
Aaron  "  beyond  the  limits  of  lineal  descent,  and, 
in  this  case,  there  may  be  some  foundation  for  the 
Jewish  tradition.  Nowhere  in  the  later  history 
do  we  find  any  disproportion  like  that  of  three 
priests  to  22,000  Levites.  The  office  of  super- 
vision over  those  that  "  kept  the  charge  of  the 
sanctuary,"  entrusted  to  l'>leazar  (Num.  iii.  32), 
implies  that  some  others  were  subject  to  it  besidea 
Ithamar  and  his  children,  while  these  very  keepers 
of  the  sanctuary  are  identified  in  ver.  38  with  the 
sons  of  Aaron  who  are  encamped  with  Moses  and 
Aaron  on  the  east  side  of  the  Tabernacle.  The 
allotment  of  not  less  than  thirteen  cities  to  those 


1 


four  sources  of  emolument.     Of  these  the  chief  only 
are  given  here  (Ugolini,  xiii.  1124). 

c  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  l^aw,  by  recognizing 
the  substitution  of  the  Levites  for  the  first  born,  and 
ordering  payment  only  for  the  small  number  of  th« 
latter  in  excess  of  the  former,  deprived  Aaron  and  hk 
sons  of  a  large  sum  which  woiild  otherwise  have  a» 
crued  to  them  (Num.  iii.  44-61). 
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ifho  bore  the  name,  within  Httle  more  than  fofty 
years  from  the  Exodus,  tends  to  the  same  conclu- 
lion,  and  at  any  rate  indicates  that  the  priesthood 
were  not  intended  to  be  always  in  attendatice  at 
the  Tabernacle,  but  were  to  have  homes  of  their 
own,  and  therefore,  as  a  necepsary  consequence, 
fixed  periods  only  of  service.  Some  notion  may 
be  formed  of  the  number  on  the  accession  of 
David  from  the  facts  (1)  that  not  less  than  3700 
tendered  their  alleo;iance  to  him  while  he  was  as 
yet  reigning  at  Hebron  over  Judah  only  (1  Chr. 
xii.  27),  and  (2)  that  one-twenty  fourth  part  were 
BuflScient  for  all  the  services  of  the  statelier  and 
more  frequented  worship  which  he  established.  To 
this  reign  belonged  accordingly  the  division  of  the 
priesthood  into  the  four-and-twenty  '-  courses  "  or 

orders  (mp/nip,  Biaipeceis,  (cpri/xepiai,  1  Chr. 

xsiv.  1-19;  2  Chr.  xxiii.  8;  Luke  i.  5),  each  of 
which  was  to  serve  in  rotation  for  one  week,  while 
the  further  assignment  of  special  services  during 
the  week  was  determined  by  lot  (Luke  i.  9).  Each 
course  appears  to  have  commenced  its  work  on  the 
Sabbath,  the  outgoing  priests  taking  the  morning 
sacrifice,  and  leaving  that  of  the  evening  to  their 
successors  (2  Chr.  xxiii.  8;  UgoHni,  xiii.  319). 
In  this  division,  however,  the  two  great  priestly 
houses  did  not  stand  on  an  equality.  The  de- 
scendants of  Ithamar  were  found  to  have  fewer 
representatives  than  those  of  Eleazar,«  and  sixteen 
courses  accordingly  were  assigned  to  the  latter, 
eight  only  to  the  former  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  4;  comp. 
Carpzov.  App.  Crit.  p.  98).  The  division  thus 
instituted  was  confirmed  by  Solomon,  and  contin- 
ued to  be  recognized  as  the  typical  number  of  the 
priesthood.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  this 
arrangement  was  to  some  extent  elastic.  Any 
priest  might  be  present  at  any  time,  and  even 
perform  priestly  acts,  so  long  as  he  did  not  in- 
terfere with  the  functions  of  those  who  were  offi- 
ciating in  their  course  (Ugolini,  xiii.  881),  and  at 
the  great  solemnities  of  the  year,  as  well  as  on 
special  occasions  like  the  opening  of  the  Temple, 
they  were  present  in  great  numbers.  On  the  re- 
turn from  the  Captivity  there  were  found  but  four 
courses  out  of  the  twenty-four,  each  containing, 
in  round  numbers,  about  a  thousand  ^  (Ezr.  ii. 
36—39).  Out  of  these,  however,  to  revive,  at 
least,  the  idea  of  the  old  organization,  the  four- 
and-twenty  courses  were  reconstituted,  bearing 
the  same  names  as  before,  and  so  continued  till  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  If  we  may  accept  the 
numbers  given  by  Jewish  writers  as  at  all  trust- 
worthy, the  proportion  of  the  priesthood  to  the 
population  of  Palestine  during  the  last  century 
f  their  existence  as  an  order  must  have  been  far 
^reater  than  that  of  the  clergy  has  ever  been  in 
any  Christian  nation.  Over  and  above  those  that 
were  scattered  in  the  country  and  took  their  turn, 
there  were  not  fewer  than  24,000  stationed  perma- 
nently at  Jerusalem,  and  1 2,000  at  Jericho  (Gemar. 
Hieros.  Tannith^  fol.  67,  in  Carpzov.  App.'  Crit.  p. 
100).  It  was  a  Jewish  tradition  that  it  had  never 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  priest  to  offer  incense  twice 
(Ugolini,  xii.  18).  Oriental  statistics  are,  how- 
ever, always  open  to  some  susp'?ion,  th^se  of  the 
Talmud  not  least  so;  and  there  's,  probably,  more 
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o  This  diminution  may  have  been  caused  partly  by 
>be  slaughter  of  the  priests  who  accompanied  Hophni 
■Dd  Phinohaa  (Ps.  Ixxviii  34),  partly  by  the  massacre 
ttHob 


truth  in  the  computation  of  Josephus,  who  esti- 
mates the  total  number  of  the  four  houses  of  th« 
priesthood,  referring  apparently  to  Ezr.  ii.  36,  at 
about  20,000  (c.  Apion.  ii.  7).  Another  indica- 
tion of  number  is  found  in  the  fact  that  a  "  great 
multitude "  could  attach  themselves  to  the  "  sect 
of  the  Nazarenes"  (Acts  vi.  7),  and  so  have  cut 
themselves  oflT,  sooner  or  later,  fioin  the  Temple 
services,  without  any  perceptible  effect  upon  its 
ritual.  It  was  almost  inevitable  that  the  great 
mass  of  the  order,  under  such  circumstances, 
should  sink  in  character  and  reputation.  Poor 
and  ignorant,  despised  and  oppressed  by  the  more 
powerful  members  of  their  own  body,  often  robbed 
of  their  scanty  maintenance  by  the  rapacity  of  the 
high-priests,  they  must  have  been  to  Palestine 
what  the  clergy  of  a  later  period  have  been  to 
Southern  Italy,  a  dead  weight  on  its  industry  and 
strength,  not  compensating  for  their  unproductive 
lives  by  any  services  rendered  to  the  higher  inter- 
ests of  the  people.  The  Rabbinic  classification  of 
the  priesthood,  though  belonging  to  a  somewhat 
later  date,  reflects  the  contempt  into  which  the 
order  had  fallen.  There  were  —  (1)  the  heads  of 
the  twenty-four  courses,  'snown  sometimes  as 
b.px,epfh\  (2)  the  large  number  of  reputable  offi- 
ciating but  inferior  priests;  (3)  the  jjkbeii,  or  (to 
use  the  extremest  formula  of  Rabbinic  scorn)  the 
"  priests  of  the  people  of  the  earth,"  ignorant  and 
unlettered;  (4)  those  that,  through  physical  dis- 
qualifications or  other  causes,  were  non-efficiei^t 
members  of  the  order,  though  entitled  to  rec*ivo 
their  tithes  (Ugolini,  xii.  18;  Jost,  Jucknthum.,  i. 
156). 

Hhtary.  —  The  new  priesthood  did  not  establish 
itself  without  a  struggle.  The  rebellion  of  Korah, 
at  the  head  of  a  portion  of  the  Invites  as  repre 
sentatives  of  the  first-born,  with  Dathan  and  Abi- 
ram  as  leaders  if  the  tribe  of  the  first-born  son 
of  Jacob  (Num.  xvi.  1),  showed  that  some  looked 
back  to  the  old  patriarchal  order  rather  than  for- 
ward to  the  new,  and  it  needed  the  witness  of 
"  Aaron's  rod  that  budded  "  to  teach  the  people 
that  the  latter  had  in  it  a  vitality  and  strength 
which  had  departed  from  the  former.  It  may  be 
that  the  exclusion  of  all  but  the  sons  of  Aaron 
from  the  sei-vice  of  the  Tabernacle  drove  those  who 
would  not  resign  their  claim  to  priestly  functions 
of  some  kind  to  the  worship  (possibly  with  a  rival 
tabernacle)  of  Moloch  and  Chijn  (Am.  v.  25,  26; 
Ez.  XX.  16).  Prominent  as  was  the  part  taken  by 
the  priests  in  the  daily  march  of  the  host  of  Israel 
(Num.  X.  8),  in  the  passage  of  the  Jordan  (Josh, 
iii.  14,  15),  in  the  destruction  of  Jericho  (.Josh.  vi. 
12-16),  the  history  of  Micah  shows  that  within 
that  century  there  was  a  strong  tendency  to  re- 
lapse into  the  system  of  a  household  instead  of  an 
hereditary  priesthood  (Judg.  xvii.).  The  frequent 
invasions  and  conquests  during  the  period  of  the 
Judges  must  have  interfered  (as  stated  above)  with 
tlie  payment  of  tithes,  with  the  maintenance  of 
worship,  with  the  obsen^ance  of  all  festivals,  and 
with  this  the  influence  of  the  priesthood  must  have 
been  kept  in  the  background.  If  the  descend- 
ants of  Aaron,  at  some  unrecorded  crisis  in  the 
history  jf  Israel,  rose,  under  Eli,  into  the  X)osition 
of  natio..al  defenders,  it  was  only  to  sink  in  his 

^  The  causes  of  this  great  reduction  are  not  stated, 
but  large  numbers  must  have  perished  In  the  siege 
and  storm  of  Jerusalem  (Lam.  iv.  16),  and  xnaDy  maj 
have  preferred  remaining  in  Babylon. 
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jons  intc  the  lowpst  depth  of  sacerdotal  comip- 
lion.  For  a  tini"  the  prerogative  of  the  line  of 
Aaron  was  in  abeyance.  'I'he  capture  of  the  Ark, 
the  I'enioval  of  the  Tabernacle  ft-oni  Shiloli,  threw 
everything  into  conftjsion,  and  Samuel,  a  Levite, 
but  not  within  the  priestly  family  [Samukl],  sac- 
rifices, and  «' conies  near"  to  the  Lord:  his  train- 
ing under  Eli,  his  Nazarite  life,"  his  prophetic 
office,  being  regarded  apparently  as  a  special  con- 
secration (comp.  August,  c.  Faiist.  xii.  33;  De 
Civ.  J)i;i\  xvii.  4).  For  the  priesthood,  as  for  the 
peopjp  generally,  the  time  of  Samuel  must  have 
been  one  of  a  gi-eat  moral  reformation,  while,  the 
expansion,  if  rot  the  foundation,  of  the  Schools 
of  the  Prophets,  at  once  gave  to  it  the  support  of 
an  independent  order,  and  acted  as  a  check  on  its 
corruptions  and  excesses,  a  perpetual  safeguard 
against  the  development  from  it  of  any  Egyptian 
or  Brahminic  caste-system  (Ewald,  G'esch.  Isv.  ii. 
185),  standing  to  it  in  much  the  same  relation  as 
the  monastic  and  mendicant  orders  stood,  each  in 
its  turn,  to  the  secular  clergy  of  the  Christian 
Church.  Though  Shiloh  had  become  a  deserted 
sanctuary,  Nob  (1  Sam.  xxi.  1)  was  made  for  a 
time  the  centre  of  national  worship,  and  the  sym- 
bolic ritual  of  Israel  was  thus  kept  from  being  for- 
gotten. The  reverence  which  the  people  feel  for 
them,  and  which  compels  Saul  to  have  recourse  to 
one  of  alien  blood  (Doeg  the  Edomite)  to  carry 
his  m.urderous  counsel  into  act,  shows  that  there 
must  have  been  a  great  step  upwards  since  the 
time  when  the  sons  of  Eli  "  made  men  to  abhor 
the  offerings  of  the  Lord"  (1  Sam.  xxii.  17,  18) 
The  reign  of  Saul  was,  however,  a  time  of  suffer- 
ing for  them.  He  had  manifested  a  disposition  to 
usurp  the  priest's  office  (1  Sam.  xiii.  9).  Tlie 
massacre  of  the  priests  at  Nob  showed  how  inse- 
ure  their  lives  were  against  any  unguarded  or 
avage  impulse.^  They  could  but  wait  in  silence 
for  the  coming  of  a  deliverer  in  David.  One  at 
least  among  them  shared  his  exile,  and,  so  far  as 
it  was  possible,  lived  in  Ids  priestly  character,  per- 
forming priestly  acts,  among  the  wild  comi)aiiy  of 
AduUam  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  6,  9).  Others  probably 
?\ere  sheltered  by  their  remoteness,  or  found  shel- 
ter in  Hebron  as  the  largest  and  strongest  of  the 
priestly  cities.  When  the  death  of  Saul  set  them 
'ree  they  came  in  large  numbers  to  the  camp  of 
Oavid,  prepared  apparently  not  only  to  testify  their 
Rllegiance,  but  also  to  support  him,  armed  for  bat- 
tle, against  all  rivals  (1  Chr.  xii.  27).  They  were 
gammoned  from  their  cities  to  the  great  restora- 
tion of  the  worship  of  Israel,  when  the  Ark  was 
nrougnt  up  to  the  new  capital  of  the  kingdom  (1 
Chr.  XV.  4).     Eor  a  time,  however  (another  proof 

a  Another  remarkable  instance  of  the  connection 
between  the  Nazarite  vow,  when  extended  over  the 
whole  life,  and  a  liturgical,  quasi-priestly  character, 
Is  found  in  the  history  of  the  Kechabitea.  They,  or 
others  like  them,  are  named  by  Amos  (ii.  11)  as  hav- 
ing a  vocation  like  that  of  the  prophets.  They  are 
received  by  Jeremiah  into  the  house  of  the  Lord,  into 
the  chamber  of  a  prophet-priest  (Jer.  xxxv.  4).  The 
solemn  blessing  which  the  prophet  pronounces  (xxxv. 
19)  goes  beyond  the  mere  perpetuation  of  the  name. 

The  term  he  uses,  "  to  stand   before  me "     (*7^  ' 

''SCy),  is  one  of  special,  significance.  It  is  used 
emphatically  of  ministerial  functions,  like  those  of 
the  prophet  (1  K.  xvii.  1,  xviii.  15 ;  Jer.  xv.  19),  or 
)b«  priest  (Deut.  x.  8,  XTiii.  5-7  ;  Judg.  xx.  28).     The 
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of  the  strange  confusion  into  which  the  religiom 
life  of  the  people  had  fallen),  the  Ark  was  not  th« 
chief  centre  of  worsliip;  and  while  the  newer  rit- 
ual of  psalms  and  minstrelsy  gathered  round  it 
under  the  ministration  of  the  Levites,  headed  by 
Benaiah  and  Jaliaziel  as  priests  (1  (Jhr.  itI.  5,  6), 
the  older  order  of  sacrifices  M'as  carried  or.  by  the 
priests  in  the  Tai)ernacle  on  the  high  place  at  •Gib- 
eon  (1  Chr.  xvi.  37-39,  xxi.  29;  2  Chr.  i.  3).  We 
cannot  wonder  that  first  David  and  then  Solomon 
should  have  sought  to  guard  against  tlie  evils  inci- 
dental to  this  separation  of  the  two  orders,  and  to 
unite  in  one  gre.it  Temple  priests  and  Levites,  the 
symbolic  worship  of  sacrifice  and  the  spiritual 
offering  of  praise. 

The  reigns  of  these  two  kings  were  naturally 
the  culminating  period  of  the  glory  of  the  Jewish 
priesthood.  They  had  a  king  whose  heart  was 
with  them,  and  who  joined  in  their  services  dressed 
as  they  were  (1  Chr.  xv.  27),  while  he  yet  scrupu- 
lously abstained  from  all  interference  with  their 
functions.  The  name  which  they  bore  was  accepted 
(whatever  explanation  may  be  given  of  the  fact)  aa 
the  highest  title  of  honor  that  could  be  home  by 
the  king's  sons  (2  Sam.  viii.  18,  sv/>.'u>.  They 
occupied  high  places  in  the  king's  council  (1  K.  iv. 
2,  4),  and  might  even  take  their  places,  as  in  the 
case  of  Benaiah,  at  the  head  of  his  armies  (1  Chr. 
xii.  27,  xxvii.  5),  or  be  recognized,  as  Zabud  the 
son  of  Nathan  was,  as  the  "  king's  friends,"  the 
keepers  of  the  king's  conscience  (1  K.  iv.  5;  Ewald, 
Gesc/i.  iii.  334). 

The  position  of  the  priests  under  the  monarchy 
of  Judah  deserves  a  closer  examination  than  it  has 
yet  received.  The  system  which  has  been  described 
above  gave  them  for  every  week  of  service  in  the 
Temple  twenty-three  weeks  in  which  they  had  no 
appointed  work.  Was  it  intended  that  they  should 
be  idle  during  this  period  V  Were  they  actually 
idle  ?  They  had  no  territorial  possessions  to  culti- 
vate. The  cities  assigned  to  them  and  to  the  Le- 
vites gave  but  scanty  pasturage  to  their  flocks.  To 
what  employment  could  they  turn  ?  (1. )  The  more 
devout  and  thoughtful  found,  probably,  in  the  schools 
of  the  prophets  that  which  satisfied  them.  The  his- 
tory of  the  .Jews  presents  numerous  instances  of 
the  union  of  the  two  offices.  [Comp.  Levites.] 
'i'hey  became  teaching-priests  (2  Chr.  xv.  3),  stu- 
dents, and  interpreters  of  the  Divine  Law.  From 
such  as  these,  men  might  be  chosen  by  the  more 
zealous  kings  to  instruct  the  peoj)le  (2  Chr.  xvii. 
8),  or  to  administer  justice  (2  Chr.  xix.  8).  (2.) 
Some,  perhaps,  as  stated  above,  served  in  the  king's 
army.  We  have  no  ground  for  transferring  our 
modern   conceptions   of   the   peacefulness   of    tb" 


Targum  of  Jonathan  accordingly  gives  this  meaning 
to  it  here.  Strangely  enough,  we  have  in  the  history 
of  the  death  of  James  the  Just  (Ilegesipp.  in  Eus. 
H.  E.  ii.  23)  an  indication  of  the  fulfillment  of  the 
blessing  in  this  eense.  Among  the  priests  who  are 
present,  there  is  one  "  belonging  to  the  Rechabim  of 
whom  Jeremiah  had  spoken."  The  mention  of  the 
house  of  Rechab  among  the  "  families  of  the  scribes." 
in  1  Chr.  ii.  66,  points  to  something  of  the  same  na- 
ture. The  title  prefixed  in  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  to 
Ps.  Ixxi.  connects  it  with  the  "sons  of  Jonadab,  the 
first  that  went  into  captivity."  Augustine  takes  thia 
as  the  starting-point  for  his  interpretation  {Enarr.  in 
Psalm  Ixx.). 

b  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  while  the  Heb.  text  givei 
86  as  the  number  of  priests  slain,  the  LXX.  increaaei 
it  to  306,  Josephus  {Anl.  vl  12,  6)  tr  886. 
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priestly  Ufe  to  tlie  remote  past  of  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple. Priests,  as  we  have  seen,  were  with  David  at 
Hebron  as  men  of  war.  Tliey  were  the  trumpeters 
of  Abijah's  army  (2  Chr.  xiii.  12).  Tlie  Temple 
itself  was  a  great  armory  (2  Chr.  xxiii.  i)).  The 
heroic  struggles  of  the  Maccabees  were  sustained 
chiefly  by  their  kindred  of  the  same  family  (2  Mace, 
viii.  1).  (3.)  A  few  chosen  ones  might  enter  more 
deeply  into  the  divine  life,  and  so  receive,  like 
Zechariah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  a  special  call  to  the 
office  of  a  prophet.  (4.)  We  can  hardly  escape  the 
conclusion  that  many  did  their  work  in  tlie  Temple 
of  Jehovah  with  a  divided  allegiance,  and  acted  at 
other  times  as  priests  of  the  high-places  (Kwald, 
Gesch.  iii.  704).  Not  only  do  we  read  of  no  pro- 
tests against  the  sins  of  the  idolatrous  kings,  except 
fix)m  prophets  who  stood  forth,  alone  and  unsuj>- 
ported,  to  bear  their  witness,  but  the  priests  them- 
selves were  sharers  in  the  worship  of  Baal  (Jer.  ii. 
8),  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  of  the  host  of  heaven 
(Jer.  viii.  1,  2).  In  the  very  Temple  itself  they 
"ministered  before  their  idols  "  (Ez.  xliv.  12),  and 
allowed  others,  "  uncircumcised  in  heart,  and  uncir- 
cumcised  in  flesh,"  to  join  them  (ibid.  7).  They 
ate  of  unclean  things  and  polluted  the  Sabbaths. 
There  could  be  no  other  result  of  this  departure 
from  the  true  idea  of  the  priesthood  than  a  general 
degradation.  Those  who  ceased  to  be  true  shep- 
herds of  the  people  found  nothing  in  their  ritual  to 
sustain  or  elevate  them.  Ihey  became  as  sensual, 
covetous,  tyrannical,  as  ever  the  clergy  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  became  in  its  darkest  periods;  conspic- 
uous as  drunkards  and  adulterers  (Is.  xxviii.  7,  8, 
Ivi.  10-12).  The  prophetic  order,  instead  of  acting 
as  a  check,  became  sharers  in  their  corruption  (Jer. 
V.  31;  Lam.  iv.  13;  Zeph.  iii.  4).  For  the  most 
part  the  few  efforts  after  better  things  are  not  the 
result  of  a  spontaneous  reformation,  but  of  conform- 
ity to  the  wishes  of  a  reforming  king.  In  the  one 
instance  in  which  they  do  act  spontaneously  —  their 
resistance  to  the  usurpation  of  the  priest's  func- 
tions by  Uzziah  —  their  protest,  however  right  in 
tself,  was  yet  only  too  compatible  with  a  wrong  use 
jf  the  office  which  they  claimed  as  belonging  exclu- 
sively to  themselves  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  17).  The  disci- 
pline of  the  Captivity,  however,  was  not  without  its 
fruits.  A  large  proportion  of  the  priests  had  either 
perished  or  were  content  to  remain  in  the  land  of 
their  exile;  but  those  who  did  return  were  active  in 
the  work  of  restoration.  Under  Ezra  they  submit- 
ted to  the  stern  duty  of  repudiating  their  heathen 
wives  (Ez.  X.  18,  19).  They  took  part  —  though 
here  the  Invites  were  the  more  prominent  —  in  the 
instruction  of  the  people  (Ez.  iii.  2;  Neh.  viii.  9- 
13).  The  root-evils,  however,  soon  reappeared. 
The  work  of  the  priesthood  was  made  the  instru- 
nient  of  covetousness.  The  priests  of  the  time  of 
Malacbi  required  payment  for  every  ministerial  act, 
and  would  not  even  "shut  the  doors"  or  "kindle 
fire"  for  nought  (Mai.  i.  10).  They  "corrupted 
jhe  covenant  of  Levi"  (Mai.  ii.  8).  The  idea  of 
the  priest  as  the  angel,  tlie  messenger,  of  the  Lord 
af  Hosts,  was  forgotten  (Mai.  ii.  7;  comp.  EcCi..  v. 
6).  The  inevitable  result  was  that  they  again  lost 
their  influence,  'i'hey  became  "base  and  contempt- 
*ble  before  all  the  people  "  (Mai.  ii.  9).  The  office 
»f  the  scribe  rose  in  repute  as  that  of  the  priest  de- 

o  A  real  submission  is  hardly  concealed  by  thp  nar- 
•  tive  of  the  Jewish  historian.  The  account  Oi  the 
VD'K^  produced  on  the  mind  of  the  Macedonian  king 
%}    the  aoleiun  profession  of  priests  in  their  linen 
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dined  (Jost,  Juchnih.  i.  37,  148).  TTie  sects  thai 
multiplied  during  the  last  three  centuries  of  the 
national  life  of  .ludaism  were  proofs  that  the  estab- 
lished order  had  failed  to  do  its  work  in  maintain- 
ing the  religious  life  of  the  people.  No  great 
changes  affected  the  outward  position  of  the  priests 
under  the  Persian  government.  When  that  mon- 
archy fell  before  the  power  of  Alexander,  they  were 
ready  enough  to  transfer  their  allegiance."  Both 
the  Persian  government  and  Alexander  had,  how- 
ever, respected  the  religion  of  their  subjects ;  and 
the  former  had  conferred  on  the  priects  immunities 
from  taxation  (Ez.  vi.  8,  9.  vii.  24;  Joseph.  Ani. 
xi.  8).  The  degree  to  which  this  recognition  waa 
carried  by  the  immediate  successors  of  Alexander 
is  shown  by  the  work  of  restoration  accomplished 
by  Simon  the  son  of  Onias  (Ecclus.  1.  12-20);  and 
the  position  which  they  thus  occupied  in  the  eyes 
of  the  people,  not  less  than  the  devotion  with  which 
his  zeal  inspired  them,  prepared  them  doubtless  for 
the  great  struggle  which  was  coming,  and  in  which, 
under  the  priestly  Maccabees,  they  were  the  chief 
defenders  of  their  country's  freedom.  Some,  in- 
deed, at  that  crisis,  were  found  among  the  apostates. 
Under  the  guidance  of  Jason  (the  heathenized  form 
of  Joshua)  they  forsook  the  customs  of  their  fathers; 
and  they  who,  as  priests,  were  to  be  patterns  of  a 
self-respecting  purity,  left  their  work  in  the  Temple 
to  run  naked  in  the  circus  which  the  Syrian  king 
had  opened  in  Jerusalem  (2  Mace.  iv.  13,  14;. 
Some,  at  an  earlier  period,  had  joined  the  schismatic 
Onias  in  establishing  a  rival  worship  (Joseph.  Ani. 
xii.  3,  §  4).  The  majority,  however,  were  true- 
hearted;  and  the  Maccabean  struggle  which  left 
the  government  of  the  country  in  the  hands  of  their 
own  order,  and,  until  the  Roman  conquest,  with  a 
certain  measure  of  independence,  must  have  given 
to  the  higher  members  of  the  order  a  position  of 
security  and  influence.  The  martyr-spirit  showed 
itself  again  in  the  calnmess  with  which  they  carried 
on  the  ministrations  in  the  Temple,  when  Jerusa- 
lem was  besieged  by  Pompey,  till  they  were  slain 
even  in  the  act  of  sacrificing  (Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  4,  §  3; 
B.  J.  i.  7,  §  5).  The  reign  of  Herod,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  which  the  high-priesthood  was  kept  in 
abeyance,  or  transferred  from  one  to  another  at  the 
will  of  one  who  was  an  alien  by  birth  and  half  a 
heathen  in  character,  must  have  tended  to  depress 
them. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  bring  together  the  few 
facts  that  indicate  their  position  in  the  N.  T.  pe- 
riod of  their  history.  The  division  into  four-and- 
twenty  courees  is  still  maintained  (Luke  i.  5; 
Joseph.  \'lt.  1),  and  the  heads  of  these  courses,  to- 
gether with  those  who  have  held  the  high-priest- 
hood (the  office  no  longer  lasting  for  life),  are 
"  chief  priests  "  (apx'fpe'"s)  l>y  courtesy  (Carpzov. 
App.  Crit.  p.  102),  and  take  their  place  in  the 
Sanhedrim.  The  number  scattered  throughout 
Palestine  was,  as  has  been  stated,  very  large.  Of 
these  the  greater  number  were  poor  and  ignorant, 
despised  by  the  more  powerful  members  of  their 
own  order,  not  gaining  the  respect  or  aflfection  ol 
the  people.  The  picture  of  cowardly  selfishness  in 
the  priest  of  the  parable  of  Luke  x.  31,  can  hardly 
be  thought  of  as  other  than  a  representative  one, 
indicating  the  estimate  commonly  and  truly  formed 


ephods  (Joseph.  A7it.  xi.  8)  stands  probably  on  th« 
same  footing  as  Livy's  account  of  the  retreat  of  Por 
Sena  from  the  walls  of  unconquered  Kciur. 
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of  the  charartor  of  the  chiss.  The  priestly  order, 
like  the  nation,  was  divided  between  con^endin<^ 
sects.  The  innueiice  of  Hyrcanus,  himself  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  a  Sadducee  (Joseph.  A71I.  xiii. 
10,  §  G),  had  probably  made  tlie  tenets  of  tliat 
party  popular  amono;  the  wealthier  and  more  pow- 
erful members,  and  the  chief  priests  of  the  Gospels 
and  the  Acts,  the  whole  apxifpariKhi/  y4vos  (Acts 
iv.  1,  ({,  V.  17),  were  apparently  consistent  Saddii- 
ceea,  sometimes  combining  witli  the  Pharisees  in 
the  Sanhedrim,  sometimes  thwarted  by  them,  per- 
secutinji;  the  followers  of  Jesus  because  they  preached 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  The  great  multitude 
(,6x^0%),  on  the  other  hand,  who  received  that  tes- 
timony «  (Acts  vi.  7)  must  have  been  free  from,  or 
must  have  overcome  Sadducean  prejudices.  It  was 
not  strange  that  those  who  did  not  welcome  the 
tiiith  which  would  have  raised  them  to  a  higher 
life,  should  sink  lower  and  lower  into  an  ignorant 
and  ferocious  fanaticism.  Few  stranger  contrasts 
meet  us  in  the  history  of  religion  than  that  pre- 
sented in  the  life  of  the  priesthood  in  the  last  half- 
century  of  the  Temple,  now  going  through  the  sol- 
emn sacrificial  rites,  and  joining  in  the  noblest 
hymns,  now  raising  a  fierce  clamor  at  anything 
which  sepmed  to  them  a  profanation  of  the  sanctu- 
ary, and  rushing  to  dash  out  the  brains  of  the  bold 
or  incautious  intruder,*  or  of  one  of  their  own  order 
who  might  enter  while  under  some  ceremonial  de- 
filement, or  with  a  half-humorous  cruelty  setting 
fire  to  the  clotlies  of  the  Levit«s  who  were  found 
sleeping  when  they  ought  to  have  been  watching 
at  their  posts  (Lightfoot,  Temple  Sein:ice,  c.  1). 
The  rivalry  which  led  the  Levites  to  claim  privi- 
leges which  had  hitherto  belonged  to  the  priests 
has  been  already  noticed.  [Lkvites.]  In  the 
scenes  of  the  last  tragedy  of  Jewish  history  the  or- 
der passes  away,  without  honor,  "  dying  as  a  fool 
dieth."  The  high-priesthood  is  given  to  the  low- 
est and  vilest  of  the  adherents  of  the  frenzied  Zeal- 
ots (Josei)h.  B.  J.  iv.  3,  §  6).  Other  priests  ap- 
pear as  deserting  to  the  enemy  {Jhid.  vi.  6,  §  1). 
It  is  from  a  priest  that  Titus  receives  the  lamps, 
and  gems,  and  costly  raiment  of  the  sanctuary 
{Ibid.  vi.  8,  §  3).  Priests  report  to  their  conquer- 
ors the  terrible  utterance  "  Let  us  depart,"  on  the 
last  Pentecost  ever  celebrated  in  the  Temple  {Ibid. 
vi.  5,  §  3).  It  is  a  priest  who  fills  up  the  degrada- 
tion of  his  order  by  dwelling  on  the  fiiU  of  his  coun- 
try with  a  cold-blooded  satisfaction,  and  finding  in 
Titus  the  fulfillment  of  the  Messianic  prophecies  of 
the  O.  T.  {Ibid.  vi.  5,  §  4).  The  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  deprived  the  order  at  one  blow  of  all  but 
an  honorary  distinction.  Their  occupation  was 
gone.  IMariy  families  must  have  altogether  lost 
their  genealogies.  Those  who  still  prided  them- 
Belves  on  their  descent,  were  no  longer  safe  against 
the  claims  of  pretenders.  The  jealousies  of  the  let- 
tered class,  which  had  been  kept  under  some  re- 
straint as  long  as  the  Temple  stood,  now  had  full 
play,  and  the  influence  of  the  Rabbis  increased  with 


a  It  deserves  notice  that  from  these  priests  may 
have  come  the  statements  as  to  what  passed  within 
tLa  Temple  at  the  time  of  the  Crucifixion  (Matt,  xxvii. 
I),  and  that  these  facts  may  have  had  some  influence 
1  determining  their  belief.  They,  at  any  rate,  would 
>e  brought  into  frequent  contact  with  the  teachers  who 
Mmtiaued  daily  in  the  Temple  and  taught  in  Solo- 
mor's  porch  (Acts  v.  12). 

&  It  belonged  to  the  priests  to  act  as  sentinels  over 
IM  Holy  Plac9,  as  to  the  Lovites  to  guard  the  wider 


the  fall  of  the  priesthood.  Their  position  in  tDedl< 
a?\'al  and  modern  Judaism  has  never  risen  aboT« 
that  of  complimentary  recognition.  Those  whc 
claim  to  take  their  place  among  the  sons  of  Aaron 
are  entitled  to  receive  the  redemption  n)oney  of  th« 
first-l)orn,  to  take  the  Law  from  its  chest,  to  pro- 
nounce the  benediction  in  the  synagogues  (Ugolini, 
xii.  48). 

The  language  of  the  N.  T.  writeia  in  relation  to 
the  priesthood  ought  not  to  be  passed  over.  They 
recognize  in  Christ,  tiie  first-born,  the  king,  the 
Anointed,  the  representative  of  the  true  primeval 
priesthood  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek  (Ileb.  vii,, 
viii.),  from  which  that  of  Aaron,  however  necessary 
for  the  time,  is  now  seen  to  have  been  a  deflection. 
But  there  is  no  trace  of  an  order  in  the  new  Chris- 
tian society,  bearing  the  name,  and  exercising 
functions  like  those  of  the  priests  of  the  older  Cov- 
enant. The  Synagogue  and  not  the  Temple  fur- 
nishes the  pattern  for  the  organization  of  the 
(Church.  The  idea  which  pervades  the  teaching  of 
the  Epistles  is  that  of  an  universal  priesthood.  All 
true  believers  aie  made  kings  and  priests  (Rev.  i. 
6;  1  Pet.  ii.  9),  offer  spiritual  sacrifices  (Rom.  xii. 
1),  may  draw  near,  may  enter  into  the  holiest 
(Heb.  X.  19-22)  as  having  received  a  true  priestly 
consecration.  They  too  have  been  washed  and 
sprinkled  as  the  sons  of  Aaron  were  (Heb.  x.  22). 
It  was  the  thought  of  a  succeeding  age  that  the 
old  classification  of  the  high-priest,  priests,  and 
Levites  was  reproduced  in  the  bishops,  priests, 
and  deacons  of  the  Christian  Church.^  The  idea 
which  was  thus  expressed  rested,  it  is  true,  on  the 
broad  analogy  of  a  threefold  gradation,  and  the 
terms,  "priest,"  "altar,"  "sacrifice,"  might  be 
used  without  involving  more  than  a  legitimate  83Tn- 
bolism,  but  they  brought  with  them  the  inevitable 
danger  of  reproducing  and  perpetuating  in  the 
history  of  the  Christian  Church  many  of  the  feel- 
ings which  belonged  to  Judaism,  and  ought  to  have 
been  left  behind  with  it.  If  the  evil  has  not 
proved  so  fatal  to  the  life  of  Christendom  as  it 
might  have  done,  it  is  because  no  bishop  or  pope, 
however  much  he  might  exaggerate  the  harmony  of 
the  two  systems,  has  ever  dreamt  of  making  the 
Christian  priesthood  hereditary.  We  have  perhaps 
reason  to  be  thankful  that  two  errors  tend  to  neu- 
tralize each  other,  and  that  the  age  which  witnessed 
the  most  extravagant  sacerdotalism  was  one  in 
which  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  was  first  exalted, 
then  urged,  and  at  last  enforced. 

The  account  here  given  has  been  based  on  the 
belief  that  the  books  of  the  O.  T.  give  a  trustworthy 
account  of  the  origin  and  history  of  the  priesthood 
of  Israel.  Those  who  question  their  authority 
have  done  so,  for  the  most  part,  on  the  strength  of 
some  preconceived  theory.  Such  a  hierarchy  as 
the  Pentateuch  prescribes,  is  thought  impossible  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  national  life,  and  therefore  the 
reigns  of  David  and  Solomon  are  looked  on,  not  as 
the  restoration,  but  as  the  starting-point   of  the 


area  of  the  precincts   of  the   Temple  (Ugolini,  xiii. 
1052). 

c  The  history  of  language  presents  few  stranger 
facts  than  those  connected  with  these  words.  Priest, 
our  only  equivalent  for  lepev?,  comes  to  us  from  th« 
word  which  was  cho.sen  because  it  excluded  the  idee 
of  a  sacerdotal  character.  Bishop  has  narrowly  e» 
caped  a  like  perversion,  occurring,  as  it  does  constantly 
in  U'ykliffe-s  version  as  the  translation  of  apxi«p<iif 
(e.  s-  John  xviii.  15     Heb.  viii.  1). 
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irder  (Von  Bohlen,  Die  Genesis.  Eiiu.  §  10).  It 
18  alleged  t.luit  there  could  have  been  no  tribe  like 
that  of  Levi,  for  the  consecration  of  a  wliole  tribe 
is  without  a  parallel  in  liistory  (Vatke,  Bibl.  Tlieol. 
i.  p.  222).  Deuteronomy,  assumed  for  once  to  be 
older  than  tlie  tln-ee  books  whicli  precede  it,  repre- 
sents the  titles  of  tlie  priest  and  Levite  as  standing 
on  the  same  footing,  and  the  distinction  betv?een 
them  is  therefore  tlie  work  of  a  later  period 
(George,  Die  iiUeren  Jiid.  Feste,  pp.  45,  51;  cornp. 
Bahr,  isynibollk,  b.  ii.  c.  i.  §  1,  whence  these 
references  are  taken).  It  is  hardly  necessary  here 
to  do  more  than  state  these  theories.     E.  H.  P. 

*  In  addition  to  the  writers  named  in  the  pre- 
ceding article  (Saubert,  Ivrumbholtz,  etc.  in  Ugo- 
lini's  Thesnur.  vols,  xii  and  xiii.,  Michaelis,  Spencer, 
.\5uhr,  Ewald,  Saalschiitz,  .lost),  a  few  others  should 
be  mentioned.  I^ightfoot,  The  Temple  Service  as 
it  stood  in  the  D  tys  of  our  Saviour,  i^ond.  1649,  or 
Works,  Pitman's  ed.,  vol.  ix.  J.  Braun,  De  Ves- 
iiiu  sncerdoLum  Fftbrceoruin  (1630).  J.  Buxtorf, 
Dissert,  de  pontijice  mnximo  Hebr.  (1685).  A. 
Tholuck,  Utber  den  Opfer-  und  Priesler-  Be  griff 
im  A.  und  N.  Test.  (5th  ed.),  appended  to  his 
Das  Alte  Test,  im  Neuen  Test.  Winer,  Priesler, 
•n  his  Bibl.  Reidw.  ii.  269-275  (an  elaborate  sum- 
mary both  of  sources  and  results).  Oehler,  Priesl- 
erthuin  im  Altein  Testament,  in  Herzog's  Jie(d^ 
Encyk.  xii.  174-187;  and  ibid.  art.  Levilen,  viii. 
347  ff.  Merz,  Priester,  in  Zeller's  Bibl.  Worterb. 
Li.  279-283.  C.  K.  Kliper,  Dns  Pritslerthum  des 
A.  Bundes  (Berl.  18G5),  maiiily  archaeological, 
together  with  a  history  of  the  Hebrew  priesthood. 
K.  F.  Keil,  Bibl.  Archaohyie,  i.  154-187  (1858). 
,T.  1*.  Smith,  Discourses  on  the  Sacj-ijice  and 
Priesthood  of  Christ  (bond.  1842).  Stanley.  TAe 
Jewish  Priesthood,  in  his  Lectures  on  Jewish  His- 
tory, ii.  448-477  (Amer.  ed.).  On  the  priesthood 
of  Melchizedek  see  the  literature  under  that  name. 
For  the  number  and  situation  of  the  Levitical 
cities,  see  Clark's  Bible  All  is  of  Afaps  aivl  Plans, 
p.  27  f.  (Lond.  18fJ8).  The  related  articles  in  the 
Dictionary  on  Levitks,  Sacrifices,  Tabeu 
NACLE,  TeiMPLE,  and  V^ows  may  be  consulted. 

H. 

PRINCE  «  PRINCESS.  The  only  special 
uses  of  the  word  "  prince  "  are — 1.  "Princes  of 
provinces"''  (1  K.  xx.  14),  who  were  probably 
local  governors  or  magistrates,  who  took  refuge  in 
Samaria    during   the   invasion  of  Benhadad,  and 


«  1.  ]n3,  only  in  a  few  places ;  commonly 
'  priest" 

2.  T^23  :  apxwf,  6r)yovfxevoi:  dux'-  applied  to 
lessiah  (Dan.  ix.  25). 

3.  2*^1^ ,  properly  "  willing,"  chiefly  in  poet.  (Qes. 
P-  853) :  apxbiv  :  princeps. 

4.  Tf"^D3,  from  "T^p^,"  prince,"  an  anointed  One: 
«PX««)i/ :  princeps  :  also  in  A.  V.  "  duke  "  (Josh.  xiii.  21). 

5.  S'^ii?^.  verb  adj.  from  S^^T,    "raise;"  dpycoi/, 

•    T  T   t'  r,-         > 

tyou/otei/o?,  riye^Kiav,  ^a.tri.Xev'i  '.  princeps,  anz  :  also  m 
#k.  V.  "luler,"  "chief,"  "captain."  This  »vord  av 
>ears  on  the  coins  of  Simon  Maccabaeus  (Ges.  917;. 

6.  ^"'^p  :  apxnyoi ,  a.px(^v  :  princeps:  also  "  cap- 1 
Wn,"  and  "  ruler." 

'^.  ^'^,  an  adj.  "  great,"  also  as  a  subst.  "  cap- 
Sain,"  and  used  in  composition,  as  Rab-sans :  apx->v. 
^tfMv:  optimus. 
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their  <'  young  men  "  were  their  attendants,  waiJid- 
pia,  pedissequi  (Thenius,  Ewald,  Gesck.  iii.  495'). 
Josephus  says,  vlo\  tu>v  rjye/xSucov  {Ant.  ^iii.  14, 
§  2).  2.  The  "  princes  "  mentioned  in  Dan.  vi.  1 
(see  Esth.  i.  1)  were  the  predecessors,  either  in  fact 
or  in  place,  of  the  satraps  of  Darius  Hystaspid 
(Her.  iii.  89).  II.  W.  P. 

*  The  "  prince  of  Persia,"  "  prince  of  Grecia," 
and  "Michael  your  prince"  (Dan.  x.  13,  20,  21, 
xii.  I),  are  apparently  the  patron  or  guardian  an- 
gels of  the  nations  referred  to.  [Akgels,  vol.  i. 
p.  97.]  See  Rosenm.  and  Hitzig  on  Dan.  x.  13 
the  LXX.,  Deut.  xxxii  8;  Ecclus.  xvii.  17;  ana 
Eisenmenger's  Entdecktes  Jtulenthwn,  i.  803  ff. 

A. 

*  PRINCE  OF  DEMONS.    [Demon,  uL] 

*  PRINCE  OF  THE  POWER  OF  THE 

AIR,  Eph.  ii.  2.  [Aik,  Amer.  ed.] 

*  PRINCIPALITY.  The  word  translated 
"  principalities  "  in  Jer.  xiii.  18  (A.  V.),  —  "  For 
your  principalities  shall  come  down,  even  the  crown 
of  your  glory,"  —  is  understood  by  Gesenius,  Ewald, 
Hitzig,  De  Wette,  and  others,  to  mean  "heads," 
and  they  render,  "from  your  heads  shall  come  down 
the  crown  of  your  glory."  Some,  as  Rosenm'uller 
and  Fiirst,  with  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.  ("  head- 
tires  "),  take  the  word  to  denote  an  ornament  worn 
on  the  head  ^  crown.  In  2  Mace.  iv.  27,  "  prin- 
cipality "  is  used  in  reference  to  the  office  of  high- 
priest.  In  several  passages  of  the  N.  T.  the  terms 
apxal  ical  i^ovaiai,  "  principalities  and  powers," 
appear  to  denote  different  orders  of  angels,  good  or 
bad.  See  Eph.  vi.  12,  "  For  we  wrestle  not  against 
flesh  and  blood,  but  against  principalities,  against 
powers,"  etc.  (Comp.  the  art.  Aik,  i.  57  a.)  In 
Col.  ii.  14,  15,  God  (not  Christ,  see  ver.  13)  is 
spoken  of  as  "  blotting  out  the  handwriting  in  or- 
dinances that  was  against  us,"  and  taking  it  out  of 
the  way,  "  nailing  it  to  the  cross  "  (t(j3  crraup^, 
not  his  cross,  A.  V.);  "and  having  despoiled  (or, 
perhaps,  "having  disarmed")  principalities  and 
powers,  he  made  a  show  of  them  openly,  triumph- 
ing over  them  in  it  "  (or  perhaps,  "  in  him,"  i.  e. 
Christ).  Here,  in  boldly  figurative  language,  the 
image  being  that  of  a  conqueror  leading  in  triumph 
his  captives  in  war,  is  described  the  victory  over 
the  powers  of  evil  won  by  the  death  and  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ.  Compare  John  xii.  31,  32 ;  Heb. 
ii.  14,  15;  1  Cor.  xv.  24-26.     In  other  passages,  as 

8.  IT"),  part,  of    "JTI,     "bear,"    a   poet,    wcrd* 

a-aTpdirr}';,  Swdarrii  '•  princeps,  legum  conditor. 

9.  nt^  :  apxtof :  princes  :  also  in  A.  V.  "  captain," 
"  ruler,"  prefixed  to' words  of  office,  as  "  chief-baker,* 
etc.    rf^ti?  :  dpxovcra:  retina. 

10.  tO'^bty,  "ruler,"  "captain  ;"tt^*»bK7,  "aap 
tain,"  "  prince :  '"  Tpiorarrj? :  dux. 

11.  In  plur.  only,  D*^D^"1^:  akin  to  Sanskr 
prathama,  primus  :  IvSo^ot :   incU/ti  (Esth.  i.  3). 

12.  D^!3!iP  :  apxovre? :  magistratus :  usually 
"  rulers." 

13.  C"^3D^'n  :  rrptV/ieis :  legati:  only  in  P» 
Ixviii.  31.  ' 

14.  S>55n^tt?nSI  and  D'^35n"ltt7nW  :  wam 
fiioiKrjTai  :   'sahap''B  :  a  Persian  word. 
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Eph.  iii.  10,  Col.  i.  16,  the  terms  "  principalities  " 
und  "  |)owers  "  are  applied  to  good  angels,  and  so 
probably  in  ICph.  i.  21,  Col,  ii.  10,  at  least  inclu- 
lively;  conip.  1  Pet.  iii.  21.  Tlie  reference  in  Kom. 
viii.  38  is  tiiore  doubtful.  That  the  terms  ep6voi, 
Kvpi6T'nTfs,  opx«^>  ^iovcrlai  iu  Col  i.  16  (comp. 
Milton's  "  'I'liroiies,  dominations.  Princedoms,  Vir- 
tues, Powers  ")  denote  different  orders  of  angels  is 
probable,  but  tliere  is  little  ground  for  speculatiou 
about  their  relative  dignity.  "  Thrones "  may 
naturally  be  taken  as  denoting  the  highest,  and 
Fritzscbe  (on  Kom.  viii.  38)  observes  that  in  the 
various  enumerations  '•  principalities  "  (dpxaO  ^^ 
ways  precedes  "powers"  {i ^ova iai) ,  irom  which 
h-s  infers  the  superior  rank  of  the  former.  In  the 
•ceount  ol  the  seven  heavens  given  in  tlie  Testa- 
menis  of'  the  Twelve  .P<itri<ti-chs,  a  work  of  the 
lecond  century  (Levi,  c.  3),  the  angels  designated 
M  Swd/xiis  Tuy  Trape^/SoA&Jv,  literally  "  powers 
of  the  armies,"  are  placed  in  the  thi7-d  heaven,  and 
the  6p6vQi  KoX  i^oucrlai,  "thrones  and  authorities," 
in  the  fourth  or  Jifth  (not  the  seventh,  as  Meyer 
represents).  In  the  Ascension  of  Isaiah  (c.  vii.), 
translated  by  Laurence  from  the  Kthiopic  (Oxon. 
1819),  an  angel  surpassing  others  in  splendor  is 
represented  as  enthroned  in  each  of  the  first  six 
heavens,  and  these  angels  are  themselves  called 
*'  thrones."  This  part  of  the  work  however  only 
represents  the  notions  of  some  Gnostic  Christian  in 
the  second  half  of  the  third  century  (Dilhnann,  in 
Herzog's  Real-Encykl.  xii.  313).  The  passages 
in  respect  to  different  orders  of  angels  cited  from 
the  Ivabbinical  writings  by  Bartolocci  {Bibl.  nuignn 
Rabbin,  i.  267  ff),  J.  H.  Mains  {Synopsis  Theol. 
Jud.  p.  76  f.),  Eisenmenger  {Kntdecktes  Judcnfh. 
ii.  374,  and  Gfrirer  {Jahrliundert  des  Htils.  i.  358 
ff.),  throw  no  light  on  the  phraseology  of  Paul. 
The  notions  of  the  Christian  Fathers  on  this  subject 
are  set  forth  with  great  fullness  by  Petavius,  Theol. 
Dogm.  vol.  iii.  p.  55  ff.  (Antwerp  edition,  1700). 
[Angels;  Poweu.]  A. 

*  PRINTED,  A.  V.  Job  xix.  23,  should  be 
"  inscribed  "  or  "marked  down  "  (Noyes).     A. 

PRIS'CA  (llptV/ca  {ancienf]  :  Prisca),  2  Tim. 
iT.  19.       [PlUSCIU.A.] 

PRISCIL'LA  {Upia-KiXka  [dimin.  of  Prisca]  : 
Pritcilli).  To  what  has  been  said  elsewhere  under 
the  head  of  Aquii.a  the  following  may  be  added. 
The  name  is  Prisca  (nptV/ca)  in  2  Tim.  iv.  19. 
and  (according  to  the  true  reading)  in  Kom.  xvi. 
3,  and  also  (according  to  some  of  the  h^Ai  MSS.) 
in  1  Cor.  xvi.  19.  Such  variation  in  a  Koman 
name  ia  by  no  means  unusual.     We  find  that  the 


a  1.   I^DS,   Aramaic  for      •  D,,,,   "a  chain,"  is 

bined  with   H'^IS,    and  rendered  a  prison  :  oIkos  6c- 
rHkiv  '•  career. 

2.  sb5,  s^bs,  and  wbs,  with   n"»3: 

»Iko^  (})vkaicri^  (Jer.  xxxvii.  15). 

3.  npQni^,  from  1]pn,   "  turn,"  or   "  twist," 
tlie  Btocke  (Jer.  xx.  2). 

4.  rrntSD  and   M"1l3tt  :   ^vKauc-q :    career  (Oes. 
f.  879). 

6.   ~l2ip^  :   iea-fiuin^piov :  career. 
6.     "1""^*'^:      ^uAoK^  :     eustodia  ;    aiao    plur. 
m^tr»  :  A  \  ''hard." 
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uamt  of  the  wife  is  pliiced  before  that  of  the  htu- 
band  in  Kom.  xvi.  3,  2  Tim.  iv.  19,  and  (according 
to  some  of  the  best  MSS.)  in  Acts  xviii.  26.  It 
is  only  in  Acts  xviii.  2  and  1  Cor.  xvi.  19  that 
Aquilahas  unequivocally  the  first  place.  Hence  W€ 
should  be  disposed  to  conclude  that  Priscilla  waa 
the  more  energetic  character  of  the  two;  and  it  is 
particularly  to  be  noticed  that  she  took  part,  not 
only  in  her  husband's  exercise  of  hospitality,  but 
likewise  in  the  theological  instruction  of  Apollos. 
Yet  we  observe  that  the  husband  and  the  wife  are 
always  mentioned  together.  In  fact  we  may  say 
that  Priscilla  is  the  example  of  what  the  married 
woman  may  do,  for  the  general  service  of  the 
Church,  in  conjunction  with  home  duties,  ao 
PircKUK  is  the  type  of  the  unmarried  servant  of 
the  Church,  or  deaconess.  Such  female  ministra- 
tion was  of  essential  importance  in  the  state  of 
society  in  the  midst  of  which  the  early  Christian 
communities  were  formed.  [Deaconess,  Amer. 
ed.]  The  remarks  of  Archdeacon  Evans  on  the 
position  of  Timothy  at  Ephesus  are  very  just:  "  In 
his  dealings  with  the  female  part  of  his  flock, 
which,  in  that  time  and  country,  required  peculiar 
delicacy  and  discretion,  the  counsel  of  the  expe- 
rienced Priscilla  would  be  invaluable.  Where,  for 
instance,  could  he  obtain  more  prudent  and  faith- 
ful advice  than  hers,  in  the  selection  of  widows  to 
be  placed  upon  the  eleemosynary  list  of  the  Church, 
and  of  deaconesses  for  the  ministry  ?  "  (Script. 
B'loy,  ii.  298).  It  seems  more  to  our  purpose  to 
lay  stress  on  this  than  on  the  theological  learning 
of  Priscilla.  Yet  Winer  mentions  a  monograph 
de  Priscilla,  Aquilce  tixore,  ianquam  feminarum  t 
(jente  Jiulaica  eruditarum  specimine,  by  G.  G. 
Zeltner  (Altorf,  1709).  J.  S.  H. 

PRISON."  For  imprisonment  as  a  punish- 
ment, see  Punishments.  The  present  article  will 
only  treat  of  prisons  as  places  of  confinement. 

In  Egypt  it  is  plain  both  that  special  places 
were  used  as  prisons,  and  that  they  were  under 
the  custody  of  a  military  officer  (Gen.  xl.  3,  xlii. 
17). 

During  the  wandering  in  the  desert  we  read  on 
two  occasions  of  confinement  "  in  ward  "  (I^v. 
xxiv.  12;  Num.  xv.  34);  but  as  imprisonment  was 
not  directed  by  the  Law,  so  we  hear  of  none  till 
the  time  of  the  kings,  when  the  prison  appears  as 
an  appendage  to  the  palace,  or  a  special  part  of 
it  (1  K.  xxii.  27).  Later  still  it  is  distinctly 
described  as  being  in  the  king's  house  (Jer.  xxxii. 
2,  xxxvii.  21 ;  Neh.  iii.  25).  This  was  the  case 
also   at    Babylon   (2    K.    xxv.    27).     But  private 
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7.  "^V  :   angustia  :  raTreiVajo-i?  (Ges.  1059). 

8.  nipTTpQ  (Is.  Ixl.  1),  more  properly  written 
in  one  word :  avd^Kexl/ig :  upertio  (Ges.  1121). 

9.  "inD  :   oxvpoM-a:  career;  properly  a  tower. 

10.  n'^|7Dn"n'^2  :  otKta  inrxwi/os :  domus  ear- 

ceris.     rV'll   is  also  sometimes  "  prison  "  in  A.  V.,  a< 
Gen.  xxxix.  20. 

11.  pD'^^  :  KarappanTTii :  career:  probably  "thi 
stocks  "  (as  A.  V.)  or  some  such  instrument  of  confine 
ment ;  perhaps  understood  by  LXX.  as  a  sewer  or  no 
derground  passage. 
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houses  were  sometimes  used  as  places  of  confine- 
ment (Jer.  xxxvii.  15),  probably  much  as  Chardin 
describes  Persian  prisons  in  his  day,  namely,  houses 
kept  by  private  speculators  for  prisoners  to  be 
maintained  there  at  their  own  cost  (  Voy.  vi.  100). 
Public  prisons  other  than  these,  though  in  use  by 
the  Canaan itish  nations  (Judg.  xvi.  21,  25),  were 
unl<nown  in  Judaea  previous  to  the  Captivity. 
Under  the  Herods  we  hear  again  of  royal  prisons 
attached  to  tlie  palace,  or  in  royal  fortresses  (Luiis 
iii.  20;  Acts  xii.  4,  10;  Josoph.  Anf.  xviii.  5,  §  2; 
Machserus).  By  the  Romans  Antonia  was  used 
as  a  prison  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  xxiii.  10),  and  at 
Caisarea  the  praitoriura  of  Herod  {ib.  35).  The 
sacerdotal  authorities  also  had  a  prison  under  the 
Buperintendence  of  special  officers,  56(r/xo(/>uAa/c€s 
(Ants  V.  18-23,  viii.  3,  xxvi.  10).  The  royal  pris- 
ons in  those  days  were  doubtless  managed  after 
the  Koman  fashion,  and  chains,  fetters,  and  stoclis 
used  as  means  of  confinement  (see  Acts  xvi.  24,  and 
Job  xiii.  27). 

One  of  the  readiest  places  for  confinement  was  a 
dry  or  partially  dry  well  or  pit  (see  Gen.  xxxvii.  24 
and  Jer.  xxxviii.  6-11);  but  the  usual  place  ap- 
pears, in  the  time  of  Jeremiah,  and  in  general,  to 
have  been  accessible  to  visitors  (Jer.  xxxvi.  5 ;  Matt, 
xi.  2,  XXV.  30,  39 ;  Acts  xxiv.  23).         H.  W.  P. 

*  PRISON-GATE.  [Jerusalem,  vol.  ii. 
p.  1322.] 

*  PRIZE.     [Games;  Price.] 
PROCH'ORUS  (npoxopos  [leader  of  a  dance 

or  chorus  :  Prochorus]).  One  of  the  seven  dea- 
cons, being  the  third  on  the  list,  and  named  next 
after  Stephen  and  Philip  (Acts  vi.  5).  No  further 
mention  of  him  is  made  in  the  N.  T.  There  is 
a  tradition  that  he  was  consecrated  by  St.  Peter 
bishop  of  Nicomedia  (Baron,  i.  292).  In  the 
M((<jna  BlbUothecn  Patrum,  Colon.  Agripp.  1618, 
1.  49-69,  will  be  found  a  fabulous  "  Bistoria  Pro- 
chori,  Christi  Discipuli,  de  vita  B.  Joannis  apos- 
toli."  K.  H— 9. 

PROCONSUL.  The  Greek  SiveviraTos,  for 
which  this  is  the  true  equivalent,  is  rendered  uni- 
formly "  deputy"  in  the  A.  V.  of  Acts  xiii.  7,  8, 
12,  xix.  38,  and  the  derived  verb  ay6viraTev«,in 
Acts  xviii.  12,  is  translated  '*  to  be  deputy."  At  the 
division  of  the  Roman  provinces  by  Augustus  in 
the  year  a.  c.  27,  into  Senatorial  and  Imperial,  the 
emperor  assigned  to  the  senate  such  portions  of 
territory  as  were  peaceable  and  could  be  held  witli- 
wt  force  of  arms  (Suet.  Oct.  47 ;  Strabo,  xvii.  p. 
840;  Dio  Cass.  liii.  12),  an  arrangement  which  re- 
mained with  frequent  alterations  till  the  3d  century. 
Over  these  senatorial  provinces  the  senate  appointed 
y  lot  yearly  an  officer,  who  was  called  "proconsul  " 
vL)io  Cass.  liii.  13),  who  exercised  purely  civil  func- 
tions, had  no  power  over  life  and  death,  and  was 
attended  by  one  or  more  legates  (Dio  Cass.  liii. 
14).  He  was  neither  girt  with  the  sword  nor  wore 
the  military  dress  (Dio  Cass.  liii.  13).  The  prov- 
inces were  in  consequence  called  '-'•  proconsular." 
With  the  exception  of  Africa  and  Asia,  which  vi'ere 
assigned  to  men  who  had  pas.sed  the  office  of  con- 
sul, the  senatorial  provinces  were  given  to  those 
who  had  been  praetors,  and  were  divided  by  lot  each 
year  among  those  who  had  held  this  office  five  years 
previously.      Their  terra  of  office  was   one  year. 
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•*  'Hyefxtav  is  the  general  term,  which  is  applied  also 
to  the  governor  {presses)  of  the  imperial  province  of 
Ijria  (Luke  ii.  2) ;  the  Oreek  equiwtlent  of  procurator 


Among  the  senatorial  provinces  in  the  first  arrange- 
ment by  Augustus,  were  Cyprus,  Achaia,  and  Asia 
within  tlie  llalys  and  Taurus  (Strabo,  xvii.  p.  840). 
The  first  and  last  of  these  aie  alluded  to  in  Acta 
xiii.  7,  8,  12,  xix.  38,  as  under  the  government  of 
proconsuls.  Achaia  became  an  imperial  province 
in  the  second  year  of  Tiberius,  A.  i)  16,  and  was 
governed  by  a  procurator  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  76),  but 
was  restored  to  the  senate  by  Claudius  (Suet.  Claiid. 
25),  and  therefore  Gallio,  before  whom  St.  Paul 
was  brought,  is  rightly  termed  "  proconsul "  in 
Acts  xviii.  12.  Cyprus  also,  after  the  battle  of 
Actium,  was  first  made  an  imperial  province  (Dio 
Cass.  liii.  12),  but  five  years  afterwards  (b.  c.  22) 
it  was  given  to  the  senate,  and  is  reckoned  by 
Strabo  (xvii.  p.  840)  ninth  among  the  provinces  of 
the  people  governed  by  (TTpaTvyoi,  as  Achaia  is 
the  seventh.  These  (TTparrjyoi,  or  propraetors,  had 
the  title  of  proconsul.  Cyprus  and  Narbonese 
Gaul  were  given  to  the  senate  in  exchange  for  Dal- 
matia,  and  thus,  says  Dio  Cassius  (liv.  4),  procon- 
suls {avOviraToi)  began  to  be  sent  to  those  nations. 
In  Boeokh's  Coi'pua  Jnscriptionum,  No.  26.U,  is 
tlie  following  relating  to  Cyprus:  ^  ir6\is  K&ivTov 
'louAiou  K6pSov  auduTvarou  ayueias.  This  Quin- 
tus  Julius  Cordus  appears  to  have  been  proconsul 
of  Cyprus  before  the  r2th  year  of  Claudius.  He 
is  mentioned  in  the  next  inscription  (No.  2632)  as 
the  predecessor  of  another  proconsul,  Lucius 
Annius  Bassus.  The  date  of  this  last  inscription 
is  the  12th  year  of  Claudius,  A.  D.  52.  The  name 
of  another  proconsul  of  Cyprus  in  the  time  of 
Claudius  occurs  on  a  copper  coin,  of  which  an  en 
graving  is  given  in  vol.  i.  p.  524.  A  coin  of 
Ephesus  [see  vol.  i.  p.  749]  illustrates  the  usage  of 
the  word  apOuiraTOs  in  Acts  xix.  38. 

W.  A.  W. 

PROCURA'TOR.      Tlie    Greek    ijyefjit&yjO 

rendered  "governor"  in  the  A.  V.,  is  applied  in 
the  N.  T.  to  the  officer  who  presided  over  the  im- 
perial province  of  Judaea.  It  is  used  of  Pontius 
Pilate  (Matt,  xxvii.),  of  Felix  (Acts  xxiii.,  xxiv.), 
and  of  Festus  (Acts  xxvi.  30).  In  all  these  cases 
the  Vulgate  equivalent  is  prceses.  The  office  of 
procurator  {T]yeiJ.ovia)  is  mentioned  in  Luke  iii.  1, 
and  in  this  passage  the  rendering  of  the  Vulgate 
is  more  close  {proeurante  Pontic  Pilato  Judizcim). 
It  is  explained,  under  the  head  of  Pkoconsui* 
that  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  b  c.  27,  the  prov- 
inces of  the  Koman  empire  were  divided  by  Augus- 
tus into  two  portions,  giving  some  to  the  senate, 
and  reserving  to  himself  the  rest.  The  imperial 
provinces  were  administered  by  legates,  called  leyati 
Augusti  pro  jyrcetore,  sometimes  with  the  addition 
of  consulari  potestate,  and  sometimes  tegali  ccn- 
sulares^  or  legdti  or  considares  alone.  They  were 
selected  from  among  men  who  had  been  consuls  or 
praetors,  and  sometimes  from  the  inferior  senators 
(Dio  Cass.  Hii.  13,  15).  Their  term  of  office  was 
indefinite,  and  subject  only  to  the  will  of  the  em- 
peror (Dio  Cass.  liii.  13).  These  officers  were  also 
called  prcesides.,  a  terra  which  in  later  times  was 
applied  indifferently  to  the  governors  both  of  the 
senatorial  and  of  the  imperial  provinces  (Suet. 
Claud.  17).  They  were  attended  by  six  lictors, 
used  the  military  dress,  and  wore  the  sword  (Dio 
Cass.  liii.  13).  No  quaestor  came  into  the  em- 
peror's provinces,  but  the  property  and  revenues  of 


is  strictly  inCrpono^  (Jos.  Anf.  xx.  6,  §  2,  8,  §  6j 
comp.  XX.  5,  §  1),  and  his  office  is  ovUed  «iriTp*in( 
(Jos.  Ant.  XX.  5,  S  1). 
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the  imperial  treasury  were  administered  by  the 
Rdtiontiles,  Procuratores,  and  Actares  of  the  em- 
peror, who  were  chosen  from  among  his  freedmen, 
or  from  among  the  knights  (Tae.  /list.  v.  9;  Dio 
Cass.  liii.  15).  These  procuratoi-s  were  sent  both 
to  the  imperial  and  to  the  senatorial  provinces  (Dio 
Cass.  hii.  15").  Sometimes  a  province  was  gov- 
erned by  a  procumtor  witlj  tlie  functions  of  a 
prseses.  This  was  especially  the  case  with  the 
smaller  provinces  and  the  outlying  districts  of  a 
larger  province;  and  such  is  the  relation  in  which 
Judaea  stood  to  Syria.  After  the  deposition  of 
Archelaus,Jud.'ea  was  armexed  to  Syria,  and  the 
first  procurator  was  Coponius,  who  was  sent  out 
with  Qulrinus  to  take  a  census  of  the  property  of 
the  Jews  and  to  confiscate  that  of  Archelaus  (Jos. 
Ant.  xviii.  1,  §  1).  His  successor  was  Marcus 
Ambivius,  then  Annius  Rufus,  in  whose  time  the 
emperor  Augustus  died.  Tiberius  sent  Valerius 
Gratus,  who  was  procurator  for  eleven  years,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Pontius  Pilate  (Jos.  Ant.  xviii. 
2,  §  2),  who  is  called  by  Josephus  {Ant.  xviii.  3, 
§  1)  riyefxdiv^  as  he  is  in  the  N.  T.  He  was  sub- 
ject Xo  the  governor  {prceses)  of  Syria,  for  tlie 
council  of  the  Samaritans  denounced  Pilate  to 
Vitellius,  who  sent  him  to  Koine  and  put  one  of 
his  own  friends,  Marcellus,  in  his  place  (Jos.  Ant. 
xviii.  4,  §  2).  The  head-quarters  of  the  procurator 
were  at  Ceesarea  (Jos.  B.  J.  ii.  9,  §  2;  Acts  xxiii. 
23),  where  he  had  a  judgment-seat  (Acts  xxv.  G) 
in  the  audience  chamber  (Acts  xxv.  23''),  and  was 
assisted  by  a  council  (Acts  xxv.  12)  whom  he  con- 
sulted in  cases  of  difficulty,  the  (tsstssores  (Suet. 
Golb.  14),  or  TjyefxSues,  who  are  mentioned  by 
Josephus  {B.  .7.  ii.  16,  §  1)  as  having  been  con- 
sulted by  Cestius,  the  governor  of  Syria,  when  cer- 
tain charges  were  made  against  Floras,  the  i)ro- 
curator  of  Judaea.  IMore  important  cases  were  laid 
before  the  emperor  (Acts  xxv.  12;  coinp.  Jos.  Ant. 
XX.  6,  §  2).  The  procurator,  as  the  representative 
of  the  emperor,  had  the  power  of  life  and  death 
over  his  subjects  (Dio  Cass.  llil.  14;  Matt,  xxvii. 
26),  which  was  denied  to  the  proconsul.  In  the 
N.  T.  we  see  the  procurator  only  in  his  judicial 
capacity.  Thus  Christ  Is  brought  before  Pontius 
Pilate  as  a  political  offender  (Matt,  xxvii.  2,  11), 
and  the  accusation  is  heard  by  the  procurator,  who 
is  seated  on  the  judgment-seat  (Matt,  xxvii.  19). 
'*'elix  heard  St.  Paul's  accusation  and  defense  from 
.he  judgment-seat  at  Caesarea  (Acts  xxiv.),  which 
ivas  in  the  open  air  in  the  great  stadium  (Jos.  Ii.  J. 
A.  9,  §  2),  and  St.  Paul  calls  him  "judge"  (Acts 
xxiv.  10),  as  if  this  term  described  his  chief  func- 
tions. The  procurator  iriyeiuLd!>v)  is  again  alluded 
to  in  his  judicial  capacity  in  1  Pet.  ii.  14.  He  was 
attended  by  a  cohort  as  body-guard  (Matt,  xxvii. 
27),  and  apparently  went  up  to  Jerusalem  at  the 
time  of  the  high  festivals,  and  there  resided  in  the 
palace  of  Herod  (Jos.  B.  J.  ii.  14,  §  3;  Philo,  De 
Leg.  ad  Caium,  §  37,  ii.  589,  ed  Mang.),  in  which 
was  the  prcetorium,  or  "judgment-hall,"  as  it  is 
rendered  in  the  A.  V.  (Matt,  xxvii.  27;  Mark  xv. 
16;  comp.  Acts  xxiii.  35).  Sometimes  it  appears 
Jerusalem  was  made  his  winter  quarters  (Jos.  Ant. 
xviii.  3,  5  1).  The  High-Priest  was  appointed  and 
•amoved  at  the  will  of  the  procurator  (Jos.  Ant. 


\ 


^  A  curious  illustration  of  this  is  given  by  Tacitus 
Ann.  xiii.  1),  where  he  describes  the  poisoning  of 
funins  Silanus,  proconsul  of  Asia,  by  P.  Celer,  a 
ionuui  knight,  and  Uelius,  a  freedman,  who  bad  the 


xviii.  2,  §  2).  Of  the  oppression  and  extortion; 
practiced  by  one  of  these  officers,  Gessius  Flonu, 
which  resulted  in  open  rebellion,  we  have  an  account 
in  Josephus  {A7tt.  xx.  11,  §  1;  B.  J.  ii.  14,  §  2). 
The  same  laws  held  both  for  the  governors  of  the 
imperial  and  senatorial  provinces,  that  they  could 
not  raise  a  levy  or  exact  more  than  an  appointed 
sum  of  money  from  their  subjects,  and  that  when 
their  successors  came  they  were  to  return  to  Kome 
within  three  months  (Dio  Cass.  liii.  15).  For 
further  information  see  Walter,  Gesch.  des  Hhm. 
Rechts.  W.  A.  U 

*  PROPER  is  used  in  the  A.  V.  in  Heb  xi. 
23  ("because  they  saw  he  was  a  irroper  child)  \\\ 
the  sense  of  "handsome,"  "fair"  (Gr.  diTTeroj). 
So  often  in  Shakespeare.  A. 

PROPHET  (W^'IlJ:  Trpo^^TTjs:  propheta). 
I.  The  Name.  —  The  ordinary  Hebrew  word  for 
prophet   is  ndbi  (S^IID),  derived  from   the   verb 

SII3,  connected  by  Gesenius  with  ^52>  "  to  bub- 
ble forth,"  like  a  fountain.  If  this  etymology  is 
correct,  the  substantive  would  signify  either  a  per- 
son who,  as  it  were,  involuntarily  bursts  ferth  with 
spiritual  utterances  under  the  divine  influence  (cf. 
Ps.  xlv.  1,  "  My  heart  is  bubbling  ujj  of  a  good 
matter"),  or  simply  one  who  pours  forth  words. 

The  analogy  of  the  word  ^^3   (ndtajj/i),  which  | 

has  the  force  of  "  dropping  "  :ts  honey,  and  is  used  -^j 

by  Micah  (ii.  6,  11),  t^ekiel   (xxi.  2),  and  Amos  ' 
(vii.  16),  in  the  sense  of  prophesying,  points  to  the 

last  signification.  The  verb  S23  is  found  only  in 
the  niplud  and  hithpael.^  a  ijeculiarity  which  it 
shares  with  many  other  words  expressive  of  speech 
(cf.  loqui,  fari,  vociferari,  concionari,  (pOeyyofiai, 
as  well  as  fiavT^vofiai  and  vaticlnari).  Bunsen 
(Goft  in  d.  Geschichle,  p.  141)  and  Davidson  {hitr. 
Old  Test.  ii.  430)  suppose  ndbi  to  signify  the  nian 
to  whom  announcements  are  made  by  God,  i.  e. 
inspired.  But  it  is  more  in  accordance  with  the 
etymology  and  usage  of  the  word  to  regard  it  as 
signifying  (actively)  one  who  announces  or  pours 
jXrrth  the  declarations  of  God.  The  latter  signifi- 
cation is  preferred  by  Ewald,  Havernick,  Oehler, 
Hengstenberg,  Bleek,  Lee,  Pusey,  M'Caul,  and  the 
great  majority  of  Biblical  critics. 

Two  other  Hebrew  words  are  used  to  designate 
a  prophet,  HSi"),  roeh.,  and  H^n,  chozeh.,  both 
signifying  one  who  sees.  They  are  rendered  in  the 
A.  V.  by  "  seer;  "  in  the  LXX.  usually  by  fi7^4irwy 
or  bpaiv,  sometimes  by  irpocpijTrjs  (1  (^hr.  xxvi.  28; 
2  Chr.  xvi.  7,  10).  The  three  words  seem  to  be 
contrasted  with  each  other  in  1  Chr.  xxlx.  29.  "  The 
acts  of  David  the  king,  first  and  last,  behold  they 
are  written  in  the  book  of  Sanuiel  the  seer  (roeh)^ 
and  in  the  book  of  Nathan  the  prophet  (ndbi),  and 
in  the  book  of  Gad  the  seer  (chozeh).'"  Roeh  is 
a  title  almost  appropriated  to  Samuel.  It  is  only 
used  ten  times,  and  in  seven  of  these  it  is  applied 
to  Samuel  (1  Sam.  ix.  9,  11,  18,  19;  1  Chr.  ix. 
22;  xxvi.  28;  xxlx.  29).  On  two  other  occasion" 
it  is  applied  to  Hanani  (2  Chr,  xvi.  7,  10).  Onoe 
it  is  used  by  Isaiah  (Is.  xxx.  10)  with  no  reference 


care  of  the  imperial  revenues  In  Asia  (ret  familiant 
prinripis  in  Asia  impositi). 

b  Unless  the  iicpoaTJjpioi'  (A.  V.  "  place  of  hearing  " 
was  the  great  stadium  mentioned  by  Josephas  (B.  J 
U.  9,  §  2). 
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bO  any  particular  person.  It  was  superseded  in 
general  use  by  the  word  nabi^  which  Samuel  (him- 
self entitled  mlbi  as  well  as  roeh,  1  Sam.  iii.  20; 
2  Chr.  XXXV.  18)  appears  to  have  revived  after  a 
period  of  desuetude  (1  Sam.  ix.  9),  and  to  have  ap- 
plied to  the  prophets  organized  by  him."    Tlie  verb 

nSn,  from  which  it  is  derived,  is  the  common 
prose  word  signifying  "to  see:"  HTH — whence 

the  substantive  HTn,  chozeh,  is  derived  —  is  more 
poetical.  Chozeh  is  rarely  found  except  in  the 
books  of  the  Chronicles,  but  pTH  is  the  word 
constantly  used  for  the  prophetical  vision.  It  is 
found  in  the  Pentateuch,  in  Samuel,  in  the  Chron- 
icles, in  .lob,  and  in  most  of  the  prophets. 

Whether  there  is  any  difference  in  the  usage  of 
these  three  words,  and,  if  any,  what  that  difference 
is,  has  been  much  debated  (see  ^Vit^ius,  Misctll. 
Sacra,  i.  1,  §  19 ;  Carpzovius,  Jntrod.  ad  LiOros 
Canon.  V.  T.  iii.  1,  §  2;  Winer,  lital-  Worterbuch, 
art.  "  Propheten  ").  Hiiveniick  {Einleiiunrj,  Th.  i. ; 
Abth.  v.  s.  56)  considers  7idlji  to  express  the  title 
of  those  who  officially  belonged  to  the  prophetic 
order,  while  7-oeh  and  c/iozeh  denote  those  who 
received  a  prophetical  revelation.  Dr.  Lee  (/»- 
spiration  of  Huly  Scripture,  p.  543),  agrees  with 
llavernick  in  his  explanation  of  nCibi,  but  he  iden- 
tifies roeh  in  meaning  rather  with  nahi  than  with 
chozeh.  He  further  throws  out  a  suggestion  that 
chozth  is  the  special  designation  of  the  prophet 
attached  to  the  royal  household.  In  2  Sam.  xxiv. 
11,  Gad  is  described  as  "the  prophet  {ndbi)  tiad, 
David's  seer  (cAoz^^/O;  ■' and  elsewhere  he  is  called 
"David's  seer  {chozeh)''''  (1  Chr.  xxi.  9),  "the 
king's  seer  (chozeh)''''  (2  Chr.  xxix.  25).  "The 
case  of  Gad,"  Dr.  Lee  thinks,  "affords  the  clew  to 
the  difficulty,  as  it  clearly  indicates  that  attached 
to  the  royal  establislnnent  there  was  usually  an  in- 
dividual styled  '  the  king's  seer,'  who  might  at  the 
same  time  be  a  nabi."''  The  suggestion  is  ingenious 
(see,  in  addition  to  places  quoted  above,  1  Chr.  xxv. 
5,  xxix.  29;  2  Chr.  xxix.  30,  xxxv.  15),  but  it  was 
only  David  (possibly  also  Manasseh,  2  Chr.  xxxiii. 
18)  who,  so  far  as  we  read,  had  tliis  seer  attached 
to  his  person :  and  in  any  case  there  is  nothing  in 
the  word  chozeh  to  denote  the  relation  of  the 
prophet  to  the  king,  but  only  in  the  coimection  in 
which  it  stands  witli  the  word  king.  On  the  whole 
it  would  seem  that  the  same  persons  are  designated 
by  the  three  words  ndhi,  roeh,  and  chozth  ;  the 
laitt  two  titles  being  derived  from  the  prophets' 
p<;wer  of  seeing  the  visions  presented  to  them  by 
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"  In  1  Sam.  ix.  9  we  read,  "He  that  is  now  called 
H  prophet  (nabi)  was  beforetime  called  a  seer  (roc/i) ;  " 
iTom  wlience  Dr.  Stanley  {Lect  on  Jeirisli  Church)  has 
concluded  that  roeh  was  "  the  oldest  designation  of 
the  prophetic  office,"'  ''superseded  by  7idbi  shortly 
after  Samuel  s  tune,  when  ndbi  Jirst  came,  into  vse  "' 
{L>-rt.  xviii.,  xix.}.  This  seems  opposed  to  the  fact 
that  n'tbi  is  the  word  commonly  used  in  the  Penta- 
teuch, whereas  roeh  docs  not  appear  until  the  days 
3f  Samuel.  The  passage  in  the  book  of  Samuel  is 
'.learly  a  parenthetical  insertion,  perhaps  made  by  the 
nabi  Nathan  (or  whoexsr  was  the  original  author  of 
ihe  book;,  perhaps  added  at  a  later  date,  with  the  view 
of  explaining  how  it  was  that  bamuel  bore  the  title  of 
rnrh  instead  of  the  now  usual  appellation  of  ndbi. 
To  the  writer  the  days  of  Samuel  were  "  beforetime,'- 
%nd  he  explains  thai  in  those  ancient  days,  that  is  the 
lays  ot  Samuel,  the  word  used  for  prophet  was  rodi, 
tct  «d9«.     But   that  <}n%g  not  imply   that  roUk  -waa 


God,  the  first  from  their  function  of  revealing  and 
proclaiming  God's  truth  to  men.  When  Gregory 
Naz.  (Or.  28)  calls  Ezekiel  6  t«v  fieyaAoop 
iirSTTTTis  Kol  4^r}yr]T^s  /xva-Tiipicau,  he  gives  a  suf- 
ficiently exact  translation  of  the  two  titles  chozeh 
or  7-oeh,  and  ndbi. 

The  word  Ndbi  is  uniformly  translated  in  the 
LXX.  by  TTpo(pi)Ti)'s,  and  in  the  A.  V.  by  "prophet." 
In  classical  Greek  TTpo(pT]rii]s  signifies  one  who 
speaks  far  another,  specially  one  who  speaks  for  a 
(jod  and  so  interprets  his  will  to  man  (Liddell  & 
Scott,  s.  v.).  Hence  its  essential  meaning  is  "an 
interpreter."  Thus  Apollo  is  a  TTpo(pi\rT]s  as  being 
the  interpreter  of  Zeus  (yEsch.  Kuin.  19).  Poets 
are  the  Prophets  of  the  Muses,  as  being  their  vu- 
terpreters  (Plat.  Phceclr.  2G2  D).  The  irpocp^rai 
attached  to  heathen  temples  are  so  named  from 
their  interpreting  the  oracles  delivered  by  the  iii- 
spired  and  unconscious  fxavms  (Plat.  Tim.  72  B; 
Herod,  vii.  Ill,  ru>te,  ed.  Bajhr)  We  have  Plato'a 
authority  for  deriving  jxauris  from  [xaivofxai  (I.  c). 
The  use  of  the  word  Trpo(pi\r7]s  in  its  modem 
sense  is  post-classical,  and  is  derived  from  the  LXX. 

From  the  mediaeval  use  of  the  word  irpocpriTeia, 
prophecy  passed  into  the  English  language  in  the 
sense  of  prediction,  and  this  sen.se  it  has  retained 
as  its  popular  meaning  (see  Richardson,  s.  v.).  The 
larger  sense  of  inte7'pretation  has  not,  however, 
been  lost.  Thus  we  find  in  Bacon,  •'  An  exercise 
commonly  called  7>ro/>/(es7/<ny,  which  was  this:  that 
the  ministers  within  a  precinct  did  meet  upon  a 
week  day  in  some  principal  town,  where  there  was 
some  ancient  grave  minister  that  was  president, 
and  an  auditory  admitted  of  gentlemen  or  other 
persons  of  leisure.  Then  every  minister  succes- 
sively, beginning  with  the  youngest,  did  handle  one 
and  the  same  part  of  Scripture,  spending  severally 
some  quarter  of  an  hour  or  better,  and  in  the  whole 
some  two  hours.  And  so  the  exercise  being  begun 
and  concluded  with  prayer,  and  the  president  giving 
a  text  for  the  next  meeting,  the  assembly  was  dis- 
solved "  {Pacif  cation  of  the  Church).  This  mean- 
ing of  the  word  is  made  further  familiar  to  us  by 
the  title  of  Jeremy  Tajlor's  treatise  "  On  Liberty 
of  Prophesying."  Nor  was  there  any  risk  of  the 
title  of  a  book  published  in  our  own  days,  "  On  the 
Prophetical  Office  of  the  Church"  (Oxf.  1838), 
being  misunderstood.  In  fact  the  English  word 
prophet,  like  the  word  inspiration,  has  always  been 
used  in  a  larger  and  in  a  closer  sense.  In  the 
larger  sense  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  a  "  prophet," 
Moses  is  a  "  prophet,"  Mahomet  is  a  "  prophet." 
The  expression  means    that  they  proclaimed  and 


the  primitiye  word,  and  that  nabi  first  came  into  OM 
subsequently  to  Samuel  (see  Hengstenberg,  Beitrdffi 
zur  Eiiileitung  ins  A.  T.  iii.  335).  Dr.  Stanley  repr»- 
sents  chozeh  as  "  another  aiitirjiie  title."  But  on  n« 
sufficient  grounds.  Chozeh  is  first  found  in  2  Sam 
xxiv  11  ;  so  that  it  aoes  not  seem  to  have  come  into 
use  until  roeh  had  almost  disappeared.  It  is  also 
found  in  the  books  of  Kings  (2  K.  xvii.  13)  and  Chron- 
icles (frequently),  in  Amos^vii-  12),  Isaiah  (xxix.  10), 
Micah  (iii.  7).  and  the  derivatives  of  the  verb  chazah 
are  used  by  the  prophets  to  designate  their  vision? 
down  to  the  Captivity  (cf  Is.  i.  1  ;  Dan.  viii.  1  ;  Zech. 
xiii  4).  The  derivatives  of  rd'^dh  are  rarer,  and,  as 
being  prose  words,  are  chietiy  used  by  Daniel  (cf.  Ez. 
i.  1  ;  Dan.  x.  7)  On  examination  we  find  that  ndbi 
existed  before  and  after  and  alongside  of  both  ro'dh 
and  chozeh,  but  that  chozeh  was  somewhAt  vaan 
modem  than  ro'fh. 
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published  a  new  religious  dispensation.  1.  a  Am- 
Jar  though  not  identical  sense,  the  Church  is  said 
to  have  a  *'  prophetical,"  i.  e.  an  expository  and 
interpretative  office.  Jiut  in  its  closer  sense  the 
word,  accordirjg  co  usage  though  not  according  to 
fityniology,  involves  the  idea  of  foresight.  And 
tliis  is  and  always  has  been  its  more  usual  accepta- 
tion.«  The  different  meanings,  £>v  shades  of  mean- 
ing, in  wliich  the  abstract  noun  is  employed  in 
Scripture,  have  been  drawn  out  by  LocKe  as  fol- 
lows: "  I'rophecy  comprehends  three  tlihigs:  pre- 
diction; singing  l)y  the  dictate  of  the  Spirit;  and 
understanding  and  explaining  the  mysterious,  hid- 
den sense  of  Scripture,  by  an  immediate  illumina- 
tion and  motion  of  the  Spirit  "  {Paraphrase  of  1 
Jw.  xii.  note,  p.  121,  Lond.  1742).  It  is  in  virtue 
jf  this  last  signification  of  the  word,  that  the 
prophets  of  the  N.  T.  are  so  called  (1  Cor.  xii.): 
by  virtue  of  the  second,  that  the  sons  of  Asaph,  etc. 
Ere  said  to  have  "  prophesied  with  a  liarp  "  (1  Chr. 
XXV.  3),  and  Miriam  and  Deborah  are  termed 
"  prophetesses."  That  the  idea  of  potential  if  not 
actual  prediction  enters  into  the  conception  ex- 
pressed by  the  word  prophecy,  when  that  word  is 
used  to  designate  the  function  of  tlie  Hebrew 
prophets,  seems  to  be  proved  by  the  following  pas- 
sages of  Scripture,  Deut.  xviii.  22;  Jer.  xxviii.  9; 
Acts  ii.  30,  iii.  18,  21;  1  Pet.  i.  10;  2  Pet.  i.  10, 
20,  iii.  2.  Etyniologically,  however,  it  is  certain 
that  neitlier  prescience  nor  prediction  are  implied 
by  the  term  used  in  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  or  English 
laiij^.iage. 

II.  Prophetical  Okpeu.  —  The  sacerdotal 
order  was  originally  the  instrument  by  which  the 
members  of  the  Jewish  Theocracy  were  taught  and 
governed  in  things  spiritual.  Peast  and  fast,  sacri- 
fice and  offering,  rite  and  ceremony,  constituted  a 
varied  and  ever-recurring  system  of  training  and 
teaching  by  type  and  symbol.  To  the  priests,  too, 
was  intrusted  the  work  of  "  teaching  the  children 
of  Israel  all  the  statutes  which  the  Lord  hath  spoken 
anto  them  by  the  hand  of  Moses"  (l^ev.  x.  11). 
Teaching  by  act  and  teaching  by  word  were  alike 
thc'ir  task.  This  task  they  adequately  fulfilled  for 
some  hundred  cr  more  yeare  after  the  giving  of  the 
Law  at  Mount  Sinai.  But  during  the  time  of  tlie 
Judges,  the  priesthood  sank  into  a  state  of  degen- 
eracy, and  the  people  were  no  longer  affected  by 
tlie  acted  lessons  of  the  ceremonial  service.  They 
required  less  enigmatic  warnings  and  exhortations. 
Under  these  circumstances  a  new  moral  power  was 
evoked — the  Prophetic  Order.  Samuel,  himself  a 
Lcvite,  of  the  family  of  Kohath  (1  Chr.  vi.  28),  and 


a  Tt  seems  to  be  Incorrect  to  wy  that  the  English 
word  was  ''  originally  "  used  in  the  wider  sense  of 
''  preaching,"  and  that  it  became  "  limited "  to  the 
oacaning  of  "  predicting,"  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
in  consequence  of  "  an  etymological  mistake  "  (Stanley, 
Lfzt.  xix.,  XX.).  The  word  entered  into  the  English 
language  in  its  sense  of  predicting.  It  could  not  have 
been  otherwise,  for  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the 
English  language,  the  word  npo^T\reia  had.  by  usage, 
issv.med  popularly  the  meaning  of  prediction.  And 
we  find  it  or.Unarily  employed,  by  early  as  well  as  by 
lato  writers,  in  this  sense  (see  Polydore  Virgil,  History 
■}f  England,  iv.  161,  Camden  ed.  1846;  Coventry 
Mysteries,  p.  65,  Shakespeare  Soc.  ed  ,  1841,  and 
Kichardson,  ».  v.).  It  is  probable  that  the  meaning 
was  "  limited  "  to  ''  prediction  "  as  much  and  as  little 
before  the  seventeenth  century  as  It  baa  been  since. 

0  Dr.  Stanley  {Lect.  xviii.)  declares  it  to  be  "  doubt- 
iBi  if  b*  was  of  lievitical  descent,  and  certain  that  he 
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almost  certaiidy  a  priest,'^  was  the  instniment  used 
at  once  for  effecting  a  reform  in  the  sacerdotal  crder 
(1  Chr.  ix.  22),  and  for  giving  to  the  prophets  a 
position  of  importance  which  they  had  never  l)cfore 
held.  So  important  was  tlie  work  wrought  by  him, 
that  he  is  classed  in  Holy  Scripture  with  Moses 
(Jer.  XV.  1;  Ps.  xcix.  6;  Acts  iii.  24),  Samue. 
being  the  great  religious  reformer  and  organizer  of 
the  prophetical  order,  as  Moses  was  the  great  legis- 
lator and  founder  of  the  priestly  rule.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Samuel  created 
the  prophetic  order  as  a  new  tiling  before  unknown. 
The  germs  both  of  the  prophetic  and  of  the  rega' 
order  are  found  in  the  Law  as  given  to  the  Israelites 
by  Moses  (Deut.  xiii.  1,  xviii.  20,  xvii.  18),  but 
they  were  not  yet  developed,  because  there  was  not 
yet  the  demand  for  them.  Samuel,  who  evolved 
the  one,  himself  saw  the  evolution  of  the  other. 
The  title  of  prophet  is  found  before  the  legislation 
of  Mount  Sinai.  When  Abraham  is  called  a 
prophet  (Gen.  xx.  7),  it  is  probalJy  in  the  sense  of 
a  friend  of  God,  to  whom  He  makes  known  His 
will;  and  in  the  same  sense  the  name  .seems  to  be 
applied  to  the  patriarchs  in  general  (Ps.  cv.  15 ).'^ 
Moses  is  more  specifically  a  prophet,  as  being  a 
proclaimer  of  a  new  dispensation,  a  revealer  of  God's 
will,  and  in  virtue  of  his  divinely  inspired  songs 
(Lx.  XV.;  Deut.  xxxii.,  xxxiii. ;  Ps.  xc),  but  his 
main  work  was  not  prophetical,  and  he  is  therefore 
formally  distinguished  from  prophets  (Num.  xii.  C) 
as  well  as  cla.ssed  with  them  (Deut.  xviii.  15,  xxxiv. 
10).  Aaron  is  the  prophet  of  Moses  (Ex.  vii.  1); 
Miriam  (Kx.  xv.  20)  is  a  prophetess;  and  we  find 
the  prophetic  gift  in  the  elders  who  "prophesied  " 
when  "the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  rested  upon  them," 
and  in  Eldad  and  Medad,  who  "  prophesied  in  the 
camp"  (Num.  xi.  27).  At  the  time  of  the  sedi- 
tion of  Miriam,  the  possible  existence  of  prophets 
is  recognized  (Num.  xii.  6).  In  the  days  of  the 
Judges  we  find  that  Deborah  (Judg.  iv.  4)  is  a 
prophetess;  a  prophet  (Judg.  vi.  8)  rebukes  and 
exhorts  the  Israelites  when  oppressed  by  the  Mid- 
ianites;  and,  in  Samuel's  childhood,  "a  man  of 
God  "  predicts  to  Eli  the  death  of  his  two  sons, 
and  the  curse  that  was  to  fall  on  his  descendants 
(1  Sam.  ii.  27). 

Samuel  took  measures  to  make  his  work  of  res- 
toration permanent  as  well  as  effective  for  the  mo- 
ment. Por  this  purpose  he  instituted  Companies, 
or  Colleges  of  Prophets.  One  we  find  in  his  life- 
time at  Kamah  (1  Sam.  xix.  19,  20);  others  after- 
wards at  Bethel  (2  K.  ii.  3),  .lericho  (2  K.  ii.  5), 
Gilgal  (2  K.  iv.  38)j  and  elsewiiere  (2  K.  vi.  1). 


was  not  a  priest."  If  the  record  of  1  Chr.  vi.  28  is 
correct,  it  is  certain  that  he  was  a  Ijevite  by  de.scent 
though  an  Ephrathite  by  habitation  (1  Sam.  i.  1). 
There  is  every  probr-bility  that  he  was  a  priest  (cf.  1 
Sam,  i.  22,  ii.  11,  18,  vii.  5,  17,  x.  1,  xiii.  11)  and  no 
presumption  to  the  contrary.  The  fact  on  which  Dr 
Stanley  relies,  that  Samuel  lived  "  not  at  Gibeon  or 
at  Nob  but  at  Ramah,"  and  that  "  the  prophetic 
schools  were  at  Ramah,  and  at  Bethel,  and  at  Gilgal, 
not  at  Hebron  and  Anathoth,"  does  not  suffice  to 
raise  a  presumption.  As  judge,  Samuel  would  have 
lived  where  it  was  most  suitable  for  the  judge  to  dweL 
Of  the  three  colleges,  that  at  Ramah  was  alone  founded 
by  Samuel,  of  course  where  he  lived  himself,  and  even 
where  Ramah  was  we  do  not  know  :  one  of  the  latest 
hypotheses  places  it  two  miles  from  Hebron. 

c  According  to  Hengstenbcrg's  view  of  prophecy 
Abraham  was  a  prophet  because  he  received  revela 
tioQR  by  the  means  of  dream  and  vision  (.Gen.  xt.  12} 
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Tbeir  conatitution  and  object  were  similar  to  those 
of  Theological  Colleges.  Into  them  were  gathered 
promising  students,  and  here  they  were  trained  for 
the  office  which  they  were  afterwards  destined  to 
fulfill.  So  successful  were  these  institutions,  that 
from  the  time  of  Samuel  to  the  closing  of  the 
Canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  there  seems  never  to 
have  been  wanting  a  due  supply  of  men  to  keep  up 
the  line  of  olhcial  prophets. «  The  apocryphal  books 
of  the  Maccabees  (i.  iv.  46,  ix.  27,  xiv.  41)  and  of 
Ecclesiasticus  (xxxvi.  15)  represent  them  as  ex- 
tinct. The  colleges  appear  to  have  consisted  of 
students  differing  in  number.  Sometimes  they 
were  very  numerous  (1  K.  xviii.  4,  xxii.  6;  2  K. 
ii.  16).  One  elderly,  or  leading  prophet,  presided 
over  them  (1  Sam.  xix.  20),  called  their  Father 
(1  Sam.  X.  12),  or  Master  (2  K.  ii.  3),  who  was 
apparently  admitted  to  his  office  by  the  ceremony 
of  anointing  (1  K.  xix.  16;  Is.  Ixi.  1;  Ps.  cv.  15). 
They  were  called  his  sons.  Their  chief  subject  of 
study  was,  no  doubt,  the  Law  and  its  interpreta- 
tion; oral,  as  distinct  from  symbolical,  teaching 
being  henceforward  tacitly  transferred  from  the 
priestly  to  the  prophetical  order.^  Subsidiary  sub- 
jects of  instruction  were  music  and  sacred  poetry, 
both  of  which  had  been  connected  with  prophecy 
from  the  time  of  Closes  (Ex.  xv.  20)  and  the  Judges 
(Judg.  iv.  4,  V.  1).  The  prophets  that  meet  Saul 
"  came  down  from  the  high  place  with  a  psaltery 
and  a  tabret,  and  a  pipe  and  a  harp  before  them  " 
(1  Sam.  X.  5).  Elisha  calls  a  minstrel  to  evoke 
the  prophetic  gift  in  himself  (2  K.  iii.  15).  David 
«'  separates  to  the  service  of  the  sons  of  Asaph  and 
of  Heman  and  of  Jeduthun,  who  should  prophesy 
with  harps  and  with  psalteries  and  with  cymbals. 
.  .  .  All  these  were  under  the  hands  of  their  father 
for  song  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  with  cymbals, 
psalteries,  and  harps  for  the  service  of  the  house 
of  God  "  (1  Chr.  XXV.  6).  Hymns,  or  sacred  songs, 
are  found  in  the  books  of  Jonah  (ii  2),  Isaiah  (xii. 
1,  xxvi.  1),  Habakkuk  (iii.  2).  And  it  was  prob- 
ably the  duty  of  the  prophetical  students  to  compose 
verses  to  be  sung  in  the  Temple.  (See  Lowth, 
Sacred  Poetry  of  the  Hebrews^  Lect.  xviii.)  Having 
been  themselves  trained  and  taught,  the  prophets, 
whether  still  residing  within  their  college,  or  having 
left  its  precincts,  had  the  task  of  teaching  others. 
From  the  question  addressed  to  the  Shunammite  by 
her  husband,  '*  Wherefore  wilt  thou  go  to  him  to- 
day ?  It  is  neither  new  moon  nor  Sabbath  "  (2  K. 
iv.  23),  it  appears  that  weekly  and  monthly  relig- 
ious meetings  were  held  as  an  ordinary  practice  by 
the  prophets  (see  Patrick,  Comm.  in  loc. ).  Thus 
we  find  that  "  Elisha  sat  in  his  house,"  engaged 
in  his  official  occupation  (cf.  Ez.  viii.  1,  xiv.  1, 
XX.  1),  "and  the  elders  sat  with  him"  (2  K.  vi. 
32),  when  the  King  of  Israel  sent  to  slay  him.  It 
WAS  at  these  meetings,  probably,  that  many  of  the 
trarnings  and  exhortations  on  morality  and  spiritual 
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«  There  seems  no  sufficient  ground  for  the  common 
Btatenient  that,  after  the  schism,  the  collefres  existed 
only  in  the  Israelitish  kingdom,  or  for  Knobel's  sup- 
position that  they  ceased  with  Elisha,  (Prophetismuf!, 
ii.  39),  nor  again  for  Bishop  Lowth 's  statement  that 
"  they  existed  trom  the  earliest  times  of  the  Hebrew 
republic"  (Sacred  Poetry,  Lect.  xviii.),  or  for  M. 
Nicolas'  assertion  that  their  previous  establishment 
can  be  inferred  from  1  Sam.  viii.,  ix.,  x.  {J^tudes  critiques 
sur  la  Bible,  p.  865).  We  have,  however,  no  actual 
proof  of  their  existence  except  in  the  days  of  Samuel 
and  of  Elgah  and  Elisha. 
163 


religion  were  addressed  by  the  prophets  to  theit 
countrymen.  The  general  appearance  and  life  of 
the  prophet  were  very  similar  to  those  of  the  East- 
ern dervish  at  the  present  day.  His  dress  was  4 
hairy  garment,  girt  with  a  leathern  girdle  (Is.  xx. 
2;  Zech.  xiii.  4;  Matt.  iii.  4).  He  was  man-ied 
or  unmarried  as  he  chose ;  but  his  manner  of  life 
and  diet  were  stern  and  austere  (2  K.  iv.  10,  38; 
1  K.  xix.  6;  Matt.  iii.  4). 

III.  The  Prophetic  Gift.  —  We  have  been 
speaking  of  the  Prophetic  Order.  To  belong  to 
the  prophetic  order  and  to  possess  the  prophetic  gift 
are  not  convertible  terms.  There  might  be  mem- 
bers of  the  prophetic  order  to  whom  the  gift  of 
prophecy  was  not  vouchsafed.  There  might  be 
inspired  prophets,  who  did  not  belong  to  the 
prophetic  order.  Generally,  the  inspired  prophet 
came  from  the  College  of  the  Prophets,  and  be- 
longed to  the  prophetic  order;  but  this  was- not 
always  the  case.  In  the  instance  of  the  Prophet 
Amos,  the  rule  and  the  exception  are  both  mani- 
fested. When  Amaziah,  the  idolatrous  Israelitish 
priest,  threatens  the  prophet,  and  desires  him  to 
"  flee  away  into  the  land  of  Judah,  and  there  eat 
bread  and  prophesy  there,  but  not  to  prophesy 
again  any  more  at  Bethel,"  Amos  in  reply  says, 
*'  I  was  no  prophet,  neither  was  I  a  prophet's  son ; 
but  I  was  an  herdsman,  and  a  gatherer  of  sycamore 
fruit ;  and  the  Lord  took  me  as  I  followed  the  flock, 
and  the  Lord  said  unto  me.  Go  prophesy  unto  my 
people  Israel "  (vii.  14).  That  is,  though  called 
to  the  prophetic  office,  he  did  not  belong  to  the 
prophetic  order,  and  had  not  been  trained  in  the 
prc^hetical  colleges ;  and  this,  he  indicates,  was  an 
unusual  occurrence.  (See  J.  Smith  on  Prophecy, 
c.  ix.). 

The  sixteen  prophets  whose  books  are  in  the 
Canon  have  therefore  that  place  of  honor,  because 
they  were  endowed  with  the  pi-ophetic  yift  as  well 
as  ordinarily  (so  far  as  we  know)  belonging  to  the 
prophetic  order.  There  were  hundreds  of  prophets 
contemporary  with  ea^jh  of  these  sixteen  prophets; 
and  no  doubt  numberless  compositions  in  sacred 
poetry  and  numberless  moral  exhortations  were 
issued  from  the  several  schools,  but  only  sixteen 
books  find  their  place  in  the  Canon.  Why  is  this? 
Because  these  sixteen  had  what  their  brother- 
collegians  had  not,  the  Divine  call  to  the  office  of 
prophet,  and  the  Divine  illumination  to  enlighten 
them.  It  was  not  sufficient  to  have  been  taught 
and  trained  in  preparation  for  a  future  call.  Teach- 
ing and  training  served  as  a  preparation  only. 
When  the  schoolmaster's  work  was  done,  then,  if 
the  instrument  was  worthy,  God's  work  began. 
Moses  had  an  external  call  at  the  burning  bush 
(Ex.  iii.  2).  The  Lord  called  Samuel,  so  that  Eli 
perceived,  and  Samuel  learned,  that  it  was  the  Lord 
who  called  him  (1  Sam.  iii.  10).  Isaiah  (vi.  8), 
Jeremiah  (L  5),   Ezekiel  (ii.  4),  Amos  (vii.  15), 


&  It  is  a  vulgar  error  respecting  Jewish  history  to 
suppose  that  there  was  an  antagonism  between  the 
prophets  and  the  priests.  There  is  not  a  trace  of  such 
antagonism.  Isaiah  may  denounce  a  wicked  hierarchy 
(i.  10),  but  it  is  because  it  is  wicked,  not  because  it  is 
a  hierarchy.  Malachi  "  sharply  reproves  "  tiie  priests 
(ii.  1),  but  it  18  in  order  to  support  the  priesthood  (cf. 
i.  14).  Mr.  F.  W.  Newman  even  designates  Ezekiel'a 
writings  as  "  hard  sacerdotalism,"  "  tedious  and  un 
edifying  as  Leviticus  itself"  (Hebr.  Monarch,  p.  SSO). 
The  Prophetical  Order  was,  in  truth,  supplemental,  no* 
antagonititic  to  the  Sacerdotal. 
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declare  ihoh  ppecial  mission.  Nor  was  it  sufficient 
for  tlii«  call  to  have  been  made  once  for  all.  Each 
prophetical  utterance  is  the  result  of  a  communi- 
cation of  the  Divine  to  the  human  spirit,  received 
either  by  "  vision  "  (Is.  vi.  1)  or  by  "  the  word  of 
the  I>ord  "  (Jer.  ii.  1).  (See  Aids  to  Faith,  Essay 
iii.,  "On  Prophecy.")  What  then  are  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  sixteen  prophets,  thus  called  and 
commissioned,  and  entrusted  with  the  messages  of 
God  to  his  people  ? 

(1.)  They  were  the  national  poets  of  Judsea. 
We  have  already  shown  that  music  and  poetry, 
chants  and  hymns,  were  a  main  part  of  the  studies 
of  the  class  from  which,  generally  speaking,  they 
were  derived.  As  is  natural,  we  find  not  only  the 
songs  previously  specified,  but  the  rest  of  their  com- 
positions, poetical  or  breathing  the  spirit  of  poetry.« 

(2.)  They  were  aimalists  and  historians.  A  great 
portion  of  Isaiah,  of  Jeremiah,  of  Daniel,  of  Jonah, 
of  Haggai,  is  direct  or  indirect  history. 

(3.)  They  were  preachers  of  patriotism;  their 
patriotism  being  founded  on  the  religious  motive. 
To  the  subject  of  the  Theocracy,  the  enemy  of  his 
nation  was  the  enemy  of  God,  the  traitor  to  the 
public  weal  was  a  traitor  to  his  God ;  a  denunciation 
of  an  enemy  was  a  denunciation  of  a  representa- 
tive of  evil,  an  exhortation  in  behalf  of  Jerusalem 
was  an  exhortation  in  behalf  of  God's  Kingdom  on 
earth,  "  the  city  of  our  God,  the  mountain  of 
holiness,  beautiful  for  situation,  the  joy  of  the 
whole  earth,  the  city  of  the  great  King"  (Ps. 
xlviii.  1,  2). 

(4. )  They  were  preachers  of  morals  and  of  spirit- 
ual religion.  The  symbolical  teaching  of  the  ^w 
had  lost  much  of  its  eflJect.  Instead  of  learning  the 
necessity  of  purity  by  the  legal  washings,  the  ma- 
jority came  to  rest  in  the  outward  act  as  in  itself 
sufficient.  It  was  the  work,  tlien,  of  the  prophets  to 
hold  up  before  the  eyes  of  their  countrymen  a  high 
and  pure  morality,  not  veiled  in  symbols  and  acts, 
but  such  as  none  could  profess  to  misunderstand. 
Thus,  in  his  first  chapter,  Isaiah  contrasts  ceremo- 
nial observances  with  spiritual  morality:  "Your 
new  moons  and  your  appointed  feasts  my  soul 
hateth :  they  are  a  trouble  to  me ;  I  am  weary  to 

bear  them Wash  you,  make  you  clean;  put 

away  the  evil  of  your  doings  from  before  mine  eyes; 
cease  to  do  evil;  learn  to  do  well;  seek  judgment; 
relieve  the  oppressed,  judge  the  fatherless,  plead  for 
the  widow"  (i.  14-17).  He  proceeds  to  denounce 
God's  judgments  on  the  oppression  and  covetous- 


a  Bishop  Lowth  "  esteems  the  whole  book  of  Isaiah 
poetical,  a  few  passages  exempted,  which,  if  brought 
together,  would  not  at  most  exceed  the  bulk  of  five  or 
six  chapters,"  "  half  of  the  book  of  Jeremiah,"  "the 
greater  part  of  Ezekiel"  The  rest  of  the  prophets 
are  mainly  poetical,  but  Haggai  is  "prosaic,"  and 
Jonah  and  Daniel  are  plain  prose  {Sacred  Poetry,  Lect. 
xxi). 

b  "Magna  fides  et  grandia  audacia  Prophetarum," 
Bays  St.  Jerome  (in  Ezek.).  This  was  their  general 
characteristic,  but  that  gifts  and  graces  might  be  dis 
severed,  is  proved  by  the  cases  of  Balaam,  Jonah, 
Caiaphas,  and  the  disobedient  prophet  of  Judah. 

c  Dr.  Davidson  pronounces  it  as  "now  commonly 
admitted  that  the  essential  part  of  Biblical  prophecy 
does  not  lie  in  predicting  contingent  events,  but  in 
liTining  the  essentially  religious  in  the  course  of  his- 
tory. .  .  In  no  prophecy  can  it  be  shown  tliat 
kh(  literal  predicting  of  distant  historical  event",  is 
MUtalned      <  .In  conformity  with  the  analogy 
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ness  of  the  rulers,  the  pride  of  1  le  womei.  (»  iO. 

on  grasping,  proHigacy,  iniquity,  injustice  (<.  v.; 
and  so  on  throughout.  The  system  of  morals  put 
forward  by  the  prophets,  if  not  higher,  or  sterner, 
or  purer  than  that  of  the  Law,  is  more  plainly  de- 
clared, and  with  greater,  because  now  more  needed, 
vehemence  of  diction.** 

(5. )  They  were  extraordinary,  but  yet  authorized, 
exponents  of  the  Law.  As  an  instance  of  this,  we 
may  take  Isaiah's  description  of  a  true  fast  (Iviii. 
0-7) :  F^ekiel's  explanation  of  the  sins  of  the  father 
being  visited  on  the  children  (c.  xviii.);  Micah'a 
preference  of  "  doing  justly,  loving  mercy,  and  walk- 
ing humbly  with  God,"  to  "  thousands  of  rams  and 
ten  thousands  of  rivers  of  oil  "  (vi.  6-8).  In  theae 
as  in  other  similar  cases  (cf.  Hos.  vi.  6;  Amos 
V.  21),  it  was  the  task  of  the  prophets  to  restore 
the  balance  which  had  been  overthrown  by  the 
Jews  and  their  teachers  dwelling  on  one  side  or  on 
the  outer  covering  of  a  truth  or  of  a  duty,  and 
leaving  the  other  side  or  the  inner  meaning  out  of 
sight. 

(6.)  They  held,  as  we  have  shown  above,  a  pa* 
toral  or  quasi-pastoral  oflfice. 

(7.)  They  were  a  political  power  in  the  state. 
Strong  in  the  safeguard  of  their  religious  charac- 
ter, they  were  able  to  serve  as  a  counterpoise  to 
the  royal  authority  when  wielded  even  by  an  Ahab. 

(8.)  But  the  prophets  were  something  more  that 
national  poets  and  annalists,  preachers  of  patriot- 
ism, moral  teachers,  exponents  of  the  Law,  pastors, 
and  politicians.  We  have  not  yet  touched  upon 
their  most  essential  characteristic,  which  is,  that 
they  were  instruments  of  revealing  God's  will  to 
man,  as  in  other  ways,  so,  specially,  by  predicting 
future  events,  and,  in  particular,  by  foretelling  the 
incarnation  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  re- 
demption effected  liy  Him.c  There  are  two  chief 
ways  of  exhil)iting  this  fact:  one  is  suitable  when 
discoursing  with  Christians,  the  other  when  argu- 
ing with  unbelievers.  To  the  Christian  it  is 
enough  to  show  that  the  truth  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  the  truthfulness  of  its  authors,  and  of 
the  Lord  Himself,  are  bound  up  with  the  truth 
of  the  existence  of  this  predictive  element  in  the 
prophets.  To  the  unbeliever  it  is  necessary  to  show 
that  facts  have  verified  their  predictions. 

(a.)  In  St.  INIatthew's  Gospel,  the  first  chapter, 
we  find  a  quotation  from  the  prophet  Isaiah,  "  Be- 
hold a  virgin  shall  be  with  child,  and  shall  bring 
forth  a  son,  and   they  shall  call  his  name  Em- 


of  prophecy  generally,  special  predictions  concerning 
Christ  do  not  appear  in  the  Old  Testament."  Di 
Davidson  must  mean  that  this  is  "  now  commonly 
admitted "  by  writers  like  himself,  who,  following 
Eichhorn,  resolve  "  the  prophet's  delineations  of  th« 
future"  into  "in  esnerce  nothing  bid  foreboriings  — 
efforts  of  the  spiritual  eye  to  bring  up  before  itself  the 
distinct  form  of  the  future.  Tli^  prevision  of  the 
prophet  is  intensified  presentiment."  Of  course,  if 
the  powers  of  the  prophets  were  simply  '-forebodings  •' 
and  "presentiments"  of  the  human  spirit  in  "  it» 
preconscious  region,"  tliey  could  not  do  more  than 
make  indefinite  guesses  about  the  future.  But  thli 
is  not  the  Jewish  nor  the  Christian  theory  of  prophecy 
See  S.  Basil  {in  Emi.  iii.),  S.  Chrys.  {Horn.  xxii.  t.  t 
137,  ed.  1612),  Clem.  Alex.  {Strom.  1.  h.),  Euseb.  (Dewi 
Ei-ang.  V.  132,  cd.  1544),  and  Justin  Martyr  (Dial 
cum  Tryph.  p.  £24.  ed.  1636).  (See  Suicer,  s.  t 
irpo«^^T»js. ) 
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nanuel;  "  and,  at  the  same  time,  we  find  a  state- 
oient  that  the  birth  of  Christ  took  place  as  it  did 
"  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  of  the 
Ix)rd  by  the  prophet,"  in  those  words  (i.  22,  23). 
This  means  that  the  prophecy  was  the  declaration 
of  God's  purpose,  and  that  the  circumstances  of 
the  birth  of  Christ  were  the  fulfillment  of  that 
purpose.  Then,  either  the  predictive  element  exists 
in  the  book  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  or  the  authority 
of  the  Evangelist  St.  Matthew  must  be  given  up. 
The  same  evangelist  testifies  to  the  same  prophet 
havhig  "spoken  of"  John  the  Baptist  (iii.  3)  in 
words  which  he  quotes  from  Is.  xl.  3.  He  says 
(iv.  13-15)  that  Jesus  came  and  dwelt  in  Ca- 
pernaum, "that''  other  words  "spoken  by"  the 
same  prophet  (ix.  1)  "might  be  fulfilled."  He 
■ays  (viii.  17)  that  Jesus  did  certain  acts,  '*that  it 
might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  Esaias  the 
prophet"  (Is.  liii.  4).  He  says  (xii.  17)  that  Jesus 
acted  in  a  particular  manner,  "  that  it  might  be 
fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  ICsaias  the  prophet " 
in  words  quoted  from  chap.  xlii.  1.  Then,  if  we 
believe  St.  Matthew,  we  must  believe  that  in  the 
pages  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah  there  was  predicted 
that  which  Jesus  some  seven  hundred  years  after- 
wards fulfilled."  But,  further,  we  have  not  only 
the  eviden'ce  of  the  Evangelist;  we  have  the  e\i- 
detice  of  the  Lord  Himself.  He  declares  (Matt, 
xiii.  14)  that  in  the  Jews  of  his  age  "  is  fulfilled 
the  prophecy  of  Esaias,  which  saith  —  "  (Is.  vi.  9). 
He  says  (Matt.  xv.  7)  "Esaias  well  prophesied  of 
them"  (Is.  xxix.  13).  Then,  if  we  believe  our 
Lord's  sayings  and  the  record  of  them,  we  must 
believe  in  prediction  as  existing  in  the  Prophet 
Isaiah.  This  prophet,  who  is  cited  between  fifty 
and  sixty  times,  may  be  taken  as  a  sample;  but 
the  same  argument  might  be  brought  forward  with 
respect  to  Jeremiah  (Matt.  ii.  18;  Heb.  viil.  8), 
Daniel  (Matt.  xxiv.  15),  Hosea  (Matt.  ii.  15;  Horn. 
ix.  25),  Joel  (Acts  ii.  17),  Amos  (Acts  vii.  42;  xv. 
16),  Jonah  (Matt.  xii.  40),  Micah  (Matt.  xii.  7), 
Habakkuk  (Acts  xiii.  41),  Haggai  (Heb.  xii.  26), 
Zechariah  (Matt.  xxi.  5 ;  JNIark  xiv.  27 ;  John  xix. 
37),  Malachi  (xMatt.  xi.  10;  Mark  i.  2;  Luke  vii. 
27).  With  this  evidence  for  so  many  of  the 
prophets,  it  would  be  idle  to  cavil  with  respect  to 
liLzekiel,  Obadiah,  Nahum,  Zephaniah;  the  more, 
as  "the  prophets"  are  frequently  spoken  of  to- 
gether (Matt.  ii.  23;  Acts  xiii.  40,  xv.  15)  as  au- 
thoritative. The  Psalms  are  quoted  no  less  than  sev- 
enty times,  and  very  frequently  as  being  predictive. 
()8.)  The  argument  with  the  unbeliever  does  not 
admit  of  being  brougiit  to  an  issue  so  concisely. 
Here  it  is  necessary  (1)  to  point  out  the  existence 
of  certain  declarations  as  to  future  events,  the 
probability  of  which  was  not  discernible  by  human 
ragacity  at  the  time  that  the  declarations  were 
made;  (2)  to  show  that  certain  events  did  after- 
\irards  take  place  corresponding  with  these  declara- 
tions; (3)  to  show  that  a  chance  coincidence  is  not 
Kn  adequate  hypothesis  on  which  to  account  for 
»hat  correspondence. 
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Davison,  in  his  valuable  Discourses  on  Prophecff 
fixes  a  "Criterion  of  Prophecy,"  and  in  accord- 
ance with  it  he  describes  "  the  conditions  which 
would  confer  eogency  of  evidence  on  single  ei 
amples  of  prophecy,"  in  the  following  maimer 
first,  "  the  known  promulgation  of  the  prophecy 
prior  to  the  event;  secondly,  the  clear  and  palpable 
fulfillment  of  it;  lastly,  the  nature  of  the  event 
itself,  if,  when  the  prediction  of  it  was  given,  it 
lay  remote  from  human  view,  and  was  such  as 
could  not  be  foreseen  by  any  supposable  effort  of 
reason,  or  be  deduced  upon  principles  of  calcula- 
tion derived  from  probability  and  experience " 
{Disc.  viii.  378).  Applying  his  test,  the  learned 
writer  finds  that  the  establishment  of  the  Christian 
Keligion  and  the  person  of  its  Founder  were  pre- 
dieted  when  neither  reason  nor  experience  could 
have  anticipated  them;  and  that  the  predictions 
respecting  them  have  been  clearly  fulfilled  in  hitk 
tory.  Here,  then,  is  an  adequate  proof  of  an 
inspired  prescience  in  the  prophets  who  predicted 
these  things.  He  applies  his  test  to  the  propheciet 
recorded  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  their  actual 
state,  to  the  prediction  of  tiie  great  apostasy  and 
to  the  actual  state  of  corrupted  Christianity,  and 
finally  to  the  prophecies  relating  to  Nineveh,  Baby- 
lon, Tyre,  Egypt,  the  Ishmaelites,  and  the  Four 
Empires,  and  to  the  events  which  have  befallen 
them ;  and  in  each  of  these  cases  he  finds  proof 
of  the  existence  of  the  predictive  element  in  the 
prophets. 

In  the  book  of  Kings  we  find  Micaiah  the  son 
of  Imlah  uttering  a  challenge,  by  which  his  pre- 
dictive powers  were  to  be  judged.  He  had  pro- 
nounced, by  the  word  of  the  Lord,  that  Ahab 
should  fall  at  Kamoth-Gilead.  Ahab,  in  return, 
conmianded  hinj  to  be  shut  up  in  prison  until  he 
came  back  in  peace.  "  And  Micaiah  said.  If  thou 
return  at  all  in  peace  "  (that  is,  if  the  event  does 
not  verify  my  words),  "the  Lord  hath  not  spok«i 
by  me  "  (that  is,  I  am  no  prophet  capable  of  pre- 
dicting the  future)  (1  K.  xxii.  28).  The  test  is 
sound  as  a  negative  test,  and  so  it  is  laid  down  in 
the  Law  (I)eut.  xviii.  22);  but  as  a  positive  test  it 
would  not  be  sufficient.  Ahab's  death  at  Kamoth- 
Gilead  did  not  prove  Micaiah's  predictive  powers, 
though  his  escape  would  have  disproved  them. 
But  here  we  must  notice  a  very  important  differ- 
ence between  single  prophecies  ajid  a  series  of 
prophecy.  The  fulfillment  of  a  single  prophecy 
does  not  prove  the  prophetical  power  of  the  prophet, 
but  the  fulfillment  of  a  long  .series  of  prophecies 
by  a  series  or  number  of  events  does  in  itself  con- 
stitute a  proof  that  the  prophecies  were  intended 
to  predict  the  events,  and,  consequently,  tliat  pre- 
dictive power  resided  in  the  prophet  or  prophets. 
We  may  see  this  in  the  so  far  parallel  cases  of 
satirical  writings.  We  know  for  certain  that 
Aristophanes  refers  to  Cleon,  Pericles,  Nicias  (and 
we  should  be  equally  sure  of  it  were  his  satire 
more  concealed  than  it  is)  simply  from  the  ftcct  of 
a  number  of  satirical  hits  converging  together  on 
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o  This  conclusion  cannot  be  escaped  by  pressing  the 
words  'iva  n\rfpui9fj,  for  if  they  do  not  mean  that  cer- 
tain things  were  done  in  order  that  the  Divine  pre- 
iestination  might  be  accomplished,  which  predestina- 
ion  was  already  declared  by  the  prophet,  they  must 
inean  that  Jesus  Christ  knowingly  moulded  his  acts  so 
V*  to  be  in  accordance  with  what  was  said  in  an  au- 
aent  book  which  in  reality  had  no  reference  to  him,  a 
wkich  is  entirely  at  variance  with  the  character 


drawn  of  him  by  St.  Matthew,  and  which  would  mak« 
him  a  conscious  impostor,  inasmuch  as  he  himself 
appeals  to  the  prophecies.  Further,  it  would  imply 
(as  in  Matt.  i.  22)  that  God  Himself  contrived  certain 
events  (as  those  connected  with  the  birth  of  Christ), 
not  in  order  that  they  might  be  in  accordance  with 
his  will,  but  in  order  that  they  might  be  agreeabk 
to  the  declarations  of  a  certain  book  —  than  whicb 
nothing  could  well  be  mora  ahsurrl 
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.the  oltjecl  of  liis  satire.  One,  two,  or  three  strokes 
might  l)e  intended  for  more  persons  thar>  one,  but 
'  the  addition  of  each  stroke  makes  the  aim  more 
apparent,  and  when  we  have  a  sufficient  number 
heiore  ns  we  can  no  lonjjer  po3sil)ly  doubt  his  de- 
sign. 'J'he  same  may  be  said  of  fables,  and  still 
more  of  allegories.  'J'he  fact  of  a  complicattil 
l,ock  being  opened  by  a  key  showft  that  the  lock 
und  key  were  meant  for  each  other.  Now  the 
RIessianic  picture  drawn  by  tiie  i)rophets  as  a  body 
contains  at  least  as  many  traits  as  these:  —  That 
Ralvation  should  come  through  the  family  of  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  Jacob, -Judah,  David:  tliat  at  the  time 
of  tlie  final  absorption  of  the  .Jewish  power,  Shi- 
loh  (the  tranquillizer)  should  gather  the  nations 
under  his  rule:  that  there  sliould  be  a  great 
Prophet,  typified  by  ]\Ioses;  a  King  descended 
ftx>m  David  ;  a  Priest  forever,  typified  by  Melchis- 
edek:  that  there  should  be  born  into  the  world 
ft  child  to  be  called  iMighty  God,  Eternal  Father, 
prince  of  Peace:  that  tiiere  should  be  a  Righteous 
Servant  of  God  on  whoju  the  Lord  would  lay  the 
iiiiquity  of  all:  that  Messiah  the  Prince  should 
he  cut  off',  but  not  ior  himself:  that  an  everlasting 
kingdT)m  should  be  given  by  the  Ancient  of  Days 
.^o  o.)e  like  the  Son  of  Man.  It  seems  impossible 
to  harmonize  so  many  apparent  contradictions. 
Nevertheless  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that,  at  the 
time  seemingly  pointed  out  by  one  or  more  of 
♦hese  predictions,  there  was  born  into  the  world  a 
child  of  the  house  of  David,  and  therefore  of  the 
family  of  Abraham.  I.saac,  Jacob,  and  Judah,  who 
claimed  to  be  the  object  of  these  and  other  pre- 
dictions; who  is  acknowledired  as  Prophet,  Priest, 
and  King,  as  Mighty  God,  and  yet  as  God's 
Kighteous  Servant  who  bears  the  iniquity  of  all; 
who  was  cut  off",  and  whose  death  is  acknowledged 
not  to  have  been  for  his  own,  but  for  others'  good; 
who  has  instituted  a  spiritual  kingdom  on  earth, 
which  kingdom  is  of  a  nature  to  continue  forever, 
if  there  is  any  continuance  beyond  this  world  and 
this  life;  and  in  whose  doings  and  sufferings  on 
earth  a  number  of  specific  predictions  were  mi- 
nutely fidfiUed.  Then  we  may  say  that  we  have 
here  a  series  of  prophecies  which  are  so  applicable 
to  the  person  and  earthly  life  of  Jesus  Christ  as 
to  be  thereby  shown  to  have  been  designed  to  ap- 
ply to  Him.  And  if  they  were  designed  to  apply 
to  Him,  prophetical  prediction  is  proved. 

Objections  have  been  urged:  —  1.  Vagueness. 
—  It  has  been  said  that  the  prophecies  are  too 
darkly  and  vaguely  worded  to  be  proved  predictive 
by  the  events  which  they  are  alleged  to  foretell. 
This  objection  is  stated  with  clearness  and  force 
by  Amnion..  Ho  says,  "Such  simple  sentences  as 
the  following:  Israel  has  not  to  expect  a  king,  but 
a  teacher:  this  teacher  will  be  born  at  Bethlehem 
duriny;  the  reign  of  Herod ;  he  will  lay  down  his 
life  under  Tiberius,  in  attestation  of  the  truth  of 
his  religion;  through  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  the  complete  extinction  of  the  Jewish 
Btate,  he  will  spread  his  doctrine  in  every  quarter 
of  the  world  —  a  few  sentences  like  these,  expressed 
hi  plain  historical  prose,  would  not  only  bear  the 
rharacter  of  true  predictions,  but,  when  once  their 
genuineness  was  proved,  they  would  be  of  incom- 
parably greater  worth  to  us  than  all  the  oracles  of 
•Jie  Old  Tfstament  taken  totrether"  (C/irisfolor/y, 
p.  12).  Hut  to  this  it  might  be  answered,  and 
has  been  in  effect  answered  by  Hengstenberg  —  1. 
That  Gotl  iiiver  forces  men  to  believe,  but  that 
Eihere  is  such  an  union  of  definiteness  and  vague- 


ness in  the  prophecies  as  to  enable  lh<ise  who  an 
willing  to  discover  the  truth,  while  the  willfully 
blind  are  not  forcibly  constrained  to  see  it.  2 
That,  had  the  prophecies  been  couched  in  the  forin 
of  direct  declarations,  their  fulfillment  would  have 
thereby  been  rendered  impossible,  or,  at  least,  capa- 
ble of  frustration.  3.  'J'hat  the  effect  of  prophecy 
(e.  (/.  with  reference  to  the  time  of  the  Messiah's 
coming)  would  have  been  far  less  beneficial  to  be- 
lievers, as  being  less  adapted  to  keep  them  in  a 
state  of  constant  expectation.  4.  That  the  Mes- 
siah of  Kevelation  could  not  he  so  clearly  por- 
trayed in  his  varied  character  as  God  and  Man,  as 
Prophet,  Priest,  and  King,  if  he  had  been  th« 
mere  "teacher"  which  is  all  that  Amnion  ac- 
knowledges him  to  be.  5.  That  the  state  of  the 
Prophets,  at  the  time  of  receiving  the  Divine  reve- 
lation, was  (as  we  shall  presently  show)  such  as 
necessarily  to  make  their  predictions  fragmentary, 
figurative,  and  abstracted  from  the  relations  of 
time.  6.  That  some  portions  of  the  prophecies 
were  intended  to  be  of  double  application,  and 
some  portions  to  be  understood  only  on  their  ful- 
fillment (cf.  John  xiv.  29;  Ez.  xxxvi.  33). 

2.  Obscurity  of  a  j^art  or  parts  of  a  pixphecy 
otherwise  clear.  —  The  objection  drawn  from  "the 
unintelligibleness  of  one  part  of  a  prophecy,  as 
invalidating  the  proof  of  foresight  arising  from  tbfl 
evident  completion  of  those  parts  which  are  under- 
stood "  is  akin  to  that  drawn  from  the  vagueness 
of  the  whole  of  it.  And  it  may  be  answered  with 
the  same  arguments,  to  which  we  may  add  the 
consideration  urged  by  Butler  that  it  is,  for  the 
argument  in  hand,  the  same  as  if  the  parts  not 
understood  were  written  in  cipher  or  not  written 
at  all:  "Suppose  a  writing,  partly  in  cipher  and 
partly  in  plain  words  at  length;  and  that  in 
the  part  one  understood  there  appeared  mention 
of  several  known  facts  —  it  would  never  come  into 
any  man's  thought  to  imagine  that  if  he  under- 
stood the  whole,  perhaps  he  might  find  that  these 
facts  were  not  in  reality  known  by  the  writer" 
(Analo(/y,  pt.  ii.  c:  vii.).  Furthermore,  if  it  be 
true  that  prophecies  relating  to  the  first  coming 
of  the  Messiah  refer  also  to  his  second  coming, 
some  part  of  those  prophecies  must  necessarily  be 
as  yet  not  fully  understood. 

it  would  appear  from  these  considerations  that 
Davison's  second  "condition,"  above  quoted,  "the 
clear  and  palpable  fulfillment  of  the  prophecy," 
3hould  be  so  far  modified  as  to  take  into  account 
the  necessary  difficulty,  more  or  less  great,  in  recog- 
nizing the  fulfillment  of  a  prophecy  which  results 
from  the  necessary  vagueness  and  obscurity  of  the 
prophecy  itself. 

3.  Application  of  the  several  prophecies  to  n 
more  immediate  subject.  —  It  has  been  the  task  of 
many  Biblical  critics  to  examine  the  different  pas- 
sages which  are  alleged  to  be  predictions  of  Christ, 
and  to  show  that  they  were  delivered  in  reference 
to  some  person  or  thing  contemporary  with,  or 
shortly  subsequent  to,  the  time  of  the  writer. 
The  conclusion  is  then  drawn,  sometimes  scorn- 
fully, sometimes  as  an  inference  not  to  be  resisted, 
that  the  passages  in  question  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Messiah.  We  have  here  to  distinguish 
carefully  between  the  conclusion  proved,  and  the 
corollary  drawn  from  it.  Eet  it  be  granted  that  it 
may  be  proved  of  all  the  predictions  of  the  Mes- 
siah —  it  certainly  may  be  proved  of  many  —  thjH 
they  primarily  apply  to  *ome  historical  and  present 
fact:  in  that  case  »  PMrtain  law,  under  which  Goi 
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rouchsafeti  Ais  prophetical  revelations,  is  discov- 
Bre<l ;  but  there  is  no  semblance  of  disproof  of  the 
further  IMessianic  interpretation  of  the  passages 
under  consideration.  That  some  such  law  does"^ 
exist  has  been  argued  at  length  by  ISfr.  Davison. 
He  believes,  however,  that  "it  obtains  only  in 
Bonie  of  the  more  distinguished  nionvnnents  of 
prophecy,"  such  as  the  prophecies  founded  on,  and 
having  primary  reference  to,  the  kingdom  of  I)a- 
\;id,  the  restoration  of  the  Jews,  tlie  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  {On  Prop/iecy,  Disc.  v.).  Dr.  Lee 
thinks  that  Davison  "  exhibits  too  great  reserve  in 
the  application  of  this  important  principle"  (On 
ingpir'ttum,  Lect.  iv.).  He  considers  it  to  be  of 
universal  application;  and  upon  it  he  founds  the 
doctrine  of  the  "double  sense  of  prophecy,"  ac- 
cording to  which  a  prediction  is  fuliilled  in  two  or 
even  more  distinct  but  analogous  subjects:  first  in 
type,  then  in  antitype;  and  after  that  perhaps 
awaits  a  still  further  and  more  complete  fulfillment. 
This  view  of  the  fulfillment  of  prophecy  seems 
necessary  for  the  explanation  of  our  Ix)rd'8  predic- 
tion on  the  mount,  relating  at  once  to  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem  and  to  the  end  of  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation. It  is  on  this  principle  that  Pearson 
writes:  "  Many  are  the  prophecies  which  concern 
Him,  many  the  promises  which  are  made  of  Him; 

but  yet  some  of  them  very  obscure 

Wheresoever  He  is  spoken  of  as  the  Anointed,  it 
may  well  be  Jirsf.  understood  of  some  other  per- 
son;  except  one  place  in  Daniel,  where  Messiah 
is  foretold  'to  be  cut  oflF'  "  {On  the  Creed,  Art. 
II.). 

Whether  it  can  be  proved  by  an  investigation 
of  Holy  Scripture,  that  this  relation  between 
Divine  announcements  for  the  future  and  certain 
present  events  does  so  exist  as  to  constitute  a  law, 
and  whether,  if  the  law  is  proved  to  exist,  it  is  of 
universal,  or  only  of  partial  ai)plication,  we  do  not 
pause  to  determine.  But  it  is  manifest  that  the 
existence  of  a  primary  sense  cannot  exclude  the 
possibility  of  a  secondary  sense.  The  question, 
therefore,  really  is,  whether  the  prophecies  are 
applicalile  to  Christ:  if  they  are  so  applicable,  the 
previous  application  of  each  of  them  to  some  his- 
torical event  would  not  invalidate  the  proof  that 
they  were  designed  as  a  whole  to  find  their  full 
completion  in  Him.  Nay,  even  if  it  could  be 
shown  that  the  prophets  had  in  their  thoughts 
nothing  beyond  the  primary  completion  of  their 
words  (a  tiling  which  we  at  present  leave  undeter- 
mined), no  inference  co\dd  thence  be  drawn  against 
their  secondary  application ;  for  such  an  inference 
would  assume,  what  no  believer  in  inspiration  will 
p;rant,  viz.,  that  the  prophets  are  the  sole  authors 
of  their  prophecies.  The  rule,  Nihil  in  acriph) 
quod  non  privs  in  scripfore,  is  sound;  but,  the 
question  is,  who  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  true  au- 
thor of  the  prophecies  —  the  human  instrument  or 
the  Divine  Author?  (See  Hengstenberg,  Chris- 
tolo(/y,  Appendix  VI.,  p.  433.) 

4.  MiracuUms  character.  —  It  is  probable  that 
his  lies  at  the  root  of  the  many  and  various  efforts 
made  to  disprove  the  predictive  power  of  the 
prophets.  There  is  no  question  that  if  miracles 
are,  either  physically  or  morally,  impossible,  then 
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«  Hence  the  emphatic  declarations  of  the  3 real 
j*rorhet  of  the  Church  that  he  did  not  gpeak  of  Ilim- 
lelf  (John  vii.  17,  &c.). 

'>  Maimonides  has  drawn  out  the  points  iu  which 


prediction  is  impossible;  and  those  passages  which 
have  ever  been  accounted  predictive,  must  be  ex- 
plained away  as  being  vague,  as  being  obscure,  at 
applying  only  to  something  in  the  writer's  lifetime, 
or  on  some  other  hypothesis.  This  is  only  saying 
that  belief  in  prediction  is  not  compatible  with  the' 
theory  of  Atheism,  or  with  the  philosophy  which 
rejects  the  overruling  Providence  of  a  personal 
God.     And  this  is  not  to  be  denied. 

IV.  The  Pkophetic  State.  —  We  learn  from 
Holy  Scripture  that  it  was  by  the  agency  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  that  the  prophets  received  the  Di- 
vine communication.  Thus,  on  the  appointment 
of  the  seventy  elders,  "The  Lord  said,  I  will  take 
of  the  Spirit  which  is  upon  thee,  and  will  put  it 

upon  them And  the  Ix)rd  .  .  .  took  of 

the  Spirit  that  was  upon  him,  and  gave  it  unto 
the  seventy  elders;  and  it  came  to  pass  that  when 
the  Spirit  rested  upon  them,  they  prophesied  and 

did    not   cease And    Moses   said,   Would 

God  that  all  the  Lord's  people  were  prophets,  and 
that  the  Ix)rd  would  put  his  Spirit  upon  them " 
(Num.  xi.  17,  25.  23).  Here  we  see  that  what 
made  the  seventy  prophesy,  was  their  being  endued 
with  the  I>ord's  Spirit  by  the  Lord  Himself.  So 
it  is  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  which  made  Saul  (1 
Sam.  X.  6)  and  his  messengers  (1  Sam.  xix.  20) 
prophesy.  And  thus  St.  Peter  a.ssures  us  that 
"prophecy  came  not  in  old  time  by  the  will  of 
man,  but  holy  men  of  God  spake,  moved  {(^epSfi- 
evoL)  by  the  Holy  Ghost"  (2  Pet.  i.  21),  while 
false  prophets  are  described  as  those  "  who  speak  a 
vision  of  their  own  heart,  and  not  out  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Lord"  (Jer.  xxiii.  IG),  "who  prophesy  out 
of  their  own  hearts,  .  .  who  follow  their  own 
spirit,  and  have  seen  nothing"  (Lz.  xiii.  2,  3).<» 
The  prophet  held  an  intermediate  position  in  com- 
munication between  God  and  man.  (iod  connnu- 
nicated  with  him  by  his  Spirit,  and  he.  having 
received  this  comnumication,  was  "the  spokes- 
man "  of  God  to  man  (cf.  Ex.  vii.  1  and  iv.  16). 
But  the  means  by  which  the  Divine  Spirit  commu- 
nicated with  the  Iiuman  spirit,  and  the  conditiong 
of  the  human  spirit  under  which  the  Divine 
communications  were  received,  have  not  been 
clearly  declared  to  us.  They  are,  however,  indi- 
cated. On  the  occasion  of  the  sedition  of  Miriam 
and  Aaron,  we  read,  "  And  the  Lord  said,  Hear 
now  my  words:  If  there  l>e  a  prophet  among  you, 
I  the  Lord  will  make  myself  known  unto  him  in  a 
vision,  and  will  speak  unto  him  in  a  dream.  My 
servant  Moses  is  not  so,  who  is  faithful  in  all  minfe 
house:  with  him  will  I  speak  mouth  to  mouth, 
even  apparently,  and  not  in  dark  speeches,  and  the 
similitude  of  the  Lord  shall  he  behold  ''  (Num. 
xii.  6-8).  Here  we  have  an  exhaustive  division 
of  the  different  ways  in  which  the  revelations  of 
God  are  made  to  man.  1.  Direct  declaration  and 
manifestation,  "  I  will  speak  mouth  to  mouth,  ap- 
parently, and  the  siuiilitude  of  the  Lord  shall  he 
behold."  2.  Vision.  3.  Dream.  It  is  uidicated 
that,  at  least  at  this  time,  the  vision  and  the 
dream  were  the  special  means  of  conveying  a  reve- 
lation to  a  prophet,  while  the  higher  form  of  direct 
declaration  and  manifestation  was  reserved  for  the 
more  highly  favored  Mose?.''     Joel's  prophecy  a[>- 


follows:  "1.  All  the  other  prophett  saw  the  proph- 
ecy  m  a  dream  ar  in  a  vision,  but  our  Rabbi  Moaea 
saw  it  whilst  awake.  2.  To  all  the  other  prophets  it 
was  revealed  through  the  medium  of  an  angel,  an4 


is  considered  superior  to  all  other  prophets  as  I  therefore  they  saw  that  which  tney  saw  In  an  all* 
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pears  to  make  the  same  division,  "  Your  old  men 
shall  dream  dreams,  and  your  younj;  men  shall  see 
visions,"  these  being  the  two  methods  in  which 
the  promise,  "jour  sons  and  your  daughters  shall 
prophesy,"  are  to  he  carried  out  (ii.  28).  And  of 
Daniel  we  are  told  that  "he  had  understanding  in 
all  visions  and  dreams  "  CDan.  i.  17).  Can  these 
phases  of  the  prophetic  state  he  distinguished  from 
each  otlierV  and  in  what  did  they  consist? 

According  to  the  theory  of  Philo  and  the  Alex- 
andrian school,  the  prophet  was  in  a  state  of  entire 
imeonsciousness  at  the  time  that  he  was  under  the 
Infhieiice  of  Divine  inspiration,  "  for  the  human 
understanding,"  says  Philo,  "  takes  its  departure  on 
the  arrival  oi  the  Divine  Spirit,  and,  on  the  removal 
of  the  latter,  again  returns  to  its  home,  for  the 
mortal  must  not  dwell  with  the  immortal"  (Quis 
Iter.  Div.  Uver.  t.  i.  p.  511).  Balaam  is  described 
by  him  as  an  unconscious  instrument  through 
whom  God  spoke  {De  Vita  Afosis,  hh.  I.  t.  ii.  p. 
124).  Josephus  makes  Balaam  excuse  himself  to 
Balak  on  the  same  principle:  "  When  the  Spirit  of 
God  seizes  us,  It  utters  whatsoever  sounds  and  words 
It  pleases,  witliout  any  knowledge  on  our  part, 
.  .  .  .  foi-  when  It  has  come  into  us.  there  is 
nothing  in  us  which  remains  our  own  "  {Aniiq.  iv. 
6,  §  5,  t.  i.  p.  216).  This  theory  identifies  Jewish 
prophecy  in  all  essential  points  with  the  heathen 
uavTiK-f],  or  divhiation,  as  distinct  from  TrpucprjTfia, 
or  interpretation.  Montanism  adopted  the  same 
view :  "  Defendimus,  in  causa  novae  prophetise, 
gratiae  exstasin,  id  est  amentiam,  convenire.  In 
spiritu  enim  homo  constitutus,  pra^sertim  cum  glo- 
riam  Dei  conspicit,  vel  cum  per  ipsum  Deus  loqui- 
tur, necesse  est  excidat  sensu,  obumbratus  scilicet 
virtute  divina,  de  quo  inter  nos  et  Psjchicos  (cath- 
olicos)  quaestio  est "  (Tertullian,  Adv.  Marcion. 
iv.  22).  According  to  the  belief,  then,  of  the 
heathen,  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  and  of  the  Mon- 
kanists,  the  vision  of  the  prophet  was  seen  while  he 
was  in  a  state  of  ecstatic  unconsciousness,  and  the 
enunciation  of  the  vision  was  made  by  him  in  the 
game  state.  The  Fathers  of  the  Church  opposed  the 
Montanist  theory  with  great  unanimity.  In  Euse- 
bius's  History  (v.  17)  we  read  that  Miltiades  wrote 
a  book  TTcpl  Tov  fxy]  Seti/  Trpo(priTr]V  iu  eKcradej 
AaAeTj/.  St.  Jerome  writes :  "  Non  loquitur 
propheta  eV  iKardcrci,  ut  Montanus  et  I'risca  Max- 
imillaque  delirant,  sed  quod  prophetat  liber  est  vis- 
ionis  intelligentis  universa  quEe  loquitur  "  (Prolorj. 
in  Natnim).  And  again:  "  Neque  vero  ut  Mon- 
tanus cum  insanis  faeminis  sonniiat,  prophetae  in 
ecstasi  locuti  sunt  ut  nescierint  quid  loquerentur,  et 
cum  alios  erudirent  ipsi  ignorarent  quid  dicerent " 
{Prolog,  in  Ksni.).  Or'igen  (Contr.  CV/sz/w,  vii.  4), 
and  St.  Basil  {Comvientary  on  /snldl/,  Prooem.  c. 
5),  contrast  the  prophet  with  the  soothsayer,  on 
the  ground  of  the  latter  being  depi-ived  of  his 
senses.  St.  Chrysostom  draws  out  the  contrast: 
TovTo  yap  iJ.dvTecos  'iSiou,  rh  i^farrjKfvai,  rh 
\vd.yxfiv  v-rro/j-eveiu,  rh  w6f7ff0ai,  rh  eXK^adai, 
rh  (TvpeffOai  uxrircp  fiaiv6ix(vov.  'O  5eTrpo(f)r]Tris 
3VX  ouTcos,  aWd  /iera  Siauoias  U7)(pov(T7}5  Kal 
<TW(f)povov<Tr)s  KaTaa-rdaeus,   Koi   eiSclcs  t  (pB^y 


gory  or  enigma,  but  to  Moses  it  is  said :  With  him 
will  I  speak  mouth  to  mouth  (Num.  xii.  8)  and  face 
|o  face  (Ex.  xxxiii.  11).  8  All  the  other  prophets 
5ere  terrined,  but  with  Moses  it  was  not  so ;  and  this 
Jl  what  the  Scripture  says ;  As  a  man  speaketh  unto 
bIb  Mend  (Ex.  xxxiii.  11).  4.  All  the  other  prophets 
KxaA  not  prophesy  at  any  time  that  they  wished,  but 
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yerai,  (pTfcly  airauTU'  Ztrre  Koi  nph  t^j  ixfid* 
(Tews  KauTivQiv  yvd!>pi(e  rhu  fiduTiu  Kal  rhr 
Trpo(f)i)Tr)v  (J loin.  xxix.  m  h'pist.  ad  Corinth.).  At 
the  same  time,  while  drawing  the  distinction 
sharply  between  heathen  soothsaying  and  Mon- 
tanist propiiesying  on  the  one  side,  and  Hebrew 
prophecy  on  the  other,  the  leathers  use  expressions 
so  strong  as  almost  to  represent  the  Prophets  to 
he  passive  instruments  acted  on  by  the  Spirit  of 
God.  Thus  it  is  that  they  describe  them  as 
musical  instruments,  —  the  pipe  (Athen&goras,  Leg. 
pro  Christianis,  c.  ix. ;  Clem.  Alex.  CohoiH.  ad 
dent.  c.  i.),  the  lyre  (Justin  Martyr,  Cohort,  ad 
GriBC.  c.  viii.;  Ephraem  Syr.  Rhythm,  xxix.; 
Chrysostom,  Ad  Pop.  Aniioch.  Horn.  i.  t.  ii.);  or 
as  pens  (St.  Greg.  Magn.  Prcef.  in  Moi\  in  Job). 
Expressions  such  as  these  (many  of  which  are 
quoted  by  Dr.  Lee,  Appendix  G.)  must  be  set  against 
the  passages  which  were  directed  against  the  Mon- 
tanists.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  very  appreciable 
difference  between  their  view  and  that  of  Tertullian 
and  Philo.  Which  is  most  in  accordance  with  the 
indications  of  Holy  Scripture? 

It  does  not  seem  possible  to  draw  any  very  pre- 
cise distinction  between  the  prophetic  "  dream  " 
and  the  prophetic  "  vision."  In  the  case  of  Abraham 
(Gen.  XV.  l)and  of  Daniel  (Dan.  vii.  1),  they  seem 
to  melt  into  each  other.  In  both,  the  external 
senses  are  at  rest,  reflection  is  quiescent,  and  intu- 
ition energizes.  The  action  of  the  ordinary  facul- 
ties is  suspended  in  the  one  case  by  natural,  in  the 
other  supernatural  or  extraordinary  causes.  (See 
Lee,  Inspiration,  p.  173.)  The  state  into  which 
the  prophet  was,  occasionally,  at  least,  thrown  by 
the  ecstacy,  or  vision,  or  trance,  is  described  poet- 
ically in  the  Book  of  Job  (iv.  13-16,  xxxiii.  15), 
and  more  plainly  in  the  Book  of  Daniel.  In  the 
case  of  Daniel,  we  find  first  a  deep  sleep  (viii.  18, 
x.  9)  accompanied  by  terror  (viii.  17,  x.  8).  Then 
he  is  raised  upright  (viii.  18)  on  his  hands  and 
knees,  and  then  on  his  feet  (x.  10,  11).  He  then 
receives  the  Divine  revelation  (viii.  19,  x.  12). 
After  which  he  falls  to  the  ground  in  a  swoon  (x. 
15,  17);  he  is  faint,  sick,  and  astonished  (viii.  27). 
Here,  then,  is  an  instance  of  the  ecstatic  state;  nor 
is  it  confined  to  the  Old  Testament,  though  we  do 
not  find  it  in  the  New  Testament  accompanied  by 
such  violent  eft'ects  upon  the  body.  At  the  Trans- 
figuration, the  disciples  fell  on  their  face,  being 
overpowered  by  the  Divine  glory,  and  were  restored, 
like  Daniel,  by  the  touch  of  Jesus's  hand.  St 
Peter  fell  into  a  trance  {ittaraaris)  before  he  re- 
ceived his  vision,  instructing  him  as  to  the  admis- 
sion of  the  Gentiles  (Acts  x.  10,  xi.  5).  St.  Paul 
was  in  a  trance  (eV  iKarda-fi)  when  he  was  com- 
manded to  devote  himself  to  the  conversion  of  the 
Gentiles  (Acts  xxii.  17),  and  when  he  was  caught 
up  into  the  third  heaven  (2  Cor.  xii.  1).  St. 
John  was  probably  in  the  same  state  (eV  Tn/evfxaTi) 
when  he  received  the  message  to  the  seven  churches 
(Kev.  i.  10).  The  prophetic  trance,  then,  must  be 
acknowledged  as  a  Scriptural  account  of  the  state 
in  which  the  prophets  and  other  inspired  per- 
sons, sometimes,  at  least,  received  Divine  revela- 


with  Moses  it  was  not  so,  but  at  any  time  that  he 
wished  for  it,  the  Holy  Spirit  came  upon  him  ;  so  tha 
it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  prepare  his  mind,  Tex 
he  was  always  ready  for  it,  like  the  ministering 
gels"  (Yad  Hachazakah,  c.  vii.,  Bernard's  Iransl. 
116,  quoted  by  Lee,  p.  457). 
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dons.    It  would  seem  to  have  been  of  the  following 
nature. 

(I.)  The  bodily  senses  were  closed  to  external 
objects  as  in  deep  sleep.  (2. )  The  reflective  and 
discursive  faculty  was  still  and  inactive.  (3.)  The 
spiritual  faculty  (iri/ev/xa)  was  awakened  to  the 
hijfliest  state  of  energy.  Hence  it  is  that  revela- 
tions in  trances  are  described  by  the  prophets  as 
''fleen"  or  "heard"  by  them,  for  the  spiritual 
faculty  energizes  by  immediate  perception  on  the 
part  of  the  inward  sense,  not  by  inference  and 
thought.  Thus  Isaiah  "S'ntJ  the  Lord  sitting" 
(Is.  vi.  1 ).  Zechariah  "  lifted  up  his  eyes  and 
$nw''  (Zech.  ii.  1);  "  the  word  of  the  Lord  which 
Micah  saw''  (Mic  i.  1);  "the  wonder  which  Ha- 
takkuk  did  see  "  (Hab.  i.  1).  "  Peter  saw  heaven 
opened  .  .  .  and  there  came  a  voice  to  him  " 
(Acts  X.  11).  Paul  was  "  in  a  trance,  and  snw 
Hira  s'lyivf/'"  (Acts  xxii.  18).  John  '■'■  htard  a. 
great  voice  .  .  .  and  saw  seven  golden  candle- 
sticks "  (Kev.  i.  12).  Hence  it  is,  too,  that  the 
prophets'  visions  ai-e  unconnected  and  fragmentary, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  not  the  subject  of  the  reflec- 
tive but  of  the  perceptive  faculty.  They  described 
wiiat  they  saw  and  heard,  not  what  they  had  them- 
selves thought  out  and  systematized.  Hence,  too, 
succession  in  time  is  disregarded  or  unnoticed. 
The  subjects  of  the  vision  being,  to  the  prophets' 
sight,  in  juxtaposition  or  enfolding  each  other, 
some  in  tlie  Ibregrouud,  some  in  the  background, 
are  necessarily  abstracted  from  the  relations  of  time. 
Hence,  too,  the  imagery  with  which  the  prophetic 
writings  are  colored,  and  the  dramatic  cast  in 
whicli  they  are  moulded;  these  peculiarities  result- 
ing, as  we  have  already  said,  in  a  necessary  obscu- 
rity and  difficulty  of  interpretation. 

But  though  it  must  be  allowed  that  Scripture 
language  seems  to  point  out  the  state  of  dream  and 
of  trance,  or  ecstasy,  as  a  condition  in  wliich  the 
human  instrument  received  the  Divine  communica- 
tions, it  does  not  follow  that  all  the  prophetic  rev- 
elations were  thus  made.  We  must  acknowledge 
the  state  of  trance  in  such  passages  as  Is.  vi. 
(called  ordinarily  the  vision  of  Isaiah),  as  Kz.  i. 
(called  the  vision  of  Ezekiel),  as  Dan.  vii.,  viii., x., 
xi.,  xii.  (called  the  visions  of  Daniel),  as  Zech. i., 
iv.,  v.,  vi.  (called  tlie  visions  of  Zecliariah),  as  Acts 
X.  (called  the  vision  of  St.  Peter),  as  2  Cor.  xii. 
(called  the  vision  of  St.  Paul),  and  similar  in- 
stances, which  are  indicated  by  the  language  used. 
But  it  does  not  seem  true*  to  say,  with  Hengsten- 
berg,  that  "  the  difference  between  these  prophecies 
»nd  the  rest  is  a  vanishing  one,  and  if  we  but  pos- 
iiess  the  power  and  the  ability  to  look  more  deeply 
hito  them,  the  marks  of  the  vision  may  be 
discerned"  (Cfii-istologi/,  vol.  iv.  p.  4j7).«  St. 
Paul  distinguishes  "  revelations"  from  "  visions  " 
(2  Cor.  xii.  1).  In  the  books  of  Moses  "speak- 
ing mouth  to  mouth  "  is  contrasted  witli  "  visions 
ind  dreams  "  (Num.  xii.  8).  It  is  true  that  hi 
his  last-quoted  passage,  "  visions  and  dreams  " 
:done  appear  to  be  attributed  to  the  prophet,  while 
"  speaking  mouth  to  mouth  "  is  reserved  for  jNIoses. 
But  when  Moses  was  dead,  the  cause  of  this  differ- 
ence would  cease.  During  the  era  of  prophecy  there 
irere  none  nearer  to  God,  none  with  whom  He 
irould,  we  may  suppose,  communicate  mort  jpenly 
than  the  prophets.  We  sliould  expect,  then,  that 
Jiey  would  be  the  recipients,  not  only  of  visions 


o  This  view  is  advocated  also  by  Velthusen  (De  op- 
futurarum  descriptione),  Jahn  {Einleil.  in 
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in  the  state  of  dream  or  ecstasy,  but  also  of  th# 
direct  revelations  which  are  caUed  speaking  mouth 
to  mouth.  The  greater  part  of  the  Divine  communi- 
cations we  may  suppose  to  have  been  thus  made  to 
the  prophets  in  their  waking  and  ordinary  state, 
while  the  visions  were  exhibited  to  them  either  ia 
the  state  of  sleep,  or  in  the  state  of  ecstasy.  "  The 
more  ordinary  mode  through  which  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  as  far  as  we  can  trace,  came,  was  through  a 
divine  impulse  given  to  the  prophet's  own  thoughts  " 
(Stanley,  p.  42G).  Hence  it  follows  that,  while  the 
Fathers  in  their  opposition  to  Montanism  and  /xavla 
were  pushed  somewhat  too  far  in  their  denial  of 
the  ecstatic  state,  they  were  jet  perfectly  exact  in 
their  descriptions  of  the  condition  under  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  prophetic  revelations  were  re- 
ceived and  promulgated.  No  truer  description  haa 
been  given  of  them  than  that  of  Hippolytus,  and 
that  of  St.  Basil:  Ow  yap  e|  l8ias  Svvdfieus 
((pOdyyouTo,  ovSe  anep  avroi  i&ovKovro  ravTOk 
iKrjpvTTou,  aAA.a  TrpwToi/  fxeu  Sia  rod  Aoyou 
(crocpi^ovro  opQws^  iirnTa  5i'  opafxarav  irpoeSi- 
SdoTKouTO  TO.  fieWoura  Ka\ws'  eJO'  ovroi  ire- 
TTei(r[x4voi  €\eyop  ravra  airep  avruls  ^u  fi6voiS 
airh  Tov  0eoO  airoKfcpv/jLiuiei/a  (Hippol.  JJe  An- 
tichi-isio,  c.  ii.).  Ilcvs  irpoetp'^Tevoi'  al  KaOapal 
Kal  Siavye79  \pvxai\  oiouel  KaroTVTpa  yivS^^a 
Tr\s  deias  ivepyeia?,  r)]u  efKpaaiu  pav^u  koX 
aavyxvTCV  koX  ouSei/  iiridoKov/j.^vqv  eK  twv 
iraddu  Trjs  aapKhs  eTreSeLKuvvTO'  naai  fihu  yhp 
TTOLpea-Tt  Th  "Ayiou  Uuevfia  (St.  Basil,  Coinm.  in 
Esai.  Prooem.). 

Had  the  prophets  a  full  knowledge  of  that  which 
they  predicted?  It  follows  from  what  we  have 
already  said  that  they  had  not,  and  could  not  have. 
They  were  the  "spokesmen"  of  God  (Ex.  vii.  1), 
the  "mouth"  by  which  his  words  were  uttered, 
or  they  were  enabled  to  view,  and  empowered  to 
describe,  pictures  presented  to  their  spiritual  in- 
tuition; but  there  are  no  grounds  for  believing  that, 
contemporaneously  with  this  miracle,  there  was 
wrought  another  miracle  enlarging  the  understand- 
ing of  the  prophet  so  as  to  grasp  the  whole  of  the 
Divine  counsels  which  he  was  gazing  into,  or  which 
he  was  the  instrument  of  enunciating.  We  should 
not  expect  it  beforehand;  and  we  have  the  testi- 
mony of  the  prophets  themselves  (Dan.  xii.  8 ;  Zech- 
iv.  5),  and  of  St.  Peter  (1  Pet.  i.  10),  to  the  fact 
that  they  frequently  did  not  comprehend  them. 
The  passage  in  St.  Peter's  l^iistle  is  very  instruc- 
tive: "Of  which  salvation  the  prophets  have  in- 
quired and  searched  diligently,  who  prophesied  of 
the  grace  that  should  come  unto  you:  searching 
what,  or  what  manner  of  time  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
which  was  in  them  did  signify,  when  it  testified 
beforehand  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  the  glory 
that  should  follow.  Unto  whom  it  was  revealed, 
that  not  unto  themselves,  but  unto  us  they  did 
minister  the  things,  which  are  now  reported  unto 
you  by  them  that  have  preached  the  gospel  unto 
you  with  the  Holy  Ghost  sent  down  from  heaven." 
It  is  here  declared  (1)  that  the  Holy  Ghost  through 
the  prophet,  or  the  prophet  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
testified  of  Christ's  sufferings  and  ascension,  and 
of  the  institution  of  Christianity;  (2)  that  after 
having  uttered  predictions  on  those  subjects,  the 
mmds  of  the  prophets  occupied  themselves  in  search- 
ing into  the  full  meaning  of  the  words  that  they 
had  uttered;  (3)  that  they  were  then  divinely  ia- 


die   g'dtUichen  Biicher  dts  A,  B), 
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formed  that  their  predictions  were  not  to  find  their 
con  pletion  nntil  tlie  last  days,  and  that  they  them- 
Bclves  were  instrnments  for  declaring  good  tilings 
that  shotdd  come  not  to  tlieir  own  but  to  a  future 
generation.  'J'his  is  exactly  what  the  prophetic 
state  above  described  would  lead  us  to  expect. 
While  the  Divine  communication  is  being  received, 
the  hun^an  instrument  is  simply  passive.  lie  sees 
or  hears  by  his  spiritual  intuition  or  perception, 
and  declares  what  he  has  seen  or  heard.  Then 
the  reflective  faculty  which  had  been  quiescent  but 
never  so  overpowered  as  to  be  destroyed,  awakens 
to  the  consideration  of  the  message  or  vision  re- 
ceived, and  it  stri\es  earnestly  to  understand  it, 
and  more  especially  to  look  at  the  revelation  as  in 
instead  of  out  of  time.  The  result  is  failure;  but 
thid  failure  is  softened  by  the  Divine  intimation 
that  the  time  is  not  yet.«  The  two  questions. 
What  did  the  prophet  understand  by  this  prophecy  ? 
and.  What  was  the  meaning  of  this  prophecy  ?  are 
totally  different  in  the  estimation  of  every  one 
who  believes  that  "  the  Holy  Ghost  spake  by  the 
Prophets,"  or  who  considers  it  possible  that  he  did 
80  speak.'' 

V.  Interpretation  of  Predictive  Proph- 
ECT.  —  We  have  only  space  for  a  few  rules,  deduced 
from  the  account  which  we  have  given  of  the  nature 
of  prophecy.  They  are,  (1.)  Interpose  distances  of 
time  according  as  history  may  show  them  to  be 
necessary  with  respect  to  the  past,  or  inference  may 
show  them  to  be  likely  in  respect  to  the  future, 
because,  as  we  have  seen,  the  proi^hetic  vision-s  are 
abstracted  from  relations  in  time.  (2.)  Distinguisli 
the  form  from  the  idea.  'Jims  Isaiah  (xi.  15)  rep- 
resents the  idea  of  the  removal  of  all  obstacles  from 
before  God's  people  in  the  fm-m  of  the  Lord's 
destroying  the  tongue  of  the  Egyptian  sea,  and 
smiting  the  river  into  seven  streams.  (3.)  Distin- 
guish in  like  manner  figure  from  what  is  represented 
by  it,  e.  g..  in  the  verse  previous  to  that  quoted, 
do  not  understand  literally,  ''  They  shall  fly  vjxm 
the  shotdders  of  the  Philistines  "  (Is.  xi.  14).  (4.) 
Make  allowance  for  the  imagery  of  the  prophetic 
visions,  and  for  the  poetical  diction  in  which  they 
are  expressed.  (5  )  In  respect  to  things  past,  in- 
terpret by  the  apparent  meaning,  checked  by  refer- 
ence to  events ;  in  respect  to  things  future,  inter- 
pret b}'  the  apparent  meaning,  checked  by  reference 
to  the  analogy  of  the  faith.  (6.)  Interpret  accord- 
ing to  the  principle  which  may  be  deduced  from 
the  examples  of  visions  explained  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. (7.)  Interpret  according  to  the  principle 
which  may  be  deduced  from  the  examples  of  proph- 
ecies interpreted  in  the  New  Testament. 

VI.  Use  ok  Pkoptiecy. —  Predictive  prophecy 
"b  at  once  a  part  and  an  evidence  of  revelation :  at 


a  See  Keble,  Christian  Year,  13th  S.  aft.  Trin.,  and 
Lee,  Inspiration,  p.  210. 

^  It  is  on  this  principle  rather  than  as  it  is  ex- 
flained  by  Dr.  M'Caul  {Aids  to  Faith)  that  the 
prophecy  of  Hosea  xi.  1  is  to  be  interpreted.  Ilosea, 
we  may  well  believe,  understood  in  his  own  words  no 
more  than  a  reference  ;o  the  historical  fact  that  the 
thildren  of  Israel  came  out  of  Egypt.  But  Hosea  was 
act  the  author  of  the  prophecy  —  he  was  the  instru- 
nent  by  which  it  was  promulgated  The  Holy  Spirit 
Qtended  something  further  —  and  what  this  something 
war  He  informs  us  by  the  Evangelist  St.  Matthew 
.Matt.  i»  15).  The  two  facts  of  the  Israelites  being 
isrt  out  of  Egypt  and  of  Christ's  return  from  Egypt 
pptMr  to  ProfuBSor  Jowett  so  distinct  that  the  refer- 
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the  time  that  it  is  delivered,  and  until  its  fblfiE 
inent,  a  part;  :ifter  it  has  been  fulfilled,  an  evidence 
St.  Peter  (Kp.  2,  i.  19)  describes  it  as  "a  light 
shining  in  a  dark  place,"  or  "a  taper  glimmering 
where  there  is  nothing  to  reflect  its  rays,"  that  is. 
throwing  some  light,  but  only  a  feeble  light  aa 
compared  with  what  is  siied  from  the  Gospel  his- 
tory. To  this  light,  feeble  as  it  is,  "you  do  well," 
says  the  Apostle,  "  to  take  heed."  And  he  warns 
them  not  to  be  offended  at  the  feeblenecs  of  the 
light,  because  it  is  of  the  nature  of  prophecy  until 
its  fulfillment  —  (in  the  case  of  Messianic  predic- 
tions, of  which  he  is  speaking,  described  aa  "  until 
the  day  dawn,  and  the  day-star  arise  in  your 
hearts") — to  shed  only  a  feeble  Jight.  Nay,  he 
continues,  even  the  prophets  could  not  themselves 
interpret  its  meaning,^  "for  the  prophecy  came 
not  in  old  time  by  the  will  of  man,"  i.  e.  the 
prophets  were  not  the  authors  of  their  pretlictions, 
"  but  holy  men  of  old  spake  by  the  impulse 
((pep6/j.€vot)  of  the  Holy  Ghost."'  This,  then,  was 
the  use  of  prophecy  before  its  fulfillment,  —  to  act 
as  a  feeble  light  in  the  midst  of  darkness,  which  it 
did  not  dispel,  but  through  which  it  threw  its  rays 
in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  a  true-hearted  believer 
to  direct  his  steps  and  guide  his  anticipations  (cf. 
Acts  xiii.  27).  But  after  fulfillment,  St.  Peter  says, 
"the  word  of  prophecy"  becomes  "mere  sure" 
than  it  was  before,  that  is,  it  is  no  longer  wierely 
a  feeble  light  to  guide,  but  it  is  a  firm  ground  of 
confidence,  and,  combined  with  the  apostolic  testi- 
mony, serves  as  a  trustworthy  evidence  of  the  faith; 
so  trustworthy,  that  even  after  he  and  his  brother 
Apostles  are  dead,  those  whom  he  addressed  wiU 
feel  secure  that  they  "  had  not  followed  cunningly 
devised  fables,"  but  the  truth. 

As  an  evidence,  fulfilled  prophecy  is  as  satisfac- 
tory as  anything  can  be,  for  Mho  can  know  the 
future  except  the  Ruler  who  disposes  future  events; 
and  from  whom  can  come  prediction  except  from 
Him  who  knows  the  future?  After  all  that  has 
been  said  and  unsaid,  prophecy  and  miracles,  each 
resting  on  their  own  evidence,  must  always  be  the 
chief  and  direct  evidences  of  the  truth  of  the  Divine 
character  of  a  religion.  Where  they  exist,  a  Divine 
power  is  proved.  Nevertheless,  they  should  never 
be  rested  on  alone,  but  in  combination  with  the 
general  character  of  the  whole  scheme  to  which 
they  belong.  Its  miracles,  its  prophecies,  its  morals, 
its  propagation,  and  its  adaptation  to  human  needs, 
are  the  chief  evidences  of  Christianity.  None  of 
these  must  be  taken  separately.  The  fact  of  their 
conspiring  together  is  the  strongest  evidence  of  all. 
That  one  object  with  which  predictions  aie  delivered 
is  to  serve  in  an  after  age  as  an  evidence  on  which 
faith  may  reasonably  rest,  is  stated  by  our  lx>rd 
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ence  by  St.  Matthew  to  the  Prophet  is  to  him  inex- 
plicable except  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  mistake  on  the 
part  of  the  Evangelist  (see  Jowett's  Exsay  on  the  In- 
terpretation of  Scripture).  A  deeper  insight  into  Scrip- 
ture shows  that  "  the  Jewish  people  themselves,  the*" 
history,  their  ritual,  their  goverimient,  all  present  onn 
grand  prophecy  of  the  future  Redeemer  "  (Lee,  p.  107). 
Consequently  "  Israel  "  is  one  of  the  forms  naturally 
taken  in  the  prophetic  vision  by  the  i'iea  "  Messiah.^' 
c  This  is  a  more  probable  meaning  of  tuu  word! 
[Si'a?  eTTiAuo-ews  ov  yiverai  than  that  given  by  Pearson 
(On  the  Creed,  art.  i.  p.  17,  ed.  Burton),  "that  n< 
prophecy  did  so  proceed  from  the  prophet  that  he  td 
himself  or  by  his  own  instinct  did  open  his  uiou'ij  X* 
prophesy." 
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Himself:  "  And  now  I  have  told  you  before  it  come 
to  pass,  thftt  iclitn  it  is  come  to  jxiss  ye  might  be- 
iieve  "  (John  xiv.  29). 

VII.  Devkloi'mext  of  Messianic  Pkopii- 
ECV.  —  Prediction,  in  the  shape  of  promise  and 
threaten inj]j,  begins  with  tne  Book  of  (ienesis.  Im- 
mediately upon  the  Fall,  hopes  of  recovery  and  sal- 
vation are  held  out,  but  the  manner  in  which  this 
salvation  is  to  l)e  effected  is  left  alto;;ether  indefinite. 
All  that  is  at  first  declared  is  that  it  shall  come 
through  a  child  of  woman  (Gen.  iii.  15).  By  de- 
grees the  area  is  limited :  it  is  to  come  through  the 
ftimily  of  Shem  (Gen.  ix.  26),  through  the  family 
of  Abraham  (Gen.  xii.  3),  of  Isaac  (Gen.  xxii.  18), 
of  Jacob  (Gen.  xxviii.  14),  of  Judah  (Gen.  xlix.  10). 
Balaam  seems  to  say  that  it  will  be  wrought  by  a 
warlike  Israelitish  King  (Num.  xxiv.  17);  Jacob, 
by  a  peaceful  Kuler  of  the  earth  (Gen.  xlix.  10); 
Moses,  by  a  Prophet  like  himself,  i.  e.  a  revealer 
of  a  new  religious  dispensation  (Deut.  xviii.  15). 
Nathan's  announcement  (2  Sam.  vii.  16)  deter- 
Diiues  further  that  the  salvation  is  to  come  through 
the  house  of  David,  and  through  a  descendant  of 
David  who  shall  be  himself  a  king.  This  promise  is 
developed  by  David  himself  in  the  Messianic  Psalms. 
Pss.  xviii.  and  Ixi.  are  founded  on  the  promise 
communicated  by  Nathan,  and  do  not  go  beyond 
the  announcement  made  by  Nathan.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  Ps.  Ixxxix.,  which  was  composed  by 
a  later  writer.  Pss.  ii.  and  ex.  rest  upon  the  same 
promise  as  their  foundation,  but  add  new  features 
to  it.  The  Son  of  Da\  id  is  to  be  the  Son  of  God 
(ii.  7),  the  anointed  of  the  Lord  (ii.  2),  not  only 
the  King  of  Zion  (ii.  6,  ex.  1),  but  the  inheritor 
and  lord  of  the  whole  earth  (ii.  8,  ex.  6),  and,  be 
sides  this,  a  Priest  forever  after  the  order  of  Mel- 
ehisedek  (ex.  4).  At  the  same  time  he  is,  as 
typified  by  his  progenitor,  to  be  full  of  sufficing  and 
affliction  (Pss.  xxii.,  Ixxi.,  cii.,  cix.):  brought  down 
to  the  grave,  yet  raised  to  life  witliout  seeing  cor- 
ruption (Ps.  xvi.).  In  Pss.  xlv.,  Ixxii.,  the  sons  of 
Korah  and  Solomon  describe  his  peaceful  reign. 
Between  Solomon  and  Hezekiah  intervened  some 
100  years,  during  which  tiie  voice  of  prophecy  was 
gilent.  The  Messianic  conception  entertained  at 
this  time  by  the  .lews  migiit  have  been  that  of  a 
King  of  the  royal  house  of  David  who  would  arise, 
and  gather  under  his  peaceful  sceptre  his  own  people 
and  strangers.  Sufficient  allusion  to  his  propheti- 
cal and  priestly  offices  had  been  made  to  create 
thoughtful  consideration,  but  as  yet  there  was  no 
clear  delineation  of  him  in  these  characters.  It 
was  reserved  for  the  Prophets  to  bring  out  these 
features  more  distinctly.  The  sixteen  Prophets 
may  be  divided  into  four  groups:  the  Prophets  of 
the    Northern    Kingdom,  —  Hosea,    Amos,    Joel, 
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«  The  modern  Jews,  in  opposition  to  their  ancient 
exposiiion,  have  beeu  driven  to  a  non-Messianic  inter- 
pretation of  Is.  liii.  Among  Christians  the  non-Mes- 
Bianic  interprefcition  commenced  with  Grotius.  He 
applies  the  chapter  to  Jeremiah.  According  to  Doeder- 
leiu.  Schuster,  Stephaui,  Eichhorn,  Rosenmiiller,  llit- 
•ig,  Heudewerk,  Koster  (after  the  Jewish  expositors, 
'archi,  A.ben-Eira,  Kimchi,  Abarbanel,  Lipmann),  the 
Lubject  of  the  prophecy  is  the  Israelitish  people.  Ac- 
cording to  Eckermann,  Ewald,  Bleek,  it  is  the  ideal 
Israelitish  people.  According  to  Paulus,  Amnion, 
Maurer,  Thenius,  Knobel.  it  is  the  godly  portion  of 
ttie  israelitish  people.  According  to  De  Wette,  Gese- 
jiiiS;  Schenkel,  Umbreit,  Hofmann,  it  is  the  prophetical 
>0dy.  Augusti  refers  it  to  king  Uzziah  ;  Konynenburg 
ftnd  Bahrdt  (o  HeK^kiah  ;  Staudlin  to  Isaiah  kljiself ; 
toltec  to  the  housi)  of  David.     Ewald  thinks  that  no 


•Tonah ;  the  Prophets  of  the  Southern  Kingdom,  — 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Obadiah,  Micah,  Nahum,  Habak 
kuk,  Zephaniah ;  the  Prophets  of  the  Captivity,  — 
Ezekiel  and  Daniel ;  the  Prophets  of  the  Return,  — 
Haggai,  Zechariah,  Malachi.  In  this  great  period 
of  prophetism  there  is  no  longer  any  chronological 
development  of  Messianic  Prophecy,  as  in  the  earlier 
period  previous  to  Solomon.  Each  prophet  adds  a 
feature,  one  more,  another  less  clearly:  combine 
the  features,  and  we  have  the  portrait ;  but  it  does 
not  grow  gradually  and  perceptibly  imder  the  hands 
of  the  several  artists.  Here,  therefo"e,  the  task  of 
tracing  the  chronological  progress  of  the  revelation 
of  the  Messiah  comes  to  an  end:  its  culminating 
point  is  found  in  the  prophecy  contained  in  Is.  Iii. 
13-15,  and  liii.  We  here  read  that  there  should 
be  a  Servant  of  Got!,  lowly  and  despised,  full  of 
grief  and  suffering,  oppressed,  condemned  as  a  male- 
factor, and  put  to  death.  But  his  sufferings,  it  is 
said,  are  not  for  his  own  sake,  for  he  had  never 
been  guilty  of  fraud  or  violence;  they  are  spon- 
taneously taken,  patiently  borne,  vicarious  in  their 
character;  and,  by  God's  appointment,  they  have 
an  atoning,  reconciling,  and  justifying  efficacy.  The 
result  of  his  sacrificial  offering  is  to  be  his  exaltation 
and  triumph.  By  the  path  of  humiliation  and 
expiatory  sutFering  he  is  to  reach  that  state  of  glory 
foreshown  by  David  and  Solomon.  The  prophetic 
character  of  the  Messiah  is  drawn  out  by  Isaiah  in 
other  parts  of  his  book  as  the  atoning  work  here. 
By  the  time  of  Hezekiah  therefore  (for  Hengsten- 
berg,  Christohgy,  vol.  ii.,  has  satisfectorily  dig- 
proved  the  theory  of  a  Deutero-Isaiah  of  the  dayg 
of  the  Captivity)  the  portrait  of  the  QedvOpioTros  — 
at  once  King,  I'riest,  Prophet,  and  Redeemer  —  was 
drawn  in  all  its  essential  features."  The  contem- 
porary and  later  Prophets  (cf.  Mic  v.  2;  Dan.  viL 
9;  Zech.  vi.  13;  Mai.  iv.  2)  added  some  particulari 
and  details,  and  so  the  conception  was  left  to  await 
its  realizntion  after  an  interval  of  some  400  years 
from  the  date  of  the  last  Hebrew  Prophet. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Hengstenberg  ( Chrisiology, 
i.  235)  and  of  Pusey  (Minor  Prophets,  Part  i. 
Introd.)  that  the  writings  of  the  Minor  Prophets 
are  chronologically  placed.  Accordingly,  the  for- 
mer arranges  the  list  of  the  Prophets  as  follows: 
Hosea,  Joel,  Amos,  Obadiah,  Jonah,  Micah,  Isaiah 
("  the  principal  prophetical  figure  in  the  first  or 
Assyrian  period  of  canonical  prophetism  " ),  Nahum, 
Habakkuk,  Zephaniah,  Jeremiah  ("  the  principal 
prophetical  figure  in  the  second  or  Babylonian  pe- 
riod of  canonical  prophetism  "),  Ezekiel,  Daniel, 
Haggai,  Zechariah,  Malachi.  Calmet  {Diet.  Bibl. 
s.  v.  "Prophet")  as  follows:  Hosea,  Amos,  Isaiah, 
Jonah,  Micah,  Nahum,  Jeremiah,  Zephaniah,  Joel, 
Daniel,    Ezekiel,    Habakkuk,    Obadiah,^    Haggai, 

historical  person  was  intended,  but  that  the  author 
of  the  chapter  has  misled  his  readers  by  inserting  % 
passage  from  an  older  book,  in  which  a  martyr  waU 
spoken  of.  "  This,*'  he  says,  "  quite  spontaneously 
suggested  itself,  and  has  impressed  itself  on  his  mind 
more  and  more ;  "  and  he  thinks  that  "  controversy 
on  chap.  liii.  will  never  cease  until  this  truth  is  ac- 
knowledged "  {Propheteji,  ii.  S.  407).  Hengstenberg 
gives  the  following  list  of  German  commentators  who 
have  maintained  the  Messianic  explanation  :  Dathe, 
Hensler,  Kocher,  Koppe,  Michaelis,  Schmieder,  Storr, 
Hansi,  Kriiger,  Jahn,  Steudel,  Sack,  Reinke,  Tholuck, 
Havernick,  Stier.  Hengstenberg's  own  exposition,  and 
criticism  of  the  expositions  of  others,  is  well  worth 
consultation  {Christolosy,  vol.  ii.). 

^  Obadiah  is  generally  considered  to  have  lived  st  ■ 
later  date  than  is  compatible  with  a  chronologicai  v 
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Zechariali,  Malachi.  Dr.  Stanley  {Led.  xix.)  in 
tb«i  following  order:  .loel,  Jonah,  Hosea,  Amos, 
luuiah,  Mlcali,  Nahmn,  Zechariali,  Zephaniah, 
Habakkuk,  Obadiah,  .Jeremiah,  hLzekiel,  Isaiah, 
Daniel,  Hajrgai.  Zechariah,  Malachi.  Whence  it 
appears  that  Dr.  Stanley  recognizes  two  Isaiahs 
and  two  Zecharialis,  unless  "  the  author  of  Is.  xl.- 
Ixvi.  is  regarded  as  the  older  Isaiah  transported 
Into  a  style  and  pcsition  later  than  his  own  time  " 
(p.  423). 

VIII.  Pkoimikts  of  the  New  Testament. 
—  So  fai  as  their  predictive  powers  are  concerned, 
the  ('^Id  Testament  prophets  find  their  New  Testa- 
ment counterpart  in  tiie  writer  of  the  Apocalypse 
[Revelation  of  St.  John;  Antichkist]; 
but  in  their  general  character,  as  specially  illumined 
revealers  of  God's  will,  their  counterpart  will  rather 
be  found,  first  in  the  Great  Prophet  of  the  Church, 
and  his  forerunner  John  the  Baptist,  and  next  in 
all  those  persons  who  were  endowed  with  the 
extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Spirit  in  the  Apostolic 
age,  the  speakers  with  tongues  and  the  interpre- 
ters of  tongues,  the  prophets  and  the  discemers 
of  spirits,  the  teachers  and  workers  of  miracles 
(1  Cor.  xii.  10,  28).  The  connecting  link  between 
the  0.  T.  prophet  and  the  speaker  with  tongues 
is  the  state  of  ecstasy  in  which  the  former  at 
times  received  his  visions  and  in  which  the  latter 
uttered  his  words.  The  O.  T.  prophet,  however, 
was  his  own  interpretei';  he  did  not  speak  in  the 
state  of  ecstasy :  he  saw  his  visions  in  the  ecstatic 
and  declared  them  in  the  ordinary  state.  The  N. 
T.  discerner  of  spirits  has  his  prototype  in  such  as 
Micaiah  the  son  of  Inilah  (1  Iv.  xxii.  22),  the  worker 
of  miracles  in  FJijaii  and  I'Llisha,  the  teacher  in  each 
and  all  of  the  prophets.  The  prophets  of  the  N.  T. 
represented  their  namesakes  of  the  ().  T.  as  being 
exjX)unders  of  Divine  truth  and  interpreters  of  the 
Divine  will  to  their  auditors. 

I'hat  predictive  powers  did  occasionally  exist  in 
the  N.  T.  prophets  is  proved  by  the  case  of  Agabus 
(Acts  xi.  28),  but  this  was  not  their  characteristic. 
Ihey  were  not  an  order,  like  apostles,  bishops  or 
presbyters,  and  deacons,  but  they  were  men  or 
women  (Acts  xxi.  9)  who  had  the  x^^piafxa  irpocp- 
riTfias  vouchsafed  them.  If  men,  they  might  at 
the  same  time  be  apostles  (1  Cor.  xiv.);  and  there 
was  nothing  to  hinder  the  different  xap'orfiara  of 
wisdom,  knowledge,  faith,  teaching,  miracles,  proph- 
ecy, discernment,  tongues,  and  interpretation  (1 
Cor.  xii.)  being  all  accinnulated  on  one  person,  and 
jhis  person  miglit  or  might  not  be  a  presbyter.  St. 
Paul  describes  prophecy  as  being  efifective  for  the 
conversion,  apparently  the  sudden  and  immediate 
conversion,  of  unbelievers  (1  Cor.  xiv.  24),  and  for 
the  instruction  and  consolation  of  believers  {/did. 
31).  This  shows  its  nature.  It  was  a  spiritual  gift 
which  enabled  men  to  understand  and  to  teach  the 
truths  of  (.'hristianity,  especially  as  veiled  in  the 
Old  Testament,  and  to  exhort  and  warn  with  au- 
hority  and  effect  greater  than  human  (see  Ix)cke, 
Piirnphrnse,  note  on  1  Cor.  xii.,  and  Conybeare  and 
Howson,  i.  461).  The  prophets  of  the  N.  T.  were  su- 
pematurally-illuminated  expounders  and  preachers. 

S.  Augustinus,  De  CiviUtie  Dei,  lib.  xviii.  c. 
jtxvii.  et  seq.,  Op.  tom.  vii.  p.  508,  Paris,  1685. 
J.  G.  Carpzovius,   Introd.   ad  L'lbros   Ccinonic  s, 

rangcmcut  of  the  canon,  in  consequence  of  his  refer- 
jnce  to  the  capture  of  .erusalem.  But  such  an  infer- 
tnce  is  not  necessary,  for  the  prophet  might  have 
yirowu  himself  in  imagination  forward  to  the  date  of 
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Lips.  1757.  John  Smith,  Select  Di»cowte$ :  (h 
Prophecy,  p.  179,  Lond.  1821,  and  prefixed  io 
Latin  to  Le  (Jlerc's  Commadary,  A  mat.  1731. 
Lowth,  De  Sacra  Poesi  /Mra^urum,  Oxon.  1821, 
and  translated  by  (iregory,  Ix)nd.  1835.  Davison, 
Uiscimrses  on  Pnqiliecy,  Oxf.  1839.  Hutler,  Anal- 
^yy_  if  lieli(jion,  Oxf.  1849.  Horsley,  Biblical 
Criticism,  Lond.  1820.  Home,  Jntroduction  to 
Holy  Scripture,  c.  iv.  §  3,  Lond.  1828.  Van  Mil- 
dert,  Boyle  Lectures,  S.  xxii.,  I^nd.  1831.  Kich 
horn,  Die  Hebriiischtn  Prophelen,  Gotting.  1816 
Knobel,  Der  Prophetismus  der  Hebrder,  Bresl. 
1837.  KiJster,  Die  Pmpheten  des  A.  und  N.  7'., 
I^ipz.  1838.  Kwald,  Die  Prophelen  des  Alten 
Bundes,  Stuttg.  1840.  llofmann,  Weissngung  und 
Erfixlluntj  im  A.  und  N.  T.,  Ncirdl.  1841.  Heng- 
stenberg,  Christology  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  T. 
T.  Clark's  Translation,  Edinb.  1854.  Fairbaini, 
Pi-ophecy,  its  Nature,  Functions,  and  Interpreta- 
tion, Edinb.  1856.  Lee,  fiispiration  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, Lond.  1857.  Oehler,  art.  Frophetenihum  des 
A.  T.in  Herzog's  Real-Encyklopddie,  Goth.  1860. 
Pusey,  The  Mincrr  Prophets,  Oxf.  1861.  Aicls  to 
Faith,  art.  "  Prophecy  "  and  "  Inspiration,"  Lond, 
1861.  K.  Payne  Smith,  Messianic  Jnterpreta^ 
tion  of  the  Prophecies  of  Is'dnh,  Oxf.  1862.  Da- 
vidson, Introducticm  to  the  Old  Tesmment,  ii.  422, 
"On  Prophecy,"  Lond.  1862.  Stanley,  Lectures 
on  the  Jewish  Church,  I>ond.  1863.  F.  M. 

*  A  few  other  M'orks  may  be  added  to  the  pre- 
ceding list.  Umbreit,  Die  Prophelen  des  A.  Test, 
die  dltesten  u.  7ciird!gi<ten  Volksredner,  in  the  StVr- 
dien  u,  Kritiken  (br'l833,  pp.  1043-1056.  Haver- 
nick,  Votiesnvgen  iib.  die  The.ol.  des  A.  Test. 
(1848),  pp.  145-175.  J.  L.  Saalschiitz,  Das  Mosa- 
ische  Rechf,  i.  128  ff.  A.  Tholuck,  Die  Propheten 
u.  Hire  Weiss'igungcn  (1861),  and  Tkeol.  Encyclo- 
pcedin,  transl.  I)y  Prof.  E.  A.  Park  in  the  Bibl. 
Sacra,  i.  361  fl^.  F.  Ii.  Hasse,  Geschichte  des  A. 
Bundes,  especially  pp.  93-211.  K.  F.  Keil,  Lehr- 
buch  der  Einl.  in  dns  A.  Test,  pp.  138-316  (1859). 
Fr.  Bleek,  Einleitang  in  das  A.  Test.,  pp.  409- 
611  (1860).  Fronmiiller,  Propheten,  in  Zeller'a 
Bibl.  Wovterbuch,  ii.  284-292  (an  excellent  sum- 
mary). Y.  D.  Maurice,  Prophets  and  Kings  of 
the  Old  Test.  (2d  ed.  Bost.  1853).  M.  Stuart, 
Hints  on  the  Interpretation  of  Prophecy  (Andover, 
1844).  Prof.  E.  P.  Barrows,  The  Element  of  Tim" 
in  Prophecy,  in  the  Bibl.  Sacra,  xii.  789-821. 
Isaac  Taylor,  The  Spirit  of  flebreio  Poetry,  pp. 
239-354  (N.  Y.  1862).  Dr.  Thomas  Arnold,  J'wo 
Sermons  on  the  Interpretation  of  Prophecy,  with 
Notes  and  two  Appendices,  in  his  Works,  i.  373- 
456  (Lond.  1845). 

For  works  more  especially  on  the  Messianic 
Prophecies,  see  the  literature  under  Messiah 
(Amer.  ed.).  For  Commentaries  on  particular 
prophets  see  their  names  in  the  Dictionary      H. 

*  PROPHETS,  SCHOOLS  OF  THE. 
[Pkoi'Hets,  p.  2592  f.] 

PROSELYTES  (3''"?3 :  irpofr-hKvroi,  1 
Chr.  xxii.  2,  Ac;  yeidopai,  Ex.  xii.  19:  Proselyti). 
The  Hebrew  word  thus  translated  is  in  the  A.  V. 
commonly  rendered  "stranger"  (Gen.  xv.  13,  Ex. 
ii.  22,  Is.  v.  17,  &c.).  The  LXX.,  as  above,  com- 
monly gives  the  equivalent  in  meaning  (npoaiiKv 


his  prophecy  (Hengstenberg),  or  the  words  which,  a« 
translated  by  the;  A.  V.,  are  a  remonstrance  as  to  thi 
past,  may  be  really  but  an  imperative  as  to  the  futuw 
(Puaej). 
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'•01  iwh  rov  irpQ(re\r]\vdfvai  KaivT,  Koi  (piT^oOfta 
jroAtretat,  Philo  and  Suidas,  s.  v.),  but  sometimes 
substitutes  a  Hellenized  form  (yeidipas)  of  the  Ara- 
maic form  Sn'"^^2.  In  the  N.  T.  the  A.  V.  has 
takcu  the  word  in  a  more  restricted  meaning,  and 
translated  it  accordingly  (Matt,  xxiii.  15,  Acts  ii. 
10,  vi.  5). 

The  existence,  through  all  stages  of  the  history 
of  the  Israelites,  of  a  body  of  men,  not  of  the  same 
race,  but  holding  the  same  faith  and  adopting  the 
same  ritual,  is  a  fact  wiiich,  from  its  very  nature, 
requires  to  be  dealt  with  historically.  To  start 
with  the  technical  distinctions  and  regulations  of 
the  later  Kabbis  is  to  invert  the  natural  order,  and 
leads  to  inevitable  confusion.  It  is  proposed  accord- 
ingly to  consider  the  condition  of  the  proselytes  of 
Israel  in  the  five  great  periods  into  which  the  his- 
tory of  the  people  divides  itself,  namely,  (I.)  the  age 
of  the  patriarchs;  (H.)  from  the  Kxodiis  to  the 
conmiencement  of  the  monarchy;  (III.)  the  period 
of  the  monarchy;  (IV.)  from  the  Babylonian  cap- 
tivity to  the  destruction  of  .Jerusalem;  (V.)  from 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  downwards. 

I.  The  position  of  the  family  of  Israel  as  a  dis- 
tinct nation,  with  a  special  religious  character,  ap- 
pears at  a  very  early  period  to  have  exercised  a 
power  of  attraction  over  neighboring  races.  The 
slaves  and  soldiers  of  the  tribe  of  wliicb  Abraham 
was  the  head  (Gen.  xvii.  27),  who  were  included 
with  him  in  the  covenant  of  circumcision,  can 
hardly  perhaps  be  classed  as  proselytes  in  the  later 
sense.  The  case  of  the  Shechemites,  however  (Gen. 
xxxiv.),  presents  a  more  distinct  instance.  The  con 
verts  are  swayed  partly  by  passion,  partly  by  inter- 
est. The  sons  of  Jacob  then,  as  afterwards,  require 
circumcision  as  an  indispensable  condition  (Gen. 
xxxiv.  14).  This,  and  apparently  this  only,  was 
required  of  proselytes  in  the  pre-Mosaic  period. 

II.  The  life  of  Israel  under  the  Law,  from  the 
very  first,  presupposes  and  provides  for  the  incorpo- 
ration of  men  of  other  races.  The  "  mixed  multi- 
tude" of  Ex.  xii.  38  implies  the  presence  of  prose- 
lytes more  or  less  complete.  It  is  recognized  in  the 
earliest  rules  for  the  celebration  of  the  Passover  ( Ex.. 
xii.  19).  The  "stranger"  of  this  and  other  laws 
in  the  A.  V.  answers  to  the  word  which  distinctly 
means  "  proselyte,"  and  is  so  translated  in  the 
LXX.,  and  the  prominence  of  the  class  may  be  es- 
timated by  the  frequency  with  which  the  word  re- 
curs: 9  times  in  Exodus,  2)  in  Leviticus,  11  in 
Numbers,  19  in  Deuteronomy.  The  laws  clearly 
point  to  the  position  of  a  convert.  The  "stranger" 
is  bound  by  the  law  of  the  Sabl)ath  (Ex.  xx.  10,  xxiii. 
12;  Dent.  v.  14).  Circumcision  is  the  condition 
of  any  fellowship  with  him  (Ex.  xii.  48,  Num.  ix. 
14).  He  is  to  be  present  at  the  Passover  (Ex.  xii. 
19},  the  Feast  of  Weeks  (Deut.  xvi.  11),  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles  (Deut.  xvi.  14),  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment (I^v.  xvi.  29).  The  laws  of  prohibited  mar- 
riages {l^v.  xviii.  23)  and  abstinence  from  blood 
(Lev.  xvii.  10)  are  binding  upon  him.  He  is  liable 
to  the  same  punishment  fur  Molech-worship  (Lev 
X.X.  2),  and  for  blasphemy  (Lev.  xxiv.  16)  may  claim 
he  same  right  of  asylum  as  the  Israelites  in  the 

3ities  of  refuge  (Xuin.  xxxv.  15;  Josh.  xx.  9).    On 
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placed  under  the  special  protection  of  the  Law  (Deut. 
X.  18).  He  is  to  share  in  the  right  of  gleaning 
(Lev.  xix.  10),  is  placed  in  the  same  category  as  the 
fatherless  and  the  widow  (Deut.  xxiv.  17,  19,  xxvi. 
12,  xxvii.  19),  is  joined  with  the  Levite  as  entitled 
to  the  tithe  of  every  third  year's  produce  (Deut. 
xiv.  29,  xxvi.  12).  Among  the  proselytes  of  thia 
period  the  Kkmtes,  wIjo  under  Hohab  accom 
paiiied  the  Israelites  in  their  wanderings,  and  ulti 
mately  settled  in  Canaan,  were  probably  the  most 
conspicuous  (Judg.  i.  16).  The  presence  of  the 
class  was  recognized  in  the  solemn  declaration  of 
blessings  and  curses  from  Eljal  and  Gerizim  (Josh, 
viii.  33). 

The  period  after  the  conquest  of  Canaan  was  not 
favorable  to  the  admission  of  proselytes.  The  people 
had  no  strong  foith,  no  commanding  position.  The 
Gibeonites  (Josh,  ix.)  furnish  the  only  instance  of 
a  conversion,  and  their  condition  is  rather  that  of 
slaves  compelled  to  conform  than  of  free  proselytes. 
[Nkthixim.] 

III.  With  the  monarchy,  and  the  consequent 
fame  and  influence  of  the  people,  there  was  more 
to  attract  stragglers  from  the  neighboring  nations, 
and  we  meet  accordingly  with  many  names  which 
suggest  the  presence  of  men  of  another  race  con- 
forming to  tlie  faith  of  Israel.  Doeg  the  Edoraite 
(1  Sam.  xxi.  7),  Uriah  the  Hittite  (2  Sam.  xi.  3), 
Araunah  the  Jebusite  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  23),  Zelek  the 
Ammonite  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  37),  Ithmah  the  Moabita 
(1  Chr.  xi.  46)  —  these  two,  in  spite  of  an  express 
law  to  the  contrary  (Deut.  xxiii.  3)  —  and  at  a  later 
period  Sliebna  the  scribe  (probably,  comp.  Alexan- 
der on  Is.  xxii.  15),  and  Ebed-Melech  the  Ethio- 
pian (Jer.  xxxviii.  7),  are  examples  that  such  pros- 
elytes might  rise  even  to  high  offices  about  the 
person  of  the  king.  Tlie  CJti;KETnrrES  and  Pe- 
LKTHiTKS  consisted  probably  of  foreigners  who  had 
been  attracted  to  the  service  of  David,  and  were 
content  for  it  to  adopt  the  religion  of  their  master 
(Ewald,  GescL  i.  330,  iii.  183).  The  vision  in  Ps 
Ixxxvii.  of  a  time  in  which  men  of  Tyre,  Egypt, 
Ethiopia,  Philistia,  should  all  be  registered  among 
the  citizens  of  Zion,  can  hardly  fail  to  have  had  its 
starting-point  in  some  admission  of  proselytes 
within  the  memory  of  the  writer  (Ewald  and  De 
Wette,  in  loc).  A  convert  of  another  kind,  the 
type,  as  it  has  been  thought,  of  the  later  proselyte? 
of  the  gate  (see  below),  is  found  in  Naaman  the 
Syrian  (2  K.  v.  15,  18)  recognizing  Jehovah  as  hia 
God,  yet  not  binding  himself  to  any  rigorous  ob- 
servance of  the  Law. 

The  position  of  the  proselytes  during  tliis  period 
appears  to  have  undergone  considerable  changes. 
On  the  one  hand  men  rose,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
power  and  fortune.  The  case  for  which  the  I.iaw 
provided  (Lev.  xxv.  47)  might  actually  occur,  and 
tbey  might  be  the  creditors  of  Israelite  debtors,  the 
masters  of  Israelite  slaves.  It  might  well  be  a 
sign  of  the  times  in  the  later  days  of  the  monarchy 
that  they  became  "  very  high,"  the  "head"  and 
not  the  "  tail  "  of  the  people  (Deut.  xxviii.  43,  44). 
The  picture  had,  however,  another  side.  They 
were  treated  by  David  and  Solomon  as  a  subject- 
class,  brought  (like  Periceci,  almost  like  Helots) 
under  a  system  of  compulsory  labor  from  which 


the  other  side  he  is  subjected  to  some  drawbacks  I  others  were  exempted  (1  Chr.  xxii.  2;  2  Chr.  ii.  17, 
He  cannot  hold  land  (Lev.  xix.  10).     He  has  no  I  18).     The  statistics  of  this  period,  taken  probably 


yiu  connuhii  with  the  descendants  of  Aaron  (Lev. 
ui.  14).  His  condition  is  assumed  to  be,  for  the 
«03t  part,  one  of  poverty  (I^v.  xxiii.  22),  often  of 
lervitude  (Deut,  xxix.  11}.     For  this  reason  he  is 


for  that  ourpose,  give  their  number  (probably,  *.  e. 
the  number  of  adult  working  males)  at  153,600 
{Ibid.). '  They  were  subject  at  other  times  to  wan- 
ton insolence  and  outrage  (Ps.  xciv.  6).     As  soaM 
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jonipensati^n  for  their  sufreringa  they  became  the 
ipecial  ohjects  of  the  care  and  syiDpathy  of  the 
prophets.  One  after  anotlier  of  the  '>  goodly  fel- 
lowship "  pleads  the  cause  of  the  proselytes  as 
warmly  as  that  of  the  widow  and  the  fatherless 
(Jer.  vii.  G,  xxii.  3;  Kz.  xxii.  7,  29;  Zech.  vii.  10; 
Mai.  iii.  5).  A  large  accession  of  converts  enters 
into  all  their  hopes  of  the  Divine  Kingdom  (Is.  ii. 
2,  xi.  10,  Ivi.  ;i-t);  Mic.  iv.  1).  The  sympathy  of 
one  of  them  goes  still  further.  He  sees,  in  the  far 
ft'.ture,  the  vision  of  a  time  when  the  last  rem- 
nant of  inferiority  shall  be  removed,  and  the  pros- 
elytes, completely  emancipated,  shall  be  able  to  hold 
and  inherit  land  even  as  the  Israelites  (Ez.  xlvii.  22)." 
IV.  The  proselytism  of  the  period  after  the  Cap- 
tivity assumed  a  different  character.  It  was  for 
the  most  part  the  conformity,  not  of  a  subject  race, 
but  of  willing  adherents.  Even  as  early  as  the 
return  from  Babylon  we  have  traces  of  those  who 
were  drawn  to  a  faith  which  they  recognized  as 
holier  than  their  own,  and  had  "  separated  theni- 
Belves"  unto  the  law  of  Jehovah  (Neh.  x.  28). 
The  presence  of  many  foreign  names  among  the 
Nethinim  (Neh.  vii.  46-59)  leads  us  to  believe 
that*  many  of  the  new  converts  dedicated  them- 
Helves  specially  to  the  service  of  the  new  Temple. 
With  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  the  wars  between 
Egypt  and  Syria,  the  struggle  under  the  Macca- 
bees, the  expansion  of  the  lioman  empire,  the  Jews 
became  more  widely  known  and  their  power  to 
proselytize  increased.  They  had  suffered  for  their 
religion  in  the  persecution  of  Antiochus,  and  the 
spirit  of  martyrdom  was  followed  naturally  by 
propagandism.  Their  monotheism  was  rigid  and 
unbending.  Scattered  through  the  east  and  west, 
a  marvel  and  a  portent,  wondered  at  and  scorned, 
attracting  and  repelling,  they  presented,  in  an  age 
of  shattered  creeds,  and  corroding  doubts,  *he 
spectacle  of  a  faith,  or  at  least  a  dogma,  which 
remained  unshaken.  The  infiuence  was  sometimes 
obtained  well,  and  exercised  for  good.  In  most  of 
the  great  cities  of  the  empire,  there  were  men  who 
had  been  rescued  from  idolatry  and  its  attendant 
debasements,  and  brought  under  the  power  of  a 
higher  moral  law.  It  is  possible  that  in  some  cases 
the  purity  of  Jewish  life  may  have  contributed  to 
this  result,  and  attracted  men  or  women  who 
shrank  from  the  unutterable  contamination,  in  the 
midst  of  which  they  lived. ^  The  converts  who 
were  thus  attracted,  joined,  with  varying  strictness 
(infra)  in  the  worship  of  the  Jews.  They  were 
present  in  their  synagogues  (Acts  xiii.  42,  43,  50, 
xvii.  4,  xviii.  7).  J  hey  came  up  as  pilgrims  to  the 
great  feasts  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  ii.  10).  In  Pales- 
tine itself  the  influence  was  often  stronger  anJ 
better.  Even  Roman  centurions  learnt  to  love  the 
conquered  nation,  built  synagogues  for  them  (Luke 
rii.  5),  fasted  and  jirayed,  and  gave  alms,  after  the 
pattern  of  the  strictest  Jews  (Acts  x.  2,  30),  and 
became  preachers  of  the  new  faith  to  the  soldiers 
under  them  (ibid.  v.  7).  Such  men,  drawn  by 
what  was  best  in  Judaism,  were  naturally  among 


o  The  significance  of  this  passage  5n  its  historical 
•onnectioa  with  Ps.  Ixxxvii.,  already  referred  to,  and 
ts  spiritual  fulfillment  in  the  language  of  St.  Paul 
^Eph.  ii.  19),  deserve  a  fuller  notice  than  they  have 
7el  received. 

b  This  infiuonce  is  not  perhaps  to  be  altogether 
excluded,  but  it  has  sometimes  been  enormously  ex- 
aggerated. Comp.  Dr.  Temple's  "  Es?ay  on  the  Edii- 
salion  of  the  World  "  (Essays  and  Reviews,  p.  12). 
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the  rtad'est  receivers  of  the  new  truth  which  wm 
out  of  it,  and  became,  in  many  cases,  the  nucleui 
of  a  Gentile  Church. 

Proselytism  had,  however,  its  darker  side.  The 
Jews  of  Palestine  were  eager  to  spread  their  faith 
by  the  same  weapons  as  those  with  which  they  had 
defended  it.  Had  not  the  power  of  the  Empire 
stood  in  the  way,  the  religion  of  Moses,  stripped  of 
its  higher  elements,  might  have  been  propagated 
far  and  wide,  by  force,  as  was  afterwards  the  relig- 
ion of  Mohammed.  As  it  was,  the  Idumaians  had 
the  alternative  offered  them  by  John  Hyrcanus  of 
death,  exile,  or  circumcision  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  9, 
§3).  The  Ituraeans  were  converted  in  the  same 
way  by  Aristobulus  (ibid.  xiii.  11,  §  3).  In  the 
more  frenzied  fanaticism  of  a  later  period,  the  Jews 
under  Josephus  could  hardly  be  restrained  from 
seizing  and  circumcising  two  chiefs  of  Trachonitis 
who  had  come  as  envoys  (Joseph.  Vit.  p.  23). 
They  compelled  a  Roman  centurion,  whom  they 
had  taken  prisoner,  to  purchase  his  life  by  accept- 
ing the  sign  of  the  covenant  (Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  11, 
§  10).  Where  force  was  not  in  their  power  (the 
"veluti  Judaei,  cogemus  "  of  Hor.  Sat.  i.  4,  142, 
implies  that  they  sometimes  ventured  on  it  even  at 
Rome),  they  obtained  their  ends  by  the  most  un- 
scrupulous fraud.  They  appeared  as  soothsayers, 
diviners,  exorcists,  and  addressed  themselves  espe- 
cially to  the  fears  and  superstitions  of  women. 
Their  influence  over  these  became  the  subject  of 
indignant  satire  (Juv.  Sat.  vi.  543-547).  They 
persuaded  noble  matrons  to  send  money  and  purple 
to  the  Temple  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  3,  §  5).  At 
Dan)ascus  the  wives  of  nearly  half  the  population 
were  supposed  to  be  tainted  with  Judaism  (Joseph. 
B.  ./.  ii.  10,  §  2).  At  Rome  they  numbered  in 
their  ranks,  in  the  person  of  Poppsea,  even  an  im- 
perial concubine  (Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  7,  §  11;.  The 
converts  thus  made,  cast  off  all  ties  of  kindred  and 
affection  (Tac.  Hist.  v.  9).  Those  who  were  most 
active  in  proselytizing  were  precisely  those  from 
whose  teaching  all  that  was  most  true  and  living 
had  departed.  The  vices  of  the  Jew  were  engrafted 
on  the  vices  of  the  heathen.  A  repulsive  casuistry 
released  the  convert  from  obligations  which  he  had 
before  recognized,*^  while  in  other  things  he  was 
bound,  hand  and  foot,  to  an  unhealthy  superstition. 
It  was  no  wonder  that  he  became  "  twofold  more 
the  child  of  Gehenna"  (Matt.  xxhi.  15)  than  the 
Pharisees  themselves. 

The  position  of  such  proselytes  was  indeed  every 
way  pitial>le.  At  Rome,  and  in  other  large  cities, 
they  became  the  butts  of  popular  scurrility.  The 
words  "  curtus,"  "verpes,"  met  them  at  every 
corner  (Hor.  Sat.  i.  4,  142;  Mart.  vii.  29,  34,  81, 
xi.  95,  xii.  37).  They  had  to  share  the  fortunes 
of  the  people  with  whom  they  had  cast  in  their 
lot,  might  be  banished  from  Italy  (Acts  xviii.  2; 
Suet.  Claud,  p.  25),  or  sent  to  die  of  malaria  in 
the  most  unhealthy  stations  of  the  empire  (Tac. 
Ann.  ii.  85).  At  a  later  time,  they  were  bound  to 
make  a  public  profession  of  their  conversion,  and 
to  pay  a  special  tax  (Suet.  Domit.  xii.).  If  they 
failed  to  do  this  and  were  suspected,  they  might 


c  The  Law  of  the  Corban  may  serve  as  one  instance 
(Matt.  XV.  4-6).  Aiiother  is  found  in  the  Rabbinic 
tesiching  as  to  marriage.  Circumcision,  like  a  new 
birth,  canceled  all  previous  relationships,  and  unioni 
within  the  nearest  degrees  of  blood  were  therefore  n« 
longer  incestuous  (Maimon.  ex  Jebam.  p.  982  ;  Se/den 
de  Jure  Nat.  tt  Gent.  ii.  4 ;    Uxor  He&r.  ii.  18). 
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be  sultject  to  the  most  degrading  examination  to 
ascertain  the  f;ict  of  tlieir  being  proselytes  (ibid.). 
Among  the  Jews  themselves  their  case  was  not 
much  better.  For  the  most  part  tlie  convert  gained 
but  little  honor  even  from  those  who  gloried  in 
having  brought  him  over  to  their  sect  and  party. 
'J'he  popular  Jewish  feeling  about  them  was  Uke 
the  popular  Christian  feeling  about  a  converted 
Jew.  They  were  regarded  (by  a  strange  Rabbinic 
perversion  of  Is.  xiv.  1)  as  the  leprosy  of  Israel, 
"cleaving  "  to  the  house  of  Jacob  {Jebam.  47,  4; 
Kkklush.  70,  6).  An  opprobrious  proveri)  coupled 
them  with  the  vilest  profligates  ("  proselyti  et 
paederastae  ")  as  hindering  the  coming  of  tlie  Mes- 
siah (Lightfoot,  llor.  Heb.  in  Matt,  xxiii.  5).  It 
became  a  recognized  maxim  that  no  wise  man 
would  trust  a  proselyte  even  to  the  twenty-fourth 
generation  {Jnlkuih  EiitJi,  f.  163  a). 

The  better  Rabbis  did  their  best  to  guard  against 
these  evils.  Anxious  to  exclude  all  unworthy  con- 
verts, they  grouped  them,  according  to  their  mo- 
tives, with  a  somewhat  quaint  classification. 

(1.)  Ix)ve-pro8elytes,  where  they  were  drawn  by  the 
hope  of  gaining  the  beloved  one.  (The  story 
of  Syllaeus  and  Salome,  Joseph.  Ant.  xvi.  7, 
§  6,  is  an  example  of  a  half-finished  conver- 
sion of  this  kind.) 

(2.)  Man-for-Woman,  or  Woman-for-Man  prose- 
lytes, where  the  husband  followed  the  religion 
of  the  wife,  or  conversely. 

(3.)  Esther-proselytes,  where  conformity  was  as- 
sumed to  escape  danger,  as  in  the  original 
Purim  (Esth.  viii.  17). 

(4.)  King's-table-proselytes,  who  were  led  by  the 
hope  of  court  favor  and  promotion,  like  the 
converts  under  David  and  Solomon. 

(5.)  Lion -proselytes,  where  the  conversion  orig- 
inated in  a  superstitious  dread  of  a  divine 
judgment,  as  with  the  Samaritans  of  2  K. 
xvii.  26. 

(Gem.  Hieros.  Kiddush.  65,  6;  Jost,  Judmth.  i. 
p.  448.)  None  of  these  were  regarded  as  fit  for 
admission  within  the  covenant.  When  they  met 
with  one  with  whose  motives  they  were  satisfied, 
he  was  put  to  a  yet  further  ordeal.  He  was  warned 
that  in  becoming  a  Jew  he  was  attaching  himself 
to  a  persecuted  people,  that  in  this  life  he  was  to 
expect  only  suffering,  and  to  look  for  his  reward  in 
the  next.  Sometimes  these  cautions  were  in  their 
turn  carried  to  an  extreme,  and  amounted  to  a 
■•olicy  of  exclusion.  A  protest  against  them  on 
'.,he  part  of  a  disciple  of  the  Great  Hillel  is  recordetl, 
which  throws  across  the  dreary  rubbish  of  Rabbin - 
Am  the  momentary  gleam  of  a  noble  thought. 
■'Our  wise  men  teach,"  said  Simon  ben  Gamaliel, 
"that  when  a  heathen  comes  to  enter  into  the 
covenant,  our  part  is  to  stretch  out  our  hand  to 
him  and  to  bring  him  under  the  wings  of  God  " 
(lost,  Judenfh.  i.  447). 

Another  mode  of  meeting  the  difficulties  of  the 
case  was  characteristic  of  the  period.  Whether 
we  may  transfer  to  it  the  full  formal  distinction 
between  Proselytes  of  the  Gate  and  PVoselytes  of 
Righteousness  (infra)  may  be  doubtful  enough, 
but  we  find  two  distinct  modes  of  thought,  two 
distinct  policies  in  dealing  with  converts.  The 
history  of  Helena,  queen  of  Adiabene,  and  her  son 
zates,  presents  the  two  in  collision  with  each  other. 
They  had  been  con\erted  by  a  Jewish  merchant, 
inanias,  but  the  qiieen  feared  lest  the  circumcision 
€  ba*  son  should  disquiet  and  alarm  her  subjects.  I 
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Ananias  assured  her  that  it  was  not  necessary. 
Her  son  might  worship  God,  study  the  Law,  keep 
the  commandments,  without  it.  Soon,  however, 
a  stricter  teacher  came,  Eleazar  of  Galilee.  Find- 
ing Izates  readhig  the  Law,  he  told  him  sternly 
that  it  was  of  little  use  to  study  that  which  he 
disobeyed,  and  so  worked  upon  his  fears,  that  the 
young  devotee  was  eager  to  secure  the  safety  of 
which  his  UTicircumcision  had  deprived  him  (Joseph. 
Ant.  XX.  2,  §  5;  Jost,  Judenth.  i.  341).  On  the 
part  of  some,  therefore,  there  was  a  disposition  to 
dispense  with  what  others  looked  on  as  indis- 
pensable. The  centurions  of  Luke  vii.  (pr  babl}  \ 
juid  Acts  X.,  possibly  the  Hellenes  of  John  ii.  20 
and  Acts  xiii.  42,  are  instances  of  men  admitted 
on  the  former  footing.  The  phrases  ol  (r€06fjLeuci 
Trpo<T-r]\vToi  (Acts  xiii.  43),  ol  ar^^Sfievoi  (xvii.  4, 
17;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  7,  §  2),  &vSp€s  eu\afius 
(Acts  ii.  5,  vii.  2)  are  often,  but  inaccurately,  sup- 
posed to  describe  the  same  class  —  the  Proselytes 
of  the  Gate.  The  probability  is,  either  that  th« 
terms  were  used  generally  of  all  converts,  or,  if 
with  a  specific  meaning,  were  applied  to  the  fuH 
Proselytes  of  Righteousness  (comp.  a  full  examina- 
tion of  the  passages  in  question  by  N.  Lardner, 
On  the  Decree  of  Acts  xv. ;  Works  xi.  305).  The 
two  tendencies  were,  at  all  events,  at  work,  and 
the  battle  between  them  was  renewed  afterwards 
on  holier  ground  and  on  a  wider  scale.  Ananias 
and  Eleazar  were  represented  in  the  two  parties  of 
the  Council  of  Jerusalem.  The  germ  of  truth  h.id 
been  quickened  into  a  new  life,  and  was  emanci- 
pating itself  from  the  old  thraldom.  The  decrees 
of  the  Council  were  the  solemn  assertion  of  the 
principle  that  believers  in  Christ  were  to  stand  on 
the  footing  of  Proselytes  of  the  Gate,  not  of  Prose- 
lytes of  Righteousness.  The  teaching  of  St.  Paul 
as  to  righteousness  and  its  conditions,  its  depend- 
ence on  faith,  its  independence  of  circumcision, 
stands  out  in  sharp  clear  contrast  with  the  teachers 
who  taught  that  that  rite  was  necessary  to  salva- 
tion, and  confined  the  term  "  righteousness  "  to 
the  circumcised  convert. 

V.  The  teachers  who  carried  on  the  Rabbinical 
succession  consoled  themselves,  as  they  saw  the 
new  order  waxing  and  their  own  glory  waning,  by 
developing  the  decaying  system  with  an  almost 
microscopic  minuteness.  They  would  at  least 
transmit  to  future  generations  the  full  measure  of 
the  religion  of  their  fathers.  In  proportion  an 
they  ceased  to  have  any  power  to  proselytize,  they 
dwelt  with  exhaustive  fullness  on  tlie  question  how 
proselytes  were  to  be  made.  To  this  i^eriod  accord- 
ingly belong  the  rules  and  decisions  which  are  often 
carried  back  to  an  earlier  age,  and  which  may  now 
lie  conveniently  discussed.  The  precepts  of  th« 
Talmud  may  indicate  the  practices  and  opinions  of 
the  Jews  from  the  2d  to  the  5th  century.  They 
are  very  untrustworthy  as  to  any  earlier  time. 
The  points  of  interest  which  present  themselves  for 
inquiry  are,  (1.)  The  classification  of  Proselytes. 
(2.)  The  ceremonies  ?f  their  admission. 

The  division  which  has  been  in  part  anticipated, 
was  recognized  by  the  Talmudic  Rabbis,  but  re- 
ceived its  full  expansion  at  the  hands  of  Mai- 
monides  (flilc.  Mel.  i.  6).  They  claimed  for  it  a 
remote  antiquity,  a  divine  authority.     The  term 

Proselytes  of  the  Gate  pVWTl  "'"HS),  was  derived 
from  the  frequently  occurring  description  in  the 
Law,  "the  stranger  (~)3)  that  is  within  thy  gates" 
(Ex.  XX.  10,  <fec.).    They  were  known  also  as  tiM 
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wjourners  (Dtt^lH  "^"^S),  with  a  reference  to  Lev. 
txv.  47,  &c.  To  them  were  referred  the  gre:itcr 
part  of  the  precepts  of  the  I -aw  as  to  the  "stranger." 
The  Targums  of  Onkelos  and  .lonathan  give  tiiis 
OM  the  equivalent  in  Dent.  xxiv.  21.  Oonverts  of 
this  class  were  not  honnd  hy  circumcision  and  the 
other  special  laws  of  the  Mosaic  code.  It  was 
enough  for  them  to  observe  the  seven  precepts  of 
Noah  (Otho,  J.ex.  Rabb.  "  Noachida;  "  Selden, 
Dt  Jui:  Nat.  et  dent.  i.  10),  i.  e.  the  six  supjMJsed 
to  have  heen  given  to  Adam,  (1)  against  idolatry, 
(2)  against  hlaspheming,  (3)  against  bloodshed, 
(4)  against  uncleanness,  (5)  against  theft,  (fJ)  of 
obedience,  with  (7)  the  prohibition  of  "flesh  witli 
the  blood  thereof"  given  to  Noah.  The  proselyte 
W!is  not  to  claim  the  privileges  of  an  Israelite, 
might  not  redeem  his  first-born,  or  pay  the  half- 
ihekel  (Leyrer,  ut  inf.).  He  was  forbidden  to 
gtudy  the  Law  under  pain  of  death  (Otbo,  I.  c). 
The  later  Rabbis,  when  Jerusalem  had  i)assed  into 
other  hands,  held  that  it  was  unlawful  for  him  to 
reside  within  the  holy  city  (Maimon.  Beth-hnccher. 
vii.  1-t).  In  return  tliey  allowed  him  to  offer  whole 
burnt-offerings  for  the  priest  to  sacrifice,  and  to 
contril)ute  money  to  the  Corban  of  the  Temple. 
They  held  out  to  him  the  ho))e  of  a  place  in  the 
paradise  of  the  world  to  come  (leyrer).  They  in- 
sisted that  the  profession  of  his  faith  should  be 
made  solemnly  in  the  presence  of  three  witnesses 
(Maimon.  ffilc.  Mel.  viii.  10).  The  -Jubilee  was 
the  proper  season  for  his  admission  (Miiller,  De 
Pros,  in  Ugolini  xxii.  841). 

All  this  seems  so  full  and  precise,  that  we  can- 
not wonder  that  it  has  led  many  writers  to  look  on 
it  as  representing  a  reality,  and  most  commenta- 
tors accordingly  have  seen  tiiese  Proselytes  of  the 
Gate  in  the  (re$6iJ.evoi,  evAajSeis,  (po^ovixcvoi  rhv 
®i6v  of  the  Acts.  It  remains  doubtful,  however, 
whether  it  was  ever  more  than  a  paper  scheme  of 
what  ought  to  be,  disguising  itself  as  having  actu- 
ally been.  The  writers  who  are  most  full,  who 
claim  for  the  distinction  the  highest  antiquity, 
confess  that  there  had  been  no  Proselytes  of  the 
Gate  since  the  Two  Tribes  and  a  half  had  been 
carried  away  into  captivity  (Maimon.  f]ilc.  Mtlc. 
i.  6).  They  could  only  be  admitted  at  the  jubi- 
lee, and  tliere  had  since  then  been  no  jubilee  cele- 
brated (Miiller,  /.  c).  All  that  can  be  said,  there- 
fore, is,  that  in  the  time  of  the  N.  T.  we  have 
Independent  evidence  {ul  supra)  of  the  existence 
of  converts  of  two  degrees,  and  that  the  Talmudic 
division  is  the  formal  systematizing  of  an  earlier 
'act.  The  words  "  proselytes,"  and  ol  ae^Sfxeuoi 
rhu  &e6v,  were,  however,  in  all  probability  limited 
to  the  circumcised. 

In  contrast  with  these  were  the  Proselytes  of 

Kighteousness  (p^^'^  *^r.^^'  known  also  as  Pros- 
elytes of  the  Covenant,  perfect  Israelites.  By 
some  writers  the  Talmudic  phrase   proselyti  tracti 

(C'lJinS)  ig  applied  to  them  as  drmon  to  the  cov- 
Ssnant  by  spontaneous  conviction  (Buxtorf,  Lexic. 
i.  v.),  while  others  (Kimchi)  refer  it  to  those  who 
were  constrained  to  conformity,  like  the  Gibeon- 
ites.  Here  also  we  must  receive  what  we  find 
^ith  the  same  limitation  as  before.     All  seems  at 


a  This  thought  probably  had  its  starting-point  in 
the  language  of  Ps.  Ixxxvii.  There  also  the  proselytes 
tf  Babylon  and  Egypt  are  registered  as  "  born "  in 
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first  clear  and  definite  enough.  Tlie  proselyte  WM 
first  catechised  fis  to  his  motives  (Maimon.  ut 
sup7-ii).  If  these  were  8ati.sfa(!tory,  he  was  first 
instructed  as  to  the  Divine  protection  of  the  Jew- 
ish people,  and  then  circumcised.  In  the  case  of 
a  convert  alreafly  circumcised  (a  Midianite,  e.  g. 
or  an  Egyptian),  it  was  still  neces-sary  to  draw  a 
few  drops  of  "  the  blood  of  the  covenant "  (Gem. 
Bab.  Shabb.  f.  135  a).  A  special  prayer  was  ap- 
pointed to  accompany  the  act  of  circumcision. 
Often  the  proselyte  took  a  new  name,  opening  the 
Hebrew  Bible  and  accepting  the  first  that  came 
(Leyrer,  ut  infv.). 

All  this,  however,  was  not  enough.  The  con- 
vert was  still  "  a  stranger."  His  children  would 
be  counted  as  bastards,  /.  e.  aliens.  Baptism  wai 
required  to  complete  his  admission.  When  the 
wound  was  healed,  he  was  stripped  of  all  hig 
clothes,  in  the  presence  of  the  three  witnesses  who 
had  acted  as  his  teachers,  and  who  now  acted  as 
his  sponsors,  the  "fathers"  of  the  proselyte  (A'e- 
tubh.  xi.,  Ertibh.  xv.  1),  and  led  into  the  tank  oi 
pool.  As  he  stood  there,  up  to  his  neck  in  water, 
they  repeated  the  great  commandments  of  the  Law. 
These  he  promised  and  vowed  to  keep,  and  then, 
with  an  accompanying  benediction,  he  plunged  un- 
der the  water.  To  leave  one  hand-breadth  of  hia 
body  unsubmerged  would  have  vitiated  the  whole 
rite  (Otho,  Lex.  Rnbb.  "Baptismus;"  Reisk.  De 
Bnpt.  Pros,  in  Ugolini  xxii.).  Strange  as  it  seems, 
this  part  of  tlie  ceremony  occupied,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  later  Rabbis,  a  coordinate  place  with  circum- 
cision. The  latter  was  incomplete  without  it,  for 
baptism  also  was  of  the  fathers  (Gem.  Bab.  Jebam. 
f.  461,  2).  One  Rabbi  appears  to  have  been  hold 
enougli  to  declare  liaptism  to  have  been  sufficient 
by  itself  (ibid.);  but  for  the  most  part,  both  were 
reckoned  as  alike  indispensable.  They  carried  back 
the  origin  of  the  baptism  to  a  remote  antiquity, 
finding  it  in  the  command  of  Jacob  ((jen.  xxxv. 
2)  and  of  Moses  (Ex.  xix.  10).  The  Targum  of 
the  Pseudo- Jonathan  inserts  the  word  "  Thou  shalt 
circumcise  and  baptize  "  in  Ex.  xii.  44.  Even  in 
the  Ethiopic  version  of  Matt,  xxiii.  15,  we  find 
"  compass  sea  and  land  to  baptize  one  proselyte  " 
(Winer,  Rwb.  s.  v.).  Language  foreshadowing, 
or  caricaturing,  a  higher  truth  was  used  of  this 
baptism.  It  was  a  new  birth  «  {Jebam.  f.  62,  1; 
92,  1;  Maimon.  hsur.  Bich.  c.  14;  Lightfoot, 
Harm,  of  Gospels,  iii.  14;  L'xerc.  on  John  iii.). 
The  proselyte  became  a  little  child.  He  received 
the  Holy  Spirit  {Jebam.  f.  22  a,  48  b.).  All  nat- 
ural relationships,  as  we  have  seen,  were  canceled. 

The  baptism  was  followed,  as  long  as  the  Tem- 
ple stood,  by  the  offering  or  Corban.  It  consisted, 
like  the  offerings  after  a  birth  (the  analogy  appar- 
ently being  carried  on),  of  two  turtle-doves  or 
pigeons  (Lev.  xii.  8).  When  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  made  the  sacrifice  inipossil)le,  a  vow  to 
offer  it  as  soon  as  the  Temple  should  be  rebuilt 
was  substituted.  For  women-proselytes,  there  were 
only  baptism  ^  and  the  Corban,  or,  in  later  times, 
baptism  by  itself. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  account  suggests  many 
questions  of  grave  interest.  Was  this  ritual  ob- 
served as  early  as  the  commencement  of  the  first 
century  ?     If  so,  was  the  baptism  of  John,  or  thai 


b  The  Galilean  female  proselytes  were  said  to  haw 
«bjected    to    this,    &»    causing    barrenness    ,^'l 
Reatwb.). 
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>f  the  Chrislian  Church  in  any  way  derived  from, 
or  connected  with  the  baptism  of  proselytes?  If 
not,  was  the  latter  in  any  way  borrowed  from  the 
(bnuerV 

It  would  be  impossible  here  to  enter  at  all  into 
the  literature  of  this  controversy.  'I'he  list  of 
works  named  by  Leyrer  occupies  nearly  a  page  of 
Herzog's  Renl^Kncychpddie.  It  will  be  enough 
to  sum  up  the  conclusions  which  seem  fairly  to  be 
Irawn  from  them. 

(I.)  There  is  no  direct  evidence  of  the  practice 
being  in  use  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
The  statements  of  the  Talmud  as  to  its  having 
come  from  the  fathers,  and  their  exegesis  of  the 
C).  T.  in  connection  with  it,  are  alike  destitute  of 
authority. 

(2.)  The  negative  argument  drawn  from  the 
KJlence  of  the  6.  T.,  of  the  Apocrypha,  of  Philo, 
and  of  Josephus,  is  almost  decisive  against  the  be- 
lief that  there  was  in  their  time  a  baptism  of 
proselytes,  with  as  much  importance  attached  to  it 
as  we  find  in  the  Talmudists. 

(3.)  It  remains  probable,  however,  that  there 
was  a  baptism  in  use  at  a  period  considerably  ear- 
lier than  that  for  which  we  have  direct  evidence. 
The  symbol  was  in  itself  natural  and  fit.  It  fell 
in  with  the  disposition  of  the  I'liarisees  and  others 
to  multiply  and  discuss  "  washings  "  {^airTLo-fj.oi, 
Mark  vii.  4)  of  all  kinds.  The  tendency  of  the 
later  Rabbis  w.is  rather  to  heap  together  the  cus- 
toms and  traditions  of  the  past  than  to  invent 
new  ones.  If  there  had  not  been  a  baptism,  there 
would  have  been  no  initiatory  rite  at  all  for  female 
prosel}tes. 

(4.)  The  history  of  the  N.  T.  itself  suggests 
the  existence  of  such  a  custom.  A  sign  is  seldom 
chosen  unless  it  already  has  a  meaning  for  those 
to  whom  it  is  addressed.  The  fitness  of  the  sign 
in  this  case  would  be  in  proportion  to  the  associa- 
tions already  connected  with  it.  It  would  bear 
witness,  on  the  assumption  of  the  previous  exist- 
ence of  the  proselyte-baptism,  that  the  change 
from  the  then  condition  of  Judaism  to  the  king- 
dom of  God  was  as  great  as  tliat  from  idolatry  to 
Judaism.  The  question  of  the  Priests  and  Le- 
vites,  "Why  baptizest  thou  then?"  (John  i.  25), 
implies  that  they  wondered,  not  at  the  thing  itself, 
but  at  its  being  done  for  Israelites  by  one  who 
disclaimed  the  names  which,  in  their  eyes,  would 
have  justified  the  introduction  of  a  new  order. 
In  like  manner  the  words  of  our  Lord  to  Nicode- 
nnis  (John  iii.  10)  imply  the  existence  of  a  teach- 
ing as  to  baptism  like  that  above  referred  to.  He, 
"the  teacher  of  Israel,"  had  been  familiar  with 
"these  things"  —  the  new  birth,  the  gift  of  the 
Spirit  —  as  words  and  phrases  applied  to  heathen 
proselytes.  He  failed  to  grasp  the  deeper  truth 
which  lay  beneath  them,  and  to  see  that  they  had 
a  wider,  an  universal  application. 

(5.)  It  is,  however,  not  improbable  that  there 
may  have  been  a  reflex  action  in  this  matter,  from 
the  Christian  upon  the  Jewish  Church.  The  Rab- 
bis saw  the  new  society,  in  proportion  as  the  Gen- 
tile element  in  it  liecame  predominant,  tnrowing 
Dff  circumcision,  relying  on  baptism  otdy.  They 
could  not  ignore  the  reverence  which  men  had  for 
the  outward  sign,  their  belief  that  it  was  all  but 
Mfinticai  with  the  thing  signified.  There  was 
everjthing  to  lead  them  to  give  a  fresh  prominence 
to  what  had  been  before  subordinate.  If  the  Naz- 
AreucB  attracted  men  by  their  baptism,  they  would 
ihoil  that  they  iJiad   baptism   as  well  as  circum- 
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cision.  The  necessary  absence  of  the  Corban  aftev 
the  destruction  of  the  Temple  would  also  tend  tc 
give  more  importance  to  the  remaining  rite. 

Two  facts  of  some  interest  remain  to  be  noticed. 
(1.)  It  formed  part  of  the  Rabbinic  hopes  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Messiah  that  then  there  should  be 
no  more  proselvtes.  The  distinctive  name,  with  .ta 
brand  of  inferiority,  should  be  laid  aside,  and  aU, 
even  the  Nethinim  and  the  Mamzerim  (children  of 
mixed  marriages)  should  be  counted  pure  (Schoett- 
gen,  Hw.  Ihb.  ii.  p.  G14).  (2.)  Partly,  perhaps, 
as  connected  with  this  feeling,  partly  in  consequence 
of  the  ill  repute  into  which  the  word  had  fakei.^ 
there  is,  throughout  the  N.  T.,  a  sedulous  avoid- 
ance of  it.  The  Christian  convert  from  heathenism 
is  not  a  proselyte,  but  a  v^6<pvTos  (1  Tim.  iii.  6). 

Literature.  —  Information  more  or  less  accurate 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Archaeologies  of  Jahn,  Carp- 
zov,  Saalschiitz,  Lewis,  Leusden.  The  treatises 
cited  above  in  Ugolini"s  T/iexauriis,  xxii. ;  Slevogt. 
de  Proselyiis  ;  Miiller,  de  Frostlytis ;  Reisk.  de 
Bapt.  Jut/ceonim ;  Danz.  Bnpi.  Froselyt.,  are  all 
of  them  copious  and  interesting.  The  article  by 
Leyrer  in  Herzog's  Reid-Encyklop.  s.  v.  "  Prose- 
lyten,"  contains  the  fullest  and  most  satisfying  dis- 
cussion of  the  whole  matter  at  present  accessible. 
The  writer  is  indebted  to  it  for  much  of  the  ma- 
terials of  the  present  article,  and  for  most  of  the 
Talmudic  references.  E.  H.  P. 

*  For  "religious"  applied  to  "proselytes," 
(A.  V.)  Acts  xiii.  43,  the  Greek  has  cre^ofievoi, 
"worshipping,"  sc.  God  and  not  idols  as  formerly. 
The  English  reader  might  suppose  that  some  of 
the  proselytes  were  meant  to  be  distinguished  aa 
more  religious  than  others.  The  same  Greek  term 
(ver.  50)  describes  "  the  women "  at  Antioch 
(called  "devout"  in  the  A.  V.)  as  Jewish  con- 
verts, and  thus  explains  why  the  Jews  could  so 
easily  instigate  them  (being  at  the  same  time  wives 
of  "the  chief  men")  to  persecute  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas, and  drive  them  from  the  city.  The  same 
Greek  term  in  Acts  xvii.  4  and  17  ("devout," 
A.  V.)  states  simply  that  the  Greeks  spoken  of  at 
Thessalonica  and  at  Athens  had  been  Jewish 
proselytes  before  their  conversion  to  Christianity. 
On  this  use  of  ae^eaQai  as  thus  definite  without 
an  object,  see  Cremer's  Worterb.  der  Neutest. 
(Jracitat,  ii.  476  (18G8).  The  Jewish  proselytes 
who  embraced  the  gospel  formed  the  principal 
medium  through  which  Christianity  passed  to  the 
Gentile  races.  See  the  addition  to  Synagogues 
(Amer.  ed.).  H. 

PROVERBS,  BOOK  OF.  1.  Title.  — Thi 
title  of  this  book   in  Hebrew  is,  as   usual,  taken 

from  the  first  word,  "'^tl^ZD,  viishle,  or,  more  fully, 

nb'bty  "^btTD,  viishle  SMlomoh,  and  is  in  this 
case  appropriate  to  the  contents.  By  this  name  it 
is  commonly  known  in  the  Talmud ;  but  among  the 
later  Jews,  and  even  among  the  Talmudists  them- 
selves, the  title  n^Dpn  "^20,  sepher  chocmdh, 
"book  of  wisdom,"  is  said  to  have  been  given  to  i*. 
It  does  not  appear,  however,  from  the  passages  of 
the  Tosephoth  to  the  Babu  Batkra  (fol.  14  6),  that 
this  's  necessarily  the  case.  All  that  is  there  said 
is  that  the  books  of  Proverbs  and  Ecclesiastes  are 
botl:  "books  of  wisdom,"  with  a  reference  rather 
to  their  contents  *han  to  the  titles  by  which  they 
were  known.  In  the  early  CUiristian  Church  the 
title  TTapoijxiai  'S.oKoaUvTos  was  adopted  from  the 
translation  cf  the  LXX.;  and  the  book  is  also 
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quoted  as  (ro<pia,  "  wisdom,"  or  ^  irapdperoi 
(ro(p(a,  "  wisdom  that  ia  the  sum  of  all  virtues." 
This  last  title  is  given  to  it  by  (JlemeMt  in  the  /•-/>. 
act  Cor.  i.  57,  where  Prov.  i.  23-31  is  quoted  with 
the  introduction  oiirws  yh.p  Xeyei  r]  iravdperos 
ao<pia;  and  Kusehius  {IL  Ji.  iv.  22)  says  that  not 
only  Hegesippus,  but  Irenseus  and  the  whole  band 
of  ancient  writers,  following  the  Jewish  unwritten 
tradition,  called  the  i*roverbs  of  Solomon  iravdofTOu 
ffoipiav.  According  to  Melito  of  Sardes  (Kuseb. 
//.  E.  iv.  26 ),  the  Proverbs  were  also  called  ffo(pla, 
"wisdom,"  simply;  and  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  re- 
fers to  them  (Ontt.  xi.)  as  traiSayaiyiKi}  (To^/o. 
The  title  in  the  Vulgate  is  Liber  Frovtrbiorum, 
quevi  Uebrcei  Hide  opptllant. 

The  signiiicance  of  the  Hebrew  title  may  here 

be  appropriately  discussed.  VtTtt,  mdshdl,  ren- 
dered in  the  A.  V.  "by-word,"  "parable,"  ''prov- 
erb," expresses  all  and  even  more  than  is  conveyed 
by  these  its  English  representatives.     It  is  derived 

from  a  root,  vtTlQ,  mdshal,  "  to  be  like,"  «  and 
the  primary  idea  involved  in  it  is  that  of  likeness, 
comparison.  This  form  of  comparison  would  very 
naturally  be  taken  by  the  short  pithy  sentences 
which  passed  into  use  as  popular  sayings  and  prov- 
erbs, especially  when  employed  in  mockery  and 
sarcasm,  as  in  Mic.  ii.  4,  Hab.  ii.  6,  and  even  in 
tlie  more  developed  taunting  song  of  triumph  for 
the  fall  of  Babylon  in  Is.  xiv.  4.  Probably  all 
proverbial  sayings  were  at  first  of  the  nature  of 
similes,  but  the  term  mdshal  soon  acquired  a  more 
extended  significance.  It  was  applied  to  denote 
such  short,  pointed  sayings,  as  do  not  involve  a 
comparison  directly,  but  ^till  convey  their  meaning 
by  the  help  of  a  figure,  as  in  1  Sam.  x.  12,  Ez.  xii. 
22,  23,  xvii.  2,  3  (comp.  ivapu^o\i\,  Luke  iv.  23). 
Erom  this  stage  of  its  application  it  passed  to  that 
of  sententious  maxims  generally,  as  in  Prov.  i.  1, 
X.  1,  XXV.  1,  xxvi.  7,  9,  Eccl.  xii.  9,  Job  xiii.  12, 
many  of  which,  however,  still  involve  a  comparison 
(Prov.  XXV.  3,  11,  12,  13,  14,  &c  ,  xxvi.  1,  2,  3, 
&c.).  Such  comparisons  are  either  expressed,  or 
the  things  conipared  are  placed  side  by  side,  and 
the  comparison  left  for  the  hearer  or  reader  to  sup- 
ply. Next  we  find  it  used  of  those  longer  pieces  in 
which  a  single  idea  is  no  longer  exhausted  in  a 
sentence,  but  forms  the  germ  of  the  whole,  and  is 
worked  out  into  a  didactic  poem.  Many  instances 
of  this  kind  occur  in  the  first  section  of  the  Book 
of  Proverbs:  others  are  found  in  Job  xxvii.,  xxix., 
in  both  which  chapters  Job  takes  up  his  mdsMl, 
or  "  parables,"  as  it  is  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  The 
"paralile"  of  Balaam,  in  Num.  xxiii.  7-10,  xxiv. 
3-9,  15-19,  20,  21-22,  23-24,  are  prophecies  con- 
veyed in  figures  ;  but  mds/idl  also  denotes  the 
"  parable  "  proper,  as  in  Ez  xvii.  2,  xx.  49  (xxi.  5), 
^xiv.  3.  Lowth,  in  his  notes  on  Is.  xiv.  4,  speak- 
ing of  mdshal,  says:  "  I  take  this  to  be  the  general 
name  for  poetic  style  among  the  Hebrews,  includ- 
ing every  sort  of  it,  as  ranging  under  one,  or  other, 
or  all  of  the  characters,  of  sententious,  figurative, 
lud  sublime;  which  are  all  contained  in  the  original 
notion,  or  in   the  use  and  application  of  the  word 


«  Compare  Arab.   (L>uO,  mathala,  "to  be  like;" 
V,  e  «  -;  " 

Aj^,  mithl,  "likeness;"  and  the  adj.  rJouO, 
matfial,  "iike.^"  The  cognate  iEthiopic  and  Syriac 
oota  havo  the  same  meaning. 
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mnshnl.  Parables  or  proverbs,  such  as  those  of 
Solomon,  are  always  expressed  in  short,  jiointed 
sentences;  frequently  figurative,  being  formed  on 
some  con)parison,  Ijoth  in  the  matter  and  the  form. 
And  such  in  general  is  the  style  of  the  Hebrew 
poetry.  The  verb  maahal  signifies  to  rule,  to  exer- 
cise authority;  to  make  equal,  to  compare  one 
thing  with  anotiier;  to  utter  parables,  or  acute, 
weighty,  and  powerful  si)eeches,  in  the  form  and 
manner  of  paral)les,  though  not  properly  such. 
Thus  Balaam's  first  prophecy,  Num.  xxiii.  7-10,  ia 
called  his  vuishul ;  though  it  has  hardly  anything 
figurative  in  it:  but  it  is  beautifully  sententious, 
and,  from  the  very  form  and  manner  of  it,  haj 
great  spirit,  force,  and  energy.  Thus  Job's  last 
speeches,  in  answer  to  the  three  friends,  chapg. 
xxvii.-xxxi.,  are  called  mashals,  from  no  one  par- 
ticular character  which  discriminates  them  fh)m 
the  rest  of  the  poem,  but  from  the  sublime,  the 
figurative,  the  sententious  manner,  which  equally 
prevails  through  the  whole  poem,  and  makes  it  one 
of  the  first  and  most  eminent  examples  extant  of 
the  truly  great  and  beautiful  in  poetic  style."  But 
the  Book  of  Proverbs,  according  to  the  introductory 
verses  which  describe  its  character,  contains,  besides 
several  varieties,  of  the  mds/tdl,  sententious  sayings 
of  other  kinds,  mentioned  in  i.  6.     The  first  of 

these  is  the  H^'Tl,  cMddh,  rendered  in  the  A.  V. 
"  dark  saying,"  "  dark  speech,"  "  hard  question," 
"  riddle,"  and  once  (Hab.  ii.  6)  "  proverb."  It  ia 
applied  to  Samson's  riddle  in  Judg.  xiv.,  to  the 
hard  questions  with  which  the  queen  of  Sheba  plied 
Solomon  (1  K.  x.  1;  2  Chr.  ix.  1),  and  is  used 
almost  synonymously  with  mdshal  in  Ez.  xvii.  2, 
and  in  Ps.  xlix.  4  (5),  Ixxviii.  2,  in  which  last  pas- 
sages the  poetical  character  of  both  is  indicated. 
The  word  appears  to  denote  a  knotty,  intricate 
saying,  the  solution  of  which  demanded  experience 
and  skill :  that  it  was  obscure  is  evident  from  Num. 

xii.  8.  In  addition  to  the  cinddh  was  the  Hl^'^^tt, 
vielUsdh  (Prov.  i.  6,  A.  V.  "the  interpretation," 
marg.  "an  eloquent  speech"),  which  occurs  in 
Hab.  ii.  6  in  coiniection  both  with  dnddh  and 
mdshal.  It  has  been  variously  explained  as  a  mock- 
ing, taunting  speech  (Kwald);  or  a  speech  dark 
and  involved,  such  as  needed  a  melits,  or  interpreter 
(cf.  Gen.  xlii.  23;  2  Chr.  xxxii.  31;  Job  xxxiii.  23; 
Is.  xliii.  27)  ;  or  again,  as  by  Delitzsch  (Der 
jvophtt  Hab'ikuk,  p.  59),  a  brilliant  or  splendid 
saying  ("  Gl'tnz-  oder  IVohlrede,  oratio  splendida, 
elegnns,  Ivminibus  omnia ''^).  This  last  interpre- 
tation is  based  upon  the  usage  of  the  word  in 
modern  Hebrew,  but  it  certainly  does  not  appear 
appropriate  to  the  Proverbs;  and  the  first  explana- 
tion, which  Ewald  adopts,  is  as  little  to  the  point. 
It  is  better  to  understand  it  as  a  dark  enigmatical 
saying,  which,  like  the  vuhlidl,  might  assume  the 
character  of  sarcasm  and  irony,  though  not  essen- 
tial to  it. 

2.  Canonicity  of  the  book  and  its  place  in  the 
Canon.  —  The  canonicity  of  the  Book  of  Provenjf 
has  never  been  disputed  except  by  the  Jews  them 
selves.  It  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  points 
urged  by  the  school  of  Shammai,  that  the  contra- 
dictions in  the  Book  of  Proverbs  rendered  it 
apocryphal.  In  the  Talmud  [Shnbbath,  fol.  30  (») 
it  is  said :  "  And  even  the  Book  of  Proverbs  they 
sought  to  make  apocryphal,  because  its  words  wera 
contradictory  the  one  to  the  other.  And  wherefor« 
did  they  not  make  it  apocryphal?  The  words  of 
the  book  Koheleth  [ai-e]  not  [apocryphal]  we  have 
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looked  and  found  the  sense:  liere  also  we  must 
look."  Tliat  is,  the  book  Koheleth,  hi  spite  of  the 
apparent  contradictions  which  it  contains,  is  allowed 
to  be  canonical,  and  therefore  the  existence  of  sim- 
ilar contradictions  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs  forms 
no  ground  for  refusing  to  acknowledge  its  canon- 
icity.  It  occurs  in  all  the  Jewish  lists  of  canonical 
books,  and  is  reckoned  among  what  are  called  the 
"writings"  (Ctthulnin)  or  Hagiographa,  which 
form  the  third  great  division  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures. Their  order  in  the  Talmud  (Baba  Balhra, 
fol.  14  b)  is  thus  given:  Ruth,  Psalms,  Job,  Prov- 
erbs, Ecclesiastes,  Song  of  Songs,  Lamentations, 
Daniel,  Esther,  Ezra  (including  Nehemiah),  and 
Chronicles.  It  is  in  the  Tosephoth  on  this  passage 
thxt  Proverbs  and  Ecclesiastes  are  styled  "  books 
of  wisdom."  In  the  German  MSS.  of  the  Hebrew 
O.  T.  the  Proverbs  are  placed  between  the  Psalms 
and  Job,  while  in  tlie  Spanish  MSS.,  which  follow 
the  Masorah,  the  order  is,  Psalms,  Job,  Proverbs. 
This  latter  is  the  order  observed  in  the  Alexandrian 
MS.  of  the  LXX.  Melito,  following  another  Greek 
MS.,  arranges  the  Hagiographa  thus  :  Psalms, 
Proverbs,  ICcclesiastes,  Song  of  Songs,  Job,  as  in 
the  list  made  out  by  the  Council  of  Laodicea;  and 
the  same  order  is  given  by  Origen,»except  that  the 
Book  of  Job  is  separated  from  the  others  by  the 
prophets  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Daniel,  and  Ezekiel. 
But  our  present  arrangement  existed  in  the  time 
of  Jerome  (see  Prcef.  in  libi:  Reyum  iii. ;  "  Ter- 
tius   ordo  a'yi6ypa(\)a   possidet.     ICt  prinms  liber 

incipit  ab  Job.     Secundus  a  David 

Tertius  est  Salomon,  tres  lihros  habens:  Proverbia, 
quae  illi  parabolas,  id  est  Masaloth  appellant:  Ec- 
clesiastes, id  est,  Coeleth;  Canticum  Canticorum, 
quem  titulo  Sir  Asirim  prjenotant " ).  In  the 
Peshito  Syriac,  Job  is  placed  before  Joshua,  while 
Proverbs  and  Ecclesiastes  follow  the  Psalms,  and 
are  separated  from  the  Song  of  Songs  by  the  Book 
of  Ruth.  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  apparently  from 
the  exigencies  of  his  verse,  arranges  the  writings 
of  Solomon  in  this  order,  Ecclesiastes,  Song  of 
Songs,  ProverI)S.  Pseudo-Epiphanius  places  Prov- 
erbs, Ecclesiastes,  and  Song  of  Songs  l)etween  the 
1st  and  2d  Books  of  Kings  and  the  minor  prophets. 
The  Proverbs  are  frequently  quoted  or  alluded  to 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  the  canonicity  of  the 
book  thereby  confirmed.  The  following  is  a  list 
of  the  principal  passages:  — 

Prov.  i.  16  compare  Rom.  iii.  10,  15. 

iii.  7  "         Kom.  xii.  16. 

iii.  11,  12  "         Heb.  xii.  5,  6 ;  see  also  Rev. 

iii.  19. 

iii.  34  («         Jam.  iv.  6. 

X.  12  u         1  I'et.  iv.  8. 

xl.  31  u         1  Pet.  iv.  18. 

xvii.  13  «         Rom.  xii.  17;  1  Thess.  v. 

15 ;  1  Pet.  iii.  9. 
xvil.  27  «         Jam.  i.  19. 

XX.  9  u         1  John  i.  8. 

XX.  20  ^^         Matt.  xv.  4 ;  Mark  vii.  10. 

xxii.  8  (LXX.)     »         2  Cor.  ix.  7. 
XXV.  21,  22  »         Rom.  xii.  20. 

xxvi   11  »         2  Pet.  ii.  22. 

xxvii.  1  u         Jam.  iv.  13,  14. 

3.  Authorship  nncl  date.  —  The  superscriptions 
ifhich  are  affixed  to  several  portions  of  the  Book 
»f  Proverbs,  in  i.  1,  x.  1,  xxv.  1,  attribute  the 
authorship  of  those  portions  to  Solomon,  the  son 
of  David,  king  of  Israel.  With  the  exception  of 
the  last  two  chapters,  which  are  distinctly  assigned 
to  other  authors,  it  is  probable  that  the  statement 
of  the  superscriptions  is  in  the  main  correct,  and 
164 
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that  the  majority  of  tlie  proverbs  contained  in  the 
book  were  uttered  or  collected  i)y  Solonion.  It  was 
natural,  and  quite  in  accordance  with  the  practice 
of  other  nations,  that  the  Hebrews  should  connect 
Solomon's  name  with  a  collection  of  niaxinjs  and 
precepts  which  form  a  part  of  tlieir  literature  to 
which  he  is  known  to  have  contril)utetl  most  largely 
(1  K.  iv.  32).  In  the  same  way  the  Greeks  attrib- 
uted most  of  their  maxims  to  Pytliagoras;  the 
Arabs  to  Lokmaai,  Abu  Obeid,  Al  Mofaddel,  Mei- 
dani,  and  Zamakhshari;  the  Persians  to  Ferid 
Attar;  and  the  northern  people  to  Odin.  But 
there  can  be  no  question  that  the  Hebrews  were 
much  more  justified  in  assigning  the  Proverbs  to 
Solomon,  than  the  nations  which  have  just  been 
enumerated  were  in  attributing  the  collections  of 
national  maxims  to  the  traditional  authors  above 
mentioned.  The  parallel  may  serve  as  an  illustra- 
tion, but  must  not  be  carried  too  far.  According 
to  Bartolocci  {Bibl  Rubb.  iv.  373  b),  quoted  by 
Carpzov  {Intrwl.  pt.  ii.  c.  4,  §  4),  the  Jews  ascribe 
the  composition  of  the  Song  of  Songs  to  Solomon's 
youth,  the  Proverbs  to  his  mature  maiih(>od,  and 
the  Ecclesiastes  to  his  old  age.  But  in  the  Seaer 
Olam  R(ibba  (ch.  xv.  p.  41,  ed.  Meyer)  they  are 
all  assigned  to  the  end  of  his  life.  There  is 
nothing  unreasonable  in  the  suppo.sition  that 
many,  or  most  of  the  proverbs  in  the  first  twenty- 
nine  chapters  may  have  oiiginated  with  Solomon. 
Whether  they  were  left  by  him  in  their  present 
form  is  a  distinct  question,  and  may  now  be  con- 
sidered. Before  doing  so,  however,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  examine  the  different  parts  into  which  the 
book  is  naturally  divided.  Speaking  roughly,  it 
consists  of  three  main  divisions,  with  two  appen- 
dices. 1.  Chaps,  i.  -  ix.  form  a  connected  maskdl, 
in  which  Wisdom  is  praised  and  the  youth  ex- 
horted to  devote  themselves  to  her.  This  portion 
is  preceded  by  an  introduction  and  title  describing 
the  character  and  general  aim  of  the  book.  2. 
Chaps,  x.  1-xxiv.,  with  the  title,  "  the  Proverbs 
of  Solomon,"  consist  of  three  parts:  x.  1-xxii.  16, 
a  collection  of  single  proverlis,  and  detached  sen- 
tences out  of  the  region  of  moral  teaching  and 
worldly  prudence ;  xxii.  17-xxiv.  21,  a  more  con- 
nected 7ndshdl,  with  an  introduction,  xxii.  17-22, 
which  contains  precepts  of  righteousness  and  prud- 
ence: xxiv.  23-34,  with  the  inscription,  "  these  also 
belong  to  the  wise,"  a  collection  of  unconnected 
maxims,  which  serve  as  an  appendix  to  the  pre- 
cetling.  Then  follows  the  tliird  division,  xxv.-xxix., 
which,  according  to  the  sui^erscription,  professes  to 
l)e  a  collection  of  Solomon's  proverbs,  consisting  of 
single  sentences,  which  the  men  of  the  court  of 
Hezekiah  copied  out.  Tlie  first  appendix,  ch.  xxx., 
"  the  words  of  Agur,"  is  a  collection  of  partly 
proverbial  and  partly  enigmatical  sayings ;  the  sec- 
ond, ch.  xxxi.,  is  dividetl  into  two  parts,  "  the  words 
of  king  Lemuel"  (1-6),  and  an  alphabetical  acrostic 
in  praise  of  a  virtuous  woman,  which  occupies  the 
rest  of  the  chapter.  Rejecting,  therefore,  for  the 
present,  the  two  last  chapters,  which  do  not  even 
profess  to  be  by  Solomon,  or  to  contain  any  of  his 
teaching,  we  may  examine  the  other  divisions  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  any  conclusion 
as  to  their  origin  and  authorship  can  l)e  arrived  at. 
At  first  sight  it  is  evident  that  tliere  is  a  marked 
difference  between  the  collections  of  single  niaxims 
and  the  longer  didactic  pieces,  which  both  come 
under  the  general  head  mash  at.  The  collection  of 
Solomon's  proverbs  made  by  the  men  of  Hezekiab 
(xxv.-xxix.  i  belongs  to  the  former  class  of  detached 
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lentences.  and  in  this  respect  corresponds  with  those 
in  the  second  main  division  (x.  1-xxii.  IG).  Tlie 
expression  in  xxv.  1,  "  these  also  are  the  proverbs 
of  Solomon,"  imuHes  that  the  collection  was  made 
as  an  appendix  to  another  already  in  existence, 
which  we  may  not  unreasonaI>ly  presume  to  have 
been  that  which  stands  immediately  before  it  in 
the  present  arrangement  of  tiie  book.  Upon  one 
j)oint  most  modern  critics  are  agreed,  that  the  germ 
of  the  kKjk  in  its  present  shape  is  the  portion  x. 
1-xxii.  16,  to  which  is  prefixed  the  title,  "  the 
Proverbs  of  Solomon."  At  what  time  it  was  put 
into  the  form  in  which  we  have  it,  cannot  be  ex- 
actly determined.  Kvvald  suggests  as  a  probable 
date  al'out  two  centuries  after  Solomon.  The  col- 
lector gathered  many  of  that  king's  genuine  sayings, 
but  must  ha\e  mixed  with  them  man)  by  other 
atithors  and  irom  other  times,  earlier  and  later.  It 
seems  clear  that  he  must  have  lived  before  the  time 
of  Hezekiah,  from  the  expression  in  xxv.  1,  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made.  In  this  portion 
many  proverbs  are  repeated  in  the  same,  or  a  similar 
form,  a  fact  which  of  itself  militates  against  the 
supposition  that  all  the  proverbs  contained  in  it 
proceeded  from  one  autlior.  Compare  xiv.  12  with 
xvi.  25  and  xxi.  2=^;  xxi.  9  with  xxi.  19;  x.  1*  with 
XV.  20a;  X.  2h  with  xi.  4'';  x.  15n  with  xviii.  11^; 
XV.  33b  with  xviii.  12'';  xi.  21»  with  xvi.  5^;  xiv. 
31a  with  xvii.  S-M  xix.  12*  with  xx  2*.  Such 
repetitions,  as  Bertlieau  remarks,  we  do  not  expect 
to  find  in  a  work  which  proceeds  immediately  from 
the  hands  of  its  author.  Hut  if  we  suppose  the 
contents  of  this  portion  of  the  book  to  have  been 
collected  by  one  man  out  of  divers  sources,  oral  as 
well  as  written,  the  repetitions  become  intelligible. 
Bertholdt  argues  that  many  of  the  proverbs  could 
not  have  proceeded  from  Solomon,  because  they 
presuppose  an  author  in  different  circumstances  of 
life.  His  argiunents  are  extremely  weak,  and  will 
scarcely  bear  examination.  For  example,  he  asserts 
that  the  author  of  x.  5,  xii.  10,  11,  xiv.  4,  xx.  4, 
nuist  have  been  a  landowner  or  husbandman ;  that 
X.  15  points  to  a  man  living  in  want;  xi.  14,  xiv. 
20,  to  a  private  man  living  under  a  well-regulated 
eovernment:  xi.  26,  to  a  tradesman  without  wealth; 
xii.  4,  to  a  man  not  living  in  polygamy;  xii.  9,  to 
one  living  in  the  country;  xiii.  7,  8,  xvi.  8,  to  a 
man  in  a  middle  station  of  life;  xiv.  1.  xv.  25,  xvi. 
11,  xvii.  2,  xix.  13,  14,  xx.  10,  14,  23,  to  a  man 
of  the  rank  of  a  citizen;  xiv.  21,  xvi.  19,  xviii.  23, 
to  a  man  of  low  station;  xvi.  10,  12-15,  xix.  12. 
XX.  2,  26,  28,  to  a  man  who  was  not  a  king;  xxi. 
5,  to  one  who  was  acquainted  with  the  course  of 
circumstances  in  the  common  citizen  life;  xxi.  17, 
to  one  who  was  an  enemy  to  luxury  and  festivities. 
It  nmst  l)e  confessed,  however,  that  an  examination 
of  these  passages  is  by  no  means  convincing  to  one 
who  reads  them  without  having  a  theory  to  main- 
tain. Tliat  all  tlie  proverbs  in  this  collection  are 
not  Solomon's  is  extremely  probable;  that  the  ma- 
jority of  them  are  his  there  seems  no  reason  to 
doubt,  and  this  fact  would  account  for  the  general 
title  in  which  they  are  all  attributed  to  him.  It  is 
obvious  tliat  between  the  proverbs  in  this  collection 
and  those  that  precede  and  follow  it,  there  is  a 
marked  difference,  which  is  sufficiently  apparent 
fven  in  the  English  Version.  The  poetical  style, 
<ays  Ewald,  is  the  simplest  and  most  antique  im- 
^nable.  Most  of  the  proverbs  are  examples  of 
antiUietic  parallelism,  the  second  clause  containing 
the  :!ontrast  to  the  first.  Each  verse  consists  of 
two  members,  with  generally  three  or  four,  but 
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seldom  five  words  in  each.  The  only  exception  to 
the  first  law  is  xix.  7,  which  Ewald  accounts  for  hj 
supposing  a  clause  omitted.  This  supposition  may 
be  necessary  to  h^s  theor},  j)ut  cannot  he  admitted 
on  any  true  principle  of  criticism.  Furthermore, 
the  i)ioverl)3  in  tiiis  collection  have  the  peculiarity 
of  l)eing  contained  in  a  single  verse.  FLach  verse  is 
complete  in  itself,  and  embodies  a  perfectly  intel- 
ligible sentiment;  but  a  thought  in  all  its  breadth 
and  definiteness  is  not  necessarily  exhausted  in  a 
single  verse,  though  each  verse  must  be  a  perfect 
sentence,  a  proverb,  a  lesson.  There  is  one  point 
of  great  importance  to  which  Ewald  draws  attention 
in  connection  with  this  portion  of  the  book ;  that 
it  is  not  to  be  regarded,  like  the  collections  of 
proverbs  which  exist  among  other  nations,  aa  an 
accumulation  of  the  popular  ;naxims  of  lower  life 
which  passed  current  among  the  people  and  were 
gathered  thence  by  a  learned  man ;  but  rather  as 
the  efibrts  of  poets,  artistically  and  scientifically 
arranged,  to  comprehend  in  short  sharp  sayings 
the  truths  of  religion  as  applied  to  the  infinite  cases 
and  possibilities  of  life.  While  admitting,  however, 
this  artistic  and  scientific  arrangement,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  assent  to  Ewald's  further  theory,  that  the 
collection  in  its  original  shape  had  running  through 
it  a  continuous  thread,  binding  together  what  wag 
manifold  and  scattered,  and  that  in  this  respect  it 
difiered  entirely  from  the  form  in  which  it  appears 
at  present.  Here  and  there,  it  is  true,  we  meet 
with  verses  grouped  together  apparently  with  a 
common  olject,  but  these  are  the  exceptions,  and 
a  rule  so  general  cannot  be  derived  from  them.  No 
doubt  the  original  collection  of  Solomon's  proverbs, 
if  such  there  were,  from  which  the  present  was 
made,  underwent  many  changes,  by  abbreviation, 
transposition,  and  interpolation,  in  the  two  cen- 
turies which,  according  to  E\\ald's  theory,  must 
have  elapsed  before  the  compiler  of  the  present  col- 
lection put  them  in  the  shape  in  which  they  have 
come  down  to  us ;  but  evidence  is  altogether  want- 
ing to  show  what  that  original  collection  may  have 
been,  or  how  many  of  the  three  tliousand  proverbs 
which  Solomon  is  said  to  have  spoken,  have  been 
preserved.  There  is  less  difficulty  in  another  prop- 
osition of  Ewald's,  to  which  a  ready  assent  will  be 
yielded:  that  Solomon  was  the  founder  of  this 
species  of  poetry:  and  that  in  fact  many  of  the 
proverbs  here  collected  may  be  traced  back  to  him, 
while  all  are  inspired  with  his  spirit.  The  peace 
and  internal  tranquillity  of  his  reign  were  favorable 
to  the  growth  of  a  contemplative  sj  irit,  and  it  is 
just  at  such  a  time  that  we  should  expect  to  find 
gnomic  poetry  developing  itself  and  forming  an 
epoch  in  literature. 

In  addition  to  the  distinctive  form  assumed  by 
the  proverbs  of  this  earliest  collection,  may  be  no- 
ticed the  occurrence  of  favorite  and  peculiar  wordi 
and  phrases.  "Fountain  of  life''  occurs  in  Prov. 
x.  11,  xiii.  14,  xiv.  27,  xvi.  22  (conip.  Ps.  xxxvi. 
9  [10]);  "tree  of  life."  Prov.  xi.  30,  xiii.  12,  xv. 
4  (comp.  iii.  18);  "snares  of  death,"  Prov.  xiii. 

14,  xiv.  27  (comp.  Ps.  xviii.  5  [6]);  SQ^tt, 
mnrpe,  "  healing,  health,"  Prov.  xii.  18,  xiii.  17, 
xvi.  24  (comp.  xiv.  30,  xv.  4),  but  this  expression 
also  occurs  in  iv.  22,  vi.  15  (con  p.  iii.  8),  and  is 
hardly  to  be  regarded  as  peculiar  to  the  older  por- 
tion of  the  book ;  nor  is  it  fair  to  say  that  the  paa> 
sages  in  the  early  chapters  in  which  it  occurs  are 

imitations;  n/nnp,  michittah,  "  destruction," 
Prov.  I.  14,  15,  29,*  xiii.  3,  xiv.  28,  X7iii.  7,  xxi.  1& 
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and  nowhere  else  in  the  book;  C^^,  yaphxdch, 
which  Ewakl  calls  a  participle,  but  which  may  be 
regarded  as  a  future  with  the  relative  omitted, 
Prov.  xii.  17,  xiv.  5,  25,  xix.  5,  9   (couip.  vi.  19 ) ; 

P^vD,  seleph^  "  i)erverseHess,"  Prov.  xi.  3,  xv.  4; 

rj bp,  silleph,  the  verb  from  the  preceding,  Prov. 

liii.  6,  xix.  3,  xxii.  12;  npa";  b^V,  Id  ylnndkeh, 
"shall  not  be  acquitted,"  Prov.  xi.  21,  xvi.  5,  xvii. 
5,  xix.  5,  9  (eomp.  vi.  29,  xxviii.  20);  Pi"!"),  rid- 
deph,  "  pursued."  Prov.  xi.  19,  xii.  11,  xiii.  21, 
IV.  9,  xix.  7  (comp  xxviii.  19).  The  antique  ex- 
pressions ny"^2"]M  IV,  \idar(/Vdh,A.Y.,  "but 
for  a  moment,"  Prov.  xii.  19;  1"^^  1^,  ycid  leydd, 

lit.  "haiid  to  hand,"  Prov.  xi.  21,  xvi.  5:  ^  v2r)rT, 
hilhgalki\  »  meddled  with,"  Prov.  xvii.  li,  xviii. 
1,  XX.  3;  ]2"]3,  nirynn,  "whisperer,  talebearer," 
Prov.  xvi.  28,  xviii.  8  (comp.  xxvi.  20,  22),  are 
almost  confined  to  this  portion   of  the  Proverbs. 

There  is  also  the  peculiar  usage  of  ^"^^y  y'^^^h 
•'there  is,"  in  Prov.  xi.  24,  xii.  18,  xiii.  7,  23,  xiv. 
12,  xvi.  25,  xviii.  24,  xx.  15.  It  will  be  observecl 
that  the  use  of  these  words  and  phrases  by  no 
means  assists  in  determining  the  authorship  of  this 
section,  Init  gives  it  a  distinctive  character. 
■  With  regard  to  the  other  collections,  opinions 
differ  widely  both  as  to  their  date  and  authorship. 
Ewald  places  next  in  order  chaps  xxv.-xxix.,  the 
superscription  to  which  fixes  their  date  about  the 
end  of  the  8th  century  u.  c.  "  The.'^e  also  are  the 
proverbs  of  Solomon,  which  the  men  of  Hezekiah 
copied  out,"  or  compiled.  The  memory  of  these 
learned  men  of  Hezekiah's  court  is  perpetuated  in 
Jewish  tradition.     In  the  Talmud  (Buba  Baihra, 

fol.  15  a)  they  are  called  the  TIV^D,  si'uh,  "so- 
ciety "or  "  academy  "  of  Hezekiah,  and  it  is  them 
said,  "  Hezekiah  and  his  academy  wrote  Isaiah, 
Proverbs,  Song  of  Songs,  Kcclesiastes."  li.  Gedaliah 
{Shalsheleth  )i(iklctbbaliah,  fol.  66  b\  quoted  by 
(^arpzov  {Introd.  part.  ii.  c.  4,  §  4),  says,  "  Isaiah 
wrote  his  own  book  and  the  Proverbs,  and  the  Song 
of  Songs,  and  Ecclesiastes."  Many  of  the  proverbs 
in  this  collection  are  mere  repetitions,  with  slight 
variations,  of  some  which  occur  in  the  previous 
section.  Compixre,  for  example,  xxv.  24  with  xxi. 
9;  xxvi.  13  with  xxii.  13;  xxvi.  15  with  xix.  24; 
jcxvi.  22  with  xviii.  8;  xxvii.  13  with  xx.  16;  xxvii. 
15  with  xix.  13;  xxvii.  21  with  xvii.  3;  xxviii.  6 
with  xix.  1;  xxviii.  19  with  xii.  11;  xxix.  22  with 
!tv.  18,  &c.  We  may  infer  from  this,  with  Bertheau, 
ihat  the  compilers  of  this  section  made  use  of  the 
jiarae  sources  from  whicli  the  earlier  collection  was 
derived.  Hitzig  {Die  Spriiche  S'domo's,  p.  258) 
r.iggests  that  thero  is  a  probability  that  a  great, 
or  tl)e  greatest  part  of  tliese  proverbs  were  of 
Ephraimitic  origin,  and  that  after  the  destruction 
of  the  northern  kingdom,  Hezekiah  sent  his  learned 
men  through  the  land  to  gather  together  the  frag- 
ments of  literature  which  remained  current  among 
the  people  and  had  survived  the  geneml  wreck. 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  the  slightest  ground, 
linguistic  or  otherwise,  for  this  hypothesis,  and  J; 
is  therefore  properly  rejected  by  liertheau.  The 
question  now  arises,  in  this  as  in  tiie  former  section ; 
irere  all  these  proverbs  Solomon's?  Jahn  says  Yes; 
ikrtholdt,  No;  for  xxv.  2-T  could  not  have  Wn 
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by  Solomon  or  any  king,  but  by  a  man  who  had 
lived  for  a  long  time  at  a  court.  In  xxvii.  11,  it  ir 
no  monarch  who  speaks,  but  an  instructor  of  youth; 
xxviii.  16  censures  the  very  errors  which  stained 
the  reign  of  Solomon,  and  the  effect  of  which  de- 
prived his  son  and  successor  of  the  ten  tribes, 
xxvii.  23-27  nmst  have  been  written  by  a  sage  who 
led  a  nomad  life.  There  is  more  force  in  thesi 
olyections  of  Hertholdt  than  in  those  which  he 
advanced  against  the  previous  section.  Hensler 
(quote^l  by  Bertholdt)  finds  two  or  three  sections 
in  this  division  of  the  book,  which  he  regards  tm 
extracts  from  as  many  different  writings  of  Solomon. 
But  Bertholdt  confesses  that  his  arguments  are  not 
convincing. 

The  peculiarities  of  this  section  distinguish  it 
from  the  older  proverbs  in  x.-xxii.  16.  Some  of 
these  may  be  briefly  noted.  The  use  of  the  inter- 
rogation "  seest  thou '?  "  in  xxvi.  12,  xxix.  20  (comp. 
xxii.  29),  the  manner  of  comparing  two  things  by 
simply  placing  them  side  by  side  and  connecting 
them  with  the  simple  copula  "and,"  as  in  xxv.  3, 
20,  xxvi.  3,  7,  9,  21,  xxvii.  15,  20.  We  miss  the 
pointed  antithesis  by  which  the  first  collection  was 
distinguished.  The  verses  are  no  longer  of  two 
equal  members;  one  member  is  frequently  shorter 
than  the  other,  and  sometimes  even  the  verse  is 
extended  to  three  members  in  onler  fully  to  exhau:»i 
the  thought.  Sometimes,  again,  the  same  sense  is 
extended  over  two  or  more  verse.s,  as  in  xxv.  4,  5 
6,  7,  8-10;  and  in  a  few  cases  a  series  of  connected 
verses  contains  longer  exhortations  to  morality  and 
i-ectitude,  as  in  xxvi.  23-28,  xxvii.  23-27.  The 
character  of  the  proverbs  is  clearly  distinct.  Their 
construction  is  looser  and  weaker,  and  there  is  no 
longer  that  sententious  l)revity  which  gives  weight 
and  point  to  the  proverbs  in  the  preceding  section. 
Ewakl  tliinks  that  in  the  contents  of  this  portion 
of  the  l>»>»»k  there  are  trace.-ible  the  marks  of  a  Liter 
date;  pointing  to  a  state  of  society  whicli  had  be- 
come more  dangerous  and  hostile,  in  which  the 
quiet  domestic  life  had  reached  greater  perfection, 
but  the  state  and  public  security  and  confidence 
had  sunk  deei^er.  There  is,  he  siiys,  a  cautious  and 
n^ournful  tone  in  the  language  when  the  rulers  are 
spoken  of;  the  breath  of  that  untroubled  joy  for 
the  king  and  the  high  reverence  ptiid  to  him,  which 
marked  the  formei"  collection,  does  not  animate 
these  proverbs.  The  state  of  society  at  the  end  of 
the  8th  century  n.  c,  witli  which  we  are  tlioroughly 
acquainted  from  the  writings  of  tiie  prophets,  cor- 
resi^onds  with  the  condition  of  things  hinted  at  in 
the  proverbs  of  this  section,  and  this  may  therefore, 
in  accordance  with  the  superscription,  be  accepted 
as  the  date  at  which  the  collection  was  made.  Such 
is  Ewald's  conclusion.  It  is  true  we  know  much 
of  the  later  times  of  the  monarchy,  and  tliat  the 
condition  of  those  times  was  such  as  to  call  forth 
many  of  the  proverbs  of  this  section  as  the  result 
of  the  observation  and  experience  of  their  authors, 
but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  whole  section 
partakes  of  this  later  tone;  or  that  many  or  most 
of  the  proverbs  may  not  reach  back  as  lar  as  the 
time  of  Solomon,  and  so  justify  the  general  title 
which  is  given  to  the  section,  "  These  also  are  tl>e 
proverbs  of  Solomon."  But  of  the  state  of  society 
in  the  age  of  Solomon  himself  we  know  so  little, 
everytJ^ing  belonging  to  that  period  is  encircled 
with  such  a  halo  of  dazzling  splendor,  in  which 
the  people  almost  disapjjear,  that  it  is  inqxtssihla 
to  assert  that  the  circumstances  of  the  times  mighl 
not  have  given  birth  to  many  of  the  maxin^a  whifij 
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•ppareiitly  curry  with  them  the  marks  of  a  later 
peri<Kl.     At  best  such  reasoning  lioni  iiiteinal  evi- 
dtMJce  is  uncertain  and  h}}j<jthetical,  and   the   in- 
ferences drawn  vary  witii  each  commentator  who 
examines  it.     ICwahi  discovers  traces  of  a  hiter  aye 
iii  chapters  xxviii.,  xxix.,  tliough   he  retains  tliem 
in  tliis  section,  while  Hitziii;  re«;ards  xxviii.  17-xxix. 
27  as  a  continuation  of  xxii.  IG,  to  which  they  were 
adiied   probabJy  after   the  yeiir  760  B.  c.«     Tliis 
apj)arent  precision  in  the  assignment  of  the  dates 
of  the  several  sections,   it  must  be  confessed,  has 
very  little  foundation,  and  tiie  dates  are  at  best  but 
conjectural.     All  that  we  know  about  the  section 
xxv.-xxix.,  is  that  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  that  is, 
in  the  last  quarter  of  the  8th  century  b,  c.  it  was 
supposed   to  contain   what  tradition   had   handed 
down  as  the  proverbs  of  Solomon,  and  that  the 
majority  of  the  proverbs  were   believed  to  be  his 
there  seems  no  good  reason  to  doubt.     Beyond  this 
we  know  nothing.     Ewald,  we   have  seen,  assigns 
the  whole  of  this  section  to  the  close  of  the  8th 
century  B.  c,  long  before  which  time,  lie  says,  most 
of  the  proverbs  were  certainly  not  WTitten.     But  he 
is  tlien  compelled   to  account  for  the  fact  that  in 
the  sujjerscription  they  are  called  "  the  proverbs 
of  Solomon."     He  does  so  iti  this  way.     Some  of 
the  proverbs  actually  reach  back  into  the  age  of 
Solomon,   and    those  which    are  not    immediately 
traceable  to   Solomon  or  his   time,  are  com[X)sed 
with  similar  artistic  flow  and  impulse.    If  the  earlier 
collection  rightly  bears  the  name  of  '*  the  proverbs 
of  Solomon  "  after  the  mass_  wiiich  are  his,  this  may 
claim  to  liear  such  a  title  of  honor  after  some  im- 
portant elements.     The  argument  is  certainly  not 
sound,  that,  l)ecause  a  collection  of  proverbs,  the 
riiajority  of  which  are  Solomon's,  is  distinguished 
by  the  general  title  "  the  proverbs  of  Solomon," 
therefore  a  collection,  in  which  at  most  but  a  few 
'jelong  to   Solomon  or  his  time,  is  appropriately 
distinguished  by  tlie  same  superscription.     It  will 
be  seen  afterwards  that  l^wald  attributes  the  super- 
scription in   XXV.  1   to   tlie  compiler  of  xxii.  17- 

KXV.  I. 

The  date  of  the  sections  i.-ix.,  xxii.  17-xxv.  1, 
has  been  variously  asssigned.  That  they  were  added 
about  tlie  same  period  l<Lwald  infers  from  the  oc- 
currence of  favorite  words  and  constructions,  and 
that  that  period  was  a  late  one  he  concludes  from 
the  traces  which  are  manifest  of  a  degeneracy  from 
the  purity  Oi  *,he  Hebrew.  It  will  lie  interesting  to 
examine  the  evidence  upon  this  point,  for  it  is  a 
remarkal)le  fact,  and  one  wliicli  is  deeply  instructive 
as  showing  the  extreme  difficulty  of  arguing  from 
Internal  evidence,  that  the  same  details  lead  Ewald 
iiid  Hitzig  to  precisely  opposite  conclusions ;  the 
ormer  placing  the  date  of  i.-ix.  in  the  first  half  of 
the  7th  century,  while  tlie  latter  regards  it  as  the 
oldest  portion  of  the  book,  and  assigns  it  to  the  Uth 
eeiitury.  To  Ije  sure  those  points  on  which  Ewald 
relies  as  indicating  a  late  date  for  the  section,  Hit- 
zig summarily  dis[X)8es  of  as  interpolations.  Among 
the  favorite  words  which  occur  in  these  chapters  are 

n'^Dpn,  clMcmoih,  "wisdoms,"  for  "wisdom "in 
the  abstract,  which  is  found  only  in  i.  20,  ix.  1, 


a  Ititzig's  theory  about  the  Book  of  Proverbs  in  its 
♦jn.'sent  .shape  i.s  this  :  that  the  olde.st  portion  consists 
f  chaps,  i.-ix.,  to  which  was  added,  probably  after 
(hti  year  750  B.  c,  the  second  part,  x.-xxii.  16.  xxviii. 
l"7-xxiK. :  that  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  same  century 
Ums  anthology,  xxv.-xxvii.,  was  formed,  and  coming 
Into  tb«  hands  of  a  man  who  already  possessed  the 
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xxiv  7 ;  nnj,  zdrdh^  "  the  strange  woman,"  aad 
•^J"l?3,  mcryyah,  "  the  foreigner,"  the  adulteress 
who  seduces  ^-outli,  the  antithesis  of  the  virtuous 
wife  or  true  wisdom,  only  occur  in  the  first  collec- 
tion in  xxii.  14,  but  are  fi-equently  found  ia  this, 
ii.  U\,  v.  3,  20,  vi.  24,  vii.  5,  xxiii.  27.     Traces  o( 
the  decay  of  Hebrew  are  seen  in  such  passages  as 
V.  2,  where  D\'npP,  a  dual  fern.,  is  constructed 
with  a  verb  niasc.  pi.,  though  in  v.  3  it  has  prop- 
erly the  feminine.      The  unusual  plural  D^Ci?''S 
(viii.  4),  says  Ewald,  would    hardly  be  found  in 
writings  before  the  7th  century.     These  dilticulties 
are  avoided  by  Hitzig,  who  regards  the  passages  in 
which  they  occur  as  interpolations.     When  we  come 
to  the  internal  historical  evidence  these  two  author- 
ities are  no  less  at  issue  with  regard  to  their  conclu- 
sions iroin  it.    There  are  many  passages  which  point 
to  a  condition  of  things  in  the  highest  degree  con- 
fused, in  which  robl>ers  and  lawless  men  K)amed  at 
large  through  the  land  and  endeavored  to  draw  aside 
their  younger  contemporaries  to  the  like  dissolute 
life  (i.  11-1  ij,  ii.  12-15,  iv.  14-17,  xxiv.  15).    In  this 
Ewald  sees  traces  of  a  late  date.    But  Hitzig  avoids 
this  conclusion  by  asserting  that  at  all  times  there 
are  individuals  who  are  reckless  and  at  war  with  so- 
ciety and  who  attaych  themsehes  to  bands  of  robbers 
and  freebooters  (comp.  Judg.  ix.  4,  xi.  3;  1  Sam. 
xxii.  2:  Jer.  vii.  11),  and  to  such  allusion  is  made 
in  Prov.  i.  10 ;  but  there  is  nowhere  in  these  chap- 
ters (i.-ix.)  a  complaint  of  the  general  depravity  of 
society.     So  far  he  is  unquestionably  correct,  and  no 
inference  with  regard  to  the  date  of  the  section  can 
be  drawn  from  these  references.     Further  evidence 
of  a  late  date  Ewald  finds  in  the  warnings  against 
lightly  rising  to  oppose  the  public  order  of  things 
(xxiv.  21),  and  in  the  beautiful  exhortation  (xxiv. 
11)  to  rescue  with  the  sacrifice  of  one's  self  the  in- 
nocent who  is  being  dragged  to  death,  which  points 
to  a  confusion  of  right  {servading  the  whole  state,  of 
which  we  nowhere  see  traces  in  the  older  pro\erbs. 
With  these  conclusions  Hitzig  would  not  disagree, 
for  he  himself  assigns  a  late  date  to  the  section  xxii, 
17-xxiv.  34.    We  now  come  to  evidence  of  another 
kind,  and  the  conclusions  drawn  from   it  depend 
mainly  upon  the  date  assigned  to  the  Book  of  Job. 
In  this  collection,  says  Ewald,  there  is  a  new  danger 
of  the  lieait  warned   against,  which   is  not  once 
thought  of  in  the  older  collections,  envy  at  the  evi- 
dent pros{jerity  of  the  wicked  (iii.  31,  xxiii.  17,  xxiv. 
1,  19),  a  subject  wliich  for  the  first  time  is  brought 
into  the  region  of  reflection  and  |X)etry  hi  the  Book 
of  Job.    Other  parallels  with  this  book  are  found  in 
the  teaching  that  man,  even  in  the  chastisement  of 
God,  should  see   his  love,  which   is   the  sulject  of 
Prov.  iii.,  and  is  the  highest  argument  in  the  Book 
of  Job;  the  general  apprehension  of  Wisdom  as  the 
Creator  and  Disjwser  ot  the  world  (Prov.  iii.,  viii.) 
appears  as  a  further  conclusion  from  Job  xxviii. ;  and 
though  the  author  of  the  first  nine  chapters  of  the 
Proverbs  does  not  adopt  the  language  of  the  Book 
of  Job,  but  only  in  some  measure  its  spirit  and  teach- 
ing, yet  some  images  and  words  api)ear  to  be  retich- 


other  two  parts,  inspired  hiin  with  the  composition  of 
xxii.  17-xxiv.  34,  which  he  phiced  before  the  an 
thology,  and  inserted  the  two  before  the  last  sheet  a| 
the  second  part.  Then,  finding  that  xxviii.  17  wai 
left  without  a  beginning,  being  separated  from  xxll 
1-16,  he  wrote  xxviii.  1-16  on  his  last  blank  leai 
This  was  after  the  exile. 
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sed  here  from  that  hook  (comp.  Prov.  vj'ii.  25  with 
Job'xxxviii.  6;  Prov.  ii.  4,  iii.  U,  ■»'iii.  11,  19,  with 
Job  xxviii.  12-19;  Prov.  vii.  2-3  with  Jol>  xvi.  13, 
XX.  25;  Prov.  iii.  23,  Ac,  with  Job  v.  22,  Ac). 
Consequently  the  writer  of  this  section  must  have 
been  acquainted  with  the  Hoolt  of  Jol>,  and  wrote 
Rt  a  later  date,  alout  the  middle  of  the 7th  century 
B.C.  iSiuiilar  resemblances  between  passages  in  the 
early  chapters  of  the  Proverbs  and  the  I^ok  of  Job 
are  observed  by  Hitzig  (comp.  Prov.  iii.  25  with 
Job  V.  21;  Prov.  ii.  4,  14  with  Job  iii  21,  22; 
Prov,  iv.  12  with  Job  xviii.  7;  I'rov.  iii.  11, 13  with 
Job  v.  17;  Prov.  viii.  25  with  Job  xv.  7),  but  the 
conclusion  which  he  derives  is  that  the  writer  of  Job 
had  already  read  the  Iteok  of  Proverbs,  and  that  the 
latter  is  the  more  ancient.  Keasoning  from  evidence 
of  the  like  kind  he  places  this  section  (i.-ix.)  later 
than  the  Song  of  Songs,  but  earlier  tlian  the  second 
collection  (x.  1-xxii.  16,  xxviii.  17-xxix.),  which  ex- 
isted before  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  and  there.'V>re  as- 
signs it  to  the  9th  century  B.  c.  Other  arguments 
in  support  of  this  early  date  are  the  fact  that  idol- 
atry is  nowhere  mentioned,  that  the  offerings  had 
not  ceased  (vii.  14),  nor  the  congregations  (v.  14). 
The  two  last  would  agree  as  well  with  a  late  as 
with  an  early  date,  and  no  argument  from  the  si- 
lence with  respect  to  idolatry  can  be  allowed  any 
weight,  for  it  would  equally  api)ly  to  the  9th  cen- 
tury as  to  the  7th.  To  all  apj^earances,  Hitzig  con- 
tinues, there  was  peace  in  the  land,  and  commerce 
was  kept  up  with  Egypt  (vii.  IG).  'I'he  author  may 
have  lived  in  .lerusalem  (i.  20,  21,  vii.  12,  viii.  3); 
vii.  16,  17  points  to  the  luxury  of  a  large  city,  and 
the  educated  language  belongs  to  a  citizen  of  the 
capital.  After  a  careful  consideration  of  all  the  ar- 
guments which  have  been  adduced,  by  ICwald  for  the 
late,  and  by  Hitzig  for  the  early  date  of  this  section, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  they  are  by  no  means  con- 
clusive, and  that  we  must  ask  for  further  evidence 
before  pronouncing  so  positively  as  they  have  done 
upon  a  point  so  doubtful  and  obscure.  In  one  re- 
spect they  are  agreed,  namely,  with  regard  to  the 
unity  of  the  section,  which  Ewald  considers  as  an 
original  whole,  perfectly  connected  and  flowing  as  it 
were  from  one  outpouring.  It  would  be  a  well-or- 
dered whole,  says  Hitzig,  if  the  interpolations,  es- 
pecially vi.  l-li),  iii.  22-26,  viii.  4-12,  14-16,  ix. 
7-10,  &c.,  are  rejected.  It  never  appears  to  strike 
him  that  such  a  proceeding  is  arbitrary  and  uncrit- 
ical in  the  highest  degree,  though  he  clearly  plumes 
himself  on  his  critical  sagacity.  Ewald  finds  in 
these  chapters  a  certain  development  which  shows 
that  they  must  be  regarded  as  a  whole  and  the  w(jrk 
of  one  author.  The  poet  intended  them  as  a  general 
ntroduction  to  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  to  recom- 
jiend  wisdom  in  general.  The  blessings  of  wisdom 
9  the  reward  of  him  who  lioldly  strives  after  her  are 
epeatedly  set  forth  in  the  most  charming  manner, 
as  on  the  other  hand  folly  is  represented  with  its 
disappointment  and  enduring  miser}'.  There  are 
three  main  divisions  after  the  title,  i.  1-7.  {<i.)  i. 
8-iii.  35 ;  a  general  exhortation  to  the  youth  to  fol- 
low wisdom,  in  which  all,  even  the  higher  arguments, 
we  touched  upon,  but  nothing  fully  completed.  (0.) 
IV.  l-\i.  19  exhausts  whatever  is  individual  and  jwr- 
ticular;  while  in  (c.)  the  language  rises  pradunlly 
with  ever-increasing  power  to  the  most  universal 
Mid  loftiest  themes,  to  conclude  in  the  sublimest  and 
»hnost  lyrical  strain  (vi.  20-ix.  18).  But,  as  Per- 
theau  remarks,  there  appears  nowhere  throughout 
this  section  to  be  any  reference  to  what  follows, 
irbicli  must  have  been  the  case  had  it  bien  intended 
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for  an  introduction.  The  development  and  progress 
which  Ewald  ol)senes  in  it  are  by  no  n-.ean»  so 
striking  as  he  would  have  vh  believe.  The  unity 
of  plan  is  no  moie  tha)i  would  be  found  in  a  collec- 
tion of  admonitions  by  different  authors  referring 
to  the  same  sul  jert,  and  is  not  such  as  to  necessitate 
the  conclusion  that  the  whole  is  the  work  of  one 
There  is  ob.'ervable  throuirhout  the  section,  when 
compared  with  what  is  called  the  earlier  collection, 
a  complete  change  in  the  form  of  the  proverb.  The 
single  proverb  is  seldom  met  with,  and  is  rather  the 
exception,  while  the  characteristics  of  this  collection 
are  connected  descriptions,  continuous  elucidations 
of  a  truth,  and  longer  speeches  and  exhortations. 
The  style  is  more  highly  poetical,  the  parallelism  it 
synonymous  and  not  antithetic  or  synthetic,  as  in 
X.  1-xxii.  16;  and  another  distinction  is  the  usage 
of  Elohim  in  ii.  5,  17,  iii.  4,  which  does  not  occur 
in  X.  1-xxii.  16.  Amidst  this  general  likeness,  how- 
ever, there  is  considerable  diversity.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  lay  so  much  stress  as  Bertheau  appears  to  do 
upon  the  fact  that  certain  paragraphs  are  distin- 
guished from  those  with  which  they  are  placed,  not 
merely  by  their  contents,  but  by  their  external  form; 
nor  to  argue  from  this  that  they  are  therefore  the 
work  of  different  authors.  Some  paragraphs,  it  is 
true,  are  completed  in  ten  verses,  as  i.  10-19,  iii. 
1-10,  11-20,  iv.  10-19,  viii.  12-21,  22-31;  but  it 
is  too  o)uch  to  assert  that  an  author  because  he 
sometimes  wrote  paragraphs  of  ten  verses,  should 
always  do  so,  or  to  say  wijth  Bertheau,  if  the  whole 
were  the  work  of  one  author  it  would  be  very  re- 
markable if  he  only  now  and  then  bound  himself  by 
tiie  strict  law  of  numbers.  The  argument  assumes 
the  strictness  of  the  law,  and  then  attempts  to 
bind  the  writer  to  observe  it.  There  is  more  force 
in  the  appeal  to  the  difi'erence  in  the  formation  <rf 
sentences  and  the  whole  manner  of  the  language  aa 
indicating  diversity  of  authorship.  Compare  ch.  ii 
with  vii.  4-27,  where  the  same  subject  is  treated  of. 
In  the  former,  one  sentence  is  wearily  dragged 
through  22  verses,  while  in  the  latter  the  language 
is  easy,  flowing,  and  appropriate.  Again  the  connec- 
tion is  interrupted  by  the  insertion  of  vi.  1-19.  In 
the  previous  chapter  the  exhortation  to  listen  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  speaker  is  followed  by  the  warning 
against  intercourse  with  the  adulteress.  In  vi.  1-19 
the  subject  is  abruptly  changed,  and  a  series  of  prov- 
erbs applicable  to  different  relations  of  life  is  intro- 
duced. From  all  this  Bertlieau  concludes  against 
Ewald  that  these  introductory  chapters  could  not 
have  been  the  product  of  a  single  author,  forming  a 
gradually  developed  and  consistent  whole,  but  that 
they  are  a  collection  of  admonitions  by  different 
poets,  which  all  aim  at  rendering  the  youth  capable 
of  receiving  good  instruction,  and  inspiring  him  to 
strive  after  the  possession  of  wisdom.  This  snpposi-, 
tion  is  somewhat  favored  by  the  frequent  repetitions 
of  favorite  figures  or  impersonations:  the  strange 
woman  and  wisdom  occur  many  times  over  in  this 
section,  which  would  hardly  have  been  the  case  if  it 
had  been  the  work  of  one  author.  But  the  occur- 
rence of  these  repetitions,  if  it  is  against  the  unity 
of  authorship,  indicates  that  the  different  portions 
of  the  section  must  have  been  contemporaneous,  and 
were  written  at  a  time  when  such  vivid  impersona- 
tions of  wisdom  and  its  opposite  were  current  and 
familiar.  The  tone  of  thought  is  the  same,  and  the 
question  therefore  to  be  considered  is  whether  it  is 
more  probable  that  a  writer  would  repeat  himself, 
or  that  fragments  of  a  number  of  writers  should  be 
found,  distinguished  by  the  same  way  of  thinking, 
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nad  by  th«  use  of  the  same  striking  figures  and  per-  j 
ionifications.  If  the  proverbs  spoken  by  one  man  ] 
were  circulate<l  orally  for  a  time,  and  after  his  death  | 
collected  and  aiTan<j;ed,  there  would  almost  of  tieces-  , 
Bity  be  a  recurreiK.'e  of  the  same  expressions  and  il-  ' 
lustrations,  and  from  this  \mut  of  view  the  arjju- 
ment  from  rejietitions  loses  much  of  its  force.  With 
rejiard  to  the  date  as  well  as  the  authorship  of  this 
section  it  is  impossible  to  pronounce  with  certiiinty. 
In  its  present  form  it  did  not  exist  till  probably 
some  lon<;  time  after  tlie  proverbs  which  itcontaijis 
were  com|x»sed.  'J'liere  is  positively  no  evidence 
which  would  lead  us  to  a  conclusion  U[X)n  this  point, 
and  consequently  the  n-.ost  opposite  results  have 
been  arrived  at:  Kwald,  as  we  have  seen,  placing  it 
in  the  7th  century,  while  Hitzig  refers  it  to  the  9th. 
At  whatever  time  it  may  have  reached  its  piesent 
shape,  there  appears  no  sufficient  reason  to  conclude 
that  Solomon  may  not  liave  utter^  many  or  most  I 
of  the  proverbs  which  are  here  collected,  although 
Ewald  ix>sitively  asserts  that  we  here  find  no  prov- 
ech  of  the  Soiomonian  period.  He  assumes,  and  it 
is  a  mere  assumption,  that  the  form  of  the  true  Sol- 
omonian  proverb  is  that  which  distinguishes  the  sec- 
tion X.  1-xxii.  IG^  and  has  already  been  remarked. 
Bleek  regards  cc  i.-ix.  as  a  connected  md»l(al,  the 
work  of  the  last  editor,  written  by  him  as  an  intro- 
duction to  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  which  follow, 
while  i.  1-6  was  intended  by  him  as  a  superscrip- 
tion to  indicate  the  aim  of  the  book,  less  with  ref- 
erence to  his  own  inaaliM  than  to  the  whole  book, 
and  especially  to  the  proverbs  of  Solomon  contained 
in  it.  Bertholdt  argues  against  Solomon  being  the 
author  of  these  early  chapters,  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  him,  with  his  large  harem,  to  have  given  so 
forcibly  the  precept  about  the  blessings  of  a  single 
wife  (v.  18,  &ic.)\  nor,  with  the  knowledge  that  his 
mother  became  the  wifia  of  David  through  an  act  of 
adultery,  to  warn  so  strongly  against  intercourse 
with  the  wife  of  another  (vi.  24,  (fee,  vii.  5-23). 
These  arguments  do  not  appear  to  us  so  strong  as 
Bertholdt  regarded  them.  Kichhorn,  on  the  con- 
trary, maintains  that  Solomon  wrote  the  introduc- 
tion in  the  first  nine  chapttTS.  From  this  diver- 
sity of  opinion,  which  be  it  remarked  is  entirely  the 
result  of  an  examination  of  internal  evidence,  it 
seems  to  follow  naturally  that  the  evidence  which 
leads  to  such  varying  conclusions  is  of  itself  insuf- 
ficient to  de<  ide  the  question  at  issue. 

We  now  pass  on  to  another  section,  xxii.  17-xxiv., 
which  contains  a  collection  of  proverbs  marked  by 
certain  {peculiarities.  These  are,  1.  The  structure 
of  the  verses,  wiiich  is  not  .so  regular  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding section,  x.  1-xxii.  16.  We  find  verses  of 
eight,  seveji,  or  six  words,  mixed  with  others  of 
eleven  (xxii.  2.),  xxiii.  31,  35),  fourteen  (xxiii.  29) 
and  eighteen  words  (xxiv.  12).  The  equality  of 
the  verse  memlters  is  very  much  disturbed,  and 
there  is  frequently  no  trace  of  parallelism.  2.  A 
sentence  is  seldom  completed  in  one  verse,  but 
most  frequently  in  two;  three  verses  are  often 
closely  connected  (xxiii.  1-3,  6-8,  19-21);  and  some- 
times as  many  as  five  (xxiv.  30-34).  3.  The  form 
of  address  "  my  son,"  which  is  so  frequent  in  the 
tirst  nine  chapters,  occurs  also  here  in  xxiii.  19,  26, 
ixiv.  13 1  and  the  ap{)eal  to  the  hearer  is  often 
made  in  the  second  person.  KwaM  regards  this 
jection  as  a  kind  of  appendix  to  the  earliest  col- 
ecti^Hi  of  the  proverbs  of  Solomon,  added  not  long 
after  the  introduction  in  the  first  nine  chapters, 
ikough  not  by  the  same  author.  He  thinks  it 
^robftbld  that  the  compiler  of  this  section  added 
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also  the  collection  of  proverbs  which  was  made  bj 
the  learned  men  of  the  court  of  Hezekiah,  to  whici 
he  wrote  the  superscription  in  xxv.  1.  This  theorj 
of  course  only  affects  the  date  of  the  section  in  ita 
present  form.  When  the  proverbs  were  writtet 
there  is  nothing  to  determine.  IJertheau  main- 
tains that  they  in  great  part  jiroceeded  from  on« 
\ioei,  in  consequence  of  a  peculiar  construction 
which  he  employs  to  give  emphasis  to  his  presen- 
tation of  a  sul  ject  or  object  by  repeating  the  pro- 
noun (xxii.  19;  xxiii.  U,  15,  J 9,  20,  28;  xxiv.  6, 
27,  32).  The  compiler  himself  appears  to  hare 
added  xxii.  17-21  as  a  kind  of  introduction.  An- 
other addition  (xxiv.  23-34)  is  introduced  with 
"these  also  belongcti  to  the  wise,"  and  contains  ap* 
parently  some  of  "  the  words  of  the  wise  "  to  which 
reference  is  made  in  i.  6.  .lahn  regards  it  as  a  col- 
lection of  proverbs  not  by  Solomon.  Henslergays  it 
is  an  appendix  to  a  collection  of  doctrines  which  is 
entirely  lost  atid  unknown :  and  with  regard  to  the 
previous  part  of  the  section  xxii.  17-xxiv.  22,  he 
(eaves  it  uncertain  whetiier  or  not  the  author 
was  a  teacher  to  whom  tlie  son  of  a  distinguished 
man  was  sent  for  ii;struction,  Hitzig's  theory 
has  already  been  given. 

After  what  has  been  said,  the  reader  must  be 
left  to  judge  for  himself  whether  Keil  is  justified 
in  asserting  so  positively  as  he  does  the  single  au- 
thorship of  cc.  i.-xxix.,  and  in  maintaining  that 
"  the  contents  in  all  parts  of  the  collection  show 
one  and  the  same  historical  background,  corre- 
sponding only  to  the  relations,  ideas,  and  circum- 
stances, as  well  as  to  the  progress  of  the  culture 
and  experiences  of  life,  acquired  by  the  political 
development  of  the  jieople  in  the  time  of  Solomon.'' 

The  concluding  chapters  (xxx.,  xxxi.)  are  in 
every  way  distinct  frem  the  rest  and  from  each 
other.  The  former,  according  to  the  superscrip- 
tion, contains  "  the  words  of  Agur  the  son  ol 
Jakeh."  Who  was  Agur,  and  who  w-as  Jakeh,  are 
questions  which  have  been  often  asked,  and  never 
satisfactorily  answeretl.  The  Kabbins,  according 
to  Rashi,  and  Jerome  after  them,  interpreted  the 
name    symbolically   of  Solomon,    who    '■^collected 

understanding"  (from  *^5S,  agar,  "to  collect,' ' 
"gather,"),  and  is  elsewhere  called  "  Koheleth." 
All  that  can  be  said  of  him  is  that  he  is  an  un- 
known Hebrew  sage,  the  son  of  an  equally  unknown 
-lakeh,  and  that  he  lived  after  the  time  of  Heze- 
kiah. Ewald  attributes  to  him  the  authorship  of 
xxx.  1-xxxi.  9,  and  places  him  not  earlier  than  the 
end  of  the  7th  or  beginning  of  the  Gth  cent.  u.  c. 
Hitzig,  as  usual,  has  a  strange  theory:  that  Agur 
and  l^emuel  were  brothers,  both  sons  of  the  queen 
of  INIassa,  a  district  in  Arabia,  and  that  the  father 
was  the  reigning  king.  [See  Jakkii.]  Bunsen 
{Bihelicevk,  i.  p.  clxxviii.),  following  Hitzig,  con- 
tends that  Agur  was  an  inhabitant  of  Massa,  and 
a  descendant  of  one  of  the  five  hundred  Simconites 
who  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  drove  out  the  A  male- 
kites  from  Mount  Seir.  All  this  is  mere  conjecture. 
Agur,  whoever  he  was,  api^ears  to  have  had  for  his 
pupils  Itbiel  and  Ucal,  whom  he  addresses  in  xxx 
1-G,  which  is  followed  by  single  proverbs  of  Agur'g. 
Ch.  xxxi.  1-9  contains  "the  words  of  king  l^m- 
uel,  the  prophecy  that  his  mother  taught  him." 
Lemuel,  like  Agur,  is  unknown.  It  is  even  uncer- 
tain whether  he  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  real  person- 
age, or  whether  the  name  is  merely  synd)olical,  ai 
Kichhorn  and  Ewald  maintain.  If  the  present  texl 
be  retauied  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  other  condu 
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■Ion  can  be  arrived  at.  If  Lemuel  were  a  real  per- 
■onage  he  must  have  been  a  foreign  neighbor-king 
or  the  chief  of  a  nnniad  tribe,  and  in  this  case  the 
proverbs  attributed  lo  him  must  have  comt  to  tiie 
Hebrews  from  a  foreign  source,  which  is  highly 
improbable  and  contrary  to  all  we  know  of  the 
f^eople.  Dr.  Davidson  indeed  is  in  favor  of  alter 
ing  the  punctuation  of  xxx.  1,  with  Hitzig  and 
Bertheau,  by  which  means  Agur  and  Lemuel  be- 
came brothers,  and  both  sons  of  a  queen  of 
Massa.  Keasons  against  this  alteration  of  the  text 
are  given  under  the  article  Jakeh.  Eichhorn 
maintains  that  Lemuel  is  a  figurative  name  appro- 
priate to  the  subject.     [Lemukl.] 

The  last  section  of  all,  xxxi.  10-31,  is  an  alpha- 
betical acrostic  in  praise  of  a  virtuous  woman.  Its 
artificial  form  stamps  it  as  the  production  of  a  late 
period  of  Hebrew  hterature,  perhaps  about  the  7th 
century  n.  c.  The  coloring  and  language  point  to 
a  dilferent  author  from  the  previous  section,  xxx. 
1-xxxi.  9. 

To  conclude,  it  appears,  from  a  consideration 
of  the  whole  question  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Book  of  Proverbs  ariived  at  its  present  shape,  that 
the  nucleus  of  the  whole  was  the  collection  of  Solo- 
mon's proverbs  in  x.  1-xxii.  16 ;  that  to  this  was 
added  the  further  collection  made  by  the  learned 
men  of  the  court  of  llezekiah,  xxv.-xxix. ;  that 
these  two  weie  put  togetiier  and  united  with  xxii. 
17-xxiv.,  and  that  to  this  as  a  whole  the  introduc- 
tion i.-ix.  was  affixed,  but  that  whether  it  was  com- 
piled by  the  same  wiiter  who  added  xxii.  16- 
xxiv.  cannot  be  determined.  Nor  is  it  possible  to 
assert  that  this  same  compiler  may  not  have  added 
the  concluding  chapters  of  the  book  to  his  previous 
collection.  \\'ith  regard  to  the  date  at  which  the 
several  portions  of  the  book  were  collected  and  put 
in  their  present  shape,  the  conclusions  of  various 
critics  are  uncertain  and  contradictory.  The  chief 
of  these  liave  already  been  gi\en. 

The  nature  of  the  contents  of  the  Book  of  Prov- 
erbs precludes  the  possibility  of  giving  an  outline 
of  its  plan  and  object.  Such  would  be  more  ap- 
propriate to  the  pages  of  a  commentary.  The 
chief  authorities  which  have  been  consulted  in  the 
preceding  pages  are  the  introductions  of  Carpzov, 
Eichhorn,  Hertholdt,  Jahn,  De  Wette,  Keil,  David- 
son, and  Bleek;  Iiosenmiiller,  .ScAo/ir/ ;  Ewiiid.  Die 
Dicht.  des  A.  D.  4  Th. ;  Bertheau,  Die  Spruche 
Saknno's;  Hitzig,  Die  Spriiche  Silomd's;  Lister, 
Die  Saloinonischen  Spriiche.  To  these  may  be 
added,  as  useful  aids  in  reading  the  Proverbs,  the 
commentaries  of  Albert  Schultens,  of  Eichel  in 
Mendelssohn's  Bible  (perhaps  the  best  of  all),  of 
Loewenstein,  Unibi-eit,  and  Alo-es  Stuart.  There  is 
also  a  new  tnuislition  by  Dr.  Noyes,  of  Harvard 
University,  of  the  three  books  of  Proverbs,  Ecclesi- 
astes,  an(l  Canticles,  which  may  be  consulted,  as 
rell  as  the  older  works  of  Hodgson  and  Hulden. 

W.  A.  W. 

*  The  preceding  discussion  leaves  room  for  a 
more  particular  analysis  of  the  contents  of  this  re- 
markable book.      After  a  brief  introduction    (ch.  i. 


a  *  In  tnis  beautifully  constructed  discourse,  the 
Itatement  of  the  conditions  (vv.  1^)  is  followed  by  a 
twofold  expression  of  the  reward  of  compliance ; 
lamely,  one  in  ver.  5,  and  another  in  ver.  9,  each  con- 
Irmed  and  illustrated  by  the  verses  followidg  it  Vv.  12, 
16,  20,  all  stand  in  the  same  relation  ;  each  expressing 
in  end  or  object  to  be  attained,  of  which  the  principal, 
uid  the  sum  of  all,  is  given  in  ver.  20.  T.  J.  C. 
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1-6),  setting  forth  its  design  and  uses,  the  ground- 
thought  of  the  whole  is  expressed  in  ver.  7 ;  namely, 
that  all  true  knowledge  has  its  beginning  in  the 
fear  of  God,  the  seminal  principle  of  which  the 
whole  moral  life  is  the  growth,  and  the  central  law 
of  our  moral  relations;  that  oidy  fools  despise  thi« 
heavenly  wisdom,  and  the  means  of  acquiring  it. 
This  is  the  key  to  the  instructions  of  the  book. 
The  following  are  very  distinctly  marked  divisions. 

1.  Chapters  i.  -  ix.  Eirst  division,  consisting  of 
short  continuous  discourses,  on  various  topics  of 
reUgion  and  morality.  Vv.  10-19.  Against  entice- 
ments to  crime  and  criminal  gains,  and  the  fatal 
influences  of  a  covetous  spirit.  Vv.  20-2-3.  Wis- 
dom's expostulations  with  those  who  refuse  her 
warnuigs.  Chap.  ii.  Kewards  of  those  who  seek 
wisdom."  Chap.  iii.  A  discourse  in  several  parts, 
commending  kindness  and  truth,  as  foundation 
principles  in  all  social  relations  (vv.  1-4) ;  trust  in 
Jehovah,  and  conscious  reference  to  Him  in  all 
things  (vv.  5-8);  recognition  of  Ilim  in  the  use  of 
his  gifts  (vv.  9,  10),  and  filial  sui)mission  to  his 
chastisements  (vv.  11,  12);  blessedness  of  attaining 
the  true  wisdom  (vv.  13-2f));  practical  precepts  for 
direction  in  the  relations  of  social  life  (vv.  27-35). 
Chap.  iv.  Admonition  to  seek  wisdom  (vv.  1-9); 
to  heed  instruction  and  avoid  the  way  of  the 
wicked  (vv.  10-19);  to  keep  the  heart,  from  which 
the  outward  life  proceeds  (Alatt.  xv.  19),  and  shun 
every  deviation  from  theriu;ht  (vv.  20-27).  Chap.  v. 
Admonition  to  shun  the  fatal  snare  of  the  strange 
woman  (vv.  1-14);  to  regard  the  divinely  institutied 
law  of  the  marriage  relation,  and  be  satisfied  with 
its  pure  and  chaste  enjoyments  (vv.  15-23).  Chap, 
vi.  Against  being  surety  for  another  (vv.  1-5); 
against  slothfulness  (vv.  6-11);  against  the  false 
and  insidious  mischief-maker  (vv.  12-15);  seven 
abominations  of  Jehovah  (vv.  16-19);  value  of  pa- 
rental instruction  and  of  its  restraints  in  the  con- 
duct of  life  (vv.  20-35).  Cliap.  vii.  Warning 
against  the  allurements  of  the  strange  woman. 
Chap.  viii.  Wisdom's  discourse.  Her  appeal 
to  the  sons  of  men  (\-v.  l-ll);  hei  claim  to  be 
their  true  and  proper  guide  in  the  affairs  of  life 
(vv.  12-21);  her  relation  to  Jehovah  as  his  com- 
panion and  delight  before  the  worlds  were,  and  his 
associate  in  founding  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
(vv.  22-31);  blessedness  of  those  who  hearken  to 
her  voice  (vv.  32-36).''  Chap.  ix.  Wisdom's  in- 
vitation to  her  feast,  (w.  1-6);  the  scoffer  scorns 
reproof,  which  the  wise  gratefully  accepts  (w.  7-2); 
contrast  of  the  foolish  woman,  and  of  the  fiite  of 
her  victim  (vv.  13-18). 

2.  Chapters  x.-xxii.  16.  Second  division,  con- 
sisting of  single  unconnected  sayings,  or  maxims. 
expressing  in  few  words  the  accumulated  treasures 
of  practical  wisdom. 

3.  Chapters  xxii.  17-xxiv.  22.  Third  division, 
consisting  of  brief  moral  lessons,  in  very  short,  con- 
tinuous discourses,  less  extended  than  those  of  the 
first  division.  An  introductory  paragraph  admon- 
ishes to  a  diligent,  and  heedful  consideration  of 
the  words  of  the  wise  (vv.  1 7-2 1 ) ;  against  robbery 
and  oppression  of  the  weak  and  poor  (vv.  22,  23); 
against  companionship  with  the  passionate  man, 


-  6  #  Wisdom  here  personates  a  divine  principle,  es- 
tablished as  the  law  of  the  univer.se,  to  which  all  cr& 
ated  things  are  subjecred.  The  delight  of  Jehovah, 
and  th"  guide  of  his  creative  work  she  here  clainu  K 
be  the  guide  and  friend  of  his  creature  man. 

T.J  0 
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uid  tJie  innuciice  of  his  evil  example  (vv.  24,  25); 
Rgaiiist  lieiiiii  surety  for  another's  indebtedness 
(vv.  2(J,  27);  aj^junst  tlie  perfidious  removal  of  land- 
marks (v.  28);  caution  against  indulgence  of 
appetite  at  the  tal.leof  a  ruler  (ch.  xxiii.  1-  3);  folly 
of  a  craving  lor  riches  (vv.  4-5);  accept  no  favors 
from  the  grudging  and  envious  (vv.  0-8);  leave 
tlie  fool  (o  Ids  lolly  (v.  9);  removal  of  landmarks, 
and  violation  of  the  orphan's  domain,  will  surely  be 
avenged  (vv.  10,  1 1 );  correction  needful  and  salutary 
lor  the  child  (vv.  Vi,  14);  a  parent's  joy  in  a  wise 
and  discreet  son  (vv.  15-18);  against  companion- 
ihij)  with  the  di.ssolute  (vv.  lD-21);  regard  due  to 
parents  (vv.  22-25);  a  parent's  plea  for  the  love 
and  obedience  of  a  son,  especially  as  a  security 
from  the  most  fatal  snare  of  the  young  (vv.  20-28); 
description  of  the  victim  of  the  intoxicating  cup, 
and  warning  against  its  seductions  (vv.  29-35).« 
Chap.  xxix.  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  brief 
practical  directions  for  the  conduct  of  life,  closing 
with  the  spirited  description  of  the  neglected  fields 
of  the  sluggard. 

4.  Chapters  xxv.-xxix.  Fourth  division,  being 
another  collection  of  the  Proverbs  of  SoIon)on. 

5.  Chapters  xxx.  -  xxxi.  An  appendix,  con- 
taining the  words  of  Agur,  and  the  words  of  king 
I.«muel,  and  closing  with  the  beautiful  portraiture 
of  a  capable  woman  ''  (xxxi.  10-3fl ). 

From  this  brief  and  necessarily  partial  analysis 
of  the  book,  something  may  be  inferred  of  the  ex- 
tent and  variety  of  its  topics.  Of  the  richness  of 
its  teachings,  the  trains  of  thought  suggested  by 
single  pregnant  expressions,  an  analysis  can  give  no 
conception.  The  gnomic  poetry  of  the  most  en- 
lightened of  other  ancient  nations  will  not  bear 
coyiparison  with  it,  in  the  depth  and  certainty  of 
its  foundation  principles,  or  in  the  comprehensive- 
ness and  the  moral  grandeur  of  its  conceptions  of 
human  duty  and  responsibility.  There  is  no  rela- 
tion in  life  which  has  not  its  appropriate  instruc- 
tion, no  good  or  evil  tendency  without  its  pi-oper 
incentive  or  correction.  The  human  consciousness 
is  everywhere  brought  into  immediate  relation  with 
the  Divine,  with  the  All-seeing  Eye,  from  which 
no  act  of  the  outward  life  or  thought  of  the  heart 
can  be  concealed,  and  man  walks  as  in  the  presence 
of  his  Maker  and  Judge.  But  he  is  taught  to 
know  Him  also  as  the  loving  Father  and  Guide, 
seeking  to  succor  the  tempted,  to  win  the  wayward, 
to  restrain  the  lawless,  to  restore  the  penitent. 

The  knowledge  of  human  nature,  in  its  various 
developments,  is  also  worthy  of  note.  Every  type 
of  humanity  is  found  in  this  ancient  book;  and 
though  sketched  three  thousand  years  ago,  is  still 
as  true  to  nature  as  if  now  drawn  from  its  living 
representative. 

In  the  beautiful  description  of  the  chaste  rela- 
tions of  husband  and  wife  (ch.  v.  15-2.3),  the  writer's 
meaning  is  lost  in  the  A.  V.,  and  his  statements 
made  contradictory,  by  rendering  ver.  16  aflfiirma- 
tively.  It  should  be  rendered  as  an  interrogative 
expostulation,  thus:  — 

Shall  thy  fountains  spread  abroad, 
Streams  of  water  in  the  streets  ? 

The  book  is  not  wanting  in  strokes  of  wit  and 

a  *  The   grave  humor  of  the  inebriate's  helpless 

auiionsciousness.  In  vv.  34,  36,  Is   but  partially  ex- 

;>reMKd  in  the  A.  V.,  through  the  defective  retideriiig 

if  the  latter  veree.     It  should  be  tran.slatcd  thus  :  — 

They  omite  me.  I  feel  no  pain  ; 

They  beat  mc,  I  know  it  not. 
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humor,  by  which  the  gravest  moral  lesson  is  often 
most  effectively  pointed.  One  example  has  been 
given  al)Ove,  from  ch.  xxiil.  35.  In  ch.  xv.  33,  it  it 
said,  with  sarcastic  humor:  — 

Wisdom  dwells  in  the  heart  of  the  discerning ; 

But  in  fools  it  shall  be  t-iught. 

The  "heart  of  the  discerning"  is  Wisdom's 
home,  her  proper  dwelling-place,  and  there  she 
abides.  Fools  are  sometimes  "  taught  "  a  lesson 
in  wisdom ;  but  it  is  after  the  manner  described  in 
Judges  viii.  16,  "  he  took  thorns  of  the  wildernest, 
and  briers,  and  with  them  he  taught  the  men  of 
Succoth."     In  ch.  xix.  7,  it  is  said  — 

All  the  poor  man's  brethren  hate  him  ; 
Much  more  do  hi.s  friends  keep  far  from  him  ; 
lie  follows  after  words  —  them  he  has ! 

A  polished  irony  points  the  concluding  member. 
The  favors  he  is  encouraged  to  hope  for  be  finds 
to  be  empty  talk,  and  that  in  seeking  them  he 
has  "  followed  after  words  "  —  which  he  gets ! 

The  older  commentaries  are  given  by  Hosen- 
miiller.  The  later  critical  works  are  :  Holden, 
Improved  trans,  of  Proo.  with  notes  crit.  and  txpl.^ 
1819.  Dereser  {Die  h.  Schrift^  von  Brentano), 
1825.  Umbreit,  Comm.  iiber  die  Spruche  Sair 
emu's,  1826.  Gramberg,  Das  Buck  der  i^jniic/ie 
Snlomo^s,  1828.  Rosenmiiller,  Proverbin  Sabmonis, 
1829.  Bockel,  Die  De?ikspruc/ie  Salomons,  1829. 
French  and  Skinner,  New  trans,  of  the  Prov.  with 
expl.  notes,  1831.  Ewald,  Spi-iiche  Salomons  (poet. 
Biicher  des  A.  T.  1837),  2te  Ausg.  1807.  Maurer, 
Comm.  Cnt.  vol.  iii.,  1838.  Ltiwenstein,  Prover- 
bien  ISahmo's  (aus  Handschriften  edirt),  1838. 
Noyes,  New  trans,  of  Prov.  EccL  and  Cant,  with 
notes,  Boston,  1846  (3d  ed.  1807).  Bertheau,  Die 
SjjrucJte  Salomons  (Exeget.  Handbuch,  Lief,  vii.), 
1847.  Stuart,  Comm.  on  the  Book  of  Prov.,  New 
York,  1852.  Vaihinger,  Spruche  u.  Klaol.  ilbers.  u. 
erkl.,  1857.  Hitzig,  Die  Spriiche  Salomons,  1858. 
Elster,  Comm.  iiber  die  Salomon.  Spriiche,  1858. 
Diedrich,  Die  Salomon.  Schriften,  1805.  Muen- 
scher,  The  Book  of  Prov.,  amended  vers,  with  hit. 
and  expl.  notes,  Gambler,  Ohio,  1806.  Zcckler,  Die 
Spruche  Snlomo's  (Lange's  Bibelwerk,  12fer 'j'h.)^ 
1867.  Kamphausen  (i"  Bunsen's  Bibelwerk), 
Conant,  T.  J.,  The  Book  of  Proverbs:  Part  first, 
Heb.  text,  with  revised  Eng.  version,  and  crit.  and 
phil.  notes ;  Part  second,  revised  Eng.  version,  with 
expl.  notes  (in  press,  1809).  Delitzsch,  art. 
Spriiche  Salomons,  Herzog's  Real-Encykl.  vol.  xiv. 
pp.  091-718.  T.  J.  C. 

*  PROVOKE  (from  pi-ovocare,  "to  call 
forth  ")  is  used  in  a  few  passages  of  the  A.  V.  in 
the  sense  of  to  "excite,"  "incite,"  "stimulate," 
as  in  Heb.  x.  24,  "  to  provoke  to  love  and  good 
works."  So  1  Chr.  xxi.  1;  Rom.  x.  19,  xi.  11,  14; 
2  Cor.  ix.  2.  H. 

PROVINCE  (-^5^Tv:  :  eVapx^a,  N.T.  ^ciJpa, 
LXX. :  provincia).     It  is  not  intended  here  to  do 


When  shall  I  awake  ? 
I  will  seek  it  yet  again. 
All  his    senses  are   locked  up.       If  there  is   anj 
dreamy  consciousness,   it  is   of  a  longing  to  awak« 
and  take  another  draught ;  he  will  seek  it  yet  again 

'  T.  J.  C. 
h  *  Not   a  "  virtuous  woman  "  (as  in  the  A.  T 
"a  virtuous  woman  who  can  find  "),  but  one  comp* 
tent  to  the  duties  of  her  station.  T.  J.  0. 
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iDOri  than  indicate  the  points  of  contact  which  this 
word  pregents  with  liiblical  history  and  litera- 
ture. 

(1.)  In  the  0.  T.  it  appears  in  connection  witli 
the  wars  between  Ahab  and  Benhadad  (1  K.  xx 
14,  15,  19).  The  victory  of  the  former  is  gained 
chiefly  "  by  the  youni^  men  of  the  princes  of  the 
provinces,''  i.  e.  probably,  of  the  chiefs  of  tribes  in 
the  Gilead  country,  recognizing  the  supremacy  of 
Ahab,  and  liavini;  a  common  interest  with  the 
IsraeUtes  in  resisting  the  attacks  of  Syria.  They 
are  specially  distinguished  in  ver.  15  fi'om  "  the 
(children  of  Israel."  Not  the  hosts  of  Ahab,  but 
tne  youngest  warriors  (<' armor-bearers,"  Keil,  m 
be.)  of  the  land  of  Jephthah  and  Elijah,  fighting 
with  a  fearless  faith,  are  to  carry  off  the  glory  of 
the  battle  (comp.  I'^wald,  Gesch.  iii.  492). 

(2.)  More  commonly  the  word  is  used  of  the 
divisions  of  the  Cliakiajan  (Dan.  ii.  49,  iii.  1,  30) 
and  the  Persian  kingdoms  (I'^zr.  ii.  1;  Neh.  vii.  (5; 
Esth.  i.  1,  22,  ii.  3,  etc.).  The  occurrence  of  the 
word  in  i'xcl.  ii.  8,  v.  8,  may  possibly  be  noted  as 
an  indication  of  the  later  date  now  commonly  as- 
cribed to  that  book. 

The  facts  as  to  the  administration  of  the  Per- 
sian provinces  which  come  within  our  view  in 
these  passages  are  chiefly  these:  Ivich  province 
has  its  own  governor,  who  comnmnicates  more  or 
less  regularly  with  the  central  authority  for  in- 
structions (lur.  iv.  and  v.).  Thus  Tatnai,  gover- 
nor of  the  provinces  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Euphiates,  applies  to  Darius  to  know  how  he  is  to 
act  as  to  the  conflicting  claims  of  the  Apharsachites 
and  the  Jews  (Ezr.  v.).  luxch  province  has  its 
own  system  of  finance,  subject  to  the  king's  di- 
rection (Herod,  iii.  80).  'I'be  "treasurer"  is  or- 
dered to  spend  a  given  amount  upon  the  Israelites 
(F^r.  vii.  22),  and  to  exempt  them  from  all  taxes 
(vii.  24).  [1'axes.]  The  total  number  of  the  prov- 
inces is  given  at  127  (Esth.  i.  1,  viii.  9).  Through 
the  whole  extent  of  the  kingdom  there  is  carried 
something  like  a  postal  system.  The  king's 
couriers  {^i^AiotpSpoi,  tlie  'dyyapoi  of  Herod,  viii. 
98)  convey  his  letters  or  decrees  (Esth.  i.  22,  iii.  13). 
From  all  provinces  concubines  are  collected  for  his 
harem  (ii.  3).  Horses,  mules  or  dromedaries,  are 
employed  on  this  service  (viii.  10).  (Comp.  Herod, 
viii.  98 ;  Xen.  Cyrop.  viii.  6 ;  Heeren's  Persians, 
rh.  ii.) 

The  word  is  used,  it  must  be  remembered,  of 
rhe  smaller  sections  of  a  satrapy  rather  than  of  the 
satrapy  itself.  While  the  provinces  are  127,  the 
satrapies  are  only  2Q  (Herod,  iii.  89).  The  Jews 
who  returned  from  Babylon  are  described  as  "chil- 
dren of  the  province  "  (Ezr.  ii.  1;  Neh.  vii.  6),  and 
have  a  separate  governor  [Tihshatha]  of  their 
3wn  race  (Ezr.  ii.  03;  Neh.  v.  14,  viii.  9);    while 

I'ley  are  subject  to  the  satrap  (HnQ)  of  the  whole 
j^rovince  west  of  the  Euphrates  (Ezr.  v.  6,  vi.  G). 
(3.)  In  the  N.  T.  we  are  brought  into  contact 
with  the  administration  of  the  provinces  of  the 
Roman  empire.  Ihe  classification  given  by  Strabo 
(xvii.  p.  840)  of  provinces  [eirapxiai)  supposed  to 
need  military  control,  and  therefore  placed  under 
r-he  inmiediate  government  of  the  Cajsar,  and 
bose  still  belonging  theoretically  to  the  repuu.ic, 
ind  adminiirteied  by  the  senate;  and  of  the  latter 
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a  The  A.    7.  rendering  "deputy"  had,  it  should 
b«  remembere  I,  <i  more  deflnite  value  in  the  days  of 


again  into  proconsular  (yjrort/faO  and  pnetoriaa 
{(TTpaTTjyiKai),  is  recognized,  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctly, in  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts.  Cyrenim 
(Quirinius)  is  the  rjyffjuJoy  of  Syria  (Luke  ii.  2), 
the  word  being  in  this  case  used  for  prseses  or 
proconsul.  Bilate  was  the  riye/xcay  of  the  sub-prov- 
ince of  Judaea  (Luke  iii.  1,  Matt,  xxviu  2.  etc.), 
as  procurator  with  the  power  of  a  legatus;  and 
the  same  title  is  given  to  his  successors,  Felix  and 
Eestus  (Acts  xxiii.  24,  xxv.  1,  xxvi.  30).  The  gover- 
nors of  the  senatorial  provinces  of  Cyprus,  Achaia, 
and  Asia,  on  the  other  hand,  are  riii;.itly  described 
as  oLvBviraToi,  proconsuls  (Acts  xiii.  7,  xviii.  12, 
xix.  38).«  In  the  two  former  cases  the  province 
had  been  originally  an  imperial  one,  but  had  been 
transferred,  Cyprus  by  Augustus  (Dio  Ca.s8.  liv.  4), 
Achaia  by  Claudius  (Sueton.  Claiul.  25),  to  the 
senate.  The  aTpaTTiyo'i  of  Acts  xvi.  22  ("magis- 
trates," A.  v.),  on  the  other  hand,  were  the 
duumviri,  or  praetors  of  a  Roman  colony.  The 
duty  of  the  legati  and  other  provincial  governors  to 
report  special  cases  to  the  emperor  is  recognized 
in  Acts  xxv.  20,  and  furnished  the  groundwork  for 
the  spurious  Acta  Pilnti.  [Rilate.J  The  right 
of  any  Ronian  citizen  to  appeal  Irom  a  provincial 
governor  to  the  emperor  meets  us  as  asserted 
by  St.  Paul  (Acts  xxv.  11).  In  the  council 
{avfji^ovKiov)  of  Acts  xxv.  12  we  recognize  the 
assessors  who  were  api)ointed  to  take  part  in  the 
judicial  functions  of  the  governor.  The  authority 
of  the  legatus,  proconsul,  or  procurator,  extended, 
it  need  haidly  be  said,  to  capital  punishment  (sub- 
ject in  the  case  of  Roman  citizens,  to  the  right  of 
appeal),  and  in  most  cases  the  power  of  inflicting 
it  belonged  to  him  exclusively.  It  was  necessary 
for  the  Sanhedrim  to  gain  Pilate's  consent  to  the 
execution  of  our  Lord  (John  xviii.  31).  The  strict 
letter  of  the  law  forbade  governors  of  provinces  to 
take  their  wives  with  them,  but  the  cases  of  Pi- 
late's wife  (Matt,  xxvii.  19)  and  Drusilla  (Acts 
xxiv.  24)  show  that  it  had  fallen  into  disuse. 
Tacitus  {Ann.  iii.  33,  34)  records  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  revive  the  old  practice. 

The  financial  administration  of  the  Roman 
provinces  is  discussed  under  Publicans  and 
Taxes.  E.  H.  P. 

*  PRUNING-HOOK.     [Kmfe,  5.] 
PSALMS,   BOOK  OF.     1.    The  Collection 
as  a   VV/tole. —  It  does  not  appear  how  the  Psalms 
were,    as   a   whole,  anciently  designated.      Their 

present  Hebrew  appellation  is  D^  vnn,  "  Praises." 
But  in  the  actual  superscriptions  of  the  psalms  the 
word  n^Hjl  is  applied  only  to  one,  Ps.  cxlv. 
which  is  indeed  emphatically  a  praise-hymn.  The 
LXX.  entitled  them  ■yaA/ioi,  or  "  Psalms,"  using 
the  word  \paXij.6s  at  the  same  time  as  the  transla- 
tion of  "IIDTD,  which  signifies  strictly  a  rhyth- 
mical composition  (Lowth.  Prwlect.  III.),  and 
which  was  probably  applied  in  practice  to  any  poem 
specially  intended,  by  reason  of  its  rhythm,  for 
musical  performance  with  instrumental  accompani- 
ment. But  the  Hebrew  word  is,  in  the  0.  T., 
never  used  in  the  plural:  and  in  the  superscriptiont 
of  even  the  Davidic  psalms  it  is*  applied  only  to 
some,  not  to  all ;  probably  to  those  which  had  been 
composed  most  expressly  for  the  harp.     The  notice 


Elizabeth  and  James  than  for  us.     The  governor  of 
Ireland  was  offlcially  "  the  Lord  D<3puty." 
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ftt  the  end  of  Ts.    Ixxii.    has  suggested  that  the 
Psalms  may  in  the  earliest  times  have  been  known 

as  ni72n,««  Prayers;"  and  ui  fact  "Prayer" 
is  the  title  prefixed  to  the  most  ancient  of  all  the 
psalms,  that  of  Aloses,  Ps.  xc.  I5ut  tlie  same 
Jtsignation  is  in  the  superscriijtions  applied  to  only 
three  besides,  Pss.  xvii.,  Ixxxvi.,  cii. ;  nor  have  all 
the  psalms  the  chitracter  of  prayers.  The  other 
special  designations  applied  to  particular  psalms  are 
the  following:  I'^W,  "  Song,"  the  outpouring  of 
the  goul  in  thanksgiving,  used  in  the  first  instance 
of  a  hymn  of  private  gratitude,  Ps.  xxx.,  afterwards 
of  hynms  of  great  national  thanksgiving,  I'ss.  xlvi., 
xlviii.,  lxv.,etc.;  T^li^tt,  mr^sc/;//,  "  Instruction  " 
or  "Homily,"  Pss  xxxii.,  xlii.,  xHv.,  etc.  (comp.  the 
~f  v'^DtTM,  "  I  will  instruct  thee,"  in  Ps.  xxxii. 
8);  DriD^,  viicJUa/n,  "  Private  Memorial,"  from 
the  root  DH^  (perhaps  also  with  an  anagrammati- 
sal   allusion    to   the   root  IDD,   "to   support," 

xvi., 


Ivi.-lix. ; 
Ix.,  Ixxx. ;   and 


"  maintain,"  comp.  Ps.  xvi.  5 
mij?,  eduih,  "  Testimony," 

)Vy^,  s/d(/gaion,  "Irregular  or Dithyrambic Ode," 
Ps.  vii.  The  strict  meaning  of  these  terms  is  in 
general  to  be  gathered  Irom  the  earlier  superscrip- 
tions. Once  made  familiar  to  the  psalmists,  they 
were  afterwards  employed  by  them  more  loosely. 

The  Christian  Church  obviously  received  the 
Psalter  from  the  Jews  not  only  as  a  constituent 
portion  of  the  sacred  volume  of  Holy  Scripture, 
but  also  as  the  hturgical  hymn-book  which  the 
Jewish  Church  had  regularly  used  in  the  Temple. 
The  number  of  separate  psalms  contained  in  it  is, 
by  the  concordant  testimony  of  all  ancient  author- 
ities, one  hundred  and  fifty;  the  avowedly  "super- 
numerary "  psalm  which  appears  at  the  end  of  the 
Greek  and  Syriac  Psalters  being  manifestly  apocry- 
phal. This  total  number  commends  itself  by  its 
internal  probability  as  having  proceeded  from  the 
last  sacred  collector  and  editor  of  the  Psalter,  In 
the  details,  however,  of  the  numbering,  both  the 
Greek  and  Syriac  Psalters  differ  from  the  He- 
brew.  'The  Greek  translators  joined  together  Pss. 
ix.,  X.,  and  Pss.  cxiv.,  cxv.,  and  then  divided  Ps. 
cxvi.  and  Ps.  cxlvii. ;  this  was  perpetuated  in  the 
versions  derived  from  the  Greek,  and  amongst 
others  in  the  Latin  Vulgate.  The  Syriac  so  far 
followed  the  Greek  as  to  join  together  Pss.  cxiv., 
cxv.,  and  to  divide  Ps.  cxlvii.  Of  the  three  diver- 
gent systems  of  numbering,  the  Hebrew  (as  followed 
in  our  A.  V.)  is,  even  on  internal  grounds,  to  be 
preferred.  It  is  decisive  against  the  Greek  num- 
bering that  Ps.  cxvi.,  being  symmetrical  in  its  con- 
Btructioo,  will  not  bear  to  be  divided;  and  against 
the  Syriac,  that  it  destroys  the  outward  correspond- 
ence in  numerical  place  between  the  three  great 
triumphal  psalms,  Pss.  xviii.,  Ixviii.,  cxviii.,  as  also 
between  the  two  psalms  containing  the  praise  of 
^he  Law,  Pss.  xix.,  cxix.  There  are  also  some  dis- 
irepancies  in  the  versual  numberings.  That  of 
»ur  A.  V.  frequently  ditfere  from  that  of  the  He- 
b.Tew  in  consequence  of  the  Jewish  practice  of  reck- 
■ning  the  superscription  as  the  first  verse. 

2.    Component  Paris  of  the    Collection.  —  An- 


«  An  old  Jewish  canon,  which  may  be  deemed  to 
Hold  good  for  the  earlier  but  not  for  the  later  Books, 
«D«ct>   that  all  anonymous  psaims  bo  accounted  the 
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cient  tradition  and  internal  evidence  concur  in 
parting  the  Psalter  into  five  great  divisions  or  book*. 
The  ancient  Jewish  tradition  is  preserved  to  us  bj 
the  abundant  testimonies  of  the  Christian  Pathera. 
And  of  the  indications  which  the  sacred  text  itself 
contains  of  tiiis  division  the  most  obvious  are  th« 
doxologies  which  we  find  at  the  ends  of  Pss.  xli., 
Ixxii.,  Ixxxix.,  cvi.,  and  which,  having  for  the  most 
part  no  special  connection  with  the  psalms  to  which 
they  are  attached,  mark  the  several  ends  of  the 
first  four  of  the  five  Books.  It  suggests  itself  at 
once  that  these  books  must  have  been  originally 
formed  at  different  periods.  This  is  by  various 
further  considerations  rendered  all  but  cert^iin, 
while  the  few  diflaculties  which  stand  in  the  wa}-  of 
admitting  it  vanish  when  closely  examined. 

Thus,  there  is  a  remarkable  difference  between 
the  several  books  in  their  use  of  the  divine  name* 
Jehovah  and  Eloliim,  to  designate  Almighty  God. 
In  Book  I.  the  former  name  prevails:  it  is  found 
272  times,  while  Elohim  occurs  but  15  times.  (We 
here  take  no  account  of  the  superscriptions  or  dox- 
ology,  nor  yet  of  the  occurrences  of  Elohim  when 
inflected  with  a  possessive  suffix.)  On  the  •  ther 
hand,  in  Book  II.  Elohim  is  found  more  than  fiv« 
times  as  often  as  Jehovah.  In  Book  HI.  the  pre- 
ponderance of  Elohim  in  the  earlier  is  balanced  b/ 
that  of  Jehovah  in  the  later  psalms  of  the  book. 
In  Book  IV.  the  name  Jehovah  is  exclusively  em- 
ployed ;  and  so  also,  virtually,  in  Book  V.,  Elohim 
being  there  found  only  in  two  passages  incorporated 
from  earlier  psalms.  Those  who  maintain,  there- 
fore, that  the  psalms  were  all  collected  and  arranged 
at  once,  contend  that  the  collector  distributed  the 
psalms  according  to  the  divine  names  which  they 
severally  exhibited.  But  to  this  theory  the  exist- 
ence of  Book  HI.,  in  which  the  preferential  use 
of  the  Elohim  gradually  yields  to  that  of  the  Jeho- 
vah, is  fatal.  The  large  appearance,  in  fact,  of  the 
name  Elohim  in  Books  II.  and  HI.  depends  in 
great  measure  on  the  period  to  which  many  of  the 
psalms  of  those  Books  belong ;  the  period  from  the 
reign  of  Solomon  to  that  of  Hezekiah,  when  through 
certain  causes  the  name  Jehovah  was  exceptionally 
disused.  The  preference  for  the  name  Elohim  in 
most  of  the  Davidic  psalms  which  are  included  in 
Book  II.,  is  closely  allied  with  that  character  of 
those  psalms  which  induced  David  himself  to  exclude 
them  from  his  own  collection,  Book  I. ;  while,  lastly, 
the  sparing  use  of  the  Jehovah  in  Ps.  Ixviii.,  and  the 
three  introductory  psalms  which  precede  it,  is  de- 
signed to  cau.se  the  name,  when  it  occurs,  and 
above  all  Jah,  which  is  emphatic  for  Jehovah,  to 
shine  out  with  greater  force  and  splendor. 

This,  however,  brings  us  to  the  observance  of  the 
superscriptions  which  mark  the  authorship  of  the 
several  psalms ;  and  here  again  we  find  the  several 
groups  of  psalms  which  form  the  respective  five 
books  distinguished,  in  great  measure,  by  their 
superscriptions  from  each  other.  Book  I.  is  ex 
clusively  Davidic.  Of  the  forty-one  psalms  of 
which  it  consists,  thirty-seven  have  David's  name 
prefixed ;  and  of  the  remaining  four,  Pss.  i.,  ii.  are 
probably  outwardly  anonymous  only  by  reason  of 
their  prefatory  character,  Pss.  x.,  xxxiii.,  by  reason 
of  their  close  connection  with  those  which  they 
immediately  succeed."  Book  II.  (in  which  the  ap. 
parent  anonymousness  of  Pss.  xliii.,  Ixvi.,  Ixvii- 


com positions  of  the  authors  named  in  the  Buperserl| 
tions  last  preceding. 
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fad.,  may  be  similarly  explained^  falls,  by  „^e 
wperscriptioiis  of  its  psalms,  into  two  distinct  sub- 
divisions, a  Lcvitic  and  a  Davidic.  The  former 
consists  of  Pss.  xlii. -xlix.,  ascribed  tc  the  Sons 
of  Korah,  and  Ps.  l,  "A  Psalm  of  Asaph:  "  the 
latter  comprises  Pss.  li. -Ixxi.,  bearing  the  name 
of  David,  and  supplemented  by  Ps.  Ixxii.,  the 
psalm  of  Solomon.  In  Book  III.  (Pss.  Ixxiii. 
-Ixxxix.),  where  the  Asaphic  psalms  precede  those 
of  the  Sons  of  Korah,  the  psalms  are  all  ascribed, 
explicitly  or  virtually,  to  the  various  Levite  singers, 
except  only  Ps.  Ixxxvi.,  which  bears  the  name  of 
David :  this,  however,  is  not  set  by  itself,  Init  stands 
in  the  midst  of  the  rest.  In  Books  IV.,  V.,  we 
have,  in  all,  seventeen  psalms  marked  with  David's 
Dame.  They  are  to  a  certain  extent,  as  in  Book 
III.,  mixed  with  the  rest,  sometimes  singly,  some- 
times in  groups.  But  these  books  differ  from 
Book  III.  in  that  the  non- Davidic  psalmg,  instead 
of  being  assigned  by  supersci'iptions  to  the  Levite 
singers,  are  left  anonymous.  Special  attention,  in 
respect  to  authorship,  is  drawn  by  the  superscrip- 
tions only  to  Ps.  xc,  "  A  Prayer  of  Moses,"  etc. ; 
Ps.  cii.,  ''A  Prayer  of  the  Afflicted,"  etc.;  and  Ps. 
cxxvii.,  marked  with  the  name  of  Solomon. 

In  reasoning  from  the  phenomena  df  the  super- 
scriptions, which  indicate  in  many  instances  not 
only  the  authors,  but  also  the  occasions  of  the 
several  psalms,  as  well  as  the  mode  of  their  musical 
performance,  we  have  to  meet  the  preliminary  in- 
quiry which  has  been  raised,  Are  the  superscrip- 
tions authentic  ?  For  the  affirmative  it  is  contended 
that  they  form  an  integral,  and  till  modern  times 
almost  undisputed,  portion  of  the  Hebrew  text  of 
Scripture ;  «  that  they  are  in  analogy  with  other 
Biblical  super-  or  subscriptions,  Davidic  or  other- 
wise (comp.  2  Sam.  i.  18,  probably  based  on  an 
old  superscription;  ib.  xxiii.  1;  Is.  xxxviii.  9;  Hab. 
iii.  1,  19);  and  that  their  diversified,  unsystematic, 
and  often  obscure  and  enigmatical  character  is  in- 
consistent with  the  theory  of  their  having  originated 
at  a  later  period.  On  the  other  hand  is  urged 
their  analogy  with  the  untrustworthy  subscriptions 
of  the  N.  T.  epistles ;  as  also  the  fact  that  many 
arbitrary  superscriptions  are  added  in  the  Greek 
version  of  the  Psalter.  The  above  represents, 
however,  but  the  outside  of  the  controversy.  Tlie 
real  pith  of  it  lies  in  this:  Do  they,  when  individ- 
ually sifted,  approve  themselves  as  so  generally  cor- 
rect, and  as  so  free  from  any  single  fatal  objection 
to  their  credit,  as  to  claim  our  universal  confidence? 
This  can  evidently  not  be  discussed  here.  We 
must  simply  avow  our  conviction,  founded  on 
thorough  examination,  that  they  are,  when  rightly 
interpreted,  fully  trustworthy,  and  that  every  sep- 
arate objection  that  has  been  made  to  the  correct- 
ness of  any  one  of  them  can  be  fairly  met.  More- 
over, some  of  the  arguments  of  their  assailants 
obviously  recoil  upon  themselves.  Thus  when  it  is 
allegBd  that  the  contents  of  Ps.  xxxiv.  have  no  con- 
nection with  the  occasion  indicated  in  the  super- 
cription,  we  reply  that  the  fact  of  the  connection 
tot  being  readily  apparent  renders  it  improbable 
that  the  superscription  should  have  been  prefixed 
Dy  any  but  David  himself. 

Let  us  now  then  trace  the  bearing  of  the  super- 
scriptions upon  the  date  and  method  of  compila- 
tion of    the   several   books.      Book  I.  is,  by  the 
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a  Well  says  Bossuet,  Dissert.  §28:  "Qui  tJtulos 
aon  uno  mjdo  intelligant,  video  esse  quam  plurimos : 
lui  ij  ^:talorumauctoritate  dubitarit,  ex  aatiquis  om- 


superscriptions,  entirely  Davidic;  nor  do  wt  find  in 

it  a  trace  of  any  but  David's  authorship.  No  such 
trace  exists  in  the  mention  of  the  "  Temple  "  (v. 
7),  for  that  word  is  even  in  1  Sam.  i.  9,  iii.  3  ai>- 
plied  to  the  Tabernacle;  nor  yet  in  the  phrase 
"bringeth  back  the  captivity"  (xiv.  7),  which  is 
elsewhere  used,  idiomatically,  with  great  latitude  of 
meaning  (Job  xlii.  10;  Hos.  vi.  11;  Ez.  xvi.  53), 
nor  yet  in  the  acrosticisra  of  Pss.  xxv.,  etc.,  foi 
that  all  acrostic  psalms  are  of  late  date  is  a  purely 
gratuitous  assumption,  and  some  even  of  the  most 
skeptical  critics  admit  the  Davidic  auLhcrshipof  the 
partially  acrostic  Pss.  ix.,  x.  All  the  psalms  of 
Pook  I.  being  thus  Davidic,  we  may  well  believe 
that  the  compilation  of  the  book  was  also  David'i 
work.  Jn  favor  of  this  is  the  circumstance  that 
it  does  not  comprise  all  David's  psalms,  nor  hia 
latest,  which  yet  would  have  been  all  included  in  it 
by  any  subsequent  collector;  also  the  circumstanae 
that  its  two  prefatory  psalms,  although  not  sup«"- 
scribed,  are  yet  shown  by  internal  evidence  to  have 
proceeded  from  David  himself;  and  furthermore, 
that  of  the  two  recensions  of  the  same  hymn,  Pss. 
xiv.,  liii.,  it  prefers  that  which  seems  to  have  been 
more  specially  adapted  by  its  royal  author  to  the 
temple-servicp.  Book  II.  appears  by  the  date  of 
its  latest  psalm,  Ps.  xlvi.,  to  have  been  compiled  in 
the  reign  of  King  Hezekiah.  It  would  naturally 
comprise,  1st,  several  or  most  of  the  Levitical  psalms 
anterior  to  that  date;  and  2(lly,  the  remainder  of  the 
psalms  of  David,  previously  uncompiled.  To  these 
latter  the  collector,  after  properly  appending  the 
single  psalm  of  Solomon,  has  affixed  the  notice  that 
"  the  prayers  of  David  the  son  of  Jesse  are  ended  " 
(Ps.  Ixxii.  20):  evidently  implying,  at  least  on  the 
prima  fdch'  view,  that  no  more  compositions  of  the 
royal  psalmist  remained.  How  then  do  we  find, 
in  the  later  Books  HI.,  IV.,  V.,  furtlier  psalms  yet 
marked  with  David's  name?  Another  question 
shall  help  us  to  reply.  How  do  we  find,  in  Book 
HI.  rather  than  Book  11. ,  eleven  psalms,  Pss.  Ixxiii. 
-Ixxxiii.,  bearing  the  name  of  David's  contempo- 
rary musician  Asaph  ?  Clearly  because  they  pro- 
ceeded not  from  Asaph  himself.  No  critic  whatever 
contends  that  all  these  eleven  belong  to  the  age  of 
David:  and,  in  real  truth,  internal  evidence  is  in 
every  single  instance  in  favor  of  a  later  origin. 
They  were  composed  then  by  the  "  sons  of  Asaph  " 
(2  Chr.  xxix.  13,  xxxv.  15,  &c.),  the  members,  by  he- 
reditary descent,  of  the  choir  which  Asaph  founded. 
It  was  to  be  expected  that  these  psalmists  would,  in 
superscribing  their  psalms,  prefer  honoring  and 
perpetuating  the  memory  of  their  ancestor^to  ob- 
truding their  own  personal  names  on  the  Church: 
a  consideration  which  both  explains  the  present 
superscriptions,  and  also  renders  it  improbable  that 
the  person  intended  in  them  could,  according  to  a 
frequent  but  now  waning  hypothesis,  be  any  second 
Asaph,  of  younger  generation  and  of  inferior  fame. 
The  superscriptions  of  Pss.  Ixxxviii.,  Ixxxix., 
''Maschil  of  Heman,"  "  Masehil  of  Ethan,"  have 
doubtless  a  like  purport;  the  one  psalm  having 
been  written,  as  in  fact  the  rest  of  its  superscrij>- 
tion  states,  by  the  Sons  of  Korah,  the  ehoir  of 
which  Hemai  was  the  founder;  and  the  other  cor- 
res{>ondingly  proceeding  from  the  third  Levitical 
choir,  which  owed  its  origin  to  Etlian  or  Jeduthun. 
If  now  in  the  times  posterior  to  those  of  David  the 

nino  neminem."     Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  fonojl  U 
exception. 
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Invite  cJioirs  prefixe<l  to  the  psalms  which  they 
BOHiposed  the  names  of  Asupl),  Ileniaii,  and  Ethan, 
3ut  of  a  fcolinj;  of  \eneratioJi  for  their  (ueinories; 
how  nnich  more  might  the  name  of  David  be  pre- 
fixed to  the  utterances  of  those  who  were  not  merely 
Ills  descendants,  hut  also  the  reprcssntatives  for  the 
time  beinj;,  and  so  in  some  sort  the  pledges,  of  the 
pt'rpetual  royalty  of  his  lineage!  The  name  David 
is  nsetl  to  denot*',  in  other  parts  of  Scripture,  after 
the  original  David's  deatli,  the  then  head  of  the 
1  "avidic  family:  and  so,  in  prophecy,  the  Messiah  of 
the  seed  of  David,  who  was  to  sit  on  David's  throne 
(1  K.  xii.  10;  Ilos.  iii.  5;  Is.  Iv.  3;  Jer.  xxx.  9; 
Ez.  xxxiv.  23.24).  And  thus  then  we  may  ex- 
plain the  meaning  of  the  later  Davidic  su{>erscrip- 
tiojjs  iei  the  Psalter.  The  [)salms  to  which  they 
heiong  were  written  by  Ilezekiah,  by  .Tosiah,  by 
Zerubbabel,  or  others  of  David's  {xjsterity.  And 
this  view  is  confirmed  by  various  considerations. 
It  is  confirmed  by  the  circumstance  that  in  the 
later  books,  at»d  even  in  Book  V".  taken  alone,  the 
psalms  marked  with  David's  name  are  not  grouped 
all  together.  It  is  confirmed  in  some  instances  by 
the  internal  evidence  of  occasion :  thus  Psalm  ci.  can 
ill  be  reconciled  with  the  historical  circumstances 
of  any  period  of  David's  life,  but  suit^  exactly  with 
those  of  the  Ofjening  of  the  reign  of  Josiah.  It  is 
confirmed  by  the  extent  to  which  some  of  these 
psalms  —  Pss.  Ixxxv.,  cviii.,  cxiiv.  —  are  compacted 
of  passages  from  pi^vious  psalms  of  David.  And 
it  is  confirmed  lastly  by  the  fact  tliat  the  Hebrew 
text  of  many  (see,  above  all  Ps.  cxxxix.),  is  marked 
by  grammatical  Chaklaisms,  which  are  entirely  un  ■ 
paralleled  in  Pss.  i.  -  Ixxii.,  and  which  thus  afibrd 
sure  evidence  of  a  comparatively  recent  date.  They 
cannot  therefoi^e  be  David's  own:  yet  that  the 
superscriptions  are  not  on  that  account  to  I*  re- 
jected, as  false,  but  must  rather  be  properly  inter- 
preted, is  sliown  by  the  improbability  that  any 
would,  carelessly  or  presumptuously,  have  prefixed 
David's  name  to  various  psalms  scciilcfcd  through 
a  collection,  while  yet  leaving  the  rest  —  at  least 
in  Books  IV.,  V. — altogether  unsnperscribed. 

The  above  explanation  remoNes  all  serious  diffi- 
culty respecting  the  history  of  the  later  Ixwks  of  the 
Psalter.  Book  III.,  the  interest  of  which  centres  in 
the  times  of  Mezekiah,  stretches  out,  by  its  last  two 
psalms,  to  tlie  reign  of  Manasseh:  it  was  proliably 
compiled  in  the  reign  of  Josiah.  Book  IV.  contains 
the  remainder  of  the  psalms  up  to  the  date  of  the 
Captivity ;  Itook  V.  the  psalms  of  the  Keturn.  There 
is  nothing  to  distinguish  these  two  books  from  each 
ether  in  respect  of  outward  decoration  or  arrange- 
ment, and  they  may  have  been  compiled  together  in 
*he  days  of  Nehemiah. 

The  su()erscri[)tions,  and  the  places  which  the 
^salms  themselves  severally  occupy  in  the  Psalter, 
are  thus  the  two  guiding  clews  by  which,  in  con- 
junction with  the  internal  evidence,  their  various 
authors,  dates,  and  occasions,  are  to  be  determined.- 
[n  the  critical  results  obtained  on  these  points  by 
,hose  scholars  who  have  reco<rnized  and  used  these 
•lelps  there  is,  not  indeed  uniformity,  but  at  least  a 
visible  tendency  towards  it.  The  same  cannot  he 
laid  for  the  results  of  the  judgments  of  those,  of 
*'hatever  school,  who  have  neglected  or  rejected 
them ;  nor  indeed  is  it  easily  to  be  imagined  that 
internal  evidence  alone  should  suffice  to  assign  one 
Hundred  and  fifty  devotional  hymns,  even  approxi- 
aiateiy,  to  theij"  several  e{)Ochs. 

It  would  manifestly  be  impossible,  in  the  corn- 
pus  of  an  article  like  the  present,  to  exhibit  in  de- 
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tail  the  divergent  views  which  have  beei  taken  of 
the  dates  of  particular  psidms.  There  is.  however 
one  matter  which  must  not  be  altogetlier  passed 
over  in  silence :  the  assignment  of  various  psalms, 
by  a  large  number  of  critics,  to  the  age  of  the  Mac* 
cal)ees.  Two  preliminary  difficulties  fatally  beset 
such  pix)cedure :  the  hy^wthesis  of  a  JMaccabean  au- 
thorship of  any  jwrtion  of  the  Psalter  can  ill  l)e  rec- 
onciled either  with  the  history  of  the  O.  T.  canon,  or 
with  that  of  the  translation  of  the  LXX.  But  the 
ditficulties  do  not  end  here.  How  —  for  we  shall 
not  here  discuss  the  theories  of  Hitzig  and  his  fol- 
lowers I^ngerke  and  Justus  Olshausen,  who  would 
represent  tlie  greater  part  of  the  Psalter  as  Macca- 
bean,  —  how  is  it  that  the  psalms  which  one  would 
most  natundly  assign  to  the  Maccabean  pei'iod  meet 
us  not  in  the  close  but  in  the  middle,  i.  e.  in  the 
Second  and  Third  Books  of  the  Psalter  V  The  three 
named  by  De  Wette  (Linl.  in  das  A.  T.  §  270)  as 
bearing,  apparently,  a  Maccabean  impress,  are  Pss. 
xliv.,  Ix.,  Ixxiv. ;  and  in  ^ict  these,  together  with 
Ps.  Ixxix.,  are  perhaps  all  that  would,  when  taken 
alone,  seriously  suggest  the  hypothesis  of  a  Macca- 
bean date.  Whence  then  arise  the  early  places  in 
the  Psalter  which  these  occupy?  But  even  in  the 
case  of  these,  the  internal  evidence,  when  more  nar- 
rowly examined,  pro\es  to  be  in  favor  of  an  earlier 
date.  In  the  first  place  the  superscription  of  Ps. 
Ix.  cannot  possibly  have  been  invented  from  the 
historical  lxK)ks,  inasnuich  as  it  disagrees  with  them 
in  its  details.  Then  the  mention  by  name  in  that 
psalm  of  the  Israelitish  tribes,  and  of  Moab,  and 
Philistia,  is  unsuited  to  the  Maccabean  e{X)ch.  In 
Ps.  xliv.  the  complaint  is  made  that  the  tree  of  the 
nation  of  Israel  was  no  longer  spreading  over  the 
territory  that  God  had  assigned  it.  Is  it  conceiv- 
able that  a  Maccabean  psalmist  should  have  held 
this  language  without  making  the  slightest  allusion 
to  the  Babylonish  Captivity;  as  though  the  tree'g 
growth  were  now  first  being  seriously  impeded  by 
the  wild  stocks  around,  notwithstanding  that  it  had 
once  been  entirely  transplanted,  and  that,  though 
restored  to  its  place,  it  had  been  weakly  ever  since? 
In  Ps.  Ixxiv.  it  is  complained  that  "  there  is  no  more 
any  prophet."  Would  that  be  a  natural  complaint 
at  a  time  when  Jewish  prophecy  had  ceased  for  more 
than  two  centuries  V  Lastly,  in  Ps.  Ixxix.  the  men- 
tion of  *' kingdoms  "  in  ver.  6  ill  suits  the  Macca- 
Ijean  time;  while  the  way  in  which  the  psalm  ia 
cited  by  the  author  of  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees 
(vii.  16, 17 ),  who  omits  those  words  which  are  foreign 
to  his  purpose,  is  such  as  would  have  hardly  been 
adopted  in  reference  to  a  contemporary  composition. 

3.  CouiU'Ctiou  <i/'  ilie  Ps'diiis  with  the  Jsraelitish 
history.  —  In  tracing  this  we  shall,  of  course,  assume 
the  truth  of  the  conclusions  at  which  in  the  pre- 
vious section  we  have  arrived. 

The  psalms  grew,  essentially  and  gradually,  out 
of  the  personal  and  national  career  of  David  and  of 
Israel.  That  of  Moses,  Psalm  xc.,  which,  though 
it  contributed  litile  to  the  production  of  the  rest,  ia 
yet,  in  point  of  actual  date,  the  earliest,  faithfully 
reflects  the  long,  weary  wanderings,  the  multiplied 
provocations,  and  the  consequent  pimishments  of 
the  wilderness;  and  it  is  well  that  the  Psalter 
should  contain  at  least  one  memorial  of  those  forty 
years  of  toil.  It  is,  however,  with  David  that  Isra- 
elitish psalmody  may  be  said  virtually  to  commence 
Previous  mastery  over  his  harp  had  probabl}-  al- 
ready prepared  the  way  for  his  future  strains,  when 
the  anointing  oil  of  Samuel  descended  upon  him, 
and  he  began  to  drink  in  special  measure  from  thai 
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laj  forward,  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord.  It  was 
then  that,  victorious  at  home  over  the  mysterious 
noelancholy  of  Saul  and  in  the  field  over  the  vaunt- 
ing champion  of  the  Philistine  hosts,  he  sansj  how 
from  even  hahes  and  sucklings  Glod  had  ordained 
Btrength  because  of  his  enemies  (Ps.  viii. )•  His 
next  psalms  are  of  a  different  character:  his  perse- 
cutions at  the  hands  of  Saul  had  commenced.  Ps. 
Iviii.  was  prohably  written  after  Jonathan's  disclos- 
ures of  the  murderous  designs  of  the  court :  Ps-  lix. 
when  his  house  was  being  watched  by  Saul's  emis- 
saries. Tlie  inhospitality  of  the  court  of  Acliish  at 
Gath,  gave  rise  to  Ps.  Ivi.:  Ps.  xxxiv.  was  David's 
thanksgiving  for  deliverance  from  that  court,  not 
unniingled  with  shame  for  the  unworthy  stratagem 
to  which  he  had  there  temporarily  had  recourse. 
The  associations  connected  with  the  cave  of  Adul- 
lam  are  embodied  in  l^s.  Ivii. ;  the  feelings  excited  by 
the  tidings  of  Doeg's  servility  in  Ps.  lii.  The  escape 
from  Keilah,  in  consequence  of  a  divine  warning, 
suggested  Ps.  xxxi.  Ps  liv.  was  written  when  the 
Ziphites  officiously  informed  Saul  of  David's  move- 
ments. Pss.  XXXV.,  xxxvi.,  recall  the  colloquy  at 
Engedi.  Nabal  of  Carmel  was  probably  the  original 
of  the  fool  of  Ps.  liii. ;  though  in  this  case  the  clos- 
ing verse  of  that  psalm  must  have  been  added  when 
it  was  further  altered,  by  David  himself,  into  Ps. 
xiv.  The  most  thoroughly  idealized  picture  sug- 
gested by  a  retrospect  of  all  the  dangers  of  his  out- 
law-life is  that  presented  to  us  by  David  in  Ps. 
xxii.  But  in  Ps.  xxiii.,  which  forms  a  side-piece 
to  it,  and  tiie  imagery  of  which  is  drawn  from  his 
earlier  shepherd-days,  David  acknowledges  that  his 
past  career  had  had  its  brighter  as  well  as  its 
darker  side;  nor  had  the  goodness  and  mercy 
which  were  to  follow  him  all  the  days  of  his  life 
been  ever  really  absent  from  him.  Two  more 
psalms,  at  least,  must  be  referred  to  the  period  be- 
fore David  ascended  the  throne,  namely,  xxxviii. 
and  xxxix.,  which  naturally  associate  themselves 
with  the  distressing  scene  at  Ziklag  after  the  inroad 
of  the  Amalekites.  Ps.  xl.  may  perhaps  be  the 
thanksgiving  for  the  retrieval  of  the  disaster  that 
had  there  befallen. 

When  David's  reign  has  commenced,  it  is  still 
with  the  most  exciting  incidents  of  his  history,  pri- 
vate or  public,  that  his  psalms  are  mainly  associated. 
There  are  none  to  which  the  period  of  his  reign  at 
Hebron  can  lay  exclusive  claim.  But  after  the  con- 
quest of  Jerusalem  his  psalmody  opened  afresh  with 
the  solemn  removal  of  the  ark  to  Mount  Zion  ;  and 
in  Pss.  xxiv.-xxix.,  which  belong  together,  we  have 
the  earlie.st  definite  instance  of  David's  systematic 
composition  or  arrangement  of  psalms  for  public 
use.  Ps.  XXX.  is  of  the  same  date :  it  was  composed 
for  the  dedication  of  David's  new  palace,  which  took 
place  on  the  same  day  with  the  establishment  of 
Wie  ark  in  its  new  tabernacle.  Other  psalms  (and 
in  these  first  do  we  trace  any  allusions  to  the  prom- 
ise of  perpetual  royalty  now  conveyed  through  Na- 
than) show  the  feelings  of  David  in  the  midst  of 
^is  foreign  wars.  The  imagery  of  Ps.  ii.  is  perhaps 
»rawn  from  the  events  of  this  period ;  Pss.  Ix.,  Ixi. 
*long  to  the  campaign  against  l*2dom :  Ps.  xx.  to 
.he  second  campaign,  conducted  by  David  in  per- 
ipn,  of  the  war  against  the  allied  Ammonites  and 
Syrians;  and  Ps.  xxi.  to  the  termination  of  that 
^ar  by  the  capture  of  Kabbah.  Intermediate  in 
iate  to  the  last-mentioned  two  psalms  is  Ps.  li. ; 
connected  with  the  dark  episode  which  made  David 
xTerable  not  only  for  himself,  but  also  for  the  city 
ffhereon  he  had  labored,  and  which  he  haa  partly 
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named  by  his  own  name,  lest  God  should  in  dis- 
pleasure not  permit  tlie  future  Temple  to  be  reared 
on  Mount  Zion,  nor  the  yet  imperfect  walls  of  Jeru- 
salem to  be  completed.  But  rich  above  all,  in  the 
psalms  to  which  it  gave  rise,  is  the  {period  of  David's 
tlight  from  Ahsalom.  To  this  wc  may  refer  Pss. 
iii.-vii.  (the  "Gush"  of  Ps.  vii.  toeing  Shimei); 
also  Ps.  Iv.,  which  reflects  the  treachery  of  Ahitho- 
phel,  Ps.  Ixii.,  which  possibly  alludes  to  the  false- 
hood of  both  Ziba  and  Mephibosheth,  and  Ps.  Ixiii., 
written  in  the  wilderness  between  Jerusalem  and 
the  Jordan. 

Even  of  those  psalms  which  cannot  be  referred  to 
any  definite  occasion,  several  reflect  the  general  hi^ 
torical  circumstances  of  the  times,  lluis  Ps.  ix.  if 
a  thanksgiving  for  the  deliverance  of  the  land  of  Is- 
rael from  its  former  heathen  oppressors.  Ps.  x,  is 
a  prayer  for  the  deliverance  of  the  Church  from  the 
high-handed  oppression  exercised  from  within.  The 
succeeding  psalms  dwell  on  the  same  theme,  the  vir- 
tual internal  heathenism  by  which  the  Church  of 
God  was  weighed  down.  So  that  there  remain  very 
few,  e.  y.  l^ss.  xv.-xvii.,  xix.,  xxxii.  (with  its  choral 
appendage  xxxiii.),  xxxvii.,  of  which  some  historical 
account  may  not  be  given ;  and  even  of  these  some 
are  manifestly  connected  with  psalms  of  historical 
origin,  e.  r/.  Ps.  xv.  with  Ps.  xxiv. ;  and  of  othez'9 
the  historical  reference  may  be  more  reasonably 
doubted  than  denied. 

A  season  of  repose,  near  the  close  of  his  reign  in 
duced  David  to  compose  his  grand  personal  thanks- 
giving for  the  deliverances  of  his  whole  life,  Ps. 
xviii.;  the  date  of  which  is  approximately  deter- 
mined by  the  place  at  which  it  is  inserted  in  the 
history  (2  Sam.  xxii.).  It  was  probably  at  this  pe- 
riod tliat  he  finally  arranged  for  the  sanctuary-ser- 
vice that  collection  of  his  psalms  which  now  con- 
stitutes the  First  Book  of  the  Psalter.  From  this 
he  designedly  excluded  all  (Pss.  li-lxiv.)  that,  from 
manifest  private  reference,  or  other  cause,  were  un- 
fitted for  inmiediate  public  use;  except  only  where 
he  so  fitted  them  by  slightly  generalizing  the  lan- 
guage, and  by  mostly  substituting  for  the  divine 
name  Klohim  the  more  theocratic  nau)e  Jehovah; 
as  we  see  V)y  the  instance  of  Ps.  xiv.  =  liii.,  where 
both  the  altered  and  original  copies  of  the  hymn 
happen  to  be  preserved.  To  tlie  collection  thu8 
formed  he  prefixed  by  way  of  preface  Ps.  i.,  a  sim- 
ple moral  contrast  between  the  ways  of  the  godly 
and  the  ungodly,  and  Ps.  ii.,  a  prophetical  picture 
of  the  reign  of  that  promised  Ruler  of  whom  he 
knew  himself  to  be  but  the  type.  The  concluding 
p.salm  of  the  collection,  Ps.  xli.,  seems  to  be  a  sort 
of  ideal  summary  of  the  whole. 

The  course  of  David's  reign  was  not,  however,  as 
yet  complete.  The  solemn  assembly  convened  by 
him  for  the  dedication  of  the  materials  of  the  future 
Temple  (1  Chr.  xxviii.,  xxix.)  would  naturally  call 
forth  a  renewal  of  his  best  efforts  to  glorify  the  God 
of  Israel  in  psalms;  and  to  this  occasion  we  doubt- 
less owe  the  great  festal  hymns  Pss.  Ixv.-lxvii., 
Ixviii.,  containing  a  large  review  of  the  past  history, 
present  position,  and  prosj^ective  glories  of  God's 
chosen  people.  The  supplications  of  Ps.  Ixix.  suit 
best  with  the  renewed  distress  occasioned  by  the 
sedition  of  Adonijah.  Ps.  Ixxi.,  to  which  Ps.  Ixx., 
a  fragment  of  a  former  psalm,  is  introductory,  forma 
David's  parting  strain.  Yet  that  the  psalmody  of 
Israel  may  not  seem  finally  to  terminate  with  him, 
the  glories  of  the  future  are  forthwith  anticipated 
by  his  son  in  Ps.  Ixxii.  And  so  closes  the  first 
great  blaze  of  the  Ipical  devotions  of  Israel.     1)%- 
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vid  is  not  merely  the  soul  of  it ;  he  stands  in  it 
tbsolutely  alone.  It  is  from  the  events  of  his  own 
lareer  that  the  ejreater  part  of  the  psalms  have 
''apnuijT;  he  is  their  author,  and  on  his  harp  are 
vhey  first  sung;  to  him  too  is  due  the  design  of 
the  establishment  of  regular  choirs  for  their  future 
«acred  jjerformance ;  liis  are  all  tlie  arrangements 
t)y  whicli  that  design  is  carried  out;  and  even  the 
improvement  of  the  nmsical  instruments  needed  for 
the  performance  is  traced  up  to  him  (Amos  vi.  5). 

For  a  time  the  single  psalm  of  Solomon  remained 
the  only  addition  to  those  of  David.  Solomon's 
own  gifts  lay  mainly  in  a  different  direction ;  and 
no  sufficiently  quickening  reUgious  impulses  min- 
gled with  the  generally  depressing  events  of  the 
reigns  of  IJeholwam  and  Abijali  to  raise  up  to 
David  any  lyrical  successor.  If,  however,  religious 
psalmody  were  to  revive,  somewhat  might  be  not 
unreasonably  anticipated  from  the  great  assembly 
of  King  Asa  (2  Chr.  xv.);  and  Ps.  1.  suits  so 
exactly  with  the  circumstances  of  that  occasion, 
that  it  may  well  be  assigned  to  it.  Internal  evi- 
dence renders  it  more  likely  that  this  "  Psalm  of 
Asaph"  proceeded  from  a  descendant  of  Asaph  tlian 
from  Asaph  himself;  and  possibly  its  author  may 
be  the  Azariah  the  son  of  Oded,  who  had  been 
moved  by  the  Spirit  of  God  to  kindle  Asa's  zeal. 
Another  revival  of  psalmody  more  certainly  oc- 
curred under  Jehoshaphat  at  the  time  of  the 
Moabite  and  Ammonite  inva^sion  (2  Chr.  xx.).  Of 
this,  Pss.  xlvii.,  xlviii.  were  the  fruits;  and  we 
may  suspect  that  the  Levite  singer  Jahaziel,  who 
foretold  the  Jewish  deliverance,  was  their  author. 
The  great  prophetical  ode  (Ps.  xlv.)  connects  itself 
most  readily  with  the  splendors  of  Jehoshaphat's 
reign.  And  after  that  psalmody  had  thus  definitely 
revived,  there  would  be  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  thenceforward  manifest  itself  in  seasons  of 
anxiety,  as  well  as  of  festivity  and  thanksgiving. 
Ilence  Ps.  xlix.  Yet  the  psalms  of  this  period  flow 
but  sparingly.  Pss.  xlii.  -  xliv.,  Ixxiv.,  are  best 
assigned  to  the  reign  of  Ahaz ;  they  delineate  that 
monarch's  desecration  of  the  sanctuary,  the  sigh- 
ings  of  the  faithful  who  had  exiled  themselves  in 
consequence  from  Jerusalem,  and  the  political  hu- 
miliation to  which  the  kingdom  of  Judah  was, 
through  the  proceedings  of  Ahaz,  reduced.  The 
teign  of  Ilezekiah  is  naturally  rich  in  psalmody. 
Pss.  xlvi.,  Ixxiii.,  Ixxv.,,  Ixxvi.,  connect  themselves 
vrith  the  resistance  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Assyr- 
ians and  the  divine  destruction  of  their  host. 
The  first  of  these  psalms  indeed  would  by  its  place 
in  the  Psalter  more  naturally  belong  to  the  deliv- 
erance in  the  days  of  Jehoshaphat,  to  which  some, 
is  Uelitzsch,  actually  refer  it;  but  if  internal  evi- 
lence  be  deemed  to  establish  suflSciently  its  later 
date,  it  may  have  been  exceptionally  permitted  to 
appear  in  Book  II.  on  account  of  its  similarity  in 
tyle  to  Pss.  xlvii.,  xlviii.  We  are  now  brought 
:o  a  scries  of  psalms  of  peculiar  interest,  springing 
out  of  the  political  and  religious  history  of  the 
separated  ten  tribes.  In  date  of  actual  comjxwi- 
tion  they  commence  before  the  times  of  Hezekiah. 
The  earliest  is  probably  Ps.  bcxx.,  a  supplication 
for  the  Israelitish  people  at  the  time  of  the  Syrian 
oppression.  Ps.  Ixxxi.  is  an  earnest  appeal  to 
them,  mdicative  of  what  God  would  yet  do  for 
them  if  they  would  hearken  to  his  voice:  Ps. 
^xiL  a  stern  reproof  of  the  internal  oppression 
prevalent,  by  the  testimony  of  Araos,  in  the  realm 
»f  Israel.  In  Ps.  Ixxxi  ii.  we  have  a  prayer  for 
leliverance  from  that  extensive  confederacy  of  ene- 
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mies  from  all  quarters,  of  which  the  traces  meet 
us  in  Joel  iii.,  Amos  i.,  and  wliich  probably  wai 
eventually  crushed  by  the  contemporaneous  victo- 
ries of  Jeroboam  II.  of  Israel  and  Uzziab  of  Judah 
All  these  psalms  are  referred  by  their  superscrip- 
tions to  the  Levite  singers,  and  thus  l)ear  witnesi 
to  the  efforts  of  the  Invites  to  reconcile  the  two 
branches  of  the  chosen  nation.  In  Ps.  Ixxviii., 
belonging,  probably,  to  tiie  opening  of  Hezekiah's 
reign,  the  psalmist  assumes  a  bolder  tone,  ard,  re- 
proving the  disobedience  of  the  Israelites  by  the 
parable  of  the  nation's  earlier  rebellions,  sets  forth 
to  them  the  Temple  at  Jerusdem  as  the  appointed 
centre  of  religious  worship,  and  the  heir  of  the 
house  of  David  as  the  sovereign  of  the  I^ord'g 
choice.  This  remonstrance  may  have  contributed 
to  the  partial  success  of  Hezekiah's  messages  of 
invitation  to  the  ten  tril)es  of  Israel.  Ps.  Ixxxiv. 
represents  the  thanks  and  prayers  of  the  northern 
pilgrims,  coming  up,  for  the  first  time  in  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years,  to  celel)rate  the  passover  in 
Jerusalem:  Ps.  Ixxxv.  may  well  l)e  the  thanksgiv- 
ing for  the  happy  restoration  of  religion,  of  which 
the  advent  of  those  pilgrims  formed  part.  Ps. 
Ixxvii.,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  lamentation  of 
the  Jewish  Church  for  the  terrible  political  calamity 
which  speedily  followed,  whereby  the  inhabitants 
of  the  northern  kingdom  were  carried  into  Cap- 
tivity, and  Joseph  lost,  the  second  time,  to  Jacob. 
The  prosperity  of  Hezekiah's  own  reign  outweighed 
the  sense  of  this  heavy  blow,  and  nursed  the  holy 
faith  whereby  the  king  himself  in  Ps.  Ixxxvi.,  and 
the  Invites  in  Ps.  Ixxxvii.,  anticipated  the  future 
welcome  of  all  the  Gentiles  into  the  Church  of 
God.  Ps.  Ixxix.  (an  Asaphic  psalm,  and  therefore 
plaeed  with  the  others  of  like  authorship)  may  best 
be  viewed  as  a  picture  of  the  evil  days  that  followed 
through  the  transgressions  of  Manasseh.  And  in 
Pss.  Ixxxvi  ii.,  Ixxxix.  we  have  the  pleadings  of  the 
nation  with  God  under  the  severest  trial  that  it 
had  yet  experienced,  the  captivity  of  its  anointed 
sovereign,  and  the  apparent  failure  of  the  promises 
made  to  David  and  his  house. 

The  captivity  of  Manasseh  himself  proved  to  be 
but  temporary;  but  the  sentence  which  his  sins 
had  provoked  upon  Judah  and  Jerusalem  still  re- 
mained to  be  executed,  and  precluded  the  hope 
that  God's  salvation  could  be  revealed  till  after 
such  an  outpouring  of  his  judgments  as  the  nation 
never  yet  had  known.  Labor  and  sorrow  must  be 
the  lot  of  the  present  generation;  through  these 
mercy  might  occasionally  gleam,  but  the  glory 
which  was  eventually  to  be  manifested  must  be  for 
posterity  alone.  The  psalms  of  liook  IV".  bear 
generally  the  impress  of  this  feeling.  The  Mosaic 
Psalm  xc,  from  whatever  cause  here  placed,  har- 
monizes with  it.  Pss.  xci.,  xcii.  are  of  a  peaceful, 
simple,  liturgical  character;  but  in  the  series  of 
psalms  Pss.  xciii.  -  c,  which  foretell  the  future 
advent  of  (jod's  kingdom,  the  days  of  adversity 
of  the  Chaldeean  oppression  loom  in  the  foreground. 
Pss.  ci.,  ciii.,  "of  David,"  readily  refer  themselves 
to  Josiah  as  their  author;  tlie  former  embodies 
his  early  resolutions  of  piety;  the  latter  belongs  to 
the  period  of  the  solemn  renewal  of  the  covenant 
after  the  discovery  of  the  book  of  the  Law,  an'i 
after  the  assurance  to  Josiah  that  for  his  tender- 
ness of  heart  he  should  be  graciously  spared  from 
beholding  the  approaching  evil.  Intermediate  to 
these  in  place,  and  perhaps  in  date,  is  Ps.  cii.,  "  A 
Prayer  of  the  afflicted,"  written  by  one  who  if 
almost  entirely  wrapped  up  in  the  prospect  of  tlw 
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hnpendiiig  desolation,  though  he  recognizes  withal 
the  divine  fuvor  which  should  remotely  but  event- 
Dally  be  manifested.  Ps.  civ.,  a  meditation  on 
the  providence  of  God,  is  itself  a  preparation  for 
that  "  hiding  of  God's  face  "  which  should  ensue 
ere  the  Church  were,  like  the  face  of  the  earth, 
renewed;  and  in  the  historical  Pss.  cv.^  cvi.,  the 
one  the  story  of  God's  faithfulness,  the  other  of  the 
people's  transgressions,  we  have  the  immediate  pre- 
lude to  the  Captivity,  together  with  a  praj'er  for 
eventual  deliverance  from  it. 

We  pass  to  Book  V.  Fs.  evii.  is  the  opening 
psalm  of  the  return,  sung  probably  at  the  first 
Feast  of  Tal)ernacles  (Ezr.  lii.  ^  The  ensuing 
Davidic  psalms  may  well  be  ascribed  to  Zerubbabel; 
Ps.  cviii.  (drawn  from  Pss.  Ivii.,  Ix.)  being  in 
anticipation  of  the  returning  prosperity  of  the 
Church;  Fs.  cix.,  a  prayer  against  the  eflforts  of 
the  Samaritans  to  hinder  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Temple;  Ps.  ex.,  a  picture  of  the  triumphs  of  the 
Church  in  the  days  of  the  future  Messiah,  whose 
union  of  royalty  and  priesthood  had  been  at  this 
time  set  forth  in  the  type  and  prophecy  of  Zech. 
vi.  11-13."  Ps.  cxviii.,  with  which  Pss.  cxiv, - 
cxvii.  certainly,  and  in  the  estimation  of  some  Ps. 
cxiii.,  and  even  Pss.  cxi.,  cxii.,  stand  connected,  is 
the  festal  hymn  sung  at  the  laying  of,  the  founda- 
tions of  the  second  Temple.  We  here  pass  over 
the  questions  connected  with  Ps.  cxix. ;  but  a 
directly  historical  character  belongs  to  Pss.  exx.  - 
exxxiv.,  styled  in  our  A.  V.  "  Songs  of  Degrees." 
[Degkkks,  Songs  ok,  where  the  different  inter- 
pretations of  the  Hebrew  title  are  given.]  Internal 
evidence  refers  these  to  the  period  when  the  Jews 
under  Nehemiah  were,  in  tlie  very  face  of  the 
enemy,  repairing  the  walls  of  Jerusalem ;  and  the 
title  may  well  signify  "  Songs  of  goings  up  (as  the 
Hebrew  phrase  is)  upon  the  walls,"  the  psalms 
being,  from  their  brevity,  well  adapted  to  be  sung 
by  the  workmen  and  guards  while  engaged  in  their 
respective  duties.  As  David  cannot  well  be  the 
author  of  Pss.  cxxii.,  cxxiv.,  cxxxi.,  cxxxiii.,  marked 
with  his  name,  so  neither,  by  analogy,  can  Solomon 
well  be  the  actual  author  of  Ps.  cxxvii.  Theodoret 
thinks  that  by  "Solomon  "  Zerubbabel  is  intended, 
both  as  deriving  his  descent  from  Solomon,  and  as 
renewing  Solomon's  work:  with  yet  greater  prob- 
ability we  might  ascribe  the  psalm  to  Nehemiah. 
Pss.  cxxxv.,  cxxxvi.,  by  their  parallelism  with  the 
confession  of  sins  in  Neh.  ix.,  connect  themselves 
with  the  national  fast  of  which  that  chapter  speaks. 
Of  somewhat  earlier  date,  it  may  be,  are  Ps. 
cxxxvii.  and  the  ensuing  Davidic  psalms.  Of  these, 
Ps.  cxxxix.  is  a  psalm  of  the  new  birth  of  Israel, 
from  the  womb  of  the  Babylonish  Captivity,  to  a 
life  of  righteousness:  Pss.  cxl.-cxliii.  may  be  a 
picture  of  the  trials  to  which  the  unrestored  exiles 
were  still  exposed  in  the  realms  of  the  Gentiles. 
Henceforward,  as  we  approach  the  close  of  the 
Psalter,  its  strains  rise  in  cheerfulness;  and  it 
fittingly  terminates  with  Pss.  cxlvii.-cl.,  which 
were  probably  sung  on  the  occasion  of  the  thanks- 
giving procession  of  Neh.  xii.,  after  the  rebuilding 
of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  had  been  completed. 

4.  Moral  Characteristics  of  the  Psalms.  —  Fore- 
most among  these  meets  us,  undoubtedly,  th»  uni- 
»ersal   recourse   to  communion  with  God.     "  My 


«  A  very  strong  feeling  exists  that  Mark  xii.  36, 
<fcc.,  show  Ps.  ex  to  have  been  composed  by  David 
biioaelf.  To  the  writ«'r  of  this  article  it  appears,  that 
M  our  Saviour  s  argument  remains  the  same  from 
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voice  is  unto  God,  and  I  will  cry  "  (Ps.  Ixxvii.  1), 
might  well  stand  as  a  motto  to  the  whole  of  the 
Psalter;  for,  whether  immersed  in  the  depths,  or 
whether  blessed  with  greatness  and  comfort  on 
every  side,  it  is  to  God  that  the  psalmist's  voice 
seems  ever  to  soar  spontaneously  aloft.  Alike  in 
the  welcome  of  present  deliverance  or  in  the  con- 
templation of  past  mercies,  he  addresses  himself 
straight  to  God  as  the  object  of  his  praise.  Alike 
m  the  persecutions  of  his  enemies  and  the  deser- 
tions of  his  friends,  in  wretchedness  of  body  and 
in  the  agonies  of  inward  repentance,  in  the  hour 
of  impending  danger  and  in  the  hour  of  apparent 
despair,  it  is  direct  to  God  that  he  utters  forth  hii 
supplications.  Despair,  we  say;  for  such,  as  fat 
as  the  description  goes,  is  the  psalmist's  state  in 
Ps.  Ixxxviii.  But  meanwhile  he  is  praying;  the 
apparent  impo3sil)ility  of  deliverance  cannot  restrain 
his  God-ward  voice ;  and  so  the  very  force  of  com- 
munion with  God  carries  him,  almost  unawares  to 
himself,  through  the  trial. 

Connected  with  this  is  the  faith  by  which  be 
everywhere  lives  in  God  rather  than  in  himself. 
God's  mercies,  God's  greatness  form  the  sphere  in 
which  his  thoughts  are  ever  moving;  even  when 
through  excess  of  affliction  reason  is  rendered 
powerless,  the  naked  contemplation  of  God's  won- 
ders of  old  forms  his  effectual  support  (Ps.  Ixxvii.). 

It  is  of  the  essence  of  such  faith  that  the 
psalmist's  view  of  the  perfections  of  God  should  be 
true  and  vivid.  The  Psalter  describes  God  as  He 
is:  it  glows  with  testimonies  to  his  power  and 
providence,  his  love  and  faithfulness,  his  holiness 
and  righteousness.  Correspondingly  it  testifies 
against  every  form  of  idol  which  men  would  sub- 
stitute in  the  living  God's  place:  whether  it  be  the 
outward  image,  the  work  of  men's  hands  (Ps.  cxv.), 
or  whether  it  be  the  inward  vanity  of  earthly  com- 
fort or  prosperity,  to  be  purchased  at  the  cost  of 
the  honor  which  coineth  from  God  alone  (Ps.  iv.). 

The  solemn  "  See  that  there  is  no  idol-way  ("jm 

'2'2V)  in  me"  of  Ps.  cxxxix.,  the  striving  of  the 
heart  after  the  very  truth  and  nought  beside,  is 
the  exact  anticipation  of  the  "  Little  children,  keep 
yourselves  from  idols,"  of  the  loved  Apostle  in 
the  N.  T. 

The  Psalms  not  only  set  forth  the  perfections  of 
God :  they  proclaim  also  the  duty  of  worshipping 
Him  by  the  acknowledgment  and  adoration  of  hia 
perfections.  They  encourage  all  outward  rites  and 
means  of  worship:  new  songs,  use  of  musical  in- 
struments of  all  kinds,  appearance  in  God's  courts, 
lifting  up  of  hands,  prostration  at  his  footstool, 
holy  apparel  (A.  V.  "  beauty  of  holiness ") 
Among  these  they  recognize  the  ordinance  of  sacri- 
fice (Fss.  iv.,  v.,  xxvii.,  li.)  as  an  expression  of  th« 
worshipper's  consecration  of  himself  to  God's  ser- 
vice. But  not  the  less  do  they  repudiate  the  outr 
ward  rite  when  separated  from  that  which  it  was 
designed  to  express  (Pss.  xl ,  Ixix.):  a  broken  and 
contrite  heart  is,  from  erring  man,  the  genuine 
sacrifice  which  God  requires  (Fs.  li.). 

Similar  depth  is  observable  in  the  view  taken  by 
the  psalmist  of  hunian  sin.  It  is  to  be  traced 
not  only  in  its  Outward  manifestations,  but  also  in 


whichever  o^  his  ancestors  the  psalm  proceeded,  so  hk 
words  do  not  necessarily  imply  more  than  is  intendad 
in  the  superscriptloD  o.'  the  psalm. 
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the  inward  workings  of  tlie  heart  (Ps.  xxxvi.)» 
and  is  to  1)6  primarily  ascriited  to  nian'i  innate 
corruption  (I'ss.  li.,  Iviii.).  It  shows  itself  alike  iu 
deeds,  in  words  (I'ss.  xvii.,  cxii.),  and  in  tiioujjhts 
(I's.  cxxxix.);  nor  is  even  the  l)eliever  able  to  dis- 
cern all  its  various  ramifications  (I*s.  xix.)-  Con- 
nected witli  this  view  of  sin  is,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  picture  of  tlie  utter  corruption  of  the  ungodly 
world  (I's  xiv  );  on  the  other,  the  encouragement 
to  genuine  re|)entance,  the  assurance  of  divine 
forgiveness  (I's  xxxii.),  and  the  trust  in  God  as 
the  source  of  complete  redemption  (Ps.  cxxx.). 

In  regard  of  the  Law,  the  psalmist,  while  warmly 
acknowlediring  its  excellence,  feels  yet  that  it  can- 
not so  effectually  guide  his  own  unassisted  exer- 
tions as  to  preserve  him  from  error  (Ps.  xix.).  He 
needs  an  additional  grace  from  above,  the  grace  of 
God's  Holy  Spirit  (Ps.  li.).  But  God's  Spirit  is 
also  a  free  spirit  (ib.):  led  by  this  he  will  discern 
the  Law,  with  all  its  precepts,  to  be  no  arbitrary 
rule  of  bondage,  but  ratlier  a  charter  and  instru- 
ment of  liberty  (Ps.  cxix.). 

The  Psalms  bear  repeated  testimony  to  the  duty 
of  instructing  others  in  the  ways  of  holiness  (Pss. 
rxxii.,  xxxiv.,  li.).  They  also  indirectly  enforce 
the  duty  of  love,  even  to  our-  enemies  (Ps.  vii.  4, 
XXXV.  13,  cix.  4).  On  the  other  hand  they  impre- 
cate, in  the  strongest  terms,  the  judgments  of 
God  on  transgressors.  Such  imprecations  are  lev- 
iUed  at  transgressors  as  a  body,  and  are  uniformly 
uttered  on  the  hypothesis  of  their  willful  persist- 
ence in  evil,  in  which  case  the  overthrow  of  the 
Rinner  becomes  a  necessary  part  of  the  uprooting 
of  sin.  They  are  in  nowise  inconsistent  with  any 
efforts  to  lead  sinners  individually  to  repentance. 
[PsAKMS  Lmphecatdhy,  Amer.  ed.] 

This  brings  us  to  notice,  lastly,  the  faith  of  the 
psalmists  in  a  righteous  recompense  to  all  men 
according  to  their  deeds  (Ps.  xxxvii.,  &c.).  They 
generally  expected  that  men  would  receive  such 
recompense  in  great  measure  during  their  own 
lifetime.  Yet  they  felt  withal  that  it  was  not  then 
complete:  it  perpetuated  itself  to  their  children 
(Ps.  xxxvii.  2.5,  cix.  12,  &c.);  and  thus  we  find  set 
forth  in  the  Psalms,  with  sufficient  distinctness, 
tliough  in  an  unmatured  and  consequently  imper- 
fect form,  the  doctrine  of  a  retribution  after  death. 

5.  Prophetical  C/inrncfer  of  tie  Psnlms.  —  The 
moral  struggle  l)etween  godliness  and  ungodliness, 
80  vividly  depicted  in  the  Psalns,  culminates,  in 
Holy  Scripture,  in  the  life  of  the  Incarnate  Son 
of  God  upon  earth.  It  only  remains  to  show  that 
the  Psalms  themselves  definitely  anticipated  this 
culmination.  Now  there  are  in  the  Psalter  at 
least  three  psalms  of  which  the  interest  evidently 
centres  in  a  person  distinct  from  the  speaker,  and 
which,  since  they  caimot  without  violence  to  the 
language  be  interpreted  of  any  but  the  Messiah, 
may  be  termed  directly  and  exclusively  Messianic. 
We  refer  to  Pss.  ii.,  xlv.,  ex.;  to  which  may  per- 
haps be  added  Ps.  Ixxii. 

It  would  be  strange  if  these  few  psalms  stood, 
(n  their  prophetical  significance,  absolutely  alone 
among  the  rest:  the  more  so,  inasmuch  as  Ps.  ii. 
forms  part  of  the  preface  to  the  First  Book  of  the 
Psalter,  and  would,  as  such,  be  entirely  out  of 
iplace,  did  not  its  general  theme  •virtually  extend 
itself  over  those  which  follow,  in  which  the  inter- 
est generally  centres  in  the  figure  of  the  suppliant 
»r  worshipper  him.self.  And  hence  the  impossi- 
bility of  viewing  the  psalms  generally,  notwith- 
itanding  the  historical  dranery  in  which  they  are 
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outwardly  clotiied,  as  simply  the  past  devotions  ol 
the  historical  David  or  the  historical  Israel.  Other 
arguments  to  the  same  eflect  are  furnished  by  th« 
idealized  representations  which  many  of  them  pre. 
sent;  i)y  the  outward  points  of  contact  l>etween 
their  language  and  the  actual  earthly  career  of  our 
Saviour;  by  tlie  frequent  references  made  to  them 
both  by  our  Saviour  Himself  and  by  the  Kvangel- 
ists;  and  by  the  view  taken  of  them  by  the  Jews, 
as  evidenced  in  several  passages  of  the  Targura. 
There  is  yet  another  circumstance  well  worthy  of 
note  in  its  bearing  upon,  this  subject.  Alike  in 
the  earlier  and  in  the  later  portions  of  the  Psalter, 
all  those  psalms  which  are  of  a  personal  rather 
than  of  a  national  character  are  n)arked  in  the 
superscriptions  with  tlie  name  of  David,  as  pro- 
ceeding either  from  David  himself  or  from  one  of 
his  descendants.  It  results  from  this,  that  while 
the  Davidic  psalms  are  partly  personal,  partly  na- 
tional, the  Levitic  psalms  are  uniformly  naticnah 
Exceptions  to  this  rule  exist  only  in  appearance: 
thus  Ps.  Ixxiii.,  although  couched  in  the  first  per- 
son singular,  is  really  a  prayer  of  the  Jewish  faith- 
ful against  the  Assyrian  invaders;  and  in  Pss.  xlii., 
xliii.,  it  is  the  feelings  of  an  exiled  company  rather 
than  of  a  single  individual  to  which  utterance  ia 
given.  It  thus  follows  that  it  was  only  those  psalm- 
ists who  were  types  of  Christ  by  external  office 
and  lineage  as  well  as  by  inward  piety,  that  were 
charged  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  set  forth  before- 
hand, in  Christ's  own  name  and  person,  the  suffer- 
ings that  awaited  him  and  the  glory  that  should 
follow.  The  national  hymns  of  Israel  are  indeed 
also  prospective;  but  in  general  they  anticipate 
rather  the  struggles  and  the  triumphs  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  than  those  of  Christ  Himself. 

We  annex  a  list  of  the  chief  passages  in  the 
Psalms  which  are  in  anj^vise  quoted  or  embodied 
in  the  N.  T. :  Ps.  ii.  1,  2,  7,  8,  9,  iv.  4,  v.  9, 
vi.  3,  8,  viii.  2,  4-6,  x.  7,  xiv.  1-3,  xvi.  8-11,  xviii. 
4,  49,  xix.  4,  xxii.  1,  8,  18,  22,  xxiii.  6,  xxiv.  1, 
xxxi.  5,  xxxii.  1,  2,  xxxiv.  8,  32-16,  20,  xxxv.  9, 
xxxvi.  1,  xxxvii.  11,  xl.  6-8,  xli.  9,  xliv.  22,  xlv. 
6,  7,  xlviii.  2,  li.  4,  Iv.  22,  Ixviii.  18,  Ixix.  4,  9,  22. 
23,  25,  Ixxv.  8,  Ixxviii.  2,  24,  Ixxxii.  6,  I  xxxvi.  9. 
Ixxxix.  20,  xc.  4,  xci.  11,  12,  xcii.  7,  xciv.  11,  xcv 
7-11,  cii.  25-27,  civ.  4,  cix.  8,  ex.  1,  4,  cxii.  9,  cxvi. 
10,  cxvii.  1,  cxviii.  6,  22,  23,  25,  26,  cxxv.  5,  cxl.  3. 

6.  IJtcratitre.  —  The  list  of  Jewish  commenta- 
tors on  the  Psalter  includes  the  names  of  Saadiah 
(who  wrote  in  Arabic),  Jarchi,  Aben  Ezra,  and 
Kimchi.  Among  later  performances  tliat  of  Sfomo 
(t  1550)  is  highly  spoken  of  (reprinted  in  a  Furth 
Psalter  of  1804);  and  special  mention  is  also  due 
to  the  modern  German  translation  of  Mendelssohn 
(t  1786),  to  which  again  is  appended  a  comment 
l)y  Joel  Bril.  In  the  Christian  Church  devotional 
familiarity  with  the  Psalter  has  rendered  the  num- 
ber of  commentators  on  it  immense;  and  in  mod- 
ern times  even  the  number  of  pri\ate  translations 
of  it  has  been  so  large  as  to  preclude  enumeration 
here.  Among  the  Greek  Fathers,  Theodoret  is  the 
best  commentator,  Chrysostrm  the  best  homilis<^, 
on  the  Psalms:  for  the  rest,  a  catena  of  the  Greek 
comments  was  formed  by  the  Jesuit  Corderius.  In 
the  West  the  pithy  expositions  of  Hilary  and  tn« 
sermons  of  Augustine  are  the  main  patristic  helps 
A  list  of  the  chief  medieeval  comments,  which  are 
of  a  devotional  and  mystical  rather  than  of  a  crit- 
ical character,  will  be  found  in  Neale's  Commentary 
(vol.  i.  1860),  which  is  mainly  derived  from  them 
and  favorably  introduces  them  to  modern  Knglisk 
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readers.  I^ter  Komari  CatlioHc  laborers  on  the 
Psalms  are  (leiiebrard  (1587),  Agellius  (1606), 
Bellarmine  (1617),  Lorlims  (1619),  and  De  Muis 
(1650):  the  valuable  critical  commentary  of  the 
last  named  has  been  reprinted,  accompanied  by 
the  able  preface  and  terse  annotatiotjs  of  Bossuet. 
Among  tlie  Heformers,  of  whom  Luther,  Zwingle, 
Bucer,  and  Calvin  all  applied  themselves  to  the 
Psalms,  Calvin  naturally  stands,  as  a  commentator, 
preeminent.  Of  subsequent  works  those  of  Geier 
(1668)  and  Venema  (1762,  &c.)  are  still  held  in 
some  repute;  while  Hosenmiiller's  Sc/xMi  give,  of 
course,  the  substance  of  others.  The  modern  Ger- 
man laborers  on  the  Psalms,  commencing  with  De 
Wette,  are  very  numerous.  Maurer  shines  as  an 
elegant  grammatical  critic:  Ewald  {Dichter  des 
A.  B.  i.  and  ii.)  as  a  translator.  Hengstenberg's 
Commentary  holds  a  high  place.  The  two  latest 
Comraentariog  are  that  of  Hupfeld  (in  progress),  a 
work  of  hi.,'h  philological  merit,  but  written  in 
strong  opposition  to  Heiigstenberg,  and  from  an 
unsatisfactory  point  of  theological  view;  and  that 
of  Delitzsch  (1859--6()),  the  diligent  work  of  a 
sober-minded  theologian,  whose  previous  Symbolce 
ad  Pss.  iUiistr.  is"(jo(ficce  had  been  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  external  criticism  of  the  Psalms. 
Of  I'Lnglish  works  we  may  mention  the  Paraphrase 
of  Hammond ;  the  devotional  Commentary  of  Bishop 
Home,  and  along  with  this  the  unpretending  but 
useful  PUnn  Conimentnvy  recently  published ;  Mer- 
rick's Annotations ;  Bishop  Horsley's  Translation 
and  Notes  (1815,  posthumous);  Dr.  JNIason  Goods 
Hiitorical  Outline,  and  also  his  Translation  with 
Notes  (lx)th  posthumous;  distinguished  by  taste 
and  originality  rather  than  by  sound  judgment  or 
accurate  scholarship);  Phillips's  Text,  with  Com- 
mentary, for  Hebrew  students;  J.  .Tebb's  Literal 
Translation  and  Dissertations  (1846);  and  lastly 
Thrupp's  Introduction  to  the  Psdms  (1860),  to 
which  the  reader  is  referred  for  a  fuller  discussion 
of  the  various  matters  treated  of  in  this  article. 
In  the  press,  a  new  translation,  etc.,  by  Perowne, 
of  which  specimens  have  appeared.  A  catalogue 
of  commentaries,  treatises,  and  sermons  on  the 
Psalmg  is  given  in  Darling's  Cyclop.  Biblioyraph- 
ica  (subjects),  p.  374-5 U. 

7.  Psalter  of  Solomcm.  —  Under  this  title  is 
<jxtant,  in  a  Greek  translation,  a  collection  of  eigh- 
teen hymns,  evidently  modeled  on  the  canonical 
psalms,  breathing  Messianic  hopes,  and  forming  a 
favorable  specimen  of  the  later  popular  Jewish  lit- 
erature. They  have  been  variously  assigned  by 
critics  to  the  times  of  the  persecution  of  Antiochug 
I'piphanes  (Ewald,  Dillmaiin),  or  to  those  of  the 
rale  of  Herod  (Movers,  Delitzsch).  They  may  be 
found  in  the  Codex  Pseudepif/raphus  V.  T.  of 
Fabricius.  J.  F.  T. 

*  <3n  the  Ps'dter  of  Solomon  see  art.  Macca- 
BEKS,  vol.  ii.  p.  1713  f.,  and  note  a,  p.  1714.  It 
is  l)est  edited  in  Hilgenfeld's  Messias  Jtul(BOi'um, 
Lips.  1869.  A. 

*  Additional  Ctterafure.  —  The  following  are  the 
latest  critical  works  on  the  Psalms:  De  Wette, 
Commentar  iiber  die  Psal/nen,  1811;  5'e  Aufl.  von 
(J.  Baur,  1856.  Rosenmiiller,  Scholia  in  Psahnoa, 
1831.  Clans,  Beitrage  zur  Krit.  und  F.xeg.  der 
Psalmen,  1831.  Noyes,  A  new  Translation  of  the 
Book  of  Psalms,  loith  an  Introduction,  1831 ;  3d  ed. 
1867.  Keil,  Siebzig  ausgew.  Psalmen  ausgdegt, 
1834-5.  Hitzig,  Die  Psalmen,  hist.  krit.  Commen- 
tary 1835-6;  Die  Psilnien,  uebersetzl  u.  ausgelegt^ 
1863-5  (a  new  work).    ISfaurer,  Psalmi  (comment. 
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crit.  vol.  iii.),  1838.  Ewald,  Die  Psalmen  erklart^ 
1839;  3te  Ausg.  1866.  Dursch,  Ein  allgem.  Cmn- 
ment.  iiber  die  Psalmen  des  A.  T.,  1842.  Heng- 
stenberg,  Commentar  iiber  die  Psalmen,  1842-7; 
2te  Aufl.  1849-52;  Eng.  trans.,  3  vols.  Edinb.  1857. 
Tholuck,  Uebersetzung  undAuslegung  der  Psalmen, 
1843;  Eng.  trans.,  Phila.  1858.'  Vaihingei',  Dit 
Psalmen  metr.  iibersttzt  tiiul  erklurt,  1845.  De- 
litzsch, Symbolce  ad  Psalmos  illustrandos  isagogi- 
cce,  1846.  Phillips,  The  Psalms  in  Hebrew,  loith 
crit.  exeget,  and  phil.  comment  n-y,  1846.  Len- 
gerke,  Die  fiinf  Biicher  der  Psilmen,  1847.  Al- 
exander, The  Psalms  translated  and  explained, 
1850.  Olshausen,  Die  Psalmen  erkldrt  (Exeget. 
Handb.  14ter  Th.),  1853.  Hupfeld,  Die  Psalmen 
ubersetzt  und  ausgelegf,  1855-62;  2'e  Aufl.  von 
Riehm,  1867-9.  Heinke  (Cath.),  Die  messian. 
Ps'dmen,  Einl.,  Grundtext  u.  Uebers.,  nebst  einem 
phil.-krit.  u.  hist.  Comm.,  1857-9.  Delitzsch, 
Commentar  iiber  den  Ps'dler,  1859-60;  Di9 
Psalmen,  neue  Ausarbcitiing  (Bibl.  Com.  4terTh.), 
1867.  Thrupp,  Emendations  on  the  Psakn$ 
(Journal  of  Class,  and  Sacr.  Phil.),  1860.  Van 
Ortenberg,  Zur  Textkrilik  der  Psalmen,  1861 
Bijhl,  Zwolf  Messianische  Psilmen,  1862,  Kamp- 
hausen.  Die  Psilmen  (Bunsen's  Bibelwerk),  1863. 
Perowne,  The  B<x>k  of  Psilms,  a  new  Translation, 
with  Introductions  and  Notes  expl.  and  ait., 
1864-8;  2d  ed.  (in  press,  18f)9).  Wordsworth, 
The  Book  of  Psalms,  1867.  The  Psalms  chrono- 
logically arranged;  an  amended  version,  with 
hist,  introductions  and  explan.  notes,  by  Four 
Friends,  I^nd.  1867.  Ehrt,  Abfassungszeit  und 
Abschluss  des  Psalters,  1869.  ^^loll.  Die  Psalter, 
Ite  Halfte  (Lange's  Bibelwerk,  llt«>-  Th.),  1869. 
Barnes,  Notes  crit.  expl.  and pr act.  on  ihe%ook  of 
Psalms,  3  vols.  1869.  Didham,  A  new  Transln- 
Hon  of  the  Psalms  ;  Part  I.,  Pss.  i.-xxv.,  1869.  • 
Conant,  The  Psalms,  revised  version,  with  an  In- 
troduction and  occasional  notes  (in  press,  1869). 

T.  J.  C. 
*  Psalms,  Imprecatory.  The  psalms  deaig- 
nated  under  this  title  are  those  in  which  the  author 
is  supposed  to  invoke  curses  upon  his  enemies,  and 
for  the  gratification  of  a  vindictive  spirit  to  delight 
in  their  sufferings.  Entire  psalms  usually  classed 
as  imprecatory  in  this  sense  are  xxxv.,  Iviii.,  lix., 
Ixix.,  and  cix.,  all  of  which  bear  strong  marks  of 
the  authorship  of  David.  Parts  of  other  psalms 
have  also  been  classed  as  imprecatory:  Ps.  iii.  3 
7,  ix.  2-4,  xviii.  37-43,  xvi.  7-11,  xxxvii.  12-15, 
Iii.  5-7,  Iv.  9,  15,  and  23,  Ixiii.  9-11,  Ixiv.  7-9, 
cxxxv.  8-12,  cxxxvii.  7-9.  Among  the  strongest 
passages  in  which  this  maledictory  spirit  is  said  to 
appear  are  the  following :  — 

"  Set  thou  a  wicked  man  over  him. 
And  let  Satan  stand  at  his  right  hand. 
When  he  shall  be  judged,  let  him  be  condemned. 
And  let  his  prayer  become  sin  "  (cix.  6,  7) 


"  Let  his  children  be  Iktherless,  and  his  wife  a  widow 
Let  his  children  be  continually  vagabonds  and  beg 
Let  the  extortioner  catch  all  that  he  hath, 
And  let  strangers  spoil  his  labor  "  (cix.  9-11). 

(Of  a  later  date)  — 

"  0  daughter  of  Babylon,  who  art  to  be  destroyed, 
Happy  sliall  he  be  that  rewardeth  thee 

As  thou  bast  served  us. 
Happy  shall  he  be  that  taketh 
Aud  dasheth  thy  little  ones  against  the  stoue*  ' 

(cxxxvii.  8,  9i 
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It  is  untlcniiilile  that  these  and  such  expressions  in 
the  Psalms  have  heen  a  source  of  i^rid'  and  j)erplex- 
Ity  to  the  Christian,  wliile  they  have  furnished  oc- 
casion for  cavil  and  acotfing  to  the  skeptical.  Vari- 
ous theories  have  been  proiM)sed  for  explaining  the 
language  so  as  to  remove  this  ground  of  complaint 
against  the  Scriptures.  It  has  heen  suggested  that 
the  so  called  imprecations  are  simply  predictions  of 
the  evil  which  is  likely  to  befall  the  wicked.  But 
the  study  of  the  Hebrew  original  does  not  warrant 
such  a  view:  the  imprecation  is  expressed  by  the 
forms  cf  the  verb  (imperative  as  well  as  future)  em- 
ployed in  Hebrew  for  uttering  a  wish  or  prayer. 
This,  moreover,  is  a  timid  way  of  dealing  with  the 
difficulty.  It  is  better  at  once  to  admit  the  appar- 
ent inconsistency  between  this  spirit  of  the  I'salms 
and  that  of  the  teachings  and  example  of  Christ, 
and  tiien  inquire  what  explanation  can  be  given  of 
it.  Within  the  limits  to  which  we  are  restricted, 
we  can  only  glance  at  some  of  the  leading  consid- 
erations. 

(i.)  In  the  first  place  it  has  been  said  that 
the  duty  of  forgiving  and  loving  our  enemies  is 
not  distinctly  taught  in  the  0.  T.,  and  that  Da- 
vid therefore  is  not  to  be  expected  to  rise  above  the 
standard  of  duty  and  character  of  the  dispensation 
to  which  he  belonged.  But  we  must  reply  to  this 
that  David  was  not  ignorant  of  this  requisition ;  for 
the  Jewish  Scriptures  condemned  a  spirit  of  re- 
venge, and  enjoined  the  requiting  of  evil  with  good. 
In  Ex.  xxiii.  4,  5,  we  read  (as  correctly  translated ) : 
"  If  thou  seest  thine  enemy's  ox  or  his  ass  going 
astray,  thou  shalt  surely  bring  it  back  to  him. 
When  thou  seest  the  ass  of  him  that  hateth  thee 
lying  under  its  burden,  thou  shalt  forbear  to  leave 
him:  tl»u  shalt  surely  help  him  loose  it."  So  in 
Lev.  xix.  18 :  "  Thou  shalt  not  avenge  nor  bear  any 
grudge  against  the  children  of  thy  people;  but  thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself;  "  Frov.  xxiv.  17, 
18 :  "  Rejoice  not  when  thine  enemy  falleth ;  and 
let  not  thine  heart  be  glad  when  he  stumbleth ; 
lest  the  I^rd  see  it,  and  it  displease  Him  "  (see 
also  ver.  29);  and  xxv.  21,  22:  "  If  thine  enemy  be 
hungry,  give  him  bread  to  eat;  and  if  he  be  thirsty, 
give  him  water  to  drink :  for  thou  shalt  heap  coals 
of  fire  upon  his  head,  and  the  Lord  shall  reward 
thee."'  Not  only  so,  but  David  himself  recognized 
this  obligation,  and,  as  all  admit,  was  certainly  in 
his  general  conduct  a  remarkable  example  of  pa- 
tience under  multiplied  wrongs  and  of  magnanimity 
to  his  foes  when  he  had  them  in  his  power  (see  infra) 

(ii.)  Some  would  rejrard  the  psalms  here  under 
consideration  as  historical  in  their  character,  and 
not  strictly  preceptive  or  didactic.  Tiiat  is,  they  are 
the  records  of  facts,  and  hence  express  the  actual  feel- 
ings of  the  writers,  just  as  the  biography  of  good 
men  in  the  Bible  and  elsewhere  relates  other  acts 
of  such  men,  of  the  character  of  which  the  reader  is 
left  to  judge  according  to  his  own  standard  of  piety 
and  morality.  If  inspired  men  may  do  things 
which  are  wrong,  they  may  utter  words  which  are 
selfish,  or  passionate,  or  resentful,  and  yet  not  for- 
feit their  character  for  general  uprightness  or  their 
claim  in  other  respects  to  confidence  as  religious 
teachers.  It  is  precisely  this  fidelity  with  which 
the  Scriptures  record  the  acts  and  feelings  of  men 
who  usually  were  eminent  servants  of  God,  sup- 
pressing nothing,  palliating  nothing,  that,  more 
than  any  ingeniojis  defense  of  apologists,  has 
ifiven  to  the  Bible  its  hold  on  the  confidence  of  the 
world.  This  j)erfect  truthfulness  makes  an  irresist- 
ible appeal      With  wonderful  wisdom  the  Bible 
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does  not  present  to  us  for  a  model,  the  piety  cf  thi 
saint  or  angel,  but  piety  in  its  human  development 
struggling  with  sins,  temptations,  difficulties;  not 
the  highest  form  of  religion,  but  the  highest  form 
which  man  can  understand.  The  failings  of  David, 
Moses,  and  Peter  have  benefited  the  Church  as 
well  as  the  miblemished  correctness  of  .Joseph  and 
Daniel.  The  experience  of  any  one  takes  hold  of 
us,  when  his  real  feelings,  good  and  bad,  are  honestly 
told.  They  are  so  much  like  our  own  that  we  sym- 
pathize with  him.  They  interest  intensely  sach 
successive  generation  of  mankind,  for  ''  one  touch 
of  nature  makes  us  all  akin."  The  wonder  and 
beauty  of  these  compositions  is  that  they  are  a 
glass  through  which  we  see  nature  exactly;  they 
give  a  Shakespearian  picture  of  all  the  monil  work- 
ings of  the  heart.  The  I'salmist  does  not  select 
his  best  feelings  for  exhibition  and  hold  his  bad 
ones  in  the  shade,  but  all  ideas  and  emotions  are 
given  just  as  they  are.  Kev.  Albert  Barnes  admits 
an  element  of  truth  in  this  explanation,  and  Dr. 
Tholuck  distinctly  holds  that  a  personal  feeling  has 
occasionally  mixed  itself  with  David's  denunci- 
ations of  the  wicked.  Hengstenberg  objects  to 
such  a  view  that  it  invalidates  the  character  of  the 
Psalms  as  a  normal  expression  of  only  such  acts 
and  feelings  as  God  must  approve. 

(iii.)  In  the  third  place,  it  is  undeniable  that 
some  critics  have  greatly  exaggerated  this  charge  of 
vindictiveness  on  the  part  of  David.  In  reality 
very  few  of  the  Psalms  have  with  any  appearance 
of  truth  incurred  this  censure.  Of  the  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  psalms,  Stanley  {Lectures  07i  the  Jew- 
ish Churchy  ii.  170)  singles  out  only  four  as  marked 
illustrations  of  this  spirit.  With  reference  to  these, 
or  others  which  may  be  classed  with  these,  we  are 
to  make  due  allowance  for  the  vehemence  of  orp- 
entnl  expression  as  compared  with  our  own  habits 
of  thought  and  language.  It  is  a  maxim  in  litera- 
ture that  an  author  is  to  be  judged  by  the  stand- 
ard of  his  own  age  and  time,  not  by  the  standard 
of  our  own.  This  is  a  simple  principle  of  justice 
readily  granted  to  all  authors,  and  due  certainly  to 
the  Biblical  authors  as  well  as  others.  An  honest 
effort  to  undei-stand  the  imprecatory  psalms  re- 
quires that  we  study  the  genius  of  Hebrew  poetry, 
the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  David  lived,  and  the 
circumstances  of  David  at  the  moment  when  he 
uttered  the  imprecations.  To  understand  an  au- 
thor, we  must  with  pains  and  study  reach  the  au- 
thor's exact  point  of  view.  We  must  distinguish 
between  the  real  meaning  of  the  man  and  the  color 
given  to  that  meaning  by  his  education  and  habit? 
of  thought.  A  very  little  study  shows  us  that  He 
brew  poetry  partakes  of  the  intenseness  o(  oriental 
temperament.  The  Oriental  expresses  in  the 
language  of  strong  passion  the  same  meaning 
which  to  the  European  appeal's  to  be  the  dictate  (A 
reason  and  common  sense.  If  the  European  says 
that  God  loves  men,  the  Asiatic  prophet  expresses 
the  same  idea  by  a  phrase  which  is  almost  ama- 
tory; "  Thy  Maker  is  thine  husband;  "  "As  the 
bridegroom  rejoiceth  o\er  the  bride,  so  shall  thy 
God  rejoice  over  thee."  Now  the  sentiments  of 
indignation  are  expresses!  with  the  same  hyperbole 
If  the  European  merely  says  that  justice  will  b« 
done  to  the  wicked  the  Oriental  moans  the  samt 
thing,  but  expresses  it  by  saying :  — 

''  The  righteous  shall  rejoice  when  he  seeth  the  ▼•» 
geance. 
He  shall  \r..£h  his  feet  in  the  blood  of  the  wickad  - 
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VThen  the  Psalmist  utters  a  denunciation  which  to 
OS  seenns  terrific,  he  may  have  ir.tended  only  to  ex- 
press a  plain  thought  with  ordinary  vigor.  A  gen- 
erous and  certainly  a  thorough  examiner  will  take 
the  genius  of  the  age  and  of  the  man  for  the  back- 
ground of  Ills  criticism  u^x)n  the  man's  production ; 
he  will  criticise  poetry  as  poetry,  and  Oriental  Poe- 
try as  a  department  of  the  art,  distinct  and  sepa- 
rate in  itself;  he  will  not  complain  because  in  the 
poetry  of  Isaiah  there  are  found  some  expressions 
which  would  not  be  pertinent  to  a  demonstration 
of  Euclid,  nor  will  he  expect  to  find  in  Homer  the 
game  style  of  expression  which  he  looks  for  in  Sir 
William  Hamilton. 

(iv.)  Another  consideration  which,  if  not  rightly 
understood,  will  confuse  the  reader  of  these  psalms, 
is  that  their  author  identifies  the  enemies  of  God 
with  his  own  enemies.  The  spirit  of  David  is  well 
expressed  in  his  own  words:  *'  Do  I  not  hate  them, 
O  I^rd,  that  hate  thee  ?  I  hate  them  with  perfect 
hatred;  I  count  them  mine  enemies;  "  or,  in  the 
colder  language  of  Solomon :  "  The  fear  of  the  Lord 
is  to  hate  evil:  pride,  and  arrogancy,  and  the  evil 
way,  and  the  froward  mouth  do  I  hate."  Even 
Catiline  had  insight  enough  to  say,  »'  An  identity 
of  wishes  and  aversions,  this  alone  is  true  friend- 
ship; "  «  and  such  was  the  friendship  between  David 
and  Jehovah.  So  close  was  the  union  between  Da- 
vid and  his  Master  that  intuitively  David  assailed 
the  Ixtrd's  enemies  as  his  own.  The  truth  is  that 
David's  personal  attitude  towards  his  enemies  was 
different  from  that  of  any  other  warrior  m  history. 
The  cause  of  God  was  placed  in  his  hands  obviously 
and  directly.  He  was  called  upon  to  uphold  the 
cause  of  Jehovah  a<rainst  the  heathen  without  and 
the  house  of  Saul  within  the  Jewish  kingdom.  He 
had  the  wrongs  of  Jehovah  as  well  as  his  own  to 
requite,  and  in  requiting  the  wrongs  of  Jehovah  he 
probably  lost  sight  of  his  own  altogether.  During 
his  youth,  spies  in  the  employ  of  Saul  were  around 
him  continually,  and  often  was  he  pursued  by  a 
band  of  furious  and  blood-thirsty  men,  who,  by  ex- 
terminating him,  hoped  to  extinguish  tlie  cause  of 
God  altogether.  He  was  situated  like  the  English 
itatesman  who  in  an  attack  upon  himself  sees  the 
.'rown  and  goverrmient  to  be  really  aimed  at. 
Hence  the  terrible  strength  of  David's  retort.  He 
replied  not  for  himself,  but  for  those  whom  he 
represented.  His  zeal  for  God  spent  itself  in  a 
tempest  of  fury  upon  God's  enemies.  It  was 
when  he  felt  God's  honor  to  be  insulted  that  he 
rose  to  a  loftiness  of  vengeance  all  his  own,  and 
prayed :  — 

<c  That  thy  foot  may  be  dipped  in  the  blood  of  thine 
enemies. 
And  the  tongue  of  thy  dogs  in  the  same." 

*  Unless  we  rise  to  this  view,  we  are  left  to  suppose 
Ihat  David  left  the  vast  responsibility  of  defending 
God's  earthly  honor,  for  the  little  work  of  redress- 
ing his  personal  wrongs.  The  elevation  of  his  char- 
acter above  such  a  motive  is  evident  from  his  spar- 
ing the  chief  of  his  enemies  when  he  had  him  in 
his  power,  and  from  the  generous  eloquence  of  his 
lamentation  when  that  enemy  fell.  David's  real 
feeling  towards  his  enemies  he  expresses  thus  (Ps. 
ixxv.  12,  13):  — 

'■  They  rewarded  me  evil  for  good  ; 

My  soul  is  made  desolate  (orphaned) ; 


I 


•  "  Nam  Hem  velle  atque  idem  nolle,  ea  demum 
tana  unicitia  est  "  (Sallust,  Catiline,  20,  4). 
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But  as  for  me,  when  they  were  riek, 

My  clothing  was  sackcloth. 
I  afflicted  my  soul  with  tasting. 
And  my  prayer  returned  into  mine  own  bosom.** 

David  also  wrote  (Ps.  Ixix.  2-t):  — 
"  Pour  out  thint  indignation  upon  them, 
And  let  thy  wrathful  anger  take  hold  of  them." 

But  in  the  one  case  he  spoke  of  his  own  enemieaij 
and  in  the  other  case  of  the  enemies  of  God,  as  h« 
shows  in  the  very  next  verse :  — 

"  For  they  persecute  him  whom  thou  hast  smitten, 
And  they  talk  to  the  grief  of  those  whom  thou  hast 
wounded." 

(v.)  These  considerations  prepare  the  way  fot 
the  main  explanation  of  the  Imprecatory  Psalms. 
They  express  the  sense  of  outraged  justice.  In  the 
nature  of  things,  the  sense  of  wrong  and  injustice 
must  have  its  rebound.  There  are  times  when  for- 
bearance ceases  to  be  a  virtue,  when  Heaven  en- 
courages men  to  express  the  pent-up  indignation 
of  their  hearts.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  God 
intends  that  the  saints  shall  bear  all  the  Inquisi- 
tions, Saint  Bartholomews,  Smithfield  fires  of  the 
enemy  in  total  silence.  If  man  is  liable  to  oppres- 
sion, he  is  also  glfled  with  resistive  powers,  and  of 
those  powers  the  spirit  of  God  only  invigorates 
the  proper  use.  The  grace  which  makes  men  free 
frotn  sin,  makes  them  free  from  the  earthly  tjrant, 
and  the  spirit  of  God  is  the  real  force  which  in- 
spires men  to  resist  oppression  with  the  pen  and 
the  sword.  David  was  the  Milton  and  the  Crom- 
well of  his  time.  With  dauntless  courage  and 
determination  he  fought  the  earthly  battles  of  the 
IvOrd,  and  the  English  poet  caught  the  echo  of  his 
lyre,  when  he  sang,  — 

**  Avenge,  0  Lord,  thy  slaughtered  saints,  whose  bones 
Lie  scattered  on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold." 

The  wicked  man  is  not  merely  the  foe  of  the  one 
whom  he  injures;  he  is  the  common  enemy  of 
all  mankind.  While  the  judge  and  the  execu- 
tioner are  engaged  in  punishing  him,  they  may 
be  cheered  in  their  work  by  the  prayer  of  the 
Christian  and  the  song  of  the  poet.  Any  govern- 
ment would  be  justly  derided  which  showed  itself 
unable  or  unwilling  to  punish  at  the  proper  time. 
Based  upon  this  irrepressible  instinct  of  human 
nature,  we  rise  to  survey  the  vast  field  of  revealed 
doctrine,  and  see  that  the  spirit  of  the  Imprecatory 
Psalms  is  no  morbid  or  inconsistent  sentiment  of 
the  Bible;  but  if  that  spirit  is  necessary  to  a  natural 
government,  it  is  equally  necessary  to  a  penect 
revelation.  From  a  low  moral  standpoint  these 
psalois  seem  to  be  an  iiTegular  part  of  the  Bible ; 
they  take  their  place  with  poise  and  beauty  in  the 
great  scheme  when  we  rise  sufficiently  high  to  see 
the  whole  of  it.  If  the  main  purpose  of  God's 
mind  is  love  to  the  universal  good,  its  alternate 
expression  is  denunciation  of  evil.  It  is  but  a  nar- 
row spirit  which  condemns,  in  a  small  portion  of 
the  Psalms,  that  resistance  to  evil,  which  goes  forth 
from  the  throne  of  God  to  form  all  that  is  manly 
in  human  nature,  and  around  which  every  other 
sentiment  of  the  Bible  is  adjusted. 

(vi. )  Nearly  every  book  of  the  Scriptures  has  a 
.orm  of  denouncing  sin,  which  is  peculiar  to  itself. 
Th<»  Pentateuch  denounces  by  the  severity  of  its 
laws  against  the  wicked  man ;  it  gives  that  view  of 
sin  which  is  peculiar  to  the  lawgiver's  mind.  The 
historical  books  of  the  Bible  do  not  denounce  sic 
but  they  quietly  show  its  effects.    In  the  individtui/ 
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tMe  they  show  that  a  bad  character  is  naturally 
jonnected  with  tlie  loss  of  all  resources,  and,  gen- 
arally  speaking,  with  a  miserable  end.  In  the  case 
of  a  nation,  they  show  that  its  guilt  is  closely  con- 
nected with  its  enslavement;  lor  after  sin  has 
mastei-ed  the  national  churacter,  the  government 
soon  loses  all  vigor  and  cohesion,  and  the  sword  of 
the  tyrant  rapidly  presses  through  the  breach  which 
gin  has  made  in  the  rampart  of  public  virtue.  Tins 
part  of  the  liible  pictures  sin  as  it  is  seen  from  the 
historic  standpoint.  The  prophets  denounce  sin 
in  a  manner  more  rhetorical  and  direct,  and  the 
imprecations  of  David  are  gentle,  compared  with 
the  anathemas  of  Isaiah,  Ezekiel,  An)Os,  and  Hosea. 
If  our  Saviour  had  uttered  no  imprecations,  those 
of  David  could  certainly  be  questioned;  but  He  did 
utter  them  with  a  scope,  duration,  and  intensity  of 
meaning  which  David  never  knew,  for  the  greater 
the  being  the  greater  is  his  power  to  destroy.  The 
very  gentleness  of  the  Saviour's  character  prevents 
any  suspicion  that  He  could  have  been  influenced 
by  private  resentment,  and  gives  an  indescribable 
air  of  truth  and  justice  to  his  threatenings.  Now 
why  is  it  that  in  a  few  songs  of  David  the  same 
spirit  is  so  much  condemned  ?  We  answer  that, 
as  far  as  we  can  judge,  there  is  an  ambiguity  in 
the  object  of  David's  imprecation.  In  his  case, 
the  enemies  of  God  and  his  own  enemies  were  the 
game  persons,  and  the  Psalmist  is  accused  of  at- 
tacking those  as  his  own  enemies,  while  there  is 
overwhelming  reason  to  believe  he  attacked  them 
only  as  the  enemies  of  God.  It  is  probably  this 
circumstance  alone  which  has  confused  the  mind 
of  the  good,  and  exposed  the  Psalmist  to  the  charge 
of  vindictiveness. 

(vii.)  The  revealed  word  is  reflected  in  man's 
experience,  and  we  remark  finally  that  the  events 
of  history  continually  give  the  Imprecatory  Psalms 
new  meaning.  Experience  is  their  best  interpreter. 
When  the  cause  of  truth  is  borne  down  for  the 
moment,  when  the  wicked  oppose,  and  the  good 
man  is  anxious,  and  the  time-server  is  silent  and 
ufraid,  then  the  soul,  heated  by  persecution,  is  pre- 
pared to  grasp  the  spirit  of  the  Imprecatory  Psalms. 
In  the  palace  of  God's  truth  these  psahns  hang 
like  a  sword  upon  the  wall:  in  times  of  peace  we 
make  idle  criticisms  upon  its  workmanship  and  idle 
theories  as  to  its  use;  sound  the  trumpet  of  dan- 
ger, and  we  instinctively  grasp  it  —  it  is  all  that 
we  have  between  us  and  death.  In  the  day  of 
ijrosperity  these  psalms  seem  useless,  in  the  dark- 
ness of  affliction  they  are  luminous ;  as  a  piece  of 
fireworks  has  no  prominence  in  the  day-time,  but 
it  is  the  splendor  and  illumination  of  the  night. 
There  are  times  when  the  Christian  is  not  to  blame 
for  having  the  spirit  of  these  psalms,  but  he  would 
deserve  the  contempt  of  mankind  if  he  failed  to 
have  it.  Resentment  becomes  the  holiest  of  in- 
stincts when  it  resents  the  proper  object.  The 
spirit  of  the  prophet  is  not  dead,  who  was  asked, 
"  Doest  thou  well  to  be  angry  ?  "  and  he  answered. 
"  I  do  well."  With  wonderful  wisdom  the  Bible 
provides,  not  only  for  man's  present,  but  for  his 
future  emergencies,  as  the  earth  is  stored  with  mine 
ftfter  mine  which  successive  ages  shall  open.  These 
psalms  have  a  "  springing  and  germinant  fulfill- 
ment;" every  throe  and  struggle  of  humanity  com- 
ments upon  them,  and  each  generation  of  mankind 
penetrates  further  into  their  meaning.  Think  not 
haX  any  truth  is  useless;  the  rolling  wheel  of  time 
ikftll  at  length  come  upon  it. 
Sash  ii  %  luriktf  view  of  these  celebrated  composi- 
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tions.  Truthful  in  delineating  the  human  nwr*, 
Asiatic  in  the  exuberance  of  tlieir  diction,  mark- 
ing the  unity  of  their  author's  mind  with  God,  they 
furnish  an  expression  of  that  majestic  spirit  <rf 
resistance  to  evil,  which,  planted  by  (j!od  in  the  hu- 
man bosom,  is  expressed  with  increasing  clearnesi 
as  God's  revelation  is  disclosed,  and,  deriving  new 
power  from  every  crisis  of  human  experience,  looka 
forward  with  augmented  confidence  to  a  day  of  the 
triumph  of  truth  and  justice  over  all  enemies. 

The  following  writers  on  this  subject  may  be 
mentioned :  Hengstenberg,  Die  Pmlmtn,  iv.  2i>{)- 
305.  Tholuck,  Utbersetzimg  u.  Ausle</un</  der 
Psalmen,  §  4  (transl.  by  J.  I.  Mombert).  Hupfeid, 
Die  Psalmen,  iv.  431  f.  The  article  Psalmen  bj 
Delitzsch  in  Herzog's  Renl-Kncyk.  xA.  290,  and 
itZ.,  by  Wunderlich  in  teller's  Bibl.  Wih-terb.  iL 
295  f.  Perowne,  The  Psntnis  of'  Darid,  Introd. 
Ixxii.,  and  on  Ps.  Ixix.  Isaac  Taylor,  Sjnril  o/IJe- 
brew  Poetry,  pp.  210-217  (N.  Y.,  3862).  B.  B. 
Edwards,  Imprecations  in  the  Sanpiures,  in  hii 
Life  and  Writings,  by  E.  A.  Park,  ii.  304  ff.  Prof, 
J.  J.  Owen,  Jmprecatory  Psalms,  in  the  BibL 
Sacra,  xiii.  551-563.  Prof.  E.  A.  Park,  Impreca- 
tory Psalms,  in  the  BibL  Sacra,  xix.  165-210. 
Rev.  Albert  Barnes,  Commentary  on  the  Psalms, 
Introd.  §  6  (1869).  W.  E.  P. 

PSALTERY.  Tlie  psaltery  was  a  stringed 
instrument  of  music  to  accompany  the  voice.     The 

Hebrew  752i  nebel,  or  V^i?*  nebel,  is  so  ren- 
dered in  the  A.  V.  in  all  passages  where  it  occurs, 
except  in  Is.  v.  12,  xiv.  11,  xxii.  24  marg. ;  Am. 
v.  23,  vi.  5,  where  it  is  translated  viol,  following 
the  Geneva  Version,  which  has  viole  in  all  cases, 
except  2  Sam.  vi.  5;  1  K.  x.  12  ("psaltery");  2 
Esdr.  X.  22;  Ecclus.  xl.  21  ("  psalterion ");  Is. 
xxii.  24  ("musicke");  and  Wisd.  xix.  18  ("in- 
strument of  musike").  The  ancient  viol  was  a 
six-stringed  guitar.  "  Viols  had  six  strings,  and 
the  position  of  the  fingers  was  marked  on  the  finger- 
board by  frets,  as  in  the  guitars  of  the  present 
day  "  (Chappeil,  Pop.  Mus.  i.  246).  In  the  Prayer 
Book  version  of  the  Psalms,  the  Hebrew  word  is 
rendered  '•  iute."  This  instrument  resembled  the 
guitar,  but  was  superior  in  tone,  "being  larger, 
and  having  a  convex  back,  somewhat  like  the  ver- 
tical section  of  a  gourd,  or  more  nearly  resembling 
that  of  a  pear.  ...  It  had  virtually  six  strings, 
because,  although  the  number  was  eleven  or  twelve, 
five,  at  least,  were  doubled;  the  first  or  treble, 
being  sometimes  a  single  string.  The  head  in 
which  the  pegs  to  turn  the  strings  were  inserted, 
receded  almost  at  a  right  angle  "  (Chappeil,  i.  102). 
These  three  instruments,  the  psaltery  or  sautry,  the 
viol,  and  the  lute,  are  frequently  associated  in  the 
old  English  poets,  and  were  clearly  instrurrents  re- 
sembling each  other,  though  still  diflfereaf*  Thug 
in  Chaucer's  Flower  and  Leaf,  337,  — 

"And  before  hem  went  minstreles  mary  one, 
As  harpes,  pipes,  luLes,  and  sautry  ;  " 

and  again  in  Drayton's  Polyolbion,  iv.  356 :  — 

"  The  trembling  lute  some  touch,  some  strain  the  vto, 

best.'- 

The  word  psaltery  in  its  present  form  appears  to 
have  been  introduced  about  the  end  of  the  16th 
century,  for  it  occurs  in  the  unmodified  form  psal- 
terion  in  two  passages  of  the  Gen.  Version  (1560) 
Again,  in  North's  Plutarch  {Them.  p.  124,  ed 
i  1595)  we  read  that  Themistoclcs,  "  being  mocked 
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.  .  by  some  tliat  had  studied  humanitie,  and 
ether  liberall  sciences,  he  was  driuen  for  reuenge 
Mid  his  owne  defence,  to  auiiswer  with  greate  and 
•toute  words,  saying,  that  in  deed  he  could  no 
nkill  to  tune  a  harpe,  nor  a  violl,  nor  to  play  of  a 
pBalterion;  but  if  they  did  put  a  citie  into  his 
hands  that  was  of  small  name,  weake,  and  litle, 
he  knew  wayes  enoufrh  how  to  make  it  noble, 
strong,  and  great."  The  Greek  v^aArrj^ioj/,  from 
which  our  word  is  derived,  denotes  an  instrument 
played  with  the  fingers  instead  of  a  plectrum  or 
quill,  the  verb  xl/iKKfiu  being  used  (Kur.  Bacch. 
78 1),  of  twanging  the  bowstring  (comp.  -^aKfjioi 
W|ft>i',  Eur.  Ion,  173).  But  it  only  occurs  in  the 
LXX.  as  the  rendering  of  the  Heb.  nebel  or  nebel 
In  Neh.  xii.  27,  and  Is.  v.  12,  and  in  all  the  pas- 
iiages  of  the  Psalms,  except  Ps.  Ixxi.  22  {^a\ix6s)', 
and  Ps.  Ixxxi.  2  {Kiddpa),  while  in  Am.  v.  23,  vi. 
5,  the  general  term  upyavov  is  employed.  In  all 
other  cas<;s  yd^Ka  represents  nebel  or  nebel.  These 
various  renderings  are  sufficient  to  show  that  at 
the  time  the  translation  of  the  LXX.  was  made, 
there  was  no  certain  identification  of  the  Hebrew 
instrument  with  any  known  to  the  translators. 
The  rendering  vd^Ka  commends  itself  on  account 
of  the  similarity  of  the  Greek  word  with  the  He- 
brew. Josephus  appears  to  have  regarded  tliem  as 
equivalent,  and  his  is  the  only  direct  evidence  upon 
the  point.     He  tells  us  {Ant.  vii.  12,  §  3)  that  the 

difference  between  the  Kivvpa  (Heb.  "^^23»  cinnor) 
and  the  vd^Ka  was,  that  the  former  had  ten  strings 
and  was  played  with  the  plectrum,  the  latter  had 
twelve  notes  and  was  played  with  the  hand.  Forty 
thousand  of  these  instruments,  he  adds  {Ant.  viii. 
3,  §  8),  were  made  by  Solomon  of  electrum  for  the 
Temple  choir.  Rashi  (on  Is.  v.  12)  says  that  the 
nebel  had  more  strings  and  pegs  than  the  cinnor. 
That  nabla  was  a  foreign  name  is  evident  from 
Strabo  (x.  471),  and  from  Athenaeus  (iv.  175), 
where  its  origin  is  said  to  be  Sidonian.  Beyond 
this,  and  that  it  was  a  stringed  instrument  (Ath. 
iv.  175),  played  by  the  hand  (Ovid,  Art.  Am. 
iii.  327),  we  know  nothing  of  it,  but  in  these  facts 
ire  have  strong  presumptive  evidence  that  nabla 
and  nebel  are  the  same;  and  that  the  nabla  and 
psalterlon  are  identical  appears  from  the  Glossary 
of  Philoxenus,  where  nabllo  =  \^d\Trjs,  and  nn- 
blizo  =  ^lfd\\(i),  and  from  Suidas,  who  makes  psal- 
terion  and  nciula,  or  nabln,  synonymous.  Of  the 
psaltery  among  the  Greeks  there  appear  to  have 
been  two  kinds.  The  m^KTis,  which  was  of  Per- 
sian (Athen.  xiv.  636)  or  Lydian  {ibid.  635) 
origin,  and  the  jxayddis.  The  former  had  only 
two  (Athen.  iv.  183)  or  three  {ibid.)  strings; 
the  latter  as  many  as  twenty  (Athen.  xiv.  634), 
thcugh  sometimes  only  five  {ibid.  637).  They 
•re  sometimes  said  to  be  the  same,  and  were  evi- 
dently of  the  same  kind.  Both  Isidorus  {de  Origg. 
iii.  21)  and  Cassiodorus  {Prcef.  in  Psal.  c.  iv.) 
describe  the  psaltery  as  triangular  in  shape,  like 
the  Greek  a,  with  the  sounding-board  above  the 
strings,  which  were  struck  downwards.  The  lat- 
ter adds  that  it  was  played  with  a  plectrum,  so  that 
he  contradicts  .Tosephus  if  the  psaltery  and  nebel 
are  really  the  same.  In  this  case  Josephus  is  the 
rather  to  be  trusted.  St.  Augustine  (on  Ps.  xxxii. 
''xxxiii.])  makes  the  position  of  the  sounding  board 
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the  point  in  which  the  cithara  and  psalterj  diflfer, 
in  the  former  it  is  below,  in  the  latter  above  the 
strings.  His  language  implies  that  both  were  played 
with  the  plectrum.  The  distinction  between  th« 
citliara  and  psaltery  is  observed  by  Jerome  {ProL 
in  Psal.).  From  these  conflicting  accounts  it  ia 
impossible  to  say  positively  with  what  instrument 
the  nebel  of  the  Hebrew  exactly  corresponded.  It 
was  probably  of  various  kinds,  as  Kimchi  says  in 
his  note  on  Is.  xxii.  24,  differing  from  each  other 
both  with  regard  to  the  position  of  the  pegs  and 
the  number  of  the  strings.  In  illustration  of  the 
descriptions  of  Isidorus  and  Cassiodorus  reference 
may  be  made  to  the  drawings  from  Egyi>tian  mu- 
sical instruments  given  by  Sir  Gard.  Wilkinson 
{Anc.  Eg.  ii.  280,  287),  some  one  of  which  may 
correspond  to  the  Hebrew  nebel.^  INIunk  {Palt^ 
tine,  plate  16,  figs.  12,  13)  gives  an  engraving  of 
an  instrument  which  Niebuhr  saw.  Its  form  is 
that  of  an  inverted  delta  placed  upon  a  round  box 
of  wood  covered  with  skin. 

The  nebel  'dsor  (Ps.  xxxiii.  2,  xcii.  3  [4],  cxliv.  9) 
appears  to  have  been  an  instrument  of  the  psaltery 
kind  which  had  ten  strings,  and  was  of  a  trapezium 
shape,  according  to  some  accounts  (Forkel,  Gesch, 
d.  Mas.  i.  133).  Aben  Ezra  (on  Ps.  cl.  3)  says 
the  nebel  had  ten  holes.  So  that  he  must  have 
considerod  it  to  be  a  kind  of  pi^ie. 

From  the  fact  that  nebel  in  Hebrew  also  signifies 
a  wine-bottle  or  skin,  it  has  been  conjectured  that 
the  term,  when  applied  to  a  musical  instrument,  de- 
notes a  kind  of  bagpipe,  the  old  English  cornamute^ 
Fr.  cornemuse;  but  it  seems  clear,  whatever  else 
may  be  obscure  concerning  it,  that  the  nebel  was  a 
stringted  instrument.  In  the  Mishna  ( Celim,  xvi. 
7)  mention  is  made  of  a  case  (p^;^  ^^  S'^kti)  in 
which  it  was  kept. 

Its  first  appearance  in  the  history  of  the  0.  T. 
is  in  connection  with  the  "  string  "  of  prophets  who 
met  Saul  as  they  came  down  from  the  high  place 
(1  Sam.  X.  5).  Here  it  is  clearly  used  in  a  re- 
ligious service,  as  again  (2  Sam.  vi.  .t;  1  Chr.  xiii. 
8),  when  David  brought  the  ark  fVom  Kiijath- 
jearim.  In  the  Temple  band  organized  by  David 
were  the  players  on  psalteries  (1  Chr.  xv.  16,  20), 
who  accompanied  the  ark  from  the  house  of  Obed- 
edom  (1  Chr.  xv.  28).  They  played  when  the  ark 
was  brought  into  the  Temple  (2  Chr.  v.  12);  at  the 
thanksgiving  for  Jehoshaphat's  victory  (2  Chr.  xx. 
28);  at  the  restoration  of  the  Temple  under  Heze- 
kiah  (2  Chr.  xxix.  25),  and  the  dedication  of  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem  after  they  were  rebuilt  by  Ne- 
hemiah  (Neh.  xii.  27).  In  all  these  cases,  and  in 
the  passages  in  the  Psalms  where  allusion  is  made 
to  it,  the  psaltery  is  associated  with  religious  ser- 
vices (comp.  Am.  v.  23;  2  Esdr.  x.  22).  But  it 
had  its  part  also  in  private  festivities,  as  is  evident 
from  Is.  V.  12,  xiv.  11,  xxii.  24;  Am.  vi.  5,  where 
it  is  associated  with  banquets  and  luxurious  in- 
dulgence. It  appears  (Is.  xiv.  11)  to  have  had  a 
soft  plaintive  note. 

The  psalteries  of  David  were  made  of  cj^jresa 
(2  Sam.  vi.  5),  those  of  Solomon  of  algum  or 
almug-trees  (2  Chr.  ix.  11).  Among  the  instru- 
ments of  the  band  which  plaj'ed  before  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's golden  image  on  the  plains  of  Dura,  wa 

again  meet  with  the  psaltery  (I'^'iriiD?,  Dan.  Ui. 


i 


«  Abraham  de  Portd-Leone.  the  author  of  Shitte 
Hag^ibborim  (c.  5),  identifies  the  nebel  with  the  Ital- 
•n  liutr,  the  lute,  or  rather  with  the  particular  kind 


called  littto  ekitarronato  (the  Germ,  mandoline),  tlM 
thirteen  strings  of  which  were  of  gut  or  sinew,  and 
were  struck  with  a  quill. 
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5,  10,  35;  ^"'ItiDpD,  pSsanteiin).  The  Chaldee 
word  appears  to  be  merely  a  modification  of  the 
Ureek  ^oAr-ljpinv.  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact 
that  the  word    is   Hingular  in  Geseuius  (Tliea.  p. 

1116),  the  termination  )'^'^  corresponding  to  the 
Greek  -toy.  '  W.  A.  W. 

[PTOLEM^'US,  in  A.  V.]  PTOL'EMEE 

wid  PTOLEME'USCnToAeyuoToj:  Ptolemanis). 

I.  "Tlie  son  of  Dorymenes"  (1  JMacc.  iil.  38;  2 
Mace.  iv.  45;  comp.  I'oljb.  v.  61),  a  courtier  who 
possessed  (jreat  influence  with  Antiochus  Kpiphanes. 
He  was  induced  by  a  bribe  to  support  the  cause  of 
Menelaus  (2  Mace.  iv.  45-50);  and  afterwards 
took  an  active  part  in  forcing  the  Jews  to  aposta- 
tize (2  Mace.  vi.  8,  according  to  the  true  reading). 
When  Judas  had  successfully  resisted  the  first  as- 
saults of  the  Syrians,  Ptolemy  took  part  in  the 
great  expedition  which  Lysias  organized  against 
him,  which  ended  in  the  defeat  at  Emmaus  (b.  c. 
166),  but  nothing  is  said  of  his  personal  fortunes 
in  the  campaign  (1  Mace.  iii.  38). 

2.  The  son  of  Agesarchus  (Ath.  vi.  246  C), 
B  Megalopolitan,  sumamed  Macron  (2  Mace.  x.  12), 
who  was  governor  of  Cyprus  during  the  minority 
of  Ptol.  Philonietor.  This  office  he  discharged 
with  singular  fidelity  (Polyb.  xxvii.  12);  but  after- 
wards he  deserted  the  Egyptian  service  to  join  An- 
tiochus Epiphanes.  He  stood  high  in  the  favor  of 
Antiochus,  and  received  from  him  the  government 
of  Phoenicia  and  Ccele-Syria  (2  Mace.  viii.  8,  x. 

II,  12).  On  the  accession  of  Ant.  Eupator,  his 
conciliatory  policy  toward  the  Jews  brought  him 
into  suspicion  at  court.  He  was  deprived  of  his 
government,  and  in  consequence  of  his  disgrace  he 
poisoned  himself  c  b.  c.  164  (2  Mace.  x.  13). 

Ptol.  Macron  is  commonly  identified  with  Ptol. 
"the  son  of  Dorymenes,"  and  it  seems  likely  from 
a  comparison  of  1  Mace.  iii.  38  with  2  Mace.  viii. 
8,  9,  that  they  were  confused  in  the  popular  ac- 
count of  the  war.  But  the  testimony  of  Athenseus 
distinctly  separates  the  governor  of  Cyprus  from 
"the  son  of  Dorymenes"  by  his  parentage.  It  is 
also  doubtful  whether  Ptol.  Macron  had  left  Cyprus 
as  early  as  b.  c.  170,  when  "  the  son  of  Doryine- 
068"  was  at  Tyre  (2  I\Iacc.  iv.  45),  though  there 
b  110  authority  for  the  common  statement  that  he 
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gare  up  the  island  into  the  hands  cf  Aiitiochti% 
who  did  not  gain  it  till  b.  c.  168. 

3.  The  son  of  Abubus,  who  married  the  daugh* 
ter  of  Simon  the  Maccabee.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
wealth,  and,  l)eing  invested  with  the  government  of 
the  district  of  Jericho,  formed  the  design  of  usurp- 
ing the  sovereignty  of  Judcea.  With  this  view  he 
treacherously  nmrdered  Simon  and  two  of  his  sons 
(1  Mace.  xvi.  11-16;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  7,  §4;  8, 
§  1,  with  some  variations) ;  but  Johannes  Hyrcanus 
received  timely  intimation  of  his  design,  and 
escapetl.  Hyrcanus  afterwards  besieged  him  in  his 
stronghold  of  Dok,  but  in  consequence  of  the  oc- 
currence of  the  Sabbatical  year,  he  was  enabled  to 
make  his  escape  to  Zeno  Cotylas,  prince  of  Phila- 
delphia (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  8,  §  1). 

4.  A  citizen  of  Jerusalem,  father  of  Lysimt 
chus,  the  Greek  translator  of  Esther  (Esth.  xi/ 
[Lysimachus  1.]  B.  F.  W. 


PTOLEMuETTS  (in  A.  V.  PTOL'OMEB 

and  PTOLEME'US  — nroAe^uoros,  "the  yiax- 
like,"  7rT<i\f/ioy  =  7rJA6/xoy),  the  dynastic  names 
of  the  Greek  kings  of  Egypt.  The  name,  which 
occurs  in  the  early  legends  (11.  iv.  228;  Pans.  x.  5), 
appears  first  in  the  historic  period  in  th^  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  became  afterwards  very 
frequent  among  the  states  which  arose  out  of  his 
conquests. 

For  the  civil  history  of  the  Ptolemies  the  student 
will  find  ample  references  to  the  original  authori- 
ties in  the  articles  in  the  Dictionary  of  Biography^ 
ii.  581,  etc.,  and  in  Pauly's  Renl-Kncydojiadie. 

The  literature  of  the  subject  in  its  religious 
aspects  has  been  already  noticed.  [Ale.xandria; 
DisPEKsiON.]  A  curious  account  of  the  literary 
activity  of  Ptol.  Philadelphus  is  given  —  by  Simon 
de  Magistris  —  in  the  Apologia  sent.  Pat.  de  LXX. 
Vers.,  appended  to  Daniel  sec.  LXX.  (Romae, 
1772),  but  this  is  not  always  trustworthy.  More 
complete  details  of  the  history  of  the  Alexandrine 
Libraries  are  given  by  Ritschl,  Die  Alexandri- 
nischen  Bibliotheken,  Breslau,  1838;  and  Parthey 
Das  Alexandr.  Museum,  Berlin,  1838. 

The  following  table  give^  the  descent  of  the 
royal  line  as  far  as  it  is  connected  with  Biblica 
history.  B.  F.  W. 


GENEALOGICAL  TABLE  OP  THE  PTOLEMIES. 

1.  PtolemjEus  I.  SoTEB  (son  of  Lagus),  c.  B.  c.  323-285. 
I  


Arsinoe  =  2.  Ptol.  II.  Philadelphus  (b.  c.  286-247)  =  3.  Arsinoe. 


4    PlOL.  m.  EUEROETES  I.  (b.  c  247-222). 


5*  Berenice  =  Antiocbus  II. 


6.  Ptol.  IV.  Philopatob  (b.  c.  222-205)  =  7.  Arsinoe. 


8.  Ptol.  T.  EpiPHAifES  (b.  c.  205-181)=  Cleopatra  (d.  of  Antiochus  M.). 

! 

9   Ptol.  VI.  PmLOMEioB        10.  Ptol.  VII.  Eueroetes  II.  (Phy8C0D)  =  ll.  Cleopatra. 
(b.  c.  181-146)  B.  c.  171-146-117)  =  (2)  Cleopatra  (Li). 

=  Cleopatra  (11).  I 


If )  Cleopatra  13.  Ptol.  Eupator.  14.  ClMqMtfara.  15.  Ptol.  VTH.  Som  11- 

u.  Alex.  Balas.  <b.  o.  117-81}. 

U. 
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FrOLEM^'US  I.  SOTER,  known  as  the 
•on  of  Lagus,  a  Macedonian  of  low  rank,  was  gen- 
erally supposed  to  have  been  an  illei^itimate  son  of 
Philip.  He  distinguished  himself  greatly  during 
the  campaigns  of  Alexander;  at  whose  death,  fore- 
seeing the  necessary  subdivision  of  the  empire,  he 
secured  for  himself  the  government  of  Egypt,  where 
he  proceeded  at  once  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a 
kingdom  (b.  c.  323).  His  policy  during  the  wars 
of  the  succession  was  mainly  directed  towards  the 
consolidation  of  his  power,  and  not  to  wide  con- 
quests. He  maintained  himself  against  the  attacks 
of  Perdiccas  (p..  c.  321)  and  Demetrius  (b.  c.  312;, 
and  gained  a  jrecarious  footing  in  Syria  and  Plioe- 
nlda.  lu  B.  c.  307  he  suffered  a  very  severe  defeat 
at  sea  off  Cyprus  from  Antigonus,  but  successfully 
defended  Kgypt  against  invasion.  After  the  final 
defeat  of  Antigonus,  b.  c.  301,  he  was  obliged  to 
concede  the  debatable  provinces  of  Phoenicia  and 
C<Ble-Syria  to  Seleucus ;  and  during  the  remainder 
of  his  reign  his  only  important  achievement  abroad 
was  the  recovery  of  Cyprus,  which  he  permanently 
attached  to  the  Egyptian  monarchy  (b.  c.  295). 
He  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  youngest  son  Ptol.  11. 
Philadelphus,  two  years  before  his  death,  which 
took  place  in  B.  c.  283. 

Ptol.  fcjoter  is  described  very  briefly  in  Daniel 
(xi.  5)  as  one  of  those  who  should  receive  part  of 
the  empire  of  Alexander  when  it  was  "  divided  to- 
ward the  four  winds  of  heaven."  ^'^  The  king  of 
the  south  [Egypt  in  respect  of  Judaea]  shall  be 
stixmg ;  and  one  of  his  princes  [Seleucus  Nicator, 
shall  be  strong] ;  and  he  [Seleucus]  shall  be  strong 
above  him  [Ptolemy],  and  have  dominion^  Seleu- 
cus, who  is  here  mentioned,  fled  from  Babylon, 
where  Antigonus  sought  his  life,  to  Eg^pt  in  b.  c. 
316,  and  attached  himself  to  Ptolemy.-  At  last 
the  decisive  victory  of  Ipsus  (b.  c.  301),  which  was 
mainly  gained  by  his  services,  gave  him  the  com- 
mand of  an  empire  which  was  greater  than  any 
other  held  by  Alexander's  successors;  and  '■'■his 
dominion  was  a  great  dominioH^^  (Dan.  I.  c.).« 
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Ptolemy  I.,  King  of  Egypt. 
Pentadrachm  of  Ptolemy  I.  (Alexandrian  talent).  Obv. 
Hep-i    of   king,    r.    f.,    bound    with   fillet.        Rev. 
nxOAEMAIOY   SnTHPOS.    Eagle,    1.,     on   thun- 
derbolt.     (Struck  at  Tyre.) 

In  one  of  his  expeditions  into  Syria,  probably 
B.  c.  320,  Ptolemy  treacherously  occupied  Jerusa- 
lem on  the  Sabbath,  a  fact  which  arrested  the  at- 
tention of  the  heathen  historian  Agatharcides  (ap. 
Joseph,  c.  Ap.  i.  22;  Ant.  xii.  1).  He  carried 
iway  many  Jews  and  Samaritans  captive  to  Alex- 
andria; but,  aware  probably  of  the  great  importance 
«f  the  good  will  of  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  in 
^  event  of  a  Syrian  war,  he  gave  them  the  full 


a  Jerome  (a//  Dan.  1.  c.)  very  strangely  refers  the 

fttter   clauises  of    the    verse    to    Ptol.  Philadelphus, 

whoM  empire  surpassed  that  of  hfs  father."     The 


privileges  of  citizenship  in  the  new  city.  In  the 
campaign  of  Caza  (B.  c.  312)  he  reaped  the  fruitl 
of  his  liberal  policy;  and  many  Jews  voluntarily 
emigrated  to  Egypt,  though  the  colony  was  from 
the  first  disturbed  by  internal  dissensions  (Joseph. 
as  above  ;  Hecat.  ap.  Joseph,  c.  Ap.  1.  c). 

B.  F.  W. 

PTOLEMiE'US  II.  PHILADEL'- 
PHUS,  the  youngest  son  of  Ptol.  I.,  was  made 
king  two  years  before  his  death,  to  confirm  the 
irregular  succession.  The  conflict  between  i'-gypt 
and  Syria  was  renewed  during  his  reign  in  conse- 
quence of  the  intrigue  of  his  half-brother  Magaa. 
^*  But  in  the  end  of  years  they  [the  kings  of  Syria 
and  Egypt]  joined  themselves  together  [in  friend- 
ship], Foi'  the  king^s  daughter  of  the  south  [Ber- 
enice, the  daughter  of  Ptol.  Philadelphus]  came  [as 
bride]  to  the  king  of  the  north  [Antiochus  H.],  to 
make  an  agreement'^  (Dan.  xi.  6).  The  unhappy 
issue  of  this  marriage  has  been  noticed  already 
[Antiochus  H.,  vol.  i.  p.  115] ;  and  the  political 
events  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemy,  who,  however,  re- 
tained possession  of  the  disputed  provinces  of 
Phoenicia  and  Ccele-Syria,  offer  no  further  points 
of  interest  in  connection  with  Jewish  history. 

In  other  respects,  however,  this  reign  was  a 
critical  epoch  for  the  development  of  Judaism,  as  it 
was  for  the  intellectual  history  of  the  ancient 
world.  The  liberal  encouragement  which  Ptolemy 
bestowed  on  literature  and  science  (following  out 
in  this  the  designs  of  his  father)  gave  birth  to 
a  new  school  of  writers  and  thinkers.  The  critical 
faculty  was  called  forth  in  place  of  the  creative,  and 
learning  in  some  sense  supplied  the  place  of  origi- 
nal sjjeculation.  Eclecticism  was  the  necessary 
result  of  the  concurrence  and  comparison  of  dog- 
mas; and  it  was  impossil)le  that  the  Jew,  who  was 
now  become  as  true  a  citizen  of  the  world  as  the 
Greek,  should  remain  passive  in  the  conflict  of 
opinions.  The  origin  and  influence  of  the  transla- 
tion of  the  LXX.  will  be  considered  in  anothet 
jilace.  [SErxuAGiNT.]  It  is  enough  now  to  ob- 
serve the  greatness  of  the  consequences  involved  in 
the  union  of  Greek  language  with  Jewish  thought. 
From  this  time  the  Jew  was  familiarized  with  the 
great  types  of  Western  literature,  and  in  some  de- 
gree aimed  at  imitating  them.  I^zechiel  {&  tSo* 
'lov^aiKcbv  TpayySiwv  TrotTjTTJ?,  Clem.  Alex.  Str. 
i.  23,  §  155)  wrote  a  drama  on  the  subject  of  the 
Exodus,  of  wliich  consideral)Ie  fragments,  in  fail 
iambic  verse,  remain  (Euseb.  Prcep.  Ev.  ix.  28,  29; 
Clem.  Alex.  /.  c),  though  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  adhered  strictly  to  the  laws  of  classical  com- 
position. An  elder  Philo  celebrated  Jerusalem  in 
a  long  hexameter  poem  —  Eusebius  quotes  the  1411* 
book — of  which  the  few  corrupt  lines  still  pre- 
served (Euseb.  Prcep.  Ev.  ix.  20,  2-4,  28)  convey 
no  satisfactory  notion.  Another  epic  poem,  "  on 
the  Jews,"  was  written  by  Tbeodotus;  and  as  the 
extant  passages  (Euseb.  Prcep.  Ev.  ix.  22)  treat  of 
the  history  of  Sichera,  it  has  been  conjectured  that 
he  was  a  Samaritan.  The  work  of  AiusxoBUi.us 
on  the  interpretation  of  the  Law  was  a  still  more  im- 
portant result  of  the  combination  of  the  old  faith  with 
Greek  culture,  as  forming  the  groundwork  of  later 
allegories.  And  while  the  Jews  appropriated  the 
fruits  of  Western  science,  the  Greeks  looked  towards 


whole  tenor  of  the  passage  requires  the  contrast  of 
the  twr  kingdoms  on  which  the  fortunes  of  Judaa 
hune. 
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the  East  with  a  new  curiosity.  The  histories  of 
Berosus  and  Manetho  and  llecatseus  oi)ened  a 
world  as  wide  and  novel  aa  tlie  conquests  of  Alex- 
ander. The  legendiiry  sibyls  were  taujfht  to  speak 
hi  the  language  of  the  prophets.  'Jhe  name  of 
Orpheus,  wliich  was  connected  with  the  first  rise 
of  Greek  polytlieism,  gave  sanction  to  verses  which 
set  forth  nobler  views  of  the  Godhead  (ICuseb. 
Prcep.  Ev.  xiii.  12,  &c.).  Even  the  most  famous 
poets  were  not  free  from  interpolation  (Ewald, 
Gtsch.  iv.  297,  note).  Everywhere  the  intellectual 
approximation  of  Jew  and  Gentile  was  growini^ 
closer,  or  at  least  more  possible.  The  later  specific 
forms  of  teaching  to  which  this  syncretism  of  East 
and  AVest  gave  rise  have  been  already  noticed. 
[  \lk.xam>hia,  vol.  i.  pp.  64,  65.]  A  second  time 
.uid  in  a  new  fashion  i'^gypt  disciplined  a  people 
of  (iod.  It  first  impressed  upon  a  nation  the  firm 
unity  of  a  family,  and  then  in  due  time  reconnected 
a  matured  people  with  the  world  from  which  it  had 
been  called  out.  B.  F.  W. 


Ptolemy    II. 
Octodrachm  of  Ptolemy  II.    Obv.  AAEA^fiN.  Busts 
of    Ptolemy  II.    and   Arsinoe,   r.       Rev.     ©EHN. 
Busts  of   Ptolemy  I.  and  Berenice,  r. 

PTOLEM^'US     III.      EUEK'GETES 

was  the  eldest  son  of  Ptol,  I'hilad.  and  brother  of 
Berenice,  the  wife  of  Antiochus  IF.  The  repudia- 
tion and  murder  of  his  sister  furnished  him  with 
an  occasion  for  invading  Syria  (c.  B.  c.  246).  He 
»»  stood  vp,  a  brandi  out  of  her  stock  [sprung  from 
the  same  parents]  in  Iris  [father's]  estatt ;  and  set 
himself  at  [the  head  of  ]  Ids  army,  and  came  against 
the  fortresses  of  the  king  of  the  north  [Antiochus], 
and  dealt  against  them  and,  prevailed^''  (Dan.  xi. 
7).  He  extended  his  conquests  as  far  as  Antioch, 
and  then  eastwards  to  Babylon,  but  was  recalled  to 
Egypt  by  tidings  of  seditions  which  had  broken 
out  there.  His  success  was  brilliant  and  complete. 
*'  He  carried  captive  into  Egypt  the  gods  [of  the 
conquered  nations]  wiili  their  molten  images,  and 
with  their  precious  vessels  of  silver  and  gold  "  (Dan. 
li.  8).  This  capture  of  sacred  trophies,  which  in- 
cluded the  recovery  of  images  taken  from  Eg3'pt  by 
Cambyses  (.Jerome,  ad  he),  earned  for  the  king 
the  name  Kuergetes  —  "  Benefactor  "  —  from  the 
superstitious  Egyptians,  and  was  specially  recorded 
in  the  inscriptions  which  he  set  up  at  Adule  in 
memory  of  his  achievements  (Cosmaa  Ind.  ap. 
Clint.  F.  H.  382  note).  After  his  return  to  Egypt 
(cir.  n.  c.  743)  he  suffered  a  great  part  of  the  con- 
quered provinces  to  fall  again  under  the  power  of 
Seleucus.  But  the  attempts  which  Seleucus  made 
to  attack  Egypt  terminated  disastrously  to  him- 
Belf.  He  first  collected  a  fleet  which  was  almost 
totally  destroyed  by  a  storm;  and  then,  "  as  if  by 
wme  judicial  infatuation,"  " //e  came  against  the 
'ealmofthe  king  of  the  south  and  [being  defeated] 
^tlumei  to  his  own  land  [to  Antioch]  "  (Dan.  xi. 
I.  XT"ii.  2""      After  this  rtoleni}  '^desisted 
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some  years  from  [attacking]  the  king  of  the  notih*' 
(Dan.  xi.  8),  since  the  civil  war  between  Scleuctu 
and  Antiochus  Hierax,  which  he  fomented,  secured 
him  fron»  any  further  Syrian  invasion.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  reign  of  I'tolemy  seems  to  hav* 
been  spent  ciiiefly  in  developing  the  resources  ol 
the  empire,  which  he  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
its  prosperity.  His  policy  towards  the  Jews  wa« 
similar  to  that  of  his  predecessors,  and  on  his  occu- 
pation of  Syria  he  "  offered  sacrifices,  after  the 
custom  of  the  Law,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  suc- 
cess, in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  addcii  gifts 
worthy  of  his  victory  "  (Joseph,  c.  Ap  ii.  I).  The 
famous  story  of  the  manner  in  vhich  Jo.uph  the 
son  of  Tobias  obtained  from  him  the  lease  of  tht 
revenues  of  Judaea  is  a  striking  illustration  both  of 
the  condition  of  the  country  and  of  the  influence 
of  individual  Jews  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  4).    [Ojsias.] 

B.  F.  W. 


Ptolemy  III. 
Octodrachm  of  Ptolemy  III.  (Egyptian  talent).     Obt. 
Bust    of  king,   r.,    wearing  radiate  diadem,    and 
carrying      trident.        Rev.    BASIAEfiS    IITOAE- 
MAIOY.     Radiate    cornucopia. 

PTOLEM^'US    IV.   PHILOP'ATOR. 

After  the  deatk  of  Ptol.  Euergetes  the  line  of  the 
Ptolemies  rapidly  degenerated  (Strabo,  xvi.  ]2,  13, 
p.  798).  Ptol.  Philopator,  his  eldest  son,  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  was  to  the  last  degree  sensual,  effemi- 
nate, and  debased.  But  externally  his  kingdom 
retained  its  power  and  splendor;  and  when  circum- 
stances forced  him  to  action,  Ptolemy  himself 
showed  ability  not  unworthy  of  his  race.  The  de- 
scription of  the  campaign  of  Raphia  (b.  c.  217)  in 
the  Book  of  Daniel  gives  a  vivid  description  of  hia 
character.  "  The  sons  of  Seleucus  [Seleucus  Ce- 
raunus  and  Antiochus  the  Great]  were  stirred  up 
and  assembltd  a  nmltitiide  of  great  f wees ;  and  one 
of  them  [Antiochus]  came  and  overflowed  and 
passed  tlirough  [even  to  Pelusium,  Polyb.  v.  62]; 
and  he  returned  [from  Seleucia,  to  which  he  had 
retired  during  a  faithless  truce,  Polyb.  v.  66] ;  and 
they  [Antiochus  and  Ptolemy]  ivere  stirred  up 
[in  war]  even  to  his  [Antiochus']  fortress.  And 
the  king  of  the  soidh  [Ptol.  Philopator]  was  moved 
with  choler,  and  came  forth  and  fought  with  him 
[at  Kaphia] ;  and  he  set  forth  a  great  mnltitvde  ; 
and  the  multitude  was  given  into  his  hand  [to  lead 
to  battle],  Aiul  the  multitude  raised  itself  [proudly 
for  the  conflict],  njtd  his  heart  was  lifted  tip,  and 
he  cast  down  ten  thousands  (cf.  Polyb.  v.  86);  btU 
he  was  not  vigorous  "  [to  reap  the  fruits  of  hia 
victory]  (Dan.  xi.  10-12;  cf.  3  Mao;,  i.  1-5).  Aft«r 
this  decisive  success  Ptol.  Philopator  visited  the 
neighboring  cities  of  Syria,  and  among  others  Je- 
rusalem. After  offering  sacrifices  of  thanksgiving 
in  the  Temple  he  attempted  to  enter  the  sanctuary 
A  sudden  paralysis  hindered  his  design ;  but  whei. 
he  returned  to  Alexandria,  he  determined  to  inflic 
on  the  Alexandrine  Jews  the  vengeance  for  his  di» 
appointment.     In  this,  however,  he  was  again  hio- 
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Itfed;  and  eventually  he  confirmed  to  them  the 
full  privileges  which  they  had  enjoyed  before.  [3 
MAOCABEKS.J  The  recklessness  of  his  reign  was 
further  markcsd  by  the  first  insurrection  of  the 
native  Egyptians  against  their  Greek  rulers  (Polyb. 
V.  107).  'rhis  was  put  down,  and  Ptolemy,  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  gave  himself  up  to  un- 
bridled excesses.  He  died  u.  c.  205,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  only  child,  Ptol.  V.  Epiphanes,  who 
was  at  the  time  only  four  or  five  years  old  (Jerome, 
ad  Dan.  xi.  10-12).  B.  F.  W. 
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Ptolemy  IV. 
Tetradrachm  of  Ptolemy  IV.  (Egyptian  talent).  Obv. 
Bust  of  king,  r.,  bound  with  fillet.      Rer.  IITOA- 
EMAIOY  *IA0nAT0P02        Kagle,  1.,  on    thun 
derbolt.     (Struck  at  Tyre.) 

PTOLEMY  US  V.  EPIPH'ANES.    The 

reign  of  Ptol.  Epiphanes  was  a  critical  epoch  in 
the  history  of  the  Jews.  The  rivalry  between  the 
Syrian  and  Egyptian  parties,  which  had  for  some 
time  divided  the  people,  came  to  an  open  rupture  in 
the  struggles  which  marked  his  minority.  The  Syr- 
ian faction  openly  declared  for  Antiochus  the  Great, 
when  he  advanced  on  his  second  expedition  against 
Egypt;  and  the  Jews,  who  remained  faithful  to  the 
old  alliance,  fled  to  Egypt  in  great  numbers,  where 
Onias,  the  rightful  successor  to  the  high-priesthood, 
not  long  afterwards  established  the  temple  at  Ijb- 
ontopolis.«  [Onias.]  In  the  strong  language 
of  Daniel,  "  T/te  robbers  of  (he  people  exalted 
themselves  to  establish  the  vision  "  (L)an.  xi.  14)  — 
to  confirm  by  the  issue  of  their  attempt  the  truth 
of  the  prophetic  word,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
forward  unconsciously  the  establishment  of  the 
heavenly  kingdom  which  they  sought  to  anticipate. 
The  accession  of  Ptolemy  and  the  confusion  of  a 
disputed  regency  furnished  a  favorable  opportunity 
for  foreign  invasion.  "  Many  stood  up  against  the 
king  of  the  south"  under  Antiochus  the  Great 
and  Philip  III.  of  jMacedonia,  who  formed  a  league 
for  the  dismemberment  of  his  kingdom.  *'  So  the 
king  of  the  north  [Antiochus]  came,  and  cast  up 
a  mx)unt,  and  took  the  most  fenced  city  [Sidon, 
to  which  Scopas,  the  general  of  Ptolemy,  had  fled : 
Jerome,  ad  loc],  and  the  arms  of  the  south  did 
not  withstand''''  [at  Paneas,  B.  c.  198,  where  Anti- 
ochus gained  a  decisive  victory]  (Dan.  xi.  14,  15). 
The  interference  of  the  Romans,  to  whom  the  re- 
gents had  turned  for  help,  checked  Antiochus  in  his 
career;  but  in  order  to  retain  the  provinces  of  Coele- 
Byria,  Phoenicia,  and  Judaea,  which  he  had  recon- 
fuered,  really  under  his  power,  while  he  seemed  to 
lomply  with  the  demands  of  the  Romans,  who 
•«quired  t!iem  to  be  surrendered  to  Ptolemy,  "  he 


gave  him  [Ptolemy,  his  daughter  Cleopatra]  a 
young  maiden  "  [as  his  betrothed  wife]  (Dan.  xi 
18).  But  in  the  end  his  policy  only  partially  snc- 
ceeded.  After  the  marriage  of  Ptolemy  and  Cleo- 
patra was  consummated  (b.  c.  193),  Cleopatra  did 
"  not  stand  on  his  side,''''  but  supported  her  husband 
in  maintaining  the  alliance  with  Rome.  The  dis- 
puted provinces,  however,  remained  in  the  possession 
of  Antio<jhus ;  and  Ptolemy  was  poisoned  at  the 
time  when  he  was  preparing  an  expedition  to  re- 
cover them  from  Seleucus,  the  unworthy  succeanr 
of  Antiochus,  b.  c.  181.  B.  F.  W. 


a  Jerome  (ad  Dan.  xi.  14)  places  the  flight  of  Onias 
lo  Egypt  and  the  foundation  of  the  temple  o'  lieooto- 
V>11b  in  the  reign  of  Ptol.  Epiphanes.  But  Onias  w&a 
itUl  a  youth  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  cir  & 

xin. 

b  Othors  teckon  <»nly  thre»  campaigns  of  Antiochus 


Ptolemy  V. 
Tetradrachm  of  Ptolemy  V.   (Egyptian  talent).    Obr 
Bust  of  king,  r.,  bound  with  fillet  adorned  wifcL 
ears  of  wheat.  Rev.   BA2IAEQ2  nTOAEMAIOY. 

Eagle,  1.,  on  thunderbolt. 

PTOLEM^'US   VI.   PHTLOME'TOR. 

On  the  death  of  Ptol.  Epiphanes,  his  wife  Cleopatra 
held  the  regency  for  her  young  son,  Ptol.  Philo- 
metor,  and  preserved  peace  with  Syria  till  she 
died,  B.  c.  173.  The  government  then  fell  into 
unworthy  hands,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  re- 
cover Syria  (comp.  2  Mace.  iv.  21).  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  seems  to  have  made  the  claim  a  pretext 
for  invading  Egypt.  The  generals  of  Ptolemy  were 
defeated  near  Pelusium,  probably  at  the  close  of 
B.  c.  171  (Clinton,  F.  H.  iii.  319;  1  Mace.  i.  16  ff".); 
and  in  the  next  year  Antiochus,  having  secured  the 
person  of  the  young  king,  reduced  almost  the  whole 
of  Egypt  (comp.  2  Mace.  v.  1).  Meanwhile  Ptol. 
Euergetes  II.,  the  younger  brother  of  Ptol.  Philo- 
metor,  assumed  the  supreme  power  at  Alexandria; 
and  Antiochus,  under  the  pretext  of  recovering  the 
crown  for  Philometor,  besieged  Alexandria  in  B.  c. 

169.  By  this  time,  however,  his  selfish  designs 
were  apparent:  the  brothers  were  reconciled,  and 
Antiochus  was  obliged  to  acquiesce  for  the  time  in 
the  arrangement  which  they  made.  But  while 
doing  so,  he  prepared  for  another  invasion  of  Egypt, 
and  was  already  approaching  Alexandria,  when  he 
was  met  by  the  Roman  embassy  led  by  C.  Popillius 
Laenas,  who,  in  the  name  of  the  Roman  senate, 
insisted  on  his  immediate  retreat  (b.  c.  168),  a 
command  which  the  late  victory  at  Pydna  made  it 
impossible  to  disobey.'' 

These  campaigns,  which  are  intimately  connecf  ed 
with  the  visits  of  Antiochus  to  Jerusalem  in  B.  c. 

170,  168,  are  briefly  described  in  Dan.  xi.  25-30: 
"  He  [Antiochus]  shall  stir  up  his  power  and  his 
courage  against  the  king  of  the  south  with  a  great 
army;  aiul  the  king  of  the  south  [Ptol.  Philometor] 
shall  be  stirred  up  to  battle  with  a  very  great  arid 
mighty  army ;  but  he  shall  not  stand :  for  they 
[the  ministers,  as  it  appears,  in  whom  he  trusted] 

again.<«*  Egypt  in  171,  170,  168  (Grimm  on  1  Mace,  t 
18).  Yet  the  campaign  of  169  seems  clearly  distin- 
guished from  those  in  the  years  before  and  after ; 
though  in  the  description  of  Daniel  the  campaigns  d 
170  and  169  are  not  noticed  separately. 
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ihall forecast  devices  Of/ninst  him.  Ven^  they  that 
feed  of  the  portion  of  his  inenl  shall  destroy  him, 
ffnd  his  army  shall  melt  away,  and  many  shall  fall 
itncn  sldin.  Ami  bulk  these  kinys'  hearts  shall  be 
to  do  mischief,  and  they  shall  speak  lies  at  one 
table  [Antioclnis  shall  profess  falsely  to  maintain 
the  cause  of  Philometor  against  his  brother,  and 
Philometor  to  trust  iji  his  good  faith]  ;  but  it  shall 
not  prosper  [the  resistance  of  Alexandria  shall  pre- 
serve the  independence  of  l'4;ypt]  ;  for  the  end  shall 
be  at  the  time  appointed.  Then  shall  he  [  Antiochus] 
return  into  his  land,  and  his  lieart  shall  be  against 
the  holy  covenant;  and  he  shall  do  exphdts,  and 
return  to  his  own  land.  At  the  time  appointed  he 
$kall  vetwn  and  come  towards  the  south  ;  but  it 
shfdl  not  be  as  the  former  so  also  the  latter  time. 
[Mis  career  shall  be  checked  at  once]  for  the  ships 
of  Chittim  [comp.  Num.  xxiv.  24:  the  Koman  fleet] 
shall  come  against  him  :  therefore  he  shall  be  dis- 
mayed and  return  and  have  indignation  against 
the  holy  covenant  J' ^ 


Ptolemy  VI. 
retradrachm  of  Ptolemy  VI.   (Egyptian  talent).    Obv. 
Head  of  king,  r.,  bound  with  fillet.     Key.  HTOAE- 
MAIOY    ^-lAOMHTOPOS.     Eagle,  1.,  with  palm- 
branch,  on  thunderbolt. 

After  the  discomfiture  of  Antiochus,  Philometor 
was  for  some  time  occupied  in  resisting  the  ambi- 
tious designs  of  his  brother,  who  made  two  attempts 
to  add  Cyprus  to  the  kingdom  of  Cyrene,  which  was 
allotted  to  him.  Having  effectually  put  down  these 
attempts,  he  turned  his  attention  again  to  Syria. 
During  the  brief  reign  of  Antiochus  Eupator  he 
eeems  to  have  supported  Philip  against  the  regent 
Lysias  (comp.  2  jSIacc.  ix.  29).  After  the  murder 
of  Eupator  by  Demetrius  I.,  Philometor  espoused 
the  cause  of  Alexander  Balas,  the  rival  claimant  to 
the  throne,  because  Demetrius  had  made  an  attempt 
on  Cyprus;  and  when  Alexandei*  had  defeated  and 
slain  his  rival,  he  accepted  the  overtures  which  he 
made,  and  gave  hini  his  daughter  Cleopatra  in 
marriage  (b.  c.  150  :  1  Mace.  x.  51-58).  But, 
according  to  1  Mace.  xi.  1,  10,  &c.,  the  alliance 
was  not  made  in  good  faith,  but  only  as  a  means 
towards  securing  possession  of  Syria.  According 
to  others,  Alexander  himself  made  a  treacherous 
ittempt  on  the  life  of  Ptolemy  (comp.  1  Mace,  xi 
10),  which  caused  him  to  transfer  his  support  to 
Demetrius  11.,  to  whom  also  he  gave  his  daughter, 
whom  he  had  taken  from  Alexander.  The  wdole 
of  Syria  was  quirkly  subdued,  and  he  was  crowned 
Rt  Antioch  king  of  Egypt  and  Asia  (1  Mace.  xi.  13). 
Alexander  made  an  effort  to  recover  his  crown,  but 
waa  defeated  by  the  forces  of  Ptolemy  and  Deme- 
jius,  and  shortly  afterwards  put  to  death  in  Arabia. 
But  Ptolemy  did  not  long  enjoy  his  success.     He 


a  Josephus  in  one  place  (B.  J.  y\\.  10,  §  2)  calls 
aim  "  the  son  of  Simon,"  and  he  appears  under  the 
in  Jewish  legends ;  but  it  seems  certain 
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fell  from  his  horse  in  the  battle,  and  died  within  a 
few  days  (1  Mace.  xi.  18),  n.  c.  146. 

Ptolema-.us  Philometor  is  the  last  king  of  Egypt 
who  is  noticed  in  sacred  history,  and  his  reign  waa 
marked  also  by  tlie  erection  of  the  temple  at 
I.eontopolis.  'I'he  coincidence  is  worthy  of  notice, 
for  the  consecration  of  a  new  centre  of  worship 
placed  a  religious  as  well  as  a  political  barrier 
between  the  Alexandrine  and  Palestinian  Jews. 
Henceforth  the  nation  was  again  divided.  'I'be 
history  of  the  temple  itself  is  extremely  obscure, 
but  even  in  its  origin  it  waa  a  monument  of  civil 
strife.  Onias,  the  son  of  Onias  IIl.,o  who  wa* 
nmrdered  at  Antioch,  n.  c.  171,  when  he  saw  that 
he  was  excluded  Irom  the  succession  to  the  high- 
priesthood  by  mercenary  intrigues,  fled  to  Egyi)t, 
either  shortly  after  his  father's  death  or  upon  the 
transference  of  the  ofhce  to  Alcimus,  n.  c.  102 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  9,  §  7).  It  is  probable  that  his 
retirement  must  be  i)laced  at  the  later  date,  for  he 
was  a  child  {irals,  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  5,  §  1)  at  the 
time  of  his  father's  death,  and  he  is  elsewhere 
mentioned  as  one  of  those  who  actively  opposed  the 
S3-rian  party  in  Jerusalem  (Joseph.  B.  J.  i.  1).  In 
Egypt  he  entered  the  service  of  the  king,  and  rose, 
with  another  Jew,  Dositheus,  to  the  supreme  com- 
mand. In  this  ofKce  he  rendered  important  services 
during  the  war  which  Ptol.  Physcon  waged  against 
his  brother;  and  he  pleaded  these  to  induce  the 
king  to  grant  him  a  ruined  temple  of  Diana  {rris 
aypias  Bov^aaTiws)  at  Leontopolis,  as  the  site  of 
a  temple,  which  he  proposed  to  build  «'  after  the 
pattern  of  that  at  Jerusalem,  and  of  the  same 
dimensions."  His  alleged  object  was  to  unite  the 
Jews  in  one  body,  who  were  at  the  time  "  divided 
into  hostile  factions,  even  as  the  Egyptians  were, 
from  their  differences  in  religious  services  "  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xiii.  3,  §  1).  In  defense  of  the  locality  which 
he  chose,  he  quoted  the  words  of  Isaiah  (Is.  xix.  18, 
19),  who  spoke  of  "an  altar  to  the  Lord  in  the 
midst  of  the  land  of  Egypt,''  and  according  to  one 
interpretation  mentioned  "  the  city  of  the  Sun  " 

(D^nn  "T^3^),  by  name.  The  site  was  granted 
and  the  temple  built;  but  the  original  plan  was 
not  exactly  carried  out.  The  Naos  rose  "  like  a 
tower  to  the  height  of  sixty  cubits  "  (Joseph.  B.  J. 
vii.  10,  §  3,  TTvpytf)  irapanXriaiov  .  .  ,  €iS  k^r\- 
Kovra  Trrjx^is  avearriKSTa)-  The  altar  and  the 
offerings  were  similar  to  those  at  Jerusalem;  but 
in  place  of  the  seven-branched  candlestick,  was  "  a 
single  lamp  of  gold  suspended  by  a  golden  chain." 
The  senice  was  performed  by  priests  and  Levites 
of  pure  descent;  and  the  temple  possessed  consid- 
erable revenues,  which  were  devoted  to  their  sup- 
port and  to  the  adequate  celebration  of  the  divine 
ritual  (Joseph.  B. ./.  vii.  10,  §  3;  Ant.  xiii.  3,  §  3). 
The  object  of  Ptol.  Philometor  in  furthering  the 
design  of  Onias,  was  doubtless  the  same  as  that 
which  led  to  the  erection  of  the  "  golden  calves  " 
in  Israel.  The  Jewish  residents  in  Egypt  were 
numerous  and  powerful ;  and  when  Jerusalem  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Syrians,  it  became  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  weaken  their  connection  with 
their  mother  city.  In  this  respect  the  position  of 
the  temple  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  kingdom 
was  peculiarly  important  (Jorst,  Gesch.  d.  Juden- 
timms,  i.  117).     On  the  othfr  hand,  it  is  probabla 


that  this  was  a  mere  error,  occasioned  by  tho  patro 
nymic  of  the  most  famous  Onias  (comp.  Urnfeld 
Gesrh.  Jud.  ii.  557). 
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Mai  Oiiiag  saw  no  hope  in  the  Hellenized  Judaism 
jf  a  Syrian  province ;  and  the  triumph  of  the  Mac- 
cabees was  still  unachieved  wlien  the  temple  .at 
I^icontopolis  was  founded.  The  date  of  this  event 
cannot  indeed  be  exactly  determined.  Josephus 
gays  (B.  ./.  vii.  10  §  4)  that  the  temple  had  ex- 
isted "343  yeai-s"  at  the  time  of  its  destruction, 
cir.  A.  D.  71;  but  the  text  is  manifestly  corrupt. 
I'.usebius  (op,  Hieron.  viii.  p.  507,  ed.  Migne)  no- 
tices the  flight  of  Onias  and  the  building  of  the 
temple  under  the  same  year  (b.  c.  162),  possibly 
from  the  natural  connection  of  the  events  without 
regard  to  the  exact  date  of  the  latter.  Some  time 
at  least  must  be  allowed  for  the  military  service  of 
Onias,  and  the  building  of  the  temple  may  perhaps 
be  placed  after  the  conclusion  of  the  last  war  with 
Ptol.  Physcon  (c.  b.  c.  154),  when  Jonathan  "  be- 
?an  to  judge  the  people  at  IMachmas  "  (1  Mace.  ix. 
73).  In  Palestine  the  erection  of  this  second  tem- 
ple was  not  condemned  so  strongly  as  might  have 
been  expected.  A  question  indeed  was  raised  in 
later  times  whether  the  service  was  not  idolatrous 
{Jertis.  Joma  43  (/,  ftp.  Jost,  Uesc/i.  d.  Judenth.  i. 
119),  but  the  Mishna,  embodying  without  doubt 
the  old  decisions,  determines  the  point  more  favor- 
ibly.  *'  Priests  who  had  served  at  I..eontopoli8  were 
forbidden  to  serve  at  Jerusalem ;  but  were  not  ex- 
cluded from  attending  the  public  services.''  "A 
vow  might  be  discharged  rightly  at  Leontopolis  as 
well  as  at  Jerusalem,  but  it  was  not  enough  to  dis- 
charge it  at  the  former  place  only  "  {Menach.  109, 
rr,  ap.  Jost,  as  above).  The  circumstances  under 
which  the  new  temple  was  erected  were  evidently 
accepted  as  in  some  degree  an  excuse  for  the  irreg- 
ular worship.  The  connection  with  Jerusalem, 
though  weakened  in  popular  estimation,  was  not 
broken;  and  the  spiritual  significance  of  the  one 
Temple  remained  unchanged  for  the  devout  believer 
v'Philo,  de  i\f anarch,  ii.  §  1,  &c.).  [Alexandria, 
vol.  i.  p.  63.] 

The  Jewish  colony  in  Egypt,  of  which  Leon- 
topolis was  the  immediate  religious  centre,  was 
formed  of  various  elements  and  at  different  times. 
The  settlements  which  were  made  under  the  Greek 
sovereigns,  though  the  most  important,  were  by  no 
means  the  first.  In  the  later  times  of  the  kingdom 
of  Judah  many  "trusted  in  Egypt,"  and  took  refuge 
there  (Jer.  xliii.  6,  7);  and  when  Jeremiah  was 
taken  to  Tahpanhes,  he  spoke  to  '•  all  the  Jews 
which  dwell  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  which  dwell  at 
Migdol  and  Tahpanhes,  and  at  Noph,  and  in  the 
country  of  Pathros"  (Jer.  xliv.  1).  This  colony, 
for  ned  against  the  command  of  God,  was  devoted 
to  complete  destruction  (Jer.  xliv.  27),  but  when 
the  connection  was  once  formed,  it  is  probable  that 
tlie  Persians,  acting  on  the  same  policy  as  the 
Ptolemies,  encouraged  the  settlement  of  Jews  in 
Ksjypt  to  keep  hi  check  the  native  population. 
After  the  Return  the  spirit  of  commerce  must  have 
contributed  to  increase  the  number  of  emigrants; 
hut  the  history  of  the  Egyptian  Jews  is  involved 
in  the  same  deep  obscurity  as  that  of  the  Jews  of 
Palestine  till  the  invasion  of  Alexander.  There 
cannot,  however,  be  any  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the 
Dower  and  influence  of  the  colony ;  and  the  mere 
lact  of  its  existence  is  an  important  consideration 
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o  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  nerod,  on  hia  return 
from  Italy  to  Syria,  landed  at  Ptolemais  (Joseph.  Ant. 
Ut.  15,  §  1). 

*  •  On  the  journey  from  Antioch  to  Jerusalem 
4cU  XT.  3  S.)  Paul,  instead  o\'  following  the  coast- 


in  estimating  the  possibility  of  Jewish  ideas  find- 
ing their  way  to  the  west.  Judaism  had  secured 
in  old  times  all  the  treasures  of  Egypt,  and  thug 
the  first  installment  of  the  debt  was  repaid.  A 
preparation  was  already  made  for  a  great  work 
when  the  founding  of  Alexandria  opened  a  new  era 
in  the  history  of  the  Jews.  Alexander,  according 
to  the  policy  of  all  great  conquerors,  incorporated 
the  conquered  in  his  armies.  Samaritans  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xi.  8,  §  6)  and  Jews  (Joseph.  Ant.  xi.  8,  §  5; 
Hecat.  ap.  Joseph,  c.  Ap.  i.  22)  are  mentioned 
among  his  troops;  and  the  traditic^  is  probably 
true  which  reckons  them  among  the  first  settlers 
at  Alexandria  (Joseph.  B.J.  ii.  18,  §  7;  c.  Ap. 
ii.  4).  Ptolemy  Soter  increased  the  colony  cf  the 
Jews  in  Egypt  both  by  force  and  by  policy ;  an(i 
their  numbers  in  the  next  reign  may  be  estimated 
by  the  stiitement  (Joseph.  Arit.  xii.  2,  §  1)  that 
Ptol.  Philadelphus  gave  freedom  to  120,000.  The 
position  occupied  by  Joseph  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  4) 
at  the  court  of  Ptol.  Euergetes  I.,  implies  that  the 
Jews  were  not  ordy  numerous,  but  influential.  As 
we  go  onwards,  the  legendary  accounts  of  the  per- 
secution of  Ptol.  Philopator  bear  witness  at  least 
to  the  great  number  of  Jewish  residents  in  Egypt 
(3  Mace,  iv.  15, 17),  and  to  their  dispersion  through- 
out the  Delta.  In  the  next  reign  many  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Palestine  who  remained  faithful  to  the 
Egyptian  alliance  fled  to  Egypt  to  escape  from  the 
Syrian  rule  (comp.  Jerome  ad  Dan.  xi.  14,  who  is, 
however,  confused  in  his  account).  The  consid- 
eration which  their  leaders  must  have  thus  gained, 
accounts  for  the  rank  which  a  Jew,  Aristobulus,  is 
said  to  have  held  under  Ptol.  Philometor,  as  "  tutor 
of  the  king"  (StSda-KaAos,  2  Mace.  i.  10).  The 
later  history  of  the  Alexandrine  Jews  has  been 
noticed  before  (vol.  i.  p.  63).  They  retained  their 
privileges  under  the  IJomans,  though  they  were 
exposed  to  the  illegal  oppression  of  individual  gov- 
ernors, and  quietly  acquiesced  in  the  foreign  do- 
minion (Joseph.  B.  J.  vii.  10,  §  1).  An  attempt 
which  was  made  by  some  of  the  fugitives  from 
Palestine  to  create  a  rising  in  Alexandria  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  entirely  failed ;  but  the 
attempt  gave  the  Romans  an  excuse  for  plundering, 
and  afterwards  (b.  c.  71)  for  closing  entirely  the 
temple  at  Leontopolis  (Joseph.  B.  J.  vii.  10). 

B.  F.  W. 

PTOLEMA'IS  (nToXefiats  :  Ptolemais). 
This  article  is  merely  supplementary  to  that  on 
AcCHO.  The  name  is  in  fact  an  interpolation  in 
the .  history  of  the  place.  The  city  which  was 
called  Accho  in  the  earliest  Jewish  annals,  and 
which  is  again  the  Akka  or  St.  Jean  tfAcre  of 
crusading  and  modern  times,  was  named  Ptolemain 
in  the  Macedonian  and  Roman  periods.  In  th« 
former  of  these  periods  it  was  the  most  important 
town  upon  the  coast,  and  it  is  prominently  men- 
tioned in  the  first  book  of  Maccabees,  v.  15,  55,  x^ 
1,  58,  00,  xii.  48.  In  the  latter  its  eminence  wag 
far  outdone  by  Herod's  new  city  of  C.bsarea.<» 
Still  in  the  N.  T.  Ptolemais  is  a  marked  point  in 
St.  Paul's  travels  both  by  land  and  sea.  He  musf 
have  passed  through  it  on  all  his  journeys  along 
the  great  coast-road  which  connected  Caesarea  and 
Antioch*  (Acts  xi.  30,  xii.  25,  xv.  2,  30,  xviii.  22); 

s 

road  to  Caesarea,  awpears  to  have  turned  inland  froic 
Ptolemais,  across  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon,  since  h« 
passed  on  that  occasion  thronglt  Phoenicia  and  Sama 
ria  to  Jerusalem.  B. 


8)  and  thence  to  Jeru- 
J.  S.  H. 
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and  the  distances  are  given  both  in  the  Antonine 
and  Jerusalem  itiner.iries  (Wesseling,  7/m.  pp.  158, 
584).  But  it  is  siwcifically  mentioned  in  Acts  xxi. 
7,  as  containing  a  Christian  commnnity,  visited  for 
9t\e  day  by  St.  Paul.  On  this  occasion  he  came  to 
rtolemais  by  sea.  lie  was  then  on  his  return 
Voyage  from  the  third  n^issionary  journey.  The 
last  Jiarbor  at  which  he  had  touched  was  Tyre 
(ver.  3).  From  Ptolemais  he  proceeded,  apparently 
by  land,  to  Csesarea  (v 
salem  (rer.  17). 

*  PTOJyEMEE,  PTOLEME'US,  PTOL'- 
OMEE,  PTOLOME'US,  A.  V.  in  Esther 
(AiX)c.)  and  1  and  2  Maccabees.     [Ptolem.kus.] 

PU'A  (njD  [=nS^3]:  4'oud:  PA«a), prop- 
erly Puvvah.  l^iiuVAH  the  son  of  Issachar  (Num. 
XX vi.  23). 

PU'AH  (nS^S  [utterance,  FUrst;  vimfh, 
Ges.]:  *owo:  Phua).  1.  The  father  of  Tola,  a 
man  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  and  judge  of  Israel 
after  Abimelech  (Judg.  x.  1).  In  the  Vulgate, 
instead  of  "the  son  of  Dodo,"  he  is  called  "the 
uncle  of  Abimelech;"  and  in  the  LXX.  Tola  is 
Raid  to  be  "the  son  of  Phua,  the  son  (viSs)  of  his 
father's  brother;"  both  versions  endeavoring  to 
"lender  "Dodo  "  as  an  appellative,  while  the  latter 
introduces  a  remarkable  genealogical  difficulty. 

2.  [Vut.  *oue.]  The  son  of  Issachar  (1  Chr. 
Jii.  1),  elsewhere  called  Phuvah  and  PuA. 

3.  {nV^B  [gracefulness,  beauty,  Ges.,  Ftirat]). 
}nc  of  the  two  midwives  to  whom  Pharaoh  gave 
fistructions  to  kill  the  Hebrew  male  children  at 
their  birth  (Ex.  i.  15).  In  the  A.  V.  they  are 
called  "  Hebrew  midwives."  a  rendering  which  is 
not  required  by  the  original,  and  which  is  doubtful, 
both  from  the  improbability  that  the  king  would 
have  intnisted  the  execution  of  such  a  task  to  the 
women  of  the  nation  he  was  endeavoring  to 
destroy,  as  well  as  from  the  answer  of  the  women 
themselves  in  ver.  19,  "  for  the  Hebrew  women  are 
not  like  the  Egyptian  women;"  from  which  we 
may  infer  that  they  were  accustomed  to  attend 
upon  the  latter,  and  were  themselves,  in  all  prob- 
ability, Egyptians.  If  we  translate  Ex.  i.  18  in 
this  way,  "And  the  king  of  Egypt  said  to  the 
women  who  acted  as  midwives  to  the  Hebrew 
women,"  this  difficulty  is  removed.  The  two, 
Shiphrah  and  Puah,  are  supposed  to  have  been 
the  chief  and  representatives  of  their  profession; 
as  Aben  Ezra  says,  "  They  were  chiefs  over  all  the 
midwives:  for  no  doubt  there  were  more  than  five 
hundred  midwives,  but  these  two  were  chiefs  over 
them  to  give  tribute  to  the  king  of  the  hire." 
According  to  Jewish  tradition,  Shiphrah  was  Joch- 
ebed,  and  Puah,  Miriam;  "  because,"  says  Rashi, 
"she  cn'ec/and  talked  and  murmured  to  the  child, 
after  the  manner  of  the  women  that  lull  a  weeping 
infant."  The  origin  of  all  this  is  a  play  upon  the 
naaic  Puah,  which  is  derived  from  a  root  signify- 
*ng  "  to  cry  out,"  as  in  Is.  xlii.  14  and  used  in 
P»aLbinical  writers  of  the  bleating  of  sheep. 

W.  A.  AV. 
*  There  are  some  reasons  for  the  other  opin- 
bn  with  regard  to  Puah'a  nationality.  It  not 
«eing  said  that  Pharadj  appointed  the  midwives, 
the  more  obvious  supposition  is  that  those  who 
%cted  in  this  capacity  among  the  Hebrews  were 
women  of  their  own  race,  and  so  much  the  more, 
ftfl  th3  Hebrews  at  this  time  lived  apart  from 
Qua  Egyptians  in  their  own  separate  province  (see 
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Ex.  ix.  2G).  The  fear  of  God  ascribed  to  tbt 
midwives  as  the  motive  for  their  hnmanity  (Ex.  L 
19)  leads  us  to  think  of  them  as  Hebrews  and  no! 
Egyptians;  and,  further,  according  to  the  l>est 
view,  the  names  of  the  women  (Puah,  Shiphrah) 
are  Shemitic  and  not  Egyptian.  The  rendering 
of  the  A.  V.  is  the  more  obvious  one  (the  con- 
struction like  that  in  ver.  19),  and  is  generally 
adopted.  II. 

PUBLICAN  {rfhwvns  -  publicanm).  The 
word  thus  translated  belongs  only,  in  the  N.  T.,  to 
the  three  Synoptic  Gospels.  The  class  designated 
by  the  Greek  word  were  employed  as  collectors  of 
the  Roman  revenue.  The  Latin  word  from  which 
the  English  of  the  A.  V.  has  been  taken  was  ap- 
plied to  a  higher  order  of  men.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary to  glance  at  the  financial  administration  of  the 
Roman  provinces  in  order  to  understand  the  rela- 
tion of  the  two  classes  to  each  other,  and  the 
grounds  of  the  hatred  and  scorn  which  appear  in 
the  N.  T.  to  have  fallen  on  the  former. 

The  Roman  senate  had  found  it  convenient,  at  a 
period  as  early  as,  if  not  earlier  than,  the  second 
Punic  war,  to  farm  the  vectignlia  (direct  t'ixes) 
and  the  jwrtoria  (customs,  including  the  octroi  on 
goods  carried  into  or  out  of  cities)  to  capitalists 
who  undertook  to  pay  a  given  sum  into  the  treas- 
ury (m  publicum),  and  so  received  the  name  of 
publicani  (Liv.  xxxii.  7).  Contracts  of  this  kind 
fell  naturally  into  the  hands  of  the  equiles,  as  the 
richest  class  of  Romans.  Not  unfrequently  they 
went  beyond  the  means  of  any  individual  capitalist, 
and  a  joint-stock  company  (societas)  was  formed, 
with  one  of  the  partners,  or  an  agent  appointed  by 
them,  acting  as  managing  director  (mmjister ;  Cic, 
ad  Dlv.  xiii.  9).  Under  this  officer,  who  resided 
commonly  at  Rome,  transacting  the  business  of  the 
company,  paying  profits  to  the  partners  and  the 
like,  were  the  sub-magistri,  living  in  the  provinces. 
Under  them,  in  like  manner,  were  the  portifores, 
the  actual  custom-house  officers  (douaniers),  who 
examined  each  bale  of  goods  exported  or  imported, 
assessed  its  value  more  or  less  arbitrarily,  wrote  out 
the  ticket,  and  enforced  payment.  The  latter  were 
commonly  natives  of  the  province  in  which  they 
were  stationed,  as  being  brought  daily  into  contact 
with  all  classes  of  the  population.  The  word 
Te\uvai,  which  etymologicaJly  might  have  been 
used  of  the  publicani  properly  so  called  (tcXtj, 
iivcofxai),  W'aa  used  popularly,  and  in  the  N.  T. 
exclusively,  of  the  portitores. 

The  publicani  were  thus  an  important  section 
of  the  equestrian  order.  An  orator  wishing,  for 
political  purposes,  to  court  that  order,  might  de- 
scribe them  as  "  flos  equitum  Romanorum,  oma- 
mentum  civitatis,  firmamentum  Reipublicie  "  (Cic. 
pro  Plane,  p.  9).  The  system  was,  however,  es- 
sentially a  vicious  one,  the  most  detestable,  perhaps, 
of  all  modes  of  managing  a  revenue  (comp.  Adam 
Smith,  Wealth  of  Nations,  v.  2),  and  it  bore  its 
natural  fruits.  The  publicani  were  banded  U>- 
gether  to  support  each  other's  interest,  and  at 
once  resented  and  defied  all  interference  (Liv.  xxv. 
3).  They  demanded  severe  laws,  and  put  e>-ery 
such  law  into  execution.  Their  agents,  the  porti- 
tores,  were  encouraged  in  the  most  vexatious  or 
fraudulent  exactions,  and  a  remedy  was  all  bin 
impossible.  The  popular  feeling  ran  strong  eveu 
against  the  equestrian  capitalists.  The  Macedo- 
nians complained,  as  soon  as  they  were  brought 
under  Roman  government,  that,  "  ubi  pubHcanui 
est,  i'  i  ftut  jus  publicum  vauum,  aut  libertas  sociu 
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nulk'^  (IJv.  xlv.  18).  Cicero,  in  writing  to  his 
brother  (ad  Quint,  i.  1,  11),  speaks  of  the  difficulty 
of  keeping  the  publlcnni  within  bounds,  and  yet 
not  ottending  them,  as  the  hardest  task  of  the 
governor  of  a  province.  Tacitus  counted  it  as  one 
bright  feature  of  the  ideal  life  of  a  people  unlike 
his  own,  that  there  <'  nee  publicanus  atterit " 
(Germ.  p.  2U).  For  a  moment  the  capricious 
liberalism  of  Nero  led  him  to  entertain  the  thought 
of  sweeping  away  tlie  whole  system  of  porioria, 
l)Ut  the  conservatism  of  the  senate,  servile  as  it 
was  in  all  things  else,  rose  in  arms  against  it,  and 
tlie  scheme  was  dropped  (rue.  Ann.  xiii.  50):  and 
tlie  'Mmmodestia  publicanorum ''  (t^ic/.)  remained 
unchecked. 

If  this  was  the  case  with  the  directors  of  the 
company,  we  may  imagine  how  it  stood  with  the 
underlings.  They  overcharged  whenever  they  had 
an  opportunity  (Luke  iii.  l'<i).  They  brouglit  false 
charges  of  smuggling  in  the  hoi)e  of  extorting 
hush-money  (Luke  xix.  8).  They  detained  and 
opened  lettere  on  mere  suspicion  (  Terent.  Phorm.  i. 
2,  99;  Plant.  Trinumm.  iii.  3,  64).  The  injurice 
poj'tiUtrum,  rather  than  the  j)Oiloria  themselves, 
were  in  most  cases  the  subject  of  complaint  (Cic. 
<td  Quint,  i.  1,  XL).  It  was  the  basest  of  all  live- 
lihoods (Cic.  de  OJjUc.  i.  42).  They  were  the 
wolves  and  bears  of  human  society  (Stobaeus,  Serm. 
ii.  34).  "IlavTes  reKuvai,  Trdures  apvayfs^' 
had  become  a  proverb,  even  under  an  earlier 
regime,  and  it  was  truer  than  ever  now  (Xeno. 
Comic,  ap.  Dicaearch.  Meineke,  Frag.  Com.  iv. 
596 ).« 

All  this  was  enough  to  bring  the  class  into  ill- 
Sivor  everywhere.  In  Judaea  and  Galilee  there 
were  special  circumstances  of  aggravation.  The 
employment  brought  out  all  the  besetting  vices  of 
ihe  Jewish  character.  The  strong  feeling  of  many 
Jews  as  to  the  absolute  unlawfulness  of  paying 
tribute  at  all  made  matters  worse.  The  Scribes 
who  discussed  the  question  (Matt.  xxii.  15)  for  the 
most  part  answered  it  in  the  negative.  The  fol- 
lowers of  Judas  of  G.vlilee  had  made  this  the 
special  grievance  against  which  they  rose.  In 
addition  to  their  other  fixults,  accordingly,  the 
Publicans  of  the  N.  T.  were  regarded  as  traitors 
iiid  apostates,  defiled  by  their  frequent  intercourse 
with  the  heathen,  willins;  tools  of  the  oppressor. 
They  were  classed  with  sinners  (IMatt.  ix.  11,  xi. 
19),  with  harlots  (Matt.  xxi.  31,  32),  with  the 
heathen  (Matt,  xviii.  17).  In  Galilee  they  con- 
sisted probably  of  the  least  reputable  members  of 
the  fisherman  and  peasant  class.  Left  to  them- 
telves,  men  of  decent  lives  holding  aloof  from 
them,  their  only  friends  or  companions  were  found 
imong  those  who  like  themselves  were  outcasts 
from  the  world's  law.  Scribes  and  people  alike 
hated  them  as  priests  and  peasants  in  Ireland  have 
hated  a  Itoman  Catholic  who  took  service  in  col- 
lecting tithes  or  evicting  tenants. 

The  Gospels  present  us  with  some  instances  of 
(his  feeling.  To  eat  and  drink  "with  publicans  " 
leems  to  the  Pharisaic  mind  incompatible  with  the 
character  of  a   recognized   Rabbi   (Matt.  ix.  11). 


«  Amusing  instances  of  the  continuance  of  this 
feeling  may  be  seen  in  the  extracts  from  Chrysostom 
ind  other  writers,  quoted  by  Suicer,  s.  v.  reKJivrif. 
In  part  these  are  perhaps  rhetorical  ampli&catious 
»f  what  they  found  in  the  Gospels  .  but  it  can 
isrdly  be  doubted  that  they  testify  al»;  to  the  never- 
tyiiij  dislike  of  thja  tax-pay«r   to  the  tax-colleotor. 
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Tliey  spoke  ia  their  scorn  of  our  Lortl  is  tht 
friend  of  publicans' (Matt,  xi,  19).  Rabbinic  wrli^ 
ings  furnish  some  curious  illustrations  of  the  same 
feeling.  The  Chaldee  Targum  and  R.  Solomon 
find  in  "the  archers  who  sit  by  the  waters"  of 
Judg.  V.  11,  a  description  of  the  rcKuvai  sitting 
on  the  banks  of  rivers  or  seas  in  ambush  for  the 
wayfarer.  The  casuistry  of  the  Talmud  enumer- 
ates three  classes  of  men  with  whom  promises  need 
not  be  kept,  and  the  three  are  murderers,  thieves, 
and  publicans  {Nednr.  iii.  4).  No  money  known 
to  come  from  them  was  received  into  the  alms-box 
of  the  synagogue  or  the  Corban  of  the  Temple 
{Bciba  kuuidy  x.  1).  To  write  a  publican's  ticket, 
or  even  to  carry  the  ink  for  it  on  the  Sabbath-day 
was  a  distinct  breach  of  the  commandment  {ShabL 
viii.  2).  Tliey  were  not  fit  to  sit  in  judgment,  or 
even  to  give  testimony  (Sanhedr.  f.  25,  2).  Some 
times  there  is  an  exceptional  notice  in  their  favor. 
It  was  recorded  as  a  special  excellence  in  the  father 
of  a  Rabbi  that,  having  been  a  publican  for  thir- 
teen years,  he  had  lessened  instead  of  increasing 
the  pressure  of  taxation  {ibid.)P  (The  references 
are  taken,  for  the  most  part,  from  Lightfoot.) 

The  class  thus  practically  excommunicated  fur- 
nished some  of  the  earliest  disciples  both  of  the 
Baptist  and  of  our  Lord.  Like  the  outlying,  so- 
called  "  dangerous  classes  "  of  other  times,  they 
were  at  least  free  from  hypocrisy.  Whatever  mo- 
rality they  had,  was  real  and  not  conventional.  We 
may  think  of  the  Baptist's  preaching  as  having 
been  to  them  what  Wesley's  was  to  the  colliers  of 
Ivingswood  or  the  Cornish  miners.  The  publican 
who  cried  in  the  bitterness  of  his  spirit,  "  God  be 
merciful  to  me  a  sinner"  (Luke  xviiu  13),  may  be 
taken  as  the  representative  of  those  who  had  come 
under  this  influence  (Matt.  xxi.  32).  The  GaJi- 
laean  fishermen  bail  probably  learnt,  even  before 
their  IMaster  taught  them,  to  overcome  their  re- 
pugnance to  the  publicans  who  with  them  had 
l)een  sloarers  in  the  same  baptism.  The  publicans 
(Matthew  perhaps  among  them)  had  probably 
gone  back  to  their  work  learning  to  exact  no  more 
than  what  was  appointed  them  (Luke  iii.  13). 
However  startling  the  choice  of  Matthew  the  pub- 
lican to  be  of  the  number  of  the  Twelve  may  have 
seemed  to  the  Pharises,  we  have  no  trace  of  any 
perplexity  or  ofTense  on  the  part  of  the  disciples. 

The  position  of  Zaccilkus  as  an  apxiTi\(avi)s 
(Luke  xix.  2)  implies  a  gradation  of  some  kind 
among  the  persons  thus  employed.  Possibly  the 
balsam  trade,  of  which  Jericho  was  the  centre,  may 
have  brought  larger  profits,  possibly  he  was  one  of 
the  sub  ma  gist  ri  in  immediate  communication  with 
the  Bureau  at  Rome.  That  it  was  possible  for  even 
a  Jewish  publican  to  attain  considerable  wealth,  we 
find  from  the  history  of  John  the  Te;.ccii'rjs  (Joseph. 
B.  J.  ii.  14,  §  4),  who  acts  with  the  leading  Jews 
and  ofiijrs  a  bribe  of  eight  talents  to  the  Procurator, 
Gessius  Florus.  The  fact  that  Jericho  was  at  this 
time  a  city  of  the  priests  — 12,000  are  said  to  have 
lived  there  —  gives,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  a  special 
significance  to  our  Lord's  preference  of  the  house 
of  Zacchaeus.  E.  H.  P. 


Their  vehement  denunciations  stand  almost  on  a  foot- 
ing with  Johnson's  definition  of  an  exciseman  [wr 
rather  of  excise}. 

b  We  have  a  singular  parallel  to  this  in  the  statues 
T<p  <ca\a»?  TeAwvijo-avrt,  mentioned  by.  Suetonius  m 
erected  by  the  cities  of  Asia  to  Sab'aus,  the  fitther  oi 
Yespasiau  (Suet.  Vesp.  Ii. 
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PUBXIUS  (n^TTAios:  Ptihlins).  The  chief 
man  —  probably  tbe  governor  —  of  Melita,  who  re- 
ceived and  lodged  St.  Paul  and  his  companions  on 
the  occasion  of  their  being  shipwrecked  off  that 
island  (Acta  xxviii.  7).  It  soon  appeared  tliat  he 
was  entertaining  an  angel  unawares,  for  St.  Paul 
gave  proof  of  his  divine  commission  by  miracu- 
lously healing  tlie  fatlier  of  Publius  of  a  fever,  and 
afterwards  working  other  cures  on  the  sick  wlio 
were  brought  unto  him.  Publius  possessed  property 
in  Melita:  the  distinctive  title  given  to  him  is  "  the 
ftrst  of  the  island;"  and  two  inscriptions,  one  in 
trreek,  the  other  in  Latin,  have  been  found  at 
Citta  Vecchia,  in  which  that  apparently  official 
title  occurs  (Alford).  Publius  may  perhaps  have 
been  the  delegate  of  the  lioman  prajtor  of  Sicily  to 
whose  jurisdiction  Mehta  or  Malta  belonged.  The 
Roman  martyrologies  assert  that  he  was  the  first 
bishop  of  the  island,  and  that  he  was  afterwards 
apiK)inted  to  succeed  Dionysius  as  bishop  of  Ath- 
ens. St.  Jerome  records  a  tradition  that  he  was 
crowned  with  martyrdom  (Z)e  Viris  Illust.  xix. ; 
Baron,  i.  554).  E.  H— s. 

*  'J'he  best  information  which  we  can  obtain 
respecting  the  situation  of  Malta  at  the  time  of 
Paul's  visit,  renders  it  doubtful,  to  say  the  least, 
whether  the  interpreters  are  in  the  right  as  it  re- 
gards the  station  of  Publius.  In  a  Greek  inscrip- 
tion of  an  earlier  date  we  find  mention  made  of 
two  persons  holding  the  office  of  archon  or  magis- 
trate in  the  island.  A  later  inscription  of  the 
times  of  the  Emperors  may  be  translated  as  follows : 
"  Lucius  Pud^ns,  son  of  Claudius,  of  the  tribe 
Quirina,  a  Ron)an  eques,  first  [irpwros,  as  in  Acts] 
and  patron  of  the  Melitaeans,  after  being  magistrate 
and  having  held  the  post  of  flamen  to  Augustus, 
erected  this."  Here  it  appears  that  the  person 
named  was  still  chief  man  of  the  island,  although 
his  magistracy  had  expired.  From  this  inscription 
and  others  in  Latin  found  at  Gozzo,  it  is  probable 
tJiat  the  inhabitants  of  both  islands  had  received 
the  privilege  of  Koman  citizenship,  and  were  en- 
rolled in  the  tribe  Quirina.  The  magistracy  was, 
no  doubt,  that  of  the  Jhiumvirs,  the  usual  muni- 
cipal chief  officers.  The  other  titles  corresjx)nd 
with  titles  to  be  met  with  on  marbles  relating  to 
towns  in  Italy.  Thus  the  title  of  cA/e/' corresponds 
to  that  of  princeps  in  the  colony  of  Pisa,  and  is 
probably  no  more  a  name  of  office  than  the  title  of 
vatron.  For  no  such  officer  is  known  to  have  ex- 
isted in  the  colonies  or  in  the  niunicijna,  and  the 
princeps  colonice  of  Pisa  is  mentioned  at  a  time 
when  it  is  said  that  owing  to  a  contention  between 
candidates  there  were  no  magistrates.    T.  I).  W. 

PU'DENS  {UovS-ns:  Pudtns),  a  Christian 
friend  of  Timoll^  at  Rome.  St.  Paul,  writing 
bbout  A.  D.  68,  says,  "  Eul)ulus  greeteth  thee,  and 
Pudens,  and  Linus,  and  Claudia"  (2  Tim.  iv.  21). 
Tie  is  commemorated  in  the  Byzantine  Church  on 
April  14;  in  the  Roman  Church  on  May  19. 
He  is  included  in  the  list  of  the  seventy  disciples 
given  by  Pseudo-Hippolytus.  Papebroch,  the  Bol- 
landist  editor  (Acta  Sanctorum,  Mali,  tom.  iv.  p. 
296),  while  printing  the  legendary  histories,  distin- 
piiishes  between  two  saints  of  this  name,  both 
Uoman  senators;  one  the  host  of  St.  Peter  and 


a  This  Timothy  is  said  to  have  preached  the  Gospel 
(n  Britain. 

6  "  [N]eptuno  et  MinervsB  templum  [pr]o  salute 
lomus  divinae,  auctoritate  Tiheril  Claudii  [Colgidubni 
yigiB  Wgati  augusti  in  Brit.,  {.sollejgium  fabrorum  et 
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friend  of  St.  Paul,  martyred  under  Nero;  theothei 
the  grandson  of  the  former,  living  about  A.  D.  150, 
the  father  of  Novatus,  Timothy,"  Praxedis,  and 
Pudentiana,  whose  house,  in  the  valley  between  the 
Viminal  hill  and  the  Esquiline,  served  in  his  life- 
time for  the  assembly  of  Roman  Christians,  and 
afterwards  gave  place  to  a  church,  now  the  Church 
of  S.  Pudenziana,  a  short  distance  at  the  back  of 
the  Basilica  of  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore.  Earlier 
writers  (as  Baronius,  Ann.  44,  §  61;  Ann.  59,  §  18* 
Ann.  162)  are  disposed  to  believe  in  the  existenc* 
of  one  Pudens  only. 

About  the  end  of  the  16th  century  it  was  ob- 
served (F.  de  Monceaux,  Keel.  Christianas  veieris 
Britannicce  incunabula,  Toumay,  1614;  Estius,  or 
his  editor;  Abp.  Parker,  De  Antiquit.  Britamu 
Feci.  1605;  M.  Alford,  Annales  Ecc.  Brit.  1663; 
Camden,  Britannia,  \b^^)  that  Martial,  the  Span- 
ish poet,  who  went  to  Itome  A.  D.  66,  or  earlier,  in 
his  23d  year,  and  dwelt  there  for  nearly  forty  years, 
mentions  two  contemporaries,  Pudens  and  Claudia, 
as  husband  and  wife  {Epig.  iv.  13);  that  he  men- 
tions Pudens  or  Aulus  Pudens  in  i.  32,  iv.  29,  v.  48, 
vi.  58,  vii.  11,  97;  Claudia  or  Claudia  Rufina  in  viii. 
60,  xi.  53;  and,  it  might  be  added,  Linus,  in  i.  76, 
ii.  54,  iv.  66,  xi.  25,  xii.  49.  That  Timothy  and 
Martial  should  have  each  three  friends  bearing  the 
same  names  at  the  same  time  and  place,  is  at  least 
a  very  singular  coincidence.  The  poet's  Pudena 
was  his  intimate  acquaintance,  an  admiring  critic 
of  his  epigrams,  an  immoral  man  if  judged  by  the 
Christian  rule.  He  was  an  LTmbrian  and  a  soldier: 
first  he  appears  as  a  centurion  aspiring  to  become 
a  primipilus;  afterwards  he  is  on  military  duty  in 
the  remote  north ;  and  the  poet  hopes  that  on  his 
return  thence  he  may  be  raised  to  equestrian  rank. 
His  wife  Claudia  is  described  as  of  British  birth, 
of  remarkable  beauty  and  wit,  and  the  mother  of  a 
flourishing  family. 

A  Latin  inscription  *  found  in  1723  at  Chiches- 
ter connects  a  [Pudjens  with  Britain  and  with  the 
Claudian  name.  It  commemorates  the  erection  of 
a  temple  by  a  guild  of  carpenters,  with  the  sanction 
of  King  Tiberius  Claudius  Cogidubnus,  the  sit« 
being  the  gilt  of  [Pud]ens  the  son  of  Pudentinus. 
Cogidubnus  was  a  native  king  appointed  and  sup- 
ported by  Rome  (Tac.  Affricola,  14).  He  reigned 
with  delegated  power  probably  from  A.  D.  52  to 
A.  D.  76.  If  he  had  a  daughter  she  would  inherit 
tlie  name  Claudia  and  might,  perhaps  as  a  hostage, 
be  educated  at  Rome. 

Another  link  seems  to  connect  the  Romanizing 
Britons  of  that  time  with  Claudia  Rufina  and  with 
Christianity  (see  IMusgrave,  quoted  by  Fabricius. 
Lux  Evangelii,  p.  702).  The  wife  of  Aulus  Plau- 
tius,  who  commanded  in  Britain  from  A.  r>.  43  tj 
A.  D.  52,  was  Poniponia  Graecina,  and  the  Rufi 
were  a  branch  of  her  house.  She  was  accused  at 
Rome,  A.  D.  57,  on  a  capital  charge  of  "  foreign 
superstition ;  "  was  acquitted,  and  lived  for  nearly 
forty  years  in  a  state  of  austere  and  mysterious  mel- 
ancholy (Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  32).  We  know  from  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  (xvi.  13)  that  the  Rufi  were 
well  represented  among  the  Roman  Christians  in 
A.  I).  58. 

Modern  researches  among  the   Columbaria  a* 
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qui  in  eo  [a  sacris  sunt]  de  sue  dedicaveruut,  donant* 
aream  [Pud]ente,  Pudeutini  filio."  A  corner  of  th« 
stone  was  broken  off,  and  the  letters  within  bnusk«ti 
have  been  inserted  on  conjecture. 
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Some  appropriated  to  members  of  the  Imperial 
household  have  brought  to  light  an  inscription  in 
wiiich  the  name  of  Pudens  occurs  as  that  of  a  ser- 
vant of  Tiberius  or  Claudius  {Journal  t^f  Classical 
and  Sacred  P/iilulof/y,  iv.  76). 

On  the  whole,  although  the  identity  of  St.  Paul's 
Pudens  with  any  legendary  or  heathen  namesake  is 
Dot  absolutely  proved,  yet  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  these  facts  add  nothing  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  friend  of  Paul  and  Timothy.  Future  dis- 
coveries may  go  be3'ond  tliem,  and  decide  the  ques- 
tion. They  are  treated  at  great  length  in  a 
pamphlet  entitled  Clamlia  and  Pudens,  by  Arch- 
deacon Williams,  Llandovery,  1848,  p.  58  ;  and 
more  briefly  by  Dean  Alford,  Gi-eek  Testament,  iii. 

104,  ed.  185G;  and  by  Conybeare  and  Howson, 
Life  of  St.  Paul,  ii.  594,  ed.  1858.  They  are  in- 
geniously woven  into  a  pleasing  romance  by  a 
writer  in  the  Quarterly  Bedew,  vol.  xcvii.  pp.  100- 

105.  See  also  Ussher,  Led.  Brit.  Antiquitaics, 
§  3,  and  Stillingfleet's  Antiquities.  [Claudia, 
Amer.  ed.]  W.  T.  B. 

PU'HITES,  THE  (\n^Sn  [patr.] :  Mi<t>- 
i0ifjL\  [Vat.  M6<(^et0et/A;]  Alex.  HcpiOeiu:  Aphutldi). 
According  to  1  Chr.  ii.  53,  the  "  Puhites  "  or 
■'  Puthites "  belonged  to  the  families  of  Kirjath- 
jearim.  There  is  a  Jewish  tradition,  embodied  in 
the  Targum  of  R.  Joseph,  that  these  families  of 
Kirjath-jearira  were  the  sons  of  Moses  whom 
Zipporah  bare  him,  and  that  from  them  were  de- 
scended the  disciples  of  the  prophets  of  Zorah  and 
Eshtaol. 

PUL  ( '^S  [see  below]  *ou5;  some  codd. 
^ovQ:  Africa),  a  country  or  nation  once  mentioned, 
if  the  Masoretic  text  be  here  correct,  in  the  Bible 
(Is.  livi.  19).  The  name  is  the  same  ag  that  of 
Pul,  king  of  Assyria.     It  is  spoken  of  with  distant 

nations;  "the  nations  (D^^*^2rT),  [to]  Tarshish, 
Pul,  and  Lud,  that  draw  the  bow,  [to]  Tubal,  and 
Javan,  [to]  the  isles  afar  off."  If  a  jMizraite  Lud 
be  intended  [Lud,  Ludim],  Pul  may  be  African. 
It  has  accordingly  been  compared  by  Bochart 
{Phaleg,  iv.  26)  and  J.  D.  Michaelis  {Spicileff.  i. 
256;  ii.  114)  with  the  island  Philaa,  called  in  Cop- 
tic ne?\/.K,  ni?\^K,  mA^^K^, ;  the 

hieroglyphic  name  being  EELEK,  P-EELEK, 
1CELEK.-T.  If  it  be  not  African,  the  identity  with 
the  king's  name  is  to  be  noted,  as  we  find  Shishak 

(plp'^ty)  as  the  name  of  a  king  of  Egypt  of  Baby- 

k>nian  or  Assyrian  race,  and  Sheshak  (TftC'tT), 
which  some  rashly  take  to  be  artificially  formed 
after  the  cabbalistic  manner  from  Babel  (7112), 
for  Babylon  itself,  the  difference  in  the  final  letter 
probably  arising  from  the  former  name  being  taken 
rron»  the  Egyptian  SHESHKNK.  In  the' line  of 
Shishak,  the  name  TAKELAT  has  been  compared 

by  Birch  with  forms  of  that  of  the  Tigris  Vp/JH, 

cwd.  rhp^  (^-o!,  iULs^^,  iU^o), 

which  Gesenius  has  thought  to  be  identical  with 
the  first  part  of  the  name  of  Tiglath-Pileser 
{The».  g.  v.). 


«  Other  readings  o'  ♦hia  name  are  9ova,  $ovXa,  and 
h  Thia  la  perhaps  implied  in  the  words  "  the  king- 
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The  common  LXX.  reading  suggests  that  tka 
Heb.  had  originally  Phut  (Put)  in  this  place, 
although  we  must  remember,  as  Gesenius  obser\'e8 

{Thes.  8.  V.  b^3),  that*OTA  could  be  easily 
changed  to  4»OTA  by  the  error  of  a  copyist.  Yet 
in  three  other  places  Put  and  Lud  occur  together 
(Jer.  xlvi.  9;  Ez.  xxvii.  10,  xxx.  5).  [LI'dim.] 
The  circumstance  that  tliis  name  is  mentioned  with 
names  or  designations  of  in)portance,  makes  it 
nearly  certain  that  some  great  and  well-known 
country  or  people  is  intended.  The  balance  of 
evidence  is  therefore  almost  decisive  in  favor  cf  the 
African  Phut  or  Put.     [Phut.]  R.  S.  P. 

PUL  p-')5  [see  above]  :  *oyA,  ^aAc^x? "  i^^ex. 
in  Chr.  *aAa>$ :]  Phul)  was  an  Assyrian  king,  and 
is  the  first  of  those  monarchs  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture. He  made  an  expedition  against  Menahem, 
king  of  Israel,  about  b.  c.  770.  Menahem  appeara 
to  have  inherited  a  kingdom  which  was  already 
included  among  the  dependencies  of  Assyria;  for  as 
early  as  b.  c.  884,  Jehu  gave  tribute  to  Shalma- 
neser,  the  Black- Obelisk  king  (see  vol.  i.  p.  188  fli), 
and  if  Judsea  was,  as  she  seems  to  have  been,  a 
regular  tributary  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of*  Amaziah  (b.  c.  838),  Samaria,  which  lay  lie- 
tween  Judaea  and  Assyria,  can  scarcely  have  been 
independent.  Under  the  Assyrian  system  the 
monarchs  of  tributary  kingdoms,  on  ascending  the 
throne,  applied  for  "confirmation  in  their  king- 
doms "  to  the  I^ord  Paramount,  and  only  became  es- 
tablished on  receiving  it.  We  may  gather  from  2  K. 
XV.  19,  20,  that  Menahem  neglected  to  make  any 
such  application  to  his  liege  lord,  Pul  —  a  negleot 
which  would  have  been  regarded  as  a  plain  act  of 
rebellion.  Possibly,  he  was  guilty  of  more  overt 
and  flagrant  hostility.  "  Menahem  smote  Tiphsah  " 
(2  K.  XV.  16),  we  are  told.  Now  if  this  Tiphsah 
is  the  same  with  the  Tiphsah  of  1  K.  iv.  24,  which 
is  certainly  Thapsacus,  —  and  it  is  quite  a  gratu- 
itous supposition  to  hold  that  there  were  two  Tiph- 
s,ahs  (Winer,  Realwb.  ii.  613),  —  we  must  regard 
Menahem  as  having  attacked  the  Assyrians,  and 
deprived  them  for  a  while  of  their  dominion  west  of 
the  Euphrates,  recovering  in  this  direction  the 
boundary  fixed  for  his  kingdom  by  Solomon  (1  K. 
iv.  24).  However  this  may  have  been,  it  is  evi 
dent  that  Pul  looked  upon  Menahem  as  a  rebel 
He  consequently  marched  an  army  into  Palestine 
for  the  purpose  of  punishing  his  revolt,  when 
Menahem  hastened  to  make  his  submission,  and 
having  coUectetl  by  means  of  a  poll-tax,  the  large 
sum  of  a  thousand  talents  of  gold,  he  paid  it  over 
to  the  Assyrian  monarch,  who  consented  thereupon 
to  "  confirm "  him  as  king.  This  is  all  that 
Scripture  tells  us  of  Pul.  The  Assyrian  monu- 
ments have  a  king,  whose  name  is  read  very  doubt- 
fully as  VuUusk  or  Iva-lush,  at  about  the  period 
when  Pul  must  have  reigned.  This  monarch  is 
the  grandson  of  Shalmaneser  (the  Black-Obeliak 
king,  who  warred  with  Ben-hadad  and  Hazael,  and 
took  tribute  from  Jehu),  while  he  is  certainly  an- 
terior to  the  whole  line  of  monarchs  forming  the 
lower  dynasty  —  Tiglath-Pileser,  Shalmaneser,  Sar- 
gon,  etc.  His  probable  date  therefore  is  B.  C. 
80O-750,  while  Pul,  as  we  have  seen,  ruled  over 
Assyria  in  B.  c.  770.  The  Hebrew  name  Pul  ii 
undoubtedly  curtailed ;  for  no  Assyrian  name  con- 


dom was  eonfirmed  in  hia  hand  "  (2  K.  xir  5 ; 
XT.  19). 
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lists  of  a  sincle  element.  If  we  take  the  "  Phalos  " 
for  "  riialoch "  of  the  Septuagiiit  as  probahly 
nearer  to  the  criuiiial  type,  we  have  a  form  not  very 
different  fron\  Vnl-lush  or  loa-lmh.  If,  on  these 
grounds,  tlie  identitication  of  the  Scriptural  Pul 
with  the  monumental  Vul-lush  be  regarded  as  es- 
tablished, we  may  give  some  further  particulars  of 
him  which  possess  considerable  interest.  Vul-lush 
reigned  at  Calali  {Niinnul)  from  about  B.  c.  800  to 
B.  c.  750.  He  states  tiiat  he  made  an  expedition 
into  Syria,  wherein  he  took  Damascus;  and  that  he 
received  tribute  from  the  Medes,  Armenians,  Phceni- 
cians,  Samaritans,  Damascenes,  Piiilistines,  and 
Edomites.  He  also  tells  us  tiiat  he  invaded  Baby- 
lonia and  received  the  submission  of  the  Chaldaeans. 
His  wife,  who  appears  to  have  occupied  a  position  of 
more  eminence  than  any  other  wile  of  an  Assyrian 
monarch,  bore  the  name  of  Semiramis,  and  is 
thought  to  be  at  once  the  Babylonian  queen  of  He- 
rodotus (i.  184),  who  lived  six  ifenerations  before 
C3TUS,  and  the  prototype  of  that  earlier  sovereign 
of  whom  Ctesias  told  such  wonderful  stories  (Diod. 
Sic.  ii.  4-20),  and  who  long  maintained  a  great 
local  reputation  in  Western  Asia  (Strab.  xvi.  1, 
§  2).  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  real  Semiramis 
was  a  Babylonian  princess  whom  Vul-lush  married 
on  his  reduction  of  the  country,  and  whose  son 
Nabonassar  (according  to  a  further  conjecture)  he 
placed  upon  the  Babylonian  throne.  He  calls 
himself  in  one  inscription  "  the  monarch  to  whose 
son  Asshur,  the  chief  of  the  gods,  has  granted  the 
kingdom  of  Babylon."  He  was  probably  the  last 
Assyrian  monarch  of  his  race.  'J'he  list  of  Assyrian 
monumental  kings,  which  is  traceable  without  a 
break  and  in  a  direct  line  to^him  from  his  seventh 
ancestor,  here  comes  to  a  stand ;  no  son  of  Vul- 
lush  is  found ;  and  Tiglath-Pileser,  who  seems  to 
have  been  Vul-lush's  successor,  is  evidently  a 
asurjier,  since  he  makes  no  mention  of  his  father 
or  ancestors.  The  circumstances  of  Vul-lush''s 
death,  and  of  the  revolution  which  established  the 
lower  Assyrian  dynasty,  are  almost  wholly  unknown, 
00  account  of  them  having  come  down  to  us  upon 
any  good  authority.  Not  much  value  can  be 
attached  to  the  statement  in  Agathias  (ii.  25,  p. 
119)  that  the  hvst  king  of  the  upper  dynasty  was 
succeeded  by  his  own  gardener.  G.  R. 

*  PULPIT,  only  in  Xeh.  viii.  4,  the  render- 
ing of  7^5P,  (generally  "tower"  in  the  A.  V.), 
R  high  stage  or  platform  erected  in  the  open  space 
(less  correctly  "street,"  A.  V.)  before  one  of  the 
gates  at  Jerusalem,  from  which  Ezra  and  other 
Lcvites  read  and  explained  the  I^w  of  Moses  (the 
Pentateuch)  to  the  assembled  people.  This  was 
after  the  return  from  tlie  Babylonian  captivity, 
during  which  the  language  of  the  Jews  had  changed 
BO  much  that  many  words  in  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
t'lrcs  required  interpretation  and  explanation.  The 
Targums  or  Chaldee  translations  which  formed  so 
important  a  part  of  the  later  Jewish  literature, 
prew  out  of  this  necessity.  [Vehsioxs,  An'Ciext 
'Targum).]  Yet  another  object  of  Ezra's  pub- 
ic recitals  no  doubt  was  to  promote  among  the 
Jews  a  better  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  which 
they  had  too  much  neglected  in  their  exile,  and  to 
reassert  the  authority  of  the  Law.  We  may  add 
that  the  word  "pulpit"  has  come  to  us  from  the 
Latin  fndpitum,  which  among  the  Romans  was  the 
part  of  the  stage  (as  distinguished  from  the  orches- 
tra) on  which  the  actors  performed  thftir  parts. 
rhe  word,  as  thus  applied,  forms  an  excepUt^n  to  the 
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general  rule,  for  most  of  our  ecclesiaati  ad 
are  derived  from  the  (»reek.  H. 

PULSE  {n^Vny^^zerd'im,  and  Q'^a^HT,  £^'.' 
on'vn :  Ha-n-pia',  Theod.  airtpfiaTa '  leyumince)  occuri 
only  in  the  A.  V.  in  Dan.  i.  12, 16,  as  the  transla- 
tion of  the  above  plural  nouns,  the  literal  meaning 
of  which  is  "  seeds  "  of  any  kind.  The  zerS'lm 
on  which  "the  four  children  "  thrived  for  ten  days 
is  perhaps  not  to  be  restricted  to  what  we  now  un- 
derstand as  "pulse,"  i.  e.  the  grains  of  leguminous 
vegetables:  the  term  probably  includes  edible  seeds 
in  general.  Gesenius  translates  the  words  "  vege- 
tables, herbs,  such  as  are  eaten  in  half-fast,  aa 
opposed  to  flesh  and  more  delicate  food."  Prob- 
ably the  term  denotes  uncooked  grains  of  any  kind, 
whether  barley,  wheat,  millet,  ^etches,  etc. 

W.  H. 

PUNISHMENTS.  The  earliest  theory  of 
punishment  current  among  mankind  is  doubtless 
the  one  of  simple  retaliation,  "blood  for  blood" 
[Blood,  Revengkk  of],  a  view  which  in  a 
fimited  form  appears  even  in  the  Mosaic  law. 
Viewed  historically,  the  first  case  of  punishment 
for  crime  mentioned  in  Scripture,  next  to  the  Fali 
itself,  is  that  of  Cain  the  first  murderer.  His  pun- 
ishment, however,  was  a  substitute  for  the  retalia- 
tion which  might  have  been  looked  for  from  the 
hatid  of  man,  and  the  mark  set  on  him,  whatever 
it  was,  served  at  once  to  designate,  protect,  and 
perhaps  correct  the  criminal.  That  death  was  re- 
garded as  the  fitting  punishment  for  murder  ap- 
pears plain  from  the  remark  of  Lamech  (Gen.  iv. 
24).  In  the  post-diluvian  code,  if  we  may  so  call 
it,  retribution  by  the  hand  of  man,  even  in  the 
case  of  an  offending  animal,  for  blood  shed,  is 
clearly  laid  down  (Gen.  ix.  5,  6);  but  its  terms 
give  no  sanction  to  that  "wild  justice"  executed 
even  to  the  present  day  by  individuals  and  families 
on  their  own  behalf  by  so  many  of  the  uncivilized 
races  of  mankind.  The  prevalence  of  a  feeling 
of  retribution  due  for  bloodshed  may  be  remarked 
as  arising  among  the  brethren  of  Joseph  in  refer- 
ence to  their  virtual  fratricide  (Gen.  xlii.  21). 

Passing  onwards  to  Mosaic  times,  we  find  the 
sentence  of  capital  punishment  in  the  case  of  mur- 
der, plairdy  laid  down  in  the  law.  The  murderer 
was  to  be  put  to  death,  even  if  he  should  have 
taken  refuge  at  God's  altar  or  in  a  refuge  city, 
and  the  same  principle  was  to  be  carried  out  even 
in  the  case  of  an  animal  (Ex.  xxi.  12,  14,  28,  36; 
Lev.  xxiv.  17,  21;  Num.  xxxv.  31;  Deut.  xix.  11, 
12;  and  see  1  K.  ii.  28,  34). 

I.  The  following  offenses  also  are  mentioned  in 
the  Law  as  liable  to  the  punishment  of  death: 

1.  Striking,  or  even  reviling,  a  parent  (Ex.  xxi 
15,  17). 

2.  Blasphemy  (Lev.  xxiv.  14,  16,  23;  see  Pbilo, 
V.  M.  iii.  25;  1  K.  xxi.  10;  Matt.  xxvi.  65,  66). 

3.  Sabbath- breaking  (Num.  xv.  32-36;  Ex.  xxxi 
14,  xxxv.  2). 

4.  Witchcraft,  and  false  pretension  to  prophecy 
(Ex.  xxii.  18;  Lev.  xx.  27;  Deut.  xiii.  5,  xviii. 
20;  1  Sam.  xxviii.  9). 

5.  Adultery  (Lev.  xx.  10;  Deut.  xxii.  22;  sec 
John  viii.  5,  and  Joseph.  Ant.  iii.  12,  §  1). 

6.  Unchastity,  (a.)  previous  to  marriage,  but  ae» 
tected  afterw.ards  (Deut.  xxii.  21).  (6.)  In  a  be> 
frothed  woman  with  some  one  not  affianced  to  her 
{ib.  ver.  23).  (c.)  In  a  priest's  daughter  (Let 
xxi.  9). 

7.  Rape  (Deut.  xxii.  25). 
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8.  iHCOstuous  and  unnatural  connections  (Lev. 
IX.  11, 14,  15;  Ex.  xxii.  19). 

9.  Man-stealing  (Ex.  xxi.  16;  Deut.  xxiv.  7). 

10.  Idolatry,  actual  or  virtual,  in  any  shape 
(IjCV.  XX.  2;  Ueut.  xiii.  G,  10,  15,  xvii.  2-7;  see 
Josh.  vii.  and  xxii.  20,  and  Num.  xxv.  8). 

11.  False  witness  in  certain  cases  (Deut.  xix. 
16,  19). 

Some  of  the  foregoing  are  mentioned  as  being  in 
earlier  times  liable  to  capital  or  severe  punishment 
l-v  the  hand  either  of  God  or  of  man,  as  (6.)  Gen. 
ftxviii.  24;  (1.)  Gen.  ix.  25;  (8.)  Gen.  xix., 
iiiviii.  10;   (5.)  Gen.  xii.  17,  xx.  7,  xxxix.  19. 

II.  Uut  there  is  a  large  number  of  offenses, 
some  of  them  included  in  this  list,  which  are 
reamed  in  the  Law  as  involving  the  penalty  of 
"ciittinij«  off  from  the  people."  On  the  meaning 
jf  this  expression  some  controversy  has  arisen. 
There  i.re  altogether  thirty-six  or  thirty-seven 
cases  in  the  Pentateuch  in  which  this  formula  is 
used,  wLich  may  be  thus  classified:  (a.)  Breach  of 
MoraiS.  (6. )  Breach  of  Covenant,  (c.)  Breach  of 
Ritual. 

1.  Willful  sin  in  general  (Num.  xv.  30,  31). 
*15  cases  of  incestuous  or  unclean  connection 

(Lev.  xviii.  29,  and  xx.  9-21). 

2.  *tUncircumcision  (Gen.  xvii.  14;  Ex.  iv.  24). 

Neglect  of  I'assover  (Num.  ix.  13). 
•Sabbath-breaking  (Ex.  xxxi.  14). 

Neglect  of  Atonement-day  (Lev.  xxiii.  29). 
fWork  done  on  that  day  (I>ev.  xxiii.  30). 
♦fChildren  offered  to  Molech  (Lev.  xx.  3). 
•tWitchcraft  (Uv.  xx.  6). 

Anointing  a  stranger  with   holy  oil  (Ex. 
XXX.  33). 
8.     Eating    leavened    bread   during  Passover 
(Ex.  xii.  15,  19). 
Eating  fat  of  sacrifices  (Lev.  vii.  25). 
Eating  blood  (Lev.  vii.  27,  xvii.  14). 
•Eating  eacrifice   in    an  unclean  condition 
,  (I.ev.  vii.  20,  21,  xxii.  3,  4,  9). 

Offering  too  late  (Lev.  xix.  8). 
Making  holy  ointment  for  private  use  (Ex. 

XXX.  32,  33). 
Making    perfume    for  private    use    (Ex. 

XXX.  38). 
Neglect  of  purification  in  general  (Num. 

xix.  13,  20). 
Not  bringing  offering  after  slaying  a  beast 

for  food  (Lev.  xvii.  9). 
Not  slaying  the  animal  at  the  tabernacle- 
door  (Lev.  xvii.  4). 
•fTouching  holy  things   illegally  (Num.  iv. 
15,  18,  20:  and  see  2  Sam.  vL  7;  2  Chr. 
xxvi.  21). 
In  the  foregoing  list,  which,  it  will  be  seen,  is 
tiassified  according   to    the   view   supposed  to  be 
taken  by  the  Law  of  the  principle  of  condemnation, 
the  cases  marked  with  *  are  (a)  those  which  are 
expressly  threatened  or  actually  visited  with  death, 
as  well  as  with  cutting  off.     In  those  (6)  marked 
t  the  hand  of  God  is  expressly  named  as  the  instru- 
ment Df  execution.     AVe  thus  find  that  of  (a)  there 
tie  in  class  1,  7  cases,  all  named  in  Lev.  xx.  9-16. 
class  2,  4  cases, 
class  3,  2  cases, 
while  of  (6)  we  find  in  ciass  2,  4  cases,  of  which 
8  belong  also  to  («),  and  m  class  3,  1  case.     The 
^oestion  to  be  determined  is,  whether  the  phrase 
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"  cut  off"  be  likely  to  mean  death  in  all 
and  to  avoid  that  concUision  Le  Clerc,  Michael!^ 
and  others,  have  suggested  that  in  some  of  them, 
the  ceremonial  ones,  it  was  intended  to  be  commuted 
for  banishment  or  privation  of  civil  rights  (Mich. 
Laws  of  Afoses,  §  237,  vol.  iii.  p.  430,  trans.). 
Rabbinical  writers  explained  "cutting off"  to  mean 
excommunication,  and  laid  down  three  degrees  of 
severity  as  belonging  to  it  (Selden,  de  Syn.  i.  6) 
[Anathema.]  But  most  commentators  agree, 
that,  in  accordance  with  the  prima  facie  meaning 
of  Heb.  X.  28,  the  sentence  of  "cutting  off"  must 
be  understood  to  be  death-punishment  of  some  sort 
Saalschutz  explains  it  to  be  premature  death  by 
God's  hand,  as  if  God  took  into  his  own  hand  such 
cases  of  ceremonial  defilement  as  would  create 
difficulty  for  human  judges  to  decide.  Knobel 
thinks  death-punishment  absolutely  is  meant.  So 
Com.  a  Lapide  and  Ewald.  Jahn  explains,  that 
wlien  God  is  said  to  cut  off,  an  act  of  divine  Provi- 
dence is  meant,  which  in  the  end  destroys  the  family, 
but  that  "  cutting  off"  in  general  means  stoning  to 
death  as  the  usual  capital  punishment  of  the  Law. 
Calmet  thinks  it  means  privation  of  all  rights  be- 
longing to  the  Covenant.  It  may  be  remarked 
(rt),  that  two  instances  are  recorded,  in  which  viola- 
tion of  a  ritual  command  took  place  without  the 
actual  infliction  of  a  death-punishment:  (1.)  that 
of  the  people  eating  with  the  blood  (1  Sam.  xiv. 
32);  (2.)  that  of  Uzziah  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  19,21)  — 
and  that  in  the  latter  case  the  offender  was  in  fact 
excommunicated  for  life;  (6),  that  there  are  also 
instances  of  the  directly  contrary  course,  namely,  in 
which  the  offenders  were  punished  with  death  for 
similar  offenses,  —  Nadab  and  Ablhu  (Lev.  x.  1, 
2),  Korah  and  his  company  (Num.  xvi.  10,  33), 
who  "perished  from  the  congregation,"  Uzzah  (2 
Sam.  vi.  7),  —  and  further,  that  the  leprosy  inflicted 
on  Uzziah  might  be  regarded  as  a  virtual  death 
(Num.  xii.  12).  To  whichever  side  of  the  question 
this  case  may  be  thought  to  incline,  we  may 
perhaps  conclude  that  the  primary  meaning  of 
"  cutting  off"  is  a  sentence  of  death  to  be  executed 
in  some  cases  without  remission,  but  in  others 
voidable:  (1)  by  immediate  atonement  on  the 
offender's  part;  (2)  by  direct  interposition  of  the 
Almi<i;hty,  i.  e.  a  sentence  of  death  always  "re 
corded,"  but  not  always  executed.  And  it  is  also 
probable  that  the  severity  of  the  sentence  produced 
in  practice  an  immediate  recourse  to  the  prescribed 
means  of  propitiation  in  almost  every  actual  case 
of  ceremonial  defilement  (Num.  xv.  27,  28;  Saal- 
scluitz.  Arch,  iltbr.  x.  74,  75,  vol.  ii.  299;  Knobel, 
Calmet,  Corn,  a  Lapide  on  Gen.  xvii.  13,  14;  Keil, 
BUjL  Arch.  vol.  ii.  264,  §  153 ;  Ewald,  Gesch.  App 
to  vol.  iii.  p.  158;  Jahn,  Arch.  Bibi  §  257). 

III.  Punishments  in  themselves  are  twofold, 
Capital  and  Secondary. 

(a.)  Of  the  former  kind,  the  follo-.ving  only  are 
prescribed  by  the  Law.  (1.)  Stoning^  which  was 
the  ordinary  mode  of  execution  (Ex.  xvii.  4;  Luke 
XX.  6;  John  x.  31;  Acts  xiv.  5).  We  find  it 
ordered  in  the  cases  which  are  marked  in  the  lists 
above  as  punishable  with  death ;  and  we  may  re- 
mark further,  that  it  is  ordered  also  in  the  case  of 
an  offending  animal  (Ex.  xxi.  29,  and  xix.  13). 
The  false  witness  also,  in  a  caj)ital  case,  would  by 
the  law  of  retaliation  become  liable  to  death  (Deut 
xix.  19;  Maccoth,  i.  1,6).  In  the  case  of  idola- 
try, and  it  may  be  presumed  in  other  cases  also, 
the  witnesses,  of  whom  there  were  to  be  at  least 
two,  were  required  to  cast  the  first  stone  (Deut 
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Kiii.  9,  xvii.  7 ;  John  viii.  7;  Acts  vii.  58).  The 
liabbinicul  writers  add,  tliat  the  first  stone  was 
cast  by  one  of  them  on  the  chest  of  the  convict, 
and  if  this  failed  to  cause  death,  the  bystanders 
procended  to  complete  the  sentence.  {Sanlitdr.  vi. 
1,  3,  4;  Godwyn,  Moses  and  Annm,  p.  121.) 
The  Vjody  was  then  to  be  suspended  till  sunset 
(Deut-  xxi.  2;J;  Josh.  x.  26;  Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  8, 
§24),  and  not  buried  in  the  family  grave  (6'ara- 
hedr.  vi.  5). 

(2.)  Ilanghif)  is  mentioned  as  a  distinct  punish- 
ment (Num.  XXV.  4;  2  Sam.  xxi.  G,  9);  but  is 
generally,  in  the  case  of  Jews,  spoken  of  as  fol- 
lowing death  by  some  other  means. 

(3.)  Burninf/,  in  jne-Mosaic  times,  was  the 
punishment  for  unchastity  (Gen.  xxxviii.  24). 
Under  the  Law  it  is  ordered  in  the  case  of  a  priest's 
daughter  (Lev.  xxi.  9),  of  which  an  instance  is 
mentioned  (Sanhedr.  vii.  2).  Also  in  case  of  in- 
cest (Lev.  XX.  14);  but  it  is  also  mentioned  as  fol- 
lowing death  by  other  means  (Josh.  vii.  25),  and 
some  have  thought  it  was  never  used  excepting 
after  death.  A  tower  of  burning  embers  is  men- 
tioned in  2  Mace.  xiii.  4-8.  The  Kabbinical  account 
of  burning  by  means  of  molten  lead  poured  down 
the  throat  has  no  authority  in  Scripture. 

(4.)  Death  by  the  sword  or  spear  is  named  in 
the  Law  (Ex.  xix.  13,  xxxii.  27;  Num.  xxv.  7); 
but  two  of  the  cases  may  be  regarded  as  excep- 
tional; but  it  occurs  frequently  in  regal  and  post- 
Babylonian  times  (I  K.  ii.  25,  34,  xix.  1 ;  2  Chr. 
xxi.  4;  Jer.  xxvi.  23;  2  Sam.  i.  15,  iv.  12,  xx.  22; 
1  Sam.  XV.  33,  xxii.  18;  Judg.  ix.  5;  2  K.  x.  7; 
Matt.  xiv.  8,  10),  a  list  in  which  more  than  one 
case  of  assassination,  either  with  or  without  legal 
forms,  is  included. 

(5.)  Slranyling  is  said  by  the  Rabbins  to  have 
been  regarded  as  the  most  common  but  least  severe 
of  the  capital  punishments,  and  to  have  been  per- 
formed by  immersing  the  convict  in  clay  or  mud, 
and  then  strangling  him  by  a  cloth  twisted  round 
the  neck  (Godwyn,  Moses  and  Aaron,  p.  122;  Otho, 
Lex.  Rab.  s.  v.  "  Sup[)licia  ;  "  Sanhedr.  vii.  3  ;  Ker 
Porter,  Trav.  ii.  177 ;  C  B.  Michaelis,  De  Judiciis, 
ap.  Pott,  Sijll.  Comm.  iv.  §§  10,  12). 

This  Rabbinical  opinion,  founded,  it  is  said,  on 
oral  tradition  from  Moses,  has  no  Scripture  au- 
thority. 

{b.)  Besides  these  ordinary  capital  punishments, 
we  read  of  others,  either  of  foreign  introduction  or 
of  an  irregular  kind.  Among  the  former  (1.) 
Ckucifixion  is  treated  alone  (vol.  i.  p.  513),  to 
which  article  the  following  remark  may  be  added, 
that  the  Jewish  tradition  of  capital  punishment, 
independent  of  the  Roman  governor,  being  inter- 
iicted  for  forty  years  previous  to  the  Destruction, 
appears  in  fact,  if  not  in  time,  to  be  justified  (John 
cviii.  31,  with  De  Wette's  Comment. ;  Godwyn,  p. 
121;  Keil,  ii.  264;  Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  9,  §  1). 

(2.)  Drovming,  though  not  ordered  under  the 
l^w,  was  practiced  at  Rome,  and  is  said  by  St. 
Jerome  to  have  been  in  use  among  the  Jews  (Cic. 
jrro.  Sext.  Jiosc.  Am.  25;  Jerome,  Com.  on  Matth. 
lib.  iii.  p.  138;  Matt,  xviii.  6;  Mark  ix.  42). 
[Mill,  Amer.  ed.] 

(3.)  Sawing  asunder  or  crushing  beneath  iron 
instruments.  The  former  is  said  to  have  been 
practiced  on  Isaiah.  The  latter  may  perhaps  not 
have  always  caused  death,  and  thus  have  been  a 
torture  rather  than  a  capital  punishment  (2  Sam. 
xii.  31,  and  perhaps  Prcv.  xx.  26;  Heb.  xi.  37; 
Jait  Mj>xt,  Tryph.  120).     The  process  of  sawing 
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asunder,  as  practiced  in  Barbary,  is  described  \q 

Shaw  {Trav.  p.  254). 

(4.)  Pounding  in  a  mortar^  or  beating  to  death, 
is  alluded  to  in  Prov.  xxvii.  22,  but  net  as  a  legal 
punishment,  and  cases  are  described  (2  Mace.  vi. 
28,  30).  Pounding  in  a  mortar  is  mentioned  as  a 
Cingalese  punishment  by  Sir  E.  Tennent  ( Ceylon, 
ii.  88). 

(5.)  Pi  ecipitation,  attempted  in  the  case  of  our 
Lord  at  Nazareth,  and  carried  out  in  that  af  cap- 
tives from  the  Edomites,  and  of  St.  James,  who  ia 
said  to  have  been  cast  from  "  the  pinnacle  "  of  the 
Temple.  Also  it  is  said  to  have  been  executed  on 
some  Jewish  women  by  the  Syrians  (2  Mace.  vi. 
JO;  Luke  iv.  29;  Euseb.  //.  ^'.  ii.  23;  2  Chr.  xi7 
12). 

Criminals  executed  by  law  were  burled  outsiUe 
the  city  gates,  and  heaps  of  stones  were  flung  upon 
their  graves  (Josh.  vii.  25,  26;  2  Sam.  xviii.  17; 
Jer.  xxii.  19).  Mohammedans  to  this  day  east 
stones,  in  passing,  at  the  supposed  tomb  of  Absalom 
(Fabri,  Evagatorium,  i.  409;  Sandys,  Ti'av.  p.  189; 
Raumer,  Palcist.  p.  272). 

(c.)  Of  secondary  punishments  among  the  Jews 
the  original  principles  were,  (1.)  retaliation,  "eye 
for  eye,"  etc.  (Ex.  xxi.  24,  25;  see  Gell.  Nod.  AU. 
XX.  1). 

(2.)  Compensation,  identical  (restitution)  or 
analogous;  payment  for  loss  of  time  or  of  power 
(Ex.  xxi.  18-36;  Lev.  xxiv.  18-21;  Deut.  xix.  21). 
The  m^n  who  stole  a  sheep  or  an  ox  was  required 
to  restore  four  sheep  for  a  sheep  and  five  oxen  for 
an  ox  thus  stolen  (Ex.  xxii.  1).  The  thief  caught 
in  the  fact  in  a  dwelling  might  even  be  killed  or 
sold,  or  if  a  stolen  animal  were  found  alive,  he 
might  be  compelled  to  restore  double  (Ex.  xxii.  2-4). 
Damage  done  by  an  animal  was  to  be  fully  com- 
pensated {ib.  ver.  5).  Fire  caused  to  a  neighbor's 
corn  Mas  to  be  compensated  (ver.  6).  A  pledge 
stolen,  and  found  in  the  thief's  possession,  was  to 
be  compensated  by  double  (ver.  7).  All  trespass 
was  to  pay  double  (ver.  9).  A  pledge  lost  or  dam- 
aged was  to  be  compensated  (vv.  12,  13).  Ajjledge 
withheld,  to  be  restored  with  20  per  cent,  of  the 
value  (Lev.  vi.  4,  5).  The  "  seven -fold  "  of  Prov. 
vi.  31,  by  its  notion  of  completeness,  probably  in- 
dicates servitude  in  default  of  full  restitution  (Ex. 
xxii.  2-4).  Slander  against  a  wife's  honor  was  to 
be  compensated  to  her  parents  by  a  fine  of  100 
shekels,  and  the  traducer  himself  to  be  punished 
with  stripes  (Deut.  xxii.  18,  19). 

(3.)  Stripes,  whose  number  was  not  to  exceed 
forty  (Deut.  xxv.  3);  whence  the  Jews  took  carfi 
not  to  exceed  thirty-nine  (2  Cor.  xi.  24;  Joseph. 
Ant.  iv.  8,  §  21).  the  convict  was  stripped  to  the 
waist  and  tied  in  a  bent  position  to  a  low  pillar, 
and  the  stripes,  with  a  whip  of  three  thongs,  were 
inflicted  on  the  back  between  the  shoulders  [Acta 
xxii.  25].  A  single  stripe  in  excess  subjected  the 
executioner  to  punishment  {.]/accoth,  iii.  1,  2,  3 
13,  14).  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Abyssiniani 
use  the  same  number  (Wolff,  Trav.  ii.  276). 

(4.)  Scourging  with  thorns  is  mentioned  Judg. 
viii.  16.  The  stocks  are  mentioned  Jei*.  xx.  2  [Acts 
xvi.  24] ;  passing  through  fire,  2  Sam.  xii.  31 ; 
mutilation,  Judg.  i.  6,  2  Mace.  vii.  4,  and  see  2 
Sam.  iv.  12;  plucking  out  hair,  Is.  1.  6;  in  later 
times,  imprisonment,  and  confscalion  or  exile,  Ezr. 
vii.  26;  Jer.  xxxvii.  15,  xxxviii.  6;  Acts  iv.  3,  v. 
18,  xii.  4.  As  in  earlier  times  iirprisonment  formed 
no  part  of  the  Jewish  system,  the  sentences  were 
executed  at  once  (see  E^th  vii  8-10;  Selden,  D» 
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8yn.  ii.  c.  13.  p.  888).  Before  death  a  graiw  of 
frankincense  in  a  cup  of  wine  was  given  to  the 
erirainal  to  intoxicate  him  {ib.  889).  The  com- 
mand for  witnesses  to  cast  the  first  stone  shows 
that  the  duty  of  execution  did  not  heiong  to  any 
ipecial  officer  (Deut.  xvii.  7). 

Of  punishments  inflicted  by  other  nations  we 
have  the  following  notices :  In  Egyp*^  the  power  of 
life  and  death  and  imprisonment  rested  with  the 
king,  and  to  some  extent  also  with  ofiicers  of  high 
rank  (Gen.  xl.  3,  22,  xlii.  20).  Death  might  be 
tommuted  for  slavery  (xlii.  19,  xliv.  9,  33).  The 
law  of  retaliation  was  also  in  use  in  Kgypt,  and  the 
punishment  of  the  bastinado,  as  represented  in  the 
paintings,  agrees  better  with  the  Mosaic  directions 
than  with  the  Hahbinical  (Wilkinson,  A.  E.  ii.  214, 
215,  217).  In  Ej^pt,  and  also  in  Babylon,  the 
chief  of  the  executioners,  Rnb-Tabbachhn,  was  a 
great  officer  of  state  (Gen.  xxxvii.  36,  xxxix.,  xl. ; 
Dan.  ii.  14;  Jer.  xxxix.  13,  xli.  10,  xhii.  6,  Hi.  15, 
16;  Michaelis,  iii.  412;  .Joseph.  Ant.  x.  8,  §  5 
[Cheuetiiim]  ;  ftlark  vi.  27).  He  was  sometimes 
a  eunuch  (Joseph.  Ant.  vii.  5,  §  4). 

Putting  out  the  eyes  of  captives,  and  other 
cruelties,  as  flaying  alive,  burning,  tearing  out  the 
tongue,  etc.,  were  practiced  by  Assyrian  and  Baby- 
lonian conquerors;  and  parallel  instances  of  despotic 
cruelty  are  found  in  abundance  in  both  ancient  and 
modern  times  in  Persian  and  other  history.  The 
execution  of  Ilaman  and  the  story  of  Daniel  are 
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King  putting  out  the  Eyes  of  a  Captive,  who,  with 
Others,  is  held  Prisouer  by  a  Hook  ia  the  Lips. 
Botta's  Ninive, 

pictures  of  summary  Oriental  procedure  (2  K.  xxv. 
7;  Esth.  vii.  9,  10;  Jer.  xxix.  22;  Dan.  iii.  6,  vi. 
7,  24;  Her.  vii.  39,  ix.  112,  113;  Chardin,  Voy.  vi. 
21,  118;  Layard,  Nineveh,  ii.  369,  374,  377,  Nin. 
f  Bab.  pp.  456,  457 ).  And  the  duty  of  counting 
the  numbers  of  the  victims,  which  is  there  repre- 
wnted,  agrees  with  the  story  of  Jehu  (2  K.  x.  7) 
and  with  one  recorded  of  Shah  Abbas  Mirza,  by 
Ker  Porter  ( Trnvel.%  ii.  524,  525 ;  see  also  Burck- 
bardt,  Syrin,  p.  57;  and  Malcolm,  Sketches  of 
Persia,  p.  47). 

With  the  Romans,  stripes  and  the  stocks,  vevrf- 
r^piYYoi'  ^v\ou,  nertms  and  cobimbnr,  were  in  use, 
ind  imprisonment,  with  a  chain  attached  to  a  sol- 


dier. There  were  also  the  liberce  custdice  in  privatft 
houses  [Pkison]  (Acts  xvi.  23,  xxii.  24,  xxviii.  18; 
Xen.  I/tll.  iii.  3, 11 :  Herod,  ix.  37 ;  Plautus,  liud 
iii.  G,  30,  34,  38,  50;  Arist.  tJq.  1044  (ed.  Bekker), 
Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  6,  §  7,  xix.  6,  §  1 ;  Sail.  Cat.  47 ; 
Did.  of  Antiq.  "  Flagrum  "). 

KxjMsure  to  wild  beasts  appears  to  be  mentioned 
by  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  xv.  32;  2  Tim.  iv.  17),  but  not 
with  any  precision.  H.  W.  P. 

*  Striking  on  the  mouth  (as  inflicted  on  Paul, 
Acts  xxiii.  2),  was  a  punishment  for  speaking  with 
undue  liberty  or  insolence.  It  signified  that  the 
mouth  must  be  shut  which  uttered  such  speech. 
Travellers  report  instances  of  this  practice  still  in 
the  East.  "  As  soon  as  the  ambassador  came," 
says  Morier  {Second  Journey  through  Persia,  p.  8), 
"  he  punished  the  principal  offenders  by  causing 
them  to  be  beaten  before  him ;  and  those  who  had 
spoken  their  minds  too  freely,  he  smote  upon  the 
mouth  with  a  shoe."  For  another  illustration  sec 
p.  94  of  the  same  work.  H. 

PU'NITES,  THE  (^3^2*1 :  6  i>ovai'.  Phu- 
aitce).  The  descendants  of  Pua,  or  Phuvah,  the 
son  of  Issachar  (Num.  xxvi.  23). 

PU'NON  (P^S,  i.  e.  Phunon  [oj^e-pit,  Furst; 

darkness  (7), Ges.]  :  Samarit.  p'^D  :  [Vat.]  *€tv4; 
[Rom.]  Alex,  ^tcw;  [Aid.  ^jvciv :]  Phunon).  Ona 
of  the  halting-places  of  the  Israelite  host  during 
the  last  portion  of  the  Wa«dering  (Num.  xxxiii.  42, 
43).  It  lay  next  beyond  Zalmonah,  between  it  and 
Oboth,  and  three  days'  journey  from  the  mountains 
of  Abarim,  which  formed  the  boundary  of  Moab. 

By  Eusebius  and  Jerome  ( Onomaslieon,  ^ivwvy 
"  Fenon  ")  it  is  identified  with  Pinon,  the  seat  of 
the  Edomite  tribe  of  that  name,  and,  further,  with 
Phseno,  which  contained  the  copper-mines  so  no- 
torious at  that  period,  and  was  situated  between 
Tetra  and  Zoar.  This  identification  is  supported  by 
the  form  of  the  name  in  the  LXX.  and  Samaritan ; 
and  the  situation  falls  in  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Wanderings.  No  trace  of  such  a  name  appears 
to  have  been  met  with  by  modern  explorers.    G. 

*  Among  the  ruined  places  on  the  caravan  road 
east  of  Mt.  Seir,  Seetzen's  Arab  guide  mentioned 
to  him  a  certain  Kalaat  {i.  e.  Castle)  Phendn 
(Zach's  Monatl.  Corr.  xvii.  137).  This  is  conjec- 
tured by  L.  Ycilter  (Zeller's  Bibl.  IVorterb.  ii.  267) 
and  others  to  be  Hie  Punon  or  Phunon  referred  to 
in  Numbers,  as  above.  A. 

PURIFICATION.  The  term  "purifica- 
tion," in  its  legal  and  technical  sense,  is  applied  to 
the  ritual  observances  whereby  an  Israelite  waa 
formally  absolved  from  the  taint  of  uncleanness, 
whether  evidenced  by  any  overt  act  or  state,  or 
whether  connected  with  man's  natural  depravity 
The  cases  that  demanded  it  in  the  former  instance 
are  defined  in  the  Levitical  law  [Unclkanxess]: 
with  regard  to  the  latter,  it  is  only  possible  to  lay 
down  the  general  rule  that  it  was  a  fitting  prelude 
to  any  nearer  approach  to  the  Deity:  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  admission  of  a  prosel3te  to  the  con 
gregation  [Pkoselyte],  in  the  baptism  {Kadapin 
yu<J?,  John  iii.  25)  of  the  Jews  as  a  sign  of  repent 
ance  [Baitism],  in  the  consecration  of  priests  and 
Invites  [Priest;  Levite],  or  in  the  performance 
of  special  religious  acts  (I^v.  xvi.  4  2  Chr.  xxx. 
19).  Jr.  the  present  article  we  are  concerned  solely 
i  with  the  former  class,  inasmuch  as  in  this  alone 
I  were  the  ritual  obsftrvarces  of  a  special  character 
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The  essence  of  purification,  indeed,  in  all  cases, 
eonsisted  in  the  use  of  water,  whether  by  way  of 
Ablution  or  as|)ersion;  but  in  the  mojoi'a  dtlicta 
of  legal  uncleanness,  sacrifices  of  various  kinds  were 
added,  and  the  ceremonies  tlirou*,'hout  bore  an  ex- 
piatory character.  Simple  ablution  of  the  person 
was  required  after  sexual  intercourse  (r>ev.  xv.  18; 
2  Sam.  xi.  4):  ablution  of  the  clothes,  after  touch- 
ing the  carcass  of  an  unclean  beast,  or  eating  or 
carrying  the  carcass  of  a  clean  beast  that  had  died 
a  natural  death  (Lev.  xi.  25,  40):  ablution  both  of 
the  person  and  of  the  defiled  garments  in  cases  of 
gorutrrhea  ihrmitntiuni  (Lev.  xv.  16,  17) — the 
ceremony  in  each  of  the  above  instances  to  take 
place  on  the  day  on  which  the  uncleanness  was  con- 
tracted. A  higher  degree  of  uncleanness  resulted 
from  prolonged  gonorihea  in  males,  and  menstru- 
ation in  women :  in  these  cases  a  probationary  in- 
terval of  seven  days  was  to  be  allowed  after  the 
cessation  of  the  symptoms;  on  the  evening  of  the 
seventh  day  the  candidate  for  purification  performed 
an  ablution  both  of  the  person  and  of  the  garments, 
and  on  the  eighth  offered  two  turtle-doves  or  two 
young  pigeons,  one  for  a  sin-ofFering,  the  other  for 
a  burnt-of?oring  (Lev.  xv.  1-15,  19-30).  Contact 
with  persons  in  the  above  states,  or  even  with 
clothing  or  furniture  that  had  been  used  by  them 
while  in  those  states,  involved  uncleanness  in  a 
minor  degree,  to  be  absolved  by  ablution  on  the 
day  of  infection  generally  (Lev.  xv.  5-11,  21-23), 
but  in  one  particular  caje  after  an  interval  of  seven 
days  (Lev.  xv.  24).  In  cases  of  childbirth  the 
sacrifice  was  increased  to  a  lamb  of  the  first  year 
with  a  pigeon  or  turtle-dove  (I^v.  xii.  6),  an  ex- 
ception being  made  in  fiivor  of  the  poor  who  might 
present  the  same  offering  as  in  the  preceding  case 
(Lev.  xii.  8;  Luke  ii.  22-24).  The  purification 
took  place  forty  days  after  the  birth  of  a  son,  and 
eighty  after  that  of  a  daughter,  the  difference  in 
the  interval  being  based  on  physical  considerations. 
The  uncleannesses  already  specified  were  compara- 
tively of  a  mild  character:  the  more  severe  were 
connected  with  daath,  which,  viewed  as  the  penalty 
of  sin,  was  in  the  highest  degree  contaminating. 
To  this  head  we  refer  the  two  cases  of  (1)  touch- 
ing a  corpse,  or  a  grave  (Num.  xix.  16),  or  even 
kiUing  a  man  in  war  (Num.  xxxi.  19):  and  (2) 
leprosy,  which  was  regarded  by  the  Hebrews  as 
nothing  less  than  a  living  death.  The  ceremonies 
of  purification  in  the  first  of  these  two  cases  are 
detailed  in  Num.  xix.  A  peculiar  kind  of  water, 
termed  the  water  of  uncleanness^  (A.  V.  "water 
of  separation"),  was  prepared  in  the  following 
manner:  An  unlilemished  red  heifer,  on  which  the 
yoke  had  not  passed,  was  slain  by  the  eldest  son 
of  the  high-priest  outside  the  camp.  A  portion  of 
its  blood  was  sprinkled  seven  times  towards ''  the 
lanctuary;  the  rest  of  it,  and  the  whole  of  the 
carcass,  including  even  its  dung,  were  then  burnt 
in  the  sight  of  the  officiating  priest,  together  with 
cedar-wood,  hyssop,  and  scaiiet.  The  ashes  were 
collected  by  a  clean  man  and  deposited  in  a  clean 
plac«  outside  the  camp.  Whenever  occasion  re- 
quired, a  portion  of  the  ashes  was  mixed  with 
spring  water  in  a  jar,  and  the  unclean  person  was 


*  ^y^  n^Th^^,     The  A.  V    incorrectly  renders 
t  "dirwjtly  before.-' 
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sprinkled  with  it  on  the  third,  and  again  on 
seventh  day  after  the  contraction  of  the  unclean* 
ness.  That  the  water  had  an  expiatory  efficacy,  it 
implie<l  in  the  term  sin-uJf'enn(/<^  {A.  V.  "  puiifi- 
cation  for  sin")  applied  to  it  (Num.  xix.  9),  aiid 
all  the  particulars  connected  with  its  preparation 
had  a  symbolical  significance  appropriate  to  the 
object  sought.  The  sex  of  the  victim  (fen:.*)e,  and 
hence  life-giving),  its  red  color  (the  color  of  blood, 
the  seat  of  life),  its  unimpaired  vigor  (never  hiving 
borne  the  yoke),  its  youth,  and  tlie  absence  in  it 
of  spot  or  blemish,  the  cedar  and  the  hyssop  (pos- 
sessing the  qualities,  the  former  of  incorruption, 
the  latter  of  purity),  and  the  scarlet  (agan  the 
color  of  blood)  —  all  these  symbolized  life  in  its 
fullness  and  freshness  as  the  antidote  of  deal  3.  At 
the  same  time  the  extreme  virulence  of  the  unclean- 
ness is  taught  by  the  regulations  that  the  victim 
should  be  wholly  consumed  outside  the  camp, 
whereas  generally  certain  parts  were  consumed  on 
the  altar,  and  the  offal  only  outside  the  camp  (coLip. 
Lev.  iv.  11,  12);  that  the  blood  was  sprinkkxl 
towards,  and  not  before  the  sanctuary;  that  tho 
officiating  minister  should  be  neither  the  high- 
priest,  nor  yet  simply  a  priest,  but  the  presumptive 
high-priest,  the  office  being  too  impure  for  the  first, 
and  too  important  for  the  second ;  that  even  the 
priest  and  the  person  that  burnt  the  heifer  were 
rendered  unclean  by  reason  of  their  contact  with 
the  victim ;  and,  lastly,  thjit  the  purification  should 
be  effected,  not  simply  by  the  use  of  water,  but  of 
water  mixed  with  ashes  which  served  as  a  lye,  and 
would  therefore  have  peculiarly  cleansing  quaHties. 
'J'he  purification  of  the  leper  was  a  yet  more  for- 
mal proceeding,  and  indicated  the  highest  pitch  of 
uncleanness.  The  rites  are  thus  described  in  Lev. 
xiv.  4-32:  The  priest  having  examined  the  leper 
and  pronounced  him  clear  of  his  disease,  took  for 
him  two  birds  "alive  and  clean,"  with  cedar,  scar- 
let, and  hyssop.  One  of  the  birds  was  killed  under 
the  priest's  directions  over  a  vessel  filled  witli  spring 
water,  into  which  its  blood  fell;  the  other,  with 
the  adjuncts,  cedar,  etc.,  was  dipped  by  the  priest 
into  the  mixed  blood  and  water,  and,  after  the  un- 
clean person  had  been  seven  times  sprinkled  with 
the  same  liquid,  was  permitted  to  fly  away  "into 
the  open  field."  The  leper  then  washed  himself 
and  his  clothes,  and  shaved  his  head.  The  above 
proceedings  took  place  outside  the  camp,  and  formed 
the  first  stage  of  purification.  A  probationary  in- 
terval of  seven  days  was  then  allowed,  which  period 
the  leper  was  to  pass  "abroad  out  of  his  tent:  "  ** 
on  the  last  of  these  days  the  washing  was  repeated, 
and  the  shaving  was  more  rigidly  performed,  even 
to  the  eyebrows  and  all  his  hair.  The  second 
stage  of  the  purification  took  place  on  the  eighth 
day,  and  was  performed  "  before  the  Lord  at  the 
door  of  the  tabernacle  of  tlie  congregation."  The 
leper  brought  thither  an  oFering  consisting  of  two 
he-lambs,  a  yearling  ewe- lamb,  fine  flour  mingled 
with  oil,  and  a  log  of  oil:  in  cases  of  poverty  the 
oflTering  was  reduced  to  one  lamb,  and  two  turtle- 
doves, or  two  young  pigeons,  with  a  less  quantity 
of  fine  flour,  and  a  log  of  oil.  The  priest  slew  one 
of  the  he-lambs  as  a  trespass-offering,  and  applie(f 


d  The  Rabbinical  explanation  of  tliis  was  in  con* 
formity  with  the  addition  in  the  Chaldee  version,  **e* 
non  accedet  ad  latus  uxoris  suae."  The  words  cannot 
however,  be  thus  restricted  :  they  are  designed  to  maxi 
the  partial  restoration  of  the  leper  —  insMo  the 
J  but  outside  his  tent 
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portion  of  its  blood  to  the  right  ear,  right  thumb, 
md  great  toe  of  the  right  foot  of  the  leper:  he  next 
iprinkletl  a  portion  of  the  oil  seven  times  before 
the  Lord,  applied  another  porticn  of  it  to  the  parts 
of  the  body  already  specified,  and  poured  the  re- 
mainder over  the  leper's  head.  The  other  he-lamb 
and  the  ewe-lamb,  or  the  two  birds,  as  the  case 
might  be,  were  then  offered  as  a  sin-offering,  and 
a  burnt-offering,  togetlier  with  the  meat-offering. 
The  significance  of  the  cedar,  the  scarlet,  and  the 
hyssop,  of  the  running  water,  and  of  the  "  alive 
(full  of  life)  and  clean ''  condition  of  the  birds,  is 
the  same  as  in  the  case  previously  described.  The 
two  stages  of  the  proceedings  indicated,  the  first, 
#1  icli  took  place  outside  the  camp,  the  re-admission 
of  the  leper  to  the  community  of  men;  the  second, 
before  the  sanctuary,  his  re-admission  to  conmiun- 
lon  with  God,  In  the  first  stage,  the  slaughter  of 
the  one  bird  and  the  dismissal  of  the  other,  sym- 
bolized the  punishnient  of  death  deserved  and  fully 
remitted.  In  the  second,  the  use  of  oil  and  its 
application  to  the  same  parts  of  the  body  as  in  the 
consecration  of  priests  (Lev.  viii.  2'},  24)  symbol- 
ized the  re-dedication  of  the  leper  to  the  service 
of  Jehovah. 

The  ceremonies  to  be  observed  in  the  purification 
of  a  house  or  a  garment  infected  with  leprosy,  were 
identical  with  tiie  first  stage  of  the  proceedings  used 
for  the  leper  (Lev.  xiv.  33-53). 

The  necessity  of  purification  was  extended  in  the 
post- Babylonian  period  to  a  variety  of  unauthorized 
cases.  Cups  and  pots,  brazen  vessels  and  couches, 
were  washed  as  a  matter  of  ritual  observance  (Mark 
vii.  4).  The  washing  of  the  hands  before  meals 
was  conducted  in  a  formal  manner"  (Mark  vii.  3), 
and  minute  regulations  are  laid  down  on  this  sub- 
ject in  a  treatise  of  the  Mishna,  entitled  Yadaim. 
These  ablutions  required  a  large  supply  of  water, 
and  hence  we  find  at  a  man-iage  feast  no  less  than 
six  jars  containing  two  or  three  firkins  apiece,  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose  (John  ii.  6).  We  meet  with 
references  to  purification  after  childbirth  (Luke  ii. 
22),  and  after  the  cure  of  leprosy  (Matt.  viii.  4; 
Luke  xvii.  14),  the  sprhikling  of  the  water  mixed 
with  ashes  being  still  retained  in  the  latter  case 
(Heb.  ix.  13).  What  may  have  been  the  specific 
causes  of  uncleanness  in  those  who  came  up  to 
purify  themselves  before  the  Passover  (John  xi.  55), 
or  in  those  who  had  taken  upon  themselves  the 
Nazarite's  vow  (Acts  xxi.  24,  2G),  we  are  not  in- 
formed; in  either  case  it  may  have  been  contact 
with  a  corpse,  though  in  the  latter  it  would  rather 
appear  to  have  been  a  general  purification  prepara- 
tory to  the  accomplishment  of  the  vow. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  dis- 
Unctive  feature  in  the  Mosaic  rites  of  purification 
js  their  expiatory  character.  The  idea  of  unclean- 
"IC88  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Jew:  it  was  attached 
by  tl  e  Greeks  to  the  events  of  childbirth  and  death 

«  Various  opinions  are  held  with  regard  to  the  term 
rvy/uij;.  The  meaning  "  with  the  fist "  is  in  accord- 
%m  e  with  the  general  tenor  of  the  Rabbinical  usages, 
the  hand  used  in  washing  the  other  being  closed  lest 
the  palm  should  contract  uncleanness  in  the  act. 

ft  The  word  ^^S  (pw)  is  I'ersian.  In  the  moderr 
language,  it  takes  the  form  of  piri'h,  and  it  is  cognate 
^th  pars  fLxiA  part  {Qies&n,  Thes.).  It  ia  explained,  Esth. 

tti.  7,  and  ix.  24,  by  the  Hebrew  b~n2  :  kAtjp^:- 
•wrtes. 
e  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  thm  the  con^ture  of 
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(Thucyd.  iii.  104;  Eurip.  Ijyh.  in  Taur,  383),  and 
by  various  nations  to  the  case  of  sexual  intercourse 
(Herod,  i.  198,  u.  64;  Pers.  ii.  16).  But  with  all 
these  nations  simple  ablution  sufficed :  no  sacrificea 
were  demanded.  The  Jew  alone  was  taught  by 
the  use  of  expiatory  offerings  to  discern  to  its  fuU 
extent  the  connection  between  the  outward  sign 
and  the  inward  fount  of  impurity.        W.  L.  B. 

PURIM  (D^"]^S:  ^povpaU"  [in  ver.  26, 
FA.^  ^povpijx,  ^ovp]  ver.  31,  Alex,  ruv  ^povpata, 
l^A.i  rwv  ^povpwy,  FA.^  r.  ^povpifi']  Phiirim: 
also,  D*>n^Dn  "ty)  (Esth.  ix.  26,  31):  dies  sor- 
tium),  the  annual  festival  instituted  to  commemo- 
rate the  preservation  of  the  Jews  in  Peisia  from 
the  massacre  with  which  they  were  threatened 
through  the  machinations  of  Han)an  (Esth.  ix.; 
Joseph.  Ant.  xi.  6,  §  13).  [Esthek.]  It  was 
probably  called  Purim  by  the  Jews  in  irony.  Their 
great  enemy  Haman  appears  to  have  been  very  su- 
perstitious and  much  given  to  casting  lots  (Eeth 
iii.  7).  They  gave  the  name  Purim,  or  Lots,  It 
the  commemorative  festival,  because  he  had  throv?n 
lots  to  ascertain  what  day  would  be  auspicious  for 
him  to  carry  into  effect  the  bloody  decree  which 
the  king  had  issued  at  his  instance  (Esth.  ix.  24). 

The  festival  lasted  two  days,  and  was  regularly 
observed  on  the  14th  and  15th  of  Adar.  But  if 
the  14th  happened  to  fall  on  the  Sabbath,  or  on  the 
second  or  fourth  day  of  the  week,  the  commence- 
ment of  the  festival  was  deferred  till  the  next  day. 
It  is  not  easy  to  conjecture  what  may  have  been 
the  ancient  mode  of  observance,  so  as  to  ha^-e  given 
the  occasion  something  of  the  dignity  of  a  national 
religious  festival.  The  traditions  of  the  Jews,  and 
their  modern  usage  respecting  it  are  curious.  It 
is  stated  that  eighty-five  of  the  Jewish  elders  ob- 
jected at  first  to  the  institution  of  the  feast,  when 
it  w^as  proposed  by  Mordecai  (Jerus.  Gem.  MegiU 
Inh  —  Lightfoot  on  John  x.  21).  A  preliminary 
fast  was  appointed,  called  "  the  fast  of  Esther,"  to 
be  observed  on  the  13th  of  Adar,  in  memory  of 
the  fast  which  Esther  and  her  maids  observed,  and 
which  she  enjoined,  through  Mordecai,  on  the  Jews 
of  Shushan  (Esth.  iv.  16).  If  the  13th  was  a 
Sal)bath,  the  fast  was  put  back  to  the  fifth  day  of 
the  week;  it  could  not  be  held  on  the  sixth  day, 
because  those  who  might  be  engaged  in  preparing 
food  for  the  Sabbath  viould  necessarily  have  to 
taste  the  dishes  to  prove  them.  According  to  mod- 
ern custom,  as  soon  as  the  stars  begin  to  appear, 
when  the  14th  of  the  month  has  commenced,  can- 
dles are  lighted  up  in  token  of  rejoicing,  and  the 
people  assemble  in  the  synagogue.'^  After  a  short 
prayer  and  thanksgiving,  the  reading  of  the  Book  of 
Esther  commences.  The  book  is  written  in  a  pecul- 
iar manner,  on  a  roll  called  Kar*  i^ox'fiv,  "  t^'c  l^^ll " 
(n-  ^72,  Me(]illah)fi  The  reader  translates  the  text, 

the  editor  of  the  Complutensian  Polyglot  (approved  by 
Grotiua,  in  Esth.  iii.  7,  and  by  Schleusner,  Lex.  in 
LXX.  8.  4>povpai)  is  correct,  and  that  the  reading 
shouli  be  ^ovpat.  In  like  manner,  the  modern  edi- 
tors of  Josephus  have  changed  4>povpatoi  into  ^ovpaloi 
{Ant.  xi.  6,  §  13).  The  old  editors  imagined  that  Jo- 
sephus  connected  the  word  with  ifypovpeiv. 

d  This  service  is  said  to  have  taken  pla(«  in  former 
times  on  the  15th  in  walled  towns,  but  on  the  14th  is 
the  country  and  unwalled  towns,  according  to  Esth. 
ix.  18,  19. 

e  Five  hnnbn  of  the  0.  T.  (Ruth,  Esther,  B^slesiac 
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u  ho  tfoes  on,  into  the  vernacular  tongue  of  the 
place,  and  makes  comments  on  particular  passages. 
Me  reads  in  a  histrionic  manner,  suitin;^  his  tones 
and  gestures  to  tlie  clianges  in  the  subject  mat- 
ter. When  he  comes  to  tlie  name  of  Haman  the 
whole  congre;j;ation  cry  out,  "May  his  name  l)e 
blotted  out,"  or  "  I^t  tlie  name  of  the  ungodly 
perish."  At  tlie  same  time,  in  some  places,  the 
boys  who  are  present  make  a  great  noise  with  their 
bands,  with  mallets,  and  with  pieces  of  wood  or 
Btone  on  which  tliey  have  written  the  name  of  Ha- 
man, and  which  tlu-y  rub  together  so  as  to  oblit- 
erate the  writing.  When  tlie  names  of  the  sons 
<if  Haman  are  read  (ix.  7,  8,  9)  the  reader  utters 
(hem  with  a  continuous  enunciation,  so  as  to  make 
them  into  one  word,  to  signify  that  they  were 
hanged  all  at  once.  When  the  IVIegillah  is  read 
through,  the  whole  congregation  exclaim,  "  Cursed 
be  Haman ;  blessed  be  Mordecai ;  cursed  be  Zoresh 
(the  wife  of  Haman);  blessed  be  Esther;  cursed 
be  all  idolators;  blessed  be  all  Israelites,  and  blessed 
be  Harbonah  who  hanged  Haman."  The  volume 
is  then  solemnly  rolled  up.  All  go  home  and  par- 
take of  a  repast  said  to  consist  mainly  of  milk  and 
eggs.  In  the  morning  service  in  the  synagogue, 
on  the  14th,  after  the  prayers,  the  passage  is  read 
from  the  Law  (Ex.  xvii.  8-16)  which  relates  the 
destruction  of  the  Amalekites,  the  people  of  Agag 
(1  Sam.  XV.  8),  the  supposed  ancestor  of  Haman 
(Esth.  iii.  1).  The  Megillah  is  then  read  again  in 
the  same  manner,  and  with  the  same  responses  from 
the  congregation,  as  on  the  preceding  evening.  All 
who  possibly  can  are  bound  to  hear  the  reading  of 
the  Megillah  —  men,  women,  children,  cripples,  in- 
valids, and  even  idiots  —  though  they  may,  if  they 
please,  listen  to  it  outside  the  synagogue  (Mishna, 
Jiosh.  Hash.  iii.  7). 

The  14th  of  Adar,«  as  the  very  day  of  the  de- 
liverance of  the  Jews,  is  more  solemnly  kept  than 
the  13th.  But  when  the  service  in  the  synagogue 
Is  over,  all  give  themselves  up  to  merrymaking. 
Games  of  all  sorts,  with  dancing  and  music,  com- 
mence. In  the  evening  a  quaint  dramatic  enter- 
tainment, the  subject  of  which  is  connected  with 
the  occasion,  sometimes  takes  place,  and  men  fre- 
quently put  on  female  attire,  declaring  that  the 
festivities  of  Purim,  according  to  Esth.  ix.  22,  sus- 
pend the  law  of  Dent.  xxii.  5,  which  forbids  one  sex 
to  wear  the  dress  of  the  other.  A  dainty  meal  then 
follows,  sometimes  with  a  fre^  indulgence  of  wine, 
both  unmixed  and  mulled.  According  to  the  Ge- 
mara  {Meyillah,  vii.  2),  "  tenetur  homo  in  festo 
Purim  eo  usque  inebriari,  ut  nullum  discrimen  norit, 
inter  maledictionem  Ilamanis  et  benedictionem 
Mardochsei."  * 


tes.  Canticles,  and  Lamentations)  are  designated  by 
the  Rabbinical  writers  "  the  Five  Rolls,"  because,  as  it 
would  seem,  they  used  to  be  written  in  separate  vol- 
umes for  the  use  of  the  synagogue  (Gesen.   Thes.  s. 

7v2).  [Esther,  Book  of.] 

o  It  is  called  ij  MapSoxat'«Tj  r^fxepa,  2  Mace.  xv.  36. 
&  Buxtorf  remarks  on  this  passage  :  "  Hoc  est,  ne- 
Kiat  supputare  numerum  qui  ex  singularum  vocum 

Uteris  exstruitur:   nam    literse  ''^"T'^tt   "jTH^  et 

??3rT   "TTHS  in  Qematria  eundem  numerum  confi- 
:iOQt.     Perinde  est  ac  si  diceretur,  posse  illos  in  tan- 
tum  bibere,  ut  quinque  manus  digitos  numerare  am- 
pliuii  non  possint." 
c  See  Cod.  Theodos.  lib.  xvi.  tit.  viii.  18 :  "  Jud»08, 


On  the  15th  the  rejoicing  is  continued,  and  gifti 
consisting  chiefly  of  sweetmeats  and  other  eatables, 
are  interchanged.  Offerings  for  the  poor  are  also 
made  by  all  who  can  afford  to  do  so,  in  proportioi 
to  their  means  (Esth.  ix.  19,  22). 

When  the  month  Adar  used  to  be  doubled,  ii 
the  .lewish  leap-year,  the  festival  was  repeated  oo 
the  14th  and  15th  of  the  second  Adar. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Jews  were  temptwl  to 
associate  the  Christians  with  the  Persians  and  Am- 
alekites in  the  curses  of  the  synagogue.^  Hence 
probably  arose  the  i)opuIarity  of  the  feast  of  Purim 
in  those  ages  in  which  the  feeling  of  enmity  was  so 
strongly  manifested  between  Jews  and  Christiani. 
Several  Jewish  proverbs  are  presen-ed  which  strik- 
ingly show  the  way  in  which  Purim  was  regarded 
such  as,  "  The  Temple  may  fail,  but  Purim  never; ' 
"  The  Prophets  may  fail,  but  not  the  Megillah." 
It  was  said  that  no  books  would  survive  in  the  Mes- 
siah's kingdom  except  the  Law  and  the  Megillah. 
This  affection  for  the  book  and  the  festival  con- 
nected with  it  is  the  more  remarkable  because  the 
events  on  which  they  are  founded  affected  only  an 
exiled  portion  of  the  Hebrew  race,  and  because 
there  was  so  much  in  them  to  shock  the  principles 
and  prejudices  of  the  Jewish  mind. 

Ewald,  in  support  of  his  theory  that  there  was 
in  patriarchal  times  a  religious  festival  at  every 
new  and  full  moon,  conjectm-es  that  Purim  wag 
originally  the  full  moon  feast  of  Adar,  as  the  Pass- 
over was  that  of  Nisan,  and  Tabernacles  that  of 
Tisri. 

It  was  suggested  first  by  Kepler  that  the  eopr^ 
Twv  'lovSaieav  of  John  v.  1  was  the  feast  of 
Purim.  The  notion  has  been  confidently  espoused 
by  Petavius,  Olshausen,  Stier,  Wieseler,  Winer, 
and  Anger  (who,  according  to  Winer,  has  proved 
the  point  beyond  contradiction),  and  is  favored  by 
Alford  and  Ellicott.  The  question  is  a  diflScult 
one.  It  seems  to  be  generally  allowed  that  the 
opinion  of  Chrysostom,  Cyril,  and  most  of  the 
Eathers,  which  was  taken  up  by  Erasmus,  Calvin, 
Peza,  and  Bengel,  that  the  feast  was  Pentecost, 
and  that  of  Cocceius,  that  it  was  Tabernacles  (which 
is  countenanced  by  the  reading  of  one  inferior 
MS.),  are  precluded  by  the  general  course  of  the 
narrative,  and  especially  by  John  iv.  35  (assuming 
that  the  words  of  our  Lord  which  are  there  given 
were  spoken  in  seed-time)  <^  compared  with  v.  1. 
The  interval  indicated  by  a  comparison  of  these 
texts  could  scarcely  have  extended  beyond  Nisan. 
The  choice  is  thus  left  between  Purim  and  the 
Passover. 

The  principal  objections  to  Purim  are,  (a)  that 
it  was  not  necessary  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem  to  keep 


quodam  festivitatis  sxise  solemni,  Aman,  ad  poena 
quondam  recordationem  incendere,  et  crucis  adsima* 
latam  speciem  iacontemptu  Christianae  fidei  sacril^* 
mente  exurere,  Provinciarum  Rectores  prohibeant :  n« 
locis  suis  fidei  nostrae  signum  immis(eant,  sed  rittti 
suos  infra  contemptum  Christianee  legis  retineant, 
amissuri  sine  dubio  permissa  hactenus,  nisi  ab  illicitly 
temperaverint." 

d  This  supposition  does  not  appear  to  be  materially 
weakened  by  our  taking  as  a  proverb  Terpafxrjvds  ecrrw 
KaX  o  eepia-fioi  epxerai.  Whether  the  expression  wai 
such  or  not,  it  surely  adds  point  to  our  Lord's  worda 
if  we  suppose  the  figurative  language  to  have  beea 
suggested  by  what  was  actually  going  on  in  the  fi«ld» 
l)efore  the  eyes  of  Himself  and  his  hearers 
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(he  ftetivnl  <b]  that  it  is  not  very  likely  that  our 
Lord  would  have  made  a  point  of  paying  especial 
honor  to  a  festival  which  appears  to  have  had  but 
&  very  small  religious  element  in  it,  and  which 
seems  rather  to  have  been  the  means  of  keeping 
alive  a  feeling  of  national  revenge  and  hatred.  It 
is  alleged  on  the  other  hand  that  our  Lord's  at- 
tending the  feast  would  be  in  harmony  with  his 
deep  sympathy  with  the  feelings  of  the  Jewish 
people,  wliich  went  further  than  his  merely  "  ful- 
filling all  righteousness  "  in  carrying  out  the  pre- 
cepts oi  tlie  Mosaic  Law.  It  is  further  urged  that 
tlie  narrative  of  St.  .John  is  best  made  out  by  sup- 
p)sing  that  the  incident  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda 
CK'.cuiTed  at  the  festival  which  was  characterized  by 
Bhowiug  kindness  to  the  poor,  and  that  our  lx)rd 
was  induced,  by  the  enmity  of  the  Jews  then 
evinced,  not  to  remain  at  Jerusalem  till  the  Pass- 
over, mentioned  John  vi.  4  (Stier). 

The  identity  of  the  Passover  with  the  feast  in 
question  has  been  maintained  by  Irenasus,  Euse- 
bius,  and  Theodoret,  and,  in  modem  times,  by 
Luther,  Scaliger,  Grotius,  Hengstenberg,  Greswell, 
Neander,  Tholuck,  Robinson,  and  the  majority  of 
commentators.  The  principal  difficulties  in  the 
way  are,  (a)  the  omission  of  the  article,  involving 
the  improbability  that  the  great  festival  of  the 
year  should  be  spoken  of  as  '«  a  feast  of  the  Jews ; " 
(6)  that  as  our  Lord  did  not  go  up  to  the  Passover 
mentioned  John  vi.  4,  He  must  have  absented 
himself  from  Jerusalem  for  a  year  and  a  half,  that 
is,  till  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  (John  viL  2). 
Against  these  points  it  is  contended,  that  the  appli- 
cation of  kopri]  without  the  article  to  the  Passover 
is  countenanced  by  Matt,  xxvii.  15;  Luke  xxiii. 
17  (comp.  John  xviii.  39);  that  it  is  assigned  as  a 
reason  for  his  staying  away  from  Jerusalem  for  a 
longer  period  than  usual,  that  "  the  Jews  sought 
to  kill  him"  (,fohn  vii.  1;  cf.  v.  18);  that  this 
long  period  satisfactorily  accounts  for  the  surprise 
expressed  by  his  brethren  (John  vii.  3),  and  that, 
as  it  was  evidently  his  custom  to  visit  Jerusalem 
once  a  year,  He  went  up  to  the  feast  of  Tabernacles 
'vii.  2)  instead  of  going  to  the  Passover. 

On  the  whole,  the  only  real  objection  to  the 
Passover  seems  to  be  the  want  of  the  article  before 
topr-i].'*  That  the  language  of  the  New  Testament 
will  not  justify  our  regarding  the  omission  as  ex- 
pressing emphasis  on  any  general  ground  of  usage, 
is  proved  by  Winer  {Grammar  ^ (he  JV.  T.  dia^ 
led,  iii.  19).  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  diffi- 
culty is  no  small  one,  though  it  does  not  seem  to 
be  sufficient  to  outweigh  tlie  grave  objections  which 
lie  against  the  feast  of  Purim. 

The  arguments  on  one  side  are  best  set  forth 
by  Stier  and  Olshausen  on  John  v.  1,  by  Kepler 
{J£chg(s  Chronicce,  Francfort,  1615),  and  by  Anger 
{(le  temp,  in  Act.  A/mi.  i.  24);  those  on  the  other 
lide,  by  Robinson  {Harmony,  note  on  the  Second 
Passover)  and  Neander,  Life  of  Christ,  §  143. 
See  also  I  ightfoot,  Kuinoel,  and  tholuck,  on  John 
r.  1;  and  Greswell,  Diss.  viii.  voL  ii.;  Lllicott, 
Led.  p.  135. 


a  Tischendorf  inserts  the  article  in  his  text,  and 
Winer  allows  that  there  is  much  authority  in  its  favor. 
But  the  nature  of  the  case  seems  to  be  such,  that  the 
nsftrtion  of  the  article  in  later  MSS.  may  be  more 
lafiily  aojounted  for  than  its  omission  in  the  older 
:nea. 

•  The  article  is  inserted  in  the  Sinaitic  and  Ephrem 
VS8.  aad  apparently  in  I,  of  the  sixth  century,  which 
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See  Carpzov,  App.  Crit.  iii.  11 ;  Relaid,  AnL  Vr, 
9 ;  Schickart,  Purim  sive  Bacdinnalia  Judaeorum 
(Crit.  Sac.  iii.  col.  1184);  Buxtorf,  Syn.  Jud.xx\x, 
The  Mishnical  treatise,  Megilla,  contains  directioM 
respecting  the  mode  in  which  the  scroll  should  be 
written  out  and  in  which  it  should  be  read,  with 
other  matters,  not  much  to  the  point  in  hand,  con- 
nected with  the  service  of  the  synagogue.  Stauben, 
La  Vie  Juive  en  Alsace;  Mills,  British  Jews,  p. 
188.  S.  C. 

*  PURPLE.     [Colors,  1.] 

PURSE.  The  Hebrews,  when  on  a  journey, 
were  provided  with  a  bag  (variously  termed  cis,^ 
iserdr,  and  charil),  m  which  they  carried  their 
money  (Gen.  xliL  35;  Prov.  i.  14,  vii.  20;  Is.  xlvi. 
6);  and,  if  they  were  merchants,  also  their  weights 
Dent.  XXV.  13 ;  Mic.  vi.  11).  This  bag  is  described 
in  the  N.  T.  by  the  terms  fiaXduriov  [Tisch.  fia\- 
\di/Tiov]  (peculiar  to  St.  Luke,  x.  4,  xii.  33,  xxii. 
35,  36),  and  yKoocraSKO/mou  (peculiar  to  St.  John 
xii.  6,  xiii.  29).  The  former  is  a  classical  term 
(Plat.  Conviv.  p.  190,  E,  (rvairacTTa  ^aXduria): 
the  latter  is  connected  with  the  classical  ^Acotr- 
(TOKOfxe^oUy  which  originally  meant  the  bag  in 
which  musicians  carried  the  mouthpieces  of  their 
instruments.  In  the  LXX.  the  term  is  applied  to 
the  chest  for  the  offerings  at  the  Temple  (2  Chr. 
xxiv.  8, 10,  11),  and  was  hence  adopted  by  St.  John 
to  describe  the  common  purse  carried  by  the  dis- 
ciples. The  girdle  also  served  as  a  purse,  and 
hence  the  term  ^wurj  occurs  in  INIatt.  x.  9 ;  Mark 
vi.  8.  [Girdle.]  Ladies  wore  ornamental  purses 
(Is.  iii.  23).  The  Rjibbinists  forbade  any  one 
passing  through  the  Temple  with  stick,  shoes,  and 
purse,  these  three  being  the  indications  of  travel- 
ling (Mishn.  Btrach.  9,  §  5).      [ScRii*.] 

W.  L.  B. 

PUT,  1  Chr.  i.  8;  Nah.  iii.  9.     [Phut.] 

PUTE'OLI  (noTtoAoi  :  [Puteoli])  appears 
alike  in  Josephus  ( Vit.  c.  3 ;  Ant.  xvii.  12,  §  1, 
xviii.  7,  §  2)  and  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
(xxviii.  13)  in  its  characteristic  position  under  the 
early  Roman  emperors,  namely,  as  the  great  land- 
ing-place of  travellers  to  Italy  from  the  Levant, 
and  as  the  harbor  to  which  the  Alexandrian  corn- 
ships  brought  their  cargoes.  These  two  features 
of  the  place  in  fact  coincided ;  for  in  that  day  the 
movements  of  travellers  by  sea  depended  on  mer- 
chant-vessels. Puteoli  was  at  that  period  a  placf 
of  very  great  importance.  We  cannot  elucidatf 
this  better  than  by  saying  that  the  celebrated  baj 
which  is  now  "  the  bay  of  Naples,''  and  in  early 
times  was  "  the  bay  of  Cumae,"  was  then  called 
"  Sinus  Puteolanus."  The  city  was  at  the  north- 
eastern angle  of  the  bay.  Close  to  it  was  Baice, 
one  of  the  most  fashionable  of  the  Roman  watering'- 
places.  The  emperor  Caligula  once  built  a  ridic- 
ulous bridge  between  the  two  towns ;  and  the  re- 
mains of  it  must  have  been  conspicuous  when  St. 
Paul  landed  at  Puteoli  in  the  Alexandrian  ship 
which  brought  him  from  Malta.     [Castor  AND 

may  be  regarded  as  a  ftiir  offset  to  A  B  1).  The  uncial 
MSS  ire  about  equally  divided  both  in  respect  to 
authority  and  number,  there  being  10  on  each  side. 
The  article  is  also  added  in  the  Sahidic  and  Coptic  (ot 
Thebiuc  and  Memphitic)  versions.  A. 

6  0*^3.  "l*"^"!^,  and  ti'^'in.  Tho  last  occurt 
only  in  2  R..  v.  23  '"  bags  ;  »  Is.  liiT  22,  A.  f.  "orisrint. 
pins."  The  latter  is  supposed  to  re>  to  th«  lnn| 
round  form  of  the  purse. 
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Pollux;  Melitaj  Riikoium;  Syuacusk.]  In 
Illustration  of  the  arrival  here  of  the  corn-ahips 
we  may  refer  to  Seneca  (Aji>.  77)  and  Suetonius 
[Ocliiv.  98). 

The  earlier  name  of  Puteoli,  when  the  lower 
part  of  Italy  was  Greek,  was  Dica;archia;  and  this 
name  continued  to  be  used  to  a  late  period.  Jose- 
phus  uses  it  in  two  of  the  passages  above  referre  1 
to:  in  the  third  {Vil.  c.  3)  he  speaks  of  himself 
(after  the  shipwreck  which,  like  St.  Paul,  he  had 
recently  gone  through)  as  SiaaudeU  fls  tV 
AtKaiaoxiav,  ^y  UoridKovs  'IroKol  KaXovaiu. 
So  Philo,  in  describing  the  curious  interview  which 
he  and  his  fellow  Jewish  ambassadors  had  here 
•rith  Caligula,  uses  the  old  name  {Legal,  ad  Caium^ 
ii.  521).  The  word  Puteoli  M'as  a  true  Roman 
name,  and  arose  (whether  a  jmteis  or  a  pulendo) 
from  the  strong  mineral  springs  which  are  char- 
Mteristic  of  the  place.  Its  Roman  history  may  be 
Baid  to  have  begun  with  the  Second  Punic  VVar. 
It  rose  continually  into  greater  importance,  from 
the  causes  above  mentioned.  No  part  of  the  Cam- 
panian  shore  was  more  frequented.  The  associa- 
tions of  Puteoli  with  historical  personages  are  very 
numerous.  Scipio  sailed  from  hence  to  Spain. 
Cicero  had  a  villa  (his  "  Puteolanum ")  in  the 
neighborhood.  Here  Nero  planned  tlie  murder  of 
his  mother.  Vespasian  gave  to  this  city  peculiar 
privileges,  and  here  Hadrian  was  buried.  In  the 
5th  century  Puteoli  was  ravaged  both  by  Alaric 
and  Genseric,  and  it  never  afterwards  recovered  its 
former  eminence.  It  is  now  a  fourth-rate  Italian 
town,  still  retaining  the  name  of  Pozzuoli. 

In  connection  with  St.  Paul's  movements,  we 
must  notice  its  communications  in  Nero's  reign 
along  the  mainland  with  Rome.  The  coast-road 
leading  northwards  to  Sinuessa  was  not  made  till 
the  reign  of  Domitian ;  but  there  was  a  cross-road 
leadmg  to  Capua,  and  there  joining  the  Appian 
Way.  [Appii  Forum;  TuRKK  Tavekns.]  The 
remains  of  this  road  may  be  traced  at  intervals; 
and  thus  the  Apostle's  route  can  be  followed  almost 
step  by  step.  We  should  also  notice  the  fact  that 
there  were  Jewish  residents  at  Puteoli.  We  might 
be  sure  of  this  from  its  mercantile  importance; 
but  we  are  positively  informed  of  it  by  Josephus 
{Ant.  xvii.  12,  §  1)  in  his  account  of  the  visit  of 
the  pretended  Herod-Alexander  to  Augustus;  and 
the  circumstance  shows  how  natural  it  was  that 
the  xVpostle  should  find  Christian  "brethren"  there 
immediately  on  landing. 

The  remains  of  Puteoli  are  considerable.  The 
aqueduct,  the  reservoirs,  portions  (probably)  of 
baths,  the  great  amphitheatre,  the  building  called 
the  Temple  of  Serapis,  which  affords  very  curious 
hidications  of  changes  of  level  in  the  soil,  are  all 
well  worthy  of  notice.  But  our  chief  interest  here 
is  concentrated  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  mole, 
which  is  formed  of  the  concrete  called  Pozzolana, 
wd  sixteen  of  the  piers  of  which  still  remain.  No 
feman  harbor  has  left  so  solid  a  memorial  of  itself 
«8  this  one  at  which  St.  Paul  landed  in  Italy. 

J.  S.  H. 

PU'TIEL  (b«'^^^!3  [afflicted  of  God,  Ges.]: 
frouTi^A:  Phutiel).  One  of  the  daughters  of  Pu- 
ttel  was  wife  of  Eleazar  the  son  of  Aaron,  and 
Kother  of  Phinehas  (Ex.  vi.  25).  Though  he  does 
act  appear  again  in  the  Bible  records,  Putiel  has 
•ome  celebrity  in  more  modern  Jewish  traditions, 
riiey  identify  him  with  Jethro  the  Midianite,  "  who 
(ktt^  the  calves  for  idolatrous  worship  "  (Targum 
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pBeudojon.  on  Ex.  vi.  25;  Gemara  of  Sola  bj 
Wagenseil,  viii.  §  6).  What  are  the  groundi  for 
the  tradition  or  for  such  an  accusation  agaioat 
Jethro  is  not  obvious.  Q. 

PYGAKG  (V'ltyn,  duMm:  v<rYapyoi:  pyg- 
av(ju8)  occurs  only  (Deut.  xiv.  5)  in  the  list  of  clean 
aniujals  as  the  rendering  of  the  Heb.  dhh&n,  the 
name  apparently  of  8on)e  species  of  antelope,  though 
it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  identify  it.  The  Greek 
■Kvyapyos  denotes  an  animal  with  a  "white  rump," 
and  is  used  by  Herodotus  (iv.  192)  as  the  name  of 
some  Libyan  deer  or  antelope,  ^lian  (\-ii.  19) 
also  mentions  the  irxryapyoSi  but  gives  no  mr>r« 
than  the  name;  comp.  also  Juvenal  {Sat.  xi.  138). 
It  is  usual  to  identify  the  pygorg  of  the  fjreek 
and  Latin  writers  with  the  ad<lax  of  North  Africa, 
Nubia,  etc.  {Addax  nasomaculatiis) ;  but  W6  cannot 
regard  this  point  as  satisfactorily  settled.  In  the 
first  place,  this  antelope  does  not  present  at  all  th« 
required  characteristic  implied  by  its  iisme;  and, 
in  the  second,  there  is  much  reason  {)t  believing, 
with  Ruppell  {Atlas  zu  der  Reise  ivi  Nord.  Afiik, 
p.  21),  and  Hamilton  Smith  (Griflith's  Cuvier's 
Anim.  King.  iv.  193),  that  the  Addax  is  identical 
with  the  Strepsiceros  of  Pliny  {N.  IT.  xi.  37), 
which  animal,  it  must  be  observed,  the  Roman 
naturalist  distinguishes  from  the  pygargus  (viii. 
53).  Indeed  we  may  regard  the  identity  of  the 
Addax  and  Pliny's  Strejisiceros  as  established ;  for 
when  this  species  was,  after  many  years,  at  length 
rediscovered  by  Hemprich  and  Ruppell.  it  was 
found  to  be  called  by  the  Arabic  name  of  akas  or 
adas,  the  very  name  which  Pliny  gives  as  the  local 
one  of  his  Strepsiceros.  The  pygargus,  therefore, 
must  be  sought  for  in  some  animal  different  from 
the  addax.  There  are  several  antelopes  which  have 
the  characteristic  white  croup  required ;  many  of 
which,  however,  are  inhabitants  of  South  Africa, 
such  as  the  Spring-bok  {Antidorcas  euchore)  and 
the  Bonte-bok  {Damalis  pygarga).  We  are  in- 
clined to  consider  the  trvyapyos ,  or  pygargus,  as 
a  generic  name  to  denote  any  of  the  white-rumped 
antelopes  of  North  Africa,  Syria,  etc.,  such  as  the 
Ariel  gazelle  {Aniihpe  Arabica,  Hemprich),  the 
Isabella  gazelle  {Gazella  Isabellina);  perhaps  too 
the  mohr,  both  of  Abyssinia  {G.  Soemmeringii) 
and  of  Western  Africa  {G.  Mohr),  may  be  included 
under  the  term.  Whether,  however,  the  LXX. 
and  Vulg.  are  correct  in  their  interpretation  of 
disJn'm  is  another  question ;  but  there  is  no  col- 
lateral evidence  of  any  kind  beyond  the  authoritv 
of  the  two  most  important  versions  to  aid  us  \n 
our  investigation  of  this  word,  of  which  various 
etymologies  have  been  given  from  which  nothing 
definite  can  be  learnt.  W.  H. 

*  PYR'RHUS  {Uv^^os,  red-haired:  Pyr- 
rhus),  father  of  Sopater,  one  of  Paul's  company  on 
his  journey  from  Greece  to  Asia  (Acts  xx.  4). 
The  name  in  that  passage  is  undoubtedly  genuine, 
being  found  in  the  best  copies  of  the  text,  though 
omitted  in  the  textus  receptus,  and  hence  also  in 
the  A.  V.  The  father  was  no  doubt  a  Berean  a« 
well  aa  the  son,  but  whether  he  was  a  Christian  oi 
not  is  uncertain,  unless,  as  some  suppose.  Sopatei 
and  Sosipater  (Rom.  xvi.  21)  were  forms  of  the  same 
name,  and  belonged  in  this  history  to  the  same  per- 
son. In  the  latter  case  he  was  at  Corinth  whec 
Paul  wrote  to  the  Church  at  Rome.  The  mention 
of  the  father  serves  to  distinguish  this  Sopater  fSton 
others  of  the  same  name.  The  same  usage  existi 
in  modern  Greek.  H. 
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QUAILS  Obtp,  iilav;  but  in  Keii  ^"'bcp, 
%Slaiv:  dprvyofji-fiTpa.:  coturnix).  Various  opinions 
have  been  held  as  to  the  nature  of  the  food  denoted 
by  the  Heb.  dUiv,  which  on  two  distinct  occasions 
vraa  supplied  to  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness ;  see 
Ex.  xvi.  13,  on  which  occasion  the  people  were 
between  Sin  and  Sinai;  and  Num.  xi.  31,  32, 
when  at  the  station  named,  in  consequence  of  the 
judgment  which  befell  them,  Kibroth-hattaavah. 
That  the  Hebrew  word  is  correctly  rendered  "quails," 
ig  we  think  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt,  notwith- 
standing the  different  interpretations  which  have 
been  assigned  to  it  by  several  writers  of  eminence. 
Ludolf,  for  instance,  an  author  of  high  repxite, 
has  endeavored  to  show  that  the  seijv  were  locusts; 
eee  his  Dissertaiio  de  Locustis,  cum  Dialriba,  etc.. 
Franc,  ad  Moen.  1694.  Mis  opinion  has  been  fully 
advocated  and  adopted  by  Patrick  ( Comment,  on 
Num.  xi.  31,  32);  the  Jews  in  Arabia  also,  as  we 
learn  from  Niebuhr  {Beschreib.  von  Arab.  p.  172), 
"  are  convincetl  that  the  birds  which  the  Israelites 
ate  in  such  numbers  wore  only  clouds  of  locusts, 
and  they  laugh  at  those  translators  who  suppose 
that  they  found  quails  where  quails  were  never 
seen."  Rudbeck  {Iddhyol.  Bibl.  Spec,  i.)  has  ar- 
gued in  favor  of  the  seldv  meaning  "flying-fish," 
Bome  species  of  the  genus  Exocetus ;  Michaelis  at  one 
time  held  the  same  opinion,  but  afterwards  prop- 
erly abandoned  it  (see  Kosenmiiller,  Not.  ad  Bo- 
chart.  Hieroz.  ii.  549).  A  late  writer,  Ehrenberg 
{Geograph.  Zeit.  ix.  86),  from  having  observed  a 
number  of  "flying  fish"  (gurnards,  of  the  genus 
Trigla  of  Oken,  Daclylopterusoi  modern  icthyolo- 
gists)  lying  dead  on  the  shore  near  Elim,  believed 
that  this  was  the  food  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wil- 
derness, and  named  the  fish  "  Trigla  Israelitarum." 
Hermann  von  der  Hardt  supposed  that  the  locust 
bird  {Pa»tor  Roseus),  was  intended  by  sddv ;  and 
recently  Mr.  Forster  (  Voice  of  Israel,  p.  98)  has 
advanced  an  opinion  that  "  red  geese  "  of  the  genus 
Casarca  are  to  be  understood  by  the  Hebrew  term ; 
a  similar  explanation  has  been  suggested  by  Stan- 
ley (-S.  cf  P.  p.  82)  and  adopted  by  Tennent  {Cey- 
lon^  i. 487,  note):  this  is  apparently  an  old  conceit, 
for  Patrick  (Numb.  xxi.  31)  alludes  to  such  an  ex- 
planation, but  we  have  been  unable  to  trace  it  to 
its  origin.  Some  writers,  while  they  hold  that  the 
original  word  denotes  "quails,"  are  of  opinion 
that  a  species  of  sand-grouse  (Pterocles  nlchata), 
frequent  in  the  Hible-lands,  is  also  included  uifder 
the  term;  sec  Wmev  {Bibl.  Realmrt.  ii.  772): 
Kosenmiiller  (Not.  ad  IJieroz.  ii.  649);  Faber 
{ad   IJanner,    ii.    442);    Gesenius    {Thes.    s.    v. 

1v27),  It  is  usual  to  ref  ;r  to  Hasselquist  as  the 
authority  for  believing  that  the  Kata  (sand-grouse) 
U  denoted:  this  traveller,  \  ■)wever,  was  rather  in- 
»Iined  to  believe,  with  some  of  the  writers  named 
idbove,  that  ♦' locusts,"  and  not  birds,  are  to  be 
understood  (p.  443);  and  it  is  difficult  to  make 
»ut  what  he  means  by  Tetrao  hvaelilarum.  Lin- 
48BUS  supposed  he  intended  by  it  the  common 
quail:"  in  one  paragraph  he  states  tnat  the 
A.rabians  call  a  bird  "of  a  grayish  color  and  less 
iba;i  our  partridge,"  by  the  name  of  Kalla.  He 
«dd3  "An  Sclaw?"  This  cannot  be  the  Ptero- 
ofef  ahhaia. 

The  view  taken   by  Ludolf  may  be  dismissed 
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with  a  very  fe\v  words.  The  expression  in  Pfc 
kxvili.  27  of  "  feathered  fowl "  (^3D  H'^^)*  ^J»ich 
is  used  in  reference  to  the  s^ldv,  clearly  denota 
some  bird,  and  Ludolf  quite  fails  to  prove  that  it 
may  include  winged  insects;  again  there  is  not  a 
shadow  of  evidence  to  support  the  opinion  that 
sUdv  can  signify  any  "  locust,"  this  term  being 
used  in  the  Arabic  and  the  cognate  languages  to  de- 
note a  "  quail."  As  to  any  species  of  "  flying-fish," 
whether  belonging  to  the  genus  JMctylopterus,  or 
to  that  of  Exoretus,  being  intended,  it  will  be 
enough  to  state  that  "flying-fish"  are  quite  un- 
able to  sustain  their  flight  above  a  few  hundred 
yards  at  the  most,  and  never  could  have  been 
taken  in  the  Ked  Sea  in  numbers  sufficient  tc  sup- 
ply the  Israelitish  host.  The  interpretation  of 
seldv  by  "  wild  geese,"  or  "  wild  cranes,"  or  any 
"  wild  fowl,"  is  a  gratuitj|us  assumption,  without  a 
particle  of  evidence  in  its  favor.  The  Casarca, 
with  which  Mr.  Forster  identifies  the  seldv,  is  the 
C.  rutilla,  a  bird  about  the  size  of  a  mallard, 
whicli  can  by  no  means  answer  the  supposed  requi- 
site of  standing  three  feet  high  from  the  ground. 
"  The  large  red-legged  cranes,"  of  whicli  Professor 
Stanley  speaks,  are  evidently  white  storks  ( Ciconia 
alba),  and  would  fulfill  the  condition  as  to  height; 
but  the  flesh  is  so  nauseous  that  no  Israelite  could 
have  done  more  than  have  tasted  it.    With  respect 


Pterocles  alchata. 

to  the  Pterocles  alchata,  neither  it  nor  indeed 
any  other  species  of  the  genus  can  square  with  the 
Scriptural  account  of  the  seldv;  the  sand-erouse  are 
birds  of  strong  wing  and  of  unwearied  flight,  and 
never  could  have  been  captured  in  any  numbem 
by  the  Israelitish  multitudes.  We  much  question, 
moreover,  whether  the  people  would  have  eaten  to  ex- 
cess —  for  so  much  the  expression  translated  "  fully 
satisfied  "  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  29)  implies  — of  the  flesh  of 
this  bird,  for  according  to  the  testimony  of  trav- 
ellers, from  Dr.  Russell  {f/isf.  of  Ahppc,  ii.  194, 
2d  ed. )  down  to  observers  of  to-day,  the  flesh  of 
sand-grouse  is  hard  and  tasteless.  It  is  Cwar, 
however,  that  the  seldv  of  the  Pentateuch  and  the 
105th  Psalm  denotes  the  common  "quail"  {Cotur- 
nix daclylisonans)  and  no  bird.     In  the  first  place, 

I  the  Hebrew  word  V  ^  is  unquestionably  iden- 
I  tical  with  the  Arabic  snlwd  (/^jAa**)  *  "  quail''* 
According  to  Schultens  {Orig.  Heb.  i.  231)  th6 
Heb.  *•> 'ip  is  derived  from  an  Arabic  root  "  to  be 
fat;"  the  round,  plump  form  of  a  quail  is  emi« 
nently  suitable  to  this  etymology ;  indeed,  its  fa^ 
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oess  is  proverbial  The  olyectiona  whicli  have  been 
urged  by  Patrick  and  others  against  "  quails  "  being 
intended  are  very  easily  refuted.  Tiie  expression, 
"as  if  it  were  two  cubits  (high)  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth  "  (Num.  xi.  31)  is  explained  by  the  LXX.,  by 
the  Vulg.,  and  by  .loseplius  (Ant.  iii.  1,  §  5),  to  refer 
to  the  height  at  which  quails  flew  above  the  ground, 
in  tlieir  exhausted  condition  from  their  long  flight. 
As  to  the  enormous  quantities  which  the  least  suc- 
cessful Israelite  is  said  to  have  taken,  namely,  "ten 
homera,"  in  the  space  of  a  night  and  two  days, 
there  is  every  reason  for  believing  that  the  "  ho- 
mers "  here  spoken  of  do  not  denote  strictly  the  meas- 
ure of  that  name,  but  simply  ''a  heap:"  this  is 
the  explanation  given  by  Onkelos  and  the  Arabic 
fcnlont  cf  Saadias  and  Erpenius,  in  Num.  xi.  31. 


Coturnix  vulgaris. 

The  quail  migrates  in  immense  numbeis;  see 
riiny  (//.  N.  x.  23),  and  Tournefort  (  Voyage,  i. 
329),  who  says  that  all  the  islands  of  the  Archi- 
pelago at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  are  covered 
with  these  birds.  Col.  Sykes  states  that  such 
quantities  were  once  caught  in  Capri,  near  Naples, 
as  to  have  afforded  the  bishop  no  small  share  of 
lis  revenue,  and  that  in  consequence  he  has  been 
jailed  Bishop  of  Quails.  The  same  writer  men- 
tions also  {Tram.  Zool.  Soc.  ii.)  that  160,000 
quails  have  been  netted  in  one  season  on  this  little 
Island ;  according  to  Temminck  100,000  have  been 
taken  near  Nettuno,  in  one  day.  The  Israelites 
would  have  had  little  difficulty  in  capturing  large 
quantities  of  these  birds,  as  they  are  known  to 
arrive  at  places  sometimes  so  completely  exhausted 
->y  their  flight  as  to  be  readily  taken,  not  in  nets 
inly,  but  by  the  hand.  See  Diod.  Sic.  (i.  82, 
id.  Dindorf);  Prosper  Alpinus  (Rerum  JEgypt. 
tv.  1);  Josephus  (Ant.  iii.  1,  §  5).  Sykes  (/.  c.) 
Bays  "  they  an-ive  in  spring  on  the  shores  of  Prov- 

<»  •  In  the  northern  parts  of  Persia  and  Armenia, 
ucordiug  to  Morier,  quails  are  taken  In  great  abun- 
dance, and  with  great  ease,  with  the  simplest  possible 
machinery.  The  men  stick  two  poles  in  their  gir- 
dles, on  which  poles  they  so  stretch  a  coat  or  pair 
of  trousers,  that  the  sleeves  or  the  legs  shall  project 
like  the  horns  of  a  beast.  Thvis  disguised,  they  prowl 
«bout  the  fields  with  a  hand-net,  and  the  quails, 
limply  supposing  the  strange  object  to  be  a  horned 
beast,  and  therefore  harmless  to  them,  allow  him  to 
approach  till  be  throws  the  net  over  them.  Rude 
M  Bocb  a  ccntrivance  seems,  the  Persians  catch  them 


ence  so  fatigued  that  for  the  first  (t\  dayk  the^ 
allow  themselves  to  be  taken  by  the  hand." « 
The  Israelites  "spread  the  quails  round  about  the 
camp;  "  this  was  for  the  purpose  of  drying  them. 
The  Egyptians  similarly  prepared  these  birds;  sec 
Herodotus  (ii.  77),  and  Maillet  {Lettrcs  mr 
I'J^yypte,  ix.  21,  iv.  130).  The  expression  "quaiU 
from  the  sea,"  Num.  xi.  31,  must  not  be  restricte<l 
to  denote  that  the  birds  came  from  the  sea  aa 
their  starting-point,  but  it  must  be  taken  to  show 
the  direction  from  which  they  were  coming;  th< 
quails  were,  at  the  time  of  the  event  narrated  in 
the  sacred  writings,  on  their  spring  journey  of 
migration  northwards,  an  interesting  proof,  as  Col. 
Sykes  has  remarked,  of  the  perpetuation  of  an  in- 
stinct through  some  3300  years;  the  flight  which 
fed  the  multitudes  at  Kibroth-hattaavah  n)ight 
have  started  from  Southern  Egypt  and  crossed  the 
Red  Sea  near  Ras  Mohammed,  and  so  up  the  Gulf 
of  Akabah  into  Arabia  Petroea.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  the  time  specified;  "  it  was  at  even  "  that 
they  began  to  arrive ;  and  they  no  doubt  continued 
to  come  all  the  night.  Many  observers  have  re- 
corded that  the  quail  migrates  by  night,  though  this 
is  denied  by  Col.  Montagu  {Ondt/iol.  Diet.  art. 
"  Quail  ").''  The  flesh  of  the  quail,  though  of  an 
agreeable  quality,  is  said  by  some  writers  to  be 
heating,  and  it  is  supposed  by  some  that  the  deathg 
that  occurred  from  eating  the  food  in  the  wilder- 
ness resulted  partly  from  these  birds  feeding  on 
hellebore  (Pliny,  //.  N.  x.  23)  and  other  poisonous 
plants ;  see  Winer,  Bib.  Rtalwb.  ii.  773 ;  but  this 
is  exceedingly  improbable,  although  the  immoder- 
ate gratification  of  the  nppetite  for  the  space  of  a 
whole  month  (Num.  xi.  20)  on  such  food,  in  a  hot 
climate,  and  in  the  caee  of  a  people  who  at  the  time 
of  the  wanderings  rarely  tasted  flesh,  might  have 
induced  dangerous  symptoms.  "The  plague" 
seems  to  have  been  directly  sent  upon  the  people 
by  God  as  a  punishment  for  their  murmurings, 
and  perhaps  is  not,  even  in  a  subordinate  sense  to 
be  attributed  to  natural  causes. 

The  quail  {Coturnix  dactylisonnns),  the  only 
species  of  the  genus  known  to  migrate,  has  a  very 
wide  geographical  range,  being  found  in  China, 
India,  the  Cajie  of  Good  Hope  and  England,  and, 
according  to  Temminck,  in  .Japan.  See  Col.  Sykes'a 
paper  on  "The  Quails  and  Hemipodii  of  India" 
{Trans,  oj'  Zoot.  Soc.  ii.). 

The  opTvyofjL'fiTpa  of  the  LXX.  should  not  be 
passed  over  without  a  brief  notice.  It  is  not  easy 
to  determine  what  bird  is  intended  by  this  term  aa 
used  by  Aristotle  and  Pliny  {m-tygometra):  accord- 
ing to  the  account  given  of  this  bird  by  the  Greek 
and  Latin  writers  on  Natural  History  just  men- 
tioned, the  ortygovietva  precedes  the  quail  in  ita 
migrations,  and  acts  as  a  sort  of  leader  to  the 
flight.  Some  ornithologists,  as  IJelon  and  Flem- 
ing (  Brit.  Aniin.  p.  98)  have  assigned  this  term 
to  the  "Landrail"  {Crex  jn'altnsis),  the  Roi  des 


thus  with  astonishing  rapidity  {Second  Journey,  p. 
343,  as  quoted  by  P.  H.  Gosse  in  Fairbairn's  Imperial 
Bible  Diet.  ii.  741).  For  other  modes  of  capturing 
these  birds  still  practiced  in  the  Kast,  see  Wood's 
Bible  Animals  (Lond.  1869j,  pp.  435,  436.  A. 

b  "  On  two  succe8.sive  years  I  observed  enormotu 
flights  of  quails  on  the  N.  coast  of  Algeria,  which  a^ 
rived  from  the  South  in  the  night,  and  were  at  day 
break  in  such  numbers  through  the  plains,  thai 
scores  of  8port.<imen  had  only  to  shoot  as  fiiat  as  khitf 
could  reload  "  (H.  B.  Tristram). 
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CJailles  of  the  French,  Re  di  Quaglie  of  the  Ital- 
ians, and  the  Waohtel-Konig  of  the  Germans,  but 
with  what  reason  we  are  unable  to  say ;  probably 
the  LXX.  use  the  term  as  a  synonym  of  vprv^, 
or  to  express  the  good  condition  in  which  the  birds 
were,  for  Hesychius  explains  opTvyo/x-fiTpa  by 
6pTv^  vTr€pfji.fyeOr]s,  «*•  «•  *'»  quail  of  large  size." 
Thus,  in  point  of  etymology,  zoology,  history, 
and  the  authority  of  almost  all  the  important  old 
versions,  we  have  as  complete  a  chain  of  evidence 
in  proof  of  the  quail  being  the  true  representative 
of  the  seldv  as  can  possibly  be  required.     W.  H. 

«  QUARRIES,  THE  (a"*yD?  :  ^jrh  rS>v 
yKvirrwu'  ubi  erant  idola)  are  mentioned  in  Judg. 
iii.  19,  26  (A.  V.),  as  a  place  well  known  near  Gil- 
gal.  Ehud,  after  having  brought  his  present  to  Eg- 
lon,  king  of  Moab,  went  with  his  attendants  on 
their  return  as  far  as  tliese  "quan-ies"  (A.  V.), 
and  then  *' turned  again  from  them,"  and  went 
back  to  execute  the  meditated  murder  alone.  In- 
stead of  "  quarries,"  or  "quarry,"  the  A.  V.  renders 
vesilim  or pesel  elsewhere  (31  times  in  the  singu- 
lar and  21  times  in  the  plural,  and  also,  Judg.  iii. 
19,  in  the  margin)  by  "graven"  or  "carved  im- 
ages." It  is  certainly  unsafe,  in  view  of  such  a 
usage,  to  admit  an  exceptional  meaning  in  this  place. 
See  against  that  supposition  especially  Bachmann, 
Das  Buck  dev  JiiclUer,  p.  208  ff.  (1868).  A  few 
make  the  word  a  proper  name,  Pesilini,  with  refer- 
ence to  some  ancient  idolatry  there,  though  no 
longer  practiced  in  Ehud's  time. 

Professor  Cassel,  Richer  u.  Ruth,  p.  37,  in 
Lange's  Bibelicerk  (1865),  suggests  another  expla- 
nation. He  understands  that  the  D"^/"^!!)^  were 
landmarks  (consisting  of  pillars  or  heaps  of  stone, 
crTr\\ai)  which  marked  the  boundary  between  the 
territory  of  the  Moabites  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan 
(held  by  them  as  conquerors  at  that  time)  and  that 
of  the  Hebrews;  and  that  it  was  from  these  stone 
heaps  or  pillars  that  Ehud  turned  back  after  part- 
ing with  his  servants.  Pesillin,  in  this  sense, 
would  be  nearly  allied  to  that  of  "  images,"  idol- 
gods  (comp.  Deut.  vii.  25  and  Isa.  xlii.  8),  since 
boundaries  (tapides  sncri,  termini)  were  regarded 
as  properly  inviolate,  consecrated.  To  the  heathen 
they  were  hardly  less  than  objects  of  religious  ven- 
eration. The  Hebrews  would  naturally  speak  of 
them  with  reference  to  the  feelings  of  their  foreign 
oppressors,  though  we  need  not  altogether  acquit 
the  Hebrews  of  a  similar  superstition.  FLirst  sanc- 
tions "quarries,"  but  as  Targumic  rather  than 
Hebrew.  H. 

QUAR'TUS  (Koi5opToy  [Lat.  fourtK\ :  Quar- 
lus)f  a  Christian  of  Corinth,  whose  salutations  St. 
Paul  sends  to  the  brethren  at  Rome  (Rom.  xvi.  23). 
There  is  the  usual  tradition  that  he  was  one  of  the 
Seventy  disciples;  and  it  is  also  said  that  he  ulti- 
mately became  Bishop  of  Berytus  (Tillemont,  i. 
334 ).«  E.  H— s. 

QUATERNION"  {rerpddiov:  quatemio),  a 
military  term,  signifying  a  guard  of  four  soldiers, 
two  of  whom  were  attached  to  the  person  of  a  pris- 
oner, while  the  other  two  kept  watch  outside  the 
ioor  of  his  cell  (Vegetius,  Pa  Re  nnl  iii.  8;  Polyb. 
>i.  33,  §  7).    Peter  was  delivered  over  to  four  such 


a  •  In  th-j  Greek  it  Is  Quartus  —  "  the  brother  " 
not  Indefinite,  A.  V.),  which  implies  that  ha  was  well 
known  to  the  R^man  Christians.  H 
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bodies  of  four  (Acts  xii.  4),  each  of  which  took 
charge  of  him  for  a  single  watch  of  the  night. 

W.  L.  B. 
*  Of  the  quaternion  on  guard  at  a  given  time, 
two  may  have  watched  at  the  door  of  tlie  cell,  and 
two  at  the  gate  which  opened  into  the  city.  Peter, 
in  making  hb  escape, "  passed  through  "  (Si€\0€?j/)  a 
first  and  a  second  watch  (^uAok/^),  which  suggests 
the  idea  of  more  than  one  sentinel  at  each  post. 
Walch  thinks  that  the  two  soldiers  to  whom  I'cter 
was  bound  in  the  prison  (ver.  6)  did  not  belong  to 
the  quaternion,  inasmuch  as  the  security  of  Peter 
might  not  require  them  to  be  changed  during  the 
night  like  the  others.  On  these  details,  and  the 
archaeology  of  the  subject  generally,  see  especial!; 
Walch,  De  vlnculis  Petri,  in  his  Dissertt.  ad  Acta 
Apost.  pp.  147-190.  II. 

QUEEN  (ns^D;  batt7;  n-;^??).  or  the 

three  Hebrew  terms  cited  as  the  equivalents  ol 
"  queen  "  in  the  A.  V.,  the  first  alone  is  applied  to 
a  queen-re (/nant ;  the  first  and  second  equally  to  a 
queen-co?Jsy?-<,  without,  however,  implying  the  dig- 
nity which  in  European  nations  attaches  to  that 
position;  and  the  third  to  the  queen-?«o/Aer,  to 
whom  that  dignity  is  transferred  in  oriental  courts. 
The  etymological  force  of  the  words  accords  with 
their  application.  Malcdh  is  the  feminine  of  me- 
lech,  "  king;  "  it  is  applied  in  its  first  sense  to  the 
queen  of  Sheba  (1  K.  x.  1),  and  in  its  second  to 
the  wives  of  tlj^e  first  rank,  as  distinguished  from 
the  concubines,  in  a  royal  harem  (Esth.  i.  9  ff*.,  vii, 
1  ff". ;  Cant.  vi.  8):  tlie  term  "princesses  "  is  sim- 
ilarly used  in  1  K.  xi.  3.  Shegdl  simply  means 
"  wife;  "  it  is  applied  to  Solomon's  bride  (Ps.  xlv. 
9),  and  to  the  wives  of  the  first  rank  in  the  harems 
of  the  Chaldee  and  Persian  monarchs  (Dan.  v.  2,  3; 
Neh.  ii.  6).  GebirCih,  on  the  other  hand,  is  expres- 
sive of  authority;  it  means  "powerful"  or  "mis- 
tress." It  would  therefore  be  applied  to  the  female 
who  exercised  the  highest  authority,  and  this,  in  an 
oriental  household,  is  not  the  wife  but  the  mother 
of  the  master.  Strange  as  such  an  arrangement  at 
first  sight  appears,  it  is  one  of  the  inevitable  results 
of  polygamy :  the  number  of  the  wives,  their  social 
position  previous  to  marriage,  and  the  precarious- 
ness  of  their  hold  on  the  affections  of  their  lord, 
combine  to  annihilate  their  influence,  which  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  mother  as  being  the  only  female  who 
occupies  a  fixed  and  dignified  position.  Hence  the 
application  of  the  term  gebirdh  to  the  queen-mother, 
the  extent  of  whose  influence  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  narrative  of  the  inten-iew  of  Solomon  and  Bath- 
shebai,  as  given  in  1  K.  ii.  19  ff".  The  term  is  ap- 
plied to  Maachah,  Asa's  mother,  who  was  deposed 
from  her  dignity  in  consequence  of  her  idolatry  (1 
K.  XV.  13;  2  Chr.  xv.  16);  to  Jezebel  as  contrasted 
with  Joram  (2  K.  x.  13,  "the  children  of  the  king, 
and  the  children  of  the  queen  ");  and  to  the  mother 
of  Jehoiachin  or  Jeconiah  (Jer.  xiii.  18;  comp.  2  K. 
xxiv.  1-2;  Jer.  xxix.  2).  In  1  K.  xi.  19,  the  text 
probably  requires  emendation,  the  reading  followed 

in  the  LXX.,  nVlian,  "the  elder,"  according 
better  with  the  context.  W.  L.  B. 

QUEEN  OF  HEAVEN.  In  Jer.  vii.  18, 
xliv.  17,  18,  19,  25,  the  Heb.  Cjat^H  npblD 
tnSlectth  hashahdmayim,  is  thus  rendered  in  the 
A.  '^^.  In  the  margin  is  given  "  frame  or  work- 
manship ■){  heaven,"  for  in  twenty  of  Kennicott'i 

MSS.  the  readmg  is  D^WlpD,  m^/ece^A,  of  which 
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lliis  18  the  translation  and  the  same  is  the  case  in 
fourteen  AISS.  of  Jer.  xliv.  18,  and  in  thirteen  of 
Jer.  xliv.  19.  The  latter  reading  is  followed  by  tlie 
[.XX.  and  Peshito  Syriac  in  Jer.  vii.  18,  but  in  all 
the  other  passages  the  received  text  is  adopted,  as 
by  the  Vulgate  in  every  instance.     Kimchi  says: 

"M  is  wanting,  and  it  is  as  if  n3S vtt,  'work- 
tranship  of  heaven,'  t.  c.  the  stars;  and  some  inter- 
pret 'the  queen  of  heaven,'  t.  e.  a  great  star  which 
is  in  th3  heavens."  Kashi  is  in  favor  of  the  latter; 
and  Ihe  Targum  renders  throughout  "the  star  of 
heaven."  Kircher  was  in  favor  of  some  constella- 
tion, the  Pleiades  or  Hyades.  It  is  generally  be- 
lieved that  the  "queen  of  heaven"  is  the  moon 
(conip.  "siderum  regina,"  Hor.  Conn.  Sec.  35, 
and  "regina  coeli,"  Apul.  Met.  xi.  657),  wor- 
shipped as  Ashtaroth  or  Astarte,  to  whom  the  He- 
brew women  offered  cakes  in  the  streets  of  Jerusa- 
lem. Hitzig  (Der  Proph.  .Jeremja,  p.  64)  says  the 
Hebrews  gave  this  title  to  the  Egyptian  Neith, 
whose  name  in  the  form  Ta-nith,  with  the  Egyp- 
tian article,  appears  with  that  of  Baal  Hamman, 
on  four  Carthaginian  inscriptions.  It  is  little  to 
the  purpose  to  inquire  by  what  other  names  this 
goddess  was  known  among  the  Phoenician  colonists : 
the  Hebrews,  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah,  appear  not 
to  have  given  her  any  special  title.  The  liabylo- 
nian  Venus,  according  to  Harpocration  (quoted  by 
Selden,  cle  JDis  Syris,  synt.  2,  cap.  6,  p.  220,  ed. 
1617),  was  also  styled  "  the  queen  of  heaven."  Mr. 
I^yard  identifies  Hera,  "the  second  deity  mentioned 
by  Diodorus,  with  Astarte,  ^lylitta,  or  Venus,"  and 
with  the  "  '  queen  of  heaven,'  frequently  mentioned 

in  the  sacred  volumes The  planet  which 

bore  her  name  was  sacred  to  her,  and  in  the  Assyr- 
ian sculptures  a  star  is  placed  upon  her  head.  She 
was  called  Beltis,  because  she  was  the  female  form 
of  the  great  divinity,  or  Baal;  the  two,  there  is 
reason  to  conjecture,  having  been  originally  but  one, 
and  androgyne.  Her  worship  penetrated  from  As- 
syria into  Asia  Minor,  where  its  Assyrian  origin 
was  recognized.  In  the  rock  tablets  of  Pterium  she 
is  represented,  as  in  those  of  Assyria,  standing  erect 
on  a  lion,  and  crowned  with  a  tower  or  mural  cor- 
onet; which,  we  learn  from  Lucian,  was  peculiar  to 
the  Semitic  figure  of  the  goddess.  Tiiis  may  have 
been  a  modification  of  the  high  cap  of  the  Assyrian 
bas-reliefs.  To  the  Shemites  she  vv^as  known  under 
the  names  of  Astarte,  Ashtaroth,  Mylitta,  and 
Alitta,  according  to  the  various  dialects  of  the  na- 
tions amongst  which  her  worship  prevailed"  {Ni7i- 
ci'c/t,  ii.  454,  456,  457).  It  is  so  difficult  to  sepa- 
rate the  worship  of  the  moon-goddess  from  that  of 
the  planet  Venus  in  the  Assyrian  mythology  when 
inti-oduced  among  the  western  nations,  that  the  two 
ire  frequei  fcly  confused.  INIovers  believes  that  Ash- 
torelh  was  originally  the  moon-goddess,  while  ac- 
cording to  Rawlinson  {flerod.  i.  521)  Jshfm-  is  the 
Babylonian  Venus,  one  of  whose  titles  in  the  Sar- 
danapalus  inscriptions  is  "  the  mistress  of  hejiven 
and  earth." 

With  the  cakes  (C^D^^i  cavvdnim:  ^ayw^es) 
vhich  were  offered  in  her  honor,  with  incense  and 
bations,  Selden  compares  the  iriTvpa  (A.  V. 
"bran")  of  Ep.  of  Jer.  43,  which  were  burnt  by 
,he  women  who  sat  by  the  wayside  near  the  idola- 
trous temples  for  the  purposes  of  prostitution. 
These  rriTvpa  were  oflTered  in  sacrifice  to  Hecate, 
irhile  invoking  her  aid  for  success  in  love  (Theocr. 

1  33).     The  Targum  gives  r^^^^l^J   cardutin, 
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which  elsewhere  appears  to  t)e  the  Greek  x«p>8»* 
t6s,  a  sleeved  tunic,  liaahi  says  the  cakes  had  th« 
image  of  the  god  stamped  upon  them,  and  Theodo- 
ret  that  they  contained  pine-cones  and  raisins. 

W.  A.  W. 

*  QUEEN  OF  THE  SOUTH   (Luke  xi 

31).       [SlIEHA.] 

*  QUICK  (from  A.-S.  civic  or  cwnc)  =  living 
alive,  l^v.  xiii.  10;  Num.  xvi.  30;  Ps.  Iv.  15,  cxxiv. 
3;  Acts  X.  42;  2  Tim.  iv.  1;  Heb.  iv.  12;  1  Pet.  iv. 
5.  H. 

*  QUICKEN  =  to  make  alive  (A.-S.  cmc- 
ian),  Ps.  cxix.  50;  1  Cor.  xv.  36;  Eph.  ii.  1,  etc. 
[Quick.]  H. 

QUICKSANDS,  THE  (^  l^^pris'-  Syrtis), 
more  properly  the  Syrtis  (Acts  xxvii.  17),  the 
broad  and  deep  bight  on  the  North  African  coast 
between  Carthage  and  Gyrene.  The  name  is  derived 
from  Sert,  an  Arabic  word  for  a  desert.  For  two 
reasons  this  region  was  an  object  of  peculiar  dread 
to  the  ancient  navigators  of  the  Mediterranean, 
partly  because  of  the  drifting  sands  and  the  heat 
along  the  shore  itself,  but  chiefly  because  of  the 
shallows  and  the  uncertain  currents  of  water  in  the 
bay.  Josephus,  who  was  himself  once  wrecked  in 
this  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  makes  Agrippa  say 
{B.  J.  ii.  16,  §  4),  (po^fpal  Koi  roTy  aKovovai  Xvp- 
T€ts.  So  notorious  were  these  dangers,  that  they 
became  a  commonplace  with  the  poets  (see  Hor. 
Od.  i.  22,  5;  Ov.  Fast.  iv.  499:  Virgil,  JE;n.  i. 
Ill;  Tibull.  iii.  4,  91;  Lucan,  P/inrs.  ix.  431). 
It  is  most  to  our  purpose  here,  however,  to  refer  to 
ApoUonius  Khodius,  who  was  familiar  with  all  the 
notions  of  the  Alexandrian  sailors.  In  the  4th 
book  of  his  Argonaut.  1232-1237,  he  supplies  illus- 
trations of  the  passage  before  us,  in  more  respects 
than  one  —  in  the  sudden  violence  (avapirdydriy) 
of  the  terrible  north  wind  (6\o^  Bopeao  dixWa), 
in  its  long  duration  {ivu4a  irdaas  Ny/CTOS  6/x«i 
KoX  r6aaa  <t)fp'  ijfiara),  and  in  the  terror  which 
the  sailors  felt  of  behig  driven  into  the  Syrtis 
{Upowph  juaA.'  ^udoOi  l,vpTiv,  80'  ou/cert  ySffros 
6wia(Tco  NTji/rrl  TreAei)-  [See  Glauda  and  Eu- 
KOCLYDON.]  There  were  properly  two  Syrtes,  the 
eastern  or  larger,  now  called  the  Gulf  of  Sidra, 
and  the  western  or  smaller,  now  the  Gidf  of  Cubes. 
It  is  the  former  to  which  our  attention  is  directed 
in  this  passage  of  the  Acts.  Ihe  ship  was  caught 
by  a  northeasterly  gale  on  the  south  coast  of 
Crete,  near  Mount  Ida,  and  was  driven  to  the 
island  of  Glauda.  This  line  of  drift,  continued, 
would  strike  the  greater  Syrtis:  whence  the  natu- 
ral apprehension  of  the  sailors.  [Ship.]  The  best 
modern  account  of  this  part  of  the  African  coast  is 
that  which  is  given  (in  his  Memoir  on  the  Medi- 
terranean, pp.  87-91, 186-190)  by  Admiral  Smyth, 
who  was  himself  the  first  to  survey  this  bay  thor- 
ouo-hlv,  and  to  divest  it  of  many  of  its  terrors. 

J.S.  H. 

QUIN'TUS  MEMM'IUS,  2  Mace.  xi.  Hi. 
[See  Maklius,  T.  vol.  ii.  p.  1779  b.] 

*  QUIRIN'IUS.     [Gyrenius.] 

*  QUIT,  in  the  sense  of  acquit:  "  Quit  yoar- 
selves  like  men"  (1  Sam.  iv.  9);  and,  'Quit  you 
like  men"  (1  Cor.  xvi.  13).  H. 

QUIVER.  Two  distinct  Hebrew  terms  art 
represented  by  this  word  in  the  A.  V 

(1  )  ''bn,  ihell  This  occurs  only  in  Gen.  xxvii 
3:  "Take  thy  weapons  (lit.  "thy  things"),  thj 
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futver  and  thy  bow."  It  is  derived  (by  Gesenius, 
Thes.  p.  1504,  and  Fiirst,  Hniulwb.  ii.  528)  from  a 
root  which  has  the  force  of  hanging.  The  passage 
Itaelf  affords  no  clew  to  its  meaning.  It  may  there- 
fore signify  either  a  quiver,  or  a  suspended  weapon 
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Assyrian  Warrior  with  Quiver. 

—  for  instance,  such  a  sword  as  in  our  own  lan- 
guage was  formerly  called  a  '•  hanger."  Between 
these  two  significations  the  interpreters  are  divided. 
The  LXX.,  Vulgate,  and  Targum  Pseudojon.  adhere 
to  the  former;  Onlcelos,  the  Pesliito  and  Arabic  Ver- 
sioi'.s,  to  the  latter. 

(2.)  nSlTS,  ashpah.    The  root  of  this  word  is 
ancertain  (Geseniua,  Thes.  p.  161).   From  two  of  its 


Assyrian  Chariot  with  Quiver. 

Mcorrences  its  force  would  seem  to  be  that  of  con- 
•aining  or  concealing  (Ps.  cxxvii.  5;  Is.  xlix.  2). 
It  Is  connected  with  arrows  only  in  Lam.  iii.  13. 
Its  other  occurrences  are  Job  xxxix.  23,  Is.  xxii.  6, 
Uid  Jer.  v.  16.     In  each  of  these  the  LXX.  trans- 


late it  by  "quiver"  i<papfrpa\  with  two  excep 
tions,  Job  xxxix.  23,  and  Ps.  cxxvii.  5,  in  the  for* 
mer  of  which  they  render  it  by  "bow,"  in  the  lattei 
by  irnQvixla. 

As  to  the  thing  itself,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
Bible  to  indicate  either  its  form  or  material,  or  in 
what  way  it  was  carried.  The  quivers  of  the  As- 
syrians are  rarely  shown  in  the  sculptures.  When 
they  do  appear  they  are  worn  at  the  back,  with  the 
top  between  the  shoulders  of  the  wearer,  or  hung 
at  the  side  of  the  chariot. 

The  I'^gyptian  warriors,  on  the  other  hand,  wore 
them  slung  nearly  horizontal,  drawing  out  tin 
arrows  from  beneath  the  arm  (Wilkinson,  Popular 
Account,  i.  354).  The  quiver  was  about  4  inchea 
diameter,  supported  by  a  belt  passing  over  the 
shoulder  and  across  the  breast  to  the  opposite  side. 
When  not  in  actual  use,  it  was  shifted  behind. 

The  English  word  "quiver"'  is  a  variation  of 
"cover" — from  the  French  cmmir ;  and  there- 
fore answers  to  the  second   of  the  two  Hebrew 


words. 


G. 


*  QUOTATIONS  FROM  THE  O.  T.  IN 
THE  NEW.     [Old  Testament,  iii.J 


K. 

RA'AMAH  (nppn  {trembling,  and  mant 
ofahoi-se]:  'Peyfxd,  [Alex.  Peyx^aJ  Gen.  x.  7; 
Pannd,  [Vat.  Pa/xa,  Alex.  Pay/xa,]  Ez.  xxvii.  22: 

[S^^"^  :  "Peyiiid,  1  Chr.  i.  9 :]  Regvia,  Reema). 
A  son  of  Gush,  and  father  of  the  Cushite  Sheba 
and  Dedan.  The  tribe  of  Kaamah  became  after- 
wards renowned  as  traders ;  in  Ezekiel's  lamenta- 
tion for  Tyre  it  is  written,  "  The  merchants  of 
Sheba  and  Kaamah,  they  [were]  thy  merchants; 
they  occupied  in  thy  fairs  with  chief  of  all  the 
spices,  and  with  all  precious  stones  and  gold " 
(xxvii.  22).  The  general  question  of  the  identity, 
by  intermarriage,  etc.,  of  the  Cushite  Sheba  and 
Dedan  with  the  Keturahites  of  the  same  names  is 
discussed,  and  the  27th  chapter  of  l-Lzekiel  ex- 
amined, in  art.  Dedax.  Of  the  settlement  of 
Raamah  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  there 
are  several  indications.  Traces  of  Dedan  are  very 
faint;  but  liaamah  seems  to  be  recovered,  tlirough 
the  LXX.  reading  of  Gen.  x.  7,  in  the  'Peyfid  of 
Ptol.  vi.  7,  and  'Prjy/na  of  Steph.  Byzant.  0{ 
Sheba,  the  other  son  of  Kaamah,  the  writer  has 

found  a  trace  in  a  ruined  city  so  named  (La-w, 
Sheba)  on  the  island  of  Awal  (Marasid,  s.  v.),  he- 
longing  to  the  province  of  Arabia  called  El-Bahreyn 
on  the  shores  of  the  gulf.  [Sheba.]  This  iden- 
tification strengthens  that  of  Kaamah  with  'P67juo, 
and  the  establishment  of  these  Cushite  settlements 
on  the  Persian  Gulf  is  of  course  important  to  the 
theory  of  the  identity  of  these  Cushite  and  Ketu- 
vahite  tribes:  but,  besides  etjmological  grounds 
there  are  the  strong  reasons  stated  in  Dedan  for 
holding  that  the  Cushites  colonized  that  region, 
and  for  connecting  them  commercially  with  Pales- 
tine by  the  great  desert  route. 

The  town  mentioned  by  Niebuhr  called  ReymeH 

(&4Js,  Descr.  de  t" Arable)  cannot,  on  etymological 

grounds,  be  connected  with  Kaamah,  as  it  Mrantsna 

equivalent  for  the  V  ;  nor  can  we  suppose  that  it  if 
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to  be  probably  traced  three  days' journey  from  San'ii 
[Uzal],  the  capiUil  of  the  Yemen.        E.  S.  P. 

RAAMFAH  (n;pp:: :  'p«\/i(£;  [Vat. 
Noa/*<o,  2.  ni.  Nae/um;J  FA.  Satfjiia-  Ranmias). 
One  of  the  chiefs  who  returned  witli  Zerubbal)el 
(Neh.  vii.  7).  In  Kzr.  ii.  2  lie  is  called  Khklaiah, 
and  the  Greek  equivalent  of  the  name  in  the  LXX. 
of  Neheniialj  appears  to  have  arisen  from  a  confusion 
of  the  two  readings,  unless,  as  Burrington  (Geneat. 
ii.  C8)  8u<j<;ests,  'PfeA/xa  is  an  error  of  the  copyist 
for  PeeAam,  the  uncial  letters  Ai  having  been  mis- 
taken f«»r  ai.     In  1  Ksdr.  v.  8  the  name  appears  as 

ilEESAIAS. 

RAAM'SES,  Ex.  i.  11.  [Ramesks.] 
RAB'BAH.  The  name  of  several  ancient 
pLtces,  both  east  and  west  of  the  Jordan.  The 
root  is  vdb,  meaning  "  multitude,"  and  thence 
♦'greatness,"  of  size  or  imporUince«  (Ge&euius, 
Thes.  p.  1254;  Fiirst,  llandwb.  ii.  347).  The  word 
survives  in  Arabic  ;is  a  common  appellative,  and  is 
also  in  use  as  the  name  of  places  —  e.  gr.  Rnblta 
on  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea;  Kabbah,  a  temple  in 
the  tribe  of  Medshidj  (Freytag,  ii.  107  n)\  and 
perhaps  also  Rabat  in  Morocco. 

1.  (nan :  6  'pa$$de,  'Pasde,  ^  'va^&d ; 

[Rom.  'ApctS,  Josh.  xiii.  25  (so  Vat.);  'Pa^^d, 
1  Chr.  XX.  1;  rj  tr6\is  rod  'A^u/iwj/,  Ez.  xxv.  5 
(so  Vat.  Alex.);  elsewhere  'Pa^^dd:  —  Vat.  in  1 
Chr.  xvii.  27,  Pafiad  ;  1  Chr.  xx.  1,  Pa^fiau, 
Pa)8/3a;  Am.  i.  14,  Pa^0a  (so  Alex.);  Josh,  and 
Ez.  as  above;  elsewhere  Pafi^aO;  —  Alex,  in  Josh. 
xiii.  25,  Am.  i.  14,  Pa/8)3a;  2  Sam.  xii.  26,  Pa^aB; 
Ez.  as  above ;  elsewhere  Pa/3)3a0 ;  —  FA.i  Jer.  xlix. 
2,  Pa$ae,  ver.  3,  VA.  Pe^^ad'-]  Rabba,  Rabballi.) 
A  very  strong  place  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  which, 
when  its  name  is  first  introduced  in  the  sacred 
records,  was  the  chief  city  of  the  Ammonites.  In 
five  passages  (I)eut.  iii.  11;  2  Sam.  xii.  20,  xvii. 
27;  Jer.  xlix.  2;  Vjl.  xxi.  20)  it  is  styled  at  lenjrth 
Rabbath  bene-Ammon,  A.  V.  [in  Deut.  iii.  11,  K/. 
xxi.  20]  Rabbath  [elsewhere  Kabbah]  of  the  Am- 
monites, or,  children  of  Ammon  ;  but  elsewhere 
(Josh,  xxiii.  25 ;  2  Sam.  xi.  1,  xii.  27,  29 ;  1  Chr. 
vx.  1;  Jer.  xlix.  3;  Ez.  xxv.  5;  Amos  i.  14) 
simply  R  ABB  Air. 

It  appears  in  the  sacred  records  as  the  single 
city  of  the  Ammonites,  at  least  no  other  bears  any 
distinctive  name,  a  fact  which,  as  has  been  already 
remarked  (vol.  i.  p.  84  b),  contrasts  strongly  with 
the  abundant  details  of  the  city  life  of  the  Moab- 
ites. 

Whether  it  was  originally,  as  some  conjecture, 

he  Ham  of  which  the  Zuzim  were  dispossessed  by 
rihedorlaomer  (Gen.  xiv.  5),  will  probably  remain 
'oitvor  a  conjecture.'^     When  first  named,  it  is  in 

he  hands  of  the  Ammonites,  and  is  mentioned  as 
containing  the  bed  or  sarcophagus  of  the  giant  Og 
(Deut.  iii.  11),  possibly  the  trophy  of  some  success- 
ful war  of  the  younger  nation  of  J>ot,  and  more 
recent  settler  in  the  country,  against  the  more 
kncient  Rephaim.     With  the  people  of  I^t,  their 


a  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  title 
nabbi  is  directly  derived  from  the  same  root. 

b  In  Deut.  iii.  11  it  is  rji  a»cpo  riov  vlCtv  'Afjifjicitv  in 
both  MSS.  In  Josh.  xiii.  25  the  Vat.  has  'Apa^a  tJ 
iarrii'  Kara  trpoaut-nov  'ApdS,  where  the  first  and  last 
words  of  the  sentence  seem  to  have  changed  places. 

c  The  statement  of  Eusebius  {Onom.  "Amman") 
ttiat  it  was  originally  a  city  of  the  Rephaim,  implies 
dut  it  was  the  Ashteroth  Karnaim  of  Gen.  xiv.     In 
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kinsmen  the  IsraeliteR  had  no  quarrel,  and  Rabbath* 
of-the-children-of-Ammon  remained  to  all  appear* 
ance  unmolested  during  the  first  period  of  th* 
Israelite  occupation.  It  was  not  included  in  th« 
territory  of  the  tribes  east  of  Jordan;  the  bordei 
of  Gad  stops  at  "  Aroer,  which  faces  Kabbah  ••' 
(Josh.  xiii.  25).  The  attacks  of  the  I3ene-Ammon 
on  Israel,  however,  brought  these  peaceful  relation! 
to  an  end.  Saul  must  have  had  occupation  enough 
on  the  west  of  Jordan  in  attacking  and  repelling 
the  attacks  of  the  Philistines  and  in  pursuing  David 
through  the  woods  and  ravines  of  Judah  t/)  preveit 
his  crossing  the  river,  unless  on  such  special  occa- 
sions as  the  relief  of  jabesh.  At  any  rate  M'O.  never 
hear  of  his  having  penetrated  so  far  in  that  direc- 
tion as  Kabbah.  But  David's  armies  were  often 
engaged  against  both  Moab  and  Ammon. 

His  first  Ammonite  campaign  appears  to  hava 
occurred  early  in  his  rei^.  A  part  of  the  army, 
under  Abishai,  was  sent  as  far  as  Kabbah  to  keep 
the  Ammonites  in  check  (2  Sam.  x.  10,  14),  but 
the  main  force  under  Joab  remained  at  Medeba 
(1  Chr.  xix.  7).  The  following  year  was  occupied 
in  the  great  expedition  by  David  in  person  against 
the  Syrians  at  Helani,  wherever  that  may  have 
been  (2  Sam.  x.  15-19).  After  their  defeat  the 
Ammonite  war  was  resumed,  and  this  time  Rabbah 
was  made  the  main  point  of  attack  (xi.  1).  Joab 
took  the  command,  and  was  followed  by  the  whole 
of  the  army.  The  expedition  included  Ephraim 
and  Benjamin,  as  well  as  the  king's  own  tribe  (ver. 
11);  the  "king's  slaves"  (vv.  1,  17,  24);  prob- 
ably David's  immediate  body-guard,  and  the  thirty-, 
seven  chief  captains.  Uriah  was  certainly  there, 
and,  if  a  not  improbable  Jewish  tradition  may  be 
adopted,  Ittai  the  Gittite  was  there  also.  [Ittai.] 
The  ark  accompanied  the  camp  (ver.  11),  the  only 
time  ^  that  we  hear  of  its  doing  so,  except  that 
memorable  battle  with  the  Philistines,  when  its 
capture  caused  the  death  of  the  high-priest.  David 
alone,  to  his  cost,  remained  in  Jerusalem.  The 
country  was  wasted,  and  the  roving  Ammonites 
were  driven  with  all  their  property  (xii.  30)  into 
their  single  stronghold,  as  the  Bedouin  Kenites 
were  driven  from  their  tents  inside  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem  when  Judah  was  overrun  by  the  Chal- 
daeans.  [Kechabites.]  The  siege  must  have 
lasted  nearly,  if  not  quite,  two  years ;  since  during 
its  progress  David  formed  his  connection  with 
Bathsheba,  and  the  two  children,  that  which  died 
and  Solomon,  were  successively  born.  The  sallies 
of  the  Ammonites  appear  to  have  formed  a  main 
feature  of  the  siege  (2  Sam.  xi.  17,  Ac).  At  the 
end  of  that  time  Joab  succeeded  in  capturing  a 
portion  of  the  place  —  the  «' city  of  waters,"  that 
is,  the  lower  town,  so  called  from  its  containing 
the  perennial  strea  n  which  rises  in  and  still  flows 
through  it.  The  liiet  (which  seems  undoubted) 
that  the  <nurce  of  the  siieam  was  within  the  lower 
city,  explains  its  having  held  out  for  so  long.  It  was 

also  called  the  "royal  city"  (HD^bpn  "T'r), 
perhaps  from  its  connection  with  Molech  or  Miicom 

agreement  with  this  is  the  fiict  that  it  was  in  latei 
times  known  as  Astarte  (Steph.  Byz.,  quoted  by  Ritter, 
p.  1155).  In  this  case  the  dual  ending  of  Kamatm 
may  point,  as  some  have  coi^ectured  in  Jerushalatm; 
to  the  double  nature  of  the  city  —  a  lower  town  and  a 
citadel. 

d  On  a  former  occasion  (Num.  xxxi.  S)  the  "  holy 
things  "  only  are  specified ;  an  expression  which  harll] 
to  include  the  ark. 
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—  the  "  king  " —  more  probably  from  its  contain- 
ing tha  palace  of  Ilaniin  and  Nahash.  But  the 
citadel,  which  rises  abruptly  on  the  north  side  of 
the  lower  town,  a  place  of  very  gr2at  strength,  still 
remained  to  be  taken,  and  the  honor  of  this  cap- 
ture, Joab  (with  that  devotion  to  David  which 
runs  like  a  bright  tliread  through  the  dark  web  of 
his  character)  insists  on  reserving  for  the  king. 
•'  I  have  fought,"  writes  he  to  his  uncle,  then  living 
at  ease  in  the  harem  at  Jerusalem,  in  all  the  satis- 
faction of  the  birth  of  Solomon  —  "I  have  fought 
against  Kabbah,  and  have  taken «  the  city  of  waters; 
but  the  citadel  still  remainf,:  now  therefore  gather 
the  rest  of  the  people  together  and  come ;  put  your- 
self at  the  head  of  the  whole  army,  renew  the 
assault  against  the  citadel,  take  it,  and  thus  finish 
the  siege  which  I  have  carried  so  far,"  and  then 
he  ends  with  a  rough  banter  *  —  half  jest,  half 
earnest-^  "  lest  I  take  the  city  and  in  future  it  go 
under  my  name."  'I'he  waters  of  the  lower  city 
once  in  the  hands  of  the  besiegers,  the  fate  of  the 
citadel  was  certain,  for  that  fortress  possessed  in 
itself  (as  we  learn  from  the  invaluable  notice  of 
Josephus,  Ant.  vii.  7,  §  5)  but  one  well  of  limited 
supply,  quite  inadequate  to  the  throng  which 
crowded  its  walls.  The  provisions  also  were  at  last 
exhausted,  and  shortly  after  David's  arrival  the 
fortress  was  taken,  and  its  inmates,  with  a  very 
great  booty,  and  tlie  idol  of  Molech,  with  all  its 
costly  adornments,  fell  into  the  hands  of  David. 
[Ittai;  MoLKCir.] 

We  are  not  told  whether  the  city  was  demolished 
or  whether  David  was  satisfied  with  the  slaughter 
of  its  inmates.  In  the  time  of  Amos,  two  centuries 
and  a  half  later,  it  had  again  a  "  wall "  and 
'«  palaces,"  and  was  still  the  sanctuary  of  Molech 
—  "  the  king  "  (Am.  i.  14).  So  it  was  also  at  the 
date  of  the  invasion  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (Jer.  xlix. 
2,3),  when  its  dependent  towns  ("daughters") 
are  mentioned,  and  when  it  is  named  in  such  terms 
as  iniply  that  it  was  of  equal  importance  with  Jeru- 
salem (li^.  xxi.  20).  At  Kabbah,  no  doubt,  Baalis, 
king  of  the  Bene-Ammon  (Jer.  xl.  14),  held  such 
30urt  as  he  could  muster,  and  within  its  walls  was 
plotted  the  attfick  of  Ishmael  which  cost  Gedaliah 
his  life,  and  drove  Jeremiah  into  Kgypt.  [Isiimael 
6,  vol.  ii.  p.  1172  b.]  The  denunciations  of  the 
prophets  just  named  may  have  been  fulfilled,  either 
at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  or  five 
years  afterwards,  when  the  Assyrian  armies  over- 
ran the  country  east  of  Jordan  on  their  road  to 
Elgypt  (Joseph.  Ant.  x.  9,  §  7).  See  Jerome,  on 
Amos  i.  41. 

In  the  period  between  the  Old  and  Xew  Testa- 
ments, Rabbath-Ammon  appears  to  have  been  a 
place  of  much  importance,  and  the  scene  of  many 
contests.  The  natural  advantages  of  position  and 
water  supply  which  had  always  distinguished  it, 
Btill  made  it  an  important  citadel  by  turns  to  each 
side,  during  the  contentions  which  raged  for  so  long 
over  the  whole  of  the  district.  It  lay  on  the  road 
between  Heshbon  and  Bosra,  and  was  the  last  place 
at  which  a  stock  of  water  could  be  obtained  for  the 
journey  across  the  desert,  while  as  it  stood  on  the 
confines  of  the  richer  and  more  civilized  countiry,  it 
formed  an  important  garrison  station,  for  repelling 
the  incursions  of  the  wild  tribes  of  the  desert. 


a  The  Vulgate  alters  the  force  of  the  whole  passage 
by  rendering  this  et  capienda  est  urbs  aquarum,  "  the 
Mty  of  waters  is  about  to  be  taken."  But  neither 
8«br8W  nor  LXX.  will  bear  this  interpretation. 
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From  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  (b.  c.  285-247)  it  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Philadelphia  (Jerome  on  Eb- 
XXV.  1 ),  and  the  district  either  then  or  subsequent!} 
was  called  Philadelphene  (Joseph.  B.  J.  iii.  3,  §  3\ 
or  Arabia  Philadelphensis  (Epiphanius,  in  Ritter^ 
Syrien,  p.  1155).  In  b.  c.  218  it  was  taken  from 
the  then  Ptolemy  (Philopator)  by  Antiochus  the 
Great,  after  a  long  and  obstinate  resistance  from 
the  besieged  in  the  citadel.  A  communication  with 
the  spring  in  the  lower  town  had  been  made  since 
(possibly  in  consequence  of)  David's  siege,  by  a  long 
secret  subterran'^an  passage,  and  had  not  this  been 
discovered  to  Antiochus  by  a  prisoner,  the  citadd 
might  have  been  enabled  to  hold  out  (Polybius,  v. 
17,  in  Ritter,  Syrien,  p.  1155).  During  the  struggla 
between  Antiochus  the  Pious  (Sidetes),  and  Ptolemy 
the  son-in-law  of  Simon  Maccabaeus  (cir.  z.  C.  134), 
it  is  mentioned  as  being  governed  by  a  tyrank 
named  Cotylas  {Ant.  xiii.  8,  §  1).  Its  ancient 
name,  though  under  a  cloud,  was  still  used;  it  is 
mentioned  by  Polybius  (v.  71)  under  the  hardly 
altered  form  of  Kabbatamana  {'PafifiaTdfxaua)' 
About  the  year  65  we  hear  of  it  as  in  the  hands  of 
Aretas  (one  of  the  Arab  chiefs  of  that  name),  who 
retired  thither  from  Judaea  when  menaced  by 
Scaurus,  Pompey's  general  (Joseph.  B.  J.  i.  6,  §  3). 
The  Arabs  probably  held  it  till  the  year  b.  c.  30, 
when  they  were  attacked  there  by  Herod  the  Great. 
But  the  account  of  Josephus  {B.  J.  i.  19,  §§  5,  6) 
seems  to  imply  that  the  city  was  not  then  inhabited, 
and  that  although  the  citadel  formed  the  main 
point  of  the  combat,  yet  that  it  was  only  occupied 
on  the  instant.  The  water  communication  above 
alluded  to  also  appears  not  to  have  been  then  in 
existence,  for  the  people  who  occupied  the  citadel 
quickly  surrendered  from  thirst,  and  the  whole 
affair  was  over  in  six  days. 

At  the  Christian  era  Philadelphia  formed  the 
eastern 'limit  of  the  region  of  Peraea  {B.  J.  iii.  3, 
§3).  It  was  one  of  tlie  cities  of  the  Decapolis,  and 
as  far  down  as  the  4th  century  was  esteemed  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  and  strongest  cities  of  the 
whole  of  Ccele-Syria  (luisebius,  Onom.  »  Amman;  '* 
Ammianus  Marc,  in  Ritter,  p.  1157).  Its  magnifi- 
cent theatre  (said  to  be  the  largest "  in  Syria), 
temples,  odeon,  mausoleum,  and  other  public  build- 
ings were  probably  erected  during  the  2d  and  3d 
centuries,  like  those  of  .lerash,  which  they  resem- 
ble in  style,  though  their  scale  and  design  are 
grander  (Lindsaj }.  Amongst  the  ruins  of  an 
"  immense  temple  "  on  the  citadel  hill,  Mr.  Tipping 
saw  some  prostrate  columns  5  ft.  diameter.  Its 
coins  are  extant,  some  bearing  the  figure  of  Astarte, 
some  the  word  Ilerakleion,  implying  a  worship  of 
Hercules,  pro!)ably  the  continuation  of  that  of 
INIolech  or  IMilcom.  From  Stephatius  of  Byzantiun* 
we  learn  that  it  was  also  called  Astarte,  doubtleM 
from  its  containing  a  temple  of  that  goddess.  Jus- 
tin Martyr,  a  native  of  Shechem,  writing  about  A. 
D.  140,  speaks  of  the  city  as  containing  a  multitude 
of  Ammonites  {Dial,  with  Trypho),  though  it 
would  probably  not  be  safe  to  interpret  this  too 
strictly. 

Philadelphia  became  the  seat  of  a  Christian 
bishop,  and  was  one  of  the  nineteen  sees  of  "  Pal- 
estina  tertia,"  which  were  subordinate  to  Bostra 

b  Very  characteristic  of  Joab.  See  a  similar  strain, 
2  Sam.  xix.  6. 

c  Mr.  Tipping  gives  the  following  dimensions  in  hla 
journal.  Breadth  240  ft. ;  height  42  steps  ;  namtiy 
first  row  10,  second  14,  third  18. 
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(Reland,  Pff?.  p.  228.)  The  church  still  remains 
"in  excellent  preservation"  with  its  lofty  steeple 
(Lord  Lindsay).  Some  of  the  hishops  appear  to 
have  signed  under  tlie  title  of  Ikkatlia;  which 
Bakatha  is  hy  Epiphaniiis  (himself  a  native  of 
Palestine)  mentioned  in  such  a  nianner  as  to  im- 
ply that  it  was  but  another  name  for  riiiladelphia, 
derived  from  an  Arab  tribe  in  whose  possession  it 
was  at  that  time  (a.  d.  cir.  400).  But  this  is  doubt- 
fuL  (See  Keland,  Pal.  p.  612;  Ritter,  p.  1157.) 

Ammana  lies  about  22  miles  from  the  Jordan 
at  the  eastern  apex  of  a  triannjle,  of  which  llesh- 
bon  and  es-Snll  form  resf)ectively  the  southern  and 
northern  points  It  is  about  U  miles  from  the 
former,  and  12  from  the  latter.  Jerash  is  due 
north  more  than  20  miles  distant  in  a  straight 
line,  and  35  by  the  usual  road  (Lindsay,  p.  278).  It 
lies  ill  a  valley  which  is  a  branch,  or  perhaps  the 
main  course,  of  the  Wady  Zerka,'>  usually  identi- 
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fled  with  the  Jabbok.  The  Motet- Ammdi  m 
water  of  Amman,  a  mere  streamlet,  rises  withb 
the  basin  which  contains  the  ruins  of  the  <own 
The  main  valley  is  a  mere  winter  torrent,  but  aj»- 
pears  to  be  perennial,  and  contains  a  quantity  of 
fish,  by  one  observer  said  to  be  trout  (see  Burck- 
hardt,  p.  358;  G.  Koliinson  ii.  174;  "  a  perfect  fish- 
pond," Tipping).  The  stream  runs  from  west  to 
east,  and  north  of  it  is  the  citadel  on  its  isolated 
hill. 

When  the  Moslems  conquered  Syria  they  fotiaJ 
the  city  in  ruins  (Abulfeda  in  Ritter,  p.  1158;  skid 
in  note  to  Lord  Lindsay);  and  in  ruins  remarkt  ble 
for  their  extent  and  desolation  even  for  Syria,  the 
"  Land  of  ruins,"  it  still  remains.  The  public 
buildings  are  said  to  be  Roman,  in  general  charac- 
ter like  those  at  Jerash,  except  the  citadel,  which 
is  described  as  of  large  square  stones  put  t<>getLer 
without    cement,   and    which    is   probably  more 


Amman,  from  the  East :  showing  the  perennial  stream  and  part  of  the  citadel-hill. 

Tipping,  Esq. 


from  a  sketch  bv  TV  i 


ancient  than  the  rest.  The  remains  of  private  houses 
scattered  on  both  sides  of  the  stream  are  very 
extensive.  They  have  been  visited,  and  described 
in  more  or  less  detail,  by  Burckliardt  {Synti,  pp.  357 
-360),  who  gives  a  plan ;  Seetzen  (Reisen,  i.  3D6,  iv. 
212-214);  Irby  (.June  14);  Buckingham,  A'.  S7jria, 
pp.  68-82;  Lord  Lindsay  (5th  ed.  pp.  278-284); 
G.  Robinson  (ii.  172-178);  Lord  Claud  Hamilton 
(in  Keith,  Kvifl.  of  Proph.  ch.  vi.).  Burckhardt's 
plan  gives  a  general  idea  of  the  disposition  of  the 
place,  but  a  comparison  with  Mr.  Tipping's  sketch 
(on  the  accuracy  of  which  every  dependence  may 
be  placed)  seems  to  show  that  it  is  not  correct  as 
to  the  proportions  of  the  different  parts.  Two 
views  are  given  by  Laborde  (  Vues  en  Syrie),  one 
of  a  tomb,  the  other  of  the  theatre ;  but  neither 
of  these  embraces  the  characteristic  features  of  the 
place  —  the  streamlet  and  the  citadel     The   ac- 


,1  ^r,  eBsentially  the 


word  as  the  He- 


'jniT  AmmOn. 


companying  view  has  been  engraved  (for  the  first 
time)  from  one  of  several  careful  sketches  made  In 
1840  by  William  Tipping,  Esq.,  and  by  him  kindly 
placed,  with  some  valuable  information,  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  author,  ft  is  taken  looking  towards 
the  east.  On  the  right  is  the  beginning  of  the 
citadel  hill.  In  front  is  an  arch  (also  mentioned 
hy  Bnrckhardt)  which  spans  the  stream.  Below  and 
in  front  of  the  arch  is  masonry,  showing  how  the 
stream  was  formerly  embanked  or  quayed  in. 

No  inscriptions  have  been  yet  discovered.  A 
lengthened  and  excellent  summary  of  all  the  in- 
formation respecting  this  city  will  be  found  '"n  Rit- 
ter's  Krdkurule,  Syrien  (pp.  1145-1159). 

*  These  ruins,  among  the  most  impressive  in 
Syria,  are  not,  with  the  exception  of  the  citadel, 
those  of  the  Rabbath  of  the  Ammonites.  Tha: 
has  vanished  with  the  iron  bedstead  of  the  last 


h  This  is  distinctly  stated   by  Abulfeda  (Bltttr,  f 
1158,  Undsay,  note  37). 
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giarl  king  of  Bashan.  The  remains  of  the  Ro- 
man Philadelphia  appear  in  the  elaborate  but  muti- 
lilated  Grecian  sculpture  with  which  the  site  is 
now  strewed.  (Tristram,  Land  of  Israel,  pp.  548- 
o55,  2d  ed.)  S.  W. 

2.  Although  there  is  no  trace  of  the  fact  in  the 
Bible,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  name  of 
Kabbah  was  also  attached  in  Biblical  times  to  the 
chief  city  of  Moab.  Its  Bil)licai  name  is  Ar.  but 
we  have  the  testimony  of  Eusebius  {Onomast. 
"  Moab  ")  that  in  the  4th  century  it  possessed  the 
special  title  of  IJabbath  Moab,  or  as  it  appears  in 
the  corrupted  orthography  of  Stephanus  of  Byzan- 
tium, the  coins,  and  the  Ecclesiastical  Lists, 
Hnbathmoba,  Rdbbathmomn,  and  Jtatba  or  Robba 
Afoabilis  (Keland,  pp.  957,  226;  Seetzen,  Reisen,  iv. 
227 ;  Ritter,  p.  1220).  This  name  was  for  a  time  dis- 
placed by  Areopolis,  in  the  same  manner  that  Rab- 
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bath-Ammon  had  been  by  Philadelphia:  theac^ 
however,  were  but  the  names  imposed  by  the  teitt| 
porary  masters  of  the  country,  and  employed  by 
them  in  their  official  documents,  and  when  thej 
passed  away,  the  original  names,  which  had  nevet 
lost  their  place  in  the  mouths  of  the  common  peo- 
ple, reappeared,  and  Rabba  and  Amman  still  remain 
to  testify  to  the  ancient  appellations.  Rabba  liea 
on  the  highlands  at  the  S.  E.  quarter  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  between  Kerak  and  Jibel  Shihan.  Its  ruins, 
which  are  unimportant,  are  described  by  Burck- 
hardt  (July  15),  Seetzen  {Reisen,  i.  411),  and  De 
Saulcy  (Jan.  18). 

3.  (n2l"nn,  with  the  definite  article:  Sw^tj/SS; 
Alex.  Apffifia'-  Arebba.)  A  city  of  Judah,  named 
with  Kirjath  jearim,  in  Josh.  xv.  60  only.  No 
trace  of  its  existence  has  yet  been  discovered 


Coin  of  Philadelphia,  showing  the  Tent  or  Shrine  of  Herakles,  the  Greek  equivalent  to  Molech.  Ot>».  - 
AVT-KAICM-AVP-ANT(ONINV,  Bust  of  M.  Aurelius,  r.  Rev. :  OIAKOCYPHPAKAf  ION  PMA  [A.  » 
C.  690].     Shrine  in  quadriga,  r.  [*IAAASA*enN  KOIAHC  CYPIAC   HPAKAf  lONJ. 


4.  In  one  passage  (Josh.  xi.  8)  Zidox  is  men- 
tioned with  the  affix  Rabbah  —  Zidon-rabbah. 
This  is  preserved  in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V., 
though  in  the  text  it  is  translated  "  great  Zidon." 

G. 

RAB'BATH  OF  THE  CHILDREN  OF 
AMMON,  and  R.  OF  THE  AMMONITES. 

(The  former  is  the  more   accurate,  the   Hebrew 

being  in  both  cases  ]^11>V  ^'DS  H?"]  '•  ri  &Kpa 
rS)V  vioav  'Afifidv  ['A,u/iap',  Vat.^],  'Paj33a0  vlwv 
^AfifjL^v'  Rnbbaih  Jiliorum  Ammon).  This  is  the 
full  appellation  of  the  place  commonly  given  as 
Rabbah.  It  occurs  only  in  Deut.  iii.  11  and  Ez. 
xxi.  20.  The  ih  is  merely  the  Hebrew  mode  of 
connecting  a  word  ending  in  ah  with  one  following 
it.     (Comp.  Ramath,  Gibeath,  Kirjath,  etc.) 

G. 

RAB'BI  C^an :  'PajSiSi).  A  title  of  respect 
given  by  fhe  Jews  to  their  doctors  and  teachers, 
and  often  addressed  to  our  Lord  (Matt,  xxiii.  7,  8, 
xxvi.  25,  49;  Mark  ix.  5,  xi.  21,  xiv.  45;  John  i. 
38,  49,  iii.  %  26,  iv.  31,  vi.  25,  ix.  2,  xi.  8).  The 
meaning  of  the  title  is  interpreted  in  express  words 
by  St.  John,  and  l)y  implication  in  St.  Jlatthew, 
to  mean  Master,  Teacher;  AtSacr/caAf,  John  i.  38 
(compare  xi.  28,  xiii.  13),  and  Matt,  xxiii.  8,  where 
recent  editors  (Tischendorf,  Wordsworth,  Alford), 
on  the  authority  of  MSS.,  read  f,  SiSd(TKa\os,  in- 
stead of  6  KaQy]yy\TT]s  of  the  Te^tus  E:eceptus. 
Tlie  same  interpretation  is  given  by  St.  John  of 
the  kindred  title  Rabboxi,  'Pa^fiovul  (John  xx. 
16),  which  also  occurs  in  Mark  x.  35,  where  the 
Textus  Receptus,  with  less  authority,  spells  the 
word  'Vafi^ovU  The  reading  m  John  xx.  16 
which  has  perhaps  the  greatest  weight  of  authority, 


makes  an  addition  to  the  common  text:  "She 
turned  herself  and  said  unto  Him,  in  the  Hebrew 
tongue  ('E)3pa;'(rn')>  Rabboni;  which  is  to  say, 
Master."  The  **  which  is  added  to  these  titles, 
D"l  {rab)  and   "J^SlT  {rabbon)  ox  ^liTl  (rabbdn), 

has  lieen  thought  to  be  the  pronominal  affix  "  My;  " 
but  it  is  to  be  noted  that  St.  John  does  not  trans- 
late either  of  these  by  *'  Mij  Master,"  but  simply 

"Master,"  so  that  the  "^  would  seem  to  have  lost 
any  especial  significance  as  a  possessive  pronoun 
intimating  appropriation  or  endearment,  and,  like 
the  "  my  "  in  titles  of  respect  among  ourselves,  or 
in  such  terras  as  i/(wseigneur,  J/onsieur,  to  be 
merely  part  of  the  formal  address.  Information 
on  these  titles  may  be  found  in  Lightfoot,  Harmony 
of  the  Four  Evangelists,  John  i.  38;  Florce  Ile- 
braicceet  Talmudicoe^  Matt,  xxiii.  7. 

The  Latin  translation,  Magister  (connected  with 
magnus,  ma  (/is),  is  a  title  formed  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  Rabbi,  from  rab,  "  great."  Rab  enters  into 
the  composition  of  many  names  of  dignity  and 
office.    [Rabshakeh;  Rab-saris;  Rab-mag.] 

The  title  Rabbi  is  not  known  to  have  been  used 
before  the  reign  of  Herod  the  Great,  and  is  thought 
to  have  taken  its  rise  about  the  time  of  the  dis- 
putes between  the  rival  schools  of  Hillel  and 
Shammai.  Before  that  period  the  prophets  and 
the  men  of  the  great  synagogue  were  simply  called 
by  their  proper  names,  and  the  first  who  had  a 
title  is  said  to  be  Simeon  the  son  of  Hillel,  who 
is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  Simeon  who  took 
our  Saviour  in  his  arms  in  the  Temple:  he  wan 
called  Rabban,  and  from  his  time  such  titles  cam« 
to  be  in  fashion.  Rabbi  was  considered  a  highei 
I  title  than  Rab,  and  Rabban  higher  than  Rabbi- 
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JFCA  it  was  Buid  in  the  Jewish  books  that  {^renter 
was  he  wlio  was  calleti  by  his  own  name  than  even 
he  who  was  called  Kabban.  Some  account  of  the 
Ivabbis  and  the  Rlishnical  and  Talmudical  writings 
may  be  foui»d  in  i'rideaux,  Connecthm,  part  i. 
book  5,  under  the  year  b.  o.  446;  part  ii.  book  8, 
ander  the  year  «.  c.  37;  and  a  sketch  of  the 
history  of  the  school  of  rabbinical  learning  at 
Tiberias,  founded  by  Rabbi  Judah  Ilakkodesh,  the 
compiler  of  the  Mishnah,  in  the  second  century 
after  Christ,  is  given  in  Robinson's  Biblical  Jie- 
aearches,  ii.  391.  See  also  note  14  to  Burton's 
Dampt/m  Lectures,  and  the  authorities  there  quoted, 
for  instance,  Brucker,  vol.  ii.  p.  820,  and  Uasnage, 
nisi,  lies  Jtd/s,  iii.  6,  p.  138.  E.  P.  E. 

RAB'BITH  (n^'Sinn  [the  multitude-],  with 
the  def.  article;  [Rom.  Aafiipdov]  Vat.]  Aafietpcav', 
Alex.  Pa$$a}d'-  Rnhboth).  A  town  in  the  terri- 
tory, perhaps  on  the  boundary,  of  Issachar  (Josh. 
lix.  20  only).  It  is  not  again  mentioned,  nor  is 
anything  yet  known  of  it,  or  of  the  places  named 
in  company  with  it.  G. 

RABBO'NI,  John  xx.  16.  [Rabbi.] 
RAB-MAG'  (:ip"nn  [see  below]  :  '^Pa^-p.ti.y, 
'Pafiafidx'-"  Rebmay)  is  found  only  in  Jer.  xxxix. 
3  and  13.  In  both  places  it  is  a  title  borne  by  a 
certain  Nergal-sharezer,  who  is  mentioned  among 
the  "  princes  "  that  accompanied  Nebuchadnezzar 
to  the  last  siege  of  Jerusalem.  It  has  already  been 
shown  that  Nergal-sharezer  is  probably  identical 
with  the  king,  called  by  the  Greeks  Neriglissar, 
who  ascended  the  throne  of  Babylon  two  years 
after  the  death  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  [Nkkgal- 
.siiAKEZEH.]  This  king,  as  well  as  certain  other 
important  personages,  is  found  to  bear  the  title  in 
the  Babylonian  inscriptions.  It  is  written  indeed 
with  a  somewhat  different  vocalization,  being  read 
as  Rabu-Emga  by  Sir  II.  Rawlinson.  The  sig- 
nification is  somewhat  doubtful  Rnbu  is  most 
certainly  "great,"  or  "chief,"  an  exact  equivalent 

of  the  Hebrew  !2  j,  whence  Rabbi,  "  a  great  one, 
a  doctor;  "  but  Mng,  or  Emga,  is  an  obscure  term. 
It  haa  been  commonly  identified  with  the  word 

"Magus"  (Gesenius,  ad  voc.  H^;  Calmet,  Com- 
mentaire  liiteral,  vi.  203,  &c.);  but  this  identifica- 
tion is  very  uncertain,  since  an  entirely  different 
word  —  one  which  is  read  as  Mngvsu  —  is  used  in 
that  sense  throughout  the  Behistun  inscription 
(Oppert,  Expedition  Scientijique  en  ^fesopot.llmie, 
ii.  209).  Sir  II.  Rawlinson  inclines  to  translate 
emgn  by  "priest,"  but  does  not  connect  it  with 
the  Magi,  who  in  the  time  of  Neriglissar  had  no 
footing  in  Babylon.  He  regards  this  rendering, 
however,  as  purely  conjectural,  and  thinks  we  can 
only  say  at  present  that  the  office  was  one  of  great 
[K)wer  and  dignity  at  the  Bab> Ionian  court,  and 
probably  gave  its  possessor  special  facilities  for  ob- 
taining the  throne.  G.  R. 

RAB'SACES  i'Pa\pdKvs-'  Rnbsaces).  Rab- 
SHAKEH  (Ecclus.  xlviii.  18). 

RAB'-SARIS  (D>nD-3n  [see  below]  : 
"Pafls  ;  Vat.  Pa<|)6jy  ;  Alex.  Va^aapeis  :  Rab- 
taris).  1.  An  officer  of  the  king  of  Assyria  sent 
up  with  Tartan  and  Rabshakeh  against  Jerusalem 
In  the  time  of  Ilezekiah  (2  K.  xviii.  17). 

2.   (NojSoyo-ope/s  ;     Alex.    Nafiov(apis '    Rnb- 


«  *  Bom.  Vat.  (as  part  of  the  preceding  word)  Aid. 
Va£a4i6M\   Alex,  (also  united  with   preceding  word) 
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Bnres.)  One  of  the  princes  of  Nebucbadui 
who  was  [)resent  at  the  capture  of  Jerusalem.  B.  c 
588,  when  Ztdekiah,  after  endeavoring  to  eacapc^ 
was  taken  and  blinded  and  sent  in  chains  to  Baby- 
lon (,)er.  xxxix.  3).  Rab-saris  is  mentioned  after- 
wards (ver.  13)  among  the  other  princes  who  at 
the  command  of  the  king  were  sent  to  deliver  Jere- 
miah out  of  the  prison. 

Rab-saris  is  probably  rather  the  name  of  an  office 
than  of  an  individual,  the  word  signifying  chief 
eunuch;  in  Dan.  i.  3,  Ashpenaz  is  called  the  master 
of  the  eunuchs  (Kab-sarisim).  Luther  trmshitea 
the  word,  in  the  three  places  where  it  occurs,  as  a 
name  of  office,  the  arch-chamberlain  (der  Erzkam- 
merer,  der  oberste  Kammerer).  Josephus,  Ant.  i. 
8,  §  2,  takes  them  as  the  A.  V.  does,  as  proper 
names.  The  chief  officers  of  the  court  were  present 
attending  on  the  king;  and  the  instance  of  the 
eunuch  Narses  would  show  that  it  was  not  impos- 
sible for  Rab-saris  to  possess  some  of  the  qualities 
fitting  him  for  a  military  command.     In  2  K.  xxv. 

19,  an  eunuch  (3"^'}D,  SariSy  in  the  text  of  the  A. 
V.  "officer,"  in  the  margin  "eunuch")  is  spoken 
of  as  set  over  the  men  of  war ;  and  in  the  sculp- 
tures at  Nineveh  "eunuchs  are  represented  as  com- 
manding in  war;  fighting  both  on  chariots  and  on 
horseback,  and  receiving  the  prisoners  and  the 
heads  of  the  slain  after  battle  "  (Layard's  Nineveh, 
vol.  ii.  p.  325). 

It  is  not  improbable  that  in  Jeremiah  xxxix.  we 
have  not  only  the  title  of  the  Rab-saris  given,  but 
his  name  also,  either  Sarsechim  (ver.  3)  or  (ver. 
13)  Nebu-shasban  (worshipper  of  Nebo,  Is.  xlvi.  1), 
in  the  same  way  as  Nergal-sharezer  is  given  in  the 
same  passages  as  the  name  of  the  Rab-mag. 

E.  P.  K. 

RAB'SHAKEH  (nf2?J'*5n  [see  below]: 
'Pai|'c{K77J,  2  K.  xviii.,  xix.;  "Pa^adK-qSy  [Sin. 
Alex.  Poi|/oK77y,]  Is.  xxxvi.,  xxxvii. :  Rabsaces). 
One  of  the  officers  of  the  king  of  Assyria  sent 
against  Jerusalem  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  Sen- 
nacherib, having  taken  other  cities  of  Judah,  was 
now  besieging  Ijichish,  and  Hezekiah,  terrified  at 
his  progress,  and  losing  for  a  time  his  firm  faith  in 
God,  sends  to  Lachish  with  an  offer  of  submission 
and  tribute.  This  he  strains  himself  to  the  utmost 
to  pay,  giving  for  the  purpose  not  only  all  the 
treasures  of  the  Temple  and  palace,  but  stripping 
off  the  gold  plates  with  which  he  himself  in  the 
beginning  of  his  reign  had  overlaid  the  doors  and 
pillars  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  (2  K.  xviii.  10; 
2  Chr.  xxix.  3;  see  Rawlinson's  Bampton  Lectures, 
iv.  141;  Layard's  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  145). 
But  Sennacherib,  not  content  with  this,  his  cupidity 
being  excited  rather  than  appeased,  sends  a  great 
host  against  Jerusalem  under  Tartan,  Rab-saris, 
and  Rabshakeh ;  not  so  much,  apparently,  with  the 
object  of  at  present  engaging  in  the  siege  of  the 
city,  as  with  the  idea  that,  in  its  present  disheart- 
ened state,  the  sight  of  an  army,  combined  with 
the  threats  and  specious  promises  of  Rabshakeh, 
might  induce  a  surrender  at  once. 

In  fe.  xxxvi.,  xxxvii.,  Rabshakeh  alone  is  men- 
tioned, the  reason  of  which  would  seem  to  be,  that 
he  acted  as  ^ibassador  and  spokesman,  and  came 
so  much  more  prominently  before  the  people  than 
the  others.  Keil  thinks  that  Tartan  had  the 
supreme  command,  inasmuch  as  in  2   K.  he  ii 


PafjiapoK ;  Comp.  'Pa/Saju-ay ;   the  source  of  the 
given  above  is  not  apparent.  A 


I 
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cientioncd  first,  and,  according  to  Ig,  xx.  1,  con- 
ducted the  siege  of  Ashdod.  In  2  Chr.  xxxii., 
where,  with  the  addition  of  some  not  unimportant 
circumstances,  there  is  given  an  extract  of  these 
events,  it  is  simply  said  that  (ver.  9)  "  Sennacherib 
king  of  Assyria  sent  his  servants  to  Jerusalem." 
Kabshakeh  seems  to  have  discharged  his  mission 
with  much  zeal,  addressing  himself  not  only  to  the 
officers  of  Hezekiah,  but  to  the  people  on  the  wall 
of  the  city,  setting  forth  the  hopelessness  of  trust- 
ing to  any  jwwer,  human  or  divine,  to  deliver  them 
out  of  the  hand  of  «'  the  great  king,  the  king  of 
AssjTia,"  and  dwelling  on  the  many  advantages 
to  be  gained  by  submission.  Alany  have  imagined, 
from  the  familiarity  of  Kabshakeh  with  Hebrew," 
that  he  either  wag  a  Jewish  deserter  or  an  apostate 
captive  of  Israel.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  it  is 
not  impossible  that  the  assertion  which  he  makes 
on  the  part  of  his  master,  that  Sennacherib  had 
even  the  sanction  and  command  of  tlie  Lord  Jeho- 
vah for  his  expedition  against  Jerusalem  ("  Am  I 
now  come  up  without  the  Lord  to  destroy  it? 
The  I^rd  said  to  me.  Go  up  against  this  land  to 
destroy  it")  may  have  reference  to  the  prophecies 
of  Isaiah  (viii.  7,  3,  x.  5,  6)  concerning  the  desola- 
tion of  Judah  and  Israel  by  the  Assyrians,  of  which, 
in  some  form  more  or  less  correct,  he  had  received 
information.  Being  unable  to  obtain  any  promise 
of  submission  from  Hezekiah,  who,  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  his  peril  returning  to  trust  in  the 
help  of  the  Ix)rd,  is  encouraged  by  the  words  and 
predictions  of  Isaiah,  Kabshakeh  goes  back  to 
the  king  of  Assyria,  who  had  now  departed  from 
l^achish. 

The  English  version  takes  Kabshakeh  as  the 
name  of  a  person ;  it  may,  however,  be  questioned 
whether  it  be  not  rather  the  name  of  the  office 
which  he  held  at  the  court,  that  of  chief  cup- 
bearer, in  the  same  way  as  Kab-saris  denotes  the 
chief  eunuch,  and  Kab-mag  possibly  the  chief 
priest. 

Luther  in  his  version  is  not  quite  consistent, 
Bometimes  (2  K.  xviii.  17;  Is.  xxxvi.  2)  giving 
Kabshakeh  as  a  proper  name,  but  ordinarily  trans- 
lating it  as  a  title  of  office,  arch-cupbearer  (der 
Elrzschenke). 

The  word  Rab  may  be  found  translated  in  many 
places  of  the  English  version,  for  instance,  2  K.  xxv. 

8,  20;  Jer.  xxxix.  11;  Dan.  ii.  14  (DTia^'^n), 
liab-tabbdchim,  "captain  of  the  guard,"  in  the 
margin   "chief  marshal,"    "chief  of  the  execu- 


«  The  difference  between  speaking  in  the  Hebrew 

imd  the  Aramaean,"  in  the  Jews'  language  "  (n*^*T'irT^, 
J'hudi^h),  and  in  the  "Syrian  language"  (rT^Ki^M, 

Aramith),  would  be  rather  a  matter  of  pronunciation 
fcnd  dialect  than  of  essential  difference  of  language. 
Bee  for  the  "  Syrian  tongue,"'  Ezr.  iv.  7 ;  Dan.  ii.  4. 

f>  In  this  name  cfi  is  sounded  like  hard  r,  as  the 
representative  of  the  Ilebrew  caph.  In  Rachel,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  represents  c/ieth,  and  should  properly 
be  pronounced  like  a  guttural  A  [see  A.  V.  of  Jer. 
(xxi.  15). 

c  Thenius,  with  his  usual  rashness,  says  "  Racal  is 

tesiduum  of  Carmel." 

<^  It  is  not  obvious  how  our  translators  came  to 

pell  the  name  vn^  as  they  do  in  their  final  revision 

>t  1811,  namely,  Rachel.  Their  practice  — almost,  if 
»ot  quite,  invariable  —  throughout  the  Old  Test,  of 
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tionerg."  Dan.  i.  3,  Rab-sarisim,  « master  of  the 
eunuchs;"  ii.48  Cj'^35p"3'l),  Ral-siynln,  "chief 

of  the  governors;"  iv.  9,  v.  11  (r^P'^D"^!). 
Rab-chariummin,  "master  of  the  magicians;" 
Jonah  i.  6  (bnhn  nn),  Rab-hachobel,  "  ship- 
master." It  enters  into  the  titles  Rabbi,  Rabboni, 
and  the  name  liabbah.  [On  this  name  see  also 
Rawlinson's  Ancient  Monarchies,  ii.  440  f] 

E.  P.  K 
RA'CA  i'PaKoi),  a  term  of  reproach  used  liy  tfe» 
Jews  of  our  Saviour's  age  (Matt.  v.  22).     Critic* 
are  agreed  in  deriving  it  from  the  Chaldee  teritt 

^ij"*!  with  the  sense  of  "worthless,"  but  they 
differ  as  to  whether  this  term  should  be  connected 
with  the  root  p^"l,  conveying  the  notion  of  empti- 
ness  (Gesen.  Thes.  p.  1279),  or  with  one  of  the 
cognate  roots  p^"^  (Tholuck),  or  VJTI  (Ewald), 
conveying  the  notion  of  thinness  (Olshausen,  De 
Wette,  on  Matt.  v.  22).  The  first  of  these  views 
is  probably  correct.     Wti  may  compare  the  use  of 

p'^T'j  "  vain,"  in  Judg.  ix.  4,  xi.  3,  ai,  and  cf 
K€P€  in  Jam.  ii.  20.  W.  L.  B. 

RACE.     [Games,  vol.  i.  p.  864.] 

RA'CHAB  {'Paxd$:  Rnhab).  Rahab  thd 
harlot  (Matt.  i.  5). 

RA'CHAL&(b3n  [traffic]:  [Alex.  Pax7?A; 
Comp.  'PoxaA  •]  Rachal).  One  of  the  places  which 
David  and  his  followers  u.sed  to  haunt  during  the 
period  of  hig  freebooting  life,  and  to  the  people 
of  which  he  sent  a  portion  of  the  plunder  taken 
from  the  Amalekites.  It  is  named  in  1  Sam.  xxx. 
29  only.  The  Vatican  LXX.  inserts  five  names 
in  this  passage  between  "Eshtemoa"  and  "the 
Jerahmeelites."  The  only  one  of  these  which  has 
any  similarity  to  Racal  is  Carmel,  which  would 
suit  very  well  as  far  as  position  goes;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  consider  the  two  as  identical  without 
further  evidence.*^  No  name  like  Racal  has  been 
found  in  the  south  of  Judah.  G. 

RA'CHEL  (^Tinjrf  a  ewe;  the  word  rahel 
occurs  in  Gen.  xxxi.  38,  xxxii.  14;  Cant.  vi.  6;  Is. 
liii.  7:  A.  V.  rendered  "ewe"  and  "sheep:" 
'Poxi^A.:  Rachel).  The  younger  of  the  daughters 
of  Laban,  the  wife  of  Jacob,  the  mother  of  Joseph 
and  Beryamin.     The  incidents  of  her  life  may  be 


that  edition,  is  to  represent  H,  the  hard  gutturaJ 

aspirate,  by  h  (e.  g.  Halah  for  0/13)  I  the  ch  (hard. 

of  course)  they  reserve  with  equal  consistency  for  D, 
On  this  principle  Rachel  should  have  been  given 
throughout  "  Rahel,"  as  indeed  it  is  in  one  case,  re- 
tained in  the  most  modern  editions  —  Jer.  xxxi.  15 
And  in  the  earlier  editions  of  the  English  Bible  («.  g. 
1540,  1551,  1566)  we  find  Rahel  throughout.  It  is 
difficult  not  to  suspect  that  Rachel  (however  orig- 
inating) was  a  favorite  woman's  name  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  16th  and  beo-inning  of  the  17th  centuries, 
and  that  it  was  substituted  for  the  less  familiar  though 
more  accurate  Rahel  in  deference  to  that  fact,  and  in 
obedience  to  the  rule  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of 
the  translators,  that  "  the  names  in  the  text  are  to  b« 
retained  as  near  as  may  be,  accordingly  as  the/  srs 
vulgarly  used." 

Racbael  (so  common  in  the  literature  of  a  oeDtiii;f 
ago)  ia  a  corruption  as  Rebecca  of  Rebekah  Q 
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band  in  Gen.  xxix.-xxxili.,  xxxv  I'he  story  of 
.■acob  and  liacliel  lias  always  had  a  peculiar  iiiter- 
tht',  there  is  that  in  it  which  appeals  to  some  of 
tlie  deepest  feelings  of  the  hunian  heart.  The 
beauty  of  Rachel,  the  deep  love  witli  which  she 
was  loved  by  Jacob  from  tiieir  firot  meeting  by  the 
well  of  Haran,  when  he  showed  to  her  the  simple 
Bourtesies  of  the  desert  life,  and  kissed  her  and  told 
her  he  was  Kebekah's  son;  the  long  servitude  with 
which  he  patiently  served  for  her,  in  which  the 
seven  years  "seemed  to  him  but  a  few  days,  for 
the  love  he  had  to  her;"  their  marriage  at  last, 
after  the  cruel  disappointment  through  the  fraud 
wiijch  substituted  the  elder  sister  in  the  place  of 
the  younger;  and  the  death  of  Kachel  at  the  very 
time  when  in  giving  birth  to  another  son  her  own 
long-delayed  hopes  were  accomplished,  and  she  had 
become  still  more  endeaied  to  her  husband;  his 
deep  grief  and  ever-living  regrets  for  her  loss  (Gen. 
xlviii.  7):  these  things  make  up  a  touching  tale 
of  personal  and  domestic  history  which  has  kept 
alive  the  memory  of  Kachel  —  the  beautiful,  the 
beloved,  the  untimely  taken  away  —  and  has  pre- 
served to  this  day  a  reverence  for  her  tomb ;  the 
very  infidel  invaders  of  tL-  Holy  I.and  having 
respected  the  traditions  of  the  site,  and  erected 
over  the  spot  a  small  rude  shrine,  which  conceals 
whatever  remains  may  have  once  been  found  of  the 
pillar  first  set  up  by  her  mourning  husband  over 
her  grave. 

Yet  from  what  is  related  to  us  coticerning  Ra- 
chel's character  there  does  not  seem  nnich  to  claim 
any  high  degree  of  admiration  and  esteem.  The 
discontented  and  fretful  impatience  shown  in  her 
grief  at  being  for  a  time  childless,  moved  even  her 
fond  husband  to  anger  (Gen.  xxx.  1,  2).  She  ap- 
pears, moreover,  to  have  shared  all  the  duplicity  and 
falsehood  of  her  family,  of  which  we  have  such  pain- 
ftfl  instances  in  Rebekah,  in  Laban,  and  not  least 
in  her  sister  Leah,  who  consented  to  bear  her  part 
in  the  deception  practiced  upon  Jacob.  See,  for 
instance,  Rachel's  stealing  her  father's  images,  and 
the  ready  dexterity  and  presence  of  mind  with 
which  she  concealed  her  theft  (Gen.  xxxi.):  we  seem 
to  detect  here  an  apt  scholar  in  her  father's  school 
of  untruth.  From  this  incident  we  may  also  infer 
(though  this  is  rather  the  misfortune  of  her  posi- 
tion and  circumstances)  that  she  was  not  altogether 
free  from  the  superstitions  and  idolatry  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  land  whence  Abraham  had  been  called 
(Josh.  xxiv.  2,  14),  and  which  still  to  some  degree 
infected  even  tliose  families  among  whom  the  true 
God  was  known. 

The  events  which  preceded  the  death  of  Rachel 
are  of  nuich  interest  and  worthy  of  a  brief  consid- 
eration. The  ]>resence  in  his  household  of  these 
idolatrous  images,  which  Rachel  and  probably 
others  also  had  brought  from  the  East,  seems  to 
have  been  either  unknown  to  or  connived  at  by 
Jacob  for  some  j-ears  after  his  return  from  Haran ; 
till,  on  being  reminded  by  the  Lord  of  the  vow 
which  he  had  made  at  Bethel  when  he  fled  from 
the  face  of  Esau,  and  being  bidden  by  Him  to  erect 
Ml  altar  to  the  God  who  appeared  to  him  there. 
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Jacob  felt  the  glaring  impiety  of  thus  uo'emcly  api 

pearing  liefore  (jod  with  the  taint  of  in)]  iety  cleay- 
ing  to  him  or  his,  and  "  said  to  his  household  and 
all  that  were  with  him,  J'ut  away  the  strange  god« 
from  among  you"  (Gen.  xxxv.  2).  After  thui 
casting  out  the  polluting  thing  from  his  house,  Ja- 
cob journeyed  to  IJethel,  where,  amidst  the  associa- 
tions  of  a  spot  consecrated  by  the  memories  of  the 
past,  he  received  from  God  an  emphatic  promise 
and  blessing,  and,  the  name  of  the  Supplanter  be- 
ing laid  aside,  he  had  given  to  him  instead  the  holy 
name  of  Israel.  Then  it  was,  after  his  spirit  liad 
been  there  purified  and  strengthened  by  conimui,- 
ion  with  God,  by  the  assurance  of  the  Divine  love 
and  favor,  by  the  consciousness  of  evil  put  away 
and  duties  performed,  then  it  was,  as  he  journeyed 
away  from  Bethel,  that  the  chastening  blow  fell 
and  Rachel  died.  These  circumstances  are  alluded 
to  here  not  so  much  for  their  bearing  upon  the  spir- 
itual discipline  of  Jwol),  but  rather  with  reference 
to  Rachel  herself,  as  suggesting  the  hope  that  they 
may  have  had  their  effect  in  bringing  her  to  a  higher 
sense  of  her  relations  to  that  Great  Jehovah  in  whom 
her  husband,  with  all  his  faidts  of  character,  so 
firmly  believed. 

Rachel" 8  Tomb.  —  "Rachel  died  and  was  buried 
in  the  way  to  Ephrath,  which  is  Betklehem.  And 
Jacob  set  a  pillar  upon  her  grave :  that  is  the  pillar 
of  Rachel's  grave  unto  this  day"  (Gen.  xxxv.  19 
20).  As  Rachel  is  the  first  related  instance  of 
death  in  childbearing,  so  this  pillar  over  her  grav* 
is  the  first  recorded  example  of  the  setting  up  of  a 
sepulchral  monument;  caves  having  been  up  to  this 
time  spoken  of  as  the  usual  places  of  burial.  The 
spot  was  well  known  in  the  time  of  Samuel  and 
Saul  (1  Sam.  x.  2);  and  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  by 
a  poetic  figure  of  great  force  and  beauty,  represent* 
the  buried  Rachel  weeping  for  the  loss  and  captiv- 
ity of  her  children,  as  the  bands  of  the  exiles,  led 
away  on  their  road  to  Bal)ylon,  passed  near  her 
tomb  (Jer.  xxxi.  15-17).  St.  Matthew  (ii.  17,  18) 
applies  this  to  the  slaughter  by  Herod  of  the  infants 
at  Bethlehem. 

The  position  of  the  Ramah  here  spoken  of  is  one 
of  the  disputed  questions  in  the  topography  of  Pal- 
estine; but  the  site  of  Rachel's  tomb,  "on  the  way 
to  Bethlehem,"  "a  little  way «  to  come  to  Eph- 
rath," "  in  the  border  of  Benjamin,"  has  never  been 
questioned.  It  is  aljout  2  miles  S>  of  Jerusalem, 
and  one  mile  N.  of  Bethlehem.''  "  It  is  one  of  the 
shrines  which  Muslims,  Jews,  and  Christians  agree 
in  honoring,  and  concerninsr  which  their  traditions 
are  identical."  It  was  visited  by  Maundrell,  1697. 
The  description  given  by  Dr.  Robinson  (i.  218) 
may  serve  as  the  representative  of  the  many  ac- 
counts, all  agreeing  with  each  other,  which  may  be 
read  in  almost  every  book  of  eastern  travel.  It  is 
"  merely  an  ordinary  Muslim  Wely,  or  tomb  of  a 
holy  person,  a  small  square  building  of  stone  with 
a  dome,  and  within  it  a  tomb  in  the  ordinary  Mo- 
hammedan form,  the  whole  plastered  over  with  mor- 
tar. Of  course  the  building  is  not  ancient:  in  tho 
seventh  century  there  was  here  only  a  pyramid  cf 
stones.     It  is  now  neglected  and  falling  to  decay," 


«  Hebrew  Cibrah;  in  the  LXX.  here,  xlvui.  7,  and 
I  K.  V.  IS),  Xa/3pafla.  This  seems  to  have  been  ac- 
vpted  as  the  ntmie  of  the  .spot  (Demetrius  in  Eus.  Pr. 
Ev.  ix  21),  and  to  have  been  actually  encountered 
iiere  by  a  traveller  in  the  12th  cent.  (Burchard  de 
fttrasburg,  by  Saint  Genois,  p.  35),  who  gives  the 
4rabi7  name  of  Rachel's  tomb  as  Cabrata  or  Carbaiu. 


b  *  The  distance  of  Rachel's  tomb  is  at  least  5  milei 
from  Jerusalem,  and  not  more  than  half  a  mile  from 
Bethlehem.  II. 

c  Since  Robinson's  last  visit,  it  has  been  enlarged 
by  the  addition  of  a  square  court  on  the  east  siae 
with  high  walla  and  arches  {Later  tesearchet,  278). 


IIADDAI 


RAGES 
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•hough  pilgrimages  are  still  made  to  it  by  the  Jews.  I  this  spot  for  the  tomb  of  Raciiel  cannot  well  be 
The  naked  walls  are  covered  with  names  in  several ,  drawn  in  question,  since  it  is  fully  supported  by 
languages,  many  of  them  in  Hebrew.  The  general  the  cu-cumstances  of  the  Scnptural  narrative.  It 
correctness  of  the  tradition  which  has  fixed  upon  |  is  also  mentioned  by  the  liin.  HUrot.y  A.  D.  333, 


Bachel'B  Tomb. 


uid  by  Jerome  (Ep.  Ixxxvi.  ad  Eustock.,  Epitaph. 
PaulcB)  in  the  same  century."  « 

Those  who  take  an  interest  in  such  interpreta- 
tions may  find  the  whole  story  of  Rachel  and  Leah 
allegorized  by  St.  Augustine  {contr<i  Fatistum  Ma- 
nichcewn^  xxii.,  li.-lviii.  vol.  viii.  432,  etc.,ed.  Migne), 
and  Justin  Martyr  {Dialogue  tvith  Trypho,  c.  134, 
p.  360).  '  E.  P.  E. 

RAD'DAI  C^U^  [treading  down,  Ges.] :  [Vat.] 
ZaSSot;  [Rom.]  Za;85at;  [Alex.  Pa55oi";]  Joseph. 
TPaTjXoy:  Raddai).  One  of  David's  brothers,  fifth 
son  of  Jesse  (1  Chr.  ii.  14).  He  does  not  appear 
in  the  Bible  elsewhere  than  in  this  list,  unless  he 
be,  as  Ewald  conjectures  {Geschichte,  iii.  266  note), 
identical  with  Rei.  But  this  does  not  seem  prob- 
able. FUrst  {Handwb.  ii.  355  b)  considers  the  final 
i  of  the  name  to  be  a  remnant  of  J  ah  or  Jehovah 
[==  J .  is  freedoiri].  G. 

RA'GAU('Pa7aC:  Ragnu).  1.  A  place  named 
only  in  Jud.  i.  5,  15.  In  the  latter  passage  the 
«» mountains  of  Ragau  "  are  mentioned.  It  is  prob- 
»bly  identical  with  Racks. 

2.  One  of  the  ancestors  of  our  Lord,  the  son  of 
Phalec  (Luke  iii.  35).  He  is  the  same  pei-son 
with  Reu  son  of  Peleg ;  and  the  difference  in  the 
name  arises  from  our  translators  having  followed 
the  Greek  form,  in  which  the  Hebrew  ^  was  fre- 
(juently  expressed  by  y,  as  is  the  case  in  Ragud 


o  •  For  the  gn-inds  of  the  traditioa  that  Rachel 
Mtf  buried  in  this  place,  see  Dr.  Robinson's  argumeDt, 
9kM.  Sacra,  i  602  O.  H. 


(which  once  occurs  for  Reuel),  Gomorrha,  GuLu> 
liah  (for  Atholiah),  Phogor  (for  I'eor),  etc.     G. 

RA'GES('Payi7,'Pa70j:  It'ujes)  was  an  impor- 
tant city  in  northeastern  Media,  where  that  coun- 
try bordered  upon  Parthia.  It  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  but  occurs  frequently  in 
the  Book  of  Tobit  (i.  14,  v.  5,  vi.  9,  12,  &c.),  and 
twice  in  Judith  [in  the  form  of  Haoau]  (i.  5, 15) 
According  to  Tobit,  it  was  a  place  to  which  some 
of  the  Israelitish  captives  taken  by  Shalmantser 
(Enemessar)  had  been  transported,  and  thither  the 
angel  Raphael  conducted  the  young  Tobiah.  In 
the  liook  of  Judith  it  is  made  the  scene  of  the  great 
battle  between  Nabuchodonosor  and  Arphaxad, 
wherein  the  latter  is  said  to  have  been  defeiited 
and  taken  prisoner.  Neither  of  these  accounts  can 
be  regarded  as  historic ;  but  the  latter  may  con- 
ceal a  fact  of  some  importance  in  the  history  of  the 
city. 

Rages  is  a  place  mentioned  by  a  great  nuii.Ltr 
of  profane  writers.  It  appears  as  Ragha  in  the 
Zendavesta,  in  Isidore,  and  in  Stephen ;  as  Raga  in 
the  inscriptions  of  Darius;  Rhagae  in  Duris  of  So- 
mos  (Fr.  25),  Strabo  (xi.  9,  §  1),  and  Arrian  {Ex[k 
Alex.  iii.  20);  and  Rhag3a  in  Ptolemy  (vi.  5). 
Properly  speaking.  Rages  is  a  town,  but  the  town 
gave  name  to  a  province,  which  is  sometimea  called 
Rages  or  Rhagae,  sometimes  Rhagiana.  It  appears 
from  the  Zendavesta  that  here  was  one  of  the  earli- 
est settlements  of  the  Arj'ans,  who  were  mingled,  in 
Rhagiaca,  with  two  other  races,  and  were  thiu 
brought  into  contact  with  heretics  (Bunsen,  Philoi 
ophy  of  Universal  History,  iii.  485).  Isidore  caSia 
Rages  "the  /n^eatest  city  in  Media'   (p.  6),  which 
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may  have  been  true  in  his  day;  but  other  writere 
commonly  regard  it  as  much  inferior  to  licbatiina. 
.It  was  the  place  to  M'hich  Fnttvarlish  (Phraortes), 
the  Median  reliel,  fleti,  when  defeated  by  Darius  Hys- 
taspis,  and  at  which  lie  was  mivde  prisoner  by  one  of 
Darius'  generals  {Bth.  /nscr.  col.  ii.  par.  13).  [iMk- 
DIA.]  This  is  probably  the  fact  which  the  apocry- 
phal writer  of  Judith  had  in  his  mind  when  he 
•poke  of  Arphaxad  as  having  been  captured  at  ll;i- 
g-au.  When  Darius  Coiloniannus  fled  from  Alexan- 
der, intending  to  make  a  final  stand  in  Bactria,  he 
must  have  passeil  through  Kages  on  his  way  to  the 
Caspian  Gates ;  and  so  we  find  that  Alexander  ar- 
rived there  in  pursuit  of  his  enemy,  on  the  eleventh 
day  after  he  quitted  Ecbatana  (Arrian,  /ixp.  Alex. 
iii.  20).  In  the  troubles  which  followed  the  death 
of  Alexander,  Rages  appears  to  have  gone  to  decay, 
but  it  was  soon  after  rebuilt  by  Seleucus  I.  (Nica- 
tor),  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Europus  (Strab.  xi. 
13,  §  G;  Steph.  liyz.  mi  voc).  When  the  Parthi- 
ans  took  it,  tliey  called  it  Arsacia,  after  the  Arsa- 
ces  of  the  day ;  but  it  soon  afterwards  recovered  its 
ancient  appellation,  as  we  see  by  Strabo  and  Isi- 
dore. That  appellation  it  has  ever  since  retained, 
With  only  a  sliglit  corruption,  the  ruins  being  still 
known  by  the  name  of  Jihey.  These  ruins  lie  about 
five  miles  southeast  of  Teheran,  and  cover  a  space 
4,500  yards  long  by  3,500  yards  broad.  The  walls 
are  well  marked,  and  are  of  prodigious  thickness; 
they  appear  to  have  been  flanked  by  strong  towers, 
and  are  coimected  with  a  lofty  citadel  at  their 
northeastern  angle.  The  importance  of  the  place 
consisted  in  its  vicinity  to  the  Caspian  Gates,  which, 
in  a  certain  sense,  it  guarded.  Owing  to  the  bar- 
ren and  desolate  character  of  the  great  salt  desert 
of  Iran,  every  army  which  seeks  to  pass  from  Bac- 
tria, India,  and  Afghanistan  to  Media  and  Meso 
potamia,  or  vice  versa,  must  skirt  the  range  of 
mountains  which  runs  along  the  southern  shore  of 
the  Caspian.  These  mountains  send  out  a  rugged 
and  precipitous  spur  in  about  long.  52°  25'  E. 
from  Greenwich,  which  runs  far  into  the  desert,  and 
can  only  be  rounded  with  the  extremest  difficulty. 
Across  tliis  spur  is  a  single  pass,  —  the  Pylae  Cas- 
pioe  of  the  ancients,  —  and  of  this  pass  the  posses- 
sors of  Rhages  must  have  at  all  times  held  the  keys. 
The  modern  Teheran,  built  out  of  its  ruins,  has 
now  superseded  Rhey ;  and  it  is  perhaps  mahily 
from  the  importance  of  its  position  that  it  has 
become  the  Persian  capital.  (I' or  an  account  of  the 
ruins  of  Rhey,  see  Ker  Porter's  Travels,  i.  357- 
364;  and  compare  Eraser's  K/iorassan,  p.  286.) 

G.  R. 

RAGU'EL,  or  REU'EL  (bw^3?"l  [friend 
of  (Jcid]'.  'PayovfjX'- R"ffyel).  1.  A  prince-priest 
of  Midian,  the  father  of  Zipporah  according  to  Ex. 
ii.  21,  and  of  Hobal)  according  to  Num.  x.  29.  As 
)i\e  father-in-law  of  Moses  is  named  Jethro  in  Ex. 
iii.  1,  and  Hobab  in  .ludg.  iv.  11,  and  perhaps  in 
Num.  X.  29  (though  the  latter  passage  admits  of 
another  sense),  the  primd  facie  view  would  be  that 
Raguel,  Jethro,  and  Hobab  were  different  names 
for  the  same  individual.  Such  is  probably  the  case 
with  regard  to  the  two  first  at  all  events,  if  not 
with  the  third.  [Ilou.vn.]  One  of  the  names 
may  represent  an  official  title,  but  whether  Jethro 
ar  Haguel,  is  uncertain,  both  being  appropriately 
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significant:  <*  Joseph  us  was  in  favor  of  the  formal 
(toDto,  t.  e.  'UdeyKaios,  f/v  ^n-/«A7j/ia  r^  'P« 
yovTjKtl),  Ant.  ii.  12,  §  1),  and  this  is  not  unlikely, 
as  the  name  Reuel  was  not  an  uncommon  one.  'I'be 
identity  of  Jethro  and  Reuel  is  supported  by  the 
indiscriminate  use  of  the  names  in  the  LXX.  (Ex. 
ii.  10,  18);  and  the  application  of  more  than  one 
name  to  the  same  individual  was  a  usage  familiar 
to  the  Hebrews,  as  instanced  in  Jacob  and  Israel, 
Solomon  and  Jedidiah,  and  other  similar  cases. 
Another  solution  of  the  difficulty  has  been  sought 
in  tlie  loose  use  of  terms  of  relationship  among 
the  Hebrews;  as  that  clioihen,^  in  Ex.  iii.  1,  xviii. 
1 ;  Num.  X.  29,  may  signify  any  relation  by  mar- 
riage, and  consequently  that  Jethro  and  Hobab 
were  brothers-in-law  of  Moses ;  or  thut  the  terms 
fl6c  and  bath,^  in  Ex.  ii.  16,  21,  mean  grandfather 
and  (jrctndcUmyhter.  Neither  of  these  assumptions 
is  satisfactory,  the  former  in  the  absence  of  any 
corroborative  evidence,  the  latter  because  the  omis- 
sion of  Jethro  the  father's  nan'ie  in  so  circumstan- 
tial a  narrative  as  in  Ex.  ii.  is  inexplicable,  nor  can 
we  conceive  the  indiscriminate  use  of  the  terms 
father  and  grandfather  without  good  cause.  Nev- 
ertheless this  view  has  a  strong  weight  of  author- 
ity in  its  favor,  being  supported  by  the  Targum 
Jonathan,  Aben  Ezra,  Michaelis,  Winer,  and  others. 

W.  L.  B. 
2.  Another  transcription  of  the  name  Reuel. 
occurring  in  Tobit,  where  Raguel,  a  pious  Jew  of 
''  Ecbatane,  a  city  of  Media,"  is  father  of  Sara  the 
wife  of  Tobias  (Tob.  iii.  7,  17,  &c.).  The  name  was 
not  uncommon,  and  in  the  book  of  Enoch  it  is  ap- 
plied to  one  of  the  greiit  guardian  angels  of  the 
universe,  who  was  charged  with  the  execution  of 
the  Divine  judgments  on  the  (material)  world  and 
the  stars  (cc.  xx.  4,  xxiii.  4,  ed.  Dillmann). 

B.  F.  W. 

RA'HAB,  or  RA'CHAB  (nJin  \broad, 
large']:  'PaxajS,  a»d  "Paafi:  Rahab,  and  Raab). 
a  celebrated  woman  of  Jericho,  who  received  the 
spies  sent  by  Joshua  to  spy  out  the  land,  hid  them 
in  her  house  from  the  pursuit  of  her  countrymen, 
was  saved  with  all  her  family  when  the  Israelites 
sacked  the  city,  and  became  the  wife  of  Salmon, 
and  the  ancestress  of  the  INIessiah. 

Her  history  may  be  told  in  a  few  words.  At 
the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Israelites  in  Canaan 
she  was  a  young  uimiarried  woman,  dwelling  in  a 
house  of  her  own  alone,  though  she  had  a  father 
and  mother,  and  brothers  and  sisters,  living  in  Jer- 
icho. She  was  a  «'  harlot,"  and  probably  combined 
the  trade  of  lodging-keeper  for  wayfaring  men.  Sh« 
seems  also  to  have  been  engaged  in  the  manufac 
ture  of  linen  and  the  art  of  dyeing,  for  which  the 
Phoenicians  were  early  famous;  since  we  find  the 
flat  roof  of  her  house  covered  with  stalks  of  flax 
put  there  to  dry,  and  a  stock  of  scarlet  or  crimson 

('*Dt?"')  line  in  her  house:  a  circumstance  which, 
coupled  with  the  mention  of  Babylonish  garment! 
at  Josh.  vii.  21,  as  among  the  sjwils  of  Jericho,  in- 
dicates the  existence  of  a  trade  in  such  articles  be- 
tween Phoenicia  and  Mesopotamia.  Her  house  was 
situated  on  the  wall,  probal^ly  near  the  town  gate 
so  as  to  be  convenient  for  persons  coming  in  and 
going  out  of  the  city.  Traders  coming  from  Mes- 
opotamia cr  Egypt  to  Phoenicia  would  frequentlj 


a  Jethro  =  "  preeminent,"  from  "^iH^,  *'  to  excel," 
Ui4  Eaisuel  a=  *'  tnend  of  God,"*  from   7S  ^3?"^,  I 
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HUB  ihrougli  Jericho,  situated  as  it  was  ne&r  the 
brds  of  the  Jordan;  and  of  these  many  would  re- 
lort  to  the  house  of  Rahab.  Kahab  therefore  had 
been  well  informed  with  regard  to  the  events  of  the 
Exodus.  She  had  heard  of  the  passage  through 
the  Re^l  Sea,  of  the  utter  destruction  of  Sihon  and 
Og,  and  of  the  irresistible  progress  of  the  Israel- 
itish  host,  'i'he  effect  uiwn  her  mind  had  been 
what  one  would  not  have  expected  in  a  person  of 
her  way  of  life.  It  led  her  to  a  firm  faith  in  Jeho- 
vah as  the  true  God,  and  to  the  conviction  that  He 
purposed  to  give  the  land  of  Canaan  to  the  Israel- 
ites. When  therefore  the  two  spies  sent  by  Joshua 
came  to  her  house,  they  found  themselves  under  the 
roof  of  one  who,  alone  probably  of  the  whole  pop- 
ulation, was  friendly  to  their  nation.  Their  com- 
ing, however,  was  quickly  known ;  and  the  king  of 
Jericho,  having  received  information  of  it  while 
at  supper,  according  to  Josephus,  sent  that  very 
evening  to  require  her  to  deliver  them  up.  It  is 
very  likely  that,  her  house  being  a  public  one,  some 
one  who  resorted  there  may  have  seen  and  recog- 
nized the  spies,  and  gone  off  at  once  to  report  the 
matter  to  the  authorities.  But  not  without  awak- 
ening Rahab's  suspicions;  for  she  immediately  hid 
the  men  among  the  flax-stalks  which  were  piled  on 
the  flat  roof  of  her  house,  and,  on  the  arrival  of  the 
officers  sent  to  search  her  house,  was  ready  with  the 
story  that  two  men,  of  what  country  she  knew  not, 
bad,  it  was  true,  been  to  her  house,  but  had  left  it 
just  before  the  gates  were  shut  for  the  night.  If 
they  pursued  them  at  once,  she  added,  they  would 
be  sure  to  overtake  them.  Misled  bj  the  false  in- 
formation, the  men  started  in  pursuit  to  the  fords 
of  the  Jordan,  the  gates  having  been  opened  to  let 
them  out,  and  immediately  closed  again.  When 
all  was  quiet,  and  the  people  were  gone  to  bed, 
Rahab  stole  up  to  the  house-top,  told  the  spies 
what  had  happened,  and  assured  them  of  her  faith 
in  the  God  of  Israel,  and  her  confident  expectation 
of  the  capture  of  the  whole  land  by  them ;  an  ex 
pectation,  she  added,  which  was  shared  by  her  coun- 
trymen, and  had  producetl  a  great  panic  amongst 
them.  She  then  told  them  her  plan  for  their  escape. 
It  was  to  let  them  down  by  a  cord  from  the  win- 
dow of  her  house  which  looked  over  the  city  wail, 
and  that  they  should  flee  into  the  mountains  which 
bounded  the  plains  of  Jericho,  and  lie  hid  there 
for  three  days,  by  which  time  the  pursuers  would 
have  returned,  and  the  fords  of  the  Jordan  be  open 
to  them  again.  She  asked,  in  return  for  her  kind 
ness  to  them,  that  they  should  swear  by  Jehovah, 
that  when  their  coinitrymen  had  taken  the  city 
they  would  spare  her  life,  and  the  lives  of  her  father 
and  mother,  brothers  and  sisters,  and  all  that  be 
longed  to  them.  The  men  readily  consented,  and 
it  was  agreed  between  them  that  she  should  hang 
Dut  her  scarlet  line  at  the  window  from  which  they 
aad  escaped,  and  bring  all  her  family  under  her 
roof.  If  any  of  her  kindred  went  out  of  doors  into 
the  street,  his  blood  would  be  upon  his  own  head, 
and  the  Israelites  in  that  case  v/ould  be  guiltless. 
The  event  proved  the  wisdom  of  her  precautions. 
The  pursuers  returned  to  Jericho  after  a  fruitless 
learch,  and  the  spies  got  safe  back  to  the  Israelitish 
3amp.  The  news  they  brought  of  the  terror  of 
he  Canaanites  doubtless  inspired  Israel  with  fresh 
lourage,  and,  within   three  days  of  their  return, 
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the  passage  of  the  Jordan  was  effected.  In  Um 
utter  destruction  of  Jericho  which  ensued,  Joshua 
gave  the  strictest  orders  for  the  preservation  of  R»r 
hab  and  her  family;  and  accordingly,  l>efore  the 
city  was  burnt,  the  two  spies  were  sent  to  her  house, 
and  they  brought  out  her,  her  father  and  mothw, 
and  brothers,  and  kindred,  and  all  that  she  h&d, 
and  placed  them  in  safety  in  the  Israelitish  camp. 
The  narrator  adds,  <'and  she  dwelleth  in  Israel 
unto  this  day;  "  not  necessarily  implying  that  she 
was  alive  at  the  time  he  wrote,  but  that  the  family 
of  strangers  of  which  she  was  rcckoned  the  bead, 
continued  to  dwell  among  the  children  of  Israel. 
May  not  the  345  "children  of  Jericho,"  mentioned 
in  Ezr.  ii.  34,  Neh.  vii.  36,  and  « the  men  of  Jeri- 
cho "  who  assisted  Nehemiah  in  rebuilding  the  walla 
of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  2),  have  been  their  poster- 
ity ?  Their  continued  sojourn  among  the  Israel^ 
ites,  as  a  distinct  family,  would  be  exactly  analo- 
gous to  the  cases  of  the  Kenites,  the  house  of 
Rechab,  the  Gibeonites,  the  house  of  Caleb,  and 
perhaps  others. 

As  regards  Rahab  herself,  we  learn  from  INIatt.  i. 
5,  that  she  became  the  wife  of  Salmon  the  son  of 
Naasson,  and  the  mother  of  Boaz,  Jesse's  grand- 
father. The  suspicion  naturally  arises  that  Salmon 
may  have  been  one  of  the  spies  whose  life  she  saved, 
and  that  gratitude  for  so  great  a  benefit  led  in  hia 
case  to  a  more  tender  passion,  and  obliterated  the 
memory  of  any  past  disgrace  attaching  to  her  nama 
We  are  expressly  told  that  the  spies  were  "  young 
men"  (Josh.  vi.  23),  veaviaKovs,  ii.  1,  LXX.^ 
and  the  example  of  the  former  spies  who  were  sent 
from  Kadesh-Barnea,  who  were  all  "  heads  of  Is- 
rael" (Num.  xiii.  3),  as  well  as  the  importance  of 
the  service  to  be  performed,  would  lead  one  to 
expect  that  they  would  be  persons  of  high  station.- 
But,  however  this  may  be,  it  is  certain,  on  the  au- 
thority of  St.  Matthew,  that  Rahab  became  the 
mother  of  the  line  from  which  sprung  David,  and 
eventually  Christ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  it  was  ao  stated  in  the  public  archives  from 
which  the  Evangelist  extracted  our  Lord's  geneal- 
ogy, in  which  only  four  women  are  named,  namely, 
Thamar,  Rachab,  Ruth,  and  Bathsheba,  who  were 
all  apparently  foreigners,  and  named  for  that  rea- 
son. [B  VTii-SnUA.]  For  that  the  Racliab  men- 
tioned by  St.  Matthew  is  Rahab  the  harlot,  is  as: 
certain  as  that  David  in  the  genealogy  is  the  same 
person  as  David  in  the  books  of  Samuel.  The  at- 
tempts that  have  been  made  to  prove  Rachab  dif- 
ferent from  Rahab,«  in  order  to  get  out  of  the' 
chronological  difficulty,  are  singularly  absurd,  and 
all  the  more  so,  because,  even  if  successful,  tln»y 
would  not  diminish  the  difficulty,  as  long  as  Sal- 
mon remains  as  the  son  of  Naasson  and  the  father 
of  Boaz.  However,  as  there  are  still  found  *  those  ' 
who  follow  Outhov  in  his  opinion,  or  at  least  speak- 
doubtfully,  it  may  be  as  well  to  call  attention,  with 
Dr.  Mill  (p.  131),  to  the  exact  coincidence  in  the 
age  of  Salmon,  as  the  son  of  Nahshon,  who  wag 
prince  of  the  children  of  Judah  in  the  wilderness, 
and  Rahab  the  harlot;  and  to  observe  that  the  only 
conceivable  reason  for  the  mention  of  Rachab  in 
St.  Matthew's  genealogy  is,  that  she  was  a  remark- 
able and  well-known  person,  as  Tamar,  Ruth,  and 
Bathsneba  were.*?     The  mention  of  an  utterly  un- 


o  Chiefly  by  Outhov,  a  Dutch  professor,  in  the  Bib- 
i»tk.  Breme.ns.  The  earliest  expression  of  any  d'^abt 
■  by  Theoph:'iact  In  the  11th  century. 


o  Yalpy's  Greek  Test,  with  Eng.  notes,  on  Matt,  i 
5 ;  Burrington,  On  the  Genealosks^  i.  192-4,  &o. ; 
Kuinoel  on  Matt.  i.  5 ;  Olshausen.  ib. 

c  There  does  not  seen-  to  b«  any  force  in  Benfel'« 
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known  Rahab  in  the  line  would  be  absnnl.  Tbe 
allusions  to  "IJahab  the  harlot"  in  Heb.  xi.  31, 
lam.  ii.  25,  by  classing  her  anionp;  those  Illustrious 
(or  their  foith,  make  it  still  niore  impossible  to  sup- 
pose that  St.  Matthew  was  8j)eaking  of  any  one 
else.  The  four  successive  generations,  Nahshon, 
Salmon,  Boaz,  Obed,  are  consequently  as  certain 
as  words  can  make  them. 

The  character  of  Kahab  has  much  and  deep  in- 
terest.    Dismissing  as  inconsistent  with  truth,  and 

with  the  meaning  of  H^^T  and  iropv-f),  the  attempt 
to  clear  her  character  of  stain  by  saying  that  she 
was  only  an  innkeeper,  and  not  a  harlot  (iravSo- 
KevTpia,  Chrysostom  and  Chald.  Vers.),  we  may 
yet  notice  that  it  is  very  possible  that  to  a  woman 
vf  her  country  and  religion  such  a  calling  may  have 
Implied  a  far  less  deviation  from  the  standard  of 
morality  than  it  does  with  us  ("vitse  genus  vile 
magis  quam  flagitlosum  "  Grotius),  and,  moreover, 
that  with  a  purer  faith  she  seems  to  have  entered 
upon  a  pure  life. 

As  a  case  of  casuistry,  her  conduct  in  deceiving 
the  king  of  Jericho's  messengers  with  a  false  tale, 
and,  above  all,  in  taking  part  against  her  own  coun- 
trymen, has  been  much  discussed.     With  regard  to 
the  first,  strict  truth,  either  in  Jew  or  heathen,  was 
a  virtue  so  utterly  unknown  before  the  promulgation 
of  the  Gospel,  that,  as  far  as  Kahab  is  concerned, 
the  discussion  is  quite  superfluous.     The  question 
as  regards  ourselves,  whether  in  any  case  a  false- 
hood is  allowable,  say  to  save  our  own  life  or  that 
of  another,  is  diflferent,  but   need   not  be  argued 
here.«     With  regard  to  her  taking  part  against  her 
own  countrymen,  it  can  only  be  justified,  but  is 
fully  justified,  by  the  circumstance  that  fidelity  to 
her  country  would  in  her  case  have  been  infidelity 
to  God,  and  that  the  higher  duty  to  her  Maker 
eclipsed  the  lower  duty  to  her  native  land.     Her 
anxious  provision  for  the  safety  of  her  father's  house 
shows  how  alive  she  was  to  natural  affections,  and 
seems  to  prove  that  she  was  not  influenced  by  a  self- 
ish insensibility,  but  by  an  enlightened  preference 
for  the  service  of  the  true  God  over  the  abominable 
pollutions  of  Canaanite  idolatry.     If  her  own  life 
of  shame  was  in  any  way  connected  with  that  idol- 
atry, one  can  readily  understand   what  a  further 
stimulus  this  would  give,  now  that  her  heart  was 
purified  by  faith,  to  her  desire  for  the  overthrow  of 
the  nation  to  which  she  belonged  by  birth,  and  the 
establishment  of  that  to  which  she  wished  to  belong 
by  a  community  of  faith  and  hope.     Anyhow,  al- 
lowing for  the  diflTerence  of  circumstances,  her  feel- 
ings and   conduct  were  analogous   to   those  of  a 
Christian  Jew  in  St.  Paul's  time,  who  should  have 
preferred  the  triumph  of  the  Gospel  to  the  triumph 
of  the  old   Judaism;   or  to  those  of  a  converted 
Hindoo  in  our  own    days,  who  should   side  with 
Christian  Englishmen  against  the  attempts  of  his 
3wn  countrymen  to  establish  the  supremacy  either 
of  Brahma  or  Mohammed. 

This  view  of  Kahab's  conduct  is  fully  borne  out 
by  the  references  to  her  in  the  N.  T.  The  author 
of  tbe  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  tells  us  that  ^'  by  faith 
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tlie  harlot  Rahab  perished  not  Arith  them  that  b» 
lieved  not,  when  she  had  received  the  spiea  with 
peace''  (Heb.  xi.  31);  and  St.  James  fortifies  hit 
doctrine  of  justification  by  works,  by  asking,  "  Was 
not  Kahab  the  harlot  justified  by  works,  when  she 
had  received  the  messengers,  and  had  sent  them 
out  another  way?"  (Jam.  ii.  25.)  And  in  like 
manner  Clement  of  Rome  says,  "  Kahab  the  harlot 
was  saved  for  her  faith  and  hospitality  "  {ad  Co- 
rinth, xii.). 

The  Fathers  generally  (miro  consensu,  Jacohton) 
consider  the  deliverance  of  Kahab  as  typical  of  sal- 
vation, and  the  scarlet  line  hung  out  at  her  win- 
dow as  typical  of  the  blood  of  Jesus,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  ark  of  Noah  and  the  blood  of  the  pas- 
chal lamb  were ;  a  view  which  is  borne  out  by  tbe 
analogy  of  the  deliverances,  and  by  the  language 
of  Heb.  xi.  31  (toTs  aTme-htraffiu,  "the  disobe- 
dient"), compared  with  1  Pet.  iii.  20  (aTrejC^o-ao-i;' 
irore)'  Clement  {nd  Covinlh.  xii.)  is  the  first  to 
do  so.  He  says  that  by  the  symbol  of  the  scarlet 
line  it  was  "made  manifest  that  there  shall  be  re 
demption  through  the  blood  of  the  Lord  to  all  v-ho 
beUeve  and  trust  in  God;  "  and  adds,  that  hahab 
in  this  M'as  a  prophetess  as  well  as  a  believer,  a 
sentiment  in  which  he  is  followed  by  Origen  {in  lib. 
Jes.,  Horn.  iii.).  Justin  Martyr  in  like  manner 
calls  the  scarlet  line  "the  sym';  a  of  the  blood  of 
Christ,  by  which  those  of  all  nations,  who  once  were 
harlots  and  unrighteous,  are  saved ; "  and  in  a  lik*. 
spirit  Irenaeus  draws  from  the  story  of  Kahab  the 
conversion  of  the  Gentiles,  and  the  admission  of 
publicans  and  harlots  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
through  the  symbol  of  the  scarlet  line,  which  he 
compares  with  the  Passover  and  the  Exodus.  Am- 
brose, Jerome,  Augustine  (who,  like  Jerome  and 
Cyril,  takes  Ps.  Ixxxvii.  4  to  refer  to  Kahab  the 
harlot),  and  Theodoret,  all  follow  in  the  same  track; 
but  Origen,  as  usual,  carries  the  allegory  still  fur- 
ther. Irenseus  makes  the  singular  mistake  of  call- 
ing the  spies  three,  and  makes  them  symbolical  of 
the  Trinity !  The  comparison  of  the  scarlet  line 
with  the  scarlet  thread  which  was  bound  round  the 
hand  of  Zarah  is  a  favorite  one  with  them.'' 

The  Jews,  as  might  perhaps  be  expected,  are 
embarrassed  as  to  what  to  say  concerning  Kahab. 
They  praise  her  highly  for  her  conduct ;  but  some 
Kabbis  give  out  that  she  was  not  a  Canaanite,  but 
of  some  other  Gentile  race,  and  was  only  a  so- 
journer in  Jericho.  The  Gemara  of  Babylon  men- 
tions a  tradition  that  she  became  the  wife  of 
Joshua,  a  tradition  unknown  to  Jerome  {adv.  Jo- 
vin.),  and  eight  persons  who  were  both  priests  and 
prophets  sprung  from  her,  and  also  Huldah  the 
prophetess,  mentioned  2  K.  xxii.  14  (see  Patrick, 
ad  be).  Josephus  describes  her  as  an  innkeeper, 
and  her  house  as  an  inn  {Karaydi-yiov),  and  never 
applies  to  her  the  epithet  ir6pv7],  which  is  the  term 
used  by  the  LXX. 

Kahab  is  one  of  the  not  very  numerous  cases  of 
the  calling  of  Gentiles  before  the  coming  of  Christ; 
and  her  deliverance  from  the  utter  destruction 
which  fell  upon  her  countrymen  is  so  beautifully 
illustrative  of  the  salvation  revealed  in  the  Gospel 


«nark,  adopted  by  Olshausen,  that  the  article  (ex  t^ 
l'axa^)  proves  that  Rahab  of  Jericho  is  meant*  seeing 
ftut  all  the  proper  names  in  the  genealogy,  which  are 
o  tho  oblique  ca^e,  have  the  article,  though  many  of 
toem  occur  nowhere  else ;  and  that  it  is  omitted  before 
tfaptaf  in  ver.  16. 
a  The  question,  in  reference  both  to  Kahab  and  to 


Christians,  is  well  discussed  by  Augustine  routr.  Men 
dadum  {0pp.  Ti.  83,  34:  comp.  Bullinger,  Zd  Dee 
Serm.  iv.). 

b  Bullinger  (bth  Dee.  Serm.  Ti.)  views  thtt  line  SA 
sign  and  seal  of  the  covenant  between  the  InaeUtM 
aud  Bahab. 
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that  it  »  iiDpossible  not  to  believe  that  it  was  in 
the  fullest  sense  a  type  of  the  redemption  of  the 
worlJ  by  Jesus  Christ. 

See  the  articles  jKRicrto;  Joshua.  Also  Ben- 
jrel,  l-ightfoot,  Alford,  Wordsworth,  and  Olshausen 
311  Matt.  i.  5;  Patrick,  Grotius,  and  Hitzig  on 
Josh.  ii. ;  Dr.  Mill,  Descent  arul  ParerUdye  of  the 
Saviour;  Ewald,  (iesc/iichte,  ii.  320,  etc.;  Jose- 
phus,  Ant.  V.  1;  Clemens  Horn,  ad  Corinth,  cap. 
lii.;  Irenaeus,  c.  Hcer.  iv.  20,  §  12  ;  Just.  Mart. 
contr.  Trypli.  p.  11  ;  Jerome,  adv.  J  win.  lib.  i. ; 
Epist.  xxxiv.  ofi  Nepot. ;  Brevlar.  in  Ps.  Ixxxvi. ; 
Origen,  llom.  in  Jtsum  Nave.,  iii.  and  vi.;  Conim, 
in  Matli.  xxvii. ;  Chrysost.  Iloin.  3  in  Matlli.^  also  3 
in  Ep.  ad  Rom.;  Kphr.  Syr.  Rhythm  1  and  7 
on  Natio.,  Rhythm  1  on  the  Edith  ;  Cyril  of  Jerus., 
Catechet.  Lect.  ii.  9,  x.  II;  Bullinger,  I.  c. ;  Tyn- 
dale,  Docir.  Treat,  x.  II ;  (Parker  Soc.),  pp.  119, 
120;  Schleusner,  Lexic.  N.  T.  s.  v.  ir6pifri- 

A.  C.  II. 

RA'HAB  (^nn:  [in  Pa.  Ixxrvii.  4]  'Padfi: 
Rahab  [Job  xxvi.  12,  rh  k^tos,  Ps.  Ixxxix.  10, 
iiirep7}<f>ayos',  Is.  Ii.  9,  LXX.  omit:  superbus]), 
a  poetical  name  of  Egypt.  Tiie  name  signifies 
"fierceness,  insolence,  pride;"  if  Hebrew,  when 
applied  to  Egypt,  it  would  indicate  the  national 
character  of  the  inhabitants.  Gesenius  thinks  it 
was  probably  of  Egyptian  origin,  but  accommodated 
to  Hebrew,  although  no  likely  equivalent  has  been 
found  in  Coptic,  or,  we  may  acid,  in  ancient  Egyp- 
tian ( Thes.  8.  V. ).  That  the  Hebrew  meaning  is 
alluded  to  in  connection  with  the  proper  name,  does 
not  seem  to  prove  that  the  latter  is  Hebrew,  but 
this  is  rendered  very  probable  by  its  apfwaite  char- 
acter, and  its  sole  use  in  poetical  books. 

This  word  occurs  in  a  passage  in  Job,  where  it  is 
usually  translated,  as  in  tlie  A.  V.,  instead  of  being 
treated  as  a  proper  name.  Yet  if  the  passage  be 
compared  with  parallel  ones,  there  can  scarcely  be 
a  doubt  that  it  refers  to  the  Exodus,  "  He  divideth 
the  sea  with  His  power,  and  by  His  understanding 
He  suiiteth  through  the  proud"  [or  "Rahab"] 
(xxvi.  12).  The  prophet  Isaiah  calls  on  the  arm  of 
the  Ix)rd,  *'  [Art]  not  thou  it  that  hath  cut  Ka- 
hab  [and]  wounded  the  dragon  ?  [Art]  not  thou 
it  which  hath  diied  tlie  sea,  tlie  waters  of  the 
great  deep ;  that  hath  made  the  depths  of  the  sea 
a  way  for  the  ransomed  to  pass  over?  "  (Ii.  9,  10; 
comp.  15).  In  Ps.  Ixxiv.  the  division  of  the  sea  is 
mentioned  in  connection  with  breaking  the  heads 
of  the  dragons  and  tlie  heads  of  tlie  leviathan 
(13,  1-1).  So  too  in  Ps.  Ixxxix.  God's  power  to 
subdue  the  sea  is  spoken  of  immediately  before  a 
mention  of  his  having  "broken  Rahab  in  pieces'" 
(9,  10).  Rahab,  as  a  name  of  Egypt,  occurs  once 
only  without  reference  to  the  Exodus:  this  is  in 
Psalm  Ixxxvii.,  where  Rahab,  Babylon,  Philistia, 
Tyre,  and  Cush  are  compared  with  Zion  (4,  5). 
In  one  other  passage  the  name  is  alluded  to,  with 
>3ference  to  its  Hebrew  signification,  where  it  is 
.tophesie<l  that  the  aid  of  tlie  Egyptians  should 
i.ot  avail  those  who  sought  it,  and  this  sentence 

follows :  nil^^  D^  ^L^T*?  "  Insolence  [i.  e. '  the 
nsolent '],  they  sit  still  "  (Is.  xxx.  7),  as  Gesenius 
eads,  considering  it  to  be  undoubtedly  a  proverbial 

jxpression.  It.  S.  P. 

IIA'HAM  (nnn  [loomb,  mciiden] :  '?«>;  [Vat. 
*cuif*']  Raham).  In  the  genealogy  of  the  de- 
icend-inti  of  Caleb  the  son  of  Hezron  (I  Chr.  ii.  44), 
ii  described  as  the  son  of  Sherna  and  father 
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of  Jorkoam.  Rashi  and  the  author  K  the  Qu<uL  m 
PavaL,  attributed  to  Jerome,  regard  Jorkoam  ai  a 
place,  of  which  Rabaiu  was  founder  and  prince. 

R A'HEL  (bnn  [ewje,  sheep]  :  'Pax^A. :  Ra^htt) 
The  more  accurate  form  of  the  familiar  name  else- 
where rendered  Rachel.  In  the  older  English 
versions  it  is  employed  throughout,  but  survives 
in  the  Authorized  Version  of  1611,  and  in  our 
present  Bibles,  in  Jer.  xxxi.  15  only.  G. 

RAIN.  "1^9  {mdt&r\  and  also  C^^^. 
(ffesfiem),  which,  when  it  differs  from  the  comitioa 

word  "^^^j  signifies  a  more  violent  rain ;  it  Ii 
also  used  as  a  generic  term,  including  the  eaily 
and  latter  rain  (Jer.  v.  24;  Joel  ii.  23). 

Early  Raix,  the  rains  of  the  autumn,  TTpV 

(yaveh),  yart.  subst.  from  HH^,  "he  scattered" 
(Deut.   xi.  14;  Jer.  v.  24);  also  the  hiphil  par^. 

nnSD  (Joel  ii.  23):  Oerhs  Tpciifios,  LXX. 

Latter  Rain,  the  rain  of  spring,  tt^lp/Q 
(milkosk)  (Prov.  xvi.  15;  Job  xxix.  23;  Jer.  iii*  $ 
Hos.  vi.  3;  Joel  ii.  23;  Zech.  x.  1);  verhs  S^^ifAOS' 
The  early  and  latter  rains  are  mentioned  together 
(Deut.  xi.  14;  Jer.  v.  24;  Joel  ii.  23;  Hos.  vL  3; 
James  v.  7). 

Another  word,  of  a  more  poetical  character,  if 

D''I1^31  {rebibim^  a  plural  form,  connected  with 
rnb,  "  many,"  from  the  multitude  of  the  drops), 
translated  in  our  version  "showers"  (Deut.  xxxil. 
2;  Jer.  iii.  3,  xiv.  22;  Mic.  v.  7  (Heb.  6);  Pa. 
Ixv.  10  (Heb.  11),  Ixxii.  6).     The  Hebrews  hav« 

also  the  word  D^^^  (zerem),  expressing  violent  rain, 
storm,  tempest,  accompanied  with  hail  —  in  Job 
xxiv.  8,  the   heavy  rain  which   comes   down   od 

mountains;  and  the  word  ^^"^30  {sagrir),  which 
occurs  only  in  Prov.  xxvii.  15,  continuous  and  heavy 
rain,  iv  r)iJ.(pct  x^^f-^P^^V' 

In  a  country  comprising  so  many  varieties  of 
elevation  as  Palestine,  there  must  of  necessity  oc- 
cur corresponding  varieties  of  climate ;  an  account 
that  might  correctly  describe  the  peculiarities  of 
the  district  of  Lebanon,  would  be  in  many  respects 
inaccurate  when  applied  to  the  deep  depression  and 
almost  tropical  climate  of  Jericho.  In  any  general 
statement,  therefore,  allowance  must  be  made  for 
not  inconsiderable  local  variations.  Compared  with 
England,  Palestine  would  \>e  a  country  in  which 
rain  would  be  much  less  frequent  than  with  our- 
selves; contrasted  with  the  districts  most  familiar 
to  the  children  of  Israel  before  their  settlement  in 
the  land  of  promise,  Egypt  and  the  Desert,  rain 
might  be  spoken  of  as  one  of  its  distinguishing 
characteristics  (Deut.  xi.  10,  11;  Herodotus  iii.  10  j. 
For  six  months  in  the  year  no  rain  falls,  and  the 
harvests  are  gathered  in  without  any  of  the  anxiety 
with  which  we  are  so  fiimiliar  lest  the  work  be  in- 
terrupted by  unseasonable  storms.  In  this  respect 
at  least  the  climate  has  remained  unchanged  since 
the  time  when  Boaz  slept  by  his  heap  of  corn ;  and 
the  sending  thunder  and  rain  in  wheat  harvest  was 
A  miracle  which  filled  the  people  with  fear  and 
wonder  (1  Sam.  xii.  16-18);  and  Solomon  could 
speak  of  "rain  in  harvest"  as  the  most  forcible  ex- 
pression for  conveying  the  idea  of  sometliing  ut- 
terly out  of  place  and  unnatural  (Prov.  xxvi.  1). 
There  are,  however,  very  considerable,  and  perhaps 
more  than  compensating,  disadvantages  occasi  m<d 
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by  thig  Ion<;  absence  of  rain :  the  whole  land  be- 
eomee  dry,  parched,  and  brown,  the  cisterns  are 
empty,  the  springs  and  fountains  fail,  and  the  au- 
tumnal rains  are  eagerly  looked  for  to  prepare  the 
earth  for  the  reception  of  tlie  seed.  These,  the 
early  rains,  commence  about  tlie  latter  end  of  Oc- 
tober or  beginning  of  November,  in  Lebanon  a 
njoutli  earlier:  not  suddenly  but  by  degrees;  the 
husbandman  has  thus  the  opportunity  of  sowing 
his  fields  of  wheat  and  barley.  The  rains  come 
mostly  from  the  west  or  southwest  (Luke  xii.  54), 
continuing  for  two  or  three  days  at  a  time,  and 
falHng  chiefly  during  the  night;  the  wind  then 
shifts  round  to  the  north  or  east,  and  several  days 
of  fine  weather  succeed  (Prov.  xxv.  23).  During 
Che  months  of  November  and  December  the  rains 
continue  to  fall  heavily,  but  at  intervals;  after- 
wards they  return,  only  at  longer  intervals,  and 
are  less  heavy;  but  at  no  period  during  the  winter 
do  they  entirely  cease.  January  and  Kebruary  are 
the  coldest  months,  and  snow  falls  sometimes  to 
the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more,  at  Jerusalou,  but  it 
does  not  lie  long ;  it  is  very  seldom  seen  along  the 
coast  and  in  the  low  plains.  Thin  ice  occasionally 
covers  the  pools  for  a  few  days,  and  while  Porter 
was  writing  his  Handbook,  the  snow  was  eight 
inches  deep  at  Damascus,  and  the  ice  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  thick.  Kain  continues  to  foil  more 
or  less  during  the  month  of  March;  it  is  very 
rare  in  April,  and  even  in  Lebanon  the  showers 
that  occur  are  generally  light.  In  the  valley  of 
the  Jordan  the  barley  harvest  begins  as  early  as 
the  middle  of  April,  and  the  wheat  a  fortnight 
later ;  -in  Lebanon  the  grain  is  seldom  ripe  before 
the  middle  of  June.  (See  Kobinson,  Biblical  Re- 
searches, i.  429;  and  Porter,  IJamibook,  p.  xlviii.) 
[Palestine,  p.  2318.] 

With  respect  to  the  distinction  between  the  early 
and  the  latter  rains,  Robinson  observes  that  there 
are  not  at  the  present  day  "  any  particular  periods 
of  rain  or  succession  of  showers,  which  might  be 
regarded  as  distinct  rainy  seasons.  The  whole  pe- 
riod from  October  to  March  now  constitutes  only 
one  continued  season  of  rain  without  any  regularly 
intervening  term  of  prolonged  fine  weather.  Un- 
less, therefore,  there  has  been  some  change  in  the 
climate,  the  early  and  the  latter  rains  for  which  the 
husbandman  waited  with  longing,  seem  rather  to 
have  implied  the  first  showers  of  autumn  which 
revived  the  parched  and  thirsty  soil  and  prepared 
it  for  the  seed ;  and  the  later  showers  of  spring 
which  continued  to  refresh  and  forward  both  the 
ripening  crops  and  the  vernal  products  of  the 
fields  ".(James  v.  7;  Prov.  xvi.  15). 

In  April  and  May  the  sky  is  usually  serene; 
•bovvers  occur  occasionally,  but  they  are  mild  and 
^•efreshing.  On  the  1st  of  May  Robinson  experi- 
enced showers  at  Jerusalem,  and  "at  evening  there 
was  thunder  and  lightning  (which  are  frequent  in 
winter),  with  pleasant  and  reviving  rain.  The  6th 
of  May  was  also  remarkable  for  thunder  and  for 
several  showers,  some  of  which  were  quite  heavy. 
The  rains  of  both  these  days  extended  far  to  the 
north,  ....  but  the  occurrence  of  rain  so  late  in 
the  season  was  regarded  as  a  very  unusual  circum- 


a  *  For  a  diary  of  the  weather  at  Beirut  from  April, 
JM2,  to  May,  1843,  by  Dr.  De  Forest,  see  Climatolo{;y 
^  Palestine  in  the  Fibl.  Sacra,  i.  221-224.  The 
fionths  of  greatest  rain  »Tere  November,  December,  and 
lanoary,  and  of  least,  June,  July,  August,  and  Sep- 
Of  tbe  climate  of  Naaareth  in  this  and  other 
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stance."  (Bibl.  Re$.  i.  430:  be  is  speaking  of  Uh 
year  1838.) 

In  1856,  however,  "there  was  very  heavy  raio 
accompanied  with  thunder  all  over  the  region  of 
Lebanon,  extending  to  IJeirut  and  Damascus,  on 
the  28th  and  29th  of  May;  but  the  oldest  inhabi- 
tant had  never  seen  the  like  before,  and  it  created, 
says  Porter  {//nndbook,  xlviii.),  almost  as  mucli 
astonishment  as  the  thunder  and  rain  which  Sam- 
uel brought  UjMjn  the  Israelites  during  the  time  of 
wheat  harvest." 

During  Dr.  Robinson's  stay  at  Beirut  on  his 
second  visit  to  Palestine,  in  1852,  there  were  heavy 
rains  in  March,  once  for  five  days  continuously, 
and  the  weather  continued  variable,  with  occasional 
heavy  rain,  till  the  close  of  the  first  week  in  April. 
The  "latter  rains"  thus  continued  this  season  for 
nearly  a  month  later  than  usual,  and  the  result  wag 
afterwards  seen  in  the  very  abundant  crops  of  win- 
ter grain  (Robinson,  Bibl.  Res.  iii.  9)." 

These  details  will,  it  is  thought,  better  than  any 
generalized  statement,  enable  the  reader  to  form 
his  judgment  on  the  "  former  "  and  "  latter"  rains 
of  Scripture,  and  may  serve  to  introduce  a  remark 
or  two  on  the  question,  about  which  some  interest 
has  been  felt,  whether  there  has  been  any  change 
in  the  frequency  and  abundance  of  the  rain  in 
Palestine,  or  in  the  periods  of  its  supply.  It  is 
asked  whether  "  these  stony  hills,  these  deserted 
valleys,"  can  be  the  land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey;  the  land  which  God  cared  for;  the  land 
upon  which  were  always  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  year  to  the  end  of  the  year 
(Deut.  xi.  12).  As  far  as  relates  to  the  other  con- 
siderations which  may  account  for  diminished  fertil- 
ity, such  as  the  decrease  of  population  and  industry, 
the  neglect  of  terrace-culture  and  irrigation,  and 
husbanding  the  supply  of  water,  it  may  suffice  to 
refer  to  tlie  article  on  Agriculture,  and  to 
Stanley  {Sinai  and  Palesline^  pp.  120-123).  With 
respect  to  our  more  immediate  subject,  it  ia 
urged  that  the  very  expression  "  flowing  with  milk 
and  hojiey  "  implies  abundant  rains  to  keep  alive 
the  grass  for  the  pasture  of  the  numerous  herds 
supplying  the  milk,  and  to  nourish  the  flowers 
clothing  the  now  bare  hill-sides,  from  whence  the 
bees  might  gather  their  stores  of  honey.  It  ia 
urged  that  the  supply  of  rain  in  its  due  season 
seems  to  be  promised  as  contingent  upon  the  fidel 
ity  of  the  people  (Deut.  xi.  13-15;  Lev.  xxvi.  3-5) 
and  that  as  from  time  to  time,  to  punish  the 
people  for  their  transgressions,  "  the  showers  have 
been  withholden,  and  there  hath  been  no  latter 
rain"  (Jer.  iii.  3;  1  K.  xvii.,  xviii.),  so  now,  in 
the  great  and  long-continued  apostasy  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  there  has  come  upon  e\en  the  land 
of  their  forfeited  inheritance  a  like  long-continued 
withdrawal  of  the  favor  of  God,  who  claims  the 
sending  of  rain  as  one  of  His  special  prerogatives 
(Jer.  xiv.  22). 

The  early  rains,  it  is  urged,  are  by  coniparison 
scanty  and  interrupted,  the  latter  rains  have  alto- 
gether ceased,  and  hence,  it  is  maintained,  the  curse 
has  been  fulfilled,  "  Thy  heaven  that  is  over  thy 
head  shall  be  brass,  and  the  earth  that  is  under 


respects,  Tobler  gives  full  information  m  his  Nazareth 
in  Paldstina,  pp.  6-11.  Thomson  mentions  (Land 
and  Book,  ii.  66)  that  in  Palestine  the  rain  frequentlj 
falls  very  unequally,  so  as  to  water  one  city  rr  tielJ  anl 
pass  over  the  next  (comp.  Am.  iv.  7,  8).  IL 


RAIN 

ttiee  shall  be  iron.  Tlie  [.ord  shall  make  the  rain 
of  tliy  land  powder  and  dust  "  (Ueut.  xxviii.  23, 
24;  Lev.  xx\i.  ID).  Without  entering  here  into 
the  consid<>ration  of  the  justness  of  the  interpreta- 
tion which  would  assume  these  predictions  of  the 
withholding  of  rain  to  be  altogether  different  in  the 
manner  of  their  infliction  from  the  other  calamities 
denounced  in  these  chapters  of  threatening,  it  would 
appear  that,  as  far  as  tlie  question  of  fact  is  con- 
cerned, there  is  scarcely  sufficient  reason  to  imagine 
tliat  any  great  and  marked  changes  with  re^pect  to 
the  rains  have  taken  place  in  Palestine.  In  early  days, 
as  now,  rain  was  unknown  for  half  the  year;  and 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  allusions  in  Prov.  xvi. 
15,  Job  xxix.  23,  the  latter  rain  was  even  tlien, 
while  greatly  desired  and  longed  for,  that  which 
was  somewhat  precarious,  by  no  means  to  be  abso- 
lutely counted  on  as  a  matter  of  course.  If  we  are 
to  take  as  correct  our  translation  of  Joel  ii.  23, 
'♦  the  latter  rain  in  the  first  (month  «),"  i.  e.  Nisan 
or  Abttb,  answering  to  tlie  latter  part  of  March  and 
the  early  part  of  April,  the  times  of  the  latter  rain 
in  the  days  of^the  propliets  would  coincide  with 
those  in  which  it  falls  now.  The  same  conclusion 
would  be  arrived  at  from  Amos  iv.  7  '*  1  have 
withholden  the  rain  from  you  when  there  were  yet 
three  months  to  the  harvest."  The  rain  here 
spoken  of  is  the  latter  rain,  and  an  interval  of 
three  months  between  the  ending  of  the  rain  and 
the  l)eginning  of  harvest  would  seem  to  be  in  an 
average  year  as  exceptional  now  as  it  was  when 
Amos  noted  it  as  a  judgment  of  God.  We  may 
infer  also  from  the  Song  of  Solomon  ii.  11- 
13,  where  is  given  a  poetical  description  of  the 
bursting  forth  of  vegetation  in  the  spring,  that 
when  the  "  winter  "  was  past,  the  rain  also  was 
over  and  gone :  we  can  hardly,  by  any  extension 
of  the  term  "winter,"  bring  it  down  to  a  later 
period  than  that  during  which  the  rains  still  fall. 
[See  Palestine,  p.  2318.] 

It  may  be  added  that  travellers  have,  perhaps 
unconsciously,  exaggerated  the  barrermess  of  the 
land,  from  confining  themselves  too  clost'ly  to  the 
Bouthern  portion  of  Palestine;  the  northern  por- 
tion, Galilee,  of  such  peculiar  interest  to  the 
readers  of  the  Gospels,  is  fertile  and  beautiful  (see 
Stanley,  Sinai  orul  Palestine,  chap,  x.,  and  Van 
de  Velde,  there  quoted),  and  in  his  description  of 
the  valley  of  Nablus,  the  ancient  Shechem,  Robin- 
son (Bihl.  Res.  ii.  275)  becomes  almost  enthusias- 
tic :  "  Here  a  scene  of  luxuriant  and  almost  un- 
paralleled verdure  burst  upon  our  view.  The 
wlmle  valley  was  filled  with  gardens  of  vegetables 
»iid  orchards  of  all  kinds  of  fruits,  watered  by  sev- 
eral fountains,  Thich  burst  forth  in  various  parts 
aid  flow  westward  in  refreshing  streams.  It  came 
u{>on  us  suddenly,  like  a  scene  of  fairy  enchant- 
ment. We  saw  nothing  like  it  in  all  Palestine." 
The  account  given  by  a  recent  lady  traveller  {I'^gyp- 
linn  Sepulchres  and  Si/i'ian  Shrines,  by  Miss 
Beaufort)  of  the  luxuriant  fruit-trees  and  vegeta- 
bles which  she  saw  at  INIeshullam's  fivrm  in  the 
valley  of  Urtas,  a  little  south  of  Bethle'nem  (pos- 
libly  the  site  of  Solomon's  gardens,  Ecd.  ii.  4-6), 

«  The  word  "month."  is  supplied  by  our  transla- 
wrs,  and  their  rendering  is  not  Kupported  by  either  the 
uXX.  (»ca0ws  efi-rrpoa-Oev)  or  the  Vulg.  {sicut  in  principio) 
Mother  interpretation  is  indeed  equally  probable  ;  but 
(he  following  passages,  Oen.  viii.  13,  Num.  ix.  5.,  IjZ. 

nix  17,  xlT.  18  21,  jurtify  the  renderiB«  ]Stt7W~)2 
<  Ir  the  first  (m;  nth 
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may  serve  to  prove  how  much  now,  as  ever,  maj  bt 

effected  by  irrigation.* 

Rain  frequently  furnishes  the  writers  of  the  Old 
Testament  with  forcible  and  appropriate  metaphors, 
varying  in  their  character  according  as  they  regard 
it  as  the  beneficent  and  fertilizing  shower,  or  the 
destructive  storm  pouring  down  the  mountain-side 
and  sweeping  away  the  labor  of  years.  Thus 
Prov.  xxviii.  3,  of  the  poor  that  oppresseth  the 
poor;  Ez.  xxxviii.  22,  of  the  just  punishments  and 
righteous  vengeance  of  God  (compare  Ps.  xi.  6; 
Job  XX.  23).  On  tlie  other  hand,  we  have  it  used 
of  speech  wise  and  fitting,  refreshing  the  souls  of 
men ;  of  words  earnestly  waited  for  and  heedfully 
listened  to  (Deut.  xxxii.  2;  Job  xxix.  23);  of  the 
cheering  favor  of  the  Lord  coming  down  once  more 
upon  the  penitent  soul;  of  the  gracious  presence 
and  influence  for  good  of  the  righteous  king  among 
his  people ;  of  the  blessings,  gifts,  and  graces  of  the 
reign  of  the  Messiah  (Hos.  vi.  3;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  4; 
Ps.  Ixxii.  6).  E.  P.  E. 

RAINBOW  (nt»p.  (i.  c.  a  bow  with  which 
to  shoot  arrows).  Gen.  ix.  13-16;  Ez.  i.  28:  r6^ov^ 
so  Ecclus.  xHii.  11:  areas.  In  N.  T.,  Rev.  iv.  3,  x. 
1,  Ipis)-  The  token  of  the  covenant  which  (3od 
made  with  Noah  when  he  came  forth  from  the  ark, 
that  the  waters  should  no  more  become  a  flood  to 
destroy  all  flesh.  With  respect  to  tlie  covenant 
itself,  as  a  charter  of  natural  blessings  and  merciea 
("the  World's  covenant,  not  the  Church's"),  re- 
establishing the  peace  and  order  of  Physical  Na- 
ture, which  in  the  flood  had  undergone  so  great  a 
convulsion,  see  Davison  On  Prophecy,  lect.  iii. 
pp.  76-80.  With  respect  to  the  token  of  the  cove- 
nant, the  right  interpretation  of  Gen.  ix.  13  seems 
to  be  that  God  took  the  rainbow,  whicli  had  hith- 
erto been  but  a  beautiful  object  shining  in  the 
heavens  when  the  sun's  rays  fell  on  falling  rain, 
and  consecrated  it  as  the  sign  of  His  love  and  the 
witness  of  His  promise. 

The  following  passages.  Num.  xiv.  4;  1  Sam. 
xii.  13;  1  K.  ii.  35,  are  instances  in  which  )n3 
{nathan,  lit.  "give"),  the  word  used  in  Gen.  ix. 
13,  "  I  do  set  my  bow  in  the  cloud,"  is  employed 
in  the  sense  of  "  constitute,"  "appoint."  Accord- 
ingly there  is  no  reason  for  concluding  that  igno- 
rance of  the  natural  cause  of  the  rainbow  occasioned 
the  account  given  of  its  institution  in  the  Book  of 
Genesis.     [Signs,  Amer.  ed.] 

The  figurative  and  symbolical  use  of  the  rain- 
bow as  an  emblem  of  God's  mercy  and  faithfiil- 
ness  must  not  be  passed  over.  In  the  wondrous 
vision  shown  to  St.  John  in  the  Apocalypse  (Rev. 
iv.  3),  it  is  said  that  "  there  was  a  rainbow  round 
about  the  throne,  in  sight  like  unto  an  emerald :  " 
amidst  the  awful  vision  of  surpassing  glory  is  seen 
the  symbol  of  Hope,  the  bright  emblem  of  Mercy 
and  of  I>ove.  "  Ixiok  upon  the  rainbow,"  saith  the 
son  of  Sirach  (Ecclus.  xliii.  11,  12),  "and  praise 
Him  that  made  it:  very  beautiful  it  is  in  the  bright- 
ness thereof;  it  compasseth  the  heaven  about  witt 
a  glorious  circle,  and  the  hands  of  the  Most  High 
have  bended  it."  E.  P.  E. 


b  *  The  discovery  of  a  single  fountain,  and  the  n- 
moval  of  rubbish  which  had  choked  up  the  soil,  effected 
the  tracsformation.  The  writer  was  told  on  the  ground, 
that  five  different  crops  of  vet^etables  may  be  raised 
there  one  after  another  in  a  single  season  (see  iU 
tustr.  of  Scripture,  p.  155  t).  H. 
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RAISINS.     [ViNK.] 

RA'KEM  (Qfin,  in  pause  Zf^^  [Jlower 
ffardeti]:  'Pok6/x',  oili.  in  [Vat.  and]  Alex.;  [Comp. 
Aid.  PaKd/j.']  Jitceu).  Among  the  descendants  of 
Machir  tlie  son  of  Manasseh,  by  Ills  wife  Maachah, 
are  mentioned  Ulam  and  Hakem,  wlio  are  ap- 
parently the  sons  of  Sheresh  (1  Chr.  vii.  16). 
Nothing  is  known  of  them.  [In  Hebrew  this 
Dame  and  Rekeui  (which  see)  are  the  same,  out  of 
pause. —  H.] 

RAK'KATH  (H^"}  [shoi-e:] :  [*a,iaea]daK4ei 
Alex.  FfKKae-  Jieccalfi).  One  of  the  fortified 
towns  of  Napiitali,  named  between  Hammath  and 
CiliNNKUKTir  (.Josh.  xix.  35).  Hammatli  was 
probably  at  tlie  hot  sprinjjs  of  Tiberias;  but  no 
trace  of  the  name  of  Kakkath  has  been  found  in 
that  or  any  other  neighborliood.  [See  Rob.  BibL 
lies.  iii.  26G.]  'J'lie  nearest  approach  is  Kerak,  for- 
meriy  Tarichseae,  three  miles  further  down  the  shore 


RAM,  BATTERING 

of  the  lake,  close  to  the  embouchure  of  the  JoT 
dan.  G. 

RAK'KON  O'^pTn,  with  the  def    artick 

{(he  temple  (of  the  head),  Ges. ;  Tiwell  watered 
/»^fce,  Fiirst] :  'Up6.KU)v',  [Comp.  {*UpaKS>v  kolL, 
'Hpa.KKuV'^  Arecim).  One  of  the  towns  in  the  in- 
heritance of  Dan  (Josh,  xix  46),  apparently  not  far 
distant  from  Joppa.  The  LXX.  (both  MSS.)  giva 
only  one  name  (that  quoted  above)  for  this  and  Me- 
jarkon,  which  in  the  Hebrew  text  precedes  it.  Thia 
fact,  when  coupled  with  the  similarity  of  the  two 
names  in  Hebrew,  suggests  that  the  one  may  be 
merely  a  repetition  of  the  other.  Neither  haa  been 
yet  discovered.  G. 

RAM  (D"1  {high,  exalted]:  'Apdfi;  [Vat.] 
Alex.  Appav  in  Ruth;  [Vat.  Opa/x  and  Appay^ 
Alex.]  Opa/u.  and  Apafx  in  1  Chr.:  Aram).  L 
Son  of  Hezron  and  father  of  Amminadab.  H« 
was  bom  ui  Egypt  after  Jacob's  migration  there,  m 


Battering  Ram. 


hit  name  is  not  mentioned  in  Gen.  xlvi.  4.  He 
first  appears  in  Ruth  iv.  19.  The  genealogy  in  1 
Chr.  ii.  9,  10,  25,  adds  no  further  information  con- 
cerning him,  except  that  he  was  the  second  son  of 
Hezron,  Jerahmeel  being  the  first-born.  He  ap- 
pears in  the  N.  T.  only  in  the  two  lists  of  the 
ancestry  of  Christ  (Matt.  i.  3,  4;  Luke  iii.  33), 
where  he  is  called  Aram,  after  the  I.XX.  and  Vul- 
gate.    [Amminadah;  Nahshon.§      A.  C.  H. 

2.  ('Poyu;  [Vat.  Pav,  Apa/i;  Alex,  in  ver.  25, 
Apapi]  Bom.)  The  first-born  of  Jerahmeel,  and 
therefore  nephew  of  the  preceding  (1  Chr.  ii.  25, 
27).     He  had  three  sons,  Maaz,  Jamin,  and  Eker. 

3.  [Rom.  Vat.  Sin.  'pd/j.;  Alex.  Po^uo:  Ram.] 
EUhu,  the  son  of  I3arachel  the  Buzite,  is  described 
U  "  of.  the  kindred  of  Ram  "  (Job  xxxii.  2). 
iCashi's  note  on  the  passage  is  curious :  "  *  of  the 
Gunily  of  Ram;'  Abraham,  for  it  is  said,  *the 
greatest  man  among  the  Anakim '  (Josh,  xiv.) ;  this 


[is]  Abraham."  Ewald  identifies  Ram  with  Aram, 
mentioned  in  Gen.  xxii.  21  in  connection  with  Hua 
and  Buz  (Gesch.  i.  414).  Elihu  would  thus  be  a 
a  collateral  descendant  of  Abraham,  and  this  may 
have  suggested  the  extraordinary  explanation  givea 
by  Rashi.  W.  A.  W. 

RAM.     [Sheep;  Sacrifices.] 

RAM,  BATTERING  ("3:    $(X6<rTacns, 

xdpal'  aries).     This  instrument  of  ancient  siege 

operations  is  twice  mentioned  in  the  O.  T.  (Ez.  iv 

I  2,  xxi.  22  [27] ) ;  and  as  both  references  are  to  the 

j  battering-rams  in  use   among  the  AssjTians  and 

I  Babylonians,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  describe 

I  those  which  are  known    from  the  monuments  to 

have  been  employed  in  their  sieges.     With  regard 

to  the  meaning  of  the   Hebrew  word  there  is  but 

little  doubt.     It  denotes  an  engine  of  war  which 

was  called  a  ram,  either  because  it  had  in  iron  ht»i 
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ihaped  like  that  of  a  ram,  or  because  ■wtieli  osed 
for  battering  down  a  wall,  the  movement  was  like 
the  butting  action  of  a  ram. 

In  attaciviiig  the  walls  of  a  fort  or  city,  the  first 
step  appears  to  have  been  to  form  an  inclined  plane 
or  bank  of  earth  (com p.  Ez.  iv.  2,  "  cast  a  mount 
against  it"),  by  which  the  besiegers  could  bring 
their  battering-rams  and  other  engines  to  the  foot 
of  the  walls.  "  The  battering-rams,"  says  Mr. 
Layard,  "  were  of  several  kinds.  Some  were  joined 
to  movable  towers  which  held  warriors  and  armed 
men.  The  wliole  then  formed  one  great  temporary 
building,  the  top  of  which  is  represented  in  sculp- 
tures as  on  a  level  with  the  walls,  and  even  turrets, 
of  the  besieged  city.  In  some  bas-reliefs  the 
battering-ram  is  without  wheels ;  it  was  then  per- 
haps constructed  upon  the  spot,  and  was  not  in- 
tended to  be  moved.  The  movable  tower  was 
probably  sometimes  unprovided  with  the  ram,  but 
I  have  uot  met  with  it  so  repi-esented  in  the  sculp- 
tures  When  the  machine  containing 

the  battering-ram  was  a  simple  framework,  and  did 
not  form  an  artificial  tower,  a  cloth  or  some  kind  of 
drapery,  edged  with  fringes  and  otherwise  orna- 
mented, appears  to  have  been  occasionally  thrown 
over  it.  Sometimes  it  may  have  been  covered  with 
hides.  It  moved  either  on  four  or  on  six  wheels, 
and  was  provided  with  one  ram  or  with  two.  The 
mode  of  working  the  rams  cannot  be  determined 
from  the  Assyrian  sculptures.  It  may  be  presumed 
from  the  representations  in  the  bas-reliefs  that  they 
were  partly  suspended  by  a  rope  fastened  to  the 
outside  of  the  machine,  and  that  men  directed  and 
impelled  them  from  within.  Such  was  the  plan 
adopted  by  the  l^^gyptians,  in  whose  paintings  the 
warriors  working  the  ram  may  be  seen  through  the 
frame.  Sometimes  this  engine  was  ornamented  by 
a  carved  or  painted  figure  of  the  presiding  divinity, 
kneeling  on  one  knee  and  drawing  a  bow.  The 
artificial  tower  was  usually  occupied  by  two  war- 
riors ;  one  discharged  his  arrows  against  the  besieged, 
whom  he  was  able,  from  his  lofty  position,  to  harass 
more  effectually  than  if  he  had  been  below;  the 
other  held  up  a  shield  for  his  companion's  defense. 
Warriors  are  not  unfrequently  represented  as  step- 
ping from  the  machine  to  the  battlements.  .  . 
.  .  Archers  on  the  walls  hurled  stones  from 
glings,  and  discharged  their  arrows  against  the 
warriors  in  the  artificial  towers;  whilst  the  rest  of 
the  besieged  were  no  less  active  in  endeavoring  to 
frustrate  the  attempts  of  the  assailants  to  make 
breaches  in  their  walls.  Ry  dropping  a  doubled 
chain  or  rope  from  the  battlements,  they  caught 
the  ram.  and  could  either  destroy  its  efficacy 
iiUogether,  or  break  the  force  of  its  blows.  Those 
tielow,  however,  by  placing  hooks  over  the  engine, 
|nd  throwing  their  whole  weight  upon  them, 
struggled  to  retain  it  in  its  place.  The  besieged, 
if  unable  to  displace  the  battering-ram,  sought  to 
destroy  it  by  fire,  and  threw  lighted  torches  or  fire- 
brands upon  it;  but  water  was  poured  upon  tne 
flimes  through  pipes  attached  to  the  artificial 
lower  "  (Nineveh  and  its  Remains,  ii.  367-370). 

W.  A.  W. 
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a  So  Sir  H.  C  Rawlinson,  in  AthenoBum,  No.  1799, 

b  Its  place  in  the  list  of  Joshua  (mentioned  above), 
tamely,  between  Oibeon  and  Beeroth,  suits  the  pre«ent 
Ham'Altah ;  but  the  considerations  na^ed  in  the  text 
uake  it  very  difficult  to  identify  any  other  site  with 
«  tbaa  er-Rdm 


RAMAH 


RA'MA  ('PayuS:  Rama),  Matt.  ii.  18, 
ring  to  Jer.  xxxi.  15.  The  original  passage  alludei 
to  a  massacre  of  Benjamites  or  Ephraimites  (cbmp. 
ver.  9, 18),  at  the  Ramah  in  Benjamin  or  in  Mount 
Ephraim.  This  is  seized  by  the  Evangelist  and 
turned  into  a  touching  reference  to  the  slaughter 
of  the  Innocents  at  Bethlehem,  near  to  which  was 
(and  is)  the  sepulchre  of  Rachel.  The  name  of 
Rama  is  alleged  to  have  been  lately  discovered 
attached  to  a  spot  close  to  the  sepulchre.  If  it 
existed  there  in  St.  Matthew's  day,  it  may  have 
prompted  his  allusion,  though  it  is  not  necessary 
to  suppose  this,  since  the  point  of  the  quotation 
does  not  I'e  in  the  name  Ramah,  but  in  the  lamen- 
tation of  Rachel  for  the  children,  as  is  shown  by 
the  change  of  the  vloh  of  the  original  to  reKva, 

G. 
RA'MAH  (n^'^n,  with  the  definite  article 
[the  height],  excepting  a  few^  cases  named  below). 
A  word  which  in  its  simple  or  compound  shap* 
forms  the  name  of  several  places  in  the  Holy  Land; 
one  of  those  which,  like  Gibeah,  Geba,  Oibeon,  or 
Mizpeh,  betrays  the  aspect  of  the  country.  The 
lexicographers  with  unanimous  consent  derive  it 
from  a  root  which  has  the  general  sense  of  eleva- 
tion —  a  root  which  produced  the  name  of  Arara,« 
"the  high  lands,"  and  the  various  modifications 
of  Ram,  Ramah,  Ramath,  Ramoth,  Remeth,  Rara- 
athaim,  Arimathaea,  in  the  Biblical  records.  As 
an  appellative  it  is  found  only  in  one  passage  (Ez. 
xvi.  24-39),  in  which  it  occurs  four  times,  each 
time  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "  high  place."  But  in 
later  Hebrew  ramtha  is  a  recognized  word  for  a 
hill,  and  as  such  is  employed  in  the  Jewish  versions 
of  the  Pentateuch  for  the  rendering  of  Pisgah. 

1.  ('Pajuct;  [Neh.  vii.  30,  'Apa^ct;  Vat.  also 
Apafx,]  Vaa/jia,  Bafxa,  etc.;  [.Ter.  xl.  1,  Vat.  FA. 
Aajnau;]  Alex.  lafia,  Pa^fiau,  [PojU/xa,]  Pa/xo: 
Rama.)  One  of  the  cities  of  the  allotment  of 
Benjamin  (.Josh,  xviii.  25),  a  meml)er  of  the  group 
which  contained  Gibeon  and  Jerusalem.  Its  place 
in  the  list  is  between  Gibeon  and  Beeroth.  There 
is  a  more  precise  specification  of  its  position  in  the 
invaluable  catalogue  of  the  places  north  of  Jeru- 
salem which  are  enumerated  by  Isaiah  as  disturbed 
by  the  gradual  approach  of  the  king  of  Assyria 
(Is.  X.  28-32).  At  Michmash  he  crosses  the  ravine; 
and  then  successively  dislodges  or  alarms  Geba, 
Ramah,  and  Gibeah  of  Saul.  Each  of  these  may 
be  recognized  with  almost  absolute  certainty  at  the 
present  day.  Geba  is  Jebn,  on  the  south  brink  of 
the  great  valley ;  and  a  mile  and  a  half  beyond  it, 
directly  between  it  and  the  main  road  to  the  city, 
is  er-Rdm  (its  name  the  exact  equivalent  of  ha- 
Ramah)  on  the  elevation  which  its  ancient  name 
implies.*  Its  distance  from  the  city  is  two  hours, 
i.  e.  five  English  or  six  Roman  miles,  in  perfect 
accordance  with  the  notice  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
in  the  Onomasticon  ("  Rama"),<^  and  nearly  agree- 
ing with  that  of  Josephus  {Ant.  viii.  12,  §  3),  who 
places  it  40  stadia  north  of  Jerusalem. 

Its  position  is  also  in  close  agreement  with  the 
notices  of  the  Bible.  The  pahn-tree  of  Deborah 
(Judg.  iv.  5)  was  "between  Ramah <'  and  Bethel,'* 


c  In  his  commentary  on  IIos.  v.  8,  Jerome  mentions 
Rama  as  "  juxta  Oabaa  in  septuno  lapide  a  lerosolymii 
sita." 

d  The  Targum  on  this  passage  substitutes  for  th« 
Palm  of  Deborah.  Ataroth-Iteborah,  no  doubt  referring 
to  the  town  of  Ataroth.  This  has  everything  in  iti 
favor,  since  ''Athrji  is  still  found  on  the  lett  hand  nt 
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ia  one  of  the  .lultry  valleys  iiiclosetl  in  the  lime 
•tone  hills  which  compose  this  district.  The  Invite 
and  his  concubine  in  their  journey  from  Bethlehem 
to  Ephr.vim  passed  Jerusalem,  and  pressed  on  to 
Gibeah,  or  even  if  possible  beyond  it  to  Hamah 
(Judg.  xix.  13).  In  the  strugj;lcs  between  north 
and  south,  wliich  followed  the  disruption  of  the 
kingdom,  Ramali,  as  a  frontier  town,  the  possession 
of  which  gave  absolute  command  of  the  north  road 
from  Jerusalem  (1  K.  xv.  17),  was  taken,  fortified, 
and  retaken  {ibid.  21,  22;  2  ('hr.  xvi.  1,  5,  6). 

After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  it  appears  to 
have  been  used  as  the  depot  for  the  prisoners  (Jer. 
xl.  1);  and,  if  the  well-known  passage  of  Jeremiah 
(xxxi.  15),  in  which  he  introduces  the  mother  of 
tlie  tribe  of  Benjamin  weeping  over  the  loss  of  her 
children,  alludes  to  this  Bamah,  and  not  to  one 
nearer  to  her  sepulchre  at  Bethlehem,  it  was  prob- 
ably also  the  scene  of  the  slaughter  of  such  of  the 
captives  as  from  age,  weakness,  or  poverty,  were 
not  worth  the  long  transport  across  the  desert  to 
Babylon  [Rama.]  Its  proximity  to  Gibeah  is  im- 
plied in  1  Sam.  xxii.  6«;  Hos.  v.  8;  Ezr.  ii.  26; 
Neh.  vii.  30 :  the  last  two  of  which  passages  show 
also  that  its  people  returned  after  the  Captivity. 
The  Ramah  in  Neh.  xi.  33  occupies  a  different 
position  in  the  list,  and  may  be  a  distinct  place 
situated  further  west,  nearer  the  plain.  (This  and 
Jer.  xxxi.  15  are  the  only  passages  in  which  the 
name  appears  without  the  article.)  The  LXX. 
find  an  allusion  to  Ramah  in  Zech.  xiv.  10,  where 
they  render  the  words  which  are  translated  in  the 

A.  V.  »  and  shall  be  lifted  up  (n^h^"!),  and  in- 
habited in  her  place,"  by  "Ramah  shall  remain 
upon  her  place." 

Er-Ram  was  not  unknown  to  the  mediaeval 
travellers,  by  some  of  whom  (e.  g.  Brocardus, 
Descr.  ch.  vii.)  it  is  recognized  as  Ramah,  but  it 
was  reserved  for  Dr.  Robinson  to  make  the  identifi- 
cation certain  and  complete  (Bibl.  Res.  i.  576). 
He  describes  it  as  lying  on  a  high  hill,  command- 
ing a  wide  prospect  —  a  miserable  village  of  a  few 
half-deserted  houses,  but  with  remains  of  columns, 
squared  stones,  and  perhaps  a  church,  all  indicating 
former  importance. 

In  the  catalogue  of  1  Esdr.  v.  (20)  the  name 
appears  as  Cirama. 

2.  CApnaOaifj.  in  both  MSS.,  except  only  1  Sam. 
XXV.  1,  xxviii.  3,  where  the  Alex,  has  'Pafia  [and 
I  Sam.  xix.  19,  22,  23,  xx.  1,  where  Rom.  Vat. 
4.1ex.  have  the  same:  Ramatha].)  The  home  of 
FJkanah,  Samuel's  father  (1  Sam.  i.  19,  ii.  11), 
the  birth-place  of  Samuel  himself,  his  home  and 
oflScial  residence,  the  site  of  his  altar  (vii.  17,  viii. 
4,  XV.  34,  xvi.  13,  xix.  18),  and  finally  his  burial- 
place  (xxv.  1,  xxviii.  3).  In  the  present  instance 
it  is  a  contracted  form  of  Ramatiiaim-zophim, 
which  in  the  existing  Hebrew  text  is  given  at  length 
but  once,  although  the  LXX.  exhibit  Armathaim 
an  every  occasion. 

All  that  is  directly  said  as  to  its  situation  is 


&•«  north  road,  very  nearly  midway  between  er-Ram 
and  Beitin. 

o  This  pas8»(?e  may  either  be  translated  (with  Ju- 
nius, Michaeiis,  De  Wette,  and  Bunsen),  "Saul  abode 
m  Gibeah  under  the  tamarisk  o/i  the  height  "  (in  which 
lase  it  will  add  one  to  the  scanty  number  of  cases  in 
nhich  th«  vord  is  used  otherwise  than  as  a  proper 
nanve),  or  it  may  imply  that  Ramah  was  included 
•l^Q  the  precincts  of  the  Ung's  dty.     Hie  LXX. 
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thai  it  was  in  Mount  Ephraim  (1  Sara.  i.  1),  uid 
this  would  naturally  lead  us  to  seek  it  in  tlM 
neighborhood  of  Shechem.  But  the.  whole  tenor 
of  the  narrative  of  the  public  life  of  Samuel  (in 
connection  with  which  alone  this  Ramah  is  men* 
tioned)  is  so  restricted  to  the  region  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  and  to  tiie  neighborhood  of  Gibeah  the 
residence  of  Saul,  that  it  seems  impossible  not  to 
look  for  Samuel's  city  in  the  same  locality.  It 
appears  from  1  Sam.  vii.  17  that  his  annual  func- 
tions as  prophet  and  judge  were  confined  to  the 
narrow  round  of  Bethel,  Gilgal,  and  Mizpeh  —  the 
first  the  north  boundary  of  Benjamin,  the  second 
near  Jericho  at  its  eastern  end,  and  the  third  en 
the  ridge  in  more  modern  times  known  as  Scopus, 
overlooking  Jerusalem,  and  therefore  near  the  south- 
ern confines  of  Benjamin.  In  the  centre  of  these 
was  Gibeah  of  Saul,  the  royal  residence  during  the 
reign  of  the  first  king,  and  the  centre  of  his  opera- 
tions. It  would  be  doing  a  violence  to  the  whole 
of  this  part  of  the  history  to  look  for  Samuere 
residence  outside  these  narrow  limits. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  boundaries  of  Mount 
Ephraim  are  nowhere  distinctly  set  forth.  In  the 
mouth  of  an  ancient  IIel)rew  the  expression  would 
mean  that  portion  of  the  mountainous  district 
which  was  at  the  time  of  speaking  in  the  possession 
of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim.  "  Little  Benjamin  "  waa 
for  so  long  in  close  alliance  with  and  dependence  on 
its  more  powerful  kinsman,  that  nothing  is  more 
probable  than  that  the  name  of  Ephraim  may  have 
been  extended  over  the  mountainous  region  which 
was  allotted  to  the  younger  son  of  Rachel.  Of  this 
there  are  not  wanting  indications.  The  palm-tree 
of  Deborah  was  "  in  Mount  Ephraim,"  between 
Bethel  and  Ramah,  and  is  identified  with  great 
plausibility  by  the  author  of  the  Targum  on 
Judg.  iv.  5  with  Ataroth,  one  of  the  landmarks  on 
the  south  boundary  of  Ephraim,  which  still  survives 
in  'Atdrn,  2^  miles  north  of  Ramah  of  Benjamin 
{er-Ram).  Bethel  itself,  though  in  the  catalogue 
of  the  cities  of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  22),  was 
appropriated  by  Jeroboam  as  one  of  his  idol 
sanctuaries,  and  is  one  of  the  "  cities  of  Mount 
Ephraim"  which  were  taken  from  him  by  Baasha 
and  restored  by  Asa  (2  Chr.  xiii.  19,  xv.  8).  Jere- 
miah (ch.  xxxi.)  connects  Ramah  of  Benjamin  with 
Mount  Ephraim  (vv.  6,  9,  15,  18). 

In  this  district,  tradition,  with  a  truer  instinct 
than  it  sometimes  displays,  has  placed  the  residence 
of  Samuel.  The  earliest  attempt  to  identify  it  is 
in  the  Onomnstiam  of  Eusebius,  and  was  not  so 
happy.  His  words  are,  "  Arraathem  Seipha :  the  city 
of  Helkana  and  Samuel;  it  lies  near^  i'7r?^r}<riov) 
Diospolis:  thence  came  Joseph,  in  the  Gospels  said 
to  be  from  Arimathsea."  Diospolis  is  Lydda,  the 
modern  Lm/d,  and  the  reference  of  Eusebius  is  no 
doubt  to  Ramkh^  the  well-known  modern  town 
two  miles  from  Ludd.  But  there  is  a  fatal  obstacle 
to  this  identification,  in  the  fact  that  Ramlek  ("the 
sandy")  lies  on  the  open  face  of  the  maritime  plain, 
and  cannot  in  any  sense  be  said  to  be  in  Mount 


i«ad  Bama  for  Ramah,  and  render  the  words  "  on  tba 
hill  under  the  field  in  Bama."  Eusebius,  in  th« 
Onomasticon  (Pa/ma),  characterizes  Ramah  as  tn# 
"city  of  Saul." 

b  Jerome  agrees  with  Eusebius  in  his  translation 
of  this  passage  ;  but  in  the  Epitaphium  Paula  (Eptsl 
cviii.)  he  connects  Ramleh  with  Arimathaea  only,  am 
places  it  havui  procul  a  LyddA. 
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fCphraini,  or  any  other  mountain  district  Euse- 
oius  possibly  refers  to  another  Raraah  named  in 
Xeh.  xl.  33  (see  below,  No.  6). 

But  there  is  another  tradition,  that  just  alluded 
to,  common  to  Moslems,  Jews,  and  Christians,  up 
^x)  the  present  day,  which  places  the  residence  of 
Samuel  on  the  lofty  and  remarkable  eminence  of 
Neby  Samivil,  which  rises  four  miles  to  the  N.  W. 
of  Jerusalem,  and  which  its  height  (greater  than 
that  of  Jerusalem  itself),  its  commanding  position, 
and  its  peculiar  shape,  render  the  most  conspicuous 
object  in  all  the  landscapes  of  that  district,  and 
make  the  names  of  Kamah  and  Zophim  exceedingly 
appropriate  to  it.  The  name  first  appears  in  the 
travels  of  Arculf  (a.  d.  cir.  700),  who  calls  it  Saint 
Samuel.  Before  that  date  the  relics  of  the  Prophet 
had  been  transported  from  the  Holy  Land  to  Thrace 
by  the  emperor  Arcadius  (see  Jerome  co7it)'.  Vig- 
ilantimn,  §  5),  and  Justiiiian  had  enlarged  or  com- 
pleted "  a  well  and  a  wall "  for  the  sanctuary  (Pro- 
copms,  cle  ^dif.  v.  cap.  9).  True,  neither  of 
these  notices  names  the  spot,  but  they  imply  that 
it  was  well  known,  and  so  far  support  the  placing 
it  at  Neby  Sainwll.  Since  the  days  of  Arculf  the 
tradition  appears  to  have  been  contiimous  (see  the 
quotations  in  Robinson,  Bil/l.  Res.  i.  459;  Tobler, 
p.  881,  (fee).  The  modern  village,  though  miserable 
even  among  the  wretched  collections  of  hovels  which 
crown  the  hills  in  this  neighborhood,  bears  marks 
of  antiquity  in  cisterns  and  other  traces  of  former 
habitation.  The  mosque  is  said  to  stand  on  the 
foundations  of  a  Christian  church,  probably  that 
which  Justinian  built  or  added  to.  The  ostensible 
tomb  is  a  mere  wooden  box;  but  below  it  is  a 
cave  or  chamber,  apparently  excavated,  like  that 
of  the  patriarchs  at  Hebron,  from  the  solid  rock 
of  the  hill,  and,  like  that,  closed  against  all  access 
except  by  a  narrow  aperture  in  the  top,  through 
which  devotees  are  occasionally  allowed  to  trans- 
mit their  lamps  and  petitions  to  the  sacred  vault 
below. 

Here,  then,  we  are  inclined,  in  the  present  state 
of  the  evidence,  to  place  the  Raniah  of  Sarauel.o 
And  there  probably  would  never  have  been  any 
resistance  to  the  traditional  identification  if  it  had 
not  been  thought  necessary  to  make  the  position 
of  Ramah  square  with  a  passage  with  which  it  does 
not  seem  to  the  writer  to  have  necessarily  any  con- 
nection. It  is  usually  aseumed  that  the  city  in 
which  Saul  was  anointed  by  Samuel  (1  Sam.  ix.,  x.) 
was  Samuel's  own  city  Ramah. '  Josephus  cer- 
tainly (Ant.  vi.  4,  §  1)  does  give  the  name  of  the 
city  as  Armathem,  and  in  his  version  of  tlie  occur- 
rence implies  that  the  Prophet  was  at  the  time  in 
his  own  house;  but  neither  the  Hebrew  nor  the 
LXX.  contains  any  statement  which  confirms  this, 
if  we  except  the  slender  fact  that  the  "land  of 
Zuph  "  (ix.  5)  may  be  connected  with  the  Zophim 
of  Ramathaim-zophim.  The  words  of  the  maidens 
(ver.  12;  may  equally  imply  either  that  Samuel  had 
'ust  entered  one  of  his  cities  of  circuit,  or  that  he 
had  just  returned  to  his  own  house.  But,  however 
Ais  may  be,  it  follows  from  the  minute  specification 

o  "  Beth-boron  and  her  suburbs  "  were  allotted  to 
the  Rohathite  Levites,  of  whom  Samuel  was  one  by 
l«8cent.  Perhaps  the  village  on  the  top  of  iVefty 
Samwil  may  have  been  dependent  on  the  more  regu- 
«riy  fortified  Beth-horon  (1  K.  ix.  17). 

6  Z«la  (^ /^)  is  quite  a  distinct  name  from  Zelzach 
•Hl^bS).  with  which  some  would  identify  it  (e.  g. 
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of  Saul's  route  in  1  Sam.  x.  2,  that  the  city  fai 
which  the  interview  took  place  was  near  tba 
sepulchre  of  Rachel,  which,  by  Gen.  xxxv.  16,  19l, 
and  other  reasons,  appears  to  be  fixed  with  certainty 
as  close  to  Bethlehem.  And  this  supplies  a  strong 
argument  against  its  being  Ramathaim-zophim, 
since,  while  Mount  Ephraim,  as  we  have  endeavored 
already  to  show,  extended  to  within  a  few  miles 
north  of  Jerusalem,  there  is  nothing  to  warrant  the 
supposition  that  it  ever  reached  so  far  south  as  th« 
neighborhood  of  Bethlehem.  Saul's  route  will  be 
most  conveniently  discussed  under  the  head  of 
Sauf.;  but  the  question  of  both  his  outward  and 
his  homeward  journey,  minutely  as  they  are  de- 
tailed, is  beset  with  difficulties,  which  have  been 
increased  by  the  assumptions  of  the  coinmentatora 
For  instance,  it  is  usually  taken  for  granted  that 
his  father's  house,  and  therefore  the  starting-point 
of  his  wanderings,  was  Gibeah.  True,  Saul  him- 
self, after  he  was  king,  lived  at  Gibeah;  but  the 
residence  of  Kish  would  appear  to  have  been  at 
Zela  *  where  his  family  sepulchre  was  (2  Sara.  xxi. 
14),  and  of  Zela  no  trace  has  yet  been  found.  The 
Authorized  Version  has  added  to  the  difficulty  by 
introducing  the  word  "  meet  "  in  x.  3  as  the  trans- 
lation of  the  term  which  they  have  more  accurately 
rendered  "  find  "  in  the  precetling  verse.  Again, 
where  was  the  "hill  of  God,"  tlie  ffibeofh-Elohim, 
with  the  netsib''  of  the  Philistines?  A  nefsib  ot 
the  Phihstines  is  mentioned  later  in  Saul's  history 
(1  Sam.  xiii.  3)  as  at  Geba  opposite  Michmash. 
But  this  is  three  miles  north  of  Gibeah  of  Saul, 
and  does  not  at  all  agree  with  a  situation  near 
Bethlehem  for  the  anointing  of  Saul.  The  Tan- 
gum  interprets  the  "  hill  of  God  "  as  "  the  place 
where  the  ark  of  God  was,"  meaning  Kirjath- 
jearim. 

On  the  assumption  that  Ramathaim-zophim  was 
the  city  of  Saul's  anointing,  various  attempts  have 
been  made  to  find  a  site  for  it  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Bethlehem,  (n.)  Gesenius  ( T/ies.  p.  1276  a)  sug- 
gests the  Jtbel  FureuHs,  four  miles  southeast  of 
Bethlehem,  the  ancient  Herodium,  the  '•  Frank 
mountain  "  of  more  modern  times.  The  drawback 
to  this  suggestion  is  that  it  is  not  supported  by 
any  hint  or  inference  either  in  the  Bible,  Josephua 
(who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Herodion),  or 
more  recent  authority.  (6.)  Dr.  Robinson  (BibL 
Hes.  ii.  8)  proposes  Soba^  in  the  mountains  six 
miles  west  of  Jerusalem,  as  the  possible  representa- 
tive of  Zophim :  but  the  hypothesis  has  Uttle  be- 
sides its  ingenuity  to  recommend  it,  and  is  virtually 
given  up  by  its  author  in  a  foot-note  to  the  jmssage. 
(c.)  Van  de  Velde  {Syr.  (f  Pal.  ii.  50),  following 
the  lead  of  Wolcott,  argues  fcr  Rameh  (or  Ramet 
el-Khalil,  Rob.  i.  216),  a  well-known  site  of  ruins 
about  two  and  a  half  miles  north  of  Hebron.  Illi 
main  argument  is  that  a  castle  of  S.  Samuel  ia 
mentioned  by  V.  Fabri  in  1483  f^  (apparently)  m 
north  of  Hebron ;  that  the  name  Rameh  is  identi- 
cal with  Ramah;  and  Uiat  its  position  suits  tno 
requirements  of  1  Sam.  x.  2-5.  This  is  also  siii>- 
ported  by  Stewart  {Tent  and  Khan,  p.  247).     {d.) 

Stewart,  Tent  and  Khan,  p.  247;  Van  de  Veli3,  M« 
■moir  '•'■«.,  etc.). 

c  The  meaning  of  this  word  Is  ancertain.  It  may 
signiiy  a  garrison,  an  officer,  or  a  commemoration 
column  —  atrophy. 

d  In  the  time  of  Beqjamic  of  Tndela  it  was  known 
as  the  "  house  zt  Abraham  "  {B.  of  T.,  ed.  Aalur,  II 
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Dr.  Bonar  {Lnnd  of  Proviise,  pp.  178,  654)  adopts 
er-Iiam,  wliich  he  places  a  short  distance  north  of 
Bethlehem,  east  of  liachel's  sepulchre.  Kusebius 
(Ononi.  'Ptt0(d()  9:v}3  that  "  liimm  of  IJenjamin  " 
Is  near  (rrepi)  lietlilehem,  where  the  "  voice  in  Kama 
wjis  heard ;  "  and  in  our  times  the  nanie  is  men- 
tioned, besides  Dr.  Bonar,  by  Trokesch  and  Salz- 
bacher  (cited  in  Kob.  BiOl.  Jits.  ii.  8  uo(e),  but  this 
cannot  be  regarded  as  certain,  and  Dr.  Stewart  has 
pointed  out  that  it  is  too  close  to  Kachera  monu- 
ment to  suit  tlie  case. 

Two  suggestions  in  an  opposite  direction  must 
be  noticed :  — 

(a.)  That  of  Ewald  {Gesckiclife,  ii.  550),  who 
places  Kamathaim-zophim  at  Ram-Allah^  a  mile 
west  of  el-Bireh,  and  nearly  five  north  of  Neby 
Bamw'd.  The  chief  ground  for  the  suggestion  ap- 
pears to  be  the  affix  Allri/i,  as  denoting  that  a  cer- 
tain sanctity  attaches  to  tlie  place.  This  would  be 
more  certainly  witliin  the  limits  of  Mount  Kphraim, 
and  raerita  investigation.  It  is  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Williams  (Did.  of  Geoyr.  "Kaniatha")  who, 
however,  gives  his  decision  in  favor  of  Neby 
Hamwil. 

(b.)  That  of  Schwarz  (pp.  152-158),  who,  start- 
ing from  Gibeah-of-Saul  as  the  home  of  Kisli,  fixes 
upon  Jinineh,  north  of  Samaria  and  west  of  Snnur, 
which  he  supposes  also  to  be  Kamoth  or  Jarmuth, 
the  Leviticai «  city  of  Issachar.  Sehwarz's  argu- 
ments must  be  read  to  be  appreciated. 

*  The  site  of  this  Ramah,  Dean  Stanley  pro- 
nounces "  without  exception  the  most  complicated 
and  disputed  problem  of  sacred  toj^graphy."  The 
writer,  with  others,  has  devoted  many  fruitless 
bours  to  its  solution;  and  the  difficulties  of  the 
case,  inherent  and  apparently  ineradicable,  may  be 
briefly  stated.  (1.)  The  Kamah  of  Sanniel's  birth 
was  in  Mount  Ephraim  (see  above).  (2.)  The 
Ramah  of  his  residence  and  burial  was  the  Kamah 
of  his  birth  (see  above).  ''  The  inference  is  direct 
and  stringent,  that  the  two  were  identical."  Kol>- 
Inson's  Bibl.  Sacra,  p.  50G  (1843).  (3.)  The  Kamah 
of  his  interview  with  Saul  was  the  Hamah  of  his 
residence  (see  above).  "  It  is  hardly  possible  to 
•void  identifying  them.  This,  which  is  not  stated 
expressly  in  the  Old  Testament  [though  fairly  im- 
plied], is  taken  for  granted  by  Josophus "  (Dr. 
Stanley,  S.  cf  P.  p.  220).  Josephus,  without  doubt, 
was  familiar  with  all  the  localities,  and  would  know 
whether  his  statement  was  compatilile  with  the 
Bacred  narrative.  (4.)  The  Kamah  in  which  Saul 
was  anointed  by  Samuel  was  so  situated  that,  in 


a  But  Ramof.h  was  allotted  to  the  Gershonites,  while 
Samuel  was  a  Kohathite. 

b  *  The  German  missionary,  Pastor  Valentjner,  re- 
gwAa  the  Ramah  in  I.saiah'8  vision  (No.  1  above)  and 
th'*  Ramah  of  Samuel  (No.  2)  as  the  same,  namely, 
the  present  Er-Ram,  about  6  miles  north  of  Jerusalem 
on  the  traveller's  right  in  going  to  Bethel  and 
Shcchem.  Samuel's  father,  Elkanah  (as  he  main- 
tains), is  said  to  be  "  a  man  of  Ramathaim-zophim,  of 
Mount  Ephraim  "  (1  Sam.  i.  1,  &c.),  not  because  he 
lived  there  at  the  time  of  Samuel's  birth,  but  because 
he  dwelt  there  originally,  and  afterwards  migrated  to 
lamah  in  Benjamin.  Further,  he  considers  it  un- 
necessary (so  also  Stanley,  Jewish  Church,  i  454,  Keil  on 
I  Sam  ix.  6  ff.  and  others)  to  identify  the  Ramah  of 
Samuel  with  the  nameless  city  of  Saul's  interview  with 
^muel  as  related  1  Sam.  ix.  1  fif.  Among  his  positive 
reasons  fy..-  this  identification  of  Ramah  with  Er-Raw 
U«  that  it  lies  fairly  within  the  territory  of  Benjamin  ; 
Ibat  it  tonus  the  central  point  of  Stunael's  judicial 
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passing  from  it  to  his  home  in  Benjamin,  he  wjoll 
pass  by  the  tomb  of  liachel  (see 'above). 

Neither  of  these  four  points  can  >et  l>e  disproved, 
and  on  every  pro})oscd  site  of  the  Kamah  of  tin 
prophet,  sonie  one  of  them  directly  impinges;  and 
the  prospect  now  is,  that  the  question  will  remain 
inexplicable.'>  S.   W. 

3.  {'hpaiiW''-  Alex.  Pojuo:  Arama.)  One  <1 
the  nineteen  fortified  places  of  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix. 
30)  named  between  Adaniah  and  Haaor.  It  wouW 
appear,  if  the  order  of  the  list  may  be  accepted  to 
iiave  been  in  the  mountainous  country  N.  W.  of 
the  Lake  of  Gennesaret.  In  this  district  a  pla>B 
bearing  the  name  of  Jiameh  has  been  discovered  by 
Dr.  Kobinson  {8ibl.  Ret.  iii.  78),  which  is  not  im- 
probably the  modem  representative  of  the  Kamah  Is 
question.  It  lies  on  the  main  track  between  Akka 
and  the  north  end  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  al  out 
eight  miles  E.  S.  Ii.  of  Safed.  It  is,  perhaps, 
worth  notice  that,  though  the  spot  is  distingui«hcd 
by  a  very  lofty  brow,  commanding  one  of  the  most 
extensive  views  in  all  Palestine  (Kob.  Bibl.  Res.  iii. 
78),  and  answering  perfectly  to  the  name  of  Kamah, 
yet  that  the  village  of  Rameh  itself  is  on  the  lowei 
slope  of   the  hill. 

4.  {"Pafxd'.  Hoi-ma.)  One  of  the  landmarks  on 
the  boundary  (A.  V.  "coast")  of  Asher  (Josh.  xix. 
29),  apparently  between  Tyre  and  Zidon.  It  does 
not  appear  to  be  mentioned  by  the  ancient  geog- 
raphers or  travellers,  but  two  places  of  the  same 
name  have  been  discovered  in  the  district  allotted 
to  Asher;  the  one  east  of  Tyre,  and  within  about 
three  miles  of  it  (Van  de  Velde,  Map,  Memoir) 
the  other  more  than  ten  miles  off,  and  southeast 
of  the  same  city  (Van  de  Velde,  Map;  Kobinson, 
Bibl.  Res.  iii.  64).  The  specification  ot  the  boundary 
of  Asher  is  very  obscure,  and  nothing  can  yet  be 
gathered  from  it;  but,  if  either  of  these  places  rep- 
resent the  Kamah  in  question,  it  certainly  seems 
safer  to  identify  it  with  that  nearest  to  Tyre  and 
the  sea-coast. 

5.  {"Penixdid,  Alex.  Payucofl ;  [in  2  Chr.  xxii.  6, 
Rom,  Vat.  FafxwO,  Alex.  Fa/na']  Ramoifi.)  By 
this  name  in  2  K.  viii.  29  and  2  Chr.  xxii.  6,  only, 
is  designated  Kamoth-Gilead.  The  abbreviation 
is  singular,  since,  in  both  cases,  the  full  name 
occurs  in  the  preceding  verse. 

6.  [Kom.  Vat.  Alex.  FA.i  omit;  FA.3  Comp. 
'PajULoi-  Rama.]  A  place  mentioned  in  the  catalogue 
of  those  reinhabited  by  the  Benjamites  after  their 
return  from  the  Captivity  (Neh.  xi.  33).  It  may 
be  the  Kamah  of  Benjamin  (above,  No.  1)  or  the 


circuit  (Gilgal  on  the  east,  Bethel  on  the  north,  and 
Mizpeh  (=  Neby  Samwil)  on  the  west,  1  Sam.  vii.  16) ; 
and  that  the  vicinity  of  Saul's  Gibeah  to  this  Ramah 
{  =  Er-Ram)  tallies  well  with  the  local  relations  of 
Gibeah  and  Ramah  to  each  other  in  the  narrative, 
1  Sam.  CO.  xix.  and  xx.  It  follows  from  this  view 
that  liamah  No.  1  and  Ramah  No.  2  may  be  the  same 
place.  The  difficulties,  whatever  they  may  be,  as  tn 
ZuPH  and  the  course  of  Saul's  journey  in  search  of  tu» 
lost  asses  encumber  any  one  hypothesis  of  the  Bamab 
question  as  well  as  another.  See  Valentiner's  art. 
Beitrag  zur  Topographie  fJes  Stammes  Benjamin, \ntha 
Zeitschr.  dn  deutsch.  M.  Gesellsch.  xii.  161-170. 

Prof.  Graf  in  like  manner  ( Lage  von  Bethel,  Rama 
V.  UilgcU,  in  the  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1864,  pp.  851-902 
recognizes  only  one  Ramah,  which  he  identifies  witij 
Er-Ram,  but  he  distinguishes  Ramathaim-aophim  and) 
Itamah  from  each  other.  II. 

c  For  the  preceding  name  —  Adamah  —  they  gift 
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Ramah  of  Samuel,  but  its  position  in  the  list  (re- 
mote from  Geba,  Michmash,  Bethel,  ver.  31,  comp. 
Kzr.  ii.  26,  28)  seems  to  remove  it  further  west,  to 
the  neighborhood  of  Ijod,  lladid,  and  Ono.  There 
is  no  further  notice  in  the  Bible  of  a  liamah  in  this 
direction,  but  Eusebius  and  Jerome  allude  to  one, 
though  they  may  be  at  fault  in  identifying  it  with 
Ramathaim  and  Arimatliaea  ( Onom.  "  Armatha  So- 
phim;  "  and  the  remarks  of  Robinson,  Bild.  Res.  ii. 
239).  'I'he  situation  of  the  modern  Rumkh  agrees 
very  well  with  this,  a  town  too  important  and  too 
well  placed  not  to  have  existed  in  the  ancient 
times."  The  consideration  that  Ranileh  signifies 
"sand,"  and  Ramah  "a  height,"  is  not  a  vahd 
argument  against  the  one  being  the  legitmiate  suc- 
cessor of  the  other.  If  so,  half  the  identifications 
of  modern  travelters  must  be  reversed.  Btit-ur 
ian  no  longer  be  the  representative  of  Beth-horon, 
because  iir  means  "  eye,"  while  hwon  means 
"caves;"  n"-  Beit-lnhin,  of  Bethlehem,  because 
la/i7n  is  "flesh,"  and  le/iem  "bread;  "  nor  el-Aal, 
of  Elealeh,  because  el  is  in  Arabic  the  article,  and 
in  Hebrew  the  name  of  God.  In  these  cases  the 
tendency  of  language  is  to  retain  the  sound  at  the 
expense  of  the  meaning.  G. 

RA'MATH-LE'HI  ("H^.  ni2n  [gee  be- 
low]: 'Auaipecrts  aiaySi^os'  Raviat/dechi,  quodin- 
teifi'etatiir  eltoalio  mnxdlcB).  The  name  which 
purports  to  have  been  bestowed  by  Samson  on  the 
scene  of  his  slaughter  of  the  thousand  PhilUtines 
with  the  jaw-bone  (.ludg.  xv.  17).  "  He  castaway 
the  jaw-bone  out  of  his  hand,  and  called  that  place 
'  Ramath-lehi,' "  —  as  if  "heaving  of  the  jaw- 
lx)iie."  In  this  sense  the  name  (wisely  left  un- 
translated in  the  A.  V.)  is  rendered  by  the  LXX. 
and  Vulgate  (as  abo\e).  But  Gesenius  has  pointed 
out  {Tlies.  p.  752  a)  that  to  be  consistent  with  this 
the  vowel  points  should  be  altered,  and  the  words 

become  "^H  7  i*^'?'"!  ;  and  that  as  they  at  present 
stand  they  are  exactly  parallel  to  Ramath-mizpeh 
and  Ramath-negeb,  and  mean  the  "  height  of 
Lechi."  If  we  met  with  a  similar  account  in  or- 
dinary history  we  should  say  that  the  name  had 
already  been  Ramath-lehi,  and  that  the  writer  of 
the  narrative,  with  that  fondness  for  jjai'onomnsin 
which  distinguishes  these  ancient  records,  had  in- 
dulged himself  in  connecting  the  name  with  a  pos- 
sible exclamation  of  his  hero.  But  the  fact  of  the 
positive  statement  in  this  case  may  make  us  hesitate 
in  coming  to  such  a  conclusion  in  less  authoritative 
records.     [See  Lehi,  note  e,  vol.  ii.  p.  1627.] 

G. 

RA'MATH-MIZTEH  (n^'^^'^Tl  n^n, 
wilh  def.  article  [height  of'  the  loafch-toioer]  : 
'  ^pafiiid  Kara  t))v  MotrorTj^a ;  Alex.  Vafxcod^ 
h  T.  Maacpa:  Ramath,  Mnsphe).  A  place  men- 
ti  >iied,  in  Josh.  xiii.  26  only,  in  the  specification 
of  the  territory  of  Gad,  apparently  as  one  of  its 
northern  landmarks,  Heshbon  being  the  limit  on 
the  south.  But  of  this  our  ignorance  of  the  topog- 
nphy  east  of  the  Jordan  forbids  us  to  speak,  at 
present  with  any  certainty. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  is  the  same 
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place  with  that  early  sanctuary  at  which  Jacob  and 
Laban  set  up  their  cairn  of  stones,  and  which  re- 
ceived the  names  of  Mizpeh,  Galeed,  and  JegM 
Sahadutha:  and  it  seems  very  probable  that  all 
these  are  identical  with  Ramoth-Gilead,  so  notorious 
in  the  later  history  of  the  nation.  In  the  Booka 
of  Maccabees  it  probably  appears  in  the  garb  of 
Maspha  (1  Mace.  v.  35),  but  no  information  is 
afforded  us  in  either  Old  Test,  or  Apocrypha  as  to 
its  position.  The  lists  of  places  in  the  districts 
north  of  es-Salf,  collected  by  Dr.  Eli  Smith,  and 
given  by  Dr.  Robinson  {Bibl.  Res.  Ist  edit.  App.  to 
vol.  iii.),  contain  several  names  which  may  retain 
a  trace  of  Ramath,  namely,  Rumeimm  (167  b), 
Rdiiiun  (186  «),  Rumrama  (165  a),  but  tiie  situ- 
ation of  these  places  is  not  accurately  known,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  tliey  are  appropriate 
to  Ramath-Mizpeh  or  not.  G. 

RA'MATH   OF   THE    SOUTH   (n»l 

35?.*  Bo/i€0  Karh.  \ifia',  Alex,  by  double  transL 
depTippafjLHud  .  .  .  la/xid  «.  X.:  Ramath  contra 
nusiralem  idayam)^  more  accurately  Ramah  of  the 
South.  One  of  the  towns  in  the  allotment  of 
Simeon  (Josh.  xix.  8),  apparently  at  its  extreme 
south  limit.  It  appears  from  this  j)assage  to  hav9 
been  another  name  for  Baalath-Bekk.  Ramali 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  list  of  Judah  (comp.  Josh. 
XV.  21-32),  nor  in  that  of  Simeon  in  1  Chr.  iv.  28- 
33,  nor  is  it  mentioned  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome. 
Van  de  Velde  {Memoir,  p.  342)  takes  it  as  identical 
with  Ramath-Lehi,  which  he  finds  at  Tell  eU 
Lbkiyeh ;  but  this  appears  to  be  so  far  south  as  to 
be  out  of  the  circle  of  Samson's  adventures,  and  ai 
any  rate  must  wait  for  further  evidence. 

It  is  in  all  probability  the  same  place  as  SoUTH 
Ramoth  (1  Sam.  xxx.  27),  and  the  towns  in  com- 
pany with  which  we  find  it  in  this  passage  confirm 
the  opuiion  given  above  that  it  lay  very  much  to 
the  south.  G. 

RAMATHA'IM-ZO'PHIM    (D^n^nn 

n'^D^!^  [see  below]:  *Apfxa0a\fi  [5i<|)a,  Vat.] 
2ej(/)a;  Alex.  A.  'Xw(pifi:  Ramathaim  Sophim), 
The  full  form  of  the  name  of  the  town  in  which 
Elkanah,  the  father  of  the  prophet  Samuel,  resided. 
It  is  given  in  its  complete  shape  in  the  Hebrew  text 
and  A.  V.  but  once  (1  Sam.  i.  1).  Elsewhere  (i. 
19,  ii.  11,  vii.  17,  viii.  4,  xv.  34,  xvi.  13,  xix.  18, 19, 
22,  23,  XX.  1,  XXV.  1.  xxviii.  3)  it  occurs  in  the  shorter 
form  of  Ramah.  [Ramah,  2.]  The  LXX.,  how- 
ever (in  both  MSS.),  give  it  throughout  as  Arma- 
thaim,  and  insert  it  in  i.  3  after  the  words  "  his 
city,"  where  it  is  wanting  in  the  Hebrew  and 
A.  V. 

Ramathaim,  if  interpreted  as  a  Hebrew  word,  is 
dual  —  "the  double  eminence."  This  may  pohit 
to  a  peculiarity  in  the  shape  or  nature  '  f  the  place, 
or  may  be  an  instance  of  the  tendencj  familiar  to 
all  students,  which  exists  in  languag;  to  force  an 
archaic  or  foreign  name  into  an  intelligible  form. 
This  has  been  already  remarked  in  the  case  of  Je- 
rusalem (vol.  ii.  p.  1272  a);  and,  like  that,  the  pres- 
ent name  appears  in  the  form  of  Ramathem,  as 
as  weU  as  that  of  Ramathaim. 


o  This  ia  evidenced  by  the  atteinptaof  Bei^amin  of 
Tudela  and  others  to  make  out  Kamleh  to  be  Oath, 
Gezer,  etc. 

*>  This  reading  of  Ramoth  for  Ramath  is  counte- 
aanced  by  one  Hebrew  MS.  collated  by  Kennicott.  It 
ta  also  followed  by  the  Vulgate,  which  gives  Ramoth^ 
168 


Masphe  (the  reading  in  the  text  is  from  the  Benedio 
tine  Edition  of  the  BibUotheca  Divina).  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  warrant  whatever  for  separating  tb« 
two  words,  as  if  beIongm°'  to  distinct  places,  as  is  dom 
in  both  the  Latin  texts. 
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Of  the  force  of  "  Zophim  "  no  feasible  explana- 
tion has  Ix-eu  given.  It  was  an  ancient  name  on 
the  east  of  Jonian  (Num.  xxiii.  14),  and  there,  as 
here,  was  attaclied  to  an  eminence.  In  the  Targum 
of  Jonathan,  IJamathaim-zopliim  is  rendered  "  Ka- 
matlia  of  the  scholars  of  the  prophets;  "  but  this  is 
evidently  a  late  interpretation,  arrived  at  by  regard- 
ing the  prophets  as  watchmen  (tlie  root  of  zophim, 
also  that  of  mizfKh,  having  the  force  of  looking 
out  afar),  coupled  witli  the  fact  that  at  Naioth  in 
Ramah  there  was  a  scliool  of  prophets.  It  will  not 
escape  observation  that  one  of  the  ancestors  of 
Elkanah  was  named  Zophai  or  Zuph  (1  Chr.  vi. 
26,  35),  and  that  when  ISaul  approached  the  city 
in  which  he  encountered  Samuel  he  entered  the 
land  of  Zuph;  but  no  connection  between  these 
names  and  that  of  Kamathaim-zophim  has  yet  been 
established. 

Even  without  the  testimony  of  the  LXX.  there 
is  no  doubt,  from  the  narrative  itself,  that  the 
Ramah  of  Samuel  —  where  he  lived,  built  an  altar, 
died,  and  was  buried  —  was  the  same  place  as  the 
Ramah  or  Kamathaim-Zophim  in  which  he  was 
born.  It  is  implied  by  Josephus,  and  affirmed  by 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  in  the  Onomasiicon  ("  Arma- 
them  Seipha"),  nor  would  it  ever  have  been  ques- 
tioned had  there  not  been  other  I^mahs  mentioned 
in  the  sacred  history. 

Of  its  position  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  can 
be  gathered  from  the  narrative.  It  was  in  Mount 
Ephraim  (1  Sam.  i.  1).  It  had  apparently  at- 
tached to  it  a  place  called  Naioth,  at  which  the 
"company"  (or  "school,"  as  it  is  called  in  mod- 
ern times)  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets  was  main- 
tained (xix.  18,  &c.,  XX.  1);  and  it  had  also  in  its 
neighborhood  (probably  between  it  and  Gibeah-of- 
Saul)  a  great  well  known  as  the  well  of  Has-Sechu 
(xix.  22).  [Seciiu.J  But  unfortunately  these 
scanty  particulars  throw  no  light  on  its  situation. 
Naioth  and  Sechu  have  disappeared,  and  the  limits 
of  Mount  Ephraim  are  imcertain.  In  the  4th  cen- 
tury Ramathaim-Zophim  ( Onomasticon,  "  Arma- 
tha-sophiui")  was  located  near  Diospolis  (Lydda), 
probably  at  Ramleh ;  but  that  is  quite  untenable, 
and  quickly  disappeared  in  favor  of  another,  prob- 
ably older,  certainly  more  feasible  tradition,  which 
placed  it  on  the  lofty  and  remarkable  hill  four 
miles  N.W.  of  Jerusalem,  known  to  the  early  pil- 
grims and  Crusaders  as  Saint  Samuel  and  Mont 
Joye.  It  is  now  universally  designated  Neby 
Samicil  —  the  "  Prophet  Samuel ;  "  and  in  the 
mosque  which  crowns  its  long  ridge  (itself  the 
successor  of  a  Christian  church),  his  sepulchre 
is  still  reverenced  alike  by  Jews,  Moslems,  and 
Christians. 

There  is  no  trace  of  the  name  of  Ramah  or  Zo- 
phim having  ever  been  attached  to  this  hill  since 
the  Christian  era,  but  it  has  borne  the  name  of  the 
great  prophet  certainly  since  the  7th  century,  and 
not  improbably  from  a  still  earlier  date.  It  is  not 
<oo  far  south  to  have  been  within  the  limits  of 
Mount  Ephraim.  It  is  in  the  heart  of  the  district 
where  Saul  resided,  and  where  the  events  in  which 
Samuel  took  so  lai^e  a  share  occurred.  It  com- 
pletes the  circle  of  the  sacred  cities  to  which  the 
prophet  was  in  the  habit  of  making  his  annual 
circuit,  and  which  lay  —  Bethel  on  the  north,  Miz- 
peh  «  on  the  south,  Gilgal  on  the  east,  and  (if  we 
Kcejit  this  identification)  Ramathaim-zophim  on 


•  On  the  ridge  of  Scopus,  according  to  the  opinion 
tf  th«  writer  (see  Mizpah,  p.  1976  f.). 
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the  west  — round  the  royal"  city  of  Gibeah,  in  whlck 
the  king  resided  wlio  had  been  anointed  to  his  of- 
fice by  the  prophet  amid  such  universal  expecta- 
tion and  good  augury.  Lastly,  as  already  remarked, 
it  has  a  tradition  in  its  favor  of  e.irly  date  and  of 
great  persistence.  It  is  true  that  even  these  grounds 
are  but  sliglit  and  8hiftir)g,  but  tliey  are  niore  than 
can  be  brought  in  support  of  any  other  site;  and 
the  task  of  proving  them  fallacious  must  be  under- 
taken by  those  who  would  disturb  a  tradition  so  old, 
and  which  has  the  whole  of  the  evidence,  slight  aa 
that  is,  in  its  favor. 

This  subject  is  examined  in  greater  detail,  and 
in  connection  with  the  reasons  commonly  alleged 
against  the  identification,  under  Ramah,  No.  2. 

G. 
RAM'ATHEM  {'FaOafxelu,  Mai  [Sin.]  and 
Alex.;  [Rom.  'Pa/j-aOefj.;]  Joseph.  'Pa/xaOd:  Jinm- 
nlhnn).  One  of  the  tliree  "  governments  "  (vofiol 
and  To-rrapxiai)  which  were  added  to  Judasa  by 
king  Demetrius  Nicator,  out  of  the  country  of  Sa- 
maria (1  Mace.  xi.  34);  the  others  were  Apherema 
and  Lydda.  It  no  doubt  derived  its  name  from  a 
town  of  the  name  of  Ramathaim,  probably  that 
renowned  as  the  birthplace  of  Samuel  the  Prophet, 
though  this  cannot  be  stated  with  certainty. 

G. 

RA'MATHITE,  THE  (^1P';!^  [patr.]: 
6  e/c  "Par}\;  Alex,  o  Pafiadaios'  Romathites). 
Shimei  the  Ramathite  had  charge  of  the  royal  vine- 
yards of  king  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  27).  The  name 
implies  that  he  was  native  of  a  place  called  Ramah, 
but  of  the  various  Ramahs  mentioned  none  is  said 
to  have  been  remarkable  for  vines,  nor  is  there  any 
tradition  or  other  clew  by  which  the  particular  Ra- 
mah to  which  this  worthy  belonged  can  be  identified. 

G. 

RAM'ESES  (Dpapn  [see  below]  :  'Payueo-o-^; 
[Vat.  in  Num.,  Pa^ecawj/,  Pa/xeo-o-Tjs :]  Hamei- 
«es),  or  RAAM'SES  (DDDV':! :  'Po/xeo-tr^: 
Ramesses),  a  city  and  district  of  Lower  Egypt. 
There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  same 
city  is  designated  by  the  Rameses  and  Raamses  of  the 
Hebrew  text,  and  that  this  was  the  chief  place  of 
the  land  of  Rameses,  all  the  passages  referring  to  the 
same  region.  The  name  is  Egyptian,  the  same  ag 
that  of  several  kings  of  the  empire,  of  the  XVIIIth, 
XlXth,  and  XXth  dynasties.  In  Egyptian  it  is 
written  RA-MESES  or  RA-MSES,  it  being  doubt- 
ful whether  the  short  vowel  understood  occurs  twice 
or  once :  the  first  vowel  is  represented  by  a  sign 

which  usually  corresponds  to  the  Heb.  27,  in  Egyp 
tian  transcriptions  of  Hebrew  names,  and  Hebrew, 
of  Egyptian. 

The  first  mention  of  Rameses  is  in  the  narrati^'e 
of  the  settling  by  Joseph  of  his  father  and  brethren 
in  Egypt,  where  it  is  related  that  a  possession  wa« 
given  them  "in  the  land  of  Rameses"  (Gen.  xlvii. 

11).  This  land  of  Rameses,  00!?^^  V"?.^ 
either  corresponds  to  the  land  of  Goshen,  or  was  a 
district  of  it,  more  probably  the  former,  as  appears 
from  a  comparison  with  a  parallel  passage  (6). 
The  name  next  occurs  as  that  of  one  of  the  two 
cities  built  for  the  Pharaoh  who  first  oppressed  th« 
children  of  Israel.     "  And  they  built  for  Pharaok 

treasure  cities  (HIDSpp  ''ny),  Pitbom  and  R» 
(Ex.  i.  11).  *  So"in  the  A.  V.    The  LXX 
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r,  reads  TrJAeis  oxvpds^  and  the  Vulg.  urbea 
labernacuhjtim,  as  if  the  root  had  been  ']'DW. 

The  signification  of  tiie  word  mSSDuJ  is  decided 
by  its  use  for  storehouses  of  com,  wine,  and  oil, 
which  Hezekiah  had  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  28).  We 
should  therefore  here  read  store-cities,  which  may 
have  been  the  meaning  of  our  translators.  The 
name  of  PrnroM  indicates  the  region  near  Heliop- 
olis,  and  theiefore  the  neighborhood  of  Goshen  or 
that  tract  itself,  and  there  can  therefore  be  no 
doubt  that  Kaamses  is  FJameses  in  the  land  of 
Groshen.  In  the  narrative  of  the  Exodus  we  read 
cf  Ranieses  as  the  starting  point  of  the  journey  (Ex. 
xii.  37;  see  also  Num.  xxxiii.  3,  5). 

If  then  we  suppose  Kameses  or  Raamses  to  have 
Le?r.  the  chief  town  of  the  land  of  Ranieses,  either 
Goshen  itself  or  a  district  of  it,  we-  have  to  endeavor 
to  determine  its  situation.  Lepsius  supposes  that 
Aboo-Kesheyd  is  on  the  site  of  Ranieses  (see  Map, 
vol.  i.  p.  794).  His  reasons  are,  that  in  the  LXX. 
Herocipolis  is  placed  in  the  land  of  Ranieses  («a0' 
'Hpwctiu  Tr6Kiv,  eV  y^  'Pa/teo'O'p,  or  ets  yr)v  'Pa- 
^eao-Tj),  in  a  passage  where  the  Hebrew  only  men- 
tions "the  land  of  Goshen"  (Gen.  xlvi.  28),  and 
that  there  is  a  monolithic  group  at  Aboo-Kesheyd 
representing  Turn,  and  Ra,  and,  between  them,  Ra- 
meses  II.,  who  was  probably  there  worshipped. 
There  would  seem  therefore  to  be  an  indication  of 
the  situation  of  the  district  and  city  from  this  men- 
tion of  Herocpolis,  and  the  statue  of  Rameses  might 
mark  a  place  named  after  that  king.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  remembered  {a)  that  the  situation  of  flero- 
opolis  is  a  matter  in  great  doubt,  and  that  therefore 
we  can  scarcely  take  any  proposed  situation  as  an 
indication  of  that  of  Rameses;  {b)  that  the  land  of 
Rameses  may  be  that  of  Goshen,  as  already  re- 
marked, in  which  case  the  passage  would  not  afford 
any  more  precise  indication  of  the  position  of  the 
city  Rameses  than  that  it  was  in  Goshen,  as  is  e\i- 
dent  from  the  account  of  the  Exodus;  and  (c)  that 
the  mention  of  Herotipolis  in  the  LXX.  would  seem 
to  be  a  gloss.  It  is  also  necessary  to  consider  the 
evidence  in  the  IJiblical  narrative  of  the  position  of 
Rameses,  which  seems  to  point  to  the  western  part 
of  the  land  of  Goshen,  since  two  full  marches,  and 
part  at  least  of  a  third,  brought  the  Israelites  from 
this  town  to  the  Red  Sea;  and  the  narrative  appears 
to  indicate  a  route  for  the  chief  part  directly  to- 
wards the  sea.  After  the  second  day's  journey  they 
'  encamped  in  Etham,  in  the  edge  of  the  wilder- 
ness" (l^x.  xiii.  20),  and  on  the  third  day  they  ap- 
pear to  have  turned.  If,  however,  Rameses  was 
where  Lepsius  places  it,  the  route  would  have  been 
almost  wholly  throuijh  the  wilderness,  and  mainly 
along  the  tract  bordering  the  Red  Sea  in  a  south- 
erly direction,  so  that  they  would  have  turned  al- 
most at  once.  If  these  difficulties  are  not  thought 
insuperable,  it  must  be  allowed  that  they  render 
Lepsius'g  theory  extremely  doubtful,  and  the  one  fact 
that  Aboo-Kesheyd  is  within  about  eight  miles  of 
the  ancient  head  of  the  gulf,  seems  to  us  fatal  to 
tis  identification.  Even  could  it  be  proved  that 
\i  was  anciently  called  Rameses,  the  case  would 
oot  be  made  out,  for  there  is  good  reason  to  sup- 
Dose  that  many  cities  in  Egypt  bore  this  naire. 
\part  from  the  ancient  evidence,  we  may  mention 
hat  there  is  now  a  place  called  "  Remsees  ''  or 
»«  Ramsees  "  in  the  Boheyreh  (the  great  province  on 
the  west  of  the  Rosetta  branch  of  the  Nile)  men- 
ioned  in  the  list  of  towns  and  villages  of  Egypt  in 
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De  Sacy*s  '^  Abd-allnOf;'  p.  664.  It  gave  to  it« 
district  the  name  of  » Ildf-Remsees  "  or  '  Ramseei." 
This  "  Hdf "  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
"  Hof  "  commonly  known,  which  was  in  the  district 
of  Bilbeys. 

An  argument  for  determining  under  what  dy- 
nasty the  Exodus  happened  has  been  founded  on 
the  name  Rameses,  which  has  been  supposed  to  in- 
dicate a  royal  builder.  This  argument  has  been 
stated  elsewhere:  here  we  need  only  repeat  that 
the  highest  date  to  which  Rameses  I.  can  be  rea- 
sonably assigned  is  consistent  alone  with  the  Rab- 
binical date  of  the  Exodus,  and  that  we  find  a 
prince  of  the  same  name  two  centuries  earlier,  and 
therefore  at  a  time  perhaps  consistent  with  Ussher'a 
date,  so  that  the  place  might  have  taken  its  name 
either  from  this  prince,  or  a  yet  earlier  king  ot 
prince  Rameses.  [Chronology;  Egypt;  Pha- 
raoh.] R.  S.  P. 

RAMES'SE  ('Po/ieo-o-fj :  om.  in  Vulg.)  =  Ra- 
MESKS  (Jud.  i.  9). 

RAMI'AH  (n^D"1  \Jehovah  exalted] :  'Pufiia: 
Reme'ia).  A  layman  of  Israel,  one  of  the  sons  of 
Parosh,  who  put  away  his  foreign  wife  at  Ezra'g 
command  (Ezr.  x.  25).  He  is  called  Hikrmas  in 
1  Esdr.  ix.  26. 

RA'MOTH  (nhttSn  [heifjhts']'.  ^  'Pa/xtie', 
[Vat.  Alex.'-^  omit:]  Ramotk).  One  of  the  four 
Levitical  cities  of  Issachar  according  to  the  cata- 
logue in  1  Chr.  (vi.  73).  In  the  parallel  list  in 
Joshua  (xxi.  28,  29),  amongst  other  variatiojis,  Jar- 
niuth  appears  in  place  of  Ramoth.  It  appears  im- 
possible to  decide  which  is  the  correct  reading;  oi 
whether  aga  n  Remeth,  a  town  of  Issachar,  is  dis- 
tinct from  them,  or  one  and  the  same.  No  place 
has  yet  been  discovered  which  can  be  plausibly 
identified  with  either.  G. 

RATMOTH  (ninn  [lieujldsy.  [Vat.]  Mr 
jxcaV,  [FA.  MTjrwi/;  Rom.]  Alex.  Prj/xa>0:  Ror- 
moth).  An  Israelite  layman,  of  the  sons  of  Bani, 
who  had  taken  a  strange  wife,  and  at  Ezra's  insti- 
gation agreed  to  separate  from  her  (Ezr.  x.  29). 
In  the  parallel  passage  of  1  Esdras  (ix.  30)  the 
name  is  given  as  Hieremoth.  G. 

RA'MOTH  GIL'EAD  (^^^2  nb^  [see 
below] :  'Pefi/jidd,  "Pe/jLixcie,  and  'Paficod,  [also  1 
Chr.  vi.  80,  'Pa/j-fxcad  (Vat.  PafxfjL(au),  1  K.  iv.  13, 
'Paj3^0,]  TaAactS;  [2  Chr.  xviii.  2,  3,  'Pa/i'i0  rfjf 
raAaadiTiSas  (Vat.  -Sht-);  Vat.  in  1  K.  iv.  13,] 
EpefxadyaKaaO;  [in  2  Chr.  xxli.  5,  Pa/xayaAoaSi] 
Alex.  Pa/xficcd,  [and  several  other  forms;]  Joseph. 
^Apajj-aOd  '•  Rdrnoth  Galaad),  the  "  heights  of  (iil- 
ead."  One  of  the  great  fastnesses  on  the  east  of 
Jordan,  and  the  key  to  an  important  district,  as  i| 
evident  not  only  from  the  direct  statement  of  1  IL 
iv.  13,  that  it  commanded  the  regions  of  Argob 
and  of  the  towns  of  Jair,  but  also  from  the  ob- 
stinacy with  which  it  was  attacked  and  defended 
by  the  Syrians  and  Jews  in  the  reigns  of  Ahab, 
Ahaziah,  and  Joram. 

It  seems  probable  that  it  was  identical  with 
Ramath-Mizpeh,  a  name  which  occurs  but  once 
(.Josh.  xiii.  26),  and  which  again  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  occupied  the  spot  on  which  Jacob 
had  made  his  covenant  with  Laban  by  the  simple 
rite  of  piling  up  a  heap  of  stones,  which  heap  is 
expressly  stated  to  have  borne  the  names  of  both 
GiLEAD  md  MizrKif,  and  became  the  great  sanc- 
tuary of  the  regions  eist  of  Jordan.     The  rariation 
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of  Ramoth  and  Kamath  is  quite  feasible.  Indeed, 
it  occurs  in  the  case  of  a  town  of  Judah.  Prob- 
ably from  its  conittianding  position  in  the  territory 
of  Gad,  as  well  as  its  sanctity  and  strength,  it  was 
chosen  by  Moses  as  the  City  of  Kefii<j;e  for  that 
tribe.  It  is  in  tliis  capacity  that  its  name  is  first 
introduced  (Dent.  iv.  43;  Josh.  xx.  8,  xxi.  38). 
We  next  encoiuiter  it  as  the  residence  of  one  of 
Solomon's  conunissariat  officers,  lien-geber,  whose 
authority  extended  over  the  imix>rtant  region  of 
Argob,  and  the  no  less  important  district  occupied 
by  the  towns  of  Jair  (I  K.  iv.  13). 

In  the  second  Syrian  war  Ramoth-Gilead  played 
a  conspicuous  part.  During  the  inva.sion  related 
in  1  K.  XV.  20,  or  some  subsequent  incursion,  this 
Important  place  had  been  seized  by  Benhadad  I. 
from  Omri  (.Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  15,  §  3).  Ahab  had 
been  too  much  occupied  in  repelling  the  attacks  of 
Syria  on  his  interior  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  a 
place  so  distant,  but  as  soon  as  these  were  at  an 
end  and  he  could  secure  the  assistance  of  Jehosha- 
phat,  the  great  and  prosperous  king  of  Judah,  he 
planned  an  attack  (1  K.  xxii. ;  2  Chr.  xviii.).  The 
Incidents  of  the  expedition  are  well  known :  the  at- 
tempt fi^iled,  and  Ahab  lost  his  life.  [Jezreel; 
MiCAiAH;  Naaman:  Zedekiah.] 

During  Ahaziah's  short  reign  we  hear  nothing 
of  Ramoth,  and  it  probably  remained  in  possession 
of  the  Syrians  till  the  suppression  of  the  Moabite 
rebellion  gave  Joram  time  to  renew  the  siege.  He 
allied  himself  for  the  purpose  as  his  father  had 
done,  and  as  he  himself  had  done  on  his  late  cam- 
paign, with  his  relative  the  king  of  Judah.  He 
was  more  fortunate  than  Ahab.  The  town  was 
taken  by  Israel  (Joseph.  Ant.  ix.  6,  §  1),  and  held 
in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  Hazael  (who  was  now  on 
the  throne  of  Damascus)  to  regain  it  (2  K.  ix.  14). 
During  the  encounter  Joram  himself  narrowly 
escaped  the  fate  of  his  father,  being  (as  we  learn 
ftx)m  the  LXX.  version  of  2  Chr.  xxii.  6,  and  from 
Josephus)  wounded  by  one  of  the  Syrian  arrows, 
and  that  so  severely  as  to  necessitate  his  leaving 
the  army  and  retiring  to  his  palace  at  Jezreel  (2  K. 
viii.  28,  ix.  15;  2  Chr.  xxii.  6).  The  fortress  was 
left  in  charge  of  Jehu.  But  he  was  quickly  called 
away  to  the  more  important  and  congenial  task  of 
rebelling  against  his  master.  He  drove  off  from 
Ramoth-Gilead  as  if  on  some  errand  of  daily 
occurrence,  but  he  did  not  return,  and  does  not 
appear  to  have  revisited  the  place  to  which  he 
must  mainly  have  owed  his  reputation  and  his  ad- 
vancement. 

Henceforward  Ramoth-Gilead  disappears  from 
our  view.  In  the  account  of  the  Gileadite  cam- 
paign of  the  Maccabees  it  is  not  recognizable,  un- 
less it  be  under  the  name  of  Maspha  (Mizpeh). 
Caniaim  appears  to  have  been  the  great  sanctuary 
of  the  district  at  that  time,  and  contained  the 
«acred  close  (rffxevo^)  of  Ashtaroth,  in  which 
.nigitives  took  refuge  (1  Mace.  v.  43). 

Eusebius  and  Jerome  specify  the  position  of 
Ramoth  as  15  miles  from  Philadelphia  (Amindn). 

n  Es-Salt  appears  to  be  an  Arabic  appropriation  of 
the  ecclesiastical  name  Saltan  hieratieon  —  the  sacred 
ferest  —  which  occurs  in  lists  of  the  episcopal  cities  on 
the  east  of  Jordan  (Reland,  Pal.  pp.  315,  317).  It 
kaB  now,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  acquired  a  new 
moaning  of  its  own  —  "  the  broad  Star."     (Compare 


) 
&  In  this  connection  it  ii  curious  that  the  Jews 

Uumld  d»riT«  Jeraeh  (which  they  writ*  W^3),  by 
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Their  knowledge  of  the  country  on  that  side  of  th« 
Jordan  was,  however,  very  iniperfect,  and  in  thit 
case  they  are  at  variance  with  each  other,  Eusebim 
placing  it  west,  and  Jerome  east  of  Philadelphia. 
The  latter  position  is  obviously  untenable.  The 
former  is  nearly  that  of  tlie  modem  town  of  es-Salto 
which  Gesenius  (notes  to  IJurckhardt,  p.  1061)  pro- 
poses to  identify  with  Ramoth-Gilead.  Ewald 
(Gesch.  iii.  500,  note),  indeed,  proposes  a  site  further 
north  as  more  probable.  He  suggests  Jieimun, 
on  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Jebel  Ajlun,  a  fenr 
miles  west  of  Jerash,  and  between  it  and  the 
well-known  fortress  of  Kuldt  er-Rvbud.  Ths 
position  assigned  to  it  by  Eusebius  answers  toler- 
ably well  for  a  site  bearing  the  name  of  Jd'dd 

(t-^vff.r*.J>))  exactly  identical  with  the  ancient 
Hebrew  Gilead,  which  is  mentioned  by  Seetzen 
(Reisen,  March  11,  1806),  and  marked  on  his  map 
{Ibid.,  iv.)  and  that  of  Van  de  Velde  (1858)  aa 
four  or  five  miles  north  of  es-Snlt.  And  probably 
this  situation  is  not  very  far  from  the  trutli.  If 
Ramoth-Gilead  and  Ramath-Mizpeh  are  identical, 
a  more  northern  position  than  es-S(dt  would  seem 
inevitable,  since  Ramath-Mizpeh  was  in  the  north- 
ern portion  of  the  tribe  of  Gad  (Josh.  xiii.  26). 
This  view  is  supported  also  by  the  Arabic  version 
of  the  Book  of  Joshua,  which  gives  Ramnh  eU 
Jeresh,  i.  e,  the  Gerasa  of  the  classical  geographers, 
the  modern  Jemsli ;  with  which  the  statement  of 
the  careful  Jewish  traveller  Parch  i  agrees,  who  says 
that  "  Gilead  is  at  present  *  Djerash "  (Zunz  in 
Asher's  Benjamin,  p.  405).  Still  the  fact  remains 
that  the  name  of  Jebel  Jifad,  or  Mount  Gilead,  \& 
attached  to  the  mass  of  mountain  between  the 
Wady  Sho'eib  on  the  south,  and  Wady  Zerka  on 
the  north,  the  highest  part,  the  Ramoth,  of  which, 
is  the  Jebel  Osha.  G. 

*  Tristram  assumes  the  identity  of  the  site  of 
Ramoth-Gilead  with  es-Snlt,  about  six  hours  N.  E. 
of  Amman.  He  found  there  a  flourishing  modern 
town  with  few  traces  of  antiquity  {Land  of  Israel, 
pp.  552-555,  2d  ed.).  S.  W. 

RA'MOTH  IN  GIL'E  AD  (137^15  ribST 
[heiyhts  in  (Jilend] :  ^  'Pa/x«0  iv  FaKadS,  'Apry- 
fidd  [eV  Tjj  r.],  'Pe/xuad  FaAaaS;  Alex.  Pa/x/xcofl, 
Pa/xeaO'  R'unoih  in  Gidfind),  Deut.  iv.  43;  Josh. 
XX.  8,  xxi.  38 ;  IK.  xxii  3.'"  I'-lsewhere  the  shorter 
form,  Ramoth  Gilead,  is  used. 

RAMS'  HORNS.  [Corket;  Jubilee.] 
RAMS'  SKINS  DYED  RED  (nh3? 
D'^^'^S!?  D*^ /"'S,  'oroth  elbn  mSodddmim :  Bfp- 
fxaTo.  Kpiuv  T]pv(ipoZavo3fi4va'  pelles  aHetum  m- 
bricatoB)  formed  part  of  the  materials  that  tte 
Israelites  were  ordered  to  present  as  oflferings  for 
the  making  of  the  Tabernacle  (Ex.  xxv.  5);  of 
which  they  served  as  one  of  the  inner  coveringa, 
there  being  above  the  rams'  skins  an  outer  covering 
of  badgers'  skuis.     {See  Badgeh.] 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  A.  V.,  following  th« 


contraction,  from  Srmnit?^!!*',  Jegar  Sahadutna, 
one  of  the  names  conferred  on  Mizpeh  (Zunx,  as 
above). 

c  The  "in"  in  this  last  passage  (though  not  di»- 
tinguislied  by  italics)  is  a  mere  interpolation  of  th« 
translator ;  the  Hebrew  words  do  not  contain  tli« 
preposition,  as  they  do  in  the  three  other  ptuMttgM, 
but  are  exactly  thoaa  which  elsewhere  are 
('  Ramoth-QUead." 


BANGES 

rXX.  and  Vulgate,  and  the  Jewish  interpreters,  is 
jorrect.  The  original  words,  it  is  true,  admit  of 
being  rendered  tlms  — "  skins  of  red  rams,"  in 
which  case  meodJdmiin  agrees  with  elim  instead  of 
\)r6th  (see  I'Lwald,  Gr.  §  570).  The  red  ram  is  by 
Ham.  Smith  (Kitto,  Cycl.  s.  v.)  identified  with 
tlie  Aoudad  sheep  {AininotragusTntyelaphus ;  see 
a  figure  in  vol.  i.  p.  411),  "  wliose  normal  color  is 
rsd,  from  bright  chestnut  to  rufous  chocolate."  It 
ig  much  more  probable,  however,  that  the  skins 
were  those  of  the  domestic  breed  of  rams,  which, 
as  Rashi  says,  "  were  dyed  red  after  they  were  pre- 
pared." W.  H. 

*  RANGES.  The  rendering  of  D^"^?  i„ 
IjCV.  vi.  35,  explained  by  Keil  {in  loc.)  as  a  pot  or 
[An  with  its  cover  (hence  the  dual);  but  by  Fiirst 
as  a  cooking  furnace,  consisting  of  two  ranges  of 
gtonea  so  laid  as  to  form  an  angle.     [Pot.]     It 

is  the  rendering  also  of  iTn^tt?  in  2  K.  xi.  8, 15, 
and  2  Chr.  xxiii.  14.  As  applied  there  it  refers  to 
the  long  array  of  armed  soldiers  through  whose 
ranks  Jehoiada  ordered  Athaliah  the  queen  to  be 
dragged  out  of  the  Temple,  and,  according  to 
Josephus  {Ant.  ix.  7,  §  4)  out  of  the  city,  so  as  not 
to  pollute  the  holy  places  with  blood,  before  putting 
her  to  death.  For  a  graphic  picture  of  the  scene, 
see  Stanley's  Lectures  on  the  Jewish  Church,  ii. 
437  ff.     [Athaliah.]  H. 

*  RANSOM.  [Punishments;  Saviour; 
Slave.] 

RA'PHA  ("^P^  \f]uiet,  silent;  or  perh.  high, 
tall]'  'Pacpaia;  [Vat.  Po^at;  Comp. 'Pa(|>c£:]  Ma- 
pha).  Son  of  Binea,  among  the  descendants  of 
Saul  and  Jonathan  (1  Chr.  viii.  37).  He  is  called 
Rephaiah  in  1  Chr.  ix.  43. 

RA'PHAEL  ('Po(|)o^\=bSp"],  "</je  divine 
healer:''^  [Raphael]).  "One  of  the  seven  holy 
angels  which  ....  go  in  and  out  before 
the  glory  of  the  Holy  One"  (Tob.  xii.  15).  Ac- 
cording to  another  Jewish  tradition,  Raphael  was 
one  of  the  Jour  angels  which  stood  round  tlie 
throne  of  God  (Michael,  Uriel,  Gabriel,  Raphael). 
His  place  is  said  to  have  been  behind  the  throne, 
by  the  standard  of  Kphraim  (comp.  Num.  ii.  18), 
ttid  his  name  was  interpreted  as  foreshadowing  the 
healing  of  the  schism  of  Jeroboam,  who  arose  from 
that  tribe  (1  K.  xi.  26 ;  Buxtorf,  Lex.  Rabb.  p. 
47).  In  Tobit  he  appears  as  the  guide  and  coun- 
Bellor  of  Tobias.  By  his  help  Sara  was  delivered 
from  her  plague  (vi.  16,  17),  and  Tobit  from  his 
blindness  (xi.  7,  8).  In  the  book  of  Enoch  he 
appears  as  "the  angel  of  the  spirits  of  men  "  (xx. 
3;  comp.  Dillmann,  ad  loc).  His  symbolic  char- 
acter in  the  apocryphal  narrative  is  clearly  indi- 
catetl  when  he  descriljes  himself  as  "  Azarias  the 
pon  of  Ananias"  (Tob.  v.  12),  the  messenger  of 
the  Lord's  help,  springing  from  the  Ix)rd's  mercy. 
[Tobit.]  The  name  occurs  in  1  Chr.  xxvi.  7  as 
a  simple  proper  name.     [Rephael.] 

B.  F.  W. 

EAPHA'IM  ([Rom.  omits;  Alex.]  ?a(paiv 
[Sin.  Patpaeiv]  =  D"^SQn,  Raphaim).  The  name 
rf  an  ancestor  of  Judith  (Jud.  viii.  1).  In  suine 
^ISS.  this  name,  with  three  others,  is  omitted. 

B.  F.  W. 

RA'PHON  (pSIai]  'Va<peid}v;  [Rom.  Sin.] 
ilex,  and  Joseph.  'Pa^<£v:  Pesh.  ^-'^'l  Kaphon). 
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A  city  of  Gilead,  under  the  walls  of  which  JndM 
Maccabseus  defeated  Timotheus  (1  Mace.  v.  37 
only).  It  appears  to  have  stood  on  the  eastern 
side  of  an  important  wady,  and  at  no  great  dis 
tance  from  Carnaim  —  probably  .Ashteroth-Kar- 
naim.  It  may  have  been  identical  with  Raphana, 
which  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (//.  N.  v.  16)  as  one 
of  the  cities  of  the  Decapolis,  but  with  no  speci- 
fication of  its  position.  Nor  is  there  anything 
in  the  narrative  of  1  Mace,  of  2  Mace,  (xii.),  or 
of  Josephus  {Ant.  xii.  8,  §  3),  to  enable  us  to  decide 
whether  the  torrent  in  question  is  the  Hieromaz 
the  Zurka,  or  any  other. 

In  Kiepert's  map  accompanying  Wetzstein't 
Ilauran,  etc.  (I860),  a  place  nam^  Er-Rafe  is 
marked,  on  the  east  of  Wady  Hrer,  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  Wady  Mandhur,  and  close  to  the 
great  road  leading  to  Snnaviein,  which  last  has 
some  claims  to  be  identified  with  Ashteroth  Car- 
naim. But  in  our  present  ignorance  of  the  district 
this  can  only  be  taken  as  mere  conjecture.  If  Er- 
Rdfe  be  Raphana  M'e  should  expect  to  find  large 
ruins.  G. 

RATH0(W^Dn  [healed]:  'Pacpov'-  Raphu). 
The  fiither  of  Palti,  the  spy  selected  from  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin  (Num.  xiii.  9). 

RAS'SES,  CHILDREN  OF  {vloi  'Pao-cr/j; 
[Vat.  Sin.  Aid.  'Poo-jrery:]  fiHi  Tharsis).  One 
of  the  nations  whose  country  was  ravaged  by  Holo- 
fernes  in  his  approach  to  Judaia  (Jud.  ii.  23  only). 
They  are  named  next  to  Lud  (Lydia),  and  appar- 
ently south  tliereof.  The  old  Latin  version  reads 
Thirns  et  Rasis,  with  which  the  Peshito  was  prob- 
ably in  agreement  l>efore  the  present  corruption  of 
its  text.  Wolff  {Das  Buch  .Judith,  1861,  pp.  95, 
96)  restores  the  Original  Chaldee  text  of  the  pas- 
sage as  Thars  and  Rosos,  and  compares  the  latter 
name  with  Rhosus,  a  place  on  the  Gulf  of  Issus, 
between  the  Ras  eUKknnzir  (Rhossicus  scopulus) 
and  Jskendertin,  or  Alexandretta.  If  the  above 
restoration  of  the  original  text  is  correct,  the  inter- 
change of  Meshech  and  Rosos,  as  connected  with 
Thar  or  Thinis  (see  Gen.  x.  2),  is  very  remarkable; 
since  if  INIeshech  be  the  original  of  Muscovy,  Rosos 
can  hardly  be  other  than  that  of  Russia.     [RosH.] 

G. 

RATH'UMUS  [or  RATHU'MUS]  {'Pd&- 
vfios  ;  Alex,  [in  ver.  16]  VaOooi  '  Rathimtu). 
"  Rathumus  the  story  writer  "  of  1  Esdr.  ii.  16, 17, 
25,  30,  is  the  ^ame  as  "Rehum  the  chancellor" 
of  Ezr.  iv.  8,  9,  17,  23. 

RAVEN  (2713?,  'dreb:  K6pa^:  corvus),  th* 
well-known  bird  of  that  name  which  is  mentioned 
in  various  passages  in  the  Bible.  There  is  no  doubl 
that  the  Heb.  ^oreb  is  correctly  translated,  the  old 
versions  agreeing  on  the  point,  and  the  etymology, 
from  a  root  signifying  "  to  be  black,"  fiworing  this 
rendering.  A  raven  was  sent  out  by  Noah  from 
the  ark  to  see  whether  the  waters  were  abated  (Gen. 
viii.  7).  This  bird  was  not  allowed  as  food  by  thi* 
Mosaic  law  (Lev.  xi.  15):  the  word  'oreb  is  doubt- 
less used  in  a  generic  sense,  and  includes  other 
species  of  the  genus  Coitus,  such  as  the  crow  ( C. 
corone),  and  the  hooded  crow  ( C  comix).  Ravens 
were  the  means,  under  the  Divine  command,  of 
supporting  the  prophet  Elijah  at  the  brook  Cherith 
(1  K.  xvii.  4,  6).  They  are  expressly  mentioned 
as  instances  of  God's  protecting  love  and  goodnem 
(Job  xxxviii.  41;  Luke  xii.  24;  Ps.  cxlvii.  9). 
They  are  enumerated  with  the  owl,  the  bittern,  eCe., 
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M  marking  the  desolation  of  Edom  (Is.  xxxiv.  11). 
"The  locks  of  the  beloved"  are  compared  to  the 
glossy  hlackness  of  the  raven's  pluniago  (Cant.  v. 
11).  The  raven's  carnivorous  habits,  ant!  especially 
bis  readiness  to  attack  the  eye,  are  alluded  to  in 
I'rov.  XXX.  17. 

'ihe  LXX.  and  Vulj;.  difTer  materially  from  the 
Hebrew  and  our  Authorized  Version  in  Gen.  viii. 
7,  for  whereas  in  the  Hebrew  we  read  "  that  the 
raven  went  forth  to  and  fro  [from  the  ark]  until 
the  waters  were  dried  up,"  in  the  two  old  versions 
named  above,  to<;ether  with  the  Syriac,  the  raven 
is  represented  as  "  not  returning  until  the  water 
was  dried  from  oft"  the  eartli.''  On  this  subject 
the  reader  may  refer  to  Houbigant  {Not.  Crit.  i. 
12),  IJochart  {Hieroz.  ii.  801),  Kosenmiiller  {Schol 
in  V.  T.\  Kalisch  (Genesis),  and  Patrick  (Coni- 
inentriry),  who  shows  the  manifest  incorrectness  of 
the  LXX.  in  representing  the  raven  as  keeping 
away  from  the  ark  wliile  the  watere  lasted,  but  as 
returning  to  it  when  they  were  dried  up.  The 
expression  "to  and  fro"  clearly  proves  that  the 
raven  must  have  returned  to  the  ark  at  intervals. 
The  bird  would  doubtless  have  found  food  in  the 
floating  carcasses  of  the  deluge,  but  would  re- 
quire a  more  solid  resting-ground  than  they  could 
afFord. 

The  subject  of  Elijah's  sustenance  at  Cherith  by 
means  of  ravens  has  given  occasion  to  much  fanci- 
ful speculation.  It  has  been  attempted  to  show 
that  the  'orebim  (-'ravens")  were  the  people  of 
Orbo,  a  small  town  near  Cherith ;  this  theory  has 
been  well  answered  by  Reland  {Palcest.  ii.  913). 
Others  have  found  in  the  ravens  merely  merchants ; 
while  Miclmelis  has  attempted  to  show  that  Elijah 
merely  plundered  the  ravens'  nests  of  hares  and 
other  game!  Keil  {Comment  in  K.  xvii.)  makes 
the  following  just  observation:  "The  text  knows 
tiothing  of  bird-catching  and  nest-robbing,  but  ac- 
knowledges the  Lord  and  Creator  of  the  creatures, 
who  commanded  the  ravens  to  provide  his  servant 
with  bread  and  flesh."      [Ciieiuth,  Amer.  ed.] 

Jewish  and  Arabian  writers  tell  strange  stories 
of  this  bird  and  its  cruelty  to  its  young;  hence, 
Bay  some,  the  Lord's  express  care  for  the  young  ra- 
vens, after  they  had  been  driven  out  of  the  nests 
by  the  parent  birds;  but  this  belief  in  the  raven's 
want  of  affection  to  its  young  is  entirely  without 
foundation.  To  the  fact  of  the  raven  being  a  com- 
mon bird  in  Palestine,  and  to  its  habit  of  flying 
restlessly  about  in  constant  search  for  food  to  sat- 
isfy its  voracious  appetite,  may  perhaps  be  traced 
the  reason  for  its  being  selected  by  our  Lord  and 
the  inspired  writers  as  the  especial  object  of  God's 
providing  care.  The  raven  belongs  to  the  order 
Insessores,  family  Corvidce.  W.  H. 

^  RA'ZIS  ([Ptom.  'PaC'is;  Alex.]  PaCetsi  Ra- 
eias).  "  One  of  the  elders  of  Jerusalem,"  who 
killed  himself  under  peculiarly  terrible  circum- 
Btances,  that  he  might  not  fall  "  into  the  hands  of 
the  wicked  "  (2  Mace.  xiv.  37-46).  In  dying  he 
la  reported  to  have  expressed  his  faith  in  a  resur- 
/ection  (ver.  46)  —  a  belief  elsewhere  characteristic 
of  the  Maccabsean  conflict.     This  act  of  suicide, 
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which  was  wholly  alien  to  the  spirit  of  the  Jewiil 
law  and  people  (Ewald,  AlterUi.  198;  John  via.  23 
comp.  Grot.  De  Jure  Belli,  ii.  xix.  5),  haa  bees 
the  subject  of  considerable  discussion.  It  waa 
quoted  by  the  Donatists  as  the  single  fact  in  Scrip- 
ture which  supported  their  fanatical  contempt  of 
life  (Aug.  Ep.  104,  6).  Augustine  denies  the  fit- 
ness of  the  model,  and  condemns  the  deed  as  that 
of  a  man  "  non  eligendoe  mortis  sapiens,  sed  ferendse 
humilitatis  impatiens  "  (Aug.  /.  c. ;  comp.  c.  Gaud. 
i.  36-39).  At  a  later  time  the  favor  with  which 
the  writer  of  2  Mace,  views  the  conduct  of  liazis 
—  a  fact  which  Augustine  vainly  denies  —  was 
urged  rightly  by  Protestant  writers  as  an  argument 
against  the  inspiration  of  the  book.  Indeed,  the 
whole  narrative  breathes  the  spirit  of  pagan  hero- 
ism, or  of  the  later  zealots  (comp.  Jos.  B.  ./.  iii. 
7,  iv.  1,  §  10),  and  the  deaths  of  Samson  and  Saul 
offer  no  satisfactory  parallel  (comp.  Grimm,  ad 
loc).  15.  F.  W. 

RAZOR."  Besides  other  usages,  the  practice 
of  shaving  the  head  after  the  completion  of  a  vow 
must  have  created  among  the  Jews  a  necessity  for 
the  special  trade  of  a  barber  (Num.  vi.  9,  18,  viii. 
7;  I^ev.  xiv.  8;  Judg.  xiii.  5;  Is.  vii.  20;  Vjl.  v.  1, 
Acts  xviii.  18).  The  instruments  of  his  work  were 
probably,  as  in  modern  times,  the  razor,  the  basin, 
the  mirror,  and  perhaps  also  the  scissors,  such  as 
are  described  by  Lucian  {Adv.  Indocl.  p.  395,  vol. 
ii.  ed.  Amst. ;  see  2  Sam.  xiv.  26).  The  process  of 
oriental  shaving,  and  especially  of  the  head,  is  mi- 
nutely described  by  Cliardin  ( Voy.  iv.  144).  It 
may  be  remarked  that,  like  the  Levites,  the  Egyp- 
tian priests  were  accustomed  to  shave  their  whole 
bodies  (Her.  ii.  36,  37).  H.  W.  P. 

REAI'A  (n^Sn  [whom  Jehovah  sees] :  'PT?x<i' 
Reia).  A  Reubenite,  son  of  Micah,  and  appar- 
ently prince  of  his  tribe  (1  Chr.  v.  5).  The  name 
is  identical  with 

REAFAH  (n^Wn  [as  above]:  'PcJSa;  Alex. 
Peta:  Rata)-  1.  A  descendant  of  Shubal,  the  son 
of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  2). 

2.  CPoia,  [Vat.  P67?a,]  Ezr.;  '-paaid,  [Vat. 
FA.  Paeo,]  Neh. :  Raoin.)  The  children  of 
Reaiah  were  a  family  of  Nethinim  who  returned 
from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  47;  Neh. 
vii.  50).  The  name  appears  as  AiRUS  in  1  Esdr. 
V.  31. 

*  REAPING.  [Agriculture  ;  Rurir,  Book 

OF.] 

RE'BA  (3?5'5  {/(^^V-  "Po&6k  in  Num., 
'Poj8e  in  .Josh.:  Rebe).  One  of  the  five  kings  of 
the  Midianites  slain  by  the  children  of  Israel  iu 
their  avenging  expedition,  when  Balaam  fell  (Num. 
xxxi.  8;  .Josh.  xiii.  21).  The  different  equivalents 
for  the  name  in  the  LXX.  of  Numbers  and  Joshua 
seem  to  indicate  that  these  books  were  not  trans- 
lated by  the  same  hand. 

REBECCA  {'Pefieiaca:  Rebecca).  The  Greek 
form  of  the  name  Rebekah  (Rom.  ix.  10  only). 

REBEK'AH  (HJ^nn,  i.  e.  Ribkah  [cord  with 
a  noose,  then  ensnare7-]:  'PcfieKKa:  Rebecca), 
daughter  of  Bethuel  (Gen.  xxii.  23)  and  sister  of 
Labau,  married  to  Isaac,  who  stood  in  the  relatios 


from  n*^^,  "Ecrajvs 


or  "sweep."  Oesenius  con- 
Bti  It  with  the  root  S^"^,  «  to  fear  "  {Thes  p.  819). 
2.  '^Vn  '■  po^LK^Bua :  gladiiu. 


3.  D,v  I :  Kovpev? :  tonsor  (2  Sam.  xx.  8).    In  tlit 
Syriac  Vers,  of  2  Sam.   xx.  8,  galobo  to  <'  a 
(Gei.  p.  288). 
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rf  a  first  cousin  to  her  father  and  to  Ix)t.  She  is 
first  presented  to  us  in  the  account  of  the  mission 
af  Eliezer  to  Padan-aram  (Gen.  xxiv.),  in  which 
bis  interview  with  Rebekah,  her  consent  and  mar- 
riage, are  related.  The  whole  chapter  has  been 
pointed  out  as  uniting  most  of  the  circumstances 
of  a  pattern-marriage.  The  sanction  of  parents, 
the  guidance  of  God,  the  domestic  occupation  of 
Rebekah,  her  beautj',  courteous  kindness,  willing 
consent  and  modesty,  and  success  in  retaining  her 
husband's  love.  For  nineteen  years  she  was  child- 
less: then,  after  the  prayers  of  Isaac  and  her  jour- 
ney to  inquire  of  the  Lord,  Esau  and  Jacob  were 
bom,  and  while  the  younger  was  more  particularly 
the  companion  and  favorite  of  his  mother  (xxv. 
19-28)  the  elder  became  a  grief  of  mind  to  her 
(xxvi.  35).  When  Isaac  was  driven  by  a  famine 
hito  the  lawless  country  of  the  Philistines,  Rebek- 
fth's  beauty  became,  as  was  apprehended,  a  source 
of  danger  to  her  husband.  But  Abimelech  was 
restrained  by  a  sense  of  justice  such  as  the  conduct 
of  his  predecessor  (xx)  in  the  case  of  Sarah  would 
not  lead  Isaac  to  expect.  It  was  probably  a  con- 
siderable time  afterwards  when  Rebekah  suggested 
the  deceit  that  was  practiced  by  Jacob  on  his  blind 
father.  She  directed  and  aided  him  in  carrying  it 
out,  foresaw  the  probable  consequence  of  Esau's 
anger,  and  prevented  it  by  moving  Isaac  to  send 
Jacob  away  to  Padan-aram  (xxvii.)  to  her  own  kin- 
dred (xxix.  12).  The  Targum  Pseudojon,  states 
(Gen.  XXXV.  8)  that  the  news  of  her  death  was 
brought  to  Jacob  at  Allon-bachuth.  It  has  been 
conjectured  that  she  died  during  his  sojourn  in 
Padan-aram;  for  her  nurse  appears  to  have  left 
Isaac's  dwelling  and  gone  back  to  Padan-aram  be- 
fore that  period  (compare  xxiv.  59  and  xxxv.  8), 
and  Rebekah  is  not  mentioned  when  Jacob  returns 
to  his  father,  nor  do  we  hear  of  her  burial  till  it 
is  incidental!}'  mentioned  by  Jacob  on  his  death- 
bed (xlix.  31). 

St.  Paul  (Rom.  ix.  10)  refers  to  her  as  being 
made  acquainted  with  the  purpose  of  God  regard- 
ing her  children  before  they  were  born. 

For  comments  on  the  whole  history  of  Rebekah, 
lee  Origen,  Horn,  in  Gen.  x.  and  xii. ;  Chrysostom, 
Horn,  in  O'enesin,  pp.  48-54.  Rebekah's  inquiry  of 
God,  and  the  answer  given  to  her,  are  discussed  by 
Deyling,  Obser.  Sac.  i.  12,  p.  53  seq.,  and  in  an 
essay  by  J.  A.  Schmid  in  Nov.  Thes.  Theol.-Phi- 
hlog.  i.  188.  W.  T.  B. 

*  RECEIPT  OF  CUSTOM  {r^Xii^viov) 
denotes  not  so  directly  the  act  as  the  place  of  col- 
lecting customs.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  accounts 
of  Matthew's  call  (Matt.  ix.  9,  Mark  ii.  14,  and 
Luke  V.  27).  Matthew  was  a  tax-collector  on  the 
Bhore  of  the  lake  of  Galilee,  probably  near  Caper- 
naum. The  toll-house  may  have  been  a  building 
or  a  booth  merely  with  a  seat  and  table.  [Pub- 
I.ICAJJ;  Taxks.]  H. 

RE'CH AB  (^5"^  =  fiorsemnn,  from  nD*^, 
rdcab,  » to  rido  ' ;  'PtjxoJS  :  Bechab).  Three  oer- 
lons  bearing  this  name  are  mentioned  in  the 
V).  T. 

1.  [Vat.  in  1  Chr.  Prjxa.]  The  ^^^^^^  ^''  ^"- 
;«8tor  of  Jehonadab  (2  K.  x.  15,  23 ;  1  Chr.  ii. 
55;  Jer.  xxxv.  6-19),  identified  by  some  writers, 
»ut  conjecturally  only,  with  Hobab  (Arias  Monta- 
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nus  on  Judg.  i. ;  Sanctius,  quoted  by  Calmet,  DisM. 
sur  les  Rechabites).     [Reciiabitks.] 

2.  One  of  the  two  "  captains  of  bands  "  (^yo^ 
Hevoi  (TuaTpeiJLfidTav,  pi'indpes  l(itronum),  whom 
Ish-bosheth  took  into  his  service,  and  who,  when 
his  cause  was  failing,  conspired  to  murder  him  (2 
Sam.  iv.  2).  Josephus  (Ant.  vii.  2,  §  1)  calls  him 
&a.uuo5.  [Baanah;  Ish-bosmetii,  vol.  ii.  p. 
11G8.] 

3.  The  father  of  Malchiah,  ruler  of  part  of  Beth- 
hacceram  (Neh.  iii.  14),  named  as  repairing  the 
Dung  Gate  in  the  lortifications  of  Jerusalem  under 
Nehemiah.  E.  H.  P. 

RE  CH ABITES  (D^:??'^  [Im-semen] :  'Apx" 
a^eiy,  [Alex.]  AXxa^eif,  [xapc^e*";  Comp. 
'PTjxa/SetV,  'P7jxa)8ei;u0  Hechabitve).  The  trib« 
tlius  named  appears  before  us  in  one  memorable 
scene.  Their  history  before  and  after  it  lies  in 
some  obscurity.  AVe  are  left  to  search  out  and 
combine  some  scattered  notices,  and  to  get  from 
them  what  light  we  can. 

(I.)  In  1  Chr.  ii.  55,  the  house  of  Rechab  is 
identified  with  a  section  of  the  Kenites,  who  came 
into  Canaan  with  the  Israelites  and  retained  their 
nomadic  habits,  and  the  name  of  Hammath  is 
mentioned  as  the  patriarch  of  the  whole  tribe. 
[Kenites:  IIemath.]  It  has  been  inferred  from 
thifi  passage  that  the  descendants  of  Rechab  t)e- 
longed  to  a  branch  of  the  Kenites  settled  from  the 
first  at  Jabez  in  Judah.  [Jehonadab.]  The 
fiict,  however,  that  Jehonadab  took  an  active  part 
in  the  revolution  which  placed  Jehu  on  the  throne, 
seems  to  indicate  that  he  and  his  tribe  belonged  to 
Israel  rather  than  to  Judah,  and  the  late  date  of 
1  Chr.,  taken  together  with  other  facts  {infra), 
makes  it  more  probable  that  this  passage  refers  to 
the  locality  occupied  by  the  Rechabites  after  their 
return  from  the  Captivity."  Of  Rechab  himself 
nothing  is  known.  He  may  have  been  the  father, 
he  may  have  been  the  remote  ancestor  of  Jehona- 
dab. The  meaning  of  the  word  makes  it  probable 
enough  that  it  was  an  epithet  passing  into  a  propei 
name.  It  may  have  pointed,  as  in  the  robber-chief 
of  2  Sam.  iv.  2,  to  a  conspicuous  form  of  the  wild 
Bedouin  life,  and  Jehonadab,  the  son  of  the  Rider, 
may  have  been,  in  part  at  least,  for  that  reason, 
the  companion  and  friend  of  the  fierce  captain  of 
Israel  who  drives  as  with  the  fury  of  madness  (2 
K.  ix.  20). 

Another  conjecture  as  io  the  meaning  of  the 
name  is  ingenious  enough  to  merit  a  disinterment 
from  the  forgotten  learning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. Boulduc  {De  Kccles.  ante  Leg.  iii.  10)  in- 
fers from  2  K.  ii.  12,  xiii.  14,  that  the  two  great 
prophets  Elijah  and  Elisha  were  known,  each  of 

them  in  his  time,  as  the  chariot  (^?*!7,  Reclieh) 
of  Israel,  i.  e.  its  strength  and  protection.  He 
infers  from  this  that  the  special  disciples  of  the 
prophets,  who  followed  them  in  all  their  austerity, 
were  known  as  the  "sons  of  the  chariot,"  B'ne 
Eeceb,  and  that  afterwards,  when  the  original 
meaning  had  been  lost  sight  of,  this  was  taken  as 
a  patronymic,  and  referred  to  an  unknown  Rechab. 
At  present,  of  course,  the  different  vowel  points  of 
the  two  words  are  suflBcienily  distinctive;  but  the 
strange  reading  of  the  LXX.  in  Judg.  i.  19  (Sti 
'P-nxo.fi  Jtfo-TCi'AoTO  ouTOis,  where  the  A.  V.  hai 


a  In  confirmation  of  this  view,  it  may  be  noticed 
that  the  «  shearing-house  "  of  2  K.  x.  14  was  proba- 
sly  the  known  reuOezTous  of  the  nomad  tribe  of  the 


Kenites, 
10D8K.] 


with    wieir    flocks  of  sheop.      [SuAan* 
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••because  tliey  Iiad  clmriots  of  iron")  shows  that 
jne  word  niis;ht  easily  enough  be  taken  for  the 
other.  Apart  from  the  evidence  of  the  name,  and 
the  obvious  probabiHty  of  the  fact,  we  have  the 
Btatoment  {valeat  (junn(urn)  of  Jolin  of  Jerusalem 
that  Jclionadab  was  a  disciple  of  Uisha  (/>e  Jtistit. 
Monach.  c.  25). 

(II.)  'I"he  personal  history  of  .Tehonadaij  has 
been  dealt  with  elsewhere.  Here  we  have  to  notice 
the  new  character  which  he  impressed  on  the  tribe, 
of  which  he  was  the  head.  As  his  name,  his  de- 
scent, and  tlic  part  which  he  played  indicate,  he 
and  his  people  had  all  along  been  worshijipers  of 
Jehovah,  circumcised,  and  so  within  the  covenant 
of  Abraham,  though  not  reckoned  as  belonging  to 
Israel,  and  probably  therefore  not  considering  them- 
gelves  bound  by  the  Mosaic  law  and  ritual.  The 
worship  of  B.uil  introduced  by  Jezebel  and  Ahab 
was  apcordingly  not  less  offensive  to  them  than  to 
the  Israelites.  The  luxury  and  license  of  Phoeni- 
cian cities  threatened  the  destruction  of  the  sim- 
plicity of  their  nomadic  life  (Amos  ii.  7,  8,  vi. 
3-6).  A  protest  vas  needed  against  both  evils, 
and  as  in  tise  case  of  JClijah,  and  of  the  Nazarites 
of  Amos  ii.  11,  it  took  the  form  of  asceticism. 
There  was  to  be  a  more  rigid  adherence  than  ever 
to  the  old  Arab  life.  What  had  been  a  traditional 
habit,  was  enforced  by  a  solemn  conmiand  from  the 
Bheikh  and  prophet  of  the  tribe,  the  destroyed  of 
idolatry,  which  no  one  dared  to  transgress.  They 
were  to  drink  no  wine,  nor  build  house,  nor  sow 
seed,  nor  plant  vineyard,  nor  have  any.  All  their 
days  they  were  to  dwell  in  tents,  as  remembering 
that  they  were  strangers  in  the  land  (Jer.  xxxv. 
6,  7).  This  was  to  be  the  condition  of  their  re- 
taining a  distinct  tribal  existence.  For  two  cen- 
turies and  a  half  they  adhered  faithfully  to  this 
rule;  but  we  have  no  record  of  any  part  taken  by 
them  in  the  history  of  the  period.  We  may  think 
of  them  as  presenting  the  same  picture  which  other 
tribes,  uniting  the  nomad  life  with  religious  aus- 
terity, have  presented  in  later  periods. 

The  Kabathaans,  of  whom  Diodorus  Siculus 
speaks  (xix.  94)  as  neither  sowing  seed,  nor  plant- 
ing fruit  tree,  nor  using  nor  building  house,  and 
enforcing  these  transmitted  customs  under  pain  of 
death,  give  us  one  striking  instance."  Another  is 
found  in  the  prohibition  of  wine  by  Mohammed 
(Sale's  Koran,  I'relim.  Diss.  §  5).  A  yet  more 
interesting  parallel  is  found  in  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  sect  of  the  Wahabys  during  the  last  and 
present  centuries.  Al)d-ul-W^ahab,  from  whom  the 
sect  takes  its  name,  reproduces  the  old  type  of 
character  in  all  its  completeness.  Anxious  to  pro- 
tect his  countrymen  fron)  the  revolting  vices  of  the 
Turks,  as  Jehonadab  had  been  to  protect  the 
Kenites  from  the  like  vices  of  the  Phoenicians,  the 
Bedouin  reformer  felt  the  necessity  of  returning  to 
the  old  austerity  of  Arab  life.     What  wine  had 


a  The  fact  that  the  Nabatheeans  habitually  drank 
'wild  honey"  (fxtXi  a7pio»/)  mixed  with  water  (Died. 
6ic.  xlx.  94),  and  that  the  BeCouins  as  habitually  still 
make  locusts  an  article  of  food  (Burckhardt,  Bedouins, 
p.  270),  shows  very  strongly  that  the  Baptist's  Ufe  was 
dshioned  after  the  Rechabite  ajB  well  as  the  Nazarite 
type. 

f>  It  may  be  worth  while  to  refer  to  a  few  authori- 
ties agreeing  in  the  general  interpretation  here  given, 
Ibough  diCfering  aA  to  details.  Vatablus  ( Crit.  Hoc.  in 
oc.)  mentions  a  Jewish  traaition  (R.  Judah,  as  cited 
jy  Kimchi ,  coinp.  Scaliger,  Elench.  Trihceres.  Senear. 
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been  to  the  earlier  preacher  of  righlMusneM,  Um 
outward  sign  and  incentive  of  a  fatal  corruption, 
opium  and  tobacco  were  to  the  later  prophet,  and, 
as  such,  were  rigidly  proscrilicd.  'Ihe  rapidity 
with  which  the  Wahabys  became  a  formidable 
party,  the  Puritans  of  Islam,  presents  a  striking 
analogy  to  the  strong  political  influence  of  Jehona- 
dab in  2  K.  X.  15,  23  (com^ .  Burckhar'.t,  BecUmint 
and  Wahabys,  p.  283,  Ac). 

(III.)  The  invasion  of  Judah  by  Nebucliad- 
nezzar  in  B.  c.  607,  drove  the  Rechabitea  from 
their  tents.  Possibly  some  of  the  previous  period* 
of  danger  may  have  led  to  their  settling  within 
the  limits  of  the  territory  of  Judah.  Some  in- 
ferences may  be  safely  drawn  from  the  facts  of 
Jer.  xxxv.  The  names  of  the  Kechabites  show 
that  they  continued  to  be  Morshippers  of  Jehovah. 
They  are  already  known  to  the  prophet.  One  of 
them  (ver.  3)  bears  the  same  name.  Their  rigitt 
Nazarite  life  gained  for  them  admission  into  tho 
house  of  the  Lord,  into  one  of  the  chambers  as- 
signed to  priests  and  Levites,  within  its  precincts. 
They  were  received  by  the  sons  or  followers  of  a  "  maii 
of  God,"  a  prophet  or  devotee  of  special  sanctity 
(ver.  4).  Here  they  are  tempted  and  are  proox 
against  the  temptation,  and  their  steadfastness  is 
turned  into  a  reproof  for  the  unfaithfulness  of 
Judah  and.  Jerusalem.  [Jeremiah.]  The  history 
of  this  trial  ends  with  a  special  blessing,  the  full 
import  of  which  has,  for  the  most  part,  not  been 
adequately  apprehended:  *'Jonadab,  the  son  of 
Rechab,  shall  not  want  a  man  to  stand  before 
me  forever"  (ver.  19).  Whether  we  look  on  this 
as  the  utterance  of  a  true  prophet,  or  as  a  vati- 
cinium  ex  eventu,  we  should  hardly  expect  at  this 
precise  point  to  lose  sight  altogether  of  those  of 
whom  they  were  spoken,  even  if  the  words  pointed 
only  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  name  and  trilje. 
They   have    however,    a   higher   meaning.       The 

words  "to  stand  before  me"  (*'5S/"i^T)   are 

essentially  liturgical.  The  tribe  of  Levi  is  chosen 
to  "  stand  before  "  the  Lord  (Deut.  x.  8,  xvii.  5,  7). 
In  Gen.  xviii.  22;  Judg.  xx.  28;  Ps.  cxxxiv.  1;  Jer. 
XV.  19,  the  liturgical  meaning  is  equally  prominent 
and  unmistakable  (comp.  Gesen.  Tfies.  s.  v. ;  Gro- 
tius  in  Ivc).  The  fiict  tliat  this  meaning  is  given 
("ministering  before  me")  in  the  Targum  of 
Jonathan,  is  evidence  (1)  as  to  the  received  mean- 
ing of  the  phrase;  (2)  that  this  rendering  did 
not  shock  the  feelings  of  studious  and  devout 
Rabbis  in  our  Lord's  time;  (3)  that  it  was  at 
least  probable  that  there  existed  representatives 
of  the  Rechabites  connected  with  the  Temple  serviceg 
in  the  time  of  Jonathan.  This  then,  was  the  ex- 
tent of  the  new  blessing.  The  Rechabites  were 
solemnly  adopted  into  the  families  of  Israel,  ar>d 
were  recognized  as  incorporated  into  the  tribe  of 
LevL'»     'i'heir  purity,  their  faithfulness,  their  con- 


p.  26)  that  the  daughters  of  the  Rechabites  married 
Levites,  and  that  thus  their  children  came  to  minister 
in  the  Temple.  Clariu8^(i6(V/.)  conjectures  that  the 
Rechabites  themselves  w'ere  chosen  to  sit  in  the  grea^ 
Council.  Sanctius  and  Calmet  suppose  them  to  have 
ministered  in  the  same  way  as  the  Nethinim  (Calmet 
Diss,  sur  les  Rechab.  in  Com.  vi.  p.  xviii.  172(J).  Ser 
rarius  (I>j7i«r«.)  identities  them  with  the  Essenes' 
Scaliger  (/.  c.)  with  the  Chasidim,  in  whose  name  th« 
priests  offered  special  daily  sacriliccs,  and  who,  in  tbk 
way,  were  "standing  before  the  Lord  "  continntry. 
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itecrated  life  gained  for  them,  as  it  gained  for  other 
Nazarites,  that  honor  (comp.  I'aiKsxs).  In  Lam. 
IV.  7,  we  may  perhaps  trace  a  reference  to  the 
Kechabifes,  who  had  been  the  most  conspicuous 
jxaraples  of  the  Naaarite  life  in  the  prophet's  time, 
uid  most  the  object  of  his  admiration. 

(IV.)  It  remains  for  us  to  see  whether  there  are 
any  traces  of  tlieir  after-history  in  the  Biblical  or 
later  ^Titers.  It  is  believed  tliat  there  are  such 
traces,  and  that  they  confirm  the  statements  made 
in  the  previous  paragraph. 

(1.)  We  have  the  singular  heading  of  the  Ps. 
Ixxi.  in  the  LXX.  version  (tw  Aavid,  vluv  'Iwva- 
Sd$,  Kal  Twy  Trpcarau  aiXfJ-a\wn(xd€VT(»}i/),  evi- 
dence, of  course,  of  a  corresponding  Hebrew  title 
In  the  3d  century  B.  c,  and  indicating  that  the 
"sons  of  Jonadab  "  shared  the  captivity  of  Israel, 
and  took  their  place  among  the  Levite  psalmists 
who  gave  expression  to  the  sorrows  of  the  people" 

(2.)  There  is  the  significant  mention  of  a  son 
of  Rechab  in  Neh.  iii.  14,  as  cooperating  with  the 
priests,  Levites  and  princes  in  the  restoration  of 
the  wall  of  Jerusalem. 

(3.)  The  mention  of  the  house  of  Rechab  in 
1  Chr.  ii.  55,  thougli  not  without  difficulty,  points, 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  to  the  same  conclusion. 

The  Rechabites    have    become  scribes  (D*''^Q10, 

Sophervn).  They  give  themselves  to  a  calling 
which,  at  the  time  of  the  return  from  Babylon, 
was  chiefly  if  not  exclusively  in  the  lunds  of 
Levites.  The  other  names  (Tirathites,  Shi- 
MEATHiTES,  and  SucHATHiTKS  in  A.  V.)  seem  to 
add  nothing  to  our  knowledge.  The  Vulg.  ren- 
dering, however  (evidence  of  a  traditional  Jewish 
interpretation  in  the  time  of  Jerome)  gives  a  trans- 
lation based  on  etymologies,  more  or  less  accurate, 
of  the  proper  names,  which  strikingly  confirms  the 
view  now  taken.  "  Cognationes  quoque  Scribarum 
habitantium  in  Jabes,  canentes  atque  resonantes,  et 
in  tabernaculis  commorantes.'"  *  Thus  interpreted, 
the  passage  points  to  a  resumption  of  the  outward 
form  of  their  old  life  and  its  union  with  their  new 
functions.  It  deserves  notice  also  that  while  in 
1  Chr.  ii.  54,  55,  the  Rechabites  and  Netopha- 
thites  are  mentioned  in  close  connection,  the  "sons 
of  the  singers  "  in  Neh.  xii.  28  appear  as  coming  in 
brge  rmmbers  from  the  villages  of  the  same  Ne- 
tophathites.  The  close  juxtaposition  of  the  Recha- 
bites with  the  descendants  of  David  in  1  Chr.  iii.  1 
shows  also  in  how  honorable  an  esteem  they  were 
held  at  the  time  when  that  book  was  compiled. 

(4.)  The  account  of  the  martyrdom  of  James 
the  Just,  given  by  Hegesippus  (Eus.  //.  E.  ii.  23), 
brings  the  name  of  the  Rechabites  once  more  before 
us,  and  in  a  very  strange  connection.  While  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  were  stoning  him,  "  one  of 
the  priests  of  the  sons  of  Rachab,  the  son  of  Re- 
*  chabim,  who  are  mentioned  by  Jeremiah  the  proph- 
et," cried  out,  protesting  against  the  crime.  Dr. 
Stanley  {Sermons  and  Essays  on  the  Apostolic  A(/e, 
p.  333),  struck  with  the  seeming   anomaly  of  a 
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priest  "  not  only  not  of  Levitical,  but  not  even  of 
Jewish  descent,"  supposes  the  name  to  have  been 
used  loosely  as  indicating  the  abstemious  life  of 
James  and  other  Nazarites,  and  jwints  to  tbe  feet 
that  Epiphanius  (//cb?'.  Ixxviii.  14)  ascribes  to 
Symeon  the  brother  of  James  the  words  which 
Hegesippus  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  Rechabite, 
as  a  proof  that  it  denoted  merely  the  Nazarite 
form  of  life.  Calmet  {Diss,  sur  les  Rechnb.  1.  c.) 
supposes  the  man  to  have  been  one  of  the  Rechabite 
Nethinim,  whom  the  informant  of  Hegesippus  took, 
in  his  ignorance,  for  a  priest.  The  view  which  has 
been  here  taken  presents,  it  is  believed,  a  more 
satisfactory  solution.  It  was  hardly  possible  that 
a  writer  like  Hegesippus,  living  at  a  time  when 
the  details  of  the  Temple-services  were  fresh  in  the 
memories  of  men,  should  have  thus  spoken  of  the 
Rechabmi  unless  there  had  been  a  body  of  men  tc 
whom  the  name  was  commonly  apphed.  He  uses 
it  as  a  man  would  do  to  whom  it  was  familiar,  with- 
out being  struck  by  any  apparent  or  real  anomaly. 
The  Targum  of  Jonathan  on  Jer.  xxxv.  19  indi- 
cates, as  has  been  noticed,  the  same  fact.  We  may 
accept  Hegesippus  therefore  as  an  additional  witness 
to  the  existence  of  the  Rechabites  as  a  recognized 
body  up  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  sharing  in 
the  ritual  of  the  Temple,  partly  descended  from  the 
old  "sons  of  Jonadab,"  partly  recruited  by  the  in- 
corporation into  their  ranks  of  men  devoting  them- 
selves, as  did  James  and  Symeon,  to  the  same  con- 
secrated life.  The  form  of  austere  holiness  present'>ii 
in  the  life  of  Jonadab,  and  the  blessing  pronounced 
on  his  descendants,  found  their  highest  representa- 
tives in  the  two  Brothers  of  The  Lord. 

{^  )  Some  later  notices  are  not  without  interest. 
Benjamin  of  Tudela,  in  the  12th  century  (Edit. 
Asher,  1840,  i.  112-114),  mentions  that  near  El- 
Jubar  (=  Punibenitha)  he  found  Jews  who  were 
named  Rechabites.  They  tilled  the  ground,  kept 
flocks  and  herds,  abstained  from  wine  and  flesh, 
and  ga\e  tithes  to  teachers  who  devoted  themselves 
to  studying  the  Law,  and  weeping  for  Jerusalem. 
They  were  100,000  in  number,  and  were  governed 
by  a  prince,  Salomon  han-Nasi,  who  traced  his 
genealogy  up  to  the  house  of  David,  and  ruled  over 
the  city  of  Thema  and  Telmas.  A  later  traveller. 
Dr.  Wolff,  gives  a  yet  stranger  and  more  detailed 
report.  The  Jews  of  Jerusalem  and  Yemen  told 
him  that  he  would  find  the  Rechabites  of  Jer.  xxxv. 
living  near  Mecca  {Journal,  1829,  ii.  334).  When 
he  came  near  Senaa  he  came  in  contact  with  a 
tribe,  the  Beni-Khabr,  who  identified  themselves 
with  the  sons  of  Jonadab.  With  one  of  them, 
INlousa,  Woltl'  conversed,  and  reports  the  dialogue 
as  follows:  "  I  asked  him,  '  Whose  descendants  are 
you?  '  Mousa  answered,  'Come,  and  I  will  show 
you,'  and  read  from  an  Arabic  Bible  the  words  of 
Jer.  xxxv.  5-11.  He  then  went  on.  'Come,  and 
you  will  find  us  60,000  in  number.  You  see  the 
words  of  the  Prophet  have  been  fulfilled,  Jonadab 
the  son  of  Rechab  shall  not  want  a  man  to  stand 
before   me  forever'"   {ibid.  p.  335).     In  a  later 


a  Neither  Ewald  nor  llengstenberg  nor  De  Wette 
aotices  this  inscription.  Ewald,  however,  refera  the 
I'salm  to  the  time  of  the  Captivity,  llengstenberg 
■ho  asserts  its  D.iviilic  authorship,  indicates  an  alpha 
Detic  relation  between  it  and  Ps.  Ixx.,  which  is  at 
iuet  presumptive  evidence  of  a  lat«r  origin,  and 
points,  with  some  ftiir  probability,  to  Jeremiah  as  the 
writer.     (Cooip.    LAMENXiTiONS.)     It  is  noticed,  how- 


ever, by  Augustine  {Enarr.  in  Ps.  Ixx.  §  2),  and  is  re- 
ferred  by  him  to  the  Rechabites  of  Jer.  xxxv. 

b  The  etymologies  on  which  this  version  rests  are. 
it  must  be  confessed,  somewhat  doubtful.  Scaligei 
(ElencK.  Trihar.  ikrrar.  c.  23)  reject"*  them  with  scorn. 
Pellican  and  Calmet,  on  the  other  hand,  detend  th« 
Vulg.  rendering,  and  Gill  {in  loc.)  does  not  Jisput*  it. 
Most  modern  interpreters  follow  the  A.  V  in  taklo^ 
the  words  as  proper  names. 
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oumal  (Journ.  18.')9,  p.  389)  he  mentions  a  sec- 
ond interview  with  Moiisu,  describes  them  as  Iteep- 
hig  strictly  to  tl>e  old  rule,  calls  them  now  by  the 
name  of  the  li'ne-Arhab,  and  says  that  IJ'iie  Israel 
of  the  tribe  of  Dan  live  with  them.«       E.  II.  P. 

RE'CHAH  (nD"n  [hinder  jmrt,  recess]: 
TPtjxo/S;  Alex.  Pr](pa;  [Comp.  'Prj yet] :  liecha). 
In  1  Chr.  iv.  12,  lieth-Rapha,  Paseah,  and  Tehin- 
oah  the  father,  or  founder,  of  Ir-nahash,  are  said 
to  have  been  the  "  men  of  Kechah."  In  the  Tar- 
gum  of  K.  Joseph  they  are  called  "  the  men  of  the 
great  Sanhedrin,"  the  Targumist  apparently  read- 

u,g  nsn. 

KECORDER  ('T'ST^),  an  officer  of  high  rank 
in  the  Jewish  state,  exercising  the  functions,  not 
•imply  of  an  annalist,  but  of  chancellor  or  president 
of  the  privy  council.  The  title  itself  may  perhaps 
have  reference  to  his  office  as  adviser  of  the  king: 
at  all  events  the  notices  prove  that  he  was  more 
than  an  annalist,  thoui;h  the  superintendence  of  the 
records  was  without  doubt  entrusted  to  bin).  In 
David's  court  the  recorder  appears  among  the  high 
officers  of  his  household  (2  Sam.  viii.  IG,  xx.  24; 
1  Chr.  xviii.  15).  In  Solomon's,  he  is  coupled 
with  the  three  secretaries,  and  is  mentioned  last, 
probably  as  being  their  president  (1  K.  iv.  3).  Un- 
der Hezekiah,  the  recorder,  in  conjunction  with  the 
prefect  of  the  palace  and  the  secretary,  represented 
the  king  (2  K.  xviii.  18,  37):  the  patronymic  of 
the  recorder  at  this  time,  Joah  the  son  of  Asaph, 
makes  it  probable  that  he  was  a  Levite.  Under 
Josiah,  the  recorder,  the  secretary,  and  the  gover- 
nor of  the  city  were  entrusted  with  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  repairs  of  the  Temple  (2  Chr. 
xxxiv.  8).  These  notices  are  sufficient  to  prove 
the  high  position  held  by  him.     [Town  Cleijk  ] 

VV.  L.  B. 

*  RED.     [Colors,  3.] 

RED-HEIFER.    [Six-Okfkhing.] 

RED  SEA.  The  sea  known  to  us  as  the  Red 
Sea  was  by  the  Israelites  called  "  the  sea  "  (S^H, 
Ex.  xiv.  2,  9,  16,  21,  28:  xv.  1,  4,  8,  10,  19;  Josh. 
rxiv.  6,  7 ;  and  many  other  passages) ;  and  specially 

"  the  sea  of  suph  "  (^l^^D'D^  Ex.  x.  19,  xiii.  18, 
XV.  4,  22,  xxiii.  31;  Num.  xiv.  25,  xxi.  4,  xxxiii. 
10,  11;  Deut.  i.  40,  xi.  4;  Josh.  ii.  10,  iv.  23, 
xxiv.  6;  Judg.  xi.  IG;  1  K.  ix.  2G;  Neh.  ix.  9;  Ps. 
cvi.   7,  9,22,  cxxxvi.   13,  15;  Jer.  xlix.  21).     It 

is  also  perhaps  written  HC^D  (ZaSfi,  LXX.)  in 
Num.  xxi.  14,  rendered  "Red  Sea  "  in  A.  V.;  and 
in  like  manner,  in  Deut.  i.  1,  H^D,  withoat  D^. 
The   LXX.  always  render  it  rj  ipvdph  OdXaacra 


a  A  paper  "Oa  Recent  Notices  of  the  Rechabites," 
by  Signor  Pierotti,  has  been  read,  since  the  above  was 
In  type,  at  the  Cambridge  Meeting  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation (October,  1862).  He  met  with  a  tribe  calling 
lUerQselves  by  that  name  near  the  Dead  Sea,  about 
two  miles  S.  E.  from  it.  They  had  a  Hebrew  Bible. 
»nd  said  their  prayers  at  the  tomb  of  a  Jewish  Rabbi. 
They  told  him  precisely  the  same  stories  fis  had  been 
^Id  to  Wolff  thirty  years  before. 

b  Or,  as  some  Arab  authors  say,  the  sea  is  so  named 
Iron:  th  J  drowning  of  Pharaoh's  host ;  Kulzum  being  a 

leriTative  of  a'^JL^'^  ^>th  this  signiflcatioa :   or,  ac 
Ktrding  to  others,  from  its  being  hemmed  in  by  moaa- 
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(except  in  Ju-ig.  xi.  16,  where  ^^D,  2\<l>,  i»  p» 
served).  So  too  in  N.  T.  (Acts  vii.  30;  Ileb.  xL 
29);  and  this  name  is  found  in  1  Mace.  iv.  9.  By 
the  classical  geographers  this  appellation,  like  it! 
Latin  equivalent  Afare  Ruhrum.  or  M.  Erytltrmum, 
was  extended  to  all  the  seas  wasning  the  shores  of 
the  Arabian  peninsula,  and  e\en  the  Indian  Ocean 
the  Re<l  Sea  itself,  or  Arabian  Gulf,  was  6  ^Apd&ioi 
K6\iros,  or  'Apa^iKhs  k.,  or  ISinus  Ai'ubicus,  and 
its  eastern  branch,  or  the  Gulf  of  the  'Akabeh, 
AiAaj'tTTjs,  'EAaiftTT;?,  'EAoi//tjkJ>5  KdKiros,  Sinue 
^lanites,  or  S.  AllanUicus.  The  Gulf  of  Suez 
was  specially  \^e  Heroipolite  Gulf,  'Hp'"07roAfT7jj 
k6\vos^  Sinus  IlerodpoUtes,  or  S.  IJeroopolilicit*. 
Among  the  peoples  of  the  East,  the  Red  Sea  has 
for  many  centuries  lost  its  old  names :  it  is  now 
called  generally  by  the  Arabs,  as  it  was  in  mediae- 
val times,  Bahr  El-KuLzum,  "the  sea  of  El-Kul* 
zum,"  after  the  ancient  Clysma,  "the  sea  beach," 
the  site  of  which  is  near,  or  at,  the  modern  Suez.* 
tn  the  Kur-an,  part  of  its  old  name  is  preser\ed,  the 
rare  Arabic  word  yamm  being  used  in  the  account 
of  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  (see  also  foot-note 
to  p.  1012, 1'n/rrt,  and  El-Beydawee's  Comment,  on 
the  Kur-dn,  vii.  132,  p.  341;  and  xx.  81,  p.  602).* 

Of  the  names  of  this  sea  (1.)   D^  (Syr.  J^^fiL* 

and     f^^^  —  the   latter   generally   "a  lake;" 

Hierog.   YUMA;   Copt.  10 JUL  J     Arabic,   Ij)d 

signifies  "  the  sea,"  or  any  sea.  It  is  also  applied 
to  the  Nile  (exactly  as  the  Arabic  bahi'  is  so  ap- 
plied) in  Nah.  iii.  8,  "Art  thou  better  than  popu- 
lous No,  that  was  situate  among  the  rivers  {yeorim), 
[that  had]  the  waters  round  about  it,  whose  ram- 
part [was]  the  sea  {yam),  and  her  wall  was  fror:: 
the  sea  {ydvi)  ?  « 

(2.)  ?1'1D"D^;  in  the  Coptic  version,  cbSOJUL 
ilU^^pi*  The  meaning  of  suph,  and  the 
reason  of  its  being  applied  to  the  sea,  have  given 
rise  to  much  learned  controversy.  Gesenius  ren- 
ders it  rush,  reed,  sea-weed.  It  is  mentioned  in 
the  O.  T.  almost  always  in  connection  with  the  sea 
of  the  Exodus.     It  also  occurs  in  the  narrative  of 

the  exposure  of  Moses  in  the  "^S*)  {.y(or) ;  for  he 
was  laid  in  suph,  on  the  brink  of  the  ye&r  (Ex.  it 
3),  where  (in  the  stiph)  he  was  found  by  Pharaoh'g 
daughter  (6);  and  in  the  "  burden  of  Egypt  "  (Is. 
xix.),  with  the  drying  up  of  the  waters  of  Egypt: 
"  And  the  waters  shall  fail  from  the  sea  {yam),  and 
the  river  (nahar)  shall  be  wasted  and  dried  up. 
And  they  shall  turn  the  rivers  {ndhdr,  constr.  pi. ) 
far  away;   [and]  tie  brooks  (yeor)  of  defense  (c-r 


tains,  from  the  same  root  Ki-Makreezee's  Khitat,deecr. 
of  the  !5«a  of  El-Kulzuuij. 

c  Its  general  name  is  "  the  Sea  of  El-Kulzum  ;  "  but 
in  difterent  parts  it  is  also  called  after  the  nearest  coast, 
as  "  the  sea  of  the  Hijaz,"  etc.  (Yakoot,  in  tb« 
Moajam). 

d  Yamm  signifies  a  bahr  of  which  the  bottom  is  not 
reached.     Bahr  applies  to  a  "sea"  or  a  "great  river." 

e  Gesenius  adds  Is.  xix.  5,  quoted  below  ;  but  it  it 
not  easy  to  see  why  this  should  be  the  Nile  (except 
from  preconceived  notions),  instead  of  the  ancient  ex 
tension  of  the  Red  Sea.  •He  allows  the  "  tongue  of 
the  Egyptian  sea  (ycim) "  in  la.  xi.  15,  where  the  rlTe» 
[Nile]  is  n&har. 
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jf  Egypt?)  shall  be  emptied  and  dried  up:  the 
reeds  and  fla<^8  (suph)  shall  wither.  The  paper 
reeds"  by  the  brooks  (yedr),  by  the  mouth  of  the 
brooks  (yeor),  and  everythino;  sown  by  the  brooks 
(yedr),  shall  wither,  be  driven  away,  and  be  no 
[more].  The  fishers  also  shall  mourn,  and  all  they 
that  cast  angle  into  the  brooks  (ytor)  shall  lament, 
Mid  they  that  spraid  nets  upon  the  waters  shall 
languish.  ^Moreover  they  that  work  in  fine  flax, 
and  they  that  weave  net  works  (white  linen?)  shall 
be  confounded.  And  they  shall  be  broken  in  the 
pur[X)ses  thereof,  all  that  makes  sluices  [and]  ponds 
for  fish  "  (xix.  5-10).  Siip/i  only  occurs  in  one 
l>lace  besides  those  already  referred  to :  in  Jon.  ii. 
5,  it  is  written,  "  The  waters  compassed  me  about, 
[even]  to  the  soul;  the  depth  closed  me  round 
about,  the  weeds  (sup/i )  were  wrapped  about  my 
head."  With  this  single  exception,  which  shows 
that  this  product  was  also  found  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, su/j/i  is  Egyptian,  either  in  the  Red  Sea,  or 
in  the  t/edr,  and  this  yeor  in  Ex.  ii.  was  in  the  land 
of  Goshen.  What  yeor  signifies  here,  in  Is.  xix., 
and  generally,  we  shall  examine  presently.  But 
first  of  suph. 

The  signification  of  ^^Oj  supfi,  must  be  gath- 
ered from  the  foregoing  passages.  In  Arabic,  the 
word,  with  this  signification  (which  commonly  is 
'<wool"),  is  found  only  in  one  pa-ssage  in  a  rare 
lexicon  (the  Mohkam  IMS.).  The  author  says, 
"  Soof-el-bahr  (the  soof  oi  the  sea)  is  like  the  wool 
of  sheep.  And  the  Arabs  have  a  proverb :  *  I  will 
come  to  thee  when  the  sea  ceases  to  wet  the  soof,^  " 

t.  e.  never.  The  ^^O  of  the  D^,  it  seems  quite 
certain,  is  a  sea-iveed  vesemhUng  wool.  Such  sea- 
weed is  thrown  up  abundantly  on  the  shores  of  the 

Red  Sea.  Fiirst  says,  s.  v.  ^O,  "  Ab  jEthiopi- 
bus  herba  quaedam  supho  appellabatur,  quae  in  pro- 
fando  maris  rubri  crescit,  quae  rubra  est,  rubrum- 
qne  colorem  continet,  pannis  tingendis  inservientem, 
teste  Hieronymo  de  qualitate  maris  rubri  "  (p.  47, 
&c.).  Diodorus  (iii.  ch.  19),  Artemidorus  (ap. 
Strabo,  p.  770),  and  Agatharchides  (ed.  Miiller,  p. 
136-37),  speak  of  the  weed  of  the  Arabian  Gulf. 
Ehrenberg  (in  Winer)  enumerates  Fucus  latifollus 
on  the  shores  of  this  sea,  and  at  Suez  Fucus  crispus, 
F.  (rinodis,  F.  turblnatus,  F.  papilhsus,  F.  diapha- 
nus,  etc.,  find  the  specially  re  J  weed  Trichoilesmium 
crythrceum.  The  Coptic  version  renders  stip/i  by 
$hari  (see  above),  supposed  to  be  the  hieroglyphic 
"  SHER  "  (sea?).  If  this  be  the  same  as  the  sari 
of  Pliny  (see  next  paragraph),  we  must  conclude 
that  shm'i,  like  stiph,  was  both  marine  and  fluvial. 
The  passage  in  Jonah  proves  it  to  be  a  marine  prod- 
uct; and  that  it  was  found  in  the  Red  Sea,  the 
numerous  passages  in  which  that  sea  is  called  the 
sea  of  suph  leave  no  doubt. 

But  ^^D  may  have  been  also  applied  to  any 
BuKdtance  resembling  wool,  produced  by  a  fluvial 
tnish,  such  as  the  papyrus,  and  hence  by  a  synec- 
doche to   such    rush  itself.      Golius   says,   s.    v. 


a  Heb.  H'^n^,  rendered  by  the  LXX.  axi,  a^ei, 

fie  Qreek  being  derived  from  !)nW  :  an  Egyptian  word 
tenoting  "  marsh-graas,  reecft,  bulrushes,  and  any  ver- 
lure  gro  ving  in  a  marsh."  Oesenius  renders  Tl'^V 
fl.  n^ni?,  '*a  naked  or  bare  place,  t.  f.  destitute 
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(^Jo,  on  the  authority  of  Ibn-Maaroof  (afta 

explaining  ^t^O  by  "papyrus  herba"),  "Hinc 

i^t^vAjl^jJaJ'    [the  cotton  of  the  papyrus] 

gossippium  papyri,  quod  lanai  simile  ex  thyrso  col- 
ligitur,  et  permixtum  calci  efficit  tenacissimum 
caemeuti  genus."  This  is  curious;  and  it  may  also 
be  observed  that  the  papyrus,  which  included  mora 
than  one  kind  of  cypenis,  grew  in  the  marshes,  and 
in  lands  on  which  about  two  feet  in  depth  of  the 
waters  of  the  inundation  remained  (Wilkinson's 
Ancient  Egyptians,  iii.  61,  149,  citing  Pliny,  xiii. 
11;  Strab.  xvii.  550);  and  that  this  is  agreeable  tc 
the  position  of  the  ancient  head  of  the  gulf,  with 
its  canals  and  chaimels  for  irrigation  (yemimf) 
connecting  it  with  the  Nile  and  with  Lake  Mareotis; 
and  we  may  suppose  that  in  this  and  other  similar 
districts,  the  papyrus  was  cultivated  in  the  yedrim: 
the  marshes  of  Egypt  are  now  in  the  north  of  the 
Delta  and  are  salt  lands.  —  As  a  fluvial  rush,  sUph 
would  be  found  in  marsh-lands  as  well  as  streams, 
and  in  brackish  water  as  well  as  in  sweet.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  a  low  marshy  place  near  the 
ancient  head  of  the  gulf  is  to  this  day  called 
Ghuweybet  el-Boos,  "  the  bed  of  reeds,"  and  another 
place  near  Suez  has  the  same  name ;  traces  perhaps 
of  the  great  fields  of  reeds,  rushes,  and  papyrus, 
which  flourished  here  of  old.  See  also  Pi-iiahi- 
ROTir,  "  the  place  where  sedge  grows  "  ( ?).  Fres- 
nel  {Dissertatiim  sur  le  schari  des  Eyyptiens  et 
le  soil/' des  Ikbreux,  Journ.  Asint.  4e  s(?rie,  xi.  pp. 
274,  &c.)  enumerates  some  of  the  reeds  found  in 
Egypt.  There  is  no  sound  reason  for  identifying 
any  one  of  these  with  supfi.  Fresnel,  in  this  cu- 
rious paper,  endeavors  to  prove  that  the  Coptic 
"  shari  "  (in  the  yarn  shari)  was  the  Avundo 
^yypiaca  of  Deslbntainet  (in  modern  Arabic 
boos  Fdrisee,  or  Persian  cane) :  but  there  appear  to 
be  no  special  grounds  for  selecting  this  variety  for 
identification  with  the  fluvial  shari;  and  we  must 
entirely  dissent  fiora  his  suggestion  that  the  shari 
of  the  Red  Sea  was  the  same,  and  not  sea-weed : 
apart  from  the  evidence  which  controverts  his  ar 
guments,  they  are  in  themselves  quite  inconclusive. 
Sir  Gardiner  Wilkinson's  catalogue  of  reeds,  etc., 
is  fuller  than  Fresnel's,  and  he  suggests  the  Cyimia 
Dives  or  fast'u,ittvs  (Arabic,  Dees)  to  be  the  sari 
of  Pliny.  The  latter  says,  "  Fructicosi  est  genus 
sari,  circa  Nilum  nascens,  duorum  fere  cubitorutn 
altitudine,  pollicari  crassitudine,  coma  papjTi,  sim- 
ileque  manditur  modo  "  (//.  N.  xiii.  23;  see  alto 
Theophr.  iv.  9). 

The  occurrence  of  suph  in  the  yem'  (Ex.  ii.,  Iri. 
xix.)  in  the  land  of  (ioshen  (Ex.  ii.),  brings  us  to 
a  consideration  of  the  meaning  of  the  latter,  which 
in  other  respects  is  closely  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject of  this  article. 

(3.)  n'S^  (Hierog.  ATUR,  AUR;  CoptCSepO, 

of  trees ;  here  used  of  the  gras-sy  places 

on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  :  "  but  this  is  un.sati^factory 
Boothroyd  says  ''  Our  translators,  after  others,  sup. 
pcsed  this  word  to  signify  the  papyrus ;  but  without 
any  ju.st  authority.  Kimchi  explain.o,  '  Aroth  est 
nomen  appellativum  olerum  et  herbarum  virentium.' 
Henoe  we  may  render.  *  The  marchy  \sic\  medowa  f»t€] 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  '  "  etc. 
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iJ^pO,     S^pCW,  Mcmphitic  dialect,  St'OO; 

Sahidic)  signifies  '^  a  river."  It  seems  to  apply  to 
"  a  great  river,"  or  tlie  lilie,  and  also  to  "  an  arm 
of  the  sea;  "  and  jjcrliaps  to  "a  sea  "  absolutely; 
like  the  Arabic  bohr,  Gesenius  s=a)s  it  is  almost  ex- 
clusively used  of  the  Nile;  but  the  passages  in  which 
it  occurs  do  not  necessarily  bear  out  tiiis  conclusion. 
liy  far  the  greater  number  refer  to  the  sojourn  in 
Egypt:  these  are  Gen.  xli.  1,  2.  3,  17,  18,  Pha- 
raoh's dream ;  Ex.  i.  22,  the  exposure  of  the  male 
children;  Ex.  ii.  3,  5.  the  exposure  of  Moses;  Ex. 
vii.  15  IF.,  and  xvii.  5,  Moses  before  Pharaoh  and 
the  plague  of  blood ;  and  Ex.  viii.  5,  7,  the  plague 
of  frogs.  The  next  most  important  instance  is  the 
prophecy  of  Isaiah,  already  quoted  in  full,  'ihen, 
that  of  Amos  (viii.  8,  comp.  ix.  5),  where  the  land 
shall  rise  up  wholly  as  a  flood  {ij<:6r\ ;  and  shall  be 
cast  out  and  drowned  as  [by]  tl.e  flood  {year)  of 
Egypt.  The  great  prophecy  of  Ezekiel  against 
Pharaoh  and  against  all  Egypt,  where  Pharaoh  is 
"  the  great  dragon  that  lieth  in  the  midst  of  his 

rivers  (V^'S*)  which  hath  said,  My  river  C*")S'^) 
is  mine  own,  and  I  have  made  [it]  for  myself" 
(xxix.  3),  uses  the  pi.  throughout,  with  the  above 
exception  and  verse  9,  "  because  he  hath  said,  The 

river  ('"iS^)  [is]  mine,  and  I  have  made  it."  It 
caiuiot  be  supposed  that  Pharaoh  would  have  said 
of  the  Nile  that  he  had  made  it,  and  the  passage 
seems  to  refer  to  a  great  canal.  As  Ezekiel  was 
contemporary  witli  Pharaoh  Necho,  may  he  not 
here  have  referred  to  the  reexcavation  of  the  canal 
of  the  Red  Sea  by  that  Pharaoh  ?  That  canal  may 
have  at  least  received  the  name  of  the  canal  of 
Pharaoh,  just  as  the  same  canal  when  reexcavated 
for  the  last  time  was  "  the  canal  of  the  Prince 
of  the  Faithful,"  and  continued  to  be  so  called. 
Yeor  occurs  elsewhere  only  in  Jer.  xlvi.  7,  8,  in  the 
prophecy  against  Necho;  in  Isa.  xxiii.  10,  where  its 
application  is  doubtful;  and  in  Dan.  xii.  5,  G,  where 
it  is  held  to  be  the  Euf5hrates,  but  may  be  the  great 
canal  of  Babylon.  The  pi.  ycorim^  seems  to  be 
often  used  interchangeably  with  yeor  (as  in  Ez. 
Kxix.,  and  Nah.  iii.  8);  it  is  used  for  "rivers,"  or 
"•channels  of  water;  "  and,  while  it  is  nftt  restricted 
to  Egypt,  especially  of  those  of  the  Nile. 

From  a  comparison  of  all  the  passages  in  which 
it  occurs  there  appears  to  be  no  conclusive  reason 
for  supposing  that  yeor  applies  generally,  if  ever,  to 
the  Nile.  In  the  passages  relating  to  the  exposure 
of  Moses  it  ap]iears  to  apply  to  the  ancient  exten- 
sion of  the  Red  Sea  towards  Tan  is  (ZoAX,  Avaris), 
or  to  the  ancient  canal  (see  below)  through  which 
the  water  of  the  Nile  passed  to  the  "  tongue  of  the 
Egyptian  Sea."  The  water  was  potable  (Ex.  vii. 
1S„  but  so  is  that  of  the  Lake  of  the  Feiyoom  to 
its  own  fishermen,  though  generally  very  brackish : 
and  the  canal  must  have  received  water  from  the 
Nile  during  every  inundation,  and  then  must  have 
been  sweet.  During  the  height  of  the  inundation, 
the  s-veet  water  would  flow  into  the  Red  Sea.  The 
passuge  of  the  canal  was  regulated  by  sluices,  which 

«  The  Mohammedan  account  of  the  exposure  of 
ULoses  i.s  curious.  Moses,  we  read,  was  laid  in  the 
tawwi  (which  is  explained  to  be  the  Nile,  though  that 
•iver  is  not  elsewhere  so  called),  and  the  ark  was  car- 
ried by  the  current  along  a  canal  or  small  river  (na/ir) 
to  a  lake,  at  the  further  end  of  which  was  Pharaoh's 
pavilion  (El-Bcydawee's  Comment,  on  the  Kur-an,  xx. 
19,  j>.  595,  and  Ez  Zamakhsh«ree'8  Comment.,  entitled 
the  Keshdf).     While  we  place  no  dependence  on  Mo- 
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excluded  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea  and  b^oetend 
by  the  water  of  the  canal  the  salt  Kikes.  Strabo 
(xvii.  1,  §  25)  says  that  they  were  thus  rendered 
sweet,  and  in  his  time  contained  gofxl  fish  and 
abounded  with  waterfowl:  the  position  of  these 
lakes  is  more  conveniently  discussed  in  another  part 
of  this  article,  on  the  ancient  geography  of  the  head 
of  the  gulf.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Pha- 
raoh of  Moses  was  of  a  dynasty  residing  at  Tanis. 
and  that  the  extension  of  tlie  Red  Sea,  "  the  tongue 
of  the  I'lgyptian  Sea,"  stretched  in  ancient  times 
into  the  borders  of  the  land  of  Goslien,  a])out  50 
miles  north  of  its  present  head,  and  half-way  to- 
wards Tanis.  There  is  abundant  proof  of  the  former 
cultivation  of  this  country,  whicli  must  have  been 
effected  by  the  canal  from  the  Nile  just  mentioned, 
and  by  numerous  canals  and  chamiels  for  irriga- 
tion, the  yeorvn,  so  often  mentioned  with  the  ye&r. 
'J'here  appears  to  be  no  ditticulty  in  Isa.  xix.  6 
(comp.  xi.  15),  for,  if  the  Red  Sea  became  closaJ 
at  Suez  or  thereabout,  the  supli  left  on  the 
beaches  of  the  yeor  must  have  dried  up  and 
rotted.  The  ancient  beaches  in  the  tract  here 
spoken  of,  which  demonstrate  successive  elevations, 
are  well  known.'* 

(4.)  'H  ipvdpa  6d\a<Taa-  The  origin  of  this  ap- 
pellation has  been  ti)e  source  of  more  speculation 
even  than  the  obscure  siip/i ;  for  it  lies  niore  within 
the  range  of  general  scholarship.  The  theories 
advanced  to  account  for  it  have  been  often  puei  ile. 
and  generally  unworthy  of  acceptance.  Their  au- 
thors may  be  divided  into  two  schools.  The  first 
have  ascribed  it  to  some  natural  phenomenon ;  such 
as  the  singularly  red  appearance  of  the  moun- 
tains of  the  western  coast,  looking  as  if  they  wure 
sprinkled  with  Havantiah  or  Brazil  snuft",  or  brick- 
dust  (Bruce),  or  of  which  the  redness  was  reflected 
in  the  waters  of  the  sea  (Gosselin,  ii.  78-84);  the 
red  color  of  the  w^ater  sometimes  caused  by  the  pres- 
ence of  zoophytes  (Salt;  Ehrenberg);  the  red  coral 
of  the  sea;  the  red  sea-weed;  and  the  red  storks 
that  have  been  -seen  in  great  numbers,  etc.  Re- 
land  {De  Mare  Jiuhro,  Diss.  MiscelL  i.  59-117) 
argues  that  the  epithet  red  was  applied  to  this  and 
the  neighboring  seas  on  account  of  their  tropical 
heat;  as  indeed  was  said  by  Artemidorus  {ap. 
Strabo,  xvi.  4,  20),  that  the  sea  was  called  red  be- 
cause of  the  reflection  of  the  sun.  The  second  have 
endeavored  to  find  an  etymological  derivation.  Of 
these  the  earliest  (European)  writei-s  proposed  a 
derivation  from  Edom,  "  red,"  by  the  Greeks  trans- 
lated literally.  Among  them  were  N.  Fuller  {Mis- 
cell.  Sncr.  iv.  c.  20);  before  him,  Scaliger,  in  his 
notes  to  Feslus;  voce  AL(/yptinos,  ed.  1574;  and 
still  earlier  Genebrard,  Comment,  ad  Ps.  106; 
Bochart  {Phaleg,  iv.  c.  34)  adopted  this  theory  (see 
Reland,  Diss.  Miscell.  i.  85,  ed.  170G).  The 
Greeks  and  Romans  tell  us  that  the  sea  received  its 
name  from  a  great  king,  Erythras,  who  reigned  in 
the  adjacent  country  (Strab.  xvi.  4,  §  20;  Pliny, 
//.  N.  vi.  cap.  23,  §  28;  Agatharch.  1.  §  5;  Phil- 
ostr.  iii.  15,  and  others):*  the  stories  that  have 
come  down  to  us  appear  to  be  distortions  of  the  tra- 


hammedan  relations  of  Biblical  eTents,  there  may  be 
here  a  glimmer  of  truth. 

b  Reland  {Diss.  MiscelL  i.  87,  &c.)  is  pleasantly  se* 
vere  on  the  story  of  king  Erythras  ;  but,  with  all  hi« 
rare  learning,  he  was  ignorant  of  Arab  history,  whict 
is  here  of  the  utmost  value,  and  of  the  various  prooft 
of  a  connection  between  this  Erythras  and  Himyer 
and  the  Phoenicians  in  language,  race,  anl  religion 
Besides,  Reland  had  a  th<iory  of  his  own  to  support. 
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lition  that  Himyer  was  the  name  of  apparently  the 
chief  family  of  Arabia  Felix,  the  great  South-Ara- 
bian kingdom,  whence  the  Himyerites,  and  Iloraer- 
Itae.  Himyer  appears  to  be  derived  from  the  Arabic 
"ahmar,"  red  (Himyer  was  so  called  because  of 
the  red  color  of  his  clothing,  Kn-Nuweyrce  in 
Caussin,  i.  5-1):  "  aafur  "  also  signifies  "red,"'  and 
is  the  root  of  the  names  of  several  places  in  the 
peninsula  so  called  on  account  of  their  redness  (see 
Mitrds'ul,  263,  &c.);  this  may  point  to  Ophir: 
<poivi^  is  red,  and  the  Phoenicians  came  from  the 
Erythraean  Sea  (Herod,  vii.  89).  We  can  scarcely 
doubt,  on  these  etymological  grounds,"  the  connec- 
tion between  tiie  rhceiiicians  and  the  Himyerites, 
or  that  in  this  is  the  true  origin  of  the  appellation 
of  the  Red  Sea.  But  when  the  ethnological  side  of 
the  question  is  considered,  the  evidence  is  much 
strengthened.  The  South-Arabian  kingdom  was  a 
Joktanite  (or  Sheniite)  nation  mixed  with  a  Cush- 
ite.  This  admixture  of  races  produced  two  results 
(as  in  the  somewhat  similar  cases  of  Egypt,  As- 
syria, etc.):  a  genius  for  massive  architecture,  and 
rare  seafaring  ability .  The  Southern-Arabians  car- 
ried on  all  the  commerce  of  Egypt,  Palestine,  and 
Arabia,  with  India,  until  shortly  before  our  own 
era.  It  is  unnecessary  to  insist  on  this  Phoenician 
characteristic,  nor  on  that  which  made  Solomon 
call  for  the  assistance  of  Hiram  to  build  the  Tem- 
ple of  Jerusalem.  The  Philistine,  and  early  Cretan 
and  Carian,  colonists  may  have  been  connected  with 
the  South-Arabian  race.  If  the  Assyrian  school 
would  trace  the  Phoenicians  to  a  Chalda;an  or  an 
Assyrian  origin,  it  might  be  refdied  tliat  the  Cush- 
ites,  whence  came  Nimrod,  pa.ssed  along  the  south 
coast  of  Arabia,  and  that  lierosus  (in  Cory,  2d  ed. 
p.  60)  tells  of  an  early  Arab  domination  of  Chal- 
dsea  before  the  Assyrian  dynasty,  a  story  also  pre- 
served by  the  Arabian  historians  (El-Mes'oodee, 
Golden  Meadotcs,  MS.).  The  Red  Sea,  therefore, 
was  most  probably  the  Sea  of  the  Red  men.  It 
adds  a  link  to  the  curious  chain  of  emigration  of 
the  Phoenicians  from  the  Yemen  to  Syria,  Tyre, 
and  Sidon,  the  shores  and  islands  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, especially  the  African  coasts  of  that  sea,  and 
to  Spain  and  the  far-distant  northerly  ports  of  their 
commerce;  as  distant,  and  across  oceans  as  terrible, 
as  those  reached  by  their  Himyerite  brethren  in  the 
Indian  and  Chinese  Seas. 

Ancient  Limits.  — 'J'he  most  important  change  in 
the  Red  Sea  has  been  the  drying  up  of  its  northern 
extremity,  "the  tongue  of  the  Egyptian  Sea.'*  The 
land  about  the  head  of  the  gulf  has  risen,  and  that 
near  the  Mediterranean  become  depressed.  The 
head  of  the  gulf  has  consequently  retired  gradually 
since  the  Christian  era.  Thus  the  prophecy  of 
.'saiah  has  been  fulfilled :  "  And  the  Lord  shall  ut- 
terly destroy  the  tongue  of  the  Egyptian  sea  "  (xi. 
15);  "the  waters  shall  fail  from  the  sea  "  (xix.  5): 
the  tongue  of  the  Red  Sea  has  dried  up  for  a  dis- 
tance of  at  least  50  miles  from  its  ancient  head,  and 
a  cultivated  and  well-peopled  province  has  been 
changed  into  a  desolate  wilderness.  An  ancient 
canal  conveyed  the  waters  of  the  Nile  to  the  Red 
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Sea,  flowing  through  the  Wddi-t-Tiimcyldt  and  ir- 
rigating with  its  system  of  water-channels  a  larga 
extent  of  country;  it  also  provided  a  means  for  con- 
veying all  the  commerce  of  the  Red  Sea,  once  sc 
important,  by  water  to  the  Nile,  avoiding  the  risk* 
of  the  desert  journey,  and  securing  water-carriage 
from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean.  The  dry- 
ing up  of  the  head  of  the  gulf  appears  to  have  been 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  neglect  and  ruin  of 
this  canal. 

The  country,  for  the  distance  above  indicated,  is 
now  a  desert  of  gravelly  sand,  with  wide  patch 88 
about  the  old  sea-bottom,  of  rank  marsh  land,  new 
called  the  "  Bitter  Lakes  ''  (not  those  of  Strabo). 
At  the  northern  extremity  of  this  salt  waste  is  a 
small  lake  sometimes  called  the  Lake  of  Heroopclia 
(the  city  after  which  the  Gulf  of  Suez  was  call>3d 
the  Heroopolite  Gulf):  the  lake  is  now  Birket  el- 
Tiinsdh,  "  the  lake  of  the  Crocodile,"  and  is  sup- 
posed to  mark  the  ancient  head  of  the  gulf.  The 
canal  that  connected  this  with  the  Nile  was  of 
Pharaonic  origin.''  It  was  anciently  known  as  the 
"Fossa  Regum,"  and  the  "canal  of  Hero."  Pliny, 
Diodorus,  and  Strabo,  state  that  (up  to  their  time) 
it  reached  only  to  the  bitter  springs  (which  appear 
to  be  not  the  present  bitter  lakes,  but  lakes  west  of 
Heroupolis),  the  extension  being  abandoned  on  ac- 
count of  the  supposed  greater  height  of  the  waters 
of  the  Red  Sea.  According  to  Herod,  (ii.  cap.  158) 
it  left  the  Nile  (the  Tanitic  branch,  now  the  canal 
of  El-Md'izz)  at  Bubastis  (Pi-beseth),  and  a  canal 
exists  at  this  day  in  this  neighborhood,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  the  ancient  channel.  The  canal  wa? 
four  days'  voyage  in  length,  and  sufficiently  broa# 
for  two  triremes  to  row  abreast  (Herod,  ii.  158 
or  100  cubits,  Strab.  xvii.  1,  §  26;  and  100  feet, 
Pliny,  vi.  cap.  29,  §  33).  The  time  at  which  the 
canal  was  extended,  after  the  drying  up  of  the  head 
of  the  gulf,  to  the  present  head  is  uncertain,  but 
it  must  have  been  late,  and  probably  since  the  Mo- 
hammedan conquest.  Traces  of  the  ancient  chan- 
nel throughout  its  entire  length  to  the  vicinity  of 
Bubastis,  exist  at  intervals  in  the  present  day 
{Descr.  de  I'Egypte,  E.  M.  xi.  37-381,  and  v.  135- 
158,  8vo  ed.).  The  Amnis  Trdjnntu  {Tpa'iauhi 
WOT.  pt.  iv.  5,  §  54),  now  the  canal  of  Cairo,  was 
probably  of  Pharaonic  origin ;  it  was  at  any  rate 
repaired  by  the  emperor  Adrian ;  and  it  joined  the 
ancient  canal  of  the  Red  Sea  between  Bubastis  and 
Heroopolis.  At  the  Arab  conquest  of  Egypt,  thia 
was  found  to  be  closed,  and  was  reo[)ened  by  'Amr 
by  command  of  'Omar,  after  whom  it  was  called 
the  "  canal  of  the  Prince  of  the  Faitliful."  Coun- 
try-boats sailed  down  it  (and  passed  into  the  Red 
Sea  to  Yembo'  — see  "  Shems  ed-l)een  "'  in  Descr. 
de  I'Ef/ypte,  8vo  ed.  xi.  359),  and  the  water  of  the 
Nile  ran  into  the  sea  at  EUKulziim ;  but  the  for- 
mer commerce  of  Egypt  was  not  in  any  degree  re- 
stored ;  the  canal  was  opened  with  the  intention  of 
securing  supplies  of  grain  from  Egypt  in  case  of 
famine  in  Arabia;  a  feeble  intercourse  with  the 
newly-important  holy  cities  of  Arabia,  to  provide 
for  the  wants  of  the  pilgrims,  was  its  principal  use. 


o  If  we  concede  the  derivation,  it  cannot  be  held 
that  the  Greeks  mistranslated  the  name  of  HiiLjer. 
,'See  Reland,  Diss.  Miscell.  i.  101.)  It  is  worthy  of 
mention  that  the  Arabs  often  call  themselves  "  the  red 
men,''  as  distinguished  from  the  black  or  negro,  and 
the  yellow  or  Turanian,  races  ;  though  they  call  them- 
Klves  "  the  black,"'  as  distinguished  from  the  mor^ 
races,  whom  they  term  "  the  red  ;  "  a«  this 


epithet  is  used  by  them,  when  thus  applied,  as  mean* 
ing  both  "  red  "  and  "  white." 

b  Commenced  by  Sesostris  (Aristot.  Meteor,  i.  14 , 
Strab.  1.  and  xvii. ;  Plin.  Hist.  Kat.  vi.  29  ;  Herod,  ii. 
15S  ;  Diod.  i.  33)  or  by  Necho  IT.,  most  probably  ttu 
former;  continued  by  Darius  Ilystaspis,  and  by  Pto' 
Philadelphus.     See  Encyc.  Bnt.  art  "  Egypt." 
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[n  A.  If.  105,  Kl-Mansoor  ordered  it  to  he  filled  up 
(the  K/nint,  Descr.  of  the  Canals),  in  order  to  cut 
off  supplies  to  the  Shiya'ee  heretics  in  El-Medee- 
ueh.  Now  it  does  not  flow  many  miles  beyond 
Cairo,  hut  its  channel  is  easily  traceable. 

The  land  north  of  the  ancient  head  of  the  gulf  is 
a  plain  of  heavy  sand,  merging  into  marsh-land 
near  the  Mediterranean  coast,  and  extending  to 
Palestine.  We  learn  from  ICl-Makreezee  that  a 
tradition  existed  of  this  ])lain  having  been  formerly 
well  cultivated  vvifh  saffron,  safflower,  and  sugar- 
cane, and  peopled  throughout,  from  the  frontier- 
town  of  JiPAi'eesh  to  El-  Abbdsih  in  Wddi-t-Tu- 
uwyldi  (see  Exodus,  thk,  J/r(/>;  The  Khitnt,  s.  v. 
J  [far;  comp.  MardskI,  ib. ).  Doubtless  the  dry- 
ing up  of  the  gulf  with  its  canal  in  the  south,  and 
the  depresfion  of  the  land  in  the  north,  have  con- 
verted this  once  (if  we  may  believe  the  tradition, 
though  we  cannot  extend  this  fertility  as  far  as  VA- 
'Areesh)  notoriously  fertile  tract  into  a  proverbially 
sandy  and  parched  desert.  This  region,  including 
Wddi-t-Tumeyldt,  was  probably  the  frontier  land 
occupied  in  part  by  the  Israelites,  and  open  to  the 
incursions  of  the  wild  tribes  of  the  Arabian  desert; 
and  the  t/e^r,  as  w^e  have  given  good  reason  for  be- 
lieving, in  this  application,  was  apparently  the  an- 
cient head  of  the  gulf  or  the  canal  of  the  Red  Sea, 
with  its  yeoiim  or  water-channels,  on  which  Goshen 
and  much  of  the  plain  north  of  it  depended  for  their 
fertility. 

Physical  Description.— In  extreme  length,  the 
Ked  Sea  stretches  from  the  Straits  of  Bab  el- 
Mendeb  (or  rather  lids  Bdb  el-Mendtb)  in  lat. 
12°  40/  N.,  to  the  modern  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
Suez,  lat.  30'  N.  Its  greatest  width  may  be  stated 
roughly  at  about  200  geographical  miles;  this  is 
about  lat.  ]6°  30',  but  the  navigable  channel  is 
here  really  narrower  than  in  some  other  portions, 
groups  of  islands  and  rocks  stretching  out  into  the 
sea,  between  30  and  40  miles  from  the  Arabian 
coast,  and  50  miles  from  the  African  coast.  From 
shore  to  shore,  its  narrowest  part  is  at  lids  Bends 
lat.  24°,  on  the  African  coast,  to  Rds  Bereedee 
opposite,  a  little  north  of  Yembo',  the  port  of  /.Y- 
Medeeneh  and  thence  northwards  to  Rds  Mo- 
hommad  {i.  e.  exclusive  of  the  Gulfs  of  Suez  and 
the  'Akabeh),  the  sea  maintains  about  the  same 
average  width  of  100  geographical  miles.  South- 
wards from  Rds  Bends,  it  oi)ens  out  in  a  broad 
reach ;  contracts  again  to  nearly  the  above  narrow- 
ness at  Jeddah  (correctly  Juddcdi),  lat.  21°  30', 
the  port  of  Mekkeh  ;  and  opens  to  its  extreme 
«ridth  south  of  the  last-named  port. 

At  Rds  ]\rvhnmmed,  the  IJed  Sea  is  split  by  the 
gigantic  peninsula  of  Sinai  into  two  gulfs:  the 
westernmost,  or  Gulf  of  Suez,  is  now  about  130 
geographical  miles  in  length,  with  an  average  width 
of  about  18,  though  it  contracts  to  less  than  10 
miles:  the  easternmost,  or  Gulf  of  El-  Akabeh,  is 
only  about  90  miles  long,  from  the  Straits  of 
Tirdn,  to  the  ^Akabeh  [Elath],  and  of  propor- 
tionate narrowness.  The  navigation  of  the  Ked 
Sea  and  Gulf  of  Suez,  near  the  shores,  is  very 
JifHcult  from  the  abundance  of  shoals,  coral  reefs, 
rocks,  and  small  islands  which  render  the  channel 
Intricate,  and  cause  strong  currents,  often  of  un- 
known force  and  direction;  but  in  mid-channel, 
exclusive  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  there  is  generally  a 
width  of  100  miles  clear,  except  the  Daedalus  reef 
.Wellsted,  ii.  300).  —  The  bottom  in  deep  sound- 
ings is  in  most  places  sand  and  stones,  from  Suez 
M  far  as  Juddah ;  and  thence  to  the  Straits  it  is 
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commonly  mud.  ITie  deepest  sounding  in  thi 
excellent  Admiralty  chart  is  1054  fathoms,  in  lat 
22°  30/. 

Journeying  southwards  from  Suez,  on  our  left  Is 
the  peninstda  of  Sinai  [Sinai]  :  on  the  right,  is  the 
desert  coar.t  of  Egypt,  of  limestone  formation  like 
the  greater  part  of  the  Nile  valley  in  Egypt,  the 
cliffs  on  the  sea-margin  stretching  landwards  in  a 
great  rocky  plateau,  while  more  inland  a  chain  of 
volcanic  mountains  (beginning  al)Out  lat.  28°  4' 
and  running  south)  rear  their  lofty  peaks  at  in 
tervals  above  the  limestone,  generally  about  15 
miles  distant.  Of  the  most  important  is  Gebd 
Ghdrib,  6,000  feet  high ;  and  as  the  Straits  of  Jubal 
are  passed,  the  peaks  of  the  primitive  range  attain 
a  height  of  about  4,500  to  6,900  ft.,  until  the 
"  Elba  "  group  rises  in  a  huge  mass  about  lat.  22°. 
Further  inland  is  the  Gebd  ed-Dukh khan,  the 
''porphyry  mountain"  of  Ptolemy  (iv.  5,  §  27; 
M.  Claudianus,  see  JNI tiller,  Geoyr.  Min.  Atlas 
vii.),  6,000  ft.  high,  about  27  miles  from  the  coast, 
where  the  porphjry  quarries  formerly  supplied 
Rome,  and  where  are  some  remains  of  the  time  of 
Trajan  (Wilkinson's  Modern  Erjypt  and  Thebes, 
ii.  383);  and  besides  these,  along  this  desei-t  south- 
wards are  "  quarries  of  various  granites,  serpen- 
tines. Breccia  V^erde,  slates,  and  micaceous,  talcose, 
and  other  schists  "  (id.  382).  Gebel-ez-Zeyt,  "  the 
mountain  of  oil,"  close  to  the  sea,  abounds  in  pe- 
troleum (id.  385).  This  coast  is  especially  inter- 
esting in  a  Biblical  point  of  view,  for  here  weio 
some  of  the  earliest  monasteries  of  the  Eastern 
Church,  and  in  those  secluded  and  barren  moun- 
tains lived  very  early  Christian  hermits.  Th€ 
convent  of  St.  Anthony  (of  the  Thebais),  "  Deyr 
Mar  Antooniyoos,"  and  that  of  St.  Paul,  "  Deyr 
Mi\r  Bolus,"  are  of  great  renown,  and  were  once 
important.  They  are  now,  like  all  Eastern  monas- 
teries, decayed;  but  that  of  St.  Anthony  gives, 
from  its  monks,  the  Patriarch  of  the  Coptic 
church,  formerly  chosen  from  the  Nitrian  monas- 
teries {id.  38i)  — South  of  the  "Elba"  chain,  the 
country  gradually  sinks  to  a  plain,  until  it  rises  to 
the  highland  of  Geeddn,  lat.  15°,  and  thence  to 
the  straits  extend  a  chain  of  low  mountains.  The 
greater  part  of  the  African  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  is 
sterile,  sandy,  and  thinly  peopled;  first  beyond 
Suez  by  Hedawees  chiefly  of  the  Ma'azee  tribe. 
South  of  the  Kuseyr  road,  are  the  'Abab'deh ;  and 
beyond,  the  Bisharees,  the  southern  branch  of 
which  are  called  by  Arab  writers  "  Beja,"  whose  cus- 
toms, language,  and  ethnology,  demand  a  careful 
investigation,  M'hich  would  undoubtedly  be  repaid 
by  curious  results  (see  El-Makreezee's  Khilat, 
Descr.  of  the  Bejd,  and  Descr.  of  the  Desert  of 
Eydhdh;  Quatrem^re's  Essays  on  these  subjects, 
in  his  Memoires  Hist,  et  Geoijr.  sur  I'^yypte,  ii.  pp. 
134,  162;  and  The  Genesis  of  the  Earth  and  oj 
Man,  2d  ed.  p.  109);  and  then,  coast-tribes  of 
Abyssinia. 

the  Gulf  of  El-' Akabeh  (i.  e.  "  of  the  Moun- 
tain-road") is  the  termination  of  the  long  valley 
of  the  Ghor  or  ^Arabah  that  runs  northwards  to 
the  Dead  Sea.  It  is  itself  a  narrow  valley;  the 
sides  are  lofty  and  precipitous  mountains,  of  en- 
tire barrenness;  the  bottom  is  a  river-like  sea, 
running  nearly  straight  for  its  whole  length  of 
about  90  miles.  'The  northerly  winds  rush  dowr 
this  gorge  with  uncommon  fury,  and  render  iti 
navigation  extremely  perilous,  causing  at  the 
same  time  strong  counter-currents;  while  mod 
of  the  few  anchorages  are  open  to  the  southeHf 
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pJes.  It  "has  the  appearance  of  a  narrow,  deep 
ravine,  extending  nearly  a  Imndred  miles  in  a 
straight  direction,  and  the  circmnjacent  hills  rise 
III  some  places  two  thousand  feet  perpendicularly 
from  the  shore  "  (Wellsted,  ii.  108).  The  western 
shore  is  the  peninsula  of  Sinai.  The  Arabian 
chain  of  mountains,  the  continuation  of  the  southern 
spurs  of  the  Lebanon,  skirt  the  eastern  coast,  and 
rise  to  about  3,500  ft.,  while  Gebel  Teybet-  Alee 
near  the  Straits  is  6,000  ft.  There  is  no  pastur- 
age, and  little  fertility,  except  near  the  ^Akabeh, 
where  are  date-groves  and  other  plantations,  etc. 
In  earlier  days,  this  last-named  place  was  (it  is 
said)  famous  for  its  fertility.  The  Island  of  Graia, 
Jezeeret  Furu\ion,  once  fortified  and  held  by  the 
Crusaders,  is  near  its  northern  extremity,  on  the 
Sinaitic  side.  The  sea,  from  its  dangers,  and 
sterile  shores,  is  entirely  destitute  of  boats. 

The  Arabian  coast  outside  the  Gulf  of  the  'Aknbeh 
is  skirted  by  the  range  of  Arabian  mountains,  which 
in  some  few  places  approach  the  sea,  but  generally 
leave  a  belt  of  coast  country,  called  Tihdnith,  or 
the  Ghdr,  like  the  Sheelah  of  Palestine.  This  tract 
is  generally  a  sandy,  parched  plain,  thinly  inhab- 
ited; these  characteristics  being  especially  strong 
in  the  north.  (Niebuhr,  Dtscr.  305  ;  Well- 
sted.) The  mountains  of  the  Hejaz  consist  of 
ridges  running  parallel  towards  the  interior,  and 
increasing  in  height  as  they  recede  (Wellsted,  ii. 
242).  Burckhardt  remarks  that  the  descent  on 
the  eastern  side  of  these  mountains,  like  the  Leb- 
anon and  the  whole  Syrian  range  east  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  is  much  less  than  that  on  the  western ;  and  that 
the  peaks,  seen  from  the  east  or  land  side,  appear 
mere  hills  {Ambia,  p.  321  seq.).  In  clear  weather 
they  are  visible  at  a  distance  of  40  to  70  miles 
(Wellsted,  ii.  242).  The  distant  ranges  have  a 
rugged,  pointed  outline,  and  are  granitic;  at 
Wejh,  with  horizontal  veins  of  quartz ;  nearer  the 
sea  many  of  the  hills  are  fossiliferous  limestone, 
while  the  beach  hills  "  consist  of  light-colored 
sandstone,  fronted  by  and  containing  large  quan- 
tities of  shells  and  masses  of  coral "  (Wellsted,  ii. 
243).  Coral  also  "enters  largely  into  the  compo- 
sition of  some  of  the  most  elevated  hills."  The 
more  remarkable  mountains  are  Jabel ''  Eyn-Unna 
(or  "  'Eynuwunna,"  MardsUl,  s.  v.  "  'Eyn,"  "Ovvr] 
of  Ptol),  6,090  ft.  high  near  the  Straits;  a  little 
further  south,  and  close  to  Mo'eyleh,  are  moun- 
tains rising  from  6,330  to  7,700  ft.,  of  which 
Wellsted  says,  "  The  coast  ...  is  low,  gradually 
ascending  with  a  moderate  elevation  to  the  dis- 
tance of  six  or  seven  miles,  when  it  rises  abruptly 
to  hills  of  great  height,  those  near  Momltxhh 
tei-minating  in  sharp  and  singularly-shaped  peaks 
.  .  .  Mr.  Irwin  [1777]  .  .  .  has  styled  them 
Bullock's  Horns.  To  me  the  whole  group  seemed 
to  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  representations 
whiih  I  have  seen  of  enormous  icebergs"  (ii.  176; 
see  also  the  Admiralty  Chart,  and  Miiller's  Geogr. 
Min.).  A  little  north  of  Yembo'  is  a  remark- 
alile  group,  the  pyramidal  mountains  of  Agath- 
archides;  and  beyond,  about  25  miles  distant, 
rises  J.  Radwa.  Further  south,  J.  Subh  is  re- 
markable for  its  magnitude  and  elevation,  which 
is  greater  than  any  other  between  Yembo'  and 
Jiddcth  ;  and  still  further,  but  rxUmt  80  miles  dis- 
Utnt  from  the  coast,  J,  Rus-cl-Kui  a  rises  oehind  the 
Holy  city,  Mekkeh.  It  is  of  this  mountain  that 
Burckhardt  writes  so  enthusiastically  —  how 
•arely  is  he  enthusiastic  —  contrasting  its  verdure 
tnd  cool  breezes  with   the  sandy  waste  of  Tihd- 
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meli  (Arabia^  p.  65  seqq.).  The  chain  continues 
the  whole  length  of  the  sea,  terminating  in  the 
highlands  of  the  Yemen.  The  Arabian  moun- 
tains are  generally  fertile,  agreeably  different  from 
the  parched  plains  below,  and  their  own  bara 
granite  peaks  above.  The  highlands  and  moun- 
tain summits  of  the  Yemen.  "  Arabia  the  Happy," 
the  Jebel  as  distinguished  from  the  plain,  are 
precipitous,  lofty,  and  fertile  (Niebuhr,  Deter. 
161);  with  many  towns  and  villages  in  their 
valleys  and  on  their  sides.  —  The  coast-line  itself, 
or  Tihdmeh,  "north  of  Yembo\  is  of  moderata 
elevation,  varying  from  50  to  100  feet,  with  no 
beach.  To  the  southward  [to  Juddnh]  it  la 
more  sandy  and  less  elevated;  the  inlets  and 
harbors  of  the  former  tract  may  be  styled  coves; 
in  the  latter  they  are  lagoons"  (Wellsted,  ii. 
244).  —  The  coral  of  the  Ked  Sea  is  remarkably 
abundant,  and  beautifully  colored  and  variegated. 
It  is  often  red,  but  the  more  common  kind  ia 
white;  and  of  hewn  blocks  of  this  many  of  the 
Arabian  towns  are  built. 

The  earliest  navigation  of  the  Red  Sea  (pass- 
ing by  the  'pre-historical  Phoenicians)  is  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus.  "  Sesostris  (Rameses  II.) 
was  the  first  who,  passing  the  Arabian  Gulf  in 
a  fleet  of  long  vessels,  reduced  under  his  author- 
ity the  iiihabitants  of  the  coast  bordering  the 
Erythraean  Sea;  proceeding  still  further,  he  came 
to  a  sea  which,  frgm  the  great  numlier  of  its 
shoals,  was  not  navigable;"  and  after  another 
war  against  Ethiopia  he  set  up  a  stela  on  the 
promontory  of  Dira,  near  the  straits  of  the 
Arabian  Gulf.  Three  centuries  later  Solomon's 
navy  was  built  "  in  Ezion-geber  which  is  beside 
FJoth,  on  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea  ( Yam  SupJi), 
in  the  land  of  Edom  "  (IK.  ix.  26).  In  the  de- 
scription of  the  Gulf  of  El-  Aknbeh^  it  will  be 
seen  that  this  narrow  sea  is  almost  without  any 
safe  anchorage,  except  at  the  island  of  Graia  near 
the  ^Akubeh,  and  about  50  miles  southward,  the 
harbor  of  Edh-Dhahab.  It  is  possible  that  the 
sea  has  retired  here  as  at  Suez,  and  that  Ezion- 
geber  is  now  dry  land.  [See  Ezion-gebek; 
Elath.]  Solomon's  navy  was  evidently  con- 
structed by  Phoenician  workmen  of  Hiram,  for  he 
"sent  in  the  navy  his  servants,  shipmen  that  had 
knowledge  of  the  sea,  with  the  servants  of  Solo 
mon."  This  was  the  navy  that  sailed  to  Ophir 
We  may  conclude  that  it  was  necessary  to  transport 
wood  as  well  as  men  to  build  and  man  these  ships 
on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  the  'Akabek,  which 
from  their  natural  formation  caimot  be  supposed  to 
have  much  altered,  and  which  were  besides  part  >f 
the  wilderness  of  the  wandering ;  and  the  Edomitee 
were  pastoral  Arabs,  unlike  the  seafiiring  Ilimyer- 
ites.  Jehoshaphat  also  "  made  ships  of  Tarshish  tc 
go  to  Ophir  for  gold;  but  they  went  not,  for  th« 
ships  were  broken  at  Ezion-geber"  (1  K.  xxii.  48). 
The  sct'ue  of  this  wreck  has  been  supposed  to  be 
Edh-Dhahab,  where  is  a  reef  of  rocks  like  a 
"  giant's  backbone  "  (=  Ezion-geber)  (Wellsted,  ii 
153),  and  this  may  strengthen  an  identification 
with  that  place.  These  ships  of  Jehoshaphat  were 
manned  by  "his  servants,"  who  from  their  igno- 
rance of  the  sea  may  have  caused  the  wreck.  Pha- 
raoh-Necho  constructed  a  number  of  ships  in  the 
Arabian  guit,  and  the  remains  of  his  works  existed 
in  the  time  of  Herodotus  (ii.  159),  who  also  telli 
us  that  these  ships  were  manned  by  Phoenician 
sailors. 

The  fashion  of  the  aocient  ships  of  the  F^  Se«, 
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jr  of  the  Phoenician  ships  of  Solomon,  is  unknown. 
From  Pliny  we  learn  that  the  ships  were  of  papyrus 
and  like  the  boats  of  the  Nile;  and  this  statement 
H-as  no  doubt  in  sonie  measure  correct.  But  the 
toasting  craft  must  have  been  very  different  from 
those  employed  in  the  Indian  trade.  More  precise 
and  curious  is  El-AIakreezee's  description,  written 
in  the  first  half  of  the  15th  century,  of  the  ships 
that  sailed  from  l-'.ydhdb  on  the  Egyptian  coast  to 
Judduh.  "Their  'jelebehs'  (P.  Lobo,  op.  Quatre- 
m^re  Jremoires,  ii.  164,  calls  them  'gelves'), 
which  carry  the  pilgrims  on  the  coast,  have  not  a 
nail  used  in  them,  but  their  planks  are  sewed  to- 
gether with  fibre,  which  is  taken  from  the  cocoa- 
nut-tree,  and  they  caulk  them  with  the  fibres  of 
the  wood  of  the  date-palm ;  then  they  « pay  '  them 
with  butter,  or  the  oil  of  the  palma  Christi,  or 
with  the  fat  of  the  kirsh  (squalus  carcharias; 
Forskal,  Descr.  Anhmdium,  p.  viii.  No.  19)  .  .  . 
The  sails  of  these  jelebehs  are  of  mats  made  of 
the  dom-palm"  (the  K/iitat,  "  Desert  of  Eydhab"). 
Ore  of  the  sea-going  ships  of  the  Arabs  is  shown 
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in  the  view  of  El-Basrnli,  from  a  sketch  !w 
Colonel  Chesney,  (from  Lane's  '1001  Nights'^. 
The  crews  of  the  latter,  when  not  exceptionally 
Phoenicians,  as  were  Solomon's  and  Pharaoh 
Necho's,  were  without  doubt  generally  Arabians, 
rather  than  Egyptians  —  those  Himyerite  Arabs 
whose  ships  carried  all  the  wealth  of  the  l':a8t 
either  to  the  Ked  Sea  or  the  Persian  Gulf.  The 
people  of  "Oman,  the  southesist  province  of  Arabia, 
were  among  the  foremost  of  these  navigators  (El- 
Mes'oodce's  Golden  Meadows,  MS.,  and  The.  Ac- 
counts of  Ttw  Mohammedan  Travellers  of  the 
Ninth  Century).  It  was  customary,  to  avoid 
probal)ly  the  dangei-s  and  delays  of  the  narrow 
seas,  for  the  ships  engaged  in  the  Indian  tran,.  to 
transship  their  cargoes  at  the  straits  of  Bab  el- 
Mendeb  to  p:gyptian  and  other  vessels  of  the  Red 
Sea  (Agath.  §  103,  p.  190;  anon.  Perlpl.  §  26,  p. 
277,  ed.  Miiller).  The  fleets  appear  to  have  sailed 
about  the  autumnal  equinox,  and  returned  in  De- 
cember or  the  middle  of  January  (Pliny,  //.  N. 
vi.  cap.  xxiii.  §  26;  corap.  PeripL  passim).     St 


El-Basrah.     From  a  Drawing  by  Colonel  Chesney. 


Jerome  says  that  the  navigation  was  extremely 
tedious.  At  the  present  day  the  voyages  are 
periodical,  and  guided  by  the  seasons;  but  the 
old  skill  of  the  seamen  has  nearly  departed,  and 
they  are  extremely  timid,  and  rarely  venture  far 
from  the  coast. 

The  Red  Sea,  as  it  possessed  for  many  centuries 
the  most  important  sea-trade  of  the  East,  contained 
ports  of  celebrity.  Of  these,  Elath  and  Ezion-geber 
alone  appear  to  be  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  The 
Heroijpolite  Gulf  is  of  the  chief  interest:  it  was 
near  to  Goshen ;  it  was  the  scene  of  the  passage  of 
tne  Red  Sea;  and  it  was  the  "  tongue  of  the  Egyp- 
tian Sea."  It  was  also  the  seat  of  the  Egyptian 
trade  in  this  sea  and  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  Hero- 
opolis  is  doubtless  the  same  as  Hero,  and  its  site 
has  been  probably  identified  with  the  modern  Aboo- 
Kesheyd,  at  the  head  of  the  old  gulf.  By  the 
wnsent  of  the  classics,  it  stood  on  or  near  the  head 
•f  the  gulf,  and  was  68  miles  (according  to  the 
itinerary  of  Antoninus)  from  Clysma,  by  the  Arabs 
sailed  Kl-Kulzum,  near  the  modem  Suez,  which  is 
:Iose  to  the  present  head.     Suez  is  a  poor  town, 


and  has  only  an  unsafe  anchorage,  with  very  shoal 
water.  On  the  shore  of  the  Heroopolite  gulf  was 
also  Arsinoe,  founded  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus:  its 
site  has  not  been  settled.  Berenice,  founded  by  the 
same,  on  the  southern  frontier  of  Egypt,  rose  to 
importance  under  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Romans; 
it  is  now  of  no  note.  On  the  western  coast  wa.s 
also  the  anchorage  of  Myos  Hormos,  a  little  north 
of  the  modem  town  El-Kuseyr,  which  now  forms 
the  point  of  communication  with  the  old  route  to 
Coptos.  On  the  Arabian  coast  the  principal  porta 
are  Mu'eyleh,  Yembd'  (the  port  of  kl-.Uedeeneh), 
Juddah  (the  port  of  Mekkeh),  and  Mukha,  by  as 
commonly  written  Mocha.  The  Red  Sea  in  most 
parts  affords  anchorage  for  country-vessels  well  ac- 
quainted with  its  intricacies,  and  able  to  creep 
along  the  coast  among  the  reefs  and  islands  that 
girt  the  shore.  Numerous  creeks  on  the  Arabian 
shore  (called  "  shuroom,"  sing,  "sharm,")  indent 
the  land.  Of  these  the  anchorage  called  Eth" 
Sharm,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  peninsub 
of  Sinai,  is  much  frequented. 

The  commerce  of  the  Red  Sea  was,  in  very  M»> 
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tient  times,  unquestionably  great.  The  earliest 
records  tell  of  the  ships  of  the  Egyptians,  the  Phoe- 
nicians, and  the  Arabs.  Although  the  ports  of  the 
Persian  gulf  received  a  part  of  the  Indian  traffic 
[Dedan],  and  the  Ilirayerite  maritime  cities  in 
the  south  of  Arabia  supplied  the  kingdom  of  Sheba, 
the  trade  with  Egypt  was,  we  must  believe,  the 
most  important  of  the  ancient  world.  That  all  this 
traffic  found  its  way  to  the  head  of  the  Heroilpolite 
gulf  seems  proved  by  the  absence  of  any  important 
Pharaonic  remains  further  south  on  the  Egyptian 
coast.  But  the  shoaling  of  the  head  of  the  gulf 
rendered  the  navigation,  always  dangerous,  more 
dlHlcult;  it  destroyed  the  former  anchorages,  and 
niade  it  necessary  to  carry  merchandise  across  the 
desert  to  the  Nile.  This  change  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  decay  of  the 
commerce  of  Egypt.  We  have  seen  that  the  long- 
voyaging  ships  shifted  their  cargoes  to  Ked  Sea 
craft  at  the  Straits ;  and  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  after 
founding  Arsinoe  and  endeavoring  to  re- open  the 
old  caual  of  the  Red  Sea,  abandoned  the  upper 
route  and  established  the  soutiiern  road  from  his 
new  city  Berenice  on  the  frontier  of  Egypt  and 
Nubia  to  Coptos  on  the  Nile.  Strabo  tells  us  that 
this  was  done  to  avoid  the  dangers  encountered  in 
navigating  the  sea  (xvii.  1,  §  45).  Though  the 
stream  of  commerce  was  diverted,  sufficient  seems 
to  have  remained  to  keep  in  existence  the  former 
ports,  though  they  have  long  since  utterly  disap- 
peared. Under  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Romans  the 
commerce  of  the  Red  Sea  varied  greatly,  influenced 
by  the  decaying  state  of  Egypt  and  the  route  to 
PalmjTa  (until  the  fall  of  the  latter).  But  even  its 
best  state  at  this  time  cannot  have  been  such  as  to 
make  us  believe  that  the  120  ships  sailing  from 
RIyos  Horraos,  mentioned  by  Strabo  (ii.  5,  §  12), 
was  other  than  an  annual  convoy.  The  wars  of 
Heraclius  and  Khosroes  affected  the  trade  of  I'^gypt 
as  they  influenced  that  of  the  Persian  gulf.  Egypt 
had  fallen  low  at  the  time  of  the  Arab  occupation, 
and  yet  it  is  curious  to  note  that  Alexandria  even 
then  retained  the  shadow  of  its  former  glory.  Since 
the  time  of  Mohammed  the  Red  Sea  trade  has  been 
insignificant.  E.  S.  P. 

*  Recent  explorations.  In  1857  Th.  v.  Heuglin 
made  a  scientific  exploration  of  the  Red  Sea,  the 
results  of  which  were  published  in  Petermann's 
Milt/teilungtn  for  1860.  These  researches  cover 
the  physical  features  of  the  sea  and  its  coast,  the 
Fauna  and  Flora,  the  meteorological  and  hypsomet- 
rical  phenomena,  etc.,  all  which  are  given  with 
much  minuteness  of  detail.  Valuable  contributions 
to  the  same  purport,  from  Th.  Kinzelbach  and  Dr. 
Steudner,  appear  in  the  same  geographical  journal 
for  1864.  The  MUtheUunrjen  for  September  1860 
contains  the  journal  of  Th.  v.  lleuglin's  travels 
along  the  Avestern  coast  of  the  Sea,  from  Cairo  to 
Qosim)\  fr^'fcvi  Qosse'ir  to  Sauakln,  from  Saunkin  to 
.]fass'iun,  thence  along  the  Simhev  coast  and  in 
the  adjacent  Archipelago  of  Dahlak^  and  thence 
down  the  Danakil  coast  to  Bnb-el-Mnndeb.  This 
journal  is  accompanied  with  an  excellent  map,  the 
most  minute  and  accurate  yet  published,  of  the 
Red  Sea  and  tlie  principal  harbors  on  its  western 
side.  These  are  Qosseir  in  lit.  26°  7' N.  Sauakm, 
lat.  19°  8',  and  lUassnua,  Int.  15°  32^.  Qosseir 
was  much  used  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  in  their 
commerce  with  Arabia,  serving  as  a  port  to  the 
Theban  capital,  as  Suez  now  answers  to  Cairo. 
^  Mention  is  made  of  this  route  of  traffic  in  ancient 
Dionuments  and  papjri.  (See  in  Chabas,  Voyage 
1G9 
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iVun  J^f/yptten,  p.  62.)  Qosseir  Is  to-day  a  3ity 
of  3,000  inhal)itants,  cleanly  and  well  built,  with  a 
good  mole  and  harbor.  It  is  a  port  of  entry,  and 
sometimes  maintains  a  lively  traffic  with  pilgrims 
on  their  way  tn  and  from  Mecca.  Fishing  and 
handicrafts  are  its  principal  support.  The  pearl- 
fisheries  of  the  Red  Sea  are  less  profitable  than  in 
former  times.  Sauakln,  the  capital  of  a  province  of 
the  same  name,  is  a  city  of  8,000  hihabitants,  with 
a  small  but  well-sheltered  harbor.  Massaua,  sit- 
uated on  an  island  in  the  Gulf  of  llai-kiko,  is  an 
important  avenue  of  trade  for  Abyssinia.  Its  cli- 
mate is  hot,  and  the  inhabitants  sometimes  suffer 
for  want  of  water  —  their  supply  being  collected  in 
cisterns,  in  the  rainy  season.  The  highest  moun- 
tains along  the  western  coast  range  from  4,000  to 
7,000  feet  English,  and  the  coast  line  is  generally 
abrupt,  though  indented  with  numerous  little  bays. 
The  opening  of  the  Suez  canal  will  more  than  re- 
store the  Red  Sea  to  its  ancient  importance  in  the 
commerce  of  the  world.  J.  P.  T. 

RED  SEA,  PASSAGE  OF.  The  passage 
of  the  Red  Sea  was  the  crisis  of  the  Exodus.  Ii 
was  the  miracle  by  which  the  Israelites  left  Egypi 
and  were  delivered  from  tlie  oppressor.  Probably 
on  this  account  St.  Paul  takes  it  as  a  type  of 
Christian  baptism.  All  the  particulars  relating  to 
this  event,  and  especially  those  which  show  its 
miraculous  character,  require  careful  examination. 
The  points  that  arise  are  the  place  of  the  passage, 
the  narrative,  and  the  importance  of  the  event  in 
Biblical  history. 

1.  It  is  usual  to  suppose  that  the  most  northern 
place  at  which  the  Red  Sea  could  have  been  crossed 
is  the  present  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez.  This  sup- 
j)03ition  depends  upon  the  en-oneous  idea  that  in 
the  time  of  Aloses  the  gulf  did  not  extend  further 
to  the  northward  than  at  present.  An  examination 
of  the  country  north  of  Suez  has  shown,  however, 
that  the  sea  has  receded  many  miles,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  change  has  taken  place  within 
the  historical  period,  doubtless  in  fulfillment  of  the 
prophecy  of  Isaiah  (xi.  15,  xix.  5 ;  con)p.  Zech.  x. 
11).  The  old  bed  is  indicated  by  the  Birket-eU 
Tlmsdh,  or  "  Lake  of  the  Crocodile,"  and  tlie  more 
southern  Bitter  Lakes,  the  northernmost  part  of  the 
former  probably  corresponding  to  the  head  of  the 
gulf  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus.  In  previous  cen- 
turies, it  is  probable  that  the  gulf  did  not  extend 
further  north,  but  that  it  was  deeper  in  its  northern- 
most part. 

It  is  necessary  to  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  route 
of  the  Israelites  before  we  can  attempt  to  discover 
where  they  crossed  the  sea.  The  point  from  which 
they  started  was  Rameses,  a  place  certainly  in  the 
Land  of  Goshen,  which  we  identify  with  the  Wdc/i- 
t-Tumeyldt.  [Rameses;  Goshen.]  After  thf 
mention  that  the  people  journeyed  from  Rameses 
to  Succoth,  and  before  that  of  their  departure  fronj 
Succoth,  a  passage  occurs  which  appears  to  show 
the  first  direction  of  the  journey,  and  not  a  change 
in  the  route.  This  we  may  reason  .oJy  infer  from 
its  tenor,  and  from  its  being  followed  by  the  state- 
ment that  Joseph's  bones  were  taken  by  IMoses  with 
him,  which  must  refer  to  the  commencement  of  the 
journey.  "  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Pharaoh 
had  let  the  people  go,  that  God  led  them  not  [by] 
the  way  of  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  although 
that  [was]  near;  for  God  said,  l.est  peradver.ture 
the  people  repent  when  they  see  war,  and  they  re- 
turn to  Egypt :  but  G«d  caused  tlie  neople  to  tunr 
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[by]  the  way  of  the  wilderness  of  the  Red  Sea" 
(Kx.  xiii.  17,  18).  It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to 
khe  map  already  given  [vol.  i.  p.  794]  that,  from 
ihe  Wddl-t-'rumeyUit,  whether  from  its  eastern  end 
or  from  any  other  part,  the  route  to  Palestine  by 
^ay  of  Gaza  through  the  Philistine  territory  is  near 
tt  hand.  In  the  Roman  time  the  route  to  Gaza 
from  Alemphis  and  Heliopolis  passed  the  western 
end  of  the  Wudi-t-  Tumeyldt,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
Itinerary  oi  Antoninus  (L'arthey,  Zur  Krilkundtd. 
Alt.  ^'2<jyptens,  map  vi.),  and  the  chief  modern 
route  from  Cairo  to  Syria  passes  along  the  Wddi-t- 
Tuineyldt  and  leads  to  Gaza  (Wilkinson,  //a?ic^ 
book,  new  ed.  p.  209). 

At  the  end  of  the  second  day's  journey  the 
camping-place  was  at  Etham  "  in  the  edge  of  the 
wilderness"  (Ex.  xiii.  20;  Num.  xxxiii.  6).  Here 
the  Wddi-t-Tumeyldi  was  probably  left,  as  it  is 
cultivable  and  terminates  in  the  desert.  After 
leaving  this  place  the  direction  seems  to  have 
changed.  The  first  passage  relating  to  the  journey, 
after  the  mention  of  the  encamping  at  l<-tham,  is 
this,  stating  a  command  given  to  Moses :  "  Speak 
unto  the  children  of  Israel,  that  they  turn  [or 
*  retarn ']    and    encamp    [or    '  that    they   encamp 

again,'  ^^H^J  -l^tr^lj  before  Pi-hahiroth,  be- 
tween Migdol  and  the  sea,  over  against  Baal- 
zephon"  (Ex.  xiv.  2).  This  explanation  is  added: 
"  And  Pharaoh  will  say  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
They  [are]  entangled  in  the  land,  the  wilderness 
hath  shut  them  in "  (3).  The  rendering  of  the 
A.  v.,  "that  they  turn  and  encamp,"  seems  to  us 
the  most  probable  of  those  we  have  given :  "  return  " 
is  the  closer  translation,  but  appears  to  be  difficult 
to  reconcile  with  the  narrative  of  the  route ;  for  the 
more  likely  inference  is  that  the  direction  was 
changed,  not  that  the  people  returned:  the  third 
rendering  does  not  appear  probable,  as  it  does  not 
explain  the  entanglement.  The  geography  of  the 
country  does  not  assist  us  in  conjecturing  the 
direction  of  the  last  part  of  the  journey.  If  we 
knew  that  the  highest  part  of  the  gulf  at  the  time 
of  the  Exodus  extended  to  the  west,  it  would  be 
probable  that,  if  the  Israelites  turned,  they  took  a 
northerly  direction,  as  then  the  sea  would  oppose 
j»n  obstacle  to  their  further  progress.  If,  however, 
they  left  the  Wddi-t-  Tumeyldt  at  Etham  "  in  the 
edge  of  the  wilderness,"  they  could  not  have  turned 
far  to  the  northward,  unless  they  had  previously 
turned  somewhat  to  the  south.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  Pharaoh's  object  was  to  cut  off  the 
lelreat  of  the  Israelites:  he  therefore  probably  en- 
camped between  them  and  the  head  of  the  sea. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  day's  march,  for  each 
i?niping-place  seems  to  mark  the  close  of  a  day's 
joii-ney,  the  Israelites  encamped  by  the  sea.  Tiie 
place  of  tliis  last  encampment,  and  that  of  the 
passage,  on  the  supposition  that  our  views  as  to 
the  most  probable  route  are  correct,  would  be  not 
very  far  from  the  Persepolitan  monument.  [See 
map,  vol.  i.  p.  794.]  The  monument  is  about 
thirty  miles  to  the  northward  of  the  present  head 
of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  and  not  far  south  of  the  posi- 
tion where  we  suppose  the  head  of  the  gulf  to  have 
been  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus.     It  is  her?  neces- 


«  Id  order  to  favor  the  opinion  that  the  Israelites 
took  the  route  by  the  Wddi-t-  Teeh,  this  name,  Gebel- 
it-Tdkah  (to  which  it  is  difficult  to  assign  a  probable 
umning),  has  been  changed  to  Gebel-''Atdkah,  as  if 
lignilirins  «  the  Mountain  of  Deliverance ; "  though. 
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»ary  to  mention  the  arguments  for  and  against  tilt 
common  opinion  that  the  Israelites  passed  near  lb« 
present  head  of  tlie  gulf.  Local  tradition  is  in  its 
favor,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  local  tradi- 
tion in  I'^gypt  and  the  neighboring  countries,  judg- 
ing from  the  evidence  of  history,  is  of  very  little 
value.  The  Muslims  suppose  Memphis  to  have 
been  the  city  at  which  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus 
resided  before  that  event  occurred.  From  opposite 
Memphis  a  broad  valley  leads'  to  the  Red  Sea.  It 
is  in  part  callea  the  Wddi-t- Teeh,  or  "  Valley  of 
the  Wandering."  From  it  the  traveller  reaches 
the  sea  beneath  the  lofty  Gebel-et-Tdknh^<^  which 
rises  on  the  north  and  skuts  off  all  escape  in  that 
direction,  excepting  by  a  narrow  way  along  the  sea- 
shore, which  Pharaoh  might  have  occupied.  TLe 
sea  here  is  broad  and  deep,  as  the  narrative  is  gen- 
erally held  to  imply.  All  the  local  features  seem 
suited  for  a  great  event;  but  it  may  well  be  asked 
whether  there  is  any  reason  to  expect  that  suitable- 
ness that  human  nature  seeks  for  and  modem  im- 
agination takes  for  granted,  since  it  would  have 
been  useless  for  the  objects  for  which  the  miracle 
appears  to  have  been  intended.  The  desert-way 
from  Memphis  is  equally  poetical,  but  how  is  i* 
possible  to  recognize  in  it  a  route  which  seems  tc 
have  had  two  days'  journey  of  cultivation,  the  wil- 
derness being  reached  only  at  the  end  of  the  second 
day's  march  ?  The  supposition  that  the  Israelites 
took  an  upper  route,  now  that  of  the  Mekkeh 
caravan,  along  the  desert  to  the  north  of  the  elevated 
tract  between  Cairo  and  Suez,  must  be  mentioned, 
although  it  is  less  probable  than  that  just  noticed, 
and  offers  the  same  difficulties.  It  is,  however, 
possible  to  suppose  that  the  Israelites  crossed  the 
sea  near  Suez  without  holding  to  the  traditional 
idea  that  they  attained  it  by  the  Wddi-i-  Teeh.  If 
they  went  through  the  Wddi-i-Tumeyldt  they  might 
have  turned  southward  from  its  eastern  end,  and 
so  reached  the  neigiiborhood  of  Suez;  but  this 
would  make  the  third  day's  journey  more  than 
thirty  miles  at  the  least,  which,  if  we  bear  in  mind 
the  composition  of  the  Israelite  caravan,  seems  quite 
incredible.  We  therefore  think  that  the  only  opin- 
ion warranted  by  the  narrative  is  that  already  stated, 
which  supposes  the  passage  of  the  sea  to  have  taken 
place  near  the  northernmost  part  of  its  ancient 
extension.  The  conjecture  that  the  Israelites  ad- 
vanced to  the  north,  then  crossed  a  shallow  part 
of  the  Mediterranean,  where  Pharaoh  and  his  army 
were  lost  in  the  quicksands,  and  afterwards  turned 
southwards  towards  Sinai,  is  so  repugnant  to  the 
Scripture  narrative  as  to  amount  to  a  denial  of  the 
occurrence  of  the  event,  and  indeed  is  scarcely 
worth  mentioning. 

The  last  camping-place  was  before  Pi-hahiroth. 
It  appears  that  Migdol  was  behind  Pi-hahiroth,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  Baal-zephon  and  the  sea.  These 
neighboring  places  have  not  been  identified,  and 
the  name  of  Pi-hahiroth  (if,  as  we  believe,  rightly 
supposed  to  designate  a  reedy  tract,  and  to  be  still 
preserved  in  the  Arabic  name  Ghuioeyhet  el-boos, 
"  the  bed  of  reeds  "),  is  now  found  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  two  supposed  sites  of  the  passage,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  said  to  be  identified,  besides 
that  we  must  not  expect  a  natural  locality  still  to 


to  have  this  signification,  it  should  rather  be  Gebel-et- 
^Atdkah,  the  other  form  deviating  from  general  usage 
Et-Tdkak  and  ''AtdMli  in  the  mouth  of  an  Ar»b  •» 
widely  diflereut. 
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tetain  its  name.  It  must  be  remembered  thtXc  the 
aame  Pi-Iiahiroth,  since  it  describes  a  naturat  lo- 
cality, probably  does  not  indicate  a  town  or  other 
Inhabited  place  named  after  such  a  locality,  and 
tliis  seems  alujost  certain  from  the  circumstance 
that  it  is  unlikely  that  there  would  have  been  more 
than  two  inhabited  places,  even  if  they  were  only 
forts,  in  tliis  region.  Tlie  other  names  do  not  de- 
jcribe  natural  localities.  The  nearness  of  Pi-hahi- 
roth  to  the  sea  is  tlierefore  tlie  only  sure  indication 
of  its  position,  and,  if  we  are  rigiit  in  our  supposi- 
tion as  to  the  place  of  tlie  passage,  our  uncertainty 
u  to  tlie  exact  extent  of  the  sea  at  the  time  is 
»n  additional  dLficulty.     [Exodus,  the;  Pi-ha- 

HIllOTII.] 

From  Pi-hahiroth  the  Israelites  crossed  the  sea. 
The  only  points  bearing  on  geography  in  the  ac- 
iount  of  tliis  event  are  that  the  sea  was  divided  by 
an  east "  wind,  whence  we  may  reasonably  infer 
that  it  was  crossed  from  west  to  east,  and  that  the 
whole  Egyptian  army  perislied,  which  shows  that 
it  must  have  been  some  miles  broad.  Pharaoh  took 
at  least  six  himdred  chariots,  which,  three  abreast, 
would  have  occupied  about  iialf  a  mile,  and  the  rest 
of  the  army  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  taken  up 
less  than  several  times  that  space.  Even  if  in  a 
broad  formation,  some  miles  would  have  been  re- 
quired.* It  is  more  difficult  to  calculate  the  space 
takeu  up  by  the  Israelite  multitude,  but  probably  it 
was  even  greater.  On  the  whole  we  may  reasonably 
suppose  about  twelve  miles  as  the  smallest  breadth 
of  the  sea. 

2.  A  careful  examination  of  the  narrative  of  the 
passage  of  the  Red  Se;i  is  necessary  to  a  right  under- 
standing of  the  event.  When  the  Israelites  had  de- 
parted, Pharaoh  repented  that  lie  had  let  them  go. 
It  might  be  conjectured,  from  one  part  of  the  narra- 
tive (Ex.  xiv.  1— 1),  that  he  determined  to  pursue 
them  when  he  knew  that  they  had  encamped  before 
Pi-hahiroth,  did  not  what  follows  tliis  imply  that 
he  set  out  soon  after  they  had  gone,  and  also  indi- 
cate that  the  place  in  question  refers  to  the  pursuit 
througli  the  sea,  not  to  that  from  the  city  whence 
he  started  (5-10).  This  city  was  most  probably 
Zoan,  and  could  scarcely  have  been  much  nearer  to 
Pi-hahiroth,  and  tlie  distance  is  therefore  too  great 
to  have  been  twice  traversed,  first  by  those  who  told 
Pharaoh,  then  by  Pharaoh's  army,  witliin  a  few 
hours.  The  strength  of  Pharaoh's  army  is  not  fur- 
ther specified  than  by  the  statement  that  "  he  took 
six  hundred  chosen  chariots,  and  [or  '  even  ']  all 
the  chariots  of  Egypt,  and  captains  over  every  one 
of  them  "  (7).  The  war-chariots  of  the  Egyptians 
held  each  but  two  men,  an  archer  and  a  charioteer. 

The  former  must  be  intended  by  the  word  DCS7  7K7, 
rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "captains."  Throughout 
the  narrative  the  chariots  and  horsemen  of  Pharaoh 
ire  mentioned,  and  "  the  horse  and  his  rider,"  xv. 
21,  are  spoken  of  in  Miriam's  song,  but  we  can 
icarcely  hence  infer  that  there  was  in  Pharaoh's 
army  a  body  of  horsemen  as  well  as  of  men  in  char- 
iots, as  in  ancient  Egyptian  the  chariot-force  is  al- 
ways called  n  FAR  or  HETRA,  '•  the  horse,"  and 
^lese  expressions  may  therefore  be  respectively  ple- 


a  The  LXX.  has  "south,'"  instead  of  "east."     The 

Qcb.  D"^^p,  lit.  "  in  front,"  may,  howeyer,  indicate 

Ihd  whole  distance  between  the  two  extreoae  points  of 
tinrise,  those  of  the  two  solstices,  and  hence  it  is  nut 
tanited  to  absolute  east,  agreeably  with  fiie  use  of  the 
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onastic  and  poetical.  There  is  no  evidence  in  Um 
records  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  that  they  used 
cavalry,  and,  therefore,  had  the  Biblical  narrative 
expressly  mentioned  a  force  of  this  kind,  it  might 
have  been  thought  to  support  the  theory  that  the 
Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus  was  a  Shepherd-king. 
With  this  army,  which,  even  if  a  small  one,  was 
mighty  in  comparison  to  the  Israelite  multitude, 
encumbered  with  women,  children,  and  cattle,  Pha- 
raoh overtook  the  people  "  encamping  by  the  sea  "' 
(9).  When  the  Israelites  saw  the  oppressor's  army 
they  were  terrified,  and  murmured  against  Moses. 
"  Because  [there  were]  no  graves  in  Egypt,  hast 
thou  taken  us  away  to  die  in  the  wilderness  V  "  (11). 
Along  the  bare  mountains  that  skirt  the  valley  of 
Upper  Egypt  are  abundant  sepulchral  grottoes,  of 
which  the  entrances  are  conspicuously  seen  from  the 
river  and  the  fields  it  waters :  in  the  sandy  slopei 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  are  pits  without  num- 
ber and  many  built  tombs,  all  of  ancient  times.  No 
doubt  the  plain  of  Lower  I'>gypt,  to  which  Mem- 
phis, with  part  of  its  far-extending  necropolis,  be- 
longed politically  though  not  geographically,  was 
throughout  as  well  provided  with  places  of  sepul- 
ture. The  Israelites  recalled  these  cities  of  the  dead, 
and  looked  with  Egyptian  horror  at  the  prospect 
that  their  carcasses  should  be  left  on  the  face  of  the 
wilderness.  Better,  they  said,  to  have  continued  to 
serve  the  Egyptians  than  thus  to  perish  (12).  Then 
Moses  encouraged  them,  bidding  them  see  how  God 
would  save  them,  and  telling  them  that  they  should 
behold  their  enemies  no  more.  There  are  few  cases 
in  the  Bible  in  which  those  for  whom  a  miracle  is 
wrought  are  commanded  merely  to  stand  by  and  see 
it.  Generally  the  Divine  support  is  promised  to 
those  who  use  their  utmost  exertions.  It  seems 
from  the  narrative  that  Moses  did  not  know  at  this 
time  how  the  people  would  be  saved,  and  spoke  only 
from  a  heart  full  of  faith,  for  we  read,  "  And  the 
Lord  said  unrto  Moses,  Wiierefore  criest  thou  unto 
me?  speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel  that  they  go 
forward:  but  lift  thou  up  thy  rod,  and  stretch  out 
thine  hand  over  the  sea,  and  divide  it:  and  the 
children  of  Israel  shall  go  on  dry  [ground]  through 
the  midst  of  the  sea"  (15,  16).  That  night  the 
two  armies,  the  fugitives  and  the  pursuers,  were 
encamped  near  together.  Between  them  was  the 
pillar  of  the  cloud,  darkness  to  the  Egyptians  and 
a  light  to  the  Israelites.  The  momunents  of  Egypt 
portray  an  encampment  of  an  army  of  Raineses  II., 
during  a  campaign  in  Syria;  it  is  well  planned  and 
carefully  guarded :  the  rude  modern  Arab  encamp- 
ments bring  before  us  that  of  Israel  on  this  memor 
able  night.  Perhaps  in  the  camp  of  Israel  the 
sounds  of  the  hostile  camp  might  be  heard  on  th* 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  roaring  of  the  sea. 
But  the  pillar  was  a  barrier  and  a  sign  of  deliver- 
ance. The  time  was  now  come  for  the  great  deci 
sive  miracle  of  the  Exodus.  "  And  Moses  stretched 
out  his  hand  over  the  sea:  and  the  Lord  caused 
the  sea  to  go  [back]  by  a  strong  east  wind  all  that 
night,  and  made  the  sea  dry  [land],  and  the  waters 
were  divided.  And  the  children  of  Israel  went 
through  the  midst  of  the  sea  upon  the  dry  [ground]  : 
and  tiie  waters  [were]  a  wall  unto  them  on  their 


Arabs  in  every  case  like  the  narrative  under  consid- 
eration. 

b  It  has  been  calcu.Jited,  that  if  Napoleon  I.  bad 
advanced  by  one  road  into  Belgium,  in  the  Waterloo 
campaign,  his  column  would  have  been  sixty  miles  io 
length. 
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right  hand  and  on  their  left  "  (21,  22,  conip.  29). 
The  narrative  distinctly  states  that  a  path  was 
made  throuj^h  the  sea,  and  that  the  waters  were  a 
wall  on  eitlier  hand.  The  term  "wall"  does  not 
appear  to  oblij^e  us  to  suppose,  as  many  have  done, 
that  the  sea  stood  up  like  aclifF  on  either  side,  but 
should  rather  lie  considered  to  mean  a  hai-rier,  as 
the  iornier  idea  implies  a  seeniin;^ly  needless  addi- 
tion to  the  miracle,  while  the  latter  seems  to  be  not 
discordant  with  the  lanijuage  of  the  narrative.  It 
was  durini;  the  ni<;ht  that  the  Israelites  crossed, 
and  the  IC^^yptians  followed.  In  the  morning  watch, 
the  Last  third  or  fourth  of  the  night,  or  the  period 
before  sunrise,  Pharaoh's  army  was  in  full  pursuit 
in  the  divided  sea,  and  was  there  miraculously 
troubled,  so  that  the  ICgyptians  sought  to  flee  (2'i- 
25).  Then  was  Moses  conniianded  again  to  stretch 
out  his  hand,  and  the  sea  returned  to  its  strength, 
and  overwhelmed  the  Egyptians,  of  whom  not  one 
remained  alive  (28-28).  'l"he  statement  is  so  ex- 
plicit that  there  could  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
Pharaoh  himself,  the  great  offender,  was  at  last 
made  an  example,  and  perished  with  his  army, 
did  it  not  seem  to  be  distinctly  stated  in  Psalm 
cxxxvi.  that  he  was  included  in  the  same  de- 
Btruction  (15).  The  sea  cast  up  the  dead  Kgyp- 
tians,  whose  bodies  the  Israelites  saw  upon  the 
shore. 

In  a  later  passage  some  particulars  are  mentioned 
which  are  not  distinctly  stated  in  the  narrative  in 
lixodus.  The  place  is  indeed  a  poetical  one,  but  its 
meaning  is  clear,  and  we  learn  from  it  that  at  the 
time  of  the  passage  of  the  sea  there  was  a  storm  of 
rain  with  thunder  and  lightning,  perhaps  accom- 
panied by  an  earthquake  (Ps.  Ixxvii.  15-20).  To 
this  St.  i'aul  may  allude  where  he  says  that  the 
fathers  "  were  all  baptized  unto  Moses  in  the  cloud 
and  in  the  sea"  (1  Cor.  x.  2);  for  the  idea  of  bap- 
tism seems  to  involve  either  inmiersion  or  sprink- 
ling, and  the  latter  could  have  here  occurred:  the 
reference  is  evidently  to  the  pillar  of  the  cluud :  it 
v.ould,  however,  be  impious  to  attempt  an  explana- 
tion of  what  is  manifestly  niiraculous.  These  addi- 
tional particulars  n^ay  illustrate  the  troubling  of 
the  Egyptians,  for  their  chariots  may  have  been 
thus  overthrown. 

Here,  at  the  end  of  their  long  oppression,  deliv- 
ured  finally  from  the  l''.gyptians,  the  Israelites  glori- 
fied God.  In  what  words  they  sang  his  praise  we 
know  from  the  Song  of  Moses,  which,  in  its  vigor- 
ous brevity,  represents  the  events  of  that  memorable 
night,  scarcely  of  less  moment  than  the  night  of 
the  Passover  (ICx.  xv.  1-18:  ver.  19  is  probably  a 
kind  of  connnent,  not  part  of  the  song).  Mo-ses 
seems  to  have  sung  this  song  with  the  men,  Miriam 
with  the  women  also  singing  and  dancing,  or  per- 
haps there  were  two  choruses  (20,  21).  Such  a 
picture  does  not  recur  in  the  history  of  the  nation. 
Neither  the  triumphal  Song  of  Deborah,  nor  the 
rejoicing  when  the  Teini)le  was  recovered  from  the 
Syrians,  celebrated  so  great  a  deliverance,  or  was 
loined  in  by  the  whole  people.  In  leaving  Goshen, 
Israel  became  a  nation ;  after  crossing  the  sea,  it 
was  free.  There  is  evidently  great  significance,  as 
we  have  suggested,  in  St.  Paul's  use  of  this  rnira- 


a  While  this  article  is  going  through  the  press,  M. 
>habas  has  published  a  curious  paper,  in  which  he 
fonjecturea  that  (erUiin  laborers  employed  by  the  Pha- 
raohs of  the  XlXth  and  XXth  dynasties  in  the  quar- 
ries and  elJ-ewhere  are  the  Hebrews.  Their  name 
^■ads  Ari&BJu  or  apebui,  which  might  correspond  to 
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cle  as  a  type  of  baptism ;  for,  to  make  th«  analogj 
complete,  it  must  have  been  the  beguiningof  a  new 
period  of  the  life  of  the  Israelites. 

3.  The  importance  of  this  event  in  liiblical  hi» 
tory  is  shown  by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  siwken 
of  in  the  i)ooks  of  the  O.  T.  written  in  later  times. 
In  them  it  is  the  chief  fact  of  Jewish  history.  Not 
the  call  of  Abraham,  not  the  rule  of  Joseph,  not  the 
first  Passover,  not  tlie  conquest  of  Canaan,  are  re- 
ferred to  in  such  a  mamier  as  this  great  deliverance. 
In  the  Pook  of  Job  it  is  mentioned  with  the  act* 
of  creation  (xxvi.  10-13).  In  the  Psalms  it  is  re- 
lated as  foremost  among  the  deeds  that  God  had 
wrought  for  his  people.  The  prophet  Isaiah  recalls 
it  as  the  great  manifestation  of  God's  inter.'ierence 
for  Israel,  and  an  encouragement  for  the  descerd- 
ants  of  those  who  witnessed  that  great  sight. 
There  are  events  so  striking  that  they  are  remem- 
bered in  the  life  of  a  nation,  and  that,  like  great 
heights,  increasing  distance  oidy  gives  them  more 
majesty.  So  no  doubt  was  this  remembered  long 
after  those  were  dead  who  saw  the  sea  return  to  its 
strength  and  the  warriors  of  Pharaoh  dead  upon  the 
shore. 

It  may  be  inquired  how  it  is  that  there  seems  to 
have  been  no  record  or  tradition  of  this  miracle 
among  the  Egyptians.  This  question  involves  that 
of  the  time  in  ICgyptian  history  to  which  this  event 
should  be  assigned.  The  date  of  the  Exodus  ac- 
cording to  different  chronologers  varies  more  than 
three  hundred  years;  the  dates  of  the  Egyptian 
dynasties  ruling  during  this  period  of  three  hun- 
dred years  vary  full  one  hundred.  The  period  to 
which  the  Exodus  may  be  assigned  therefore  virtu- 
ally corresponds  to  four  hundred  years  of  Egyptian 
history.  If  the  lowest  date  of  the  beginning  of  the 
XVllIth  dynasty  be  taken  and  the  highest  date  of 
the  Exodus,  l)oth  which  we  consider  the  most  prob- 
able of  those  which  have  been  conjectured  in  the 
two  cases,  the  Israelites  must  have  left  l'3gypt  in  a 
period  of  which  monuments  or  other  records  arc 
almost  wanting.  Of  the  XVIIIth  and  subsequent 
dynasties  we  have  as  yet  no  continuous  history,  and 
rarely  records  of  events  which  occurred  in  a  succes- 
sion of  years.  We  know  much  of  many  reigns, 
and  of  some  we  can  be  almost  sure  that  they  could 
not  correspond  to  that  of  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exo- 
dus. We  can  in  no  case  expect  a  distinct  Et^yp- 
tian  monumental  record  of  so  great  a  calamity, 
for  the  monuments  only  record  success;  but  it 
might  be  related  in  a  papyrus.  There  would 
doubtles3  have  long  remained  a  popular  tradition 
of  the  Exodus,  but  if  the  king  who  perished  was 
one  of  the  Shepherd  strangers,  this  tradition 
would  probably  have  been  local,  and  perhaps  in- 
distinct." 

Endeavors  have  If^en  made  to  explain  away  the 
miraculous  characur  of  the  passage  of  the  ited 
Sea.  It  has  been  argin d  that  Moses  might  have 
carried  iho  Israelites  oxer  by  a  ford,  and  that  an 
unusual  tide  might  have  overwhelmed  the  Egyptians. 
But  no  real  dimiimtion  of  the  wonder  is  thus 
effected.  How  was  it  that  the  sea  admitted  the 
passing  of  the  Israelites,  and  drowned  Pharaoh 
and  his  army  V     How  was  it  that  it  was  shallow  at 


«  Hebrews  "  Q''~]n^  ;  but  his  finding  them  still  io 

Egypt  under  Rameses  IV.,  about  b.  c.  1200,  certainlf 
after  the  latest  date  of  the  Exodus,  is  a  fatal  ohjectio* 
to  an  identification  with  the  Israelites. 
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Hie  light  time,  and  deep  at  the  right  time?  This 
ittempted  explanation  would  never  have  been  put 
forwurd  were  it  not  that  tiie  fact  of  the  passage  is 
30  well  attested  that  it  would  be  uncritical  to  doubt 
it  were  it  recorded  on  mere  human  authority.  Since 
the  fact  is  undeniable,  an  attempt  is  made  to  explain 
it  away.  Thus  the  school  that  pretends  to  the 
severest  criticism  is  compelled  to  deviate  from  its 
usual  course;  and  when  we  see  that  in  this  case  it 
must  do  so,  we  may  well  doubt  ils  r  ^tidness  in 
other  cases,  which,  being  difiem.^y  stated,  are 
aiore  easily  attacked.  K.  S.  P. 

*  The  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  may  contribute 
to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  loute  of  the 
Israelites  from  liaumses  to  the  IJed  Sea.  The 
Bweet-water  canal,  which  flows  i'rom  the  Nile  east- 
ward through  ]Vadi-t-Tumeijl(if,  has  already  re- 
stored to  a  region  of  the  ancient  ooshen,  a  degree 
»f  lertility  which  suggests  that  this  may  truly  have 
heen  "  the  best  of  the  land ''  in  the  time  of  the 
Israelites,  when,  under  the  ancient  system  of  irri- 
gation, it  was  watered  with  ''  streams,  rivers,  ponds, 
and  pools,"  l-^x.  vii.  19.  This  canal  runs  from  the 
Nile  to  Ismaila,  a  new  town  on  Lake  Timsah,  and 
thence  southward  to  Suez.  It  is  twenty-six  feet 
wide  with  an  average  depth  of  four  feet,  and  by 
means  of  lateral  sluices  is  made  to  irrigate  a  large 
area.  So  valuable  is  it  for  this  purpose,  that  the 
Egyptian  government  purchased  it  of  the  Canal 
Company  at  a  cost  of  four  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  expecting  to  reimburse  itself  by  the  en- 
hanced value  of  lands. 

Unruh  {Der  Zufj  den  Jsraeliten  aus  Agypten 
nach  Canaan)  places  the  Land  of  Goshen  in  the 
northeastern  portion  of  the  Delta,  with  a  sea-coast 
on  the  Mediterranean  from  Tanis  to  Avaris,  and 
Raamses  in  the  vicinity  of  the  latter  city.  He  first 
carries  the  Israelites  around  the  head  of  the  gulf, 
which  then  extended  as  a  reedy  marsh  far  above 
the  modern  Suez ;  then  leads  them  down  upon  the 
east  side  of  the  gulf  to  a  point  opposite  Suez, 
wnere  he  finds  a  small  bay  or  arm  of  the  gulf  pro- 
jecting into  the  Arabian  peninsula,  — a  little  alJove 
Ay  an  Musa,  —  and  i/iua  he  makes  the  scene  of  the 
crossing  narrated  in  Exodus.  At  the  opposite  ex- 
treme, Schleiden  {Die  Landenrje  von  Sues)  places 
Kaainses  in  the  line  of  the  ancient  canal,  and  near 
the  Bitter  Lakes,  hut  first  turns  the  course  of  the 
Israelites  northward  toward  the  INIediterranean,  as 
the  direct  route  to  Palestine.  They  are  overtaken 
on  the  coast  of  the  INIediterranean,  in  a  marshy 
region,  lying  east  of  Avaris  upon  the  borders  of 
the  wilderness:  having  //ere  escaped  from  Pharaoh, 
they  turn  southward  and  enter  the  desert  of  Sinai, 
keeping  always  to  the  east  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez. 
liut  these  theories  equally  violate  the  requirements 
of  the  narrative  of  the  Exodus  in  respect  of  the 
successive  days'  marches  of  the  Israelites.  The 
distance  from  Piiamses  to  the  head  of  the  gulf  was 
about  thii-ty  miles,  and  so  great  a  caravan  as  the 
Israelites  with  their  cattle  and  attendants  made, 
would  require  three  days  for  such  a  inarch.  The 
liecond  day  would  bring  them  to  about  the  line  be- 
tween the  head  of  the  gulf  and  the  Bitter  Lakes 
on  the  edge  of  the  great  eastern  desert.  From 
this  "  Etham  "  they  turned  backward,  and  went 
down  the  western  side  of  the  gulf  to  the  vicinity  of 
Suez,  —  and  at  this  point,  probably,  the  crossing 
took  place.  "  The  miracle  was  wrought  by  natural 
means  supernaturally  applied.  A  strong  N.  E. 
mud  acting  here  upon  the  ebb  tide,  would  nec- 
iBsarily  have  the  effect  to  drive  out  the  waters  from 
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the  small  arm  of  the  sea  which  lunj  up  by  Su«gi^ 
and  also  from  the  end  of  the  gulf  itse.T,  laaving  th« 
shallower  portions  dry;  while  the  more  northern 
part  of  the  arm,  which  was  anciently  broader  and 
deeper  than  at  present,  would  still  remain  covered 
with  water.  Thus  the  waters  would  be  divided, 
and  be  a  wall  to  the  Israelites  on  the  right  hand 
and  on  the  left."  No  better  theory  of  the  place  of 
the  crossing  and  the  manner  of  the  miracle  has 
been  presented  than  this  of  Dr.  E.  Robinson  {Re- 
searches, i.  54-59).  It  harmonizes  well  all  the 
details  of  the  narrative.  The  arm  of  the  gulf 
stretching  north  of  Suez  thus  becomes  a  condition 
of  the  fulfillment  of  the  miracle.  J.  P.  T. 

REED.  Under  this  name  we  propose  noticing 
the  following  Hebrew  words:  agmon^  gome,  ^arotk, 
and  kdneh. 

i.  Agmon  Cj'*^D?W:  Kp'iKos,  &vdpa^,  fiiKp6^, 
TeAos:  drcnlus,  fervens,  refrenans)  occurs  Job 
xl.  2(j  (A.  V.  xli.  2),  "Canst  thou  put  agmon  "^ 
(A.  V.  "hook")  into  the  nose  of  the  crocodilaV 
Again,  in  xl.  12  (A.  V.  xli.  20),  "  out  of  his  nos- 
trils goeth  smoke,  as  out  of  a  seething-pot  or  ag- 
mon "  (A.  V.  "  caldron  ").  In  Is.  ix.  14,  it  is  said 
Jehovah  "  will  cut  off  from  Israel  head  and  tail, 
branch  and  agmon''  (A.  V.  "rush").  The 
agmon  is  mentioned  also  as  an  Egyptian  plant,  in 
a  sentence  similar  to  the  last,  in  Is.  xix.  15;  while 
from  Iviii.  5  we  learn  that  the  agmon  had  a  pen- 
dulous panicle.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
agmon  denotes  some  aquatic  reed-like  plant,  whether 
of  the  Nat.  order  CyperacecB  or  that  of  GraminecB. 
The  term    is  allied  closely  to  the   Hebrew  dgdm 

(D2S),  which,  like  the  coiTesponding  Arabic  ajam 


(r^t)- 


denotes  a  marshy  pool  or  reed-bed.«  (See 


Jer.  li.  32,  for  this  latter  signification.)  There  ia 
some  doubt  as  to  the  specific  identity  of  the  ag- 
mon, some  believing  that  the  word  denotes  "a 
rush"  as  well  as  %  "reed."  See  Kosenmijller 
{Bib.  Bot.  p.  184)  and  Winer  {Realmvterb.  ii.  484). 
Celsius  has  argued  in  favor  of  the  Arundo  phrag- 
mitis  {Ilierab.  i.  465);  we  are  inclined  to  adopt  hia 
opinion.  That  the  agmon  denotes  some  specific 
plant  is  probable  both  from  the  passages  where  it 

occurs  as  well  as  from  the  fact  that  kdneh  (H^p) 
is  the  generic  term  for  reeds  in  general.  The  Arun- 
do phragmitis  (now  the  Phragmitis  commtinis)^ 
if  it  does  not  occur  in  Palestine  and  Egypt,  is  rep- 
resented by  a  very  closely  allied  species,  namely,  the 
A.  isiaca  of  Delisle.  The  drooping  panicle  of  this 
plant  will  answer  well  to  the  "  bowing  down  the 
head"  of  which  Isaiah  speaks;  but,  as  there  an? 
other  kinds  of  reed-like  plants  to  which  this  charac- 
ter also  belongs,  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  thar 
give  a  probable  conjecture.  The  expression  "  Cans* 
thou  put  an  agmon'"  into  the  crocodile's  nose'/ 
has  been  variously  explained.  The  most  probable 
interpretation  is  that  which  supposes  allusion  ia 
made  to  the  mode  of  passing  a  reed  or  a  rush 
through  the  gills  of  fish  in  order  to  carry  them 
home;  but  see  the  Commentaries   and  Isoies   of 


(Freytag.) 


Densi  frutices,  amndinetnm,  palm  < 
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Bosenmiiller,  Schultens,  I^e,  Cary,  Mason  Good, 
etc.  The  agmdn  of  Job  xli.  20  seems  to  be  de- 
rived from  an  Arabic  root  signifying  to  "  be  burn- 
ing: "  hence  the  fervens  of  the  Vulg.  The 
Phragmitis  belongs  to  the  Nat.  order  Oraminaccce. 

2.  Gome,  (Sp3  :  irdireipoSf  fii^Ktvos,  cAoy : 
tcirpeus,  scirpiis,  pnpyvv:.,  tuncus),  translated 
«'  rush  "  and  "  bulrush  "  by  the  A.  V.,  without 
doubt  denotes  the  celebrated  paper-reed  of  the  an- 
cients {Papyrus  Antbpiovum),  a  plant  of  the  Sed<^e 
family,  Cypemcece,  which  formerly  was  common  in 
•ome  parts  of  Egypt.  The  Hebrew  word  is  found 
four  times  in  the  Bible.     JMoses  was  hid  in  a  vessel 


Papyrus  antiquorum. 
made  of  the  papyrus  (Ex.  ii.  3).  Transit  boats 
were  made  out  of  the  same  material  by  the  Ethio- 
pians (Is.  xviii.  2);  the  paper-reed  is  mentioned 
together  with  Kdne/i,  the  usual  generic  term  for  a 
"  reed,"  in  Is.  xxxv.  7,  and  in  Job  viii.  11,  where 
it  is  asked,  "  Can  the  papyrus  plant  grow  without 
mire?  "     The  modern  Arabic  name  of  this  plant 

\m  Berdi  ((^t>wj).      According  to   Bruce   the 

modem  Abyssinians  use  boats  made  of  the  papyrus 
reed;  Eudolf  (flist.  JilfMop.  i.  8)  speaks  of  the 
Tzamic  lake  being  navigated  "  monoxylis  lintribus 
ex  typha  prsecrassa  confertis,"  a  kind  of  sailing,  he 


a  *The  papyrus  is  very  abundant  in  a  swamp  at  the 
north  end  of  the  Plain  of  Gennesaret,  and  also  covers 
Buuij  acres  on  the  marshy  shores  of  Huleh,  the 
Micient  Merom.       These  two   places   and   JaflJa  (see 
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says,  which  is  attended  with  considerable  danger 
to  the  navigators.  Wilkinson  (Anc.  jEgypt.  iL 
96,  ed.  1854)  says  that  the  right  of  growing  and 
selling  the  papyrus  plants  l)elonged  to  the  govern- 
ment, who  made  a  profit  by  its  monopoly,  and  thinks 
other  species  of  the  CyperacecB  must  be  understood  as 
affording  all  the  various  articles,  such  as  baskets, 
canoes,  sails,  sandals,  etc.,  which  have  been  said  to 
have  been  made  from  the  real  papyrus.  Considering 
that  Egypt  abounds  in  Cyperaceoe,  many  kinds  of 
which  might  have  served  for  forming  canoes,  etc., 
it  is  improbable  that  the  papyrus  alone  should  have 
been  used  for  such  a  purpose;  but  that  the  true 
papyrus  was  used  for  boats  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
if  the  testimony  of  TheopJirastus  (flist.  PI.  iv.  8, 
§  4),  Pliny  (//.  N.  xiii.  11),  Plutarch,  and  othei 
ancient  writers,  is  to  be  believed. 

From  the  soft  cellular  portion  of  the  stem  the 
ancient  material  called  papyrus  was  made.  *'  Pa- 
pyri," says  Sir  (i.  Wilkinson,  "  are  of  the  most 
remote  Pharaonic  periods.  The  mode  of  making 
them  was  as  follows:  the  interior  of  the  stalks  of 
the  plant,  after  the  rind  had  been  removed,  was  cut 
into  thin  slices  in  the  direction  of  their  length,  and 
these  being  laid  on  a  flat  board  in  succession,  simi- 
lar slices  were  placed  over  them  at  right  angles, 
and  their  surfaces  being  cemented  together  by  a 
sort  of  glue,  and  subjected  to  a  proper  degree  of 
pressure  and  well  dried,  the  papyrus  was  compbted; 
the  length  of  the  slices  depend,  of  course  on  tho 
breadth  of  the  intended  sheet,  as  that  of  the  sheet 
on  the  number  of  slices  placed  in  succession  beside 
each  other,  so  that  though  the  breadth  was  limited 
the  papyrus  might  be  extended  to  an  indefinite 
length."  [Writing.]  The  papyrus  reed  is  not 
now  found  in  Egypt;  it  grows,  however,  in  Syria. 
Dr.  Hooker  saw  it  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Tiberias, 
a  few  miles  north  of  the  town :  it  appears  to  have 
existed  there  since  the  days  of  Theophrastus  and 
Pliny,  who  give  a  very  accurate  description  of  this 
interesting  plant.  Theophrastus  (Ilisl.  Plant,  iv. 
8,  §  4)  says,  "The  papyrus  grows  also  in  S3Tia 
around  the  lake  in  which  the  sweet-scented  reed  is 
found,  from  which  Antigonus  used  to  make  cordage 
for  his  ships."  «  (See  also  Pliny,  II.  N.  xiii.  11.) 
This  plant  has  been  found  also  in  a  small  stream 
two  miles  N.  of  JaflTa.  Dr.  Hooker  believes  it  is 
common  in  some  parts  of  Syria:  it  does  not  occur 
anywhere  else  in  Asia;  it  was  seen  by  Lady  Callcott 
on  the  banks  of  the  Anapus,  near  Syracuse,  and 
Sir  Joseph  Banks  possessed  paper  made  of  papyrus 
from  the  Lake  of  Thrasyrnene  (Script.  Ihrb,  p. 
379).  The  Hebrew  name  of  this  plant  is  derived 
from  a  root  which  means  "to  absorb,"  compare 
Lucan  (Phars.  iv.  IM).^  The  lower  part  of  the 
papyrus  reed  was  used  as  food  by  the  ancient 
Egyjjtians;  "those  who  wish  to  eat  the  byblus 
dressed  in  the  most  delicate  way,  stew  it  in  a  hot 
pan  and  then  eat  it"  (Herod,  ii.  92;  see  also 
Theophr.  Hist.  Plant,  iv.  9).  The  statement  of 
Theophrastus  with  regard  to  the  sweetness  and 
flavor  of  the  sap  has  been  confirmed  by  some  ^^Tit- 
ers;  the  Chevalier  Landolina  made  papyrus  from 
the  pith  of  the  plant,  which,  says  ITeeren  (IJistor. 
Res.  Afric.  Nat.,  ii.  350,  note),  "  is  rather  dearer 
than  the  Egyptian ; "  but  other  writers   say  the 


above)  are  said  to  be  the  only  places  in  Asia  when 
this  plant  is  known  to  exist  at  the  present  day  (Tri» 
tram,  Nat.  Hl.«t.  of  the.  Eible,  p.  4.33).  H. 

b  «  Conseritur  bibula  Memphitis  cymba  popyio.** 
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Item  is  neither  juicy  nor  agreeable.  The  papy 
ru8  plant  (Papi/rus  antiquoruin)  has  an  angular 
stem  from  3  to  6  feet  high,  though  ocoasionaTly  it 
E;row3  to  the  height  of  14  feet;  it  has  no  leaves; 
the  flowers  are  in  very  small  spikelets,  which  grow 
on  the  threadlike  flowering  branchlets  which  form 
a  bushy  crown  to  each  stem:  it  is  found  in  stag- 
nant pools  as  well  as  in  running  streams,  in  which 
latter  case,  according  to  Bruce,  one  of  its  angles  is 
always  opposed  to  the  current  of  the  stream. 

is  translated  "paper-reed"  in  Is.  xix.  7,  the  only 
passage  where  the  pi.  noun  occurs ;  there  is  not  the 
filightest  authority  for  this  rendering  of  the  A.  V.. 
nor  is  it  at  all  probable,  as  Celsius  {llierob.  ii.  230) 
has  remarked,  that  the  prophet  who  speaks  of  the 
paper-reed  imder  the  name  (jome  in  the  preceding 
chapter  (xviii.  2),  should  in  this  one  mention  the 
same  plant  under  a  totally  different  name.  "J?*o</<," 
says  Kimchi,  "  is  the  name  to  designate  pot-herbs 
and  green  plants."     The  LXX.  translate  it  by  "  all 

the  green  herbage "  (comp.  IRS,  Gen.  xli.  2, 
and  see  Flag).  The  word  is  derived  from  ^drdfi, 
"  to  be  bare,"  or  "  destitute  of  trees;  "  it  probably 
denotes  the  open  grassy  land  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile;  and  seems  to  be  allied  to  the  Arabic  ^ard 

/p-\y&),  locus  apertus,  spatiosus.  Michaelis  (Suppl. 

Xo.  1973),  Rosenmiiller  (SchoL  in  Jes.  xix.  7),  Ges- 
enius  {Tkes.  s.  v.),  Maurer  {Comment,  s.  v.),  and 
Simonis  {Lex.  lleb.  s.  v.),  are  all  in  favor  of  this 
or  a  similar  explanation.  Vitringa  ( Comment,  in 
Isaiam)  was  of  opinion  that  the  Hebrew  term 
denoted  the  papyrus,  and  he  has  been  followed  by 
J.  G.  linger,  who  has  published  a  dissertation  on 

this  subject  {De  mi37,  hoc  est  de  Papyro  fru- 
tice,  von  der  Papier- Staude,  ad  Is.  xiv.  7 ;  Lips. 
1731,  4to). 

4.  Kdneh  (H.^j^ :  KdKafioSy  KaXafiia-Kos,  Ka\d- 
(iivosj  rrrjxos,  oyKciv,  C^ySs,  irvO/xiiv'-  ctdmus, 
calamzis,  arundo,  jistula,  statera),  the  generic  name 
of  a  reed  of  any  kind;  it  occurs  in  numerous  pas- 
sages of  the  0.  T.,  and  sometimes  denotes  the 
"  stalk "  of  wheat  (Gen.  xli.  5,  22),  or  the 
"branches"  of  the  candlestick  (Ex.  xxv.  and 
xxxvii.);  in  Job  xxxi.  22,  kdneh  denotes  the  bone 
of  the  arm  between  the  elbow  and  the  shoulder  {os 
humeri) ;  it  was  also  the  name  of  a  measure  of 
length  equal  to  six  cubits  (Ez.  xli.  8,  xl.  5).  The 
word  is  variously  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  by  "  stalk," 
"  branch,"  "bone,"  "  calamus,"  '* reed."  In  the 
N.  T.  KaAa/ioy  may  signify  the  «'  stalk  "  of  plants 
(Mark  xv.  36 ;  Matt,  xxvii.  48,  that  of  the  hyssop, 
but  this  is  doubtful),  or  "  a  reed  "  (Matt.  xi.  7,  xii. 
20;  Luke  vii.  24;  Mark  xv.  19);  or  »  a  measuring 
rod"  (Rev.  xi.  1,  xxi.  15,  16);  or  a  "pen"  (3 
John  13).  Strand  {FI07:  Palcest.  pp.  28-30)  gives 
the  following  names  of  the  reed  plants  o''  Palestine: 
Sacchanim  officinale,  Cyperus  jwpyrus  {Piqyyrus 
untiquoj'um),  C.  rotundus,  and  C.  esculenlus,  and 
Arundo  scriptoria ;  but  no  doubt  the  species  are 
numerous.  See  Bovd  (  Voyage  en  Palest.,  Annal. 
ies  Scienc.  Nat.  1834,  p.  165),  "Dans  les  ddserts 
•ui  environnent  ces  montagnes  j'aitrouv^  plusieurs 
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It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  Vulg.  understood  the 


Sacchanim,  Milium  arundinaceum  et  plusieuri 
Cypi'racd."  The  Arundo  donax,  tha  A.  ^Egypt. 
iaca  (?)  of  Bove  {Ibid.  p.  72),  is  common  on  "the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  and  may  perhaps  be  "  the  staf^ 
of  the  bruised  reed  "  to  which  Sennacherib  com- 
pared the  power  of  Egypt  (2  K.  xviii.  21 ;  Ez.  xxix. 
6,  7).  See  also  Is.  xlii.  3.  The  thick  stem  of  this 
reed  may  have  been  used  as  walking- staves  by  the 
ancient  Orientals;  perhaps  the  measuring- reed  was 
this  plant;  at  present  the  dry  culms  of  this  huge 
grass  are  in  much  demand  for  fishing-rods,  etc. 

Some  kind  of  fragrant  reed  is  denoted  by  the 
word  keneh  (Is.  xliii.  24;  Ez.  xxvii.  19;  Cant.  iv. 
14),  or  more  fully  by  kineh  bosem  (Dt!?h  HDr?), 
see  Ex.  xxx.  23,  or  by  kdneh  hattob  (nitSH  H^p), 
Jer.  vi.  20;  which  the  A.  V.  renders  "sweet  cane," 
and  "  calamus."  Whatever  may  be  the  substance 
denoted,  it  is  certain  that  it  was  one  of  foreign 
importation,  "from  a  far  country"  (Jer.  vi.  20), 
Some  writers  (see  Sprengel,  Com.  in  Dioscor.  i., 
xvii.)  have  sought  to  identify  the  kdneh  bosem  with 
the  Acorus  calamus^  the  "sweet  sedge,"  to  which 


Arundo  donax. 

they  refer  the  KdAafios  apofiariKSs  of  Dioscoridet 
(i.  17),  the  KaKa/ios  evddrjs  of  Theophrastus  {FhsL 
Plant,  iv.  8  §  4),  which,  according  to  this  last- 
named  writer  and  Pliny  (//.  N.  xii.  22),  formerly 
grew  about  a  lake  "  between  Libanus  and  another 
mountain  of  no  note;  "  Strabo  identifies  this  with 
the  Lake  of  Gennesaret  {Geog.  xvi.  p.  755,  ed. 
Kramer).  Burckhardt  was  unable  to  discover  any 
sweet-scented  reed  or  rush  near  the  lake,  though 
he  saw  many  tall  reeds  there.  "  High  reeds  gi'ovr 
along  the  shore,  but  I  found  none  of  the  arornatifl 
reeds  and  rushes  mentioned  by  Strabo"  {Syria,  p. 
319);  but  whatever  may  be  the  "fragrant  reed  " 
intended,  it  is  certain  that  it  did  not  grow  in  Syria, 
otherwise  we  cannot  suppose  it  should  be  spoken  of 
as  a  ^'aIuable  product  from  a  far  country.  Dr.  Koyla 
refers  the  KoiXa/xos  k^ufxaTiKSs  of  Dioscorides  to  s 
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•pecies  of  Amlrnpofjon,  which  he  calls  A.  cnlnmtu 
arnmndciis,  a  plant  of  remarkahle  fragrance,  and  a 
native  of  Central  India,  where  it  is  used  to  mix 
with  ointments  on  account  of  the  delicacy  of  its 
odor  (see  Kitto's  Cycl.  Art.  "  Kaneh  bosem;  "  and 
a  fi^.  of  this  plant  in  Royle's  Illustrations  of  Him- 
alayan Botany,  p.  42.").  t.  97).  It  is  possible  this 
may  be  the  "reed  of  fragrance; "  bnt  it  is  hardly 
likely  that  Dioscorides,  M'iio,  under  the  term  (rxo7- 
yos  K'^'^9  ^  description  of  the  Andropor/on  Scliot- 
nnnthus,  should  speak  of  a  closely  allied  species 
under  a  totally  different  name.  Still  there  is  no 
necessity  to  refer  the  Kineh  bosem  or  Jiattob  to  the 
K&Kaixos  apco/j.aTiK6s  of  Dioscorides;  it  may  be 


Andropogon  Schananthus. 

represented  by  Dr.  Koyle's  plant  or  by  the  Andro- 
pogon Schoenanthus,  the  lemon  grass  of  India  and 
Arabia.  W.  H. 

REELAIAH  [4  syl.]  (H^b^-J  [wJioirem- 
hies  before  Jehovah,  Ges.]:  'PeeXlas';  [Vat.  Pee- 
A6to:J  Rahelaia).  One  of  the  children  of  the 
province  who  went  up  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  2). 
In  Neh.  vii.  7  he  is  called  Raamiaii,  and  in  1 
Esdr.  V.  8  Reesaias. 

REE'LIUS    ('PefA/as;     [Vat.    BopoAetas]). 


"  n33  ;  A.  V.  «  purely,"  but  more  properly  "  as 
with  alkaFi." 
b 


ni?. 


PDJ. 


«^  *n^3.  The  term  Pl"]]^?^  occurs  twice  only 
fProT.  XTii.  3,  xxvii.  21 ;  A.  *V.  "  fining-pot ").  The 
•xpression  in  Ts.  xii.  6,  rendered  in  the  A,  V.  "  furr 
BMC  of  earth,"  is  of  doubtful  sijpufication,  but  cer- 
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This  name  occupies  the  place  of  Rigvai  in  Etf. 

ii.  2  (1  Ksdr.  v.  8).     The  list  in  tlie  Vulgate  is  so 
corrupt  that  it  is  difficult  to  trace  either. 

REESA'IAS  [4  syl.]  ('Prjaafas;  [Aid.  '?«,. 
(Tuios:]  EUiimis).  The  same  as  Keelaiah  or 
Raamiah  (1  Esdr.  v.  8). 

REFINER  (^"i^'^;  Kl'^^)-  The  refiner's 
art  was  essential  to  the  working  of  the  precious 
metals.  It  consisted  in  the  separation  of  tlie  dross 
from  the  pure  ore,  which  was  effected  by  reducing 
the  metal  to  a  fluid  state  by  the  application  of  heat, 
and  by  the  aid  of  solvents,  such  as  alkali"  (Is.  i. 
25)  or  lead  (Jer.  vi.  29),  which,  amalgamating  with 
the  dross,  permitted  the  extraction  of  the  unadul- 
terated metal.  The  term ''  usually  applied  to  re- 
fining had  reference  to  the  process  of  melting: 
occasionally,  however,  the  effect  of  the  process  is 
described  by  a  term  ^  borrowed  from  the  filtering 
of  wine.  The  instruments  required  by  the  refiner 
were  a  crucible  or  furnace,''  and  a  bellows  or  blow- 
pipe.e  The  workman  sat  at  his  work  (Mai.  iii.  3, 
"  He  shall  sit  as  a  refiner  "),  as  represented  in  the 
cut  of  an  Egyptian  refiner  already  given  (see  vol. 
ii.  p.  992) :  he  was  thus  better  enabled  to  watch 
the  process,  and  let  the  metal  run  off  at  the  proper 
moment.  [Mixes,  p.  1939.]  The  notices  of  re- 
fining are  chiefly  of  a  figurative  character,  and 
describe  moral  purification  as  the  result  of  chas- 
tisement (Is.  i.  25;  Zech.  xiii.  9;  Mai.  iii.  2,  3). 
The  failure  of  the  means  to  eflfect  the  result  ia 
graphically  depicted  in  Jer.  vi.  29 :  "  The  bellows 
glow  with  the  fire  (become  quite  hot  from  exposure 
to  the  heat):  the  lead  (used  as  a  solvent)  is  ex- 
pended:/ the  refiner  melts  in  vain,  for  the  refuse 
will  not  be  separated."  The  refiner  appears,  from 
the  passage  whence  this  is  quoted,  to  have  com- 
bined with  his  proper  business  that  of  assaying 
metals:  "I  have  set  thee  for  an  assayer"ff  {lb. 
ver.  27).  W.  L.  B. 

*  REFRAIN  formerly  signified  to  bridle,  or 
hold  in  check  (as  in  Latin  refvomare).  So  in 
Prov.  X.  19 :  "  He  that  ref'raineth  his  lips  is  wise." 

H. 

REFUGE,  CITIES  OF.     [Cities  of  Ref- 

UGE.] 

RE'GEM  (Cp.";]  Ifriend,  i.  e.  of  God,  Gea.] : 
'Payf/j.;  Alex.  PeyeiuL'.  Regom).  A  son  of  Jah- 
dai,  whose  name  unaccountably  appears  in  a  list 
of  the  descendants  of  Caleb  by  his  concubine  Ephah 
(1  Chr.  ii.  47).  Rashi  considers  Jahdai  as  the  son 
of  Ephah,  but  there  appear  no  grounds  for  this  as- 
sumption. 


tainly  cannot  signify  that.  The  passage  may  be  ren- 
dered, "  as  silver,  melted  in  a  workshop,  flowing  down 
to  the  earth." 


e  n*3n. 


/Keri,  Cn   tt'SC. 


0  "jinS,     The  A.  V.  adopts  an  incorrect 
atioD,  ^^nS,  an<i  renders  it  "  a  tower." 
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